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Hatherlow Parsonage, Cheshire ; author of 
John Non is of Bcmcrt on , Hem y Barrow , 
Separatist , fiobert Browne , Pioneei of 
Modern Congregationahsjn . 

Christadelphians. 

Poznan. ski (Samuel), Ph.D. (Heidelberg). 

Rabbinei und Prediger m Warschau (Polen). 

Calendar (Jewish). 

Preuss (Konrad Theodor), Dr.plnl. 

Kustos am Konigliclien Museum fur Vblker- 
kunde zu Berlin. 

Calendar (Mexican and Mayan). 

Rademacher (Rector Carl), 

Direktor des Prahistorischen Museums in Coin. 

Carnival. 

Ramsay (Charlotte Lilias), C.S.B. 

Of Bamff. 

Christian Science. 

Rapson (Edward James), M. A. 

Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Chaitya, Coins and Medals (Eastern). 

Reid (James Smith), M.A., LL.D., Litt D. 

Fellow and late Tutor of Gonville and Caius 
College ; Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Cambudge. 

Charity (Roman). 

Revon (Michel), LL.D., D.Lit. 

Late Professor of Law in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo and Legal Adviser to the 
Japanese Government ; Professor of History 
of the Civilization of the Far East m the 
U ni versity of Paris ; author of Le Shmntotsme . 

Communion with Deity (Japanese). 

Rose (Herbert Jennings), M.A. (Oxon.). 

Fellow and Lecturer, Exeter College, Oxford. 

Calendar (Greek). 

Russell (Robert Vane), I.C.S. 

Superintendent of Ethnography, Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Central Provinces. 


Ryan (Michael J.), Ph.D., D.D. 

Professor of Logic and History of Philosophy 
in St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. 

Coleridge. 

Sayce (Archibald Henry), Hon. D.Lilt. (Oxon.), 
LL.D. (Dublin), Hon. D.D. (Edm. and 
Aber.). 

Fellow of Queen’s College and Professor of 
Assyriology in the University of Oxford ; 
President of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 

Chaos. 

Schaff (David Schley), D.D. (Univ. of Geneva, 
etc.). 

Professor of Church History in the Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Concubinage (Christian). 

Schneider (Giorgio), Dr. Phil. 

Professor in the Royal University, Rome. 

Catacombs. 

Schrader (Otto), Dr. phiL et jur. h.c. 

Ordentliehcr Professor fur vcrgleichende 
Sprachforschung an der University zu Bres- % 
lau ; autlioi or Prehistoric Antiquities of 
the Aryan Peoples . 

Charms and Amulets (Slavic), Chastity 
(Teutonic and Balto-Slavic). 

Scott (Charles Anderson), M.A (Camb.). 

Professor of New Testament in Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 

Camisards. 

Scott (David Russell), M.A. (Edin ), B.A 
(Oxon.). 

Congregational Minister at Montrose ; late 
Pusey and Ellerton Scholar in the University 
of Oxford, and Assistant Lecturer m New 
Testament Greek at Mansfield College 

Complacence (Biblical). 

Scott (Sir James George), K.C.I.E., M.R.G S , 
F.R.G.S., F.S.A., F. Col. Inst. 

Hon. Member of the Council of the Buddhist 
Societies of Bangkok, Siam, and of Rangoon, 
Burma; Superintendent and Political Officer, 
Southern Snan States, Burma. 

Burma and Assam (Buddhism in). 

Selkr (Eduard), Dr.plnl. 

Professor fur Amerikanische Sprachen, Vblkei - 
und Altertumskunde an der Universitat zu 
Berlin ; Mitglied der Kbnigl. Preussischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften ; Abt. Direk- 
tor des Khnigl. Museums fur Volkerkunde ; 
Professor onor. Mus.-Nac., Mexico. 

Central America. 

Simfson (Andrew Findlater), M.A 

Professor of New Testament Exegesis and 
Criticism in the Congregational Theological 
Hall, Edinburgh. 

Candle. 

Simpson (David Capkll), M.A. (Oxon.). 

Lecturer in Hebrew and Theology in St. 
Edmund Hall, Oxford ; Reader in Hebrew 
and Old Testament in Manchester College, 
Oxford. 

Communion with Deity (Christian). 

Smith (Vincent Arthur), M.A. 

Of the Indian Civil Service (retired); author 
of Asoka in f Rulers of India,’ Early History 
of India. 

Celibacy (Indian), Chandragupta. 
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S&dbrblom (Nathan), D.D. (Paris), Hon. D.D. 
(Geneva). 

Elfeve dipl6m6 de PEcole des Hautes Etudes ; 
Professor m the University of Upsala; 
Member of the Chapter of Upsala; Pre- 
bendary of Holy Trinity in Upsala. 

Communion with Deity (Introductory, 
Parsi) 

Spaeth (Adolph), D.D., LL.D. 

Formerly Piofessor in the Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary, Philadelphia. 

Catechisms (Lutheran). 

Spence (Lewis). 

Edinburgh; author of Mythologies of Ancient 
Mexico and Peru , The Popol Vuh, A Dic- 
tionary of Mythology. 

Calendar (American), Celibacy (Ameri- 
can), Charms and Amulets (Mexican 
and Mavan), Cherokees, Cheyenne, 
Chilan Balam, Chile, Chinooks, Choc- 
taws, Circumcision (American). 

Spooner (William Archibald), D.D. 

Warden of New College, and Hon. Canon of 

# Christ Church, Oxfoid; Examining Chap- 
lain to the Bishop of Peterborough. 

Charity (Biblical). 

Srawley (James Herbert), D.D. 

Tutor and Theological Lecturer in Selwyn 
College, Cambridge ; Examining Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Lichfield. 

Cappadocian Theology. 

Starbuck (Edwin Diller), Ph.D. 

Professor of Psychology in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; author of The Psychology 
of Religion 

Climate. 

Stewart (John Alexander), M.A., Hon. LL.D. 
(Edm. and Aber.) 

White’s Profe^soi of Moral Philosophy ; Fellow 
ol Corpus Claisti College, and Hon. Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Cambridge Platonists. 

Stokes (George J.), M.A. (Trinity College, 
Dublin). 

Of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law ; Professor 
of Philosophy in the National University 
of Ii eland, University College, Cork. 

Concursus. 

Stone (Darwell), M.A., D.D. 

Principal Pusey Librarian, Oxford ; author 
of A History of the Doctrine of the Holy 
Eucharist . 

Church, Doctrine of the (Anglican), Com- 
munion with Deity (Christian). 

SUFFRIN (A. E.), M.A. (Oxon.).* 

Vicar of Waterloo ville, Hants. 

Confession (Hebrew). 

Tasker (John G.), D.D. 

Principal and Professor of Church History 
and Apologetics in the Wesleyan College, 
Handsworth,* Birmingham. 

Caprice, Certainty (Religious). 

Taylor (Robert Bruce), M.A. 

Examiner in Economies in the University of 
Aberdeen. 

Communism, Communistic Societies of 
America. 


Temple (Lt.-Col. Sir Richard C., Bart.)> C.I.E. 

Hon. Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge ; 
late of the Indian Army ; Deputy Com- 
missioner, Burma, 1888-94 ; Cnief Com- 
missioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
1894-1903 ; Editor of the Indian Antiquary 
since 1884. 

Burma. 

Templeton (Thomas), M.A. (Edin.). 

Minister of Panmure Street Congregational 
Church, Dundee. 

Censorship. 

Tennant (Frederick Robert), D.D., B.Sc. 

Rector of Hock wold ; University Lecturer in 
Philosophy of Religion in the Univeisity of 
Cambridge. 

Cause, Causality. 

Thompson (It. Campbell), M.A., F.S. A., F.R.G.S. 

Formerly Assistant in the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the 
British Museum (1899-1905) ; formerly As- 
sistant Professor of Semitic Languages in 
the University of Chicago (1907-1909). 

^ Charms and Amulets ( Assyro-Babyloman). 

Thomson (Basil Home). 

Barrister-at-Law; foimerly Acting Native 
Comnussiorier in Fiji. 

Communion with Deity (Fijian). 

Thurston (Herbert), B.A., S J. 

Joint-Editor of the Westminster Library for 
Priests and Students ; author of the Life of 
St. Hugh of Lincoln , The Holy Year of 
Jubilee , The Stations of the Cross. 

Church, Doctrine of the (Roman Catholic). 

Tracy (Frederick), B. A., Ph.D. 

Associate- Professor of Philosophy m the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. 

Conceptualism. 

Turmel (Joseph). 

PrGtre ; ancien Professeur de Th^ologie au 
Sfoninaire de Rennes ; auteur de Histoire de 
la tteolugie positive, Histoire du dogme de la 
Papante des origines d la fin du quatntme 
sidcle. 

Concordat. 

Vollers (Karl), Dr. phil. 

Ehemals Piofessor der Semitischen Sprachen 
an der UmversitAt, und Direktor des Gross- 
herzogl. Munzkabinets zu Jena. 

Calendar (Muslim). 

Waddell (L. Austine), C.B., C.I.E., LL.D., 
F.L.S., F.R.A.I., Lt. -Colonel, I.M.S. 

Late Professor of Tibetan m University Col- 
lege, London ; author of The Buddhism of 
Tibet , Lhasa and its Mysteries . 

Celibacy (Tibetan), Charms and Amulets 
(Tibetan), Chorten. 

Walshe (W. Gilbert), M.A. 

London Secretary of Christian Literature 
Society for China ; late 4 James Long * Lec- 
turer ; author of Confucius and Con- 
fucianism. 

Chastity (Chinese), China, Communion 
with the Dead (Chinese), Communion 
with Deity (Chinese). 
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Wenley (Robert Mark), D.Phil., Hon. LL.D. 
(Glasgow), D.Sc. (Edinburgh), Hon. Litt.D. 
(Hobart). 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan; author of Modern Thought and 
the Crisis in Beliefs Kant and His Philo- 
sophical Revolution. 

Casuistry. 

Whittuck (Charles Augustus), M.A. (Oxon.). 

Vicar of St. Mary-the-Virgm, Oxford ; late 
Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford ; author 
of The Church of England and Recent Re- 
ligious Thought . 

Clericalism and Anti-Clericalism. 

Williams (Hugh), M.A., D.D. (Glasgow). 

Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
Theological College, Bala ; editor of Gildas, 
De Excidio ; author of Christianity in 
Early Britain . 

Church (British). 


Woodhouse (William J.), M.A. 

Professor of Greek in the University of Sydney, 
New South Wales. 

CHarity (Greek), Cimmerians. 

Woods (Francis Henry), M.A., B.D. 

Rector of Bainton, Yorkshire ; late Fellow 
and Theological Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

Calendar (Hebrew). 

Worrell (William Hoyt), A.B., B.D., Ph.D. 

Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary. 

Charms and Amulets (Abyssinian). 

WBnsch (Richard), Dr.phil. 

Ordentlicher Professor der Klassischen Phil- 
ologie an der UniversitHt zu Konigsberg. 

Charms and Amulets (Roman). 

Youngson (John W.). 

Of the Church of Scotland Mission, Poona. 

Chuhras. 


. CROSS-REFERENCES 


In addition to the cross-references throughout the volume, the following list 
of minor references may be useful: 


Topic 

Butterfly 
Byss, Bythus 
Coesarians . 

Cairn 

Caliph 

Callistians 

Calumny 

Calvmistic Methodists 
Cameronians 

Cameronites 

Canistse 

Canonical Hours. 
Canticle 
Capuchins . 

Capuciati, Caputioti . 
Cardinal points . 

Caribs . 

Carpocratians 

Cat 

Cataphrygians 
Cathartic 
Catholic Church . 
Catholic Emancipation 
Cattle .... 
Cave Temples 
Celebes. 

Cemeteries . 
Cenobitism . 
Cerdonians . 

Chakra. 

Chandals 

Chilcotins 


Probablb Title op Article 
Animals. 

Abyss, Gnosticism. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Stones. 

Khalif. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Slander. 

Presbyterianism. 
Covenanters, Presbyter- 
ianism. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Sects (Chr.). 

Prayer. 

Hymns. 

Religious Orders (Chr.). 
Sects (Chr.). 

Air, Orientation, Vedic 
Religion. 

Brazil. 

Sects (Chr. ). 

Animals. 

Montanism. 

Purification. 

Western Church. 
Toleration. 

Animals. 

Temples. 

Indonesia. 

Tombs. 

Asceticism. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Vedic Religion, Wheel. 
Doms. 

Carrier Indians. 


Topic. 

Chinvat 
Chippewas 
Chirus . 

Chitral Tribes 
Christian Brothers 
Christology . 
Christolytes 
Church and State 
Church Discipline 
Church Government 
Church of America 
Church of God 
Church of Jesus Christ 
Circle (stone) 

City of Refuge 
Clairaudience 
Clairvoyance 
Clapham Sect 
Class Meeting 
Claudianists 
Cleanliness . 
Cleptomania 
Clouds . 

Colarbasians 
Collegiants . 
Collyridians . 
Commensality 
Commination 
Communion of Saints . 
Compassion . 

Conation 

Concentration (Bud.) . 

Concomitance 

Concupiscence 


Probable Titlm of Article 
Bridge. 

Mexico. 

Lushais. 

Dards. 

Sects (Chr ). 

Person of Clu ist. 

Sects (Chr.). 

State. 

Discipline (ecclesiastical). 
Church, Ministry. 
Episcopacy. 

Sects (Arnei ). 
Mormom^m. 

Stones. 

Asylum. 

Spiritualism, Theosophy. 
Spiritualism, Theosophy. 
Sects (Chr.). 

Methodism. 

Donatism. 

Purification. 

Stealing. 

Rain. 

Valentxnianism. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Sects (Chr.). 

Sacrifice (Sem.). 
Discipline (Chr.). 

Saints. 

Sympathy. 

Act, Action. 

Samadhi. 

Eucharist. 

Desire. 



LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


I. General 


a.h. =Anno Hijrae (a.d. 622 ). 

Ak = Akkadian 
Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amcr. = American. 

Aj)oc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 

Apocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. = Aquila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Ax m. = Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

AT= Altes Testament, 

AV = Authorized Version. 

A Vm — Authorized Vei&ion margin. 

5Ly. = Anno Yazdignd (A.D. 639 ). 

Bab. =s Babylonian. 
c.— circa, about. 

Can. — Canaanite. 
cf =comj)are. 
ct. = contrast. 

D = Deuteronomist. 

E = Elohist. 

edd = editions oi editors. 

Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng = English 
Eth. = Ethiopia. 

EV = English Version. 

f. =and following verse or page : as Ac lO* 4 *- 
ft*. =and following veises or pages as Mt ll 281 * 
Er. = French. 

Germ = German. 

Gr. = Greek. 

II = Law of Holiness. 

Heb = Hebrew. 

Hel = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Hiiny. = Himyantic. 

Ii. = liish. 

Iian. =Iianian. 


Isr. = Israelite. 

J =J ah wist. 

J" = Jehovah. 

Jerus. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Min. =Mm8ean. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoi etic Text, 
n. — note 

NT = New Testament. 

Only. =OnVelos. 

OT = Old Testament. 

P = Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phoen. = Phoenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R =5 Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

RV = Revised Version. 

RVm = Revised Version margin. 
Sab. = Sabtean. 

Sam. =s Samaritan. 

Sem. = Semitic 
Sept. = Septuagint. 

Sm. = Sinai tic 
Ski. =Sanskiit. 

Synim. = Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. = Targum. 

Theod. = Theodotion. 

TR = Textus Receptus. 

tr = translated or translation. 

VSS = Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH — Westcott and Holt’s text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament . 


Gn = Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv — Leviticus. 

Nu = Numbers. 

Dt = Deutei onomy. 

Jos = Joshua 
Jg = Judges. 

Ru = Ruth. 

1 S,2B = 1 and 2 Samuel. 
I K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch = l and 2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr = Ezia. 

Neh =Nehennali 
Est = Esther. 

Job. 

Ps= Psalms. 

Pr = Proverbs. 

Ec = Ecclesiastes. 


Ca= Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Jer= Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 

Dn = Daniel. 

Hos = Hosea. 

Jl = Joel. 

Am = Amos. 

Ob = Obadiah. 

Jon as Jonah. 
Mic=Micah. 

Nah= Nahum. 

Hab = Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Hag=Haggai. 
Zec=Zechariah 
Mal = Malachi. 


1 Es, 2 Es = l 
Esdras. 


Apocrypha. 

and 2 To = Tobit. 

Jth = Judith 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus = Susanna 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 

Sir = Siracli or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayei of 
astieus. Manasses. 

Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mae = i and 2 

Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Childien. 

New Testament . 


Mt = Matthew. 

Mk = Mark 
Lk = Luke. 

Jn — John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro = Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eph — Ephesians. 

Ph — Philippian s 
Col = Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th=l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Ti, 2 Ti= 1 and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

Pliilem = Philemon. 

2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja= Janies. 

1 P, 2 P = 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2 , 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation 
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III. For the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 

the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beitrdge zur ^ sem. Eeligtonsgesch ., 1888. 

Baldwin =Dic£. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1301-1906. 

Barth = Nominalbildung in den sem . Sprachen , 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (*1894). 

Benzinger =iZe6. Archaologie , 1894. 

Brockelmann = Gesch. d. arab . Litteratur , 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sackau = Syr, - Bom, Rechtsbuch aus dem 
funften Jahrhundert , 1880. 

Bucfge = GWs of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Dareniberg-Saglio=£Hc£. des ant. grec. et rom ., 
1886-90. 

De laSaussaye = Lehrbuch der Reliaionsgesch 1905. 

Deussen= Philos . d, Upanishads , 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty = A rabia Deserta , 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm = Mythologies , 3 vols. 1875-1878, 

Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology , 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopadie fur Bibel u. Talmud , 
i. 1870 ( 2 1892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A Itceltischer Sprachschatz , 1891 If. 

Holtzmann-Zopffel = Lexicon/. Theol. u. Kirchen - 
wesen 2 , 1895. 

Howitt = Native Tribes ofS . E. Australia , 1904. 

Jastrow=Zbe Religion Babyloniens u. Assyrians , 
2 vols. 1902-1905. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt . celtique , i.-xii., 1883 ff 

Lagi ange = Etudes sur les religions stmitiques 2 , 1904. 

Lane = An Arabic-English Dictionary, 1863 ff 

Lan^ = Ritual and Religion 3 , 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius=.Z)enA;»ia/er JEgypten u. AZthiopieb, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger —Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski — Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy -History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-1896. 

Muir = Sanskrit Texts, 1858-1872. 

Muss-Arnolt = A Concise Diet . of the Assyrian 
Language , 1894 ff. 


Nowack = Lehrbuch d . Ae5. Archaologie, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly - W isso wa = Realencyc. der classischen Alter - 
tumswissenschaft, 1893-1895. 

Perrot-Chipiez =Hist. de VArt dans VAntiquiU, 
1881 ff 

Preller —Romische Mytholoaie, 1858. 

R6 ville = Religion des peuptes non-civilists, 1883. 
Riehm =Hanaworterbuch d. btbl. Altertums a , 1893- 
1894. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches In Palestine 2 , 1856. 
Roscher=Zex. d. gr . u . rdm. Mythologie, 1884. 
Schaff-Herzog = The New Schaff- Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia ofRelig. Knowledge, 1908 ff. 
Schenkel=Bt5eJ-Zexicon, 5 vols. 1869-1875. 

Schiirer = (?t7F 8 , 3 vols. 1898-1901 [ HJP , 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwallv=Z/e&en nach dem Tode, 1892. 
Siegfriea-Stade = iye5. Worterbuch zum AT, 1893. 
Smend — Lehrbuch der alttest. Religvonsgesch. 2 , 1899 
Smith (G. A.) — Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land 1 , 1896. 

Smith (W. R. ) = Religion of the Semites 2 , 1894. 
Spencer (H.) = Principles of Sociology*, 1885-1896. 
Spencer -Gillen* = Native Tribes of Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen b — Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete = 27*e OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff 
Tylor (E. B .)— Primitive Culture 6 * , 1891 [ 4 1903]. 
Ueber weg = Hist, of Philosophy, Eng tr., 2 vols. 
1872-1874. 

W eber = Judische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u . verwandten Schr if ten 2 , 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten JEgypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the anc. 
Egyptians , 1897]. 

Wilkinson — Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians , 3 vols. 1878 

Zunz = /5ie gottesdxenst lichen Vortrage der Juden 2 , 
1892. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, 

A A =? Archiv fiir Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA W = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
W issenschaften. 

AE— Archiv fur Ethnographic. 

AEG= Assyr. and ling. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

A GG = Abhandlungen d. Gottinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

A GPh- Archiv fur Geschichte der Philosophic. 

A HR— American Historical Review. 

A HT = Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

A JPh= American Journal of Philosophy. 

A JPs = American Journal of Psychology. 

A JRPE— American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

A JSL ^ American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh~ American Journal of Theology, 

AMG = Annales du Mus6e Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv fiir Papyrusforscnung. 

A R= Anthropological Review. 

A RW= Archiv fur Religions wissenschaft. 

AS= Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


and other standard works frequently cited. 

ASG~ Abhandlungen der Sachsisclien Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

A Soc = L 5 Ann6e Sociologique. 

ASWI= Archaeological Survey of W. India. 
AZ=Allgemeine Zeitung. 

2L4£r==Beitrhge zur alten Geschichte. 
2L4££=Beitrage zur Assyriologie u sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 
BCH= Bulletin de Correspondance Hell^mque. 
BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ =Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL = Bampton Lectures. 

2?Zi?= Bulletin de Literature Eccl6siastique. 
BOR= Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 
BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. arch6ologique k Alex- 
andrie. 

BSA L Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 
BSAP— Bulletin de la Soc. d* Anthropologie, etc., 
Paris. 

BSG~ Bulletin de la Soc. de G6ographie. 

BTS— Buddhist Text Society. 

BW= Biblical World. 

2?Zs=Biblische Zeitschrift. 
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CAIBL = Comptes rendus de l’Acad^mie dee In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

CBTS = Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

OF = Childhood of Fiction (MaeCulloch). 

CGS ~ Cults of the Greek States (Famell). 

CIsz Census of India. 

CIA — Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscrip. Graecarum. 

C7L= Corpus Inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS— Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT— Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 

tr. of KAT 8 ; see below]. 

CB — Contemporary Review. 
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BURIAL.— See Death and Disposal of the 
Dead. 

BURIATS.— i. Language and population.— 

The Buriats form a branch of the Eastern 
Mongols, and speak a dialect of the Mongolian 
language which differs both from the spoken 
tongue of the true Mongols of Khalkas and from 
the language of Mongolian literature. The Buriat 
language is distinct also from the Kalmuk. The 
degree of relationship between these four groups 
of the Mongol language has not yet been clearly 
defined, and, indeed, no thorough study of all the 
Mongol dialects has yet been made. 

Speaking generally, the Buriats are found within 
the following territorial limits, viz. the Baikal 
Basin and the uppei course of the river Angara 
from Irkutsk to the point where the river Ilim 
flows into the Angara ; but a number of them — the 
Aga Buriats —live about the tributaries of the 
rivers of the Amur Basin — the Onon, Ingoda, and 
Argun — while in Mongolia itself, along the 
Russian frontier, a small tribe — the Bargu Buriats 
—is found. Further, Buriats are met with in 
other places within the limits of the Russian 
Empire, viz. on the upper tributaries of the Vitim, 
which is a right tributary of the Lena, and also 
on the unper left tributaries of the Lena itself. 
All the above-mentioned homes of the Buriats are 
within the boundaries of the two administrative 
territorial divisions of Eastern Siberia, viz. the 
Irkutsk Province and the Trans-Baikal Region. 
According to data obtained in 1831, the Buriats 
were estimated in all at 152,000 souls. Castr^n 
reckons them as being about 190,000, but at the 
present time their number may be fixed at 
250,000. 

2. Lamaism and Shamanism. — According to their 
religious beliefs, the Buriats may be divided into 
two groups — the Southern and the Northern. The 
Southern Buriats, who dwell on the confines of 
Mongolia, are zealous Buddhists, and belong to 
the Yellow-hat men, or Lamaists, followers of 
Tson-ka-pa, the well-known Tibetan reformer 
of Northern Buddhism, and founder of the above- 
mentioned sect. This sect has a predominating 
influence in Tibet, and prevails, without any 
division, over Mongolia. Its doctrines, which have 
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so large a following, are contained in a voluminous 
literatuie and require no special examination, see- 
ing that Buriat Lamaism does not ditter m any way 
from the Mongolo-Tibetan Lamaism. The Bimat 
Lamaist studies under the Mongolian and Tibetan 
Lamas, and he finds his religious literature in 
the sacred Tibetan languago. Lamaism did not 
roach the Buriats earlier than the end of the 17th 
cent., viz. at the time of and after the Djungai 
wars, when, as is known, a multitude of peaceful 
people (amongst whom, of course, were Buddhist 
teachers) sought a quiet refuge amongst the 
Buriats. Buddhism, therefore, is a comparatively 
new factor in the religious life of the Buriats. 
Animated, as it has been, by a very tolerant 
spirit, this religious teaching, m crossing over from 
India into Tibet, not only brought with it a host 
of non-Buddhist beliefs, but also incorporated a 
whole body of local ones in Tibet, and a great 
many still more extraneous ones in Mongolia. And 
it was in this condition that it finally reached the 
Buriat plains. Now Lamaism is the predominat- 
ing belief among the Buriats dwelling to the south 
of Lake Baikal. An exception is furnished only 
by the Buriats living at tno mouth of the river 
Selenga ; but theso do not belong to the original 
inhabitants of Trans-Baikalia, being colonists from 
the northern shores of Lake Baikal, who migrated 
southwards in the first half of the 18th century. 
Further, we must note that about the noith-eastern 
extremity of Baikal, among the Bargudji Buiiats, 
who are kinsmen of the liargu Buriats living m 
Mongolia, there is, along with Buddhism, an ex- 
tensive cult of Shamanism. Until recently, our 
investigators, among whom was the author of this 
article, thought that there could not be any room 
for the adherents of the old religion in the southern 
part of Trans-Baikalia among the zealous Lamaists, 
who were under the influence of their teachers, and 
many of whom had received their religious education 
in Urga — the residence of the first enlightener of 
Mongolia, Djebtsun-damba-kutukta (see Lamaism) 
— and some in Lhasa. But this opinion was due 
only to our insufficient acquaintance with the 
religious life of the Buriats. A young investigator, 
Djamtsaranoff, himself a native Buriat, in the 
year 1903 discovered in his native district, viz. in 
the valley of the river Aga, worshippers of the 
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old faith along with their priests, the so-called 
Shamans. And he asserts that the Buddhist 
Buriats of the Alar district are semi-Shamanists, 
and that their Lamas perform many Shaman 
rites. (For the sake of completeness, it should be 
mentioned that the Russian Mongolian scholar 
Professor Pozdneyeff discovered genuine Buriat 
Shamanists among the Chakars, living to the north 
of Kalgan on the southern frontier of Gobi. ) To 
the west and north of Lake Baikal, Lamaism is by 
no means wide-spread. It is met with to the south- 
west of the Baikal, in the valley of the river Tunka, 
along the Irkut, the Oka, and the White River, 
and on the small rivers Alar and Golumet. Ac- 
cording to the traditions of the inhabitants, both 
the Tunka and the Alar Buriats are settlers from 
Mongolia. The rest of the Buriats of the Irkutsk 
Province profess the religion common to the whole 
north of Asia and to the non-Aryan north-east of 
Europe— a religion which is well lmown in scientific 
literature under the name of Shamanism (£.u.). 

This term, originally employed only lor the beliefs of the 
north-east of Europe and of Asia^ has in comparatively recent 
times received an extended signification, which has been ad- 
hered to in the work of the Moscow scholar Mikhailovski on this 
subject — a work which, unfortunately, has not been completed 
Taking a general, ethnological point of view, he includes as 
Shamanism the beliefs of the American Indians and the ab- 
origines of Africa, Polynesia, etc. Without here entering into 
.an unsuitable polemic. we shall merely remark that, for con- 
venience' sake and to De strictly methodical, we shall speak of 
Shamanism only in the restricted sense of the word. We do not 
dispute that in the New World and in southern countries we 
meet with forms of belief at the same stage of development as 
contemporary Shamanism ; but, indeed, we also know that 
there exists a whole seneB of monotheistic religions, whose 
monotheism does not prevent their differing from one another 
in their conceptions about the Deity and His relations to men 
and to the world, in ritual, forms of worship, and ideas about the 
destiny of mankind, etc. One must not lose sight of the fact 
that in the various beliefs of the Siberian tribes a very close 
connexion is noticeable, and, likewise, there can be observed an 
uninterrupted identity m the foundations of their mythology 
and in their rites, even extending as far as the nomenclature- 
all of which gives one the right to suppose that these beliefs are 
the result of the joint work of the Intellectual activity of the 
whole north of Asia. The Buriat Shamanism is one of the most 
highly developed forms, but, in order to elucidate certain rites 
and beliefs, we must draw parallels from other Shaman beliefs 

3. Religious development. — In determining the 
degree of development of the religious belief of 
the Buriat Shamanists, we must assert that, like 
some other Shamanist modes of worship among 
the more enlightened Siberian tribes, such as the 
Yakuts and the South Siberian Turks, it has reached 
a degree of somewhat advanced polytheism, re- 
minding one of the Homeric polytheism. The 
Shamanists have their own Olympus, while among 
the Yakuts and Turks, who come more into con- 
tact with Christianity, there is noticeable a tend- 
ency to hierarchical monotheism. The sunreme 
deity of the Altaians — Ulglien, or, as he is called in 
some places, Khormusta-Tengri (the Uyun-artoyen 
of the YakutsJ—stands far higher and farther 
removed from mortals than the thunder-bearing 
Zeus. These deities are freer from human weak- 
nesses and stand on a more unattainable height, 
in comparison with the minor gods and genii, 
than Olympic Zeus. Buriat Shamanism has not 
evolved from itself such a Supreme Deity ; it has, 
however, a whole assembly of heaven - dwellers 
(Tengris), some of whom are well-disposed to man- 
kind, and some hostile. To some of them sacrifices 
are offered regularly, to others only on rare occa- 
sions. The Buriats have a whole series of thunder- 
gods. The influence of Buddhism in its later form, 
with its numerous Buddhas — Buddhas of non- 
earthly origin, Dhyftni -Buddhas, and deities — has 
obscured the monotheistic tendency. Amongst 
almost all Shamanists we see a cosmogony per- 
vaded with dualism, a complex doctrine of the 
soul, and a conception about a future life and 
about requital. The priestly hierarchy remains 
in a primitive form, out of which caste has not yet 


been evolved ; one must take into consideration 
that such evolution can be effected only in a more 
advanced and developed social state, to which the 
Buriats have never attained, although the hier- 
archy of the Shaman, as we shall see, has already 
been elaborated somewhat distinctly. In Homer 
we often see Agamemnon, Ulysses, and Achilles 
offering sacrifices to the gods. Here leaders and 
chiefs of clans enter into direct relations with the 
gods, but in Shamanism this has now almost dis- 
appeared. On important occasions they always 
resort to the Shaman. 

One constantly hears It stated that, in Shamanism, there are 
to be found, together with polytheistic beliefs, examples of 
animism, fetishism, the worshipping of animals, of trees, and 
of hills, and other lower forms of religious belief. We can 
answer to this, that, owing to the conservatism of mankind 
and to their lack of initiative, primitive habits of life and old- 
fashioned beliefs very seldom disappear altogether. Many 
Christian sects, even among highly-civilized peoples, maintain, 
alongside of the Gospel teachings, a whole series of heathen sur- 
vivals in the shape of prejudices, superstitious rites, and so on. 
The folk-tales and traditions collected by the brothers Grimm 
still live among the people. The German folk-lorists still con- 
tinue to collect a rich harvest of living antiquity in Bavaria and 
the Tirol Slavonic countries are full of dual beliefs in which 
paganism survives in Christian form In Russia, especially 
amongst the common people but also in the higher classes of 
society, rationalism often flourishes along with the belief in 
fortune-tellers and sorcerers, and belief m the production of 
miracles. What are the spiritualism and occultism, by which 
Europe isperiodically carried away, but survivals of barbarous 
times ? The determining of the average level of the religious 
horizon of some civilized people would present a far more difficult 
task than, for example, that with which we are now occupied ; 
for a semi-civilized people, like the Buriats, does not present 
such a variety in the character of its development as a more 
highly civilized people. We may take it then for granted that 
the majority of the Bunats profess a polytheistic religion in the 
shape of Shamanism It is at least the predominating feature 
of their present-day belief. 

In comparison with the more studied and more 
highly elaborated polytheism of the classical 
peoples, the Buriat polytheism must be character- 
ized as immature, and, in a sense, chaotic. The 
anthropomorphization of even the highest divinities 
of the Buriat pantheon has been by no means com- 
pleted ; throughout it there is apparent a simple 
worshipping of the phenomena of Nature. Indi- 
vidualization into separate personages has only 
been aimed at. There is no need to look here for 
such plastic images as we see in Zeus, Phoebus, 
Pallas Athene, Aphrodite, and so on. The Buriats 
and Mongols possess neither the poems of Homer, 
nor odes, nor hymns ; they have not the Rdmayana 
or even the Finnish Kalevala. They possess only 
a series of detached narratives, incantations, and 
prayers, in which is represented to us, with very 
indistinct features, the theography of this nomad 
people, who had only here and there adopted a 
settled mode of life, being at the same time 
occupied with hunting and trapping wild animals, 
not by way of sport, but as an indispensable 
element of tneir economic existence. 

4. T engris or heaven-gods. — The higher heaven- 
dwelling deities among the Buriats are called 
by the name of ‘Tengris/ Tengri , tegri, tiger , 
tangara in all the Turco-Mongolian dialects sig- 
nifies ‘ the heavens.* One of the leading experts m 
Mongol-Buriat mythology, Dordji Banzaroff, in 
his book, Black Faiths w Shamanism (St. Peters- 
burg, 1892), adduces a whole series of proofs of the 
existence of the worship of the heavens among 
the Mongol races. Mongolian official documents 
usually oegin with the formulae, munku ten - 
griin lchutzun dor f ‘ by the power of the eternal 
heavens * ; tengri chi midnya , ‘ heaven, know 
thou * ; tengri chi shitegehuy , ‘ heaven, be thou 
judge * ; which are common expressions among the 
Mongols. They assert also that Jenghiz-Khan 
appeared by the command of Heaven. The wor- 
ship of the heavens does not in itself present any- 
thing exceptional among pastoral peoples ; but 
among the Buriats a remarkable metamorphosis 
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took place in this worship. Instead of one single 
eternal heaven, they acknowledge 99 different 
Tengris, of which 55 are Western and 44 Eastern. 
The sharply defined dualism, peculiar to the whole 
Siberian Shamanism, honours in the Western Ten- 
gris the divinities or forces that are w ell-disposed 
to mankind, in tho Eastern the forces that are 
destructive and hostile to man. Everywheie else 
where Shamanism is professed these hostile forces 
are placed, not m any part of the heavens, but in 
the lower regions, notwithstanding the fact that 
the cosmogony, about which we shall speak further 
on, testifies that once upon a time Father Ena, 
Erlik-Khan, or Erlen-Khan, lived in the heavens, 
whence, after a struggle with the spirit of light, 
he was cast down with his servants into the 
lower world. His assistants appear upon the 
earth and work evil there, but m heaven there 
is no place for them. Agapitoff and Khangaloff 
(of whom the latter is still actively investi- 
gating the Shamanism of his native country), 
being firm believers in the theory of tho atmo- 
spheric explanation of myths, m their first work, 
Materials for the Study of Shamanism in Siberia 
(Irkutsk, 1883), were of the opinion that, in the 99 
Tengns, the heavens in their various states are 
personified : in a quiet, a clear, a dull state, during 
storms, gales, winter snow-storms, wind, etc. But 
the Tengris not only control the atmospheric 
phenomena — they bring about diseases, they 
bestow happiness upon mankind, protect particu- 
lar tribes, trades, etc , and perform a number of 
other acts. 


One must not lose sight of the fact that there 
is, indeed, another name for ‘ heaven 5 — oktorgoi 
— viz. the physical heaven (the sky), with its 
phenomena ; and the word tengn among the 
Mongols has a double signification, viz the 
heavens, and the particular beings inhabiting 
the heights beyond the clouds of the worldly 
mountain Sumeru, with their leader Khorinusta- 


Tengri. The Tengris have their antagonists in 
the Asseuris — beings living under the moun- 
tain Sumeru. The Tengris are holy and benevo- 
lent ; the Asseuris are spiteful and quarrelsome. 
Between them a constant war is carried on. It 


does not seem to us improbable that the division 
of the Buriat Tengris into two hostile camps is 
inspired partly by this idea about the Tengris and 
Asseuris, borrowed from the Buddhist mythology. 
We shall meet with similar examples more than 
once in our discussion of the subject It appeals 
almost superfluous to mention that tho Tengris, 
at any rate those about whom we have fuller in- 
formation, m their life appear as genuine Buriat 
nomads. They, just like the Buriats, possess 
flocks and herds acquired from sacrifices, and 
betake themselves to tho Shamans in circum- 
stances of difficulty. All about whom we possess 
any information have families, and their children 
for the most part occupy a position infei ior to that 
of the Tengris in the Buriat mythology, and bear 
the title of Khan . 

The Buriats who live along the river Kuda, a 
tributary of the Angaia, regard Zayan-Sagan- 
Tengri, the white deity of the Tengris, as the 
eldest among the Tengris. (Among the Balagans, 
instead of Zayan-Sagan-Tengri, stands Khan 
Tiurmes-Tengri, who has three sons, Zasa, Isykhur, 
and Akha. ) Merchen-Tomch, the second one, came 
down to earth to save people (the Balagan Buriats 
call him Abay-Ghesser-Bogdo), and the third, 
Erkhe-Bashatey (the great wise man), wrote laws 
for the government of nations. Here, under the 
influence of tho written Tibetan nairatives, the 
old local names have partly given way to foreign 
ones. Khan Tiurmes, as the Russian folk-lonst 
Potanin has proved by numerous comparisons 


and parallels, is identical with Khormusta- 
Tengri. Abay-Ghessei-Khan, in the well-known 
heroic tale, is the second son of Khormusta, viz. 
Ulu-Butugekheln (the accomplisher of works) (see 
the Mongol text of this tale, published by the 
Russian Academician Schmidt). He comes down 
to this world to eradicate the sources of the ten 
evils. 

The most popular among the Western Tengns, 
who is constantly mentioned in the Shaman in- 
cantations and the narratives of the Buriats, is 
Esseghe-Malan-Tengn. Accoiding to some narra- 
tives, he is one of the sons of the Monkhon Tengri. 
This name Agapitoff and Khangaloff translate by 
the words ‘heaven — bottom of the vessel.* We 
prefer to leave the word tengn untranslated, 
since it has a double signification, meaning at 
the same time the heavens, as an object of 
worship, and an anthropomorphized being dwell- 
ing in the heavens. Other narratives affirm that 
Esseghe-Malan was a man, who lived on the earth 
and promised certain nine deities to build a palace 
up to tho sky, on condition that, in the event of 
his carrying out the undertaking, the nine gods 
should come down to earth to mankind and give 
up to him their place in heaven. Esseghe-Malan 
carried out the proposed undertaking, the gods took 
up their abode on earth, and he in heaven. In the 
Buriat narratives Esseghe-Malan sometimes lives 
not in heaven, but on earth, somewhere beyond a 
high mountain. He often appears in these narra- 
tives as a simple-minded Buriat ; in the story * Gir- 
gulai-Mergen,’ 1 the sister of the hero Agu-Nogon- 
Abakhai, the maiden Vatiaz, lu order to resuscitate 
a brother who had been killed, and to obtain a bride 
for him, goes as a suitor to seek the hand of 
the three daughters of Esseghe-Malan-Tengri ; she 
vanquishes the other claimants for marriage witli 
the daughters of Esseghe, in all warlike sports and 
exercises. Essegho-Malan is prepared to give his 
daughters to/ the victor, but the Shamans warn 
the god that he is giving them m marriage to a 
woman ; yet the goa, notwithstanding this, gives 
his daughters. The clever girl-heroine makes the 
daughters of Esseghe-Malan bring her dead brother 
to life, and afterwards gives them in marriage to 
him In the tale about the old man Khoridai, the 
hero does not fulfil the ordeis of Esseghe-Malan, 
and the enraged Buriat thunder-bearer prepares to 
strike him with lightning. The old man Khori- 
dai appeases the wrath of the god by a sacrifice, 
and excuses himself for his transgressions with 
somewhat flat excuses and sophisms. In heaven 
Esseghe-Malan has a box with round stones ; by 
throwing them on the eaith he produces thunder 
and lightning. One clever Buriat, dunng a period 
of drought on earth, made Ins way to heaven, and, 
taking advantage of the absence of the person who 
was entrusted with the box containing the stones, 
began to throw them down of his oun accord, 
ana produced a storm and rain-shower on earth. 
Esseghe-Malan has a somewhat large family and 
an extensive household. His wife, Ekhe-Urani, 
is mentioned in all ritual offerings to the Tengri, 
although she herself appears as rather a colourless 
person. This couple have nine daughters, accoid- 
ing to the incantations of the Shamans, but only 
three according to the narratives of the Buriats. 
These have the power of making the poor rich and 
bringing the dead to life. The eldest of them 
(according to the Buriat accounts) steps over the 
bones of the deceased person, spits on tnem, waves 
a black handkerchief, and tlie skeleton is put 
together ; the second one, having executed the 
same manipulations, completely restores the phy- 

1 Records of the East- Siberian Section of the Imp . Russ Geog. 
Soc , Section of Ethnography, vol 1. pt. i,, ‘ Buriat Tales and 
Superstitions/ Irkutsk, 1889, pp. 88-43. 
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sical outline of the deceased ; the third one gives 
life. In addition to his daughters, Esseghe-Malan 
has three sons. The eldest of these is regarded as 
ruler of the large island of Olkhon on Lake Baikal ; 
but, by other accounts, the lord of Olkhon is Oren, 
who will be referred to more fully in describing 
animal- worship ; the second son appears befoie 
the Tengris as the principal representative of the 
elder earthly gods (chilaien and kinsfolk of the 
Tengris) ; the youngest son is the patron of 
Kiakhta (a trading station on the frontier of 
China), and lord of the red goat. Besides children, 
Esseghe-Malan possesses also three shepherds, the 
first of whom, Makita-Mangi, acts as intermediary 
between the Tengris and mankind, and is the 
patron of the Shamans, whom he piotects from 
the evil Tengris, hostile gods, ana genii. The 
second, Badshindai, having been present at the 
creation of man, protects people from diseases 
sent upon them by the hostile Eastern Tengris. 
Dobetsoi, the third, is the patron-shepherd of 
Hocks and herds ; he rides on horseback with a 
quiver, a bow, and lasso in his hands. 

Besides the thunder-beaier, Esseghe-Malan, there 
are others, both Eastern and Western, who con- 
trol atmospheric phenomena, such as, for example, 
Mundur-Tengri (mundur= hail), the god of hail, 
loud thunder, and lightning ; Galta-Ulan-Tengri 
(the fire-red Tengri), the god of heat and drought 
and storm-lightning causing conflagrations. In 
some places the Buriats assert that from this 
Tengri people received fire ; but, generally, the 
principal lord of storms and lightning is con- 
sidered to be Zayan-Sagan-Tengri. lie sends forth 
storms against unclean and evil spnits, and he 
hurls upon earth sakhilgata budav — stones from 
heaven causing lightning. Such a stone was found 
by the white Shaman of Unga, Barnak-Khog- 
nuyev, and is preserved as a relic by his descend- 
ants. 

There are, fuither, a whole body of Tengris 
who throw stones upon the earth. Some of these 
cast down special red stones, the zada , by means 
of which storms can he caused at will. There aie 
three Tengris of the Northern, and three of the 
Southern winds, Tengris of gentle, warm rain, 
and of cold ram. As to the family position and 
actions of these Tengns we have no information ; 
it is evident that here anthropomorphization has 
scarcely yet commenced. Of the remaining Ten- 
gris we snail mention only those whom it is neces- 
sary to notice m giving an account of other beliefs 
of the Bunats ; for example, Seghen -Tengri, who, 
it is said, was the cause of the dissensions between 
the Western and Eastern Tengris. He had a 
beautiful daughter, for the possession of whom 
rivalry sprang up among the heaven-dwellers, 
Dolon-Khukhu-Tengri (the seven bluo Tengris). 
They are the bestoweis of rain ; but when ram 
is required, one does not apply directly to them, 
but offers sacrifices to the Ukhan Khans, the 
water divinities, and asks for their mediation 
with the seven blue Tengris. Shara-Khasar- 
Tengri (the yellow-cheeked one) has been in- 
directly connected with the legends about the 
origin of the Buriats. His three daughters, 
dressed in swans* skins, came down to earth to 
bathe in a lake, and there they took off the 
swan’s dress ; the Buriat Khoridai was watching 
them, and he hid the dress of one of them, 
Khoboshi-Khatun. The heavenly maiden could 
not fly up to heaven without the wings of the 
swan’s dress. Khoridai, having seized her, married 
her, and had children by her, from whom sprang 
the Buriat tribes Khanghin and Shaiat. Subse- 
quently the wife of Khoridai discovered her swan’s 
areas and flew off to heaven in it, leaving her 
husband and children behind. Budurga-Sagan- 


Tengri deserves mention, as being the progenitor 
of many persons who play a foremost part in the 
Buiiat mythology — his eldest son, Ukha-Solbon, 
being the patron of horses. This Ukha-Solbon had 
two wives of heavenly origin, but his third was 
snatched by him from earth. Whilst she, as a 
Buriat bride, was being conducted to her bride- 
groom, Ukha-Solbon sent down a storm, during 
which he seized the maiden. The second son of 
Budurga - Sagan - Tengri is Bukha - Noin - Baobai 
(father-master-ox), the hero of a whole series of 
narratives. No less significance have the third 
son of the above-mentioned Tengri, Sakhidai- 
Noin, and his wife, Sakhala-Kliatun, the rulers of 
fire. 

5. Folklore of the smith.— In many primitive 
religions, a divine origin is ascribed not only to fire 
and domestic animals, but to various handicrafts. 
The lame god Vulcan, the wise cripple, son of 
Juppiter and Hera, is not the sole instance of a 
blacksmith god, a god-artisan. But the blacksmith 
is regarded in two ways : the Hellene, with his 
bright intellect and his artistic creativeness, saw in 
him a divinity favourable to mankind, the teacher 
of the artist; among many other peoples the black- 
smith is a magician, living and working amid fire 
and smoke and covered with soot. He, in an in- 
comprehensible manner, works iron out of stone. 
Ho is acquainted with the dark forces of Nature. 
He is wise and yet terrible. Such a view might 
easily establish itself where the blacksmith’s handi- 
craft was borrowed from some immigrant foreign 
people ; and this view prevails also among the 
Siberian natives. There traditions have been pre- 
served about one-legged men, dwarfs dressed in 
skins, living in caves, and possessors of various 
mineral treasures and precious metals. In the 
Buriat mythology both views about blacksmiths 
have been maintained at one and the same time. 
They have both white and black smiths, just as 
there are white and black Shamans ; the former are 
favourable and well-disposed to men, the latter are 
malicious and hostile towards them. The patron 
of the white smiths is considered to be the Western 
Tengri, Daiban-Khukhu-Tengn, who, by command 
of all the Western Tengris, sent on earth his smith 
Bojntoi. The latter descended on the Tunka 
mountains, to the bouth-west of Lake Baikal, and 
began to teach people his trade. The patron and 
progenitor of tlie black smiths is an Eastern 
Tengri. 

6. In concluding our discussion of the Western 
Tengris it is necessary to refer to a special act of 
benevolence which several of them perform. Dur- 
ing ram and storms they send down from heaven 
to the houses of their favourites, m the shape of a 
small cloud, urak, thick cow’s milk. This is col- 
lected and preserved when it comes down in visible 
manner ; wlien unseen, the gift is made known by 
the results. The possessor of the urate becomes 
successful in everything — he grows rich, his chil- 
dren thrive well, his cattle multiply. This urak 
appears in the shape of a scum winch forms on the 
puddles during heavy showers. 

7. Hostile Tengris.— The Eastern Tengris in- 
habit the eastern naif of the heavens. They are 
hostile to man, or, speaking more accurately, they 
are in general wicked, irascible, exacting. They 
afflict people with infectious diseases, storms, and 
misfortunes. They are the patrons of the black 
Shamans, who often punish people and steal their 
souls, and of the black smiths, wno, at one and the 
same time, are master-artisans and magicians who 
rum people. In the Eastern Tengris is personified, 
as it were, the negative principle of evil, which 
carries on an irreconcilable struggle with good and 
light ; but in the Buriat Shamanism this struggle 
has become obscured, and it has not such a definite. 
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permanent character as among the other followers 
of Shamanism. 

According to the cosmogony of the Shamanista, the enmity 
between good and evil begins with the Creation. Here this 
antagonism is preached with the same consistency and inexora- 
bility as in the ancient teachings of Iran and in the dualistic 
Christian sects. Erlik-Khan carries on an implacable struggle 
with the spirit of light, Ulghen, or the Khan Tiurmes of the 
Altaians, the Kudai of the South Yenisei Turks. Erlik once 
lived in heaven, but for his impiety and struggle against good 
was thrown into the nethermost ports At one time the Eastern 
and the Western Tengris lived at peace with one another, but 
they quarrelled after a while ; then they became reconciled 
and even entered into relationship with one another. Thus a 
daughter of a Western Tengn was given in marriage to an Eastern, 
and her father endowed ner with a chestnut steed and a red 
cow. In honour of this occasion the Kuda Buriats consecrate 
to the Eastern Qujir-Bogdo-Tengn a chestnut steed and a 
red cow. Afterwards, however, the feud was again renewed. 
As eldest among the Eastern Tengris we find not Erlik-Khan, as 
one would have expected, but only some little-known person- 
ages , among the Balagan Buriats inhabiting the district round 
the town Balagansk, Ata-Ulan-Tengn, ana, among the Kuda, 
Khunkhir-Bogdo-Tengri Erlik-Khan is not even to be found 
among the Tengris , this Satan and Ahriman of Shamanism is 
here degraded fiom his high position to that of a Khan , he 
appears as judge of the aeaa, as a Buriat Minos We shall 
speak more in detail about him when we reach the subject of 
the Khans The Eastern Tengris, like the Western, are divided 
into groups. Among these a prominent place is occupied bv the 
Yukhun-Shukhan-Tengrls, nine bloodthnsty Tengris -tho cause 
of destructive hailstorms and of bloody ram , they are also the 
patrons of the Eastern Khans In the exorcism consecrated to 
them it is said 

‘ Red blood is (our) beverage 
Food consists of human flesh 
Black wine is our knowledge (wisdom, inspiration) 

Black is (our) kettle 
Food is black as tar . . 

After these bloodthirsty heaven-dwellers come 13 Assaranghi 
Tengris, the mighty patrons of the blacksmiths, of the black 
Shamans Among these Assaranghis, Khara Dargakhi-Tengri 
(== the blacksmiths’ Tengri), or Boron - Khara - Tengn (=tne 
Tengn of black rain), by order of the others taught a man 
named Khojir the blacksmith’s handicraft, and the seven sons of 
Khojir became blacksmiths The exorcism says • * Wisdom was 
taught us by Boron- Khar a-Tengn, one of the 44 Eastern Tengris , 
he it was who placed m our hands the magic art ' Some 
Shamans consider certain Tengris of darkness and Tengris of 
multi-coloured mists as teachers of the blacksmiths The 
invocation addressed to them says 1 From the dark Tengns, 
Tengris of the mists, Tengns of the multi-coloured mists, take 
their ongin the seven blacksmiths, sons of Khojir.’ Among the 
Eastern Tengns we find a whole senes of such as inflict various 
grave maladies, as frenzy or insanity, on people, and epidemics 
on oattle Cattle being the chief source of livelihood, some of 
the incantations against epizootics are especially touching , thus, 
in the exorcism of the Trans-Baikal Bunats. taken down by the 
writer upon the occasion of an epizootic^ it is not tho originator 
of the misfortune, Ukhin-Boouin Tengn, but his father Gujir- 
Tengn, who is thus addressed : * Thou, owner of 400 milk-cows 
and 40 bulls, thou, bellowing Tengri, who possessest 99 cattle- 
yards. 13 fences, and 13 lassos, deliver us from troubles and 
maladies, and do thou restrain Ukhin-Booum Tengri 1 And 
do thou help also, father Aikushi (another Tengri), and thou, 
too, mistress Almoshi (his wife) . . ’ Such is the approximate 
characteristic of the higher aristocracy of the Buriat Olympus , 
and this aristocracy is quite recent in the Shamanist pantheon, 
which has been largely renovated by borrowing from Buddhism 
In Trans-Baikalia, among the Shamanists of the mouth of the 
river Selenga, there appears, as the progenitor of some Tengris, 
a purely Buddhistpersonage, not Khan Tiurmes, whoso identity 
with Khormusta-Tengri has been established by approximation, 
but the chief Tengri of Mount Sumeru himself, under his own 
name of Khormusta-Tengri. The Dalai-Lama of Tibet and 
Bogdo-Gegen of Urga appear as gods of the dawn The next 
rank in the descending order of the deities is occupied by the 
Khans living on earth, but related, for the most part, to the 
Tengris, although here also the same relations to man are 
maintained as among the Tengris : the Eastern are hostile, the 
Western favourable to man But even among tho Tengris one 
and the same person is looked upon by different Buriat tribes 
now as an Eastern, now as a Western Tengri ; among the Khans 
such intermixture occurs oftener The most popular among 
the Western Khans is Bukha-Nom-Baobai. a mythical bull and 
progenitor of one of the Buriat tribes He appears, according 
to some narratives, as the son of Budurga-Sagan-Tengn ; 
according to others, of Zayan-Sagan-Tengri , while again other 
narratives give him the name Elbit-Knara-Noin, an official 
attached to tho person of Erlik-Khan, the Judge of the dead, 
the guardian of the infernal dungeons, the most terrible of the 
Eastern Khans 

8, Origin of strife among the Tengris.— Once 
upon a time men led a peaceful, happy life on 
earth, lived to an advanced age, and died, after 
having enjoyed life to tho full, peacefully and 
without regiet, like the patriarchs of the Bible. 
Such a life, free from cares, was led by the Western 


Tengris ; but the Eastern Tengris did not slumber, 
and propagated diseases among mankind. (Here 
also one cannot help noticing an echo of Buddhist 
traditions. ) The Western Tengris once happened to 
open the window through which they probably not 
very frequently cast glances down upon earth, 
ana noticed the frightful devastation which was 
being caused by their rivals. They decided to send 
down the Tengri Shargai-Noin, distinguished for 
his intellectual and physical powers, who used to 
beat the Eastern Tengns at alt warlike sports, and 
who successfully brought about the marriage of a 
maiden of the Western Tengris with an Eastern 
Tengri. Shargai-Noin, however, could not alone 
overcome the malicious Tengns and their repre- 
sentatives on earth, so he was reinforced by Bukha- 
Noin, and finally a third associate was sent, and 
then only were they able to subdue the fury of 
the enemies of mankind. According to some ac- 
counts, Bukha-Nom, the son of one of the Western 
Tengris [another tradition reckons them as Eastern 
Tengris], is tran&foimed into a young bull, having 
been born of one of the cows belonging to Es&eglie- 
Malan’s son (see above), and descends to eaitli. 
He is followed thither by Essegbe-Malan’s son ; his 
father calls him back, since he has no one to talk 
to during the son’s absence. ‘ You can talk to the 
son of the Tengri Jenghiz-Khan/ rejoined the son 
of Esseghe-Malan, and he remained on eaitli. The 
chief episode in tho history of Bukha-Nom is his 
struggle with another beast of divine origin. The 
Eastern Tengri Gujir transforms himself mto a 
speckled bull in the herd of Taidji-Khan on the 
southern shoie of Lake Baikal, and challenges 
other bulls to fight him. Bukha-Nom from the 
northern shore hears the bellowing, swims across 
the lake, and accepts the challenge ; the combat 
lasts several days. Bukha-Nom lights with his 
adversary, and, from time to tune transforming 
himself into a handsome young man, makes love 
to Taidji- KhyTs daughter, who, as the result of 
this liaison, ' ives birth to a son The fatiier is 
indignant with his daughter. Bukha-Noin places 
his son m an iron cradle and tlnows bun over the 
Baikal ; then lie himself swims across the waters 
and nurses his son Two childless Shaman women, 
wishing to have children, sacrifice to Bukha-Noin. 
He gives his son to the Shaman woman Assukhan 
as her child. The infant is named Bulag&t. He 
grows up and runs about playing on the shore of 
Lake Baikal. From the water a boy emerges, 
and plays with him. The Shaman women, hearing 
of this, give their boy some well-cooked food (ben), 
with the intention tliat his playmate may partakg 
of it also. The children, having played, partake 
of the nice dish and fall asleep. The Shaman 
women come to the shore and carry the sleeping 
boys away with them ; thus the second Shaman 
woman also came mto possession of a son, who was 
named Iklnrat. From these boys oiigmated the 
two Buriat tribes Bulagat and Ikhirat. Tradition 
also asserts that Bukha-Nom, dining the time of 
his struggle with the bull, Bukha-Mul, journeyed 
along tno mountains Khukhu - Mundurgu (the 
Tunica Alps to the south-west of Lake Baikal) ; 
at the places through which Bukha-Noin passed, 
there prew up juniper bushes (Jnmpcrus communis) 
and pitch pines (Abtes sibinca) These plants are 
considered sacred, and are used for incense at the 
sacrificial rites 

9. The Khans. — Among the Western Khans, 
according to the traditions of the Kuda Buriats, 
are reckoned the nine sons of Bukha-Noin. These 
persons are accounted lords of difl'eient localities 
111 the Province of Irkutsk, as, for instance, the 
mouth of the Angara, the source of the river 
Irkut, Kiakhta in Trans-Baikalia, etc Among the 
Balagan Buriats, whose traditions and beliefs have. 
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in general, borrowed largely from the Buddhist 
mythology, we again find Khan Shargai-Tengri as 
founder on earth of the Western Khanate ; but the 
tradition concerning him is a repetition of the tale 
about Bogdo-Ghesser-Khan descending upon eaTth, 
with the sole difference that he appears here not 
as a son, but as a grandson of Khorrnusta-Tengn, 
the chief of the 33 Tengris inhabiting Mount 
Sumeru. Among the Balagan Buriats also we 
find the same Khans— lords of various localities, as 
among the Kuda Buriats, but under diileient names. 
New personages are also to be found here, as, for 
instance, the Khans — protectors of wedlock, and of 
young children, of both the male and the female 
sex. Among the Trans- Baikalian Shanmnists, the 
Eastern Khans are specially respected. This, 
we think, is due, not to any special strongly 
developed worship of the terrible gods, but to the 
fact that local goas, lords of various regions lying to 
the East, far away from the dwelling-places of the 
Idgins on the northern side of Lake Baikal, were 
turned into Khans. Of these Idgins there is an 
infinite number, and, as far as their r61e is con- 
cerned, they are often completely identical with 
the Khans. The difference is often a purely ex- 
ternal one. The majority of the Idgins are 
deified human beings,— the Khans are the cliildien 
of celestials. Similar in character to the cult of 
these Idgins is the worship of the Water Khans. 
These latter, Ukhan-Khat (khat = plural of khan), 
like the various terrestrial Khans, came down from 
heaven, having made for themselves bridges out of 
rays of light — some of red, others of yellow, and 
otners, again, of blue rays. By means of these 
bridges they first descended upon Mount Sumeru, 
and afterwards into the water. A fourth party, how- 
ever, came down from the heavens on the wings of a 
blue eagle. In the invocation to the Water Khans, 

12 Western Tengris, or heavens, are mentioned, 
whence the Water Khans descended. Here the 
Tengris have positively a dual character ; thoy 
may be regarded both as personalities and as 
divers divisions of the heavens. In the Shamanist 
cosmography, e.g . among the Altaians, there are 

13 heavens covering each other like concentric 
envelopes, and over each heaven presides its own 
peculiar deity. There the anthropomorphization 
is more sharply pronounced than in the Buriat 
Shamanism. Agapitoff states positively that in 
the different personages of the Ukhan Khans the 
various properties or water are personified : its 
glitter, its mobility, its faculty of being agitated, 
and so on. Being in possession of but scanty 
materials — only a single prayer addressed to the 
Ukhan Khans — we cannot undertake to say liow 
far the personality of the deity is here separated 
from the element itself which he controls. 

The subsequent staves of the settlement of the Water Khans 
in their new surroundings are as follows. In the sea they be- 
oame kings of the fishes , after that they travelled along the 
bottom of the sea, where among their attendants was the 
Uriankhai Shaman, Unukhuieff , then they visitod the yurta of 
Ukha-Lobsan-Khan, the eldest of the water Khans, whence 
they flew away by the smoke-outlet, transforming themselves 
into a whole series of new beings, which we do not enumerate. 
Here we shall make one remark : the designation • the eldest 
among the Water Khans — Ukha-Lobsan, as Agapitoff and 
Khangaloff give it, seems to us incorrect This passage pro- 
bably should read 1 Ukha Busan,* or * Lusat * In that case, the 
name would be explicable— La, Lus meaning a water-dragon, 
the lord of the seas among the Chinese and Mongol Buddhists, 
whereas Lobsan is simply a proper name borrowed from the 
Tibetan, and has no relation whatever to the element of water. 
In a prayer to the Ukhan Khans, mention is made of their pos- 
sessing a meadow, full of snakes and buzzing bees, and also a 
lake swarming with frogs. Side by side with this, just as the 
blacksmiths have patrons of their handicraft, so among the 
Ukhan Khans there are patrons of fishing and navigation We 
find there the lord of the boat, of the oar, of the pole, etc. The 
Water Khans, descended as they are from the Western Tengris, 
are generally well-disposed towards mankind. 

In describing the water kings, one is involuntarily confronted 
by the question : What about the Khan-king of the great 
Baikal' Does he exist? If there are lords of the river-sources 


and of insignificant tracts of land, can it be then that the Baikal 
has no king of its own? Agapitoff in 1883 expressed himself 
as certain of the existence of one, and probably, wherever the 
Buriat Shamans in their prayers mention the sea, Lake Baikal 
is really meant The writer m 1888 succeeded in recording 
among the Buriats living on the shores of Lake Baikal, at 
the mouth of the river Selenga, invocations to several deities 
connected with the lake. The shortest of them is uttered by 
people starting on a voyage or fishing expedition in the sea, 
and is in the form of a prayer or petition * 1 Chief of the eighty 
black water-dragons (Lu— see above) and of the eight black 
Belkites (the Shaman could not explain of what kind these 
water beings were), we pray to thee * . . . Then follows the 
exposition of the request, according to the needs of the sup- 
plicant — for mild, quiet weather in the case of coasting, for a 
fair wind In the case of distant voyages, for success in fishing, 
and so on In an invocation addressed to Khagat-Nom, one of 
the Eastern Khans, the following is sung ‘Thou, O son of 
Khormusta-Tengri, Khagat-Noin, art our rather , thy wife, the 
hairy mistress, is our mother 1 The lowland of Olkhon (the 
island) and the small stormy black sea are thy dwelling-place ; 
the mountainous Olkhon, the wide stormy sea, is thy dwelling- 
place.* . . . This is followed by the supplication. The name, 
small sea, small Baikal, is given to the straits between the 
island of Olkhon and the northern shore of Lake Baikal, that 
of great sea to the remaining part of the lake. 

Exactly in the same manner to another Khan, Kharhariai- 
Norn, is sung as follows : * High is thy dwelling-place, O Idjibey, 
upon the dark, wind-swept, wide black sea. On the one side, 
thou art descended from a bird, the swan, and the warlike 
Mongols, from father Khaga-Tai-Noin, from the sacred bird and 
a hairy mother, and from the thirteen Khalkhases Thy distant 
relatives are the seven Dokshids (terrible Buddhist deities) and 
lords of the Dalai-Lama and the Bogdo-Gegen.* The name 
of Bogdo-Gegen is usually given to the regenerator of the 
famous Buddhist teacher in Tibet, the historian of Buddhism, 
Taranatha. lie became incarnate in the person of a saint of U rga, 
m Mongolia. There is another prayer (to the lord of the black 
ram) in which there is also a reference to domination over 
the Baikal and its transference from the Baikal to the river 
Lena 

Here we discern an indication of the Mongolian and non- 
Buriat origin of one of the gods , but there are several of them. 
With regard to the water kings, it has already been noticed that 
their cult was established by Unukhui’s son from Uriankhai 
The connexion between the Buriat Shamanism and the Sha- 
manism of the neighbouring peoples is, however, not limited 
to this Among the gods and the spirits of the dead, the Buriat 
Shaman in his prayers often mentions the Shamans of the 
Karagases (a small tribe inhabiting the Eastern Sayan moun- 
tains), and especially those of the Tunguses In the prayer to 
the lord of the black ram, mention is made of his pulling up a 
larch tree and making a scourge of it , also of his subsequently 
entering into relationship with the 09 and the 77 Orotcnons— 
Eastern Trans-Baikal Tunguses 

io. Tea-gods. — Side by side with the Khans, 
descendants of the Western Tengris, a peculiar, 
as yet little known, worship of ‘ tea-gods,’ who are 
also well-disposed to mankind, like the Western 
Khans, is gradually being elucidated ; but nothing 
beyond a few names is known concerning it. In 
this cult the name of Bejm-Khatun, ‘ self -created 
mistress Bejin,’ demands paiticular attention. 
From the fragments of exoicisms which have 
been written down, one observes only indications 
concerning palaces of the watery sea ; these are 
described as having drawn up before them 90 
black steeds, and 90 grey ones, their saddles 
coveied with costly fur cloaks Together with the 
sea-palaces, a palace of the Dalai-Lama is men- 
tioned ; it has been introduced into the exorcism 
probably for no other reason than the temptation 
presented by the word claim , ‘ sea. ’ 

Mention is made in this prayer of 50 burning 
candles (a novelty borrowed from Christians or 
Buddhists), and of 99 mallets for the Shamans’ tam- 
bourines. The deities dealt with here arc called 
tea-gods because no* bloody sacrifices are offered 
to them, and libations are made not in wine, but 
in tea. This cult is developed among the Buriats 
living along the river Kuda, a tnbutary of the 
Angara. They have also a certain other cult — 
that of the Western, white gods, favourable to 
men. These are not descended from the Tengris, 
but have them as pioteetors. Side by side with 
the tea -burkhans (-gods) there is to be found among 
the Kuda and Balagan Buriats a cult of similar 
beings, favourable to men — khorduts. The only 
thing that is known concerning them is that they 
are under the protection of Oer-Sagan-Tengri, and 
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that their daughters and sons have at various times 
been great Shamanesses and Shamans. 

ii. Erlik- Khan.— The Eastern Khans, children 
and relatives of the 44 terrible Tengris, are as 
ferocious as their celestial progenitors. The first 
place among them is occupied by Erlen-Khan or 
Erlik-Khan, the judge and overseer of the sub- 
terranean dungeons. He has children, sons-in-law, 
and other relatives. It is remarkable that the 
court and numerous retinue of Erlik present, in re- 
gard to their organization, an exact copy of Russian 
judicial and administrative institutions. Erlik- 
Khan has his own chancelleries, his own function- 
aries for special missions, couriers, etc. One of 
these, Som-Sagan-Noin, in executing the Khan’s 
instructions, is in the habit of riding in a cart, 
which flies through the air without wheels or 
horses. The functionaries of the Siberian viceroys 
and governors boasted of the speed with which 
they moved from one place to another. Besides 
that, Som-Sagan-Nom tries law -suits. The Buriats 
who have litigation or suits pending in the Russian 
courts offer sacrifice to Som-Sagan-Noin. As most 
of the Siberian functionaries have subordinates, 
assistants, factotums, so Som-Sagan-Noin has two 
such assistants : Ukha-Tolegor-Khovduieff of the 
black Shamans, and Khan-Khormo-Noin, whose 
origin is not clear. They aie commissioned by 
Erfik-Khan to preside at various tribunals. Be- 
sides these, ErliK-Khan has yet another important 
official, Khurmen-Edjin, overseer of 88 prisons, to 
which again hundreds of clerks and other function- 
aries are attached. They are all engaged in ex- 
amining the affairs of men, whilst evil spirits are 
busy catching the souls of the guilty ; men do not, 
however, die on that account, but only sicken. 
The souls remain in these prisons until their 
earthly possessors die. Powerful Shamans are able 
to deliver a soul from its prison, but with great 
difficulty. There are also other prisons whence a 
Shaman can deliver a soul only with the help of 
the ancestors of the Shamans. There are some 
from which souls cannot be freed. The world is 
full of evil— hence, besides Erlik-Khan, there are 
others who, in the opinion of some Buriats, are 
even more terrible than Erlik himself ; such are 
Albin-Klian and Kharlak-Khan, who also have 
their tribunals. Albin-Khan is remarkable for 
the extraordinary swiftness of his movements and 
actions. The Buriats have a saying, ‘ to drive like 
Albinf i.e. very fast. 

If in other Buriat deities we see true Buriat 
nomads and hunters possessing supernatural powers, 
as far as Erlik is concerned, we have before us a 
real * culte modern©. ’ In the transformation of 
Erlik from the spirit of darkness, Ahriman, to the 
judge of the dead, Minos, a Lamaist influence may 
be discerned, but his attributes are certainly 
modem. The Erlik-Khan of the Shamans does 
not even make use of a mirror to see the deeds 
of a deceased person. Erlik-Khan has become a 
judge, an official, a governor-general sent by the 
celestial gods. Wishing to depict the sufferings of 
the sinful soul, the Buriat could think of nothing 
more terrible and unrelenting than Russian red- 
tapeism and the Russian prison system. The 
image of Erlik obscured the more ancient idea of 
retribution in another world for the deeds com- 
mitted in this one. We shall enlarge on these 
things in examining the question of Animism and 
its part in the beliefs of the Buriats. Other 
Eastern Khans harm man in various ways, by 
destroying his cattle (see above), or by inflicting 
maladies, especially infectious ones. Smallpox, 
typhoid fever, syphilis, measles, cancer, and other 
malignant diseases have their own lords. 

12. Deified human beings.— The Buriat pan- 
theon, as we have described it, presents a suffi- 


ciently familiar picture of a dualistic religion at 
its polytheistic stage ; but it is not yet completo. 
Deifiea human beings, Shamans, ana, in general, 
prominent persons who have attained to the rank 
of zayans (deities) and protectors of various locali- 
ties, must be included in it. According to some 
narratives, Esseghe-Malan himself was a man who 
had migrated to heaven, and there became a 
Tengri ; Jenghiz-Khan also is looked upon as a 
Tengri. The process of canonization has not been 
completed up to the present time, and we have 
contemporary examples of it. 

A retired major in the Russian army, Yeflra Pavlovich 
Sedykh, a poor solitary wretch, settled on the river Selenga 
in the village of Fofanova ; he was in the habit of taking a 
walk every Sunday up a hill situated near the village. For his 
amusement on these occasions he drank vodka, and under its 
influence he sang and danced till sleep overpowered him, when 
a Buriat servant brought him home without waking him. And 
so it happened that Yefim Pavlovich Sedykh died and was 
nearly forgotten. His memory, however, was resuscitated 
during a severe epizootic of homed cattle, a calamity that 
came from Mongolia and made Its way down the river Selenga 
The Shamans exhausted all their arts in adjurations and sacri- 
fices, but the epizootic rapidly advanced to the mouth of the 
Selenga, and ruin threatened the Kud&ra Buriats. Now, one 
of the Buriats, having remembered Major Sedykh, proposed to 
offer sacrifices to him, as the lord of the Fofanov hill Shamans 
were found who were able to compose an invocation to him, and 
a hymn in his praise ; sacrifices were offered, and the epizootic, 
so it is affirmed, ceased. Now Major Sedykh is considered as 
the lord of the Fofanov hill, and colleague of the lord of the 
river Selenga. The Becond instance of contemporary canoniza- 
tion took place almost under the eves of the writer. Two girls 
were terribly persecuted by their step-mother Being unable to 
endure their sufferings or to obtain protection from their 
father, they complained to the local authorities , but the latter 
did not take any steps in the matter, since it is the duty of 
children to obey their parents, and not to make complaints 
against them The girls, showing extraordinary pluck and 
energy, applied to all the numerous tribunals of the Russian 
judicial and administrative system , they got as far as the 
Governor-General of Irkutsk, but here also they failed to obtain 
redress. They returned to Trans-Baikalia, and probably died 
forgotten by everybody. Traditions concerning a wicked step- 
mother persecuting her Btep-daughters may be found among 
many Bunats In 1889 a destructive epidemic of influenza 
broke out among the Buriats at the mouth of the nver Selenga 
Again the local Shamans were at their wits’ end, and, notwith- 
standing all their efforts and their prayers, could not succeed in 
warding it off. They decided to send some Shamans to the isle 
of Olkhon to ask the c’i and experienced Shamans of that place 
for counsel and help./ The wise men of Olkhon found that; the 
malady, being a new one, required praters to new zayans. The 
two sisters above mentioned were remembered , information 
was collected to the effect that, after their return from Irkutsk, 
they began to practise Shamanism. Girls and, to a certain 
extent, women, according to the Buriat tales, often possess a 
magic power, foretell the future, perform heroic deeds, and the 
like. Thus a cult of the two sisters was formed, and ceremonies, 
almost mysteries, were arranged, in which not only the 
ShamanB, but also the youth of both sexes, depicted the ad- 
ventures and trials of the two sisters. In these invocations it 
is asserted that the unhappy sisters went m search of protec- 
tion, not only to the Governor-General of Irkutsk, but even to 
the Chinese Emperor, the Bogdo-Gegen of Urga, and the Dalai- 
Lama. The last, indeed, prophesied that their misery would 
end on their return to their native place. 

13. Idgins.— Idcins, i.e. lords, protectors of local- 
ities ana of the phenomena of nature, originating 
from posthumously deified human beings, are 
very numerous. The famous Shamans of old aie 
mostly looked upon as protectors of their own 
tribesmen, of certain localities, and even of par- 
ticular animals. Every taiga (a primeval forest 
thicket) has its lord. Often, when hunting lias 
been unsuccessful in a certain place, one hears that 
the lord of the taiga has lost his squirrels, sables, 
etc. , to the master of a neighbouring taiga at cards. 
The multitude of these lords will become quite 
comprehensible when we leave the regions of poly- 
theism and come down to the more ancient strata 
of Buriat beliefs. 

14. Animism. — Here, above all, we encounter a 
widely developed Animism. In stories, a hero, when 
encountering nis adversary, especially if the latter 
is a monster, a multi-headed semi-snake, or semi- 
man (mangus), often hears the following question : 
‘ What is that standing behind thee ? — thy soul or 
the soul of thy steed ? * 
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Not men only, but also certain objects and 
animals, have souls — not such, however, as men 
have, but of a lower sort. In answer to the question 
whether all objects possess a sunessun , a soul of 
inferior quality, a Kudara Shaman said * No ! ’ It 
appeared from questioning that only self-moving 
objects possess a sunessun , or such as, although 
incapable of moving themselves, appear to have 
the power of manifesting or producing motion, as, 
for instance, a gun or a bow. An arrow, according 
to Buriat stories, is certainly endowed not only 
with a sunessun , but even with traces of a 
rational soul. A discharged arrow gives chase to 
its fleeing victim ; it threatens it. Here we come 
into contact with the question of the complexity 
of the soul. This idea, extremely wide -spread as it 
is among uncivilized nations, is a further step in 
the development of primeval Animism. Believing 
that everything in nature has a spirit, man never- 
theless observes that the capabilities and sphere 
of action of different beings are not identical, and 
that their faculties also are different. Evidently 
in many of these, besides an ‘animus/ and besides 
a breath, similar to a breeze or atmosphere, there 
is also a whole series of other capabilities ; conse- 
quently in them the soul also is different. In man, 
and in the higher animals also, capabilities are 
not at once developed ; consequently they do not 
acquire a complete soul immediately. 

The doctrine concerning the complexity of the soul, and the 
existence of several kinds of souls, has long since been notloed 
by European and American ethnologists among almost all the 
Indians of North America. Its existence among the Eskimos 
has been demonstrated by Kranz, among the Polynesians by 
Ellis, and among the West Africans by M H Kingsley, while 
this belief among the ancient Egyptians is too well known to 
require more than a mere mention. As far as the Siberian 
Shamamsts, and especially the Buriats, are concerned, this 
subject was first broached by Podgorbunskl, a priest, who based 
his researches on materials previously collected by Khangaloff, 
Shashkoff, and Potanin His article, ‘Conceptions about the 
soul, the next world, and the life hereafter, among the Shamanist 
Buriats,’ was published in the Records of the Eastern Siberian 
Section of the Imperial Russian Geographical Society, 1892 
Later, the same thing was brought to light by Trostshansky 
among the Yukuts, and by Shvetsoff among the Altaians 

Among some Buriats a belief exists that a child 
acquires a soul only at the age of four yeais. The 
Olkhonian Bunats, according to observations of 
the young Buriat investigator Diamtsaranoff, con- 
sider that man has three souls ; the least important 
one rests on the bones, and the intermediate one 
flies m the air, and after death becomes a ‘ Dakhul ’ 
(see below). We have already mentioned that the 
souls languish in Eilik-Khan v s prisons, but their 
possessois do not die, they only sicken ; and a good 
Shaman may deliver the soul. Shashkoff (‘Sham- 
anism in Siboua/ Bee. of the Imp. 1 Russ Gcog. 
& *oc. 9 1864, l.) tells us why the Snamans of the 
present day do not possess the same power as their 
predecessois. The son of a rich man had fallen 
ill. A wise Shaman guessed that the invalids soul 
had been taken and was m the possession of the 
highest amongst the gods. The Shaman went to 
him and saw tnat the soul in question was kept by 
the god in an empty bottle, which he had closed 
with his finger. The Shaman transformed himself 
into a vicious fly, and bit the god so painfully in 
the cheek that he pulled Ins finger out of the bottle 
and grasped his cheek; the captive soul jumped 
out of the bottle, and the Shaman took it up 
and brought it back to the invalid. After this 
unpleasant incident the god thought fit to limit 
the power of the Shamans. Sometimes the Tengris 
take human souls to themselves, and if they are 
pleased with them they call the souls up a number 
of times. Such attention on the part oi the higher 
beings is not particularly flattering to the Buriats, 
the chosen persons having to pay for the favour by 
sacrificing their longevity. The Buriat scholar 
Dordji Banzaroff, in his hook The Black Faith (2nd 


ed. , St. Petersburg, 1893), lias already shown that 
the souls of the wicked remain zakhura-ben , or 
occupy the middle part between heaven and earth. 
The more circumstantial information of which we 
are now in possession goes to explain that the soul 
which neither has been stolen nor has accidentally 
departed from the body, but has been removed only 
by way of natural death, cannot at first comprehend 
the change in its situation, and does not know what 
to do. It suspects that something unusual has 
happened, on noticing that its feet leave no traces 
behind them on the ashes of the hearth, and that 
walking through woods or over grass does not make 
the shrubs bend beneath its weight or the grass to 
appear trampled. 

As these wandering souls often injure the living, 
it happens that among many Shamanist tribes the 
remaining members of the family in which death 
has taken place migrate to other localities. The 
influence of this fear of the defunct is very great. 
In Mongolia the writer has seen Buddhists, in the case 
of someone’s death m a house late in the autumn, 
move their winter camp away from places where 
they had already collected large stores of fuel — a 
thing by no means easy either to obtain or to keep 
there — to other places, while their former neighbours 
were afraid to make use of the neglected fuel anti 
other winter stores collected by the fugitives. 

15. Souls of the dead. — The Buriats, like many 
other semi-civilized peoples, believe in the existence 
of several categories of souls that after death be- 
come injurious to the living. The best known of 
them are the Dakhuls, Mu-Shubu, Bokholdoys , and 
A das. The ‘ Dakhuls * mostly spring from the souls 
of the poor, both men and women. Every Buriat 
hamlet lias its Dakliul ; but it is injurious only to 
little children. Adults treat them with indiffer- 
ence. Children of the gods themselves also suffer 
from Dakhuls. Uklia-Solbon-Tengri, having 
married a common Buriat woman, thereby offended 
the goddess of the sea, and she transformed 
herself into a Dakhul and attacked Ukha-Solbon’s 
son. The Tengri sought the help of two Shamans, 
the second of whom managed to save the semi- 
divine child from his sickness. The Alar Buriats 
have another enemy of children, a human blood- 
sucker of the vampire kind ; this little creature, 
called Amukha, has never been seen by any one. 
It sucks up the life blood of an infant. In these 
cases the help of a Shaman is sought. 

The souls of deceased young women or girls are 
transformed into creatures called ‘Mu-Shubu’ — a 
bad or injurious bird — if their father puts tinder 
with them into the grave. A Mu-Shuou has the 
appearance of a woman, but its lips project like 
a bird’s beak ; it can transform itself into various 
animals, but its beak remains unchanged. It 
always carries tinder under its right armpit; if 
the tinder is taken away from it, it cries, ‘ Look in 
your hand * ; if the person does so, the tinder turns 
into worms ; if he does not, the tinder is preserved, 
and by means of it one may become rich. Beyond 
trifling annoyances, the Mu-Shubu cannot do people 
any harm. Souls of the dead sometimes take the 
shape of more injurious beings, such as the so- 
called * Bokholdoys/ which steal human souls. 

In the story ITpitel-Khubun (= ‘ Orphan *) (Records of the East - 
Siberian Section of the Imp Russ Geog. Soc., Ethnog. Section, 
vol 1 pt 2nd, Irkutsk, 1890), the hero t who understands the 
language of birds, finds the means of curing the king’s son. lie 
accordingly presents himself before the Khan, cures the latter's 
son, and, having been rewarded, departs. On his way be meets 
a number of Bokholdoys dragging away the stolen soul of the 
king's son, and enters Into conversation with the kidnappers. 
He asks them what the Bokholdoys are afraid of. It appears 
’that they are most afraid of prickly shrubs. The Bokholdoys, 
in their turn, ask him vihy the grass he is walking on gets 
trampled, ana why the shrubs break under his feet. 'Because 
I died only recently, and have not yet learned to walk as you 

do, ’ comes the answer from the living man. Then a second 
question is put to him : 4 What were you most afraid of when 
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you were alive ? ' It turns out that he was most afraid of fat 
meat, lie then asks them to teach him how to steal souls 
*Oome and just carry this soul,' reply the Bokholdovs, but 
the cunning: Buriat, having got hold of the soul, hides himself 
with it in a thicket of thorny shrubs The Bokholdovs, in order 
to compel the man to give up the soul, throw pieces of fat 
meat at him. He screams terribly, but does not part with 
the soul. In the end the Bokholdoys depart without having 
achieved anything, and the orphan returns the soul to the 
king's son and thus completes his cure 

The ‘ Adas * are the souls of dead children. They 
look like miniature human beings, but their moutn 
is situated under the lower jaw, and opens not 
upwards and downwards, but to the right and left. 
On meeting people they hide the lower part of their 
face in their sleeves in order to avoid being recog- 
nized. People often see the Adas, particularly the 
Shamans. The Adas greatly fear horned owls, and 
in houses where there are children the skin of one 
of these birds is hung up. The Adas are injurious 
to children, drink up the milk in the yurtas , eat up 
the food, and spoil things. When the Adas become 
too troublesome to a family, a Shaman is summoned. 
One Shaman forced thirteen Adas into a cauldron, 
shut them in with the lid, and burnt them over the 
fire. The Adas can be killed. When dead they 
resemble a little animal. Besides evil Adas there 
are also good ones that keep watch over dwell* 
$ngs and guard them from thieves. If a thief 
or an unknown person takes anything belonging 
to the owner of the house, the Adas will not 
give it up, and shout: 4 Manai, manail 9 (‘Ouis, 
ours ! ’). 

Like most other semi-civilized ftnd primitive 
tribes, the Buriats have no marked boundary be- 
tween life and death. The heroes in their stones 
rise up from their graves, and not only they but 
the monsters — the Mangkliatais — slain by them do 
so too. To prevent a slam Mangkhatai from re- 
turning to life, it is necessary to scatter its bones 
and reduce its flesh to ashes. Notwithstanding 
the wide-spread cult of snakes, we do not consider 
that of the Mangkliatais to be merely a local 
Buriat one. Agreeing with Podgorbunski, we 
consider it to have been brought from the South. 
The Mangkliatais are absolutely identical with the 
Mongolian Mangus and the Kak^asas of India ; the 
same must be said of the winged snakes. But let 
us now return to the question about life and 
death. Besides the idea of life after death, retri- 
bution also is not unknown to the Bunats. Among 
the Mecords of the East Siberian Se< turn of the 
Geographical Society , which have so often been 
quoted, theie are m the section relating to the 
ethnography of the Buriats characteristic data on 
the above question. 

In the story about Mu-Monto, the hero set out for the other 
world in order to induce his grandfather to give him a horse 
and a saddle which the father of Mu-Monto had promised him 
He got to the other world by holding on to a fox's tail. There 
he saw a drove of horses pasturing on bare stones, and yet 
they were very fat , farther on he saw a herd of lean domestic 
cattle on a splendid pasture-ground After that he came across 
some women sewn together in pairs by their mouths ; then 
he encountered Shamans and officials being boiled in cauldrons, 
men with hands and feet tied, and naked women embracing 
knotty stumps of wood. In another place farther on he saw 
women apparently not possessing anything at all, but living 
in plenty; and finally, starving ones surrounded b> riches 
At last he found his grandfather, who gave to the hero the 
coveted horse and saddle, and explained to him everything he 
had seen. The fat horses fattening on tho stones belonged during 
their lifetime to a good master, the lean cattle to a bad one 
The women sewn together by their mouths were slanderers and 
gossip-mongers , the women embracing stumps were in tho 
habit of leading an immoral life ; the officials and Shamans 
were being boiled m a cauldron for oppressing the people ; the 
contented-looking women were compassionate to the poor. In 
another story the hero goes to the Sun's mother, and on his 
way meets with three women one hanging on a door, another 
on a cow’s horns, and a third fixed with her back to a boat 
The first drove the poor from her door, the second refused 
milk to them, the third would not give even water. 

The souls of the dead have a chief of their own 
over them who has only one eye. He can be killed 
by shooting him in the eye. After being killed 


this chief becomes transformed into a pelvis, which 
must be burnt. 

16. Worship of ancestors.-— Having to deal with 
such a widely developed Animism, one is involun- 
tarily confronted by the question of the worship 
of ancestors. Among the materials hitherto col- 
lected there are few data i elating to this subject. 
Only distinguished persons are venerated. Here 
perhaps the very ancient custom of depriving old 
people of their lives did not pass away without 
leaving a certain lasting influence. Aged men and 
women were dressed in their very best clothes, were 
seated in the place of honoui among the circle of 
their relatives and friends, and, after conversation 
and libations of wine, were made to swallow a long 
strip of fat. This, of course, resulted m their 
death from suffocation. The custom, according to 
tradition, was dropped by order of Esseghe-Malan- 
Tengri himself ; but, notwithstanding this, we heard 
of a Buriat who drove away with Ins feeble grand- 
father and left linn to die in the forest. Stories 
full of examples of parents causing the destruction 
of their eliildien for fear of being maltreated by 
them are not rare. At the same time, between 
brothers and sisteis w^e find again and again ex- 
amples of tender affection and self-denial. Young 
women are distinguished for their perspicuity, their 
supernatural knowledge, their biavery, strength, 
and proficiency in the use of weapons. Such 
heroines often vanquish the most famous wainors 
and monsters. 

17. Worship of animals. — From the example 
of the above-mentioned horses (§ 15) we have seen 
that animals also pass over into tho world beyond 
the giave, and live theie after death. So it should 
he, 1 or a hoise is the closest friend of its master. 
Tho knight and his steed are msepaiable. When 
a hero is boin m a family, a laro and heroic hoise is 
horn for him too. Each hero speaks of himself as 
4 1 , So-and-so, uder of a chestnut, or a black, or a 
steed of some other colour.’ The horse gives his 
master advice, extricates linn from calamities, and 
dies defending Ins rider. In Bukha-Nom-Baobai, 
the bull that p *bsequently became one of the 
Western Khans, a Tengri’s son and piogenitor of two 
Buriat tubes, are cleailyseen tho germs of toteimsm, 
the only diflerence being the fact that Buklia-Nom 
is not claimed as the piotector of any particular 
clan, but is worshipped by all Bunats Not less 
honoured is the eagle. In the Mongolian history 
of Sanan-Sozon-Khan (of Urdus) it is mentioned 
that the Bunats presented an eagle to Jengluz- 
Khan in token of submission. The eagle is looked 
upon as the son of Khagat-Noin, Kliormusta- 
Tengri’s son. The eagle was born without feathers, 
and went to the Western Tengns, wdio stuck 
feathers over the light half of its body ; the other 
side w r as coveied with featheis by the Eastern 
Tengris. The eagle was the first Shaman ; but, 
being unable to communicate with men, it re- 
quested that its duties should lie tiansferred to a 
man, and a human son was bom to it; this son 
became tho first Shaman in human foim. Con- 
siderable respect by reason of its wisdom is enjoyed 
by the hedgehog, concerning which many legends 
are current. 

One of them relates that the lord of the eaith, l)ibia Sagan- 
Noin, whilst visiting Khormusta-Tengri, asked the latter to make 
him a present of the ray h of the sun and moon khormusta was 
puzzlea To refuse his quest's request was impossible, and to 
gratify it meant to dcprtie mankind of light The master of 
the earth took his departure, threatening to vent his vengeance 
on mankind for the violation of the inles of hospitality 
Khormusta, wishing to save man from such a calamity, tried to 
catch the rays of the sun and moon, but did not succeed. A 
council of all the Tengris was convoked, and the hedgehog was 
invited to it. The hedgehog’s appearance among the Tengris 
caused general laughter, because it rolled like a ball (as the 
Bunats think) instead of using its limbs. The hedgehog took 
offence and went home Khormusta sent spies after it to listen 
in case the animal on its way might talk to itself. (In all the 
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legends the hedgehog shows an Inclination to express its 
thoughts aloud ) The hedgehog on its way home was, indeed, 
talking to itself ‘To catch the rays of the sun and moon is 
impossible,' it was saying ; * the lord of the earth must be com- 
pelled to withdraw his demand. Were Khormusta to visit him, 
and ask of him as a present a horse out of the sun’s reflexion 
and an arrow made of an echo, the lord of the earth would be 
unable to procure them.' This speech, overheard by spies, was 
communicated to Khormusta-Tengn, who acted on the hedge- 
hog's advice, and in this way extricated himself from the 
difficulty and saved the human race from misfortune. 

The wise hedgehog is often subjected to ridicule ; 
but it also takes revenge. Once, while it was passing 
by a herd of oxen, and, later on, some horses, the 
animals laughed at it. The hedgehog cursed them, 
and declared that they should be men’s slaves. 
After that people began to domesticate oxen and 
horses and to make them work. On another 
ocoasion, when a bridegroom, after taking up his 
abode in his bride’s house (this was a Tengri 
wedding), soon left his wife, the hedgehog said 
that the bride ought to be sent to the bridegroom, 
because a bride would not leave her husband’s 
house, whereas a husband is prone to escape at the 
first favourable opportunity from bis father-in- 
law’s house. After this both the Tengris and 
mankind discarded the old custom and followed 
the hedgehog’s advice. Swans are also highly 
honoured, since in their form the Tengris’ daugh- 
ters frequently appear. Swans have their lord 
and protector. Any one killing a swan is doomed 
to die soon afterwards ; the same is affirmed by 
the Buriats respecting ravens and kites. The fox, 
too, in Eastern lands, retains the traits of 
cunning Iteynard ; but they are not so malicious 
as those of nis Western brother. Neither on the 
wolf nor on the bear does he play his malicious 
tricks. The fox more frequently plays the part of 
protector, of simpleton, and helps them on in the 
world. In one story two swans get the better of 
the fox in cunning, and almost drown that animal 
in the sea. 

The Buriats, being a race of cattle-breeders, and 
at the same time hunters, have an immense num- 
ber of legends about various animals, of which 
many have their Idgins (lords). 

Besides that of the Mangkhatais, or monsters, 
there exists also a snake-cult widely spiead over 
the whole Shamanist world. Ribbons, straps, and 
twisted thongs over the Shaman’s vestments repre- 
sent snakes or their souls. Even the worlct of 
lower animals is not forgotten : these are supposed 
to possess an organization similar to that of human 
society. Ants have their king — Sharagoldgi- 
Khan ; field-caterpillars and worms are also 
divided into communities governed by chiefs, who 
in their turn are under kings. All the animal 
kingdoms have their sovereigns: the birds have 
Khan Garideh, a mythical bird of the Indian tales ; 
the beasts — Arslan-Zon, the lion ; the snakes — 
Abyrga-Mogoi, the snake ; Abar^a-Ekhe-Za- 
^assun, the great fish, ranks as king of the 
fishes ; it has 13 fins. The bat alone is not subject 
to any one, it being neither bird, nor beast, nor 
fish, nor insect. The bear, which is so prominent 
in the cult of other Shamanists, does not play an 
important part in the beliefs of the Buriats. 

18. Tree-worship. — The vegetable world also 
has. its sacred trees, with their corresponding 
Idgins (lords). A sacred tree must have red pith ; 
it is known by the name of Gan-mod, the fire- 
tree. If used for building houses, it will be warm 
in winter, but it is insecure in cases of fire and 
lightning. In woods, along footpaths, at fords, 
and on the highest points of mountain-passes, 
trees decorated with ribbons (iren) are often met 
with. It does not, however, follow that such 
sacrifices are offered to the tree itself. More fre- 
quently they are intended for the lord of the 
mountain-pass, ford, or forest. Only trees of a 


strange and uncommon aspect are considered 
worthy of worship. Some plants, according to the 
belief of the Buriats and other Shamanists, cause 
ram and thunderstorms, if dug out ; such is the 
root of the Statice gmelini. Others, such as the 
J uniperu 8 communis , Picea sibirica , Thymus ser - 
pyllum t Betula alba , and Betula daurica , are con- 
sidered pure and sacred, and are used in religious 
rites. Along with these there exist also unclean 
trees, such as the aspen tree (Populus tremulans). 
Wicked black Shamans of both sexes sometimes 
drive even gentle and peaceful Buriats to the most 
extreme degree of exasperation and even to murder. 
But to kill a Shaman does not mean to have got 
rid of him. To deprive the corpse of the power 
of working harm, it must be fixed down in the 
grave with aspen poles and covered over with 
aspen logs. 

19. Nature-worship. — In inorganic Nature also 
Shamanists find objects of worship. We refer here 
to mountain summits, cliffs, etc., which have their 
own lords or Idgms, one of the most terrible of 
whom is the lord of a cliff at the source of the 
river Angara. At this spot runs a range of sub- 
merged rocks, and amongst them rises a high and 
steep cliff, past which the stream rushes with 
incredible rapidity, the high foaming waves uiff 
ceasingly hurling their spray at the rocky ram- 
parts. In former times Buriats suspected of great 
crimes were sworn in before this rock. The 
Russian Government, however, has been specially 
requested by them to put an end to this practice, 
as it frightened not only the accused but also 
those who had to administer the oath. ‘ An un- 
godly man even there, at that awful spot, would 
not be afraid of lying, whilst believers and god- 
fearing men do not dare to disturb the terrible 
zayan even m a right cause, and, however innocent, 
rather take the guilt upon themselves’ (see Samo- 
kvasoff, The Law of Custom among the Siberian 
Aborigines ). According to the Altaians, the lords 
of mountains quarrel with one another, enter into 
relationship, get married, and form alliances. 

20 . Fetishism. — In the part dealing with the 
Tengris we mentioned the stones cast down by them 
from heaven — the human shulun and zada . Here 
we have already real fetishes, possessing magic pro- 
perties similar to a magnet, which has the property 
of attracting iron. The Shamanist Turks do not 
stop here : every strange-looking little stone is 
regarded as a saat and tchaat tash (saat and 
zada reveal the common origin of the names). 
Such stones ai e often worn on the girdle, together 
with their knife and tinder, by the Uriankhai 
Sojots. In localities which abound in ancient 
archaeological monuments, tumuli, and statues of 
stone, these are called tchaa tas 9 and to some of 
them even sacrifices are offered. According to 
tradition, Jenghiz-Khan was in possession of a very 
powerful magic stone, and in a decisive battle with 
the Naimans, after which the Mongol conqueror ac- 
quired a powerful influence over Eastern politics, 
he made use of his stone, causing a terrible snow- 
storm to arise against his enemies and thus putting 
them to flight. 

21. Earth- worship. — Among the Buriats and 
Mongols earth-worship exists, but it assumed 
different forms among the two. To the Mongols, 
according to B&nzaroff, the earth appears as a 
female principle, and heaven as a male one. This 
ancient beliet has, according to Banzaroffs state- 
ment, been observed by older travellers among the 
Kumans who inhabited the steppes of South Russia, 
and in ancient Russian historical documents were 
known under the name of Polovfcsi, as well as 
among an earlier people that lived in the present 
Northern Mongolia — the Tukiu, according to the 
Chinese transcription, and Turks, according to 
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ancient runes, like lapidary inscriptions, first 
deciphered in 1893 by the Danish scholar Thomsen. 
The name of the goddess of the eai tli was Etugen ; 
by the Mongols sne is more often called Teleglen- 
Edzen, the master or mistress of the surface of the 
earth. In the higher style on Mongolian docu- 
ments the earth is called Altan-telgey (the golden 
surface). BanzarofTs remarks lead one to believe 
that the word Etugen was also used in the collec- 
tive sense of the 77 Etugens as a ‘ pendant ’ to the 
99 Tengris. The indications relating to the exist- 
ence of this cult among the Kumans and the 
Tukiu, the ancient Turks, and the number 77, 
which is a favourite with the Siberian Turks, 
instead of the multiple of 9, which is usual among 
the Mongols, make one suspect the non-Mongolian 
origin or the cult. Simpler, moie original, and 
more exact is the conception concerning the lord 
of the earth among the Balagan Buriats. His 
name is Daban-Sagan-Nom, he is an old man with 
white hair; his wife is a grey-haired old woman 
called Deleyte - Sagan - Khatun. The Olkhonian 
Buriats, living as they do in the midst of the 
Baikal, offer sacrifice to the mistress of the sea — 
Aba-Khatun — whilst as lord of the whole earth 
we find here Buklia-Nom, with whom we have 
already acquainted the reader. Sacrifices to the 
lord of the earth are made when the agricultural 
season is over. 

22 . The cult of the heavenly bodies. — This is 
but slightly developed in the Bunat Shamanism. 
The sun is said to have its Idgm — a woman to 
whom it is the custom to sacrifice a ram. A 
former investigator, Shashkoff, saw ongons of the 
sun and moon in the shape of discs covered with 
red stuff ; but Khangalott and Agapitoll could 
find no trace of them ; thus one may perhaps 
agree with Agapitoff that this cult is passing into 
oblivion. The moon is better remembeied : accord- 
ing to Shashkoff, it is sometimes the cause of a 
woman’s pregnancy. In the shoit Mongolian 
annals, Altan Tobchi (golden button), it is men- 
tioned that one of Jenghiz- Khan’s ancestors was 
conceived of a moon’s ray. A legend about a mali- 
cious woman and her step-daughter, whom a wolf 
wanted to devour, but who was saved by the sun 
and the moon, is wide-spread among all the Sha- 
manist tribes. The sun and the moon descended 
and carried off the persecuted girl to the heavens, 
together with the pail she was using to get water 
with, and the shrub by which she held herself whilst 
coming down to the water’s edge. The moon pre- 
vailed upon the sun to leave the girl to him, because 
of his feelmg lonely on his tedious nightly rounds. 
In the spots which appear on the moon's surface 
the Buriats and other Shamamsts discern a girl 
with a pail and a shrub in her hands. We have 
already mentioned Venus — Uklm-Solbon, the even- 
ing star, which is considered a Tengri’s son. The 
conceptions concerning heavenly bodies are prob- 
ably very ancient ones. The Great Bear is called 
by the Buriats and the Mongols ‘ seven old men,’ 
and sometimes ‘ seven Tengris. ’ Banzaroff tells us 
that, in the book of sacrifices, or the veneration of 
the stars and gods, there is a prayer to seven 
Tengris, but ho does not quote it. The Turks of 
Siberia call the Great Bear Djity Kudai , ‘ seven 
godB,’ and also Djity Khyz t * seven maidens.’ Tlio 
common name is here an indication of ancient 
origin. In the constellation ot Onon eveiy one 
can see three marals (Cervus maral) chaseu by a 
huntsman and three dogs. The star with a reddish 
tint has been wounded by the hunter’s arrow. We 
have heard that this hunter is the son-in-law of 
Erlik-Khan. The dogs in time will overtake the 
marals, and that will be the end of the world. 
The Polar star along with the two bright stars 
of the Little Bear group is called the picket, to 


which two lassoed horses are tethered and around 
which they move. We have already spoken of the 
fact that certain occupations ( e.g . the fisherman’s 
and the blacksmith’s) nave their protectors. 

23 . Fire-worship. — There are also gods of the 
chase and of the Household, as 4 Udeshi-Burkhat,’ 
the doorkeepers ; but the Tengri of fire, the brother 
of Ukha-Solbon— Sakhidai-Nom — stands above all 
and commands the greatest respect ; his wife is 
known by the name of Sakhala-Khatun. The 
master of fire is called in incantations the maker 
of happiness; he sits by the hearth nodding his 
head, and with his tinder strikes fire and kindles 
a flame. His wife sits swinging to and fro like 
a person in a state of intoxication (depicting 
the dancing flame on the hearth). Just as among 
the Indo-European nations, fire has a sacred im- 
portance to the Mongols and Buriats. ‘His fire 
is out,’ one says of tho head of an extinct or 
ruined family. The Mongols, when selling a per- 
son’s property for debt, close up his dwelling and 
extinguish the fire by pouring water down the 
smoke-outlet. A bride, in taking leave of the 
paternal house in the company of her friends, 
walks round the fire. On entering her husband’s 
house she bows before the fire, arranges the file- 
wood, and, by way of sacrifice, thiows pieces of 
mutton grease on to the hearth. Among many 
Shamanists, tinder, being the means of procuring 
fire, is never placed with the deceased. The ex- 
planation of this is twofold : a corpse is considered 
unclean, and Under may not be placed alongside 
of one, as it is the symbol of file, tho all-cleans- 
ing element. Likewise a deceased person, as he 
may perhaps show hostility towards the living, 
must not be given the dangerous implement pos- 
sessing the mysterious power of creating fire. 

24 . Cosmogony. — The cosmogony of the Buriats 
is not distinguished by originality. Other Sha- 
manists have more elaborate cosmogonies : from 
the very beginning they evolve in regular sequence 
the idea of two principles of good and evil. In 
the four Buriat variations known to us we discover 

! only fragments, retained in the memory of the 
people, of an entire epic which has been pre- 
served in the greatest detail m the Altai tales. 
The Buriats say that formerly there was nothing 
except water; then the god Sombov-Burkhan, 
or (according to others) three gods or Burkhans, 
Esseghe-Burkhan, Maidan-Burkhan, and Shibe- 
geni-Burkhan (in the last two are clearly seen 
tho Buddhist Maitreya and S&kyamum), met a 
bird, Anghir (Anas rutila), that swam on the waters, 
and compelled it to dive to the bottom of the sea 
and fetch up from there some earth. Anghir 
brought up some black earth in its beak, and on its 
feet some red clay. Thereupon God, or the gods, 
j threw both the black and the red earth round 
about, and thus hard soil was formed, upon which 
grew up both trees and a variety of grass. After- 
wards the gods created man (man and woman) 
covered with wool, and m order to decide to whom 
should fall the honour of giving life to the couple 
so created, they agreed to place each a candle m a 
vessel and to retire to rest. He whose candle 
should burn till morning and in whose vessel a 
flower should blossom was to give life to men. 
Slubegeni awoke before the others, and observing 
that only Maidan’s candle was still burning, and 
that there was also a flower giown, whereas his 
own candle was already extinguished and there 
was no flower in his vessel, hastened to change 
candles with Maidari and to transplant his flower 
into his own pot. When the others woke up and 
foundjthe flower and burning candle in Sliibegeni’s 
vessel, they decided that he was to give life to 
men. Maiaari, however, in virtue of his capability 
of knowing everything, was aware of the deception 
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perpetrated, and said to Shibegeni : * Thou hast 1 
deceived us, and consequently the men given life 
by thee will be deceivers. ’ Thereupon the two 
Burklians flew up to heaven, and Slnbegem gave 
life to men, and set a dog to watch them. Here 
there appears on the scene a new person, Khitkur 
(devil), who promised to feed tho dog and give it a 
liair coveung to ward ofl the attacks of wintei 
fiosts, if the dog permitted his approach to men 
(the dog was created naked, without any hair) 
The dog was tempted by this promise of food and 
hail, and admitted Slntkur to men ; the latter weie 
spat upon, and the dog got coveied with coarse 
hail Slnbegem theieupon came down to earth 
and cursed tho dog, saying that notwithstanding 
its hair it would suiter irom frosts in winter, and 
would be enslaved by man; it would get beaten, and 
to satisfy its hunger it would have to gnaw hones 
and to devour excrement. As to man, Slubegeni 
shaved ofl all his hair, excepting that on the head, so 
that now man became naked, and only here and 
there, when he is grown, does he get some hair on 
his body According to this legend men weie 
cieated by a deceiver. In the Altai version, ovei 
the watcift there appeal the god of light and his 
assistant Ei lik-Khan. The latter plunges dow n to 
get eaith, hut on handing it to the god he keeps 
back a pait of it ; it grows m his mouth, and he is 
compelled to pray to God to be delivered fiom this 
infliction. The eaith taken out of the mouth 
of Erllk forms, latei on, mountains and stones 
Between the two principles a struggle is earned on, 
until at last the giant of the god of light, Mandy- 
goshun, precipitates Erlik-Klian into the abyss. 
At the piesent time, according to the Altai cosmo- 
logy, the god of light, Ulghen the Good, governs 
the world, but his goodness prevents him from per- 
secuting and punishing men for their faults. He 
only deprives them of his protection ; then it is 
Erlik w ho assumes Ins right to toiture men. Having 
sufieied his infliction, men improve again, and re- 
turn to Ulghen. The god of light lcstrains Eilik. 

25. Ongons.— Turning now to the material and 
ritual side of the cult, we shall fiist treat of the 
ongons. The Turks of Yenisei call the ongon 
tyus f whereas among the Altaians it is named 
kurmes . On the one hand, it is an image of God, 
and, on the other, God himself, a fetish possessed of 
lus own power The tyus, or ongon, reminds us of 
the r6le which among some Chustian peoples is 
filled by the images of saints. 

In the teaching of the Church the icon is a representation of 
some saint, and has for its object to call up in believers pious 
reminiscences of the life and deeds of the depicted person, and to 
arouse the desire to follow his example, but the ( ommon people 
look upon tho icons in a different light- Candles lighted before 
the icons are not merely an outward sign of veneration, but 
also a sacrifice to God , bowings and prayers are petitions and 
thanksgivings for benefits vouchsafed The saints have their 
own social spheres of influence St Humbert is looked upon 
as the patron of hunteis , St Nicholas as the patron of sailors 
There are patrons of cattle, and healers of diseases Even one 
and the same person possesses different qualities on different 
icons In every chapel one can find several pictures of the 
Madonna, and yet we see the lame and the crippled make their 
pilgrimages of hundreds of miles to pray to a Madonna, the 
healer of the cnpple . others go to another icon to free them- 
selves from nervous fits, hysteria, and epilepsy The icons 
perform miracles , consequently in one w ay or another, either 
by their own power or by that obtained from another source, 
they manifest their capability of acting, and therefore cannot be 
considered as simple representations, or as pictures which on- 
gender certain feelings and dispositions, but as an independent 
power. The conception of the ongons is much more coarse and 
naive Together with the ongons, pictures are also known 
under the name of ongons , these represent the deities of a lower 
order According to Banzaroff, all the relatives and forefathers 
of Jenghiz-Khan have become ongons , as ongons also are 
accounted some dead, but renowned, Shamans The method 
of representing the ongon does not present much variety 
Generally sx^eakmg, it is either a piec e of some material, or 
several pieces with designs, mostly of human figures, and 
various accessories in the shape of ow’l-feathers or hits of 
otter fur I11 some instances w e find a coarsely made wooden 
figure of man The Baikal Buriats (of Kuda, Olkhon, and Ver- 
knolensk) acknowledge the so called mountain ongons. These aro 


found mostly among newly married couples On a small piece 
of brocade or silken material are designed a few coarsely made 
human figures, the trunk being represented by a straight line, 
as also the hands and legs, while the eyes are made of glass beads 
sewn on, over the head being fixed tho feathers of an owl ; 
from the upj>er side of the ends of the piece with the above 
designs ribbons hang down , on the breast of every image are 
suspended little figures made of tin Among the antiquities 
found on tho Uinl Mountains in the Government of Perm, one 
frequently meets with bronze figures of birds with their wings 
outstretched, and of human beings with small human figures 
on their breasts A probable explanation of these little figures 
found on bronze articles and upon ongons is that they re- 
present the souls of tho large figures The number of figures 
and their names vary in different localities The mountain 
ongons arc not kept inside the yurta, but m the yard, and more 
frequently in the neighbourhood of tho winter quarters A 
niche is cutout in a column, and therein is placed an ongon, 
which is first deposited m a wooden case or a felt bag, in winch, 
by way of an offering, are also placed branches of the Thymus 
berpyllum and tobacco The Buriats of Olkhon construct a low 
deal enclosure with an overhanging ioof, and suspend their 
ongons within the enclosure , sometimes the> c ut down a birch 
tree and put it woth its branches in tho ground, suspending their 
ongons m felt bags from the branches, just as birds are sus- 
pended in their cages , then they erect over the tree a protect- 
ing roof of deals The acquirement of mountain ongons after a 
wedding, when the couple aro moving into their own house, 
and the variety of figures on tho ongons and of their names, 
seem to point to their representing local, specially venerated, 
household deities Eacli of these ongons serves only for its 
particular owner ? after his death the ongon is burnt, and the 
new master calls in a Shaman to consecrate a new one and place 
it in position Among some Shamamsts, as, for example, those of 
Altai, the ongon is fixed for a tune only They make ongons of 
hares’ skins and keep them for seven years only, after which 
period they are replaeed by new ones The ongons which are 
kept inside the yurtas are divided into men's and women’s, 
the former are kept on the left-hand side of the entrance, or 
husband's part , the latter on the right-hand side, which is 
destined for women and their Bpecial belongings Speaking of 
men’s ongons, Agapitoff mentions a very ancient one among 
the Balagan Bunats, which was brought from Mongolia by a 
progenitor of one tribe of Bunats It consisted of a coarsely 
made human head with hair on it and a beard of sheepskin, 
and had iron rattles round the neck It was called Borto. 
Judging from the name, it may represent an ancient, semi- 
mythic al ancestor of Jenghiz-Khan, Burte Ohono Its Mongo- 
lian origin is corroborated by tho fact also that dev otions before 
it are performed in the same way as the Buriat Lamaists bow 
before their Buddhas Although the ongon spirits are accounted 
as lower deities, the ongon pictures are sometimes representa- 
tions also of the highest neisonages of the Buriat Olympus 
The son of a Tengri, the goa of fire, Sakhldai Nom, and Sakliala- 
hhatun, his consort, have their own ongons — two coarse wooden 
figures covered with red cloth Such an ancient ongon 
Agapitoff saw in the house of a Buriat fifty years old, who told 
I11111 that it belonged to his grandfather, ic to the period 
of the expedition of Pallas and of Georgy Some ongons of 
fire scon by Agapitoff were evidently of a more recent, com- 
mon origin {ongons zurukhtan — ongons with designs on them) 
The Ukhan-Khat ongons, 1 e those of the Water Khans, present 
on c omparison with the above desi ribed, the peculiarity tha 
besides the pictures of men, on the upper part of the piece cfc 
stuff there is a line representing heaven, the human figures are 
drawn in two rows, one beneath the other, and under the lower 
row there are representations of the camel, the snake, and the 
frog On many ongons vvhicn arc to he seen 111 the Russian 
Museum of the Emperor Alexander in , over the human heads 
and above the line roughly representing heaven, a number of 
points stand for the stars Among tho latter one can always 
distinguish the constellation of the Great Bear , olliei stars are 
also indicated, but their arrangement has not the slightest 
rc semblance to the actual ui rangement in the heavens , some- 
times a cloud in the sky is represented on the ongons by a 
curved line 

The ongons are very numerous, and would almost require 
an article to themselves It will suffice here to mention only a 
few of them Women's ongons, placed on the right-hand of the 
entrance, are generally considered as prote< tors of children, hut 
there are also some which protect child-bearing Ongons of the 
lords of animals, such as the ferret, the ermine, and the marten, 
are also met with As lord of the ferret is considered a famous 
ancient Shanmn Ollengha, who came from Mongolia, learned 
Shamanism in Pekin, and travelled not on horseback, but on a 
ferret This Shaman, according to tradition, lived at the time 
when the Buriats w ere subjugated by Russia, and was the first to 
pay tribute to the White Ozar The distinguishing feature of 
the ongons of animals, with the exception of the lord of the 
goat-, consists in the skui of the animal, or a part of it, entering 
into the composition of the design The Baikal Buuats have 
an ongon with a human figure representing a Shaman with a 
tambourine This ongon was known to Georg}, but we have 
little information about it Agapitoff affirms that, according 
to the accounts of the Buriats, it is a representation of an 
ancient Shaman There are also ongons of diseases The one 
which is considered helpful incases of swellings and boils con- 
sists of a bit of skin cut up into strips in the form of a ring, and 
there is an ongon of the itch — viz a bit of Bhecpskin. Ex- 
tremely complicated is the Balagan Khotkho ongon It is dedi- 
cated to fifty eight personages among whom are included botk 
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Ukha-Solbon and the nine daughters of Esseghc-Malan and Gaizu* 
shin-two girls who had died in winter of cold and hunger, and 
who are invoked m the places at the estuary of the Selenga in 
cases of influenza (see above) — and the lord of the moon and 
sun. Hut all the Khotkhn ongons seen by the writer had less 
than fifty-eight pictures The most complete ongon, which is 
preserved in the Museum of the East Sibcn in section of the 
Geographical Society, has only thirty eight pit tures 
The ongons of the white smiths- — the sons of Bojntoi— stand 
quite apart They, it is asserted, came down from heaven, and 
each one held some smith’s implement in his hand Their ongons 
represent small human figures of iron, holding smith’s imple- 
ments m their hands 

With the ongons should be mentioned also the so < ailed zya 
If a person desires to destroy his enemy, he draws a figure of 
him on a bit of cloth-stuff or paper, and, with adjurations, hides 
it in, or somewhere near, the house of his victim This is a very 
dangerous thing, especially If done with the help of a blaek 
Shaman The victim begins to sit ken, and his only safety is to 
be found in calling in a good Shaman, who finds the zya and 
burns it 

26. Dedication of animals. — Alongside of the 
ongons, there is a custom among Shamanists of 
dedicating to their gods domestic animals 'Hie 
Tuiks of Yenisei and the Altai black Tatars, 
even at the time when an ongon or tyus is being 
prepared, frequently deem it necessary to dedicate 
to the ongon some animal possessed of certain defi- 
nite marks. The piocess of dedication consists m 
fumigating the animal with the smoke of a burning 
Jumperus communis , 111 sprinkling it with wine, 
and hanging coloured nbbon on it, whilst the 
Shaman chants Ins adjurations. The colour of the 
ribbon depend* on the ongon and the god to whom 
the animal is consecrated. The consecrated animal 
is then sent to the held, and becomes something 
like a Polynesian tabu It must not be udden (if it 
be an animal for uding) by any one but its own 
master; a man led woman may not touch it, and 
it must not he used foi any heavy w 01 k A11 animal 
may be so consecrated eitliei foi a time 01 toi life 
These animals are called by the Turks of Yenisei 
yazxjkh , by the Sojots adyJJi , by the Mongols 
'seteitey. All these words denote both the dedica- 
tion and the tabu. This custom prevails also 
among the Mongolian Buddhists In Pozdneyefi s 
hook, The Life of the Buddhist Monks in Mongolia 
(St. Peteisbuig, 1894 ), theie is a table showing 
the colour which horses must have when they aie 
dedicated to ceitam Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 
Evidently Buddhism, in its toleration of religious 
supeistition among its followers, wh list spreading 
over Mongolia, adopted the ancient custom of dedi- 
cating animals to the higher beings, but changed 
the ancient Shamamst names of the deities into the 
new Buddlnst ones These animals may be con- 
sul eied as living ongons up to a ceitam point, 
although there is a substantial difference between 
the two. The ongon, he it what it may, is at all 
events a god, but the setntcy is merely an animal 
dedicated to God, and is frequently adopted as ail 
addition to the ongon. To eveiy ongon offerings 
aie made of wine, meat, incense, etc I11 the wntci ’s 
woik on the tyuses (ongons) of the youth Yenisei 
Turks, the older of ofleung sacrifices to them is 
given in detail The sacrifices are extremely 
varied An animal dedicated only to a god is 
carefully kept, but no oflenngs aie made to it. 
The Buriats also have the same custom. Georgy, 
in his time, saw a lioise dedicated to a god. To 
Bukha-Nom is dedicated a "icy uneastiated ox ; to 
the Water Khans, a red bieedmg-ox, and some- 
times also fish or eels ; to the Shaman Itzerkel- 
Aiakhanzaielf, a piebald lioise ; to the loul of the 
black horse and his wife, a daik bay lioise, and, 
m saeiitice, a laven- black one; to the Eastern 
Tengns are dedicated a chestnut lioise and a cow 
of the same colom To some deities are also dedi- 
cated wild animals 01 buds for example, to the loul 
of the island of Olkhon, a pigeon Among the 
Buriats' neighbours— the Kaiagals— the tiaces of 
totemism arc clear. According to their tiaditions. 


then people sprang from four brothers — the mole, 
the bear, the eelpout, and man A totem of the 
mole — the eldest hi other- is to be found in the 
yuita of almost eveiy lvaiagal , hut these people 
aie dying out, for in 1HSH tiicie w me onl^ 1100 of 
them, and now there aie not moio than 150 . They 
are dying both physically and morally, as ma> be seen 
111 their forgetting of then traditions and customs 
27. Imitative dances. — An interesting phenome- 
non is presented in the so-called nadan on gone r 
(= merry-making ongons) At the evening patties 
of young people a Shaman is fiequently invited to 
enliven the company. Before entenng the assembly, 
lie stops at the dooi and takes oil his hoots and 
girdle (1 e lie follows tho customary proceeding 
when deities are to be invoked), takes into las 
hands the coiijimng wands (monni-lchoi bo = horse- 
staves ; see p. 16 h ), and begins his invocation to the 
zaijans (gods). Having finished his invocation, he 
calls forth one of the deities, and thereupon turns 
himself into that deity, and plays the pait of the 
lattei. The themes vaiy gieatly. Sometimes he 
plays the pai t of Batya-ubugun— ail old man who 
complains of the infidelity of his v\ife, tells stories 
of hei scandalous on-goings, and seeks hei among 
those present Thereupon the woman lien elf tomes 
foi th, and enlivens the young people by liei cynical 
sallies. Aftei wards Ukha-Solbon, with his three 
wives, is invoked. 'Die most populai personages 
are the belted ongon and the joking ongon Some- 
times a scene of taming a lioise is played. But 
moie frequently tho Shaman induces the young 
people to dance, to go tluough diflcient gymnastic 
tiiclcs, and awkwaid poisons lie jokingly re- 
wards with blows fiom Ins stall The Shaman 
also plays the part of the bear, ox (Buklia ongon), 
w'olf, pig, and, among the Kuda 1 Uniats, also of 
Zarya - Asaighi, te the porcupine. In all these 
idles the Shaman mutates the peisonages whom he 
lepresents. The funny nature of the^e displays 
does not obscure then signification Heie wo may 
see the origin of those masqueiades which have a 
sac led meaning, and in which the youth of Poly- 
nesia still participate ; theie, notone person only, 
but a whole assembly 01 club, a secret society, 
participate in the mysteiy. With feaiitil masks 
of ghouls on then faces, they terrify the spectators 
(see Schuitz, U) geschu htedci Kidtui , Leipzig, 1900 , 
and his more detailed woik, AltnsLhtssui und 
Minmerbunde , Berlin, 1902 ) Masks aie by 110 
means unknown to tho Shamanists Foimcily the 
Shamans used to wear leather and metallic masks 
on their faces, nowadays they have plaits which 
fall clown fiom their hats ovei then faces The 
complete costume of a 1 Uniat or Tungus Shaman, 
by its numerous projections, mutates a human 
skeleton whose toes aie provided with claws At 
sacrifices, especially gieat ones, the Shaman carries 
on dialogues consecutively with dilleient deities 
Not infrequently I10 performs the eei emony with 
assistants. In Shamanism, howe\ei, the dramati- 
zation of religious rites stopped shoit in the pi unary 
stage, but it became highly developed in Noithein 
Buddhism, in Tibet, also heie and theie 111 Mon- 
golia, and partly among the Bunat Lamaists In 
Tibet they represent whole diamas and mysteries 
fioin the life of &ikyamuni in his foimer trans- 
migrations (sec Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet , 
London, 1895 , p. 515 ). 

28. As regards tho lites of Bunat Shamanism, 
the presence of a Shaman is by no means required 
m all of them. The feeding of ongons is done by 
the master of a house ; even some women’s ongons 
are made by women themselves, without the par- 
ticipation of a Shaman. When crossing a moun- 
tain, theie is baldly a Shamamst who w r ould not 

E oil Ins horse to cast tarasun (wine of milk) 
e the lord of the pass, and a person of import- 
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ance ties a piece of libbon and horse’s hair to a tree 
on the i>ass, near a heap of stones which has been 
collected by the faithful. Baruaroff, in his tune, 
noticed that even public saeniioes were not all cele- 
brated in the presence, and with the participation, 
of a Shaman. The Tuiks of Yenisei, in summer, 
celebrate the so-called mountain saci dices (tag-tai) 
and heavenly sacrifices (tiger 4ai), the lattei being 
erformed by the oldest of the tril>e but not by a 
haman. Certain sacrifices, on the occasion of the 
birth of a child, and also of its passing fi oni childhood 
to adolescence, are made without the assistance of a 
Shaman, just as on the above-mentioned occasions. 
Here everything is done by the eldest of a family, 
and, in case the rites and the prayers are forgotten 
by him, ho is helped by some experienced person 
acting as a prompt cr. Divination and foretell ing the 
future are done also by ordinary competent people. 
The futuie is guessed by the sound of the string of a 
bow, but the most popular way of divination is by 
means of a sheep’s snouldei -blade burnt on the hre 
This has been known fiom the times of Attila, and 
m Mongolia a large literature exists on the subject. 
Divination is practised also duung the saci dices to 
the Water Khans, and consists of pouring melted 
tin into "water* if the tin comes out entire at 
once, without being separated mto pints, it. is 
regai ded as a favouiable sign If the tin pouted 
out does not fonn a regulai ligure, the lattei is 
examined with a view to determining the future 
accordingly 1 hvmalion is also practised by ni row s, 
for the disooveiy of missing things A thick anow 
is taken, placed on the hand, and the direction 
towards which it inclines is followed. This kind 
of divination is now practised by some Bunat 
Lamas, although every indication points to 1 N 
Shamanist origin It piobably stands in connexion 
with the stones about divining anows which of 
themselves seek out the object aimed at 
29. Sacrifice. — In then form the Bunat saenfioes 
may bo divided into private (LiriL) and public 
(tailgan). 

Indispensable adjuncts of every sacrifice are sprinkling 
with wine, milk, sometimes tea, and libations These are the 
simplest forms of offerings, and are made almost daily Before 
a Bunat drinks a cup of wine, he throws some drops of it into 
the fire, upwards, and round about Further, m more compli- 
cated forms of appeal to the gods, there come real sacrifk lal offer- 
ings, which are slain to the accompaniment of divers ceremonies 
In this case the soul of the proceedings is the Shaman He directs 
the libations and invokes the deities , then he himself plays the 
part of a deity, and in the latter’s name relates the story and 
adventures of the god or gods whom he has invoked previously 
There is still another very simple way of making offerings, 
which, in the majority of cases, does not require a Shaman 
This consists m tying ribbons and throwing coins in those places 
in which the presence of some deity is expected By far the 
most common and frequent occasion for sac 1 dices is supplied by 
diseases For that reason, the Shaman is considered by many 
rather as a physician and diviner than as a priest Tho simplest 
form of exorcism against an illness consists in the sick person’s 
being seated with his hat on near the fire, when a cup of w ine is 
hanaed to him , by his side a Shaman takes his stand, fumigates 
him with sacred herbs, and utters an invocation to the particular 
deity , he relates the biography of the latter, and entreats the 
deity to help the sick one During the prayer a libation of wine 
is made thrice , the fourth libation is for the ongon, lord of the 
ferret, who is considered as the patron of the hearth , after 
this a cup of wine is handed to the Shaman, who, after 
sprinkling to the lord of fire and drinking some of the contents, 
bands the cup back to tho members of the household , the next 
cup is poured out for the sick person, who shares it with his 
relatives , and the last cup is intended for tho Shaman There 
are other ways of curing diseases, mto which is introduced, 
together with the mystic acts, an element of a purely thera- 
peutic character such are the tarrms (Ikhan-tanm, viz, 
the water tanm t consists in the sick man, most frequently 
suffering from rheumatism, being, after divers exorcisms and 
aspersions made by a Shaman, besprinkled or (as in a Russian 
bath-house) beaten with a hunch of sacred herbs dipped in 
boiling and consecrated winter. In doing this the Shainan 
raves like a madman, calling out 1 Khalhai , khalkai ‘Hot, 
hot': and then *Tyty> tyty ,’ ‘Cold, cold,’ in this way driving 
out the disease This rite over, the patient, who has been per- 
spiring verj freely, is wrapped in his fur c oat and put to bed 
The fir o-tanm is the rite at which the Shaman brings iron to a 
white heat, rubs his foot on it, and places it over the diseased 
spot. 


Sometimes, but rarely, the water- and flre-tanms follow one 
another, 1 e first the water cure is applied, and then the fire. 

Very interesting aro tho cures consisting in tho substitution 
for a sick man of another person or animal An astonishing 
historical example of this was shown in the sickness of a Mon- 
golian Khan The illness would not yield to either Lama's or 
Shaman’s treatment, therefore recourse was had to an extreme 
measure instead of tho Khan’s soul, the souls of a hundred of 
his subjects who inhabited the woodlands of tho Mongolian 
mountain chain, ‘Ghentey,’ were presented to tho evil spirit 
Shitkur. The details of this remarkable rite aro not known 
to us ; but evidently the bargain was struck, since the Khan 
recovered , and yet tho people offered to tho devil remained 
alive also This Khan and his successors did not dare any 
longer to interfere in the government of another’s subjects, 
and asked the Bogdo-Gegen of Urga to transfer them to himself. 
The Bogdo-Gegen himself is the mcarnation of a deity, and he 
has no fear of the devil This small group of tho inhabitants of 
Northern Mongolia is known even now under the name of ‘ tho 
devil’s subjects ’ People shun them, and avoid any relationship 
with them as unclean The only obligation which they have to 
perforin consists in supplying a yearly tribute of game to tho 
Bogdo-Gegen, of wild Ixmrs, wild goats, and zerens ( Anti - 
lope gutturom ) But the Bogdo-Gegen does not himself par- 
take of this tribute , he distributes it in presents. Tho Buriats, 
however, have no means to pay to the devils such costly ransoms, 
and they manage to dispense therewith by a simple device 
Should a child suffer from dysentery, the women of the family 
fill a sheep’s stomach with sheep’s blood, boil it in a pot, and 
put it, whilst still warm, over tho child’s stomach, and then, 
taking three piecos of timler and giving them the names of three 
of the oldest women 111 the neighbourhood, they place theso 
pieces so named in the sheep’s stomach, over the child’s body, 
and set it on fire If one of the three pieces of tinder begins to 
crackle in burning, it denotes a favourable issue, since it is 
supposed that, instead of tho child, the old woman whose name 
was given to the crackling piece will die In carrying out 
this rite, neither the Shaman nor men generally take any part , 
everything is done by child-loving mothers and experienced neigh- 
bours At another similar rite, dolio y no Macboth-like witches 
take any part An experienced Shaman is brought to a danger- 
ously ill person, and, in some cases, ho offers, 111 the place of the 
sick man’s soul, stolon by an evil spirit, some animal known by 
certain definite signs, which the Shaman with great care and 
minute details specifies This animal is led into the yurta t 
thrice it is dragged up to the sick-hcd, and the patient three 
times spits upon it Thereupon tho latter is killed, its fiesh 
boiled, and the patient is made to inhale tho steam of the soup 
Tho meat is eaten by those present, but a part of it is left until 
the recovery of the patient, of this a bit is thrown into the 
fire, and tho remainder eaten 

Kink , like tho preceding rites, belongs in intention to pro- 
pitiatory rites, but it presents a generalized form It is per- 
formed not only in cases of sickness, hut of any misfortune Tho 
sacrifice 111 this rite docs not denote a substitute for the soul 
of tho sick man, hut is rather a propitiatory offering Gener- 
ally domestic animals are sacrificed, and only in raro cases 
fish The selection of an animal for tho sacrifice, as well os the 
enumeration of its signs and peculiarities, is loft to the Shamans. 
In kink wo can distinguish three chief moments of action. The 
first is devoted to the consecration of the dishes and beverages 
prepared for the saenfice, viz milk-wine and sour milk The 
invited Shainan fumigates them with the smoke of the fir bark , 
then he walks out of the yurta , followed by men carrying tho 
prepared food , outside, the Shaman begins to sing a hymn to 
the invoked zayan (deity), three of those present sing with him, 
whilst the others arrange tho food, previousl> prepared at a spot 
which is called turghe , and light the fire under the pot m which 
the sacrificial meat is to be boiled The consecration of the 
victim goes on, the Shaman reads a prayer and sprinkles wine 
This sprinkling may be considered as a distinct moment , it is 
called Basalt barukhu(~ to make basali , 1 e a libation) This rite 
is an essential feature and un invariable adjunct of all sacrificial 
offerings when a Shaman is present, as well as a shortened form 
of a sacrifice which every one offers almost daily When msaU 
is over, the animal is killed, its skin is taken off with the head 
and legs, and the larynx, lungs, and heart are left with the skin. 
The skin is stuffed with straw, and birch branches are stuck in 
the nostrils , on the forehead, by means of a small stick, is fixed 
a bit of the bark of Picca xibmca called jido , afterwards tho skm 
is hung on a birch tree, full of branches, previously set in the 
ground, care being taken that the animal’s head shall look in the 
direction where, m the opinion of the participants, the invoked 
zayan (deity) resides The boiled meat is separated from the 
bones, the latter being scraped for the removal of the adhering 
flesh, and the whole is placed m a wooden vessel , part of the 
contents is burnt later on, but the greater portion is consumed 
The Shaman, who during the performance of the rites above de- 
scribed is seated with his hosts and drinks tarasun , stands up 
after the sa< rificial mounted skm has been hung, and begins hw 
invocations to the zayan The latter makes his approach, and 
the Shaman trembles, feeling tho breath of the deily , he now 
goes up to the latter, now springs back from him, under the 
influence of fear , at last, getting into a most ecstatic state, 
he suddenly changes Ins manner . the deity has entered into 
him, and in a tone of authority begins to talk within him The 
zayan , having entered the Shaman, rolates his whole history, 
his exploits, and foretells the future Having accomplished 
what he was invoked for, the zayan comes out of the Shaman, 
and tho latter at that moment groans, cries loudly, shivers , he 
undergoes a very painful process , the deity forsakes him, the 
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light and the power which were in him disappear, move away 
from him , he feels weak , round about him is darkness , his 
thoughts get confused, and sometimes he falls down m a fit, or 
continues standing as if hypnotized , it is only by degrees, and 
as if awakening from a deep sleep, that he returns to his usual 
mode of life Such is the dest ription of his state given to the 
writer by a young and popular Turkish Shainan 
The tailgan is a public sacrifice, performed on behalf of a 
whole community, the sacrificial animals being supplied by 
several households, according to their means, but the meat after 
the sacrifice is divided equally amongst the participants The 
tailgan , at the same time, is enjoyed as a popular festival, at 
which the youths engage In wrestling and jumping, whilst in 
olden times there was arrow-shooting The tailaans dedicated 
to the various zayans are performed at certain definite seasons 
of the year the one to tne Western Tengns in spring corre- 
sponds to the Yakutsk spring festival called yksyekh , that to the 
Water Khans is m summer, and to the mother-earth at the end of 
the summer season. All the tailgana have a general character , 
the only special features are connected with the character of 
the deities invoked. The most widely - spread and common 
form of the ritual is that which is practised at the sacrifices 
in honour of the Western Khans For this sacrifice people go 
into the fields and select there a fine commodious space at the 
foot of a hill In this festn ity only men and girls take part , 
married women and widows have to stay at home The 
utensils, wine, and sour milk are fumigated with pine bark, 
before starting for the selet ted spot, by one of the men (cf 
kink) The sprinkling with taros un is* done by tho Shaman 
at the house of one of the more respected partu ipants in the 
tailgan , where the others also assemble and take part in the 
rite On an appointed spot utensils with provisions are arranged 
in a. row from west to east, whereas the participants take their 
seats towards the south , the place where they sit is called 
turghe , in front of the utensils are stuck birch branches, which 
are also called turghe The sacrificial animals are kept apart , 
there also are steaming the big kettles for boiling meat When 
everything is arranged, birch trees are stuck into the ground, 
on which later on are hung the skins of the sacrificed animals , 
thereupon every participant has to supply a white rope of hair 
intertwined with white and black ribbons, which each one 
prepares beforehand These ropes are tied together, and to 
them is affixed a white hare skm By means of this rope they 
hind the tops of the birch trees , the latter are placed in an 
inclined position and are supported with pegs After the trees 
have been fixed and their tops united with the rope, the Shaman 
reads a prajer, and the participants, having cups filled to the 
brim m tneir hands, at the command of the Shaman, * Sag ! * pour 
out the contents of their cups This libation is repeated three 
times, after whu h they throw away their empty cups For him 
whose cup falls on its bottom the omen is considered favourable , 
this person is ai ( burned by all with 1 Tuiokh ! totokh /* These 
libations are fuither repeated, but previously the Shaman places 
in every cup a branch of the Picea ( )tdo ) Afterwards sour 
milk is offered to tho sacnticial animals Among classitjil 
peoples it was also a c ustom to offer drink to the sacrificial 
animals before they were killed Afterwards the sacrificial 
animals are killed, and their skins and meat are treated as has 
been already desciibcd at tho kirik Tho bones of the animals, 
each one separately, are collected on little tables made of 
birch sticks and burnt , the ends of the intestines of the animals 
are burnt on a separate fire Tho principal rite is performed 
after the ceremony Eveiy one takes a pail, in which meat is 
put, and stands up , the .Shaman invokes the Western zayans , 
they come m turns and relate their own stories, until it is the 
turn of Bukha-Nom-Baobai The Shaman then stands on all fours, 
bellows like a bull, butts those present as if with horns, and 
attempts to upset the birch trees tied with white rope, whilst 
several men keep them in position After his unsuccessful 
attempts at upsetting the trees, Bukha-Noin goes away, hollow mg 
ten times more On his return, the Shaman invokes another 
zayan , Nagad-Zarin, and then the rite is cone luded by petitions 
and entreaties to the Western gods for div ers fa\ ours This ends 
the whole ceremony Strictly sptaking, the tailgan is, in its 
form, a more solemnly performed ku ik At other tailgana 
the ritual observed is almost identical, but at the tailgan to 
the lord of fire the principal part is done m the yurta , since the 
sacrifice is offered to the lord of the domestic hearth , the 
tailgan to the Water Khans is arrangt d at a river, the partici- 
pants drmking the water thereof, and divining not by means 
of throwing down the cups, but by pouring melted tin upon the 
water The Shaman here does not butt with his horns, but 
tries to throw himself into the river 

At the domestic sacrifices of the blacksmiths, the master 
heats the iron and strikes it with a hammer, whilst the Shaman 
reads the prayers Striking tho heated iron enters also into 
the ritual of the tailgan to the Eastern Khans 

30. The Shaman. — In all the leligious cere- 
monies the Shaman is the piincipal actor No 
people nowadays call their pi tests by that name 
Banzarofi derived the w'oid ‘Shaman 5 from a 
Manchu root. A Samoyed would call a Shaman 
Ttubey ; a Lapp, Noyda ; a Siberian Tatar, 
Kam ; a Buriat and Mongolian, Boo . Banzai oil 
assures us that tho w r oid ‘ Shaman ’ is met w ith 111 
Chinese writings of the 7th cent., when Not them 
Mongolia was dominated by Yuan-Yuan , a people 


of Tungus-Manchu origin. But, generally speak- 
ing, the most ancient mention of Shamanism may 
be found m Herodotus's reference to pnosts who 
used to divine by moans of rods. In lus works w r e 
find also that the way of killing animals by means of 
compressing the aoita is exactly the same as that 
which is made use of by the Sliaman at sacniices 
(iv. 60, 67). The Shamans of the Buriats believe 
m then origin fiom the eagle, the son of a Tengri, 
and many of tho black and white Shamans boast 
of long pedigiees ; they have also many a quarrel 
and leckoning amongst themselves The an- 
cestors of many became zayans , whose memory is 
honoured by sacrifices. A real Shaman has to 
possess many qualifications. First of all, his 
organism has to be sensitive, full of nerve, and 
receptive. He must have a good memory to re- 
member the manifold formulas and conjurations 
necessary for him to repeat by heart ; lie has also 
to make extempore prayers for certain occasions, 
and consequently must be able to give rhythmical 
form to lus speech Above all, he must not 
doubt his own calling and abilities, and has to be 
sincere Many of tho Shamans are capable of 
most sincerely and devotedly giving themselves 
up to the role they have to fill. When a neivous 
child cues in its sleep or is inclined to hallu- 
cinations, tho aborigines say he is tioubled by 
spmts and must become a Shaman It must also 
be mentioned that the native races 111 Siberia 
are very liable to sufiei from nervous diseases. 
Young guls, during their monthly periods, fre- 
quently fall into a tempoiary ahei ration; the 
young men also suller from aimless yearning, 
which drives many to suicide. All this, of course, 
may account also for the Shamans’ disposition and 
hallucinations Among some tribes theie are 
epileptic Shamans, who munnur disjointed words 
during tho services; such Shamans aie provided 
with assistant interpreters We have not, however, 
seen such Shamans among the Buriats Although 
among them any man who shows certain quali- 
fications may become a Shaman, yet, Ins abilities 
notwithstanding, he would find himself in an un- 
favourable position in comparison with others who 
had a Shaman's origin and a w hole scries of Shaman 
ancestors; these help him and mediate for their 
client, even befoie Ei lik-Khan himself It is 
possible, however, to note even among the Bunats 
the commencement of an evolution of hered- 
itary priesthood, which keeps up not only the 
education of the people, but also the memory of 
the achievements of their ancestois Tho black 
Shamans of the Buriats have gone still fuither: 
they conceal fiom the crowd the secret of their 
mysterious lore. They monopolize it in order to 
keep ordinal y mortals in foai. It is owing to this 
cncumstance that the eiloits of native mvesti- 
gatois, and of persons closely connected with the 
Buriats, aie so bairen of lesults in respect of 
knowledge of the seivants of the awe-inspiring 
Tengns There are some cases of grown-up ana 
I even aged people becoming Shamans ; but these 
are exceptional Generally it is a child of Shaman 
origin wdio begins almost from infancy to learn 
his business The wntei saw among the Uriankhis 
a hoy of ten years old singing the conjurations 
with his mother during Shamamc attendance on a 
sick man. 

Tho future Shaman visits the tailgans and the kinks , watches 
tho proceedings attentively, learns of experienced elders how to 
sing nrajers and conjurations, hut, whilst preparing, he fre- 
quently retires into the mountains and forests, and there spends 
many days at a stretch in solitude There, by the side of a log 
fire, he utters conjurations, brings himself into a state of ecstasy, 
and masters the technique of Shamamc actions. Sometimes, 
after such practice, a neophj te conics straight out and begins 
his work , but generally it is necessary for him to obtain the 
consecration which enlightens tho Shaman’s mind In this 
case the principal actor is the father-Shaman, usually the early 
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instructor of the candidate. The consecration begins with the 
rito of purification by water. The water is taken from three 
springs, at whi< h an offering of wine is made to the lords of 
the springs The water is then carried home and warmed , at 
the same time, bundles of >oung birdies, plucked with their 
roots, are also brought in Into the water are thrown the J uni- 
perus, Thymus serpyltum, and the bark of the Picca sibirica 
Then follows the sacrifice of a goat, wdnch is killed not by 
compressing the aorta with the hand tluough a out made in 
the side of the animal, but by a thrust of a knife into tho heart 
Some drops of the blood are poured into the water Tho father- 
Shaman, helped at the ceremony by nine assistants who are called 
sons of the Shaman, divines by means of the shoulder-blade, and 
makes a libation to theanc estors of the Shaman , then, lowering 
the birches into the cauldron and making them soft, he Hlrikts 
the naked Shaman with them, at the same time giving him 
instruction regarding his future duties Thcso deservo to lie 
mentioned in detail ‘(1) When a poor man calls thee in, go to 
him on foot, claim from him no remuneration and be satisfied 
with what is given thee (2) Alwa>s take good care of the poor, 
help them, defend them from evil spirits, and intercede for 
them with the good spirits (3) If a rich man should call thee 
in, proceed to him on an ox (only the poor make use of such 
com eyance), and do not claim much for thy tiouble (4) If a 
rich and a poor man should call thee m at the same time, go first 
to the poor man * The < onsecrated one swears duly to obey 
the instructions imp uted to him 
After the punfit ation, m a fewdajs, follows the fnd conse- 
cration There are in all nine of them , but thcie appear to be 
no longer any Shamans who have undergone all these In the 
first place, every consecration requires some expenditure , m 
the second place, tho persecutions and extraneous hmdranci s 
to which all non-Christian religions are subjected mako the 
native races avoid and shun all public* c eremomes At the first 
consecration, the neophyte, with the nine sons of the fatlier- 
Shaman, goes about the houses to collect the means for defraying 
the expenses of the < oremon> Afterwards thefathcr-Shaman, 
his nine sons, and the consecrated one proceed into solitude 
to hold a nine days’ fast, their food contesting only of tea and 
toasted flour To keep away cv il spirits from the yiota, or rude 
hut, in which the fasters reside, it is tied three times round with 
a rope of hair, and some wooden ornaments having a symbolical 
meaning are heic and there attached to it <>n tho eve of c on- 
serration a Shaman arrives, and along with thoso fasting 
sings a hymn to the zayans For the day of consecration the 
following preparations are made (1) A birch tree is planted in 
the ymta of the Shaman, the top of the tree being passed 
through the upper aperture of the yu/ta This tree is calkd 
izdcshi-burkhan — a symbol of Clod opening the gate of heaven 
to the Shaman (2) A bin h tree decorated w ith < oloured ribbons 
— red and vellow if a black Shaman is being consecrated, white 
and blue if it he a white Shaman, or all four colours if the 
Shaman is going to servo both the black and the white zayans— 
is aljau placed in position (3) A birch tioc (J zaiqh i set qh c) to 
which is tied a small bell and a sacrificial horse (4) Ekht -sha li- 
mes (i e the large yellow tree) with incisions made on it in the 
sides, so that the Shaman can spring up it Afterwards posts are 
fixed to which to tie the sacrificial animals, as well as the trees 
on which the hones of tho sacrificial animals will have to be 
burnt From the tree fixed m the yurtaio the posts outside* 
either a coloured ribbon is stretched or a path of turf is laid 
out — the way for the neophyte to his high calling Next, the 
Shaman's implements are consecrated, viz the hoi sc staves 
(whit h, among the Buriats, are a substitute for tambourines), 
little iklls — khese (khts**, khesm , stiietly speaking, means a 
tambourine, but among the Buriats, who have the hoise-staves, 
its plac e is taken by a little bell)— and the khvr , a music al instru- 
ment somewhat resembling a tuning-fork, having a thin wire 
of steel fixed between the two sale pins When being placed, 
it is put into the mouth, which serves as a resonant, and the 
middle wire is set m motion, which then gLves a dull, jarring 
sound The consecration is accompanied bv pi avers chanted 
to tho Western Tcngris, and by the smearing of the ends of the 
staves with blood Over the khut is sprinkled taiamtn pre- 
pared on the spot After the consecration of the implements 
a fresh invocation to the Tengns commences, in which the 
neopli>te also takes part Thereupon thev all proceed from 
the yurta outside, and here, as at the purification with water, 
hot water is prepared and mixed with the blood of the sacri- 
ficial goat, with this is smeared the head, the eves, and the 
ears of the neophyte, who is then again subjected to strokes 
of the birch on the bare body, the instructions given him at 
the preceding purification by water being repeated The new 
Shaman, with the staves and the khese in his hands, chants 
along with the others the adjurations, above all to the lord of 
the pole-cat, who established the rites of eonsec ration, viz the 
learned Shaman who brought to Baikal from Pekin the science 
of Shamanism The Shaman then climbs up the birch tree to 
the very top, followed by the others Such, at least, is the 
assertion of Agapitoff and Khangaloff According to others, 
however, the Shaman, at his first consecration, springs up 
only to the first notch made m the tree, the second conse- 
cration enttthng him to climb up to the second notch Every 
new c onsecration gives the Shaman new privileges, eg to add 
new stupes and to hang new rattles on his costume After the 
fifth consecration he acquires the right to carrv the shirt*, l e a 
box on four legs, the sides of which are filled with representa- 
tions of the sun and the moon and other symbolic figures It 
is asserted that with every new consecration, up to the ninth, 
the dimensions and the height of the shut go on increasing 
This statement, however, cannot now be verified, since there 


are no longer such multi - consecrated Shamans to be found; 
more especially, as the custom of cai r> ing the shird has been pre- 
served only among the poorest of the Olkhon Buriats. Be that 
as it may, wo have here tho beginning of a piiestly hierarchy 
The meaning of the notches on the tree can lie easily explained 
from the Altaian Lamaism. Whilst praying to the god of light, 
Ulghen, the Shaman also by degrees raises himself higher and 
higher during the ceremony Every such notch denot-cs a 
spec ial heaven, including tlio ninth , every heaven has ita 
special deity, whom the Shaman consecutively meets and with 
whom he holds converse 

A consecrated Shaman, like tho ministers of 
other religions, is distinguished fiom ordinary 
mortals by special outward attributes, besides 
having obligations of service to the gods and 
natural characteristics of his own. As the most 
essential implement of a Buriat Shaman must be 
considered the hoise-staves — morim-khorbo ; with- 
out them lie cannot perform any of the principal 
n ten. The staff is about 80 centimetres in length ; 
the upper end is bent, and out of it is cut the 
iigure of a horse’s head ; at some distance fiom 
the upper end tho staff forms a small knot ; in 
tho middle pait the stall is tluckei (the knee- 
joints ot tho horse), and on tho lower end a hoof is 
out out. On the upper half of the staff aie fixed 
miniature stirrups, little bells, conical weights of 
lion ( shamshoigo ), and coloured ribbons The stf^es 
are out, foi the newly consecrated Shaman, fiom a 
live biieh tieo standing in a forest where Shamans 
lie buried. It is considered deniable to cut oil the 
pieces for tho staff in such a manner that the tree 
shall not perish, othenvise it is of bad omen for 
the Shaman. A Shaman w ho lias aheady had five 
consecrations may provide himself with non hoise- 
staves. Their signification can be gat hexed from 
the description , they are the hoises on which 
Shamans liy to heaven and to the earthly zayans. 
As to the tambouiine (Jchesf), it is hut little 
known among the Bimats, although among the 
Mongol Shamanists and Mongolized Unankhis it 
is in use. At gieat Shaman ceiemomes, in which 
a Shaman and Tus nine sons take pait, and some 
of which the writer witnessed at the estuary of the 
liver Selenga, among the Kuda Buna Is, one of the 
assistants holds m his hands a small tambourine ; 
hut neither the meaning of the tambouime, nor 
the rdle of the assistant, is quite clear Next, as 
an appuitenanee of a Shaman may be considered 
the khur, a tuning-fork, with a wire tongue 
between the sides (see above), an implement 
largely in use among Shamanists It may be met 
with iiom tho sources of the Amur to the Ural, 
and from the Arctic Ocean down to Tashkent. 
Here and there it is meiely a musical instrument. 
The Shaman’s mantle (oiqoy) is now in some paits 
put on only altei death, foi bui ini ; with the white 
Shamans it is of white stuff, and among the black 
Shamans of a blue coloui One no longer hears 
about the Shaman’s boots, oi about the metal 
diadem, consisting of an iron ling with two convex 
arches, also of lion, dossing one anothei at 
right angles, and with a long jointed chain, which 
hangs down from tho nape of the neck to the heels 
— we know of them only from the des( i lptions of 
travellers, and from specimens pieservcd in a few 
museums. The old-fasluoned orgoy was shorter 
than the orqoy of the present day In fiont, over 
the chest part, theie used to be sewn at the sides 
thin iron plates, and on these weie hung iron figures 
of single- and double-headed buds, with pictures of 
small fishes and animals. The whole of the back 
pait was covered with twisted strips of iron, 
which represented snakes and their rattles {ftham- 
shorgo ). On the back also were suspended two 
planchets, with a whole row of little bells and 
tambourine-bells. On the chest, above the thin 
plates, used to hang little copner planchets with 
radii. On the sleeves w’eie also hung thin iron 
plates, in imitation of the shoulder, foiearm, and 
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ray bones (os radmlis ). On the shoes theie wore 
also sewn thin plates in mutation of the tibia, and 
toes of iron witli claws This prompted Gmelin to 
assert that two Shamans who came to him from 
Nizhne-udmsk resembled chained devils. About the 
masks on the faces we have spoken above. Some- 
times tho Brniat Shaman has, besides, a whip with 
bells. A propel explanation of all thepaitsof a 
Shaman’s costume has still to be given The exist- 
ing accounts are extremely contradictory, since the 
old travellers were so little prepared foi the study 
of Shamanism at the period of its development. 

31. Thus equipped, tho priest enters upon Ins 
difficult calling If ho be a white Shaman and his 
first efforts aie successful, he is beloved and re- 
ceived by all. But if lie be a black (or a female) 
Shaman, lie (or she) is feared lather than loved. 
Cases of murdeiing female and male Shamans, 
simply on their being suspected of having stolen 
souls, spread disease, 01 caused drought and othei 
misfortunes, aie not infrequent. Shamans are 
rarely well-to-do or possessed of means ; they aie 
unpractical people, and sometimes, when then 
work is hara, tney have recouise to stimulants, 
which shatter still more their disordered nervous 
system. The writei saw a big Shaman the day aftei 
he had woiked throughout the night. He was lying 
utterly exhausted and could scarcely bieathe We 
offered him a glass of brandy, 111 the hope that it 
would refresh lain, and that he would take food to 
strengthen lam ; but instead of taking food he at 
once jumped oil his bed, snatched las tambourine, 
and, in token of gratitude, wished to entreat tin* 
gods to grant a favourable issue to our travels ; but 
the excitement soon passed off, and he fell down 
and went to sleep We had to leave the place with- 
out las blessing, as we could not wait until he a\A oko 
Nearing the end of fas earthly travels, when there 
no longer remains any hope of iceovery, notwith- 
standing all the efforts of his biethren, the Shaman 
begins to foietoll his own future, what Tengns he 
will serve, promises to take care of his own people, 
and names the hoise which should be despatched 
with lain A dead Shaman’s body is kept in the 
yurta foi thiee days, dressed in a new costume, 
over wlacli las orqoy is put The young people, 
las nine sons, compose and sing hymns to las 
memory, and fumigate his body with saeicd herbs 
Thereupon the body is put on the back of the 
I101 so named by the deceased, one of those present 
sitting with the body and supporting it on the 
liorso’s back. When the hoise has been led three 
tunes lound the yurta , the dead body is taken into 
a wood, to the cemetciy foi Shamans. His 
relatives and clients accompany the dead man, 
making 1 illations, and at a place halfway to the 
cemetery they set a table with eatables. On arrival 
at the grave, the dead body is placed upon a felt 
matting, and the ninth aiiow is discharged in the 
dnection of the house, the remaining eight, with 
quiver and bow, being placed with the body to 
enable the deceased to defend good people from 
evil spurts All tho other marks of the Shaman’s 
calling are either broken 01 burnt A nyre is then 
erected, they set the body on fue, kill the hoise, 
and return home. On the third day they letuin to 
collect the Shaman’s bones, put them into a sack, 
and, having made a hole in a thick pine, put the 
sack into it, cover the hole, and plaster it cnei 
Sometimes the Shamans’ bodies are not burnt, hut 
placed upon a scaffolding erected foi the purpose in 
a wood. This kind of burial is also practised by 
the Yenisei Urianklns 

32. The present decay of Shamanism is to he 
explained not so much by persecutions as by the 
fact that undei the influence of Buddhism and 
Christianity the religious horizon of the people 
has expanded to a great extent. The religious 
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missionary polemicists saw in the Shaman nothing 
but a cheat and a eoniuier, a man moially depraved. 
His religion was unhesitatingly pionouncea to be 
tho worship of the evil saint One of the most 
enlightened and impartial Busman missionaries, 
who has done a very gieat deal tor tho study of 
Shamanism 111 the Alt m 1, the Auhpriest Basil 
Verbitzky, asseited that 111 some oi the m^stenes 
of the Shamans one could not deny the participation 
of the spirit of daikness 

Let us conclude this sketch by the Avoids of 
another authority on Shamanism, the academician 
Badlofl, taken from Ins Ans Stfnncn, 1881 4 It is 

perfectly comprehensible when a nnnistei of a 
certain religion and a missionary, pi caching and 
glorifying lus own teaching, cuticizes what he 
considers to be a delusion , but it is absurd to lie 
obliged to read and to hear such asseverations as that 
the Shamanist ldigion is the worship of the spirit 
of falsehood and of evil, whereas the most mipoit- 
ant of the Shamanist ntcs — the worship of the god 
of light, Ulghen (among the Altaians) — consists 
entnely of prayeis and entreaties for protection 
against the enemy of mankind — the evil spnit! 
Tins dirty, half-savage Shaman, llliteiate inhabitant 
of the forest — -ignoiant and pool man as he is after 
all appeals as a propagator of the idea of tiutli, 
goodness, and meicy in the midst of his country- 
men, who aie ignoied by tho civilized world ’ 
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Volkcr dcs russtschen Reiches, 1792, also Meikwurdigkeiten 
bei den unbekannten Volkern des russischen Reiches , 1797 , 
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Vorlebungen, and Reisebenchte und Jinefe , and Reisee miner - 
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BURMA —In 01 del to arrive at definite ideas 
on the religious notions of the population of a 
country like Buima, winch is a mceting-pomt of 
distinct vaneties of mankind and distinct civili- 
zations, its geographical, ethnological, linguistic, 
and historical positions and the lesultant ethics 
have all to be taken into consideration. 

I. GEOGRAPHY — Geographically the country 
known as Burma lies east of India, south of China, 
and Avest of Siam and modern lndo-Chma; ami 
tin* population has been deeply affected by all the 
suiioundmg religious influences. Politically it is 
divided into Upper and Lower Bui 111a —divisions 
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that do not at all aflect religious consultations. 
Upper Burma is a fairly compact area, loughly 
between 92° and 101° E. longitude, and between 
28° and 20° N latitude in its cxtiemo limits. 
Lower Bui ma is a very long-drawn-out and strag- 
gling area along the N E and E. toasts of the Bay 
of Bengal, stictclnng fiom about 2() J N a long way 
down tho Malay Peninsula as fai as 10° N. Tlie 
whole countiy, theiefore, eovers a huge inegulai 
space, within w Inch dwells an appaiently hetero- 
geneous population of some ten and a half million 
people, of many nationalities, and ceitamly pie- 
sen tmg a great vanety of appeal ance and civiliza- 
tion 

II. ETHNOLOGY — The whole of the existing 
indigenous, ? c. non - lmmigiant, population of 
Burma belongs to the geneial Indo-( huiese type 
of mankind m one foirn or anothei Ethnologi- 
cal ly it was, neveitheless, oiigmally an lmmigiant 
population from tho North, migrating fiom Western 
(/hma — niobably fiom between the upper eouise.s 
of tho Vangtso Kiang and Hoang llo rivets- — 
which m very early times entered t'-je aiea now 
known as Butina m three mam waves These 
invasions aio icpresented at the piescnt time by 
the th tec duel iaies inhabiting the countiy - the 
Talamgs, the Shans, and the Buimese — spreading 
over it in that oulei. Belonging ethnologieally to 
these iaies, themselves all consideiubly civilized, 
theie aie a gieat many lesser tubes in every stage 
of civil development from practical savagely up- 
wauK These crop up all over the countiy, w Inch is 
mamlv mountainous They have been left m the 
w ilder paits as backwaters in the lolling stieam ot 
invasion The congeueis of these tribes aie to he 
found all about the long front ids of Bmma, in 
Tibet and the Noithem borders of India, m isolated 
patches in India itself to the westwnids, eastwanl 
all ovci the Indo (’Inna ot to-day as lai as the 
shores of the ocean, and beyond doubt in many 
parts of Southern China as well The foundations 
of the leligmus notions of the whole people must 
he sought, tlieiefoie, m those of theabongmal Indo 
Chinese ia< es 

i. The Talamgs —Of tlie principal laces now 
inhabiting Burma, the Talamgs, as the Buimese 
and Eniopeans call them, oi Peguans, as they aie 
known to Europeans pai ticulaily, oi Mons, as 
they still call themselves in then own language, 
are the lcmains of the earliest muni ion (Mcm- 
Annam oi Mon-Khmer) of the Indo-Chinese into 
tlie S.E. corner of Asia, winch once piesumably 
coveied the great aiea between tlie Khasi Ihlls of 
Assam and the Pacific Ocean. Although nowadays, 
as the lesult of conquest by the Bui mans as late 
as the middle of the 18th emit , the Talamgs aie 
almost altogether absorbed by the piedommatmg 
Burman, tliey always befoie that exeuised an 
enoimous influence on the population geneially 
as a ruling race, and their leligious ideas have 
consequently gieatly colomed those of the othei 
oeen pants ot a huge pait of the countiy. 

2 The Shans — Tl ie Shans, as they ore known 
to the Burmese, oi Tai, as they call themselves, 
repicsent what may he teimed the mid muption 
(Siamese-Chmese) fiom tlie North — this time, so 
fai as theie is acceptable evidence, fiom S W. 
China Beyond the Eastern hoideis of Buima 
their best known lepresentatives are the Laos and 
tlie Siamese^ while to the West they became power- 
ful as the A horns (q v ) of Assam. In fact, they 
have at some time or other extended fiom tlie 
Biahmapntra to the Gulf of Tongking, and even 
into the islands of the China Sea They, too, have 
been a ruling nice in many paits of Buima, and 
have exercised a gieat influence on the leligious 
notions of the people 

3. The Burmese. — The BamS (written Mrctmma ), 


whom we cull tlie Buimese, constitute the results 
of the latest of the great expansions of the Indo- 
Chinese, which took place m compaiatively recent 
times, southwards into Burma and the Eastern 
hoi dels of India, and westwards into Tibet, where 
they foimed respectively the chief divisions of 
a great Tibeto-Bui man race represented by them- 
selves and a number of allied tribes in all stages 
of civilization, from the Western Himalayas down 
to the southernmost portion of Burma After a 
long and vaiying stiuggle foi supiemacy, the 
Butman lias succeeded in the land ot hi., adoption 
in attaining an ovci whelming influence, which is 
still increasing owing to the beaten races seeking 
to meige then nationality wheio they can in that 
of tho eonqueroi. 

4. Classification of allied tribes — Tn a country 
where the population is practically of one ultimate 
stock, language pla^s the most important part of 
all considerations in 1 elation to internal classifica- 
tion and to establishing local affinities and differ- 
ences It must obviously have a great influence 
over the ichgions piofessed by the people In 
Buima, consciously or unconsciously, students of 
ethnology have almost inv auahly tended to classify 
race by language, and language no doubt m that 
con nil \ is the suiest ciiteiion of diileicnce. • 

5 Burman tribes -Adopting tlie above method 
now , it mny he stated that attached to the Barmans 
pi opei aie eighteen minor tubes and divisions. 
Of these the Maghs or Arakanese, on the Bengal 
bonleis to tlie S W , and stiongly influenced by 
situation, form the chief civilized division; while 
the Lihsaw wild tubes, living among the Shans 
on the Chinese frontier to the N E , aie the pnncipal 
lepieseiitatrves of the lowei culture 

6 The Kachins. — Then follows, in many petty 
subdivisions, the impoitant lace of tho Kachins, 
also known as Chingpaws and Singhphos. These 
are a specially intei esting people as 1 olios of a post- 
Mon -Aimam niuption of Tibeto - Barmans left 
behind m the Northern Hills of Buima, aftei tho 
blanches that subsequently became the Tibet- 
ans, Nngas, Bui mans, and Ivuki-Chms had passed 
on winds. Their most mteiestmg feature is that 
tliey are still following the ancient instinct of the 
main lace and spreading steadily southwards, 
showing all the old fight and turbulence that 
no doubt served to bung success to their ancestors 
m their emigrations of long ago Though minutely 
subdivided, they aie all one people All the chiefs 
me considered to bo of one family, and a Szi Kachm, 
for instance, settling nndei a Mai an chief becomes 
a Mar an. 

7 The Kuki-Chins — All along tlie western 
fi on tier of Burma, and spieadmg fai into the 
Assam hills to the West, lies the Tiheto-Burman 
lace of the Kuki-Chins 111 eighteen tubes, known 
undei a hew lldeimg vanety of synonyms, according 
as they have been leported on by Assamese ot 
Bui mese officials. This people 111 its still existing 
wild condition piobubly pieseives to the present 
day many of the customs once prevalent among 
the whole Biu man lace, befoie the civilizing 
mllucnces of Buddhism acted on that nationality. 
On this ground the Chins are of special interest to 
the student of the religions prevailing in Burma. 

8. Shan divisions. — Turning to the minor con- 
geneis of the Shans, we find them spread about 
tho country as widely as the Butmans from N. to 
S , but chiefly lound by the East. Of the Shans 
piopei we have the Southern Shans with Siamese 
influence, and the Noithern Shans with the older 
Chinese and Ahom (ancient Assamese) influence. 

9. The Karens —For our piesent purpose the 
Kaiens me pci haps the most mteiestmg and 
valuable division of the Siamese-Clnnese race. 
They are now spread, in fifteen tribes, over the 
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S.E. fiontiei and tlio Talamg aiea, and aie a iso 
wedded m betvv een the Slums and Biu mans pi opei 
in Uppei Bmtna The Karen undoubtedly had 
his original home m China, and his snee< h belongs j 
to the Siamese-Chmcse sub family ; nut his ethnic 
peculiarities aie many, and he is not 1 caddy to he 
identified with the otliei laces among whom he 
dwells, and with whom his afluuties lie A sinking 
modern charaetei ist u* is las readiness to adopt the 
teachings of Christianity. 

10. Talaing divisions. — As in the <ase of the 
othei two main laces in Buima, the Mou-Annam 
tribes allied to the Talaings aie to be found s<at- 
teied about the counfriy, chiefly on tlie N K 
fiontiers of the Shan States, and even in the ccntic 
of Upper Burma, sometimes in a veiy pumitne 
condition. The Talaings themselves may he le- 
foued to the Northern Camhodian people, and the 
allied tubes, iiuinbering a do/en, may he called 
tlio Wa-Palaung gioup. Of these the 4 \\ lid 
Was 5 are chiefly known, outside then habitat, 
foi head-hunting on religious ceremonial principles, 
though their close i elutions, the Palaungs, aie 
peaceful and industiious Buddhist tiaders of some 
cducat ion 

11. Relative strength of the races —By language 
flic Census of 1901 letutned loughly 774 pci cent 
of the indigenous population as speaking Buiniese, 
5 pei cent Tibeto- Buimesc, 17 pet cent SinmcM*- 
Chinese, £ per cent Mon-Khmci. The extent to 
which the Bui man is absoibmg the other iates, as 
shown by domination of language, may be stated 
thus, so far as it is possible to co ordinate the 
Census statements on tins point of the indigenous 
population the Buimesc number 69 pel cent, the 
other Tibet o-Burmans 4 per cent, the Siamese- 
Chinese 26 pei cent, and the Mon-Khmei 1 pel cent. 

12 . Minute subdivisions — < >ne cause of the 
enounous numbei of subdn lsions of the hill peoples 
espet nilly is w'ell 1 1 lust lated by the remai ks made in 
the l T pper lUu nut Gazt tten , pt i \ol 1 . p 592, w hen 
speaking of the Akhas (also Akhos, Kaivs, llk.i- 
Kavvs), a i emote Lihsaw tube of the highei lulls 
in the Shan State of Kengtung on the Chinese 
liorder. They have stiong Chinese leanings, and 
aie of a simple, timid, umesouiceful natuie Akha 
gills will many any stiangei 

*Ono often finds Inlf a do/en Cinnamon with AKhi \\i\<s 
living m an Akhavilhgo Akiii HoUlemonts, m which u good 
proportion of the male inhabitants arc Chinese, or in whn h On* 
inhabitants are of nnv v d Chinese and Akh.i descent, sti le them 
silves hhochia , or Communities of (lumts It m as well to 
record this fat t, became* the word will eeitmnl> heeome cor 
rupted and unintelligible before long, and the people will ha\e 
auistinctue t\pe of feature, whith ma> well puzzle the ethno 
grapher of the future ’ 

Such communities will ha\e also a confused 
mixture of Chinese ancestial and Buimesc animistic 
worship. Such must also he the case with the 
offspring of the numoious mainages peimitted 
hetween fiee men and lvachin and dim female 
slaves. 

13 . List of tribes — The locally recognized divi- 
sions of the people aie usually spoken of as if 
their names and ethnical refeience weie well know n, 
and in deseubing superstitions and customs it is 
difficult to avoid making leferenccs to small sub 
tribes. It is neccssaiy, then* foie, to give line 
a list of those moie commonly spoken of under 
their best known names, grouped togethei aecoul- 
ing to the ethnology above adopted. 

Ijsvo Chinese Tribes 

I TILLTO-BURMAN 11 A( K 
pr) Ihnmew Group 

Burmese, Aiakancse, Taiwan, Yaw, Chaungtha, Yibein, Tntha, 

Taungvo, Kadu, Mro, Upon 

Lihsaw Sub group 
Lihsaw, Lahu, Akha, Akho 

(b) Kachm Giovp 

Chiugpaw, Smghpho, Kauri, Szi, Laslu, Maru, Mamgthu 


(0 Kukt Chin (riovp 
Horthcm Thado, Soktc, Si \ in 
('nitutl TohIioii, Lai, Miomlu , K\aw 

Southern Climme, W cluing, 1 hinhok, Yaw d win, A indu 
(Shcndu), Climhoii, laungtha, Kami, \mi, »Sak (Diet), \0i11a 
I’hin 

II SIAMESE riilNESL K \CK 
(a) Tat (Shan) (no up 

No) them Burmese Shan, hh unti, t'him>e Shan 
Southern Si unese, Lao, llkun, Lu 

(h) haten Gioun 

Atnfhini k.mniu (Rul Karin), Lie, Maim, Sawiigtuiig, Padcng 
/avcin. Laming Za>ein, hiwiihiwng, Yintalt, Sinhmaw 
Mtpauk, A inhuw, While Karen 
Southern bgati, Pwo, Mnpgh 1, Taungthu 

ITT MON ANN VU RACE 
(«) noilh Cambodian Gump 

Talaing 

(ft) M a Pulainuj Gump 

Ilka Muk, Lnnet, l’ lining, Wa, T u L01, E11, Ilsen Sum, 
Along Lwe, ilka La, Son, Ruing, Panaw 

III. HlSVOR 1 — The lustoiy of Buima, so fai an 
the jnesent puiposc is com ei Tied, is that of a 
stiuggle foi supremacy among the Bui mans, the 
Slums, and the Talaings lasting thiough all his- 
torical times, with practically no mteivcntion on 
the part of alien laces until the amval of the 
English m 1824 The stoiy is ,i veritable tangle 
of successive conquests and le conquests of the 
whole 01 pait of the count ly by these laces, whose 
influence as such may be said to have been paia- 
mouut loughly m the follovung regions the Bur- 
mans m the valleys of the Inawaddy and Sit tang 
Bivers above Piome and Toungoo , tlie Talaings 
m the deltas of these two 1 iverfc below those points, 
and m that of the Salween and what is now the 
Province of Tenasseimi , and the Slums 111 all the 
count ly m the lulls to the East and North. Foi 
considerable pounds each of these races has been 
supreme ovoi the whole aiea, the last to mle 
being the Bui mans aitei the middle of the 18th 
cent A i) 

Taking as comprehetisiv 0 a view of the situation 
as is possible in the lace of t lie kaleidos< opie (hanges 
piesented to us, we may say that there weie 
Bnrman dynasties at Tagaung in the Noith at 
any late in the eaily cents a i> , followed by a 
dynasty connected with them at Piome, succeeded 
in its turn by anothei at Pagfm, which lasted till 
1298 Tins last gave way to two < outcmpoiury 
Shan dynasties at Pinya and Sagamg ii]> to 1364, 
while a Bui man dynasty was set up at 'Toungoo 
lrom 1313 to 1540 Contemporaneously there was 
an ancient Tabling dynasty at That on and Pegu 
fiom 573 to 1050, which then betaine 1 11 but ary to 
the But mans of Pagftn till 1287, at winch date a 
Slian dynasty was set up at Pegu till it was ousted 
by the Barman line of Toungoo mentioned above, 
which then became the Biuman dynasty of Pegu 
in 1510 

In 1364 tlie Shan lines of Pinya and Sagamg 
became meiged m the B 111 man dynasty of Ava, 
and this in its tmn was upset by the Bin man line 
of Pegu in 1551 This general dynasty of Pegu 
and Ava lasted, with a good many Shan m upturns 
fiom Siam, as regards Pegu, till 1740, when foi 17 
years a second Shan line was established at Pegu, 
giving way finally to the Alompia dynasty of 
; Shwebo, Ava, Amaiapma, and Mandalay till 
1886, when the whole* country came under the 
domination of the English The English had in 
tlie meantime taken Arakan and Tenasseimi in 
1826, and all Buima as far noith as Thayctmyo 
and Toungoo in 1852 

All this time there had been an independent 
State* in Aiakan fiom eaily times with vaiying 
capitals, the last of which was Myauku (Myo- 
haung, the* Old City), neai Akynb, until it was 
conquered b\ the Ahunpia dynasty 111 1782 

The main point to giasp in all this confusion of 
stiuggle is that the conquerors foi the time being 
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usurped the chief influence over the population, 
and did their best to destioy the individuality of 
the conquered, with viuying success almost up to 
the point of extinction, as in the case of the Ta- 
Jaings by the Bui mans after 1757. And so the 
lesuTt has been thoroughly to mix up the ethical 
ideas of the people subjected to so much change 
of influence. 

The capitals of the vaiious dynasties have ex- 
isted^ all over the countiy as centres of religi- 
ous influence. Tagaung and Slnvebo aie to the 
North. Then come Ava, Sagaing, Myinzaing, 
Pinya, Amarapura, and Mandalay, all close to- 

f ether. Some distance to the South lie Pagan, 
'oungoo, and Pioine. The rest, Maitaban, Tlia- 
ton, Pegu, and Rangoon, are all in the deltas near 
the sea. Rangoon, however, though containing 
the most impoitant Buddlust shrine m the East, 
the Shwedagon Pagoda, was never a native 
capital. Arakan was always a district apart, and 
inTenassenm pioper theie was never an important 
town. 

The religious history of Buima, apart fiom the 
indigenous influences eieated by the conflicts of 
the native population, has been materially affected 
by the mtrocluction of Buddhism fiom India and 
the consequent Indian modifications of the ethics 
of the people. The history of that introduction is 
still a contiovcrsial subject, but it may be gener- 
ally stated thus : The Noithoin ( Mahay fma), or 
deoased lituahstic School of Buddhism, whs the 
first to come into Buima fiom the North, and also 
among the Talaings in the South with a consider- 
able admixture of puie Hinduism. This biought 
with it a perceptible leaven of Hindu and Indian 
animistic ceiemony In the eaiJy centimes A.D. 
tlie Southern (Hniayaiia), or purei School of 
Buddhism from Ceylon, liegan to have influence in 
the Talamg countiy, and was introduced into 
Burma proper by the conqueror Anawiahtit of 
Pagan in the litli cent wherevei lie had power. 
There xvas then a further ovei whelming revival of 
the same school in the 15th cent , again among 
the Talaings, undei the whilom monk, King Dam- 
mazedi or Yazadibadi of the Kalyani Inscriptions 
at Pegu. Tins lias spread all over Burma, and 
lias so wiped out the Northern School that the 
very existence of the lattei m the country at any 
tune is denied by the oithodox natives of the 
present day. 

Literature — C C Lowis, Census Repot t, pt 1 , 1901 , H L 
Bales, Census Report , 1801 , G A Grieison, Lanjuistic 
Survey of India . n and m , pts il and m , F Mason, 
Burma , its People and Productions, ed Theobald, Uertfoid, 
1882, C J F.S Forbes, Comp Giammai of the Languages 
of Further India , London, 1881, British Burma and its People, 
London, 1878 , A P Phavre, /list of Burma , London, 1883, 
H R Spearman, British Buima Gazetteer, Rangoon, 1880, 
J Stuart, Burma through the Centimes , 1900, E. H Parker, 
Burma Relations with China, Rangoon, 1893 

IV. Ethics and religion —It will be eleai 
that the basis of the leligmus notions and ethics of 
the people now inhabiting Burma must lie in those 
of the geneial Indo-Chinese race, as pieseivcd in 
the three great branches thereof that have spread 
themselves ovei the land The supeisti uclure 
must be the result of such variations as partial 
isolation, caused by local antipathies coveimg a 
very long period, lias biought about in the case of 
individual tubes and associations, and of such 
accretions and modifications as contact with sui- 
loundmg aliens has pioduced m the course of 
migrations. 

i. Buddhism. — The professed religion of Burma 
is Buddhism (see next ait ). It counts among its 
adherents, accouhng to the Census of 1901, prac- 
tically the whole indigenous population ; but the 
Census letuins are in reality entirely misleading, 
as will be explained below (§ 3 ). 

2. Alien religions. — Of the otliei great religions, 


piofessed chiefly by alien immigrants and teni- 
poiaiy icsidents, the representatives aro insignifi- 
cant in numheis. There are about 300,000 Hindus, 
mostly foreigners ; some 340,000 Muhammadans ; 
and about 150,000 Christians, many of whom be- 
long to the native population. All the natives 
professing these religions piesent interesting 
phenomena to the student. There are also a few 
Jews, Jams, Sikhs, and Parsis, who need not be 
consideied lieie. 


(1) Hindu Ammists — Among the Hindus aro some 60,000 
Paraiy arm and Mains, repiesc ntmg the ‘ low-caste ’ pariahs of the 
Madras Piesidoney The interest attaching to these classes in 
Burma is that they are regarded as Hindus, and are likely to 
increase largely m immigrant numbers In reality, however, 
they go to swell the ranks of the undiluted Animists m the 
country In their Indian homes they are classified as followers 
of the &uva form of the Hindu religion, but they are neverthe- 
less ‘Devd-woishippers,’ 1 e Ammists, just as the great majority 
of the inhabitants of Burma are Ammists at heart, as will bo 
shown later on 

(2) Mam purl Hindus - There is in Upper Burma, and spread 
in families over many parts of the country, a considerable com- 
munity of Manipuris from Assam, across the hills on the 
Western holders They were originally Hindu captives from 
Manipur, brought over m the 18th and early 19th cents., and 
settled about Upper Burma The lower classes of these forced 
immigrants are now known as Kathes, and the upper classes as 
Pdnnas The former have mostly becomo Buddhists, while 
retaining many of their old Hindu customs, blit the latter hava 
exercised a great influence as priests and astrologers over all 
classes of their conquerors from the formci Royal Court down- 
wards, and have no doubt had much to do with the existing 
unorthodox practices and beliefs of the professedly Buddhist 
population Their name implies that they are Brahmans 
{Puny a), though \ ery few could have hud any claim to be such 
in then own homes before capture 

(3) Muhammadans - Among the Muhammadans there are in 
Burma two native communities which attiact considerable 
general attention — the Zaubadis or 1‘atlm, and the Panthays 
The Zairbadm are in various ways descendants of Indian 
Muhammadans, who acquired a Burmese domicile and reared 
families by local wives They have, except in the case of the pro- 
ducts of recent intermarriages in Arakan, tho ion ghly mixed with 
the people, and in appearance, mariner, and costume are not 
easily distinguishable from the ordinary Burman They are apt 
to be fanatical Muhammadans, with an admixture of belief and 
custom adopted from their surroundings For instance, their 
women have the same extreme freedom of movement as the 
other indigenous women enioy No doubt it would repay the 
student to give the Zairbauis a closer examination than has 
hitherto been accorded them The Pantha)s are the well- 
known Muhammadan Chinese of Yunnan, of mixed alien military 
and native descent, who until quite recently ruled there Some 
of them arc settled on the extreme North-Eastern borders, and 
numbers wander about the country as traders, but they can 
hardly be said to influence the religion of the people 

(4) The Chinese — There are altogether some 65,000 Chinese 
in Burma, chiefly from the (Southern parts of China, who were 
all returned at the Census of 1901 as Ammists, except such aa 
definitely called themselves Christians, Muhammadans, or Bud- 
dhists In the words of the Census Report (p 35), 1 Taoism 
and Confucianism differ but little in their essence from tho 


national worship of the people of Burma * 

(5) The Selun<)8 — In the Mergui Aichlpelago off the coast of 
Tenasserun is a small race of 1 Wild Malays,' known as the 
Selungs, who are primitive Ammists, but do not properly 
belong to Burma and its civ ili/ation at all 
(0) Chi istinnity —The strength of the \ arious forms of Chris- 
tianity among tho native population is purely a question of 
missionary effort The Protestants ( ompare with Homan 
Catholics as 90 to 86, and of tho Protestants, the Baptists 
(American) compare with the rest as 67 to 23, the great bulk 


of the remainder being Anglicans 
(7) The ‘ Chnstian’ sect - In additi 


on to these there were no 


fewer than 18,000 peisons, or over 11 per cent of the whole com- 
munity, that returned themselves in 3901 merely as ‘Chris- 


tians ’ They largely tepresent a secession from tho Baptists, 
which is of interest as illustrating the manner in which sects 


can arise in obscure and unexpected places In 1884, certain 
members of the American Baptist Church at Lamadaw, Ran- 
goon, had a dispute with their missionary and were formally 
excommunicated, a proceeding acutely felt in an isolated com- 
munity such as any body of Christians must be in a country 
like Buima Among these people weio some who held promi- 
nent official and other positions, and they formed themselves 


into a sect labelled merely ‘Christian’ without any qualifica- 
tion They elected pastors of their own, and created their own 
utual and literature, all printed in Burmese at Rangoon and 
elsewhere 


(8) Christianity among the Karens —Christianity among the 
w llder converts, as in the case of the Karens, of whom whole 
villages are nowieekoned as Baptist Christians (American), is 
largely tinged w r i(h tho old Animism The mental attitude of 
these people towards religion is still best illustrated by a legend 
recorded in Smeaton's Loyal Karens of Burma, p 184, often 
quoted because it so clearly explains so many phenomena of 
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religious practice in general, and because it admirably describes 
‘the whole spirit of compromise in which rude uncultured 
nunds regard new faiths that appeal more to the reason than 
to the instinct — that heutage of an immemorial past ' (Census 
Report , 1001 , p 24 ) The story relates that some children, 
along with a litter of pigs, had been left by their parents on 
a high platform, out of the way of a dangerous tiger The 
tiger came, and, disappointed of his prey in tho house, soon 
stented out the thildiui lie sprang at them, but fell short 
He tried to climb, but the hard, smooth surface of the bamboo 
defied his daws lie then frightened the childicn by his 
terrible roars So in tenor the children throw down the pigs 
to him, one after another. Their eyes, however, were fixed not 
on the tiger, but on the path by which they expected to sco 
their father come Their hands fed the tiger from fear, but 
their ears were eagerly listening for the twang of their father’s 
bowstring, which would send the arrow quivering into the 
tiger’s heart And so, say the Karens, ‘ although wo have to 
make sacrifices to the demons, our hearts are still true to God 
We must throw sops to the foul demons who atllict us, but our 
hearts are ever looking for God ’ 

3. Animism : Nat- worship. — It is now a recog- 
nized fact that, whatever tho profession of faith 
may he, the practical eveiyday religion of the 
whole of the Bin mese peoples in Animism, called 
generally in Bui mese * Nat-' woi ship/ nat being the 
generic teim foi all kinds of supernatural beings 
The term nat is probably not derived from the Indian im- 
ported word ndtha , ‘lord,’ though that term has pre< lsely the 
same scope and sense Its use to dest ribo the indige nous spirits, 
And also those adopted fiom India, is possibly the result of its 
nappemng exactly to translate such Indian terms as c Ura, 
devatd, and the like, denoting subordinate gods, so far as tlie 
Bunnan is concerned with them 

To the Burman Buddhists, even among the 
members of the late Koyal Couit and the }um rjyis 
(Buddhist monks and teacheis) themselves, the 
propitiation of the Nats (called also by the Karens 
Las , and by the Talaings Kal ul s ) is a matter of 
daily concern, and m this they aie followed by the 
Buddhist Slums and Talaings Meanwhile, as S11 
J. G. Scott says, the foumil exeieiseof then pio- 
fessed leligion need only 1 be set about in a business- 
like way and at pioper and convenient seasons.’ 
In daily life, fiom birth to mainage and death, 
all the rites and foi ms observed me Animistic in 
oiigm, t lie spmt-woishippei’s object being to 
avert 01 mitigate calamity Nat-wocship is the 
most important and the most pervading thing m 
religious life. Even the Buddhist monasteries aie 
protected by the Nats, (lie spmt-shiincs (natkun> 
natsm , usually tr * nat-houses ’) stand beside 
pagodas, and the Buddhist monks themselves 
take pail 111 Animistic ntc.s and act as expeits in 
astrology and fortune-telling 
* Tho liurman has much more faith in ascertaining lucky and 
unlucky days and in the deductions from his horoscope than 111 
the virtue of alms (to Buddhist monks) and the eflic acy of 
worship at the pagoda ’ ( Thirty-Seven Nats, p ii) 

At the extremity of eveiy village (yudson) tlieie 
is a natsin for the guaidian nats of tiie neighbour 
hood, m whose honour feasts are held at legulated 
seasons. Certain feasts 111 honour of the Nats 
were also formally recognized by tho f 01 men Bur- 
mese Court. Mimsteis of State, and even the 
King himself, who was the ldigious as well as the 
seculai chief, attended them m then oflieial capa- 
city ; while the 11 trial to be obscived w as carefully 
set foith in the Lnwlca Byitha % the Shire Ponmdan , 
and other treatises on Court etiquette and duties. 
A highly educated Talamg has thus described 
(Thirty -Seven Nats , p. 2 ) the prevailing feeling 
4 Not only lias every human being, but also every conspicuous 
object and every article of utility, a guardian spirit When 
people die, it is said that they become spirit ual bodies requir- 
ing spiritual food , and in order that these spirits or nats may 
not harm the living, they make certain customary offerings to 
them Some persons who have familiar spirits make annual 
offerings to the nats ’ He then goes on to say that the great 
Buddhist reforming conqueror in Burma, Anawrahta, m tho 
11 th cent A d , attempted to destroy the worship, with the 
result that, 4 when the people came to hear about the order 
of the king directing the destruction of their nat houses, they 
obeyed it, but they hung up a eocoanut in their houses to 
represent them, and as an offering to the dispossessed nats * 

In Nat-woislnp, as practised at the piesent day, 
we have, in fact, presented to us a composite faith, 
the result of all the influences which have through 


the ages been brought to bear on the modern in- 
habitant of Buiiua. Pcihups the best way to 
define the Nats is as supernatural beings deuved 
from three scpaiate souiees ( 1 ) The tutelary 
spmts that fill the eaitli and all that is thereon, 
man lmnself and all the (leatuics, objects, and 
places among w Inch be lives and moves and has 
Ins being — spnnging out of tho ancient indigenous 
Animistic beliefs of the people ( 2 ) 'Hie ghosts 
and spirits of the depaited— the ancestor- woi ship 
of tho Chinese and Indo-Chinese laces to the 
Noitli and East ( 3 ) The supematuial beings of 
the Buddhists, celestial, toi rest mil, and infernal 
— imported with the professed faith, deuved 
westward from the old Brahinanic cosmogony of 
India, and indicating in its terminology and form 
the souiees of importation The Nats and their 
worship repiesent, indeed, a nuxtuio of three dis- 
tinct cults — liatui e-worship, ancestor- woiship, and 
demon-w'orslnp 'Die compaiatively lecent im- 
pel ts from India are not yet, howevei, completely 
assimilated in the minds of the Bui mese with 
then indigenous spirits They moic 01 less clearly 
distinguish between them, ami keep the ancestors 
and the spirits of nature distinct fiom the demons 
and godhngs that have come to them from acioss 
the western bmdeis 

The multiple origin of the modern Nat-worship 
accounts foi the long-established attitude of the 
educated and the late Royal classes towaids the 
cult of tho Nats, m that it lias made them accept in 
its entirety the demonolatiy accompanying the im- 
portation of Buddhism, and 1 eject the grosser foi ms 
of nature-wan slop lnhoiited fiom their forebeais 
It also accounts for the opposite attitude of the 
uneducated classes, who have accepted in a con- 
fused way the Indian demonolatiy, and have at the 
same time adheied to the old mixed natui e- ami 
ancestoi -woiship of then inheritance as then chief 
( ult Among the wuld tribes, the further they are 
lemoved from civilization the moie suiely do then 
beliefs and practices aecoid with their descent or 
with their environment 

Tins nuxtuio of valiant indigenous Animistic in- 
fluences and Indian Hi ah manic demonolatry with 
Buddhist modifications tlieieof pervades all the 
religion and ethics of the civilized Buimans, Shans, 
and Talaings, and eolouis all then customs, ceie- 
momes, beliefs, and supei slit ions, and the pi notices 
lesultmg tlieiefiom It is by no means absent 
from those of the uncull ured peoples, and even wild 
tribes, w ho have come and are steadily coming year 
by yeai in greater numbeis, undei the influence of 
Buddhism, and 111 the cu^e of tho Kaiens both 
under Buddhism and Cimstiamty This fact should 
nevoi be lost sight of by any one who wishes 
to describe or to study the mental equipment and 
attitude of the peoples of Biu 111a. 

Eclecticism 111 Burma — A confused intei mingling of every- 
thing around thun ih often observable In the religious ideas of 
the more uncultivated tribes of mixed origin, c <j the Taws, 
Danus, Danavvs, Daycs, Radus, Yaws, ]| 110ns, etc , but it rea< hes 
a climax m the Balms or Muhsos ((ailed also Bahama, Bahu hsi, 
and K101), who are the Musus, Mossos, and Luchais of Gauner, 
Prince Louis of Orleans, Hons d’Anty, and other Front h ob- 
servers The Lahiis are a Tibcto-Burinan tribe of the Bui mese 
group and Lihsaw sub-group, living among the Shans and Was 
on the N E frontier hoi dering on China Their traditions are 
Tibetan, and their cult an amalgam of ancestral Animism, 
Chinese Buddhism, and Bui mese practices, with an admixture 
of Confucianism They worship tucaia, guardians of houses, 
villages, the flood, the fell, and so on, of the ordinary type, and 
also a great general sky-spint, Ne-u They had priests (huye) 
in charge of shrines ( /it fang ), under a tafui/e , or high priest 
All this is Tibetan Buddhism with Chinese nomenclature There 
is still a tafuye, the Chief of Mong Ilka, w ho is civil and ecclesi- 
astical 1 uler His abode and the temple he controls are Conf iu ian 
in form, but with the usual Burmese Buddhist accessories The 
shrines are called indifferently ketv'tml (Burnuse) or fiifang 
(Chinese), and are decorated with Chinese inscriptions Then 
chief festivals (ivawlong and wawnoi) are held at the Chinese 
New Year (liko those of the Bihsaws generally), with Chines? 
and Indo-Chinese characteristics. 
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4. Attitude towards Divinity.— Theic is no doubt 
that the idea of a single mineral God is foreign to 
the Indo-Chinese mind as developed 111 Buinia 
There is no tendency tow aids a belief in God, or in 
idols 01 priests, as the symbols 01 mtei jueters of 
Divinity, or towaids the adoi alien ot stocks and 
stones. 

The nearest approach to an appiehension of the idea of God- 
head is among the Kachins, who m one series of legends refer 
to Chmun Way Shun He is said to havo existed before the 
formation of the world, and to have created all the Nats But, 
under the name Ka, he is also the Spirit of the Tilth 

Nevertheless, there has always been much made of the pos- 
session by the Karens of traditions concerning: God and of ethics 
of a distinctly Christian type befoic 1828, when the existing 
American Baptist missionary influence commenced The pro 
nouncod Christian and Judaistic tone of these traditions has 
naturally excited much comment, but theie be no doubt 
that they are imported, probably through early Roman Catholu 
missionaries about 1740 {Vila tU Gian Maria Percoto , 1781) 
Their strongly Jew ish form has given rise to a rather \ ague con- 
jecture that thev were learnt from early Nestor 1 u .11 Christians, 
during the wanderings of the Karens southwards from their 
original Indo-Chinese home 

5. The soul. — To the Burman the soul is an in- 
dependent immateiial entity, bound by special 
attraction to an individual body, and giving life to 
it. But the soul can leave the body and letuin to 
it at will, 01 bo captmcd and kept away It is, 
however, essential to the life of the body that the 
soul should be in it, and so when ltwandeis the 
person affected is thiown into an ahnoimal con- 
dition, and di earns and swoons, 01 becomes ill. I11 
a gencial way these ideas aie shaied by tin* 
Kachins, Chins, and Kaiens. The soul is matenal- 
ized m the foim of an invisible Imtterlly (teippya), 
which lioveis a while in the neighhoui hood of the 
corpse after death. The letppyd of King Mmdon 
Mm, who died in 1878, dwelt m a small, Hat, heait 
shaped piece of gold (thru yon), w hich w as suspended 
over his body until buual 

Sickness is caused by the wandeimg leippyn 
being captuied by an evil spmtoi a witch It is 
recalled by ceremonies {lappyCt-hkaw) for adults, 
consisting of otleiings to the spirit to induce it to 
give up the Ivippijd, Infants whoso mothei.s have 
died aie in great dangei lest the dead woman, 
having become a spirit, should retain the leippyd 
of hei child The ceiemony in this case consists in 
propping up a minor near the child, and diopping 
a film of cotton on it Tf the film slips down into a 
kei chief placed below the minoi, it is laid on the 
child’s breast, and thus the leippyd is saved. 

Among the Kachins tlieie is a belief that peisons 
with the evil eye have tw o souls ( numld ), while all 
other people have only one. The evil eye is caused 
by the secondaiy soul* The Kachins say also that 
tne spirit of a man lives in the sun, which is the 
universal essence (probably an echo of Indian 
Vedantic philosophy through Bui mcnc Buddhism), 
and from it the thieads of life spiead out to each 
individual, in whom life lasts until the thread 
snaps. 

The soul is so much mixed up with the idea of a spirit 111 the 
popular philosophy of all the races, that European observers 
have called the Karen la, which is really a synonym for an 
ordinary spirit or ?iut, the soul Tims, the Sawngtung Karens, 
the Taungthus, and the T.umgv oh have a sabCi-leippya (paddy - 
butterfl)), which is the Spirit of the Tilth So essential is this 
spirit to the success of the tilth of the Karens that, when padd\ 
is sold, a handful is alwa\s retained out of each basket, to pre- 
serve the saba-leippi/a to the sellers Allied to this belief, 
among the Sgau and Pwo Karens, is the Spirit of Harvest, 
Pibiyaw, winch is a cricket that lives in a (rah hole And so 
the earth thrown up by crabs is used on the threshing-iloor, and 
crickets are placed on the yoke supports of ploughing oxen 

6. The future life.— Ideas as to a future life aie 
but feebly developed in the Indo-Chinese mind as 
exhibited m Burma, and, where distinct notions 
of heaven and hell are repotted (as amongst Kami 
and Szi Kaclnns, and amongst Siyin ami other 
Chins), they aie clue to contact with Burmese 
Buddhists. 

The Kachins generally do not go beyond consigning the spirit 
of the dead to a position among the Nats, or to the place 4 where 


its fathers mxl mothers have gone, 4 accordingly a8 harm does 
or does not befall the family or any of its members after the 
death I’y certain ceremonies they induce the spirits of the 
ret ently dead to go away and not return, but they do not know 
where they go Siyin Chins after death still enjoy drinking and 
limiting, but in no definite place. The Haka Ohms believe in 
Mithikysa (1U adman’s Village), divided into Pwethikwa and 
Sittikwa, pleasant and unpleasant Every one goes to the 
I miner ex< ept those who are slain 1>\ the enemy, for they have 
to remain his slaves in Sattikwa until avenged bv blood This 
pitsents an Animistic explanation of the blood-feud When 
Sawngtung Kaiens die they go to hoi Maw Hill, the home of Lei, 
the tribal guardian 

7. Benevolent spirits.— The Kachins say that 
Slnngiawa, the man-ci eaten of the eaith, which ho 
shaped with a liammei, is kind and good, and 
therefoie little notice is taken of lum, and shrines 
to him aie few and neglected. Tins attitude to- 
yvaids benevolent nuts is impoitanb as explaining 
the absence of their worship in Burma, and also 
the statement of most European ohseiveis that all 
nats and spirits are malevolent, which is not the 
case The Southern Chins also have a national 
spmt, Kozin, who is mdiHeient. Tho house- 
guaidian (emg-sanny fiat) of the Bui mans and 
Talaings is another instance of a spirit who is 
described as simply indifferent. 

Besides Shingiawa, the Kachins lecogmze 
benehcent nats Smlap, the giver of w isdom ; Jan, 
the sun , and Shitta, the moon. These may bo 
w 01 shipped only by the chief, once a yeai 01 at 
the periodical national festival (manau), and then 
without sm nines. Tiikui.it, 01 Kyam, is a good 
spmt of the foiest, who fascinates tbe game which 
the hunter stalks. Ho is piopitiated by treading 
on ashes fu»m the house-heat 1 11 on 1 etui 11 fiom a 
hunting expedition, and spi inkling the blood of the 
victim towards the jungle. The Spmt of the 
Foiest himself, Chiton, is, liowevei, of doubtful 
iharactei In some places I10 is lepiesented as 
malignant and in otlieis as good-natuied. 

The attitude of the ordinary Buimati Buddhist in regard to 
this point is shown by an extinct from the Inst ription in 
Iliumese on a bell foi a village pagoda. ‘May the nats who 
dwell in the air and on the earth deft nd from evil cieatures the 
two fat bullocks whuh plough the holds May the guardian 
naU of the house ami the village keep from harm Chit u, our 
son, and little Md MI, our darling daughter * 

8 Nature-worship. — There is a distinct worship, 
01 propitiation, of spmts lepiesenting Nature 
generally among all the tubes, in addition to that 
of the individual, familial, 01 tubal guaidians. 
'There are evetywdieie national spmts of the Sky, 
the Sun and Moon, Ham and the Flood, of the 
Fell, the Foiests and Tiees, and of Agriculture. 
But the tendency to localize the national spint is 
eveiywdieie visible, and 111 reality tho national 
spirit is often baidly dilleientiated from the tubal. 
Good instances of this are to he found in UyingyT, 
the Spmt of the Neighbouihood, among the Tal- 
aings, and 111 the ‘ Distuc t ’ nut of the Bui mans and 
Talaings, who is known as ‘the Loid’ (Ashmgyl in 
Buunese, Olclcayd in Talamg). 

(1) Spirits of the Sky — Mu, or Mushang, is tho 
nnt of the heavens among the Kachins Ponphyoi 
of the Kachins dwells in the sky, and generally 
mteiests himself in the atlans of mankind, and so 
does Upakd of the Burmans ; but his mteiest is 
sinister, as he snaps up moitals. On the other 
hand, Sinlap, the Kachin Spirit of Wisdom, also 
dwells in the sky 

(2) Spirits oj the Sun and Moon aie found in 
vauous places The best instances aie the Kachin 
.Jan, the Sun, and Shitta, the Moon, alicady men- 
tioned 

(3) Spuds of Ram . — The Them nats of the 
Buimese are tho Spmts of the Showers. They 
cause showeis by coming out of their houses, the 
stais, to spoit in mimic light Thunder ami light- 
ning are the clash of then aims. 

(4) Spirits of the Wind.— -Mbon, the Spnit of the 
Wind among the Kachins, may be worshipped only 
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at the national harvest festival (manau), and then 
by the chiefs alone. The periodical winds bung 
the fertilizing ram ; hence, no doubt, the cult and 
its linpoitancc. 

(5) Spirits of the Flood. — The Butmans and Tnl- 
aings believe that Maung Ingyi lives in the watei, 
and causes death by di owning He has a feast to 
himself in Waso (the Buddhist Lent) The wild 
head-hunting Was are careful to appease Aiiyuom, 
the Spmt of the Flood, on their expeditions aftei 
heads. 

{6) Spirits of the Fell. — The Wild Was are caie- 
ful also to piopitiatc Hkumtuiu, the Spmt of the 
Fell, on their head-hunting expeditions. 

(7) Spirits oj the Forests and the Trees. — The most 
widely spread natui e-cult of all is that of the forest 
and tree mats All the lull tribes dread them, and 
the most characteristic supei stitions of the people 
of the cultivated plains aie i elated to them Eveiy 
prominent tree, every grove, every area of jungle, 
besides the forest in general, has its special nut 
(seikthd in Buimese), often with a specialized name 
Everywhere the ordinal y home of tiie non-pei serial 
and non-familiar nat attached to the earth is in the 
tiees. Among all the tribes, eveiy dark and pro- 
minent hill-coppice has a na£-shiine in it Among 
the Karens and all the allied tubes, the village- 
guardian lives m a tree, coppice, or dense glove 
near the village, where he has a slnine Among 
the Tame Was also the village nat dwells in a tree, 
while the Wild Was always bang the guaidian 
heads taken in head hunting on the avenue ap- 
proaches to the villages. The general cliaractei of 
the forest-n^£ is that of an evil spirit Among the 
Burmans, Hmin Nat drives mad those who chance 
to meet him; and, despite his occasional good 
ehaiaeter. Chiton, the foicst-?m£ of the Kaeluns, 
represents the evil pi maple Wannein, oi Pie, Nat 
of tin* Tanngyos is feared throughout a distnet 
which is laigei than the habitat ol the tribe. The 
familial Buimese Akathaso, Scikkaso, and Bom- 
maso, who live icspectively m the tops, ti links, 
and roots of tiees, are, however, dnect lnipoita- 
tions, names and all, from India. 

The attitude of the more civilized peoples m the 
lulls towaids the foiest spmts is well explained in 
an account of the Buddhist Palaungs in the Uppi t 
Burma Gazetteer (i. 491) . 

* Their nats live in a big 1 tree, a well marked hill, a large io< k, 
or Rome such natural feature They are male and female, and 
all of them have names The most powerful la the spirit who 
dwells on Loi Seng llill and is called Takalu Others of note 
are Taru Rht ng, who lives near the group of pagodas at Zev .in 
Village, Ceng Along, who frequents the dense jungle on the 
west side of the big hill near Zeyan , T^hkulong used to live 
close to the min of an old pagoda near Pa>agyi or Sctin \ illage, 
but he was mm h neglected, and has been united to bestow 
himself in the clump of jungle on the hillock at the east gate of 
Namshan, duo cast of the Saw hwa’s (chiefs) palace , the Loilan 
Nat lives on a hill near Mjothlt, and there arc many mote * 

Palaung customs are often illuminating, and one 
of the most mstiuctivc is (he national festival held 
in Mai ch on Lot Seng Hill foi the woi ship of the 
‘ fust tea tiee } Tea is their chief form of agricul- 
ture, and the interest in this woi ship and annual 
festival is that this fciee is said to have been in t in- 
duced only thiee bundled and seventy yeais ago 
Here we have, then, befoie us the actual use of an 
Animistic ntual 

(8) Spirits of Atp xeulture. — These aie, of course, 
universal, and aie best dealt with gen ei ally, when 
discussing festivals and ceremonies The Bin mans 
and Talamgs have Bunmdl (Indian ongm) and 
Nagyi, Spmts of the Faith and Giain respectively. 
Amonp the Kachms, Wawm or Chmwawm can he 
worshipped by the chiefs alone, and only at festivals. 
The saod leippifd (paddy-butterfly), the Spmt of 
the Tilth among the Kaiens, is worshipped by 
sprinkling lighted distilled liquor over the ground 
at the tune of jungle-clearing by lire (taungyd 


cultivation) Often the tribal guaidian and the 
Spirit of Ague ultuie aie mixed up, as in the case 
of the Nat of Loi Maw Hill among the Karens, 
whose festival is in May 

9. National Festivals. — (1) Quasi-Buddhist — 
The Bui man lias a natural talent for making his 
proceedings atti active and beautiful, and his 
national festivals have, therefore, atti acted much 
attention, but the chief of them aie now Buddhist, 
or so ovei laden with Buddhism as not to come 
within the present pui view, the Animism m them 
being moie 01 less duectly Indian. Such as these 
aie the New Yoai’s Feast, Thingyan Pwe, a feast 
of ofleiuigs (to the monks), the Water Feast of 
European obseivers held in Tagil (April) , the 
illuminations 111 Thadingyut (Octobei ) , the Taw a* 
deintlici in Tasaungmon (November) 

At the New Year's Feast, the dousing of eveiy 
one met with is peihaps the most lemaikable 
custom that the European obsei ves in the eountiy, 
hut it is leally a lefeieneo to Indian Bialunanism, 
as the water represents conseciated watei used for 
washing the saeicd images The loot -idea of 
throwing it on human beings is to honoui them by 
treating them as saciod Its tiue ceiemonial 
nature comes out well in the woids of 811 J. G 
Scott {The Jinnnan, 11 51) 

‘The wetting consuierul a couipbrncnt A tlerk conus up 
to his master, shtkon to him, and gtavrlv pours the contmlsof a 
silver < no down the batk of bin m»< k, saving, “ 1 <. Lmlaiu mi” 
“ I will do homage to jou with water 

At the Tuwadcinthd Festual, the padithd tan, a 
soit of Chnstmas tice, lepiescntmg the abode of 
the nats and eoveied with gilts ot all kinds, includ- 
ing money, is of an Indo-Chinese tj pi* If h, 
liowevei, deposited at the pagoda 01 monasteiy, 
and is used foi the maintenance ot the place 01 loi 
alms at the disposal ot the custodians (kyainup 
t hit (p/1, kdppvjd dCupthd.) 

(2) Indap nous a sunal — The majoiity of tlie 
indigenous festivals aie seasonal feasts connect ed 
moie 01 less duectly with agi leultme, and they 
exhibit two piominent phenomena Theie is no 
piayer foi assistance connected with them, hut 
plenty of piecaution that the spirits may not 
inteifeie, and they mostly include a drunken 01 gy 
The loot-idea of much ol the ceiemonial is illiis- 
tiated by the great Octobei noMeast of the 
Palaungs held at Numdi.m, in winch the nat s* aie 
simply invited to join, then amval being signilmd 
by at mosphei ie changes deteimmed by the wise 
man called in 

The Keel Kaiens have a.s n dtime festival in Apnl, 
at which the* cetemony is chiefly a ma>pnle dance 
lound a ceremonially selected ]>ost , and betoie 
sowing, the Kaehins have six hohda\ s, all i onneeted 
with agneultmal opei at 1011s \\ hat the object of 
the Karen festival is does not appeal, but that of 
the Kacluns is distinctly to avert dangei to the 
coming ciop. 

Aveitmg dangei is also the clear object of the 
ha 1 vest festival-* At the Eclu festival of the Bed 
Kaiens (the tcim implying meiely a ‘public 
ceiemonv ’), a tubal scape-goat 111 the shape of an 
image of an elephant or licnse is piovided. The 
same idea runs tluougli the haivest feast of the 
Talamgs and Buimans, at which a stiaw woman, 
clothed in skiit (ta/neui), kei chief, and aitnles 
of female ftttne, and a quantity of hank hntjin 
(sticky lieu confection) me jmt into a cart and 
dnven lound the fields, and linally set up at the 
place selected foi the bin. The village boys usually 
eat the lice, though 111 some fear and trembling for 
the vengeance of the nat. The Bed Kaiens aie 
not, however, satisfied with then* scape-goat, but 
further piooeed to f lighten away the ghosts of 
friends and lelatives by noise, and to appease them 
by small pieces of roasted bullock or pig sent m 
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procession to the next village, to be eaten by friends 
there. They thus avert danger in all the occult 
ways known to them. 

10. Ancestor- worship. — The obvious origin of 
the iaees inhabiting Buima Mould aigue stiong 
moclivities towards pionounced ancestor- worship, 
but it is a matter of gieat interest and nnpoitanee 
m the study of leligion m the Far East that the 
facts point the other way. The fmthcr lemoved 
tribes are fiom the Chinese frontier and influence, 
the vaguer is the nature of the woiship of aneestois, 
and the more do then spirits become mixed up with 
the worship of the nats m general. Thus, among 
the Southern Chins, as well as among the cultured 
Talaings, Shans, and Burmans, strongly imbued 
with Indian ideas, the ancestors and the general 
nats are all mixed up. Among the Kaclnns any 
one may, but does not necessauly, become a nat 
after death, and additions are constantly being 
made to the number of such aneestial nats , on the 
motion of the mediums called in when sickness 
occurs The most primitive form of anoestoi- 
worslnp is observable among the Ilpons, a wild 
nomad waterways tube of the Burmese gioup who 
worship only the dead parents, and not even the 
grand-paxents When there is any sickness about, 
food is placed at the north end of the house, 
peihaps indicating the ongin of immigiation, and 
the head of the family prays to his paients to help 
themsehes and him 

On the otlior hand, tribes along the Eastern 
frontiers show stiong Chinese procdmties The 
lecently amved Mengs (Miaotzu) to the N.E. aie 
practically purely ancestor-worshippers, with veiy 
vague ideas of a general over-ruling power. The 
Yaos, also stiongly Chinese, have a particular 
dread of the ancestors, who are worshipped shortly 
aftei a marriage, at a special altar, which is earned 
into the lulls and left there The more secluded 
the place, the less chance have the ancestois of 
finding their way home. The Akhas piopitiate 
the ancestors (tmAsa s), who aie said to live in the 
regions of the setting sun, mordei to pi event their 
leturnmg home ami injuring them They enter 
the house by the ive 'it dooi, which is tabued to 
males, though women may use it reverently 
Similaily, the gates and gieat entrance arches to 
Akha villages are meant to keep out the ancestors, 
and are closed when a sacrifice is going on Tt 
may hexe be noted that among Karens and other 
tribes the house nats live to the west of tho house. 
The Akhas will not talk about the ancestors, as 
they might avenge any derogatory remarks on the 
speaker The allied Akhos believe that the ances- 
tors dwell at a special hearth m the house tabued 
to all but the family. The Lilwiws, who have 
many Chinese leanings, have a mixed worship of 
ancestors and nats of the forest and fell. 

11. Totemism. — Totemism may be said to exist 
m Burnm in certain indications to be found only 
in customs relating to eating and mairiage, and 
doubtfully m the naming of children The tendency 
thioughout the country is to eat all edible living 
creatuies, without superstitions being attached to 
those selected; but the tubes will sometimes 
eschew ceitam animals. Kaclnns except from 
their diet snakes, wild cats, monkeys, and usually 
dogs. Kaiens will not eat any monkeys, except 
the white-eyelid monkey. Among Kaclnns and 
Karens there is m some instances a very strict 
limitation of marriage to certain villages. In the 
Burmese Royal Family marriage between the king 
and his ststei (half-sister prefeired) was prescribed, 
and such mai riages between the original ancestors 
are the rule in tales of oiigm. Kadu villages are 
divided into two factions, Ama and Apwa, which 
fake each obhei’s gills in marriage ; the gills then 
belong to the faction into which they have married. 


The strongest indication of a former totemism is in 
a custom among the Kachins by which persons of 
the same * family name ’ are all oonsideied to be of 
the same blood, and may not mairy oven when 
belonging to diflei ent ti ibes. The Shan and Kachin 
system of naming children aftei animal ‘ butlulay * 
names, and of changing and concealing peisonal 
names in aftei life, has been leferied to a former 
totemism ; but this is an extremely doubtful refer- 
ence, especially as the Burmese nan (Indian nama), 
or animal name, distinguishing the birthdays of 
Burmans, relates solely to astrological ideas. 

12. Tales of origin.— The meaning and objects 
of tales of origin told by the tribes in Burma, where 
not directly intended to connect a tribe with some 
levered personage or people of a higher civilization, 
are obscuio, and it would he difficult to trace any 
connexion even between tales of animal origin and 
totemism. Most of the tales are merely historical, 
or meant to be historical, as in the cases where 
origin is tiaeed to a certain village (Sokte and 
Kwesliin Chins), or m the common ascription of 
the birthplace of a tube to a rock or hill with a 
special name, usually in remembiance appaiently 
of some place be foie migration. Other tales are 
obviously attempts at an explanation, such ijs 
coming out of tho bowels of the earth (Thado and 
Yo Chins) The more civilized tales are old-woild 
stones, partly out of their Scnptures, dished up 
afiesh, as when the Burmans relate in a circum- 
stantial way then descent from nine celestial 
beings — five men and four women Sometimes we 
find incompatible origins lecorded by different 
observers of the same tribes oi groups of tribes. 
Thus Was aie vauously said, m different stories, 
to he descended from celestial beings, fiogs, anil 
gouids. 

(a) Human oriqin — Talcs of human origin generally contain 
a miraculous element, but not always Tho White haiens say 
that they came fiom the < hildren of a married brothel and sister 
that quarrelled and separated Kachms also t laini descent from 
a married brother ana sister— Pawpaw Nan-chauug and Chang- 
hko— -and the fragments of her child cutup by a nat White 
Chins name from a man and a woman that fell from tho clouds 
The miraculous element sometimes involves the idea of vugm con- 
ception, jierhaps more or less dnoctly Buddhist Thus, a variant 
of the Kachin tale of Chang-hko describes her as having no 
husband and the Intbas claim descent from a Burmese princess 
by the spirit of a lover whom she had never met The miracu- 
lous element often involves dement from an egg ThoYahao 
Chins are descended from an egg laid by the sun and hatched in 
a pot by a Burmese woman, the Palaungs from one of three eggs 
laid by a Naga (serpent) princess , but this last legend is largely 
of Buddhist origin. The Taws, however, simply sa> that they 
came out of an egg Magic is sometimes brought into play to 
account for tribal origin, as when the Sgau and Pwo Karens say 
that they are descended from a primeval ancestor, Tawmaipah, 
through the magical powers of a boar’s tusk 

(i b ) Animal oriqin — Hsenwi (Theinni) Shans are descended 
from tigers, and all their sawbwds (chiefs) include hsu (tiger) m 
their personal name Yokwa, Thctta, and Kapi Chins were all 
born of a wild goat The ancestor of the Ma.ru Ka< hms was a 
nat married to a monkey, and their children were the bear and 
the rainbow, and a brother and sister that married All these 
were nats 

( c ) Vegetable origin — According to tho Kachins, the Creator, 
Chinun Way Shun, made the first man, Shingrawa, out of a 
pumpkin wilh the aid of the nats Shingrawa made the earth 
The primeval pair of the Siyin Chins came out of a gourd that 
fell from heaven and split open as it fell Tho Tame Was also 
came out of a gourd 

13 Deluge tales — Closely connected with tales 
of origin, stories of a Deluge are common m Burma 
among Shans, Kacluns, and Karens. The Kachins 
say that the world was destroyed by a flood, and 
only a bi other and sister weie saved in a boat, 
though the nats were uriaflectcd by it. This seems 
to point to a paitial flooding of the countiy at some 
period, as the Deluge tale of the Kengtung Shans 
refers directly to the time befoie the great lake in 
the Kengtung State was naturally drained off. 

14. Evil spirits. — ( 1 ) General characteristics . — 
The root characteristic of the nats is powei. They 
can do as they like, and the fulfilment of wishes 
depends on them. They are all-powerful, and 
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inesistiblo so fai as mankind is concerned As to 
the supposed exciciso of then powers, it is com- 
monly said by obseiveis that among the wild 
tubes all the spnits aie maleficent (nat so) ; but 
this is an obvious enor, aiismg out of the fac t that 
woislnp is almost entnely devoted to tlie warding 
off of the evil spnits, the kindly ones being not 
usually worshipped at all. This is shown m the 
notable instance, 'inter alia, of (he Kaehm belief 
that the ghosts of the muideicd cannot trouble the 
murdeiei, as they would be too much afraid of his 
ghost after his death to wony him while still 
alive. 

Tlie general attitude of the people of Burma 
towards the evil spnits is w r eli illustrated by that 
taken respectively by the Chins, and the Sgau and 
Pwo Kjirens. To the Chins the evil spnits aie 
individual, and belong to eveij thing — village, 
house, clan, family, pel son, the Hood, the fell, the 
air, the tiees, and especially the gloves in the 
jungle They are imuimeiable. In the house 
alone theie aie twenty, of whom the following six 
are lmpoi tant : 

* DwopI lives above the door of the house, and has the power 
of inflicting madness Inmai lives in the post hi the front corner 
of the house, and can cause thoins to pieir o the feet and legs 
N<ikpi and Nalvvun live m the verandah, and < an causo women 
to be barren Naono lives in the wall, and causes ft ver and ague 
Awaia lives above and outside the gate, and c \n t ause nightmare 
and bad dreams* {Upper Jiw ma Gazetteer, pt 1 vol 1 p 47tf) 

The Sgau and Pwo Kittens believe that Na is 
incarnate m all dangeious animals, and he is cere- 
monially diiven away from the fields and houses. 
The Seven N.i destiny by the tigei, old age, 
sickness, di owning, man, fall, and ‘every other 
means * 

(2) Ghosts. — Ta sc is the genenc teim for malignant 
ghosts, which aie the spirits of those who have 
existed as human beings and are still endowed with 
passions and maternal appetites. They loam about 
after sunset in search of human piey There is a 
gieat feai of the ghosts of the recently dead. This 
is illustrated m various ways. Thus to the Kachms 
the ordinary evil spmt is the ghost of a leeently 
deceased ancestoi, and among the Red Karens no 
dead body may he taken through the village, 01 by 
any way but that nearest to the remotely, even if 
a hole m the house wall is entailed thereby Bm- 
mans have a modified foim of the Kaien idea as to 
carrying the dead to burial 

(a) Haunting ghost* — To tho Burmans natsexn are the ghosts 
of poisons who have died a violent death (jthaijf) and haunt the 
place of death Under Buddhist influent e tho idea has been 
extended to monks and nuns ’A ho break their vows 

( b ) Ghost 8 of women who die m childbirth —In common with 
every part of India, all the people of Burma ha\e a special diead 
of the ghosts of women who die m childbirth (thabet) Among 
the Red Karens (Bro) no man may help to bury such a woman 
The Kachin swawm is a vampire, composed of a woman d\ ing in 
childbirth and her child, \vln< h transnugiates into animals , hut 
this notion is, no doubt, due to mixed Brahmanic and Buddhist 
influence, from propinquity to Sbans and Burmans 

(3) Fount. i assumed bij evil spnits . — The ideas 
cui lent m tho most civilized paits among the 
Burmans as to the forms which evil spnits assume 
are typical of the whole countiy They may lie- 
come incarnate in dangerous animals, especially 
the huge poisonous snake, hamadryad. They may 
he contained in anything, such as a laige wooden 
Ixmbdn (low food-stand), which disappeaison being 
touched, or a stone pillai embedded in the giound, 
which will use and disappeai suddenly (Mandalay 
District). They take terufying foims — a lcopauf, 
a black pig swelling into an enoimous black 
shadowy figure, a white appantion rushing at its 
victim (Mandalay District). Hminzd aie tlie 
ghosts of clnldien m the foim of cats and dogs 
Thayc and t ha bit are hideous giants with long 
slimy tongues, which they use as an elephant uses 
his trunk (lion owed from India). 

(4) Disease and death —Disease and death aie 
always due to tho action of evil spirits. The origin 


of this belief is well lllushated by the Bed Karens, 
who say that Lu is a p.utu ulaily wicked spirit, 
living on coipses and causing disease and death in 
oulei to supply himself with food. So among the 
Ta bungs the house guaidian will cause fevei, unless 
offenngs of money, nee, eggs, sugai, and fuut are 
made to him, as he lias to he kept well fed 

Mik h of the belief in the causing of disease and 
death by spirits is due to the idea of vengeance on 
the living foi misfoi tunes that the spirits have 
suflei ed dining life The spn its of the unfortunate 
(fase, thayc , t ha bet) all cause death or epidemics. 
This idea has brought about a peculiar foim of 
vengeance, inflicted by the living on the man who 
introduces an epidemic into a Kaien village Tho 
unlucky individual incuis a perpetual debt, pay- 
able by las descendants until the ‘value’ of each 
life lost in consequenco is wiped out. Vengeance 
for slights and injuries mllicted on spirits is, of 
course, expected. Thus, lever is the natural 
consequence of mocking at a spmt sin me ( natstn , 
nat-thitpm) 

There is a mixture of tho ideasof the benevolent guardian and 
the malignant spirit in this connexion, no doubt due to the notion 
of vengeance above alluded to This comes out < learly in the 
legend of Mahagiri or Mago/y e Nat, one of the Thirty-sev en He 
was in the storv a blacksmith put to a ( ruel death at Tagaung, tho 
first capital of the Burmans, and he is also the house guardian 
of to-day (emg&aung nat) Ho causes a fatal colic, known as 
Tagaung colic, and recognized aH such in Burmese pharmacy. 
Among the Kachins disease and death arc caused by the action 
of ancestors, who have become nats, and pain by tho bite of note 
In 1902 a Quantity of circumstantial evidence was produced to 
the Land Revenue Settlement Office of Maud day as to a number 
of deaths occuirmg m succession m consequence of cultivating 
certain fields of the Kanmza and Natimadaw/a kwi ns (cultivated 
areas), all attributed to tho action of the guaidian nats 

15. Guardians. — The people of Burma regard 
guaidian .spnits with mixed feelings They Took 
to them toi suppoit and safety m all conditions of 
life, and at the same tune eonsnlei them to be 
dot idedly capable of infinite mis< hief They occupy 
a place midway between the lnditleienb benevolent 
spmt and tlie actively malignant spirit The pre- 
dominant feeling tow aids the guaidians is that 
they have to be kept in a good tempei 

Guaidians aie, ot com so, 1 11 finite 111 their vanety, 
as everything connected with mankind and Ins 
envn onmen t has its guardian. The piopitiatoiy 
candles ofleied everywheie at pagodas aio in the 
shape of the guaidian nat of the da^ on which the 
worshipper was bom The combination of the 
guaidians of tlie birthdays of the bndal pair con- 
trols the lucky and unlucky dnyn for marriage. 
All tins, however, is Biahmame influence 011 a 
Buddhist people 

(a) Human guardians —The Sgau and l’wo Karens say that 
every man has his guardian (la), whi< h may wandtr in his sleep 
01 be stolen by demons, and then follow sic kness aud death 
Sic kness caii he removed only by a sa< riflce at whit h every mem- 
ber of the family must be present, or it, is unavailing. Incident- 
ally this is a cause for reluctance to being baptized as a Christian, 
as refusal to join in the ceremony is looked on as committing 
muider, or, on the other hand, it may lead to entire families 
being baptized together A convert to Christianity is treated as 
dead, and there is a mock burial to induce his la to believe that the 
convert really is dt ad, so as not to miss him at the next sacrifice 
for restoration to health 

( b ) Hou.sc guardians — The emgsaung nat, or house guardian, 
is regarded and treated m a great variety of ways One use 
made of him by the Talaings is to bi are away burglars Tho 
Burmese have largely incorpoiated then ideas regarding hun 
into their acquired Buddhism, and make images of Buddha 
(thayb) out of the bones of respected relatives who have been 
cremated, ground to powder, and mixed with wood-oil (tlrnsi) 
They pray to these images as the house guardians The incor- 
poical housonnt of tho Burman, however, lives in the south post 
of the house { thabyeteing ), and so it is adorned with leaves, and 
all corpses are placed beside it when laid out Among the 
Taunglhus the interest of the house guaidian in the people is bo 
great that he must be informed if the family is increased or 
dec reased in size The Karens think that tho best way to pro- 
pitiate the house guaidian is to supply him with liquor— an 
instance of anthropomorphism The abiding terrors of the \\ lid 
Wa arc Ariya and Lijea, his house guardians, and ho pro- 
pitiates them with perpetual sacrifices of considerable valuo 
whenever any thing goes wrong 

(c) Village and town guaidians The terror of the bouse 
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guardian exhibited by the Wild Wa is intensified to such an ex- 
tent when he contemplates llkum Yeng, the village guardian, 
that it has led to the human sacrifice and to the head-hunting for 
that purpose which have made him famous throughout Burma 
and fndo China and many parts of China itself Among the 
Barmans and the people generally the wtlage and town nat % 

( Yiva sating, Myoma) aie regarded much in the same light as 
are the house nats 

( d ) Tribal and national yuanhans -Among tho Chins the 
founders of elans ( Unni ) are the guaidums of all then dew end- 
ants — a fact which gives a clue to the institution of tribal or 
State guardians generally Sometimes the State or national 
guardian exists at a special locality, but has no particular cere- 
monial attached to him Thus Lei, the national guardian of the 
Sawngtung Karens, lives on Loi Maw Hill, but is not propitiated , 
and Nang Nag i, the female nat of Yang llpa Ilm Hill at Keng* 
tung, who is tho guardian of that State, has no paxticular 
ceremonies belonging to her This is modified usually to an 
annual festival, as with the Ifpons, who are said to know of no 
other spirit than the Great Nat fNutgyi), and have the idea of 
the national guardian in ils simplest form Formal woiship on 
a large scale is, however, fairly common, as with the Kuchins, 
It is sometimes most reverential, as when tho Szi lvat hins 
worship Yumiu with baiec! head and douching attitude 
Wannein or Pie Nat of the Taungvos is a generic name for the 
guardians of groups of \ lllagcs lie is worshipped at a conaidei- 
able festiv al held annually 

(e) Propei ty yuauhans — The guardians of objec Is belonging 
to or connected with mankind assume an mtinitc variety of foim 
Examples are the spirit maidens ( nat-thami ) who guarded the 
eleven royal umbrellas at the Palace of Mandalay, one being 
socially attached to each Rat ing boats, and therefore the 
royal boats, are possessions of gicat value in Burma, and the 
wholo world of the nat 8 w as c ailed m to guard those at the Koval 
Palace of the late dynasty The guardians weic lcprt seated by 
carvings and pictures in gicat variety all over the boats squu 
rels, tigers, fish, birds, centipedes, nats of Indian origin, men, 
centaurs (athambkki), crocodiles, parrots, nats of the sun ami 
moon, and the man lion (nut nut /aha) The lake-dwellers of the 
Yawng Hvve Lake, the Inthas, have copied this idea in the 
worship of the Upainujdaiv u , five images of Buddha, on thur 
ancestral barge To tins categoi y of nats belong the Oktazaung, 
or treasure guaidians, of the Burmese, who are spirit maidens in 
charge of tieasures bimed in the eaith Savvlapaw, the late 
great chief of the Bed Karens, had a spi cial hpmt-guanled 
treasury above ground (auUtaiv) , but this was due to Shan 
influence 

16. Propitiation. — (1) Ceremonies — All piopiti- 
atory ceremonies among the Mild tribes end in 
dunking and dancing, and commonly in diunken 
orgies. Among the Bui man villagers a typical 
instance of the pioeeduie at such a eeiemony is that 
here extracted fiom the Upper Banna Gazetteer , 
pt l. vol. li. p 30 . 

* The rites were performed in a stretch of thick jungle, about 
a quarter of a mile from the village There were about twenty 
men and as many bo>s, but no women Although women are 
most commonly the hierophants m the exorcism of nat#, they 
aie never present at formal nat feasts The natftin (shrine) was 
a small wooden house on piles at the foot of a line padauk tree, 
which waa connec ted at the back of the door of the shrine by a 
number of plies of white thread, called the nats' bridge The 
spirit ordinarily hv ed m this tree, and only <4ime to the shrine 
to secure the offerings He was a jungle spirit, a hamadryad 
Their officiating wise man was an old Barman of no particular 
position m the village He oommenc ed proceedings by offeiing 
a corked bottle of kaunquS (rice beer) to the snkthd (jungle 
spirit) of the padauk tree This was followed by another of 
water, and then litile heaps of lapet (tea salad) placed on large 
leaves were deposited with the same gcimilc vions as are custom- 
ary at the pagoda This was done by the assembled villagers, 
and, while it was going on, the saya (wise man) sprinkled water 
all round the shrine, and strewed iuc in handfuls about it 
This rice was furnished by eat h household in the village The 
officiating 8ayd then recited a long prayer for ram from the 
north and from the south (which was the mam object of the 
ceremony), and for peace and deliverance, anti for immunity 
from evil gcneially * 

A formal tug of-war is peiformed by the whole village taking 
sides This is a Burnian ceremony , and its object is to rouse 
the them nats , spirits of the showers, to come out of the atais, 
which are their houses In the (’lundvvin district a bamboo 
basket, on which is painted a woman's tac e, swathed in a jacket 
and skirt (tamem), is e arried on a man’s shoulders, to the dancing 
of youths and maidens 

(2) Offerings and saenfms . — The Kuchins give 
an explanation of the objects of animal sacnliccw 
and of the common pi act ice of consuming the flesh 
of the sacrifice. They say that, when they aie in 
trouble, then primeval mother, Chang-hko, de- 
mands the pigs and the cattle, oi she will eat out 
their lives. So, when any one is sick, they say, 
‘We must eat to the nats .’ The Kachins have, 
further, an illuminating custom of being able to 
promise the saciilice oidered by the tumsa (exor- 


cist) at some future time, if it be not available 
when fiist ordered. Heio we seem to have the 
cmbiyo of the idea leading to the pictuies and 
elligies, in lieu of actual sacrifice, used by the 
rimicse and (hen followeis in Indo-Cluna 

The pnnciple of sacrifice is to give a small poition 
of the animal oi thing sacniiced to the nats and to 
devout the rest, oi to eat tip what has temporal ily 
been deposited as an ollering. Sometimes only the 
useless parts of the sacrifice are offered. Thus 
the White Karens give up small portions only, 
and the Kacluns a portion, cut ofl by the village 
butcher (kyanq-jong), of all animals taken in hunt- 
ing, to the house guardians oh ‘ nats 9 flesh. * Among 
the But mans the edible pai ts of large animals sacri- 
ficed are placed on the nats 1 shiino for a slioit time. 
The commoner practice, howevei, is to give what is 
useless Bui mans hang lound shrines the entrails 
of fowls used for divination. Some Kachins give 
only the ollal of sacniiced animals, while Red 
Kaiens deposit tho head, ears, legs, and entiails, 
on the shrines of nats. 

Absolute samfice, though uncommon on any 
considerable scale, is not unknown In times of 
sickness, Red Kaiens gi\ e oileimgs of pigs, fowls, 
rice, and liquor, at the cemeteiy, to the evil spn\t, 
Lu A kbits oiler a poition of all feasts to the 
aneestois,at the place wheie the last death occuried, 
oi to the nest of the house ‘wheie tho ancestors 
live/ in a pot which is afterwaids buucd 

On a small stale, absoluto sacrifice is common 
enough Burmans always pom out a libation 
(i/esethi/a) at alms-givings and funerals. Maru 
Kachins make a libation to the nats before drink- 
ing any lnjuoi. Tahungs oilei the lust morsel of 
all food to the village guardian, by holding the 
platter m the an. At the gieat national pastime, 
boat-racing, then* is always a pielimimuy paddle 
ovei tho course by both sides to piopitiate the 
guardian spmts of the uvei ; ‘at the stem of each 
boat a man ci ouches, holding with outsti etched 
arm a bunch of plantains, some cooked rice, floweis, 
and heter (Scott, The But man, n 59) 

The animals and food sacniiced are usually those 
used for food by the people buffaloes, pigs, fowls 
(Kacluns, Chins, Kaiens), pigs and fowls (Was, 
Shans, Bui mans, White Karens) ; dogs (Kachins, 
Clmis) ; cows and goats (Kachins, Chins) ; fish and 
eggs (most tubes) Of vegetable foods, cooked rice 
is the usual oltciing, and also the locally made 
liquors. Taungthus offer annually fish ( tu/dpem ), 
liquor, nee, and the household stew in Kason 
(Apul-May) to the house nats; and lish, lice, 
gingei, salt, and chillies m Nayon (May-June) to 
the village nats 

17 Human sacrifice — There can be no doubt 
that human sacuhee prevailed in Buima until 
recent days, both as a piopitiatoiy and as a pie- 
ventive action m leference to the unseen poweis, 
and, m the case of the Wild Was, the extension of 
the practice even to the picsent time in the form 
of head- liuii ting is of tho greatest interest, because 
that custom has tlieie a diiect ceremonial ougin 

(1) But mans — When Alaiinghnaya, the founder 
of the last or A loin pi a dynasty or Riirma, founded 
Rangoon in 1755, lie sacniiced a Talaing prince, 
whose spirit became the Siile Natgyl, 01 Guardian 
(Myosade), of Rangoon, still worshipped at the Sule 
Pagoda, a prominent shnne in the heart of the 
now great city. When his last great successor, 
Mindon M111, father of Thibaw who was deposed 
in 1885, founded Mandalay in 1857, he caused a 
piegnant woman to be slain at night on the advice 
of a jwnna (Hindu astrologer), in order that hei 
spirit might become the guaidian?m£ of the new 
city. Ollcrmgs of fruit and food were openly made 
by the king in the palace to the spirit of the dead 
woman, winch was supposed to have taken the 
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shape of a snake. It should bo borne in mind 
that the word 4 A launch] >ay iV as a name means 
4 a coming Buddha,’ and that Mniddn Mm was a 
strict Buddhist in oidinaiy life. In the Anglo- 
Burnian wai of 1826, the commander of the Bui- 
mese army, the Bukhari Wungyi, pioposed to ollci 
the European piisoneis at Ava as a sacnln e to file 
nats , and sent them to the Aungbnile Lake, neai 
Mandalay, foi tlio pm nose 

In addition to this unect evidence, theio is that 
afloided by the stone figures, grasping clubs, as 
guaidians (sade), at the eomeis of the city walls 
at Mandalay, seated above jais tilled with oil of 
vanous kinds. Circumstantial tales exist of human 
saci dices on the setting up of such iiguies botli at 
Amarapura (1782) and at Mandalay. 

Tlio object of such human sacnthes, also 
attached to the foundation of the main city gates, 
is that the haunting ghost (natsoui) ot the de- 
ceased shall hover about the place, ami attack all 
strangeis who come with evil intentions The 
frequent change of capital which lias occuired 
throughout Burmese history is said by the Hill- 
mans to have been due to the loss of efficiency on 
the pai t of the guaidians, as shown by the dis- 
npp#aianeeof the oil in the jars under then images, 
ami otliei pox tents. 

(2) Shan? —About a bundled yeais ago the 
boumlaiy at Kenglaw between the Shan States 
of Kengtung ami Kenghung, now the British 
and Chinese boumlaiy, was fixed by bin y mg two 
men alive, one facing lioitli and t lie otboi south. 
In British times two images of Buddha weie sub- 
stituted, back to back, at the same place foi t lie 
same pui pose 

(II) White Kittens and J)unain<t — White (Mepu) 
Kaiens have abandoned shiveiy, but, while it ex- 
isted, slaves were buried alive with their masteis 
A small hole was left tluough which they could 
breathe, and food was supplied to them foi seven 
days If they could then use unaided fiom their 
giaves, they became flee. The same thing is said 
of the Danavvs. 

(4) Wild Was head-hunt inq — The Wild Was 
expose human heads for the geneial piopitiation 
of guaidiau spmts, the custom being one of tlie 
most instinctive among those to bo obseived in 
Bui ma, as these people have to hunt annually foi 
the heads they thus set up. The Wild Was’ own 
description of theougin ot their head hunting is 
thus given in the Asiatic Quaifaly Heme w, Jan 
1890 • 

‘ Ya Htawm and Ya Htai arc the father and mother spuds of 
the Was, and of all their spmts alone ucioguual and benignant, 
The most seemly olFennyr to them was a snow white gi inning' 
skull The ordinary sacnln es on special ou asions weie, how- 
ever, to bo buffaloes, bullocks, puo», and fowls, with plentiful 
libations of rice spirit The special occasions w r eie mama**-?, 
the commencement of a war, death, and the putting up of a 
human skull In addition to these meat offerings, a human 
skull was always desirable under exceptional c ncunibtam cs, m 
for special objects Thus, when a new village was founded, a 
skull was an imperative necessity If there were a drought 
winch threatened a failure of the crops, no means would be so 
successful m bringing rain as the dedication of a skull If 
disease swept away many victims, a skull alone would stay the 
pestilence But the good paiental ogres exptcsslv saul it was 
not ne< tssaiy that the villageis should slay a man m order to 
get his head They might get the skull by barter * 

The regulated porting up of men’s beads ensures 
plenty of dogs (to eat), com, and liquoi The Wa 
regal ds Ins skulls as a piotection against the spirits 
of evil. Without a skull lus harvest might fail, 
his kine might die, the ancestral spmts might be 
emaged, or malignant spirits might gam entrance 
to the village and kill the inhabitants or diink all 
the liquor. 

The skulls are placed on posts (tak-keny) or m 
an avenue appioaclnng the village, usually nuclei 
over-arching trees oi dense undei growth, aftei the 
fashion of the Kaclnn avenue approach, winch 


consists of posts ornamented with symbols and 
imitation weapons to keep oil evil spirits. 

A Wa never misses an opportunity of taking a 
head, because the ghost ot the dead man hangs 
about bis skull and lesents t lie appioat b of other 
stunts Foi tins reason the skulls of strangeis aie 
tlie most valuable, foi such a ghost does not know 
Ins w’ay about, and cannot possibly wander fiom 
bis eaitlily lenuims. An unpiotected stranger is 
theiefoie piett y sure to lose Ins head if be wandeis 
among the Wild Was, no mattei what the time of 
tlie year may be The moie eminent he is, the 
moi c* suie he is to die 

Theie is a legulai season toi head hunting— in 
March and Api il — to pioteet the ciops, and at least 
one new bead is lequued annually. The head- 
hunting paity is usually about a dozen strong 
Villages arc never attacked, nor does the paity 
leave its own count! y. They sometimes meet and 
attack each other tor heads, but this does not pro- 
voke levenge Them is a tniift foi heads when 
bought, according to ease m securing them. Lem 
aie lowest; Laliu much mom expensive; Chinese 
\ eiy expensive; oidinaiy Shan aie laic , IJuimese 
nevei secured. 

When heads aie hi ought home theie is a geneial 
dame ending in di unken orgies. Tiny arc t leaned 
before being put up No oflenngs aie ev ei made 
m the avenue of skulls, and sacnln os aie all made 
at the spnit-house in the village*, while the bones, 
skins, horns, hoofs, and featheis aie deposited there 
or in individual houses, nevei in the avenue 

One pioof of the saeiilieial natuie of the human 
head-hunting lies in the treatment of bullalo heads. 
Each house stands apait on its own plot of uneven 
ground, ancl is usually enclosed within a slight 
fence Inside this is the leeoid of the numbei of 
hu Haloes the ownei has sacrificed to the spmts. 
Foi each beast he puts up a foiked stn k, in shape 
like the let tor Y, and theie aie usually rows of 
these from tlnce oi four to liundieds The heads 
thus represented are piled up m a heap at the end 
of the house, as a guarantee of good faith in the 
mattei of the sticks. 

As a consequence of tins head-hunting habit, 
Wa villages aie cleverly contrived savage foit- 
rnsses ; but, except in this mattei, the Wild Was 
aie harmless, unentei piismg agucult mists, well 
behaved and industiious 

Thebieakin^ down of tin* custom from actual headhunting 
to mete symbolism is seen fiom the Chinese view of the Wan 
'lhc> reckon the W a’s civilization b> his method of hf ad- 
eolleoting The most savage, the Wild Was proper, are those 
who take any heads, next those who take heads in lights only, 
next those who liieich buy them, and the most tivih/ed aie 
those who substitute heads of beais, panthers, -md otlur wild 
beasts for human heads There are, however, ital Wild Was 
who ring all these changes round the* headhunting centre, 
which is about the ISawng Ilkeo Lake 

18. Protective action — Apnit fiom the employ- 
ment of such agents as mediums, exorcists, and 
the like, with then arts, such as necromancy, 
magic, and so on, the peoples of Bmma take pro- 
tective action on then own account against the 
unseen powers of evil. This is roughly a lesiduum 
of the various kinds of know ledge that their 4 w ise 
men ’ have taught them. No part of the population 
is free fiom the resultant pi notices. Buddhism is 
quite poweiless not only to lestiain thcMi practices, 
hut even to help the people to escape fiom them. 
Orthodox Buddhist monks will not, in the moie 
civilized parts and undei the ordinal y conditions 
of life, join in the more openly Animistic piotective 
cei colonies, jet they will he piesent on sufficiently 
important occasions, and take, as it weie, a senp- 
tuial shale rn them. Tlie use of the monk at 
deathbeds, with which he is not professionally 
concerned, and which he is not always asked to 
attend, is that the good influence of lus pious 
presence may keep away evil spirits. His pies- 
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enco is, in fact, an additional protective charm 
against the natw 

(1) Genet al protection — In all Burmese houses there is kept 
a pot of charmed water (nyaungye f>), over whu h an astrologer 
has uttered spells. This water is spi nikled about the house, as 
a protection against evil spirits genet all> Another specific for 
protection against troublesome familiar spirits is a change of 
name practised by Burmans and Hhans Bormans when on a 
Journey keep away evil spirits by tung a hunch of plantains 
and a twig of the thabyP tree to a c ait or boat An offering to 
the nearest shrine (natsm) each time a fishing boat is launched 
will prevent the nats from interfering with a haul lluntois tie 
back the twigs of any large tree tho> meet in their way, to sc aie 
away the forest demons (taivsaang nat) At all boat races the 
main object of the prelimmaiy paddle over the course with 
offerings is to prevent the nats who inhabit that particular reach 
of the river from interfering with the race 

(2) Specific actum — - (a) Protection against the spirit* of the re- 
cently deceased — The Kachins and other tribes put up entangle- 
ments to prevent the dead from entering their villages, and 
supply them with models of whatever they maj* be supposed to 
want The protective nature of the death ceremonies comes 
out clearly in those of the Taungthus, who tie the thumbs and 
great toes together, and iclcase the spirit by measuring the 
corpse with twisted cotton, setting food before it, taking it to 
the cemetery, pouring water over the face as an emblem of the 
division between the quick and the dead, ‘as a stream divides 
countries,* and setting a torch in front of the biers of persons 
dying on holida>s (when domestic ceremonies are impossible) 
4 to show the way ' Among the Badaungs the bodies of women 
who die in childbirth are first beaten with sticks to ascertain 
death, and are then cut open, so that the infant maybe turned 
separatelv The protection here is found in the idea that the 
woman's spirit will hover round the infant and leave the village 
alone 

( b ) Protection against epidemics — The avowed attitude of 
the Karens towards ceremonials in times of distress explains 
them They say that at such tunes it is well to make peace 
with all religions This feeling comes out m all popular efforts 
in Burma to scare away the spirits that cause epidemu s 
Burmans paint the figure of an ogro (bald) on a pot, which is 
then broken On thiee nights the whole village turns out to 
frighten away the spirits of disease by noise If that fails, the 
Buddhist monks are called in to preach away the pestilence 
If that fails, the village and the sick are abandoned Before the 
people return, the monks read 4 the Law ' ( Dammathat ) through 
the streets, the nat shrine is repaired, and new offerings aie 
abundantly supplied Among the Talaings, when the Buddhist 
ceremonial has failed, the Village Saving Ceremony ( yud-hkya ) 
is resorted to This is pure devil-dancing on the part of the 
people, who impersonate evil spirits (tasfi), ogres (balu), nats, 
witches, dogs, and pigR The object is to get an answer from 
the spirits that the sick will recover There is always a favour- 
able answer, whereupon there is a wild rush for the leipngns 
(eirant butterfly souls of the sic k) They aie captuied in loin- 
cloths (paso) and shaken over the head of the sick Burmans 
drive away the cholera nat by beating the roof arid making as 
much noise as possible (thayetbp), after a (Buddhist) ceremony 
of consecrating water-vessels (payH-o), which contain, mtei aha, 
sticks with y ellow strings wound round them These strings are 
afterwards worn as prophylactic bracelets, and are also hung 
round the eaves of the houses in bags The noise-making in all 
these ceremonies is largely copied from the Chinese 

(c) Protection of houses and sacred buildings — The Talaings 
suspend a coco-nut wrapped in yellow or red cloth m the south- 
east angle-post of a house, to invoke the protu lion of the house 
guardian (cmgsaung nat), Mm Magaye, one of the Thirty-seven 
The Burmans place a piece of white cloth, with fragrant t handled 
omtment, on the tops of all the posts, or on one in three, 
to protect all wooden buildings, houses, wayside rest houses 
£ zaydts ), and bridges from the ill luck brought by the evil spirits 
inhabiting the knots in the wood of the posts The object of 
striking the great bells on Buddhist pagoda platforms is spint 
scaring During the foundation ceremony of a village pagoda 
built by a Shan, a round earthen vase, containing gold, Bilver, 
and precious atoms, besides rice 'and sweetmeats, was closed 
with wax, in which a lighted taper was stuck, and deposited 
by the builder in the south-eastern hole made for the foundation 
The builder also repeated a long prayer while earth was being 
filled into the hole and spnnkled with water All this was to 
scare away the great serpent in whose direction the south- 
eastern coiner of the foundation pointed (Anderson, Mandalay 
to Moment, fi2) 

(3) Ttansfer of evil spirits, scape-goats — The ideas of in- 
ducingevil spirits to betake themselves elsewhere and of making 
scape-goats m some form or other are universal in Burma Red 
Karens have a scape-goat in the shape of an image of a hoi se or 
elephant carved on the top of a post set up at the harvest fes- 
tival (edu), and surrounded by offerings of rice spirit, fruit, and 
flowers. The animal is supposed to carry off all evil spirits to a 
Bafe distance Sgau and Pwo Karens never forgive In juries, real 
or fam led, of village to village When it is necessary, however, 
to combine in times of common danger, they create a scape-goat 
In the shape of a man chosen 4 to confess the sins of the nation ' 
He runs off, and is captured and made to repeat each injury m 
turn, which is settled then and there Burmans, on occasions 
of sickness, set up small figures of clay outside the house, ami 
draw pictures of peacocks and hares (representing the spirits of 
the sun and moon respectively) on small fans kept in the bouse 
Small coffins, with miniature cfflgie of the sick persons (ayot) 


inside them, are buried to tho cast or the west of the house. 
Tins ceremony (payatayd) is a protei lion against further sick- 
ness, and the imago and pictures aie scape-goats for carrying 
awa) tho spirits of disease 

19. Divination -—(1) General met hods . — In Burma, 
divination is left to 1 1 10 people by 1 lie monks, and 
the Dutton (Ditthamwt, The Collection of False 
Doctnnes), the gieat hook used by tho Bedinsayiis 
(imported Indian nstiologeis), is not admitted into 
the monastenes The governing minciple is, as 
else w hot o, auguiy from uncon tiollable chance. 
The Kachins heat bamboos (s aman) till they split, 
and the length of the lcsulting libies settles the 
auguiy. So do the knots in torn loaves (shippd 
wot ) — a system of auguiy copied by the Hpons 
under anotliei name. S/i Kachins count the odd 
sticks in each gioup placed haphazard between 
the lingeis of one hand, out of thirty-three selected 
bamboos, dims go by the direction m which the 
blood of sacrifices flows. Bui mans boil eggs haul, 
and judgo by the whiteness the whiter the egg, 
the moie favourable the omen 

The most important form of divination in Burma 
is that of the Kaiens, fiom the hones of fowls 
This lias spiead fai and wide, and decides 
eveiy tiling in the Bed Karim’s life, even the 
succession to the clnefship. Any one can dnttne. 
Tho thigh and wing hones are scraped till holes 
appeal, and that bone is selected in which the 
holes aie oven Bits of bamboo aie placed m tho 
holes, and the augury is taken fiom the slant of 
tho bamboos outwaids, foi ; inwards, against. 
Among the Kachins the hones are kept until they 
aie gi lined with the smoke of years, as they have 
then acquued an established loputation War 
chiefs keep such old bones 111 carved bamboo 
phials, and usually stoio them in the loof. 

Kachins use also the brains, sinews, and entiails 
of fowls, and the entrails of cattle and pigs. 
Divining fiom the entiails of fowls is common 
among the Burmans. The buds aie cut open from 
tho tail, and the entrails aie extracted and turned 
larger side uppermost Tho longei and thicker 
they aie, and the larger the stomach, the more 
favourable the omen The White Kaiens extend 
the idea to the liveisof fowls and jugs smooth, 
stiaight, or pale wins; malformed or dark loses. 
This augury is so tiusted that it will serve to 
bleak oil a love match. 

JSpnit action is also hi ought into play for the 
pui poses of divination Among the Taungthus, 
if the offerings at the annual festival to the village 
guaidian aie insufficient for the appetites of those 
piesent, there will be a had harvest. The heavi- 
ness of a good crop depends on the suiplus after 
all have finished Atfuneials, Kachins place heaps 
of rice-flotn at 01 neai giavcs If they aie found 
to have been disturbed in the morning, theie will 
ho another death 111 the family One kind of 
auguiy the Burmese people have in common with 
most of the world bgau and Pwo Karens place a 
clod of earth under the pillow, so that dreams may 
point out the piopct site for hill-side cultivation 
( taunqyd , foiest-burmng). 

The Chins employ an obscure method of divina- 
tion from the contents of eggs blown through a 
hole at each end After the operation the sheBs 
are placed on sticks with some cock’s featlieis. 

(2) Ordeals and oaths*.— Ordeals and oaths are 
hardly separated m the native mind in Burma, 
and each is in reality a form of divination. Oaths 
of the native soifc are in consequence much dreaded, 
whereas tire form adopted by the English (chanzd) 
fiom the Buddhists, with its Indian spmtual 
horrors, has not now any supornatuially terrifying 
effect. 

(a) Ordeals -Trial by ordeal (kabbd) was constantly in re- 
quisition m tho native courts, and the treatment of witches 
was horrible There were four regular kinds of judicial ordeal 
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(1) Candle burning (ml htun) Candles arc placed on an altar, 
and the party loses whoso candle goes out flint ( 2 ) Tin listing 
the finger Into molten lead ( hke-htauk ) The fore-fingei is 
rotected except at the tip, the least huit, as decided by the 
ow of serum on pricking, wins (3) Water ordeals ( yela ) 
Whichever party can stay under m deep water longest wins 
(4) Chewing or swallowing rice (jsanwa) The guilty cannot 
swallow, probably through anxiety affecting the nerves This 
is also a common Indian idea. 

Kachins deposit stakes on each side Rice is then boiled on 
a leaf , the best boiled rice wins Among chiefs the accused puts 
his hand into water boiled m a bamboo ceremonially selected 
bj an exorcist ( tumaa ) If the skin comes off, he loses 
( 6 ) Oaths — Among Lai Chins, the oaths most feared are 
drinking water which has been poured over a tiger’s skull, and 
drinking blood mixed with liquor Among the Northern Chins, 
contracting chiefs pour liquor over a cow and shoot or stab the 
animal, cut off the tail, and smear their faces, to an irnprec atory 
chant A stone is set up to mark the spot The oath most 
feared by the peoplo is to eat earth Sgau and Pwo Karens lay | 
hands on ,tho sacrifice (buffalo) m settlement of claims, and 
divide it into portions, each party eating half his portion and 
burying the rest 

(c) Oaths of allegiance —Among Sgau and Pwo Karens, 
individuals, villages, and elans are bound together by drinking 
Bpints in which the blood of the parties has been mixed 
Blood-brotherhood of this nature is also known among the 
Burmans Another method of swearing allegiance is to divide 
an ox exactly in two, and every member of eat h contracting 
party eats a part of the half belonging to his party Each side 
also takes one horn so marked that they are recognized as being 
a pair Production of the horn compels either party to aid the 
oth<y in any circumstances See Brotherhood (artif ) i 3 

( 3 ) Astrology . — The Bui man is so fctleied by 
his horoscope (sudd) and the lucky and unlucky 
days foi linn leconled theiem, which aie taught 
him in lhymes (lingd) fiom childhood, that the 
character has heen given him by stiangeis of 
alternate idleness and energy. But both are en- 
forced by the numeious days and seasons when he 
may not work without disastei to himself. Un- 
lucky days (pyatthddanc) cause him ho much feai 
that he will lesoit to all sorts of excuses to avoid 
business on them. Similaily, on lucky days (yit- 
ydza) he will work beyond his strength, because 
lie is assured of success. These facts aie worthy of 
caieful attention, as it is so easy for Euiopean 
observeis to mistake Asiatics . c.g , the ehaiaeter of 
laziness given to the Nioobaieso is greatly due to 
then habit of holding then veiy fieouent feasts 
and neci oman tie ceiemonics all tlirougli the night. 

Bunnese astiology, and the superstitions on 
which it is based, aie prana fane Indian. Many 
of the terms used aie ceitamly Indian. Neverthe- 
less, they are only partially Indian, and Chinese 
influence has had much to do w ith the development 
of Buimese astrology as we now find it. The 
astrologers of the Buimese Couit weie all pound* 
(supposed Biahmans fiom Manipur), whose chief 
study was the Samaveda, ami wliose books weie 
the Tantra, Jyoti, and Kama Sasti as of Bengal. 
Their title was Bedinsaya, * learned in the Vedan- 
gas.’ Their astionomy is puiely llmdu. They 
worked the Itoyal clepsydia, calculated the 
incidence of the yeai and the intercalary months, 
diew up the horoscopes, calculated the lucky days, 
and told foi tunes. But they aie dying out, and 
at no timo did they have much influence on the 
astiology of the countiy side, which followed the 
llptwdn —the Shan system of the Sixty- Year Cycle, 
so well known in China, Siam, Cambodia, Annam, 
etc. — foi reckoning the calendai Shan sooth- 
sayers are considered the most learned, and all 
their prognostications are worked out from the 
Hp e wan . Almost all the Buimese superstitions 
about the path of the dragon ( nagd-hlc ), which 
legulates the lucky days, and the lucky rhymes 
(mmgald lingo) that contiol niarnages, aie taken 
direct fiom tins table, wdneli m its main lines is 
exactly that of Taoist for tune- tclleis in China 

The Hpcwdn is used to w’oik out horoscopes, 
settle marriages (by the theory of hostile pairs 
taught in yan-pet-lingd , 1 hymen known to eveiy 
Burmese gnl), paitnei ships, and undei takings 
geneially ; arid since, in Bui 111a, the Shans have 


partially adopted the Buddhist calendar, such 
contusion is caused in the almanac that much 
mactice and expenence aie lequned to work it. 
lienee partly its cliaim and powei. Its influence 
is proved by the fact that the Buddhist monks 
nowadays issue annually an almanac (mahd-thm- 
gdn ), which shows many tiaecs of the Hpcwdn 

Based on this difficult method of calculation, a 
veiy complicated astrological system has been set 
up, whuh has, however, a strong admixture of Bud- 
dhist astrological notions m it The day of birth 
is one governing point, and on horoscopes the days 
of the week are represented by numbers and 
symbols of 4 the presiding annual of the day.’ 
Another governing point is the position of the 
diagon (topai, nagd ), as the great thing to aim at 
is to avoid facing its mouth in any transactions, 
especially cattle- buying. This is ascertained by 
the terminal syllables of the names of the days. 
The Hpcwdn is also used to asceitain, by a simple 
calculation, which looks like a real puzzle to the 
uninitiated, what oflenngs to the nats are suitable 
on any given day. 

Lucky and unlucky days are fixed according to 
the Shan and not the Burmese calendar ; and, as 
they do not correspond, the Burnian cannot cal- 
culate them foi himself, and is thus foiced to go to 
the astrologer There is a long list of lucky dayB 
for building opeiations, picked, in eclectic fashion, 
out. of the impoited Buddhist and indigenous 
animals and nats ; the unlucky days depend on 
the final syllable of the names. Lastly, a long 
senes of days aie individually unlucky for a very 
great variety of enterprises, practically for all the 
business of native life. The lucky days in the 
month aie m a considerable minority. 

There is a curious supeistition as to bleeding, 
whuh has an astrological basis. The centie of 
vigoui 111 the human body is believed to shift down- 
w ards during the w r eek on Sunday it is;m the head, 
Monday in the forehead, Tuesday in the shoulders, 
Wednesday in the mouth, cbm, and cheeks, Thurs- 
day m the waist and hands, Friday in the bieast 
and legs, Satuiday in the abdomen and toes. 
Bleeding fiom any of these parts on then par- 
ticular day is consideied veiy dangerous and 
sinister ( Upper Burma Gazetteer , pt. 1. vol. ii. 
p 63 ). 

20. Necromancy — ( 1 ) Natuie of netiomancy m 
Bui nia — * The object of the Bui mans’ neciornuncy 
is to aequiie influence over the spirits and make 
them do then bidding. Witches and wizaids nio 
supposed to be materialized spirits or beings who 
can project their bodies into space and legulato 
their movements’ (Taw JSem Ko, Upper Bin ma 
Gazetteer, pt 1 vol 11. p 73 ) Such beings aie 
usually women Although the familial spmtsand 
spells of the Bui man neciomancei can he shown to 
be chiefly Indian in origin, Ins incantations aie 
composed in Sansknt, Pali, Buimese, Talanig, and 
Shan, oi 111 an unintelligible jargon made up of 
one 01 more of these languages, thus showing both 
then eclectic and then indigenous natuie They 
are used in conjunction with something to be worn 
or kept with a view to protection from disease 01 
lnjuiy of a pronounced kind — gunshot wounds, 
famine, plague, epidemics, hydrophobia, enemies 
in general, and the like. 

All ncciomancers ( ivezd , ‘wise men’) are mixed 
up 111 the Bui man’s mind, and are divided mto 
good (mediums and 0x01 cists) and lmd (wizaids 
and witches), and each of the two categories is 
divided into four classes, according to the element 
with which they woik — meieuiy (yyadd), iron 
{than), medicine (se), magic squat es (m). All this 
is Indian. 

Medicine, which among the Burmans is Indian 
m ongin, is not clear of neciomancy. The doctoi 
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(y ethnmn) is a mere quack, with an empnical 
knowledge of leaves, barks, lloweis, seeds, loots, 
and a few mmeials. The datsaya is a dietist, and 
the betndawsaya is a dtuggist, but a doctoi seldom 
com bines both practices, and in eithci case is 
largely neciomantic, professing to cure the witch - 
caused diseases (son) commonly believed in The 
position of the moon and the stats has more to do 
with the cuie than the medicine, and the hoioscope 
than the diet Cases of death or failure to cure aic 
attributed to enoi in the astrological or horoscopic 
information supplied. In Lowei Burma there is 
supposed to he a wizards’ town at Kale Thaungtot 
on the Chimhvin Uivei, with a wizard king, who 
can undo the effects of bewitchment m tliose who 
go on a pilgrimage theio. 

The methods of wild necromancy appear m the 
>iactice of the Kaclims. Somebody w ants a power- 
ul man to he mado ill. The tumsa (exoicist, 
wizard) recites the special charm necessary to 
cause the paiticulai sickness desired, and mean- 
while Ins client plants a few stalks of long glass 
by the sido of the road leading to wauls the 
victim’s house. Then either a dog or a pig is killed, 
and the body is wrapped in grass and placed by 
the road and left theio, w hile speais are cast and 
shots filed in the same direction The eeiemony 
closes by the tumsa and each of those present 
taking up four or five stalks of grass and casting 
them Himilaily towards the pel son who is to be 
charmed (ku input hm khyemniti) (E C. S George, 
Upper Bui m« Gazetteer i. vol. n. p 427). 

(2) Alchemy ami palmistry — The Burmese are 
inveterate alchemists and palmists, and their prac- 
tice is a mixtuie of all the occult superstitions 
knowai to the people, from Indian alchemy and 
palmistry to Kaicn augury from chicken bones 

(3) Exorcism —Evil spirits and malignant ghosts 
(tasc, hmwzd, thayc , t habit) aie exorcized by the 
geneial public by making a loud jailing noise, hv 
beating anything that comes m their w r ay — walls 
and doors of houses, kettles, metal trays, cymbals, 
and so on In cases of spint-eaused sickness t lie 
nat is sometimes simply scared aw ay by threats ; 
but it is usual to apply drastic measuies, such as 
sevciely beating the patient and nibbing pungent 
substances into the eyes The aigumentis that the 
ill-tieatment falls on the spmt, and that, thciefore, 
when it has depaited, the patient will be free fiom 
any after effects. The methods of the cxoi cists 
are usually as eclectic as possible ; but among the 
Chins every spirit has its own special sacrifice, 
known only to the wise men and women, and will 
accept no other 

Every professional curer of disease — physician, 
priest, medium, wise man, neciomaneei, oi wizard 
— is an exorcist, following pi act ices that are hardly 
to he differentiated one fiom the other 

(a) Priest* — The idea of a priesthood is foreign to the un- 
tutored Indo Chinese mind, and a recognized priestly class does 
not exist among the uncultivated tribes in Burma, or indeed 
among the moie < i\ ilized population. The poisons who profess 
to deal w i tli supernatural matters follow in ordinary life occupa- 
tions carrying no particular respect, often the reverse The 
Burman, Talaing, or Shan pbnqyi, or Buddhist monk, is not 
technically a minister of religion, and the only approac h to 
priesthood among the Kachins is the janva , who is an exort ist 
( tumsa ) practising his art for poweiful chiefs (duwas) Some 
tribes, notably the Kachins, have an incipient priesthood, 
however, in the persons of their chiefs, who alone can perform 
certain tribal and national sacrifices , and the idea of personal 
sanctity in its very infancy is to be seen in the triennial feast 
of the White Karens, at which men only may be present The 
cases of the tafuye , high priest chief of the Lahus, and of the 
damadd sawbwd , the hereditary priest of the nat 8 among the 
Paiaungs, are not to the point The former is the result of a 
jumble of Chinese and Indo-Chinese ideas on the part of 
a tribe of Tibeto-Burman origin w ith strong Chinese proclivities, 
and the latter of a Mon-Annam tribe settled in theHhan country, 
of some education derived from Burmese sources This last 
hereditary priesthood is an inaccurate adaptation of the Bur- 
mese thdtkandbaing , or ‘head of religion,' whose title is usually 
with equal incorrectness translated by the English tenn ‘ arch- 


bishop,' as he is merely the chief of the heads of the Monastic 
Order, primus niter pairs Ordinarily the priestly personage 
is not to be distinguished from the necromancer or exorcist, 
and acquires his qualifications in the same way 

(b) If n>e men and women — The Burman wise men and women 
and diviners generally ( natsaw, tumsa , mitwc) are merely 
ordinary villagers of no social standing, who act in a quasi- 
priestly capacity as occasion demands The chief professional 
exorcist (of Indian origin) is the wise man physician who 1 works 
in iron ' (than wezd ), and is a vendor of charms against injury 
The female medium is known as the nat's wife ( natkadaw ), and 
retains her powers only so long as the nat possesses her and 
keeps her in an hysterical condition This condition is recog- 
nized as necessary, and a formal marriage with the nat is 
celebrated At the late Royal Court, under Indian influence, 
mediums and professional exorcists, both male (nalsapa, natok , 
natxaw, natthunqC) and female ( natkadaw , iiatmeimmd) t were 
employ ed to chant and pray in the proper form at the State 
festivals 

(c) Qualifications — The qualifications of an exorcist or wise 
man commence with none at all, as m the case of the Wild Was, 
who hav e no priests or mediums, and among whom any old man 
can conduct the invocations The Ited Karons require very 
slight qualifications, and the diviners are usually selected old 
n\cn, who carry out the national chicken-hone divination, and 
have charge of the village nat shrine But the Kachin exorcist 
(tumsa) succeeds to the office by natural selection after a volun- 
tary apprenticeship, and the Kachin diviner (mitwe), who is 
a medium entirely under spirit possession, divining while in 
a state of frenzy, has to undergo a severe apprenticeship and 
ordeal to prove that he has communications with the spirit 
world 

Among tho civilized Burmans, the qualifications of the exor- 
c ists (hmatvsapu) are much more sophisticated They arink 
water in which ashes of scrolls containing cabalistic squares and 
mystic figures have been mixed, or take special medicines, or 
are tatued with figures of nats, magic squares, and incantations. 
Some of these exorcists maintain their reputation by conjuring 
tricks (hkontclct pivc) which are regarded as miracles 

(d) Methods — The ordinary use of an exorcist or medium is 
to restore health, and tho methods usually employed are magic 
and dancing In the Chindwm District, Aung Naing Nat 
causes cattle disease, and he is exorcized by placing a betel box 
and a pipe m a bag hung from a bamboo pole, and by dancing 
round the diseased animal, whu h is tied to a post Some exor- 
cists have a divining rod (ywdtnn\ woth which they thrash the 
ixissesscd to drive out the witch m possession The true 
dancing mediums are generally women (natwun), who limit 
their operations, as a rule, to hysterical chanting and whirling 
dances, though they occ asionally evorc ize as well. Such women 
wear a distinctive garment in tho shape of a red cloth wrapped 
round the head Among the Talaings the dancing medium is 
of importance, and is employed at the triennial national feast 
to the village guardians, to dance awav sickness in general A 
costume suited to the particular spirit to be addressed or 
invoked is customary among Burmans, Kachins, and others — a 
custom that is specially noticeable in the festivals in honour of 
the Thirty-seven Nats, when the dress of the medium is an 
essential part of the ceremony 

(e) Ceremonies — A typical instance of a Burman exorcizing 
ceremony, applicable also to the Kachins, to drive out sickness 
is the following 4 A bamboo altar is constructed in the house, 
and various offerings (boiled fowls, pork, plantains, coco nuts, 
ru e, etc ) are plat ed on it for the nat The exorcist (natsaya) 
then stands a bright copper or brass plate on end near the 
altar, and begins to chaut, at the same time watching for 
the shadow of the nat on the polished copner When this 
appears, the officiant begins to dam e, and gradually works her- 
self into a state of ecstasy The state of tension produced 
frequently causes the patient to do the same thing, with 
obvious results one way or the other, espec tally if, as not 
unseldom happens, this invocation of tho possessing spirit is 
continued for two or three day s ’ (Uppei Burma Gazetteer , pt 1 
vol li p 29) 

Sick children are Afflicted by Chaungzon Nat, the Spirit of 
the Junction of the Waters. Kittle boats, in which are placed 
an egg, some of the child's hair, and some sweetmeats, are made 
and c unsigned, by way of providing a scape-goat, to the Irra- 
waddy after such a ceremony as that just described 

( f ) Spirit possession — The idea of spirit possession in other 
creatures than mediums has not been much developed m Burma ; 
but Burmans, possibly under Indian influence, believe that evil 
spirits and malignant ghosts enter into alligators and tigers and 
cause them to destioy human life 

(4) Magic . — The object of Burmese magic ( pym - 
sal tt) is to secure hallucination in lesneet of the 
five senses, and to confer temporal y invulnerability. 
This is achieved hy potent mix tuies, such as tho 
following*, equal jpaits of the liveis of a human 
being, monkey, black dog, goat, cobra, and owl, 
and a whole lizard, pounded fiom midnight till 
dawn, and kept m a gold or silver box, and rubbed 
on vanous parts of the body. This will secuie 
second sight, invisibility, death of an enemy, and 
a good many other objects of desne 

(a) Indian influence —Certain specific kinds of magic have 
no doubt come from India — which accounts for the otherwise 
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puzzling fact that Buddhist monks (pongyis) themselves are 
much addicted to it That they have drawn on nativ e Animistic 
sources to enlarge their knowledge Is but natural The name, 
story, and exorcism of PonnakA Nat are all from the West He 
does mischief through an invisible agency m three ways throw- 
ing stones at a house, beating pcoplo with a stick, and burning 
houses or villages Invisible stone throwing on the roofs of 
houses, attributed to nats, is a common grievance in Burma 

(b) Witdtnbes — Amongthe wilder tribes, magic takesammph 1 
and more directly unsophisticated form The Sgau and the 
Pwo Karens, when embarking on an expedition, kill a hog or a 
fowl, and roll up in a leaf, with some salt, a portion of the heart, 
liver, and entrails This ties up the heads of the enemy 

(e) Articles subjected to magic — (1 ) Boats The Great Nat 
(Buddhist m origin) of the Palaungs visited Loi Seng Hill in 
Tawngpeng in a magic barge ( hpauiig setkya) InthAs, who are 
lake-dwellers on the Yawn^ Hwe Lake, worship the magic boat 
( ’hpaung-daw ) in which their original ancestor < ame (probably of 
Burmese origin).— (ii.) Stmxes At Nyaung-ri there is a twisted 
stone, in which dwells Ape Shwe Myosin, a spirit If the sick 
can lift it, they will recover , if not, they will die On MandaKay 
Hill, before a shrine, there is a flat oval stone If the stone fa 
heavy to lift, it is a bad sign for a lourney — (m ) Chaims I 
There are numerous charms for invulnerability and security 
from violence, which consist of internal medicine, bathing m 
medicated w'ater, carrying balls of mercury , iron, or orpnnent, 
and amulets and talismans about the bod\ , especially in the 
head-dress (gaungbaung), or w earing small silv er charms insc rted 
under the skin, whu h is tatued with nguresand cabalistic squares 
The main charms for invulnerability are Indian, and are con- 
nected with the legend of BawithAda, the miraculous leaper, 
which is but the Burmese pronunciation of an uncorruptcd Pali 
form 

f fi) Evil eye — Except ns the result of Hindu 
influence, the idea of the evil eye (In sunk yd) has 
nevei developed in Bunna, though it exists; and 
among the Kachms some people who have two 
souls (numta), one of which possesses the evil eye, 
are looked upon as dangeious, and aie muidered 
(6) Tatuing — Eveiy self-iespectmg Borman is 
extensively tatued from the waist to the knee 
The mactice is largely connected with magic 

(n) Male tatuing — Among Bur mans the tutu mg is almost 
always for reasons of magic Exoi cists (hmaicsayO) attain 
their powers by being tatued with figures of noth, incantations, 
and cabalistic square s (t n). With these also every Buiman is 
tatued Being tatued with figures of nats in red, by means of 
a charmed mixture of vermilion and human fat, gives protec- 
tion against woundH inflicted by sword, gun, or cudgel, and 
confers reckless courage Figures of nats and cabalistic squaics 
confer invulnerability Conventional figures of tigers on the 
legs confer swiftness of foot, and are sought after by Uihvis 
and highway men The sources of this kind of magic* are et U*< tic, 
and even Buddhist inscriptions in Pali aic brought into requisi 
tion 

Shan military officers of lank were tatued in ordei to acquire 
the powers of deceased heroes, and the ceremojn was accom- 
panied with cerunonial cannibalism Red Kaiens arc tatued in 
red with the tribal emblem of the rising sun on the small of the 
back, as a magic symbol Sawrigtung Karens had two black 
squares beneath the chin for the same reason W as are occasion 
ally tatued on the arms and breast with charms 

The tatuing of the Burman from waist to knee is nowadays a 
mere custom for ‘ beauty/ but was bevond doubt originally a 
protective magical charm, as is shown by the figuics ordinarily 
selected, and by the incantations repeated during the operation 
•Shan tatuing of the same kind is mote extensive, clown the 
calves and up the back and chest, and is still more avowedly of 
a necromantic nature, os are all the additional figures about 
the bodies of some Burtnans Tatumg with the ftguie of 
Bawdithada, the miraculous leaper, as a svnibol of fighting 
capacity, and corned out with occult ceremonies, is a notable 
instance of necromancy adopted originally from Indian sources 

The Burman has an ineradicable belief in the edit a< y of 
tatued charms In 1881 a youth in Rangoon was tatued with a 
byemg (paddy-bud) as a protection from drowning, and was 
thrown with his consent into the Rangoon River and was 
drowned The tatuers (s ayd) were convicted of manslaughter , 
but all the Burmans thought it a miscarriage of justice, as the 
drowning was due in then minds to some mistake in the cere- 
mony (Scott, The Burman , i fi(>) 

(b) Female tatuing — Among Burmans, female tatuing is rare 
and disreputable, and is resorted to as a love-charm- a small 
triangle of three 1 ed dots 

Lai Chin women are tatued in black all over the face and 
breast, originally probably as a means of identification if cap 
tured by outsiders A similar custom is said to exist in the North 
at the sources of the Nam Ma, the extreme north east of the 
Shan States Marii Kaclnn women used to be tatued in a series 
of rings from the foot to the knee, perhaps for identification 

(c) Tatuimj as a badge - Burman soldiers were tatued with 
the animal badge of then regiments on the small of the back — 
dragon, lion, rat, etc — no doubt as a charm 

(tt) Tatuing as a punishment — Burman criminals were tatued 
with a circle on the cheek ( pagiirt ), or with descriptive devices 
on the chest, to show that they were murderers ( luthat ), thieves 
( thu-hko ), or dacoits ( dami/u , highwaymen). Sometimes the 
offence was tatued on them in words. 


(7) Witchn aft. — Bifihmamc influence. 1 , thiough 
Buddhism, has had a distinct oiled on the modem 
Burmese practice of wile Ik i aft, which lsiecognucd 
m the Burmese 4 Law -Books,’ wheiein are instruc- 
tions as to the finding of witches and as to the 
manner of punishing them, 'idle Talaings con 
sider that witches and wi/aids aie the result 
of the ‘ devil-dances y instituted to dnve away 
epidemics. 

Witches (sonmd) and wizards (son) can haim 
others l>y occult influence, and l>y sending out then 
own spirits (leippyd) to possess them Pi oofs ui 
then action in ease of deatli used to be found by 
ciemating the body of the poison aflected, and 
discovering pieces of bide or beet (a pin) in the hie ; 
in the <ase of the living, snnilai lnfoimation is 
sought by placing food in a plattei outside the 
house at nightfall, for the dogs to eat. If in the 
morning grass Avas found m the platter, the victim 
was under aw itch’s displeasme ; if stones, he would 
ieco\ei ; if earth, he would ocitamly die 

If a wiUh confessed on accusation, she was 
meiely banished. If die would not confess, she 
bad to go through a ciuel and disgusting ordeal by 
water, when, if she floated, she was judged to be 
guilty, be< auso she must have Hoaxed on account 
of the chaimed empty gourd oi bladdei in hei 
stomach If she sanlc, she was not guilty, and had 
to he heavily compensated. She was not allowed 
to d iow r n 

Among the Kin bins, some exoi cists (tiunsa) aie 
also wizaids, and can cause sickness by bewitching 
their victims (nut) ong matsai) The ‘ w lid J attitude 
genei ally tow aids witchciaft and its piofessois is 
thus w ell descubed by Ceoige in the Upper Burma 
Gazetteer, pt. i. vol i. p 4 l 27, vvhen summnnzing 
a case between Kachms befoie himself 

*C, the brother of A and B, happened to che of fever, and 
before dying d cm land that 1) had bewitched him Within a 
fortnight A and B collected a following, attru k< <1 D’s lioiiHe, 
shot him dead, and, capturing the whole of the household and 
lelations, some thirteen m all, sold them into slavciy Even on 
trial A and B would not admit the possibility of Cl having made 
a mistake, and were scandali/cd that the British Government 
should interfere on the behalf of the vvi/aul ’ 

21 Cannibalism — Cannibalism is persistently, 
hut quite doubtfully, ascribed to the Wild \\ as, 
Kudu ns, and even Slums It probably always 
existed in a ceremonial foim, to obtain magical 
powers, among Shan militaiy ofliceis of distinction, 
while nuclei going a particular fonn of tatuing 
In 1888 the captuied lebel chief Twet Ngalii was 
shot and buried by his guard Lie had been a 
monk, had a great name as a soiceier, and was 
elaboiately tatued The neaiest Slum saicbwa 
(chief) dug up the coipsc, and boiled down the 
Jiead and otnei poi turns of the body into a 
potent decoction, and was with difficult} dissuaded 
horn sending a small phial of this foi the use of 
the Butisli Chief Commissions (Upp* i JUnma 
Gazetted , pt i vol n p 37). Tlie existing head- 
hunting of the Wild Was is a lelic of cannibalism, 
as is admitted by themselves, and it has been 
attributed to them as long as theie have been 
Emopeans in the Eie-t ( t -ee Canteens, Lusiada s% 
cant x 80) 

22 Domestic customs. — (1) Pregnant y — Cus- 
toms connected w ith piegnancy are not common 
Kaclnn women must not eat honey oi poicnpine 
flesh at that time, as they cause miscall uige. 
Among Hhans the husband should not duve pigs, 
cany the dead, dig oi ill 1 in holes, oi mock at 
o til CIS 

(2) Birth — Kaclnn customs explain the reason 
foi the observances at birth Konmil hit (Its are 
undei the piotei tion of the house guardian Ab- 
noinnil bntlis oeciu when the jungle nats (sann) 
have dnven out the guauhans — a situation which 
the exoi cist ascei tains by divination fiom bambooh 
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(chippawot). Theiefore, by way of general propitia- 
tion, at all births two pots oi beer are pienarecl : 
one for the general company and one named after 
the child immediately on its appeal anee, and drunk 
in its honour. So also it is necessary to notify the 
fact of the birth to the nats by saci dices. Alter a 
normal Imtli the mothei remains at home out of 
the nats' way for three days, and on the fomth she 
is formally protected from the nats who desire to 
carry off her child, by throwing a speai at a spring 
At abnormal bntiis the nats are appeased by 
sacrifices, and dnven away by noise and the burn- 
ing of foul-smelling things. 

The Red Karens improve on the beei -drinking 
of the Kachins by turning their birth feasts into 
orgies of meat and drink, and teaching the infant 
to drink liquor while still at the breast. When 
the child is three or four days old, the mother 
takes it and a hoe in her arms, and hoes a little 
ground, soon after which the ear-boimg ceremony, 
usually a function at puberty, takes place, show- 
ing its protective origin. Sawngtung Kaiens on 
the birth of a child place a biass ring and a skein 
of white cotton on the shrine (natsm) of the house 
uardians Among them, too, twins and triplets, 
eing spiritually dangerous, are always killed. 

Spirit-scarmg, combined with spirit piotection, 
under cover of driving out evil humours — an idea 
acquired fiom Indian medicine of no very eaily 
date — is no doubt lesponsible for the extraordi 
narily ciuel bnth-customs of tho modern Biirman. 
Immediately after the birth of the child, the 
mothei is nibbed over with tuimenc (nu-nwin), 
and then heated with lire, blankets, and hot bricks 
(dt pu) for seven days. She is then steamed over 
a iar of boiling water, and finally has a cold bath. 
All this time she perpetually drinks sem, a secret 
green concoction prepared by midwives ( wunzioe ), 
and smells at sambnnet (balls of the Nigella so rtiva) 

Among Sharis, and Red Kaiens especially, a 
good many ai tides of food are foi bidden to the 
mother, and even to her husband, for from seven 
days to a month Impurity of tho mother is lecog- 
mzed by the Shans foi seven days, and punficaf ion 
is effected by exposuie to the fire of any wood that 
does not exude milk 01 gum, and finally by bath- 
ing. 

Among Red and W hite Karens there are curious 
tiaces of the couvade. Among the Red Karens 
only tho fathei may act as midwife, and he may 
not speak to any one after the birth of his child 
Among the White Karens (Mepu) no one may leave 
the village after a birth until the umbilical cord is 
cut, tins event being announced by bursting a bam- 
boo by heating. This custom is said to be extended 
to the birth of domestic animals. No stranger may 
enter the house of a woman duiing her confine- 
ment No customs seem to exist connected with 
the umbilical coid, except that the Red Karens 
hang up all the cords of tho village m sealed 
bamboo receptacles ( Jcycdauk ) on a selected tree. 
The Shans have a custom, bonowed from India, 
of bathing male infants in a bath containing 
articles of value 

(3) Names and naming — Kachins give a child a 
name immediately after birth, or the nats will 
give it a name that will kill it. There is a good 
deal of lestrietion m naming children. Shans, 
copied m this by the Kachins and White Karens, 
are confined to quite a small choice of names, 
according to the order in which the child is born. 
Among the Bio and Sawngtung (Red Karens) a 
child must be named aftei its maternal grand- 
paient, according to sex — by the mother, unless 
the chicken-bone augury is against her, when the 
father has the right. Bui mans are named after 
the initial of the name of the day of the week on 
which they are born (Indian influence), and the 


futiue cliaractei of the child is deduced fiom the 
name of the birthday. 

There is a good deal of changing of names. All 
boys, on entenng on the obligatory probation m a 
monastery, are given a scholastic mime in Indian 
horoseopic fashion, which is retained for life if 
they become monks, but may not be used if they 
return to lay life. But amongst Shans, if there is 
illness or nnsfoitune or suspected hostile spmt 
influences, tho name is changed, to aveit evil and 
procure better luck, according to hoioscopic lules 
which are Buddhist, subjected to Chinese influence. 
Tn the case of infants, a lucky name is given by a 
supposed exchange of tho child for something after 
which it is named . e.g cloth, silver, weight, roast 
meat, visitor, moon, birth-mai ks, alms (to a 
monastery). A Burman, however, may change his 
name at any time by meiely sending a packet of 
tea salad (lapet) to nil concerned, and announcing 
the fact. Among Sgau and Pwo Karens the 
parents change tlieir names on the bnth of a child. 

(4) Puberty is not much noticed domestically. 

Ear-boring is obligatory on all girls, but is optional 
with boys, among the Bmmans. All lire (Red 
Karen) cliildien stain then teeth black with much 
ceremony at about ten years of age — no doubt in 
connexion with pubeity. * 

(5) Marriage — Marriages in Burma present an 
astonishing vanety of practice and principle, and 
nearly all the methods known to mankind are 
there in vogue somewhere oi other. The only 
geneial guide disclosed as to the mental attitude 
of the people towards the subject is that marriage 
is on the whole regarded as a purely civil matter 
with which religion has very little concern — an 
attitude that is encouraged by the Buddhist 
religion, but not at all suited to the notions of 
Brahmanism, or of the modem Hindu astrologers, 
who have introduced all the ceremony possible to 
them in the conditions 

(a) Forbidden degrees — The rule is that marriage with 
parents, grandparents, childien, grandchildren, brothers and 
sisters, is forbidden, but sometimes uncles and aunts are added 
(Shans) A Burman may marry his stepmother The matri- 
archal system of forbidden degrees is in vogue among the 
Kachins, so that the usual marriage is with the daughter of the 
mother’s brother, but never with the daughter of the father’s 
or mother’s sister Likewise any one, even a stranger, with 
the same family name (father’s side) is within the forbidden 
degrees, and consequently all blood-relationship runs through 
the females The same idea obliges a Kachm or a Chin to 
marry his elder brother’s widow, or in extreme cases to provide 
a substitute for her re-marriage 

A severely restricted area of marriage found among the 
Karens looks like a relic of totemism, but probably has quite a 
different explanation Among Sgau and Two Karens, m times 
of general aangcr, the girls of allied villages arc given in ex- 
change as brides to become hostages for the good faith of tho 
villagers towards each other Hence we seem to have an 
explanation of some curious Karen customs Tho Sawngtungs 
may marry only among cousins residing in specified villages, and 
then not without the consent of the elders The area of choice 
is so small that many aged enforced bachelors and spinsters 
exist, and it results in great irregularity of age in the married 
couple This is carried to an extreme extent by the Banyoks 
of Banyin m Loi Seng, where the field of choice is among six 
families at the order of tho chief official of tho district (Jtaungsd) 
It has nearly wiped out the tribe 

The Szi Kachins have a custom which looks like an instance 
of Indian hvporgamy, but is probably really referable to those 
above mentioned They have permanently connected families, 
one of which gives daughters to another, but cannot receive 
them back E g , Chuinlut girls may marry Malangs, but 
Malang girls may not bo married to Chumliits 

(b) Fieedom of choice — Absolute freedom of action is a 
characteristic of the Burman woman She has separate property, 
whether owned before or acquired after marriage, and she takes 
this property with her on divorce She marries whom she 
pleases, and separates or divorces, If offended, without any cere* 
mony beyond the consent of the village elders She has a voice 
m all domestic matters and in purchases and sales of family 
property, and acts with her husband’s authority m his absence, 
when he is a village official All this is in direct contradiction 
of the equally prevalent marriages by capture or by purchase 

(c) Courtship —Courtship among Burmans and Shans is 
formally conducted according to social rules, so as to prevent 
improprieties Tho exactly opposite custom of recognized ex- 
perimental cohabitation before marriage is practised by the 
Kachins, who provide ‘ bachelors’ huts * (dum ntd) for tho 
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purpose. A child born in consequence U a 4 debt ’ to the girl’s 
father, and its father has to pay a fine or marry the girl. On 
the other hand, among Sawngtung Karens boys on attaining 
puberty must live entirely in a bachelor’s hut {haw) outside the 
village, and may not speak to a girl until married, exc ept at 
death-feasts and marriages 

Among the Meng (Miaotzu) there is a sort of irrevocable 
betrothal, at which the engaged couple sing and dance and go 
off together at intervals for years, or until the girl is enceinte 
The Yao have the same custom, but less crude— the girl 
remaining at home until claimed, and the singing of the couple 
being by way of strophe and antistrophe, while thore is some 
consultation of horoscopes Karens, however, have infant 
marriage, or irrevocable betrothal between children of five or 
six, when a feast, consisting of orgies, takes place, and another 
is held at the subsequent marriage Breach of such a betrothal 
is expiated by a fine. 

(i d ) Marriage by purchase — Palaung girls are bought and 
retained for life in the husband’s family Lihsaw girls are 
bought at fixed customary prices, become their husbands’ 
property, and are saleable if they cannot agree with them. 

(e) Marriage by capture —Marriage by capture is a wide- 
spread custom among hill tribes Kachin marriages are 

S receded by actual capture, after a respectable householder in 
he girl’s village has fixed her dower The girls are not 
consulted, and are bound by their parents’ wishes Even the 
bought wives of the Lihsaws are actually abducted as a 
preliminary. Among the Palaungs, boys and girls first romp 
together and are subsequently drawn by lot in pairs The 
marriage is a concerted elopement, without ceremonies 
Among Akh&s, the pair leave the hut for the night, and in the 
morning inform the girl’s parents 
^mong Burmans, throwing stones on the roof of the bridal 
pair on the marriage night, and tying a string across the bride- 
groom’s path in order to demand a present, are probably rein s 
of a bygone marriage by capture This last custom is practised 
also by secluded tribes on the eastern frontiers 
(/) Absence of ceremonial — Everywhere the feeling is that 
marriage does not require any ceremony There is none 
amongst the Mengs, Chins, Akhas, Taungyos, orBanyok Karens, 
or among Shans and Burmans in the villages 
( g ) Ceremonial — It rarely happens that anything takes place 
beyond public announcement to friends or a feast of rejou mg 
The Red Karens and Kaclnns indulge in drunken orgies 
Amongst educated Burmans, Shans, and others who copy them, 
there are sometimes ceremonies of an Indian type conducted 
by p6nnds t but these aro foreign to the indigenous ideas 
Kachins have a simple ceremony, the essential point of which 
is feeding each other in public The Akhos tie the arms of the 
bndal pair together The Sgau and Pwo Karens are more 
elaborate in their ceremonies They drench the bride with 
water as she enters the bridegroom’s house, and the binding 
ceremony is the drinking of a cup of spirits by tho elders 
representing the parties. Among Red Karens the cup is drunk 
by the bridal pair themselves in each other's houses The only 
approach to a regular ceremony is among the Kadus Both 
tney and tho Taungthus ask tho daughter of the house from 
the house nat, but tho Kadfi bridegroom makes a present of a 
bamboo, full of tea, equal in length to tho king post of the 
bride’s house , and small packets of lapet are suspended by a 
string, the whole length of the king-post The hands of the 
young couple are then joined, and they go hand in hand 
down the stairs and shikho to the nat of the house at tho 
foot. 

(A) Adultery — One hears but little of married adultery, but 
a good deal of connexion between the unmarried The usual 
penalty is expulsion from the village among some tribes, as 
the Taungthus, who resent it when it results in illegitimate 
children. Among Taungyos, the mother of an illegitimate 
child must either be married or compensated If she cannot 
prove the affiliation, Hho is turned out of tho village. Sawng- 
tung Karens expel the runaway couples of their villages, but 
punish elopements of their own girls with strangers by en- 
forced suicide of the guilty parties or by hanging 
(t) Polygamy — Polygamy is unrestricted among the Ohms, 
and is the rule among the Akhas It is permitted to the 
Taungyos, whtro the wife is merely cook and household 
servant Among the Kachins, it is tho result only of the 
obligation to marry a widow of an elder brother It is not 
forbidden, but rare, among Burmans, Talaings, Shans, and 
Padaungs. It is forbidden to all Karens, except Padaungs, and 
to Akhos 

( J ) Divorce . — Among Burmans, Shans, and Red Karens, 
divorce is by mutual consent , noverthcloss it is neither 
common nor reputable. Palaungs copy the Burmese, but 
adultery demands compensation merely, not divorce Among 
Akhos it is easy on a money payment. It is unknown among 
Sawngtung and White Karens, and among Chins, whose 
absconding wives, if recovered, are taken back on the murder 
of the seducer 

(6) Death . — Throughout Bui mu the object of the 
death ceremonies is to prevent the spmts of the 
dead, especially of the person just deceased, from 
injuring the living ; ana the origin of tho universal 
wakes and feasting is to propitiate the spn its by 
letting them have a share m them. Tho ceremonies 
are a combined exorcism and propitiation. This is 
shown in the practice of postponing funerals until 
vol. in. — 3 


the community can properly carry out the necessary 
ceremonies. 

Among Palaungs, bodies are kept unburied for some time 
under the control of the village elders, and the whole village is 
feasted in the interval. All funerals are public, the entire 
community attending If a Red Karen dies away from home, 
his funeral cannot be celebrated until his guardian spirit 
permits it. Feasting, dancing, and noise-making go on until 
the spirit announces its arrival by tinkling a cow-bell, when 
the funeral takes place over a straw effigy Here tho sense of 
the funeral ceremonies clearly comes out 
Postponement of funerals is general A prominent example is 
the often described pdngyibyan , or funeral of a respected monk 
long after his death Lihsaws keep their dead in a wooden 
coffin surrounded by stakes, until the spirits are consulted 
Siyln Ohms artificially dry corpses for a year or more before 
burial, by smoking and sun-drying, until they are reduced to a 
quarter of their original size The Kachins bury the dead at 
once, without ceremony, but postpone the funeral ceremonies 
till a convenient period. In the case of chiefs, the body is kept 
in a coffin supported above the earth. 

Kachins commence the funeral ceremonies 
(rnanmakhoi) by presenting the nats 9 portion of a 
sacrifice (bufFalo, bullock, pig, or fowl), chosen by 
an exorcist (tnmsa) in consultation with the spirit 
of the deceased (man ship}) a ivt nai ), at Ins temporary 
shrine (manptnq) at the back of the house, where 
the household nats are worshipped. The sacrilice 
is then devoured. Among the AKhas, the slaughter 
of five buffaloes and a dnnkmg-fe&st are the only 
ceremonies, even at the death of a man of position. 
Wakes are universal, and are intended to be 
propitiatory in the sense that the spirits can join 
in them The Siyin Chins commence the funeral 
ceremony (mithi) with a slow measured dance, 
with locked hands and bent heads, round a plat- 
foim on which the corpse is set upright, covcicd 
with gay cloths and ornaments. They wind up 
with a drunken debauch, such as is common on 
similar occasions among Red Karens, Kachins, and 
others. 

The Kaohin’s elaborate death ceremonies, after 
he has propitiated tho spirit of tho deceased, aro 
all designed to frighten it away. Tlieic is a 
death-dance and a wild rush into tho jungle to 
frighten the ghost and drive it away. The spirit 
is requested not to become a nat and worry the 
living The reason is made clear by tho belief 
that a man returns six days and a woman seven 
days after a funeral , theiefore the temporary 
slu me to the deceased (manjanq) is destroyed so 
that it may not he found, and the first thing 
caught in the interval is ollered to the ghost with 
spirits, with the avowed object of inducing the 
ghost to keep away. There is a death-dance after 
the destruction of the shrine, and a general drinking 
bout ends the ceremonies. Red Karens fire off* 
guns at an approaching death, and make all tho 
noise possible at funerals, to frighten away the 
nats. Burmans still do the same, although the 
practice is discouiaged by their Buddhism, and 
was not permitted under native rule. So great is 
the fear of the returning spirit that, among Sgau 
and Pwo Karens, widows and orphans are banished 
the house, lest their misfortune should prove con- 
tagious. Shans sweep tho place selected for the 
grave, with brambles and thorns, to clear oil the 
evil spirits. 

Kachins and some Karens have disconcerting 
notions as to exacting compensation for injury of 
whatever kind, real or fancied. Deaths, and even 
any debts or injuries, aro avenged by murder or 
blood-money, or by reprisal against the place or 
thing causing the injury, at any time thereafter 
as long as memory lasts. A stream (m theory its 
nat) will be hacked with swords (das) if any one is 
drowned m it. 

Both Burmans and Shans have special customs, 
which do not appear to be indigenous, and are due 
to the Brahmanism mtioduced with Buddhism. 
Of these may be mentioned placing ‘ ferry-money * 
(lead oka) between the teeth of the deceased ; swing- 
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ing the corpse three times over the grave, and 
throwing m a handful of earth by each person 
present (uteik) before the body is lowered into the 
grave ; allowing no marks of a burn on the 
wrappings of the corpse ; and not allowing people 
who have touched the corpse to enter the village 
without bathing. 

(7) Disposal of the dead . — The various peoples 
and tribes in Burma dispose of the dead by burying 
the body, or burning it and burying the ashes, or 
by both these methods. Where burial is resorted 
to, coffins are universal, and there is much variety 
as to place of buiial. With different tribes there 
are customs of burying in formal cemeteries, in 
separate graves, and m lonely places m the jungle. 
So also there are many ways of dealing with 
graves — from ignoring and forgetting them to 
elaborate monuments, dolmens, cromlechs, and 
barrows. The principle determining all the cere- 
monies and practices seems to he the prevention of 
injury to the living from the spirits of the dead by 
haunting. 

(а) Burial — (i ) Bunal tn cemeteries — Formal public ceme- 
teries are used by Burraans, Karens, and Chins (Lai, Siyin, 
Solcte, Thadd, ana Tashon), the last named burying their dead 
outside the village In structures of mud and stone erected on 
the surface of the ground In the Wild Wa country, barrows 
are found near the villages, three feet high by three wide, and 
up to a hundred yards long 

(li ) Separate burial. — Tame Was bury inside their villages, 
and Wild Was at the foot of the steps leading to the house. 
Northern Chins (Haka, Shunkla) bury in deep catacombs in the 
yard in front of the house Among Chins also (Siyin, Sokte, 
Thado, Tashon), superior families have vault-like structures 
entered by a door, and surrounded by stone pillars and tall 
carved posts Chiefs are separately buried on the road leading 
to the village 

(ui ) Bunal tn remote places . — The object of burial in remote 
and lonely places is to keep the spirit from haunting the living 
The living forget the place, and the dead their way home. The 
idea in an attenuated form is seen in the Shan custom of 
burying separately in the jungle or near the village, and in the 
Burrafcn custom of putting up no stone or other mark on or 
near the grave Lihsaws merely bury the corpse at a distance 
Akh&s simply bury in a lonely place without ceremonies, and 
forget the grave, which is made level with the earth. Yaoa 
bury in some remote spot, and mark the grave by three stones 
placed m a small triangle, but the poorer classes make no 
mark on the grave Mengs (Miaotzu) bury m the deep jungle, 
and the nearest relative tends the grave for three years, after 
which it is forgotten Kachins explain all these customs by 
their habit of burying at any spot chosen by a Chinese sooth- 
sayer ( sensen ) as favourable for security from the ghost of the 
deceased. 

(iv ) Coffins — Bunal is nearly always in a coffin, but the 
poorer Yaws merely wrap the corpse m matting The usual 
coffin m the jungles is made from a trunk, hollowed out for 
the purpose. Those of the lied Karens are large, and contain, 
besides the corpse, food, clotbmg, implements, and necessaries 
of life. They are decorated during life as handsomely as the 
owner can afford. The Burman, on the other hand, is buried 
In a light coffin roughly nailed together. 

(б) Cremation.— h(i ) Objects of cremation — Cremation is 
resorted to both for reasons of safety and of honour. All 
Kachins burn lunatics ( mara) y victims of violent deaths (jsawa) 
or of smallpox, and women dying in childbirth (ntang)—i e all 
persons likely to become dangerous ghosts Palaungs burn 
their chiefs, and the Yaos their wealthy personages, in coffins 
Some tribes burn all their dead(Szi, and formerly Maru Kachins 
and Lai Chins) The ashes of cremated bodies are always 
buried Lai Chins bury them together with the ( lothes of the 
deceased 

(u ) Cremation of the respected and holy dead — The well- 
known cremation of a respected pbngyi, or Buddhist monk 
( pongyihydn ), with all its Indian Buddhist ceremonial, is in 
reality an indigenous ceremony. Burmans burn especially 
respected and aged persons as well, collect the bones, wash 
them, and bury them in a pot in the cemetery or near a pagoda 
Over the ashes they erect a small pagoda without the crowning 
umbrella (hti), but over the ashes of a great pongyi an ordinary 
pagoda is erected 

(c) Bunal at ancestral home — In direct contradiction to the 
lonely grave, which is to be forgotten as soon as possible, there 
is the strong feeling among Karens and Chins ox the necessity 
of being buried at the ancestral home The explanation » to 
be found in the Red Karen funeral ceremonies, which show 
that the guardian spirit of the deceased will haunt the living 
until the corpse has been disposed of with its permission. All 
Chins attach great importance to burial in the ancestral villages, 
and Ohlnbon Chins who die at a distance from home are burnt, 
and their ashes are carried to the ancestral cemetery. Among 
Red Karens the body should be taken, if possible, to the grave 
from the deceased's house ; if that is impossible, there must be 
a mock funeral over an effigy. 


(d) Monuments —The object of the ordinary monument In 
Burma is to provide a home for the spirit of the deceased, In 
the hope that it may remain there. Kachins erect a conical 
thatch (lup) over graves, but Bzi Kachins a l up or a hub The 
Chmbon Ohms build a miniature house of the ordinary type, 
and the Rod Karens a miniature shed containing food In 
the Wild Wa country are found cromlechs and collections of 
boulders, with pointed stones m the centre which are said to be 
the abode of house nata This statement is supported by the 
Meng custom of raising oblong heaps of stones over the lonely 
graves they make in the deep jungle, evidently in the hope of 
keeping the spirits of the deceased, or house nats , at a distance. 
Lai Chins erect a dolmen over the ashes of the cremated dead. 

(8) Slavery . — Slavery is almost universal among 
the hill tribes. It has a distinct ellect on their 
physical development, and accounts for the great 
variety of form and feature, and sometimes of 
custom, observablo where it is prevalent. Usually 
it is the result of raids on neighbours, hut people 
of the same tribe and even of the same village 
(Kachins, Chins, Karens) and also relatives (Red 
Karens) may ho enslaved or sold into slavery. 
Slavery for aebt is everywhere recognized, and tra 
general principle of legalized slavery is clearly 
shown by the Sgau and Two Karen custom of selling 
into slavery defaulting debtors, captives m forays, 
and confirmed tlueves. Tins principle, in its ex- 
treme application common in the Far East, is visible 
in the Akim custom of selling themselves iito 
slavery when their crops fail. The Chins prefer 
monks (pongyts) and women as slaves, because they 
are the least likely to escape, and Sgau and Pwo 
Karens killed the men and the clnldien in forays, 
hut saved the women as slaves 

The custom is to treat slaves well, and not to 
make them work harder than their masters, 
provided they give no trouble. The female slaves 
are not turned into concubines, and are not made 
to suffer indignities (Red Karens, Chms, and 
Kachins). They may marry free men, the master 
acting as father-in-law (Kachms), and slaves may 
marry free women (Kachins). But the abiding 
principle in Burmese slavery is — once a slave 
always a slave for all succeeding generations. All 
the children of slaves are slaves. It is the only 
idea of * caste * that has reached the Indo-Chinese 
races in Burma, and it has been applied to religious 
uses with cruel effect. It begins with a superstition. 
The Sf^au and Pwo Karens sell into slavery widows 
and widowers who cannot pay the ‘price’ of the 
deceased, and those who introduce epidemics — a 
pnnciple that was extended to the tillers of the 
ltoyal lands ( lamaing ) m Mandalay, who were all 
slaves ipso facto. With the help of imported 
Bralimanical ideas, the principle was further ex- 
tended to the attendants at Buddhist shrines, the 
so-called pagoda slaves {pardgyun). The pagoda 
slave, absolutely dedicated to the service of the 
pagoda, is a familiar spectacle in Burma. He 
could not lie liberated or find a substitute, and the 
slavery descended for ever to all children, wives, 
and husbands of pagoda slaves, and to any free 
children they might have had on marriage. The 
duty was to keep the pagodas in order, and the 
slave might be employed in no other capacity, on 
pain of the employer being sent to the lowest 
(Buddhist) hell. The pagoda slaves are, in fact, a 
‘low caste.’ The whole idea is Indian, no doubt 
introduced with Buddhism from the analogy of 
the dedicated attendants of Hindu shrines, with 
the help of the indigenous practices as to slavery. 
So great is the stigma attached to slavery of this 
nature, that all the prestige and authority of the 
British Government nave been unable materially 
to alter the status or means of livelihood of this 
unfoi tunate class since the emancipation granted 
them under British rule. 

23. Palace customs. — The customs of the late 
Royal Court of Burma, up to the British occupa- 
tion of the country in 1885, are preserved in the 
Lawkdbyuhd Inyon volume, and in the Yazawindaw 
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(Royal Chronicle) of Mandalay. They not only 
present a faithful picture of all the religious and 
superstitious ideas of the people, hut are also a 
sort of epitome of them, whether indigenous or 
imported. Many of the allusions contained in the 
religious or religious practices of the Palace 

refer directly to Buddhism, or to the old Bifih- 
maoism which accompanied it, 01 to the modem 
Hinduism introduced by the Royal astrologeis. 
The references to the indigenous Animism aie also 
numerous, and of these the most instructive and 
important for the study of leligion m Burma are 
recorded m the following account : 

(1) Enthronement ceremonial. — At the enthrone- 
ment of the kings of the last dynasty, a temporary 

f &lace was erected, called the Tliagyanan (the 
’al&ce of Thagva, the arch ‘not of the Thirty - 
seven and Buddnist ‘ archangel ’), wheie the king 
performed the ceremonial washing of his head 
before ascending the throne. Hero was also 
deposited a golden casket containing some ‘ golden 
quicksilver* with the nine precious stones (Indian) 
and some charmed water. After the washing the 
king was ‘anointed’ with water blessed by eight 
Hindu astrologers (pounds), and presented by 
th#m with a charmed flowei (payeitpdn) After 
this ceremony a pound fixed the auspicious day 
for ascending the throne, which was made of pipal 
wood (the Indian sacred fig). As soon as the royal 
couple were seated thereon, the lucky silver gong 
(mmgald ngwemaung) was sounded. 

(2) The king’ s sacred position. — The king’s title 
was Athet -il-san-paing-tnan-ashln, * Lor d of the life, 
head, and hair of all human beings.’ His word was 
above the law and infallible. His orders were 
Divine communications (byd-theit). He was im- 
measurably above every other human being ; all, 
even the chief queen, were obliged to treat him 
and all his personal property with the utmost 
respect as sacred, and a special honorific language 
was used in his piesence with respect to him. 

(3) The royal wives . — The king was obliged to 
have eight queens and as many concubines as 
Chinese and Shan potentates presented to him. 
The neglect of Thlbaw, the last king, to comply 
with this custom caused much concern among bis 
most law-abiding subjects. The chief queen was 
usually a half-sister, but sometimes even a sister. 

(4) The Order of the * Salwe.’ — This was an 
Order established in the persons of those who were 
entitled to wear the salwe , a belt of golden chains 
tied together by bosses, worn over the shoulder, 
the number of strands indicating the rank. The 
regulations concerning it are reconled in the Sal- 
wedm Sadan (Book of the Order of the Salwe). 
These show that the salw8 is nothing but the 
Indian janeu (Brahmanical cord) turned to secular 
purposes. 

(5) Court festivals. — In every month of the year 
there was a Royal feast for the Court and the 
public. Some of these were national, some 
peculiar to Mandalay, some almost exclusively 
Court functions. Animistic practices were current 
at many of them. 

(o) March- April, Tagu : Hnd-thit Thtgyandaw Pwe, New 
Year's Day ana Water Feast — On New Year’s Day water from 
the Irrawaddy, doubly sacred from the blessing of the pSmids 
and the handling of tho king, was used to wash the sacred 
images in the pagodas The king and chief queen washed 
their hair in water from the hollows of sacred cotton trees 
growing in the villages of B6k and Kyuwun, while ponnas 
invoked the nats of him (fire) and gy6 (planets) 

(fe) April-May, KasOn HyaungySdaw Pwe , Charmed Water 
Feast. —Water from tho Irrawaddy was formally presented to 
the king and chief queen, and given by them to the courtiers 
and maids of honour to wash tho sacred images within the 
palace walls 

(c) May-June, Haydn Mdnat Puzaw (Hindu Moghanatha - 
pujd), Worship of the Lord of the Clouds — This consisted of 
prayers for rain ( nga-payeik . ) by the sadaws (heads of Buddhist 
monasteries), also known as Ngayan Mm's Prayer. He was 
king of the murrel fish (snake-head), whose prayer when his 


lagoon dried up Is known all over Burma. At this ceremony 
pounds prayed to figures representing the nats of the ram, 
which are human spirits, and the nat * of the water, which are 
the spirits of alligators, frogs, and nmrrcl fish These were set 
up m tazauags (temporary seven-tier 8tru< turee), and finally 
thrown into the Irrawaddy The whole festival has a strong 
Indian bias 

(cf) In the same month was held the feast of the Mmgald 
Leddn Pwe, the FeaBt of the Lucky Ploughing, when the king, 
in full military costume, ploughed and harrowed a certain field 
to procure a good harvest, while pdnnda offered prayers to 
fifteen Hindu gods, and male and female necromancers (nat- 
sayds , natoks, natsaws ) invoked the Thirty -seven Nats 
(e) July-August, Wagaung Sayiddn Pwe , the Feast of the 
Offerings —The king sent officials (natdks and nattems) with 
offerings of clothing to the shrine ( natfeun ) of the ShwSbyin 
Nyinaung Nats, two of the Thirty-seven, at Taungby6n. 

(/) October-November, Tasaunqmdn Katenuiaw Pwe, the 
Feast of the Presentation of Itobes (to the monks) —The wives 
of the Court officials had to perform, between sunset and 
sunrise, the whole process of making cloth for draping the 
most sacred images in the Seven Ndnthin Pagodas, from spin- 
ning to the woven material, out of raw cotton supplied by the 
king At the full moon the fifteen chief nats of the royal 
family (all really Hindu deities), whose metal images were 
kept m a special building with a three-tier roof, were wor- 
shipped by the Court. 

(g) At the Tazaungdamg Pwe , the Feast of Burning the 
Shrines, also held in this month, eight large pydtthdts (orna- 
mented wicker work spires) and many small bamboo models of 
pagodas were displayed to the king and chief queen and then 
burnt 

( h ) November-Pecember, Nadaw . Maha-pemni Pwedaw . 
the Feast of the Royal First-fruits. — The first-fruits of the royal 
fields from the crown predial lands (lamamg), were sent by the 
king to the Mahft-peinn6 Nat at the Arakan Pagoda at Ainara- 
uura. Mah&-peinnS represents Mahkvinya or Gai,ie£&, the 
Hindu $od of learning, and the whole ceremony was largely 
Indian, including the distribution of largesse in the shape of 
Maundy money (kyulbn), received as revenue from Bhamo 

(i) February -March, T abating Payd Pwe or Thepbn Ztdidaw 
Pwe t the Feast of the Shrmes — This is the month for wor- 
shipping the nats, and royal offerings were sent to the Nats, 
Aungzwamagyi, Ngazishin, and Mahagiri (MagayO) of Popa 
Hill (all of the Thirty-seven), and also to the guardians (nats, 
bolus) of the four great gates of the city of Mandalay 
Pagodas of sand were also reared to gam or retain good 
health 

2 d. Hindu influence. — In cases where the old 
Br&nmamsm (intioduced with Buddhism) and the 
modem Hinduism (introduced by the Manipur! 
astrologers) have affected the religious ideas of the 
natives of Burma, the fact has been already pointed 
out in each instance. But there aie certain other 
prominent examples of the influence of Hinduism 
winch require to be considered separately. 

(1) On the Royal Court. — The late Royal Court 
was strongly impregnated with Hindu super- 
stition, which was piommently present in the 
mnishment by the legal flogging of persons who 
labitually killed cows or ate beef. It came out 
strongly after the king had been deposed, in the 
doings of various pei sons who had been connected 
with the Court. A Hindu Manipur! astrologer 
(pound) was employed by the two Cliaunggwa 
princes in a plot against the British Government 
at Mandalay m 1886, though they were accom- 
panied by a Burman Buddhist priest (pongyl). He 
drew their horoscopes, prophesying that the 
younger brother only would succeed. The party 
of the elder brother thereupon dissolved. The 
sadaw (abbot) of the Mod! Monastery at Mandalay 
was in the plot, and during a second plot, hatched 
in 1888 in that Monastery, the horoscope of the 
prince, a charmed bullet-proof image, and a jar of 
sacred water were found, when the place was 
attacked. The jar had been used for taking the 
oath of allegiance to the prince, and the ceremony 
had consisted of drinking a cupful of the water 
from the jar, in which an image of Gautama 
Buddha, made out of wood from the Bo-tree at 
Bodh Gaya, had been dipped. The Indian pro- 
clivities of the Court also appear in the magic 
stone in the courtyard of the ShwedagOn Pagoda 
at Rangoon, which is engraved with the hare 
(moon) and the Deacock (sun), symbolical of the 
claim of the last dynasty to both ‘ lunar and solar * 
descent (Rajput). The worship of the White 
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Elephant was greatly mixed up with the Court 
ceremonial, and, though apparently a peculiarly 
Burmese and Far Eastern institution, is never- 
theless an instance of Indian influence introduced 
with Buddhism. The Sadddn , or Smbyudaw , or 
White Elephant, was not white, but was an 
animal endowed with mystical signs and powers of 
so pronounced an Indian type that Hindus greatly 
reverenced it. 

(2) On the people . — Among the people it is 
perhaps natural to find, considering their source, 
thatpoweisof witchcraft, sorcery, and necromancy 
generally should follow the typical Ihdian custom 
of running in families. Hindu influence also causes 
much confusion in belief, and nats (Burman), 
bolus (ogres, doubtfully Burman), and pyeittds 
(ghosts, clearly Indian preta) are all found mixed 
up in the same story as disease- and death -bringing 
spirits. Most of the Animistic customs of the 
Burmans, Talaings, and Shans are nowadays 
referred incorrectly to a Brahmanic origin through 
Buddhism. Hindu influence, too, much affects the 
Burmans as to lucky and unlucky days of the 
week, and these in their turn exercise so great an 
influenoeon their actions, ceremonies, and medicinal 
dieting as seriously to interfere with daily life. 

(3) Pagoda slaves and other outcasts . — The 
Pagoda slaves (pardgyun) [see above, 4 Slavery ’] 
are an 9 outcast ’ caste of the true Indian type — an 
idea entirely foreign to the Indo-Chinese mind 
There is the same feeling towards professional 
wandering beggars (tadaungsd), who may follow 
no other occupation ; and with these are associated 
lepers, the deformed and the maimed (recalling 
the Indian idea of the * sin of misfortune ’), con- 
ductors of funerals, makers of coffins, and diggers 
of graves ( sandale ). The feeling was extended to 
the slave tillers of the government lands { lamamg ), 
to the lictors (letyataung thmgyemg), and to 
those specially tatued for crime (pay wet), who were 
also constables, jailors, and executioners. No one 
associated with them, and they were often denied 
burial, being thrown out along with the town 
offal. 

(4) The Nawngtung vestals. — The marriage of 
four virgins every three years to Sao Kaing, the 
Spirit of Lake Nawngtung at Kengtung (Shan 
States) is Hindu in type, the influence in this case 
probably coming up from the South through Siam 
from Cambodia. There is little dedication, how- 
ever, as the girls go home after the ceremony and 
may marry ; but if one of them dies soon after- 
wards, the nat has 4 accepted * her. 

(5) On festivals . — Hindu influence clearly appears 
again at the New Year Festival at Kengtung, 
when an indecent figure of Label Nat, a frog, is 
carried through the town, and thrown into the 
river with obscene antics, ‘for the public welfare.’ 

(6) On superstitions . — A pound , by means of 
necromantic dreams, successfully cultivated a field 
in N&nmadawza Kwin near Mandalay, in which 
dwelt a death-dealing nat , when every Burman who 
tried to cultivate it came to an untimely end. The 
posts of a house are believed to be male, female, 
neuter, and the ogre’s (bain) respectively, or ac- 
cording as they are of one size throughout, or bulge 
at the bottom, in the middle, or at the top. 
Female posts are the best for building, next the 
male ; the others must be avoided. Nat shrines in 
trees are connected to the trees by a bridge made 
of threads for the use of the nat . 

(7) Serpent -worship. — The accepted Burmese 
tradition is that King Anawrahta (AnawrahtAzaw) 
of Pagan, the Buddhist reformer of the 11th cent. 
A.D., put an end to the nagd - (pronounced in 
Burma ndad ), or serpent-worsnip then prevalent. 
He probably merely scotched it, as is shown by the 
naga images about the ShwezigSn Pagoda at 


Pagan, built after his death. The cult must, 
however, as its name implies, have been imported 
from India, and the numerous legends and folk- 
tales now current of naga maidens and naga 
heroes may safely be referred to a form of Animism 
that is not indigenous in the country, or be re- 
garded as indigenous animal fables coloured by 
the cosmogony received through Buddhist sources. 
The presentation of a monster naga to the Pagoda 
is still an annual ceremony at tne Tftwadeinth& 
(Buddhist) festival in Tasaungmon (November), 
and on either side of the Mmtet Tagil, or State 
Staircase at the Palace at Mandalay, are four 
guardian images (pyawthd tayxnthd) directly refer- 
able to Indian na<?a -worship. 

(8) The Five Nats . — Burmese books lay much 
stress on the Five Nats, which have all Indian 
names combined with the native word so, meaning 
‘ruler.’ They are all ‘nature’ spirits: Mekkas5, 
Lord of the Rain (mggha) ; B5mmaso, Lord of the 
Earth (bhummi) ; YOkkaso, Lord of the Trees 
(rukkha) ; Akathaso, Lord of the Sky (dkasa) ; 
and Tharaso, Lord of the Waters (sdra, lake). 

(9) The Thirty-seven Nats . — The Thirty-seven 
Nats, famous throughout Burma, are clearly of 
Buddhist origin, and represent the inhabitants* of 
T&wadeintha, the tdvatirnsa heaven, the abode of 
the Thirty-three, where dwell the ruling spirits 
that interfere with mankind. To the Thirty-three 
four have been added in modern times, making up 
the now orthodox number of Thirty-seven. The 
existing spirits are not by any means, in name, 
form, or representation, identical with the original 
Thirty-three, whose images, much debased from 
the Indian form, are still in existence at the 
Shwezlgon Pagoda at Pagan, which was con- 
structed at various dates from A.D. 1094 to 1164. 
At the present day, the Thirty-seven are all, with 
one exception, national heroes or heroines, whose 
story or life has caught the popular fancy. Con- 
sequently there is some vagueness in the orthodox 
list, though there is an extraordinary unanimity, 
among those who profess to know the subject, as 
to their names, and even the order in which they 
should come. In their existing form they exhibit 
in a remarkable manner the tendency of all man- 
kind to fasten old-world stories and attributes on 
popular heroes. The Thirty-soven Nats aro now 
purely Animistic in nature. The one nat of this 
Order that retains his original characteristics is 
Thagya Nat, who represents Indra m the form of 
Sakra (by Burmese phonetics Thdgyd), the pnmus 
inter pares in the heaven of the Thirty-tnree in 
Buddhism, and the Recording Angel of Burmese 
orthodoxy. He is the fiist or chief of the Thirty - 
seven among the Burmans, but the Talaings find 
no place for him, and rank the second of the 
Burmans, Mah&giri or M&gaye, the house nat 
personified, as the first. 

On analysis, the Thirty-seven Nats resolve themselves into 
five groups, each connected with a cycle of guim-historical 
tales, an explanation of which in detail would involve an 
examination of the very complicated history of Burma, often 
m its more obscure passages Roughly, the five cycles of tales 
are all connected with roval families, including several kings, 
and therefore with great heroes and heroines They commence 
with stories of mythical times in Tagaung and Prome, and are 
continued all through Burmese history to modern times The 
great king of Pegu, Tabin ShwSdi (1580-1550), and a prisoner of 
war taken by Bayin Naung of Pegu (1551-1581), the Brangmoco 
(Baylngylnaungzaw) of the contemporary Portuguese writers, 
are included in the list. Even the great-grandson of Brangi- 
noco, alive in the middle of the 17th cent ,1s one of the Thirty- 
seven Only one of the Order besides Thagya Nat belongs to 
no special category. He was a personage of no particular con- 
sideration, Maung PaTu, a trader of PinyS,, who was killed by 
a tiger, and became famous by his tragic death. Tragedy in 
life, indeed, has been the usual passport to inclusion in the 
Thirty-seven 

Each member of the Order has his or her own 
particular festival, and there is a well-known book, 
the Mahdgitd Mldan%gyan % which purports to be 
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a book of odes to the Thirty-seven Nats, though, 
strictly speaking, it contains a senes of shoit 
biographical and genealogical sketches in verse for 
recitation under spirit possession by female 
mediums (nat-kadaw) at the festivals. They are 
by way of being moralities, and are meant to 
impress on the audience the sms of tieason, 
rebellion, and assassination. The ceremonial at 
the festivals of the Thirty-seven Nats is distinctly 
Animistic in tone. 

25. Superstitions. — The superstitions of Burma 
naturally embody tags of every kind of belief that 
has at one time or otrier attracted the attention of 
the people. Superstitions are apt to urn through 
the country without regard to origin. Those of 
the Burmans may be looked on as common, at any 
rate, to the Talamgs and Shans also, and to the 
tribes that have come in contact with them. They 
all have, however, some that are peculiar, more or 
less, to themselves. Of these superstitions some 
are now selected as samples : 

(1) Burmans and general . — Combines of hair and parings of 
nails are tied to a stone and sunk In deep water. Water 
soiled by washing clothes, and saliva, are carefully disposed of 
Children’s cauls Bring promotion in life to the possessor The 
smell of cooking brings on fever, especially frying in oil The 
n*other of seven sons or daughters will become a witch Women 
dying in childbirth are cut open and the c hild ( alon ) is buried 
in some secret spot to prevent necromancers ( hmawsayd ) from 
digging it up and misusing it At the funeral of a pongyi 
(pongyibydn) there is a tug of war ( Idnswe ), to ascertain which 
side is to hare the merit ( kutho ) of dragging the body to the 
pvre. The natural ‘ spirit flames ' at Kama, between Proine and 
Thayfitmyo, are the fire of a spectral blacksmith A live boa- 
constrictor ( sabdgyi ) is kept on fishermen’s boats as a warning 
of storms, as, when one is coming, it slips overboard and makes 
for the shore. The gall bladder of the snake is a good medicine, 
and the fat a remedy for rheumatism It is unlu( ky for bees to 
hive under the house, but lucky on the house-top Shavings of 
rhinoceros horn cure epilepsy and poisons Ilorns of buffaloes, 
when flawless and solid ( thanat-hpi), are a charm for invulner- 
ability. Stories found in the heads of birds, in trees, and in 
animals {amcuU) are highly prized as amulets In the Manda- 
lay Palace grounds there stood the Ilkonan, the palace of the 
king of the pigeons If a hen lays an egg on a cloth, the owner 
will lose money. A snake crossing the path will delay a lawsuit, 
a Journey, or a raid If a dog carries an unclean thing into the 
house, it denotes riches to the owner. The steps of a monastery 
(kyaung) must be in odd numbers Knots in the side pieces 
( hUgatit ) of the steps leading to the house determine its luck 
Oil at the Yenangyaung oil-wells is found by the direction in 
which a marble elephant on a flat stone moves of itself, or in 
which its shadow falls on the surrounding offerings. Scrapings 
from meteoric stones cure ophthalmia. Eating lapU (tea salad) 
settles all bargains, and is sometimes the binding part of a 
marriage ceremony In all the native Courts, except the 
Supreme Court ( lllutdaw ), decisions were finally settled when 
the parties had received and eaten a packet of lapU Appeal 
after that in any circumstances was a crime, punished by public 
flogging (maung-kyaw) round the roads Omens are drawn 
from the sun and moon, howling of dogs, flight and song of 
birds, twitching of the eyelids or any part of the body If a 
mushroom is met with at the beginning of a journey, it will 
succeed Small charms ( hkaung-beit-bet ) to secure no ulner- 
ability, up to as many as thirty, are let in under the skin , they 
consist of discs of gold, silver, lead, pebbles, tortoise-shell, and 
horn Charmed necklaces and bracelets are worn for the same 
purpose 

(2) Shans — Inhaling the smoke of pine-wood or taking a 
mixture of monkey’s blood and turmenc prevents bleeding at 
the nose and mouth in lying-in women Corpses of tho un- 
married are married to stumps by being knocked against them 
on the way to burial 

(81 Talamgs — It is dangerous to mention any one by name 
during a devil-dance held to frighten away an epidemic, os the 
evil spirits might afflict the owner with it. 

(4) Kachins —Eclipses are caused by a dog (shittdkwa) 
swallowing the moon The rainbow ib from a crab ( chikan ), 
which lives in marshy hollows connected with a subterranean 
ocean Thunder is the voice of Mushang, the Nat of the 
Heavens Lightning Is represented by a phrase, myit hpyap 
kalamat , 4 rolling and shaking the eyes (of Mushang) ’ Earth- 
quakes are caused by crocodiles burrowing m the earth from 
the subterranean ocean The markings of the moon are due to 
the foliage of the rubber tree. It offends the house nat if a 
visitor goes out at the back door Snakes and porcupines across 
the path are unlucky , deer, hedgehog, rhinoceros, and otter arc 
lucky. The wild oat is doubtful, being classed both ways in 
different places It is unlucky for young men to drink the beer 
named at births after a new-born child 

(6) Karens —It is lucky if a cricket, representing the Harvest 
Spirit, crawls up the yoke-support of the oxen and flies upwards 
from the top. Lights on graves are the spirits of the dead, and 
are the occasion of an annual festival. The Bre Karens drink, 


for strength and courage, the blood of any animal they kill 
Among the Sawiigtung Karens no one may leave the village on 
the day of the birth of a child in it, and no eggs may be kept in 
the village while the fields are being reaped The first ancestor 
of the White Karens had a magic wishing drum Taungthu 
ghosts do not walk on festival da} 8. Giving away anything at 
all on sowing or planting days means blight for the crop. 
Among the Taungyo Karens no paddy may be taken out of the 
bins during Pyatno (December-J&nuary). 

(6) Was and Palaungs — Among the Palaungs, if a person dies 
on the last day of the month, the body must be buried at once, 
or there will bo fire, epidemic, or murder in the village. Among 
the Ens, if a tree is felled, a man dies, and bo over extensive 
areas the people will not work hill-fields, for fear of offending 
the spirits 

Litbratorh. — I n addition to the works mentioned at the end 
of § III. the following may be consulted : 

Modern Books Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper 
Burma and the Shan States, B vols , pt. i 1900, pt 11 1901 , 
Carey and Tuck, The Chin Hills, 2 vols, Rangoon, 1896, 
Shway Yoe [Sir J G Scott], The Burman , his Life and 
Notions , 2 vols 1882 , Nisbet, Burma under British Rule and 
before , 2 vols , Westminster, 1901 ; M. and B. Ferrara, Burma , 
1900 , A. M Hart, Picturesque Burma , 1897 ; Bigandet, Life , 
or Legend , of Gaudama 3, 2 vols., 1886 ; H. Fielding. Soul of a 
People , 1898; E D Cuming, in the Shadow of the Pagoda , 
1898 , A. R Macmahon, Far Cathay and Farther India , 
1898 ; H. Yule, Narrative of the Mission to Ava , 1855, London, 
1868 , Smeaton, The Loyal Karens of Burma , 1887 , Wylie, 
Gospel in Burmah , 1869 (for Karens) , Maung Tet Pyo, Cus- 
tomary Law of the Chin Tribe , Rangoon, 1884 , Temple, The 
Thirty -Seven Nats. 1906 , Goss, Story of Wethandaya , Rangoon, 
1886 ; Taw Sein Ko, Selections from the Records of the Hlutdaw 
(in Burmese), Rangoon, 1889 , Indian Antiquary Taw Sein 
Ko, ‘Folklore in Burma,’ xvni xix , 4 Thwe-thauk’ (blood- 
brotherhood), xx., ‘Notes on the National Customs of the 
Karennes,’ xxi ; Houghton, 4 Folklore of the Sgaw Karens,* 
xxn , Temple, 4 A Native Account of the Thirty-Seven Nats,' 
xxxv , Whitehead, 4 The ChuiB of Burma,’ xxxvi 

Modern TRAVK1S Anderson, Mandalay to Momein . 1876 ; 
Gill, River of Golden Sand , 1880 , Clement Williams ,. Throng h 
Burmah to Western China , 1868 , Holt Hallett, A Thousand 
Miles on an Elephant in the Shan States , 1890, Colquhoun, 
Amongst the Shans, 1886 , Gouger, Personal Narrative of Two 
Years' Imprisonment in Burma , 1860. 

OLDER Books Crawfurd, Embassy to Ava , 1829 ; Sanger- 
mano, Description of the Burmese Empire , ed. Tandy, Rome 
1833, ed Jardine, Westminster, 1893 , Symes, An Account of 
an Embassy to Ava in 1795, London, 1800 ; Cox, Journal of a 
Residence in the Birmhan Empire m 1796 , ed 1821 , Wilson, 
Documents relative to the Burmese War , Calcutta, 1827 , 
Judson, An Account of the American Baptist Mission into the 
Burman Empire , 1827, Malcom, Travels in South Eastern 
Asia , vol i , ‘Burman Empire* (American Baptist Mission), 
London, 1839 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS Sladen, Report on the Bhamo 
Route, No. 261, Session 18(>8-9 (17th Aug 1870)* M'Leod and 
Richardson, Journeys, 183C (loth Aug 1869), Baber, Report 
on the Route of Grosvenor's Mission between TaUfu and 
Momein , 1878 f China, No 3 

Books on Siam, Annam, Cambodia, and travels in Southern 
China and French travels to the East of Burma, as well as books 
on Assam to the W est, can also be studied with advantage for 
information on Animism in Burma R. C. TEMPLE. 


BURMA AND ASSAM (Buddhism m). — 
i. Burma. — 1. Origin and history. — The common 
assertion is that Buddhism was first established in 
Burma by Buddhagho^a from Ceylon about A.D 
450 The delta lands were not even called Burma 
then, and the Mons or Talamgs were the inhabit- 
ants, to the complete exclusion of the Burmese 
proper. The capital of the Burmese was then 
Pag&n. It is supposed that the fighting, which 
ended in the destruction of Tharekettaia (the 
modern Prome) and the building of Pagan, was 
carried on by settlers fiom India, some of whom 
had come by ship to Prome, which was then on 
the sea, and others who had come to Northern 
Burma by way of Manipur. These last were cer- 
tainly MahAvamsts, who followed the canon drawn 
up by Kanislika, at the synod held at Jalandhara 
in the Panj&b. The Mon converts, and assumedly 
the Indian immigrants, weio Hmavftnists, who 
adopted the canon of A^oka, foimulated by him 
at Ins synod in 250 B.C., held at P&taliputra. This 
canon was taken to Ceylon, where it has been 
followed ever since. Pagan was established about 
the beginning of our era, and Tharekettara, the 
site of which Is a shoi t distance east of the modern 
Proine, had been a famous capital for something 
like five centuries before this. 
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There i a no real history of Burma till the time of Anawrahta, 
who succeeded to the throne of PagAn in a d. 1010, and la 
renowned os the first Burmese national hero — a sort of Alfred 
the Great. He began the struggle between Burma proper and 
Yamanya, between the Burmese and the Mons, which did not 
and till 1766, when Pag&n was captured and Rangoon founded 
This was also the struggle between Buddhists of the Northern 
canon and Buddhists of the Southern , between Sanskrit and 
M&gadhi, as the Burmese call P&li , between the Moh&v&nists 
and the HTnav&nists, the Great Vehicle and the Little Vehicle 
The doctrinal form of the conquered was imposed on the 
conquerors, but this came about tnrough the personality of the 
edginator of the great struggle 

Serpent- worship had been followed for about a hundred years 
before the time of Anawrahta It was grafted on the Kanishka 
canon by a usurper king, Saw Yahan, and the ministers of this 
debased religion were called An or Anya, 4 the Noble * They 
lived in monasteries, but are said to have been of dissolute life 
Their robes were blue like those of the l&mas of Tibet and 
China, and they let their hair grow two inches long. Anawrahta 
was converted to the purer Form of Buddhism by a wandering 
monk, who is called Arahan, and is therefore practically name- 
less. The first act of the proselyte king w os to send a messenger 
to the Mon king, Manuha of Thaton, asking for a copy of the 
Tnpifaka, the three Baskets of the Law. King Manuha refused 
Anawrahta made no second request He raised an army, 
marched to Thatdn, levelled the city with the ground, and 
brought everything— the Books of the Law, the king Manuha, 
and the people — in a body to Pagan From this time dates tho 
erection of the temples which make Pag&n so remarkable a 
ruined city, and also the spread of the present form of Buddhism 
over all the land of Burma 

This is the common story, and it may veiy well 
represent the establishment of Buddhism of the 
Southern school throughout Burma ; but the slow 
disinterment of buried cities and the study of 
Chinese and Tai annals seem to show that Buddha- 
gho§a had predecessors as missionaries, and it is 
quite certain that there were Buddhists in Burma 
proper long before Buddhagho$a’s time. 

Hitherto the assumption has been that Buddhism firmly 
established itself in Burma about the time when it was begin- 
ning to disappear m India It may be true that it was then 
first universally accepted in the form which it retains to the 
present day. It seems very clear, however, that Buddhism had 
been introduced long before, perhaps only to struggle with tho 
Ammists, who then inhabited tho country, but at any rate had 
been introduced and stayed, and was certainly not merely a 
tolerated religion 

Buddhagho^a lauded at, or near, Thaton with 
his volume of the Scriptures. ThatCn was then 
certainly on the sea-coast, but Forchhammer main- 
tained that the apostle landed, not at the modern 
Thatdn, but at Golanagara, which lies twenty-two 
miles north-west of it. This is quite possibly the site 
of the original Thaton, for the changing of capitals 
was always a characteristic of thepeopleB of Burma, 
whether Burman, Mon, or Tai. There are fiequent 
references to the struggle between Brahmans and 
Buddhists in the coastwise lands before this, and 
it seems quite probable that there is some truth in 
the legend, believed by all Burmans, that king 
Dhammathawka, as they call A6oka, sent two 
missionaries, Thawna and Ottara, to what we call 
Burma, after the sitting of the third great synod 
in 241 B.o. 

Kanishka, the last and probably the greatest of 
the three great Buddhist monarchs of Northern 
India, is commonly called the Constantine of the 
East. His date is very uncertain, but the best 
authorities seem to agree that he ascended the 
throne about A.D. 120. He carried Buddhism to 
far-away Khotan. He defeated the armies of the 
emperor of China, and he beat back the attacks of 
the Parthians. It is possible that it was he who 
introduced Buddhism into China and Japan. 

But the name of the Buddhist monarch best known 
in Burma is that of A6oka (Dhammathawka), who 
was crowned in 269 b.c. and reigned till 231 n.c. 
He was the grandson of Chandragupta, the petty 
chief who founded the Maurya dynasty, the great 
military monarchy that held the whole of India 
from Patna to the Panjab. A6oka was the greatest 
of these Maurya monarchs. He was converted to 
Buddhism, and made it the State religion of all 
Northern India. Kanishka is called the Constan- 
tine of the East, but Asoka was both a Paul and a 


Constantine. He sent missionaries ovei all the 
world known to him. He ordered the dedication 
of stupas to the Buddha in the remotest parts. It 
is noarly certain that he introduced Buddhism into 
the Tai kingdom of Nanchao, which had its capital 
at Talifu, and remained there till it was overthrown 
by Kublai Khan. 

The Burmese Buddhists know little of Kanishka, 
but the name of Dhammathawka is well known, 
and tradition credits him with the foundation of 
many pagodas with the bones and relics of the 
Buddha (see art. Buddha in vol. ii. p. 884 b f.). 
There aie such stupas at Tavoy, Moulmein, 
Toungoo, and Thayet in Lower Burma. There 
are many of these shwemokthos and shwemokdaws 
in the Upper Province, and even farther off still, in 
the tributary Shan States * at Kyauksb, Sampe- 
nago, in the Bhamo District; at Pwela in the 
Myelat, round the Inle lake, and in many parts 
of the hills. They are all implicitly credited to 
Dhammathawka, and it can hardly be that some 
of them are not on the list of the 84,000 which he 
ordered to be built. It is perhaps significant that 
the Burmese royal history says that a hand of 
Jcqatmyas came after the founding of Tagaung (old 
Pagan) and established a capital which they called 
Mawnya, in the neighbourhood of the present vil- 
lage of Mweyen. 

When the Maurya empire broke up, Buddhism 
did not cease to he the dominant religion of the 
north of India. The Questions of Milmda give us 
the lnstoiy of the conversion of the Greek Menander 
and of his disputations with tho sage Nagasena. 
The Bactrian Greeks, though they were pushed 
southward and farther south by the Sakya, or 
Hun tribes of the Scythian steppes, established a 
great kingdom in tho Panjfib, and Menander’s 
empire was hardly less extensive than that of the 
warlike A6oka, and even included for a time the 
sacred Magadha. Tho Scythians themselves were 
not content with driving the Greeks across the 
Oxu8. They pushed on and established the Kushan 
dynasty, and seized the Middle Land itself, the 
sacred heait of India. It was then that Kanishka 
fixed Ins home in the holy city of Peshawar, and 
it was there that he leceived and befriended Yiian- 
Ch'ang (Hiuen-Tsiang), the Master of the Law, the 
great traveller and writer. Kanishka built a great 
audience -hall for tho monks, and a noble relic- 
tower. It is not impossible that this is the shrine 
discovered in 1909. Kanishka also convened a 
great council to examine and codify all the Bud- 
dhist writings. The canon which we now have was 
laboriously drawn up and engraved on copper. It 
was buried in the relic-chainoer of a pagoda, and, 
since the ashes of the Buddha claim to nave been 
found after more than 2500 years, possibly this canon 
also will be discovered in the same neighbourhood. 

With the death of Kanishka the decay of Bud- 
dhism in India began. It seems likely that the 
growth of Buddhism in Burma began at least then, 
and probably earlier. At any rate, everything 
seems to show that the theory that it did not 
begin till five centuries later is mistaken. All the 
researches of the very poorly supported Archaeo- 
logical Department in Burma tend to establish the 
certainty of the early connexion of Burma with 
India, and indeed to prove that the Burmese race 
came from the north-west, and not from the north- 
east ; fiom the northern slopes of the Tliian Shan 
range, and not from any part of the modern China. 
The Burmese Chronicle, the Mahay dzaunn , asserts 
this, and all recent discoveries tend to prove that 
it is right. 

In the year 1908-09, excavations conducted under 
the direction of Taw Sein Ko at Hmawza have 
conclusively proved that the Northern school of 
Buddhism was established at Prome, the ancient 
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Tharekettara. Votive tablets found at the Legu 
pagoda, and the sculpture there, are in the same 
style as the familial Gupta work of Northern 
India. It seems, therefore, indisputable that 
there was communication between the kingdom 
of Tharekettara and Northern India, when the 
Guptas (A V. 319-606) rose in Kanauj, and the 
term ‘ Pali* began to be used instead of ‘ Magadhi/ 
Magadhi declined as the Guptas rose, just as Kosali 
declined when Magadha conquered and annexed 
Kosala. It may bo asserted with some confidence 
that communications did not begin with the Guptas, 
and that there was connexion between Buima and 
India long before, and that Buddhism came much 
earlier than has been hitherto believed. 

Neither the MahtySmstg nor the Hfnayanists use the tongue 
In which the Buddha Gautama preached, the widely diffused 
dialect of Kosala, or Koshala, where he was born and brought 
up After his death Kosala was conquered, and Magadha took 
its place. The edicts of ASoka were issued in Magaahi, though 
history records that the Sanskrit of the Veda was still in official 
use at the court of his grandfather, Chandragupta Kosala was 
the ancient land of Oudh, and Magadha is the modern Behar 
Rhys Davids, however, points out that the official tongue of 
Magadha differed from the local Magadhi, or Kosali, in many 
little ways, because it was based on the tongue which Gautama 
spoke, the dialect which had been the form of speech used by 
Rama and his race. The Uterarv form of Kosali was known as 
P&H, that is to say, * canonical/ because the Pah, or canon, of 
the Buddhists was composed in the ancient dialect of Oudh. 

The relation of Pali to Sanskrit may be roughly compared 
with that which the Romance languages bear to Latin Because 
it became the language of the Buddhist canon, Magadhi gradu- 
ally came to be called Pali, and so identified itself with the 
reformers Sanskrit remained the form in which the orthodox 
Brahmans expressed themselves It may be noted that the 
people of Burma and Oeylon still prefer to use the old name 
‘Magadhi’ instead of ‘ Pali.' Magadhi, at the time of the mis- 
sionary journeys of the first Buddhist apostles, was a sort of 
lingua franca, as Hindustani or Malay is now, and the Sinhalese 
language is, as a matter of fact, derived from Magadhi Any 
one talking Pali could probably make himself understood by the 
people of Ceylon, just as a Yun-nanese can understand a Peking 
Ohmaman, or a Lao Shan can follow a Siamese on the one side, 
or a British Tai on the other. 

It seems to be proved beyond reasonable doubt 
that Buddhism was established both in Southern 
and in Western Burma long before the hitheito 
accepted dates. Very probably it got no great 
hold on the country. It is also probable that the 
MahAyamst school was much the more strongly 
represented until the time of Anawrahta. It 
can hardly lie doubted that some of Asoka’s 
apostles visited and settled in both Upper and 
Lower Burma. Piobably, however, tho mission- 
aries of Kamshka were much more numeious and 
more successful. 

By the time of Kamshka, Indian Buddhism had 
lost the simple molality and ‘agnostic idealism, * 
as Waddell calls it, of its founder, and lia/1 taken 
in much from the Bhagavad-Gitd and from Saivism 
It had become ‘ a speculative tlieistic system with 
a mysticism of sophistic nihilism m the back- 
ground ’ (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, p. 10). 

It is unfortunate that the age of Kamahka is very imper- 
fectly determined We have bo far records varying from the 
year 8 to the year 18, and the learned are at variance as to 
whether these aro years of reign or years of an era. Fleet 
holds that they refer to the Samvat era, while others take 
them to refer to other eras with omitted hundreds The net 
result is that Kanishka may bo placed an\ where between 60 
B.o. and a d 288 — rather a wide interval for a monarch who 
made his influence felt from the upper readies of the Tigris to 
the Great Wall of China 

It has been authoutatively as^ci ted that the 
Mahayamst form of Buddhism was introduced 
into Burma by Chinese missionaries m the 4th 
century. If for this we read Tai or Shan mis- 
sionaries between the 1st and 4th cents., it will 
probably bo much nearer the truth Hinayfmist 
Buddhism had piobably come in a tentative May 
with Asoka’s apostles befoie this, and, as is clearly 
established, Maliayftmsm penetrated even as fai 
as the Malay Peninsula, not at all impossibly 
through Burma, at the time when Buddhism is 
generally ci edited with being hrst planted in 
Burma itself. 


The Northern school may ceitainly be called 
corrupted in comparison with the first teaching 
of the Buddha, and it was still further corrupted 
by the Tantra system This was founded by 
Asanga, a noted monk of Peshawar in the Panjab, 
nd is a mixture of magic and witchcraft with 
lva- worship. This was grafted on the already 
corrupted Buddhism, and lias left many tiaces in 
Burmese Buddhism. The religion which existed 
in Pag&n before Anawrahta’s rape of the king and 
the religious books and the people of Thaton was 
a medley of naga- or serpent-worship, TantriBm, 
and MahAy amsm, w ith not a few traces of Tibetan 
lamaism, which came with the 8th cent, and possibly 
gave the countiy tho woid pongyi , or ‘ monk/ whien 
may be compared with bon-gyepa, tho Tibetan 
bon , ‘ mendicant/ 

The professors of the Northern school of Bud- 
dhism, the Anya of Pagfin, were full of supersti- 
tions, and they were workers of miracles. Burnouf 
had little lespect for them. ‘The pen/ he says, 

‘ refuses to transcribe doctunes as miserable m 
respect of form as they are odious and dcgnuling 
in respect of meaning/ How long they had been 
found in Pagan there is nothing to show. It is, 
however, quite certain that the autocrat Anaw- 
rahtfi. effected the fusion of the two schools in 
the 11th century. He finally put an end to tho 
Anya , but traces of Mahfiyiimsm have clung to 
the outward form of Hlnayanism in Burma ever 
since. If tho religion may be said certainly to 
belong to the Southern school, it may no less 
certainly be asserted that it was moulded by the 
Northern. But Buddhism can hardly be called 
a religion. In its concrete form it is rather a suit 
of philosophy practised by a monastic oigamzation 
like that of the Dominican oi Fianciscan Orders. 

2. Buddhist Scriptures and religious works. — 
The canons of Buddhism may ha\o been the work 
of an immediate disciple of the Buddha, drawn up 
at the fiist council in the year aftei the Benign 
One’s death, but it is certain that the canon of tho 
Tnpitaka was really fiist settled at the council 
held under Asoka m the 3rd cent B C. From the 
inscriptions wc may lest assured that at that time 
the most important part of tho Buddhist canon 
existed, as we now have it, divided into five 
poi tions. 

Tho nnracle-mongei ing Maliayfinists enlarged 
tho original canon to a huge extent by expanding 
the texts of the original documents, by adding 
material of their own, and by entering into com- 
promises with any local form of popular super- 
stition ; but however the individuals may have 
affected Burmese forms, this canon was nevei 
adopted in Burma The Buddhist of the Southern 
school may be a scientific freethinker, as Lillie 
calls him, but he maintained with great tenacity 
the purity of the early Buddhistic teaching. This 
exists in the canon of Ceylon, and it is this form 
which Burmese Buddhism implicitly adopts. The 
Burmese also recognize only the P&li, the canon 
language. This is as distinctively the language 
of the Hinayamst school as Sanskrit is of the 
Mah&y&nist When the natives of India began to 
use Sanskut as their literaiy language, from the 
2nd cent. A.D onwaids, the people we call Bud- 
dhists gave up writing in Pali, though they pro- 
bably understood it. But the books they wiote 
in Buddhistic Sanskrit were new r bo< ks We find 
that the Buddhistic Sanskut texts abound m wild, 
extravagant, and exaspeiating digressions. Such 
works as the Lalita Vistant , the Buddha Chanta , 
and some otheis are based on the old myths of 
Asia. In these we can detect the common origin 
of the story of Bacchus, of Krsna, and of many 
other gods and heroes. 

The last census of India showed that out of 
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nearly nine and a half million Buddhists in the 
Indian Kmpiro, all hut about 300,000 are in 
Burma. Ceylon may be regarded as the holier 
place by the. Buddhist, possibly even by the Bur- 
mese Buddhist, but, since very shortly after the 
permanent establishment of Buddhism m Pagan 
by Anawrahtft, Burma has consistently held a very 
lngh place in the interpretation of the authentic 
Buddnist Scriptures m the language which they 
call Magadhi, or the MuJa-bhasa, and Western 
scholars call Pali. This Magadhi, or Pali, has 
been to the Burmese what Latin was to the 
mediaeval scholiasts and scholais of Euiope This 
has been so much the case that Burmese writings 
dealing with matters of religion or philosophy are 
as full of Magadhi teims as European scientific 
phraseology is filled with classical terminology. 

Since the 11th cent, there have been produced 
in Burma, m the Pali language, great numbers of 
religious works, grammatical treatises, and dis- 
sertations on philosophy, which have attained a 
reputation far beyond the limits of Burma. They 
have been studied in Siam and perhaps not least 
in Ceylon itself 

The palm-leaf manuscripts spiead so much that 
copies may bo found both in Ceylon and in Siam, in 
any monastery which pretends to a lespectabie 
library ; and of later years, when all the more 
noteworthy works of Buimese authorship have 
been printed at the local presses, Burmese treatises 
have become still more common. 


< The reputation is well deserved The Burmese bhik^iw, 
since the days of the Pagan monarchy, have been noted, not 
merely for their Btudy of the Abhidhamma, but for scholailv 
researches in the canons which deal with metaphysics and 
psychology. For centuries monks from Siam and from Ceylon 
nave come to study m Burmese monasteries, which have 
always been nch in commentaries and exegeses on the Abhi- 
dhamma (q v.) Only one specimen of this literature is to be 
read m any Western language The Dhamma safigazn was 
translated in the first few years of the 20th cent by Mrs Rh\s 
Davids under the title of liiuldhibt Manual of Psychological 
Ethics This introduction to Buddhist metaphysics is the 
shortest of the canonical works, but it is to be followed by a 
translation of the Sahgaha by Mrs Rhys Davids in collabora- 
tion with a Burmese scholar, Maung Shwe Zan Aung A Pali 
dictionary is also in process of pioouction to take the place of 
Childers’ dictionary, which has fallen far short of the know- 
ledge and needs of the Western student of Pali 

3. Religious education.— While the Buddhist 
monks of Burma have long boon noted for then 
scholarship, the Buddhist people of Burma have 
been no less noted for their education The per- 
centage of literates among the men is almost as 
high as it is in Ireland, and is higher than the pro- 
portion in Italy. Burma has less than a thud of 
the population of the Madras Piesidency, yet the 
number of literate persons is very nearly the same 
The census figures of 1901 are not nearly so fav our- 
able as those of 1891 , because at the latter census 
a much higher proportion of hill peoples were enu- 
merated, and, besides this, the number of natives 
of India in the country had largely increased. 
Still, even on this loss favourable estimate it ap- 
pears that, on an average, of every five persons in 
Burma one individual would have been found who 
could read and write. The propoition of literates 
is much higher in the rural districts, and especially 
in Upper Burma, than in the delta, where the 
number of illiterate immigrants fiom India is 
very considerable. 

The credit for the superiontv of the Burman is 
entirely due to the monastic schools. These have 
existed for cen tunes, much as they may be seen 
now m country places. If the dramanas had done 
nothing else, they would deserve honour for the 
way in which they instruct the boys of the 
country. The theory of Buddhism is essentially 
selfish, or at any rate it encourages selfishness. 
Each individual must work out his own salvation, 
and no one else can help him, except by example, 
just as the Buddha is a model not only for the 


people, but for the bhilcsu himself. There aio no 
regular services held by the mendicants ; no 
pleaching of sermons at stated times; no assem- 
bling of congregations ; no religious forms for 
burials, or births, least of all for mairiages Some 
energetic and zealous monks do read homilies and 
deliver sermons, but there is no need for them to 
do so, and there is no summoning of the religious 
to attend. The one religious ceremony is the 
admission of the novice to the Oidei, when the 
postulant has completed Ins studies, has decided 
to put off the woild and join the company of the 
mmanera , and this is leafly a continuation of the 
teaching of the youth of the country. It enables 
the creature to becomo a human being, for no 
Burman can claim to have attained humanity 
until ho lias put on the yellow lobe, and the cere- 
mony of initiation is intended merely to piovide 
that no one defective mentally or physically shall 
enter the Noble Ordei. 

At the age of eight or nine every Barman boy goes to the 
monastery school, except In the towns, where the people are 
degenerate, and, as often as not, are half Chinese, half 
Muhammadan, half-Hindu, or half-English, and go to the 
Coy eminent or Mission schools In the county villages — 
and the Burman is not a lover of towns, but essentially a 
tiller of the soil — it may be taken for certain that every «ne 
sends his boys to the monastery There they begin by learning 
the alphabet, shouting out the letters at the top of their voices, 
and copying them out with steatite pencils from the roughly 
made black wooden board on which the teacher-monk has 
written them 

As soon as the boy has learnt his alphabet thoroughly he is 
started on his first text This is practically always the 
Mmgala thut ( Mihqala Suita), which may be translated, * the 
Buddhist Beatitudes ’ It is made up of twelve I’ali vorsicleB, 
with a short introductory preface In the version given to the 
schoolboy each Pflli word has its Burmese equivalent This 
is learnt ploddingly word by word, and verse by verse, and the 
pupil is not considered to have mastered it till he can repeat 
the text and its translation without blundering or hesitation 
of any kind After this the meaning is taken up word by word 
and stanza by stanza, and the whole is explained in simple 
language The choice of this poem is a most admirable one, 
for the Pflli is exceedingly simple, and the sentiments are of 
the most elevating kind After the text and its meaning have 
been thoroughly learned, the easiest rules of grammar in con- 
nexion with the Mmgala thut are explained Time is of no 
object to the monk or the boy, or to the Burman of any age or 
position , and the study of * the Beatitudes * m many cases 
takes a year, more or less, according to the application and the 
intelligence of the pupil But when he does know the text, be 
knows it thoroughly 

The second text taken up is gencially the Nama-kata of 
Buddhagho^a, which is a short lync, composed 111 a moment 
of inspiration by that apostle A small treatise giving a list 
and description of the most excellent things is often studied 
instead of the Ndma-kdra These are * the Nino Excellences 
of the Buddha , the Six Excellences of the Law , and the 
Nine Excellences of the Assembly of the Perfect This also 
is in verse, as indeed is the case with by far the greater 
part of the literature not merely of Burma, but of the 
rest of Indo-Ghina and of India By the time the monastery 
schoolboy has got through the Mifigala-thut , the Ndma-kdra , 
and the Book of the Excellent Characteristics of the Church 
and its Founder, he has acquired considerable proficiency in 
both reading and writing, and he is able to go on to the study 
of the works of Shin Silavamsa, Shin Ratthosara, and others of 
the poetical composers of the Burmese classics These are the 
most noted writers, and it is only after he has mastered them 
that the young Burman student begins to read the Ten Great 
Zats, the descriptions of the avatdras of the Buddha, which 
are in prose It is with these prose works that the Western 
student usually begins his Pfl.ll reading. 

But the monastic scholar does not merely read these easier 
poetical works Step by step he continues his grammatical 
studies with them, and the meaning of the text, and its appli- 
cations to the Buddhist religion, are exhaustive^ explained to 
him by his bedesman teacher From the very beginning the 
boy is taught, with manj illustrative examples and stones from 
the Scriptures and from the Commentaries, to shun evil in 
thought os much as in deed, because it is an obstacle to pro- 

? frees towards a higher form of life, and final emancipation 
rom the sorrow of earthly existence lie is taught to be upright 
and pure, not m the hope of escaping punishment, but because 
of the peace of mind which rewards him He is taught to 
reverence parents, wife, children, and teachers ; and, above 
all, the duties which every Buddhist owes to the Lord, the 
Law, and the Assembly are impressed upon him He is in fact 
educated in everything that a proper citizen owes to his 
country, to society, ana to himself The theory is excellent, 
and the education of the monasteries far surpasses the instruc- 
tion of the Anglo-vernacular schools from every point of view, 
except that of immediate success in life and the obtaining of a 
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post under Government At the time when the bo> 19 at his 
most impressionable stage, his mind is built up, instead of 
being buried in a mass of ill-digested information , and his 
heart is being trained instead of being ignored 

A boy whose parents can permit him to stay on in the 
monastery, and are willing that he should learn the hteraturo 
of his country, instead of the science and wisdom of the Western 
nations, now passes on to the PareUtam , the Lawkamti , the 
Dhammaniti , and the lldjaniti. The Pdieittam, or Book of 
Protection, is a collection of excerpts in prose and verse from 
the Tripifakas, each of which is supposed to ho a safeguard 
against some calamity or danger against evil spirits, pi igue, 
pestilence, and famine, fire, battle, ami murder, snake-bito, and 
even against poison The Lawkaniti teaches him worldly 
wisdom, the VhammanlU gives further moral instruction, 
and the Rdjaniti is a work liko The Prince of Maci hiaveili, 
compiled, to suit Oriental ethics, by the sage (Jliajjakva 

Many pupils stop far short of this In the old days all 
parents who could afford to keep their son idle let him 
proceed as far as this if he had the necessaiy intelligence 
and Industry At this point, however, ordinary tea< lung 
ended If the pupil continued his studies, it was usually as a 
samaneui, or novice The boy was dressed up m princely 
robes to recall Siddartha’s renunciation of the world lie 
made the tour of the town or village in jubilant procession, 
with troops of gaily dressed maidens He bade farewell to 
parents, relatives, and fnends, entered the monastery, and 
went through the customary examination before the head of 
the community Then his head was shaved He was robed in 
the yellow monkish garments, had the begging bowl hung 
round his neck, and fell in among the body of the inendic ants 
He received his religious name, which he kept for the rest of 
his life if ho remained in the Order, and remembered only as an 
incident if he went back to secular life 

The old-fashioned rule was that every youth should spend 
three Lents (roughly from July to October) in the monaster} 
and confoim to all its rules, including fasting after noontide 
and going the begging round in the morning One Lent was 
for the father, one for the mother, and one for the s amaneui 
himself To spend less than one entiro Lent was consideitd 
hardly decent Western influences, howc\cr, have taught 
many that life is not long enough for this, and the Lent is 
often cut down to a month, a week, 01 even a few days Three 
days is considered the shortest period that is lcspectahle The 
novices, of course, go on with their studies The code of the 
Vxyyxya, the Buddhist Atxcrcn Riwle, the doctrine taught in 
the JJlghatnkdga, and, finally, the psychological ethns of the 
Abhxdhamma , are as much as the most apt are able to study 
before they are qualified for formal admission to the Order 

The Southern school of Buddhism has novel 
recognized a hieraichy Theie is nothing like t lie 
system of Tibet, which is so siupnsingly like that 
of the Chui cli of Koine, even to the pi notice of the 
confessional and the lecogmtion of purgatory. The 
need for unity and the requirements of church 
discipline, however, call for some soil of grading, 
and a system of classes is recognized, which is 
very much the same as existed in the time of tho 
Buddha himself. 

There is, firstly, tho shin, tho novice, or samanera, who is 
not a professed member of the Older, secondly, the upasxn, 
who, after the prescribed time, has been foimally admitted to 
the Order, and becomes a tidmana or bhd$u , and thirdly, lhe 
phngyx , or ‘great glory,’ who, by virtue of not less than ten 
years’ stay in the monastery, has proved hia steadfastness, arid 
becomes a Vicia. In actual practice there is a Bhghtly ex- 
tended system of grades first, tho bhm, or postulant, second, 
the pyxtshxn , the full member of tho Order; third, the saya , 
the head of the monastery, who nevor has fewer than ten 
Lents , fourth, the aaxnqok, whose control extends over groups 
of monasteries , and fifth, tho aadaw , who might bo compared 
to a vicar-general The thathanapamg , or Giand Superior of 
the Order, in the tune of tho Burmese monarchy, was ap- 
pointed fiom among the aadaw s, and had a council, called 
the thudhitmma , varying in number from eight to twelve. In 
1904 the British Government recognized in formal darbar a 
thathanapamg , chosen by the sadaws, and gave him a formal 
patent, and it is probable that this course will be followed in 
the future 

Notwithstanding these ranks, however, the ic- 
ligion is eminently lepubliean in character. The 
monastenes are open to all, — to the peasant and to 
the highest dignitaiy, — and the longest stayei has 
the greatest honour. Bank counts by number of 
Lents spent in the monasteiy, no mattoi whethei 
tho bhilcsu is a provincial oi meiely a w'andenng 
fuai, and individual dignity releases no one fiom 
the duty of the daily begging lound Nothing 
except the fiailty of age excuses the most learned 
and famous sadato from the morning round. The 
bedesman’s robes aro the same for the postulant 
and tho member of the thudhamma . The monk 
has no obligation to bestir himself on behalf of his 


fellow-monks <>i the laity He is not called upon 
toconvci t the unhehevei oi to icassure the doubter. 
All he has to do is to woik out lus own salvation. 
But he teaches the youth of the country, and this 
binds the entire population to lus suppoit. He 
not meiely teaches them lettcis, but ioims their 
mind and jjhaiacter. The nightly vesneis, when 
the lauds aie chanted and all bow tluee times 
befoie the figure of the Buddha, and three times 
befoie the head of the monasteiy, are more lm- 
piessive than tho most eloquent seimon would be. 

4. Schism. — Theie is veiy little non-conformity, 
to say nothing of hciesies, among the Buimese 
Buddhists Kor years theie weie bitter disputes 
as to oidination, after Anawiahta had established 
Hlnayamsm in Pagan. Chapada, tho monk, had 
leceived the upasampadd oidination from the 
tho ns of the Mahavihara in Ceylon, and he loftily 
denied the validity of the oiders conferred on the 
Burmese religions of the old school, called the 
Manimma-samqha, not less than those of Purima 
Biukku Samglia, who claimed apostolic sanction 
from Sona and Uttaia, said to have been sent 
forth by King Asoka These bickerings ended 
only with the destruction of Pagan itself, and they 
have never since been levived 

The sects of modem times have mostly risen out 
of revolt against excessive austerity, 01 as a protest 
against reprehensiblo laxity There aie a few 
i omiiiumUes, called Saw t is or Minis, who are anti- 
clencals They nei the 1 leveicnce the mendicants 
nor suppoit the monastenes, and some do not even 
worship before the pagodas, but lecite then players 
in the open holds instead. 'Flic doxologies which 
they use aro the same as those lepeated by the 
oidmaiy oithodox Buddhists, and the schism is 
uiuinpoitant The disputes between the Mahd - 
qandib and the Sulagandis aie simply the sempi- 
ternal quanel between tho ascetic and tho weak 
of flesh, between the High Churchman and the 
Low, the Catholic and the Puntan, the emotional 
and the austere Those difloiente.s have some 
dignity imparted to them by the asseition of the 
Mahrxqanais that man is endow ed with freewill. 
This tlie Svlaqandis deny, claiming that a man’s 
whole life is conti olJcd entnely by lean (karma), 
the influence of past good and evil deeds on exist- 
ences to come The Sidaqandis attribute all 
importance to the intention ; the Mahagandis 
think that action is suflicient and the intention 
immaterial 

5. Spirit- worship. — But doctrinal schisms are 
lnsigmlicant eompaied with the undoubted fact 
that all Buimese Buddhism is tainted with spmt- 
woislnp The Southern form of the faith tiiumphed, 
but the Noithem belief m magic and devil-xvoisiup 
has left lasting traces on the leligion of Burma, 
and still 111010 on the Buddhism of the Shan States. 
It is not meiely that they iccognize the Twelve 
Ouaidian Spmts, whom they have bonowed from 
the Hindus The nats, the spmts of the air, tho 
flood, and the fell, are much more present influ- 
ences to the Burinan than the calm, philosophic 
model of the Buddha The nats are constantly 
consulted and propitiated. The Buddha is, as a rule, 
directly addressed only on worship days. Spmt- 
tices sometimes mtiudc into the limits of the 
monastic giounds, and spuit-slmnes aie to be seen 
in the shadow of tho nagoda, and have as many 
oileungs as the lelic-snnne. And the spirits, as 
always, aie malignant, and have to be piojntiated. 
The Woild-Benowned One is long suflenng and 
benign. Moioovei, he is only a model. The 
spmts are eveiyuheic, and they are malicious, 
and constantly active So tho Buinian does his 
best to seive both, and has the greater bias towards 
the spirits. 

There is a pagoda at, or neai, every village in the 
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countiy, and piobably also a monastery, but tlicie ] 
is a spint-shune m every house, and the spirits are 
consulted before houses are built, marriages made, 
bargains struck, or journeys begun. In the times 
of native rule, spirit-feasts were formally recog- 
nized by the State, and the ritual was very care- 
fully set forth m lengthy treatises. Moi cover, 

there is a precise list of ‘The Thiity-seven Nats 
(spirits) of Burma/ with forms of the odes to be 
sung to them, the dances to be performed befoie 
them, the vestments to be worn on the occasion, 
and the life histories of these anthropomoi pine 
deities. 

All this is written at length in the Mahdgita Madam , arul 
presentments of the Thirty-seven Nats are to be seen in the 
curtilage and enclosure of the Shwczigon pagoda at Pagan 
Further details of spirit-worship are to be found in the Deittun , 
of which a summary is given in Father Sangermano’s Burmese 
Empire (1833). 

Notwithstanding all this, the Ilurman would be 
greatly offended if he weie called a spint-'wor- 
slupper, and genuinely believes himself to be a 
most orthodox Buddhist. 

The census of 1901 showed that there were 
15,371 monasteries in Burma. This gives an 
average of over two for each village and town 
in the province, and implies one monasteiy for 
every ninety-three houses. In these religious 
houses theie were 46,278 fully ordained monks 
and probationers, and 45,369 acolytes, wealing the 
yellow robe. There were thus more than 91,500 
wearing the bedesman’s robes, and this lopiesents 
2* per cent of the male population of Burma. 
Perhaps Burma is not so conspicuously the centie 
of Buddhist religious life anu learning m Indo- 
China as it was in the time of the Pagan d^ nasty, 
from the 10th to the 13th century. In those days 
fraternities came to Pagan from Ceylon, then 
called Sihaldipa; from the conquered Ilaihsavati 
(Pegu) ; from Ayuttara (Siam) ; from Kampoja (the 
Shan States) ; from Nepal, and from China ; and 
each sect or fraternity had separate quartcis given 
in which it could live. But even now, notwith- 
standing the spirit- worshipping taint, Butma can 
claim to maintain Buddhism in a form nearer that 
of the Buddha’s teaching than any other country. 

6. Buddhist architecture.— (a) Monasteries . — The 
Burmese monastery never varies in design. Some 
few may be built of bricks ; most are of timber. In 
very poor neigh hour hoods, they may be of bamboo, 
but the ground plan is always the same The 
pongyi-kyaung so strongly resembles the wooden 
temples of Nepal that it can hardly be doubted 
that the model came from there, or that both have 
a common origin. The whole building stands on 
piles, and there are technically only two rooms (if 
they can be called rooms). In some cases there 
may be partitions, but there are nevei any doors, 
so that tne whole intei lor is practically one hall. A 
staircase, generally of brick and stucco, frequently 
embellished with dragons, leads up to the verandah. 
The verandah, called zmayan , is open to the sky, 
and runs round three sides of the building, and 
from this there is free entrance on all three sides 
to the mam body of the monastery, which is really 
one big chamber. The flooiing rises in steps. 
There is one grade from the verandah to tne 
outer chamber, where lay visitors find their place ; 
another step up marks the entrance to the inner 
chamber, where the monks sit ; and a third rises 
to the structure, always on the eastern side of the 
building, where the image of Gautama Buddlia is 
enthroned. Over this is built the tiered spue, 
called the pyathat , shooting up in regufaily 
diminishing, super-imposed roofs to the hti, or 
umbrella, which is placed on the top. Both the 
spire and the umbrella are marks of sanctity, and 
the spire has thiec, live, or seven roofs, according 
to the dignity of the pdngyi-kyaung , or rather of 


its head. The wood for a monastery is always 
chosen from the best and most seasoned logs avail- 
able, or within the means of the pious founder. 
Sometimes these are excessively large. At the 
south-west corner there is a chamber, which is 
used as a store-room. On the west side there is 
anothei, which the younger members of the com- 
munity use as a dormitory. The head of the 
house, whether sadaw , gaingoh , or plain pongyit 
sleeps at the south-east corner of the building, 
that is to say in the part closest to the hpaya - 
kyaunq , wlicie the image of the Buddha is. The 
north-eastern part is used as the schoohoom and 
for the reception of visitors, and lias the appear- 
ance of a separate room, but is not really so. 

Outwardly the monastery looks as if it had 
several storeys, but this is never the case. The 
national, and still more the religious, feeling 
against having any one’s feet above the indweller’s 
head is very strong. The outside line is broken 
up into apparent pavilions, with a profusion of 
gabled roofs, culminating m the eastern spire, all 
adorned with carvings, lavished on gables, ridges, 
eaves, finials, and balustrades, greater or less, 
according to the wealth of the founder. No monk, 
it may bo remarked, can build a monastery Jfor 
himself, nor can he ask to have one built for his 
accommodation. The monasteries are the only 
national buildings, now that there is no palace, 
which make any attempt at ornamentation. 

A vdngyi-kya ung is never, at any rate when it is 
lirstouilt, inside a village or a town. Dwellings 
may spring up aiouml it later, but always at a 
considerable distance. The monastery always has 
the best and quietest site, and stands m a spacious 
compound, fenced in and planted with umbi ageous 
trees and bamboos, and often with fiuit trees, 
flowering shrubs, and raie and curious plants. 
The monastic library is liivanably detached from 
the main building, to avoid danger from fire. 
Within a certain limit from the monastery fence, 
pillars maik out a boundary, inside which the 
taking of any kind of life is forbidden. All 
Buddhist visitors take off their shoes or sandals 
as soon as they enter the hparawamg , as the 
monastic curtilage is called, and cany them to 
the foot of the staircase, where they are left until 
the visit is over. Inside the monastery compound, 
but perhaps more frequently on a site of its own, 
is the them , whoro monks are admitted to the holy 
Order. This is seldom more than a spire, rising 
over a lofty pillaied space for the ceremony. 

( b ) Pagodas. — The charactenstic pagoda of 
Burma is a solid pyiamidal rclic-shnne, such as 
is called a tope or a stupa m India. The masonry 
temples are almost entirely confined to Pagan. 
The Arakan temple, the Mahamyatmuni of the 
suburbs of Mandalay, is almost the only not- 
able example outside of that rumed city. 

Pagoda is almost certainly a metathesis for dagoba. The 
Burmese name is zedi or hpaya The Burmese recognize four 
kinds of zedi : first, dat-daw zedi . containing relics of a Buddha 
or of a rahanda , second, panhawga zedi t erected over the 
clothing or utensils of a Buddha or of a sainted personage , 
third, aharnma zedi , built over sacred books or texts , and 
fourth, udexk8a zedi , containing images of the Buddha or 
models of sacred buildings. The last two classes are naturally 
by far the most numerous 

It is the desue of every Burinan Buddhist to bo 
known as the founder of a pagoda, and sacred 
texts and facsimiles of noted snnnes are obviously 
more easily obtained than relics, or even exact 
models of relics. The vast majority of zedis are 
of brick, covered over with stucco, and white- 
washed at mteivals dui mg the founder’s life-time. 
Very rich men gild either the whole shrine or the 
spire. 

Many of the most famous shrines, notably the Shwddagon 
in Rangoon, have been cased and re-cased and cased again 
many times The original shrine was of quite modest dimen* 
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Bionn, and a tunnel, which was driven into the centre of the 
Rangoon zedv at the time of the First Burmese War, showed 
that it had been enlarged in this way seven times The original 
pagoda is thought to have been only twenty-seven feet high 
and to have been erected in 685 B.c. The present spire rises to 
a height of three hundred and sixty five feet 
The modern Burmese pagoda is undoubtedly tho lineal 
descendant of tho ancient Buddhist stupas of India, and the 
development of the type can therefore be traced for a period 
of over two thousand years. The oldest forms were massive 
and simple The modern ones have fined away into slender 
spires, and have added a great deal* in the way of exterior 
adornment They have gamed in elegance, but have lost in 
grandeur 

All the more notable pagodas have palin-leaf 
thanunngs , or cluonieles, very often containing 
much that is of interest in secular history. Like 
the monasteries, they all stand on a wide open 
platform, and on this there are built numbers of 
smaller pagodas, shrines, rest - houses, tazaung 
pyathats , crowded with tier upon tier of images 
of the Buddha, altars for offerings, and taaon - 
daingSy flag-stairs crowned with umbrella litis, 
metal caps, or figures of heraldic creatuies. Tho 
approaches to the pagodas in veiy many cases 
are along covered ways called saungdan , the sides 
of which are adorned with fresco paintings, and 
the stairways aie mostly m groups of steps of 
uneven numbers, just as, according to lminemonal 
rule, the stair to a monastery must have an odd 
number of steps. 

Pagodas, as far as structure is concerned, are 
divided into four distinct parts. There is first the 
teirace. This is square, and is usually of brick or 
mason work. At the corners are often found the 
manotthiha , the curious, human-faced lions, with 
one head and two bodies, embellished with wings 
They inevitably recall tho ancient winged lions of 
Assyria. Upon this terrace stands the plinth, 
usually of an elaborate polygonal foim, and with 
a boldly moulded, stepped contour. Above this 
rises the bell-shaped body of the pagoda, divided 
into an uppei and a lowei pait by an ornamental 
band. Upon this stands the spire, which is made 
up of a number of nugs a lotus-leaf belt, with 
a bead moulding in the centie, and lotus leaves 
fringing it above and below The spue ends m 
a spike-shaped cone, which is finished off with the 
metal-work crown, or ht%. This is usually very 
graceful m design, made of open metal-work, very 
commonly gilt, and always hung with hells, some- 
times of gold and silver and studded with gems 
The Burmese divide important pagodas into 
twelve parts, most of which aie symbolical sub- 
divisions of the spue poition of the zedi 

The symbolical meaning of the different parts of the pagoda 
is not universally recognized by the Burmese, but it is a 
favourite subject of discourse with many monks, and seems to 
have come to Burma from tho Shan States and perhaps fiom 
China According to this view, tho four-sided base is intended 
to represent the dwellings of the four great world kings, 
‘Chaturlokap&las,’ whose figures are enthroned within the four 
arched shrines, and who act as guardian spirits of the world 
The eight-sided centre, called shUtaung, is the tu§ita heaven 
It is here that Anmadeya or Maitreya, the Buddha of the next 
world-cycle, dwells, and with him are all the other Bodhisattvas, 
or Buddhas in embryo, awaiting the season when they will 
descend to the earth as Buddhas The upper bell-shaped 
portion, above the circular moulding, called the kyiwanig , is 
intended to represent the highest heaven, where the Buddhas 
o after they nave attained to complete enlightenment and 
ave fulfilled their high mission This is called the kaung 
laungbon Another symbolization represents the five dim- 
inishing terraces of the base, to stand for Mount Moru m its 
five fold division , or a triple basement recalling tho three 
worlds of kamaloka (sense), rupaloka (form), and arupaloka 
(shapelessness), the Benign One, called Tilokamahita , being 
‘ the revered of the three worlds * 

(c) Temples — Tho masonry temples of Pagan 
are not neai ly so characteristic or the country, 
though they are the pride of Burma. They are 
absolutely difleient from the national zedi , and 
the general details may almost all be traced to 
Indian art, but at the sanre time there are notable 
originalities. The arches and vaults resting on 
their pilasters, with cornice, capital, and base, are 


quite foreign to Hindu aiclutecture, and suggest 
rather the Bactnan (Hecks of tho time of Mihnda. 
In one sense, theiefoic, they aie Bunuese, for 
nothing like them is to be found anywlieie else. 
Unlike the pagodas, the purpose of these temples 
is to contain, not relics, but huge images of tho 
Buddha. This naturally alleets their plan, and 
instead of rising m bell-shape they are con- 
structed in giadualiy diminishing terraces, and 
aro only capped by a spiro of the type of the 
ordinal y Hindu hvalaya , 01 perhaps more like 
the Jam temples of Northern India. The Thapinvu 
temple has only one shrine, directly below the 
stkrciy to receive the image, but the Ananda has 
four, with presentments of all foui Buddhas of 
this world-cycle, fronting to the four cardinal 
points of the compass. A striking feature is the 
narrow slit windows, so placed that a shaft of light 
falls full on tho placid features of the Buddha. 

Such temples have always been rare in Buddhist countries, 
and are foieign to the idea of Buddhism, which does not 
recognize idol- worship The only example existing in India 
is that of tho Mahaoawdi at Bodh Gaya, in the charge of 
Hindu mahants A model of it may be seen at Pagan, and 
tho original is believed to date from about A p 600, when 
Mahayamsm was the form of North Indian Buddhism There 
is no similarity between the Mahftbavwh and any of the Pag&n 
temples Of Into years a fashion has sprung up, espet lally in 
tne Shan States, of building temples of Hub kind, on the model 
of the Mahc\myatmuni in Mandalay — the Arakan pagoda of 
tho tourist, and presumably ‘the old Moulmem Pagoda* of 
Iiudyard Kipling 

( d ) Images — It seems dearly established that 
the making of images of the Woi Id-Renowned 
One did not appear m Buddhism until some time 
after the beginning of the (Jlmstian eia. They 
are extiaoul manly abundant in Burma now. 
Only thiee foinis aie recognized : seated images, 
figures standing erect, and recumbent images, 
called by tho Buimese respectively tinbmkwe , 
mayat-daw, and skin bin tha-lyaung. They repre- 
sent the Buddha in the act of meditation under 
the Bo-tiee, wheie he attained to supreme wis- 
dom; in the act of pleaching; and after death, 
when he had attained to the blissful calm of 
nirvana . The seated foim is by fai the most 
common. In the Eastern Shan States, in the Lao 
country, and in Siam, hguies 'which suggest the 
worship of Tndra aie not uncommonly found and 
suggest Mahayanism. So also do the images, 
enthioned in vaults, under the bell - shaped 
pagodas, which are not uncommon in the Shan 
States, hut aie rarely, if evei, found m Burma. 

li. ASSAM. — The Buddhism of Assam is fast 
disappeaimg At tho time of tho census of 1901 
theie weie only 9065 Buddhists in the countiy, 
that is to say, no moie than 16 of the population. 
At one time they held the whole, or at any rate 
the whole of the Biahmaputia nioa, which is the 
mam portion, of Assam The lest, even to the 
present day, is inhabited by lull tubes Clang- 
paws, Nagas, Mislimis, and the like In the early 
pait of the 13th cent, the This invaded and occu- 
pied the country. They gave themselves, or were 
given, the name of Ahoms , from 'which the name 
Assam is derived. The IShans called it W ehsali-long , 
and the Buddhistical name of the province is 
Weisah . The invaders were an army sent by 
Hso Hkan-hpa, tho Tai lung, who founded the 
Mong Mao empire, which may not impossibly 
have been the ‘Kingdom of Bong.* They settled 
on two long islands, formed by branches of the 
Bialnnaputra, and ne\er returned to then Shan 
homes. Giadualiy they occupied the whole of 
tho valley, oi mam pait of Assam, and estab- 
lished Buddhism eveiywheio except in the hills. 
For four bundled yeais they maintained them- 
selves and Buddhism, and then m 1611 their ruler 
Chu-eheng-hpa (an essentially Tai name) was 
converted to Hinduism, and piaetically the whole 
of Ins subjects followed his example. 
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At_the present day the Kalitas , as the monks of ! 
the A horns were called, are found in only a few 
remote lecesses of Assam, and it seems probable 
that even these will disappear before long, and with 
them Assamese Buddhism. All that will remain 
will be the Mongolian features which chaiactenze 
a considerable proportion of the inhabitants of 
Assam. The Tai language is almost as much 
changed, where it is used at all, as the religion 
of the country. The few pagodas, fast crumbling 
away, are of the same type as the pagodas of 
Burma and of the Shan States, and none has 
any special celebrity. The monastenes of the 
Kalitas seem to he of the immemorial type of 
the Buddhist monastic buildings, which, some 
say, reproduce the traditional forms of ancient 
wooden architecture in India, Assyria, and parts 
of Central Asia They may represent to us the 
wooden palaces of Nineveh, and hint at the archi- 
tecture of King Solomon’s temple, built of the 
cedais of Lebanon. 

Buddhism lias never been a propagandist religion 
among the Eastern peoples who have adopted it 
In quite 1 event times, however, the faith has been 
adopted, chiefly in Burma, by Europeans of zeal, 
education, and eneigy, w ho aie wilting and preach- 
ing its merits and beauties. It is possible that 
they may levive Buddhism in Assam and plant 
it elsewhere, but it does not seem very piob- 
ablc. 
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BURNING.— See Death and Disposal of 
the Dead. 

BUSHIDO. — See Ethics (Japanese) 

BUSHMEN. — See Bantu 

BUSH NELL.— i. Life. —Horace Busbnell was 
born on Apnl 14th, 1802, in Litchfield, Connec- 
ticut, USA His fathei, Ensign Bush noil, came 
of a family with a Huguenot stiam of mental 
alertness and leligious sincerity. His mother, 
Dotha (nte. Bishop), had been bi ought up in the 
Episcopal Church. When the family removed to 
New Preston, Connecticut, in 1805, they joined 
the Congiegational Church theie The mingling 
of religious traditions in his home saved Horace 
from being brought up m the strict and and 
Calvinism of the time He described his mother 
as ‘rising even to a kind of sublimity in the 
attribute of discretion.’ There was no atmosphere 
of ‘aitiiicial pious consciousness in the home, but 
stress was laid on industiy, older, time, fidelity, 
reverence, neatness, tiuth, intelligence, prayer.’ 
In this way he expenenced the meaning of 
‘Christian nurtuie’ before he attempted to in- 
terpret it as a theory of the beginning of the 
religious life. Sirnilaily, his practical education 
in household duties is desenbed in the lectuie on 
the ‘Age of Homespun,’ in Ins book, Work and 
Play ( 1804). 

He entered Yale College in 182.'?, when he waH 
21 yeais old, and, having giaduated, became 
Tutor m Law in 1829. He tliiew off his doubts and 
hesitations in a College levival. Ills own account 
was: ‘When the preacher touches the Trinity 
and logic shatters it all to pieces, I am all at the 
four winds ; but 1 am glad I have a heart as well 
as a head. My heait wants the Father ; my heart 


wants the Son ; my heart wants the Holy Ghost, 
and one just as much as the other’ (Cheney, p, 56). 

In 1831 he took leave of his pupils, telling them 
as his parting advice : ‘ Be perfectly honest in 
forming all your opinions and principles of action $ 
never swerve m conduct from your honest con- 
viction. If between them both you go over 
Niagara, go’ (ib. p. 62). 

He was ordained pastor of the North Church in 
Ilartford m 1833. In the same year (13tli Sept.) 
he was married to Mary Apthorp, a lineal de- 
pendent of J ohn Davenport, the first minister of 
New Haven. 

The mam part of Ins life was passed in Hartford, 
where his public service to the town is kept in 
memoiy by the Busbnell Park. The important 
events of Ins life weie the publication of his books 
challenging the dogmas held by the Churches 
the ‘standing older’ (i.e the original Congrega- 
tional Churches of New England), the replies made 
to his challenge, and the public and private con- 
sequences of his views. He was a keen but sweet- 
tempered controversialist, and without bitterness 
accepted what came. He had four children, of 
whom two, a daughter and a son, died. Two 
d&ughteis, to whom he wrote some delightful 
letteis, survived lnm. Other events were his 
holidays in search of health, some of which were 
spent in California and m Europe, and his invita- 
tions to important lectuieships and appointments. 
He lived ‘till all men weie at peace with him,’ 
and died at the age of 74, on 17th Feb. 1876. 

2. Theology. — Busbnell ’s life work was largely 
determined by the theological atmosphere in whicn 
he found himself. In his own Chuicli there was 
an old and a new school, and he found himself 
‘daintily inseited between an acid and an alkali, 
having it for Ins task both to keep tliom apart 
and to save himself from being bitten by one or 
devouied by the other ’ 

The religious atmospheie of New England was 
still more heavily cliaiged with theological animus. 
Bellamy, Hopkins, Emmons, the younger Edwards, 
Dwight, and Taylor were engaged nominally in 
making improvements on the Calvinism of Jonathan 
Edwards, really in trying to accommodate that 
system to the pressure of modern thought by in- 
ti oducing, in various degrees, a leaven of pantheism. 
In 1828, Dr. W. N. Taylor of New Haven had 
made an unqualified asseition of the self -determin- 
ing power of the will Bushnell brought into this 
environment both a fresh and vigorous personality 
and a new method. He was a builder, but on 
a new foundation, rejecting fundamentally the 
syllogisms of Calvinism, and endeavouring to 
intei pi et rationally the religious experience or the 
Chnstian heart. 

Outlined against the theological background of 
New England Calvinistic theology, Bushnell’s 
work may be described as the woik of a mediator 
between old and dualistie, and new and monistic 
schemes of Divine and human relations. 

Ills eye is always on the Christian experience of 
spiritual things. If it be the nature of religion to 
deal with the things of the Spirit, Bushnell makes 
lus impression by Keeping close to nature. He is 
defeiential to tradition but not bound by it, and 
frankly distrustful of all dogmatic definitions, 
as ci eating more difficulties than they allay. Al- 
though strenuously critical of the theologies which 
he found in possession. Jus aim was always con- 
structive, and m intention comprehensive 

(1) In Chi istian Knrtuic (1847) lie criticized the 
levivalism which had become the popular method 
of icciuitmg the Church. He recognized that the 
revival movement had displaced an era of formality 
and brought in the demand for a genuinely super- 
natural experience. His criticism was that it 
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makes nothing of the family and the Church — 
organic powers which God has constituted as 
channels of grace. His thesis is that the child is 
to grow up a Christian, and never know himself as 
being otherwise. He repudiates baptismal le- 
generation as a superstition, but finds a reason foi 
infant baptism in the organic unity of the parents 
with their child, ‘ who is taken to ho regenerate 
presumptively on the giound of his known con- 
nexion with his parents’ character, and with the 
Divine or church life which is the life of that 
character.’ His conception of Christian nurture 
begins with a kind of ante natal nurture, and he 
looks to the Church to possess the world by the 
‘out-populating power of the Christian stock.’ 
The plea contained in the book is as one-sided in 
its emphasis as the religion — beginning m an 
explosion and ending in a toipor — against which 
he protests. But Bushnell gave a great truth — 
the law of Christian growth — which has nevei 
been better expressed, a home m New England 
Churches. The materials for a complete synthesis 
between him and his opponents are only now 
slowly accumulating in the work of religious 
psychologists and in the comparative study of 
historic religions 

(2) The second challenge to cunent conceptions 
was an interpretation of the doctrine of the Tiinitv 
intended to get rid of a foim of statement which 
could be criticized as tntheibtie. He found a con- 
venient instrument for his task in his theory of 
language, which is described in * A Dissertation on 
the Nature of Language as related to Thought and 
Spirit,’ and forms the inti od action to the volume 
God m Christ (1849) He regards language as 
essentially symbolic and factorial, lclative to the 
subject rather than to the object, and theiefoie 
argues that the doctrine of the Trinity might he 
true for man and yet not give him real information 
as to the inner nature of the Godhead. 

God m Christ was an outcome of ‘a peisonal 
discovery of Christ and of God as represented in 
Him.* The change was from faith into faith — a 
fuller sense of the freeness of God and the easo of 
approach to Him — and it was associated with an 
experience in sleep in which lie ‘saw the Gospel’ 
(see Munger, p. 114), Coleridge, Madame Guyon, 
Upham, and Eenelon had much mlluenced him, 
and led him to a position which he believed could 
mediate between the old and the now schools of 
thought. He accepted invitations m one year 
to loctuie in the Divinity School at Cambridge, 
which was Unitarian ; m the Theological School 
at Andover, which stood by historical Christianity , 
and m the Divinity School in New Haven. The 
permanent value of Bushnell’s conti ibution is lus 
insistence that the Christian ‘ Trinity ’ is a result 
of the fact that the revelation of God to man is by 
historic piocess. He does not deny that the Per- 
sons of the Tiimty have real existence m the 
Godhead. He is not to be classed as a Sabellian, 
though this charge was made against him. The 
revelation of God is, in fact, historical. It is only 
through relations, contrasts, actions, and reactions 
that we come into a knowledge of God. As the 
norm or ideal of the race, Goa will ‘ live Himself 
into the acquaintance and biographic history of 
the world.’ Bushnell coins a phrase to express 
this, and speaks of an ‘Instrumental Trinity, and 
of the Persons as ‘Instrumental Persons* (God m 
Christy p. 175). In dealing with the Trinity his 
eve is on exponence. lie wntes on the ‘ Chustian 
Trinity a Piactieal Tiuth.* He maintains that the 
Trinity is necessary to satisfy the demands of the 
heart. On the otner hand, he makes room for 
nothing that does not ally itself with experience. 

This book led to an unsuccessful attempt to put 
the author on trial for heresy before the Association, 


or Associated Churches of the District. Bushnell 
replied to his clitics in a senes of brilliant and 
vigorous essays. In these he approaches more 
neaily to the historic Chustian tradition by re- 
cognizing that the Tnnity has immanent and 
permanent existence m the Godhead, but lie still 
legal ds it as necessary only for purposes of 
revelation and expression. 

(3) Ills third challenge to the pievailmg ortho- 
doxy was more directly in lino with the first. In 
Nature and the Super nut at al (1858) he challenged 
the view of miracles which regards them as a 
suspension of natural law His object is to defend 
miracles by legarding them as not contrary to 
the fundamental constitution and laws of the 
universe, but as exceptional illustrations of the 
continuous action of God immanent in the 
universe. He wishes ‘ to find a legitimate place 
for the supernatural in the system of God, and 
show it as a necessary part of the Divine system 
itself ’ 'The world w r as made to include Chnsti- 
amty The coming of God m Christ is part of its 
proper and complete order ; all the appointments, 
events, and expel lences of human history are con- 
summated in this levelation of God ; and in this 
the final cause of the woi Id’s cieation is revealed 
Miracles belong to the revelation of this higher 
and final older It was an essential development 
of Bushnell’s teaching, that religion is man’s 
ascent into the spheie of the liberty of the 
childien of God. On the other hand, ho gets rid 
of the idea of miracle as an mfungement of law, 
by including miracle undei law, and naming the 
law supeinatuial What oulinanly prevents man 
fiom entenng into this freedom is not human 
natuie as such, hut sin ‘There is no hope foi 
man or human society, undei sin, save in the 
supernatural interposition of God ’ (p 250). In 
the cliaptei on * Miracles and Spiritual Gifts not 
Discontinued,’ he accepts the lull logical conse- 
quences of his position Cnticism attacked him 
as a ‘demolisher of nature,’ but no cnticism has 
invalidated Ins position as bunging the principle 
and law of miracles within the sphere of rational 
statement. 

His work on the Atonement ( Vicarious Sacrifice, 
1865, cf Forgiveness and Law , 1874) is noticed 
elsewhere (see Expiation and Atonement [Chr.]). 
It is mentioned heie only to tall attention to its 
essential harmony with the lest of his work. His 
central position is that the Vicarious Sacrifice 
declares the supieme law of human life, and is 
grounded in principles of duty and right that are 
universal. ‘It is not goodness over-good, and 
yielding a surplus of merit in that manner for us, 
l>ut it is just as good as it ought to be, or as tho 
highest right lequired it to be, a model in that 
view for us, and a power, if we can sutler it, of 
lngeneratod life in us* (Vicarious Sacrifice, p 32). 
As in parallel monistic systems of thought, Bush- 
nell does not stop short of Patnjuissianism 

Apait from his work as a leligious teacher, 
Bushnell made great and peimanent contributions 
to sermomc liteiature, and to the analysis of the 
function and method of pleaching. His sei moiis 
lank with F, W Robertson’s as an example of 
insight into moral law and the spiritual older. 
They suipass Robertson’s in wealth of poetic 
imagery and the use of imaginative and rhetoneal 
statement. His sermons and essays aio still alive 
with the fiank, vivid, personal pciceptions of a 
man intensely alive, obseivant of eveiv thing he 
saw r , and led step by stop by tho Divine Spirit into 
the categories required for registering his experi- 
ence. His daughter said of him that ‘he had no 
uni elated facts.’ His scheme of religion was huge 
enough to include public affairs of town, State, and 
nation, and to include all work which made for the 
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education of the whole man — music, art, economics, 
and politics. His excursions into these subjects led 
to his receiving invitations to leave the ministry 
for other spheies, such as that of President of the 
University of California. On his visit to San 
Francisco ho did actually lay out the site for the 
present Umveisity buildings. But ho felt lightly 
that las own work was central, and kept to it. 

Buslmell’s theological woik lias hardly received 
the attention it deserves in England. His books 
are well known in Scotland, and Ins ideas are the 
basis of the work of many subsequent New 
England teachers, such as Theodore Munger, 
George D. Gordon, Lyman Abbott, William Newton 
Clarke, and others They were introduced into 
English religious thought by Alexander Mackennal 
and Charles Beiry, but, owing to want of sufficient 
theological training, the representatives of the 
monistic tradition have stiayed into pantheism. 
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Bugald Macfadyen 

BUSINESS. —I. ‘ Business ’ is a term used with 
several slight variations in moaning. Primarily 
it implies a man’s occupation or employment, the 
labour by which he obtains his maintenance 
as contrasted with that which he expends upon 
pleasure. Thus the Times wntes * ‘ Who and what 
are those 2000 athletes whoso struggles we have 
been watching for the last two weeks ? In the first 
place they are almost without exception business 
men, they are an integral part of the community 
that labour in their soveral countnes ’ Again, 
‘ business 9 conveys the idea of attention to a man’s 
affairs, his investments of capital or stock by the 
management of which, m factory, shop, or bank, lie 
obtains lus income. In Pr 22- y we read, ‘Seesfc 
thou a man diligent in Ins business ? lie shall stand 
before kings.’ 

‘ Business ’ is also used to indicate the legitimate 
employment of a man’s powers, his right to act m 
certain affairs in conti ast with action m other 
matters which would be deemed interference oi 
meddling. St. Paul fl Th4 n ) advises his Christian 
disciples : ‘ Study to be quiet, and to do your own 
business, and to work with your own hands.’ 

2. Business, in the broad sense, then, implies 
systematic attention to those affairs and duties 
by which the necessaries and comforts of life are 
obtained, and by which the social organization 
is supported. It thus becomes co-extensive and 
practically coincident with the field of economic 
inquiry, i.e . the production, distribution, and 
exchange of wealth. Economic science has come 
to be regarded as ‘ a theory of business,’ and the 
exposition of the principles which determine and 
regulate the making and sharing of wealth con- 
stitutes a scientific treatment of business, since 
these principles set forth the fundamental ideas 
and laws which underlie business phenomena and 
procedure. 

In 1876, Walter Bagehot wrote in'the Fortnightly 
Review : ‘ The science of political economy as we 
have it m England may be defined as the science 
of business, such as business is m large pioduction 
and trading communities ; it is an analysis of that 
world — the great commerce— by which England 
has become rich.’ The financial and commercial 
policy of nations, %,e. their national and intei- 


national business, is based on and embodies the 
economic ideas which prevail at the tune. Of this 
the so-called Mercantilism of the 17th and 18th 
cents, is an example, and the cliango m policy 
eflected in the 19th cent, by the writings of Adam 
Smith further lllustiates the same fact. 

For the pui poses of investigation of the pheno- 
mena of business, economics, according to Bagehot, 
has created an abstract science, that is, one which 
detaches the peculiar phenomena or aspects of 
trade and considers them in a scientific manner 
in isolation. It assumes that men are actuated m 
business affaiis only by motives of business ; this 
is the hypothesis of the ‘ economic man,’ which 
regai ds men m matters of business as acting only 
from motives of gam ; m buying and selling they 
have only this one consideration, and the market 
is assumed to be composed of men animated by the 
same foice From this abstiact treatment emerge 
the principles which mainly deteimine prices, rate 
of interest, rent, wage-values, etc. 

That men are constituted entirely in this way 
no one suggests; it is purely an abstraction of 
one aspect of life, a mental scpaiation of certain 
motives from othei influences m older to ascertain 
what aie the laws which operate in the conditions 
of the isolation of those motives. Just as m deal- 
ing with quantities the mathematician ignoies 
other attnbutes and seeks to ascertain mathe- 
matical relations, and as the physicist endeavours 
to isolate lus phenomena so as to learn the laws of 
electricity, light, and heat, so the hypothesis of the 
* economic man ’ is an attempt to study separately 
the effects of conduct under such influences as 
constitute the economic or business attitude, m 
older to ascertain their tendencies. Of course 
these tendencies are modified and counter acted 
m actual life by the action of other forces; but 
scientific knowledge consists m ascertaining the 
laws of each force ; the method is by isolation 
whero possible, and the economist only follows 
scientific method m mentally separating certain 
phenomena for special study. Bagel lot says : 
‘ The history of a panic is the history of a confused 
conflict of many causes, and unless you know what 
sort of an effect each cause is likely to pioduce you 
cannot explain any part of what happens : it is 
trying to explain the bursting of a boiler without 
knowing the theory of steam/ 

This hypothesis of the economic man has been 
much criticized, because it has been misunder- 
stood. It has been thought that economists 
treated the conciete or real man in such a way as 
to ignore the nobler and moial elements. To such 
objectors the ‘ economic man ’ seemed to postulate a 
human race governed only by selfish considerations 
and a universal egoism. This is entirely a mis- 
apprehension : m the first place, in business most 
men are engaged in providing sustenance for their 
families ; the industrious members of society are 
those who strive to be self-supporting, and these by 
taxes and voluntary aids help in supporting many 
of the less Indus tnous. No motive of giatitude, 
sympathy, or charity is excluded by the fact that 
a man’s industry in business gives him a larger 
means of expenditure. 

Again, the science of economics advocates 
nothing ; it only investigates and explains the 
manner m which certain business tendencies 
operate, it does not say what ought to be the 
case ; its laws, as Marshall puts it, are m the 
indicative , not m the imperative . Economics deals, 
in fact, with those motives alone which are 
measurable and can be represented in terms of 
money- values. It is because business motives can 
be expressed by a common measuio that explana- 
tions can be offered of the phenomena of business 
which can afford guidance and warning for the 
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future. Explanation and prediction are of the 
very essence of science, and it is m the economic 
rather than in the ethic.il aspects of conduct that 
approximate mea.suienient is attainable 

Ricardo’s Economics has been much assailed on 
account of lus abstract method ; succeeding econo- 
mists have, howevei, sufficiently demonstiated 
both the use of the abstract method and the im- 
portance and necessity of inductive methods and 
Historical investigation ; modem Economics em- 
phasizes equally the value of the abstract method 
and the collection of facts and statistics, and their 


joint application to the solution of social problems, 
in which also many other factois besides the 
economic have to be considered This point need 
not here be further pursued ; it is sufficient foi the 

E resent purpose that the complexity of modern 
usiness has come to be lecogm/ed as a subject 
for scientific treatment. Principles of business, 
applicable alike to commerce, manufactures, trans- 
port, and public administration, can be discovered 
by investigation, and the vaiied foims of business 
are conducted with greater efficient y and profit by 
those who have made themselves acquainted with 
those principles and methods. Business becomes 
inoife sure, moie serious, moie dignified, when it is 
seen to be no mere matter of liaphazaid, rule of 
thumb, or personal genius, but a system capable 
of explanation and demonstration, and one which 
can be taught on scientific methods. Tlieio still 
remains scope foi individual talent, industry, and 
that peculiar insight which conti lbutes to peisonal 
success ; but general education in business punciples 
and methods contributes to public convenience, 
efficiency, and economy, just as scientific tiainmg 
does in engineeung <>i in medicine 

3 . The recognition of business as a subject for 
scientific ticatment has taken a vciy practical 
form by its introduction into public education and 
University curricula. At Birmingham and the 
northern tJm verities, Faculties of Commerce have 
been established, in London Umveisity a Faculty 
of Economics. The object in all alike is the en- 
couragement of the investigation of business pheno- 
mena and the systematic tiaming of business 
men. As Professor Ashley stated m lus addiess 
at Owen’s College. ‘The Academic teacher will 
interpret to the business woild that woild’s own 
experience by his wider acquaintance with the 
field of inquiry than most men actually engaged in 
trade have time to acquire . 1 

These new Faculties, staiting with Economics, 
comprise m their syllabuses the whole technique 
of commerce — the analysis of banking and the 
money market, the principles of tianspoit in all its 
forms, industrial and commercial history, account- 
ing, statistics, logic and scientific method, geo- 
graphy commercial and regional, an account of 
the British constitution, public administration im- 
perial and local, industrial and commercial law, 
constitutional and international law and history, 
principles of insurance, etc. The cumculum is 
sufficiently wide to allow of specialization in its 
final courses ; at the same time it is sufficiently 
broad to compel a general knowledge of all the 
important aspects of business life, and to secuie a 
liberal training and intellectual discipline Cam- 
bridge has not been slow to adopt the new idea, 
and has instituted a Tupos in Economics and the 
associated branches of Political Science. America 
and Germany have also made piovision for com- 
mercial training in their schools ami Universities. 

The conclusion is that business is now regaided 
as offering a career similar to professional and 
scientific pursuits, ami one demanding serious 
equipment and special training for success. Its 
scientific bases are established, its methods are 
foimulated, and are capable of exposition and 


acquisition. It is now accepted that matters 
which touch so profoundly the well-being of men 
cannot be left to mere empirical methods, but 
that the highest efficiency and piogiess can 
1 x5 attained only by scientific ticatment; thus 
business has come to rank as a Umveisity subject 
with a huge and varied cumculum — a proceeding 
which at once adds to its dignity and importance 
while it tends to advance civilization and comfort. 

Litkraturk — W Bagehot, Economic Studies, ed. by R H, 
llutton, 1880, republished ed by A Marshall, 1885 , A Mar- 
shall The Present Position of Economics , Lond 1886 , 
H Sidgwick, The Scope avul Method of Economic Science , 
Lond 1885 , J L Keynes, The Scoj?e and Method of Political 
Economy , Loud 1891 , W J Ashley, 4 The Enlargement of 
Economics,' Economic Journal, No 70, 1908, Introduction to 
the Tripod m Economics and Politics , Cambridge Umvergity 
Pre<»8, 1900, P, Brooks, Addresses , Lond 1894 , M Joseph, 
Judaism as Creed and llclufion, Lond 1903, A. Carnegie, 
Empue of Business , Lond 1902. 

G. Armitage-Smith. 

BUTLER. — 1 . Life. — The gi eatest nam e among 
English philosophical theologians — Newman said 
‘the gi eatest name in the Anglican Church 1 — is 
that of Joseph Butler, the author of the Analogy. 
Ho was born of lespectable Presbyterian parents 
at Wantage on 18th May 1692, and was at first 
destined for the Presbyterian ministry. To this 
end, he was educated at an academy for Non- 
conformist theological students, which enjoyed 
a deservedly high repute, earned on, fiist at 
Gloucester and afterwards at Tewkesbuiy, by a 
Mi Samuel Jones. Ileie, among Butler’s con- 
temporaries, wetc seveial men who afterwards 
attained to eminent positions in Church and State. 
Seeker, who became Archbishop of Canteibuiy, 
has described (111 an interesting letter to Isaac 
Watts, 18 Ih Nov. 1711) the severe and prolonged 
study which candidates for the mimstiy were there 
requned to undertake After some years, the 
young Butler felt that lus intellectual and theo- 
logical convictions called him to the service of the 
Established Chuicli rather than to that of the 
Nonconformist bodies ; and, with his fathepH con- 
sent, he matriculated at Onel College, Oxfoid, on 
17th March 1715. There was nothing remarkable, 
so far as we know, in his Oxford career 

1 We are obliged,* he wrote to Dr 8 Clarke, * to mis-spend so 
much time here in attending frivolous lu lures and unintel- 
ligible disputations, that I am quite tired out with suih a 
disagreeable way of trifling 'l 

However, he took his degree in 1718, and in the 
same year was 01 darned deacon by Bp Talbot at 
Salisbury, Ins ordination as priest following two 
months later He was immediately appointed 
Preacher at the Rolls Chapel, wheie his famous 
senes of Fifteen Sermons was pleached Ills fust 
icetory was that of Ilaughton-le-Skeme, neai 
Darlmgfon, and m 1725 he was appointed to the 
wealthy benefice of Stanhope. Shortly aftei this 
he resigned the Rolls pieacliership ; he became a 
prebendaiy of Rochester in 1733, and Clerk of the 
Closet <0 Queen Caroline m 1736 In this year he 
published The Analogy of Religion, Natural and 
Revealed, to the Constitution and Course of Nature, 
the work by which be is best known 

Butler was a special favourite of the Queen, whoso taste for 
learned conversation was indulged at her private parties, to 
whit h Butler was frequently hidden, in company with lloadley, 
Seeker, Shtrlock, and other divines of the then fashionable 
latitudinal mn school An interesting act ount of Butler's con- 
versation at this period is preserved in the Journal of John 
Byrom,2 m which the future bishop is represented as urging the 
fallibility of Church authority in matters of religious belief 
‘The Doctor,' sa^s B\rom, ‘talked with much mildness, and 
myself with too much impetuosity * 

Butler attended the Queen in her last moments, 
and she took occasion to charge the King with his 
advancement— a recommendation which led to his 

1 Letter to Clarke (Works, 1 332) References are given 
throughout to the edition of Butler’s wti tings in two volumes, 
published by the writer of this aitiele in 1900 

2 Printed for the Chetham Society, 1854-66, vol 11 . p 90 * cf 
also p. 480. 
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refeiment to the see of Biistol, the pooiest 
ishoprie in England, in 1738. The dissatisfaction, 
plainly expressed, of the new bishop with the 
provision thus mode for him, was allayed by the 
addition of the Deanery of St. Paul’s, which lie 
held in commendam while he remained at Bristol. 
That he was by no means a lover of money was, 
however, evident throughout his career ; and his 
private charity was as splendid as it was un- 
ostentatious. While at Bristol, ho published six 
remarkable seimons preached on public occasions, 
which give his views on gieat questions. Foreign 
Missions, Poor Belief, Hospitals, Primary Educa- 
tion, the Nature of Liberty, and the Genius of tho 
British Constitution an* their respective subjects , 1 
and they are still worthy of study. It is interest- 
ing toooseive the development of Butler’s thought, 
as years went on, in the diieetion of a moie 
definitely ecclesiastical position than that from 
which he started. Bred a Nonconformist, as we 
have seen, he became attracted to Anglicanism as 
a student. His earliest writings, the Lettois to 
Clarke, 2 * written when he was only 21 yeais of age, 
are occupied with the deepest ana most abstract <>t 
all arguments, the a priori arguments for the 
Being of God. lie passed on to review the founda- 
tions of moiality in his ethical discourses at the 
Rolls ; and the last of these, on * The Ignorance of 
Man/ contains m germ tho dominant thought of 
tho Analogy. This great contribution to the 
Philosophy of Religion deals, indeed, in tho Second 
Part, with topics peculiarly Christian ; but then* 
is little in Butler’s treatment that was distinctive 
of his position as a member of the Church of 
England (unless the mention of a visible Church m 
Anal. ii. 1. 10 be taken to imply this) He does 
not mention tho Sacraments at all, although the 
nature of his argument would xeadily admit of an 
application of it to Sacramental doc tune But 
throe years after the publication of the Analogy, 
we find lum, as Bishop of Bristol, stienuously 
insisting on the prerogatives of his clergy ; and 
John Wesley records m Ins Diary (August 1739) 
that Butler wished to prevent him from preaching 
in the diocese of Bristol. Butler’s di cad or extniA a- 
gance and emotionalism was, no doubt, at the root 
of his objection to Wesley’s numsti ations ; and it 
is necessary for a bishop to follow ecclesiastical 
precedent more closely than would be expected of 
a simple presbyter. But, for all that, the episode 
is significant And Butler’s cliaiges to Ins cleigy, 
both at Bristol 8 and at Durham, 4 are definitely 
assertive of the doctrines and practices of Anglican- 
ism, in a dcgiee for which the student of his earliei 
works is hardly piepared. It was said of linn, 
indeed, botli at Bristol and at Durham, that his 
proclivities were towards Roman Catholicism — a 
foolish calumny which haidly needed an answer. 

Butler’s wide views as to the needs and oppor- 
tunities of the Church abroad were maikedly 
illustrated by the proposals which he put forward 
in 1750 for the appointment of bishops to rule the 
clergy serving in North America. 6 His scheme 
came to nothing, as political difficulties were uigod 
against it, and the Church m Ameiica lemamed 
without bishops of its own for a gcneiation aftei 
Butler’s death. But it was a remarkable lllustia 
tion of Ins sagacity that he foresaw tho necessities 
of the situation. In the same year (1750) he was 
translated to the see of Durham ; but Ins work was 
nearly finished. He died at Bath on 16th June 
1752, and was bulled in Bristol Cathedral, wlieio 
a monument with a fine msenption by Southey 
marks his grave. It has often been said that in 

1 See Works , i. 203 ff 2 lb l 31 Iff 

9 lb i 302 *Ib i 287 

i See Tiffany^ Tlintory of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 

the United States of America , 1895, p 269. 


1747 he refused the Archbishopric of Canterbury, 
but the story is not sufficiently authenticated. 
Little is known of Ins capacity as a ruler of men ; 
but both in regaid to intellectual power and to 
sanctity of character ho occupies a veiy high — 
pei haps the highest — place in the Inciarchy of the 
Anglican Church. 

2. Writings. — Butler’s position as a moralist is 
defined in his Fifteen Sermons and m the Disserta- 
tion on Virtue appended to the Analogy . The 
ethical and political philosophy of Hobbes was 
fashionable in Englana during the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and it was mainly with the view 
of combating its conclusions, which Butler regarded 
as dangerous to public and private moials, that 
the Sermons were published. The first three are 
‘ Upon Human Nature.’ In Sermon 1 . he expounds 
the several constituent principles of human nature, 
of which self-love, benevolence, and conscience are 
regarded as primary. Its principal thesis — which 
is in direct conthct with Hobbes — is that 
‘ there are as real and the same kind of indications in human 
nature, that we were made for society and to do good to our 
fellow-creatures , as that we were intended to take care of our 
own life and health and private good ‘ (i 6) 

In Sermon n. he argues for tho supremacy of con- 
science, as the guide of man’s higher natuie* and 
ho insists strongly on its superiority to the natural 
passions and instincts (a point which he found 
Shaftesbury to have neglectod) This is further 
brought out in Sermon in., wheie, the soul being 
compared to an organized constitution in which the 
infenor elements aie subordinated to the superior, 
the obligation to virtue is expounded. ‘ Follow 
nature’ is a reasonable rule, provided that it be 
recognized that the constitution of human nature 
is adapted to virtue as truly as the constitution of 
a watch is adapted to the measurement of time. 
The two sermons on ‘Compassion’ (v. and vi.) 
develop further bis polemic against Hobbes. Not 
so directly controversial are tho important dis- 
courses on 1 Resentment ’ and the 1 Forgiveness of 
Injuries ’ (vm. and ix.), in which the distinction 
between sudden angei ( 0vjn6s ) and deliberate in- 
dignation against wrongdoing (<5/>7?5) is bi ought out, 
and the precept ‘Love your enemies’ is explained. 
Of much psychological interest are the sermons on 
‘Self-Deceit’ (x.) and on ‘Balaam’ (vu.) ; and in 
those on the ‘ Love of our Neighbour’ (xi. and xn ) 
thore is a valuable account of the relation between 
pleasure and desire, where once again Hobbes’ 
psychology provokes the discussion. It is a funda- 
mental pnnciple with Butler (as with most modern 
psychologists) that desire seeks its appropriate 
object dnectly, and that it is not aioused, as 
Hedonism would teach, by the anticipation of its 
own satisfaction. 

‘All particular appetites and passions are towards external 
things themselves, distinct from the pleasure arising from 
them * (xi 6) 

Thus Love of our Neighbour, or Benevolence, may 
be desonbed as ‘disinterested’; it is a natural 
principle which mimarily seeks its own gratifica- 
tion. That indnectly it ministers to personal 
happiness does not rob it of its disinterested 
chaiacter, or afford any excuse for resolving it 
into self-love, as the school of Hobbes would do. 
From this, Butler is led on to treat of the ‘ Love of 
God ’ m two noble and almost eloquent discourses 
(xm. and xiv.), in which, with Fen el on and the 
mystics of every age, he defends its ‘disinterested* 
quality. 

A pait of his ethical system which has found 
many critics is his conception of the relation 
between self-love and conscience. Both, in his 
view, are ‘ superior ’ principles ; and in Ins anxiety 
to recommend his system as reasonable to those 
who have been atti acted by Hedonist doctrines, he 
allows much to prudence and self-love. 
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* So far as the interests of virtue depend upon the theory of it 
being secured from open scorn, so far its very being in the world 
depends upon its appearing to have no contrariety to private 
interest and self-love % (xi 21) 

And it is Butler’s con\ iction, and it lies behind his 
whole aigument, that under the control of a bone\ o- 
lent Providence conscience and self-love will, m the 
end and at last, be found always to have pointed 
the same way. But he recognizes (as every obsei vei 
must) that cases arise m life in which the two do 
not give the same counsel for the guidance of 
personal conduct, and in which honesty does not 
appear to be the best policy, so far as the piesent 
world is concerned. In such cases there is no 
hesitation in Ins teaching as to the supiemaey of 
conscience ; and even if he permits or encourages 
tlio man who is thus perplexed to look forward to 
the equity of the future life, where tlio wrongs of 
the present will be redressed, he does not allow 
this to be the dominant motive of his action His 
ethics are intuitional , not utilitarian , like those of 
Hobbes, and they are not stained by that taint of 
1 othcrworldlinesa ’ which is manifest in the moial 
doctrines of Paley and his school. 

Butler’s fame rests more securely on his contri- 
butKm to Christian Apologetic than upon his Ethics, 
and the Analogy has always been moio widely read 
than the Sermons The title of this famous woik 
is self-explanatory. The Analogy of Religion , 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature falls into two parts, the first 
concerned with the analogy of ‘Natural’ Religion 
to what we know of Nature and her laws, and the 
second with the analogy of 4 Revealed,’ i e the 
Christian, Religion to the same model. Ills aim 
throughout is to piesent the reasonableness of 
religious belief to those who recognize a Supreme 
Author and Covernoi of the world, but who hesitate 
as to the lehgious doctrines of a Future Life, of 
Future Re waul and Itetubution, of the Metal 
Government of the woild, of Miracles, of the 
Redemption of Christ, and so foith. He is not 
arguing the case of Theism against Atheism or 
Pantheism. He has, in his mind, the Deist ical 
philosophy prevalent in England and Fiance, 
which had not only affected minds hostile to i oil- 
gious influences, but had infected the teaching of 
professedly Christian theologians (see Deism). In 
liis early correspondence with Claike, to winch 
reference has been made above, he show s that he 
had pondered deeply the abstract and metaphysical 
arguments for the Being of God ; but in the 
Analogy he is not directly concerned with these 
John toland (1670-1722) and Matthew Tmdal 
(1650-1733) are the wi iters whom ho has most 
clearly in view, 1 although he does not dnectly 
name them as he names his ethical opponent, 
Hobbes, in the Sermons Their books, Christianity 
not mysterious , and Christianity as old n't the 
Creation , were intended to rationalize the Chiistian 
system, and to show that the idea of icvolation is a 
quite unnecessary element, while incidentally then 
tendency was to undermine the foundations of 
natural religion as well as of revealed, by urging 
the grave difficulties with which the tiieoiy of 
religion is beset. Butler’s line of defence is bold 
and original. He takes as his text a saying of 
Ongen, that 

* he who believes the Scriptures to have proceeded from Him 
who is the Author of Nature, may well expect to find the same 
sort of difficulties in it as are found m the constitution of 
Nature ’ ( Introd 6) , 

and he urges that difficulties in the theory of 
religion, whether natural or revealed, cannot be 
regarded as insuperable by practical men, if similar 
difficulties remain unexplained in nature His 
argument from analogy is mainly a negative 

l Tindal, In Christianity as old as the Creation 2 (1732, p 251). 
had tried to controvert the doctrine of benevolence put forward 
in his sermons by * the judicious Mr Butler.' 
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one He nevci claims that natuial law may be 
discerned everywheie in the spiritual woild ; lie 
docs not pietend to oiler a ‘natural’ analogue to 
every spmtual fact But he mges that for many 
of tlie difficulties which Deists and then disciples 
find in religious theory natural analogies may he 
found, and that thus an answer is provided to 
those who roly on these difficulties as destructive 
of belief. Probability is, for men, the guide of life ; 
and exact demonstration of the purposes of the 
Eternal is hardly to be expected by those who recog- 
nize man’s ignoiance and the Divine Infinitude. 

The opening chaptei of tlio Analogy upon ‘A 
Future Life’ is, perhaps, the least convincing, as 
it seems to suggest a materialistic doctrine oi the 
soul which is incredible But Butler’s argument 
does not necessarily involve tins. Wo do not 
know, he urges, that the soul is extended m space 
and consequently ‘ discerptible,’ and hence we 
cannot infer its destruction or the cessation of its 
activities from the analogy of bodily dissolution. 
He does not venture to argue positively from the 
immateriality of the soul to its immortality, as 
many of Ins metaphysical prede< essors had done 
Chapter li. is concerned with the rewaids and 
punishments of a futuie state, and he urges the 
analogy between what religion teaches about these 
and what expenence teaches us about the temporal 
punishments of this present life The Moral 
Government of the world is next passed under 
review (eh in ) , if a perfect moral administration 
is not to be observed now, yet its beginnings may 
be tiaced, the natural tendency of virtue seems to 
be in the dneition of happiness, and it may be 
reasonably expected that this tendency will heie- 
after be actualized in a perfect manner. A state 
of piobation implies trial, difficulties, and danger 
(cli iv ), which are also the conditions of our life 
undci the natuial government of the world. Such 
a state is intended for moral discipline and lm- 
piovcment (ch v ), and the piesent order of things 
seems peculiarly lit to serve tins purpose Theo- 
retical doctrines of necessitarianism (ch vi ) need 
be no hindrance to leligious belief, for religion is a 
piaetical mattei, and in all the practical afhuis of 
life we act as if we were free. And, hnally, oui 
inevitable ignoiance of the whole scheme of 
Piovidence (ch vn ) should make us cautious m 
laying stiess on difficulties which we cannot 
completely lesolve 

In Pait II of the Analogy , Butler begins by 
explaining the importance of revelation, supposing 
it to be a fact (ch l ), m opposition to the Deistical 
doctnne that icason is a quite sufficient and 
satisfactory guide without it , ami he is urgent in 
pointing out that aie not competent to deter- 
mine a pi ion what is the method or the content of 
involution (l 2S) Tiue to his piactual good sense 
thioughout, he insists that a prion methods in 
theology aie apt to mislead, as the subject is really 
beyond oui poweis There is no special presump- 
tion, he proceeds, against a revelation because it 
involves mnaclo (ch. n ) — an argument winch he 
develops with vigour, but which is not entuely 
satisfying. He returns in ch m. to the question 
of our competence for theological speculation, and 
Ins answer is decisive . ‘ Reason can, and it ought 
to judge, not only of the meaning, but also of the 
morality and the evidence of revelation ’ (in 13) — a 
far-reaching proposition Conscience, he teaches, 
is the gift of God quite as much as Scripture ; and 
no alleged dictum of icvelation can be allowed to 
outweigh the unmistakable dictates of our moial 
faculty. We could not predict, that is, what 
eomse a true revelation must take; but if an 
alleged revelation contain clear lmmoialities or 
inconsistencies, we may safely pronounce it to be 
false The stately chapter on the Redemption of 
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Christ (v.) is notable chiefly for its insistence on 
the great principle that it is the Death of Christ, 
and not theories as to the manner of its influence 
in the spiritual world, which brings redemption. 
That the evidence of Christianity does not amount 
to demonstration, and that the Christian religion 
has not gained the allegiance of all mankind, are 
ofton urged as obstacles to its acceptance (ch vi.) ; 
but probable evidence is all that nature provides, 
and truth always takes time to win its way. 

So brief an account of the contents of the 
Analogy does not exhibit either the power of the 
argument or its extent ; but Butlers style is so 
severely concise that it is all but impossible to make 
a precis of his reasonings. It is sufficient if some 
idea has been provided of the scojpe of his work, 
the most remarkable feature of which is, perhaps, 
the sagacity with which he has anticipated 
objections. Most of the apologetic literature of 
the eighteenth century is useless in the twentieth 
century, but this cannot be said of the Analogy . 
The author was conscious, in a degree to which his 
contemporaries, whether heterodox or orthodox, did 
not attain, of the limitations of human knowledge 
— of the gieatness of God and the littleness of 
man ; ana the pleas of modern Agnosticism, 
accordingly, hardly affect his carefully considered 
argument. Pitt is leported to have said that the 
Analogy is ‘a dangerous book, raising more doubts 
than it solved ’ , but this would be a shallow 
criticism. The difficulties with which it deals are 
not of Butler's making ; they had boen suggested 
openly by the wnteis whose influence he set him- 
self to combat ; and although many hasty readers 
may remember the difficulties while they forget 
the answers to them, that is not the fault of the 
book, but of human nature. It may be said, on 
the conti ary, that there is no bettei tonic, even in 
the twentieth century, for weakness of spirit when 
a man is confronted with the perplexities of religious 
theoiy than the manly and straightforward work 
of Butler. 

3 . Influence — It is curious that the Analogy is 
little quoted by the professedly apologetic writers 
of the age immediately succeeding that of the 
author. Leland, in Ins View of the Deistical 
Writers (1754), does not mention Butler at all, 
although he is at the pains of collecting various 
answers to Deistical doctrines ; nor is it easy to 
find lefeienccs to the Analogy for fifty years after 
its author’s death, although it passed through a 


good many editions, and, as we have seen, liis 
reputation as a metaphysical theologian stood high 
in his lifetime. But m the nineteenth century 
Butler’s writings exeited a truly remarkable in- 
fluence upon divines of every school, and no writer 
was more frequently quoted in English theological 
circles. The study of the Analogy , says Newman 
(Apologia, ch. i.), ‘has been to so many, as it was 
to me, an era in their religious opinions.’ And 
Newman mentions specially Butler’s doctrine of 
Probability, and his doctrine of Analogy suggestive 
of a sort of sacramentalism of Nature, as under- 
lying much that he himself taught in after years. 
At first sight, the connexion between Butler and 
the Tractanans is not obvious ; but it may have 
been real, nevertheless, and the banishment of 
Butler’s works from the curricula of the Oxford 
schools as a result of the anti-Newman reaction in 
1845 may not have been so unreasonable as it 
seemed. The fact is that Butler’s system had little 
in common with the simple evangelical piety of 
Wesley and the successors of Wesley in the 
English Church in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century ; he laid more stress on reason as a judge 
of revelation, and spoke more warmly of the 
importance of a visible Church, than was agreeable 
to the popular divinity of the period between 1760 
and 1830. Butler was, indeed, markedly inde- 
pendent of the influences of lus time. There is no 
trace in lus works of wide or extensive reading. 1 
He was a wise rather than a learned man , and 
he was little affected, to all appearanco, by the 
currents of opinion in his own day. This may 
serve to explain at once his aloofness from con- 
temporary controversy, to the personalities of 
which he never descends, and the slight impression 
which he made on the literature of his tune, as 
contrasted with the massive reputation which he 
achieved a hundred years after his death. 

Literature — For Butler's career T. Bartlett’s Memoirs of 
Joseph Butler (1839) is the mam authority , see also the Life 

£ refixed to Fitzgerald’s edition of the Analogy (1860) • W. 
,ucas CoUins, Butler (1881) , W. A. Spooner, Bishop Butler 

S ; and W. M. Egglestone, Stanhope Memorials of Bishop 
r (1878) Of the various editions of Butler's works the 
most complete are those by W. E. Gladstone (2 vols , 1896), 
with supplementary volume of Butler studies ; and by J. H. 
Bernard (2 vols. , 1900) , both of these have notes, and the latter 

S >rovides an Introduction Steere’s edition of the Semnon* 
1862) is specially noteworthy as including a Memoir and some 
ntherto unpublished fragments , and Fitzgerald’s edition of 
the Analogy (1860) is excellent The essays upon Butler’s 
writings and influence are innumerable. 

J. H. Bernard. 
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CABBALISM.— See Kabbalism. 

OESARISM.— From the time of Augustus to 
the time of Diocletian, what is called 4 Ceesarism * 
is the most noted feature of the Roman Empire. 
Caesansm was the outcome of many tendencies. 
It was a stream which was fed from many sources. 
It was, for instance, the culmination of the Greek 
conception of the city-State, in which the latter 
was regarded as the sphere in which the citizen 
was to realize himself, the measure and the goal 
of all his efforts, towards which his whole strength 
was to be directed. The rights and the duties 
of the citizen were alike e^uiausted within the 
city-State. This relationship governed the whole 
activity of the citizen. There was no limit to the 
duty which he owed to the State. For it he was 
bound to live, for it he ought willingly to die. 
Within the city State there was no room for differ- 


ence of view. State ideals were to be the ideals of 
the citizen, nor was there any room for the modern 
idea of freedom as against the State, or any dis- 
tinction between religion and politics. The citizen 
was bound to worship and to serve the gods of the 
State. To refuse the gods their due was treason, 
and he was liable to punishment by the authorities 
for refusing to worsnip the city-gods, as he was 
liable for any refusal to serve the State in the time 
of danger or of war. This view, which obtains full 
expression in the works of Plato and Aristotle, was 
also the view of Rome. Only it obtained in Rome 
a more thorough expression. ^ Like everything 
Roman, it was practical and utilitarian. Devotion 
to the State— patriotism as it was then understood 
—had really no limit. It had not only all the 

1 See, for a discussion of the authors who were probably well 
known to him, a paper on ‘The Predecessors of Bishop Butler' 
by the writer of this article, in Uermathena t 1894. 
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characteristic marks of what we now call patriot- 
ism ; it had the deepest religious sanction as well. 
Negatively, to lcfuse service to the State was 
treason, and not to recognize and serve the gods 
was also treason. For the gods and the State weie 
one. They were bound up together, and the 
highest oracer of the State might also be, and 
often was, the Pontifex Maximus. 

Reserving for a little the question of the influ- 
ences of the Roman provinces on the official 
Imperial religion, let us glance at the Roman re- 
ligion itself and its chaiacter at the time of the 
Caesars, since the advent of the Imperial religion 
coincided with the decay of the religion of Re- 
publican Rome. The old Roman religion was 
practically inoperative in the Imperial time. The 
worship of Janus, and of some other Latin and 
Sabine deities, was continued and offered by the 
State. But the worship of other Roman deities 
had decayed. As eaily as the close of the Punic 
wars there was a tendency on the pait of the people 
to transfer their devotion to the gods of other 
peoples. The gods of Olympus were identified with 
the gods of Rome, and the more abstract forms of 
the Roman deities were made concrete and anthro- 
pomorphic by their identification with the moie 
lively gods of Greece Nor weie these identifica- 
tions limited to the gods of Greece and Rome 
From Egypt there came the worship of Isis, and 
after a long struggle this worship was allowed by 
the Roman authorities. The worship of Aesculapius 
and Cybele also had a recognized place and validity 
As Rome proceeded on her conquering eaieer, and 
as district after district fell under her sway, the 
thoughts of the citizens were widened, new piob- 
lems arose, wider horizons needed newer prin- 
ciples and larger methods than weie required in 
the olden times. Means which weie used in the 
narrower spheres had become inadequate Thus 
religious rites and ceremonies, which were relied 
on to avert disaster or to win success, seemed, as 
the sphere of government enlarged itself, to be 
quite inadequate to tho magnitude of the new 
situation. It was the custom in earlier Rome, m 
times of great peril, when all other means had 
failed, to choose a dictator for the sole purpose of 
driving a nail into the temple- wall of Ju muter. 
This remedy seems never to have been used after 
the time of Scipio. In Rome itself those utes which 
appeared adequate and sufficient in the old city- 
States seemed out of all proportion when the city 
had become a world-wide government. What had 
seemed sufficient when Rome was simply a city- 
State among other Italian States, or even when 
she had brought all Italy under her sway, had 
become cleaily inadequate when her dominion ex- 
tended from Persia to Britain, and from the Rhine 
to the Great Desert. Rome had attained to Im- 
perial dominion, tho world had attained to some 
unity under her sway, the decrees of the Senate 
were operative everywhere, hut where was any 
unity in the world of the gods to correspond with 
the visible unity of the Roman rule ? The Roman 
citizen could not but feel in some measure that he 
was a member of an imperial race ; he must have 
felt that adveisity and prosperity were now on a 
larger scale than formerly, that disaster now meant 
something infinitely more serious than in the olden 
time. His religious instincts, his feeling that ho 
must somehow nave the gods on his side continued, 
but how was he to propitiate them, or which were 
the gods to he propitiated 7 Could there he a 
power supreme over all the gods, one deity to 
whom he might sui render himself and the State, 
one deity who could support and protect him m 
all situations and difficulties ’ Thus even on the 
subjective side, from the piessuieof his own needs, 
there was a necessity which drove the Roman away 


from the multiplicity of the gods to some Divine 
centre of unity. For how was he to know which 
god he had offended or neglected’ Oi, if he could 
ascertain tins, how was lie to piopitiate him ? Or, 
if he could answer these questions, how could 
he know that tho god he had o fiend ed and had 
propitiated could avert the disaster’ Might not 
the propitiation of one god offend the others ’ 

On the other hand, there were difficulties in 
reaching the one Divine power to whom one could 
surrender oneself and be at peace. It is difficult 
to reach unity where the gods are the personified 
powers of Nature. For these poweis are so unlike. 
The sea is unlike the land. Streams are different 
from mountains. Light has no resemblance to 
darkness, and the gods, who are these powers 
ersomfied, can never he reduced to a common 
enominator. The gods of Greece were so well 
defined, each of them had attributes so distinctive, 
that it was scarcely possible to reach unity except 
by discarding the individual gods. They belonged 
also to a numerous Divine society, in which each 
had his place and function, and thus none of them 
could serve the new need which a world -wide 
government had brought into pionmience. The 
more clearly defined the gods in tho Olympic 
system, and the more definite then separate func- 
tions the less fitted weie they for the function of 
unifying the Divine action, needed by the Roman 
leligious citizen. As a matter of history, we find 
that the search after Divine unity led the Roman 
away from his own ancestral gods, and away fiom 
the well-marked gods of Greece, to the more vague 
and mysterious deities of Egypt or the nearer 
East. Thus the vague, undefined, and mysterious 
attributes of Isis atti acted the Roman worshipper, 
and her worship rapidly spread in the later Republic 
and the early Empire. The priests of the goddess 
claimed that she cured diseases of eveiy kind ; she 
was identified with the female deities of Greece 
and Rome, possessed all their attributes, and 
usurped all their functions Even more intense and 
absorbing, and affording more scope for passion- 
ate devotion, was the seivice of the Phrygian 
Mothei of the Gods. Her name appears frequently 
on insermtions, and she is * tho one, who is all * 
(Orelli, Jnscr no 1871). We need not dwell here 
on other signs of the decay of the religion of old 
Rome, or on the passionate quest of the Romans for 
a satisfying religion, or for a religion which would 
justify them m surrendering themselves to its 
guidance It is enough to refer to Mitluaism and 
its wide-spread influence over the Roman Empire 
in the first and second centuries of our eia (see the 
masteily and exhaustive account of its extent and 
character in Dill's Roman Society fiom Ne/o to 
Marcus Aurelius ). It is sufficient for our purpose 
at present to point out that one clement in tho 
formation of the Imperial religion was the wide- 
spread unrest in every class of society, in Rome 
itself, and m all the provinces of Rome Faith m 
the leality and efficiency of the gods of Rome and 
Greece had passed away, and the need of a Divine 
protecting power was felt moie than ever The 
need of devotion was as clamant as ever, or even 
more so, inasmuch as men’s thoughts had widened, 
anil their imaginations could people the uni verso 
with pictuies of disasters unknown heretofore. 
They felt the need of one god — a god approachable, 
placable, able and ready to help Ana Oils need 
went far to creato its object, and to make them fill 
up with all Divine attributes the visible form of 
tho power of Rome, till it attained an elevation 
fitted to inspire then* trust and reward their 
devotion. 

The ancient throne of the gods was vacant, and 
there was placed oil it the figure of the Kmpeior, 
the visible holder of the greatest power known 
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to man. Many influences helped to make this 
apotheosis reasonable and fit to the people of the 
tune. There was the fact already noted of the 
identity of religion and rule in the city -State. 
The belief that the State and the god ^oie one 
easily led to the thought of the divinity of the 
State. Then the docay of belief in the ancient 
gods, and the need, deep-seated m the human spirit, 
of something to worship, led on to the worship of 
visible and oeneficent power as embodied in the 
majesty of Rome. Further, it was no new thing 
to worship men, either m Rome itself or in the 
provinces of Gieece and of Asia Minor In Greek 
story men were raised to Divine lank, or raised 
themselves to it, as the reward of work well done, 
and of heroic tasks completed at the cost of labour 
and of life. So we read the story of Heiacles, of 
Theseus, and of many others In truth, in no race 
of the world save the Hebrew was the conception 
of man far removed from the conception of God. 
Gods might become men, and men might be raised 
to Divine rank. And this universal attitude of 
mind helped to make the thought of the divinity 
of the Emperor not an absurd or untenable idea. 
None of the taces within the Empire, save only the 
Jews, had any unalterable or invincible objection 
to the conception of a Divine humanity. In truth, 
m the old Koman religion the Divine and the 
human were thought of as inseparable. Tins 
appears very cleailv in what is perhaps the most 
marked feature of the old Roman religion, namely 
the belief — one of the most universal and ellect- 
lve of the beliefs which ruled the Roman mind 
— in the Genius of the home, of the city, of the 
State. This belief peopled all existence, in all its 
foims, with beings, living, energetic, and helpful, 
with whom men stood in most intimate relations, 
and without whom and whose help it was impossible 
to prosper. It was necessary to invoke the help of 
the Genius in every transaction, and every pioeess 
was carried on under the direction and with the 
help of its presiding spirit. Met chants, setting 
foith with their goods to some foieign land, invoked 
the protection of the Genius of the Roman people 
and of tiade. They sought to conciliate, as they 
journeyed, the Divine power who presided over 
that way, and whose province it was to give them 
protection But more intimate still was the rela- 
tion of the family to its household Genius, who 
shared the family meal, who presided over the 
family’s destiny, and was identified with it m weal 
and woe. The Lares, the Penates, the Genius, 
were described in many ways, and they had many 
functions ; and the woiship of them persisted, 
despite the opposition of tne Church, far down 
into Christian times. The worship of the Genius 
of the household prepaied the way for the accept- 
ance of the worship of the Emperor and of the 
Roman State. It was simply an extension of tho 
common belief, on the one hand ; and, on the other, 
it was tho identification of the belief in tutelary 
deities generally with the Genius of the reigning 
house. As the merchant and the traveller were 
wont to invoke the protection of the Genius of the 
Roman people, so now they invoked that same 
Genius, but as embodied in the reigning Emperor 
Thus on this side also there was an open way that 
led to the worship of the Caesar. 

We must leave to other articles in this Encyclo- 
paedia to trace the influence of philosophy and 
science and speculation generally on the religious 
beliefs of the Roman people, meaning by that 
phrase all the populations of tho Roman Empire 
Only we must affirm that from the literature of 
the period, and from the philosophy and specula- 
tion of the time, no sure indication of the religious 
state can be obtained. In the speculation of the 
time there were many tendencies which affected 


only the cities, and only the educated and the 
learned. The tendencies to monotheism, to panfche* 
ism, to atheism, and to scepticism influenced only 
a limited number. Tho larger number, particu- 
larly outside of the greater cities, were intensely 
religious, if they only had known what to worship, 
Evon if their faith m their ancestral gods had 
become faint, yet the trust in the Divine con- 
tinued, and they sought for and obtained a more 
fitting expression The Genius of their own house 
became one with the Genius of the Imperial house, 
and thus Emperor-worship was hallowed by the 
associations of many memories of former genera- 
tions ; the good ascribed to the action of the family 
Genius during all the family history was ascribed 
to the Genius of the Emperor ; and so the sacred- 
ness of the past was carried over into the new 
worship. In this way the devotion to the new cult 
could become fervid and intense, and the delights 
of devotion could be experienced. 

Thus in many ways and through many avenues 
Emperor-worshni was prepared for as the official 
religion of the Empire. If we glance at the pro- 
vinces, we can easily see that the preparation for 
the reception of this official leligion was even more 
effective. As we have seen, in Greece proper^tlie 
worship of the human as Divine was not foieign to 
the people Heroes had been deilied, and temples 
had been elected to them. Founders of States and 
founders of religions were regarded as Divine. 
Laws were thought of as Divine, and the tra- 
ditional givers of laws, like the Athenian and 
Spaitan lawgivers, weie regarded as Divine, feared, 
worshipped, and obeyed. But when we pass 
further east, among the Grecian peoples of Asia 
Minor, or into Egypt, we find a condition of things 
which facilitated the acceptance of the official 
worship of the Empire. The sacredness which 
hedged tho persons of the kings of Babylon and 
Assyria passed over to the peisons of the Persian 
kings ; and they, if not regaided as incarnations of 
the Divine, were yet thought of as representatives 
of it. Titles of honour were heaped on them, and 
the resources of language were exhausted m order 
to sot forth their unapproachable majesty. In 
their hands was the powei of life and death ; peace 
and gladness were tlie lot of those on whom they 
smiled, dishonour and death lay in their frown. 
The successois of Alevandei fell heirs to the rever- 
ence shown to their pi edecessors. Read the history 
of the Ptolcmys of Egypt, note the titles bestowed 
on them and the reveience accorded them, and it 
will be evident that to the Egyptian the new 
religion presented no strange feature. Nor would 
the claim seem strange to the subjects of the 
Syrian monarchs, the successois of Alexander m 
Asia Minor. They also made Divine claims, and 
to them worship was ollered, or something not to 
be distinguished from it. \Ve cannot enter into 
det ail, but enough has been said to show that to 
all races, except the Jews, there was no historical 
reason why they should reject the claim of Rome 
to Divine obedience. 

But the visible power of Rome was greater and 
more extensive than any other dominion which the 
world had ever seen. If it did not extend as 
far eastward as Alexander had reached m his 
meteoric career, it had penetrated into regions 
which Alexandei had never entered. The dominion 
of Alexander was broken up into many parts. 
Rome had grown from more to more throughout 
tho ages, and her dominion appeared to the subject 
populations to be as stable as the stars. Now, all 
that symbolized the Roman power was gathered 
into one hand, and embodied in the Emperor. It 
was the one supreme power m all lands around the 
Mediterranean Sea. But that power was not merely 
the power whicli could set the legions in motion 
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and dneet them along the Roman roads, east and 
west, and south and north. That of itself was 
sufficient to ensure the respect of the subject 
populations. But the physical power was strength- 
ened and supported by all other sources of power 
And all the sources of power lay in the hand of 
Rome. Moral and spiritual forces were added to 
her splendid physical resources. The nations were 
subdued m every sense of the term. With the fall 
of the nations their gods also weie held to be 
subdued. The gods of the besieged city were 
invited to leave it ere the linal assault was made 
When the city or the State fell, the gods were dis- 
honoured. They had not been able to defend their 
followers. This result was modified hy the practice 
which grew up of identifying the gods of the con- 
quered peoples with the gods of Rome. We have 
seen how this was accomplished in the case of the 
gods of Greece. Though the names were different, 
yet it was thought that m principle and essence 
they were the same. Thus the gods of the peoples 
wifcn whom Rome was brought into contact came 
to he regarded as local forms of the gods known 
under other names as gods of Rome. This 
identification was mado easiei by the fact that the 
goefs of Syria, Asia Minor, and Egypt weie known 
to the Romans under the names already given to 
them m Greece. Julius (Ansar and Tacitus illus- 
trate the process, for they thought they recognized 
the Gallic and Teutonic deities as other forms of 
Mercury, Juppiter, Mars, and Minerva Thus theie 
was established a sort of identity between the gods 
of the victois and those of the vanquished ; and 
the latter received a place within the pantheon of 
Rome. In the temples which were speedily erected 
within the piovinces, Roman and bar ban an deities 
were worshipped; and, 1 emote though they were 
from each other in their original attributes and 
character, m the temples they were recognized 
as one 

Still this process did not lead to satisfactory 
results. There was needed a umveisal religion foi 
the Empire. This was pressed on the governing 
minds of the Empire from many points of view 
While there was toleration for the religions of the 
subject races, as long as they did not interfeie 
with the public peace, yet Rome was absolutely 
intolerant of religious practices and observances 
which seemed to interfere with the proper ends of 
government. If a doctime inteifeicd with the 
worship of the State-gods, if it assumed a hostile 
attitude towards Roman religion, if a strange god, 
so individual as not to be brought into haimony 
with the supremacy of Juppiter Capitolinus, was 
worshipped, then that form of religion was peise- 
cuted until it disappeared. Thus Diuuhsni was 
persecuted to the death. It had a tradition and 
an organization which stoutly resisted any assimila- 
tion with the Roman system, and it was the boast of 
the Empeior Claudius that he had completely anni- 
hilated Druulism (Suet Claudius , 25). This may 
be taken as an illustration of the usual piooess, 
and of the method of Rome with regard to religions 
which proved refiactory to the process of assimila- 
tion. But the need of a common leligion for the 
Empire became more obvious to the ruling class 
In fact, such a need was apparent to many em plies 
before the problem became a piactical one to the 
rulers of Rome. It was the main motive of the 
action of Antioclius Epiphancs in his pei secution 
of the Jews. It was also a spur to action and a 
leading foice m the active process of Hellem/ation 
earned on by the successors of Alexandei But 
the need of Rome was greater, for the diilerences 
of races and of religions and of languages were 
more conspicuous in the Roman Empire than in 
any former period of hibtory. In order to unify 
the Empire, there was needed not only the outward 


power of military supiomnoy ; there was needed a 
moral, and especially a religious, bond ; there was 
needed a common oatli whereby every one in the 
service of the Empne could profess lus fidelity to 
the Empire. Soldiers, magistrates, ollicials, people 
in office all over the Empne, must have some 
common symbol of allegiance. Tins was found in 
the sacramentum, the oath of allegiance hy which 
they swore fidelity to the Empire. This oath was 
made sacied and universal, for it was sworn by the 
Genius of Augustus, which was made one with the 
Genius of the Roman people. A common bond was 
required for the preseivation and the consolidation 
of the common interests of the Empire, and this 
was found in the woiship of the Emperor as the 
visible symbol of Roman stiength This, as we 
have seen, was not inconsistent with the tradition 
and character of the subject peoples. They were 
familiar with the thought of the divinity of the 
State, and of its inlers Apotheosis was not 
stiange to them. That visible tangible power 
which was seen in the hand of the masters of 
many legions was reinforced by the more dieaded 
forthcoming of supernatural consequences. Thus 
religion added its sanction to the forces of Imperial 
might. 

While the needs of the time almost forced the 
Roman lulers to institute this religion of Imperial 
unity, there are many testimonies to the fact that 
the earlier Empeiors were somewhat reluctant to 
accept the necessity. There are evidences that 
Augustus was unwilling to accept the Divine 
honours which were thrust upon him. But he 
could not withstand the force of the current. 
Even m Rome itself the popular current pressed 
strongly in the direction of ascribing Divine 
honouis to the head of the State The Senate had 
set apart and made sacied the place m which 
Augustus was born (Suet. Ctrsar Augustus , 5). 
Many stories of portents and wondrous signs 
which accompanied his birth were in circulation, 
and these seemed to have giown with the years. 
Mon looked hack from the elevation to which 
Augustus had attained, and found or feignedmany 
premonitions of it in the past It is not necessary 
to dw T ell on these ; it is sufficient to say that in 
Rome itself a glad welcome was given to the 
doctrine of the diwnity of the Emperor. It is 
tiue that this was diseouiaged by Augustus him- 
self It is also true that Tiberius followed in this 
lespeet the example of Ins predecessoi. It is told 
by Tacitus how Tiberius refused the petition of 
ambassadors from faither Spam, who asked foi 
leave to build a temple to the Emperor and lus 
mother, as had been done in Asia. Tacitus even 
gives a speech which Tiberius was said to have 
made on tlie occasion ( Annal iv. 37, 38). 

Notwithstanding the apparent icluctance of the 
Emperors to accept Divine honours, the new re- 
ligion of the Einpu e made rapid progress. Augustus 
had permitted temples and altars to be dedicated 
to him and the goddess Roma at Pergamum 
(Tacitus, Annal. iv 36) At other places also the 
practice was permitted. After the death of 
Augustus, his worship 'was introduced into Italy 
and Rome, where it was not allowed duimg lus 
lifetime. Thus duung the reign of Tiberius the 
worship of the Emperor was widely spiead over 
the whole world. Some testified tliat they had 
seen Augustus ascend to heaven. It soon became 
a dime to profess reluctance to woiship the Im- 
pel lal god. On lus death, Divine honours had 
been decreed to Augustus by the Senate. Theie 
weie instituted a new order of pnests and a new 
series of religious rites in the service of the Imperial 
god. As if to give 6clat to the new departuie, 
names to the number of twenty-one, from the most 
prominent citizens, were chosen, and the names 
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of Tiberius, Drusus, Claudius, and Germanicus 
were added to the number (Tacitus, Annal i. 54). 
Repeated references are made m the Annals of 
Tacitus to the existence ot the Augustan priest- 
hood. A lawsuit was raised against a Roman 
citizen because ho had sold, among other effects, a 
statue of Augustus. Nor was the name of the 
Emperor, Augustus, without religious significance. 
It had a religious meaning from the beginning, and 
the people were conscious of this. Suetonius 
speculates as to the meaning, but he is persuaded 
that it did mean something worthy, great, and 
religious. Ho tells that tiie new ruler was called 
Augustus, because this name was new, and was of 
higher dignity, and because places devoted to le- 
ligion and consecrated by auguiy were called 
‘ august.’ He even makes an excursion into philo- 
logy, and says that it was derived from auctus , 
which signifies ‘increase,’ or ab avium qestugustuve , 

* from the flight of birds ’ (Suet. Caesar A uqustus , 7). 
Whatever we may think of the etymology, there 
is no doubt about the fact that the name chal- 
lenged the reverence of the people, and had a 
religious significance fiom the first. What was 
implied in it is seen from the fact that the cume 
of majestas meant not only treason to tho reigning 
Emperor, but disrespect towards tho object of the 
adoration of the people, whether of tho Emperoi 
who had attained to an apotheosis, or of the leign- 
ing ruler The significance of the title Augustus 
is further made manifest from the following, which 
we take from Lightfoot’s Apostolic Fathers % part 2, 
‘St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp, ’ 1889, vol. m. p 
405: ‘ Impel ator cum Augusti nomen aecepit, 
tamquam prae&enti et corporali deo tidehs est 
praestanda devotio ’ ( Veget li 5). A part of this 
passage is also quoted by Bollinger, The Gentile 
and the Jew , Eng. tr vol. n. p 166. 

However reluctant Augustus and Tiberius were 
to accept tho new honours, the pressure of events 
was too strong for them Tho new worship speedily 
became imperative. It became a crime not to 
worship, and the citizens of Cyzicus were depiived 
of their privileges because they had suffered the 
ceremonies in honour of Augustus to fall into con- 
tempt (Tacitus, Annal . iv. 86) In this case Im- 
perial pressuie was brought to bear on tho people 
m favour of the new Imperial religion. This, how- 
ever, was almost a solitary instance. There was no 
unwillingness to accept it. Rather there was keen 
competition between cities for the honour and the 
privilege of building temples and organizing priest- 
hoods for the cult of the new lcligion. It is 
recorded by Tacitus that eleven Asiatic cities strove 
for the honour of building a temple to the reigning 
Emperor : ‘ Eleven cities rivalled each other, not in 
power and opulence, but with equal zeal contend- 
ing for the preference’ (Annal. iv. 55). If it was 
an honour to institute a religious organization, 
with proper buildings and persons foi the Imperial 
worship, it was a very costly honour, as would 
appear from the fact that the claim of some cities 
was refused as they could not bear the expense 
In the final issue the claim of Smyrna was allowed, 
mainly because ‘ of all the cities of Asia, they were 
the first that built a temple to the Roman name’ 
(Tacitus, Annal. iv. 56). Other testimonies might 
be added to show how rapidly the new religion spread 
throughout the Empire, and how gieatly esteemed 
was the honour of having a temple to the Ciesar- 
god within the city. The Senate of Koine was be- 
sieged by the cities of the Empire for the privilege 
of styling themselves neovon , servants of the 
Cfesar-god, and for the privilege of mseitmg that 
title on their coins. It is evident that the honour 
was highly esteemed. But it is time to ask why 
the provinces, in particular, welcomed the new 
religion with such eagerness and enthusiasm. 


In answer we must remember what the advent 
of the Empire meant for the provinces. It is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate their misery and 
wietchedness in the later ages of the Republic. 
The proconsuls raged furiously, knowing that their 
tune was short It is not necessary to dwell on 
this, or to cite the authorities for it. But we may 
refer to the miseries of civil war, and to the terror 
of the times when Marius and Sulla strove for the 
mastery. The wars between Julius Ccesar and 
Pompey, the wars between Augustus and Antony, 
had Drought unspeakable misery on the peoples 
and places where they were conducted. With 
the aavenfc of the Emperor Augustus wars ceased, 
the temple of Janus was shut, a government which 
might fairly be called just held sway in all the 
lovmces. The people felt a sense of security un- 
no wn for ages. Caesar was their friend, their 
ruler, their defender from enemies without their 
gates, and from oppression by those within. He 
gave them security and a peaceful time m which 
they could live and work. He enabled them to 
provide for then wants, to accumulate property 
without the haunting dread that its possession 
would serve only to make them the mark for t the 
envy and the greed of those possessed of power. 
Thus tho Emperor became an earthly providence, 
winch grew ever greater, as the peoples became 
more accustomed to its care. Imagination de- 
lighted to picture the greatness and the good- 
ness of the Impel lal power; oratois discoursed 
on it, and plnlosopheis dwelt on the thought of 
the great community of the universe, m which 
gods and men had their places and then functions. 
Then the common people gathered into one all 
that they or their ancestois had conceived of 
greatness and goodness, and piled that upon 
the head of the Csesar-saviour. It we had space, 
we might easily gather from the inscriptions a 
collection of epithets, descriptive of tho glory 
thus ascribed to the Roman Emperors. These 
epithets are not merely adulation ; they are 
the outcome of a real religious persuasion. Nor 
weie the Impenal Caesars without a feeling of 
reciprocal devotion to the ideal of their calling, 
anil to the duty devolving on them as beings 
invested with powers and responsibilities more than 
human. Seneca — to lefer only to one instance — 
reminds Nero that he has succeeded to a vicegerency 
of God on earth. He is the arbiter of life and 
death, on whose word depend the foi tunes of 
citizens, the happiness and misery of the people. 
His innocence raised the highest hopes. The 
Emperor is the one bond that holds the world- 
empire together ; ho is its vital breath. The 
Imperial task is heavy, and its penis are great. 
Man, the hardest of animals to govern, cannot be 
governed long except by love, and can be won only 
bv beneficence ana gentleness. In Ins godlike 
place, the nrince should imitate the mercy of the 
gods. Wielding illimitable power, be is the servant 
of all, and cannot usurp the licence of the private 
subject. He is like one of the heavenly orbs, 
bound by inevitable law to move onward in a fixed 
orbit, unswerving and unresting. Such was the 
teaching of Seneca to his pupil ; and this was the 
ideal of the best Emperors, who felt that they 
were in the place of an earthly providence to their 
people. But the consciousness of power led the 
holders of it from one stage to another. While 
some felt that this was a power entrusted to them 
by the gods, others came to regard the divinity by 
which they ruled as possessed of some inherent 
significance, and regarded themselves as Divine. 
Domitian issued his rescripts and formally claimed 
Divine power under the formula ‘ Dominus et Deus 
noster * (Suet. Domitian , 13). 

On the one hand, the Emperors increasingly 
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brought forward tlxeir claims to Divine power, and 
insisted on the popular recognition of the claims ; 
on the other liana, the people, especially in the 
provinces, were forward in ascribing to them all 
the attributes lecognized as Divine by them. Nor 
was theie any other power which could reasonably 
enter into competition with this. Behind the 
visible majesty of the Emperor there lay all the 
prestige oi the unrivalled history of Rome. The 
might of possession belonged to it, and all tho 
visible forces of the world were at Ins command. 
Nor can we forget that the deification of tho ruling 
power seemed the fulfilment of a hope which had 
been cherished for a long time by all the peoples 
of the East. There was a hope, there were 
prophecies, of a coming deliverer, and theie are 
evidences extant of the wide-spread chaiacter of 
such a hope. The hope of the individual races was 
coloured by their history and by their idiosyncrasy. 
It took one form m Judsea, another m Asia Minor, 
and another in Greece, but the ferment caused by 
such an expectation can be traced over all the 
known world. It is very maiked in the insciiptions 
which still remain. It is not necessaiy to multiply 
examples. But a quotation from one inscription 
ma^ be made, because it illustrates the universal 
expectation, and describes what it was. The 
inscuption will be found m Mitthalunqcn Inst. 
Athen. xxiv. [1889] 275 IT ; cf. also W. Dittenbeiger, 
Oncntis Grcecce Inscription cs Selectee , Leipzig, 1895, 
ii. 366. The date of the inscription seems to be about 
9 B.C. ; Sir William Ramsay dates it 9-4 B C. (The 
Letters to the Seven Churches , u. 436). The insenp- 
tion icfcrs to the birthday of Augustus. Wo quote 
a passage f l om it : 

^This day has given the earth an entirely new aspect The 
world would have gone to destruction had there not streamed 
forth from him who is now born a < ommon blessing Rightly 
does he judge who recognizes m this birthday tho beginning of 
life and of all the powers of life now is that ended when men 

S ltied themselves for being born From no other day docs 

le individual or the community receive such benefit as from 
this natal day, full of blessing to all The providence which 
rules over all has filled this man with such gifts for the salvation 
of the world as designate him the Saviour for us and for the 
coming generations of wars will he make an end, and establish 
all things worthily By his appearing are the hopes of our fore- 
fathers fulfilled not only has he surpassed the good deeds of 
men of earlier time, but it is impossible that one greater than 
he can ever appear The birthday of God has brought to the 
world glad tidings that are bound up in him From his birth- 
day a new era begins * 

Speaking of this inscription, Ramsay says that 
it records ‘tho decree of the Commune of Asia 
instituting the new Augustan Year, and ordered 
to be put up in all the leading cities’ (op nt 
436) Of the language of tho inscription bo 
says : ‘ All this was not merely the language of 
courtly panegyric. It was in a way thoroughly 
sincere, with all the sincenty that the people of 
that over-developed and precocious time, with 
their artificial, highly stimulated, rather feverish 
intellect, weie capable of feeling’ (p 54). Other 
inscriptions to otner Emperors might bo quoted, 
but this is sufficient to show the feeling in the 
Commune of Asia towards the new cult. Reference 
might be made to the effect which the perusal of 
such inscriptions had on the attitude of the people 
It would enhance their feeling of the majesty and 
worth of the Roman Emperor It would stimulate 
their loyalty, and deepen it into devotion. 

But the missionary energy of the new religion 
was not left to the passive power and effect of 
meie inscriptions, however effective these might 
be in their own way. The new religion had for its 
propagation an effective organization, a powerful 
priesthood, with many privileges, with ample 
powers, and with functions of a large order. 
While it is piobable that, wherever theie was a 
temple built for the worship of the Emperor, there 
was also an organized priesthood, yet it was in the 
provinces, especially in the province of Asia, that 


the priesthood attained to the highest organization 
and to the greatest efficiency. 

‘To the confederation of towns the Roman Government in 
Asia Minor had no occasion to oppose special obstacles. In 
Roman as in pre-Roman times nine towns of the Troad performed 
in common religious functions and celebrated common festivals 
The diets of the different provinces of Asia Minor, which were 
here, as in the whole Empire, culled into existence as a fived 
institution by Augustus. \*ere not different from those of the 
other provinces Vet this institution developed itself, or rathe i 
changed its nature, here in a peculiar fashion With the 
immediate purpose of these annual assemblies of the civic 
deputies of each piovince — to bring its wishes to the knowledge 
of the gov ernor or the government, and generally to serve as 
organ of the province — was hero first combined the celebration 
of the annual festival for the governing Emperor and the 
Imperial system generally Augustus, in the >ear725, allowed 
the diets of Asia and Bithyma to erci t templts and show divine 
honour to him at their places of assembly, Pergamum and 
Nicomcdia. This new arrangement soon extended to the whole 
Empire, and the blending of the ritual institution with 
the administrative became a leading idea of the provincial 
organization of the Imperial period But, as regards pomp of 
priests and festivals ana civic rivalries, this institution nowhere 
developed itself so much as in the province of Asia, and, 
analogously, in the other provinces of Asia Minor , and no- 
where, consequently, has there subsisted, alongside of, and 
above, municipal ambition, a provim lal ambition of the towns 
still more than of the individuals, smh as m Asia Minor 
dominates tho whole public life’ (Mommsen, The Provinces of 
the Roman Empire , Eng tr , 1886, l 314 f ) 

Tho diets of the diffetenfc provinces m Asia Minor 
were thus constituted for ceitain civil and leligious 
purposes. They had tho name of Commune 
Bithynue, Cilicia?, Galatia?, Pampliyhaj. The 
presiding officers of these unions were called 
‘ Bithymarch,’ ‘ Official ch,’ * Pamphyliarch/ ac- 
cording to the name of tho province We find, for 
instance, in Ac 19 31 the title ‘Asiarch,’ u-ed to 
describe certain fuends of Paul, w ho ‘besought him 
not to adventure himself into the theatre.’ As 
the province of Asia was the eailiest and the most 
distinguished of all the provinces of Asia Minor, 
we naturally hear more of it than of the others 
Not to dwell on the history of these Communes, 
the important matter foi our present purpose is 
to note their beaung on the Imperial religion. 
In these Communes, temples weie erected and 
pnesthoods were established for the maintenance 
of this worship. * In six at least of the cities 
compused m the Commune A sue (Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Pergamum, Sardes, Philadelphia, and Cyzicus), 
periodic festivals and games were held under the 
auspices of the confederation’ (Lightfoot, op cit 
405, where the autlioiities foi the statement are 
given). 

It appears, also, that each of these cities had 
a temple or temples dedicated to the worship 
of the Etnpeiors As the separate cities were 
united m the Commune, so they were united 
in relation to leligion. There weie local chief 
priests, and there was a piovincial high priest, 
who had supieme contiol of this worship over the 
whole province. Tho vanous designations weie 
‘the chief priest of the temple m Smyrna,’ ‘m 
Ephesus/ according to the place in which the 
temple was situated. The provincial high priest 
was designated ‘the high pnest of Asia,’ or ‘of 
tho Commune of Asia ’ It was keenly debated for 
a time whether the high priest of Asia and the 
Asiarcli were descriptions of difFeient offices, or 
whether they were identical The question may 
now be regaided as settled by the investigation of 
Lightfoot. The evidence which he has brought for- 
w ai d for the view that the chief pries t of the prov ince 
of Asia was also the Asiaich seems quite conclu- 
sive. Equally conclusive is the evidence lie In mgs 
forward as to the tenure of tho office. Many 
authorities assumed that the tenure of the office 
was for one year This may have been the case 
with regard to tho local priesthoods, but, as the 
Asiareh had to preside over the games which weie 
held eveiy fifth year, it is likely that the tenuie 
of the office extended over that period. It is not 
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necessary for our present purpose to enter minutely 
into this controversy. All we are concerned with 
is the importance or the office, and the testimony 
which these facts bear to the prevalence, the 
influence, and the seriousness of this form of 
religion. The position of Asiarch was highly 
honoured and eagerly sought after. It was a 
osition which no one could maintain unless he 
ad great resources at Ins command 

* In spite of the expense, this was an honorary position 
much sought after, not on account of the privileges attached to 
it, e ff of exemption from trusteeship, but on account of its out- 
ward splendour The festal entrance into the town, in purple 
dress and with chaplet on the head, preceded by a procession 
of boys swinging their vessels of mcensc, ^as in the horizon of 
the Greeks of Asia Minor what the olive brain h of Olympia was 
among the Hellenes On several occasions this or that Asiatic 
of quality boasts of having been not merely himself Asiarch, hut 
descended also from Asiarohs' (Mommsen, op cit 346) 

The civil, religious, and social standing of the 
Asiarch, the organized priesthood in every city of 
the province, the solidarity of the whole priest- 
hood^ ruled and directed by the Asiarch, and the 
favour of the Imperial government were factois in 
the populaiity and effectiveness of the Im penal 
religion It was a visible, tangible religion, in- 
vested with all the influence which the favour of 
the Government and the applause of the people 
could give it. If, as is piobable, the Asiarch had 
control, not only over the pnesthood of the Im penal 
religion, but also over religion m general, one can 
easily see how much its power and piestige would 
he enhanced. 

* It is probable that this supci intendence, although it primarily 
concerned the Emperor-worship, extended to the affans of 
religion in general Then, when the old and the new faith 
began to contend in the Empire for the mastery, it was probably, 
in the first instance, through the provincial ehitf priesthood 
that the contrast between them was converted into conflict 
These priests, appointed from the provincials of mark by the 
diet of the province, were by their traditions and by their 
official duties far more called and inclined than were the 
Imperial magistrates to animadvert on neglet t of the recognized 
worship, and, where dissuasion did not avail, as they had not 
themselves a power of punishment, to bring the act punishable 
by civil law to the notice of the local or Imperial authorities, 
and to invoke the aid of the secular arm — above all, to force the 
Christians to comply with the demands of the Imperial cultus’ 
(Mommsen, oj? cit 348 f) 

Tins quotation from Mommsen bungs us face to 
face with the principle of all the persecutions of 
the Chnstian Church, from the lust century down 
to the time of Diocletian It was the lefusal of 
the Chui ch to submit to the Imperial cult that led 
to the declaration that they Mere outlaws, with 
no rights, and with no legal standing before the 
rulers. The test of their standing was 'whether 
they were willing to burn incense, or to oiler 
worship to Caesar. The Imperial religion became 
more and more eager, militant, and oppressive. It 
was filled Mith the spmtof aggressive persecution. 
In its militant aspect, as against all those who 
refused to how the knee to Ca?sat, it Mas intolerant, 
aggressive, and exclusive Whether it could long 
continue to command the inward assent of its 
adherents, or would long he able to satisfy the 
religious needs of its votaries, is another question. 
The fervid feeling, and the intense devotion ox- 

I iressed in the inscription quoted above, did not 
ast very long. It lessened after the death of 
Augustus. As a religious force it is not apparent 
in the end of the 2nd century. But it still con- 
tinued to fulfil its purpose as an official religion, 
and as a test of the loyalty of the citizen. It M as 
well fitted to act the part of an engine of persecu- 
tion. Its social power remained long after its 
eneigv as a religion had passed away We shall 
end this article with a quotation fiom liarnsay, 
mainly to show what was the real ehaiacter of 
tins 1 mperial religion. He is expounding a passage 
in the Apocalypse (13 12ff ). 

4 “ It maketh the earth and all that dwell therein to worship 
the first beast” for the provincial administration organized the 
State religion of the Emperors The Imperial regulation that 


all loyal subjects must conform to the State religion and take 
part in the Imperial ritual, was earned out according to the 
regulations framed by the Commune, which arranged the ntual, 
supenntended and directed its performance, ordered the build- 
ing of temples and the erection of statues, fixed the holiday# 
and festivals, and so on — “saving to them that dwell on the 
earth that they should make an imago to the beast . And 
it was given him to give breath to the statue of the beast , that 
the statue of the beast should both speak and cause that as many 
as should not worship the statue o) the beast should be killed 
The last statement is familiar to us ; it is not directly attested 
for the Flavian period by pagan authorities, but it is proved by 
numerous Christian authorities, and corroborated by known 
historical facts, and by the interpretation which Trajan stated 
about twenty-five years later of the principles of Imperial 
procedure in tins department It is simply the straightforward 
enunciation of the rule as to the kind of trial that should be 
given to those who were accused of Christianity The accused 
were required to prove their loyalty by performing an act of 
religious worship of the statue of the Emperor, which (as Pliny 
mentioned to Trajan) was brought into court in readiness for 
the test if they performed the ritual, they were acquitted and 
dismissed , if they refused to perform it, tney were condemned 
to death No other proof was sought ; no investigation was 
inode , no accusation of any specific crime or misdeed was made, 
as had been the case in the persecution of Nero, which is 
described by Tacitus That short and simple procedure was 
legal, prescribed by Imperial instructions, and complete ’ (The 
Letters to the Seven Churches , pp 97-99) 

Litkrauirk — Dill, Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, 1904, Dollmger, The Gentile and the Jew , Eng. tr 
1862 , Glover, The Conflict of Religions m the Early Roman 
Empire , 1909, L Friedlknder, I)ai stcllungen aus der Setten - 
gesch Roms 7, 1901, Rom Life and Manners under the Early 
Empire, Eng tr 1908 ff , Lightfoot, Apostolic Fathers?, part 2, 
*8t Ignatius and St Polycarp, * 1889, Mommsen, The Provinces 
of the Roman Empire, Eng tr 1886, newed 1909 , Ramsay, The 
Letters to the Seven Churches, 1904 [numerous references to 
Emperor - worship abound in other works of Sir William 
Ramsay] , Westcott, ‘The Church and the Empire,’ Dissertation 
in Com on the Epistles of John, 1883, Workman, Persecution 
in the Eai ly Church , 1906 , Kennedy, * Apostolic Preaching and 
Emperor Worship,’ in Expositor, 7th ser , vn (1909) 289 

James Iverach. 

CAGOTS. — The Cagots are a despised and 
formerly persecuted people of unknown origin, 
scattered in small groups under diverse names 
throughout the Western Pyrenees and in Brittany. 
They aie the Cagots , Cahets , Agotacs, and Gafets 
of the French, the Agote s oi Gafos of the Spaniards, 
and tho Cacous of the Biotons, although, strange 
to say, they are first mentioned as ‘ Chrestianos * 
in the year 1288. In 1460 the States of Bdarn, 
where they Mere most numerous, called on the 
king of France to curtail their liberties; and in 
the towns the Cagot communities were then 
confined to separate quarters called cagotenes, 
Minch answered to the ghettos of the Jews. In 
the country districts they dwelt m wretched huts 
apart from the villagers ; they weie everywhere 
obliged to enter the church by a separate door ; 
and after death they were buried by themselves, 
apparently in unconsecrated ground. In the 
church they were railed off from the rest of the 
congregation, a bfmticr (‘holy-water font’) was 
reserved for their exclusive use, and they were 
either baned fiom the communion or else obliged 
to take the host from the end of a stick. In fact, 
everything was done to humiliate them, until they 
were emancipated by the French Revolution, at 
least from all these restrictions, though not from 
the hatred and contempt of their neighbours, 
which still largely persist. The side-doois of the 
churches were built up, but the separate fonts 
may still be seen in many districts, and other 
indications survive of the ostracism under which 
they formerly suffered. 

Even in V ranee the odium attaching to this 
‘infamous and accursed race’ is by many attri- 
buted to some physical taint, such as goitre, 
cretinism, or lepiosy, and, m 1872, Littr6 defined 
the Cagots as 1 a people of the Pyrenees affected 
with a land of cretinism.’ In England, too, they 
were supposed to be 4 afflicted with extreme bodily 
deformity and degeneracy, and with deficiency of 
intellect r (Guy and Ferner, Forensic Medicine 4 , 
1875). But Di. Hack Tuke, who visited several 
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of the groups in 1879, could find no evidence of 
goitre or cretinism amongst them, and he believes 
that they have been confounded with the inhabit- 
ants of the Pyrenees who leally suffer from these 
complaints. Nor could he find any outward indica- 
tions which rnaiked them off as a people physically 
distinct from the surrounding inhabitants, except 
that some are not dark like their neighbours, but 
blue-eyed and light-haired. Otherwise the Agotacs 
of the Basques, who are chiefly weaveis, black- 
smiths, and joiners, but have no land, difier in no 
lespects fiom the Basques (q.v. ) themselves, whose 
language they speak, while, like them, they are 
strict Roman Catholics. As recently as 1842 in 
some districts they occupied a sepaiate place 
during the service, and on Rogation Days they 
join in a procession which sometimes gives rise to 
disoiders, due to the ill-feeling of then Basque 
co-religionists. 

Although now free from any taint of leprosy, 
weighty arguments havo been advanced to show 
that the Cagots were originally subject to this 
disease, and that to it was due then separation 
from the other inhabitants. This is the opinion 
of M. de Rochas, one of our chief authorities, who 
pointed out in 1876 that the Breton word carodd 
meant 1 leprous, 5 and that this word would easily 
assume both the French form Cagot and the 
present Breton foim Cacou. lie further remaiks 
that they were also called 1 Mezegs, 5 and that 
mtzeau is French for ‘lepious. 5 Hut such etymo- 
logies are seldom to he trusted, and the more 
general popular belief may still be the more 
correct one, that the Cagots are descended from 
some Visigoths or Vandals who were left behind 
in the Pyrenees when these baibanc hordes pushed 
tluough into Spam and Africa in the 5th century. 
Thus would be explained the above-mentioned 
blue eyes and light hair, the word Cagot itself 
(canes Gotln — 4 dogs of (foths 5 ), and the charge of 
heresy that in early times was veiy geneially 
brought against them For it is to be noticed 
that these Visigoths themselves weie heretics, 
being members of the then wide-spread Arian sect, 
to which the orthodox peoples of Gaul and Spam 
were bitterly opposed Hence Guilbeau, quoted 
by Tuke, may most piobably be light in holding 
that the 4 Agoths, 5 as he calls them, 4 weie oiigm- 
ally heretics, 5 or 4 the descendants of certain 
heretics. 5 We can now undei stand why fiom the 
very first they were subject to ciuel persecutions 
in Gaul, just as the oithodox inhabitants of Spain 
were peisecuted by their Aiian Visigotluc con- 
querors till the heresy was stamped out undei 
King Riccaiedus soon after the thud Council of 
Toledo in 589. 

No clear explanation has been given of the 
cui ions designation 4 Chrestianos/ which dates 
from the 13th cent ; but Tuke writes that at 
times ‘many weie no doubt falsely suspected of 
lepiosy 5 ; and as lepeis were actually called 
pauperes Christ i, the teim may have originated in 
this way. The suggestion is the more probable 
since the cretins, who, we have seen, weie con- 
stantly confounded with the Cagots, wero also 
called Christians. 

Literature — Michel, Hist des races maudites de la France 
et de VEspagne , 1847 , De Rochas, Les Parxas de Ft ance et 
d'Espagne , 1876 , Krause, Die Panavolker der Gegenwart , 
1903, Webster, Bulletin de la SocidtS Ramon , 1867, Hack 
Tuke, JA1 i\. (1880) p 376 ff A. H. KEANE. 

CAINITES. — See Ophites 

CAIRN. — See Stones 

CAKES AND LOAVES.— i. Cakes made of 
firstfruits. — In primitive communities, and as a 
ritual custom suiviving into much later stages, 


fiistfruits are the subject of solemn ceiemonial 
observances, before the hulk of the harvest can 
he eaten. They aie eaten sacramentally, in order 
that the eateis may obtain the Divine life which is 
present in them (for example, that of the coin- 
spirit). Or, probably at a later stage*, they are 
offered sacrifieially to the gods, who are supposed 
to have given the fruits of the earth to man ; or 
sometimes both rites aie combined (see First- 
fruits) 

The earliest form in which gram was cooked was 
probably that of roasting, gimding, and making it 
into rude cakes This pi eroded that of baking it 
into loaves. Hence we find that the giam of the 
first sheaves is made into a cake, later a loaf, 
which is eaten, oi presented, sometimes with a few 
sheaves, to the god. The transition stage was 
probably that of boiling grain, or mixing it with 
milk or honey — the mixture being pouied out as a 
libation, or eaten Thus in N.\V India, the first 
of the gram is mixed with milk and sugar, and 
eaten by each member of the family (Elliot, Hist, 
of N W, Frov. of India, 1869, i. 197) Among the 
Basu tos the gram is boiled and presented to the 
gods (Frazer, GIF n. 459) 

Some instances of this saeiamental use of cakes 
formed of the firstfiuits may he given. The 
Solomon Islanders, at the mgatheiing of the 
cananum nut, eat fiat cakes made of the pounded 
nuts (Woodford, Head Hunters, 1890, pp 26-28). 
'fhe Ainus make new millet into cakes, winch are 
worshipped by the old men Then the cakes are 
eaten, aftei which the new' millet may be used 
( Hatch elor, Ainu and their Folklore , 1901, p 204). 
Among the Natchez, the women gatheied the first 
sheaves of maize, pait was used as an offenng, 
and pait made into unleavened cakes, which w f ere 
presented to the setting sun, and eaten m the 
evening (Chateau hi land, Voyage cn Amfrique, 
Pans, 1870, pp 130-136) This Quiches of Cential 
Amenca, aftei gatheimg in the lustfruits, pre- 
I sen ted them to the pnests Some of the histfiuits 
weie baked into cakes, which w’eie ottered to the 
idols w ho guai ded then fields These cakes w r eie 
afterwaids given to the pool (Brasseui de Hour* 
bouig, Ihst. des nations nvd du Mexique et de 
PAmfrique Ccntutle, Paris, 1857-59, n 566) The 
Totonacs made a dough of lustfruits and the 
blood of three slam infants, of which certain of the 
people partook every six months (NR m 440). 
Thu cakes made of maize by the Virgins of the 
Sun in Peiu at the festival ot the* Sun w'eie eaten 
sacramentally by the Inca and Ins nobles (Prescott, 
Conquest of Pent, 1890, p 51) Among the Oooi^js 
of Southern India, aftei the lint sheaf of lice is 
cut, enough of it. is piepared and made into floiu 
to provide a cake, which the whole family must 
eat The man who cuts the rice aftei wards kneads 
a cake from the meal, mixed wuth other things. 
Every one must partake of this cake. The 
Buigliers, a tribe m the Nilgai Hills, choose a 
man of anothei tube to reap the first sheaf of 
grain. This giam is made into meal and baked 
into cakes, w hen it is ofFeied as a firstfruit oblation. 
Afterwards these cakes aie partaken of by the 
whole family (Haikness, Description of a Singular 
Aboriginal Race inhabiting the Summit of the 
Neilgherry Hills , 1832, p 56 II ) The pagan 
Cheienusses eat sacramentally of the new' loaf made 
fiom the new coin, the pieces being distubuted by 
the sorcerer to each peison (GIF n 321). Modem 
European folk-sunn als show many instances of 
the ceremonial eating of a cake oi loaf made of the 
new crops, and this doubtless represents an earlier 
sacramental eating of a cake oi loaf containing 
the life of the coin-spmt, especially as the bread 
is often in the shape of a man or an animal. In 
Sweden the giain of the last sheaf is made into a 
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loaf in the form of a girl, the loaf being divided 
among the entire household and eaten by them. 
At La Palisse, m France, a similar use is made of 
the grain of the last sheaf, which is baked into the 
shape of a man. This is kept until the harvest is 
oyer, when . the Mayor breaks it into bits, and 
distributes it among the people, to be eaten by 
them. The Lithuanian peasant used tho grain of 
the sheaf which was first threshed and winnowed 
This was baked into small loaves, of which each 
member of the household received one. These 
were eaten, accompanied by an elaborate ritual 
(GB 2 ii. 318, 319). In Sweden, Denmark, and 
Esthonia, the cake or loaf is in the form of a boar, 
a characteristic representative of the corn-spa it. 
( GB 3 ii 286 ff. ; Grimm, Teut. Mythology , pp. 63, 
213). 

The sacrificial or other ritual use of cakes baked 
from firstfriuts is of fieuuent oceuirence. At 
Athens, during the Thargelia, the first loaf, made 
after the cairymg home of the harvest, was called 
the thargelos. Part of the processional ritual con- 
sisted in carrying the eircsione , a bough of olive or 
laurel, tied up with wool, and laden with fruits 
and cakes (Harrison, Piol. to Greek Bel., 1903, p. 
78 ff.). At Home, the cakes which the Vestals 
prepared from the firstfruits were called mola salsa. 
The corn for making these was plucked m May by 
the Vestals, and the cakes were prepared and ottered 
by them in June At the Vestal la, donkeys were 
also decorated with wreaths and cakes (Warde 
Fowler, Roman Festivals of the Republic , 1899, 
pp 148-149; Ovid, Fasti , vi. 283 ff.). Among the 
Hebrews, at the feast of Pentecost, two loaves of 
fine flour made from the first of the wheat were 
offered as a wave-offering, and kept sacred for the 
priest (Lv. 23 16fl ). In Nu IS 20 * the Hebrews are 
ordered to make a cake of dough from the first- 
fruits of tho land of Canaan, and use it for 
a heave-ottering. See Festivals (Hebrew) 

The Celtic Beltane cakes, of which so many survivals have 
been noted in Scotland, may have been made of some of the 
firstfruits kept over till spring, though this is not stated But 
they were generally divided, and eaten ritually In some cases 
the pieces were drawn by lot, and he who received a blackened 
piece was regarded as 4 devoted,' and was the subject of a mock 
sacrifice The cakes were sometimes rolled down hill, and, if 
one broke, it determined the fate of its owner throughout the 
year In another instance the cake was divided, and offered 
sacrificially to various noxious animals The cakes were pre- 
pared in a special manner, and sometimes sprinkled with 
whipped eggs, milk, etc In some cases they were made with 
raised knobs (Pennant, Tour tn Scotland , 1774,1 97 , Sinclair, 
Statistical Account , 1791. v 84, xi 620, xv 617 , Scotland 
and Scotsmen m the Eighteenth Century, 1888, n 439 ff , FL , 
1896, vi. 2ff ; see also Festivals [Celtic]) Of with these the 
Teutonic custom of making a loaf of every kind of grain, and 
placing It in the first furrow — a custom resembling the Roman 
offering of meal cakes in the corn-fields Both of these were 
sacrificial, and they were probably sprinkled with milk and 
honey and eaten sacramentally by the ploughmen (Grimm, 
1289). In parts of England, ploughmen, at the end of wheat- 
sowing, are feasted with seed cakes, and, at sheep shearing, 
with wafers and cakes (Brand, Popular Antiquities, 1870, 
i. 45). 

In many parts of the world cakes stamped with the symbols 
or with the actual form of a di\ mity, or dough and paste images 
of gods and goddesses, are commonly found, and are frequently 
ntually eaten Among the Egyptians, according to Plutarch, a 
cake stamped with the figure of a donkey (the symbol of 
Typhon) was baked on certain days (Jablonski, Pantheon 
Aegyptiorum , Frankfort, 1750, ii. 74) The Mexicans, at the 
festivals of various divinities, made images of dough and seeds, 
or of seeds kneaded with the blood of children, which were 
carried in procession or otherwise reverenced The heart was 
then cut out, as in ordinary human sacrifices, and the image 
wu distributed among the people and eaten ritually. The 
most marked instance was that of the god Huitzilopochtli, 
whose image was ritually slam, while the ceremonial eating 
was called teoqualo , ‘ god is eaten ' {NR m 299, and passim ). 
The ^lanifa, an Arab tribe, made an idol of hats (a mass of 
dates kneaded with butter and milk), and ate it m time of 
famine (VV R Smith, p 225) The cakes offered by Hebrew 
women to tho queen of heaven (Jer 7 18 ) may have been stamped 
with the figure of Astarte In India, married women make an 
image of Pan ati with flour, rice, and grain, which after some 
days is taken outside the village ana left there (Liebrecht, 
Zur Volkskunde , lleilbronn, 1879, p 488) A snake tribe in the 
Panj&b, eiery year on the same day, make a snake of dough, 


which is carried round thp village and afterwards buried (QB* 
ii 441). Among the Teutons baked figures of sacred animals 
or of gods were reverenced, and probably, to judge by folk- 
survivals, ritually eaten In the Fridthiofssage we hear of 
images of gods baked by women and anointed with oil The 
Indiculus Super stitionum (8th cent ) contains a section, * De 
simulacro de consparsa farma,' showing that the making of 
such images continued into Christian times, while pastry and 
dough figures in much later times are a direct continuation of 
the earlier pagan instances (Grimm, 63, 601, 1806 , Saupe, 
Indiculus Supct stitionum, Leipzig, 1891, p. 80 f ), 

2. Cakes in sacrifice and ritual. — Cakes are also 
offered in sacrifices of propitiation or thanksgiving, 
either alone or with other articles of food, or are 
made use of m other ritual ways. The Sea Dayaks 
otter cakes, with many other things, to the god or 
spirit who partakes of their essence (Ling Roth, 
Natives of Sarawak, 1896, l. 189). Similarly, the 
Malays propitiate the spirits of sickness by placing 
fourteen calces — seven cooked and seven uncooked 
— along with numerous other articles, m a frame 
of bamboo, which is hung on a tree (Skeat, Malay 
Manic, 1900, p. 414). In Mexico, women who had 
died in childbed were deified and propitiated by 
offerings of bread, kneaded into various shapes, 
and pies. Balls of dough and pies were offered on 
one of the feasts of Tlaloc ; and to Quctzaleoatl 
no bloody sacrifice was offered, but only brgad, 
flowers, etc (NR xii. 250, 334, 363) On the South 
American pampas, Darwin saw a tree on which were 
hung ottei mgs of bread (Journal of Researches, 1897, 
p 82). An interesting instance of the use of cakes, 
among other ollenngs, for purposes of propitiation 
and subsequent divination is recorded among tho 
pagan Prussians by Jan Malecki (ed. Speyer, 1582, 
p. 259 f.). In their worship of * Putscaetus, qui 
sacris arbonbus et lucis praeest ’ (concerning whom 
see, further, Usener, Goitcrnamen, Bonn, 1896, 

E . 99 f. ), and who was believed to have his abode 
eneath an elder tree, the Prussians 
‘litant pane, cerevisia, alnsquo cibis sub arbore sambuco 
positis, precantesa Putscaeto utplacatum efficiat Martoppolum 
deum nmgnatuin ot nobilium ne graviore seivitute a donums 
ipsi preman tur utque &ibi mittantur Barstuccae qui subter- 
ranei vocantur His enim daemorubus in domo veraantibus se 
fieri credunt fortunatiorcs eisque collocant vespen in horreo 
super men8am mappa stralatn panes, caseos, butyrum et 
cercvisiam nor dubitant de fortunarum aceessione si mane 
reperiant cibos illic assumtos.' 

In similar fashion, in India, cakes, sweetmeats, 
and parched or fried giam are frequent forma 
of sacrifice ; and this custom dates from ancient 
times, since the Vedas prescribe an offering of cakes 
(apiipa) to l>e made to the gods (Muir, Sanskrit 
Texts , v 463). At tho present time tho oidinary 
propitiatoi y offerings at village shrines in India 
are cakes, milk, and flowers. Cakes are also ottered 
to the earth-goddess by the Patans and Majhwars 
(PR i. 32, 98), and Siva is daily fed with cakes and 
pastry. Among the ancient Hindus the foitnightly 
religious services consisted chiefly in the piepara- 
tion of sacrificial cakes of rice pounded m a mortar, 
kneaded into a ball by the bead of the family, 
and baked on the fire. The consecrated cake was 
then cut up, and pieces, sprinkled with butter, were 
thrown into the names, m the names of the various 
gods, including the god of flame himself Other 
pieces were reverently eaten by the family (Moniei 
Williams, Rel. Thought and Life m India, London, 
1883, pt. i. pp. 93, 367). Among offerings m the 
Shinto ritual in Japan, food and drink take a very 
important place. Cakes made of rice are found 
among these offerings. At the present time these 
rice cakes, or mochi , are among the annual offerings 
at the tomb of the first Mikado, Jimmu. At every 
new moon the female attendants at the palace 
solemnly ottered, in the ‘ place of icvereiiee/ cakes 
to the sacred mirror which represented the sun- 
goddess. Among the New Year’s Day observances 
in Japan one of the ceremonial rites consists in the 
laying on the domestic shrine of unleavened cakes 
made of glutinous pounded rice. These cakes are 
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called ‘mirror* cakes on account of their shape, 
which is that of a flattened spheie. They aie two 
in number — one repiesenting the sun, or male prin- 
ciple ; the other the moon, 01 female principle. This 
kind of cake is also called the ‘ tooth-haidening 5 
cake, because it is supposed to stiengthen the con- 
stitution (Aston, Shinto , London, 1905, pp. 212-13, 
291, 313). In ancient Egypt, cakes were an in- 
variable part of the ottering* to the gods, and are 
lef erred to in the inscriptions The foimula of 
olienng says : ‘ I give you a thousand cakes,’ etc 
These cakes were of ditterent shapes, some being 
lound or oval, and otheis triangular Sometimes 
also they were made m the form of leaves, or even 
of animals. The round or oval weie sometimes 
sprinkled with seeds. In the saculices to Isis at 
Bubastis the body of the sacrificial victim was 
filled with cakes and other meats, and then buried 
(Heiod. u. 40) Htrabo (p. 811 f.) describes the 
ottering to the sacred crocodile, Suklios, as con- 
sisting of a cake, meat, and honey wine, which 
weie put by the priests into its mouth (Wilkinson, 
in. 416, 418, u. 457 ; Wiedemann, Eng. tr. 192). 

Among the ancient Hebrews, cakes or loaves 
were ofleicd, cither alone or together with animal 
sacrifices. These cakes were unleavened, some- 
times made with oil or sprinkled with oil, and weie 
baked either in an oven or in a pan (Lv 2 4 - °). The 
peace-oil ei mg consisted of unleavened cakes mixed 
with oil, leavened wafers anointed with oil, and 
cakes mixed with oil and filed. Leavened bread 
was also ottered in this case (Lv 7 12 1J ) Ceieal 
offerings, sometimes in the form of cakes, accom- 
panied animal sacntices (Lv 5 11 8~° 14 10 , Nil 6 17 
15 4 * 9 ). The most typical ottering was that of 

the shewbread, consisting of twelve loaves or 
cakes of unleavened bread, which weie placed in 
two heaps befoie the Lord m the Holy Place eveiv 
Sabbath. On these frankincense was spunk led, 
and the old loaves were eaten by the priests (Lv 2f\ 
Nu 4 7 , 1 8 21 4 , Jos Ant. ill. x. 7). The liebiew 
ritual of the shewbread may lia\e been denved 
from the similar Bab custom In the chambei 
of Bel-Mciodach, at his temple in Babylon, stood 
a golden table on which w r eie placed 12, 24, 36, oi 
oven 72 cakes of unleavened biead, which the 
god was supposed to eat (Zimmem, Beit) age zur 
Kenntnus aer bah. Rd., 1901, pp 94, 95; Haupt, 
JBL, 1900, p 59 ; Bel, vv 3 * °) ; and otlermgs of 
cakes are occasionally repiesented on early 13ab 
seals (Waid, in Cuitiss, Pn/mfivc Sem Religion 
To -day , New York, 1902, p, 267 f ). 

In G reece, cakes (WXavos, irl/n/uia, irSnarov) formed 
an important part of all sacrificial oflerings, oi 
were oilered sepaiately. Plato speaks of those 
who thought it impious to stain the altars of 
the gods with blood, and whose saci dices con- 
sistent only of cakes and fruit mixed w r ith honey 
(i de Legibus , vi. 782) In many of the principal 
temples of Apollo, great importance w r as attached 
to bloodless sacntices. There was an altar at 
Delos, called the ‘altar of the pious,’ on which 
only cakes of wheat and barley were placed 
(Porphyry, de Abstmentia , ii. 28). At Delphi, 
cakes and frankincense were consecrated m sacred 
baskets. At Patara the cakes took the form of 
bows and arrows, or lyres, symbolic of the two 
aspects of the deity (C. O. Muller, Hist and Ant. 
of the Doric Race, 1839, n 331). In the ritual of 
Artemis Tauropolos the sacrifices were maintained 
with cakes and honey. Associated with this was 
the litual of Artemis Munychia, where we heai 
of AjUKpKp&vTes, which w r ere piobablv cheese cakes 
stamped with toiches (CGS n. 454? ). The Clue- 
romans woi shipped a seentre of Agamemnon, to 
which there was no temple, it being kept in the 
house of the priest ; and daily sacrifices of all kinds 
of flesh and cakes weie oilered beside it (Pausanias, 


ix. 40. 11-12), The piiests of ZBgium had the 
custom of taking cakes, ordinarily used in that 
place, and flinging them into the sea, to be sent 
to Arethusa at Syiacuse (Pans, vii 24. 3) The 
Liheans, on stated days, took cakes and threw 
them into the spring of the Ceplusus, believing 
that they appeared again m Castalia (Pans x. 

8 10) In a sanctuary dedicated to Sosipolis, a 
nativo Elean deity, it was the daily custom to lay 
befoie lnm barley cakes kneaded with honey (Pans, 
vi 20 2). In the Eleusiman mysteries the cakes 
offered were made from bailey soivn on the Parian 
plain (Pans l 38 6). At Athens a sacrificial cake, 
with twelve knobs on it, was ottered to Kionos 
every sjuing, on tlio 15th day of the month Ela- 

E hebolion. In the cult of Ge, < akes of barley and 
oney were yearly thrown into a chasm in the 
earth, near which her sanctuaiy stood (CGS i. 27 f., 
in. 24). In the cult of Demetei, dining the pro- 
cessions of the Thesmophona, cakes were cained. 
It was also customary at this festival to tlnow pigs 
and dough cakes into certain sacred vaults, called 
the chasms of Demeter and Proserpine Seipents 
were said to live there, and these used to consume 
most of the flesh and cakes thrown in. Aftci wards, 
probably at the next year’s festival, women went 
down into the caverns, and, fetching up the icmains, 
placed them on the altar. Whoever w r as lucky 
enough to get a piece of the decayed flesh oi cakes 
sowed it w ith his corn, and it w r as believed to ensure 
good eiops (GB 2 n. 300 ; CGS m 99). At the new or 
full moon the ‘suppers ot Ilekate* w T ere ottered by 
rich people, and, at these feasts, small round cakes 
set with candles were placed at the cross-loads, as 
sacred to her and to Aitenns (CGS n 511). At the 
Diasia, or spring festival, cakes of eveiy imaginable 
shape appeared in the sacrifices (Han ison, op. cit. 
p. 14), At the Thargeha, cakes of barley, clieese, 
and figs were placed m the hands of the pharnutlcos, 
or human victim (ib. p 9S) At Athens, during 
the Plyntena, a cake of dned figs, called the hegc - 
tena , was carried in procession (ib. p 116). Oakes 
steeped m honey weie ottered to sacred snakes on 
the Acropolis at Athens, and at Lebadeia, in the 
shnne of Tropliomos The w omen in the 4th mime 
of Herondas ottei a HXavos to the snake of Asklepios 
(ib. p 349) In the vestibule of the Eiechtheum 
at Athens there stood an altar of Zeus. On this 
altai no living sacrifice was ottered, but merely 
cakes without a libation of wine (Paus l. 26 6). 
Cakes made of flout, mixed with honey and olive 
oil, and into which flower blossoms had been 
kneaded, were ottered to Adonis ; and in the Dio- 
nysiac rites the women also ottei ed mystic cakes — 
three to Semele and nine to Dionysos (Theocr. 
Id xv , xxvi.) 

In Roman religion, cakes (lib uni) w r ere also offered 
sepaiately or in conjunction with othei sacrifices 
(for those connected with firstfruits, see § i). At 
the Pal ilia, shepherds offered to Pales baskets of 
millet and cakes made of the same (Ovid, Fasti , iv. 
741 11. ). At the Liberalia, old women, crowned with 
ivy, sold cakes of oil and honey in the streets. These 
old women were named sure? dotes Liberia and car- 
ried with them a small altar, for the convenience 
of the buyers of these cakes. From each cake that 
was sold they detached a small piece, which was 
offered on the altar to Liber in the name of the 
buyer (ib. in. 725 If.). At the mstie festivals of 
Ceres — theFeiiae Seinontivae and the Paganaha — 
cakes, along with a piegnant sow, were offered. 
Cakes of the most primitive kind seem to have 
been ottered in each house in eveiy curia during 
the Eomacaha, or feast of ovens. These cakes 
were made of far, a eoai.se meal, and foimed into 
cakes by crushing in a primitive manner. Matrons 
ottered to Mater Matuta, at the Matralia, cakes 
cooked m old-fashioned pans of earthenware (liba 
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tosta) (Ovid, Fasti , vi. 482 IF.). On the festival of 
Summanus, cakes, which Festus describes as 1 liba 
fannacea in nioduni rotae Acta,’ were offered or 
eaten (for moulds of a wheel shape or divided into 
segments, used for making such cakes, see Evans, 
JllS , 1886, p. 44 ff .). 1 The head of the * October 
horse,’ perhaps as a representative of the corn- 
spirit, was decked with cakes or loaves (Festus, 
ea. Miiller, p. 178 ff.). In the sacrificial ritual, 
after the head of the victim had been sprinkled 
with morsels of the sacred cake, or mota salsa , 
it was killed by the assistants of the priests. 
In the old Roman marriage ceremonial (the con- 
farreatio) the bride and bridegroom ate together 
a kind of cake, paras farrens , as a sacramental 
offering to Juppiter (Gaius, i 108 ff.) In other 
forms of marriage, cakes sometimes formed part 
of the sacufice, which was an important por- 
tion of the ceremony. On a bronze hand in the 
Payne Knight collection in the British Museum, 
believed to be of the time of the Roman Empire 
before Constantine, there is a table with tluee 
cakes, supposed to be offerings to Juppitei. Upon 
two otliei hands are objects which seem to be 
round otlering-cakes, divided by cross lines into foui 
parts. These are like the cakes found at Pompeii. 

Offerings of cake or bread still occur occasion- 
ally in quarters where Christianity has ousted the 
ancient paganism. In Bohemia, when a man has 
been drowned, a loaf of new bread is thrown into 
the nver. In Franconia, on entering a forest, 
people put offerings of bread and fruit on a stone, 
to piopitiate the demon of the woods ; and the 
bakers, for luck, tluow rolls into the flues of then 
ovens (Tylor, n 195, 369) 

Cakes were frequently pait of the food ofleied 
to the dead In Egypt, cakes were laid beside the 
dead in the tomb, for the hx to feed upon ; and the 
goddess who dwelt in the sycamore trees around 
the cemetery is represented holding a tray of cakes 
for the food of the ba. Sometimes such offerings 
were not made of peiisliable bread, but of stone- 
ware, which by viitue of magic formula 1 pioduced 
the actual food for the requirements of the dead 
(Wilkinson, m 459, Flinders Petrie, Eel of 
Ancient Egypt, 1906, pp. 13, 82; Wiedemann, 
Eng. tr. p. 297) The Amus offer millet cakes 
to the dead, and also partake of the same at the 

1 [In the Umbrian ritual for the purification of the Sacred 
Mount and the lustration of the people, as rei orded in the 
I^uvine Tables, the use of cakes ( stivsla ) and of cakelets 
( Jikla ) played an important part. The nature of the offerings 
is typically enumerated in n a, 17-19 Huntia fertu katlu 
arvxa struh^la Jikla pune vinu 6alu nuiletu rnantrahklu veskla 
anata asnata umen fertu ‘ At the Huntia (festival) let him 
bring a whelp, fruits of the field, cakes, cakeletH, mixed wine 
and vinegar (?), wine, pulverized salt, a mantle, vessels moist 
and umnoist, and unguent let him bring ' This Huntia was 
plainly an infernal goddess (cf on her nature Buchelei, 
(Tmbnca, Bonn, lb83, p 128) In the sacrifice to Puemans (a 
deity of fruits corresponding to the Lat Pomona [Usener, op 
cit p 84]), to w hom a sheep was also offered, the cake played 
an equal rdle (m 27 ff.), and it is especially significant that 
in the analogous offering to his wife or daughter (Vesune 
Puemunes) the cake was to be in the shape of the female 
pudenda (sh uhtfa vetenata ) — a peculiarly appropriate sacrifice 
to a fertility goddess (iv 8ff) In like manner, a cake, 
together with three pregnant sows, fiuits of the fields, mixed 
wine and vinegar, and cakelets, must be offered to Trebus 
Iovius, a deity of uncertain function (vi a, 58 f ) Somewhat 
similar offerings were also to be made to Fisus Sancius (the 
patron deity of the Sacred Mount of Iguvium , vi b, 8ff ), to 
Tefer Iovius (a god of fire [? , cf Umbrian tejra , Oscan tefurum , 
* burnt-offering q , vi b , 22 ff ), to Cerrus Martius (probably 
the war god (on the etymology of the word, see Walde, 
Ktymolog. lat . Worterbuch , Heidelberg, 1906, p 114 f , and the 
literature there cited] ; vii o, 8 ff ), to Torra Cerria (probably 
the personification of Terror [cf. Bucheler. p 98] , vii a, 
41 ff ), and to Torra Iovia (‘Terror inspired by Juppiter,’ \n 
a , 53 f ) Besides the instances already noted, the offering of 
cakelets ( Jikla ) was also prescribed among the sacrifices to 
Juppiter Ur&bovius (an epithet connected by Bucheler, p 62, 
with the Hesychian gloss ypafidv &66pov , vi. a, 66), Mars 
Grabovius (vi b , 2), Mars Hodius (a deity of uncertain 
function ; vi b, 44), and Hontus Oerrms (the genius of the 
under world , vi. b t 46).— Louis H. Gray ] 


funeral banquet (Batchelor, Ain u of Japan, 1892, 
p, 205). At the festival of the dead in Japan, 
tables of food, such as cakes and fruit, are laid 
out near the shrine for three days foi the use of the 
dead (Hearn, Unfamiliar Japan, 1894, p. 106 ff.). 
At the elaborate funeral ceremonies of the Hindus, 
balls of rice (pindas) and flat wheaten cakes, on 
which boiled rice, ghi, and sugar are piled up, are 
placed beside the deceased for his nourishment; 
and in the Araddha ceiemomes the characteristic 
feature is the ottering of similar pindas and cakes 
of meal, which are said to represent the deified 
bodies of the pitpis, and which supply them with 
nutriment, ana accumulate merit for them. The 
pindas left for animals to eat. The feeding of 
a Brahman with cakes, etc , concludes the cere- 
monies (Sir William Jones, Worlcs, London, 1799, 
in. 129 tt. [‘ Laws of Manu *] ; Monier Williams, Re- 
ligious Thought, etc., 285 ff). The Bengali Musal- 
mans have adopted these characteristic features of 
the hraddha as an observance on the Shat-i-Barat 
(Arnold, Trans . 3rd Inter. Gong . Hist, of Eel., 
Oxford, 1908, i. 319). In European folk-observances 
connected with funeral rites, survivals of the offer- 
ing of bread or cakes to the dead are sometimes 
found TJius, m the Tiiol, on All Souls’ Bay, Sakos 
are left out for the dead to feed upon (Tylor, li. 
33, 34) ; and in Russia, gingerbread and tarts are 
put on the graves by the common people. In some 
>aits of England bread is given to the poor at a 
unoial, and, on All Souls’ Day, ‘ soul -cakes ’ are 
begged for at farmhouses by peasant girls (for this 
and other references to 4 soul-cakes, ’ cf. Brand, 
Pop. Ant., 1870, l 216 IF.). 

Images, representing human or animal victimB, made of baked 
or unbaked dough, are sometimes used in sacrifice os substitutes 
for those The Kg^ptians, on account of poverty, made pigs 
of dough, and, having baked them, offered them instead of the 
actual animal (Herod n 47) For the same reason, the Greeks, 
at the festival of Zeus Mcilichius, offered little figures of dough 
in the shape of swine and other animals (Time 1 126) This 
was a common practice among the ancients, whero animals 
were bevond the means of the worshippers Bakers made a 
rogular business of baking cakes in the shapes of the various 
animals sacrificed to the gods (see GB 2 n 314 n ) Among the 
Romans, loaves in the shape of men were called rnamae, and 
in their ntual use were probaoly substitutes for earlier human 
victims The Hindus, where human sacrifice was not permitted, 
made human figures of paste or dough, and cut off their heads 
in honour of the gods (Dubois, Description of India , 1817, p 
490) The BrUhmamc sacrifices, in order to avoid taking life, 
took the form of models of the victim animals in meal and 
butter (Tylor, n 405) The Malaya offer to the spirits, on the 
aacnfieial tray, a dough model of a human being called the 
substitute (Skeat, op at 72) Loaves bearing human figures 
are thrown into a river to disperse fog in China The custom 
is said to have been invented in a d 220 by an official who was 
shocked at the barbarity of offering human victims for this 
purpose (Dennys, Folklore of China , 1876, p 140) Dough 
images in the form of human beings are made to appease 
demons of disease and of death, in Bombay, Bhutan, and 
Borneo In Borneo, also, if any one has been attacked by a 
crocodile and has escaped, he casts into the water a substitute 
for himself, in the shape of an image of a man made from 
dough or meal This is dono to appease the water-god (OB'* 
ii 348, 850) The Pueblo Indians offered dough models of 
animals after success in the chase (NR hi 174). 

3 . Cakes in folk-survivals. — Some of the cakes 
which have a prominent place in folk usage at 
certain periods of the year, e.g . at Christian fes- 
tivals and holy days, as well as on other occasions, 
are probably lineally descended from cakes used 
saci lficiallv or sacramentally in pagan times. This is 
suggested by the customs obsei ved in the making of 
these cakes, or the eating of them, by their division 
among the members of the family, or by their being 
marked with sacied symbols (the Cross [hot cross 
buns]) or figuies (those of Christ or the Virgin 
[Simnel cakes]). These last probably 1 enlace the 
cakes stamped with pagan images or symbols. As 
in so many other instances where pagan ntual was 
Christianized, nothing is more likely than that the 
cakes used at pagan festivals became, by an easy 
transition, cakes associated with Christian festi- 
vals. Among cakes which may have had this 
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history may be mentioned Yule cakes, made in 
the form of a child, Twelfth cakes, pancakes on 
Shrove Tuesday, cakes eaten on various Sundays 
in Lent (Mothenng, Sinmel, Whirlin cakes), hot 
cross buns on Good Fnday, Easter cakes, Michael- 
mas cakes, Hallowe’en 01 All Souls’ Day cakes 
The Twelfth cake was divided into as many pieces 
as there were persons in the house. Portions also 
weie assigned to Christ, the Virgin Mary, and the 
Magi, and these were given as aims. The member 
of the household who got the bean or piece of 
money hidden in the cake was hailed as king. In 
Devonshire, cakes weie eaten and cider was diunk 


on Twelfth Day ; paits of the cakes were piesented 
to the apple and pear tiees, and a libation of cider 
was poured ovei them. This was to secure a good 
crop (Chambeis, Book of Days, 1805, 1 . 02-63 ; Brand, 
op . cit. 1 . 15 ft.). Oldei customs associated with 
wedding-cakes point to tho connexion of this cake 
with some ute resembling the Koman ( unjtn reatio 
(Brand, op. cit. n 58). Foi many details regaiding 
these cakes see Biand, op cit , and cf. the lemarks 
of Grimm, Teat. Myth 03, 501. 

Litkrature — This is given in the course of the article 

J A MacCulloch. 
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CALENDAR (Intioductory) — By tho teim 
‘calendar’ we understand the system by which 
days are named in relation to their place m laigei 
units of time. In this sense the subdivision of the 
day into liouis or other small units is independent 
of the calendar, while the era or other method by 
which yeais aie named oi numbeicd is also, as a 
rule, independent of it Even the point from which 
the year is leckoned may be independent, and the 
Julian calendar has notoriously been used along 
with many different eras and many diileicnt New 
Year’s Days. Wherever months have been used, 
the days nave usually derived their names from 
their position in the months, and the system of 
reckoning months has therefoie been a pait of the 
calendar ; but the months liavo sometimes been 
reckoned independently of the method oi number- 
ing the years, and even of the point from winch 
each year has been made to run, so that the 
calendar is less concerned with the names of years 
than with the names of months 

1. Natural phenomena on which calendars are 
based. — The recurrence of day and night and the 
seasons of the year are so closely hound up with 
the conditions of human existence, that it is 
necessary for all men to have legard to them, and 
it is therefore natural that the day and yeai 
should be used everywhere as units for the 
measuiement of time The recurrence of the 
phases of the moon, governing as it does the 
supply of light at night, provides another measuie 
which has been almost univei sally used from the 
earliest times, and the convenience of having a 
unit intermediate between the day and the yeai 
lias led to the letention of the month, even wheie 
it has become an artificial unit independent of the 
phases of the moon It is probable that tho sub- 
division of tho month has given us the week, 
though this again has become independent both of 
the moon and of the month 

2. Elementary principles of calendar con- 
struction. — It has been an almost universal prac- 
tice to name or number the days according to 
their position m the month, and to name or num- 
ber the months accoi ding to their position in the 
year. In order to do this it is convenient to have 
a fixed point for the beginning of each month, and 
a fixed point for tho beginning of each year. Such 


Hindu.— See Festivals (Hindu). 

Indo-Chinese (A Cabaton), p. 110. 

Japanese (E W. Clement), p 114 
Jewish (S Poznanski), p 117. 

Mexican and Mayan (K Tn Preuss), p 124 
Muslim (C. Vollkrs), p 126. 

Persian (L. II. Gray), p. 128 
Polynesian (L II Gray), p. 131. 

Roman (W Warde Fowler), p. 133. 

Siamese (A. Cabaton), p. 135. 

Slavic (L. H Gray), p 136. 

Teutonic (H M Chadwick), p. 138. 

a point is provided, m the case of the month, by 
tho reappearance of the lunar crescent in the 
evening sky, aftei conjunction with the sun This 
is what is known as the apparent new moon or 
phasis, and it piobably sei veil to maik the beginning 
of tho month in all pnmitivo calendars, and this 
phasis still regulates the beginning of the Muham- 
madan fast of Bamadfm. But though Natuie 
provides an obvious stai ting-point for the month, 
it is otherwise with the yeai Except in extreme 
noitheily and southeily latitudes, there is no 
annual return of the sun after a period of absence, 
eoricspondmg to the monthly return of the moon ; 
the seasons slide gradually one into another, and a 
definite startmg-pomt must he obtained eithei 
ai till daily or by astronomical observation. Tho 
lesult is that eaily calendars, while, for the most 
pait, adhenng to the mle that the month must 
begin at the phasis, have no delimte rule for the 
beginning of the yeai The year had to begin at 
a fixed season, and was made to consist generally 
of twelve months, sometimes of thirteen months, 
so as to keep each month fixed to a particular 
season. The natuial desire to make the calendar 
yeai coi respond with the physical yeai was often 
seconded by the desire to connect some religious 
festival at onto with a fixed day of tho month 
(often the full moon, for the sake of evening light) 
and with a fixed season of the year. The earliest 
ealendais w'eie generally stuctly empirical. The 
new r month was determined by simple ol»ser\ ation 
of the phasis, and the number of months m each 
year was settled from time to time by a civil or 
lehgious authority, which was m its turn guided 
by the state of the weather or of the crops. Father 
lvugler has shown (ZA xxn [1908] p 70) that this 
was the case m Babylonia m the tune of the 
dynasty of Ur (26th-25th or 25th-24th cent it C.), 
as it was ceitamly the ease with the Jews before 
the calendar refoim of llillel m the 4th cent A.D. 
Tho gieat pioblem of ancient ealendar-refoimeis 
was to discover a rule to determine wJucli years 
were to contain twelve and which thirteen months, 
or, as it is more usually expicssod, to discover a 
rule to govern intercalation, as the insertion of tho 
thnteenth, oi intei calary, month w r as called. As 
astronomical science developed, a second problem 
arose — that of lindmg a fixed rule to take the 
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place of observation in determining the duration of 
each month. In one or two cases the months were 
given an artificial length. Thus, in the Egyptian 
calendar (see Calendar [Egyptian]), which must 
be very ancient, though there is no evidence that 
it is as ancient as Ed. Meyer supposes ( vi/. 4241 B. c. ), 
there are twelve months of thirty days each, and 
five additional days, making a year of the lixed 
duration of 365 clays. On the other hand, the 
Romans had fom months of 31 days, seven months 
of 29 days, and one month of 28 days, making a 
total duration of 355 days (approximately equal to 
twelve lunar months) for the year. When an 
intercalation was necessary, the Romans inserted 
22 oi 23 days only, so that the calendar months 
ceased to correspond with the lunar months. A 
fuither feature, peculiar to the Roman calendar, 
is the longer average duration of the six months 
from Mai ch to August than of the six months 
from September to Febiuaiy. This is merely 
an exaggeration of a natural phenomenon, the 
mean interval between conjunction and phasis 
being at its minimum at the vernal equinox in 
March and at its maximum at the autumnal 
equinox in September, so that the lunai months 
from March to August are on an aveiage about 
eight hours longer than those from September to 
February. 

3. The solar year and intercalation. — The oldest 
approximation to the length of the solar year, of 
which we have any knowledge, is the Egyptian 
calendar year of 365 days. It would appeal, now- 
evei, that the Egyptians weie early acquainted 
with a more exact value. Of all the annual 
astronomical phenomena those most easily observed 
without instiuments of measurement aie the 
heliacal risings of the hxed stars. A star which 
rises in the daytime or shortly before sunrise is 
invisible, or visible only in the evening , at tho end 
of this period of invisibility comes a day when the 
star can just he seen befoie it is lost in the morning 
twilight. This is called the heliacal rising of the 
star. The Egyptians specially observed the 
heliacal lismg of Sirius, the bughtest of the fixod 
stars, and reckoned the mean mteival between one 
heliacal rising and the next at 365 days, 6 houis. 
Modem calculations have been unable to improve 
upon this value We have several leferences to 
the date of the heliacal rising of Sinus, the oldest 
belonging to the reign of Senwosri III., about 
1880 B C. But, in spite of their knowledge of this 
more exact value for the year, tho Egyptians 
continued to use the year of 365 days till after tho 
introduction of the Julian calendar at Rome (see 
Calendar [Egyptian]).. Wheio a lunar calendar 
was in use, the observation of annual astronomical 
phenomena was valuable for the regulation of inter- 
calations, and must from an early date have been 
considered in addition to the state of the crops 
Thus at Babylon the heliacal risings of diffeient 
zodiacal stars and astensms were observed, and 
some rules have come down to us for controlling 
intercalations in this way But for the regulation 
of intercalations it was of more importance to 
determine the relative lengths of the natural year 
and natural month than the actual length of eithei. 
It would appear that as early as the 6th cent B c 
a cycle of three intercalations in eight years was 
introduced both at Athens and at Babylon. Such 
a cycle assumed that the mean year contained 
12g or 12*375 mean months. The most exact value 
that modern astronomy can give with certainty is 
12 368267 for the number of mean lunar months m 
the tropical year, on which the seasons depend, 
and 12 368746 for the number of mean lunar months 
in the sidereal year, on which the heliacal risings 
of the fixed stars depend. These values aie 
accurate foi tho piescnt day ; but, while it remains 


uncertain whether the earth’s motion is subject to 
an acceleration, it is impossible to give the 
corresponding values in ancient times to more than 
four decimal places. We thus get 12 3683 for the 
number of lunar months 111 tho tropical year, and 
12*3687 for the number of lunar months in the 
sidereal year. A value almost identical with 
theso was first proposed in 432 B.c. by the Greek 
astronomer Meton, who framed a cycle of seven 
intei calations m nineteen years, leckonmg tyjt- or 
12*36842 1 mean months to the mean year. It is 
not certain whether the Metonic cycle was ever 
adopted at Athens (see Calendar [Greek]). The 
same cycle was brought into use m Babylonia in 
the 4th cent. B.c. at the latest, and has been 
generally adopted wherever intercalations have 
been legulatea by cycles at all. 

4. The calendar month. — Meton and his Greek 
successors aimed, however, not meiely at estab- 
lishing a cycle of intei calations, but at the 
establishment of a cycle which should regulate at 
once the length of the month and the number of 
months in tho year, and which should thus render 
the calendar entirely independent of observation. 
For this purpose it was necessary to expiess the 
mean length of the month as a numbei ofHlays 
repiescnted by a fraction with 235 or a multiple of 
235 as its denominator. Meton himself pioposed 

— 29 d 12 u 45 m 57*45*. Callippus in 330 B 0. 
proposed 12 h 44 m 25 53* Finally, about 

143 B C , Hippaiclius proposed 8^ = 29“ 12 h 44 m 
2 55 s . The tme length of the mean lunar month 
is 29 d 12 h 44 m 2 81 B for the present day, or 29 d 12 h 
44m 3 38 f or the time of Hipparchus, so that the 
cycles successively proposed mark a gradual 
approach to the tiue value. Elsewhere the length 
of the month was beginning to be obtained by 
calculation instead of by observation, but it was 
apparently among tho Greeks only that these 
calculations weie combined with those governing 
intercalation to form a cycle The FJejdiantine 
papyri show that the Jews of that city were 
already, in the 5th cent, b.c., beginning their 
months not at the phasis of the moon, but at the 
sunset following the mean conjunction of the sun 
and moon, wlucli they found by calculation ; they 
adopted a value for the mean lunar month of not 
less than 29 d 12 h 43 m 44 63 s and not more than 29 d 
12 h 44 m 51 •IS* (Monthly Notices of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, lxix. 19). But, while they 
found the beginning of the month by calculation, 
they appear to have had irregular intercalations, 
governed perhaps by the state of the crops. In the 
2nd cent. B.C. both Hipparchus and his Babylonian 
contemporaries adopted 29 d 12 h 44 m 3*3" as the true 
length of the moan lunar month — a valuo as exact 
as any that modern astionomy can assign. The 
Babylonian astronomers even went the length of 
computing the time of tho true conjunction of the 
sun and moon, having regard to the anomalistic 
motion of both luminaries, and then performed the 
still more complex problem of computing the time 
of phasis, which determined the beginning of the 
calendar month, 

5. The Julian calendar.— -In the 1st cent. b.c. 
there was a reaction throughout the Roman Em- 
pire against tho lunar calendar. In 46 B.C., Julius 
Caesar, with the aid of the Alexandrian astronomer 
Sosigenes, constructed the famous J ulian calendar, 
in which the motion of the moon was entirely 
ignored, and the mean year was taken at the value 
current in E^ypt, 365 days, 6 hours. Each month 
was given a fixed number of days, with the single 
exception of February, which received 28 days in 
ordinary years, and 29 in every fourth year. The 
example set by Rome was rapidly followed, and 
different cities and communities m the Roman 
Empire either adopted the Julian calendar, or 
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framed calendars of their own based on the same 
principle. Sometimes the old calendar and the 
new lived on together, but lunar dates are raio in 
documents subsequent to the Christian era. The 
lunar calendar survived among the Jews, who, 
when they substituted calendar rules for observa- 
tion in the 4th cent A D., adopted tho Metonic | 
cycle of intercalations and the Babylonian value 
for the mean lunar month 

6. The agricultural year. — Where the lunai 
calendar held good for lehgious, political, and 
commercial purposes, it was neccssaiy for agricul- 
tural purposes to fix the seasons in some other 
way. The position of a particular month in the 
solar year might vaiy by a month within the space 
of a few years, and, where intercalation was 
irregular, might vary by considerably more. It 
was necessary therefore to have recouise to those 
phenomena which occupy a fixed place in the solar 
year, and from an eaily date Greek faimeis 
recognized the season by obseivmg the solstices 
and equinoxes, and the annual risings and settings 
of the fixed stais. They also noted what would 
be less easy to determine directly — m what sign of 
the zodiac the sun was stationed. No calendar, 
properly so called, was constiucted out of these 
materials, but the interval between these different 
phenomena was eaily noted, and was connected 
with the change m the seasons and the state of 
the weather. Seveial of these inLei vals are given 
by Hesiod When Meton published his calendar, 
he inseited the dates or tho equinoxes and 
solstices and the heliacal using of Sirius. Later 
astronomers compiled 2 )aru P e 9 ma ^ a t giving the 
exact mtei vals between those astionomical pheno- 
mena which iccni annually, with the ’weather that 
ought to accompany each ; and it was thus possible 
to obtain by dead reckoning from any single 
observation an accurate knowledge of the season 
of the year These astronomical phenomena weie 
inserted m Ciesar’s calendar, often against the 
wrong date, and long continued in use to designate 
the season of the year, though their dates weie 
doubtless taken in practice from the published 
calendar, and not from actual observation ( JPh , 
No. 57, pp. 87-99). 

7. The lunar calendar in the East.— It is 

believed that the modem Indian lunar calendar, 
first expounded in the Suri/a-Suldlmnta belonging 
to one of the early centuries of our era, is based on 
Babylonian astronomy, from which several of its 
lunar values appear to he derived. The months 
are reckoned m some places from the true con- 
junction, in some from the tiue opposition, of the 
sun and moon; both aie elaboiately computed 
with reference to the anomalistic motion of both 
sun and moon. An intercalation takes place 
when two conjunctions or two oppositions occur 
while the sun is in the same sign of the zodiac 
Here we have for the hist time scientific com- 
putation entirely supplanting cycles and obser- 
vations for both the number of days in the month 
and the number of months in the year. It is 
interesting to observe that, in order to accommodate 
the calendar the bettei to the anomalistic motion 
of the sun, the anomalistic year, i e the mean 
interval between two successive solar perigees, is 
taken as the solar year, and its duration is fixed 
at 365 d 6 h 12*6 m , whereas the correct duration at 
the present day is 3G5 d 6 h 13 9 m , and the duiation 
in ancient times, for which it is impossible to 
determine the fraction of a minute, must have 
been 365 d G h 14 m . It is mteiestmg to observe that 
the Babylonians of the 2nd cent. B c. reckoned 
365 d 6 h 13 8 m , so that Indian astronomy is in this 
instance a little inferior to Babylonian (Kugler, 
Die bad . Mondrechnuvg , 1900, p 95 ; Gmzel, 
JIandbuch der mathemnt und techn. Chronol. i. 


[1906] 310-402). The Chinese calendar resembles 
the Indian lunar calendar in its general punciples, 
botli as re^aids the lule go\ennng intercalation 
and the leckonmg of the cnlendai month fiom the 
tiue conjunction as obtained by a stuct astro- 
nomical computation ; but the constants used are 
not Babylonian, and appear to have been derived 
from native astronomy, until this was superseded 
by Western science in the 17th centuiy. 

8. The week. — The Babylonians appear to have 
obseived a Sabbath on every seventn day of the 
lunar month, and it is probable that this usage 
was originally connected with the four Quarters of 
the moon. Among the Jews the seven cays* week 
was leckoned independently of the moon, and wo 
already find traces in the 1st cent B C. of its 
connexion at Home with the sun, moon, and five 
planets, which have given their names to the seven 
days In the modem Jewish calendai the length 
of the month is so arranged with regard to the 
days of the week as to pi event ceitam of the 
great festivals fiom falling on the day next to a 
Sabbath 

9. The lunar month and the week in the 
Christian calendar. — The connexion of tho Chris- 
tian festival of Easter with the Jewish Passover, 
and of the Clmstian Sunday with the Jewish week, 
has given rise to movable feasts 111 the Chustian 
calendar These feasts fall on a lixed day of the 
week, which is geneially at a fixed mteival from 
Easter, which falls on a Sunday on or near the 
date of Passovei E10111 a very early period the 
Christians leckoned the date of the Passover and 
the consequent date of Easter for themselves. For 
tins purpose we find an inaccurate 84 yeais* cycle 
used at Home. Gradually tho cycle of 19 years 
supplanted all otheis, and, 111 the form in which it 
was accommodated to the Julian calendar, the 
effect on the assumed date of Passover was the 
same as if the Callippic cycle had been adopted 
It therefore assigned on an average 22® too much 
to the lunar month. The lesult was that by the 
16th cent the calculated new moons fell on an 
average four days latei than the true new moons. 
In the form which eventually won its way to 
acceptance the lule was that Easter fell on the 
fust Sundny aftei that 14th day of a lunar month 
which fell on or next after Maich 21, where 
March 21 was supposed to repiesent the date of 
the venial equinox, and it was widely, but 
erroneously, supposed that this rule was estab- 
lished by the Council of Nu*«Ta m A D 325. 

10. The Gregorian calendar.— The Julian year 
had been based on the mean mteival between two 
consecutive heliacal risings of Sinus in Lower 
Egypt. Tins was a species of sidereal year. 
Already m the 2nd cent. B C. Hipparchus had 
discovered a difleience between the sidereal year, 
which governs the sun’s position m relation to the 
fixed stais, and the tropical >ear, which governs 
tho time of the equinoxes and solstices ; but this 
discovery received little attention till the time of 
Ptolemy in the 2nd cent. A D. The result was 
that the dates of the equinoxes and solstices moved 
slowly backward in tho calendar year, until the 
date of the vernal equinox came to be March 11 
instead of March 21 In consequence a new 
calendar was issued m the year 1582 by Pope 
Gregory xill., assisted by the mathematician 
Clavius. Ten days were omitted at once so as to 
restore the vernal equinox to tho date which it had 
occupied at tho time of the Council of Nica'a ; and 
the mean length of tho calendar year was fixed 
at 365 d 5 h 49 2 ra The true length of the mean 
tropical year is at the present time 365 d 5 h 48 8 m , 
and must in 1582 have been 365 d 5 h 49 ra , the 
fraction of a minute being uncertain. It would 
appear, therefore, that the Gregorian calendar 
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adequately represents the tropical year. At the 
same time, provision was made for a coriection of 
the lunar dates, by means of which Easter is 
calculated. The new calendar assumed for tho 
lunar month a mean duration of 29 ,J 12 h 44 m 2 71“ 
— a duiation which will be correct about 400 yeais 
after the piesent date. The reformed calendar 
was immediately adopted in nearly all Catholic 
countries, but only slowly among Protestant States, 
and has not yet been accepted by the Gieek 
Church. It has the merit of checking the slow 
movement of the seasons backwaids, which char- 
acterizes the Julian calendar ; but it is a cumbrous 
system for calculations spread over long periods, 
and astronomers generally prefei to use the Julian 
and not the Gregorian year as the unit of time. 

n. The Muhammadan lunar year. — The 
Muhammadan religion has given cunency to an 
Arabian lunar calendar, in which the calendai 
year is a purely artificial period of twelve lunar 
months which is not correlated with the solar 
year, and which may begin at any season of that 
year. The beginnings of the months have usually 
oeen determined empirically ; but calendar rules 
have been devised for astionomical purposes, and 
the empirical dates are rapidly giving way, except 
for religious pui poses 

Litkraturk — Ideler, Ilandbuch der mathemat und techn 
Chronol , Berlin, 1825, 1820 , Lersch, fhnleit m die Chronol 'A 
Freiburg i Br 1801), Ginzel, Handbuch der mathemat und 
techn Chronol , i , Leipzig, 1900 , Schram, Kalendanograph 
und chronolog Ta/eln } Leipzig, 1908 

J. K Fotiikrinoiiam 

CALENDAR (African). — Data regarding the 
African calendar are scanty, and concerning many 
tribes are thus far entirely lacking ; but in general 
it may be afliimed that the degree of development 
was only meagre. A typical African calendar 
seems to he presented by that of the Waiumbi, a 
people centred betw een lat 0°-l° N , long. 27°~28° E 
According to Maes (Anthropos, iv. 627), 

4 lla comptenfc les mois par lunes, distinguent Jes saisons ct 
divisent l'amitfe d’api6s elles L’nnn6e des Warumbi va d’une 
saison s6che k 1’autre ('ellc-ci commence cn dot embre et fimt 
vers la fin de janvier L’annde comportc approxunativement 
13 lunes, inaia le-i Warumbi n'en oomptent point le nombre Ils 
ne eavent d’ailleurs point determiner o\a< Lenient le nombre de 
jours d’une amite Quelquefois ils comptent par lunes, vous 
diront qu’il y a quatre ou cmq lunes, que telle on telle chose est 
arnWie, inaia n'en tiennent point compto pour determiner leur 
Age, dont ils n’ont que pen ou point do notion Chez eux Ton 
est jeune ou vieux, niais on ne compte jamais le nombre 
d’ anodes de la vie ’ 

Perhaps the acme of African calendrical develop- 
ment is shown by the Yoruba, who have a year 
(odun) which is divided into a dry season (eivo~ 
erun ), the season of tho Harmattan wind (ewo-oye), 
and the rainy season (ewo-ojo), the latter subdivided 
into the first lains (aro-ho) and the last lams ( aro - 
kuro). They have a system of moons and weeks 
Tho week consists of 5 days 1 Ako-ojo (‘ First 
Day’), Ojo-awo (‘Day of the Secret’ [sacred to 
Ifal]), Ojo-Ogun (‘ Day of Ogun J [the god of iron]), 
Ojo-Shanqo Day of Shango ’ [the god of thunder]), 
and Ojo-Obcitala (‘Day of Obatala’) The first of 
these days is unlucky, and during it all work is 
forbidden ; while, in addition, all followers of a 
particular god must abstain from labour on the day 
sacred to that god ; blacksmiths, for example, are 
not allowed to ply their craft on Ojo-Ogun Six of 
these weeks are supposed to make a lunai month, 
about 12 hours being subtracted fiom the last- 
week in the moon to make it synchronize with the 
lunar month. The Yoruba aie unacquainted with 
the hour, but divide the day (osan) into 5 periods, 
and the night (oru) into 3 ‘ cock-cro wings.’ The 

1 Cf tho five day pnsar week of Java and Sumatra (below, 
p !81 b ) With this may be compared the Bab hamuUti, a period 
of 6 days (based on the sexagesimal system) used in commercial 
transactions (Ginzel, Uanabuch der mathemat und techn 
Chronologic , Leipzig, 1900, i 94, 119) , for further details regard- 
ing the Bab live-day week, see below, p 76». 


week of five days is also in use among the Akposa 
of W. Africa ; these are named Eyla , Ewa, Imle , 
Ekpc , and Eiole or Uivolowo-d&y, the last being 
sacred to that divinity. No work may be pei- 
formed on the second day, when worship is paid to 
deities other than Uwolowo (Muller, Antnropos , 
ii. 201). The Ahanta, of the W. Gold Coast, on 
the other hand, divide tho lunar month into two 
periods of 10 days and one of about 9£, while a 
week of 8 days is recorded in Old Calabar (Daniell, 
L* Institute ii. 90). 

The Tshi-speaking peoples of W. Africa divide 
their year, which consists of 13 lunar months 
(infi), into the ‘ little Hohbor’ ( Ahohhor kakrabah , 
May- August) and the ‘great Hohbor’ (Ahohbor 
kassi, September-Apnl), although some of the 
northern membeis of this stock have 12 months of 
30 or 32 days, named from the seasons, etc. The 
lunar months are divided into 4 penods of 7 days 
eaeli . Ad)ivo-da (‘ Khwadjo’s Day’), Ibna-da or 
Bna-da (‘ Kobma’s Day’), Wuku-da (‘Kwaku’s 
Day ’), Yaw da (‘ Yow’s [or Kwow’s] Day ’), Iffi-da 
(‘Kwofti’s Day’), Memm-da (‘Kwamin’s Day’), 
and Kwasi-da (‘Kwasi’s Day’), these names 
appaiently being those of distinguished ^luefs 
apotheosized after death Wednesday, Saturday, 
and Sunday are considered feminine and lucky ; 
Tuesday is a day of rest foi fishermen, Friday for 
agricultuiists, etc. The Tshi weeks begin at 
dilleicnt times of the day, and both the Tshi and 
the Gil add to each seven-day week, to make the 
period of 4 weeks agree with the lunar month. 
Besides this system, tho Tshi also reckon by periods 
of 40 or 42 clays, the end of each of these periods 
being the great Adae feast, which is follow ea, aftei 
18 or 20 days, by the little Adae, these Adaes, like 
the weeks, begiiinmgatdillcient penods of the day. 

Even where the system of lunar months has 
been developed, the older method may still persist, 
an admirable example of this being found among 
the Basuto of S.E Afnea. 

‘ More or less they keep or purely reckon their time by the 
seasons of the year (their changes), by animals (their birth 
time), by plants (their annuality or growth), by the stars, such 
as the Pleiades (their position, time of using and setting), but 
more especially by the moon itself A full month consists of 
that space of time from the beginning of the evening when the 
new moon is to be seen m the west to the last day of its 
appearance m the heavens , and, moreover, includes two more 
days when the moon cannot be seen at all in the heavens 
The first of these two days is called or said by them that the 
moon e tie mefela, lit. ‘ is gone into the darks * , and the second, 
e tlakoa ke httoene^ lit ‘is being greeted by the apes ’ 1 
After these days the new moon will be plainly visible to every- 
body, and therefore on this account they begin on this day to 
count, a new month Little regard is paid as to counting the 
number of days in any month, since the bulky moon itself fills 
up the deficiency ' (Sechcfo, Anthropos , iv 931 f ) 

The twelve lunar months of tho Basuto year 
(, selemOy also meaning 4 spring,’ 4 plough-time ’) 
begin in August, and beai the following names : 
Phato , Loetse (‘Anointer,’ because, m the quaint 
words of Sechefo, himself a native Basuto, 4 the 
hardy month of Phato [August] has truly been 
syringed, anointed, and sweetened by the present 
Loetse [anointer] anointing the land as it were by 
the sweet oil of delicacy and smiling verdure’), 
Mphalane (apparently fiom Liphalana , 4 glitteis,’ 
because ‘ the fields are sparkling and glittering as 
if it were oceans of water gently moved by the soft 
breezes, and thus dancing under the brilliant sun ’ ; 
this was formerly the month for the rite of female 
circumcision), Pulungoana ( 4 young gnu,’ these 
animals being born at this tune of the year), 
Tsitoe ( 4 grasshopper,’ being the time of the hatch- 
ing of such insects), Pherekhong ( 4 inter- joining of 
sticks ’ [foi building the huts of tho watchers who 
keep the birds from destroying the crops]), Tlhakola 
(‘wiping oil ’ [of the green but impregnated husks, of 

i Because the apes, seated on the mountain-peaks, can see 
the new moon before it becomes visible to men dwelling lower 
down 
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the mabele crop]), Tlhakubele or Hlakubele (‘ the 
mabele in grain 1 ), ’Mesa (‘fire-kindling’ [by the 
bird-scarers m the chill early morning] or ‘ roasting 5 
[of mealies, which are plentiful in this month]), 
Motseanong (‘laughter at birds’ [the mabele now 
being ripe and able to mock the attacks of the 
birds, thus lolieving the bird-scareis of then 
tasks]), Phupjoanc (‘beginning of swelling’ [of the 
senyarela-balcmi, a sort of bulb]), and Phupu 
(‘ bulging out 5 [of plants]). 

It need scarcely be said that in parts of Afuca, 
Muhammadanism has influenced the calendar, as 
is clearly seen, foi instance, in the divisions of the 
day among the inhabitants of Bornu (Koelle, 
African Native Literature , London, 1854, p. 284). 

The recunence of sacred days among the Yoruba 
and Tshi has already been noted In like fashion, 
Tuesday and Sunday, and especially Friday, are 
unlucky m Senegal ; among the Mandingan Bam- 
barra of the Sudan lucky days were the first of the 
month, even days not containing 6, and odd days 
containing 5 ; in Akkra, on the Gold Coast, a 
distinction was even drawn between lucky days of 
a greater or less degree of good fortune ; and m 
Ashanti only about 150 days were recognized as 
sufficiently lucky for the commencement of im- 
portant undei takings. Besides these days, there 
were festivals at greater intervals, such as the 
feast cclebiating the planting of the yam m 
Dahomey, Ashanti, Fernando Po, etc , and that 
held at the harvest of the same fruit on the Gold 
Coast. 

Literature — Waltz, Anthropol der Naturvulker , Leipzig, 
18(*)-77, li 201 f, 224 , Ellis, Tshi-sptaking Peoples , Loudon, 
1882, pp 216-221, and Yorulta-bpeaking Peoples , London, 1894, 
pp 142-161 , Sechcfo, 1 The Twelve Lunar Months among the 
Basuto,’ In Anthropos, iv 9.11-941, v 71-81 The special thanks 
of the writer are due to Father Wilhelm Schmidt, 8 V D , editor 
of Anthropos, for his courtesy in sending him ad\anee sheets of 
the second part of Sechefo’s study expressly for the completion 
of the present article LOUIS H. GRAY. 

CALENDAR (American) — i. Calendar sys- 
tems of the North American Indians — The Noith 
American Indians may, broadly speaking, bo 
classed among those peoples who stand midway 
between the hunter state and the agucultural 
condition of existence Some of the tribes among 
them possess calendar systems noli m varied festi- 
vals and celebrations, all more or less of an agn 
cultural character ; whilst others scarcely appear 
to notice the passage of time and the seasons, and 
possess almost no distinguishing feasts or other 
social observances. But all, even those living 
upon a more or less fixed agricultural basis, are 
at one in the simplicity of then methods of com- 
puting time, varying only in the moio or less 
elaborate manner in which they eelebiate its prin- 
cipal seasonal stages. Day and night, the changes 
of the moon and the seasons, the growth of vege- 
tation and annual plants, and the habits of ani- 
mals and birds, form the data upon which their 
systems are based. By some of the tribes foui 
daily divisions were recognized — sunrise, noon, 
sunset, and midnight ; whilst tho diurnal round 
was usually designated a ‘ night ’ or ‘ sleep ’ The 
manner of reckoning the years depended upon the 
locality in which the tube was situated. Thus, 
in the more northerly latitudes they were known 
as ‘ snows,’ and in the south as * summers.’ The 
four seasons were veiy generally recognized, 
and weie named according to the natural pheno- 
mena incidental to their recurrence in various 
latitudes. 

The lunation is by far the most impoitant of the 
time divisions known to the Northern Amerinds 
Before the coming of the white man there was, it 
is supposed, but little attempt at the construction 
of anything like a lunar year, and, wlioie this at- 
tempt was made, the number of lunations embraced 
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by a ‘ year’ was generally 12 Some of the tubes, 
however, lockoncd 13 moons to a yeai ; and in one 
calendar — that of tho Kiowa, which pos*esses 12 
moons — half a moon is intenalated in one of tho 
unequal four seasons, and the othei halt in the 
following season, the year commencing with tho 
second half of a moon. Among the Zufu of New 
Mexico the year is known as a ‘ passage of time,’ 
and the seasons as ‘the stops of the yeai,’ The 
new year is called * mid-joumey of the sun,’ to 
designate the middle of the solar round between 
the summei solstices. With the Ztim, half of the 
months are ‘nameless,’ and the othei six months 
‘ named ’ ; that is, tho first six months have dehmte 
names, and the last six of the year have ntualistic 
names (such as Yellow, Blue, Ked, White, Varie- 
gated, and Black), derived fiom the colours of the 
prayer-sticks oileied up at the height of each 
‘ descent,’ or moon, to the gods of the north, west, 
south, east, zenith, and nadir, who are severally 
represented by these colouis. 

Compensation for the suiplus days in the solai 
year appears to have occurred to the Sioux or 
Ojibwas Captain Jonathan Carvel, in his Three 
Years ’ Travels through the Interior Parts of North 
America (1796), says 

1 Some nations among them reckon their years by moons, 
and make them consist of twelve synodical or lunar months, 
observing, when thirty moons have waned, to add a super- 
numerary one, which they term the lost moon , and then begin 
to count as before ’ (p lbl) 

He proceeds to relate that the Inst appeaianee 
of each moon was hailed by the Indiana with joy 
They gave a name to each month as follow s, the 
year beginning at the lirst new moon after the 
vernal equinox : 

March, Worm Month , April, Month of Plants ; May , Month 
of Flowers, June , Hot Moon, July , Buck Moon; August, 
Sturgeon Moon, September, Corn Moon, October , Tra\ellmg 
Moon , November, Beaver Moon , December , Hunting Moon , 
January, Cold Moon ; Febiuary, Snow Moon 

They called the last days of each moon tho 
‘ naked days,’ and its fust appeal ancc its ‘ coming 
to life again.’ They had no division of weoks, but 
counted days by ‘ sleeps,’ half days by pointing to 
the sun at noon, and quarteis by tho rising and 
setting of tho sun, for all of which they possessed 
hieroglyphic signs The Ilaidah intercalated what 
they called a ‘ between-month,’ because it was be- 
tween the two periods into which they divided the 
year ; and it is possible that this Avas sometimes 
omitted in oidei to rectify the calendar. The 
Creeks counted 12i moons to the year, adding a 
moon at the end of eveiy second year, reckoned 
half in the pieceding and half m the following 
year, much as did the Kiow r a. Many tribes kept 
lecords of events by means of symbolic figures 
or hieioglyplis One of the most remarkable of 
theso is the Dakota ‘ Lone-dog winter count,’ 
painted on a buflalo skin, and depicting tho 
events embiaccd between the yeais 1800 and 1871 
The calendar history of the Kiow r a is a similar 
lecoid of tribal affairs Tho Sioux tribes of the 
East measuie time by leather thongs knotted in 
various ways — a device which w as adopted by the 
Governor of South Caiolina in his dealings with 
them (Moonev). They divide the year into live 
seasons, but do not possess so minute and peculiar 
a division of it as the Bella Coola Inmans of 
British Columbia, who resolve the year into two 
paits, separated by the winter and summei sol- 
stices, which they regard as periods of lndetiruto 
length, and between which five months are counted. 
Each solstice is leckoned, therefore, as approxi- 
mately six weeks (Boas) 

The tubes of California, though related ethno- 
logically in a more oi less intimate manner, diffei 
consideiably from one another in their ealendai 
system. T)ie Hupa keep no account of time, as 
they consider it supeifluous to do so, and guess at 
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one’s age by examining the teeth. The Manlu 
believe that Kodoyampeh, the Creator, established 
the seasons, which they divide into Kum-men-ni , 
the lain season ; Yo-ho-men-m, the leaf season ; 
I-hidak-k i, the dry season ; and Mat-men-m, the 
falling-leaf season. The Pima of Southern Arizona 
have long been accustomed to lecord events by 
means of notched sticks 

4 Four sticks/ says Russell, 4 were “ told ” to me by the men 
in whose charge they were To anj other person they would 
have been absolutely meaningless * (‘ Fima Annals ’ in A men can 
Anthi opoloqist , \ol v ) 

The years are marked on these sticks by tians- 
verse notches ; the events by smallei notches m 
rude symbols The oldest of these annals date 
from the time of the meteoric shower of 13th Nov. 
1833, but older sticks were remembered by aged 
members of the tube 

The Algonquin Indians of Vuginia reckoned 
years by ‘winters,’ oi cohonks — a name taken 
by them from the note of the wild geese duiing 
that season. They divided the year into the 1 mel- 
ding or blossoming season (spring), highest sun 
season (summer), coin-gathering season (autumn), 
and cohonk (winter) The months they desig- 
nated as the moon of stags, corn moon, iiist and 
second moon of cohonk, etc. They made no dis- 
tinction between one hour and another; but they 
divided the day into tlnee paits—the rise, power, 
and low (‘img of the sun They kept a calembxi 
by making knots in stung, not unlike the qmjio 
recoids of the Peruvians. 

The modern Cieeks commence the New Year 
immediately after the celebration of the Busk, 1 oi 
ripening of the new r corn, in August (see below) 
They divide the year into tw r o seasons only, viz. 
winter and summer ; and subdivide it by the suc- 
cessive moons, as follows 

Heydthluccoor (Big ripening moon), August , Otami'ouskdrkee 
(Little chestnut moon), September , Otanwo6sk6lucco (Big chest 
nut moon), October , IteewtioWr (Falling-leaf moon), Novem- 
ber , Thlii(tolucco (Big winter moon), December, ThUifftU htisee 
(Little winter moon, or Big winter moons joung brother), 
January , Ilonldhltihdssee (Windy moon), Februnry , Tausaut - 
chooser (Little spring moon), Maich, Tan*nuUht i eliiccn (Big 
spring moon), Apnl , Keehdwe (Mulberry moon), Ma\ , Kthhd- 
hassee (Blackberry moon), June , Ildycuchee (Little ripening 
moon), Jul> 

They count the number of days or years, eithei 
past or to come, by tens, and can rarely compute 
moic neaily than within a moon the date upon 
which a gi\ en event took place 

The Comanches, says Schoolcraft (Iiist. of 
Indian h ibes, n 129), possess 

4 no computation of time be v \ oiul the seasons, which they 
count by the rising height of the grass, falling of the leaves, 
and the cold and hot seasons They seldom count by new 
moons With them one sun is one day * 

The Dakotas, says the same authority (n. 177), 
‘ count time by seasons, and 28 days to the moon ’ 
The names of the moons aie 

January „ Hard moon , February, Moon in winch racoons 
run , March , Moon of sore eies , Ajml , Moon when the geese 
lay. May , Moon for planting, Jane, Moon for strawberries 
and hoeing corn , Jvly, Midsummer, August, Moon in whidi 
corn is gathered , Septembei , Wild nee moon , Octolm and 
November, Running ot the doe , December, Moon when the does 
shed their horns 

The Man dans and Minnetarecs, Dakotan tribes, 
.are geneially awaio that there aie more than 12 
lunations in a year, but have no foimal names for 
the lunar periods. The Ilidatsa, a people of the 
same nation, speak of the seasons of 4 cold w r eatlier ’ 
or of ‘snowq’ of ‘ wai m weather,’ and of ‘death’ 
or 4 decay ’ ; hut they do not regulaily allot a 
certain number of moons to each of these seasons. 

2. Festivals connected with the calendar of the 
N. American Indians. — To a tribe subsisting upon 
an agricultural basis the prime object of keeping 
a calendar is the proper recognition and timely 
rememhiance of seasonal festivals. In latitudes 
where the seasons aie by no means exact in their 
1 Denied from Creek puskxta— 4 fasting. 


recurrence, the lack of a stated calendar would 
quite disorganize all these celebrations ; and, oven 
with its aid, some confusion prevails m certain 
tribes as to the exact dates upon which certain 
ceremonies should be held. Many of these func- 
tions are of a highly elaboiate nature, and occupy 
many days m their observance, the most minute 
attention being paid to the proper performance of 
the various rites connected with them. They con- 
sist, for the most part, of a preliminary fast, 
followed by symbolic dances or magical cere- 
monies, and concluding with a gluttonous orgy. 
A wide similarity prevails among these ordinances 
in Noitli America, and, broadly speaking, it may 
lie laid down that visible differences may lie 
accounted for by circumstances of environment 
or vanations in seasonal changes. 

Of the Indians of Virginia (Algonquins), who 
w ere the first to come undei the notice of Euro- 
peans, it was observed that they held regularly 
recuning festivals to celebrate the ripening of 
fruits and gram, and more liregulai feasts to mark 
the return of wild fowl and the hunting season in 
genet al These were obviously the celebrations 
of a people subsisting on a basis midway between 
the hunting and the agncultuial states. %That 
they were being slowly impelled towards the 
lattei phase, however, is evident from the fact 
that then most important annual festival marked 
the period of haivest, the celebration of which 
lasted Bevei al days Dances w'ere engaged m, and 
heroic songs recited ; and the entire observance 
appears to have been identical, in its general 
aspects, with the Indian festivals of the present 
day. The Cieeks, as noted above, commence their 
New Year at a sinnlai period, after the celebra- 
tion of the Busk The Cherokees recognize the 
same feast, at w hich time they bum all rubbish, 
and cleanse their habitations A fast is then held 
for three days, dm mg which time purgatives are 
taken All dimes except murder are pardoned, 
so that the community as a whole may commence 
the new period fiee of sin. On the fourth morning 
the high pi lest produces a new r tire by friction, 
and the membeis of the tube are supplied, fiom it. 
Feasting and dancing aie then indulged in for 
three days, aftei winch the people icturn to 
their usual avocations. This festival of the Busk , 
however, appears to have had othei significance 
besides that of a mere seasonal offering of first- 
fi uits. All the dances, invocations, and rites were 
shaped and ruled by the application of the number 
four and its multiples m every imaginable relation. 
Besides being a seasonal eel oblation, it possessed 
the significance of a saculice to the foui wunds — 
the rain-hnngeis. Four logs w T eie placed in the 
shape of a cross pointing to the loui cardinal 
points, and then consumed by fire, thus symliol- 
lzmg the four winds to which they were a buint- 
oflcnng. The four winds originally typified the 
four ancestors of the human lace. 

Adheiing to our classification of tribes accord- 
ing to the chronological sequence by which they 
became known to Europeans, we find that the 
Mandans (Dakotas) celebrated each yeai, as their 
principal festival, the ‘Buffalo Dance’ — a feast 
which marked the return of the Imflalo-liunting 
season The actions of buffaloes were imitated by 
eight men w earing the skins of these animals on 
their hacks, with horns, hoofs, and tails remain- 
ing Their bodies were painted black, red, or 
white ; and a lock of buffalo hair was tied round 
their ankles. In their right hand they held a 
rattle, and in the left a slender rod, 6 ft. long, 
while on the back a hunch of gieen willow boughs 
was worn. The ceremony took place at the 
season of the yeai when the willow leaves fully 
expand under the bank of the river. Pairing off, 
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the danceis took up then positions on four diflbrcnt 
sides of a large canoe, to lepiesent the foui cai- 
dinal points of the compass. Two figures were 
painted black, to represent night ; and two led, 
to represent day Two men, diessed as gn/zly 
bears, stood beside the canoe, continually thieatcn- 
mg to devour any one who intei fered with the 
ceremony ; and these had to be appeased w ith 
food, which, m turn, was snatched away fiom 
them, and carried oil to the pranie by two otliei 
men. These weie chased by a swaim of urchins, 
who relieved the men of their spoil Dining the 
ceremony the old men beat upon sacks, chanting 
supplications for bull aloes and other provender. 
On the fourth day a man entered in the guise of 
an evil spmt, who was diiven from the vicinity 
with stones and curses. 

Although, on tho surface, this festival would appear to be 
wholly a seaHonal celebration, the introduction of the four 
cardinal points, which are therein symbolized, renders it more 
complex in its aspect Essentially a hunlei, tho red man has 
ever these points present to his mind, and linked they are to 
him, as to Empedocles, * the source of cver-tlowmg nature ’ 
Catlin, who recounts the c immistances of the festival, did not 
detect its ongin in the veneration of the cardinal points, lmt 
numerous cognate myths since collet ted prove it to have had 
this conception as its foundation The Buffalo Dance was pro- 
bably purely seasonal feast, which became confounded with 
the oilier idea of worshipping the four points of the umveise 

The festivals of the Thompson Diver Indians of 
Biitisli Columbia ha\e been fully investigated by 
Teit. They appear to be almost wholly social 
m their natuie, and to possess but little tine 
seasonal significance. In tho winter-house feasts 
of these people a messenger is sent ahead by tho 
visitors to announce then coming, so that the 
function takes somewhat the shape of a ‘surpnse 
party.’ He fuithei lets down food through a hole 
in the hut. Another custom of this ti ibe is to let 
down a kettle bedecked with featheis, and a lighted 
slow match, into the hut of the person to be visited, 
and to swing it violently, to the accompaniment 
of a rhythmic song. Those who have inserted it 
keep withdrawing it, while those inside attempt 
to catch and detain it when captured. Bundles 
of clothing and food are t hi own down to the 
inmates of tho hut as presents, and Jatei on they 
return the visit. The semi public feasts of the 
Thompson River Indians aie known as ‘pot- 
latches,’ and the staple food at these enteitam- 
ments is usually horse flesh When this tube 
gathers at the spring-house (nslaptsf'l t) for the 
annual fishing, a gieat dance-feast takes place 
The people assemble in full festival paint, and 
commence dancing at sunrise, tiie mained and 
unmarried men and women foiming foui separate 
groups. One chief stands at the w est, and anothei 
at the east. These help to keep tune foi the rlancei s, 
and lead the singing, at mteivals praying and 

} >rophesying The unmairied people chooso then 
msnamls and wives during the hist dance of the 
morning, and this part of the ceiemony would 
seem symbolic of tho spnng mating season At 
sunset the people again dance four time*, and 
then disperse to then homes. Aftei sunset a 
ceremonial smoke is held by the older men, when 
four pipes aie smoked to the foui caultnal points, 
or then spiritual piototypes. About fifty or sixty 
years ago the chief of the ceremonies began to 
hold these dances once a week, on Saturdays, and 
kept the days by cutting notches in sticks 

The Kwakiutl Indians of British Columbia have 
a winter dance, connected with the lefnnding 
of the purchase-money for a wife It is most 
elaborate, but consists cluetly m rigorous cleanli- 
ness, and dancing in chaiactei, and closes with a 
veritable orgy. 

One of the most highly de\ eloped and elaborate 
festival-systems of tho A mounds is that of the 
Hopi or Moki of Arizona, which has been ex- 


haustively studied by seveial pi eminent antlno- 
polo<n*ts. It is typical of the snake-dances of all 
the Pueblo Indians, and is almost theatric in its 
pci foi niances The Soi/atinw u is a winter-solstice 
ceremony, held in Decemboi, and lasting about 
9 days. It is purely an mitiatoiy ceiemony, m 
whicli the young men of tho tube are put thiough 
tests akin to those generally supposed to form part 
of the Masonic system On passing the tests, the 
candidate is admitted to one oi other of the secret 
societies of the tribe The 1* own mu ceremony 
(nowamn — ‘ put in older’) is celeluated under the 
direction of the chief puest of the Powaniu 
fiateinity By this rite the fields and gardens 
are symbolically put in oidei, and protected 
against sand-stoi ms, ants, and other destructive 
forces, and finally are consecrated for the coming 
planting season From 8 to 12 men paiticipate, 
belonging to the difieient totem clans— Badger, 
Crow, Rabbit, etc. The high puest is assisted 
by the chief of the Katcina clan, tho head of a 
kindled society The peuod of the Powamu ceie- 
mony is in Febiuaiy Tho Mishonquot i ceiemony 
is held in August, in alternate yeais, and is pei- 
foimed by the Snake and Antelope fraternities. 
It is announced on the fourth day following the 
last day of the Nwian, or larew'ell ceiemony of tho 
Katcina brothei hood’s season. It is essentially a 
seasonal festivity, t lie principal object of which is 
to obtain a good lam-supply, and it lasts 24 days. 
It is divided into groups of foui days each— two 
of four days eat h, lie foie the yuvqyu> oi assembly 
day , then, tw r o of four days each oi the ceiemony 
puie and simple , and, finally, foui days following 
the public perfoimance, which are exclusively de- 
voted to meirymaking The Oi dibi , summer snake- 
ceremony, has been more fully analyzed than any 
of the otheis It is pieccdcd by a pielimmaiy 
ceiemony sixteen days before, and by a nine-day 
ceremony which commences eight days before the 
snake-dance In tho years when the snake-dance 
is not pei formed, a complicated ‘flute ceiemony’ 
takes its place Tlieie exist two factions who 
never take part in tin* same festivities, called by 
Voth the ‘Conservatives’ and * Liberals/ who are 
hostile to one another. The exact time foi tho 
peiformance of the snake-dance is difficult to place, 
as much depends on the condition uf the melon 
and other crops. If the cli ought is gieat, the ciops 
sutfei, and the ceremony is hastened, but the date 
is partly regulated by that of the last Katcina 
ceiemony in July, the snake-danco usually taking 
place on the foui th day after the last dance of the 
Katcina ceremony There is also a winter cere- 
mony lasting nine days, which is celeluated in 
January The same Hums, oi dance-houses, are 
made use of as in the summei ceremony, and 
the same songs mtioduccd This is the Katrina 
festival, which usually takes place m yeats with 
even numbers, and lasts nitoi mitt cut ly until the 
summei festnal season. These snake-charming 
ceremonies have their ongin in tho universal re\er- 
ence show n to the scipent tribe all over America — 
a level ence based on the idea that the snake under- 
went an annual lejuvenescenee m the casting of 
its skin, or pei haps that the symbol of the serpent 
with its tail in its mouth repieson ted the lound, 
full sun of August, the season of the coi oniony of 
the snake-dance. The latter hypothesis is the 
liioi e probable, as in the Katcina w intei ceiemony 
snakes are nevei used. 

The Pima tiiheof the Southern lnanch of the 
Athapascan family rnaik then dunking festivals 
m * Ti'i'inn drunks ’on then notched stu k calendars 
by the lettei C T ’ These take phu e at the haivest 
season of the saqnmu cactus, which marks the 
beginning of the yeai. It also coincides with the 
maize and inesquite harvest, and the ton id heat 
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of summer. These festivals paitake more of the 
nature of debaucheries than of ritualistic cere- 
monies, and are purely seasonal celebrations. 

* Illness feasts ’ are common with the Apache 
Indians. These are held for the purpose of banish- 
ing illness, and consist in the patient who suflers 
being fed by the medicine-man with choice food 
and tiswm dunk, to the accompaniment of chant- 
ing. Should an epidemic be prevalent, however, 
a regular festival with dancing takes place, for 
the puipose of exorcizing those poweis of evil 
who are regarded as answerable for the misfortune. 
The Apaches aie not, however, overburdened with 
revei ential ideas, or prone to self-humiliation, and 
have few leligious festivals. Their principal cele- 
brations are the ‘ Scalp Dance/ held after a success- 
ful combat, a ceremony for the purification of 
weapons, and burial-feasts attendant upon the 
sepulture of famous warriors. 

The Iroquois have a ‘ Feast of the Dead ’ which 
occurs once in twelve years. The tribe proceed to 
the burying-place, and, after * reviving 5 the names 
of those who have been dead for twelve years, ex- 
hume their bodies and cast them into a pit, along 
with clothing and provender, much in the spirit 
in which pre- historic man supplied ins dead with 
things material. 

The festivals of the tribes of California have 
been fully examined by Stephen Poweis, who has 
skilfully analyzed the seasonal ceremonies of the 
Maidu, Konkan, Karok, Yuki, and other confeder- 
acies. The Maidu have four great festivals in the 
year : the Hok-tom-we-dah (open-air festival), in 
the spring ; I-lak-kum-we-dah (dry season festival), 
about 1st July ; Ush-ti-naoh (burning of the dead), 
about 1st September , and Yak hai-wc-dah (winter 
festival), about the end of December— all seasonal. 
Other important festivals of this tribe are the 
‘ Mangamta Dance/ held to celebrate the ripening 
of the manganita berry, and the 4 Great Spnit 
Dance’ m propitiation of demons. The Konkan, 
in the Tst-pi ka-mi-ni , or ‘Weeping Dance/ have 
a ceremony akin to the Iroquois ‘Feast of the 
Dead’ and the Maidu ‘Burning of the Dead/ It 
is held m the last days of August, begins m the 
ovenmg, and lasts till daybreak. The celebrants 
bring food and clothing to the place of sepulture, 
all of which articles must be new. These they 
hang on a semicircle of boughs In the centre 
burns a large fire, close to the graves, round 
which a solemn dance is executed. The goods are 
then burned, and their * astral ’ counterparts are 
supposed to reach those deceased persons for whom 
they were intended. This occasion marks the 
New Year’s Day of the tube. The Karok have 
a ‘Dance of Piopitiation ’ on 1st September, for 
the purpose of propitiating the spirits of earth and 
forest, when a tire is kindled — the lirst of the rainy 
season. Their ‘ Salmon Dance ’ is held at the 
opening of the salmon-fishing season, to ensure a 
good catch. The Yurok have a similar festival. 
The Wailakki celebrate a ‘ Clover Dance/ which 
is held when the burr clover is fit to eat , the Yuki 
have a ‘ Green Corn Dance ’ at a similar season ; 
and the Tatu and Pomu have an ‘ Acorn Dance * 
The last mentioned race possesses a curious festival, 
or rather ceremonial observance, known as the 
* Grand Devil Dance. ’ It is held under the auspices 
of the fraternity of the ‘ Woman -Tamers ’ once in 
7 years, and is looked forward to with terror by 
the women of the tribe. Yu-ku-ku-la (the devil) 
is supposed to visit the tribe m the guise of certain 
of its members. With these Satanic emissaries the 
men of the tribe engage m sham combat m defence 
of the women. This quaint custom is said to have 
had its rise in the mtiaetability of the women of 
the Pomu, whom the men honed to render more 
amiable by this means. The Nishinam celebrate 


a ‘First Grass Dance* after the rainy season, and 
a ‘ Second Grass Dance ’ in the spring. Another 
vernal festival of theirs is the We-da, held in the 
early spring to guard against snake-bites The 
Ta-tu-lo-wi$ t or ‘ Rattlesnake Dance/ of the Yokuts 
is held by the medicine-men of the tribe for the 
purpose of giving immunity to the Indians, for a 
year, from the dreaded snake-bito. 

3. Fasts of the N. American Indians. — The prac- 
tice of fasting is observed far and wide among the 
Indians, and, although frequently practised in con- 
nexion with public ceremonials, is perhaps more 
generally carried out in private. The first fast of 
life is usually the pubei ty-fast , when the youth or 
girl is sent to a deserted locality to lemam alone 
for a period ranging fiom one day to a week, 
during which time he or she is supposed to be 
granted visions by means of which their career 
in life, or sometimes the nature of their totemic 
connexion with the supernatural, is to be made 
clear. The fast is usually accompanied by signs 
of self-abasement, such as torn garments or com- 
plete denudation, and earth-strewn head. 

The most complete account of a puberty-fa8t is that of 
Catherine Wabose, or O^eewyahnockwut Oquay, an Indian 
prophetess, whose experiences thereof were taken f*om her 
own lips by Mrs Schoolcraft When she was 12 or 13 years 
old, she left her mother’s lodge, and built a small one for her- 
self After a fast of four days, she was visited by her mother, 
who gave her a little snow-water to drink On the night of 
the sixth day, whilst still fasting, she was conscious of a super- 
natural voice, which invited her to walk along a shining path, 
which led forwaids and upwards. There she first met Kau-ge- 
qay-be-qua, the ‘Everlasting Standing Woman,* who told her 
her supernatural name Sho next met Mo 7 udo‘Wimnee 8 t or 
the 4 Little Man Spirit,’ who told her that his name would 
be the name of her first son. She was next addressed by 
O-Shau-wau-e-geeghick , or the 4 Bright Blue Sky,’ who endowed 
her with the gift of life. She was then encircled by bright 
points of light, and by sharp painless instruments, but, mount- 
ing upon a flsh-liko animal, she swam through the air back to 
the lodge On the Bixth day her mother fed her with a little 
dried trout, and on that night she experienced a repetition 
of the vision. On the seventh day sho was fed with a little 
unded corn in snow-water After the seventh day Bhe 
held a large round object like a stone descend from the sky 
and enter the lodge It conferred upon her the gift of prophecy, 
and by virtue of this she assumed the rank of a prophetess 
upon her return to the tribe 

Before einbaiking upon a warlike expedition , or 
prior to a great hunt, it is quite common for the 
warrior or hunter to fast, and medicme-men re- 
garded the practice as one which conferred upon 
them special powers of illumination. Initiation 
into secret or religious societies is almost invariably 
preceded by more or less ngorous abstinence, and 
in some of the groat festivals the chief participants 
were obliged to fast prior to the ceremony. The 
length of these varied with the tribe, but in general 
their duration was from one to four days, a day 
being counted as from midnight to sunset. Water 
as well as solid food is generally prohibited in an 
Indian fast. The native standpoint as regards 
fasting is succ inctly put by a Cherokee medicine- 
man, who explains its necessity as ‘a means to 
spiritualize theJiuman nature, and quicken the 
spiritual vision by abstinence from earthly food/ 
It is not uncommon to regard it as a means by 
which the ‘ smell ’ of worldly things may lie 
removed. Tribal fasts are often announced, to 
avert any disaster which the medicine-men believe 
threatens the community. 

4. South American calendars and seasonal 
festivals.— ( 1 ) Peru. — The only species of chron- 
ology known in the Peru of the Incas was a lunar 
reckoning. The four cardinal points m the sun’s 
course were asceitained by means of tlie inti - 
huatana , a device consisting of a high flattened 
rock surmounted by a small cone, the shadow of 
which, falling on certain notches on the stone 
below, marked the date of the great sun-festivals. 
The Peruvians, however, had no true calendar. 
At Cuzco, the capital, the solstices were measured 
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by pillars called pachacta unanchac , or indicators 
or time, which weie erected in four groups on 
eminences — two in the dircc tion of sunrise, and 
two in that of sunset— to mark the extieme points 
of the sun’s rising and setting The solstices weio 
known to have ai rived when the sun rose and set 
between the middle pair in each group The 
nearest approximation to the year known to the 
Incan astronomers was the prnmtive one of 3G0 
days, divided into 12 moons of 30 days each. These 
moons were not calendar months in the correct 
sense, but merely a succession of lunations, com- 
mencing with the winter solstice ; and no method 
appears to have existed by which the reckoning 
might be co-ordinated with the succession of yeais. 
The names of the twelve moons, so far as can be 
ascertained from various sources, weie as follows . 

Huchuy Pucuy Quilla (Small-Growing moon), approximately 
January , Hatun Pucuy Quilla (Great-growing moon), approxi- 
mately February , Paucar Pucuy Quilla (Flower growing 
moon), approximately March , Aynhua Quilla (Twin-ears 
moon), approximately April , Aymuray Quilla (Harvest moon), 
approximately May f Aucay Cusqui Quilla fBreaking-soil 
moon), approximately June , Chahua Huarqui Quilla (Irriga- 
tion moon), approximately July , Tarpuy Quilla (Sowing 
moon), approximately August , Ccoya Raymi Quilla (Moon of 
the Mofcn-fcast), approximately September , Uma Raymi (Quilla 
(Moon of the Feast of the province of Uma), approximately 
October; Ayamarca Raymi Quilla (Moon of the Feast of tho 
province of Ayamarca), approximately November , Ccapac 
Raymi Quilla (Moon of the Great Feast of the Sun), approxi- 
mately December 

That the natural course of the moon was tho 
standard of time with the Peruvians is inferred 
chiefly fiom the fact that the pnncipal religious 
festivals began on the new moon following a 
solstice or equinox. The ceremonies in connexion 
with the greatest festival, the Ccapac Raymi , were 
made to approximate to the lunar phases, the 
various stages commencing with tho 9th day, full 
moon, and 21st day, or last quarter Put there 
is good reason to believe that the ruling authoi- 
ities often determined upon which moon a cei- 
tain festival was to take place, and were by no 
means rigid in their acceptance of ecclesiastical 
chronology. 

With the Peiuvians each month had its approxi- 
mate festival, or rather a festival was apportioned 
to each lunation. But the solstices and equinoxes 
were tho occasions of established ceremonies The 
ai rival of the wmtei solstice, which m Peru occurs 
in June, was celebrated by the Intip Raymi , or 
great feast of the sun. The principal Peruvian 
festival was the Ccapac Raymi, tho national feast 
of the gieat god Pachacamac, which took place at 
the summei solstice, when the New Year was sup- 
posed to begin Molina, Fernandez, and Gaici- 
lasso, howevei, date the New Year from the winter 
solstice. The vernal equinox, which m Pei u oeeuis 
in September, and coincides with the beginning of 
the rainy season, was the occasion of tho thud 
great feast of the Inca year, the Ccapac Situa , or 
Ccoya Raymi (moon-feast). 

The general chaiacter of these festivals appears 
to have been mild, and indeed almost child- like. 
They usually consisted in the sacrifice of llamas 
from the sacred herds, libations of maguey or 
maize-spirit, and the performance of symbolic 
dances. One of the most picturesque was that of 
the Citoc Raymi , or gradually lnci casing sun, held 
m June, when nine days were given up to festival 
For thiee days previous to the event a rigorous 
fast was observed, and no fire might be kindled in 
any house. On the fouitli day the Inca, accom- 
panied by the people en masse , proceeded to the 
great square of Cuzco to hail the rising sun, the 
advent of which they awaited in silence. On its 
appearance they greeted it with a loyous tumult, 
ana, forming in procession, marched to the golden 
Temple of tlie Sun, where llamas were saciiliced, 
and a new fire was kindled by means of a concave 


mirror. Gram, flowers, animals, and aromatic 
gums weie tho usual sacrificial oflenngs on such 
occasions. This festival was luoadly typical of all 
tho seasonal eelebiations of the Peruvians 

Tho calendar of Incan Peru was puiely agiicul- 
tural in its basis, and maiked m its great festivals 
the renewal or abandonment of the Jabouis of the 
field. It owed little to astionomical obseivation, 
and was not more advanced than the calendars of 
races otheiwiso much interior m civilization 

(2) Chili — The Araucans, the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Chili, observed the solstices by the shadows 
of rocks, reckoning time independently by a suc- 
cession of 12 lunations having seasonal names. 

(3) Brazil . — The Bakam Canbs of Brazil possess 
a calendar which is almost unique in its nomen- 
clature, illustrating, as it does, the tiansition from 
a merely seasonal leekonmg to one in which the 
penod of haivest is indicated It is as follows : 

Khopolaten — 1 haulcst rain’ (about January), Khopopogeto, 
‘less rain ’ (Ftbruar>) , Khopnhoketatile, ‘rain ceases' (March) , 
Khuraitile, ‘it (the weather) becomes good’ (April), Sagheho, 
‘wood-cutting’ (May and June), (July nameless), Jhuitabe, 

* end - of - the - day - time * (August), Khopoewilr, 4 tho rain-in- 
coming f (September and (>( toher) , (Nov nameless) , Anazmtule, 

‘ the-inaize-npens * (I)e< ember) 

The Uapes of Brazil have a calendar to mark 
the recurrence of the Dahucun festival, or initia- 
tion of the young men of the tribe. This occurs 
six times in the year as follows * 

The asmby on 1st Jan , the ucuqui on 2nd Feb , the mints 
on 3rd March , the pataud on 4th May , the uman on 5th July , 
and the uiya on Gth November. 

These revels are of the most notous description. 
The neophytes, painted black and led, are wedded 
to women of the tube, to the accompaniment of 
mournful chants and dances The myth of the 
god Jiuupan is symbolized (see art. Brazil), and 
the proceedings end in a saturnalia 

(4) Paraguay . — The Abipones of Paraguay had 
a feast on the 4 Recovery of the Pleiades ’ When 
they disappeared, they were said to he ‘sick,’ and 
much rejoicing was evinced at their reappearance 
and supposed recovery. The principal festivals of 
this tribe were occasional, and signalized victories, 
burials, biith of caciques, shaving of widowers and 
widows, the changing of names, and councils of 
wai Upon news of a victory, a public crier was 
dispatched from house to house, who saluted the 
women with a kiss, and the men with a spear to 
which a bell was att ached The spear was returned 
to him when he left the dwelling after inviting the 
inmates to the festival. Tins ofiice was usually 
filled by a medicine-man of advanced age. The 
house of celebiation was decorated with the scalps 
of the slain enemies, hung on an erection made of 
reeds. The victors spent the time fiom sunset 
until morning in chanting their victories, and m 
drinking a species of liquor lesembling mead. 

(5) Patagonia . — The Tehueiches of Patagonia 
signalize the bnth of a child by slaughtering a 
mare or cow, and removing tho stomach, in which 
the newly-bom infant is laid. The tube then feast 
on the remainder of tho animal. They appear to 
have no seasonal festivals See, further, the 
‘ Mexican and Mayan ’ article. 
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CALENDAR (Armenian) — When they became 
a Christian nation, the Armenians felt the need of 
a regular calendai for their religious ceremonies, 
and hence there was developed among them the 
study of the science of time. So long as they were 
pagans, this people, like the Egyptians and Pci- 
sians, had a year of exactly 365 days, while, accoid- 
ing to our calendar, the year has 365 J days. This 
is why we reckon 366 days every fourth year. Tn 
1460 years thero would be a difference of a yeai 
between these two computations, so that the 
Julian year 1400 conesponds to the year 1461 of 
the Armenian era. 

To indicate the relation of events in time, the 
Armenian clnonologists, in the course of ages, 
invented various eras. These we shall pass m 
succinct review, leferring for fuller details to the 
special works dealing with them. There are the 
great Armenian era , m winch the year is a vague 
quantity (this is the era usually employed), and the 
lesser eras , the year of which is a fixed quantity 

I. The great Armenian era —(a) ‘ Vague ’ year . 
— According to Dulauner ( Recherche s , p. 6),* it is 
probable that the ‘vague 5 year, wlmh is found 
very early among the Persians, came into Armenia 
with Zoroastuamsm, which, accoiding to Iianian 
traditions, took its rise in Atropatene ; and this 
transmission was carried out under the sucecssois of 
Tigranes I , when Armenia passed into the hands of 
the Ach<cniemans The designation 4 vague yeai 5 
is derived from the fact that, in the Armenian 
year, the days change their positions; simihuly, 
the festivals, m four years, change by a day 

(6) Months — The year is divided into twelve 
months of thnty days, with five additional days 
( aweleach , pionounced avehats) which aie mtei - 
calated after the twelfth month. The names aie 
given hero according to the scheme of translitera- 
tion explained by the present writer m Bishop 
Seb6os 5 Ihstoire <z lit ) acini'?, Pans, 1904, p. xv . 

1 Nauasard 7 Mehekan. 

2 IIo r i 8 Areg 

5 Sah mi 9 A hex an 

4 Tr6 10 Mareri 

6. Khaloch (pron Qapots) 11 Margat h (pron Margate) 

6 Arach(pron Arate) 12 Urolith (pron Hrotits) 

Aweleach 

The meaning of the month-names is still very 
obscure, m spite of the explanations that have 
been suggested, e.g., by Dulaurier and Ilubseh- 
mann. Fust of all, it must he noted that these 
names are often m the genitive, because they aie 
under the government of the phrase ‘month of, 5 
understood before them. 

Nawasard means ‘New Year’ (Dulauiier, op at p 11, 
Hubschmann, Armen Gram , Leipzig, 1897, l 202) It is a 
word of Iranian origin , for meaning, cf Persian Nam uz 

Hon and Sahnu are of very uncertain derivation , it has 
been observed that these words meant ‘two' and ‘three' in 
Georgian ; these would therefore be the second and third 
months of the year. 

TrS — Galust Ter Mkrttschian found in a manuscript the 
older form Treay , which explains the common form Trf Treay 
is a genitive , it must, then, be connected with the name of the 
god Tir or Ttwr, whom we find mentioned by Agathangolos 
Thus the fourth month of the ancient Armenian year is the 
month of the god Tir 

Khaloch would he the month of harvest (Dulaurier, p. 11 f ) , 
it may also be the Armenian form of a different word, of foreign 
origin, introduced mto the Armenian calendar. 


Arach also looks like a genitive plural. All etymologies pro- 
posed for it down to the present day are unsatisfactory 

Mehekan —A good explanation of this woid is given by 
Hubsrhmann {op cit p 194) It means the month sacred to 
the festival of Mihr or Mithra 

Aicg looks like an Armenian word, meaning ‘sun’; but 
it also may be a foreign Armenianizcd word 

Ahekan , according to llubschmann (p 95), corresponds to the 
Pah la vi word Adaragan , ‘ das Monatsfcst am Tage Adar des 
Monats Adar * The form Aheki is also found, recalling the 
Armenian word ahek or aheak f which means ‘left’ 

Mareriy according to its form, maj be either a nominative or 
a genitive singular The etymologies proposed as yet do not 
seem satisfactory 

Margach is, in form, a genitive plural It is an Armenian 
form of a Persian name, Markczan or Maikazan (cf Hubsch- 
mann, p 500) 

Urotich is an Armenianlzed Persian word (cf Hubschmann, 
p 181 f) 

(r) Days . — These are practically the same in the 
ancient and the modem calendar : 

Sunday = Mia6abathi or Kiraki. 

Monday = Erkoutebathi 
Tuesday = EiekhSabathi 
Wednesday = Chorekhfiabathi. 

Thursday = Hingsabathi. 

Friday — Urhath 
Sutui day = Sabath 

The ancient Aimenians had no continuous era 
for counting indefinitely. They leckoned by the 
veais of the kings, patnaichs, etc But wlieiP they 
became Christians they had to lix the Easter feast; 
they theiefoie bonowed the computation of Easter 
fi om the Alexundnans, who weie the best Chris- 
tian mathematicians at that time They had 
Andrew of Byzantium’s Paschal canon of 200 
years, which lasted down to the 6th century. 
Then they borrowed the quincentenary canon 
(532) of /teas of Alexandiia.* It must he care- 
fully borne in nnnd that, when we speak of the 
establishment of an era, we mean the establish- 
ment of a canon. 

When was the Aimenian eia established 9 His- 
toiical data on the subject will be found discussed 
at length in Duhunier’s woik (p 52). This author 
has shown that the beginning of the Armenian era 
is 552 — the yeai when the 1st of Nawasaid fell on 
the lltli of July Chronologists have often fixed 
their synchionisms by wilting 551 ; but this is a 
mistake. In spite of the disagieement amongst 
histoiians, it appeals to be pioved that, m 
552, Nerses, and not Moses, was catholicos (cf. 
Kalemkuir’s app n. in his Aimenian tr [Vienna, 
1897, p. 10711 ] of Gelzer’s ‘Arinemen’ in PltE J 
li. 63 ft. ; and the anonymous list of cathoheoi 
[cd. Mgr Ortnaman] in Calendrter <le Vh6pital ar- 
mnuen , Constantinople, 1908, p 172) It is clear 
to the present wntei that Nerses did not establish 
the Armenian era ; for we must not confuse the 
starting-point of an eia with the date of its estab- 
lishment. It was while Moses was catholicos that 
the Armenian era was established, entirely for a 
canonical, viz. a Paschal, purpose. The starting- 
point of this era was lixed at 552 because the 200 
years 5 canon of Andiew of Byzantium was com- 
pleted then, and for several years there had been 
great difficulty m fixing the Easter feast. But the 
era could not have been actually established in 552, 
for the quincentenary cycle was not yet known. 
The latter computation was made at Alexandria 
by iEas in 562 ; it was the cycle of 532 (19 x 28). 
The Armenians reckoned 562 the tenth year of their 
cycle, and 552 became the fust year. They must 
have required some time to acquaint themselves 
with this system and to adopt it. The lesult was 
that, by the end of the 6th cent., they had estab- 
lished an era to fix the computation of Easter, 
this era being based on the quincentenary canon 
of Alexandria, and staited with the year 552 
The catholicos Nerses, therefore, hud nothing to 
do with this question. 

1 See Dulaurier (p 86) for a very accurate list of canons, and 
for full information on the establishment and adoption of the 
various canons 
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There was still, however, a great difficulty to 
face, since the reckoning was by Armenian ‘ vague ’ 
years, whereas for a Paschal cycle a fixed yeai w as 
a necessity. In the 7th cent , we arc told, Anania 
of Shirak tried to lemedy this defect, but his woik 
has not yet been discovered The catholieos Anas- 
tasius (661-607) had deputed Anania to study the 
fixed calendar, and for this puipose he convoked the 
bishops to a national council. Anastasius died, 
however, before the meeting, and the Armenian 
eia remains ‘vague’ down to this day (Dulauner, 
p. 183). Dulaurier (m> 383-389) gives an excellent 
table, which may still be employed, showing when 
the 1st of Nawasard falls for each year of the 
Armenian ‘ vague ’ chronology. 

2. Lesser Armenian eras. — It was the end of 
the 11th cent, before Armenia hod a fixed calendar, 
and she owed it to John the Deacon. His work 
consisted in the substitution of the Julian for the 
old ‘ vague ’ system ; lie intercalated the bissextile 
day of the Roman calendar after the fifth addi- 
tional day, in imitation of the Alexandrians, and 
counted five instead of six additional days every 
foui th year, besides making the lived year begin on 
the 11th of August. The Feasts of the Saints w r eie 
madd stable, and Aunonian Menology received a 
regulai definite foi m. The cori espondence between 
the Armenian and the Roman months became abso- 
lutely lixed. 'Hie ‘little era’ of John the Deacon had 
vogue especially m Upper Aimenia, but it is nevei 
used in the chronicles, and obtained no acceptance 
with the geneiality of the nation (Dulauner, pp. 
111-115). 

Whereas the ‘ vague ’ yeai is called the 4 great 
era,’ the lessei eras have fixed yeais. The begin- 
ning of the ‘ little eia’ of John the Deacon is 1084, 
i e just a qumcentenaiy aftei the opening of the 
‘great’ Armenian era Here, again, care must he 
taken not to confuse the starting-point of this 
eia with the date of its establishment John the 
Deacon established las ‘little eia’ ten yeais aftei 
its commencement It began m 1081, because that 
was exactly the first year of the second qumcen- j 
tenaiy; then he added an mteicalary day {A ibdikh), 
and thus obtained complete correspondence w ith 
the Julian yeai. Evtuy four yeais theie came a 
leap-year. Now a fixed year was established , the 
feasts changed no longei. John the Deacon kept 
the names ot the days and months as they weie in 
the ancient system, and Ins eia is met with quite 
frequently m documents of the Middle Ages 

One question still lemains ohscuie: m 1084 the 
1st of Nawasard fell on the 29th of Febiuary ; John 
the Deacon took as the beginning of Ins yeai the 
11th of August This fact has not yet leceived a 
satisfactory explanation (cf von Gut schmid, ‘ Das 
lianische Jalir, in Berichte ubet d. Vah dcr sacks, 
Gesellsch der Wis,senxeh., 1862, passim). In any 
case, John the Deacon established a purely ecclesi- 
astical era, and brought it into agi cement with the 
Julian eia of the Marty xology. 

After John the Deacon we have a third eia, 
employed by the Armenians of Persia and the 
Indies — the ‘little era’ of Azana, beginning with 
the year 1616 (1084 + 532). Like John the Deacon, 
Azana employed the Julian year, with its inter- 
calation every four years He made a lixed year, 
hut he added a day to the month of Nirhan, and 
so kept Awehkh unaltered The year of Azana 
began with the vernal equinox, i e 21st March, 
Julian = 2nd April, Gregonan, The names of the 
months in the calendar of Azana are as follows . 


1. 8amB . 

2. Adam 

3. Sbath 
4 Naxay 
6. Lamar 
6 Nadar 


Julian 
21 March. 
20 April. 
20 May 
19 June 
19 July 
18 August. 


Gregorian, 
2 April 
2 May 
1 June 
1 Jul> 

81 July 
30 August. 


7 Thiray 

8 1 >anmy 

9 Hamiray . 

10 Aiam . 

11 Ovdan 

12 Nirhan 
Awehkh 


Jui.l \N 
17 Spptembei 
17 Ot tobei 
16 November 
16 J>e< ember 
16 January 
14 Febiuary 
10 Mart h 


Gregorian 
29 September 
29 OOobei 
28 Nov einher 
28 1 >e< c mher 

27 January 
26 1 ebruary 

28 March 


Dulaurier (p 116) explains these names as follows - Sams, 
‘ the sun,’ and Lamar , ‘the moon,’ are two Aialm words, 
Thiray is e\at tb the same as Th , the 1th month in the Persian 
calendar , Sbath suggests the Hebrew (Dulaurier confuses 
this word with which was the 11th month, fiom the Feb- 
ruary new moon till the March new moon fGesenius, Heb und 
aram Ilandwmterb^*, Leipzig, 1899J), llama ay is the Arab 
Amir or Ermi , Adam ls the name of the first man , Aram, 
that of the seventh descendant of llaik, tho founder of the 
Armenian nation The names of thoHo months art, indeed, 
more or less comprehensible but Dulaurier s explanations 
cannot be accepted It must be remembered that the <. alendar 
of Azana was employed b> the Armenians of Persia and tho 
Indies , the explanation of these names, then, must be Bought 
in the direction of Pusian and Hindustani 


Fiom 1320 onwauls ( -760 of the Armenian era), 
the dilleience between the two eras was 550 years 
instead of 551 Ncverthi loss, to find the popular 
Christian yeai coriesponding to a year ot the 
Armenian eia, it is necessaiy, as a mle, to continue 
adding 55J The reason foi this is probably the 
fact that the lixed yeai of John the Deacon gamed 
the ascendancy, so that the hxed year was used far 
oftenei than tno ‘ vague’ yeai even by wuteis who 
employed the months of the latter [this theory will 
he developed by Galuxt Tei Mkrttschiau m the 
preface to Ins edition of AgathangelosJ 
Although the ‘vague’ >eai of the Egyptians, 
Persians, and Aimenians is the sime (foi the 
ancient Persians, cf Tabau, Ges< h dn Pnser und 
Amber , ti. Ndldckc, Leyden, 1879, p 436), tlu*io 
is a dilleience of live days between the Aimenians 
and the Pei sums The first day of the ancient Per- 
sian yeai fell on the 1st Awehkh of tho Aimenians, 
and not on 1st Nawasaui The Egyptian and 
A lineman eoinmitutions, on the othei hand, coi- 
lespond exactly An imuoitaiit question now 
ai isos If, as is genei ally admitted on the evidence 
of the names of the months, the Armenians 
honowed fiom the Persians, why did they not 
keep the same stai ting-point foi then yeai v fa 
the piesent wntei’s opinion, the Armenian com- 
putation was bonowou liulmn tly from the Egyp- 
tians, thiough the Auumeans of the South of 
Armenia; and then latei, under Persian mlluenee, 
the forms of the month-names changed It was 
the Peisians who, in bonow mg from Eg^pt after 
its conquest by the Aehaunenians, changed the 
method of computation foi the beginning of (he 
yeai. Von Gutschmul (jutssun) has tried to explain 
the cause and mannei of tins change ; Ins explana- 
tion is ingenious but not convincing. Piobably it 
was due to udigious reasons 

The charts of the Kubenians, who mled m 
Cilicia or Lesser Armenia, arc dated by the 
Dionysian era of the Incarnation and by the 
Indietion, and occasionally, at the same time, by 
the Armenian era (Dulaunei, p 122). 

GalustToi Mkrttsclnan, a uionkot the monastery 
of Etchmiadzin, discovered a new Armenian era, 
the woik of a certain Stephanos. In this eia the 
months have the ancient names, and each lias 
30 days. It is probably a lixed era, and was used 
m Cilicia ; the year began on 1st March (Julian). 
Wo have no further data. (This inhumation is 
gathered from manuscript notes. It has not yet 
been published.) 

Theie are othei dates employed by the Armenians. 
On the walls of the catheuial ot Am and m certain 
manusciipts wo Imd mentioned thiw hofomorh , 
(pi on. hovunwts), i e the ‘Roman ’or ‘Byzantine 
eia,’ But it is not the well-known Byzantine era. 
This expiession is explained by Brosset ( Collection 
des histoncns arm£niens % St. Petersburg, 1874-76, 
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li. 360), who makes this era begin in 248-249 
(Julian) — the beginning of the second millennium 
from the foundation of Home (751 + 249=1000). 

Thete is another era called thuakan Xosrovaym, 
i.c. ‘era of Khosrov,’ but it has not yet been 
satisfactorily explained. 

Mention should be made, finally, of a somewhat 
rare formula of the manuscupts, ‘the era of the 
reign of the Lord,’ m Armenia. This formula is 
found in an account of the Gospel of the Thaig- 
manichkh, pi ©served among the Antonian Fathers 
at Ortakeuy (Constantinople), and would cor- 
respond to an era of Gregory the Illuminator, or 
of the conversion of Armenia to Christianity — 301 
of the Julian era (see Chamchean, Hist of Armenia 
[m Armenian], Venice, 1784-86, in 2, 13 ; Karekin, 
Catal. des anr. traductions armen ., Venice, 1889, 
p. 606 ; Daslnan, Catal. der armen Handschnften 
m der Mechitharisten Bibhothek zu Wien, Vienna, 
1895, p 4, col 2 of the Armenian text ; Survey of 
Armen. Palaeography, Vienna, 1898, p. 190 [in 
Armenian]). Dulauner (p. 289 f.) also mentions 
a manuscript in the libiary of the patriarchal 
monasteiy of Etchmiadzm, which alludes to an 
era of the conversion of Armenia to Christianity, 
beginning with the year 304 (Julian), the time of 
Gregory the Illuminator’s arrival at the patriaielial 
see. 

3. The conversion of an Armenian into a Julian 
date. — The vai 1011s chronologists who have turned 
their attention to the correspondence of Armenian 
dates with dates of other calendars, have invented 
systems more or less ingenious and more or less 
practical (which will be found m the woiks cited 
at end ol art ). The following is a new method 
of eonveiting an Armenian date into a Julian. 
Multiply the Armenian year by 365, add 191 and 
the number of the day reckoned from the commence- 
ment of the A lineman yeai, and call the lesult a. 
Divide a by 1461, calling the quotient b and the 
remainder c. Multiply b by 4, and add one of the 
numbers 0, 1, 2, 3, respectively, according as c is 
equal to or greater than the numbers 0, 365, 730, 
1095, respectively, and call the result d Add 551 
to d, and the lesult is the Julian year 111 which the 
given Armenian date falls. Take from c one of 
the numbers 0, 365, 730, 1095, according as c is 
equal to or loss than the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, or 4th of 
these numbers, and the result will be the place 
in the Julian year, already found, of the given 
Armenian date. The order 0 in a year means the 
last day of the preceding year If the Armenian 
era is divisible by 4, it is necessary, finally, to add 1 
to the Julian date. 

Let \18 take two examples * 

(1) Thomas Arortim (loth cent ), Uist of Armenia (tr Brosset), 
p 174, says ‘ Ashot finished his days and died in the country of 
Van temp, on Thursday, the 0th of the month of Hofhi, 323 by 
Armenian computation, and was convoyed to his brethren in 
the monastery of 8urb-Khatsh, in the province of Agbbag ’ 

123x865 + 191 + 3(5 = 118122 — a 

118122 

- lWr = 80 = P and remainder = 1242 = c 

80x4 = 320 
320+3 = 323 = 4 
323 + 651 = 874 

1242 - 1095 = 147 = 27 th May. 

The Dominical Letter of the year 874 is C. The 1st of 
May is a Saturday, the 27th is a Thursday Therefore, 
Thursday, the 0th Jlorhi, 323 of the Armenian era = Thursday, 
27th May, 874 of the Julian era 

(2) Stephen Orbehan (13th cent ), Hut. of Siuma (tr 
Brosset), p 134, says. 'In the jear 344, Raster falling on the 
4th of Nawasard, I, Ter Hovhannes, ordained Bishop of Siounie, 
successor of Ter So^homon, began the building of this church ’ 

344x365+191 + 4 = 1 25755 = a 
126766 _ _ . . 

80 =6 and remainder = 109 =c 

1461 

86x4=344 
344 + 0 = 344 = 4 
344 + 651 = 895 

109-0=109, 109 + 1 = 110= 20th April 

The Dominical Letter iB JE The 1st of April is a Tuesday, 
the 20th is a Sunday In the year 896, Easter fell on 20th April 


Therefore, Sunday, the 4th of Nawasard, 844 of the Armenian 
era = Sunday, 20th April, 895 of the Julian era. (This is un- 
published matter, following a manuscript note of Reverend 
Father Seraphin Abdullah, who will soon publish a complete, 
authoritative discussion of the Aunenian era ) 

Since the ‘ vague ’ Ai rnenian year began on 
Thursday, 11th July 552, for the figures of the 
days of the week we count Thursday 1, Friday 2, 
etc. , and Wednesday 7 or 0. To find the 1st of the 
Armenian year or the 1st of Nawasard, we must 
divide the year by 7 ; the remainder is the day of 
the week of 1st Nawasard. 

4* Peculiarities of the Armenian liturgical 
calendar. — The Aimenian Church has not only the 
same feasts as other Christian Churches, hut several 
peculiar to herself. While the other Churches 
celebrate their feasts on dates fixed by the civil 
calendar, with the exception of Easter and the 
feasts dependent thereon (movable feasts), the 
Armenian Church has only six fixed feasts : (1) 
the Theophany ; (2) the Purification ; (3) the 
Annunciation, formerly celebrated in the octave 
of the Nativity, on the fifth day ; (4) the Nativity ; 
(5) the Presentation ; (6) the Conception. The 
Nativity of the Virgin was introduced among the 
Armenians in the 13tli cent. ; the Piesentation 
and Conception are of a still later date 418th 
cent ) The Theophany was ongmally always 
celebrated on a Sunday ; it was only in latei 
tunes that it was fixed for the 6th of January. 

The Armenian Church distributes the vanous 
feasts according to the davs of the week. All the 
Sundays are conseciated to the Resuriection. 
Every Friday is sacred to the Crucifixion ; fasting 
or very sparing diet is the rule on that day, and 
hymns or penitence are sung at service. A 
Dominical Feast may be held on a Friday ; a 
Saint’s Feast cannot take place either on a Sunday 
or on a F 1 iday W ednesdays, 1 ike F ridays, are given 
up to fasting and woiks of penitence ; Wednesday, 
being considered the day on which the Annuncia- 
tion took place, became the Feast of the Incarna- 
tion. The same rules, theietore, bind Friday and 
Wednesday ; and no Saint’s Feast can take place 
on Sunday, Wednesday, or Friday. 

The Feasts of the Saints then may he celebrated 
only on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, or Saturday ; 
and, even on these days secured to them, they have 
to give place to a Dominical Feast or a fast-day 
falling on the same date. The Feasts of Saints 
falling on a Monday, Tuesday, or Thursday may 
be changed into Dominical Feasts or into days of 
fasting ; those falling on a Saturday cannot be 
changed except into a Dominical Feast. There 
are about 125 days in the ycai on which the Feasts 
of the Saints may bo celebrated, and the Armenian 
Church has also thought fit to group the memorials 
of several saints on one day. 

The Dominical Feasts comprise all those con- 
nected with the Incarnation, the feasts of the Virgin, 
of the Holy Cross, and of the Church. These 
feasts have their own special hymns. The Feasts 
of the Saints are moie simple, only some of them 
having special hymns ; for the others, hymns are 
borrowed fiom the services of the Apostles or 
prophets, etc. On fast-days the hymns, psalms, 
and spiritual songs have a penitential tone. 

The Easter Feast has a variability of 35 days 
(from 22nd March to 25th April), and there is 
accordingly a period m the liturgical year whose 
variability is determined by that of Easter. Tins 
period is divided into two parts : the days before 
and the days after Easter. The Armenians count 
back ten weeks from Easter Sunday, and fix for 
the tenth Sunday before Easter the day of Arad- 
javor, the beginning of their Paschal period. The 
second part contains fourteen weeks, seven from 
Easter to Pentecost, and seven from Pentecost to 
the Transfigmation ( — Vardavar , the Feast of 
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lioses). Tina Paschal period of 24 weeks may begin 
at any date between 11th Jamiaiyand 15th Febiu- 
ary, and end between 28th June and 1st August. 

The following are the preemptions of the Armenian Chun h 
for the celebration of the Assumption of the Virgin and the 
Exaltation of the Cross 

If 16th August and 14th September fall on a Sunday, these 
feasts are held on those days If 16th August and 14 th Sep- 
tember do not fall on a Sunday, they are celebrated on the 
Sundays nearest the dates in question The Feast of the 
Assumption may fall on any day from the 12th to the 18th of 
August, and is preceded by a week of fasting, beginning on the 
preceding Monday The Feast of the Exaltation of the Cross 
may fall between the 11th and the 17th of September The 
period of Advent begins on the nearest Sunday to 18th 
November, and lasts on to the Theophany (see Tondini do 
Quarengln, op ext infra , passim) 

Literature — Fr4ret, 1 Do Fannie arm6n , ou Suite des 
observations sur l'ann^o vague des Perscs,* m MA1BL xix 
[1768] pp 86-114, E Dulaurier, Ihstoire , dog mes, traditions 
et liturgie de Viglxse armAn orient ale 2 , Parity 1867, and lie- 
cherches sur la chronol armAn technique it histonque , vpl i 
‘Chronologic technique/ Paris, 185*1 , von Gutschmid, ‘Uber 
das lrainsche Jahr,’ Leipzig, 1862. in Benchte der sachsnehan 
Oesellschaft der Wi sue nsr haft eix, xiv 1-9, Dashian, Catal der 
armen Handscknften m der Mechithansten Bibhothek zu 
Wien, Vienna, 1895, s v. ‘Kalender’, Kiwleserean, Vartabed 
Babgen Dz , Joghovourdm Tonatsoytse , Constantinople, 1901 
(in Armenian), Lalayan, ‘The District of Borchala The 

saint^ fasts, and festivals not mentioned in the calendar 
Pilgrimages Popular magic Superstitions Festivals' in 
Azgaqrakan llandes, Tiflis, 1903, x 112-208 (in Armenian) , 
F C. Conybeare, Rituale Armenorum , Oxford, 1905 , Tondini 
de Quarenghi, Barnabite, Etude sur le calendr hturg de la 
natum armen., aveo le calendr armAn de. 1907, d’ajyrts le 
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1900 [from Bassarione, Rivista di studl onentali, xc -veil ] , L 
H Gray, ‘ On certain Persian and Armenian Month-Nanus as 
influenced by tho A vesta calendar,’ in J AOS xxvin [1907) pt 
2, pp 831-344 , J. Marquart, ‘ LIntersuchung zur Geschichtc 
von Eran (n ),* m Philologus , Supplementary vol x , Leipzig, 
1907, p 198 f F Macler, Catal des manusents armAn it 
y6org de la Biblioth nationale , Paris, 1908, Nos 260-250 The 
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Galust Ter Mkrttscbian at EL hmiadzin, m September 1909 , and 
from Seraphin Abdullah, Meclntharist at Venice, at Asni6res 
(Seine), m November 1909 Fr£dHrTC MACLER 

CALENDAR (Babylonian) — It is coming to he 
more and more clearly recognized that the Baby- 
lonian festivals and the rites connected with them 
are related in the most intimate way with the 
calendar, which, again, is ns old as civilization 
itself. As the ancient Egyptians had all cad y 
fixed upon a year of 360 days, ditidmg it into 
throe seasons of foui months each, and os the 
actual sou ice of this computation was Babylonia, 
it is cleai that the cycle of 300, lepxesentmg the 
eailiest attempt to make an adjustment between 
the lunar year of 354 days and the solai yeai of 
365J days, goes hack to a very remote antiquity. 
‘Twelve are the months of the year; six sosscs 
(i.e. 6x60 = 360) aie the days of tho measure of the 
year’s beginning ’ — so runs the w T ell- known and 
frequently cited passage in W A I in 52, 37, which 
reproduces an Assyr copy of the early Bah. woik 
on astrology known as Enu-ma Bel The Egyp- 
tians and the Babylonians, in fact, differed only m 
their methods of intercalation , which the alienation 
from the true solar year soon rendered necessary • 
the Egyptians mseited the five so-called epaqo- 
mence at tho end of every year, while tho Baby- 
lonians intercalated a whole month every fifth 
or sixth year, as lequired ; or, m districts wheie 
the lunar year of 354 days prevailed — as, c q , the 
city of Ur — every second or thud year. In leality, 
therefoie, the Egyptians had a year of 365 days, 
retaining the older tradition of 360 days only by 
maiking off the intercalary five as epaqomcnw 
dedicated to special deities. Even this inclement 
was m time found to be inadequate, tho de- 
ficiency amounting to one day in four yeais, oi, 
otherwise, to a month in 120 yeais, and a quarter 
of a year in 360; and accordingly \\e find, as far 
back as the period of the Old Empire, a fuither 
correction in the so-called Sothis or Sinus yeai 
(1461 common years = 1460 stellar years). We 


cannot say whether the Babylonians had recourse 
to any such astionomical method of adjustment, 
but it is possible that the 4 year of the gieat red 
serpent’ (mentioned hut onto, in a text dating 
from c . 2000 B.C , Cun Berts, xxn 48, lino 5), 
with its tram oi ovei a dozen — oiiginally per- 
haps nineteen — names of animals, may refer to 
an intercalary cycle lecognized in the period of 
the kings of Nism. 

Tho eailiest Bah calendar known to us shows a 
remarkable combination of purely agricultural 
operations and lehgious festivals, tlie calendar of 
the husbandman being thus intei woven with that 
of tho pi lest This consists of the names of months 
occurring m the temple archives found at Telloh, 
and dating from the penod anterior to Sargon (i e. 
the time of the patesis Lugal-anda and Uiu-ka- 
gi-na, c. 3000 B.C , oi even earlier). H. do 
Uenouillac (Tablettcs sumer. arch . p. xx, note 3) 
has essaj ed to arrange the names as follows : 

1 Month of the festival of the goddesH Ba'u (subsequently 

Tishn, i e tlie beginning of autumn) 

2 Month of the Ah ud-du festival (Tebetli) 

8. ,, the .4 mar ax si znt da festival (ShebaJ) 

4. ,, the Se-kin-kud du festival (‘corn reaping ’ Adar), 

with the variants Gur-dub-ba and Gui -un-du-a (written 
- gab-a ), likewise lefernngto the apportionment of the 
corn 

6 Month of Sc ilia (lit ‘corn lifting,’ possibly ‘ winnowing’ 
Nisan), with the variants ‘ Lu-ku se a ilia of the god Nin 
Girsu,’ * Lu-ku be a ilia of the goddess 16 khanna' l , and 
An-ta sur ra 

0. Month of the festnal Se-ku (‘ corn eating’) of the goddess 
IS-khannn 

7. Month of the festival Gud du hi l sar a of the goddess Ia- 
khanna (ly) ar) 

8 Month of the 1 estival of the god Bd-diir 

10 ,, the festival Dun ku (‘ corn-eating ’) of Nin Girsu 

11 ,, the festn al of tlie corn eating of Nin-Girsu 

12 ,, the festival Dim ku of the goddess Is khanna 

To these, howevei, must lie added a few names 
which have not been identified, viz 

Month Mal-lu-ur (meaning unknown) 

Month of the god Lv jal-uru-ki (‘ king of the city '), or Lugal 
uni bar 1 a 

Month Si nam urn ni-ba-duru ba a (meaning unknown)^ 


One of these tluee would, no doubt, supply the 
name of the missing ninth month. 

Tablets of a date slightly latci, i e the penod of 
the earlier Sargon of Agado (Akkad), furnish us 
with the following series, side by side with which 
we place the closely lelated series found in tablets 
dating fiom the times of the kings of Ui : 

Sargon ITh 


1 or 7 Month of Gan-inaS 

2 or 8 ,, Gud du-bxl- 

sar-mr 

3 or 9 Month of the god Bil- 

dar 

4 or 10 Month of Sunumun 

(‘ sowing/) 

5 or 11 Month of Be dim ku 

6 or 12 „ thegodTui- 

zi (Tammuz). 

(7r= intercalary month 

7 or 1 Month of tho festival 

of the goddess Ba' u 

8 or 2 Month of Mu-su-du * 

9 oi 3 ,, Mes-en-du- 

8e a-nd 

10 or 4 Month of the festival 

A mar -a p 

11 or 5 Month of Se 8e km-a 

12 or 0 ,, the festival 

Se ilia 


2 Month of Gun-mas 

3 ,, Gud dab il sar - 

m r 

4 Month of the festival of the 

god Bil-dar. 

5 Month of Su-numun (the 

later Tommiiz) 

0 Month of Dim ku 

7 ,, the festival of the 

god Tur tx 

8 Month of the festival of the 

dei fled Dungi 

9 Month ot the festival of the 

goddess Ba'u 
10 Month of Mu-su-du.% 


11 ,, Amar-a-si 

12. ,, Se-kxn-kud 4 (the 

later Adar) 

1 Month of Se-xlla 


The companson of these lists is most instinctive. 
While the meaning of the Sumerian names is m 
many cases obscure, the fact that in tho Sargon 
list the intercalary month is placed aitoi Tammfiz 
(the later Elul) makes it cleai that in this calendar 

1 The goddess whose name is formed by the ideogram ab (or 
eS) and the inscribed symbol Kha , in the period of Hammurabi 
it occurs in the phonetic form 18 kha-ra, and is connnonlv, 
though wrongly, transcribed Nma, as the goddess was also Die 
deity of the later town Ninua 

3 Written Mu-8u-qab 3 Written Mu-8u-ul 

4 Side by side with this we also find a month Dxr 8e kin hue ^ 
the later We- Adar, or 2nd Adar (intercalary) 
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the year began in autumn, and that, accordingly, 
the festival of the New Year was obseived on the 
1st of Tishri, the month of * the festival of Ba’u.* 
We see, moreover, that in course of time the month 
associated with the new festival of the deified king 
Dungi took the place of the mtercalaiy month (the 
so-called second ElUl). A furtliei modification, 
however, must have been mtioduced at the same 
time, as the new month of the ‘ Dungi-festival 5 
lost its intercalary significance, while, coincided Lly, 
the New Year festival was transferred to the first 
day of Se-illa^aa follows indirectly from the fact 
that a second Se-km-kud now makes its appearance 
as an intercalary month, thus fixing, of course, the 
end of the year. This modification also explains 
why the month of Mes-en-dti-Se-a-na simply drops 
out, thus making Amar-a-si follow immediately 
upon Mu’&u-dii. 

It is unfortunate that the inscriptions of Gudea, 
which we must refer to a period slioitly before tho 
rise of the dynasty of Ur, supply only two names 
of months, viz, the ‘festival of Ba’u,’ or ‘ Now 
Year 5 (Statue G, m. 5 f. = E, v. 1 f.), and * teiuple- 
month, ’ following immediately tlieieafter ; hut 
with the help of the paitialfy mutilated third 
seiies of the calendar Iv. 104 (IV AI v 43) we can 
so far restoie the calendar of Gudea, thus . 


1. Festival of Ba’u =Tishri (Autumn) 

2 Temple month :=Arakhsaiima. 

3 (unknown) = Kisl(>v 

4 „ ^Jebelh. 

5 Singazu 1 a^ShebaV. 

6 Me-e kt (jal = Adar 

7 (unknown) -Nisan (Spring). 

8 Gud btl-sar-sar =Ivyar 

9 Festival of the goddess Nm DA II* - Si van 

10 Shu-numun na => Tammuz 

11 Festival of [Gu dc ?]-a = Ab 

12 Kt-8iy (vyjla’u — Elul 

The following list (in Itadau, Early Bab. llist. 
p. 299) also dates from the period of the dynasty 
of Ur : 


1 

2 
3. 
4 


5 

0 

(1) 7 

( 2 ) 8 

<») » 

(4) 10 

(5) 11 
(b) 12 


Month of Se-km kud (‘ corn-reaping ’ the later Adar) 

,, Ala*, aza g ku (< f (lan-man *>) 

,, Dnn da-ku (‘eating of the Dvnda fruit’) 

,, Khu-st-btl-khu-ku (‘ eating of the A An st-bil 
bird ') 

„ Kt suj( } )-Nin a-zu (‘ mourning for Nin a-zu ’) 

,, Ism-Nm-a zu (‘festival of the gud N 111 a-zu’) 

,, A-ki ti (* new year ') 

,, I sin Dungi (‘festival of Dungi’). 

,, Shu-i ll-shd (‘ third month ’) 

, t lbin-makh (‘ sublime festival ') 

,, Jsm-an-na (‘ festival of ears'I?]) 

„ lsm-AIe-ki-gdl 


This series clcaily bears a close relationship to 
that which we have re constructed for Gudea’s 
time. It certainly begins tho year with the month 
of Se-km-kiul (beginning of spung), but it still 
calls the seventh month ‘new veai/ and also 
retains Me-ki-gdl as the last month of the autumn 
half-year, precisely as does the list of Gudea ; arid, 
as it embraces a festival of Dungi, it cannot have 
been ledacted before the deification of that monarch 


(in the thirty-seventh year of his reign). 

Although the various series of months given 
above are drawn from documents discovered m the 
ruins of Telloli, and must accordingly have been in 
use 111 the kingdom of Sireulla or Girsu in parti- 
cular, yet in these lists, dating from the penod 
anterior to Sargon till that of tho kings of Ur, a 
considerable degree of diversity presents itself 
Lists current in other districts would of couise 
show a still greater diversity. Thus in Nippui, 
for instance, as is shown by the documents of the 
University of Pennsylvania about to he published 
by P Engelbert Huber, there was, m the period of 
the kings of Ur, a different set of names m use, 
viz., the Sumerian designations loeognized througli- 

l Incorrectly transcribed from Se-km-kud or from Se-illal 

3 Am V. Ilaw 1 4.1 gives the form Nm-DAH-na (with the pro- 
longation -na), the name of this god, who is mentioned in the 
inscriptions of (Judea as the consort of 18-khanna, would pro- 
bably be more accurately transcribed Nm-gun-na. 


out Babylonia from the days of 0ammurabi till 
the late Bab. period (and also in Assyna) ; which 
designations, however, were generally read as 
Semitic, and accoidingly had at a later elate simply 
the value of so-called ideograms This Sumeiian 
gioup current in Nippui at that eaily date is as 
follows (we give 111 a second column the usual 
Semitic renderings which subsequently came into 
use, and which, as is well known, were adopted by 
tho Jews dui mg the Exile, and aie letained to this 
day m the Jewish calendar) : 

Bdr } Bdr-bdr-garra , Bdr-zag-gana (‘New 
Year's montn ’) 

Gtul-n, Oud-8i-8u{-ga ) (‘dnection of tho 
ok') . 

Shuj-ga, Shig-a-A-ga-se-ga (‘month of 
bucks') 

Shu-numun-a (‘month of sowing, seed- 
month ’) . ... 

Bvl-bil-gar , Ihl bt-gar (‘ month of fire- 
making’) 

Kin , Kin-Ishtar (‘work, or mission of 
Ishtar’) 

Dul t Dul-azagga^wcrcd hill*) 

Gish-apin du-a, Apuidu-a (‘plough-till- 
age ’) . 

Gan-gan , Gan-gan-ud-du (‘coming forth of 
the clouds * t‘«*]) 

Ab-pa-ud du, Ab-ud-du (‘coming forth of 
the flood ’) 

Ash a (‘curse of water’) or simply Ash 
(‘curse’) 

Se-km-kud (‘grain harvest’) 

{Duig-bc km-kuil, Se km kud JJ kam-ma . 


Nisan. 

lyyar. 

Sivan. 

Tammuz. 

Ab 


Elul. 

Tishri 


Marchesvan 
Kislev 
Tebeth. * 


Shcbaf 
Adar 

lnter( alary 
Adar ) 1 

The names of tho Sumeiian list lecur commonly 
in contracts and letters dating fiom the fjamnmi- 
abi dynasty, and are thenceioi ward found in tho 
following lixed forms 

Bdi -zag-gar, Gud-st-sd, Shig-a, Shu-numun-na , Bd-bil-gar , 
Km Ishtar , Dul azag , Apm-du-a (or Gwh-apln du-a), (ran- 
ga n ud-du (subsequently Gan-gan-na ulwa>s, but Gan-gan-ud - 
du as late as the Kassito period), Ab ud-du , (subsequently 

Ash-a-an was common), She-ktn-kud , 2 m the Assjr and later 
Bab period, however, tho names wmo generally written in an 
abbreviated form, thus . Bai (or Bar azag), Gud, Shig, Shu , 
Btl, etc 

From the penod of the Hammurabi dynasty 
onwards, howcvei, we note the linpoitant tact that, 
besides the Sumerian names enumerated abo\e, 
then Semitic renderings axe occasionally met with, 
hut not always the same designations as in later 


times. 

Thus we have Arakh liabuti (month of the ‘great ’ gods Arm 
and En-lil) for Jidr-zag-aar (subsequently Nisan) , Aiakh A part 
for Gud-si-sd ( = Iyvai), Arakh She-iva-[uu m\, and piobably 
also Khumtu, for Shig-a (—Sivan), Arakh Tut -zt ( — month of 
Tammuz) for Shu-numun-na (— Tammu/, or Du it/) , Arakh 
Elunu and Arakh Kluli for Kin Ishtar (subsequently Ultilu — 
hlfil) , Arakh SibUti (month of the Seven Stars or Pleiades) for 
Se-kin-kud (later Aaaru), as also Tiru , Kitiunu (‘brazier,’ 
pro! >ahly- Kislev), Nabn , Sanduti (with the variant Shad aft), 
Alamlti (sffebeth H) and ‘festhal of Hamman ’ (-Shebat)— 
designations not yet precisely identified 

The usual Semitic series of names (K. 8521) 
seems to have become permanently established m 
the days of the Kassite period, and 111 the Assyr 
age We give it lieie, together with the names of 
the conosponding rnonth-deities (K. 2049-1-129 = 
W A / lv. ^ 33) 


Kisannu 

Aira 

Stmannu 

Du’uzu 

Aim 
1 7 lulu 


(Nisan) 

(fyjar) 

(Sivan) 

(Tammuz) 



Auu and En-lil 

Kft as the ‘ lord of mankind * 

Sin (moon-god) 

The ‘hero° Nin lb ( — Tammuz, 
or the Sun of Spring) 

Nin-gish zidda (fire-god) 

Ishtar (the planet Venus) 


1 Along with these, as tho writer is privately informed by 
Pater E Huber, occur names—singly, it fs true — with which we 
are already acquainted from the lists given above, such as 
A-ki-ti, Su-esh-sha, l&m-makh, Ism-an-na , Isin-Me-ki-gal, 
Mash-azag-ku , Kut-da-ku (cf above Dun-da-kti or Shil-da-ku ), 
Jsm-Ntn a-zu , i e eight names, elsewhere specifically vouched 
for only in Itadau’B list, together with a few otherwise unknown 
designations, such as Azagshim , Sha-8%r-a-8he-de-a-sar t Mi-du - 
du (or Ah-ush-ush (?]) 

2 We find, further, in this penod a month called Si-a-ga 
(perhaps also Isin-a-ga), which should probably be identified 
with the Shig-a-A-ga-se-ga (hence a variant of Shig*= Sivan) of 
the Nippur list , also a month called Shu-gar g%-na ( = Ttru [?] , 
cf. Shu-gar-gi^turru ). 
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TiahiUu (Tlshri) Hhnrnash, the ‘hero * 

Arakh-samna (Man hesvan) Marduk (the planet Juppiter) 
Kuilnnu (Kisle\) Nerval (the planet Saturn) 

"I'ebUu fjYbeth) Pansukal (messenger of Aim and 

lshtar) 

Shabatu (Shebq) Ramman (storm god) 

Addam (Ad.u) Seven god 

Intercalary Adar Asyur, father of the gods i 

The etymology of these Semitic mimes is much 
moro obscure than that of the coiiespomhng 
Sumenan designations, which aie for the most 
part quite intelligible. Nisan seems originally to 
nave meant ‘intercalary month’; 3 Airu, ‘the 
month of blossom or spi outing’; Addaru is pei - 
haps the ‘dark’ or ‘gloomy’ month, and Kisdimu 
probably comes from the name of the river-goddess 
Ka-sihm ; a delirnte origin can be assigned only to 
Du'uzu ( = Tammfiz) and Arakh-samiut, ‘ month of 
the numeral eight.’ 

It is obvious that the basis of this official Bab. 
calendai, moie especially of its Sumeiian teimm- 
ology, is foimed by tlu* conception of a mythical 
world-year, which also dimly appears in the list of 
ten patnarchs given by Beiosus and the Book of 
Genesis (befoie the Deluge). The first tw o months, 
viz. that of the ‘Divine throne of destiny 5 ( Bdr - 
zag-qjr) and the Ox-month (G itd-si-sd), belong to 
the highest triad of gods, and also to the liist man, 
as being the eieation of Ea (cf. in Beiosus, Alnio « 

[ = Arum], who creates man ; Adapadu s, the Divine 
mediate! or \6yos ; Amrlon — amtlu , ‘man’) Then 
follow seven months assigned seveially to the 
planets, as also to the zodiacal signs from Gemini 
to Sagittarius, viz. Sivan , ‘brick-month,’ 01 the 
month of the heavenly twins Sm and Neigal, and 
of the building of the first city (cf (in 4 17 ) ; Tam - 
muz (Cancer) , Ab (month of t lie ‘descent of file,’ 
in the period of the Assyr. king Saigon ; cf. the 
Sumer, designation ‘fire-month’ and the name of 
the sixth fleb patriaicli ' 1-yctrad , ‘hie came 
down,’ abbieviated Yarcd) ; FA ill (Ishtai, the 
Virgo of the zodiac) ; Tisln l ( Ihd-aznq , the ‘ sat icd 
mount,’ i e. the altai of incense foimed like a 
tenaced tower in the sky neai Libia) ; Arahh - 
samna (Scoipio; as legaids ‘ plough-month, ’ et 
the Sumer. lam, ‘ plough, ’ and Tamar h , the name 
of the corresponding Hob patnaich), and Kislrv 
(the ‘clouds’ of which foreshadow the Deluge) 
Moreover, just as m Genesis the Deluge takes 
place in connexion with Noah, so the next two 
months in this calendar, vi/ J'cbrth and Shcbat 
(Sumer ‘coming of the flood’ and ‘cause of rain,’ 
respectively, and, in the zodiac, Oapncornus and 
Aquarius, the w r ateiy legion of the sky), eairy an 
unmistakable leferonce to the Deluge, while t lie 
future binning of the woild is symbolized by the 
last month, Adar (Pisces, but in Bah. astronomy, 
also ‘ lighthouse ’ or Phams). 3 These cosmological 
ideas must, therefore, have been stamped upon the 
calendar system not later than the age of the kings 
of Ur. 

Besides the Semitic names of the months already 
specified, there must have been other Semitic 
systems of nomenclature, of which, unfortunately, 
only a few isolated examples have come down to 
us. Thus we find, as far back as the days of the 
Ur dynasty, a month called Dapitam (sometimes 
Dabi), which was peihaps identical with the Sumer. 

i The assigning of the intercalary month to the supreme deity 
of Assyria shows that the Assyr calendar hkewiso is of Bab 
origin 

a Cf the Arab nasa'a , 4 to intercalate a month.’ This deriva- 
tion would suggest that at an earlier period the year began with 
Airu, the ‘coronation -month ’ of the Assyrian kings; and, in 
point of fact, the inscriptions bear witness to a ‘second Niean,* 
x.e an intercalary Nisan 

3 To the constellation Pisces corresponds the * great mountain ’ 
of Zee 47, which in Rev 8 H is actually called op os /uVya nvpl 
Kaid/acvov *, quite close to it, in Aries, stands what in Zee 4^ is 
called the mendrah , and m Rev 87 irvp The ‘ mountain ' whu h 
Bel climbs with shouts ( \VA / iv 11, 41a) is depicted on the Bab 
Beal-cylmders m storey-form 


Bd-lal ( = dahdti ; possibly w r o have heie the origin 
of the later Tebetli). Prom Mesopotamia, again, 
in the period of {j annum abi, comes the name 
Birizzarru (fiom Bu id-sat ru 9 ‘hostile coldness’ 
[*]). The Assyrians, too, w T eie acquainted with 
the usual Semitic appellations, hut also used names 
like K hi- bur , Kusailn ( = Sivan), Tamhhir u, oi 
Tamtiru (’), the last of which would mean ‘ wun- 
montli 5 ( = Tebetli), PU-bdbi, ‘ opening of the gate,’ 
probably some religious ceiemony (=Tatnmuz), 
Mulchur-ildni (as early as Iladad-nirftn I.), and 
otheis found in the so-called Cappadocian tablets 
discussed by Gole.se! nnelt and Delitzsch. It is 
therefore interesting to note the list in V. Bawl. 
43, which, though a mete fragment, ougmally 
contained tlnee senes of names, for the most paifc 
puiely Semitic • 

Sivan* Apmum Sfur’i ehun Kumlh 

Tanimuz: Apal Jhtr bdbx Allandti. 

Elul Zargdtum ( ? mini) .. [T\mdtx 

Tishri * Lnlnbi L\ki[tti\t%. 

Hheha(* Jhtdzu Si hhti 

Adar Khxil-dtihba nddu 1 Ism Me ki-qdl Kaxddti 

The second gioup seems to have been cm rent 
especially among the Semitic inhabitants of Klmu ; 
for, accoiding to Sclieil, Mtmoucs, x 19, Semitic 
contiat t tablets fiom Elam of the eaily Babylonian 
age furnish the following lmnoitant series 
Tiwhri the month of Lalvfnnn (- Tishn) 

Arakh-samna ,, ,, Ekil xlx t epmu (‘ the ploughing of 

the field of Cod ') 

Kwlov ,, ,, Shnkhvm, eptnu 

febeth : ,, ,, Tamhhirxnn (< f the A9S)tian 

month Mukhuntdm) 

Shcbat ,, „ ZxlUxtum J 

Adar. ,, ,, Efal ill -She ktn kxxd (*< ar harvest 

of the field of God’), and 
Adarxnn 

Nisan: M ,, Sht rkhum Six? kin-kxtd a 

ly^ar, ,, ,, Kfiai *<hutmnu(t t kfuanhu, ‘ land- 

i ultl\ alum ’ pj) 

Sivan ,, ,, Lakbkhum ( ? ) 

Tammuz * ,, ,, f)atunn(i) 

Ah ,, ,, Ahum 

Elul ,, ,, Elult 

A dislocation to the extent of one month, mtro- 
dined into Elam piobahly at a latei penod, is 
indicated by an isolated leieience m II Rawl. 49, 
No 1, eol 1,2: ‘the month Bdr-azaq-qar (Nisan) 
= the month Gad (lyyai) in Elam.’ Anothei 
Elamite name, Ru-khal (‘ sheep-month ’ [ 9 ] ; cf. the 
name of the Elamite deity Lakhurat-d ~ lluL- 
huratii), is mentioned in Kcheil, op nt ix 32, as 
occurring in documents of the Otli and 7th cents. 
DC, winch elsewheie make use of the oidmary 
abbieviated Bab. ideograms. As eveiy month but 
Tishii lias been tiaced in these, Sclieil is jirobably 
coireet in supposing that lta-khal was an Elamite 
name for it. It is also possible that the twelve 
Elamite gods enumeiated by Ashuibampal im- 
mediately after the seven deities woi shipped by 
the kings, i.c. the planetary deities, weie originally 
gods of the months The twelve aie as follow's: 
Bagiba (cf the Arab, spiing-moiith Rajah ), Sunu- 
guisaia (‘the gieat king’), Kaisa, Kirsamas, 
Khnd&nu, Aipak-sina, Bilala, Paninguii (rather 
than Bamntinui), Silagara, Nahsa, Nabntu, ami 
Kmdakarbu. Tlie list is a mtlanqe of Semitie 
(Itagib, Shudfinu, Bilala, Nabsa, Nabirtu) and 
native Elamite names. 

We have thus seen that in Babylonia the 
nomenclature of the months varied according to 
period and locality, and that eventually that 
paiticular system which is first attested by 
documents from Nippm in the age of the kings of 
Ur supeiseded all the others. The two great 
divisions of the year began respectively m spung 
(previous to 3000 li C., in the sign of Gemini ; from 

1 This name is transmitted in Sumerian only , Khul-dubba is 
a frequently mentioned tool of worship 

2 Inexact spelling of Silililum , m the Gilgamesh epic (Song 6), 
Silih is the name applied to tho mother of the horse that Ishtar 
loved, i e probably the astionomieal Pegasus (Silildu is there- 
fore the plur. majest for Pegasus). 
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3000 to 1000 B.c. in Taurus; from 1000 B.c. in 
Aries), and in autumn (Sagittarius, Seoipio, and 
Libra, for corresponding peiiods). At first the yeai 
itself might begin either m spring or in autumn, 
but m no long time tlieio aiose the lecogmtion of 
a debnito date for its commencement, vi /. either 
in Nlsan or in Tislul, with a second Adar or second 
Elfll as intercalary, according to period and 
locality. It may well be the case that the piactiee 
of beginning the year with autumn was a Chal- 
deean one, thus covering Ur, Girsu, and the region 
east of the Tigris, and that the beginning with 
spring belonged to Babylonia proper — Nippur, 
Babylon, etc. While it was the custom under 

S 'ammurabi to intercalate a second Elul, we find 
lat under his successors the intercalation of a 
second Adar alieady prevailed , in the reign of 
Abeshua, in fact, we have one instance of an 
intercalaiy Nisan, with which should be compared 
the hemerology in K. 2514 + 4101, as also the sug- 

f estion already made, that at one time the year 
egan with lyyar. Perhaps this was actually tho 
early Assy r. pi actice. 

Similarly it is probable that the obsei vance of a 
lunar year of 354 days, with months of 30 and 29 
days alternately, and with an inteicalaiy month 
every 2nd or 3rd year, was of Chahhran origin, 
wheieas the year of 360 days may be hypothetically 
assigned to Babylonia (see above) Asa niattei of 
fact, the temple aichivcs of Telloh, dating from 
the period of tho kings of Ui, suggest in all 
probability an inteicalaiy cycle of 19 years, the 
additional month being introduced in the tlmd 
year four times successively, and in the second 
year thiee times successively. Thus, e g , the 
intercalary year syneluoni/ed with the 28th and 
31st yeais of king llungi, and likewise with Ins 
42nd, 44th, and piobably his 46th year , as also 
with the 3rd, 5th (7th), and 9th yoars of Ginul-Sm ; 
so that during tho mtei mediate reign of Bflr-Sm 
the intei oalation would fall in his 3id, 6th, and 
9th years (cf. L Messer^chmidt’s list in A. 
Joremias, Das Alter dcr bab A sir a , Leipzig, 1909, 
p. 88 f ). 

In regard to the tveek, we find a similar contiast 
between tho pi notice in Chaldtea, t e. among the 
nomadic and West Semitic tribes, and that of the 
Bab. state religion, in which tho wot ship, not (if 
the moon, but of Shamash and Maiduk, was the 
dominant factor As has been ingeniously argued 
by Sayce — with the independent suppoit of 
Winckler and Jensen — from eaily Assyr. contract 
tablets found in Cappadocia, the most ancient 
division of the month was into weeks of five days, 
the year accordingly having 72 weeks (winch pre- 
supposes, moreover, a yeai of 360 instead of 354 
days), as was also the ease in ancient Egypt, where 
a week of ten days — originally, no doubt, a double- 
week of 2x5 days — was recognized (for other 
instances of the iive-day week in Africa, Java, 
and Sumatra, see p. G4 a ). In the hemerologies of 
the library of Asliuibanipal, however, in winch 
apparently eveiy month consisted of 30 days, 1 we 
find entries from a Chaldaean calendai with months 
of 30 and 29 days, according to which new moon 
fell on the 1st day of the 1st month and of alternate 
months thereafter, while a penitential day of some 
kind was observed on the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th 
days of the 1st month, and on the [5th, 12th, and] 
19th of the 2nd month, and so on throughout the 
year , here, therefore, we have quite plainly a week 
1 The complete senes consisted of fifteen tablets Of these, 
Nos 2 (II Ntsan), 4 (Sivan), 8 (II Elul), 10 (Marchesvan), 12 
Cfeheth), 13 (Sheba$) and 16 (II Adar) have survived, in full 
or in part , but only tablets 8 and 10 have been published ( WAI 
iv a 32, 33) From the variants furnished by Pinches we may 
infer that all the tablets contained approximately the same 
festivals The name of the series was Inbu (the moon-god as 
‘ fruit ' that grows of itself [cf WAI iv. 9. 22]) Ml-artym (t e as 
‘lord of the month T 


of 7 days. 1 A like result follows from the division 
given mK. 170 (Cwn. Texts, xxv 50), viz., 1st day, new 
moon ; 7 th day, moon as a kidney, 1 e half-moon ; 
15th day, full moon(elsewheiosAaia^tf ; OldEgyp. 
smd-t ), and fiom the Creation epic, 5, 15 fl* 3 

According to this hemerology, the festivals obser- 
ved every month — apart fiom the specifically Chal- 
dican festivals already named — were as follows : — 
The Nubattu , or ‘nuptial couch* of the god 
Marduk of Babylon and his consort $«? panit (cf. 
Asuib. ix. 11), on the 3id, 7th, and 16th days, and 
on the following days (the 4th, 8th, and 17th) the 
Ab-ab or ESSeSu festival of the god Nebo. 

On the 1st, 2nd, 13th, 15th and 16th, 18th and 19tli, 
20th and 21st and tho 22nd days, sacrifices to the 
gods Shamash, Belit-matati (‘mistress of lands*), 
Sin and Makh (t e . Jtftbatu, ‘ the exalted*), and to 
Sin and Makli only, on the 29th. 

The Se-gar festival of En-lil and Nm-lil (cf. Asurb. 
i. 12) on the 12th, and the ‘bright day,* the Se-gar 
festival of Sm and Shamash on the 20th. 

The festival of Shamash and Ramrnan (summer 
sun and winter sun) on the 23id. 

Tho festival of En-cgal (‘lord of the palace,* 
1 c piobably, of the under world) and of Nin-egal 
(‘mistress of the palace *) on the 24th % 

The festival of the goddess Gur as the consort of 
Nergal on the 27th ; this was associated with the 
imminent disappearance of the waning (or so-called 
Nergal) moon, as was also the Bubbulu (‘to be 
borne 01 washed away ’ ; cf . Heb mabblll , ‘ the 
Flood ’) of Nergal on the 28th. Sacrifices to Ea, the 
god of the watery legion of the heavens, and his 
consoi t Makh, were also made on the 26th and 28tli. 

That the majority of these festivals were of 
astral ongin appeals fiom then manifest connexion 
with the course of tho moon ; from the fact that 
most of the sacniices had to bo ofioied in the 
evening or by night , and, finally, fiom the explicit 
mention of the worship of the ‘ stai of the waggon * 
on the 10th and 25th of the month 

The calendar 111 WAI v 48 lefers not to festi- 
vals, but to the peifoimanee or omission of certain 
actions; we are told, e g ., that the 10th of lyyar 
and the 27 th of Tam muz are ‘ favourable foi judg- 
ment* ( 01 , 4 for ad minis teung justice*), the 20th of 
lyyar is a time fot ‘killing a goose,* the 21st foi 
‘ quairels,* the 25th ‘ not to take a wife,* etc 
There were also festivals, however, which weie 
observed not every month, but in some particular 
month, thus resembling the great festivals of 
modem tunes Chief among these was the New 
Year festival ( Zag-mug or Akitu), which was 
celebrated with great pomp from the 1st to the 
10th of Nlsan on the 8th Marduk came foith in 
solemn procession from lus temple of E-sag-illa, to 
the house of prayer or sacrifice situated outside 
the city in order to celebrate his marriage with 
Sarpanit, returning thereafter from the suburb of 
Shu-anna to Babylon on the 11th of Nlsan (cf. 
Nebuchadn. li. 57). In Sippai the corresponding 
festival of Shamash was held on the 7th of Nlsan, 
and was repeated at the beginning of the second 
half-year, on the 7th of Tishrl. 

On the 4th of lyyar was celebrated the marriage- 
feast of Nobo and his consort Tashmit (K. 501 = 
Harper, Letters , No. 113, and cf above the Ab-ab 
festival), and on the 10th of lyyar theie was in 
Sippar a festival of Shamash, with which the 
coronation festival in Assyria — the king being re- 
garded as the incarnation of the sun-god (cf. 20, 
number of Shamash and ideogram for king) — was 
perhaps connected. 

1 This required to be adjusted, however, by reckoning a week 
of ten days (from the 20th to tho 29th) at the end of every 
second month 

2 On the other hand, the week of five days is presupposed 
m WAI 111 66, No 8, lines 17-20, lst-6th day, new moon; 
Oth-lQth, kidney (half-moon), llbh-I&th, full moon. 
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On the 17th of Slvan — the month of the moon- 
god — the AJcitu festival was held in yarran, the 
ancient lunai city of Mesopotamia ; m Arbela, 
however, it fell on the 17th of Elfll, the month of 
the goddess Ishtai, who was gieatly venerated in 
that city. A processional festival of the * mistress 
of Babylon ’ was held there on the 25th of Slvan 
(Asurb. vm, 96-100) 

On the 3id of TamruUz the gods of Erecli returned 
from a procession at Endu — a ceremonial undoubt- 
edly connected in some way with the ‘death- 
mournings’ (la-bad) held m that month on account 
of the summei languishing of Tamnui/, the god of 
spring and of vegetation (cf Ezk 8 14 ). In Ab, the 
month of the Sirius festival and of the zodiacal 
constellation Leo — the sacred beast of Ishtar— a 
great feast was celebrated m honour of that god- 
dess (Asurb. cylinder B. 5, 16), but it was 
presumably repeated m the following month, 
ElCil (‘the corn-ears of Ishtar ’), as we know to 
have been actually the case m Arbela (see above). 

Corresponding to the festival of Shamash in 
Sippar on the 10th of lyyar, a saenficial feast in 
honour of the sun-god was also observed in that 
city^n the month of Marchesvan. This, however, 
took place on the 15th of the month — the precise 
date, therefore, on which Jeroboam instituted the 
festival of the two golden calves in Bethel (1 K 12 3 ’), 
the calves being emblematic, at least in the lust 
instance, of the waxing and waning moon, though 
the festival may have been intended simply to 
represent that or Sukkfith (‘Booths’), with a post- 
ponement from the 15tli of Tishri to the same day 
of the following month 

For the month of Kislev a special cphemens in 
a late-Babylonian tianseupt has been preseived 
(Reisner, Hymnen, 1896, No vn. p. 144) With cer- 
tain days of this ninth or wintm month, viz , the 
4th and 7th, 8th, 10th, 12th and 13th, 15tli and 16th, 
22nd and 25th, and finally the 29th, this document 
associates certain temple-festivals in various cities ; 
e.g with the 4th, that of Marduk in E-Temen- 
an-ki (in Babylon), the Ishtar festival in Dflr- 
Kurigalzu, and that of the ‘mistress of Nin&’ (in 
the district east of the Tigris) ; with the 15th that 
of Ash-kur in Sad mm As the 29 th is associated 
with the festival ‘of the god Nergal’ without 
indication of locality, — and therefore probably 
common to all Babylonia, — this function pie- 
sumably represents the day of Nei gal’s death at 
the winter solstice (21st Dec ) or ‘the mourning 
for the death of En-me-sharra ’ 

In the month of Shebat, as we learn from Asurb. 
ii 134, the city of Kalakh observed the festival of 
Ninib, the chief deity of Nmeveh, ami there w as a 
similar celebration in Elul, the month of Ishtai 
According to the list of month-gods in K 
2049 + 129 (WAI iv.' 1 33 a, at the foot), Shebat was 
dedicated to Papsukal, the messenger (sulcallu) of 
Anu and Ishtar — in leality a representation of 
Tammuz as a youth (cf. Bab. bdbn = ‘ child ’), and 
thus a deity allied in charactei to Nimb. 

Finally, on the 15th of Adar a solemn sacrifice 
was offered to Shamash in the city of Sippar, as 
also on the 3rd of Elul, the coi responding month 
of the other half-year Whether the Jewish feast 
of Furim, which was likewise observed on the 15th 
of Adar, was m any way connected with this 
Shamash festival still remains a matter for 
investigation. The celebiation of the Jewish 
festival lasted fiom the 1 3th to the 15th of Adar, 
while on the 13th of lyyar the Assyr eponyms 
entered upon office by ptonouneing the words jmru 
Asnr Hadad aqruru , ‘as I cast the lot of Asm 
and Hadad’ (cf. the conjunction of Shamash and 
Hadad everywhere else ; and with qar&ru cf the 
Heb. qbrCtly ‘lot,’ probably an altered form of 
g6i dr). In Est 3 7 the act of casting lots (ns = ^i) 


is manifestly associated with the accession and 
deposition (msan to Adar) of llaman, the Persian 
grand vizier, i.e. the chief eponym * it would there- 
foie seem that the name of the feast takes its 
origin from this event. 

Had we a single complete calendar of the annual 
festivals observed in any of the more important 
centres of worship in Babylonia or Chahhea, as, 
e g.y Nippur or Babylon, or again, Ur or Eridu, we 
could, of course, give a more exact description of 
the various festivals Even as it is, howevei, the 
astral origin of most of the functions is quite 
unmistakable. We have lieie, aeioidingly, a fresh 
conoboration of the fact that amongst tlie people 
of the ancient East there w r as no such thing as an 
agucultural festival without a religious basis. 
The two interests were combined from the first, 
oven amongst nomads, hut most completely, of 
course, amongst tillers of the soil. 

In conclusion, something remains to he said with 
regard to the piobable origin of the Babylonian 
—or more tnecisely, perhaps, the Chaldrcan 1 — 
calendar. This problem is closely connected with 
that regarding tlie origin of the zodiac with its 
twelve dmsions. The ciux of the problem lies m 
the furthei question wdiether the Chaldteans had 
observed the phenomenon of piecession, ? e the 
advance of the equinoctial point by one zodiacal 
sign every 2160 (one-twelfth of 25920) years — a 
question undoubtedly to he answered in the 
afhi mative The list of monthly stars, wuth their 
lelative degiees, given by Pinches in JllA S, 1900, 
pp 573-5, shows cleaily that the Babylonians, on 
tlie ground of early tradition, fixed the beginning of 
the zodiacal series at the eastern end of Gemini (cf. 
Hommel, Avfmtze u. Abhandl ., 1901, p 459), and 
that aceoidmgly their calendar must have origin- 
ated c. 5000 B c. This is corroborated by the 
delineations carved upon boundary stones dating 
from the Kassito period, these being based upon an 
equatorial zodiac beginning with the tw in dragons. 
The figure conesponding to the latter — two heads 
of panthers oi lions upon ono neck — also plays an 
important part on the seal-cylinders, and some- 
times occurs in conjunction with the severed head 
of Adapa, the god of creation, of whose blood 
mankind was foimed on the morning of creation 
(oi at the beginning of the world) The actual 
beginning of tlie world, however, 'which is antenoi 
to the creation of man, was dated as far back as 
the peuod of Cancer, i e about 7000 b c. ; and this 
ancient astrological tradition is also implied by the 
Egyptian zodiac found in Denderah (dating from 
the Roman imperial period, hut of Chaldaean 
ongm), which likewise begins with Cancer. For 
in Cancer weie situated the two contiguous 
dragons, ono— that with the head of a lion— repre- 
senting Tifunat, the othei— with the vulture’s 
head — Kingu, her consort. The diagon with the 
lion’s head, as a symbol of the beginning of the 
woild, is found upon ancient seal-cylinders almost 
as fiequently as the twin-dragon with two heads 
upon one neck just alluded to 

The Taurus era (c. 3000-1000 B.C.), immediately 
succeeding that of Gemini, is indicated by a sketch 
frequently reproduced on seal-cylinders, that, 
namely, m which the hero Gilgames waters the 
wild-ox at the streams flowing from the vaso 
bearing the young shoot — the treelet of Tammtiz ; 
while the twin-heroes Gilgames and En-ki-kak 
(Eabani?), who are quite as frequent!}' depicted 
together, point rathei to the pievious oia The 
shoot of Gilgames, ildaklv (caihei tSdakku 9 

1 As Chaldiea, i e the district to the west of the Euphrates, 
and perhaps embracing- Eastern Arabia, was the native soil of 
astrology, and thus, too, of the earliest knowledge of the stars, 
it is altogether likely that the ‘Babylonian’ calendar has its 
origin in the same region, and not in Babylonia proper, which 
lies between the Euphrates and the Tigris. 
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Sumer, gi&a-am, i e. * tree of the water of the 
wild-ox ’), the vdp9ri£ of Piornetheus, is notrefeired 
to in the surviving fragments of the epic, but it is 
mentioned in the ancient Sumerian hymn of Nergal 
( Can . Texts, xv. 14, line 35). It is quite in keeping 
with this that we find Gilgames (Ouon) with lus 
ship (Algo), the Bull, and the livei Erulanus (cf. 
Endu in Clialdsea?) in elose pioxinnty to one 
another among the stars. 

The most ancient names of months so far iden- 
tified, viz those current m the peiiod of Lugal- 
anda and the earlier Sargon, are not directly 
connected with the signs of the zodiac The rela- 
tion is of a more indirect kind, inasmuch as the 
festivals of the gods (including, m particular, Nin- 
Girsu = Nimb, Lsh-khanna, the Ncoipion -god dess, 
Bild&r, and Ba’u, and also, even at that early date, 
Tur-zi = Tam muz) are of astral origin Nevei tho- 
les#, in the case of the Sumerian series, traceable 
from the age of the kings of Ur and current till 
the later Bab. period — a seiies which must at one 
time have liegun with the ox-month (Gud-sidi 
= lyyai ; cf. aoove, the Assyr. coionation festival, 
and tlie ancient practice of intercalating a month 
after Nisan instead of Adar) — the connexion with 
the zodiac is peifectly obvious. The readei should 
compare what has already been said (m dealing 
with the world-yeai) regarding the vanous names 
The appellations Gud-sidi (Taurus), Buck-month 
(Gemini, and the building of the liist city), the 
‘ Ishtar montli * Eliil, and the ‘sacied lull ’ (the 
altar in the constellation Libra) are of them- 
selves quite suflicient to place the matter beyond 
doubt. 

Liter atitrr —In addition to the works mentioned through- 
out the article, reference may be made to the following F 
Thureau-Dangin, ‘Anuens noins de mois chakt'ens,’ in JA 
vd 839-343 (cf UAssyr iv S3 f , v 73), H Radau, Kitily 
Babylonian Ihstoiy, 1900, pp 287-307 (‘The Names of the 
Months’), with the very full review by F Thureau-Dangin m 
ZA xv 400 412, C. H W. Johns, ‘The Aniorite Calendar,’ 
in Erpositoi , 7th ser vol i (1006) pp 123-1.32 (cf also the 
present writers Grundnss der Geoyr v Gesch des alien 
Orients , Munich, 1904, p 221, note 1) , H. Winckler, ‘ lliqrimel, 
Kalender, u Mjthus,’ in Altor F orach h (1000) 354-300, and 
* Astrononusches-mythologisehcs,’ ib \\\ (1901)179-211, F X 
Kucfler, * Darlegungen u Thesen uber altbab Chronoloine,’ 
in ZA xxit (1908)63-78 , T G Pinches, The Amherst Tablets , 
London, 1908, In trod ni ‘ The Calendar ’ (pp xi\~xxni) 
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CALENDAR (Buddhist) — Buddhism has no 
geneial systom of its own for measunng times 
and seasons In the land of its birth the new 
religion was, in almost every particular, influ- 
enced by pi evading Brahmanual thought and 
practice. In ancient India the months were lunai, 
and the calendar vaned m ddlerent paits of the 
country. Every month, including the intercalary, 
or thirteenth, had its mahatmya, or ‘excellence ’ 
The Buddhist year was based upon the ancient 
Brfihmanical rule that every new-moon day (dar&a), 
and every full-moon day ( paurnamdsa ), should he 
set apart for religious observances. In later tunes 
the intermediate quarter-moon daysweie also held 
sacred. The number of fast days (upnmsatha) 
was consequently increased m Buddhism to four 
every month, or one per week. 

Another Hindu idea was incorporated into Bud- 
dhism m its observance of seasons Hinduism 
celebrated the junction of six seasons, viz. spnng, 
summer, the rams ( varsa ), autumn, winter, and 
the season of dew and mist. Buddhism added to 
these others of its own, hut now generally ob- 
serves only three seasons — summei, the rams, and 
winter. 

The festival of the New Year lias been uni- 
versally obsened from earliest times. It cele- 
brates the victory of light over darkness. In 
Buddhist countries it signifies the triumph of 
Buddhism o\ei ignorance The corresponding 
Hindu festival is called Makara Sankrantu In 


India, this maiks the termination of the inaus- 
picious month Pau^a, and the beginning of the 
sun’s northern course {uttar cyan a) in the heavens. 

Four eras aie commonly current among Hindus 
in India, hut none is of Buddhist origin. In 
Burma, however, the tlmd, the religious era, 
dates from 543 B.C., the year m which Gautama 
Buddha is supposed to have entered nirvana . 

In China the Buddhists have ai ranged their 
calendar of festivals and fasts to suit the Chinese 
months, which are lunar In the popular calendar 
there is no mention of anything astronomical. Cf. 
art. Calendar (Chinese). 

In Ceylon each Buddhist monk is supposed to 
keep a calendar ( hta ), fiom which lie leatns the 
awacli-hCvwa (the length of the shadow, by which,- 
according to rules laid down, varying with the 
time of yeai, the hour of the day may be known), 
the age of the moon, and the years that have 
elapsed since the death of Buddha. 

In the Japanese calendar, as introduced from 
China, the year is divided into lunar months (see 
Calendar [Japanese]). In 1872 the Japanese 
Government decided to discontinue the system of 
lunar months and adopt the Gregorian calendar 
The Tibetan system of reckoning time N of 
mixed Western and Chinese origin. It is by the 
twelve year and sixty year cycles of Juppiter, 
which have been denved through India from the 
West, hut with the substitution of some Chinese 
astrological terms foi the Indian, the Tibetans 
having derived their chronological system mainly 
fiom India, with their Buddhism. 

In all Buddhist lands the weekly fast is more or 
less strictly observed. The eommemoiative and 
othei festivals, in the \ arums countries, differ 
considerably, both in regard to the time of their 
observance and the manner in which they are 
celebrated 

See, further, FESTIVALS (Buddhist) 

Literature. — M onier-Williams, Brahmanism and Hindu- 
ism*, 1801, also Buddhism, 1880, A M B Irwin, The Bur- 
mese Calendar, 1001 , R Spence Hardy, Eastern Monachism , 
1850 , J G Scott, The Bui man, 1882, 1800, also Buima , 1006, 
Cevhm Almanac , 18(*2 , Edkins, ('hinese Buddhism, 1880, 
William Bramsen, Japanese Chronological Tables, 1880 , L A 
Waddell, Lhasa and its Mystci ies, 1005 
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CALENDAR (Celtic). — i. Precedence of night. 

— A certain knowledge of astronomy is aseiibed 
to the Druids by Cmsar {de Bell, Gall vi. 14 . ‘ They 
discuss and impait to the youth many things le- 
gal ding the stnis and their* motion, the extent of 
the universe and the earth ’) and Pompomus Mela 
(m 2), and some passages of Irish texts support 
their statements But this knowledge probably 
did not surpass the primitive astronomy of barbaric 
races eveiy where, suflicient to adjust roughly 
the lunar and solar years ; and it was doubtless 
mingled with astiology (see Druids) Our ac- 
quaintance with the old Celtic cal end ai depends 
mainly on a few classical references, on scatteied 
notices in Irish and Welsh texts, and on the frag- 
ments of the calendar of Coligny. The Celtic 
yeai was a lunar year. This is attested by a pass- 
age in Pliny (HN xv l. 44) referring to the pluck- 
ing of the mistletoe by the Druids. This is done 
‘ ante omnia sexta luna, quae prmcipia mensium 
annorumque his faeit, et soculi post trieesimum 
annum, quia jam vmura abunde liabeat nec sit 
sui dimklia ’ While it has been supposed from this 
lassage that the Celts counted periods of time 
rom the sixth day of the moon, there is reason to 
believe, as do Ricci points out (RCel xix. 26), that 
‘the phrase quae . . . facit . . . trie esi mum annum 
is a genera! indication of the place of the moon 
in the Gaulish calendar, and that the subject of 
facit rej) resen ted by quae is luna and not sexta 
' luna Thus each month, year, and cycle of thirty 
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years would begin with a new moon, not on the 
sixth day of the moon (cf. Jullian, Recherchcs sur 
la rel. gaul. t Bordeaux, 1903, p. 63, where this 
view is also adopted). This custom of counting 
tune by the moon is further attested by Cavsar (de 
Bell, Gall, vi. 18), who says that the Gauls ‘ define 
the divisions of every season, not by the numbei 
of days, but of nights ; their birthdays and the 
beginning of months and years they observe m 
such an ordei that the day follows the night.' 
Many passages m Irish and Welsh texts show 
incidentally that this method of counting by nights 
prevailed; ‘three nights’ or ‘nine nights' are 
frequently referred to, oi a space of time is counted 
from such a night ; oi, when a certain number 
of days and nights is referred to, * nights ’ precedes 
‘days.’ Generally also when ‘night’ is used, if 
means a night and a day (cf. our ‘se’nnight,’ 
‘fortnight’) This is in accoidance with Indo- 
European usage (see Schrader, Reallex, der itidogcr 
Alta tumsknnde, Strassbuig, 1901, p 845 f ) 

2. The calendar of Coligny, — A number of 
bronze fragments of a calendar were discovered, 
together with fiagments of a statue of a god, 
at Ooligny, near Lyons (the region formerly in- 
habited hv the Sequanr), in 1897 The calendar 
had probably been set up in a temple dedicated to 
tho god While some philologists have main* 
tamed that its language is Ligunan, it is geneially 
believed to he Celtic, though its place in the 
Celtic group is not precisely fixed. The calendar 
is generally dated tow ards the second half of the 
1st cent A.D. The fiagments as lestored show 
that it had been engraved on a long bronze tablet, 
and that it covered at least a period of live ycais 
There are m all sixteen columns, fourteen of 
which give vertically four months each, and two 
three months each ; in all, Mxty-twm months 
These two columns aie headed by an mteicalaiy 
month, which occupies double the space of an 
oidinaiy month. Each month is headed by its 
title, preceded in the case of the month called 
Samon by the woid Mil), and in other cases by 
the initial M. This woid mid has been explained 
ns meaning ‘month’ (RCel xix 215, xxi 23; 
cf, Ir. 7m, Welsh mi 9, ‘month’) ; but Loth contests 
this interpretation (RCel xxv 130) To the title 
are added m the case of months of 30 days, Mat, 
and in the case of months of 29 days, Anm, except 
in the case of the month Equos of 30 days, winch 
has Anm. Seven months have 30 days, and Jive 
29 days. Each month has its days numbei ed 
fiom 1 to }5, then follows the woid ATKNOUX, 
and the remaining days are again numbei ed 1 
to 14 or 15 When they aie 14 m numbei the 
word Divertomv or Divokiomv follows Each 
numbei is followed by symbols, initial letters, or 
words, the significance of winch, save in a few 
cases, has not been discovered, and is pteceded by 
a small circular hole in which a peg may have 
been inserted to maik each day as it arrived 
The names of tho months as they occur m the 
calendar aie : 

Sam on (30 days) Giamon (29 days) 

Duman or Dumannos Sunivis (30 days) 

(29 days) 

Ilivros (30 days) Equos (30 days) 

Anacan or Anacantlos Elembiv (29 days) 

(29 days) 

Ogron (30 days) Ednni (30 days) 

Cutios (30 days) Oantlos (29 days) 

The name of the intercalary month of 30 days is 
Oiallos 

Samon 18 the summer month, from *stn»o- (cf O It ftn w, 
‘summer’), G’t a hum, the winter-month, from * yaiamo- (f f 
Old Welsh aaew , ‘winter’), Ogion , ‘cold’ (cf Welsh oei - 
*ogro i i, ‘cold’), fiivron, the month of the god llivos, the 
harvest-month, probably August Itivos, according to Kh?s, 
ia the god whose statue was found along with the calendar 


He is represented as Apollo, or peihaps as Augustus in the rAle 
of Apollo Augustus, who had given his name to the month 
of August, was chosen to represent Knos, the god whose name 
gave the month Him os- August (<«oo Rh^s, 'Turns 3rd Inter 
Cong Hist Hel , Oxford, 1908, n 22 iff ) 

The calendar is obviously lunar The months 
are roughly lunar months; so\en of 30 days each 
and fivo of 29 days each give a year of 355 days, 
instead of the usual lunai year of 354 days as wuth 
the Greeks. Loth (RCel xxv. 120) compares foi this 
extia day the Irish, Welsh, and Breton pluaso 
m contracts, promises, etc , ‘a year and a day,’ 
and states that the foimula belongs to an epoch 
w r hen the lunar year vatied m duiation from time 
to time by a day. While the potmlai cui tent year 
of 354 days w’as retained, all (banco of eiror in 
fulfilling the contract w r as avoided by piolonging 
the duration of the contract by a day ; and it may 
have been religious and juduial sciuples which 
led the Dnuds officially to augment the year by 
a day We may com nine Numa’s Human year 
(lunar) of 355 days, the number being decided 
because of the belief in the vntue of odd numbei s. 
In the calendar of (\>hgny a month of 30 days 
is intei ciliated every two and a halt years, m eilect 
making each yeai a t y ear of 367 days. Tins is 
evidently part of a system by which a given 
numbei of lunar veais was made to syncluonize 
with a gnen numbei of solar yeais 

De Ricci (JiCel xiv 217, xxi 26) finds the key to the 8 }slcrn 
m Pirn} ’s reference to a period of .'<0 years In 30 lunar years, 
with 30 days intercalated every 2£ 3 cars, there are 11,010 
da>s, the difference between this and 30 solar years of 306 24 
clays (- 10,057 20 <la}s) being 52 80 da}H l)e Ricci supposes 
(1) that every 15 3 ears a month of 20 da} s was omitted, 
equivalent to 58 da>s m 30 3 ears, thus reducing the 
difference to a fraction over 5 days, or (2) noting that 
the month Equos, of 30 days, has attached to it the letters 
Anm, reserved for months of 20 days, he supposes an error 
in the drawing up of the calendar Altering Equos to a month 
of 20 days, and including the intercalary da } 8 (-360 days in 
the 3 ear), we obtain in the 30 years’ cvcle 10,080 days In 
30 solar }cars there are 10,057 20 days, which is nearly equi- 
valent to 371 lunations of 20 53 days, vi/ 10,055 63 da}s If, 
then, a month of 30 clays were omitted from the cal« ndar e\ cry 
30 3 'cars, this would give 10,950 days, increasing the error by 
5 63 days These, however, are pTobleniatu.il solutions, and 
it is unlikely that those who framed the calendar knew with 
mathematical exactitude the tine duration of solar and lunar 
years On the other hand, if they reckoned a solar 3 ear as 
consisting of HOC days, and if vve assume the error 111 the month 
Equos, then the intercalated month of 30 days would give, m 
2 i 3 ears, 915 days- exactly tho number of days contained in 
2 } solar years of 306 days On such a system, if Equos were 
reallv a month of 30 days, the solar year may have been 
leckoncd as containing 307 days, vshich would produce the 
same result 

The intercalary month of thirty days in 2^ years, 
equivalent to tweho days m each 3 car, has its 
days called by the name of the months in the 
calendar, beginning w ith Samon. Thus the tw elve 
names are repeated two and a half times Among 
the Germans and Hindus, as well as among the 
Celts, me found traces of twelve mteualaiy days 
or ‘nights’ 111 the yeai ; and idles ot the custom 
still exist in Bi ittany, w heie the hrsl twelve days 
of Januaiyor the last six days of December and 
the lust six of Jnnuaiy are called qourdezum , or 
‘ supplemental y days.’ Tlieie is endence also of 
thou existence in Wales, where the twelve days 
added to the lunai yeai of 354 days wcie called 
Dyddiau Dj/ddov, ‘days of days’ (William ah It he), 
Barddav, Llandovery, 1862, p 42211 ), equivalent 
to the ‘blank (lays’ of the Welsh law’s. We 
aie thus, evidently, m presence of an old Indo- 
European method of accommodating the lunai year 
of 354 days to tho solar year of 366 days (Loth, 
RCel xxiv. 310, xxv. 118) But m Bi ittany each 
of these days is rogauled as piognosticatmg the 
character or quality of a month m the coming 
year With this may he compaied the fact that 
in Bifthmamc belief the twelve days mo ‘an image 
of the coming yeai ’ (Sclu adei, op at p. 391) I)e 
Ricci, theieforc, surmises (RCel xxiv, 316) that 
this supeistition was entertained by the fiamers of 
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the calendar, and that it is denoted bv the fact 
that the days of the intercalary month bear the 
names of the thirty months which follow, and m 
the same older. 

On one of the fragments which contains the month Ctallos 
that name is followed by Sonnoangos and a mutilated passage, 
which appears to refer to a 13th month and a year of 385 days, 
i e . the lunar year of the calendar (855 days), plus a month 
of 30 days. Sonnocmgos , according to Loth ana Thurneysen, 
means ‘ course of the sun,' while Loth supposes aallos to be 
connected with a root An, 1 to collect,’ giving it the meaning of 
* collection ’ or rteumi — * an etymology confirmed by the fact 
that the intercalary month collects m effect the 12 intercalary 
days 'of 2 years, and the half of these 12 or 0 days of the 
first half of the third year’ ( RCel xxv 119, cf xxi 14, 23) 

A fragment of another calendar was discovered in 1802 in the 
Lake or Antre, near Moirans (Jura) , on it the month Ogron 
appears to be mentioned (Villefosse, Comptes Hendus de l' Acad 
aes Inter, xxvi [1898J 256) 

3 . Division of the year. — Apart from counting 
by months or moons, the earliest division of time 
was probably by seasons rather than by years — 
summer and winter, and later also spring. The 
fourth season, autumn, was with the Aryans the 
last of the seasons to receive a distinctive name 
(Taylor, Origin of the Aryans , London, 11 d,, 164, 
187 ; cf. also Schrader, op. cit. 366 f., 395-7). The 
adaptation of the lunar months to a course of the 
seasons finally issued in the attempts to syn- 
chronize lunar and solar time, but it is doubtful 
whether among the Celts generally the course of 
the year was divided by the equinoxes or solstices. 
Traces of the division by 2 , 3, or 4 seasons are 
found in Celtic remains. Like the Teutons, they 
divided the year primarily into two parts. This is 
shown by the calendar of Coligny, since the inter- 
calary month appears now before Sainon, now 
before Giarnon, each of them the fiist of six months 
It appears also from lush texts, which tell that 
‘the year was divided into two parts, i.e. the 
Samradh , from Beltine to Samfhum, and the 
Geimhredh , from Samfhum to Beltine * (cited in 
O’Donovan, Book of Bights , Dublin, 1847, Introd 
liii.). The year is also expressed by dd se mis, 
‘ twice six months/ m the Irish laws, where also 
a division into two unequal parts is referred to — 
Samhfucht , a summer period of live months, and 
Gamhfucht , a winter period of seven months 
But ‘ this division was evidently made to regu- 
late the juice of grazing lands’ (O’Donovan, lv ). 
In Welsh texts two divisions also occur, the calonds 
of May (Calan Mei, May 1 st), and the calends 
of winter ( Calan Gayaf, Nov. 1 st) (Ancient 
Laws of Wales , ed. Owen, London, 1841, 1 396, 
588). The year probably began with the winter 
half ; this seems to have been the case in Ireland, 
where Foghamhar (* the harvest’) is defined as 
the name given to the last month, and where 
the year commenced with Samham (Samfhum), 
the day of the feast of Tara, 1 e. Nov. 1 st , cf. 
the phrase ‘from one feast of Taia to another’ 
(O’Donovan, liv f ; Loth, BCel xxv 126). In 
the Isle of Man, the beginning of the yeai with 
Samham is still coinmemoiated by mummers, who, 
on its eve, go round singing, ‘To-night is New 
Year’s night, Hoguimau ’ (Kelly, Eng. and Manx 
Diet ., Douglas, 1866, s.v . ‘ Blem’) Tlieie was 
also a custom of reckoning years as winters, e.g, 
Kulhwch’s horse is said in tne Mabmogion to be 
four winters old (Rh£s, Celtic Heathendom , London, 
1888, p. 360). The calendar of Coligny affords 
no evidence as to whethei Giamon or Samon began 
the year. But if Rivros is the harvest month, 
approximately August, and if Ogron means ‘ cold/ 
then Samon cannot be May, since that would 
make Ogron , a cold month = September. Probably, 
therefore, Samon is approximately June, and 
Giamon approximately December. Loth (BCel, 
xxv. 130) points out that the name Mid Samon 
is almost exactly equivalent to the Welsh, Breton, 
and Irish names for June (Ir. mis mithemam = 


mefc&amain—medio-samoni- , ‘middle of summer’). 
In this case the twofold division of the year in the 
calendar differs from that followed 111 fi eland and 
Wales, though, if Mid Samon is ‘middle of 
summer/ there is here a tiace of the division 
which made summer begin with May. 

A threefold division of the year may have ob- 
tained among the Celts at some period. In all 
Aryan languages theie is no jnnmtive name for 
autumn— the last of the four seasons to receive a 
name. For the Celts this ajipears from the fact 
that, out of the Celtic names for the four seasons, 
three only are Indo-Euioj>ean, — those of winter, 
spring, and summer, — while those for autumn have 
arisen during the Celtic epoch. Some jmssages in 
the Welsh laws may point to this threefold divi- 
sion (Loth, RCel xxv. 127 f ). Possibly, too, the 
triple Celtic Matres, goddesses of that fertility 
with which the eouise of the seasons was con- 
nected, may owe their number to a threefold 
division of the year. 

The latei fouifold division is shown clearly by 
the old lush method of arranging the foui seasons, 
arrived at by subdividing the two halves of the 


year : 


A Geimhredh 
(winter half) 


B. Samhiadh . 
(summer half) | 


fist quaiter, Geimhredh, begin- 
ning with the festival of Sam - 
ham, Nov. 1st 

\ 2nd nuaiter, Earrach, beginning 
Feb. 1st (sometimes called 
Oimelc) % 

(3id quarter, Samhradh, begin- 
ning with the festival of Bel- 
tane, May 1 st (called also 
Cdt-soman or Cet-samam , 1st 
day of Samono-s ; cf. Welsh 
Cyntefyn) 

| 4th quaitor, Foghamhar, begin- 
ning with the festival of 
Lughnasadh, Aug 1st (some- 
times called Bront) ogham) 

For the texts and for the old explanations of 
these names, see O’Donovan, hi. ff. 

This fourfold division must have been general 
over the Celtic area, foi traces of the great festi- 
vals, with which three of the divisions began, 
still survive in folk-custom or can otheiwise be 
discovered. Thus survivals of Samham, Beltane , 
and Lughnasadh are found in Buttany, Ireland, 
Wales, the Isle of Man, and the Scottish High- 
lands, while a festival in honour of the god Lug 
occuned in Gaul on Aug 1 st (see these fully dis- 
cussed under Festivals [Celtic]). Traces of a 
festival to open the spiing are lacking. If such a 
festival existed, it is now completely effaced by 
St Budget’s Day, Feb 1st. The ritual of these 
festivals, in accordance with the Celtic lule that 
night preceded day, began on the evening before 
with tlie moon’s rising (BCel iv 189 , Monnior, 
Traditions compares, Pans, 1854, p 222). 

None of these festivals is connected with the 
times of equinox and solstice. This jiomts to the 
fact that originally the Celtic year was inde- 
pendent of these, that ‘ it was more thermometnc 
than astronomical, and the Lugnassad was, so to 
say, its summer solstice ’ (lih^s, 419 ; Lughnasadh 
comes midway between Beltane and Samham m 
the summer half of the year). On the other hand, 
theie is ample evidence in folk-custom over tho 
whole Celtic area, as in general over Europe, of 
the ritual obsei vance of Midsummer day, June 
24th, and its eve, while this ntual is scarcely to 
be distinguished from that of Beltane It has 
beon argued that the ntual of an old pagan 
summer feast was transferred, under Christian 
influence, to that of St. John Baptist on Mid- 
summer day, and tradition in Ireland alleges that 
the change from Beltane to this feast was made 
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by St. Patrick (O’Donovan, li, ; cf. Beitrand, ltd 
deft Gaulois, Paris 1897, p 1U5 ; Hyde, Lit Hist 
of Ireland , Loudon, 1899, j>. 91 ; Keating, Hist 
of Ireland , tr. O’Maliony, 1866, p 300 ; Giimm, 
Teut. Mythol. li. 624). But, m spite of the Chiis- 
tian elements in the Midsummer festival, which 
at all events denote a desno to bring it umlei 
Church mil uenee, the pagan elements, even in 
folk-custom, are stiongly marked, while the festi- 
val is so deeply rooted in an earlier paganism 
all over Europe that this theory of transfeienee 
must be given up. Without much acquaintance 
with asti onomy, men must have noted the period 
of the sun’s longest couise fiom very eaily 
times ; and it would probably be observed ntually 
Whether this ritual observance existed before 
that of Beltane, or whether the two feasts aiose 
independently and entered into competition with 
each other, it is impossible to say. Pei haps Bel- 
tane was an early pastoral festival marking the 
beginning of summer, when the herds went out to 
pasture (in its ritual cattle ay ere passed through 
the tire), and Midsummer was a more purely agri- 
cultuial festival. And, since their ritual aspect 
and purpose aie similar, they may have borrowed 
each from the othei, thus repiesentmg dilleient 
currents of eaily custom. Or they may be latei 
fixed dates of an earlier movable summer festival. 
Practically we may now legard them as twin 
halves of such a festival (see Festivals [Celtic]) 
The Celts may have observed m some fashion the 
solstices and equinoxes, as the survivals of Mid- 
summer Day tend to show, and as may be sug- 
gested by such facts as that of the llelvetii 
appointing a day close to the March equinox for 
an assembly of forces, peihaps because this was a 
sacred day (Cu?sai, dc B ell Gall l 6). Some tiaee 
of this may also l>e found in the phiase ‘ from the 
middle of spring to the middle of autumn,’ i e , 
according to the old computation, from mid-March 
to mid-September, in each case near the time of 
the equinoxes. (The phiase occurs m ‘ Destruc- 
tion or Da Derga’s Hostel,’ RCel xxn 167 ) 

The solar arrangement, however, did not affect 
the Samhain festival at the beginning of the Celtic 
year, or that of Lughnasadh. These remained, and 
still remain in folk-custom, constant. Probably 
very ancient village rituals for feitility, \\ Inch may 
have been more or less liable to vanation in the 
time of celebiation, mark the ongin of these 
greater periodic Celtic festivals. The latter ay ere 
connected mainly Avith the anthropomorphic div- 
inities of growth and Avith magical rites to induce 
fertility, and weie appaicntly, in some cases, held 
at a stated centre m each laige distuct Where 
the Celts came under Roman influence, the ob- 
servance of the Roman calendai tended to dis- 
locate some of the festivals. Thus, in Gaul, much 
of the ritual of Samhain Avas tiansfened to the 
calends of January. Gei manic influences may 
elsewhere have affected the Celtic calendai, since 
some of the Samhain ntual has passed over to 
Yule The influence of the Chiistian calendai, 
Avith its list of feasts and saints’ days, must also 
be taken into account. Not only did the intro- 
duction of the Roman calendar finally demolish 
the old Celtic method of computing time, but the 
Chuicli attempted, with vaiymg success, to hallow 
the older ritual by giving it a Christian coloming 
or by substituting holy days for the old festivals 
Thus All Saints’ and All Souls’ Days occupy the 
place of Samhain ; St. Bridget’s Day occurs on 
Feb. 1st ; St. John Baptist’s Day at Midsummer ; 
Lammas at Lughnasadh Again, Avliile some of 
the ritual of the old festivals still survives on 
their actual date in folk-custom, some of it uoav 
occurs on saints’ days within the range of the 
pagan festival days. Specially is this the case 
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with the Samhain ntual, some of which is found 
on St Mai tin’s Day (Mailimnas) and on other 
saints’ days in Nov and Dec , YYhile in Wales and 
the Isle of Man Lughnasadh rites cxnu on the 
lust Sunday in August (see Bh^s, 421 i ) 

4. Periods of years. — Certain penods of yeais 
seem to have been regaided by the Celts as sig- 
nificant, perhaps as sacied I 11 lush and Welsh 
texts these penods are referred to as if they 
Avere well-marked divisions of time; 01 ceitam 
events, mythical or historical, aie mentioned 
as occurnng Avitliin them 01 aie dated by them, 
showing that the mental outlook of the senbe, 
or of the folk among whom sut h tiadiLional 
events Avere told, had been prepossessed by the 
influence of these penods. In the calendai of 
Coligny, 2J yeais is cleaily marked out as such 
a period, and the same period is mentioned in 
Insh texts, eg king Laegaire entcied Leinster 
at the end of 2k years (RCel x 1 11 . 52) Rut the 
period of 3 yeais is much 111010 usual This 
is due, doubtless, to the sacied charactei of the 
number thiee among the Celts, as is evidemed by 
the three-headed gods and the number of tnads, 
Divine, mythical, and customaiy, etc* , 111 Celtic 
belief (cf. Rhys, Index, r ‘ Th lee ’ , Usenet, 

‘ Dreiheit,’ Rhem Mus f Rial Ivin [1903] 31). 
Note especially the three gods of Danu, the tuple 
war-goddesses, tuple Mali os, the three eianos, 
thiee blemishes, thiee satnes, the gionping of 
heioes by thiee, the triads of Welsh hteiature, 
etc. Wishes are made foi three years ; mytlne 
kings reign for the same period ; and — still mine 
significant — the fair of Caiman, celebrated at 
Lughnasadh, Avas held every tlneo years (Win- 
diseh and Stokes, It. Tevte, Leipzig, iv [1900] 
273 ; RCel xv 312) I 11 the Welsh Mabumgion 

and m the Welsh laws the same peuod occurs as 
a round measure of time (Loth, Mab , Pans, 1889, 
1 . 83, 11 . 25, 30; Ane Lairs', 1 263, 488) Still 
moie frequent both 111 li eland and m Wales is the 
period of 7 yeais, whnli had e\idently a avcII- 
maiked and sacied significance, due, doubtless, 
to tiie fondness foi the numbei itself. Thus 
mythic kings very frequently reign foi that time ; 
vaiious events happen eveiy 7 years, 01 occui at 
the end of 7 yeais, 01 continue dunng 7 yeais 
(Loth, RCel xxv 138 ff. , 117 11). The feast of 
Taia, held at Samhain, avrs celebiated eveiy 7th 
(01 lieihaps eveiy 3rd) yeai (O’Donovan, 1 ). 
Finally, the peuod of 30 yeais, leforied to by 
Pliny, is mentioned as a lound number of years 
in ceitam passages in lush texts (Loth, RCel 
xxv. 140). In the absence of delmife statements 
regaiding such penods of yeais in the calendar of 
insular Celts, these leferences must he taken foi 
what they aie Avoith, but they seem at least to 
indicate the .actual measurement of time by 3 and 
7 yeais. 

5. The month. — The oldest Indo-European name 
for periods of tune avrs the* ‘month’, and thcio 
are traces, among the Teutons, Slavs, and other 
peoples, of a custom of grouping the months by 
two, eonsidenng them as brothers, as male and 
female, or as full and empty months, and using 
one name for two successive months qualified by 
‘ great ’ and ‘little,’ etc (Grunin, op eit 11 788) 
Loth (RCel xxv 124) considers that this usage 
may have been cun cut among the Celts, since 
Avith some gioups six of tho twel\e months have 
taken Latin names, as if onmnally each tAvo 
months had hut one name, while, occasionally, 
one month still bears popularly the name of the 
preceding month qualified by ‘little.’ Be this as 
it may, a primitive method of dividing the months 
into half-months by the light half and dark half 
of the moon is found among the Celts. In Celtic 
ritual the influence of a Avaxing or Avaning moon 
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was believed to be significant (see Nature 
[Celtic]) Hence the lunar month was natur- 
ally divided into two parts, one befoie and one 
after full moon, in accordance will* primitive 
usage. The calendar of Coligny divides the first 
15 days fiom the second 15 (or 14), which aio also 
numbered consecutively from 1 onwards, and be- 
tween each half is placed m large letters the word 
ATENOUX, indicating the night of the full moon, 
* great night/ or, as Thurneysen translates it, 
‘renewal’ (Ztschr. f. celt . Phil ., Halle, 1899, n. 
523 ff. ; cf. Mid. Ir. athmighudh ), the period at 
which the month renewed itself The same divi- 
sion occurs m Wales, where pythewnos , a foit- 
night, means ‘a fifteen night,’ and in Ireland, 
where (Oicthiges had a similar meaning and wheie 
tedra edict luges meant 4 three fifteens,’ tea month 
and a half (Loth, ECel xxv. 131 ; lilies, 361) 

6. The week. — Indo-European names for the 
week were late m being devised, and it is doubtful 
whether with the Celts, in spite of the sacredness 
of the number 7, a week of 7 days oi nights ex- 
isted before Christian influences were felt among 
them. Thus the Irish scachtmam , * a week,’ is 
due to Christian missionary teaching and is a cor- 
ruption of Lat. sept u nan a (cf. Gael seat hd inn , 
Cornish seithun , Bret. stzun). The new week in 
Wales was, however, called by a native name, 
wythnos , 4 eight nights,’ m accordance with the 
custom of reckoning a period with the night on 
which it began and the night on which it ended 
Thus wythnos would be equivalent to 7i days, and 
it is possible that here the name of an earlier sub- 
division of the pythewnos has been used for the 
later week of 7 days. Native to the Celts are 
penods of 9 and of 3 nights and days. The 
number 9 is of frequent occurrence and evidently 
of sacred significance in Celtic texts, and a pcnod 
of 9 nights, or of 9 nights and days, is found 
as a uell-maiked portion of time in li eland, and 
is called by lilies (op at. 360) 4 the nine-night 
week.’ In Irish its title is ntimad, ‘a space of 
9 days ’ (Stokes, ECel xxn. 428) ; cf. co cend 
nomaidc , 4 until the end of a ninth,’ i e of & 9-night 
week, — a phrase of fiequent occunence in the 
texts (cf. ECel xxn. 193), — while delays of 9 nights 
and periods of 9 nights are found in the Irish 
laws (lih^s, op. at 363 ; Loth, RCel xxv, 134 ; 
D’Arbois de Jubainvillo, Etudes sur le droit celt ., 
Paris, 1895, i 365, li 112) Equally in Welsh 
texts and laws the same peiiod is found, e g. 
delays of 9 days (^4nc. Laws , i. 84, 94, 142, etc.), 
while both in Wales and Ireland the names for 
the 9-mght week were sometimes applied popu- 
larly to the new week. 

Rhfta (op cit 308) supposes that the 9th night was held to 
contain ali the others, 'as being the boundary or limit within 
which the week was comprised 1 If this be so, in accordance 
with the old rule of counting the night with which a period 
endod as well as that with which it began, the period consisted 
of 9 nights and 8 days Thus a ‘day* must have intervened 
between each week, if each began with a night, unless, as is 
probable, the 9th night originally ended one week and began 
another, i e it was common to both. Later the period is one 
of 9 nights and 9 days Rh^s also finds mythical personifica- 
tions or the 9-mght week according to two methods, and he 
cites cases of 9 personifications of a more or less uniform 
character, or a single personification with the attribute of 9 
attaching to it (op cit 800 ft.) These must be regarded as 
hypothetical. Probably the 9-night, week was divided into 
halves called noinden, of 6 nights and 4 days (cf the cess 
noinden Ulad , * the Ulster men’s sickness of a week,' explained 
os 5 nights and 4 days) If 2 noinden thus made up the 9 night 
week, the 6th night must have been reckoned to each half, 
ending one and beginning another, as the 9th night also ended 
One week and began another (cf. Rh^s, 363, 368, 370) 

The week of 9 days being found among many 
races, its origin has been sought in various ways. 
Some have seen in it a multiple of the sacred 
number 3 (cf. the numerous triads and enneads 
of beings in 4 Da Derga’s Hostel/ ECel xxn. 
passim) ; others have adopted Kant’s view that, 
before the synodical month of 29J days was 


adopted, the sidereal month of 27J days, divided 
into three parts, originated the period of 9 days 
(Loth, ECel xxv. 135 f.) ; lilies oilers another but 
by no means convincing explanation (op. cit 364). 

If the sidereal montli divided into three parts 
produced roughly a period of 9 days, this again 
divided by 3 gave a peiiod of 3 days. In any case 
3 was a sacred number with the Celts, and a 

F criod of 3 days and nights occurs frequently in 
nsh and Welsh texts. Thus a delay oi 3 nights 
in judicial matters is fiequent (D’Arbois de Jubam- 
ville, op. cit . passim ), and 3 nights and days of 
fasting, of hospitality, of a sojourn, of a journey, 
of a truce, etc., are common (Loth, ECel xxv. 
132 f. ; ‘Tarn bo Fraich/ ib. xxiv. 132 ; ‘Finn and 
the Man in the Tree/ ib. xxv. 347, etc.). 

7. The day, — The old Celtic names of days 
have been replaced by others borrowed from 
other sources and due to Latin and Christian 
influences (see MacBain, Etymol Diet . of the 
Gaelic Language , Inverness, 1896, p. 117 f.). As 
has been seen, the days duung which the moon 
was waxing were with the Celts, as with other 
peoples, considered propitious for many under- 
takings, especially for ritual pin poses Tills is 
gatheied mainly from later folk-survivals ; but 
older evidence is found in the case of the mistletoe 
cut on the 6th day of the moon, and in the fact 
that the Celtibenans danced m honour of their 
god on the night of the full moon (Stiabo, III 
iv. 6). Some evidence of 4 lucky ’ days is also 
derived from the Irish texts (cf. e.q. 4 Songs of 
Buchet’s House/ ECel xxv. 27) Ceitam days, 
or groups of days, as well as certain hours of the 
day 01 night, were doubtless considered lucky or 
unlucky, as populai sui vivals show. Midday and 
midnight, according to Lucan (Pharsal. 111, 404 ff.), 
were liouis when the Divine guardian of the grove 
showed himself, and when the pi lost himself 
dreaded to appioach it Certain days were ap- 
propriated to greater 01 lossei festivals, e g. Sam - 
ham, Beltane, Luqhnasadh, on the first of the 
respective months, as well as to other periodic 
festivals, m some cases to divinities on their festal 
days — the communal sacufico of the hunters of 
Galatia to their Artemis 4 on the day of her birth ’ 
(Arrian, Cyneg 33), the yearly sacrifices of the 
Irish to Cenn Cruaich (ECel xvi 35), the periodic 
holocausts of the Gauls (Died. Sic v 32). Refer- 
ence may also be made to the meeting of the 
Druids of Gaul 4 at a fixed time of the year ’ 
(Ciesar, de Bell, Gall. vi. 13). 

Litrraturb — J O’Donovan, The Book of Rights, Introd , 
Dublin, 1847. J Loth, ‘ L’Ann6e celtique,’ RCel xxv [1904] 
113 ff; J Hnis, Celtic Heathendom , London, 1898, E K 
Chambers, Mediaeval Stage, Oxford, 1903 , H D’Arbois de 
Jubainville, Etudes sur le droit celtume. Pans, 1896 ; G. 
Dottin, Manuel pour servir ct Vhistoire de VantiquiU celtique , 
Paris, 1906, For the calendar of Coligny : Dissard, Comptes 
Rendus de VAcademie des Inscriptions, xxv. [1897] 703 ff, 
xxvi [1898] 161 ff, 299 ff, Bulletin dts Antiquaires, Paris, 
1898, p 150 ; Esp^randieu, Calendner de Coligny, Samt- 
Maixent, 1898, RCel xxi (1900), 2 suppl plates , Allmer, 
Calendners celtique 8 de Coligny et du lac d* Autre, Vienna, 
1899 , Thurneysen, Ztschr f celt. Phil , Halle, 11 [1899] 

623 ff.; Seymour de Ricci, RCel xix. [1898] 213 ff , with plates, 

xxi. 11900] io ff j. A. MacCulloch. 

CALENDAR (Chinese). — The Chinese calendar, 
which was practically copied by the Japanese, 
with the substitution of Japanese for Chinese 
names, is scarcely so ancient as is generally 
supposed. It is true that at an early period the 
Chinese became acquainted with a twelve-year 
cycle of Juppiter, depending on that planet’s pro- 
gress through the twelve signs of the zodiac ; Dut 
this cycle had in China only astrological signifi- 
cance, whereas in India it became part of the 
calendrieal system. It is equally true that the 
Chinese early endeavoured to foimulate a luni- 
solar year, and there is evidence of a year of 360 
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days side by side with one of 366 days, the dis- 
crepancy between the latter and the purely lunar 
year of 354 days being adjusted by intercalation 
at intervals of tliiee oi five years. Chinese tradi- 
tion ascubes to the Emperor Yao (24th cent. B c.) 
the institution of an astronomical board for the 
regulation of the calendai, and this tribunal, which 
stul issues tho official calendar each year, was 
profoundly influenced by tho science of the Jesuit 
missionaries of tho seventeenth century. 

1. Era. — The Chinese have no initial point from 
which succeeding years are numbered. When le- 
cording dates, they usually give the name of the 
Emperor and the year of nis reign (tho first year 
of his reign being reckoned as beginning on the 
New Years Day after his accession), as is the prac- 
tice m England with regard to Acts of Parliament. 
Besides this, however, they also employ a sexa- 
gesimal cycle, beginning with 2637 B C., for the 
years and days, and, to a limited extent, for the 
months. The basis of tins cycle is tho five elements, 
wood, fire, earth, metal, water ( mu , huo, Vu, km, 
schm ), which, being divided into antitheses (active- 
passive, male-female, etc.), give the sub cycle of 
the ten heavenly stems (/can): kia (‘growing 
wood’), yi (‘ building wood’), ping (‘natural fire’), 
ting (‘artificial fire’), wu (‘eaith), let (‘earthen 
ware’), keng (‘inetal ’), sm (‘ wrought metal ’), Jtn 
(‘running water’), Jcuci (‘standing water’). The 
second sub-cycle is formed by the twelve earthly 
branches ( tschi ), each designated by tho name of 
an animal. This duodenary cycle, which is also 
found in Tibet, among the Tai and Khmer, and, 
at least in part, in Egypt, Old Turkish inscriptions, 
and the Turfan fragments (Gin/el, Chronologic , 
i. 85 ff., 404, 411, 413, 501 f. ; F. W. K. Muller, 

‘ “ Persische” Kalendeiausdrucke im chines Tupi- 
taka,’ in SBA IK, 1908, pp. 460-463), is as follows : 
tsl (‘mouse’), tscheu (‘ox’), yin (‘tigei’), mao 
(‘hare’), schm (‘dragon’), szS (‘snake’), ngu 
(‘hoise’), wci (‘sheep’), schm (‘monkey’), yen 
(‘cock’), siu {‘dog’), tun (‘swine’) The lean and 
tschi are grouped together, beginning with Icia-tsS, 
and when the denary cycle has been repeated six 
times and the duodenary five times, the initial com- 
bination is lepeated, and the cycle begins anew. 

The year 1910 is the 47th year of the piesent 
cycle; and, as Chinese chronologeis begin their 
cyclic leckomng with tho year 2637 B C., the 
present is the seventy-sixth cycle. But they ha\e 
not adopted the system of numbering their cycles ; 
and therefore a reader cannot toll to which cycle 
a date may belong, unless he bo assisted by the 
context. In some historical works one finds both 
the cyclic number and tho year of the reign given 

2. Year and month. — The Chinese year consists 
of twelve (synodic) lunar months, and is made 
to eonespond with the solar year by the occasional 
inseition of an additional, or intercalary, month. 
The space of time covered by twelve of these lunar 
months being less than tho solar year by 10 days 
21 hours, in every nineteen years there are seven 
years of thirteen months. We shall now explain 
the rule under which the intercalary months are 
inserted. The length of a Chinese month is 29 53 
mean solar days ; and the time which the sun occu- 
pies in passing through one of the twelve signs of 
the zodiac averages 30 44 days. These two periods 
being of so nearly the same length, it happens 
in most cases that a Chinese month begins when 
the sun is in one sign of the zodiac, and termin- 
ates when it is in another sign. But, as the month 
is the shorter of the two periods, occasionally 
there must come a time w T hen a month begins and 
ends when the sun still remains in the same sign. 
Every such month is adopted as an inteicalary 
month; and by this simple plan theie is provided 
exactly the right number of intercalary months to 


correct the divergence of the Chinese fiom the 
solar year. The intei cal aiy nionlh never occurs 
in the winter — not, as is geneially supposed, 
because of some arbitiary lute, but because the 
sun (which moves faster m winter than m summer) 
is then travelling at moie than its aveiage late ot 
speed, and passes through a sign of the zodiac in 
less timo than is occupied by a lunar month, so 
that at that season a month cannot possibly begin 
and end while tho sun remains in the same sign. 

At the present time the first month of the year 
is known m Chinese by a special name, Tschmg- 
yue, ‘hallowed (or true) month’; hut the remain- 
ing months are called the ‘second month,’ ‘thud 
month,* and so on. Anciently, however, the months 
were designated according to the cliaiaeters of the 
tschi , which also corresponded to the twelve zodiacal 
signs (hung), although the latter were counted m 
reverse older. These old Chinese month-names 
were as follows : Tsbyue , Tscheu-yue, Ym-yue, 
Mao-yue , Sthin-yue, Szd-yue, Ngu-yue, Wei-yue, 
Schm-yue , Ycu-yuc , Siu-yue, Ha i yue, their names 
being equivalent respectively to ‘child,’ ‘bud,’ 

‘ plant-basket,* ‘open uooi,’ ‘motion,’ ‘completion,’ 
‘encounter,’ ‘laden trees,’ ‘ripeness,’ ‘jug,’ ‘de- 
struction,’ ‘return to rest.’ 

An mtercalaiy month takes its name from the 
month which piecedes it Thus, if it follows the 
fourth month, it is called the ‘ intercalary fourth 
month.’ Every month begins with the first day of 
a new moon ; and the new year begins with the 
first new moon after tho sun enteis Aquarius. 
New Year’s day thus vanes between 2()tli January 
and 19th February As the length of a month is 
29 53 days, it must consist sometimes of 29, some- 
times of 30 days, the latter the rnoie frequently. 

It results from tho above-desci ibed conditions 
that the equinoxes occur regularly m the second 
and eighth months, the solstices in the fifth and 
eleventh months. 

The Chinese have no formal division of the 
month ; but it is a common practice among them 
to speak of anything as happening in the fust 
decade (1st to 10th day), middlo decade (llth 
to 20th day), or last decade, of such a month, 
much as we say, ‘first week in June,’ etc. 

The fust month of the luni-solar y< ai was ongin- 
ally Ym-yue , as oulered, according to tiadition, 
by Tschuan-luu (2513 B.c. ). In tho second dynasty 
(1766-1123 B.c.) the beginning of the year had 
retrograded a month, in the third (1122- 255 B c.) 
two months, and in the fouitli (255-209 B o ) three 
months, until the Emperor Wu-ti, in 104 B c , in 
his reformation of the calendar, is said to have 
made tho year once more begin with Yin-yue — a 
tradition which must not be taken too strictly. 

3. Day — As already noted, the Chinese divide 
their days into sexagesimal penods, then names 
being identical with thoso of the eoiiespomhng 
yoais — Kia-tst, Yi-tscheu, Ping -yin , Ting -mao, 
Wu-schin , Ki-szZ, Keng -ngu , Sin-wei , Jm-schm , 
Kuei-ycu , Kia-siu, Yi-futi, Ping-tst, Ting -tscheu , 
Wu-ym, Ki-mao , Kcng-schm, Sm-sz8, Jm-ngu, 
Kuei-ivei , Kia-schm , Yi-yeu , Ping-siu , Tmg-hai, 
Wu-tsU, Ki-tscheu, Keng -yin. Sin-mao , Jm-schm , 
Kuci-szS, Kia-ngu , Yi-iuci, Ping schm , Tinq-ytu , 
Wu-siu , Ki-hai, Kcng-tsV , Sin -tscheu , Jin-yin, 
Kuci-mao , Kia-schin , Yi-sz?> Ping -ngu , Tiny-wei , 
Wu-schin, Ki-ycu, Kcng-siu, Sin-hat , Jm-tsS, 
Kuei-tscheu , Kia-yin, Yi-viao , Ping-schin , Ting «. 
sz8, Wu-ngv, Ki-ivei, Kcng-schm , Sm-yeu , Jin-siu, 
Kuci-hai . This cycle of days is found in the most 
ancient historical recoids, the dates of unpoitant 
events being recorded by mention of the cyclic 
day, as well as of the day of the month, month, 
and yeai of leign These cycles, though not used 
foi ordinary purposes, have been continued without 
interruption to the piesent time. Besides this the 
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Chinese have long possessed a cycle of 28 days, 
designated by the names of the 28 lunar mansions 
(sieu 9 kung)\ — kio (‘horn’), Vang (‘ncclc’), ft 
C fundament’), fang (‘ room ’), sin (‘ heait ’), wei 
C tail ’), ki (‘dung-basket ’), tea (‘ winnowing fan ’), 
nxeu (‘cattle ’), mu (‘ virgin ’), hiu (‘grave-mound’), 
wei (‘ houso-ndge ’), schi (‘sacrificial health’), pi 
(‘wall’), kuei (‘sandal’), leu (‘haivest woman 1 ), 
wei (‘field watchman’), mao (‘setting sun’), pi 
(‘net’), tsui (‘mouth’), ts'an (‘exalted’), tsing 
(‘ well ’), kuei (‘manes’), lieu (‘ pasture’), sing (‘ con- 
stellation ’), tschang (‘net’), yi (‘wing’), tschen 
(‘ waggon ’). The week of seven days, on the other 
hand, is unknown, except m commeicial centres 
frequented by Europeans, where for Monday, 
Tuesday, etc., the names ‘first day,’ ‘second day,’ 
etc. (Li pax yi , Li pax ol , etc.), have been coined. 

The day begins at midnight, and is divided into 
12 tschi (see above, i), each of which is subdivided 
into two parts, the formei called tsch’u (‘begin- 
ning’) oi kiao (‘odd’), and the latter tschmq 
(‘even’). Each of these halves is subdivided into 
four k'o t or ‘quarters’ ( tsch'u-k'o , ‘beginning 
quarter,’ yi-Vo t ‘first quaiter,’ etc.); and a Vo 
tails into 15 fen (‘minutes’), while Euiopean in- 
fluence has introduced further divisions corre* 
sponding to ‘ seconds,’ ‘ foienoon,’ and ‘afternoon.’ 

4 . Other divisions. — An additional method of 
marking time is afforded by the ‘ Twenty-four Solai 
Terms,’ which aie divisions of a solai year, and 
quite independent of the official year with its 
twelve or thirteen lunar months Theso Solai 
Terms commence alternately 011 the day of the 
sun’s entry into a sign of the zodiac, and on the 
day of its reaching the 15th degree in the sign 
Their length thus aveiages 15 22 days, though it 
varies between 14 and 16 days. The fiist teim 
begins when the sun reaches the 15th degiee in 
Aquarius, or approximately on the 5th of Febiuary 
These ‘ Teims,’ which are alternately odd { tsie ) and 
even (k'i) y have the following names: — Li-tsch'un 
(‘beginning of spung’), Yu-schui (‘ lain-w ater ’), 
Kmq-tschx (* connng-foi th of womis’), TscK un-fen 
(‘ spung equinox ’), Ts'inq-mmq (‘ [»ure clearness ’), 
Ku-yu (‘seed ram’), Li-hia (‘beginning of sum- 
mer^), & ha 0 - man (‘little feitihty ’), Mang-tsvhung 
(‘giam in granaries’), Hia-tschi (‘turning of 
summer’), Siao-schu (‘little heat’), Ta-schu ( * gi eat 
heat’), Li-ts\eu (‘beginning of autumn’), Tsih'u- 
schu (‘boundary of heat’), Pe-lu (‘white dew’), 
Ts'icu-fcn ( ‘ autumn equinox’), llan-lu (‘cold dew’), 
Schuanq-kianq (‘ fall of hoar-fiost ’), Li-tung (‘be- 
ginning of winter ’), Siao-sue (‘ little snow ’), Ta-sue 
(‘great snow’), Tung4schi (‘turning of winter’), 
Stuo-han (‘little eohl’), Ta-han (‘great cold’) 
These terms are marked in the almanac published 
annually by the Government; and agiicultiual 
operations, sowing, etc , are always regulated by 
them Closely connected with them is the twelve 
days’ cycle often called the ‘ cycle of choice,’ whose 
twelve signs are associated with the 24 tsic-Vi just 
enumerated, inasmuch as the last day of a Vi and 
the first day of the following tsie come undei the 
same sign The names of the signs of this twelve 
days’ cycle, which has some connexion with 
astrology, are as follows • — kien (‘attain’), twhu 
(‘exclude ’), man (‘ full ’), jfimj (‘ imlilleient ’), ting 
(‘determinative’), tschi (‘seize’), p’o (‘break’), 
wei (‘ dangeious’), tscKinq (‘complete’), schcu 
(‘conceive’), Vai (‘open’), pi (‘close’) 

Mention should also be made of the three Chinese 
eras tnhanq , pu t and ki. The tschang is 19 Inin- 
solar years, when the relation between the rise of 
the new moon and the beginning of the k\ again 
begins ; the pu is a cycle of 72 years, when the 
diflcicnee between the tropical solar year and the 
lunar year is very neaily equal to the product of 
the sidereal and synodical time of revolution of the 


moon ; and the ki is equal to 20 mi = 1440 years, 
and lepresents 261 sexagesimal cycles. 

Ln Ktt a 1 crk — Gaubil, ‘Traite <ie la chronologic chinolse,* in 
3teinoires de Vacademie des in scriptions, xvi , also 1 llistoire de 
l’astionomie chinoiae,’ in Lettres edtfiantes , xxvi (Pans, 1788), 
H Fritsche, On Chronology and the Construction of the 
Calendar , with special regard to the Chinese Computation of 
Time compared with the Euiopean (St Petersburg, 1886); P. 
Hoang, be Calendano Simco varice?iotionrs(Zi-Ka-Wei, 1886^; 
M Tchang, Synchronismes ckmoises (Shanghai, 1906); G 
Schlegel, U ranographie chmoise , 1 . 80, 86-485 (I^eyden, 1876); 
F K Ginzel, llandb der mathematisehen und techmschen 
Ckronologie y 1 460-498 (Leipzig, 1906) , R Schram, Kalen - 
darioqraphmche und chronologische Tafeln t pp xxvi-xxx, 
289-282 (Leipzig, 1908) 

T. L. Bullock and Louis H. Gray. 

CALENDAR (Chustian). — The Chiistian calen- 
dar derived its narno (in the languages of Western 
Em ope), as it did its form, from the Roman pagan 
calendai (see CALENDAR [Roman]), which it gradu- 
ally Hupeiseded. The germ of the Christian 
calendar is to be sought in the customary ob- 
servance, in each local church, of the death-days 
of its maityis and bishops. Lists of these were 
preserved m the diptychs of each church. Refer- 
ences to such lists meet us in St. Cypnan’s letters. 
Writing (Ep 37) about recent martyrs, lie gives 
direction that the day of their death should he 
noted in ordei that then commemorations might 
be celebrated among the menionals of martyis. 
Fzi anothei letter (Ep. 34) lie mentions as a well- 
known custom the celebiation of the anniveisaries 
of the Passions of maityis. Tertullian (de Corona , 
xui ), repioving Chnstians for taking pait in pagan 
commemorations, leminds them that they have 
then own registeis and Jasti Sozomen (HE v. 3) 
testifies in regard to two neighbounng towns in 
Palestine, Gaza and Constantia, that, although 
they were united by Julian under one civil govern- 
ment, each retained the festivals of its martyis 
and the commemoiations of the puests who had 
presided over it. See, fuithci, Commemoration 
of tiie Dead 

i. Calendar of Filocalus. — The earliest festival 
lists which have come down to us belong to the 
local church of Rome They aie contained in a 
compilation of chronological cl oc unien t.s of the date 
A I>. 354 — itself a le-publication of an edition of 
336 The title-page is inscribed ‘ Furnis Dionysius 
Filocalus titulavit.’ The name of this calhgiapher 
is found in two msciiptions in Romo, in one of 
w Inch he desenbes himself as ‘ Damasi Papae cultor 
atque amator.’ lie appears to have been employed 
by Damasus in designing the lettering for the 
metrical epitaphs which that Pope wrote for the 
tombs of the martyrs The compilation commences 
with a civil calendai giving the national pagan 
festivals, but maiking the Chustian week by the 
letteis A-G, which are prefixed in legulai sequence 
to the days, side by side with the nundinal letteis 
A-II. This piobably had become a feature of the 
State calemlai since the obsei vance of Sunday had 
been legally sanctioned by Constantine m 321. 
Tlieie is a list of consuls fiom Ii C. 510 to A.D. 354, 
in connexion with which ceitam Chustian events 
aie noted, viz. the bntli and the death of Christ, 
and the ai rival in Rome of SS. Peter and Paul, 
and then maityidom. Other civil documents aie 
also given. Of special Chustian interest are a 
table of the days of the oecunenee of Easter from 
312 to 411, a catalogue of Bishops of Rome from 
Peter to Libeuus and two lists entitled respectively 
‘ Depositio episcopoi urn ’and ‘ Depositio martyrum/ 
which note in calendar order the days of the burial 
of the Roman bishops and martyrs, with the place 
of their interment, where the memorial service 
was annually held In these two lists, which we 
may assume were copied fiom official archives, we 
have tho calendar of the Church of Rome, as 
concerned immovable feasts, of the year 354. 
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With very few exceptions all the entries appear m 
the Roman calendar of the present day. 

An analysis of this primitive calendar fields the following 
results. The ‘Depositio episcoporum’ contains the names of 
twelve bishops from Lucius (254) to Julius (352) The last two, 
Marcus and Julius, are inserted at the end, out of calendar ordt r, 
by the second editor One bishop of the period, Maicelliis, is 
omitted, and another, X>stus (Sixtus), is placed in the marts r 
list. In the ‘Depositio mart vrum* 52 names appear, of whu.li 
several are frequently assigned to a single da} — that, no douht, 
on which they buffered together, as we know to have been the 
case with Perpetua and Felicitas 24 da} s in all are observed - 
Christmas, whit h heads the list, and St Peter’s Chair, Feb 22 
(* VIII lial Martias, Natale Petri de cathedra’) being int luded 
The only entnes relating to foreigners are. ‘Non Martias 
[March 7] (depositio) Pcrpetuao ct Fehutatis, Africac ’ , and 
1 XVIII Kal Octob [Sept 14] Cvpriam, Afncae, Komae cele- 
bratur in (coemeteno) Callisti 1 There is no notice of mart} is 
who suffei ed before the 3rd century The earliest mentioned arc 
Perpetua and Felicitas (202) The oldest Romans aie Calhstus 
(222), Ot t 11, and Hippolytus and Pontianus (235), Aug 13 
We may therefore conclude that the practice of celebrating the 
anniversaries of the martyrs at their graves did not arise at 
Rome until the 3rd century If the festival of any martvr of 
the 1st or 2nd cent had become traditional, it would hardl} 
havo failed to find mention in the ' Depositio martv rum 1 The 
entry ‘l’etn in Catacumhas et Pauli Ostense Tusco ct Basso 
(ions’ [June 29] is not the anniversary of the mart} idem of 
these Apostles, but the commenioiation of the translation of 
their remains in the vear 258 The lollection of Filocalus was 
prese *ved until recent times in two MSS of the Kth or 9th ( entury 
One of these has totally disappeared, hut two 17th cent copies 
remain, one at Brussels and the other at Rome ( >f the second 
MS, two fragments only survive in the library of Beine, but a 
copy made from it when entne is in the Imperial hhrar> at 
Vienna (Mommsen has published the civil calendar in Cl L l 
334, the other documents in Mon Gcun Amt Ant i\ 13 f 
For a summary of the contents of the collection, see Dm hesne, 
Le Liber Punttjieahs , l 1892, p vt f , and sec also Rossi 
Duchesne, Acta Ranrt , Nov , tom 2, pars i p xlvm f ) 

2. Gothic calendar. — A fragment of a list of 

maityrs, m the Gothic language, of the end of 
the 4th cent., has been published hy Mm from an 
ancient palimpsest m the Amhiosmn libiaiy at 
Milan (Script Vet v 66), and by Migne (PL xvm 
878). It contains 38 days only, — from Oct ‘23 to 
Nov. 30, — and m addition to national saints in- 
cludes the Apostles Philip and Andrew, and the 
Emperor Constantine. j 

3. Calendar of Polemius Silvius. — A calendar 
of complete fiamewoik, i.c with all the days of 
the year inserted, >vas diawn up by Polemius 
Silvius in 448 — in an appendix he names the consuls 
of the following yeai— and addiessed to Eueheinis, 
lfrshop of Lyons (d. 450). Silvius had befoie him 
another calendar, which, as he says in the pieface, 
he set himself to simplify for the use of the un- 
learned. The cal end ai has a curious resemblance 
to a modern almanac Historical dates are entered, 
as, e.g. } the day of the captuie of Rome by the 
Gauls (Id Feh ) The woids ‘ Kalenda*’ ‘Nonas’ 

‘ Idus/ ‘Epiphama’ aie explained by the author 
after a manner of his own Weather indications 
aie given. A few pagan festivals are iccoided, 
evidently as legal or business dates Chust-ian 
commemoiations aie connected with 10 days only, 
and include Christmas, St Stephen, Epiphany, St. 
Vincent (Jan. 22), the Passion (Man'll 25), the 
Resuircction (March 27), St. Lawience (Aug 10), 
Hippolytus (Aug. 12), and the Depositio SS Petn 
et Pauli, which is assigned to Fob. 22 instead 
of June 29 The Maccabees (Aug. 1) — the one OT 
commenioiation m the West — appears here foi the 
first time. This calendai is pieserved in a single 
MS of the Pith cent, in the public library at 
Brussels (edited Boll Acta SS , June, vol vn., 
Migne, PL xm. 676, and Mommsen, OIL i. 335) 

4. Calendar of Tours. — A list of the fasts and 
vigils in the diocese of Toms instituted by Bishop 
Perpetuus (461-490) finds a place m the Hist or uv 
Francorum ot Gregoiy, Bishop of Tours (x. 31) 
It mentions only the chief festivals, i.c*. those 
preceded by a vigil These are Ohiistmas, 
Epiphany, the Resin lection on the fixed day 
March 27 (VI Kal. A mil —the only date given), as 
well as Easter and Ascension Day ; also, among 


otheis, the Nativity and Passion of St. John 
Baptist, 1 St. Martin, St Hilary, St Peter’s Chau 
(Natale S tl Petri episcopatus), and SS Peter and 
Paul The station days fpturta ct sexta feria> 
fioin Quinqmigesima to St John Baptist’s day, are 
appointed for observance amongst the fasts. 

5. Calendar of Carthage. — This calendar was 
lirst edited 111 1682 hy Ma billon in his Vetera 
Analecta , Pans, in. 398 It was discovered hy 
lnm 111 the monastery of Clugny, written on two 
parchment sheets, since lost, which foimed the 
covering of a copy of St Jci nine’s continental y on 
Isaiah. In this calendar, of the eailier Caitha- 
giman bishops Cyprian (d -58) alone is mentioned, 
being honouied as a martyr; eight bishops are 
commemorated as such, fiom Giatus who was 
piesent at the Council of Saidica (343) to Eugemus 
(d. 505). This latter date theiefore maiks the 
age of the final icdaction of the calendar. From 
the names of the bishops, and that of St. 
Augustine (Aug 29), we conclude that the calen- 
dar belonged to the Catholic Church and not to 
the Donatists It begins on XIII Kal Maias 
(19th April), and ends on XIV Kal. Mail (Keb 
16)— the nine weeks during which Lent occurs 
being omitted, eithei tluough compliance with the 
Eastern custom, attested by the Council of Laodicea 
(between 343 and 381), which discoiuaged festi- 
vals at that time, 01 simply owing to a defect in 
the MS. The heading is. * II le continentur dies 
natal it 101 uni mail y rum et depo&itionesepiscopoium 
quos ecclesia Caitagems anniversaria celebrant. ’ 
Martyis and bishops aie not sepaiated, as m the 
Roman calendai, but the distinction is maintained 
by thedifleient descriptions — natahcia (bu tlulays, 

1 e into the lnghei life) and deposit tones (bunals) 
— of their days in the heading. Moieovei, in the 
list * depositio ’ is piefixcd to each bishop, except 
in the case of Cypnan (Sept. 14), who is classed 
among the mailyis The number of days com- 
memorated — 79 — shows a large increase when 
compaied with the 12 and 24 of the Roman lists of 
a centuiy and a half before. The calendai lias 
also become widei m its scope 18 foreign names 
appeal m it, as compaied with the 2 in the 
Roman. Among these we obseive 9 Roman saints, 

3 of w horn are not found in Filocalus, though no 
douht at this time they weie commemorated also 
at Rome And, as icgauls the African saints, 
they do not belong exclusively to Carthage, as the 
names in the Roman calendar are all Roman. 
Martyrs are included fiom the three ancient 
Afntan provinces, viz. Africa pioper, Numidia, 
and Mauretania Festivals in honour of NT 
events and personages have multiplied Christmas 
is now followed by its at tendant feasts, St. Stephen 
(Dec. 26), St. John, 2 here coupled with lus brother 
James (Dec. 27), and the Holy Infants (Dee. 28). 
With Christmas is also connected the day of St. 
John Baptist, i.c. his Nativity (VIII. Kal. Jul.- 
VIII Kal. Jan. representing the six months’ 
interval of Lk l 26 ). We find also Epiphany 
(Jan. 6), SS. Fetei and Paul (June 29), St. Luke 
(Oct. 13), and St Andiew (Nov. 29) The Macca- 
bees (Aug. 1) has now gained a firm footing 111 the 
West (see Calendar of V. Silvius above, § 3). 

6. Syrian calendar. — The calendai s which have 
hitherto occupied 11s weie mainly of a local char- 
acter We come now to a calendai which takes a 
widei range, being foimed hy the inclusion of the 
Saints’ lists of several Churches. 

In 1837 there u as dis<o\ered 1*> Dr Ilcniv Tatlam in the 
monastery of St Mai\ Du para, on the Nitiian Lakes in 

1 In the Savi amenta uvm (> aUuamnn the mass for St John 
Baptist (t c his Natiutv) ih followed hy a masB for his Passion 
(Muraton, Lit Rom I et 1 74 s, 878, 9) 

The text has ‘sancti Johannis Bapitxtae ’—undoubtedly a 
cop} ist's error for Apobtoii r as the Baptist is commemorated in 
the calendar on June 24. 
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Egypt, a codex containing— in addition to the Clementine 
Recognitions , Eusebius on tne Thcophama, and other works— 
an ancient calendar written in Syriac Tattam acquired the 
MS for the British Museum, where it now lies. The calendar was 
first edited by W. Wright in the Journ of Sacred Lit , 1886, viii. 
45 fl , with an Eng tr 423 ff., and subsequently by R Gratfin in 
the 2nd Nov. vol. of the Acta Sanctorum, 111 , the names being 
turned into Greek by Duchesne A note in the last page of the 
codex is to the effect that it was completed at Edessa in 411 

The calendar consists of two parts. Part I. is 
arranged according to the lloman months (to which 
Syriac titles are given), and contains the names 
of martyrs belonging to the Homan Empire. It 
begins on the day after Chiistmas (Dec. 26), 1 and 
ends on Nov. 24. Pait II. contains a list of Peisian 
martyrs, arranged in the older of their ecclesiastical 
standing as bishops, presbyters, and deacons. As no 
dates aie given, it must be regaided as a historical 
record, not as a calendar of niartyi -festivals. 

The calendar proper (i.c. Part I.) is evidently 
compiled from tne martyr-lists of the chief cities 
in the Eastern (trans- Adriatic) part of the Empue. 
Only one local Roman feast (Xystus) occurs m it, 
and one African (Perpetua and her companions). 
The place of honoui is given to Nicomedia, w hich 
has been credited with by far the largest number 
(32) of entries. From this and other indications 
we may infer that the first editor had Ins home in 
Nicomedia, and wrote in Greek. The date of his 
work is not eaihei than 362, as martyrs are iccorded 
who are mentioned by Socrates and Sozomen as 
having suffered undei Julian Ow ing to careless 
editing, many saints aie mentioned tw ice oi even 
thrice The names of distinguished martyis had 
found place not only in their own but m other 
calendars, and when the lists w r ere combined, in 
cases where the day of celebration ditleicd, they 
were allowed to appear again and a^ain. The com- 
pilation is made up of Anan calendars. In the list 
received from Alexandna, Athanasius is omitted, 
but Arms is included * At Alexandria, Aieios the 
presbyter * is the entry opposite J uly 6. Lucian (of 
(Antioch), Jan. 7, and Eusebius (of Csesaiea), May 30, 
are also cominemoiated. Possibly also 4 Eusebius,’ 
Nov. 8, is the Anan bishop of Nicomedia But in 
substance the Catholic and Anan calendais must 
have been much the same, as after the schism both 
parties, no doubt, letamed the old lists, ineiely 
adding distinguished partisans. In 15 entries the 
words ‘of the ancient maityrs* are added to the 
name. If, as seems likely, this means that the 
martyis mentioned suflereu before the persecution 
of Diocletian, it follows that by far the gi eater 
number of the names of this calendai date fiom 
that persecution. From Nicomedia the calendai 
in all piobability came to Antioch, and there 
received the long list of martyis, falling little 
short of the Nicomedian, credited to that city. 
Thence it was carried to Edessa, where it was 
translated into the Syriac vernacular, and again 
augmented by the addition of local saints Here 
also the list of Persian martyrs was appended ; and, 
as thus edited, the calendar in the MS of 411 has 
come down to us. In this calendar the only 
festivals other than Saints’ days noted are Epi- 
phany and Easter, the latter in connexion with the 
commemoration of All Martyrs, which is assigned 
to the following Friday. The only Apostles com- 
memorated are SS. John and James (Dec. 27), and 
SS. Paul and Peter (Dec. 28). St. Stephen, who is 
also called an Apostle, appeals on Dec. 26. 

7. The Hieronymian Martyrologv. — The ten- 
dency to combine local festival records in one list, 
wliicn we obseive in the Syrian calendar, finds its 
fullest development in the compilation which came 
to be popularly known as the Hieronymian Mai - 

1 The omission of Christmas is remarkable. It probably stood 
at the commencement of the year in the original Greek text, 
and was struck out by the Syrian copyist, influenced by the 
usage of his own Church. 


tyrology. 1 It comprises, as its chief elements, the 
calendars of Home, Carthage, and Syria. The 
nucleus of the work is the Roman calendar, but of 
a later stage than that presented to us by Filocalus. 
As it appears m H.M,, it shows a great increase 
in maityr festivals. The 22 days marked for 
observance in A.D. 354 have grown to some 150, 
and, instead of the one or tw r o names then allotted 
to each day, groups— sometimes large gioups — of 
names are almost invariably found. The calendar 
has, moreover, ceased to be merely mban and 
suburban. It includes all Middle Italy. Opposite 
4 Romae ’ are placed festivals of places a consider- 
able distance from the city, even as far ofi as Forum 
Sompronn, 174 miles away — the number of miles 
from Home being heie, as elsewhere, noted in the 
text. The list of Homan bishops, kept separate 
from that of the nmityrs by the clnonogiapher of 
354, has been made a pait or the general calendar, 
and has been continued (w ith the sole omission of 
Zosimus) to Boniface I , of whom both the con- 
seciation day (IV. Kal Jan.) and the death day 
(II. Non. Sept. ) are given. As the consecration day 
would be observed only during the lifetime of the 
bishop, it may be concluded that the Homan' cal- 
endar was received into the w r oi k shoi tly after the 
death of Boniface (422). After Boniface only Popes 
of wide-spread fame appear —such as Leo the Great, 
Hilary, and Gregory the Great — attached to whose 
names often occuis a notice showing that they 
were exceptionally added : e g. IV. Id. Sept. 

4 Hilarius per quern Victorius oidinem paschalem 
conscupsit.’ With the Homan calendar were in- 
corporated the calendars, m part or whole, of other 
Italian cities — which piobabfy already formed two 
collections (of Upper and Lower Italy) before they 
came into the compiler’s hands — and the calendar 
of Carthage. To the calendar of the West thus 
formed, a later editor added the Syiian festival list 
— that is, its first part, foi of the second he seems 
wholly ignorant — and thus gave a kind of ecu- 
menical character to the work. Like the Homan, 
the two other chief sources have been received into 
H.M. with augmentations, as compared, that is, 
with the independent foims known to us. The 
African list has been swollen by a number of 
martyrs who, it has been conjectuied, sullered 
during the raid of Gensenc, 428 (Achelis, Die 
Mait pp. 103, 107) The Syiian calendar has been 
extended to 460, as the translation of the remains 
of St. Simeon Styhtes, which took place in that year, 
is cominemoiated on Jan 5 It is notewoi thy that 
the editor, who evidently accepted the calendar as 
Catholic, has in all innocence taken over its Allan 
colouring, the commemoration of the two bishops 
Eusebius being retained, and even that of Arius 
himself, his name appealing in the corrupted foims 
Arthoci, Ai totes, or Aii Tlioti in dillerent MSS. 

The preface to II M. takes the form of a letter addressed to 
St Jerome by two bishops of North Italy, Chromatins of 
Aquileia and Heliodorus of Altinum, in which they beg him to 
send them from the archives of Cwsarea the famous festal 
calendar of Eusebius ; and of his reply, stating that he was sending 
them this calendar m a curtailed form which included only the 
most notable martyrs, and with the names arranged according 
to the months and days of the year It was through this 
fabulous association of the woik with St Jerome (d 420) that 
the Marty rology received its name, and no doubt w f on in large 
measure the prominent position which it attained The pre- 
face is first cited by Cassiodorus (de Institutione Dimn. htt 
xxxii , Migne, PL lxx 1148) in 544 As H M must have been 
then in currency, its final compilation, t e that which united 
its Eastern with its Western elements, may be assigned to an 
earlier date (c. 630) in the 0th century Towards the end of 
that cent the knowledge of it had reached the East In 698, 
Eulogius, Patriarch of Alexandria, requested Gregory the Great 
to send him * the deeds of the martyrs collected by Eusebius,' 
— a clear reference to the preface of H M., — and the Pope in his 
reply alludes plainly to the Martyrologv. The compiler of H.M. 
was undoubtedly a native of North Italy. The additions which 
he made to his ancieut materials are, as we have seen, mainly 


1 Hereafter cited as H.M. 
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Italian, and the memorials of the northern cities seem best 
known to him. lie has also selected North Italian bishops as 
correspondents with St Jerome m the preface 
A work like H.M. would naturally receive augmentations 
from time to time The most remarkable of these took place 
in Gaul The numerous, almost daily, notices of Galilean saints, 
with other indications of Galilean use, point to this Probably 
this expansion of II M occurred at Auxerre, which, although 
a comparatively insignificant town, furnishes more festivals 
than any other, and has all its bishops noticed but one The 
last bishop whose name is recorded is Aunacharius, and, as ins 
*natale,'ie entrance upon oifice (Prid Kal Aug ), only— and not 
his death — is commemorated, we may assume that the recension 
was made dunng his lifetime or shortly after ( c 592) All 
existing MSS of H M. are derived from this Galilean edition 
The Martyrology contains more than 8000 names of saints, large 
groups being allotted to each day On June 2 the names of 220 
saints appear It frequently happens that the same mart>r is 
commemorated on different days, in connexion with different 
places This was a natural result of an uncritical combination 
of several calendars, when no care was taken to avoid re- 

f ictitions Transcriptional errors abound, m many < ases render- 
ng the entries unmeaning We find often, as m the instance 
above, names divided, or two names fused into one 
’ is sometimes changed into ‘milites’ The names of 
cemeteries are regarded as names of martyrs So great is the 
confusion, that de Buck, the first critical reviewer of II M , 
gives as his verdict ‘ Nullus forte in urnversa antiquitate 
horribilior liber’ (Piommmm to Index Ilagwloqous ad Acta 
SS Supple tnentwn, Oct ) And the* latest editors, de Rossi 
and Duchesne, in despair of emending the text, have simply 
prmtecj the three chief MSS in parallel columns (their edition 
is prefixed to Acta Sanctorum , Nov , tom a , pars prior) 

8. The later Martyrologies. — Marty rologies, 
called 4 Menologies 5 by the Greeks, are distinguished 
from calendars in this, that they do not meiely £jive 
the names and dates of saints, but add historical 
or legend ai y accounts of their martyidoms. Occa- 
sionally m II. M the entries of tlio deaths of rnartyis 
are thus enlarged, hut this featuie became chaiac- 
tenstic m the woiks which succeeded and weie 
based upon it, and which aie theiefoie mopetly 
termed Historical Martyiologies The ehier soui ces 
from which these accounts aie derived arc, in addi- 
tion to H M , the Passions and Acts of the Mm ty?s, 
the woiks of Eusebius, Kuhnus, Jeiome, Cyprian, 
Gregory the Great, the Liber pontiff ahs t etc 
The series of Historical Marty rologies commences 
with the Mai tyrologium Romanian Pat vum, 1 com- 
posed at Rome about 700 It makes a lather spar- 
ing use of biographical matter, so that the Passions 
found in II M aie often inoio diffuse. About 
the same time Bede drew up ins Martyiology. He 
made large extracts fiom Ins authorities, and 
added several English and Frankish saints to the 
Roman list, and also, conti aiy to the Western 
usage, introduced some names from the OT, taking 
their dates from Greek Menologies He left many 
days vacant, hut these w ere filled up by latei hands, 
so that it is impossible to decide how much of the 
Martyrology ascribed to Bede is actually Ins. Bede 
was followed by a line of successors, each of whom 
used the works of his predooessois, while availing 
himself of other matenals These subsequent 
writers were Florus of Lyons (r. 830) ; Wandelbert 
of Pium, who composed a metncal Maityrology 
(c. 848) ; Hrabanus Maurus (c. 850), whose work, 
in the opinion of Achelis, is independent of Bode ; 
Ado, Bishop of Yienne (c 870); Usuard, a monk 
of St. Gcimam-des-Rr^s, Paris (c. 875), whose book 
is practically an epitome of Ado’s, and was (lie 
most used of all the Histoncal Maity rologies ; and 
Notker Balbulus, a monk of St. Gall (c. 896) The 
Martyrologium Romanum , which was compiled by 
Baron ius at the instance of Gregory XHI., is a 
revised and augmented edition of Usuard. It 
was prescribed for exclusive use m choir, at the 
canonical hours, by a Papal huef m 1584. 

Achelis traces ft twofold series of Martyrologies, starting from 
H M . a Roman-French line, viz M R P., Ado, Usuard, and Bar- 
onius; and an Anglo Saxon Gernmnline,viz Bede t Klorus, Wandel- 
bert, Hrabanus Maurus, ami Notker Dorn Quentin does not 
make this distinction He regards Bede as the source of all the 
iater Marty rologies, and plat es M It P late in the series, after 848 

The forementioned Marty rologies were written in 
i Hereafter cited as M R.P 
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Latin A Maityrology in Anglo Saxon, which is 
probably a translation made e 850 fmm a Latin 
original of 750, has been edited by liciziold, London, 
1900. Two others, in lush, and including many 
Irish saints, have come down to us— the Maityr- 
ology of Oengus, of the date 804, composed m 
rhymed verse, and the Martyiology of Gorman, 
also nietiical, wntten between H66 and 1174 (both 
edited by Whitley Stokes for lleniy Biadshaw 
Society, 1895 and 1905) The need for Histoucal 
Maityiologies arose from the practice of reading the 
Passions of the Saints timing Divine Seivice, This 
custom is first mentioned by Aurelian, Bishop of 
Ailes(545) ( Reqvla ad mono* has , Migne, PL lxvm. 
396). It was the origin of the Lections subsequently 
inserted m the Bievuuy The earlier practice was 
to read passages from Holy Scnpturo alone 
9. Later calendars. — Wo have seen that II, M. 
is essentially a collection of the calendars of local 
churches Such calendais, in fact, could he in 

many cases reconstiucted fiom the mateiials winch 
it furnishes But, apait fiom II M. and the early 
calendais of which we have all cad y ticated, we 
do not meet with calendars pioper until the 8th 
century. In the West, however, the lack of 

calendars is supplied by the lituigical hooks of the 
Roman and Galilean (1 c non-Roman) rites, as in 
them piovision is made for special Masses on Sun- 
days and other clays of observance, following the 
local festival lists. The hooks of the Greek Church 
do not help us here, as it has never been the Eastern 
custom to vary the Lituigy accoiding to the day 
or season. In the Western Sei vice-hooks the 
Sunday cycle appears for the lust time, and thus 
an minoi tant featuie is supplied, 111 w inch the early 
calendars and the Maityrologies, winch, with nuo 
exceptions, notice immovable leasts only, aie lack- 
ing. At iirst the Saints’ days weie distn bated 
through the whole yeai, hut eventually, as then 
number continued to meiease, they were placed 
together in a separate division of the Sei vice-hooks, 
the Prop? turn de sandi y, apart fiom the cycle of 
Sunday services, the Pi opt aim de tempo? e 
Belonging to the 7th i ent , among books of the Galhean nie, 
we have the Missale (Jothicum y whit li was apparent!}' thaw 11 up 
for the diocese of Autun , the Leetlonary (? e hook of Lee 1 10114 
read in the Mass throughout the } ear) of Luxeuil, whit h probably 
represents the use of the church of Paris (Doni Morin, lie t xu 
l&nMutinc, 1893, p 4.18) , and the Lection iry of Silos (ed M 01 in, 
Bruges, 1893, under the title Liber C’omu i/b),l which shows the 
festival list of the ancient u clesiastical province of Toledo To 
the 7th cent also belongs the Gelasian Sac lamentaiy, a Roman 
Service-book in use m France before the time of Charlemagne 
Tho earlier Leonine Sacramentary, being a private 1 ol1e< tion of 
Masses, is an uncertain guide as to the calendar of its age 
Coming to the 8th cent , we have the Gregorian Sacramen! arj , 
containing the Roman liturgical services of the timo, adapted for 
use in France (for the Roman Sacramentanes, see art Collect) 
In it, with Alenin's supplement, the Sunday cycle, as represented 
in the Dropriurn de tempore of tho later nnssals, is almost com- 
plete We have also tho Calendar of Charlemagne (cd Piper, 
Berlin, 1858) — a Roman calendar with many Frankish saints in- 
serted Of the same age is a Lectionary published by Frontcau 
in 1652, from a MS wntten in gold chaiacters belonging to the 
Chun h of St Genevieve, Pans. The Fast is represented in tins 
century by Coptic calendars published by Selden (de Syneduvt, 
lii 15, London, 1650-55) from MSS which have since disappeared , 
and by the Menology of Constantinople, which gives a long list 
of the martyrs, confessors, and doctors of the Eastern Chun h, 
but only three martyrs of the West — Lawrence, Gervasius, and 
Protasius (ed. by Morcclli, Rome, 1788) 

To the Uth cent belongs the Sacramentary of Cologne, whi< h 
contains a complete calendar — that of Rome, with the addition 
of the local saints of Cologne The Sacramentary has U< n 
printed, bub without the calendar, by Pamelms, Lituiquon 
Eccles Lat , tom 11 , Cologne, 1571 The ‘Comes’ of Ada at 
Treves, with full festival lfbt, is also of this cent, (ed m Die 
Tnerer Ada Uand thrift , Leipzig, 1889, pp 1 G -27), so is the 
marble calendar of Naples, which is remarkable as containing 
several Eastern features, e g OT personages are admitted, the 
Council of Ephesus is commemorated (Aug 4), also Constantine 
(May 21), Theodosius (Nov 10), and a few Bishops of Constan- 
tinople (ed Mai ,A/oiaCull Suipt Vet , Rome, 1821). Another 
calendar of the 9th cent is incorporated 111 a treatise de Computo 


1 From * Comes’ «* * Leetionarms,’ te the book which is the 
* companion ’ of the priest in Divine worship. 
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by an unknown author (Migne, PL cxxix. 1274) It seems to 
belong to the diocese ol Sens The Leofnc Missal (ed Warren, 
Oxford, 1883) contains the calendar of Glastonbury, c 970 At 
foot of n xhv the editor gives a list of English calendars in MSS 
of 9th to 11th centuries The Bosworth Psalter (ed Gasquet 
and Bishop, London, 1908), gives the calendar of Canterbury 
(between 988 and 1023) practically as it stood before Archbishop 
Lanfianc substituted for it the calendar of Winchester, the 
capital 

When Missals and Breviaries took the place of tlio earlier 
Sacramentanes, Lectionaries, etc , they were generally provided 
with calendars A great number of these, and also of sepal ate 
calendars, have survived, and many have been published Bee 
for specimens Ilampson, Meda cent K ale rnlat mm , vol l, 
London, 1841 

With the exception of the Irish and Anglo , Saxon doc uments 
already referred to, vernacular c alendarsare h irdh nictw ith until 
towards the ( lose of the Middle Ages A calendar in Front h, of 
the 13th cent , is preserved in the Library of Paris Another in 
Norman French of the 14th rent (Harl MSS Cod 27 0 is in- 
cluded in Hampson’sc olleetion (sec above) Calendars in German 
also .imuar for tho first time in the 14th century Tho medieval 
calendirs, like those prefixes! to nfbdern missals and breviaries, 
and to the Book of Common Pi a) or, are * pt rpetual/ 1 (J not for 
am special v car, but containing only the in \anable elements 
coinmon to all 3 cars, tables being gen end Iv piovidcd by which 
the movable feasts for any parti 1 ular year may be ascertained 
The first printed calendars imitate tho MSS m their arrange 
inent, and, like them, are perpetu il Weale (Anal*’ cl a Ltuigica % 
vol 1 , Lille and Bruges, 1880) gives calendar!! of the 15th and 
early 16th cent belonging to several continental dioceses 
lleitz (If under t KcUcndei -Inkunabeln, S trass burg, 1905) has 
reproduced in facsimile 100 calendars printed for popnlai use 
in Germany in the 16th century They consist ol single broad- 
sheets, are mainly written in German, and mostly contain only 
a few dates, ecclesiastical and civil The thst calendar for a 
definite year was printed in German and Latin by John Regio- 
montanus at Nuremberg in 1475 It is arranged for the years 
3475, 1494, and 151 J, as the first years of a nineteen-) ear cycle, 
and so designed that the elates for other years can he calculated 
from it 

10 The Sunday cycle — (1) Western . — All Sun- 
days in the year, like the movable festivals, depend 
upon the date of Easter, with the exception of 
those connected with Advent and Christmas, i.c. 
those whnh occur fiom Nov 27 to Jan. 6, both 
inclusive. Tho Sunday cj do begins with Advent 
Sunday, winch is always the neatest Sunday to the 
Feast of St Andiew (Nov 30), either before or 
after Three more Sundays m Advent follow ; 
then tw r o after Christmas, in case Advent Sunday 
falls on a day from Nov 28 to Dec 1, otherwise 
only one Next come Sundays after Epiphany — 
from one to six, aeeoiding to the position of Easter ; 
Septuagesima ; Sexagesima ; Quinquagesitna ; six 
Sundays in Lent — the two last being generally 
known as Passion Sunday and Palm Sunday ; 
Eastei Day ; five Sundays aftei Easter ; Sunday 
after Ascension ; Whitsunday ; Ti mity Sunday ; and 
lastly, Sundays after Trinity— from twenty -two to 
twenty -seven, accoiding as Easter falls latei or 
earlier. The reckoning of Sundays after Tnmty is 
that of the Church of England, and the ono that 
appears in most English almanacs The Church of 
Borne and the Greek Church number the Sundays 
aftei Pentecost (Whitsunday) 

(2) Eastern . — In the East, all tho Sundays except 
those immediately before and aftei Christmas Day, 
Epiphany, and the Exaltation, depend upon Easter. 
According to the calendar of Constantinople, with 
which the Russian and Georgian practically agree, 
the cycle of Sunday observance begins with the 
Sunday which in the West immediately precedes 
SoptuRgesima ; te it starts with the season pio- 
paratorv to Eastei. The Sundays usually take their 
names from tho Gospel of the day. The 1st Sunday 
is called the Sunday of the Publican and the Phari- 
see (Lk 18 10 " 14 ). Then follow' in order : the Sunday 
of the Prodigal Son (Lk 15 u ' 8a ) ; Abstinence 
Sunday, KvpiaK^ tt ) s awd/cpeco (the Western Sexa- 
gesimal— so called because it is the last day on 
which flesh is eaten, though the fast does not begin 
until the following week ; Cheese-eating Sunday, 
KvpiaK )) rrji rvpo(f>dyov (Quinquagesima) — thus named 
because cheese and butter are allowed to be eaten 
until the end of the day ; 1st Sunday of the Fast, 
or of Orthodoxy (1st Sunday in Lent) — com- 


memorating the conclusion of the iconoclastic 
controversy ; 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th Sundays of the 
Fast ; Palm Sunday [Holy and Great Monday, 
Tuesday, etc.]; EasterjDay (at. too IId<rxa), some* 
times called Bright (Aduvpa) Sunday [Monday, 
Tuesday, etc., of the Renewal (Ata/cat^a-t/nos)] ; 
Antipaseha, or Sunday of St. Thomas (Jn 20 1D ' 31 ) ; 
Sunday of the Ointment-Bearers (Mk lS^-lG 8 ) ; 
Sunday of the Paralytic (Jn 5 1 * 16 ) ; Sunday of the 
Samantan Woman (Jn 4 B " 42 ) ; Sunday of the Blind 
Man (Jn 9 1 * 88 ) [Ascension Thursday]; Sunday of 
the 318 Fathers of Nicica; Holy Pentecost; and 
All Saints’ Sunday (Trinity Sunday). The Sundays 
that follow are numbered after Pentecost, or are 
styled the Sundays of St. Matthew. Next come 
Sunday before tho Exaltation, i.c. of tho Holy Cross 
(Sept. 14); and Sunday after tho Exaltation. The 
Sundays onwaids, up to that which conesponds 
with tho Western 2nd Sunday in Advent, are 
numbered after Pentecost, 01 are styled Sundays 
of St. Luke. Then follow : Sunday of the Holy 
F 01 efatheis ; Sunday before the Nativity of Christ; 
Sunday after the Nativity; Sunday bcfoie the 
Lights, 1 e. Epiphany ; and Sunday after the Lights. 
The remaining Sundays, up to the Sunday v? the 
Publican, are reckoned after Pentecost, or are 
called Sundays of St Luke. 

11 The computation of Easter.— The primitive 
Christians all agreed m celebrating Christ’s death 
and resunection at the season w hen they actually 
oceuned, that is, at the time of the Jewish Pass- 
over. They also agioed that the Crucifixion took 
place on a Finlay which coincided with the 14th 
day of the lirst Jewish (lunar) month Nisan, the 
day on w Inch the Paschal lamb was slam But a 
division of opinion prevailed as to the days or day 
on which the death and resunection should be 
commemorated The Christians of Borne and of 
| the West, claiming the authoiity of St. Peter and 
St Paul, with many Eastern Chinches, attached 
most importance to the days of the week, Friday 
and Sunday, on which these events happened. 
If 14th Nisan did not fall upon a Fnday, they 
eelebiated the death of Cln 1 st on the Fnday 
following it, and the resurrection on the Sunday 
that succeeded, continuing their fast until the 
latter date On the other hand, the Christians of 
Asia (proconsulai) and of some neighlxmnng pro- 
vinces, who tmeed their tradition back to St. John 
and St Philip, insisted upon the observance of tho 
day of the month on which our Loid suffered, hence 
receiving the name of ‘ Quartodecimans.’ They 
always celebrated Christ’s death on 14th Nisan, 
irrespective of tho day of the week, and, ending their 
fast at 3 p.ni. (tho hour when our Lord expired), 
then began their Paschal feast, thus commemorating 
the death and resurrection on the sarno day. It is 
noteworthy that ‘Pasclia,’ winch subsequently 
came to mean the day of the lesurrection, was 
employed, when first used as a Christian term, to 
designate the day of the passion (Teitullian, adv. 
Jud . 10; cle Bapt. 19). The distinction of 7rd<rxa 
c TTavpdxrinov , Good Friday, fiom 7 rchrxa dvacrrdcntiov, 
Easter Day, marks a tiansitional use of the word 
(Suicer, Thcs. eccl. ii. 621 f , i 304). 

The first recorded occasion on which the two customs came 
into competition was the visit of Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, to 
Anicetus, Bishop of Rome ( c . 158) It was then judged fitting 
that each party should abide by its own usage The controversy 
was renewed in 198 by a later Bishop of Rome, Victor. At his 
instance, apparently, several Councils were held m the East and 
West, which decided against the Quartodecimans. These refused 
to give up their traditional usage, and found a champion m 
Pol) crates, Bishop of Ephesus, who wrote a vigorous letter to 
Victor in defence of their position Victor excommunicated the 
Quartodecimans, and endeavoured, but without success, to 
induce other Churches to do the same. Finally, mainly through 
the mediation of Iremeus, Bishop of Lyons, who, as a native of 
Asia and a Western bishop, was in touch with both parties, peace 
was restored, and the Asiatics were allowed to retaiu their usage 
until the Council of NiceBa (Eusebius, II E v. 23, 24), 
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As Chnstians made then Paschal anniversaries 
coincide in season with the Passovei, so, for a long 
period, they were satisfied to accept the Jewish 
computation of the time of that festival, which 
should fall on the liist full moon after the vemal 
equinox. But in the 3rd cent., owing to sup- 
posed errors in the Jewish calculation, which 
was based on a lunar cycle of 84 yeais, and also 
doubtless with the desire to be independent of the 
Jews, Chnstians began to frame lunar cycles for 
themselves. The earliest of such cycles extant is 
one drawn up at Rome by Hippolytus, about the 
year 222. This was a 16-year cycle, that is, it 
assumed that the new moons fell on the same days 
of the month at the end of every 16 years So 
highly esteemed was Hippolytus foi his woik, that 
a statue of him, still in existence, was erected in 
Rome, with Ins cycle engraved on the sides. But 
the cycle proved faulty, and although emended m 
243 by another calculator the autlioi of do Pa sc Jut 
< omputns (published as an appendix to St Cypi inn's 
works), it was not retained in use In the begin- 
ning of the 4th cent we find an 84-year cycle 
again employed at Rome (ideler, n. 238). At 
Antiofh the computation according to the Jewish 
methods was maintained until the Council of 
Nicft>a. It was at Alexandria that special study 
was given to the question, and from it ultimately 
came the ruling which found general acceptance 
Dionysius, Bishop of Alcxandiia, in a Festal 
Epistle (c. 250) published the earliest (ficek Paschal 
canon on record. It was calculated on an 8-year 
cycle, and it specified that Easter should not be 
celebrated until after the vernal equinox (Eusebius, 
HE vn. 20) Subsequently (r\ 277) Anatolius, a 
native of Alexandria and afterwards Bishop of 
Laodicea, took the momentous step of making 
Meton’s cycle (see below) of 19 yeais the basis of a 
new Paschal canon (ib. \n. 32) This was adopted 
at Alcxandiia, with the important change that the 
venial equinox, which, according to Anatolius, fell 
on March 19, was assigned to Maich 21 

It should here be stated, for the sake of dear- 
ness, that the need for t lie employment of cycles 
for fixing the date of Easter arises fiom the fact 
that the conditions foi detei mining it involve both 
the solar and the lunar yeai. As Eastei day must 
be a Sunday, and one subsequent to the venial 
equinox, the solar year is involved. As, again, 
Easter day bears a ccitain i elation to the age of 
the moon, the lunar month and yeai become a 
necessary element m the calculation The Metonn* 
cycle was that upon which the detei mmation of 
Piaster was finally based Meton, an Athenian 
astionomer, chscoveied (c 433 n c ) that in 19 solai 
years there are almost exactly 235 lunar synodic 
months, so that aftei the completion of every cycle 
of 19 years the new moons, and therefore all othei 
phases of the moon, recur in the same older and on 
the same days of the month as they did at the be- 
ginning of the cycle. An enor in the Meton ic cycle 
was pointed out and corrected by Cal 1 i ppus of Oy zious 
in 340 n.c. Meton calculated that 19 solar yeais 
contained 6940 days. He therefore assumed that 
the length of the solar year was 365 jV days, that is 
A- longer than 365J days — a moie approximate 
length, as was aftei wards ascertained, and later on 
adopted m the Julian calendar. This excess would 
amount to a whole day in 76 years. The Me tome 
cycle, therefoie, would be a day wrong at the end 
of that time, and should be coriected by chopping 
a day. This was done by a mle mtioduced by 
Oallippus that eveiy fourth cycle should consist of 
6939 days instead of 6940. f4ome 200 years later a 
fuitlier conection was made by Hipparchus. He 
found that the Callippic year of 365 \ days was about 
Ttfa of a day too long, and theiefoie proposed to 
omit one day at the end of every 304th year. 


The laek of umfoimity as to the date of Easter 
caused many inconvenience^, and exposed Chris- 
tians to the derision of pagans (Epiphan liter 
lxx 14) In the West the Pt Council of Ailes 
(314) attempted, but without success, to make the 
existing Roman use uni\ersal by decreeing 1 ut 
Pascha Domimcum uno die et uno tempoic per 
omnem oibem a nobis observetui * (Mansi, (\ ullcct 
Concil u. 471) The Council of Nic t ea (325), at the 
request of the Emperor Constantine, next took up 
the matter Its delibeiations, we know, resulted 
m the decision — involving the condemnation of the 
Quai tod eei mans— that Eastei day should always be 
kept on a Sunday and novel tat the same time as 
the Jewish Passovei (Socrates, Jl E l 9 ; Euseb Vit. 
Const lii. 18), but what the Council further decieed 
on the subject is involved in doubt. St. A ml nose, 
in a letter written about 60 yeais aftei w aids, 
states (hat it resolved that the moon of the hist 
month should be determined by the cycle of 19 
jears (Ambiose, Opn n 880, lipid 23) But in 
the extant records of the Council no (lace of such 
a deeiee exists The most probable solution of the 
difficulty is that the Count ll commissioned the 
Chinch of Alcxandiia, as most skilled in astronomi- 
cal science, to frame a mle based on the 19-yeai 
cycle. 1 After the Council of Niciea, the Paschal 
computation of Alexandria was generally accepted 
throughout the East, but the Roman Chuicli le- 
tameu its own lules of calculation; so that it 
frequently happened that Easter was celebrated on 
dilleient days at Rome and Alcxandiia. At last, 
thiough the instrumentality of Dionysius, a Scy- 
thian and a Roman monk, the question was settled. 
The Alexandrian computation, as modified by lnm 
m 525, was adopted at Rome, and subsequently 
gained universal acceptance in West and East 

The count lies winch fell latest into line with the 
lest of the Chinch in the matter were the Bntish 
Isles and Gaul. The Bntish and Irish Chnstians 
lmd learnt to compute Easter accenting to the cycle 
of 84 yeais which had been in use at Rome in the 
beginning of the 4th cent , and they continued this 
practice unaffected by changes elsewhere Not 
only was this cycle on oneous in its method, but it 
pei nutted the occuirenco of Eastei Sunday from 
14th to 20th Nisan (Bede, HE n 2, 4, 19). As 16th 
Nisan is the earliest day on which Eastei can fall, 
we may piobably see here the result of a confusion 
between the earlier and the later meaning of pascha 
— that word, which in 300 meant Good Enduy, had 
now come to mean Eastei day. The bitter contro- 
versies on the Easter question which followed the 
arrival of the Roman St Augustine in England w f cre 
not settled until 747, when the Council of Cloveshoo 
decided m favour of the Roman usage In Gaul a 
Paschal cycle of Viotonus, Bishop of Aquitaine, 
di awn up at Rome m 457, w Inch had been employee! 
by Dionysius as the basis of lus table, found hucIi 
acceptance that it continued in use until the time 
of Cliarlcmagne. 

The conditions which were finally adopted for 
the determination of Easter aic these • 1 It must 
be kept on a Sunday. 2 (a) This Sunday must 
bo the next after the 14th day of the Paschal 
moon icekoned from the day of the new moon 
inclusive (b) If the 14th day should happen to 
be Sunday, Easter must not be kept until the 
following Sunday. 3. The Paschal moon is the 
calendar moon whose 14th clay falls on, or follows 
next after, the day of the vernal equinox 4 The 
21st March is to be taken as (Ik* m\ unable day of 
the venial equinox. The objo< ( of the second rule 
is to prevent Eastei fiom being kept either before 

1 Cyril of Alexandria (‘ Prolopus pasi halls,* cd Patavius, de 
Dortrma Tnnjwrmn, Pans, 1027, n Append p 881), claims for 
his Church su<h a synodical commission to calculate Easter, 
but does not mention the Council which conferred it 
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the ilay of the Jewish Passover — which would put 
the Resurrection day Lofoie the day of the Pas- 
sion ; or on the Passover day — a coincidence which 
Christian prejudice regarded as intolerable. The 
following brief summary of these conditions is 
given m the chapter * De anno et ejus partibus * 
prefixed to the Roman Missal and Breviary : 

* Ex decreto eacri Concilii Nicaeni Pasclia, cx quo rehqua 
Festa mobilia pendent, celebrari dcbet die Dommico, qui 

E roxime succeait xiv Lunae primi mensiH , is vcro apud 
[ebraeos vocatur primus inensis, cujus xiv Luna vel oadit 
in diem verm aequmoctn, quod die 21 mensis Martn contingit, 
vel propius ipsum scquitur.* 

It is important to bear in mind that, as stated m 
mile 3 above, the moon 1 by which Easter day is 
calculated is the calendar moon or moon of the 
lunar cycle, and not the actual moon of the 
heavens. The real motions of the sun and moon, 
being variable, have not been employed by the 
Church for the fixing of her festivals. Similarly 
the vernal equinox m rule 4 is not the true but 
the calendar equinox. The true equinox obviously 
cannot be fixed to a single day, because, in con- 
sequence of the intercalary day evoiy fouitli year, 
it must necessarily oscillate between two days 
(Clavius, v. §§ 12, 13). 

The Dionysian Easter canon had been generally 
accepted throughout Christendom ; but it suffered 
from two defects which in process of time compelled 
attention. (a) Taking for its basis the Julian 
calendar (see Calendar [Roman]), it assumed that 
the solar year consisted of exactly 365£ days. But 
the solar year falls short of the Julian estimate by 
somewhat more than 11 minutes, and this error 
would accumulate to one day in about 128^ years. 
(b) It further assumed that 235 lunai months me 
exactly equal to 19 Julian years, whereas they are 
nearly 1J hours shelter — a difference which would 
accumulate to one day m 308 years. Notice was 
directed to the matter at the beginning of the 13th 
cent, in the Computus of Conrad, and later on by 
an anonymous writer, generally supposed to he 
Vincentius of Beauvais. A treatise of Roger 
Bacon, * De reformatione calendar* which was 
addressed by him to Pope Clement iv., is still in 
MS at Rome. In the East also, Isaac Argyrus, a 
Greek monk, contributed (1372) an essay on the 
subject (criticized in Petavius’ Uranologum , Pans, 
1630, lib. vin ). In the 15th century the matter 
was brought before the Council of Constance (1414) 
by Cardinal Peter D’Ailly and befoie that of 
Basel (1436) by Cardinal Cusanus. It was a^ain 
mooted at the Lateran Council under Leo x. Fin- 
ally, the Council of Trent delegated the revision 
of the calendar to the Pope, and Gregory XIII. 
carried it out in 1582 The Papal commission 
appointed for this purpose worked upon proposals 
made by Luigi Lilio, a Calabrian astronomer. The 
commission was presided over by a distinguished 
mathematician, Christopher Sohhissel, who is better 
known by his Latinized name Clavius. To him 
the reformed calendar is mainly due. 3 For these 
earlier suggestions about revision see the ‘Pio- 
cemium’ to Clavius’s woik, and Ideler, ii 300 ff. 

At the time that the Gregorian revision was set 
on foot, the error arising from the undue length 
of the Julian year amounted to nearly 10 days. 
The true equinox, therefore, had receded nearly 10 
days from the calendar equinox, March 21. The 
error also of the lunar cycle had grown to more 
than 4 days, so that what was accounted the 14th 
day of the moon was really the 18th day. Difieient 
methods were suggested for getting rid of this 
accumulation of errors. That which was adopted 

1 Church chronologers were in the habit of giving the name 
1 Full Moon ' to the 14th day of the calendar moon (Ideler, n 
198) In the definition of Easter in the Book of Common 
Prayer, * Full Moon * is used in this sense 
3 Clavius, in a work ( Romani Calrnd. explicatio) published at 
Rome in 1603, gav e an exhaustn e account of the whole subject. 


by Gregory’s mathematicians was to diop 10 days 
at once out of the calendar, and thus to restore 
the equinox to March 21, tlio day on which it fell 
about the time of the Niccne Council. It was 
accoidingly ordered in the Pope’s Bull that the 
4th October, the Feast of St. Fianeis, 1582, should 
be immediately followed by the 15th, 10 days 
being thus omitted from the calendar. As re- 
gal ded the rectification of the lunar cycle, it was 
decreed that the new moon should bo drawn back 
3 days. Consequently in the first rectified year 
of the cycle, the first new moon was removed fiorn 
Jan. 3 to Dec. 31 preceding To prevent the 
recurrence of similar confusion, rules wore made 
that 3 bissextile days should be omitted every 400 
years, and that the new moon should bo earned back 
1 day 8 times in 25 centuries, beginning from 1800. 

The Giegouan calendar, or ‘New Style,’ was 
almost immediately adopted by Roman Catholic 
nations. In Germany the Emperor Rudolf II. and 
the Roman Catholic Slates accepted it in 1583, 
but the Elector of Saxony and the Protestant 
States adhered to the Old Style, objecting to the 
New, not meiely as coming from Rome, but be- 
cause of certain defects which Scaliger and other 
authorities pointed out in its astionomicaP accu- 
racy. This dilleience of calendar was productive 
of much dissension and inconvenience, especially 
m places where populations weio mixed. In 1700, 
at the instance of Leibniz, the Protestant States 
agieed to omit 11 days from their calendar, and so 
far conformed to the Gregorian revision. But, 
instead of following the rule that Easter should de- 
pend on the 14th day of the calendar moon, they 
determined it by the tiue astronomical full moon. 
Thus it still happened that in some years Easter 
was kept on different days by the two parties, and 
much confusion resulted. At last, m 1775, on the 
proposal of Ficdenck the Gieat, the Corpus Evan- 
gelicorum resolved to accept fiankly the Reformed 
Calendar, thus pioducmg umfoimity of practice in 
Germany. In England the change was made m 
1752, in pursuance of an Act of Pailiament passed 
the year before, which enacted that the day next 
following the 2nd September 1752 should he called 
and reckoned the 14th September, the 11 inter- 
mediate days of the common calendar being 
omitted ; and that the centennial yeais 1800, 
1900, etc , should bo common yeais, with the ex- 
ception of eveiy 400th year, beginning with 2000, 
which should be regaided as lean-yeais ; also that 
for the future Easter day and tne movable feasts 
depending upon it should he celebiated accoiding 
to new tables and mles winch, with a new 
calendar, weio annexed to the Act, and which 
were directed to be substituted for the existing 
calendar, etc., in the Book of Common Prayer. 
The new tables and rules were prepared by 
the then Astronornei Royal, Dr. Bradley. All 
Eastern Christians, including Gieeks and Russians, 
with the exception of the Romanized Uniats, 
still adhere to the Old Style. At niescnt their 
reckoning is 12 days behind that of tne rest of the 
civilized world. 

12 . Calendar letters.— In the Julian (pagan) 
calendar, days of the year wero ananged in succes- 
sive groups of 8, called nundmce 9 with the letters 
A-H attached to them. This suggested to Western 
Christians — for the plan was never adopted by the 
Easterns— the marking of the days of the week in 
the Christian calendar with the 7 letteis A-G, re- 
peated throughout the year. These ‘calendar or 
ferial letters,’ as they are called, were, as has been 
not iced above, introduced probably at the time when 
the Christian Sunday was legalized by Constantino. 
We have seen that they occur in the pagan calendar 
of Filocalus side by side with the nundince . The 
Sunday, or Dominical, letter of each year is that 
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which stands opposite the first (and every succes- 
sive) Sunday in the yeai ; and, when it is known, 
the week day of any day in that yeai can be ascer- 
tained. The 29th Peb., which occurs only m leap 
year, has no letter in the legulai sequence affixed 
to it ; it takes the lettei of March 1, which theie- 
fore occurs twice. This has the effect of changing 
the Sunday letter foi the lest of the year. A 
leap-year, therefoie, has two Sunday lettei s, 
the first applicable to January and February ; the 
second, which in the ordei of the lettei s of the 
alphabet is always one behind the fiist, to March 
and the remaining months. The Iloman Catholic 
calendar still follows the Julian in placing the 
intercalary day between the 23rd and 24th Feb , 
thus making two 24ths, as m the Julian calendar 
there weie two VI. Kalend. Hence the change 
in the Sunday letter takes place m the Roman 
calendar aftei Feb. 24. The English Church 
calendar retained the ancient practice until 1602 

13. Golden numbers and epacts. — The desig- 
nation ‘ golden numbers ’ was given in the Middle 
Ages to the numeials in the calendar which de- 
noted the 19 years of the Metomc lunar cycle (see 
above), * 31 th ei as ail expiession of the great value 
attached to them or as having been ruhncated 
These numbeis wcie formeily marked throughout 
the year in the hist column of the ealendai, being 
affixed to thedays of the occunence of the new' moons 
in each year of the cycle Rut since 1752 (hoy in- 
dicate in the Player Rook the days upon which the 
full moons of the respective yeais fall, and they aie 
inserted 111 the ealendai only f 10111 March 22 to April 
18, the Paschal full moon limits Easter day itself 
occurs at eailiest on March 22, and at latest on April 
25. In the Roman ealendai, since the* Giegonan 
reformation, * epactsj which lepresent the numbei 
of days of the moon’s age at the beginning of each 
year 111 the 19-yeai cycle, ha\e taken the place of 
the 1 golden numbers ’ 111 tlio fust column 

14. Christian era. — As the Chustian calendar 
was based, as regaids its foim and divisions, on the 
official (Julian) calendar of the Roman Empire, so 
during the earlier centuries Christians employed 
the eras used by their pagan countiyinen. About 
the yeai 532, Dionysius, whose pait in fiannng the 
Easter canon lias been mentioned, pioposed that 
the epoch of the birth of Cl 11 1 st, which he assigned 
to Dec, 25 A.U.c. 753, should he adopted by Chtis- 
tians. This was called the Vulgar or Dionysian I 
Era, and gradually gained almost general accept- 
ance. Dionysius did not make the epoch com- 
mence on the day of the Nativity, Dec 25, but 
on Jan 1 111 the following yeai A U c. 754 Thus 

A. D. I is not the year of the Nativity, but the fiist 
current year aftei it. It is well known that 
Dionysius was ineoirect 111 his calculation, and 
that the birth of Christ should more piobably be 
assigned to A.U.C. 749 or B.C. 4. 

15. Commencement of the year. — The accept- 
ance by the Church of the iiamewoik of t lie 
Julian calendar involved the placing of Jan. 1 
at the beginning of the Christian calendar. Rut, 
besides this New Year’s Day, to which the calendar 
bore witness, other beginnings of the yeai, of 
more purely ecclesiastical ougin, have been ob- 
served in Christendom. The chief of these aie 
the following: (1) March 1, kept in Merovingian 
France, among the Lombards, 111 the Republic of 
Venice, and for a long time in Russia ; (2) Easter, 
observed cluedy in Fiance, and hence called Mas 
Gallicus ; (3) Sept. 1, aecoulmg to the custom of 
the Greek and Russian Chinches; (4) Chiistnias 
Day — the usage m England m Anglo-Saxon times, 
also in Scandinavia, Piussia, Hungary, Switzerland, 
etc., in early times ; (5) Match 25, the Annunciation 

B. V.M , used lust m the Noith of Italy, whence it 
passed into France and Geinniny. It w as adopted 


in England as a Church reckoning in the 12tli cent, 
--superseding Jan. 1, which had been the begin- 
ning of the yeai since 1066— and in the 14th came 
into civil use. Tins continued to be the legal and 
ecclesiastical usage until the revision of the calendar 
m 1751. It was then enacted 

‘ that the supputation according to which the year of our Lord 
begin neth on tho 25th day of March shall not he made use of 
from and after tho last day of December 1751 , and that the 1st 
day of January next following . . shall be reckoned . to 
be the first day of the year 1752 ’ 

It should, however, be noted that, although 
in the successive editions of the English Prayei 
Rook from 1559 to 1662 it is stated tnat the year 
of our Lord begins on March 25, yet the expies- 
sion New Year’s Day is applied, in the rubric fol- 
lowing the collect for St Stephen’s day, to Jan. 1. 
It is also to be observed that fiom 1549 onwards 
the senes of daily lessons are arranged in (lie 
calendar with lcfeienee to Jan. 1. Thus both 
usages, the legal -ecclesiastical and the ealendai, 
are lecogmzed While this double commencement 
of the year prevailed, it was customaiv, in giving 
the date of an event between Jan 1 and Mai eh 25, 
to wnte both yeais — the legal fust, the calendar 
afterwards . thus 20 Feb 1721-2 A somewhat 
sinnlai piactiee came into use, and was kept up 
for many yeais, after the mtioduc L 1011 of the Now 
Style, namely, that of writing the two dates in the 
foim of a fraction, the old above, and the now 
below the line, thus ££ May 1769 

Yet another airangement of the yeai is that 
connected with the cycle of chinch sci vices The 
Latin and English Churches 111 the West, and tho 
Nestonan in the East, commence their ritual year 
on Advent Sunday, or, as the Nestorians name it, 
tho first Sunday of the Annunciation The Ar- 
menians begin thens on Epiphany, Jan. 6 The 
Constantinopolitan rite, with the Russian and 
Geoigian, makes, as wo have seen, the stai ting- 
point of its round of movable festivals the Sunday 
of the Pharisee and Publican, which coincides witn 
the Western Sunday befoie Septuagesima. See also 
Festivals and Fasts (Chustian). 
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CALENDAR (Egyptian) - I Introduction. 
— The ealendai is always one of the most lm- 
poitant elements 111 a society, for it denotes 
t ivili/ation. It is especially so 111 Egypt, wlieie it 
explains a large pait oi the leligion, and gave rise 
to some of the mythology. It is not only the 
fundamental basis of w 01 ship, but it is probably the 
element winch has had the greatest influence on 
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the ovolution of religious ideas, and, consequently, 
on the organization of ethics. The Egyptian 
calendar is also one of those for which Ave have 
the richest collections of information and docu- 
ments. It may therefore be considered from two 
points of view : (1) by examining it with regard to 
its absolute divisions, its impiovements, and its 
application to chionology; or (2) by studying the 
conception which gave rise to it, its original 
characteristics, and the very large part it played 
in connexion with religion. In the present state 
of science, everything seems to have been said and 
written from the first point of view 

II. Documents , — These are particulaily abun- 
dant, and, fortunately, they extend from Memphite 
times to the Roman penod. We may note the 
following as leal ealendais in chronological oidei 

(I) the Palermo Stone (Vth dynasty, copied paitly 
from documents of great antiquity), (2) the 
Kahun Papyrus (Xlltli dynasty), (3) portions of 
the calendar of Thothmes ill. at Karnak (XVIIIth 
dynasty), (4) portions of the same king’s calendar 
at Elephantine, (5) calendar of Medinet-Habu 
(XIXth dynasty), (6) calendai of Sallier Papyrus 
(XIXth (iy nasty, cf. British Museum Papyrus 
10,174), (7) calendar of Edfu (Ptolemaic age), (8) 
that of Ornbos (same peiiod), (9) that of Dendeiah 
(Roman period), (10) that of Esn&h (same period), 

(II) that of the Leyden Papyrus (same period) 

Further, the tombs and stelio from the end of the 

Illrd dynasty to the close of the classical period 
present thousands of funerary calendai .v, some- 
times with long lists of dates, anniversaries, and 
commentaries. We have them also for all the 
historical periods, and scattered throughout all the 
provinces (cf. below, § IX.). 

Lastly, m addition to calendars properly so 
called, we may mention • (1) the series of calendric 
anniversaries quoted m all the Books of the Dead 
(even the veiy earliest known specimens), on 
papyii, and on the inner sides of eofhns, and 
evidently copied from pre-lustouc versions ; (2) 
the lrmumeiaole references in the texts in general, 
from the famous Texts of the Pyianuds to the 
papyri, as well as the inscriptions in the temples, 
the accounts of historians, the texts connected 
with local festivals, the references on stola*, 
tombs, etc. — the whole from the Memphite to the 
Roman penod (for the chief bibliography on these 
documents, see § XVIII. of lit at end of ait ) 

There is pood reason for believing that the * ancient 
plaquettes' of the monuments of the earliest dynasties are 
fragments of a calendar of the Thimte and pre-Thinite epoch, 
ana therefore the oldest in the world, and also that the vases of 
the Neggadeh period reproduce still older calendric indications 
On this hypothesis, which has not yet been forinulnted, see 
below, § IX , in connexion with the notation of time on the 
Palermo Stone and on the * plaquettes * 

III. Divisions of time. — Egypt was never 
acquainted with anything like an era, refeinng 
to a cosmogonic date, such as the Creation, to a 
noteworthy meteorological event, to an imaginary 
episode, or to a legendary or historical fact. 
With the exception of the stele of S&n, dated the 
400th year of an ancient king, Egypt never had 
any idea of dating her annals except by the years 
of rule of the reigning Pharaoh (see below, § VL). 
Nor did she try to imagine periods and cycles ; all 
that modern science has from tune to time thought 
to discover in this sphere regarding so-called 
divisions of time has always been disproved by a 
more careful study of the texts. The Gothic period 
and the Sothic half -period (see below) were not 
invented until the time of the Antomnes. The 
supposed Sad u period does not at all correspond to 
a cycle of thirty years, but to loyal jubilees with 
variable anniversaries, not based on the ordinary 
calendar (except under the Ptolemys = tnakon - 
taeteris), but perhaps on facts of astrological char- 


acter; the kiinti (simple or double) lias in modem 
times been translated sometimes by ‘cycle of 60 
(and 120) years,’ sometimes by ‘millions of years’ 
(do Rouge, Chrestomathie , n. 129) — which clearly 
si lows the absence of ancient texts. As a matter 
of fact, the hnnti forms part of the group of vague 
terms by moans of which the language tried to 
express ‘great length,’ and which may be trans- 
lated, moie or less inexactly, ‘many years,’ ‘in- 
numerable years,’ * as long as the existence of the 
sun,’ ‘ indefinite length of time ’ (but not ‘ infinite ’), 
etc. The Egyptian did not even know the century, 
or the fraction of the centuiy. The four year 
cycle of Brugsch is no longer taken seriously ; 
Borchardt’s hypothesis (Verhandl. Orient. Congr.> 
1902, p. 329) of a census cycle of fourteen years, 
under the first Thebans, is ingenious but nothing 
more ; and if Breasted has noted that the moon 
occupied the same place in the calendar every 
nineteen years, no text shows that the Egyptians 
turned this to account m ordei to foim a calendric 
division. These modern attempts seem destined 
to the same failure as the hypothesis of the ‘period 
of the Phoenix ’ — a rubric which no longer figures 
in Egyptological publications (cf. Naville, fiestwal- 
hall , p. 7). And the year (ronpit), with its 
divisions, remains positively the only certain 
measure by which Egypt leckoned time. 

The year began — in theory at least — on 19th 
July, and the 365 days of winch it was composed 
were divided into three seasons (teti amenies) of 
four months, each month containing thirty days. 
The five complementary or epagomenal (cf. below) 
days, placed at the end of the twelfth month, form 
a sort of distinct penod, intercalated between the 
‘small yeai ’ (360 days) and the ‘large year’ (365 
days). The unifoim months (abudu) were divided 
into three penodsoften days 1 They weie known 
as that of the beginning (hati) y that of the middle 
(abi), and that of the end (palm) — and this at least 
as early as the Xth dynasty (cf. Daressy, D6cans t 
etc ) The day itself (haru), divided into twelve 
houis (udnuit) of daytime and twelve of night, 
obeyed the demands of tnpaitite and quadripartite 
symmetry of the whole system by dividing its 
hours of day and hours of night into three periods 
(tun) of four hours each. There is no giound for 
saying that the subdivisions of the hour into 
minutes (at) and seconds (hat) weie known m the 
Pharaonic penod. Lepsius (Chronol.) has shown 
that they are far more probably the woik of scholars 
of the Ptolemaic age. The division of the second 
into ‘thirds’ (amt) is a modern invention of Egypt- 
ologists who took the words ‘ twinkling of an eye ’ 
literally for the measurement of an exact space of 
time. But oven in the latest times the Egyptians 
were not aware of the existence of such a fraction. 

The division of the da} into three parts, marked by sunrise, 
midday, and sunset, is uncertain The fact, often mentioned, 
of offerings of resin, myrrh, and incense, made to the sun of 
Heliopolis at these three moments of the daj% is reported by 
Plutarch ( de hud 80) Probably this simply indicates a local 
sacerdotal custom, and not an absolute division of time. 

The names of the thiee seasons, shait, pirit, and 
shOniu, refer roughly to the appearances of the 
valley of the Nile during the year, and to the cycle 
of lingation. The first alone corresponds more or 
less exactly to the four months of inundation . 
The second and third are of artificially symmetrical 
composition ; the second (pint) may resemble in 
some measure the four months of the gi owing of 
the crops m Upper Egypt (the end of November to 
the end of Maicli). The third (shown) is clearly 
aitilicial. It is usually translated ‘season of 
haivest’ — a reading which is simply inferred by 
deductive reasoning, foi neither the woid nor the 

1 Daresay recently contended (in Annalea du Service des ant. 
de VEgypte, 1909) that they were formerly divided into four 
weeks of seven days, but there is no sufficient evidence for 
this 
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sign refers positively in Egyptian to any such 
concept as the primitive meaning, and it is by 
inference that tnc meanings ‘ hai vest ’ and ‘pro- 
ducts of the soil’ have come fiom the sign for the 
season. Originally it piobably designated wmihs 
of irrigation piecedmg the rising of the waters 
(cleansing of canals, etc.). 

The names of the months do not seem to have 
been m use m the earliest times. At least the 
official inscriptions novel mention them. They 
say : last, second, thud, fourth month of such and 
such a season. It seems probable that, at an 
unceitain date, popular custom gave currency to 
the use of nomenclature denoting the months by 
the cluuacteristic religious episode which was 
eommemoiated in them. Some of these are cited 
by the classical wnteis. The fact that they are 
exactly those which the Copts use foi the corre- 
sponding months gives reason for thinking that 
the same thing is the case with those which they 
do not cite, and science has adopted the habit of 
giving the names of the twelve Coptic months to 
the Egyptian months. They aie, foi the ti rst season, 
That, Paovhi, Athyr, ChoiaL , for the second, Tybi, 
Meshi q Phamcnot , Pharmuti; and foi the thud, 
Pakhon , Payniy Ejnphi y Mcsori 

IV. History — i. From earliest known origins 
to the year 2^8 B.C. — As it has just been descubcd 
in its simplicity and relative perfection, the Egyp- 
tian calendar appeals thioughout the whole of its 
history. However far back we may tiaco it, we 
cannot reach the moment of a change in it— any 
more than we can show an authentic improvement 
during the senes of centuries down to Ptolemy 
Euergetes I It lias been said that the year was 
at first a lunai one of 354 days, in which the dates 
were given by the days of the moon, and that there 
aie clear traces of it, for example, in the mannei 
of writing the month by the smn of the ciescent, 
or in the fact that the reign of Osins had lasted 
twenty-eight years, which, says Plutaich (cle Is id 
42), corresponds with the days of the lunar month. 
This is extremely plausible, because almost all the 
calendars known in the woild began 111 this way, 
and because the movement of the inoon was the 
only noteworthy division peiceptible to man in his 
early efforts. This is pioved clearly enough by the 
etymology of the word ‘month’ in the principal 
Aryan languages — to speak only of the calcndais 
of our races, lint, so iai as Egypt is concerned, it 
is a mere assumption, for theie aie no ical traces 
of it, and it is not light to say, as many wnteis 
have done, that ‘the lunai yeai picceded the solar 
year, in Egypt as in India.’ It has also been 
contended tnat theie was a year of 360 days, 
traces of which are preserved in the icligion ; e.q. 
111 the fact, quoted by Diodoius (1 22), of the 360 
cups of milk on the tomb of Omiis at Plnke This 
is confusing a demand for symmetry — which is 
really a mark of civilization — with initial giopings. 
The year of 360 days is a year of administiation, 
and of sacerdotal accounting, which w e find in use 
m the height of the historical period, pamllel with 
that of 365 days, and which naturally was com- 
pleted by the tive epagomenal days (cf. the calendar 
of Medinet-Habu or the ‘ conti aets of SyuL’); 
hence the terms ‘ small ’ and ‘ large ’ year used to 
denote the temple year and the ordinary year 
respectively. The enoits of all races show, on the 
eontiary, tnat even comparatively civilized peoples, 
like those of Benin 01 the Baviii, have never 
passed from the lunar year to the year of 360 days, 
with months of 30 days, but have, as a rule, com- 

f iensated for the enor between the number of 
unar months (12 lunations = 354 307 days) and the 
apparent revolution of the solar year by intio- 
ducing after the twelve lunai months a comple- 
mentary month of some days, often qualified by 


the name ‘ season/ The most piobahle supposition, 
then, if wo want a hypothetical history of the 
Egyptian calendar, is that the Inner yeai (or the 
13 sideieal months) was oiiginally followed by an 
epagomenal month The use or the numeiation 
by ten, and especially tlio need foi piactieal 
symmetiical divisions, naturally led (but undoubt- 
edly much latci) to the creation of the month of 
30 days, which, owing to its artificial charactei, 
coi responding neithei to the sun nor to the moon, 
denotes a distinct step in advance. The fraction 
lemaming to be haimomzed was thus reduced to 
the live epagomenal days. 

Wo find these epagomenal days in the very 
earliest mentions of the calendar. The Inst 
Egyptologists foi a long time behoved that the 
invention did not go fuithci hack than the Xllth 
dynasty. It is now proved that these live days 
over and above tho year {ham duait him I'onpit) 
existed not only umlei the Memphite Empire but 
long before, since mention is made of them in the 
Texts of the Pyiamids (Pepi 2, line 751). This, to 
all appearam e, cat nes them bac k to the pre-histolic 
period, and it is quite mcouect to asciibe the 
‘invention of the year of 365 days’ to the year 
4241 (Bieasted, Annent Petards, n 40) That is 
merely the eaibest date postulated by those 
scholais who believe in the Sotlnc penod (of 
below), but theie is nothing to piove that these 
cnagomenal days aie not as old as Egypt itself. 
The legend of their invention by Thoth playing 
chess with the moon was long believed to be of 
comparatively recent date, on account of the Greek 
foi m which Plutaich (de Isid . 12) gives to it. But 
the Leyden Papyius (1 346) has shown that the 
legend existed 111 its essential featuies in the time 
of the Thebans, and the Texts of the Pyiamids 
have earned it back to the \oiy beginnings of 
Egyptian mythology These live days pieseive a 
further sign of their extreme antiquity in their 
designation ‘little month/ which blmgs them 
peculiaily neai to the ‘ shoit month ’ of the Baviii 
and the ‘ supplemental y month ’ of Benin, and which 
was kept until the time of the ('optic calendai. 

These tiraydnevai v\ ere legal ded undei the 

Ptolemy s as a complement of the year The 
Leyden Papyrus piesents a theory which is mob- 
ably diflerent loose days are leally ‘in addition 
to the yeai,’ hut religiously (and especially f 10 m 
the point of view of the dead, and of astrological 
influences on the living) they st ein to be a soib of 
‘preface’ to the new year. They fonn a penod 
quite apait, which has its special calendar, its 
names (cf. Chabas, (Fur res, iv 207), its horoscopes, 
its gods, and its spmts. If the whole is lefened 
to the old tables ot funeral y calendars, the lesult 
seems to he that the ‘ yeai ’ ended with the last day 
of the twelfth month The Inst of the epagomenal 
days, theicioie, maiked the ‘opening of the yeai,’ 
and the beqinnmq of the yeai {tap ton pit) was the 
lust day ot tho liist month of the new year (cf the 
live Mexican epagomenal clays, which aie called 
nemontemi = ‘ useless,’ 01 ‘unfit for work’) 

This calendai has justly been cited with admi- 
ration, and classed with those which maik most 
clearly the height leached by ancient civilizations ; 
and Bieasted {Anticnt Pccords, p 25) w r as right in 
pointing out the immense advance it was for 
humanity It is suf lie lent to lecall what were, 
down to aveiylate date, the best H el I emc calendars, 
and the testimony of Stiabo (\vn ) on this point, or 
to think of what the Koman calendar was down to 
the end of the Republic All the classical writers, 
from Herodotus onwards, were only performing an 
act of justice when they spoke of the Egyptian 
system in a tone of iespe<t. If ancient Egypt 
knew nothing about the learned and manifold 
complications of the Indian cycles (length of 
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ancient Indian year = 13 sidereal months or 
355 1823 days), the needs of absolute chronology 
may deplore the fact, but the historian can point 
out the superiority of this simple system, which 
harmonizes practical and symmetrical divisions so 
skilfully with leal time. The whole world, fiom 
the time of the eaihest civilizations, has proved 
the impossibility of adjusting to the course of 
the moon a notation of time suitable for human 
activity. And it was piobably in this that the first 
superiority of the Egyptians consisted. If they 
did not know, as it seems, the famous period of 
223 lunations recognized by the Babylonians, then 
12 months of 30 days, followed by five days, were 
far superior to the lunar year of Chaldcea, with its 
very imperfect remedy supplied by the ‘second 
month of Adnr or the ‘second Elul / or the 
‘ second Nisan added every six years ; and fai 
superior also to the 18 months of 20 days each of 
the Mexican calendar, with its five ncmontcmi. 
Undoubtedly, non-emlized laces, like the Kikuyu, 
have also discovered the month of thirty days, but 
their double period of six months is what really 
accounts for this. If Egypt had kept io the lunai 
month, she would have expenenced all the incon- 
veniences of those peoples who have persisted in 
making use of it. The * seasons,’ to winch it is 
customary to point as one of the merits of the 
Egyptian calendai, have been discovered in Afnea 
by societies far less advanced. The 8 months’ 
season and the 4 months’ season of the Bavili 
correspond, as a matter of fact, to the 3 Egyptian 
tetramemes , and Benin possesses the 3 tetramenics. 
The great ditleience is that the Egyptians reduced 
the ‘ thirteenth month ’ to five days, by the 
adoption of the month of 30 days. At the same 
time Egypt made the very useful subdivision of 
the month into decades, instead of having recourse, 
like her sister nations of Africa, to the unsym- 
metncal week of 8 days, or to that of 4, or to 
the artifices of pastoral peoples like the Basil tos 
They might also, like oui selves, have absorbed the 
365 days in tlieir twelve months, by accepting the 
inconvenience of months of 31 (lays. Would any 
one dare to assert that their months, all sym- 
metrical, aie not better? And have we not heard 
it proposed in our day to place the five supple- 
mentary days apart at the end of the year, without 
the autnors of these propositions having any idea 
that they were simply asking for a return to the 
calendar of the ancient Egyptians ? 

2. From Ptolemy Euergetes I. to the end of 
Egyptian civilization. — The system, nevertheless, 
presented two defects of veiy unequal importance 
(1) the hours had only an approximate value, 
variable throughout the year ; and (2) the yeai 
itself was shorter than the real solar yeai by 5 h 
48 m. 57 s (length of the tropical year m 3000 n.c. 
= 365*24249016 days) 

(1) The former of these faults proceeded from the 
basis on which the hour was mtioduced. The 
majority of African races had the same idea as the 
Egyptians : to divide the clay into the same 
number of equal fractions as the year is divided 
into (excluding the 13th month). This was to 
obtain the division by twelve. It may be preserved , 
with a rough approximation, if the division is 
applied, as it is m the Upper Congo, to the space 
oi time between one sunrise and another. In 
making special divisions for the day and for the 
night, the Egyptians encountered serious diffi- 
culties As the first hour of the day began at 
dawn, and the twelfth ended with sunset, the 
length of each hour naturally varied according to 
the season. For a long time the Babylonians nad 
the 12 equal fractions of the day, rb dvibdena fitpe a 
rrjs ij/jdprjs (Herod, ii. 109) — undoubtedly owing to 
the regular divisions which the use of the ir6\os 


had taught them to draw on the line described by 
the shadow of the pin of the sun-dial. It was not, 
however, until Asia had taught the Creeks the use 
of the two series of twelve similar hours, and the 
Ptolenivs had come to Egypt, that this advance 
was realized We saw above (p. 92 b ) that it was at 
this same time that the minutes were instituted, 
from the same Asiatic source. 

(2) The second defect of the system was more 
serious It had affected all calendars, including 
the Chaldsean, and still affects that of many 
systems in vogue at the present day. The quarter 
of a day, which the year of the Egyptian calendar 
neglected, in the long lun produced eirors which 
were manifestly intoleiable, and it does not seem 
ever to have occurred to the Egyptians to adopt 
such a simplo but clever correction as that of the 
Mexican tonalpouhque (‘sun’s examiners’), who 
added 13 complementary days after a cycle of 52 
years. Authentic examples, taken fiom texts and 
cited by all Egyptologists, prove that the dis- 
ci epancy might reach several months ; and papyii 
have bequeathed to us complaints by the employees 
of the administration on the mattei. The date of 
the low Nile in the inscription of Uni •(Vltli 
dynasty), the Ebeis Papyrus undei Amenhotep I. 
(XVIIlth dynasty), a dato of the heliacal using of 
Sothis under Thotmes TH (XVIIlth dynasty), and 
the date of the using of the waters under Shaba- 
taka (XXVth dynasty) are four good examples of 
divergence between the calendar and the astro- 
nomical truth. The piactieal necessities of worship 
and of economic life could not put up with these 
discrepancies, which went so far beyond the limits 
of the leasonable. From time to timo an ad mini- 
stiative measure cut off, oi added, the necessary 
number of days, and made the calendar year and 
the solar yeai start on the same day Then things 
once moie went on getting woise until the day 
when the too evident inconveniences made the 
government again have recourse to the forcible 
legularization of the two years, the real and the 
calendric. It had undoubtedly taken place shoitly 
before the time of Heiodotus, for he speaks (n 4) 
of the year of 365 days as a perfect instrument, 
agreeing with the seasons 

Nothing definite 18 known concerning these manipulations 
Only it is probable that the further we descend in histof Yhe 
less frequent they were, because in the earliest tunes tho^ Kt 
observation of the sky and of Nature was more the basis , 
calendar, and would thus speedily note the error 
increasing power exerted by what was written , as is alway|Oche 
case, must have resulted in a longer continued observance of 
the official calendar, in spite of the contradictions offered by 
the stars and the seasons , hence the paradoxical result that 
the discrepancies were more prolonged in proportion as the 
centuries of civilization increased in number It is certain, in 
any case, that one of the largest discrepancies that we know is 

S recisely the latest in date— that which existed at the time of 
le reform of the year 2&8 b c. The heliacal rising of Sothis took 
place in that year on 1st Payni— an ciror of ten months 

This way of sotting right the discrepancy by 
sudden leaps seemed intolerable to the astrono- 
mers, steeped in Asiatic science improved in Greece, 
who devoted their attention under the Ptolemys 
to the defects of the Egyptian year. Their cal- 
culations led them to the discovery that it was 
necessary to increase the duration of the year by 
about six hours. The easiest solution was to group 
these six hours in a supplementary day every four 
years, and, as a result, the world had the ‘ leap- 
year’ introduced by the celebrated Decree of Cano- 
/ms in the year IX, 17 Tybi of the reign of Ptolemy 
III. Euergetes I (7th March 238). The fact that 
the definitely fixed year contained the mention of 
the appearance of the star Sothis, and that the 
heliacal rising of this star took place on the 19-20th 
of July, later on led the contemporaries of the 
Antonines to infer that the Egyptians had possessed, 
at least in the science of the temples, the know- 
ledge of a perfect cycle in connexion with the 
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heliacal using of this star. Noting the annual 
difference between the ancient calendnc year of 
365 days and the date of the appearance of Sotins 
exactly at sunrise, they ay ere easily able to calcul.it e 
that, after 1460 astiononneal years, exact agree 
ment would be re-established, so that these 1160 
years were equal to 1161 years of 365 days They 
imagined then that the priests had noticed the 
equation, and they theiefore created the famous 
‘Sothic period/ which they affnmed had been 
known and used fiom the most ancient times by 
the national chronology. Egypt was thus supposed 
to have possessed two calendars — the one conform- 
ing to scientific truth, the other, m spite of all its 
inconveniences, used for administrative life, the 
two tallying exactly on one single day evciy 1460 
ears. Censorinus, who noted it m A D 239, attn- 
uted an indefinite antiquity to this period of 
Sotlns, of which the only one that history has evci 
mentioned, and which ended, according to him, 
exactly 100 yeais previously (An 139), was the 
last of a whole series. The statement of the author 
of the de Die Natali , taken up and commented on, 
repiesented from that time the view of official 
Egypt/ which, in order not to stop half-way, 
imagined a Sothic half-pcnod. ‘Thy divine festi- 
val, Sotlns, is celebrated every 730 years/ says the 
Philfe inscription. 

The idea that the priests knew and employed 
the period of 1460 years led natuially to the 
inference that they wero acquainted with, and 
employed, an exact Sothic yeai reserved for then 
use The supposed use of a double year in Egypt 
and the idea of compaung the whole with the 
astronomical year have been fuithoi complicated, 
in modern science, by the use of a teinunology 
(vague year, civil yeai, astronomical year, sacei- 
dotal yeai, heliacal year, solar year, etc ) whose 
meanings vary according to the authors The, 
whole lias been the subject of most difficult con- 
troversies fiom the time of Champollion down to 
the present day. It is strange to notice that the 
two initial data of the whole debate have been 
neglected — (1) Did the Egyptian word pint mean 
‘heliacal rising/ or simply ‘ re-appearance of the 
star on the horizon’? (2) Do the exact astro- 
nomical calculations adapt themselves to the 
argument? Neveitlielcss, it was not until 1909 
that Leggo (see literature at end of ait ) raised 
these questions. 

Tho reality of the Sothic penod has given birth to infinite 
discussions for or against its existence (cf the innumerable 
works on the subject in Egyptology) An incredible amount of 
patience, calculation, science, ana ingenuity has been expended 
For a hundred years without the question having advanced one 
step, and the Egyptological School remains, to-cFay as formerly, 
divided into two equal camps For tho long and ingenious pleas 
of the ancient Fourier or of Wilkinson in favour of the Sothic 
period, too feeble to cope with the objections of a Krall, modern 
defenders have substituted more sound reasoning based on the 
monuments But, in proportion as their scientific weapons 
were being improved, their opponents wero striving after pro- 
gress in the same direction Neither the clever refutations of 
Maspero nor the objections, full of practical common sense, of 
Budge, were able to convince Borchardt, Mahler, or Sethe, any 
more than Birch long ago succeeded in persuading Itoug^ , and 
the latest works of Moyer or the vehement assertions of Breasted 
show that the Sothic penod can always count on a number of 
determined and serious partisans Each new discovery of an 
Egyptian document mentioning tho heliacal 1 nsmg’ (7)of Sothis 
is therefore the signal for heated discussions for at least three 
or four years , cf. e g the bibliography on the subject which 
followed the publication, in 1898, of the Kahun calendar 
(Xllth dynasty) The intermediate opinion of Erman (holding 
to an exact agricultural year, and, up to a certain point, a sacer- 
dotal one which agreed with the rising of the waters and the 
indications of Nature for practical life, while the year of 365 
days remained in use on account of the value of its administra- 
tive symmetry) does not seem to have secured the support of 
either party The refutation of Meyer by Torr {Memphis and 
Mycenae ), also quite recent, seemed to sum up the strongest 
practical objections which had been raised, with discussion hosed 
on the detail of the monuments and tho nature of the above- 
mentioned astronomical facts The attempt of F A Jones 
(PSBA xxx [1908] 95) does not seem to be of any practical value 
Lastly, Legge ( Recueil dee Travaux , xxxi [1909]) was the first 


who thought of bringing the question on to scientific ground, 
which was what ought to have been done first His strictly 
mathematical statements allow none of tho proposed dates to 
hold good, and seem to give the coup de grdee to all attempts 
to draw chronological infeienccs from the sjstem of Meyer. 

A similar number of works, during almost a hundred years, 
not only shows the difficulty of the problem, but tells plainly of 
its importance It does not consist In the question of the 
degree of science to which Egypt had reached, but in the appli- 
cation of the data to chronology, which the absence of every era 
and synchronism outside of Egypt renders extremely obscure 
when we go further back than the XVI II th dynasty The fact of 
finding at least six or seven references to tho calendnc date of 
the supposed heliacal rising of Hothis or of the height of the 
Nile at a given month, and the circumstance that these texts 
reach from the Vlth to tho XVII Ith dynasty, would give the key 
to the whole system, if it could be established that tne calendar 
remained unchanged from the Ancient to the Modern Empire 
A simple calculation would be sufficient to fix these guiding 
marks, and consequently to obtain from them the exact date, or 
very nearly so, of all the reigns or adjacent events This is 
enough to show the value which all the historian partisans of 
the Sothic period may place upon the demonstration The 
doubt which may legitimately be conceived does not arise from 
tho degree of science which the system supposes It does not 
imply any more patient observation than others known to less 
perfectly evolved civilizations , e g thoso which the fine works 
of Seler have brought to light f or pre-Columban America (Venus- 
pcriod, etc ) The objection derived from the inexhaustible 
patience implied in the Egyptians resigning themselves to see 
the two calendars in agreement only once in fifteen centuries is 
not absolutely decisive The chief obstacle is found elsewhere • 
(1) in the complete absence of any formal mention of such a 
penod in tho classical texts , (2) in the actual contradiction 
presented by monuments like the Medinet-Habu calendar, or 
the significant silence of Herodotus on the divergences between 
the real year and the official computation of time , (3) in the 
technical objections of an exclusively astronomical kind, which 
have attracted too little attention throughout the whole contro 
versy (secular shortening of the length of the solar year from 
equinox to equinox, confusion with the sidereal jear [star to 
same star again], and omission of the problem of the anomalistic 
year [perihelion to perihelion]) , and (4) in the evident impossi- 
bility of making use of indications of the supposed Sothic period 
without arriving at impossible chronologies (e g for the date of 
the Xllth dj nasty, as Wiedemann has clearly shown [ OLZ m 
322] , or F A Jones’s deduction that the Great Pyramid was 
built in 2170 do) The senes proposed by Breasted is Itself 
subject to objections which in the end throw the whole matter 
into question again See the conclusions of Jones, PSBA xxx 
5, Lefdbure, Act Orient xiv , Heblein, ZA xliv 101, and 
Chronologic , or the interminable unsettled discussions, during 
the years 1904 and 1905, of Meyer, Brix, Borchardt, Sethe, and 
Mahler in ZA xli 26, 34, 38, OLZ viii 6, Untersuchungen t ill 
etc ) , also the literature on the subject at end of article 

The magnificent lcform of Ptolemy in. was very 
far from being accepted with the obedience which 
history manuals usually attribute to ancient Egypt. 
The old national year persisted in practice until 
the time when the edict of Augustus (A.D. 10) 
made the year of 365 J days compulsory The type 
was henceforth proposed to the classical world, 
and in its eyes Egypt was the country of high 
scientific culture to which it had to look for its 
models of reform. It is well known that it was 
the Egyptian Sosigenes of Alexandria (Macrobius, 
Saturn l. 13) who definitely leformed the intoler- 
able Roman calendai, and who, under Julius Caesar 
(year * of confusion’), at last gave tho Mediterranean 
world a date denved fiom a calendar copied from 
the Egyptian model, with the necessary modifica- 
tions for the seasons. We may therefore say that 
it is Egypt that has given us our calendar The 
twelve minutes and twenty-nine seconds of devia- 
tion from the real time which it presents every 
year, and which make it necessary to drop out a 
day every 131 years (Gregorian year = 365 *2425 days ; 
solar year = 365 242918 days — in the yeai 1910), 
did not need to be taken account of until many 
centuries later. The Julian (properly speaking, 
Egyptian) calendar continues to be law in Russia 
and in the Oriental Christian woild, which ignored 
the reform of Gregory XIII (1582), as England itself 
did until 1752. Lastly, the Copts preserved not 
only the Julian year, but also the 1st of Thoth for 
the beginning or their year, w hieh now falls on the 
11th oFSepternber, after having started on the 29th 
of August in the yeai regulated by Euergetes. 

V. Fundamental character.— If the Egyp- 
tian calendar is compared with other calendars, 
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not for its perfection but for the characteristics 
of its ougmal elements, it reveals significant 
differences. The basis of its divisions, of its 
conspicuous dates, and of its festivals seems to be 
neither solar nor of a really agucultural nature 

Neithei the solstices nor the equinoxes vveie 
used, as with so many other races, to mark the 
beginning, or the internal divisions, of the year ; 
and the significant absence of myths 01 ceremonies 
referring to these phenomena (although Egypt was 
acquainted with them, as Brugsch noticed m lus 
Myth p. 671) is a decisive fact, winch is coriobo- 
rated by an examination of the Books of the Dead 
or the Texts of the Pyramids. The legend of ltd 
grown old is of late date. The statements of 
Plutaich referring to the feast of the autumnal 
equinox (22nd of Paophi) and of the winter solstice 
should not lead us astiay any more than the 
* little sun 5 or the 4 infant sun,’ which is assimilated 
with Sochans, and is the sun of the winter solstice. 
The whole thing, like the festival of the 30th of 
Epipln, or that of the ‘beginmngof Summer, ’belongs 
to Roman tunes. The intei pretation of the sources 
in order to find out facts of this kind shows two 
elements combined m equal quantities : the in- 
fluence of Gneco-ltoman civilization, and the final 
assimilation of ancient myth to the sun’s courses 
(e.g. the wintei solstice assimilated to the Health 
for the paits of Osins). The dates themselves, 
however, often show the recent entrance of these 
solar chaiac tens tics into the Egyptian calendai 
(e.g, the self-styled winter-solstitial character of 
the festival of Sochans, celelnatcd from the vety 
beginning in the month of Choiak, necessarily 
supposes that month to have become the month oi 
December, and consequently the 1st of Thoth 
carried back to the end of August, i.e. the accom- 
plishment of the Ptolemaic reform). 

This statement does not vn any way contradict the high degree 
of Eg v ptian asti ononne al knowledge, or the position held in Egypt 
by the worship of all the primitive sun-gods, or the important e 
of the Ua sun from proto historic times to the historic period 
But everything connected with its existence, Us powers, its 
battles, the risks it ran, its birth, its zenith, its disappearance, 
and its travels over the world, had, from the tune of the earliest 
theologies, been included m the daily cycle The archaic texts 
or the compositions of the Theban age £ivo sure evident e of it 
It should also be noted that the prediction of eclipses was never 
attempted, and that this phenomenon was always to the Egyp- 
tian the unforeseen danger, and not the mythical theme whit h 
give 8 rise to symbolical allusions inserted in ealendne cycles 
The moon, w ith the sudden changes connected with it, had the 
same fate Except the facts of the lunar month, there is nothing 
to he found resembling a cycle, or attempts to systematize 
eclipses A sun whose whole existence is contained in a day, a 
moon with a longer and more varied life, the daily struggle 
between light and darkness, the fears of evil connected with 
this fact, the risks suddenly arising from the diminution at 
unforeseen times of the brightness of one or other of the two 
great luminarn s — all these things are closely related to primitive 
religions, vvhu h the unen lltzed races of the present day have 
not yet been able to get lieyond And the stalcmi nt that these 
rudimentary data became solidified, without evolving, m the 
Egyptian religion of the historit^l period, shows of itself that, 
if the Egyptian calendar acquired its technical value and the 
superiority of its symbolical views or its moral character, it must 
have got them from other elements 

The absence of chaiactenstics based on climato- 
logical oi meteorological phenomena is no less ie- 
markable. There are no anniversary dates, or 
seasons connected with states of the clouds, regime 
of the winds, or periods of cold or heat. Gods 
like those of the winds, who played important parts 
elsewhere ( e g. m Chaldcea and America), are un- 
known in the classical Egyptian calendar. And 
its divisions are not arianged accoidmg to anything 
resembling phases of germination, blossoming, or 
maturity of the natural or cultivated products of 
the earth, and, however far back we go, there is 
not a trace of a pastoial calendar, like that of 
Basutoland, for example. An exclusively agri- 
cultiual country like Egypt should pnma facie 
have based its calendar on the changes of the 


cultivation of the earth. But the latter did 
not play any direct part in it, except irri- 
gation (see below). There is nothing to be found 
lesembling the festivals of ploughing and sow- 
ing, and the panegyric of Min at Medmct-IIabu 
is the only example wheie the haivest inter- 
venes, as a simple episode , in a religious festival. 
We saw above (p 92 b ) that the seasons of four 
months had above all a syninietucal chaiacter, 
but no leal agucultuial one. In the description 
of the seasons, it is stated that for the months 
neither agricultural denominations are to be found, 
nor legends, proverbs, adages, popular poems, nor 
any of the hundreds of sigmlicant facts which 
so clearly maik the months of uncivilized races 
thioughout Africa m general. The festivals them- 
selves might deceive by their titles when we hear 
of them only from Plutarch or Stiabo, or through 
the brief allusion m a papyrus to a festival at which 
honey or lentils are oaten, where one inhales the 
perfume of the ho nit oi the te/chui flowers, or to festi- 
vals of ‘fishing* or ‘ploughing.* When the monu- 
ments give the commentary on them, we see at 
once that the minciple of the festival lias no direct 
connexion with these refeiences, or that out tians- 
lations aie veutable nustianslations Honey, e g , 
is eaten at the ‘feast of the valley,’ and this 
originally refers to the annual exodus of the souls 
of the dead when the protecting gods come for 
them. The hunit flowers are a simple episode m 
a group of funeral ofleungs, m a festival based on 
the denouements of tho Osman diama. The so- 
called ‘ploughing* means ‘digging the ground,’ 
and the texts show that the reference is to a 
nocturnal rite connected with the mysterious wars 
against the spirits of evil. The Memphite festival 
of ‘fishing* is afiagmenfcof the downing ceremony, 
in which the king catches the lish, oi the game of 
tho moor, ‘as Homs captuied and destioyed tho 
euiscd,* etc And thc M T Spcvais of tho Alexandnan 
calendars, if it is not a recent invention, must 
ceitamly have had an ongin connected either with 
the Osman cycle or with the warlike themes of 
pre-histonc legends, before it assumed the peaceful 
chaiacter m appaient connexion with the seasons 
which it has according to the Graeco-Roman 
classics In slioit, if it is evident that a country 
like Egypt necessarily associated its luial and 
agncultuial life with rejoicings and ceremonies of 
every kind, and if Egyptian liteiature occasion- 
ally shows that this was so, it is none the less 
certain that nothing of all this served as a formative 
clement m the establishment of the calendar of 
the year, either foi its divisions oi foi its anm- 
versanes (but see Fiazer, Adorns , 1907, p 283 II.). 

These encu instances arc quite easily justified by 
the conditions of the Egyptian portion of the Nile 
Valley. Being nearor the equator, the people here 
paid less attention than those in the north to the 
gradual diminution of the powei of the sun’s rays, 
to its sinking on tho horizon, or to tho difference 
(much less noticeable theie) l>etween the summer 
day and the winter day. The winter solstice was 
not noticed theie as the signal of a deliverance, 
or spring as the awakening of Nature ; hence an 
original suppression of calendiic elements which 
increased in importance the further north one 
ranged. And, just as Egypt was ignorant of all 
the myths arising from the melting of ice or snow, 
so she did not know of the great annual events 
which are marked by the aspect of high moun- 
tains, or the successive verdure of the forest ; her 
year and her mythology leceived none of these 
impressions, so strongly marked elsewhere that 
they are a part of our own intellectual equipment. 
At the same time she was safe from all those great 
meteorological phenomena which, further south, 
determine the divisions of the year. She had no 
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‘ lamy seasons,’ 4 penods of steinis,’ ‘ monsoons,’ 
or pi evading winds sufficiently marked to chaiae- 
tenze a complete poi lion of the year. Hei gods, 
w lio inhabited neither the mountain peaks 1101 the 
ram nor the thunder clouds, had certainly to be 
situated voiy high among the stars, 01 very low 
on the same plane as human societies. In the end, 
soil or climatology, latitude or geogiaphy, all 
tended to leave Egyptian thought fate to face 
with a single reinaikable phenomenon, the only 
one of vital importance foi her, viz the Hint na- 
tions of that liver on winch all life depended in 
the fiagment of the univci.se known to hei And, 
aftei all, it was with the study of its movements 
and the anticipation of them that everything 
had to be connected that had a healing on the 
measui mg of time. 

The dates and festivals 1 elating to inundation 
are well known to us. The ‘reception of the 
Nile,’ which denotes the opening of dikes and 
canals at the time of the rising of the waters, is 
indicated in a number of funerary calendars (cf. 
below), but no mention is made of the day of the 
month on which it was inserted. It was a movable 
festivaj, as it is in modem Muhammadan Egypt 
Lihanius {/ Kthiopica , xi.) has described the festi- 
vals of Silsileh, dining which a wooden statue of 
the Nile-god was earned in piocession This was 
simply the form of the festivals of the ‘ opening of 
the canals’ of Middle Egypt, adapted to local 
geography, and with a dillerent name The 
present-day Auib ‘night of the teardrop’ is 
merely the modem transposition of the 4 night 
of the tears of Isis,’ the announcement of the 
first perceptible sign of the annual inundation 
( 20 th June). Lastly, the festivals of Sochans in 
the beginning of October aio peihaps an adapta- 
tion, to Memphite funcial ideas, of the lust sign 
of the letieat of the wateis. 

There ate not many of them in all ; if Libamus, 
Heliodorus, and the Egyptian insciiptions gi\ o us 
different names accoiding to localities and times, 
these Nilotic festivals altogether number at most 
two or tin co : the fiist quivering of the using 
waters, the time of opening the Egyptian fields 
for nrigation, and piobably the time when the 
Nile begins to deciease. But the principal date 
was not theie. It was the date of the exact 
moment when the height of the waters reached 
the level necessaiy for fertilizing the ground, after 
almost a month ot rising (about the ‘ 20 th of July in 
the classical age, but probably latei in pie-histonc 
times, befoio the disappear an co of SC's oral of the 
upper cataracts of Nubia). It was a question of 
finding a suie index, somewhere m Nature, which 
would mark the fact that a now yeai had just 
become manifest to the Egyptians. 

While intent on detecting in the sky some co- 
incidence between the coming of the wateis and 
the appearance of the stais, the Egyptians noticed 
(and undoubtedly long before the tune to w hich 
w r e can go back by means of the monuments) a 
remarkable phenomenon. Sinus (one of the seven 
stars of the constellation Cams Majot), which was 
invisible fiom the beginning of Juno, again ap- 
pealed in the east, some minutes before sunrise, 
towaids the middle of July. Its re-appeai ance 
coincided exactly with the time when the Nile 
entered the period of high w r atei for Middle Egypt. 
In this unfailing coincidence t hei c seemed to be the 
most manifest sign of an indissoluble connexion 
between the Bprmg-tidc of the river and the re- 
birth of the star It was, therefoie, the le- 
appearance of Sirius that w r as adopted to maik 
the beginning of the new yeai : vopi^rcu did tu>i> 
lepwv ypafxfidrujy vlov tro s etvou (Den re of Canopus). 
The brightness of the star in the fiimament was 
like the lesplendent signal which unerringly an- 
vol. m.-~ 7 


nounced the re-commenccment of tlm gifts of the 
uvei. It was called 4 a second sun in the sky.’ 
Sinus (Egyp. Sopdu , Ilollemzed ioim Sof/ns) saw 
his glory associated with that of the sun , for it 
was 4 like a ciown on the head ’ ; it was i eg aided 
as 4 taking its place m his divine barque’ on this 
lust day of the new' year. 4 To be able to shine in 
the sky like Sopdu at sunnso’ was a wish foi ulu- 
lated in the texts for the destiny oi the dead. 
Such a place m the national conceptions sooner or 
later caused the assimilation of the Dog-star with 
the greatest female deities of Egypt The star 
4 by whose using the yeais aie counted’ w r as the 
living image of Bastit and Sokhib, successively, 
and, accoiding to local theologies, became the 
dwelling placo of Isis, the stai of Tsis ( t 6 derrpov 
rb rrjs "Igloos [Dec, of Canopus]), or that of liathoi, 
or, rather, Isis and Hathor themselves. The con- 
fusion with the great Hathor of Dendeiah explains 
the strange ceremony ot this temple, w hen on the 
first day of the year the statue of tho goddess was 
brought on to the terrace of the sanctuaiy, there 
to receive the fust lays of the rising sun. This 
was in older to icalize literally and m this world 
what was going on at the same time m heaven. 
Syut, Assufin, and the temple of Thebes guarded 
most caiefully tho 4 Ship of the Rising Waters,’ 
winch so many of the inscriptions attest to have 
been one of those relics which the kings tiled <o 
embellish and icstoie Deilied and assimilated 
with Sinus-Hathor, it was led to the nvei with 
great pomp on the fust day of the year, and the 
local god — sun or companion of the sun — travelled 
on the bank that day, as if in mateiial evidence 
of the fact that the return of Sirius, that of the 
annual Nilo, and the new .year of the sun were 
three aspects ol tho same act. Nor did the 
Egyptians hesitate to see in the rising of the star 
the real cause of the inundation ; it was to Sopdu- 
Sirius that 4 the abundant wateis which spread 
over all the earth’ were due (cf Brugsch, Ala- 
ttriaux, p 27 ) Onto more m the leligious lus- 
toiyof humanity the i elation was declaied between 
what is seen in the sky and what happens on this 
earth. The most nnpoitant date of the calendar 
thus became connected with the geneial i lieoiy of 
astiology. And the admirable constancy of tho 
phenomenon, by uiging the Egyptians to mciease 
their observation of the coincidences, must have 
helped them to deduce the remainder of the 
calendar from the whole. 

VI. Stellar nature; Religious conse- 
quences — If the appearance of Sopdu was a 
remarkable case of the influence of the stars on 
our woild, it was not an isolated one This 13 
not the place to repeat vvliat is said of aetiology 
in general, or to trace in detail its natuial founda- 
tion, based on experimental pseudo- veulication 
(see ait. STARS [Egyptian]). The manner in which 
coincidences and the foreseeing of the return 
of influences weie established 111 Egypt could not 
have differed 111 any way from what had taken placo 
in the astiologies of other peoples (cf. e g for the 
Chaldieans, the excellent r6sum6 ot Maspero, Hist. 
1. 777 ) To these 1 e-commencements of the same 
events, always 111 agreement with ceitain aspects 
of tho sky, which man promptly detei mined, tho 
animistic tendency immediately added another 
element. To these stars and then movements, to 
their combinations and their journeys, it gave tho 
life and the representations of beings who stiuggle 
and act 111 this woild. Because they beemed to 
diaw silhouettes of men 01 animals, to appear liko 
new-born chihhen, to unite, 01 to knock against 
each othei, people began to speak of their births, 
maruages, and stiuggles. These lepiesentations, 
made up of assembled stais, a Cambodian or Mayan 
calendar may draw differently ; but they expiesa 
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the same idea as that of an Egyptian or a Chal- 
da*an. They are as old as the observation of man. 
From these two combined notions, influences, and 
representations, issued the detailed description of 
the forces by which this woild is governed eveiy 
hour. From these facts, duly noted, with the 
moment of their amval, the Egyptian calendar 
emerged complete, poi tioned out with certainty, 
for the whole length of that year of which the 
appearance of a star was the linpoitant moment. 

A thud element elctoi mined its principal char- 
actenstics Just as in the case of pumitive, and 
modern non-ervili/cd, laces 111 geneial, this eaith 
lesented the spectacle of a peipetual stmggle 
etween thousands of visible and invisible beings 
It was inexplicable in its confusion, so that it was 
almost impossible todueovei whcthci the gods and 
spmts were the fi lends or the enemies of man. 
Thrown into the conflict, man did his best to con- 
ciliate the former and duve back the latter. The 
Egyptian, like the otlieis, had very early con- 
nected the pods and good spirits With the sun, 
and the evil spirits with the daikness The 
system did not lead him any fuither than the 
otheis, either for religious history 01 for ethics 
On the contrary, when he conceived the notion of 
associating the spectacle of the tenestrial struggle 
and its combatants with that of the apparent con- 
flict of the celestial beings, and when lie combined 
the whole with the astiological data of influences, 
lie leulized one of the most decided advances ever 
knowm m the history of religions. At the same 
time, not only were the events of the teircstnal 
universe the result of those which happened m the 
sky, but they w r ere the clear image, capable of 
being read m good older, of all that seemed so 
confused m this world Hencefoiwaid the Egyp- 
tian became giadually more skilled m classifying 
the latter, and also the beings who took part 
in it 

The indissoluble link created in religion between the stellar 
world and the earth Is repeatedly attested, at every time of 
ntual, by' magic or so-called religious texts The Texts of the 
Pyramids are a mine of valuable information for the very 
earliest times They speak of ‘ the disturbances which we see 
m the sky / of stars ‘ which fight/ and of ‘ bow-bearers who go 
their rounds ’ , and the study of allusions of this kind, not v et 
attempted, gives a long list 'If the sky Bpeaks, the earth 
trembles/ ' When the doors of the sky open, the doors of the 
earth open/ etc , on the other hand, are well known phrases, 
among many others, of the ritual of the classn al epoch 

The connexion established between the tw T o armies 
of combatants led first to the assimilation of the 
facts, and then to that of the beings who wcie 
their agents The astrological coincidences had 
given an opportunity of arranging, as far as the 
celestial woild w^as concerned, the powers which 
were regarded as good and those winch had to be 
looked upon as evil. The good naturally attracted 
to themselves the Divine beings or ‘spirits’ of 
this world who bad a tendency to be latlier the 
allies of man, and the evil did the same in the 
case of his constant enemies ; hence the fusion of 
the stars (1) w T ith the innumerable spmts or genii 
of primitive beliefs, (2) with the classical gods who 
took paitin the life of man It would be out of 
place here to justify the mechanism of these 
assimilations. They sometimes arise from the 
apparent form of the figures of the sky, sometimes 
from combinations of the conflict winch seemed 
to be going on in the sky, and sometimes from 
purely astrological coincidences Not only w T ere 
the characteristics and representations of the 
Divine world paiticularly specified, but so also was 
the history ot the gods, wni< h the daily struggle 
of the sun interpreted too summanly ever to diaw 
a complete mythology from it There was the 
creation of legendary episodes in the life of the 
gods. It w r as putting into stories the buttles 
which the stais seemed to fight, oi the influences 


which they brought to hear on this earth. 
Formerly these things took place m the sky and 
on our earth at the same time Henceforward 
they le-commenced on high, and annually sub- 
jected the domain of man to fclio same conditions as 
those expei lenced in legendaiy histoiy. The anni- 
versanes of mamages, travels, and ‘births* (e.g. 
the Palermo Stone) of the gods were henceforth 
placed at fixed times by these re-commencements 
which man could note and pi edict by consulting 
the book of the celestial vault At the same 
tune, Egypt assimilated to this history, written 
for the celestial regions, the whole mass, wffiich 
was up to that time confused, of its traditional, 
historical possessions traditions moio or less 
pure, moio or less synthetized by legend or alle- 
goiy, of great actual events of eaily times (inva- 
sions, wars, national catastrophes, oigam/ations 
of society, etc.), or pscudo-lustoiical summaries of 
origins. All this became incorporated by assimila- 
tion in the annual history of the stars ; all this 
fixed the days. Facts, precisely stated, were 
henceforth inscribed, and tlieir anniversaries were 
fixed for the days when the sky, by its tables and 
its different parts, presented the same arrange- 
ment as it had had before, at the time of these 
events The whole gave rise to a national history, 
m which the gods and theii legends wore con- 
nected w ith tho calendai by an indissoluble bond, 
and in which all that was seen in the country of 
Egypt still bore the material trace of their actions. 
Foi each part of the valley the theologies found 
etymologies which explained, in alliteiation, the 
names of towns, sanctuaries, or lulls by one of tho 
legendary acts of the life of the gods, at the same 
time as they fixed tho date of each of his acts in 
the year ( Brugsch’s Dut. qfoqi aphique contains 
seveial hundreds of remarkable examples [cf e.g 
pp. 101, 174, 198]). Tiie tendency to see this 
world only as a dependence and a momentaiy 
aspect of perpetual re-commencements was so 
strong that it marked the historical facts them- 
selves with this trait. If kings are supposed to 
re commence their terrestrial life ad ivjinitum in 
heaven, with the gods with whom they have 
become identified, the opposite is none the less 
tine. What Pharaoh does on this eaith is meiely 
the repetition of the legendaiy Divine actions 
And even their real historical victories — at least 
up to a certain point — were regarded as re-com- 
mencements by the calendars in which their anni- 
versanes were inserted ( e.g foi Usertesen in tho 
Xllth dynasty, Thotlimos III in the XVIIIth, etc ) 
The Divine and historical legend, formed by 
these successive elements, giadually became a 
whole, so coherent and so closely connected with 
the calendar that the sky became a sort of index 
where people day by clay read the annals of 
legendary Egypt. Each year the cycle was ie- 
newed with the return of the same influences. 
Dictograph ic reproduction and written notatiou of 
direct observations gave rise to books oi pictuies 
of them, the intei nretation of which supplied both 
a date and a whole page of this history. For it 
was sufficient to read tne positions of the stellar 
Divine beings to understand who they weio, 
what they were doing at that precise moment, 
and w hat events had followed in tne sky, of which 
the events of the present moment were the mere 
consequence. 

We shall confine ourselves to noticing the Egyptian point of 
view oi the matter It may be said that Egypt came very near 
tho possession of an astrological scripture, with all the imper- 
fections and all the obstacles encountered by the civilizations 
which have attempted it, when they have reached the time for 
the application of scripture to economic and non-religious life 
Egjpt escaped this owing to causes which cannot be explained 
hoie The point which must bo noted by specialists is the 
interest whuh arose in establishing in what measure and up 
to what point other scriptures— notably m America— haie 
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assumed similar characteristics, hung at the same time astro 
logical ami mytho-hiHtom al , bo that they possess a double 
value of great importance for model n science 

The lesult of such a system was to subject each 
momont of the calendrlo year to an influence of 
one 01 more of the Divine beings. Egypt made a 
detailed application of it. Natuially the months, 
the seasons, and the ‘decades’ had then piotecting 
deities, and the general theory could not fail to 
extend the system to the days Those gods who 
governed the months ended by giving them foi 
the most pait the names which have just been 
cited (although the lists of the monuments are far 
from agiecing; cf. Budge, Gods, n 293) The 
names of the gods governing the 360 days (cf, 
Brugsch, Math mux, p 47) have been icgarded as 
an invention of late date, but always m ignoiance 
of older documents They are perhaps as old as 
the gods of the ‘ decades/ of w Inch we now possess 
lists of the time of the Xth dynasty (cf below) 
Theology could not fail to push the distribution 
of Divine piotectois to its fuithest limit, and | 
charge a god or a spirit with each lioui of the day 
(Budge, Gods , n. 294, 302) In slioit, there is not 
a moment when special influence, denoted by 
name, is not being cxeicised, either on the whole 
of Nature or specially on each of the cicatuies of 
this world. 

The consequences of this calendar had infinite J 
applications At first haltingly, then less awk- 
wardly, theology lealized in these infinite le-com- 
mencements the notion that time does not exist, 
since it is revei sihle The peipetual renewal of 
the conflicts assumed, in a theoretical form which 
gradually became moie dogmatically abstract, the 
problem, confronting primitive man, of the conflict, 
also infinite, which goes on in this world between 
good beings and harmful beings In describing 
and organizing it, the calendar not only created 
astrology ; it attracted the attention of man to 
what he could do on those vital dates when the 
battle letuined to decisive moments Evci y where, 
even wheie religion had succeeded in reading in 
the sky that events re-commence continually and 
endlessly on this ealth, experience, neveilheless, 
show ed that the k6<t/ulos is unceasingly distill bed by 
the leturn of evil. The endless duration of the 
le-coinmenoements of victonous good was therefore 
an endless duiation in fact, hut in no way guaran- 
teed foi the future There was always doubt 
concerning the final success of the beneficent 
powers. This distiess of mind was greater m the 
religions which were unable to rise to the calendar 
But both classes attempted to evolve the manner 
in which man may intervene in order to contribute 
to the success of the good spirits The less 
civilized knew no way of taking part in the con- 
flict except at the times when they w ere surprised 
unawares by its spectacle in the sky (e g. the 
numeious accounts of intervention at the moment 
of eclipses of the sun or of the moon). Elscwheie 
tho conflicts aie precisely stated at lunai dates, 
especially equinoctial or solstitial. In eveiy case 
tho intei \ention of man made use of the s inie 
resoul ces — a mixtuie of mimetic and sympathetic 
magic Images of dulls, of battles, of tiavels, of 
voyages weie and are still made all ovet the woild. 
The Eskimos, the Aleuts, the Columbians (cf. aitt. 
Eskimos, Alkuts, etc , in this encydopa*dia, and 
see GB 2 , foi many examples), when intei veiling in 
favour of fnendly gods, aeted in the same w ay as 
in the case of the collective mimetic ceremonies foi 
fishing oi hunting. The Indians of California and 
the Polynesians earned about on certain dates a 
sun manufactuied and conceded in the same way 
as the lift-sun which Egyptian piocessions made to 
sail iu a barque But if the Egyptian concept has 
not a less humble ongin, the pel feet ion of the 
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calendar lias given us t he opnoi lunity of tiaung 
the lnfounation much fuither back. Bound not to 
the agucultuial woild, but to the lustoiy of the 
heavens, the calendai multiplied th ufotesten and 
precise occasions of human intei\cntion The pre- 
tended battles of the worshipped of the Egyptian 
gods, oi the manufactured images, were snmlai to 
w hat the Banks Tslandeis, for example, weie able 
to make m this older of ideas But the details, 
shown in the sky, of the histoiy of the gods 
supplied a multi I tide of lemarkable details con- 
cerning what these woishvppcis could do. Festivals 
woithy of the name, piocessions, and leal dramas 
followed. The imitation of the acts of the gods 
gave rise to the imitation of episodes in their 
life, and then to the imitation of then whole life 
Symbolism and the progiess of meditation, stalling 
from tins point, were able to lead to the obtaining 
of moial information from the esotenc sense 
(cieated, of couise, aftei wards) of tho anniversaries 
of all the calendai Thus a whole section of 
religious information is derived from those festivals 
of the Egyptian calendar winch— a significant fact 
for then stellar ongin — almost all have their 
starting-pomt m night . To this possibility of 
co-operating, exactly at the propitious moment, in 
the struggle for good, magic naturally brought its 
oidinary resources. Mimetic and sympathetic 
data, brought to perfection (costumes, statues, 
etc.), combined with the infinite power given by the 
knowledge of names (o v ), and with the power of 
the voice, and of the chant m the incantation — in 
a woid, with the complete arsenal common to 
humanity. In associating it with the science of 
the calendai, Egyptian religion was able to 
guarantee that, if the same gods (or their mimetic 
substitutes) repeated the same acts in tho same 
places (or m their equivalents by 1 geographical 
magic 5 ) and on tho same days (hxed by the 
calendar), the older of the world was assuied. 
And the woishippeis who had contributed to them 
were suie to have acquned the most important 
merits in the eyes of the gods. 

The consequences of such a system (w inch has 
necessauly been only veiy hi icily stated) are 
evident * 

(1) First theie is the nnpoitance for each peison 
of knowing the propitious moment for accom- 
plishing an action or foi abstaining from it, and of 
knowing the sum of the influences foi each instant 
of life ; hence the important i61e among the cleigy 
which was played by ‘the people of the houi s/ oi 
priests chaigeu with controlling and fixing them. 
Hence also the position held m the life of tho 
temple by those people of the .s du (the Ptolemaic 
(puXai), who, month after month, took chaige of 
the whole seivice These men weie not so often 
seholais as watchmen ( urshai ), sentinels entrusted 
with the defence of the Divine castle 

The question of the technical perfection of K^ry ptian astronomy 
will not be examined here (see art Stars [Lgyptianl) Cf as 
examples of its material implements, the apparatus published by 
Dorcliardt, Z2 1 xxxvi 67, and tho emblems connected with 
measurement of time belonging to the religious observatory of 
Heliopolis, in Naville’B Festival hall , pi iv 

(2) Theie is the part played in the life of the 
Egyptian by participation, m all its foi ms, in the 
diamas and mysteiies, which, throughout the 
w hole calendnc year, icpioduced in the sane tuaiies, 
and for the pui pose explained above, the phases 
of the life of the national gods 

The whole was ti an slated into thiee piaclical 
applications, as fai as the religion of In mg beings 
is concerned Two aie ot a passive kind, and the 
third is active. (<t) The pioduction in pictures of 
tho calendric influences common to all or belonging 
specially to one individual. These are the stellai 
pictures, tho da am, and the zodiacs, (b) The 
di awing up of the list of influences for each day 
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(calendars of lucky and unlucky days), (c) The 
organization of anmveisary days, when man mtci- 
venes on behalf of his gods, and repels the evil gods 
These are the festivals, the processions, and the 
mysteues. Intervention of the dead or for the 
dead will be examined separately. 

VII. Practica l a p plica tions. — i . Astro- 
nomical charts, etc. — The number of documents 
and of works cited below on this subject penmts 
only of a r6sum6 of the chief notions, keeping in 
view the present state of science and the points 
not yet tieated. 

(a) Astronomical charts. — Charts of the sky, 
properly so called, consideied in their connexion 
witri the influences of each of the stars or groups of 
stars, must have existed fiom tho veiy earliest 
times. As a matter of fact, as no ceilings of the 
temple of the Middle Empire have been preseived, 
we ao not know of them any further back than the 
beginning of the second Theban Empire (Ramess- 
eura). Hut the Texts of the Fyianuds contain 
cleai allusions to oidinances of the stellar gods, in 
astronomical pictures. These impel taut refei ences 
have never been pointed out, any more than the 
question has been discussed whether chapters xviii. 
to xx. of the Book of the Dead are not descuptions 
(more or less mutilated) of ancient astronomical 
pictures belonging to the oldest temples Those 
of the temples of Esnbh, Edfu, Deudeiah, and 
Kom-Ombo, although of Ptolemaic or Iioman tunes, 
and permeated with non-Egyptian ideas, are, m 
the main part of their wording, drawn fiom 
national chronicles. The collection and general 
comparison of all those pictures are still awaiting 
a special publication. 

(b) Zodiac — Babylonian influences, tiansnntted 
by Greece, brought into Egypt the generalization 
of the use of signs of the zodiac, the most famous 
types of which — those of Ksn&h and Dendcrah — 
have been the subjects of very numerous woiks, 
which are, howevei, alieady out of date, ami 
disregarded by modem Egyptology It seems to 
be admitted in a geneial way that the zodiacs weie 
unknown in Egypt before the Graeco- Roman penod. 
Their elements, nevertheless, are found on the 
tomb of Seti I , and they figure on a ceitain 
numbor of sarcophagi of the Saite epoch, or 
previous to the Greek penod (ef Butisli Museum, 
No. 6678). Lastly, there are real indications that 
the signs of the zodiac were known and used 
as early as tho first Theban Empire, according to 
certain allusions in the funeiary texts, which have 
not yet been carefully studied 

(c) Decani . — Besides the course of the five 
planets, the Egyptians had noticed the rise, cul- 
mination, and setting of the stars. Among the 
constellations they attached special impoitance to 
those which they saw at fixed times sinking 
towards the horizon, disappearing, and then im- 
pel ceptibly taking their original place after this 
disappearance. The 36 decades of the 12 months 
w ? ero placed under the protection of a numbei 
conesponding to these constellations w lien situated 
on the horizon. Hepliaestion (4th cent. A D. ) has 
given In Greek a list of their names, the com- 
parison of which with the Egyptian monuments 
lias established greater exactness. Eoi a long 
time Egyptologists thought that their invention 
belonged to the Theban epoch. They were found 
at Abydos, at the Rainesseum, at the tomb of 
Seti I., in that of Rameses IV., then on the sarco- 
phagus of Nectanebo, m the temples of Edfu, 
Esnfch, Dendeiah, etc. The discover of sarcophagi 
with texts of the Middle Empire has led to then 
lecoveiy, with extremely curious details, as eaily 
as the Xth dynasty at least (coffin of Masalnti, and 
fragments of coflins of Akhmim). It seems ceitain 
to the present wilier that allusion is made to them 


in tho pie-historic formulae of the Texts of the 
Pyramius. Each of the three decani of the month 
presides in turn over the decade of the head (tapi) 
of the month, that of the heart (abi)> and that of 
the hind portion (pahu). Their variants and varia- 
tions, as well as the remnants of time when the 
decani combine with the influences of the planets, 
laid bare to astrological research a vast region for 
special studies (cf. Lit. below, § VII., Daressy’s 
lecent contribution, 1909). 

(d) Stellar tables —The rdle of the decani is quite 
distinct from the checkered stellar tables noticed 
in the royal tombs (especially Rameses VI. and 
Rameses IX.). Erman (L\fe in Ancient Egypt , 
tr. Tn aid, pp. 349-391) has explained their part 
very clearly, as well as the mechanism of the series 
of pictures, and the value of the legends. The 
positions of tho stars, for a fixed time, and in con- 
nexion with the different paits of the body of an 
imaginary man supposed to contemplate them, are 
inscribed with respect to the configuration of the 
stars themselves. Unfoitunately, tho workmen 
who copied them have done so carelessly, and these 
tables aie almost useless fiom the astionomical 
point of view. Nor is the leligious nature of these 
htrange documents very apparent. The opinion of 
Petrie (PSD A xxiv. 319), that they are simply 
horoseopic pictures referring to the nativity of the 
kings, is an ingenious way of reconciling the 
chronology based on the Sothic penod with the 
conti adictions piesented in the tablets of the Royal 
Tombs ; but no proof has been given of tliis 
explanation, which is too briefly stated. 

2. Calendars of lucky and unlucky days. — 
Apait from the allusions in the religious or literary 
texts, the famous Salher Papyius and the Leyden 
Papyrus (l. 366) aie the sources of the most valu- 
able information. The methodical comparison 
with the similar tables of the Assyrians would be 
a fruitful study. Up to the piesent this has been 
too much neglected, most of the publications during 
the last fifty years limiting themselves to quoting 
and abiidging the masteily work of Chabas, who 
is no longer at the height of piesent-day know- 
ledge, either foi translation oi for commentary. 
The only advance made has been to point out, 
thanks to the Kahun Panyius, that that sort of 
book existed as early as the Xllth dynasty. We 
have therefore anotlici pioof of the extreme anti- 
quity of everything connected with the Egyptian 
calendar. It is necessary to call attention in a 
general way to the manner in which horoscopes 
are cleaily connected, for each day of the calendar, 
with influences resulting from the chart of the sky 
on that day The most striking proof lies in the 
importance — which till now has not been pointed 
out — of the division of the day into three parts, 
each of which is subjected to tho influences which 
have conti ol of the woild at that moment. We 
may theiefoie have completely good days, com- 
pletely bad days, or days partly good and partly 

The connexion is remarkable for the days on which one must 
not go out * at nightfall/ or, on the contrary, * as long os it Is 
daylight/ or 4 during tho morning/ or * at mia-day.* Each time 
the sign corresponding to this third of the day is marked as bad, 
the others remaining good 

The days are not simply good or bad, as we are 
usually informed. There arc three degrees: the 
good, those which are prohibitive or purely bad, 
and those on which there is ‘a stiuggle* m the 
world between good and evil. The facts of the 
celestial war by which these statements are justified 
are day by day put opposite this first diagnostic. 
Although ' they are aefoimed, as usual, oy the 
unification caused by the Osman legend absorbing 
all the old legends of tho primitive gods, we can 
lecogmze the antiquity of all the facts mentioned. 
When events and dates are noticed, wc find most 
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of these facts either in the temple calendais (see 
below) or in the pre-histone texts of the Hooks of 
the Dead. Su<li a work, carefully treated, may 
lead to the explanation ot a day m connexion with 
some of the scenes oi the mystic texts of the tombs 
and temples. It must be said that the populai 
character of collections of the type of the Salhci 
Papyrus has been exaggerated. It is rathei the 
practical application which deserves such a qualify- 
ing charactei, although even this point is doubtful. 
In order to give the document its full value, we 
have first to make a table of its intei dictions, and 
see to what mythological (i.tf. stellar) iacts they 
refer. The most fiequent prohibitions are against 
leaving the house, going out at a ceitam time, 
travelling, sailing, undertaking a piece of woik, 
or undertaking anything whatsoever. Speaking, 
singing, and sexual intei course come next. Ceitain 
things or peisons bring misfoituno if they aie 
looked at on a particular day Prohibitions 
against killing or eating certain animals are equally 
numerous, as well as those against setting tiro to 
or burning certain substances. The whole, at first 
strange and childish, may be justified m each case 
by the study of the astrological myths coimet ted 
with corresponding episodes in the history of the 
gods. 

The corresponding* fortune <? have to be divided into (juite 
distinct < lasses Some are n*k8 from which people may escape 
by observing the calendar diowning , dying from plague or 
fevers , losing one’s life ‘ by encountering spmts’ , being killed 
by a bull or a serpent into which these same spirits have 
entered, remaining ill for the rest of one’s life, ‘dying foi 
ever’ (t e . with no second existence), etc Others are inevitable 
destime which happen whatever is done by the person bom on 
that day. Very seldom good (long life, riches), they usually pre- 
dict death by animals, by contagion, from a wound, from the 
annual epidemics (fe\or?), by drowning, or by sudden indigestion 
(nc) The mildest of them foretold deafness or blindness The 
case of the child born on a certain day, who will lose its hearing 
‘ because that is the day on which the ears of Osins were sealed/ 
shows sufficiently the kind of deductions made for each day from 
the examination of the ( orresponding mythological facts 

The whole, subsequently adapted to popular 
superstition, gave rise to tiie base applications of 
sorcery, and to that tancatuie of real astrology 
which has reached us fiom the Egyptians of the 
last centimes, and fiorn the Roman world, which 
was infested with their ignoiant juggleries. The 
*on that day’ (am hatu jicu) of the sorceieis’ 
formulae is simply a letuin to the notion of ancient 
magic — placing oneself in the calendiic conditions 
of time and sunoundmgs necessary to reproduce 
the rhle of the god or the spirit who is most 
inti uen tial at that moment It is, as a mattei of 
fact, being inspired with the universal notion 
applied even at the present day by a fetishist 
sorcerer of the Congo If a sepal ation was made 
in Egypt between the puerility of these horoscopes, 
or practices, and the leally religious ceremony of 
the official cult, that separation did not exist at 
the beginning. It took place when the notion of 
the calendar allowed the priest to go further, and 
to put in place of simple mimetic magic the noble 
theory of re-commencements, with a commemo- 
rative character, and with participation on the part 
of the worshippers. Priesthoods which are still 
rudimentary, like those of the southern tribes of 
the Victoria Nyanza, show how mocessions and 
sacrifices may arise from primitive barbarism when 
the calendnc observation is more or less formu- 
lated. The Egyptian race, being better placed by 
nature, arrived at real temple-calendars, with the 
immense reserve of religious and moral forces 
implied by their final adoption. 

3. Temple calendars, festivals, ceremonies. — 
The really surprising number of calendar festivals 
had caused even the Greeks to marvel (cf. Herod 
li. 59), but it is sufficiently proved by the origin and 
the value of such eeiemomes as have just been 
explained. It will be noticed that cults regulated 


by astronomy (especially in Mexico, where the 
mnumeiable series of festivals astounded the first 
eonquerois) have always been lemarkahle for the 
number of festivals, and probably foi the same 
leason as in Egypt. 

On account of the numerous documents of every 
kind (< f. § I. above), we are still able, not only to 
recover a laige number of these festivals, but also 
(although with serious difficulties in the present 
state of science) to form an exact and detailed idea 
of the ceremonies and the precise purpose which 
they had in view Such an impel tant subject 
cannot he tteated fully in the present aiticle (see 
art. Festivals [Egyptian]). All that need be 
recalled foi our present purpose is what has dim t 
connexion with the calendar, i.e. with the notation 
of the dates of the religious year, the relation of 
the episodes mentioned to the ceremonies cai ried 
thiough on the chosen anmversaiies, and the reli^ 
gious clmiaitei which gradually evolved, through 
these festivals, from primitive astrology. 

The gieat majonty of those mnumeiable festi- 
vals have a double common character which has 
never been pointed out They begin at night, and 
have a diamatic and warlike signilu ation Many, 
indeed, aie entitled day-festivals; but in every 
case m which it is possible to get back to the 
sources, they are seen to he in reality the continua- 
tion of an oiigmal festival or rite which took 
place during the night — a fact winch is most im- 
portant foi the astronomical nature of their origins 
(see above). As regards the inward essence of 
the chief ceremony, it is very seldom of a joy- 
ful character. Undoubtedly, as throughout the 
woild, the course of centimes and popular fancies 
added comic episodes and bmlesques to it, ami 
the assembling of gieat crowds has frequently 
introduced noisy rejoicings (cf Herod. 11 48). 

The real foundation of the coietnony is a battle, 
and the oihcial lejoicmg, noted by the calenclais, is 
not manifested until afterwaids, as a consequence 
of the victory 

The dillerent kinds of anniversary festivals may 
be divided into twelve chief classes. (1) births 
of the gods, (2) episodes m the life of Osins, 

(3) circumnavigations and voyages of the gods, 

(4) wars of the gods, (5) cosmogonic anmversaiies, 
(6) funerals of the gods, (7) bnths and anniveisanes 
of the kings, (8) commemorations of foundations, 
(9) festivals of the sun, (10) festivals connected with 
the Nile and agnculture, (11) exclusively funerary 
festivals, and (12) miscellanea , or of doubtful 
meaning (planting of the willow, inscnption of the 
Ashdu tree, erection of the obelisk, etc ). We 
must not be led astray by such a classification. It 
is absolutely artificial, optical (if one may say so), 
because it takes account only of external features 
resulting simply from the titles. In every case in 
which we can see the details fiom the monuments, 
it may he said that the act par excellence of the 
ceremony consists in a conflict, in which the priests 
and the worshippers play the dillerent parts of a 
real wailike drama. (Wo omit the anmversaiies 
of births, the travelling of the Amon family to 
Luxor and its sojourn in its houses of rest, (he 
festivals of the opening of eanals, and others of the 
same type.) But festivals of appaiently simple 
rejoicing, like those perpetual journeys of the 
gods to visit each othei (liathor to Edfu, Ilorus to 
J)enderah, liathor to Eayyum, etc ), or of simple 
exoduses (khdu — ££o$eXai) of the gods round tho 
temple, or on their saeied lake, might at first 
sight be classed among the senes of peaceful rejoic- 
ings par excellence . Neveitheless, as soon as the 
evidence of a classic (e <7. Herodotus at Paprenns 
[11. 63 f.]) frees them from chance, or as soon as 
texts (as at Edfu) detail them minutely, the episode 
of the battle appears— all as is shown, a vnori , in 
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the brief mentions of the calendar of the Paleimo 
Stone (lulling tho hippopotamus, stiikmg the Ann, 
binding the Jhubanans, etc.). Every wheie the 
gods attack leptiles or ciocodiles, and cleave them 
m two— tho seipent Apopi, and tho serpent Sehaiu, 
etc. ; at Heliopolis, Bastit, the JDivine cat, cuts off 
the head of the serpent ; the people of Pu and 
Dapu lush at each other, like those of Paprenus ; 
the paitisans of the gods are attacked by hostile 
gods, escorted by their followers. Monsters of 
wax, of clay, of wood, or of rope (like tho serpent 
made of lope which Plutarch says was cut in pieces 
at tho festivals of Osins) aio pierced with blows, 
lacerated, cut in fragments by the priests 01 wor- 
shippers. Rft * gets lid of his enemies’ at Illahun. 
Every year, at the samo * place of massaeie,’ Edfu 
eelebiates the ‘defeat of the opponents of Horns.’ 
If tho feasts of the month of Choiak (they come 
fiom Memphis and aro the result of the gradual 
fusion of Osiris and Sochaiis) are taken from the 
calendar of Ahydos, the legend of the ‘ good god ’ 
seems to he foiined from a soi les of warlike anniver- 
saries, older than the oldest history. His barques 
are attacked, and his enemies are ovei thrown and 
cut m pieces On the load to Pagar and on tho 
lake or Nadit, tho train of the pioccssion fight 
with each other continually Who would have 
suspected this chaiacter of the Osman festivals, 
witli titles so unwarhke, if we had not happened 
to possess the evidence of a do/en inscriptions on 
the point? Without the frescoes of a Theban 
tomb (Tomb of Kheiiuf), who would ever have 
known that an appaiently peaceful date like the 
planting of the I)adu included pitched battles with 
sticks between the puests and the accessories? 
Would it ever have been suspected that at tho 
Memphis festival of fishing, the officiant, when 
capturing tho fish, was ‘seizing the enemies’? 
Hundreds of other festivals are distributed through- 
out the year, and wain us that these dates of the 
ancient calendais of the Book of tho Dead are 
speaking of leal festivals when they mention ‘the 
night on which the children of the lehellion were 
destroyed’ (it is represented on the pre-historic 
‘ palettes ’), that on which ‘the cursed aie exter- 
minated,’ or on which ‘ the enemies of Nib er-Dzer 
aie massacied.’ 

From the examples just given, we may he 
allowed to infer that those battles also character- 
ized the exoduses of Anubis from Syut, of Hathor 
from Denderah, etc. This induction is singularly 
confirmed when suddenly, for a festival whose 
warlike character is not mentioned by a single 
Egyptian text, the witness of Herodotus or Plutarch 
shows us tho representation of wais or of the slay- 
ing of monsters overcome in them. Actually, as 
in the Sallier Papyius, there seems each day to 
have been a battle in this woild. But these are 
fought in the temples of Egypt, now here and now 
there, at places fixed by legend. This is tho point 
that must be remembered for the present study, 
the classification and origin of the festivals as well 
as their pietuiesque details being treated in another 
article (Festivals [Egyptian]). 

The connexion between the character of these 
festivals and the origin of the calendar is evident. 
The festivals, which are neither anniversaries nor 
commemorations, in our sense of tho word, but 
re-commencements, give rise to the detail of repeti- 
tion in this world of this drama of the sky, of 
which they are the representation. And the par- 
ticipation of spectators in the massacre of the evil 
gods, the insistence by the worshippers (especially 
at Abydos) on the active r61e they filled m these 
sacred dramas, when they ‘ helped their god,’ show 
a fundamental agreement between the magical 
data and the calendnc data as the basis of the 
Egyptian cult. 


This character o! the anniversaries of temple calendars 
explains also the dates when the gods tiavrlled and visited 
eat h other These are not simply mighbourly relations, or 
reminiscences of the alliances of the pre hislorn tribes of tho 
Nile Valley Although the course of centin ics gi\ os a c haracter 
of rejoicing and pilgrimage to these festivals, the real ongin is 
the imitation of the martial acts of the mythological life of tho 
gods, thus shown forth with great pomp And we saw above 
now— at least for the most part - it was the reading of the sky 
that suggested the principal episodes m it 

Thus by natural consequence the unchanged 
charactei of the temple calendar from the beginning 
to the end of history is proved. The study of 
historical documents shows that, as they existed 
under tho Memphites, so wo find the festivals 
under the Roman dominion. The only woik done 
by theology was to generalize for the whole of 
Egypt some festivals which originally weie nieiely 
local. Blit Egyptology has accomplished thus 
only pait of its task Tlie study of the pie-lnstoiic 
texts of the Books of the Dead and the Book of the 
Pyiamids pioves that the festivals and calendiie 
dates of these collections appear again, with names 
hardly modified, in documents of the histone age, 
like the Paleimo Stone or the stelee of tho ancient 
Empire, and that the whole lits into the lists pf the 
classical calendar. 

The chief importance of the anniversary date is sufficiently 
justified by what has already been said (The exact dates of 
the principal festnals will be given m the article Festivals 
[Egyptianl ) The way of marking it in the classical epoch eon- 
msLs simply in the indication of the season, the month, and the 
(lay A different method seems to have existed m Heliopolis 
Its chaiacter is difficult to pasp The present writer proposes 
simply as a hypothesis of his own to read as calendiie dates the 
numbers marked m the celebrated Palermo Stone, which have 
always been interpreted as agrarian measurements or as tho 
heights of the Nile He thinks it possible to see in them 
notations of height taken with some very simple instrument, or 
more specially the height of the shadow of Home arrangement 
like the Babylonian ttoAos — perhaps even the height of an 
emblem like a sacred stone, the prototype of Banbonu of tho 
(Juat Temple (cf Naville, Festival hall , pi \x ) With the same 
1 ost» u tions he thinks that the pic lustoi ic vase* or Tlunite tablets 
of Ncggadeh and Abydos contain indications of beginning, cul- 
mination, and end of phenomena used to date tho festivals 
represented on these tablets Tho correct interpretation, how- 
e\ er, is not j et foi the ommg 

The development of the theory of the anniversary 
festival m tlie calendar seems theiefoie to have 
been biielly. (1) the idea of tho influences of the 
stars ; (2) the putting of their positions into living 
images in tho form of beings, conflicts, tiavels, 
births, etc. ; (3) the notation of coi i espondmg 
myths ; (4) tho assimilation of the conflicts which 
ta*kc place on the earth with this mythology ; (5) 
as a consequence, the assimilation of the gods or 
spints of this world and their legends with the 
conflicts and acts of the inhabitants of the Arma- 
ment ; (0) the combination of the whole into a 
unique cycle, the dates of which aie given by the 
appearance of the sky ; (7) the artificial creation, 
in older to conespond with these dates, of pseudo- 
histoncal or purely legendary facts ; (8) the inven- 
tion of the great Osman drama, incorporating the 
myths or the disconnected accounts of the local 
proto history of the various parts of Egypt (if 
necessary, with the aul of alliterations or artificial 
etymologies) ; (9) the tendency to confuse Osiris 
with the RA-sun, and to see in the legend of Osiris 
a symbolical figure of the struggle between the 
desert and the Nile; (10) tho gods, combined in 
the latest epoch, induce symbolism, the concept of 
the struggle between darkness and light ; and (11), 
as a last result, there is the stiuggle of moral light 
with the darkness of sin, the stiuggle between good 
and evil, with the defence and active obligations 
which it entails for the worshipper. 

The living worshippers of tlie god are not the 
only persons who participate in these annals of the 
calendar. The dead also take part in them, and 
fight on their side. The explanation of the theory 
of death among the Egyptians will he found in ait. 
State of the Dead (Egyptian). 
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VIII. Funerary calendar,— i. Festivals.— 
The remarkable fixity of this calendai is attested by 
scveial thousands of monuments (not including (lie 
texts of the Book of the Dead type), fiom the 
Memphite mastabas to the titles of the tombs, 01 
the stelae of the latest epoch. From Memphis to 
the first cataract, eveiy necropolis has supplied 
sufficient funeral y calendars to diaw up the in- 
ventory and to show the importance of its charactei 
As far back as wo can go at the piesent time (IVth 
dynasty), the work of umhcation for the whole of 
Egypt is completed (cf. e g . the saicophagus of 
Klmfu-Anku). Two classes of dates and festivals 
appear : the first aie common to all the provinces 
of Egypt ; the second remain, throughout the 
couise of history, local and peculiar to eeilain 
necropolises. The exegetic examination of those of 
the first class shows that they are the product of a 
list which combined festivals that weie foimerly 
peculiar to such and such a legion. They began 
by belonging properly to the dead subjects of 
Sochans at Memphis, of Anubis at Syut, of Uap- 
Matonu at Abydos, of Hathor at Penderah, etc 
The fact that as early as the IVth dynasty they 
are th<5 common piopeity of all the Egyptian dean, 
almost cverywlieio unified by the Osiuan legend, 
is of sufficient significance to give an idea of the 
immense preparatory woik that was necessary 
before the period known to us. 

The chief list, identical at the beginning and at 
the end of histoiy, gives. (1) the day of the ycai 
(IstThoth), with the festival of lighting the new' 
tire (the festival of ‘lamps’ of Heiodotus, n 62), the 
‘seiviee of the dead, 5 and the ‘suuoundmg of the 
temple in procession, 5 a visit to the local god, in 
great pomp, at the dwelling-places of the dead 
(Bem-Hasan, Syut, Denderah, Thebes, Edfu, etc ) ; 
(2) the great festivals of the dead oil the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th of Thoth (festival of lamentations, of the 
flame, and the U agent) ; (3) the festivals of Sochans 
in the month of Choiak . sacicd night, sacred 
morning, piocession round the w^alls of the temple 
(oiiginally round the sanctuary of the white wall 
at Memphis, then, later, in all the chapels of 
Sochans in Egypt). This is one of the most 
solemn moments in the life of the dead and m the 
calendar connected with it; m the Ealeimo Stone 
we find the feasts of Socliaris mentioned in the 
whole historic senes, sometimes with valuable 
details (cf. Revillout, Itevue Egyptol. i. 43, with 
an incomplete biblioguiphy, but full of important 
examples ; cf. also the Kahun Papyius of the Xllth 
dynasty and the very important text of the calen- 
dar of Nofir-hetep at Thebes [XVIIIth dynasty]) , 
and (4) the festivals of the live epagomenal days. 
To the fiist group may be added the following 
calendiie list, which is simply a table of funeraiy 
services to be otleied to the dead, rather than 
festivals with processions or ceremonies of a 
mythical character : the beginning of each season, 
the beginning of the month, and the day of the 
half-month, the 4th, 6th, 6th, 17th (sacfzau), and 
30th of each month (see Munich, stele no. 3). 
There is no ground for asserting a i elation between 
the monthly festivals and the moon, from the 
funerary point of view. 

The indications of the steloe enumerate after- 
wards a ceitain number of festivals already known 
to the non-funerary calendar . the rising of Sn ms, 
the arrival of the Nile, the ‘ leoeption of the river, 5 
the * travels of the gods 5 from one town to anothei, 
visiting each other, etc. 

Lastly, festivals probably common to the whole 
of Egypt are local in appearance, either because we 
have not enough documents, or because they bear 
different names accenting to the localities, although 
they are really identical (removal of sand, scattei- 
ing of the sand, festivals ‘ of the mountain 5 or ‘of 


the valley, 5 transfen mg of the statue to the temple). 
Thus at Thebes the 25th of Choiak is called 
N utii it. 

The festivals of Memphis (Exodus of Min, Assembly of Osins 
Nib Dzoto), those of Beni Hasan (great and small ‘ lung '), 
and those of Thebes (morning of Nehcb kau, festival of the two 
enchantresses, of the ‘Assembly of Bailu,’ of the ‘In uing of 
speeches,' and of the ‘opening of the ihapel’) aie simple 
examples given hero o* the titles of lo» al festivals The> have 
not yet been studied. It is probable that it will turn out th it, 
under other names, they were celebrated throughout the whole 
of Egypt , and that their triple link vull be found with m>tho- 
logy, with the corresponding formula) m the Book of the Dead, 
and with the representations m the temples oi the hypngoia 
It seems to he already proved that these festivals, when they 
are mentioned, come fiom another pait of Eg} pt—w ln« h pie- 
eupposcs a long preliminary work of fusion (cf e q the Theban 
festival of Hailu, which is said to be coiiBee'iated ‘to the souls 
of the dead of the Lord of Hermopohs’) 

The whole is accompanied, for the statues ‘of 
millions of years 5 of deceased kings, by a complete 
special calendar It is suflit lent to state heie that 
it consists chiefly of festivals of the clothing ot 
statues, pi occasions to the temples, and paiticipa- 
tion in the majonty of the gieat festivals of the 
oidinary local calendai. 

2. Historical summary : probable formation. — 

The fact that the calendar appeals fully formed as 
euily as the Memphites, and undergoes no essential 
change down to the end, admits only of a hypo- 
thetical explanation of (lie way in vvlmh it is 
formed (l) by the examination of the peouliaiities 
of the festivals; (2) by the diiect or mdiiect 
mention of their origin , or, above all (3), by the 
archale traces of a pievious state of allaus m the 
Book of the Dead. The sarcophagi of the lirsfc 
Theban Empire aie m this lespect the next souico 
of considerable diseovencs. The most important 
at the present time are those of Babel, found by 
Eetno at Dendeiah (Cano Museum), and those 
exhumed by Gaistang at Beni- Hasan As inf ho 
case of the festivals, we shall treat here only what 
is (onneited with the calendar, the rest of the 
funeiaiy theoiy being moie conveniently tieated 
m Hie ait. State of the Dead (Egyptian) 

The faculty, w Inch at fust was lestncted to those 
who had within them one or moie Divine souls 
(i e to chiefs, sons and hens of the gods), of re- 
uniting with the gods of tins earth and of shaiing 
in the dnect offering of woislnp, was extended to 
those who weie capable of undeistandmg the 
necessaiy magical jneseriptions, and who had 
received the necessary talismans They weie then 
able ‘to walk on good loads’- to letmn to tins 
woild. They could do so only once a year, when 
the local god at his festival came to look for (hem 
in the necropolis They then accompanied him as 
worshippers (amkhu) or as companions (shvsu), 
and, along with the living in the piotession, paitui- 
pated in the whole drama of (he festival, and then 
in the offering. The whole thing could take plate 
only in the locality in which the famous mytho- 
logical fact had formeilv occuired, and at the time 
when the sky indicated the exact date when the 
fact bhould oe renewed by the festival (typual 
examples at Syut, at Ifeimopolis for the festival 
of Bailu, at Thebes for the ‘ festival of the valley, 5 
at Denderah, etc ). This festival took place in 
many provinces, at the time of the annual rising 
of the waters and at the New Year — the resuiiee- 
tion of all tho things of the valley {e g. Fayyum, 
Heracheopolis, Abydos, Denderah, Edfu, Assu&n). 
But in othci places it was at dillcicnt dates (month 
of Choiak at Memphis, Pliannuti at Heimopolis, 
etc.). The continuance of the happiness of tho 
dead w r as duo to a triple senes of continued actions, 
the benefit of which was evidently at fiist conlined 
to the kings, but afterwards extended to ordinal y 
men (1) the introduction into the local calendai, 
with all its lcsults, of the festivals of stiange gods 
which fell on a different date, making the local 
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dead benefit thereby ; (2) multiplying the eiieum* 
stances in which each of these gods had the power 
of making the ‘ living soul * of the dead return to 
this eaith ; and (3) not restricting to a single place 
in Egypt the possibility of accomplishing the 
magical rite necessary for each day, but extending 
the benefit of it to all in the necropolises. This 
work in course of foimation is sei/ed on in texts 
like that of i label, wlieie the calendar already 
enumerates one hundred dates of festivals, in | 
which, at a ceitam place, the dead person may 
take his share of such and such rejoicing of such 
and such a god (see also chs xvm -xx. of the Book 
of the Dead, which are very instructive on this 
point). The whole leads to the final possibility of 
communicating w ith the dead throughout the 
whole year. Then the long series of magical 
dates, which had become useless, was eliminated. 
There remains a unique calendar, goneial for 
Egypt, wheie the festivals simply maik the most 
outstanding icmains of the ancient elements of 
formation The final product is almost i educed to 
unity by the Osman theme, w Inch substitutes foi 
the pre-histouc raisons tVUre of these dates ex- 
planations drawn from anniversaries of the life, 
death, and resurrection of Osins It is precisely 
this theological woik, accomplished almost entirely 
in the time of the Memphites, which makes the 
discovery and real meaning of the original festivals 
so difficult. The search for these oilers a large 
scientific reward to the peison who will undertake 
it. 

IX. CONCLUSION —What has been said above 
may perhaps suihee to show that the calendar in 
played an important part in the degree of 
peifeetion reached by the evolution of religious 
thought in that country. If, as everything indi- 
cates, the mateiial supplied by the gods and the 
concepts at the disposal of the ancient Egyptian 
cults was no better than that still employed by the 
gioups of less civili/ed races of the lest of Africa, 
we must find out the reason why Egypt was able 
to piolit more by it. And if, in a similar fashion, 
the oigamzation of woiship is one of the most un- 
poitant facfcois, it seems clear that the calendar, 
as it was instituted in that country, was one of 
the most powerful forces in ensuring tliis organiza- 
tion. The question leads to the search for the 
causes which favoured the perfecting of the 
calendar and gave it the form and the value 
which have been examined above (p. 97). The 
conditions of geogiaplncal and meteorological sur- 
roundings weie per Imps not the only favouiable 
elements m this first cause. They were certainly 
elements of the first rank. 

Considering now not the causes but the conse- 
quences, we see that the calendar succeeded in 
identifying, dating, and, in definite mythologies, 
fixing, the limits of the apparent incoheience be- 
tween the appearance of the perceptible world and 
its incessant stiuggles between good and evil The 
mteivention of man, foreseen and organized on 
ceitam fixed dates, ananged and defined relations 
with the gods, and multiplied the connexions with 
them, then the obligations towaids them, at the 
same time as the rOle of the gods became more 
noble. It matters little that originally this human 
intervention was grossly magical ; the essential 
fact was the possibility of man’s helping the poweis 
that were regaided as good to struggle against those 
regaided as evil. To define, in a giadually moie 
elevated sense, the words ‘good’ and ‘evil/ and to 
reach the duty of being morally a partisan of the 
good gods, was the long - protracted effort of 
thousands of years of Egyptian thought. The 
final notion of dualism, with its wholesome lesson 
of energy, existed m germ from the very day on 
which the year of the religious calendar definitely 


specified the rftlc of each peison, and the certain 
eflects of the acts of man, in the ceaseless struggle 
m which ho takes po.it. 

It marked the race for ever with its stamp. 
Even aftei Egypt, became Christian, it will he 
found that it kept this stamp and is distinguished 
by it from the lest of the peoples who believe m 
Clnist. For the Copts, St. Michael and St Geoige 
on high every day conduct the celestial hosts to 
battle against the soldiers of Satan’s aimies. They 
seize them, beat them, hang them ; but they do 
not destroy them, for 1 their hour is not yet come.’ 
In this way the Egyptians leconcile the new 
dogma and the ineradicable conception of the 

{ >erpetual celestial battle, in which the woislnppei, 
>y Ins acts and prayeis, comes to the assistance of 
his Protectors on high. 

Literature —Roughly speaking, the bibliography of the 
Egyptian calendar exceeds a thousand publications, articles, 
etc , not including those dealing exclusively with astronomy, 
astrology, or puie chronology A selection being necessary, 
there is given below a list which will be found to contain all 
the literature that i9 essential on the subject Only a few 
items have been extracted from tho long list of articles which 
have appeared in Egyptian periodicals, e g ZA, OLZ.PSBA, 
RTAP , and Sphinx Such a bibliography , in view of the great 
variety of questions involved, would not he of much service if 
simply arranged alphabetically or even chronologically. A 
classification accoimng to the subject matter has appeared 
advisable We have included also a list of the documents 
properly so called, i e tho list of ancient monuments published 
with or without translation or commentaries, but without a 
synthetic article on the calendar A list of the chief ancient 
authors who wrote on the subject has also been added The 
most important authorities have an asterisk preiWed 

i Didactic treatises, accompanied by doc u mi nts — 
Biot, Annfe vague des Egyptians, Tans, 1853, Bnigsch, 
* N ouvelles rccheiches sur la division de Vannie des anciens 
Egypt tens, Berlin, 1856, *Matenaux pour seivir d la recon- 
struction du calendrier des anciens Eyyptiens, Leipzig, 1864, 
Thesaurus , jpt n * Kalendennschriften/ Leipzig, 1883 , 
Chabas, Melanges, Paris, 1802, 1873 , Champollion, Mhn 
sur les stgncs employes d la notation du temps , Paris, 1831 , 
DUmichen, *Altaq Kalemie nnschriftcn, Leipzig, 1863-05, 
Faselius, Altag Kalendei stud ten , Strossburg, 1873, Gum- 

S ach, On the historical Antiquity of the People of Egypt } then 
alendar, etc , London, 1863 , Lepsius, *Chronologw der 
Aegypter , Einleitung, Berlin, 1849, Letronne, Nouvelles re- 
cherches sur lc calendrier des anciens Eyyptiens , Pans, 1803 
II DIDACIIC JtH'iCMfS OF TIIE STATE OF THE QUESTION — 
Breasted, * Ancient Record Chicago, 1900-07, p 20, Budge, 
*BooJc of Kings , xlni-lix, London, 1908 , Maspero, *Uistoire t 
Paris, 1894-99, i 204-213 (with list of the most important 
literature down to 1893) 

III POPULAR works — B£nddite, Egypte (Guide), Paris, 
1900, preface, p 99 , Breasted, Hut of Anc Egyptians , 
London, 1908 , Budge, A Guide to the Egyptian Collections of 
the British Museum , London, 1899, p 180, Gods of the Egyptians , 
London, 1903, l 435, 488, 617, ii. 110 , Ertnan, Life tzi Ancient 
Egypt* tr. Tirard, London, 1894, p 350, Egyp Religion , Lon- 
don, 1907, p 217 if , Pierret, Diet d’archtul 6gyp , Paris, 1876 
IV Divisions of the year , cycles, pikknix and 
' HUNTI’ PERIODS — Brugsch, Nouvelles recherches (see above), 
and Rel und Mythol , 1884, p 671 , Champollion, Mimoire (see 
above) . Gardiner, Mesore as tlie first month of the Egyptian 
Year/ in ZA xln 136 , Griffith, The Am lent Egyptian Yeai/ 
PSBA xiv [1892] 260 , Hincks, On the Yeais and Cycles used 
by the Egyptians , London, 1839, and On the Various Years and 
Months in use among the Egyptians , London, 1865 , Mahler, 
ZA, 1890, p 122, Martin, Phwde fyypt du Phoenix. 1864 ; 
Naville, * Festival-hall, London, 1892, pp 7, 21 , Vincent, 
Recherches sur Vannfe tgyptienne , Paris, 1865 
V On the Sothic period in pa rticular — Borchardt, 
m ZA xxxvii 80 , Burrows, Discoveries m Crete, London, 
1907, Fourier, Recheirhes sur les sciences et le gouvernement 
de V Egypte, Pans, 1828, Krall, ‘SLudien/ in SWAW xcvm , 
Vienna, 1880 , Lauth, Aegypt Tetraeteius , Munich, 1878, Sothis- 
oder Siuuspenode, Munich, 1874 , Lefdbure, in Revue Eg i/ptol. 
ix 71; Legge, *‘Is the “ Pirit-Sopdou ” a Heliacal Rising?* 
in Recueil de Travanx , 1909; Lesage, Le Lever hHiaque de 
Not/ns le 16 Pharmouti , Paris, 1860 ; Mahler, ‘ Die Apispenode/ 
in SWA W, 1894, p 832 ff , **Sothia und Monddaten aor niton 
Aegypter/ m Actesdu xivcCongr. Oncnt 1906, Martin, Date 
histonque d’un renouvellement de la ptuode sothiaque. Pans, 
1869 ; Maspero, * Notes au Jour le jour,’ in PSBA xni 803, 
and Revue Critique , 27th Nov 1906 , Oppolzer, Lange des 
Sinusgahres und der Sothispenode , Vienna, 1884, Sothispenode 
und Sirtusjahr , Vienna, 1885 , Rougd, in Revue Arch6ol 1849; 
Sharpe, On the Return of Phoenix and Sothic Period , 1849 ; 
Torr, * Memphis and Mycenae , Cambridge, 1890, p 67 ff. ; 
Wiedemann, in *OLZ iii 322 
VI. Calendar applied to chronology — Ginzel, Iland- 
buch der math undtechn Chron , Leipzig, 1900, L 220 , Griffith, 
in PSBA , 1890, p 99; F. A. Jones, ^‘Tlie Ancient Year ana 
Sothic Cycle/ PSBA xxx 95 ; Lefdbure, 4 Print 1 pales cons6- 
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quences tie la ptfriodo sothiaque,' in Rev Egypt vni , Lieblrin, 
*Chronologie, Upsala, 1873, cSBA x\n 352 and ZA xliv H)1 , 
Mahler, *Die agi/p Fmstermss der Bibel , Vicuna, 1885, 
Chionul Cerglei chung dabe Hen ,\o 1 i * Aeg\ pier,' Vienna, 3888, 
*ftludes sur Ip culeiuiner * gup (tr Moict, Bibl Mus£e Giiimet, 
\ol xxiv), Meyer, ‘ A( p OhionologiG 1 ( Abhamlt Konn/l 
Preuss Akad), 1904, *‘Na<htrage zur agyp Chronologic * 

( Abhandl Berlin Akad ),1907, Reibiier.Naga cd-l)fr,\ .Leipzig, 
1907, p 28, Sethe, Beitrage {(Jntn surhungen, in ), 1905, p 12 7 
As has already been said, it is impossible to give the < oinplete list 
of publications or articles on the points of detail of the calendar 
applied to chionology YVe shall cil ] attention merely to Bnx, 
ZA xli 26, 36, Borchardt, ZA >\xvn 80, xll 34, Legge, 
Report , etc*, PB11A x\i 201 , Meyer, ZA xli 03, Lefdbure, 
Rev Egyptol i\ 71, and Aite* du zive Congr Orient i 25, 
Lieblein, ZA xli\ 101, and PSBA xxu 352, Mahler, OLZ 
ill 202, v 248, vni 6, 473, 535, lx 04, ZA xl 78 , Sethe, ZA xli 
35 (as examples of disc ussions, in a single period, on chronology 
in connexion with a partu ular fact) 

VII ON the Di ( ANi JN particuiati — Brugsch, * Thesau- 
rus, Leipzig, 188 4-01, p 111, Aeqyptologie, Leipzig, 1889-90, 
p 329, Daressy, * 4 lJne amicnne hste do d6cans ^gypticns,’ 

A nnales, iv [1004] 200, Statues de du i intis, Leipzig, 1907, p 351, 
‘Lasemaine des Egyptians,* Annale s, x [19091 21 , Goodwin, 
Sur un horoscope grec contniant les twins de plusieurs <& cans, 
London, 1865 , Lepstus, *Chronologie, Einleit , Leipzig, 1849, 
p 68 ff , Romieu, Lettres A Lepstus mi un ddan du ciel tgyp- 
tien , Paris, 1870 

VIII Astronomical and sthttar i \ nns -Bilfing-er, 
*Die Stemtafeln in den agyp Kuiugsgrahern , Leipzig, 1862 , 
Blot, Valendrier astronomique . hotrod A Thhix s, Paris, 
1852, Birch, Astronomical Observations in the arvth Century 
DC, London, 1864, Brugsch, * Aeqyptologie , Champolhon, 
*Mdmo\res (see above), Lefties d'Eqypte , Paris, 1833, p 230, 
Notices , Pans, 1844, ii 547 ff , Lepage- Ren ouf, *Calcndar of 
astronomical Observations /torn Tombs of the XX th Dyn , 
London, 1874 , Petrie, PSBA xxiv 318 (in fine ) , Roug4, 
*M6tnoire sur quelques ph6nom6nes celestes,’ in Rev Archtol 
ix. [1852], ‘Texte du document astron et astrol da cm vert 
par Champolhon & Thebes’ (Mdm Acad S< mires, xxiv [1858J 
455) 

IX On the zodiac Biot, Mhnoue sur le zodtaque de 
Dendtiah, Paris, 1844, Carteron, Anah/sc des ie<heuhes de 
Letronne, via , Pans, 184 \, Dtsu iplnm de VFaypte, ‘ Anlinmtds/ 
Paris, 1808-28, vol iv (zodiac of l>< ndtiah), p 267, Cham- 
pollion, Lettre relative an zodiaque de De add rah, Paris, 1820, 
Henley, Zodtaque de Demid? ah, ran*, 1852 , Lauth, Zodtaque 
de Denddrah, Pans, 1865 , Letronne, Obse? vations sur Cobjet des 
representations zodiaeales, etc , Paris, 182 4, * Analyse entique 
des representations zodiaeales de Denddnt et d’Esm*, Paris, 
1850, Max Mhller, ‘Figures zodiaeales,’ OLZ vni [loot], 
Mure, Calendar and Zodiac of Ancient Egypt, London, 1853 , 
Saint Martin, Notice sur le zodtaque de Dendtiah, Paris, 
1822 , Testa, *Sopra due Zodian stoperti nel Egitto, Pisa, 1802 

X ON THE EVACOM b N \L DAYS JV PARllCVl Ml - Brugsch, 
•‘Ueberdie funf Epagomcnen,’ in ZDMG vi [1852], Cliabas, 
*‘Calendrier des jours fastes et nefastes,’ App (Bill Egypt xn 
204) (Lcj den Papyrus, i 346) 

XI SiUDlbS ON Tin ANNIVLUb Miff S OF SDK I A L DUES 
— Breasted, ZA xxxvu 126 (festival of Anion at Thebes), 
Brugsch, *Dict Gdographique, Leipzig, 1877-80, passim (the 
most important series presented in alphabetical order, and 
more complete than the lists of lus Thesaurus), *Drei Fest- 
kalender von Avollinopohs Magna , Leipzig, 1877 , Dev6ria, 

* Noub, la diiesse d’or des Egyptians,’ Alt nun res Soc A nt uniat res , 
xxii., Paris, 1853 (for the 5ia/3a<n« of Anion) , Roug6, * Mtmoire 
sur quelques phtfnom&ncs,’ etc' , in Rev At Mol ix, [1862 J 

XII ON THE DAYS OF 'lHb YLAR -Gmssard, Etude sur Its 
jours dyyp ducalendner, 1886 , "Loibeleur, Jours <£g i/ptiens, leu is 
variations dans les calendners du Moyen-dge , 1872, Roug6, 

* M^moire,' etc (see abov e) 

XIII. Lucky and unlucky days (apart from editions oi 
analysos m general woiks) — Chabas, ‘Le Calendncr dis jours 
fastes et nefastes de l’&nntta Ijoptienne’ (Bibl Egyptol xn 
127-235), Griffith, *lheratic Papyn from Kahun , London, 
1899, pi \\v , Goodwin (in Chaoas, MHanges ), Maspero, 
Ettules dgyphenne8, Paris, 18S6-89, l 20, Oefele, ZA xh 117 

XIV STUPII S’ ON THE CALb NDAHS OF THE VARIOUS 
TKMPLKS — Dumichen, Der giussc theban Festkalender von 
Medxnet-Habu, Leipzig, 1881, Greene, Fouilles d Thebes, 1855, 
iv -vi (Mcdinet-Habu) . Brugsch, Drei Festkalender, Leipzig, 
1877 (Edfu) , Stern, ZA, 1873, p 128, Bouriant, *Recueil, xv 
184 (Kom-Ombo) 

XV ON THE DECRLE OF CANOPUS —Birch, Bilingual In- 
scription at Sdn, London, 1868 , Brugsch, * Thesaurus, vi 154 , 
Budge, The Stele of Canopus, London, 190 j , Chabas, Mdlanqe*, 
n , ZA, 1870, p 108 , Krall, *Demotische Lesestucke ,X\Gnnn, 1003 , 
Lepsius, *Bmngue Dekret von Kannpvs, Berlin, 1867 , Martin, 
Md? noire 8 Acad des mscr vn pt 1 , Miller, Journal des 
Savants , 1883; Pierret, ‘Glosvure ('‘gyptien-grec,* in Etudes 
dgyptdlogxques. Pans, 1872, Reimsch-Roesler, Zweispi achtqe 
fmchrift von Tams, Vienna, 1865 , Revillout, *Chrestomathie 
ddmotique , Paris, 1876-80, i 87 , Sethe, Iherogl tJrkunden 
d grxech -roan Zeit, Leipzig, 1904, pp 124-162 

XVI. PTOLhVUC CALENDAR —Birch, On an Egyptian 
Calendar of Phxhpp Andaeus, London, 1864, Robiou, *lte- 
cheiohes sur le calendrier nmeddomen eu Eg>pte’ ( Mdmoxres 
Acad I riser, ix [1878]). Strack, ‘ Kalender un Ptolemaerreich * 
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sur le calendner des Lagtdes , Paris, 1854, Recherches sur le 
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Libamus, in 17, Plmy, xvm 107, Porphyry, l 24, Plutarch, 
de Jsidc, xi 17 , Solinus, iv 31 , Strabo, xvn 1, 46. 

G J ORGE FOUCART. 

CALENDAR (Greek) 1 - i The day (rjfitya, 
later voxO^Repop). - As in English, so in Greek, the 
wool ‘day* is ambiguous, and may mean the time 
between sun use and wunset, or the time occupied 
by one complete revolution of the eaitli on its axis, 
or, on the ancient theoiy, of the sun aiound the 
earth 2 The latter is t lie strict meaning of rgjiipa — 
hence the later coinage, wxtigptpov, to avoid 
ambiguity, though in popular speech the funner 
meaning pre\ ailed 3 Hence, m olIi< lal leckonmgs, 
a day is a day and a nujht It began, like the 
Jewish day, at twilight ; e.g , by Greek reckoning, 
July 2 begins at twilight on July l. 4 

Division? — Ungei thinks —we have not been 
able to discover on what gi on rids — that the Bab. 
division of the day into 12 hours, by means of the 
gnomon and sun -dial, reached Greece as eaily as 
550 B c. or thereabouts. In common pai lance, 
however, tipa did not mean ; hour,’ but only * season,* 
till much later. Tho ordinary way of meawunng 
time was, if any accmacy xvas lequired, by the 
y\ater-clock (vAe^mopa), YYlule the popular divisions 
of time weie, for the day t'cos (dawn, including 
morning twilight), i rpcct, pcaii/appla (midday), ana 
5ei\h (late afternoon), 5 to which we may add dyopA 

1 Abbreviations Ung = Unger in Iwau Muller’s Handbuch, 
1892 IT , Earn =L Farnell, Cults of the Oieek States, 1896 , Gem 
~ Geminos of Rhodes, Teulmer ed , Mom =A Mommsen, Feste 
der Stadt Athen, Leipzig, bv>8 

-There were counter thrones (see Pint De facie in orbe 
luniv , 923 A), but they fount l no favour, aiul were mere 
unsupported guesses 

2 e p Aristoph Nub 2, o vSe'iroO’ rjpepa yeprjtrerai , and the 
familiar Homeric fxtvov ^pap 

4 i e. * civic ’ not astronomical twilight (see Ung ) 

** Theophrastus, De sig temp 
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ir^Oovaa, i.e. about mid-morning, and tho llomoiio 
povXvrds, which, despite its name, indicating the 
end of the day’s farm-work, does not seem to signify 
a veiy late hour; and, for the night icnripa, cufiaL 
(lamp-lighting), piaai vvktc s, ftpOpos ( t lie daik hour 
before tho dawn), and eock-eiow, 1 which wai the 
labourer’s hour of using J Such a division of 
time, though very rough, conesponded to objective 
natuial phenomena, and to the routine or daily 
life, and did w r dl enough for popular use. 

2. The month {prjv )> — It is a somewhat vexed 
question 3 whcthei the month oi the ycai came 
first, i.c. whethei the Greeks, of then own inven- 
tion or by foreign (Babylonian v ) mlluence, divided 
one year into 12 months, or whether they put 12 
months togethoi to foim one year. Certain it is 
that both year and month, as well as the names of 
the seasons, oecui in Homer, while Hesiod has a 
complete account of the reckoning of the month, 
and of lucky and unlucky days Tho present 
winter’s view is that Imth yeai and month, being 
natuial divisions of time, arc of native origin m 
Greece, and sprang up simultaneously. For, quite 
apart from the keen astronomical observation, 
aided net haps by outside influences, which is so 
markeil a featuio of the Woik* and Days of Hesiod, 
the facts that it is about 30 days fiom one new 
moon to the next, and that 12 such moons bring us 
back to tho season we started from, aio common 
property, shared by such back waul laces as tho N. 
Amcr. Indians before the coming of the white man. 

Divisions — The ‘moon’ was divided not into 
quarters, but into thuds; pi) v lerdpevos (waxing), 
gecr&y 4 (oential), and QOluuv (waning). Hence the 
usual leekomng of the days, say of Boedionnon at 
Athens, was (aftei the 1st) 2nd, Bid, etc , larapivov , 
lltli, 12th, Bid ‘after the 10th ’ (ini oi\ a), ‘4th 
after the 10th,’ etc. ; 20th, and then, by a unions 
inversion, 10th, 9th, etc , of tho wane, counting 
backwards, to tho 29th (Seuripa cf>0Lvovros) , though a 
direct method of counting (Sevripa per tUddas, . 
TpiaKds) was also used. ‘ Fust tenth ' and ‘second 
tenth’ were also used for 20th and 21st m Attica, 
while the 30th w r as ivy real via (see below, * Yeai ’). 

Both the month and its divisions aie connected 
with eei tain vague beliefs of a religious nature — - 
or peihaps ‘magical’ would be a more accurate 
word to use. Just as with us superstitious people 
regard Friday as unlucky, so the Greeks 5 icgarued 
both the 4tli and the 24th as dangerous days foi 
some enterpuses , the 5tli as utteily unlucky , the 
16th as an unlucky birth- or mariiage-day foi a 
girl ; the 14th as a good day to bieak in cattle, 
etc., and so on through the whole month; ‘one 
day is like a step-mother, another like a mother >G 
But especially — this is probably a belief of later 
origin — certain days are sacred to ceitam gods. 
Thus the 7th 7 is Apollo’s birthday, the 4th is that 
of Hermes and of llerakles, and so with several 
other deities The great festivals of the various 
deities were yearly, though often on tho god’s 
particular day of the month Obviously the mere 
question of expense prevented a costly feast to 
Apollo or Zeus being celebrated monthly ; but it 
is at least probable that the old monthly holy days 
were recognized to some extent m the regular 
temple-worship, just as every Sunday commemo- 
rates, by its position in the week, the Resurrection, 
although Easter Sunday occurs once only m the 
year. 8 

1 See Anstoph Nub , ad i nit. 

2 Lucian, G alius , ad imt 

3 See Ung , and contrast Mom p 8 

4 Tills term is very rare 

fl At least, Hesiod’s compatriots . Op et Dt 706 ff. 

*\b 825 

7 ib 770 fT , with Gottling’s notes. 

8 It must bo remembered that, as the Greeks had no week, 
any superstitions or practices connected with days oocumng 
oftener than once a year would naturally bo monthly only. 


3. The year (£roy, friavrds ). — Yciy early in the 
histoiy of Gieecc, either by native obseivation or 
by linpoited science of a mdimcntaiy kind, a 
smattering of practical astronomy became fairly 
widely diflused. Hesiod 1 indicates the beginning 
of the 1 eapmg-season (summci) and the ploughing- 
season (autumn) by the using and setting of the 
Pleiades— a constellation which had at ti acted the 
attention of many pi 1111 itive laces 2 — and frequently 
makes similar observations. This, together with 
the observation of the equinoxes and the solstices, 3 
piovided them with tho matenal for calculating a 
solar yeai. At the same time it led to endless 
confusion, for the lunar month was adheicd to 
throughout: i.e ., whereas our (Julian) year is 
puiely solar, and the new moon may or may not 
fall on the first day of any particular month, with- 
out in any way aflecting om calculations of dates, 4 
tho Gieek: year was soli-lunar — almost a contra- 
diction in terms, since the solar year is roughly 
365 days, and the lunar month about 29J days. 
This givos a lunar yeai of 354 days — a disci epancy 
which more exact calculations, such as the Gieeks 
of the histoncal period could anti did make, gender 
still moio appaient 5 But tho month, with its 
holy days, was a fixture. To a Greek, it would 
seem wholly unsatisfactory to celebrate Clmstmas 
on the 25th day of tho last calendar month of the 
year , he would think it necessary to celebrate it, 
nominally at least, 5 days from the end of the last 
moon of tho yeai. Similaily, a New Yeai’s day 
which was not a day of new moon would seem an 
absuidity, even if it coincided exactly with a 
solstice or an equinox. 

1 It was,' says Gem , * the endeavour of the ancients to conduct 
tho months m accordance with the moon, but the 3 ear in 
accordant e with the sun For the direction given by laws and 
oracles, to “sacrifice according to tho ancestral rites,” was 
interpreted throughout Grcoco in thoso terms Now, to conduct 
the year according to tho sun means to offer tho same sacrifices 
to the gods at the same seasons of the ^ ear, e (j always to olfer 
the spring saenflee in spring , which is impossible, unless tho 
solstices and the equinoxes fall always in the same months , 
while (OTidtuling the month m accordance with the moon 
means to name tho days in accordant o with her phases *8 

Hence, despite all difficulties, the soli-lunar year 
was adhered to persistently in Greece proper, and 
even in tho Middle Ages we find Byzantine pedants 
speaking of it as if it were still in being. Thus 
Tsetzes, Posthom . 770 (13th cent.), gives the Attic 
month Ilekatombaion the equivalent it would have 
had in Ins day if tho Attic calendar had still io- 
mained m use Apart from this t idling, which 
reminds one of B61ise begging tho notary to ‘dater 
par les mots d’ides et de calender,* we have the 
evidence of Julian 7 that in the 4th cent, the 
Roman ami Egyptian solar calendais were not m 
use among the Greeks. 

The Greek year of 12 lunar months contained, 
as has been said, 354 days, the months having 
alternately 30 days (pty nX^ipys) and 29 days (pyv 
koIXos). The foimer A\as regarded as the normal 
number, hence the last day even of a ‘ hollow ’ 
month was generally calloa Tpicoafr, or 30tli. In 
Athens, however, the name ivy Kal via (‘old and 
new ’) was frequently used to denote the day which 
belonged half to one month of 29£ days, and half 
to the next. This year, being Hi days too shoit, 

1 Op et Di 383, 615 

2 Such as the Australian blacks (see Lang, Custom and Myth, 
London, 1886, ‘ Star-Myths’). 

» The latter— ijAtou rpoirat— are several times mentioned in 
Hesiod 

4 The movable date of Easter is an interesting survival of 
more ancient systems 

o Gem vni 37 gives tho lunar month as 29$ + a 1 * days, or 29 
days 12 hr 48 nun 38 sec. nearly Tho impossibility of adapt- 
ing this period, for practical purposes, to the solar jear is 
obvious lie is speaking, of couise, of the ‘synodic’ month, 
from one <rwo8o$, or true new moon, to the next 

« Gem v in 6 - 10 , somewhat abbreviated. The last sentence 
refers, as he goes on to explain, to such names as vovpyyla tor 
tho 1st of the month. 

TO? at iv 165b. 
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led at a very early (late 1 to an attempt at leform 
The years were ananged in gi mips of eight (ofcra- 
cT7?/)f<5ey), eontauung 3 lcap-yeais (3id, 5th, and 8th), 
each of which had an extia month (fiijv tpp6\ipo s) 
of 30 days. This gave a total of 2022 days ; where- 
as the actual total of 00 Junai months is roughly 
2923£ days. The, next stage, was to add 3 inter- 
calary days m 2 oLltu ta idea. This m turn insulted 
in getting 30 days ahead of the solar year in 100 
years. This was leetihed by leaving out one mtei- 
ealaiy month. 

Thus, by correcting alternately for the sun and 
the moon, something like a reasonable system of 
reckoning was arrived at. Throughout Greek 
history we meet the oktcictena , which, it would 
seem, they came to regard as a natural period of 
time, like the solar year itself. At any rate, 
various festivals are arranged in relation to it. 
Thus, the Olympian games weie celebrated eveiy 
four years (half an oktaetn i s), and the Pythian at 
the same inteival, always coining in the 3id yeai 
of an Olympiad ; the Nemean tell in the 1st and 3i d, 
and the Isthmian in the 2nd and 4th years of the 
Olympiads. From the Olympian games came the 
familial system of reckoning, which enables us, 
from 776 B 0 onwards, to extiaet fan ly exact 
dates from Greek chronological notices Tin* 
various cities, however, all had local methods of 
reckoning — Athens dating by its archons, Algos 
by the priestesses of the temple ot ileia, and so 
on. Even the Olympiad was not exactly leckoned 
m Athens, hut was htted to the local calendai, by 
being made to begin on the 1st of Ilekatombaion, 2 
wheieas it really began on the 13th. We mention 
these lads, a little out of then order, to indicate 
why the olt net cits was so tenac iously adheied to m 
spite of its fundamental cirois 

For it w r as fundamentally wrong, owing to the 
constitution of the year, which ahvays consisted of 
alternate ‘full’ and ‘hollow* months 3 Aveiaging 
as they did 29 ^ daj s, they gave a lunai yeai of 
354 days, the leal length being about 354 days 8 
hours; i e , the difleience between 8 lunar and 8 
solar years is not 90, but 87 \ days, so that the 
3 inteicalary ngves 7r\rjp€ts made the oktaeten s 2 
days 16 houis too long It would take .some little 
time to notice this, as theie was little exact science 
in Gieece, but in the end it made itself felt-some 
of the festivals were clearly on the wrong days. 
Hence comes the bitter complaint of the Moon in 
the Clouds of Aristophanes , 

‘For,* say her messengoi s, the (’louds, ‘she is abominably ill 
tieatcd, after all her kindnesses to you — real kindness, not just 
talk You calculate the da>s all wrong, 3011 jumble them 

topsy-turvy, when you ought to be saenflcmg’, you raek 
witnesses and try cases , and ottf n, when we gods are keeping 
a fast, m memory of poor Memnon, or of Sarpedon, you pour 
out libauons and laugh.* * 

If the Moon had just cause to protest, the Sun 
got no better usage. The Athenian year was 
supposed to begin with the summer solstice; hut, 
as its first month must begin with a new moon, it 
never did, unless the two events happened to 
coincide. So serious did the whole matter become, 
that we actually find in late mscnptions a double 
system of dating, kclt £tos (in accordance with the 
civic year) and tcard, 0e6v (111 accoidance with the 
actual position of the heavenly bodies). The latter 
was the method used for dating the pry tames. 
The year, in trying to bo both solar and lunar, 
succeeded in being neither. 

1 There are allusions to it in various myths, as that of Cadmus’ 
8-3 ear penance (see Ung for a full discussion) For a brief 
account of tho oKraernpir, see Gem vu 27 ft Tho inventor is 
said, however, to have been Cleostratus (latter half of 0th cent ) ; 
Athen vii 278. 

2 See below, * Divisions of the year * 

8 Intercalary days were not dated , they weie named by the 
date of the preceding day, with the word c/ut/3oAtf/oc added. 
Hence thev could not make a * hollow * month ‘ full,’ 

4 Nub, GlOff , with Blaydes’ notes. 


In oulei to give a eloaiei idea of what the Gieek 
year was like, wo append an outline calendai 
of tho civic year at Athens The iirst month 
(Ilekatonibaion) began nominally at sunset on (he 
day of the summei solstice (end of June) ; act ually, 
on the next new moon, which might he the middle 
of July : — 

Ilekatombaion, 30 days ; Metageitnion, 29 days ; 
Boedionuon, 30 days ; Pyanopsion, 29 days ; 
Mcimaktei 1011 , 30 days ; Poseideon, 29 days Then 
second Poseideon, 30 days (m leap year onlj ) ; 
Gamelion, 29 days ; Antliestenon, 30 days ; 
Klaphebohon, 29 days; Munychion, 30 days, 
Tluugolion, 29 days ; Shirophoiion, 30 days Next 
year, Ilekatombaion, 29 days, and so 011 In latci 
times, Poseideon ‘the second’ was called Iladit- 
anion, aftei the Emperor Other States lepeated 
the twelfth month in a leap-year; but it was 
always twelfth or sixth. This example shows 
cleaily enough the continual inconveniences to 
which the fixed alien nation of ‘full’ and ‘hollow* 
months subjected tho Greeks; for tho aveiage 
number of days in a yeai was frequently ono too 
few or too many, owing to the clumsy device of 
the inteicalary month ; hence the necessity for 
mtercalaiy days. 

Athenian astronomers were not slow to perceive 
the prac tical and theoretical disadvantages of tho 
ofdaefrns, and one of them — Melon — brought 
ioiwaid, m the year 432 is C , a refoimed calendar 
which, with tho latoi ltnpiovements of Oallippus 
of Cy7ieus (a contompm ary of Aristotle) and 
llippaichus of Nicma (2nd cent B C ), is sui passed 
in accuracy only by the pmely solar calendai s. 
He arranged the yeais 111 cycles of 19, with 7 
mtercalaiy months, giving a total of 69(0 days, 
and allotting 29 d. 12 li 45 m 57 s to the aveiage 
month, and 365 days to the average yeai — only 
30 m. 10 s. too long Callippus combined 4 of 
these cycles into one, and subtracted one day, 
seeming an aveiage year of 365| days, and an 
aveiage month only 22 j sec longer than the actual 
lunai month. By a lcpctition of this piocess, 
Hipparchus, with a cycle of 304 years minus 1 day, 
attained almost absolute accuiacy, hut, it should 
be noted, still at tho expense of anything like con- 
fomnty with the sun ; ior, while tlio arena/e year 
was accurate, any actual year was always 11 J days 
too short, or else 18$ days too long. 1 

But these cycles weie meiely theoietieal ; the 
oktactcn y was never, so far as we know, actually 
abandoned by any Greek State Indeed, no State 
save Athens, for whose calendar it was cab ulated, 
could adopt Melon’s cycle, and the evidence of 
Aiistophanes (toe at ) and of late mscnptions as 
to double dating (see above) indicates that Athens 
did not. Diodoms, indeed, 3 says that ‘most of 
the Greeks* accepted Meton’s calendar; hut this 
clearly refers only to individuals, for whose use, 
also, tho almanacs ( Trapan-qyiJiaTa ) of which we 
occasionally hear 3 were constructed. The fre- 
quency of pcntactenc* feasts kept the oleiaetens 111 
use Hence, as has been already mentioned, the 
old impel feet calendar remained officially in use, 
getting faither and farther from the actual dates, 
until we find Macro bins equating Antliestenon 
(February, roughly speaking) with April. 

Divisions of the year , — The Attic months have 
alicady been given. Other years, which began at 
the same time, woie tho Delian, whoso months 
were Ilekatombaion, Metageitnion, Buphomon, 

1 We omit small fractions, of course, SG'jj 19 a little more 
than the actual length of tho solar year 

a xn 30 

*eg, Gem xvii 19 

4 We should call them quadrennial They came every four 
years, t r on the first and fifth of each period of five years, as 
the Greeks looked at it , hence twice in an oktaeteris. See, e g 
[Aristotle], ’A0 UoA. liv 6, 7 
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Apaturion, Aresion, Poseideon, Lenaion, Hieios, 
Galax ion, Aitemision, Thargehon, and Pan on os ; 
and the Pol pine (Apellaios, Bukatios, Boallioos, 
lleraios, Dadophonos, Poitropios, A in alios, By si os, 
Theoxenios, Endyspoitropios, Ilciakleios, and 
Ilaios) Boeotia began its yeai at the winter 
solstice (January), but the older of the months is 
somewhat obscure. Achaia, Phoois, and Laconia 
began in October (autumn equinox) — the hist two 
simply numbeied their months; the Spailan 
calendar is not yet re-consti acted After the use 
of Macedon, their year (Dios [October], Apellaios, 
Audynaios, Pentios, Dystros, Xanclikos, Aite- 
misios, Daisies, Panemos, Poos, Gorpiaios, and 
Hy per beietaios) canine into use in Asia Minor; 
wliilo tho Ptolemys used the Egyptian solar 
calendar (see Calendar [Egyp ]), as did also some 
astronomeis outside Egypt. 

A glance at the names of the months will show 
that they gather aiound and aie named after 
ceitain festivals. Thus Boediomion is * the month 
of the Helpers * (po7]8p6fjLm), i e . the gods and heroes 
who give victory in battle Aecoidmgly, wo find 
most of the Athenian anniversaries of victories 
celebiated in them (see ait Festivals [Greek], 
‘Attic ecclesiastical calcndai ’) Apellaios is con- 
nected with tho name of Apollo ; Pios with Zeus ; 
Lenaion with Pionysos Lenaios, 4 god of the wild 
women’; Galaxios lecalls the Athenian feast of 
Galaxia, held in honour of Oybole ; and Hyper- 
beretaios is ‘month of the Hyperboieans,* those 
‘earners round’ of the sacred offerings to Apollo, 
whose name in ancient and modem times alike 
gave rise to so much false etymologizing till 
Ahrens* masteily explanation finally threw light 
on the mysteiy 1 

The position of the feasts, and consequently 
of the months named after them, depended 
very largely on the season of the } ear , for, in the 
long run, neaily eveiy Greek festival or fast has 
an agiicultural origin 2 By whatever name the 
Greek might call his months, and however he 
might calculate the yeai, he divided it, in eaily 
times, into summer {04pos later wpata), and 

winter (x^tpUbp) ; or into spnng (tap), summci, 
autumn ((pOivdirupop), and winter * 

Literature — 1 Ancient texts . Geminus Rhodius, cd. 
Mftintius, with notes and Germ tr , Leipzig, 1898 , Hesiod, cd 
Gottling, Gotha, 1843 

2 Modern works Boeckh, LFber dw vierjahrigen Sonnen 
kreise, Berlin, 1863, Ang Mommsen, Chionologir f Leipzig, 
1883, Ad Schmidt, Handbuch dcr gr Chronologic , Jena, 
1888 , Unger, 4 Zcitrechnung der Gncchen und Romer,* in Iwan 
Muller’s Handbuch (Munich, 1892), vl 711 f 
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CALENDAR (Hebrew) 1 . Adaptations to 
meet astronomical difficulties. — As with other 
peoples, the basis of the Hebrew calendar was 
astronomical. Tho year was, roughly speaking, 
the solar year ; the month was a moon period or 
lunation; the week comprised very nearly a 
quarter of a lunation ; and tho day was, of course, 
the period of the earth’s rotation on its axis. The 
chief difficulty arose, as in other oases, from the 
fact that these periods stood in no distinct ratio to 
each other. Tho true solar year was not an exact 
number of moons, weeks, or days The lunation 
was not an exact number of either weeks or days. 
The week of 7 exact days, whatever its oiigm 
may have been, had become a purely conventional 
measure of time. As the solar year is nearly 365J 
days, and the 12 lunations over 354 J, the lunai 
year of 12 lunations was about 10J days short of 
the solar year. The difference was at a later 
period, at any rate, adjusted by the insertion, 
about every 3 yeais, of an intercalary month ; 
and, finally, by adopting a regular cycle of yeais, 

1 See Earn iv 102 

2 See Fkhtiv als (Greek). 

8 See Hes Op et Dt 383 ff , with Gottling’s note 


the slight irregularities were kept within hounds 
(see Calendar [Jewish]) The 12th lunation was 
called Adar, the intercalary month wf-Adar (‘and 
Adai *) Some such arrangement, though not so 
definitely systematized, must have been 111 vogue 
from early times. Similarly, as a lunation avei- 
ages a little over 29£ days, the month must have 
aveiaged 29 and 30 days alternately, with the 
further occasional omission of a day. 

It lias sometimes been assumed that theie was 
no system among the ancient Hebrews for deter- 
mining the commencement and duiation of each 
month, and that it was merely a question of observa- 
tion, the month plastically beginning when the 
new moon first became visible — that is, about 2 
days after the leal new moon, and that without 
any calculation of the number of days since the 
previous new moon There are two very strongj 
if not absolutely fatal, objections to this view. 
(1) Tho F’east of the New Moon was evidently o 
veiy eaily and general obligation (see 1 S 2(F 18 
2 K 4 23 , Am 8°, Is 1 1J 14 ). It was practically neces 
saiy that it should be known betoiehand when it 
would occur. That this was in fact the case we 
know from I S 20 r ' 18 , where Jonathan and David 
act on the knowledge that tho next day would be 
tho New Moon feast (2) The fact that, even in 
early times, the months weie definitely distin- 
guished and had thoir several names (see below, 
2 A (2)), points obviously in the same direction. 

It may be fuithei questioned whethei there ever 
was among the eaily Hebiews any attempt to 
adapt the week of 7 days to the lunation There 
is some giound foi such a supposition, in the fact 
that in the most ancient Babylonian calendar every 
7th day of the moon — tho 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th 
■ — was a dies 11 c fast u * ?, on which no public 01 official 
work could he done (Sayce, Higher Ci it , 1894, p 74). 
The similar treatment of the 19th day has been 
ingeniously explained as due to the fact that it 
was 49 ( — 7 x 7) days after the pluvious new moon ; 
but this would be tine only foi artificial months 
of 30 days It would scorn, then, that the old 
Babylonian month was practically a period of 4 
weeks, with one or two into real aiy days added at 
the end to make it agree with the lunation. As 
to whether this system was ever adopted hy the 
Hebiews we have no dnect evidence ; but, were it 
so, its obvious inconvenience must sooner or later, 
as with the Babylonians, liavo caused the substi- 
tution of the regularly recurring conventional week 
of 7 days. 

2. History of Hebrew calendar.— It is not un- 
likely that tlie Hebrew calendar varied considerably 
at different times, and possibly in difleient places. 
We can at any rate, with considerable probability, 
make a broad distinction between the systems pre- 
vailing before and after the Exile. 

A. (1) In pre-exilic times the year, depending, 
as naturally it would with an agricultural people, 
on tho yearly course of the crops, appears to have 
ended with the mgathciing of tho vintage, ‘the 
end of the year, when thou gatherest in thy labours 
out of the lield’ (Ex 23 J0 ) This is eonfnnied by 
tho fact that tho Sabbatical year (Ex 23 10 - 11 [E], 
Lv 25 1 ' 7 * 18 ' 23 [H]) and the year of jubile (Lv 
25 8-17 [H and P]) were natural agricultural years, 
sowing, pruning, reaping, and the vintage being 
mentioned in then order. As legards the last, 
the enactment that the trumpet was to be blown 
on the 10th day of the 7th month show's that the 
idea of the year beginning in tho autumn survived 
into a time when it could be called the 7th month. 

It has been contended that, while for religious 
purposes, depending as they did on the agricultural 
seasons, the year continued to begin with the 
autumn ploughing, the civil year, on the other 
hand, from about the beginning of the monarchy, 
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began m the spring Tins view is based chiefly 
on the phrase, ‘at the return of the year’ (2 »S 11% 

1 K 20 22 S6 ) f which is used with icieience to the 
resumption of hostilities, and is followed in the lust 
quotation by the ( urious remai k, 4 at the tune w lien 
kings go forth.’ But the lust plnase, rq^n roicm, 
might mean ‘ at the turning-point/ i.c. the middle 
of the vear — the idea being that the yeai moves 
foiward to a ceitain point and then goes hack , 
oi what was intended may have been a yeai fiom 
the time of speaking (of. Gn 18 l °, wheie this is 
obviously the meaning of a somewhat similai 
plnase), and the woids, ‘at the time when kings 
go foith/ taken by themselves, merely state the 
obvious fact that military operations commence 
in the spring. 

(2) Dining the same period the names of the 
months weie piohably adopted fiom the Canaan- 
ltes Two of the foui pre-exilic names wine h occur 
in the OT have been found in Phoenician inscrip- 
tions — Bui tlu ice, and Ethanim twice (cf. CIS l 
No. 86a). The four names are . 

(a) Ethanim (1 K 8% wheie the editor, following 
later usage, calls it the 7th month). It is explained 
by Oxf: Heb Lex as ‘month of bteady flowings/ 
i.e . the month m which only peiemual sti earns 
contain any water. 

(b) Bill (‘the eighth month’ in 1 K 6 s *), jnob 
= ‘ ram month.’ 

(c) A bib (Ex 13 4 23 1& 34 1 * [JE], Dt 16 1 ), in P (e g. 
Ex 12 2 ) the first month. The name, which means 
an ‘ear of corn/ was no doubt denved fiom the 
fact that it was the beginning of the harvest (cf. 
I)t 16 1 9 ). 

(d) Ziv (‘the second month* in 1 K 6 1 87 ) 
‘splendour/ with lefeience, Gesemus supposes, 
to the beauty of the floweis, but it might he to 
the general beauty of Natuie at this season, 
before vegetation lias sufleied fiom the summei 
di ought. 

There aie, besides, in Phoenician inscriptions 
seveial other names of months which aie not 
actually found, or at any rate with this signifi- 
cance, in OT, hut weie not impiobably used by the 
early Hebrews Thus we have Maipeh, Phduluth , 
Mirzah , Mapha\ Ihr , Zebah-shiJnm But w e have 
no means of aseei taming definitely to what months 
these names belong. On the othei hand, A bib and 
Ziv have not yet been found on any Phoenician 
inscription. 

B. (1) After the Exile the leligious year, at any 
rate, began about the vernal equinox, or, to be 
more exact, with the first lunation of which the 
full moon fell aftei the vernal equinox. This Mas 
at least the intention. But veiy piohably, with 
the early arrangement of intei cal aiy months, as 
certainly with the more systematic adoption of 
definite cycles at a later time, it sometimes hap- 
pened that what was legarded as the fust full moon 
either slightly pieceded the equinox or was in 
reality the second after the equinox. The whole 
cycle of feasts, accoiding to the law's of the Pnestly 
Code, depended on this theoiy. The fust lunation 
was what had been known as Abib (see above). 
The express piovision that this was to be the first 
month of the year (Ex 12 2 [P], cf. 13 4 [J]) suggests 
what was at the time a new depaiture, but came 
to be regal ded as an ancient ti outturn. 

It is at least possible that, tlnough Assyuan or 
Babylonian influence, the custom of reckoning the 
yeai from the spring for secular purposes had come 
into use a little before the Exile. That it was so 
lcckoned in the recoid of Jehoiakim’s tieatment 
of Jeiemiah’s loll (Jei 36) is evident from the fact 
that theie w ? as a lire m the biaziei in the 91 h 
month (v. 22 ). But this by itself is not conclusive, 
because the lecord was piohably taken from a bio- 
giaphy of Jeieimah, which may well have been 
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wntten in the time of the Exile, when the new 
custom had come in. 

(2) As a mle, the months weie now, for religious 
pui poses, designated in the oulei of their occur- 
lence as the fust, second, thud, etc (Gn 7 11 [P] 
8 4 [P], Lv 23 5tr [II], Hag l 1 2 l , Zecl 1 -™). With 
this we may compute the similar designation of 
the months by their numbeis, by tho Society of 
Fi lends. As in the latter case, the object was 
piohably to avoid names which had a heathen 
association. 

Foi civil and histonca! pur poses the Babylonian 
names of the months weie now adopted Of these, 

7 only aie mentioned m tho OT and the Apocrypha, 
viz. . 

Ntsan (1st ino ), Neh 2% Eat 37 

Sivan (3rd mo.), Estb° 

Klul (bth mo ), Neh O 10 , 1 Mar* 14 2 ? 

Kislcv (Oth mo ), Zee 7% Neh 1% 1 Mac 4&2, 2 Mac 1® 10». 

Tebeth (10th mo ), Est 2^ 

Sheba} (11th mo ), Zee 17, 1 Mao 10 14 

Adar (12th mo ), Ezr O 1 ^, Est 3? 13 8 la , 1 Mao 7*& 4®, 

2 Mao 15»o 

The other 5 months were Iyytu (2nd mo ) , Tammut (4th mo ), 
cf Ezk 81% where tho name appears as that of a god , Ab (5th 
mo ) , Tishrt (7th mo ) , Marcheshvan (8th mo ) It was probably 
not till after the destruction of the Temple by the Romans that 
the Babylonian names of the months were regularly employed 
in the religious calendar 

(3) Before tho Exile, beyond the weekly festival 
of the Sabbath or the 7th day of the week, and 
the New Moon on the 1st day of the month, it is 
doubtful whether any sacied day or season was 
absolutely fixed (see Festivals and Fasts [Heb ]; 
cf l)t 16 with Lv 23), unless ve aie to suppose that 
the regulations of Lv 23 [H] imply that some pro- 
visions of tho kind weie made at the close of the 
monarchy. Fiom the Priestly Code, including II, 
we find that a definite leligious calendar was cer- 
tainly in use m the Second Temple. Tlius wo 
have, in addition to New Moons and Sabbaths, 
fiom the 14th to the 2lst of the 1st month the 
Feasts of Passover and Unleavened Bread (Lv 
23 B b ), including also the sheaf-olleiing on the 1st 
day of the wreck which fell within tins penod (Lv 
23 10 ' 14 ). Seven weeks aftei the latter, on another 
Sunday falling within the 3rd month, was tho 
Feast of Weelts (Lv 23 16 21 ). In the 7th month 
were three important celebrations — the Feast of 
Trumpets on the 1st day (Lv S3 24 ,25 , Nu 29 1_b ), 
the Gieat Day of Atonement on the loth (Lv 
16 23 127 " 4 * 2 ), and the Feast of Booths, 15th~22nd (Lv 

2334-30 39-43) f 

Certain other fasts, which had come to be ob- 
served dunng tho Exilo (Zee 7'** 6 8 iy ), commemor- 
ating, it is said, events connected with the siege 
and captiue of Jerusalem, w eie no longer enacted 
by law. On the other hand, some feasts were 
at tei wards added, viz that of Dedication, which 
commemoiated the re-dedication of the Temple 
aftei its defilement by Antioclius Epiphanes 
(l Mac 4 sy ) Tins lasted for 8 days fiom the 
25th of the 9th month (Kislev). l*ho Feast of 
Nieanoi, 011 the 13th of the 12th month (Adai), 
was appointed to celebiate tho victoiy of Judas 
over N unuor (1 Mac 7 49 ). The Feast 01 Puiiin, on 
the 14th and 15th of the same month, was, so it 
was said, appointed to comniemoiate the vengeance 
taken l>v the .lows on their enemies, as recorded in 
the Book of Esthei (9 1B “ 82 ; hut see Festivals and 
Fasts [Heb.]). 

Literature — Schiaparelli, Astronomy in OT, Eng tr , <)\f 
1905, chs vn -lx , Landau, Beitmae znr AUet thumskunde drs 
Orients , Leijpz 1893-1900, Cooke, Noith Semitic Im>n iptwnb, 
Oxf. 1903 , Lhllmann, 4 Uebcr das Kalenderwtsen tier Ihraeliten 
vor dem Bab Exil/ in Monatsber d Beil A had dei Wi s sen- 
se hajten, 1882, pp 914-935, Muss-Arnolt, ‘The Names of the 
Assjr -Bab Months and their Regents,* in JBL xi [1892] 72-94, 
100-176 , Schttrer, QJ V d 1 [19011745(7 , Nowack, Lehrb d lleb 
Aich , Froib j B , 1894, 1 214(7 , Benzinger, lleb Anh , rb. 
ISO I, p 198 fT , I Abrahams, art ‘Time,’ in II DB i\ , uitt 
'(Jhionologv/ ‘Day/ 4 Week,’ ‘Month,* ‘Year/ in KBi , rf also 
Lit at end of art Calendar (Jewish). WOODS, 
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CALENDAR (Tmlo- Chinese) — ]. ANMAM 
(Cochin-China, Annam, Touching). — 1 The peoples of 
French Indo-China, as a rule, use a calendai of 
Indian origin, although Chinese inlluence (see 
C A LEND Alt [Chinese]) is clearly seen in the calen- 
dar that is peculiar to the Annainesc Theie aie 
three cycles employed by the Annamese to expicss 
their dates the duodenary cycle, oi cycle ot the 
twelve animals (ox, tiger, liaie, diagon, seipcnt, 
horse, goat, monkey, lieu, dog, pig, lat), which is 
of Turkish origin, 1 the denaiy cycle, the ten 
‘trunks’ 2 of winch have the names of the live 
elements and the five cardinal points; the lepeti- 
tion of the fust cycle five times, combined with six 
repetitions of the second, makes the great cycle of 
sixty yeais. 

The year is a lunai one, and is composed of 
twelve months of 29 and .*10 days alternately, 
making *154 days ; to this they add a thirteenth 
inteicalary month every thiee or tom yeais arbi- 
trary. In a period of 19 yeais theic aie therefoie 
seven years with thirteen months. 

The first month of the year has always 29 days ; 


of melons (qua nrj.) ; the eighth, the month of 
cinnamon ( qu6 ’ ng .) , the ninth, the month of chrys- 
anthemums (cur ng.); the tenth, the month of 
rest (nhdn ng.) ; tlie eleventh, the month of the 
solstice (gta ng ) ; the twelfth, the month of offer- 
ings (lap ng ) 

The civil day begins at midnight, and contains 
12 hours, each equal to two hours of our time. The 
last day of the month is called the ‘day of daik- 
ness’ (hd i nhqt ) — an allusion to the waning of the 
moon. The Annamese night is often measured, 
accoiding to the Chinese custom, by live watches 
the fust begins at 7 p.m., the second at 9 p.m., the 
thud at 11 p.m., the fourth at 1 a m , the fifth at 
3 a m 

The farmers’ calendar in Annam, as in China, 
has, besides the four chief seasons, twenty-four 
smaller intermediary seasons. 

An Annamese almanac indicates, in short, the 
cuuent year m the gieat cycle and in the other 
two cycles ; the full, incomplete, and intercalary 
(if theie are such) months ; the day of the month, 
with its ordei m the yeai ; the name of the one of 


Name of Yeai. 

Tianslation. 

Yi 

lit a of 
Buddha 

ir of Cyi 

Cheat 

Era 

• 

•le 

Lesser 

Era 

£hn<) m kdr 

Ekushk 

(Bali, ck ys aka) 

Year of the Big 

1 

31 

21 

1 

> » 

tut 

Tdsdk 

(Ski. * do-sak't) 


Hat 

2 

32 

22 

2 


chi an 

Trcishk 

(B. tri-saka) 


Ox 

3 

33 

23 

3 

>> 

khal 

C'Pth rd s dk 

(S. * chatmr-saku) 


Tiger 

4 

34 

24 

4 

»> 

thds 

Pancashk 

(B pancha-saka 


liaie 

5 

35 

25 

5 

>> 

7 on 

ChasdL 

(B. cha-saka) 

> » ) j 

Dragon 

0 

30 

20 

6 


msan 

Sap s dh a 

(S. saj>[ta] saka) 

a y y 

Serpent 

7 

37 

‘27 

7 

> > 

mo mi 

Atthasdk 

(B. a{tha-sak(t) 

a 

Hoise 

8 

3S 

28 

8 

*> 

mo me 

Nupsilk 

(B. nava-saka) 

y y a 

Coat 

9 

39 

29 

9 

>» 

vok 

SamrUtthisftk 

( sa Mfd dhi- sa 7c ft) 3 

a a 

Monkey 

10 

40 

30 

10 

Clindm rokd 

EL asAk 


Year of the Cock 

1 

41 

31 

11 

9, 

cha 

Tdsdk 

... 

yy a 

nog 

2 

42 

32 

12 

t, 

kdr 

Triii&k a 

,, 


i‘ig 

3 

43 

33 

13 

t 9 

cut 

Ccthvasdk 

... 


ltat 

4 

44 

34 

14 


chlau 

PanCgsdk 

... 


Ox 

5 

45 

35 

15 

ti 

Uidl 

Chashk 


y y a 

Tiger 

6 

40 

36 

10 

9) 

(hili 

Sapsflh % 

... 

yy yy 

Hare 

7 1 

47 

37 

17 

a 

i on 

Atthasdlc 

.. • 

yt yy 

Dragon 

8 1 

48 

38 

18 

ii 

msaii 

Nitpscik 


yy yy 

Serpent 

y i 

49 

39 

19 

a 

7)io mi 

SamrUlhi sale 


a a 

Horse 

io ; 

i 

50 

40 

20 


in the Chinese asUonoimeal year it begins on the 
22nd of December; m the civil yeai, it always 
begins between the 20th of Januaiy and the 19th 
of Februaiy. The month has a icgular division 
into three decades, but this division is being giadu- 
ally superseded by the European division into 
weeks of seven days. 

As a general practice, the Annamese name their 
months by successive numbers from one to twelvo 
(first month, second month, etc.) But there is 
another system of names, which is employed only 
in the literary world, the first month is always 
designated by the number one (chin nguy^l t ‘fiist 
month’) ; the second is tho month of flowers (hoa 
nquyet) ; the third, the month of peaches (duo ng.), 
the fourth, the month of plums (mot ng.) ; the 
fifth, the month of cakes (bo ng.) ; the sixth, the 
month of heat (thu' ng ) ; the seventh, the month 

1 See Edouard Chavannes, 1 Le Cycle turc dcs douze anmiaux,’ 
in Toung-pao t series ii vol \n No 1 

2 In ae< ordance with Chinese ideas, the denary cycle is 
regarded as having ten ‘ heavenly trunks,’ the twelve ‘earthly 
branches’ of which form the duodenary cycle 

*Skr. samxddhx — * completion * 


the five elements or of the twenty-eight constella- 
tions that corresponds to it ; the accepted sign for 
lucky and unlucky days ; the phases of the moon ; 
eclipses of the sun and moon ; the one of the 
Iwenty-foul seasons of the year in which each 
month falls ; the things that aie permitted and 
foi bidden on each day ; and the days of civil observ- 
ance. For some yeais now, the Chinese- Annamese 
almanac has also indicated the corresponding day 
in the European almanac. 

Literature— A + B (E. Souvignet), Vanitds tonkinmses 
. . .Hanoi, 1903 , ‘ Oalenaner imperial (Hoknglieh),’ pp 217-238; 
L. Cadi&re, ‘ Expressions populaires [annamites] pourd^eiernerle 
temps,’ in Bvllctm de V Ecolc frangawc d* Extreme-Orient, ll 367 

IT. CAMBODIA . — In Cambodia there are in use 
thiee eiasof Hindu origin, and three cycles that 
come fiom China 

I Eras. --Theie is a religious era, or ‘ era of the 
Buddha’ (Khmer prdh pitt sakrflr = Ski. buddha - 
SaJcartljn), dating fiom the death of the Buddha (543 
BC), which is commonly used m leligious writings; 
a political oi ‘great era’ (Khmer mahtl sakrdc = 
Skr. mahaiaharaja ), still used in the editing of 
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loyal annals winch is the Hindu ei a named aftci 
taka and beginning A D 73 ; a civil 01 ‘ lessei 
eia ’ (Khmci ibl saktd< — Pali chnllasakm d ja), 
employed by the lvhnieis m everyday actions, 
ti ansactions, and conespondence, which is of 
astronomical ongin, and dates from A.D 638, 

2. Cycles. — The principal cycle is that of the 
twelve animals (see above, I.), with names as 
follows: tut, ‘nit’; Milan , ‘ox 1 ; Jchdl , 4 tigei ’ ; 
thds, ‘hare’; ron , 4 diagon’; nmtil, ‘seipent’; 
9)107)1%, 4 hoiho’; mo me , ‘goat’; vok, ‘monkey’, 

9 oka, 4 cock’; tha, 4 dog’; kd) , ‘pig' The names 
of these animals are not Khmci, but seem to belong 
to some dialect of the south of China. This cycle, 
repeated five times, is combined with a secondaiy 
cycle of ten years, the years in which are distin- 
guished by means of oidmal numbers borrowed 
from Pali. In other wands, the sei ics of the twelve 
animal-names (the pnnoipal cycle), lepcated five 
times in succession in the same oidei, gives a 

S enod of sixty yeais, which is divided into six 
ccades (secondary cycles) It is the same system 
as the one bi ought by China into A imam, except 
that the denary cycle is not named in the same 
way. The foiegoing table gives an idea of the 
composition of the Cambodian cycle. 

3 Year and months — The Cambodians have a 
lunar year. It contains twelve months, of 20 and 
30 days alternately, with the following Indian 
names* (1) 6dt (Skr. chinf i a); (2) pisdk (Ski 
vaitdkha) ; (3) tes (Skr jyestha) ; (4) dsdth (Ski 
asddha) ; (5) srdp (Ski h donna) ; (G) photiubbt 
(Ski. bhadrapaaa) ; (7) asor (Ski aAvayuja) ; (8) 
kdtek (Skr kdrttika) ; (0) mdkostr (Skr. vidiqa- 
tlrsa) , (10) bh (Skr. pauyt) ; (11) m&kh (Skr. 
9tidqha) ; (12) phalkUn (Skr phdlgumt) 

The months aie divided into two periods of 
fifteen days : the peiiod of the waxing moon (clear 
fortnight), and tne period of the waning moon 
(dark fortnight) The Buddhists of Camhodia keep 
the eighth and, more especially, the fifteenth day 
of each of these periods as holidays 

The year begins in ttt (M.nch-April) ; but 
althougfi the New Yeai festivals are celebiated in 
this month, it is the custom not to begin the yeai 
until the month of pi sale (April-May), oi sometimes 
even mdlcnslr (Nov ~I)ec ), m memoiy of the deatli 
of the Buddha As the Cambodian year has only 
354 days in all, an intercalary month is nisei ted 
every tlnee oi four yeais by the koras, or loyal 
astrologeis, by doubling the month of dsdth 
(June-July) ; hence theie is a hist ami a second 
dsdth (prathomosdth , t ut lyd.sdt h — Skr pt athnmn rt -, 
doitiya-aytdha). A ponod of nineteen yeais thus 
contains seven years with thnteen months. 

d Days — The names of the days ate also of 
Ind lan origin* thnai 1 dtit (Ski uddqa), ‘Sun- 
day’; t. tdn (Skr cknndta ), ‘Monday’; t anldi 
(Sfvr. angdrakn ), ‘Tuesday’; t piU (Ski budha ), 
‘Wednesday’, t praha ? (Ski hi ha spat i), ‘Tluus- 
day ’ ; t sol (Ski tvkra), ‘Finlay t sau (Ski. 
tnnaikhara), ‘Satuiday’; no day is a holiday' in 
itself 

S Hours — The Cambodians divide the day into 
two paits of twelve liouis cadi the pait fioni 
6 a. m. to 6 i) m is day, and that fiom 6 p m to 
6 a m. is niglit In Camhodia, fiom 6 to 7 a in is 
1 a.m., 7 to 8 a m. is 2 a m., 11 to 12 mid-day is 
6 a.m , nnd-day to 1 p in. is 1 p m., 1 to 2 p m. 
is 2 p m , 5 to 6 p.m. is6 p m. The lioui is divided 
into bat , each of which is equal to live minutes 
The night is sometimes divided into four watches 
(ydtn ; Ski ythna, ‘watch’) of tlnee liouis eadi 
the Inst fiom sunset to 9 p m , the second fiom 
9 pm to midnight, the thud fiom midnight to 
3 a.m , and the fbuith fiom 3 a.m. till day-time, 
i.e. 6 a.m. 

i Thhax = ‘daj.’ 


6 Seasons. — The Cambodian-' hav e three seasons 
(lodov, kid) • (1) l.uny season (rwhjo phltcn, Iht 
piuh vosd [ = Pfili va&sa ]) ; (2) cold season (rodov 
1 on dr, Ud ) omho i ) ; (3) dry or wunn season (rodov 
prhn , r kdau). 

7 Almanac. — The name given to the almanac in 
Cambodia is mahdntnk) dn (Skr mahasamkt anti, 
‘gioat transit’). The Skr cxpicssion samkrdnti 
is used to designate the passing of one sign of the 
zodiac into the next sign ; as the 4 gieat tiansit ’ is 
the one that maiks the beginning of the new year, 
the deuvation of the Cambodian expression is 
obv lOUR 

‘The hoi ah, or rojal astrologers, airan^e the Cambodian 
calendar 3 ear b} 3 't*ar For ea< b month it gives the relation of 
the da^s of the week to the 1 st, 8 th, and 15th dajs of the 
waving moon (ko't), to the 1 st and 8 th dav s o( the waning moon 
(rod), and to the last day of the month (khe dad) It is followed 
b\ a public notice giving various information on the beginning 
of the \ ear, and rules cornice ted with the position of the different 
oiders of the State, with the temperature, rain, harvests, rise 
of the river, pi ice a of commodities, eclipses of the mtion, and, 
la*- tlv, fixing the initial da) oi the vabta, or retirement of the 
ltligious, dining the rainy season ’ 

L Fmot (sec Jut below), from whom these 
details aie bon owed, adds that the basis of the 
Cambodian almanac is Hindu, and that the veiy 
language it employs is a witness to the deep and 
pel si, stent influence of Indian science 
Lijkkature — G Jeanneau, 'Notice sui lo oalendricr earn* 
hodgien,' in Annuatte dr la Coihtncfnne, 1K70 , * Un Almanach 
eambodgien,* tr Ph Hahn and L Fmot in Rente Indo- 
C'hmoise, Hanoi, 1901, pp 118 113, Mouia, Yoeabulaire 
finn^aib eambodgien et eambodgien fran^ais, Paris, 1878, pp 
15-17 

III CHAMPA . — It ls probable that ill ancient 
times the Chains, like their neighbours the Klimcis, 
had a calendai of Hindu ongin, but they have lost 
it and have also comjdetely foi gotten the taka era 
(A L) 78) which then ancestors employed in msciip* 
lions Nowadays they simply use the Clnnese- 
Annanicse calendai foi the needs of daily' life, the 
only ‘ ditleienee being that their >car staits in 
April-May. 

I. Cycles. — (1) Scxaqenniy cyde . — The Chains 
adopted the Chinese- Annamcse sixty-year cycle 

(2) Duodenary (y<h -This is the cyclo used for 
naming and calculating the yeais The twelve 
year-names are boi lowed fiom animals, but — a 
pcculiaiity which is woithy of lemark — they are 
also the names employed in oidinaiy eveiyday 
language The names of the twelve years are: 
(1) tikuh, ‘rat’ ; (2) 1 tb (v, ‘bullalo* ; (3) nmaun, 

‘ tigoi ’ ; (4) tapaiy, ‘hare*; (5 )noq<uai, ‘diagon’; 
(6) uld anaih , ‘little seipent’; (7) asaih, ‘horse’ ; 
(K) pftbaiy , 4 goat ’ , (9) let d 9 4 monkey ’ , (10) monuk , 

4 hen ’ , (11) asrtuf dog ’ ; (12) pabivh, 4 pig ’ 

(3) Eight-year cycle — Thtie is anotlier Cham 
calendai 1 based on the eight-year cycle, called 
wmdu by the Javanese, and piobably intiodmed 
into Champa by Musalman missionaiies fiom Java 
Tn Java, tlie Javaiiesc-Musalinan civil yeai is 
lunai, and it ouguiated fiom the Indian lum-solar 
yeai ; hence it dillered somewhat fiom the leal 
Aiabian lunar yeai Efforts weie made to bring 
these y'cais back to correspondence, and the means 
employed was the u'tndu, or cy cle of eight yeais. 
W i* need not entci into details here, but it may be 
noticed that m Java the yeais of the wind a have 
the following Malaysian names alip, dht, fun 
aval, je or dze , dal, be, wan, jlm aim, and aie 
lepiesented by the A i able letteis a. It, j, dh, d , 
b , w, j 1 The Chains have the sairn* names slightly' 
modified ahah, hah, jimaral, tti , dal , bak, wau, 
junnhu , and lepiescsit them b\ flu* same letters, 
though sometime*^ substituting h toi //, find z for dh 
in then calendai s, and often putting the iiguies 
1, 1, 6, et< , meaning 1st, 4th, 6th day, under the 

1 A pholotvpu ripioduetion of a pcipitual Cham calendar 
will bv found M the present writer’s aitn le, 4 Hes Chains nnibul- 
111.1 ns del Indo Chine,' in Revue dumvnde musulman, April 1907, 
No 0 , p 175 
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Arabic name** of the days ahad> aibd\ mbt , etc., 
instead of writing out the days of the Cham week 
in full. 

As the Chams combined their 12-year cycle 
with the windn , or 8-year cycle, the years in 
which are designated by letteis, it follows that 
three 8 - year series and two 12 - year series 


two series was eoveied, in theory, by means of an 
embolismic yeai, and more simply by adopting the 
corrections of the Chinese- Annamese calendar. 

Predictions based on coincidences of years and 
days, analogous to the angara-kasih 1 of the Java- 
nese, take place among the Chams. If, for instance, 
the cycles of the 4 rat * and the 4 pig ’ coincide in 


Table of the Cham Duodenary Cycle. 



Animal 


Letter of 

Order. 

of 

Natnio of Yeai. 

8 -Year 


Cycle 


Cycle. 

1 

ltat 

/ full 

(incomplete 

a 

d 

2 

Buflalo 

/ full 

\ incomplete 

li 

b 

3 

Tiger 

/ full 

(incomplete 

3 

w 

4 

Hare 

/ full 

(incomplete 

dh 

j 1 

5 

Dragon 

/full 

(incomplete 

a 

d 

6 

Serpent 

/ full 

(incomplete 

h 

b 

7 

Horse 

/full 

(incomplete 

3 

w 

8 

Goat 

/ full 

(incomplete 

dh 

3 s 

9 

Monkey 

/full 

(incomplete 

a 

d 

10 

Cock 

/full 

(incomplete 

U 

b 

11 

Doy 

/full 

(incomplete 

j 

w 

12 

Pig 

/full 

(incomplete 

dh 

3 a 


1st Day of Wa\ing Moon. 


suk 

som 

anar 

sancar 

adit 

but 

jip 

adit 

&uk 

6 ovi 

anar 

san6ar 

adit 

but 

m 

adit 

hik 

som 

anar 

sancar 

adit 

but 

Jip 

adit 


4 Friday* 

‘ Monday * 

4 Tuesday * 

4 Satuiday * 

4 Sunday s 
4 Wednesday* 
4 Thui sd ay 5 
4 Sunday * 

4 Friday * 

4 Monday * 

4 Tuesday * 

4 Saturday * 

4 Sunday* 

4 Wednesday * 
4 Thursday * 

4 Sunday * 

4 Fuday ’ 

4 Monday * 

4 Tuesday * 

4 Satuiday * 

4 Sunday 
4 Wednesday ’ 
4 Thui sday * 

4 Sunday * 


Seat of Year. 2 


foi ehead 
eye 

eyebiow 

eai 

mouth 

nose 

liver 

mouth t 

forehead 

eye 

eyebiow 

ear 

mouth 

nose 

liver 

mouth 

forehead 

eye 

eyebi ow 
eai 

mouth 

nose 

liver 

mouth 


Table showing conespondence of Clinstian era, Musalman eia (Uijra), 6 aka eia, 
eighty ear cycle (wmdu) ) and twelve-year cycle. 


Christian 

Era 

Hijia. 

6aka. 

Eiglit-year Cycle. 

Twelve-year Cycle. 

1900 

1317-18 

1822 

4 ct i 

dh 

1. tihah 

4 rat * 

1901 

1319 

1823 

5. dal 

d 

2 kahav 

4 buffalo * 

1902 

1320 

1824 

6 bale 

b 

3 runaun 

4 tiger 1 

1903 

1321 

1825 

7. wau 

w 

4. tapaiy 

4 bare* 

1904 

1322 

1826 

8. jim ahir 

f 

5. not/arai 

4 dragon * 

1905 

1323 

1827 

1. a hah 

a 

6. nld anaih 

4 serpent * 

1906 

1324 

1828 

2. hak 

u 

7. asaih 

4 hoise* 

1907 

1325 

1829 

3. jim aval 

J 

8 pabavj 

4 goat * 

1908 

1326 

1830 

4. 6ci 

dh 

9 krd f 

4 monkey * 

1909 

1327 

1831 

6. dal 

d 

10. monnk 

‘ hen ’ 

1910 

1328 

1832 

6 bale 

b 

11. asdu 

‘dog* 

1911 

1329-30 

1833 

7. wau 

w 

12. pabwti 

‘pig’ 

1912 

1331 

1S34 

8. jim alar 

J 2 

1. tikuh 

4 rat* 

1913 

1332 

1835 

1. a liah 

a 

2. kahav 

4 buflalo * 

1914 

1333 

1836 

2 hak 

h 

3 mmaun 

4 tiger * 

1915 

1334 

1837 

3. jim aval 

3 

4. tapaiy 

4 hare * 

1916 

1335 

1838 

4. edi 

dh 

5. notjarai 

4 dragon 

1917 

1336 

1839 

5. dal 

d 

6. nld anaih 

4 serpent ’ 

1918 

1337 

1840 

6. bak 

b 

7. asaih 

4 horse * 

1919 

1338 

1841 

7. wau 

w 

8. pabaiy 

4 goat * 

1920 

1339 

1842 

8. jnn ahir 

J 3 

9. krd 

4 monkey * 


brought round a coincidence of the first two 
teims of the senes, namely, tikuJi , 4 iat,* and ninth 
( = ah/) f a. 

The disci epanty that had aiisen between the 


1 A coincidence regarded as of good augury in a month is that 
of atujara (Skr aiXgaraka ), * Tuesday/ a day of tho seven days* 
week, with khwon t the last day of the Malayo-Polynesian week. 
The months with no ajXtjara kasih are unlucky. 

^ Referring to the Body of Muhammad. 
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ear and days, tlieie will be a great number of 
ntlis that year, and flocks and herds and rice m 
abundance . under 11 ic opposite conditions the yeai 
will be unlucky. 

2 . Months. — The Cham yeai, whether full oi 
incomplete, is divided into twelve lunat months ; 
it begins m April-May The first ten months are 
simply distinguished by numbers, while the last 
two have special names of Indian oiigin 

The Bani, or Musalman, Chains borrowed the 
names of their lunar months from the Arabs with 
slight alterations. The lunar months of both 
peoples, which have alternately 30 days (full 
month) and 29 days (incomplete month), are 
divided into two fortnights, accoidmg as the moon 
is waxing or waning— the second fortnight some- 
times counting fifteen, sometimes fourteen days ; 
but, owing to complications winch are not easy to 
explain, the days of the months of the Brahmanist 
Chains do not coincide with those of tho Musalman 
Chams. Official documents are dated according to 
the days of the Annamese month. 

3. Days. — The Chains have our week. The 
names # of tho seven days correspond exactly to 
ours, are of Sanskrit ongm, and are borrowed 
from the planets. The Musalman Chains, especi- 
ally in Cambodia, sometimes use the names of the 
days of the Arabian week with modifications. 

(a) Week of the Brahmanist Chains . 1. adit 


5. Mystical speculations of the Chams con- 
cerning the calendar — According to tho mystical 
speculations of the Musalnmn Chams, which aie 
adopted also by tho Biahmamst Chams, each year 
of the cycle comes fioin a part of the body of 
Muhammad The yeai of tho Rat, e q , comes 
from the left eai, the year of the Builalo fiom the 
left nostril, the year of the Tiger fiom tho right 
ear, etc Allah created tho year of the Serpent 
first of all ; among the months Ramadan w as mat, 
among the days jumat> ‘ Friday.* The first tlnee 
days of lunation aie piesided ovei by the three 
favounte wives of Muhammad. The seven days 
of the week come from the seven parts of the 
Piophet’s body; the fiist four Muhammadans— 
Ubakar (Abu Bakr), Umar (‘Umar), Uthamon 
('Uthm&n), and All (’All) — aie the angels of 
Allah’s glory and the four imam# of the caidinal 
points. The watches of tho night or day are male 
or female Of the hours of day the first comes 
fiom Allah ; the second from Muhammad ; the 
third fiom Gabnel ; the fouitli from 'All; the 
fifth from Phwatimoh (Fatima) ; the sixth fioin 
ya^an ; the seventh from IJusain ; the eighth 
comes back to Allah. Tho tlmty days of the 
month come fiom the tlmty teeth of Adam; the 
upper jaw is the oiigin of the fifteen days of the 
waxing moon, the lowei jaw gives the fifteen days 
of the waning moon Adam’s other two teeth aie 


Months of Brahmanist Chams. 

Months of Musalman Chams. 

1. bulan sa First month. 

bulan dwd Second month. 

3. bulan kldu Third month. 

4. bulan pak Fourth month. 

5. bulan lima Fifth month. 

6. bulan nam Sixth month. 

7. bulan tijuh Seventh month. 

8. bulan dalapan Eighth month. 

9. bulan salapan Ninth month. 

10. bulan sapluh Tenth month. 

11. bulan pwa& Pua6 (Skr. paina). 1 

12. bulan mak Mak (Skr mdgha). 

1. muhatrom (Arab muhan am), Muhanam. 

2. sakphwor (Arab. §ajar) } Safai 

3. rabl ulaval (Aiab. rabVu ’ l-aunoal), Rain* I 

4. rabl ul ahir (Arab. rabVu ’ l-akhir ), Rabl' IT 

5. jamodi lula (Arab, jumadd * l-uld ), Juinada 1. 

ft. jamodi ahir (Aiab jumadd 'l-ukhid), Juinada II. 

7. rajap (Aiab. rajah), Itajab 

8. saban (Aiab. sha'ban ), S ha’ ban 

9. ramovan (Aiab. ramaddn ), Ramadan. 

10. hiphwol , sahval (Arab, skauwdl), Shauwal. 

11. dul kaii/ah (Aiab. dhfVl-qa'da), Dhul-qa'da. 

12. dul huji (Arab. dhiVl-nijja ), Dhul-hijja. 


(Skr. dditya ), ‘ Sunday*; 2. som (Skr. soma), 
‘Monday’; 3. anar (Skr. angdraka), ‘Tuesday*; 

4. but (Skr. budha), ‘Wednesday*; 5. jip (Skr. 
jiva)> ‘Thursday*; 6. Suk (Skr. hikra ), ‘Fiiday*; 
7. santar (Skr. Sanaikhara), ‘Saturday.* 

(6) Week of tho Musalman Chams . 1. dhat 
(Arab, al-ahad ) ; 2. ohanai (Arab, dl-ithnam ) ; 
3. asalasak (Arab ath-thalasd ') ; 4. lo&bad (Arab. 
al-arbtf ) ; 5. kemis (Arab, al-fchamis) ; 6. jumat 
(Arab, al-jum’a), ‘day of Assembly*; 7. sabat , 
Sotto (Aran, as-sabt ), ‘ Sabbath day.* 

4. Hours. — The day is divided into twelve horns, 
each equal to two hours of our time. One text 
even says that a day and night contain eight hours 
(each). The hours are reckoned fiom the first 
cock-crow ; those between sunset and sumise are 
called ‘night hours,* and correspond to the five 
watches of the night. 

The hour again is divided into eight parts, each 
equal to our j hour. The time is told by means of 
expressions like ‘ the cock crows ’ = 1 a m. ; ‘ the 
cock jumps to the ground* = 2 a.m. ; ‘the sun is 
risen* =6 a.m.; ‘the sun is a perch above the 
horizon *=6.30 a.m., etc. The twelve hours of the 
day are also reckoned by giving each the name of 
one of the animals of the cycle — tak tikuh , ‘ hour 
of the Hat*; tuk kabav , ‘hour of the Buffalo’; 
tuk rimaun , ‘ hour of the Tiger,* etc. 

1 Of. the Malaysian bulan puwdsa ( — Skr. upavdsa ), ‘ the 
month of fasting,' 1 the fast of RainacUn ’ 
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the seats respectively of Loid Muhammad and 
Lord ‘All, etc. The root of all these speculations 
must lie in Islam. 

Literature — E. Aymonier and A Cabaton. Diet 6am- 
fran^ais, Pans, 1906, p x>uxff, A. Cabaton, Nouxelles 
liecherchea anr lea Chains, Pans, 1901, p 93 ff , also ‘ Le# Chains 
musulinans do l'lndo-Chme fran<?aisc,' m Remus du monds 
muaulman , vol ii , April 1907, No ft , E M Durand, 4 Notes 
sur les Chains,' m Bulletin de V mole fran^aise d' Extreme- 
Orient, July-Deo 1907, p 332 flf. 

IV. LAOS . — The Laotians have a calendar very 
like that of the Siamese, which is also the calendar 
of the Khmers, and is of Indian origin (see above, 
II. [Cambodia], and Calendar [Siamese]). 

1. Eras. — These aie the same as among the 
Siamese and the Cambodians 1 

2. Cycles. — The Laotians give to the animals of 
tho duodenary cycle names very like those adopted 
by the Siamese, and not belonging to the c\ciy- 
day language The names they uso to denote the 
years of the denary cycle are ordinal numbeis fiom 
Pali. 

3. Years and months. — The Laotian year is 
lunar, begins m December, and contains twelve 
months of 29 and 30 days alternately. In a series 
of thiee years, the first has 354 days, the second 
has 355 days, and tho third is a compensating yeai 
with thnteen months = 384 days. It is the duty 

1 Laotian, which laa Tai dialect like Siamese, bears so close a 
resemblam e to the latter that the art Calendar (Siamese) may 
be referred to for the technical expressions. 
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of the bonzes to arrange the calendar so that the 
festivals shall fall at their proper seasons, and to 
determine how many days the mterealaiy month 
is to have. This is done without lixed rules, and 
according to the necessities of the case. 

The months have no special names, but are 
merely numbered in ordei from one to twelve, as 
in Siam. The month is divided into two periods of 
fifteen days; the eighth, and especially the fifteenth, 
day of each period of the waxing or waning moon 
is a holiday ; hence the growing custom in Laos of 
reckoning by weeks. 

4. Days. — These are the same as among the 
Siamese and Cambodians: 1 vdn ( = day) thit 
(Siam, viiti nthlt); 2. vein tan (Siam. v. tdn) ; 3. 
vdn khan (Siam, v dukhan); 4. vdn phut (Siam. 
v. phdt) ; 5. vdn pdhat (Siam. v. pra hdt) ; 6. vdn 
suk (Siam. v. silk) ; 7. vdn san (Siam. v. sao). Vdn 
thit (Sunday) always appears four times every 
month ; a day is sometimes added and sometimes 
omitted, in ordei to make the eighth and fifteenth 
days of the waxing or waning moon always fall on I 
a Sunday. 

5. Hours. — The Laotians, like the Khmers and 
Chains, reckon their hours by dividing the day into 
two parts of twelve hours each: from 6 a.m. to 
6 p.m. is day, and from 6 p. 111 . to 6 a in. is night. 
Mid-day conesponds to the end of the sixth hour 
of the clay ; midnight to the end of the sixth hour 
of the night This is the Siamese system ; formeily 
the day (from sunrise to sunset) was divided into 
eight niam of 1^ hours’ length, and mid-day cone- 
sponded to the fifth mam A niam was equal to 
ten bat , or about nine minutes of our time : a bat 
was equal to ten nathi> and a nathi almost equal to 
five and a half seconds of European time. 

Literaturb — Gouveinement gtnfral de I’Indo-Chine Notice 
sur le Laos frangais, published at the command of Paul 
Domner, Governor-General of Indo-Chma, by the go\ernmg 
staff of Laos, under the direction of Lieut -Col Tourmer, 
Resident Superior, Hanoi, 1900, pp 186-188 , Pionmer, ‘Notes 
sur la chronologie et l'astrologie au Siam et au Laos,’ Anthropos , 
in 489-507. 

V. Northern ToNGKrNG.— There is a mass of 
little known ethnic gioups, more numerous than 
important, ranged on the borders of Tongking and 
China, China and Laos, and Laos and Burma, which 
are classed together in French indo-Chma under 
the administration of the military terntories of 
Tongking and, m the case of a very small portion, 
under that of Noithern Laos. These people seem 
reducible to a few ethnic groups : Tibeto Burman, 
South Mongolian, and Indonesian. We may men- 
tion the Tais or Pou-Tais (divided geneially into 
white, black, and red) and Noa-Tais ; the Pou-On, 
the Yun ; the Man, the Mo, the Pa-Teng, the 
Kb-Lao, the Lolos, etc. They all use the Chinese 
or Laotian calendar more or less according to 
locality. Alongside of, and a degree below, these 
mixed peoples of the frontiers of Tongking are 
several senu-savage groups, possibly aboriginal, 
called by their neighbouis of Annam, Cambodia, 
and Laos respectively mgiy phnon y or khd t i e. 
‘savages. 1 These peoples, who are slowly tending 
to disappear, are continually being driven back 
into the mountains and uncultivated parts of the 
country by the forward progress of the more civi- 
lized races surrounding them, and have scarcely 
begun to be the object of senous study. They 
have the vanous names of Bahnars, Sedangs, 
Jarais, Kalangs, Churus, Rongaos, Bolovens, 
Lov6s, Samr^s, Pors, Kuy Dek, etc. They do 
not seem to have a fixed calendar ; all their com- 
putation of time is oral, empirical, and purely 
agricultural, based on the return of the principal 
seasons of rain and drought, and the sowings and 
harvests that bring round the return of certain 
rites. The year is lunar, the day is divided into 
several parts, according to the position of the sun 


or to the various occupations, and the time is told 
by means of such expressions as ‘at the first, or 
second, cock-crow,’ ‘sunrise,’ ‘sunset.’ ‘when chil- 
dren go to bed,’ ‘ after a hist sleep, * the time of 
smoking a pipe,’ ‘ the time of cooking rice,’ etc. 

Literature.— E Lunet de Lajonqmire, Ethnographic du 
Tonkin septentnonal . , Pans, 1900 (an important place is 

given m this volume to the partly unpublished works of 
Commandant Bonlfacy) , Bomfacy, * Les Groupes ethmques 
du bassin de la Riviere Noire,' in jBSAP t 6th July 1907, and 
‘ Monographie des MAns, Dai -Ban, C 60 ou Sh’ng,’ m Rev . tndo- 
chmoise , 1908, Nos 84-86 , Dounsboure, Diet bahnar-f rangais, 
Hongkong, 1889. A CABATON. 


CALENDAR (Japanese). — The Japanese have 
several ways of reckoning the days, months, years, 
and other periods. They have both solar and lunar 
time ; Japanese, Chinese, and Occidental time ; two 
national calendars, and several special periods ; so 
that they have liteially ‘a time for everything/ 
and, in some cases, they are very particular to do 
a certain thing on ‘ time.’ Of the two Japanese 
calendars, one reckons from the mythological 
founding of the Japanese Empire by Jimmu 
Tenno in 060 11 c., and is known as kigen (history- 
beginning) ; and the other is the system of ‘special 
periods called nengo . 

I. In the old style of reckoning, the years were 
named according to the twelve signs of tlie Chinese 
zodiac, taken m conjunction with the ten ‘ celestial 
stems ’ ( pkkan) y obtained by dividing into two parts 
each of the five elements (wood, fire, earth, metal, 
water). These elements aie known m Japanese as 
ki t hi , tsuchiy ka (for kane ), and mizu ; and the 
subdivisions are called e (or ye) and to , of which 
the foimer is said to lepiesent tlie active element 
and the latter the passive element. Rein’s expla- 
nation is as follows: ‘ They [the Japanese] disfin- 

f uish aecoidingly (with special Chinese signs) 
i-no-ye, wood in geneial, and ki-no-tOy worked 
wood ; hi-no-ye , natural fire (of the sun, volcanoes), 
and hi-no-tOy domestic hie ; tsuehtno-yCy law earth, 
and tsuchi-no-tOy manufactured earth ; ka-no-ye 9 
native metal, and fai-no-to, worked metal ; mizu - 
no-yey running water, and mizu-no-tOy stagnant 
water. ’ This will all be made clear by reference 
to the table on p. 115. 

2 . The lunar year was divided into 12 months of 
29 or 30 days each, and thus contained only 354 or 
355 days ; but this discrepancy from the solar year 
was made up by adding to cei tain years of every 
lunar cycle an intercalary month of varying length. 
An intercalated year contained 383 or 384 days. 
The months were named numerically, as follows : 


Ichigatsu 
[or Shbgatsu 
Nvgatsu . 
Sangatsu 
Shigatsu . 
Gogatsu . 
Rokugatsu 
Shichigatsu 
Hachigatsu 
Kugatsu . 
Jugatsu 
Juichigatsu 
Jumgatsu 


First Moon 
True Moon] 
Second Moon. 
Third Moon. 
Fourth Moon. 
Fifth Moon. 
Sixth Moon. 
Seventh Moon. 
Eighth Moon. 
Ninth Moon 
Tenth Moon. 
Eleventh Moon. 
Twelfth Moon. 


The months had also poetical, but no less prac- 
tical, appellations, as follows : 

1. Mutsuki (Social month), Umuimki (Birth month), or 

Taro-zuki (Eldest-son month) 

2. Kuaragi (Putting on new clothes). 

8. Yayoi (Great growth). 

4. Uzuki (Hare month), or Mugi-aki (Wheat harvest). 

6 Satsuki (Earl) moon). 

6 Mmazuki (Waterless month [period of drought]). 

7 Fumizuki (Rice-blooming month, or Composition month). 

8. llatnukt (Leafy month), or Tsukuni-zuki (Moon-\ iewing 

month), 1 

9. NagatsuH (Long moon), or Kikuzuki (Chrysanthemum 

month). 


1 Or Jna-agari‘Zuki (Month when the nee comes up), or 
Moimjizuki (Ked-lea\es month). 
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10 Kannazuki (Godless month),* or Koharu (Little Spring) 2 
11. Shimotsuki (Frost month), or Yw/eiau (Sunny mouth) 

12 Shiwam (Fimshing*up month), or Gokugetsu (Last moon) 
The appropriateness oi these names will he moie 
evident if one beais in mind that the New Year of 


the lunar calendai begins f 10111 3 to 6 weeks later 
than Januaiy 1. 

3. The four seasons of spiing, summer, autumn, 
and winter weie recognized ; and there weie 24 
periods 3 of 14 or 15 days each, which to a gieat 
extent indicated the weather, and which the fai rriei 
carefully followed in planning his labours. These 
were as follows, beginning in February, about the 
time of the beginning of tlie New' Year (Old Cal.) : 

1 Risshun (lose of Spring) 

2 Usui (Ram Water) 
a KevohiUu (Awakening of Insects) 

4 Shumbun (Vernal Equinox) 

5. Seirnei (Clear and Bright) 

6 Koku-u (Cereal Rain) 

7. Rikka (Rise of Summer) 

8. Shoman (Little Filling) 

9. Boshu ( Grain in Ear) 

10. Ge8hi (Summer Solstice) 

11. ShSsho (Little Heat) 

12. Tatsho (Great Heat) 



June. 


oflicial holiday, and with names adapted from the 
Occidental names, as follows 


Nickiyohi 1 
Getsuydbi . 
Kwaybln . 
Suiybbi 
M okay obi . 
Ktnybbi 
Doybbi 


(Sun day) -Sunday 
(Moon day) - Monday 
( Mars-da> ) — T uesday 
(Mercury -dayl= Wednesday. 
(J uppiter-day) = Thursday. 

( Venus-day)= Friday 
(Saturn -day) = Saturday 


There was, moreover, another division of the 
month moie or less common even at the present 
day. By it each month is divided into three 
periods, called jnn> ot about ten days, known as 
jojun , chujun , and qvjnn (upper, middle, and lower 
decades). 

5. The days of each month were named, not only 
m numerical ordei, but also according to the sexa- 
genary tables mentioned above in connexion with 
the names of the yeais in ‘a cycle of Cathay.* 
And the latter names weie perhaps more im- 
portant than the numencal ones, because, ac- 
coidmg to these special names, a day was judged 
to be either lucky or unlucky for particular 


events 


Synopsis of the Sexagenary Cycle. 

» 



Wood. 

Fire 

Eaith. 

Metal Water. 


Names of the 
constellations in the 
Sinico-Japunese 
zodiac 


1 


1 







Ki no 1 

1 

lit 

no 

Tsuchi-no 

Ka[nc\ no Mizu no 1 

1 j 

Names of our 
corresponding 
! constellations 

0 

to 1 

1 

e. | 

to 

e 

to 

e 

1 

to e 

to 


Rat (ne[ 2 i<mtj) 

1 

| 

13 | 


25 


37 

49 


Aries 

Ox ( ushi ) 


2 

‘ 1 
1 

14 


20 


38 

50 

Taurus 

Tiger (fora) 

51 


* ; 


15 1 

27 

1 39 

1 

' 

Gemini 

Hare ( u[sayi J) 


52 


4 

j 10 


>8 1 | 

40 

Cancer 

Dragon ( tatsu ) . 

41 


53 


5 


17 j 

29 


Leo 

Serpent (mi) [hebi\ 


42 


54 


1 

j 6 


is ; 

30 

Virgo 

Horse (tana) 

31 


~ 4 ~ ! 


55 | 

| 

7 

19 


Libra 

Goat ( hitsujt ) 


32 


44 

1 

50 | 

i 

8 , 

20 

Scorpio. 

Monkey (earn) 

21 


33 


45 : 

1 

1 

r>7 j 

' 9 1 


Sagittarius. 

Cock (ton) 


22 


34 


l 46 


58 

j 10 ] 

Capncornus 

Dog (mu) 

11 


23 


35 

j 

47 

59 


Aquarius 

Boar (0 [m] 


12 


24 


30 


48 

60 

Pisces 


13. Rissha (Rise of Autumn) 

14. Shosho (Limit of Heat) 

15. Uateuro (White Dew) 

16 Shubun (Autumnal Equinox) 

17 Kanro (Cold Dew) 

18 Soko (Frost Fall) 

19 Ritto (Rise of Winter) . 

20 Shosetm (Little Snow) 

21 Taisetvu (Great Snow) . 

22. Toji (Winter Solstice) . 

23. Shbkan (Little Cold) 

24. Daxkan (Great Cold) . 


August 

September. 

October 

Non ember, 

December 

January 


4. In Old Japan the week was unknown ; and it 
was not until trie piesent eia [Meiii] that the nhi- 
roku , or holidays on the ‘ ones * and ‘ sixes ’ of each 
month, 4 w eie intioduced. This was speedily aban- 
doned for the week system, with Sunday as an 


1 The Shinto gods (kami), except Ebisu (god of wealth), who 
is deaf and does not hear the summons, were all supposed to 
leave the other parts of the country and to assemble in ‘ annual 
conference* in their aneestial home of Idzumo And as the 
gods had thus neglected their usual business of watching over 
the people, it was not considered of any use to offer prayers 
or sacrifices, andj that month was called kami-naki-tvuki, or 
hami-na‘Zuki % or kanna-zuki 
* Corresponding to * Indian summer * 

8 There were also 72 periods, more minute. 

4 1st, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th, 31st 


6. The hours weie named both mimeiically and 
zoologically. The first plan was as follow s : 
Kokowtsu-doki (ninth hour) 11 pm -lam and 11 am -lpm 
Yattni-doki (eighth hour) . 13a m. and p m 

Nanatau-doKi ( 9 e\enth hour) 3-5 a m and p m. 

Mutau dokt (sixth hour) 2 5-7 a m and p m. 

Itrulsu-doki (fifth hour) . 7-9 a m and p m 
Yotsu-dokx (fourth hour) . 9-11 a m and p in. 

With reference to this old-fashioned way of marking the 
hours, we quote further words of explanation from Chamberlain’s 
Thxnqa Japanese (p. 470) 

4 Why, it will be asked, did they count the hours backwards ? 
A case of Japanese topsy-turv ydom, we suppose But then wh> , 
as there were six hours, not count from six to one, instead of 
beginning at so arbitrary a number as nine ? The reason is 
this. Threo preliminary strokes wero alwajs struck, m order 
to warn people that the hour was about to be sounded. Hence, 
if the numbers one, two, and three had been used to denote any 
of the actual hours, confusion might have arisen between them 
and the preliminary strokes — a confusion analogous to that 
which, in our own still imperfect method of striking the hour, 
leaves us in doubt whether the single stroke we hear is half-post 
twelve, one o’clock, half-past one, or any other of the numerous 
half-hours * 

1 These names are directly derived from the names of the 
planets 

2 In reckoning the hours, a distinction was sometimes made 
between the morning and evening, as follows: ake-mutsu 
(6 a.m.) and kure-mutsu (6 p m ) 
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We may add that this stylo of computation is based on mul- 
tiples of ‘ nine ’ (1x9=9, 2x9=18,3x9=27, 4x9 = 36,5x9 = 45, 
6x9 = 54), and in each case the ‘tail* figure of the product was 
chosen as the name of the hour (9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4) 

The second plan, based upon the heavenly 
menagene, was as follows 

1 IIoui 

2 „ 

3 ,, 

4 „ 

5 „ 

« ,» 

7 

5 :: 

10 
ii 

12 . „ 


he Hat, 

11 p in -1 a to 

„ Ox, 

„ Tiger, 

1-3 a m 

. 3-5 a m 

„ Hare, 

5-7 a m 

,, Dragon, 

. 7-9 a tn 

,, Serpent, 

9-11 a m 

,, Horse, 

Ham -1 p m 

,, 11 oat, 

. 1-3 p m 

,, Monkey, 

3-5 p ni 

,, Cot k, . 

5-7 p m 

„ Dog, 

7-9 p m 

,, Boar, 

these systems, 

9-11 p in 

each ‘ hour ’ was 


jokoku and gekoku (upper and lower koku ), each of 
which was thus equivalent to 60 minutes 

There is also a division of the night into watches 
( kb ), five in number, as follows : 


Shoko , First Watch — Fifth Hour, 7-9 p m. 
fit ko, Second Watch — Fourth Hour, 9-11 p m 
Sanko , Third Watch — Ninth Hour, 11 p m.-l a m 
Shxko % Fourth Watoh — Eighth Hour, 1-3 a m 
Goko, Fifth Watch — Seventh Hour, 3-5 a m 
7 . Festivals and holidays demand some attention 
in connexion with the calendar. 

The go-sekku , or five festivals, wore, and are, 
carefully obseived, although their dates have been 
changed to fit the new smar calendai. They fell 
on the first 1 (or, as some sav, seventh) day of the 
first month, the thud day of the third month, the 
fifth day of the fifth month, the seventh day of 
the seventh month, and the ninth day of the ninth 
month. They have vanous names, of which the 
most general aie those made from the names of 
the months, such as Shbqatsu-no-Sehku (First 
Moon’s Festival), etc. But these names are not 
so commonly used as more specific ones, which 
describe moie or less particularly the nature of the 
festival For instance, the festival of the Third 
Month is well known as Jdmi-no-Sckku (the Gills’ 
Festival), or Hinamatsuri (Dolls’ Festival) ; that 
of the fifth month is the famous Tanqo-no-Sekku 
(the Boys’ Festival), or Nobon-no-Sekku (Bannei 
Festival) ; that of the seventh month is commonly 
called Tanabata-no-Sck/cu (Festival of the Star 
Vega) ; while that of the ninth month is called 
Choyb-no-Sekku (Indian Summer Festival), or Kiku- 
no-Sekku (Chrysanthemum Festival). Moreover, 
the Girls’ Festival is also called Momo-no-Sekku 


(Peach Festival), and the Boys’ Festival is called 
Shobti-no-Sekku (Sweet Flag Festival). 2 
The national holidays are as follows • 

Shihohai . . . January 1 

Genji-sai . . January 3 

Komex Tenno Sax . . January 30 

Kigen-setsu . . February 11. 

Shunkx Korei Sax . . . (about) March 21. 

Jtmmu Tenno Sax . . . April 3 

Shukx Korei Sax . (about) September 24. 

Kanname Sai . October 17. 

Tenchosetsn . November 3 

Nn name Sax . . November 23 


Shihohai means ‘ four-sides- worship,’ i.e. from 
the four points of the compass, or from all sides. 
Genji-sai means ‘ first-beginning- festival.’ Tenchb- 
setsu is the Emperor’s biithday. Kigen-setsu was 
originally a festival in honour of the ascension of 
.Jimmu, the first Emperor, to the tin one, and was 
thus the anniversary of the establishment of the 
Old Empire ; but it is now observed also as the 
celebration of the promulgation of the Constitution 
(Feb. 11 , 1889), and is thus the anniversary of the 
establishment of the New Empire. The Jimmu 
Tennb Festival, on April 3, is the so-called anni- 
versaiy of the death of the Emperor Jimmu. The 
Kanname Festival in October celebrates the oftoi- 

1 Originally so established in the reign of the Emperor Uda 
(A D. 888-897) 

2 See also the present writer’s Japanese Floral Calendar , and 
J. Oonder’s elaborate paper in TASJ , vol. xvii. pt. 11. pp 1-96 


ing of first-fruits to the anoestial deities, and the 
Nnname Festival in November celebrates the 
tasting of those first- fi mis by the Em pci or. The 
Kpiing and Autumn Festivals, in March and Sep- 
tember, are adaptations of the Buddhist equinoctial 
festivals of the dead, Ihqan , and arc especially 
obseived for the worship of the Imperial ancestors. 
The Empeior Komei was the fatliei of the present 
Empeioi, Mutsu Jlito, and reigned from 1847 to 
1867. The 16th of January and duly >veie and still 
aie special holidays tor sei\anls and appi entices. 
The 17th of each month is a regulai holiday for 
Tokyo barbers. 

Another special occasion is that known as 
Setsubun, which directly marks the end of winter 
and indneetly the end of the year. Theoretically, 
the two should conespond, hut they do so only 
once m a few years. And yet Setsubun is a kind 
of 1 New Year’s Eve’ and is an impoitant festival. 
It is the tune when beans are scatteied around 
in evory house to scare away the devils, and the 
following formula is also supposed to bo effective : 

O-ni wa soto 1 Fuku wa uchi , 

‘ Out with the devils . In with good fortune.’ 
This is also the occasion when ‘each pel son present 
cats one more [beanj than the numbei of the years 
of his age ’ The food eaten then is known as 
azukimeshi , and consists of red beans mixed with 
nee. This was likewiso eaten m olden times on 
the 1 st, 15th, and ‘28th of each month, which were 
the ‘ three days’ (sanntsu) then regularly observed 
as holidays. For a fuller description of Setsubun , 
see Hearn’s Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan , vol. ii. 
pp. 498-503 ; and foi intei esting notes on the New 
Yeai’s Festival, see pp 493-498 of the same volume. 

8 . A few words 01 explanation of the system of 
nenqb may bo interesting. Those eras do not 
legularly, but only occasionally, correspond with 
the reigns of the Emperors, because ‘ a new one 
was chosen whenever it was deemed necessary to 
commemorate an auspicious or ward off a malign 
event ’ But lieieafter the era will correspond with 
the reign of an Emperor. The names of some of 
theso eras aie quite famous, like the Elizabethan 
or the Victorian Era in English histoiy. As 
the firbt era was a time of gieat reforms, it is 
known as the Taikwa Keformation ; the Engi era, 
m the tentli century, is celebrated for important 
legislation , the Gemoku eia, in the seventeenth 
century, was ‘ a period of gieat activity m various 
aits’; and the Tempo era, of recent days, was 
‘the last brilliant penod of feudalism before its 
fall ’ This name was also given to the large 8 -rin 
piece coined in that eia The Wad 6 era, in the 
fourteenth century, was so named on account of 
the discovery of copper ; and the second era, 
Hakuchi, commemoiates a ‘white pheasant’ pre- 
sented to the Emperor. The present era is known 
as Meiji, which means ‘enlightened iule.’ The 
names of these peiiods are formed by the various 
combinations, moie or less appropriate, of 68 
Chinese words of good omen 

9 . An explanation is necessary concerning the 
Japanese method of reckoning, which is ‘ inclusive.’ 
Moreover, m the case of ages, the computation 
was made from New Year’s Day, which thus be- 
came a kind of national birthday, as the birthday 
of the individual was not considered of sufficient 
irnpoitance Thus a child born on the last day of 
a year would be considered two years old on the 
first day of the next year, because he had lived in 
both ot these years. Therefore, in case of inquir- 
ing a person’s age, it would be very important to 
know whether the reply gave ‘Japanese years' or 
full years. Ignorance or forgetfulness of this 

1 Bat m shipping and express companies it is unluckj' to 
repeat the first stanza, because 0 nx may mean 4 honourable 
freight,’ or 4 baggage ’ 
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distinction has often led to mistakes, and quite 
serious ones, in the case of historical records, 
chronicles, and genealogical tables. The inclusive 
leokoning must also be carefully noted in such 
expressions as ‘ ten days ago,’ ‘ ten days later/ 
‘for ten days/ etc., which may mean wnat Occi- 
dentals would express by ‘eleven days.’ 

There is now, of course, considerable confusion 
between the old and the new calendars, of which 
the latter is official, but the former is popular and 
still observed in country districts This confusion 
naturally leads to some ludicrous anacln onions 
For instance, the 7th day of the 1st month (o C.) 
was known as Nanakusa (‘ Seven Heibs’), because 
the people were' wont to go out into the fields and 
gather seven ceitain kinds of vegetables for use on 
that day ; but Januaiy 7 is too cold and too early. 
In some cases, however, the old day is retained, 
no matter whether it fits the new calendar or 
not. 

Literature —Clement, ‘Japanese Calendars,’ in TASJ, vol 
xxx pt 1 * , Bramsen and Clement, * Jap Ohron Tables,* i b 
vol xxxvn suppl , Rein, Japan , 2 vols , Leipzig, 1881-80, 
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New \*ork, 1893, Gnffis, The Mikado's Empire -, New York, 
1883, Honda , the Samuiai , Boston, 1890, Hearn, Glimpses of 
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Ernest W. Clement 

CALENDAR (Jewish) — i. Historical. — The 

Exile in Babylon had consideiablc died upon the 
calendar used by the Jews, as upon so many otbci 
features of their religious life It was dm mg 
the Exile that they became acquainted with the 
names of the months which they retain to the 
present day, and to which a Bah. origin is actually 
assigned by the Talmud (Jcrus liosh Ilashslunia, 
I, fol, 56^, 1. 13 from bottom) Our eailicst 
authority for these names is now the Assuan 
Papyn (ed Say ce* Cowley, London, 1900), which 
make mention of the following months : Ab (Pap 
F), Elul (A, H), Tishu (U), Kislev (B, C, D, E, J), 
and Shebat (K). In the later diseoveied papyri 
edited by Sachau (Berlin, 1907) we find, fuithcr, 
Tammuz (Document l. 1. 4. 19) and Marcheshvan 
(ib. 1. 30; tb . n. 1 28) Of the foimei group the 
post-exilic books of the Bible mention Elul, Kislev, 
and Shebat, and in addition furnish the names 
Nisan (Neh 2 1 , Esfc 3 7 ), Sivan (Est 8“), Tebeth (2 1C ), 
and Adar (3 1J etc.). But the oldci piactiee of dis- 
tinguishing the months by numbeis must have 
remained in force alongside of the new nomen- 
clature, and accoulmgly we find such expressions 
as ‘ in the fiist month, which is the montli Nisan * 
(Est 3 7 ), or simply ‘ m the first month ’ (3 12 ) 'Plus 
is the case likewise in 1 Mac , wheie we find roO 
firjrbs tov evv&Tov o5ros 6 pty yacrAec (4 fi2 ), and also 
rod prjrbs tov irpurrov (9 3 ), etc (ef Schurer, UJV 3 l. 
32). A complete list of the twelve months — 
Iyyai being added to the foregoing names — is 
given in the so-called MegiUath Tadnith (‘Koll of 
Fasts ’), which probably dates fiom the beginning 
of the 1st cent A D (cf Schuici, i. 745 ; JE vm. 
427). The name of the 13th, or mtercalaiy, month 
is fiist met with in the Mishna (Mcqilld, l 4 ; 
N&danm , vin 5), occurring theie as tik ( f second 
Adar’). In the Mishna, too, the number of days 
in a lunar year is fixed at 354, and m a solar year 
at 364 (cf. esp. Toscfta Nazir , i. 3, ed. Zuokerman- 

* From which some of the material here used is taken by 
permission. 


del, Pasew r alk, 1880, p 284, 1. 6) ; but this would, 
of course, apply only to common yeais. 

As regards the intei calaiy month, it has been 
maintained, especially by Mahler (cf. Schurer, 
i 748, n. 2), that, as tlie Babylonians had an mter- 
calaiy cycle of 19 yeais, this may well have been 
adopted by the Jews But the investigations of 
Oppcit (ZD MG li. 138) and Weissbach (ib. lv. 195) 
have shown the futility of the assumption. 1 The 
Assuan Papyn yield amide proof of the fact that 
at the time after the Exile no such fixed cycle was 
in use among the Jews, and this would appear to 
be true also of the Talmudic penod 2 An eight- 
year cycle (oktartn is) is probably leferred to in the 
Book of Enoch (74 IJ16 ), and Sextus Julius Afucanus 
(early 3rd cent ) says that both the Greeks and the 
Jews intercalate tlneo extra months eveiy eight 
yeais (cf. Poznariski, JQlix 156); but the state- 
ments are somewhat indefinite (Schurer, i. 751). 
Explicit mention of the nineteen-year cycle is first 
made m post-Talmudic waitings (see below). 

In two pseudepigiapha which date probably fiom 
Maocabanui times, viz the Book of Enoch ( loc . 
at. ) and the Book of Jubilees (ch 6), it is assumed 
that the year consists of 364 days, i.e. 52 complete 
weeks. 1 In each case the reckoning is by solar 
years, but it is haidly likely that this method was 
in geneial use at that time. It is lecoided by David 
b Merwan al-Mikmas (or al-Mulf amines), a w r nter 
of the 9th cent , that the Sftdducees observed 
months of 30 days, i.e solar months (Poznaiiski, 
HEJ, vol 1. p. 19) This testimony, however, adds 
the disadvantage of obseunty to that of lateness. 
It finds no suppoit in Talmudic souices. 

Records dating fiom tho closing years of the 
Second Temple infoim us that the time of new- 
moon was fixed on tho evidence of obseiveis who 
dedal ed that they had descued the crescent m the 
sky This would imply that no one knew before- 
hand wliethei the month was to have 29 days 
(lienee called ‘defective/ non) oi 30 days (‘full/ 
"imyo oi ; cf Bornstein, op cit 26 11,). The 
legulation of the month was piobably at first in 
tho hands of the priests, 4 and was afterwards 
committed to tho Sanhedrin Similarly, a leap- 
year was decided upon only when required, the 
mam factoi in the question being the state of the 
young crops, as it was desired that the Passover 

1 Also tho hypothesis that this cycle was observed m ancient 
Babylonia, as held by Wmckler. JeremiaH, and others, must be 
unequivoi ally rejected (cf Kugler, Steirnkunde und Sterndienst 
in Babel, Munster, 1907 flf , li 192, Ungnad, in OLZ, 1910, 
p 0b) Moi cover, to judge fiom tho data collected by Kugler 
(i 212), the regular emplo\ ment of a nineteen year cy cle can- 
not be attributed to the Babylonians till the Soljuk era, by 
whuh tune the influence of Greece may well have been making 
itself felt (see also Schurer, i 718) 

2 In reference to the calendar of tho Assuan Papyri, see 
Schurer and Gm/el in Th Lwxu (1907). nos 1 and .3 , Gutesman, 
REJ 1m (1907) 191 , Bornstein, The Cnronoloyual Data of the 
Assuan Pajnfn [in Ilcb ], Waisaw, 1909, and Westberg, Die 
bibl C/nonoloyie nach Flavius Josephus, Leipzig, 1910, p 103 flf. 
BelhMi {An independent Examination of the Assuan and 
Elephantine Aramaic Bapyii, London, 1909) assumes that 
the dates given in these papyri must in all respet ta harmonize 
with the tyele of either eight, or nineteen years, and then, 
finding this to he so in neither ease, he maintains that the 
papyri are spurious— a most preposterous conclusion It is 
related in the Talmud (Sanhedrin, 12a) that Afciba (first half 
of 2nd cent \ n ) reckoned three successive years as intercalary 
— a fa* t which proves the non existence of any inLercalaiv cy r cle 
at that tune The same thing took place among the Karaites, 
who relinquished the method of computing the calendar for 
that of observing the moon (see below), as is attested by Levi 
b Yefeth (beginning of 11th cent , cited in Pinsker, Likku^e 
Kadmomot , Vienna, 1800, n 90) 

8 According to Kpxtem (BEJ xxn 11 , Eldad ha-Dani, 1892, 
p 150 ff ), the Book of Jubilees has a twofold determination of 
the year the civil, with 12 months, t lght of which had each 30 
da\s, and four 41 da vs, and the religious, with 13 months of 
28 days But the theory has not yet been finally confirmed. 

4 See Zuckenmiin, Matenahen zur Entwick. der altpid Zeit- 
rechnuna im Talmud (Breslau, 1882), p 7. This work contains 
a careful and exhaustive compilation of the data supplied by 
the Talmudic lit nature with rcfeience to the method of deter- 
mining both the ordinary and tho intercalary month 
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should coincide with the earing of the corn (enn 
; l the intercalary month was theiefore always 
an Adar. It was not till a later day that the 
position of the sun was also taken into account 
(rrmpn, tequfa ; cf. Tosefta Sank . 11. 7). This 
procedure was continued after the destruction of 
the Temple, though we are informed that the 
Patriarch Gamaliel II. (r. 100 A.D.), when examin- 
ing the first observers of the crescent moon, made 
use of drawings of the lunar phases (Rosh Havh- 
shdna^ ii. 8). He is also said to have fixed the 
duration of the month at 29£ days, § of an hour, 
and 73 parts of an horn, but the last two tenns 
are undoubtedly a late interpolation (cf. Sclnvaiz, 
Derjud . Kalenacr t Breslau, 1872, p 20 ; Slommski, 
Yesode ha-Ibbur 8 p 34). In course of time less and 
less attention was paid to the evidence of observeis, 
and various devices of computation were increas- 
ingly resorted to, though the Patriarch and his 
council still continued to fix the time of new moon 
in the traditional way. This constituted, in fact, 
one of the strongest elements of cohesion amongst 
the Jews of the Dispersion, and, as a special pre- 
rogative of Palestine, it was most jealously guaiaed. 
An attempt made by the Babylonian Jews to free 
themselves in this regard from the domination of 
Palestine proved altogether abortive (cf. the story 
about ^ananya the nephew of Joshua b. IJananya 
[1st half of 2nd cent] in f he Jerus. A ednrim, 
vm 13 fol. 40 a , 1. 30, etc ; also Bacher, Die 
Agada der Tannaitcn , i. 2 [Strassburg, 1903], 385). 

At first the beginning of the month was an- 
nounced to the various communities by fire-signals, 
but, as the Samaritans and Boethusteans would 
sometimes deceive the watchers by false signs, 
the tidings were afterwaids conveyed by special 
messengers (Rosh Hcishshand , n. 2) As the mes- 
sengers, however, could not always reach the 
communities outside Palestine in time to announce 
whether new moon would fall on the 30th or the 
31st of the old, these outlying groups of Jews kept 
on the safe side by obseiving then festivals both 
on the day appointed by the Scnntuies and on the 
following day, the latter thereby acquiring the 
name bv w 310 or (‘Second feast-day of the 
Diaspora’). The Day of Atonement, however, 
was celebrated on the 10th of Tishn only, and 
thus formed an exception to the lule (but cf. Jerus. 
Jffalldy 1. 1, fol. 57c, 1. 14). 

In the period of the Amoraim, of whom some 
were resident in Palestine, and others in Babylonia 
(3rd-5th cent.), we hear with increasing frequency 
of calculations and regulations for the calendar. 
One of the most eminent workers in this field was 
Samuel, ‘the astronomer’ (fiist half of the 3rd 
cent.), who taught in Babylonia, and who, it 
appears, sought to Systematize the calendar, but 
was unable to cart v out his design (Schwarz, op. 
cit. p. 32, n. 1) He is said to have drawn up a 
calendar available for 60 years (Ifullin, 95a), and 
was the first of his nation to maintain that the 
ear consists of 365J days (' Ertibin, 56a), though 
e was still unaware of other essential principles of 
the calendar (Rosh JIashshnnd , 20 b). One by one, 
however, these principles were adopted, though 
the general practice remained somewhat capricious 
in its adhesion thereto (see, e.g., Zuckermann, op. 
cit. 46). One of the Palestinian Amoraim, Simon 
by name (c. 300 A.D.), speaks of ‘calculators of the 
calendar’ (|'3fi7ncn f S 'k ; Jerus. SuJckd % iv, 1, fol. 
54 b, 1. 17 ; cf. Zuckermann, p. 61) ; while another, 
Huna b Abin (middle of 4th cent ), enjoined that, 
in deciding upon an inteicalary month, regard 
should be had exclusively to the position of the 
sun (tequfa , Rosh Ilashsmnd, 21a), etc. Political 

1 Cf the story told of Gamaliel r (at a time, therefore, when 

the Temple was still m existence) 111 Tosefta Sanhedrin , ii. 6 
(p. 417 f.). 


occurrences and the constantly increasing despot- 
ism of Rome simply forced the Jews to devise a 
means of detei mining the times of new moons and 
feasts independently of eye-witnesses. It is even 
recorded that during the campaign of Gallus 
(from A.D. 351 onwards), who dealt very harshly 
with the communities in Palestine, an intercalary 
month was inserted after Ab instead of Adar (San- 
hednn f 12a ; cf. Graetz, Geseh . d. Juden , 1868-78, 
iv. note 31). It is also stated by Jose, an Amora 
who lived about this time, that the Feast of Purim 
(celebrated on 14th Adar) must never fall upon 
a Sabbath or a Monday, as in that case the Day 
of Atonement would fall upon a Finlay or a 
Sunday — a contingency which on many grounds 
was forbidden (Jerus. Mfyilla, i. 2, fol 706, 1. 23). 
By that time, therefore, the sequence of months 
from Adar to Tishri must have been precisely laid 
down. Jose is also reported to have sent a fixed 
order of festivals to the communities of the Diaspora 
(Jerus. ' Ertibin , in. end fol. 24c, 1. 24). These 
various items, however, form but the rudiments 
of a continuous calendar. 

Such a continuous calendar, according to $ tra- 
dition that goes back to Hai Gaon (f 1038), was 
constructed by the Patiiaieh Hillel II. in A.D 359 
(or, according to another version, 500, though by 
this time the day of Patriarchs was past). But the 
tradition, which stands quite alone, is confronted 
with grave objections Of these the following two 
are of special weight: (1) The supposed calendar 
is never leferred to m the Talmud, which received 
its final redaction at the end of the 5tli cent. A.D. 
Nothing whatever is said there about the length 
of the month or the nineteen-year cycle, or any- 
thing else of the kind. (2) It is psychologically 
improbable that the Patriarch would of his own 
initiative divest himself of his highest pn vilege, and 
likewise of his most powerful means of influence 
amongst the Jewish communities both in Palestine 
and beyond it. Moreover, from the early post- 
Talmudic age we have dates which cannot be re- 
conciled with the regular calendar in use to-day. 1 
In point of fact, everything goes to indicate that 
the calendar, like all othei productions of the kind, 
passed through a developing series of forms, and 
that it assumed its final shape in the schools of the 
official representatives of Judaism (called Geonim) 
in Babylonia. 2 To the period of the Geonim, say 
the 7th and 8th cents , likewise belong two tractates 
relevant to the subject One of these is entitled 
Pirke de Rabbi Eliezer, and contains almost all 
the elements of the modern calendar (caps. 6-8), 
but it shows so many instances of self-contradiction 
that we must assume the presence of various inter- 
polations (cf. also Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrage 2 , 
1892, p. 287 ff.). The other^ Baraitha de Samuel 
(1 ed . pnneeps , Salonica, 1861), is wholly engaged with 
astronomy, and yields a single date, 776 (beginning 
of cap. v. ; cf below, and JE ii. 520), but says 
nothing at all about regulations for the calendar. 

In the 7th and 8th cents., again, Judaism in 
the East was disturbed by the rise of various sects, 
many of which refused to recognize the existing 
calendar. One of its outstanding assailants was 
Anan b. David, the founder of Karaism (2nd 
half of 8U1 cent.), who abandoned the method of 
computation, as being repugnant to Scripture, and 
reinstated that of lunai observation (see art. 

1 One such date is the year 506, and another the year 776; 
cf Bornstein, Y HD ]2^ YipD 21 np?nD (Warsaw, 1904), 
p 18 

2 The first to indicate Bab v Ion as the birthplace of the Jewish 
calendar was Th Reinaeh { REJ xviii 90 ff.), but the grounds 
on which he builds are false Conclusive proof of the view that 
the continuous calendar had its origin in Babylonia during the 
post-Talmudic period is furnished at the earliest by the pro- 
ceedings of Ben Meir (see below), the inferences therefrom 
ha\ ing been drawn by the present writer ( JQR x 152 ff ), and 
then elaborated by Bornstein in the treatise just cited. 
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Karaism). It is said, however, that m taking 
this step* An&n simply wished to make a concession 
to the predominant power of Islam , and thus in- 
gratiate himself with the Khallf (cf. Poznaiiski, 
REJ xliv. 167). He is also said to have maintained 
that the intercalary month might be inserted as 
legitimately after Sliebat as after Adar (J£irkisani, 
Kitdb nl-amwdr , ed. ftaikavy, p. 313, 1. 7 ; al- 
Birum, Chronology of Ancient Nations , ed. Sachau, 
Leipzig, 1876-78, p. 59 [Arab text] = p. 69 [Eng. ti ]) 
One of ’Anan’s successors, Benjamin al-Nahawendi 
(9th cent.), states that there are two kinds of 


months • religious or lunar months of 29 oi 30 
days, which serve to fix the dates of feasts and 
fasts, and civil oi solar months of 30 days. In 
order to allow for the residual five days (he ignores 
the odd houis altogether), he proposes that a 
month bo intei calated every six years, so that 
after a cycle of 42 years (7x6) the months will 
again begin on the same day (cf Poznaiiski, REJ 
1. 19). That the 1st of the month, or the feast-day 
should always coincide with the same day of the 
week — as would be possible only if the yeai con- 
tained an integral number of weeks, or 364 days — 
was a* desideratum also of the sect of Maghanya 
(‘cave-dwellers’), whose period lemains unascer- 
tained, and the Okbantes, whose founder, Meswi 
al-Okban, lived in the latter part of the 9th cent. 
(REJy lor. cit .). Jehuda the Persian, another 
heretic of that age, affirms that the Jews had 
always leckoned by solar months (ib. ). The im- 
portance attached to the recognition or repudiation 
of the then existing calendar may lie gauged by 
the fact that the official circles of Judaism wete 
free to intei mairy with the Isawites, 1 who actually 
recognized Jesus and Muhammad as piophets, but 
not with the Karaites, the ground of distinction 
being simply that the former received the calendai 
while the latter did not (JQR x. 159). 

Against all these sectaries and heretics a stand 
was made by the Gaon Saadya b. Joseph al- 
Fayyunn (892-942). In order to safeguard the 
existing system of calendar, he bi cached the 
remarkable theory that it was of immemorial 
antiquity, and that months and festivals had 
always been detei mined by calculation He main- 
tained that observation of the moon w as introduced 
only m the time of Antigonus of Soclio (3id cent 
B.C. ), as heictics had arisen who questioned the 
accuiacy of the calculations, and that this step 
was taken simply to show that calculation and 
observation w r eie in perfect accord (see REJ xliv 
176). 2 It was an easy matter for the Karaites to 
quash this theoiy by means of data fioin the 
Talmud (cf. Poznadski, JQR x. 271 ; also The 
Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon> 
London, 1908, passim)^ and the majority of Jtab- 
binical authorities had likewise to admit that 
Saadya’s contentions were absuid. 

The last great conti oversy regarding the validity 
of the now universally recognized calendar broke 
out in 921. In that year, Ben Meir, a charactei 
otherwise unknown, made Ins appearance in Pales- 
tine, claiming to be a descendant of the Patriarchs. 
He sought to restore the prerogative of the Holy 
Land m the fixing of new moons and festivals, the 
means to bo employed, however, being no longer 
obseivation but calculation. He proceeded to 
modify one of the most important regulations of 
the calendar. It had been laid down that, if the 
conjunction of sun and moon which marks the 

1 The founder of this soot, 'Abu ‘Isa al-Isfaham, arose c 700 
A D , and adherents were still to be found m the 10th cent (cf. 
Poznariski, JQll xvi 770) 

2 A second theory was advanced by Maimonides (t 1204), viz 
that the method of calculation was always known, but could be 
legally resorted to only if the method of observation were 
Abandoned, t e if there should no longer be a Sanhedrin in 
Palestine (see Bornstein, op cit 151). 


beginning of Tishri took place after noon on a 
particular day, the statu toiy beginning of that 
month should be tiansfcned to the (lav following, 
and that, if the lattei happened to be Sunday, 
Wednesday, or Friday, on none of which Tishu 
could legally begin (see below), a delay of two 
days should be made. Now, Ben Meir professed 
to have a tradition to the ellect that the month of 
Tishri is to begin on the day of conjunction, save 
only in the case where that event takes place 642 
parts of an hour after midday — the hour comprising 
1080 parts (see below) Oil this principle the 
variation in lixmg the months and festivals might 
amount to one or even two days. A case in joint 
occurred in the years 921-923, and a cleavage 
lietween the Palestinian and the Babylonian Jews 
w r as the result. This disjiute is referred to by the 
Kaiaite Sahl b. Mashah (end of 10th cent. ; see 
Pinsker, Likkufe Jfadmonioty n. 36) and the Synan 
Elia of Nisibis (Frag sijr. u. arab. Historikcr , ed. 
Baethgen, Leipzig, 1884, p. 84), neither of whom, 
however, mentions Ben Meir by name The Jewish 
exilarch of the day invoked the anl of the young but 
erudite Saadya al- Fay yfimi, who disputed the posi- 
tion of the innovator with complete success The 
definite interval selected by Ben Meir, viz 642 jiarts 
of an hour, is, no doubt, traceable to the fact that, 
while the Jewish calendar w r as based upon t he meri- 
dian of Babylonia, Ben Meir and his predecessors 
reckoned from that of Palestine. Now, in Palestine 
the year began with Nisan ; in Babylonia, with 
Tishri. But the particular new moon of Nisan 
which formed the stai ting- point of the Palestinian 
reckoning fell on a Wednesday at nine bonis of the 
day and 642 paits of an horn. When this number 
was transferred to Babylonia the fractional part 
was dropped, and hence the variation mtiodueed 
by Ben Meir. 1 In any case, the controveisy shows 
that the Jewish calendar had its origin m Baby- 
lonia duimg the peiiod of the Gaons ; and this 
conclusion is abundantly confirmed by other facts, 
which will be furthei discussed below, m the 
systematic part. But even Ben Men* never ven- 
tured to propose a return to the method of lunar 
observation. 

The sole adherents of the lattei weie the 
Karaites, who had reverted in all respects to the 
ancient practice of detei mining the time of new 
moon by obseivation, and intercalating a thnteenth 
month when required by the state of the ciops, i,e . 
the ripening eais (’Abib) One of the earliest of 
that sect, Daniel al-l£umisi, held, indeed, that all 
recourse to astronomical calculation was mere 
cloud-peering and star-gazing, quoting against it 
Dt 18 1 * (Harkavy, Studien u. Mitteilungeu , VIII i. 
189), and his example was followed by nearly all 
the Karaites Only if the atmospherical (Onditions 
rendored observation impossible was it allowable 
to resort to approximative calculations (Heb. nxipn, 
cf. Bornstein, Chronological Data , p. 38) Not till 
the 14th cent, did they accept the nineteen-year 
cycle, and even then only for regions far away 
from Palestine, such as Byzantium, the Crimea, 
Poland, etc. In Egypt, for instance, as late as the 
17th cent., we still find the practice of intercalating 
a supjdementary month as necessity required (cf. 
Guiland, Gwzc Israel , Lyck, 1865, l 5) But the 
Karaites, scattered as they w r ere m vai ions coun ti les, 
fell into confusion m the matter, and celebiated the 
same festival on different day^ They weie thus 
compelled gradually to fall hack upon the expedi- 
ent of calculation, and to constnut astionomical 
tables foi the pui pose One of the first to draw up 
such tables was Elia Bashiatchi of Constantinople 

1 The first to call attention to this matter was Bornstein in the 
monograph already cited The strictures of Epstein ( Uaggdten , 
v , 1906, 118-142) are incompetent Cf also Joffe m the Heb 
Encjc Osar l8iacl t 8 v ‘Ben Meir ’(in , New York, 1909, p 100 ff ). 
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(t 1490), wlio.se book was called Adderct Eliyahu 
(ed. prmcepsy Constantinople, 1531). A thorough- 
gomg refoi trier appealed in Tsaac b. Salomo of 
Clmfut-Kale, in the Cmnea (1755-1826), who, in his 
Or ha-Lcbdna (Zitomir, 1872), maintained that 
perpetually repeated observations were unneces- 
sary. lie takes as his stai ting-pom t the new moon 
of Tishri 1779, when the so-called limits of visibility, 
i.e. the sum of the elongation and the arc of vision 
(arcus vtsiroms), amounted to 13° 7', and makes this 
the minimal limit, so that the day for which that 
particular result is given bv calculation is thereby 
constituted the beginning of the month He lays it 
down as a necessaiy condition that the moon shall 
not set before (he sun. Ills followers, however, 
have discarded even the latter provision, and, in 
fact, take into account only the elongation, whoso 
minimal limit is hxed at a little over 4° (of. 
Jehuda Kokizov, 1 Bind la'Ittim, li , Odessa, 1879, 
p 2 IF) Among the Karaites of the piesent day, 
accordingly, the determination of new moons and 
festivals depends wholly on the interval between 
conjunction and sunset, thus appioximattng — in 
theory — very closely to the method of the Rab- 
harntes In practice, howevei, the difference in 
the dating of festivals may amount to one or even 
two days Nor do the modem Karaites recognize 
the so-called dehiyoth , * displacements’ (see below) 

2 . System and principles. — The Jewish calendai 
now m use is based upon a luni-solar system The 
months are lunar, but provision is made for a 
periodic adjustment with the solar year. This is 
effected by the device of intercalating a month 
seven times in a cycle of 19 years, viz. m the 3rd, 
6th, 8th, 11 tli, 14th, 17th, and 19th years (see 
below) As in all calendai s of this tyne, the 
day commences with sunset, but the calendar day 
is reckoned from 6pm, and comprises 21 succes- 
sive hours. The hour is divided into 1080 halaqim } 
* parts/ the Jielcq being thus equal to 3J seconds. 
This division is presupposed in w orks refeiring to 
the above-mentioned controversy between Ren 
Meir and Saadya (A.D. 921), but its ongin is 
assigned to the sons of Jssaehar, who are said to 
ha\ e pursued the study of astionomy 2 The number 
1080 was fixed upon probably because it has many 
different sets of factors (Schwarz, op. cit. n. 48) 
Now, as the days of the week are distinguished in 
Hebiew not by names but by ordinal numbers, any 
definite point of time is commonly indicated by 
three numbers, specifying day, hour, and Jielcq 
respectively. Thus, c.a 3 d 17 h 480 p. (Heb. 
r\'n t"' "a) signifies Tuesday, 11 h. 26' 40" a.m In 
one particular instance, viz the so-called tequfa 
of li Adda — to be mentioned later — the heleq itself 
-was divided into 76 rcgaxm 

The duration of the synodical month, i.e the 
interval between one conjunction (molad) and the 
next, is 29 d. 12 h. 793 p. (j'^rn 3"’ b" 3)— 29<1 12 li. 
44' 3" 20'". Rut, as the calendar month must 
have an integial number of days, it has either 30 
days (never 31), and is then called ‘full’ (nSd oi 
-uiyD), or 29 (never 28), in which case it is called 
‘defective’ (iDn). In the calendar now in use the 
months Nisan, Si van, Ab, Tishri, and Shcbat are 
ahvays full, wdule Iyyar, Tammuz, Elul, Tebetli, 
and Adar are always defective Marcheshvan and 
Kislev may be both full or both defective ; or, again, 
Marcheshvan may be full and Kislev defective 3 

1 A Karaite, still [1010] living (see Poznar'iski, Die karaische 
Literatur der letzten 30 Jahre , Frankfort, 1910, p 10) 

2 Cf , e g , the passage from the Sefer 'Jbidnot given m Schwarz, 
p 21, n 2 The tradition regarding the astronomical know- 
ledge of the sons of Issachar was derived from 1 Oh 12* 12 
Saadya Gaon appealed to the same verse as an evidence of the 
high antiquity of the continuous Jewish calendar, and was on 
this account assailed by the whole Karaite school (cf Poznarfski, 

Karaite Literary Opponents of Saadiah Gaon> p SO) 

* We cannot well say why these two months in particular 
should vary in this waj It may have seemed desirable, how- 


In order to ascertain the exact time at which a 
year begins, it is necessary fust of all to fix the 
conjunction which ushers in its first month, Tishri. 
This again involves the selection of a definite point 
from which the reckoning shall proceed. Now, as 
the world, according to a Talmudic tradition (Bosh 
Hashshdndy 11a), was created in the month of 
Nisan, and as the recognized era is reckoned from 
that event, an attempt was made to calculate the 
date of the conjunction which began the first Nisan 
of history, the result thus arnved at being 4 d 9 h. 
642 p., i.e. Wednesday, 3 h. 35' 40" after midnight. 
The conjunction fixing the first Tishri could tlien 
bo determined in two ways. One was to calculate 
half a year backwards from Nisan, giving the result 
2 d. 5 li. 204 n. (Y'nna) ; such was the practice in 
Palestine, ana the formula thus found is that in 
general use. The other method was to calculate 
the date of the conjunction beginning the following 
Tishri, with the result 6 d. 14 n. (Y ,v i)— the formula 
used in the Bah. schools (Bornstein, Mahloket , p. 
112). The imaginary conjunction is called ‘the 
molad of nothing’ (molad tohu). Accordingly, if 
the conjunction of any particular month luys been 
ascertained, it is an easy matter to fix that of the 
month following, as the date already known needs 
but to be supplemented by 29 d. 12 h. 793 p., or, as 
the four complete weeks may he eliminated without 
affecting the result, 1 d 12 h. 793 p (j"mwi 3"’k), 
winch gives what is called the ‘ character ’ of the 
month 

Now the year comprises 12 x 29 d 12 h. 793 p., or 
354 d. 8 li 876 p , and a leap ycai 13x29 d. 12 li. 
793 p , or 383 d. 21 h 589 p. But as the year, like 
the month, must have an integral number of days, 
an ordinal y year has either 354 or 355 (hut some- 
times, as we shall soo below, 353), and a leap-year 
383 or 384 (sometimes also 385) 1 Hence, if the 
date of the conjunction of Tishri m any given 
yeai is known, we have simply to eliminate 
the complete weeks, i.e. 350— -oi 378 — days, and 
tlien add, for a common year, 4 d. 8 h. 876 p. 
(V'pnn n 'i), and, for a leap-year, 5 d 21 h. 589 p. 
(a"£pn n"d 'n). These two sets of numbers aie called 
‘ rcmaindcis’ (nunm), and each forms the ‘char- 
acter ’ of its kind of year. 

In order to fix the beginning of the year, i.e. the 
1st of Tishri, the date of its conjunction must he 
calculated. But four possible cases may thus occur, 
the New Year being delayed by one or even two 
days These four contingent delays (dehiyoth) are 
as follow s • 

1 The New Year cannot begin on a Sunday, or a Wednesday, 
or a Fridav (vm l"“iN nS) The last two days were excluded 
because otherwise the Day of Atonement (the 10th of Tishri) 
would fall on a Friday or a Sunday As eaily as the Talmudic 
period, howevei, the Day of Atonement, for various ceremonial 
reasons, was not observed on the day immediately before or after 
the Sabbath (Jiosh Ilashshdnd, 20a) Tho Sunday, again, was 
excluded because otherwise the so-called Palm-day (rloshana 
Iiabba , the 22nd of Tishri) would also fall upon a Sunday — a 
concurrence likewise prohibited on ritual grounds ($ukkd t 43 6).® 
In such contingencies, therefore, the New Year Is transferred to 
the following day 

2 Similarly, the New Year must begin a day later when the 
conjunction takes place after 12 o’clock noon, i e after 18 hours 
of the calendar day, the reason beiiif? that the crescent of the 
new moon is not visible on that evening A conjunction of this 
character is called ‘ old moladj and tho rule bearing upon it is 
already given in the Talmud (Itnsh Uashshdnd, 20a) But, if 


ever, to regulate exactly the months from Nisan to Tishri in- 
clusive, so that the dates of the festivals might be easily ascer- 
tained , the irregularities could then be confined to the two 
months whit h follow immediately after Tishn 

1 The reason for placing the limit lower in the case of the 
common rear, and higher in that of the leap-year, was probably 
that tho nuinbcis 353 and 385 respectively approximate more 
nearly to the actual duration than do the numbers 856 and 882 

2 The reasons for which the variation was made were thus 
of a ritual character in every case, as Geiger (Jiid Ztechr . vi. 
141 ff ) has rightly recognized. The attempts that have been 
made (so already Maimomdes ; cf Schwarz, p 54 ff ) to give an 
astronomical explanation of the variation must be regarded as 
too artificial 
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the following day be a Sunday, a Wednesday, or a Friday, the 
New Year is delayed by two da>s 

8 If m any >ear following upon a common year the con- 
junction of Tishri takes place at or after 8 d 9 h 204 p. (Y'l 'a ' J), 
the New Year cannot begin on that day or on the following day 
— Wednesday (by 1)— and in that case Is delayed till Thursday 
For, if 8 d. 9 h 204 p be added to the 4 remainder ' of a common 
year, i e, 4 d 8 h 876 p , the result is 7 d 18 h As the Tishri 
of the following year, however, must not begin on Saturday 
(by 2) or Sunday (by 1), it would have to be delayed till Monday 
But in that case the current year would have 366 days, which 
exceeds the statutory limit 

4 If the conjunction of Tishn in any year following upon a 
leap-year takes place at or after 2d 16 h 589 p (B"cpn i"b '3), 
the New Year must bo transferred to the Tuesday For, if from 
these figures, or rather from 7 d +2 d 15 h 589 p , t e 9 d 16 h 
089 p , the ‘character' of a leap-year, viz 5 d 21 h 689 p , be 
subtracted, the result is 3d 18 h The Tishri of the previous 
year must, therefore, have begun on a Thursday, as Tuesday is 
excluded by (2), and Wednesday by (1) But if the current year 
were made to begin on Monday, the previous (embohsmic) year 
would have only 382 days, which falls short of the lower statu- 
tory limit. 

The duration of any paitieular year, le the 
number of days in it, may accordingly be deter- 
mined as follows : Calculate the date of the con- 
junction of Tishri, and also of the Tishri in the 
year following, allow for the 4 dehiyotk , and observe 
whether the year — if an ordinary yeai — has 353, 
354, or &55 daj^s, or, again — if a leap-year — wliethei 
it lias 383, 384, or 385 days If the number be 353 
(or 383), the months of Marcheshvan and Kislcv 
are both defective, and the year itself is in that case 
also called a ‘ defective * one (mon, abbreviated n) 
If it has 354 (or 384) days, Marcheshvan is defective 


between two leap-years 1 The various items have 
been set forth m a table, as given below. 

The use of this table ma> be explained by an example The 
qebia' m denotes a year whit h begins on a Monday ( 3 ) and has 
353 days (n = men, 4 defc*( ti ve ’) The earlier limit is 7 d 18 h , 
for, if the conjunction takes plaoo after 12 o’elot k noon on 
Saturday, the New Year cannot begin on HatuicUy (defdpa 2) 
or Sunday (dehfya 1), but must be delayed till Monday If the 
year under consideration be a common year, as, e q , in Groups 
II -IY , the following year will begin after 353 days, % e on a 
Thursday But this, again, is permissible only if the conjunction 
of tho corresponding Tishri tak(8 place at or before 6d 17 h 
1079 p Now, if we subtract from this formula the ‘ remainder' 
of a common year, or 4 d 8 h 876 p , the result is 1 d 9 h 203 p 
But if this * limit' be exceeded, i e if the difference amount to 
Id 9h 204 p or more, the conjunction of the following Tishri 
will take place at 5 d 18 h In that case, however, the follow- 
ing year will not begin before Saturday (by dchiyoth 1 and 2), 
t e after 355 days, and the year under consideration would 
then bo ‘complete' (i?). Its qebia' would thus be no longer 
HU, but EG lienee the ‘limits' for fl3 m a common year are, 
on one side, 7 d 18 h , and, on the other, 1 d 9 h 204 p 

The term tequfa (‘course of the sun’) signifies 
the moment at which the sun arrives at the 
equinoctial or solstitial point, or, in othei words, 
the mean beginning of one of the four seasons. 
Thus we have tequfat Nisan (beginning of spring), 
tequfat Tammuz (beginning of summer), tequfat 
Tishri (beginning of autumn), and tequfat febeth 
(beginning of winter). The interval between two 
tequfat h was fixed in tho 3id cent A.D. by the 
A moi a Samuel (see above) at 91 d. 74 li., the 
starting-point of the enurneiation being made to 
coincide with the beginning of Nisan, and the first 


Qebi'otii. 


Group 

Year 
of Culo 

m 

KG 

31 

DH 

rn 

m 

EM 

I 

3 6 8. 11 

14 17 19 

7 d 18 h 

Id 20 h 491 p 

2d 18 h 

3d 18 h 

4 d 11 h 695 p 

6 d 18 h 

6 d 20 h 491 p 

II. 

2 5 10 

13 10 1 

7 d 18 h 

Id. 9h 204 p 

2d 18 h 

3 d. 9 h 204 p 

6 d 9 h 204 p 

5 d 18 h 

Cd 9 h 204 p 

in 

14 9 

12 15 

7 d 18 h 

Id 9h 204 p 

2d 15 h 689 p 

3d 9 h 204 p 

5 d 9 h 204 p 

5 d 18 h 

6 d 0 h. 408 p 

IV 

7 18 

7 d 18 h 

1 d. 0 h 204 p j 

2d 16 h 689 p 

3d 9h 204 p | 

5 d 9 h 204 p 

5 d 18 h 

6d 0h 204 p 


and Kislev full, the year being then designated as 
‘regular’ (miDJ, abbr 3) Finally, if the number 
be 355 (or 385), Marcheshvan and Kislev are both 
full, and such a year is called ‘ complete ’ (hdW, 
abbr. e>). Hence, as the first days of all tho other 
months are determined on antecedent grounds, the 
complete sequence of festivals and seasons is now 
known. It is also usual to specify the day of the 
week on which the Passover begins, and the symbol 
employed is combined with symbols for New Yeai’s 
Day and the length of the year m order to indicate 
the qebui of the year Thus, for example, the 
qebia :rn signifies that New Year begins on Monday 
(3 — 2nd day of week), that the year is defective 
(n-- men, i.e. Maicheshvan and Kislev with 29 days 
each), and that the Passover begins on Tuesday 
(i = 3id day of week). It may be shown without 
difficulty that tlieie can be only 14 types of yeaily 
calendars, 7 for common years, and 7 foi leap-yeai^. 1 
For common years iem, kk’h, meg, i:n, n3i, urn, inn 
For leap-yeai's • nea, iem, teg, mi, im, #nn, nnn 
But the qebia * of a yeai can aho he detenmned 
without calculating when the ensuing Tishn shall 
begin. All that is neeessaiy is to take cognizance 
of the extreme ‘limits’ (o‘*»3i) within which the 
conjunction of Tishn must fall It must then be 
noted whether the yeai is a leap-yeai (Group I.) or 
a common yeai ; and if the lattei, w liether it im- 
mediately piecedes (Gump II.) oi immediately 
follows (Group HI.) a leap-ycai, oi, finally, occuis 
I See the detailed proof in Schwarz, p 02 IT 


tequfa of the series fixed exactly at 4 d. 0 h. 
(Tuesday, 6 o’clock p m ), 7 d 9 h. 642 p ( d 'i 
3"D"in) before the conjunction of the new” moon of 
Nisan. This inteival is pieeisely one quaiter of 
the Julian year. The first tequfa , howevei, moves 
forward every successive yeai by 74 h x 4 = 1 d. 
6h , winch in 28 years amounts to 1 d. 6 h x 28 
~ 5 weeks, so that, after a penod of 28 years, the 
first tequfa falls on the same day of the week and 
at the same instant of time as befoie This period 
was therefore called the ‘solai cycle’ ( mahzdr 
ha mm a) or the * gieat cycle ’ (mahzdr qddol) Now, 
according to Samuel, the length of tne solar year 
is 4 x 91 d 71 h , or 365£ days. But it was observed 
that this did not quite agree wit h the astronomical 
facts, and accordingly we find still another tequfa , 
named after Rabbi Adda, which gives 365 d. 5 h. 
997 p 48 rg. (heleq = 76 rega'ini), or 365 d. 5 h 
55' 25*44", as the length of the year, and places the 
first tequfat Nisan only 9 h. 642 p. (3"D*in 'b) before 
the conjunction This corresponds very closely 
with the Ptolemaic year, m whu h the odd seconcfs 
aie given sometimes as 10, sometimes as 12 But 
although the figmes of the Rabbi Adda aio neaier 
to the facts than those of Samuel, yet they too 

I These limits were at a very early date grouped in the so- 
called ‘ four gates’ ( Aiba'ah She'arlm ), corresponding to the 
four da\ s of the wedc Alonday, Tuesday, Thursdaj , and 
Saturday — on whit h alone the New Year could begin So far 
as we know, the earliest writer to apply the method was Saadya 
Gaon , of l'oziiatiski, REJ xl 87, and Bornstein, Mahlo\ei t 
p 99 
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show an error, as the piecise length of the year is 
only 365 d. 6 h. 48' 48" 

The earliest known reference to the 1 tequfa of R AcWa’ 
under that designation is made by Isaac b Baruch Albalta of 
Cordova (A.D. 1036-1094 , cf Abraham b Iliya’s Sefer ha-'Ibbtn , 
id. 4), but the period it indicates is already referred to by al-BIruni 
(Arab, text, p. 183 - Eng tr. p 163) He states that, when 

the Jews wish to determine the year precisely 

they reckon its length as 365 d h , which corresponds 

exactly with the tequfa of R Adda But this tequfa must go 
still further bat k, as it agrees with a date (776) mentioned m 
the Baraitha of Samuel (see above) 1 Moreover, the intercalary 
Bystem m common use among the Jews, of which wo shall treat 

S resently, could never have been framed except on the basis of 
* Adda’s — not Samuel’s— tequfa 2 In all probability, theiefoi e, 
its duration was calculated about the 8th cent A i) , i e at the 
period in which the Jews in the East began to study astronomy, 
and become acquainted with the Almagest. 8 

As already indicated, the Jewish year is a com- 
posite arrangement Its months aie lunar, but 
from time to time an ex tin month is intercalated 
in older to effect an adjustment with the solar 
year. This was done even before the establishment 
of the continuous calendar. It was regarded as a 
matter of snecial importance that the month of 
Nisan should not begin before its tequfa (beginning 
of spring), and a second Adar was intercalated as 
requited; but at that time nothing was as yet 
known of a legular and periodic mtei calation, 
reclining aecmding to definite rules. Such an 
arrangement was m all probability fust intioduced 
along with the continuous calendar itself, when the 
Metonic cycle was adopted. It had been obseived 
that 235 lunar months are equal to 19 solar years. 
But, as 235 — 19 gives the quotient 12, with 7 as 
remainder, an additional month, a second Adar, 
was intercalated 7 tunes in the period of 19 yeais, 
which was called the 4 little cycle ’ ( mahzdr rid tup) 
But while, according to the majority of scholais, 
the leap-years of both the Metonic and the Callippic 
system are the 2nd, 5th, 8th, l()th, 13th, 16th, and 
18th years of the cycle (cf. JQIi x. 161), in the 
Jewish calendar they are the 3id, 6th, 8th, lltli, 
14th, 17th, and 19th (as in the Heb. formula n"u 
B"n*<). The most probable explanation of the Jewish 
order is that the position of the heavenly bodies at 
the time when the liiteicalaiy system was instituted 
did not require the supplementary month till the 
3rd year of the cycle, then the 6th, 8th, etc ; and, 
as has been said, exact astronomical calculations 
show that this sequence is in harmony with the 
tequfa of R Adda. We have also information to 

l It is here stated, at the beginning of Section V , that ‘sun 
and moon and years of release and tequfotli were readjusted ’ 
in A M 4536, and that tequfat Ttshn (of A M 4537) took place 
on Tuesday, towards the end of the day, and 2 hrs before the 
conjunction of the month of Tishri, which occurred at the 
beginning of Wednesday (= Tuesday, 6pm) Tins was the 
17th of September, A n 770 The tequfa of Samuel, however, 
fell 6 d 11 h later, t e % on the 24th of Sept 3 a m Now, 
if we calculate the tequfat 1 \isan of the Creation by the 
measurement of R Adda, we get 4 d 13 h , whit h differs from 
his tequfa by 13 h only This has been duly emphasized by 
Bornstem (Mahlolpet, p 22) 

2 As the Feast of the Passover could not take place before the 
beginning of the tequfat Ni mn (beginning of spring), t e the 
20th of March, then, according to Samuel’s tequfa , an intercalary 
month would already be required at the end of one year, and 
thereafter at successive intervals of 3, 3, 2, 3, 3, 3 years This 
intercalary sequence would not be the ordinary one (c"hn n"u, 
see below), but n"H3 A similar system is found among 
the Samaritans, who, in fixing the Passover, take a< count only 
of the tequfa, and had thus, during the 16th cent , the inter- 
calary sequence n"ir t"n3. 

3 The earliest known Jewish astronomer, Mashallah, lived in 
the reign of the Khallf al-Mansur (a d 754-775 , cf Stem- 
schneider, Die arab Literatur d Juden , 1902, p 15). Here, 
therefore, we find a corroboration of our theory that the con 
stant calendar of modern Judaism is of relatnely late date 
The calculation of conjunctions, for instance, cannot haie 
been finally established even as late as a n 776, for, according 
to the Baiaitha of Hamuel, the conjunction of Tishri in that 
year took place at 4 d Oh, while, according to the modern 
reckoning, it did not occur till 4 d 3 h 363 p This fact is 
of great importance in the history of the Jewish calendar 
(cf. Bornstem, loc ext ). 


the efiect that theie were other intercalary sybtems 
in opeiation, viz. n"ir i"ra (2. 5. 7. 10 13. 16. 18), 
i"n3 b'Vih (1. 4 6 . 9. 12. 15. 17), and &"n« n"na (3. 5. 

8 11 14. 16. 19). But all these are in reality forms 
of the normal sequence, the variation depending 
simply on the paifcieular year of the cycle with 
which the intercalation begins. Thus, if the iigures 
of the first formula he increased by 1, those of the 
second by 2, and those of the third by 3, the result 
in each case is the oidinaiy formula. 1 Hence we 
ought to speak, not of ditlerent intercalary series, 
but of different mnemonic formulae. 

The length of the year as fixed by the tequfa of 
Samuel (= the Julian year of 365J days) is not an 
exact measure of the 19-year cycle, as in that period 
it shows on aggregate excess of 1 h. 485 p. But 
even the tequfa of R. Adda, which was adapted to 
this cycle, does not fully agree with the facts, as 
the exact duiation of the year is 365 d. 5 h. 48' 48", 
not 365 d. 5 li. 55' 25 44". Thus, while 235 lunar 
months are equivalent to 235x29 d. 12 h. 793 p. 
= 6939 d. 16 h. 595 p. = 6939 d. 16 h. 33' 3J", 19 (true) 
solar years amount only to 6939 d 14 h. 27' 12", 
the foimer quantity being in excess by 2 h. 5' 5J". 
In 1000 years the cumulative eiror is 4 6 d^ys, and 
in 2000 moie than 9 days But this disci epancy 
was simply left out of account. 

The ‘ remainder * of a common year, as already 
stated, is 4 d 8 li 876 p., and that of a leap-year 
5 d. 21 h. 589 p. But in the cycle of 19 years (12 
common and 7 leap-years) the conjunction of the 
molad of Tishri moves foiwaid by 2 d. 16 h 595 ]>. 
(n"xpn i"' ' 3 ), and in 13 such cycles (13 x 2 d 16 n. 
595 p. =) 34 d. 23 h. 175 p., or by discaidmg the 
complement of full weeks, 6 d 23 h 175 p., which 
falls slioit of an additional week by only 905 p. 
Ignoring the odd parts (such fractions having m 
many cases no influence upon the cletei ruination of 
the months), we have thus a cycle of (13 x 19 = ) 
247 years, after which the qrtn'olh of the yeais 
might leeur. But they can nevei recui exactly, 
as it sometimes happens that even a single part 
( helcq ) alters the qebia * ; thus, e q , 17 h 1079 p. 
+ 1 p is a so-called ‘old molad.' 2 An exact 
repetition of qebi'oth would ensue, in fact, only 
after 36288 19-veai cycles, or 689472 years — a period 
of no practical use. A perpetual Jewish calendar 
that w ould be serviceable m any real sense is thus 
out of the question 

A partial approximation to such a calendar, 
however, is furnished by the so-called 4 Table of 
the 61 beginnings’ (o’^m n"d Sv 3 m 1 ?), 3 which exhibits 
the qebi'oth of a complete 19-year cycle As we 
saw above, there are 7 varieties of qebi'oth , and, 
therefore, m a cycle (7 X 19 =) 133. But in actual 
practice it is found that 72 of these combinations 

1 Such apparently dissimilar intercalary series are given by 
Joshua b ‘Alan (9th or 10th cent , see the bibliography at the end), 
al-BIruni (ed Sachau, p 55 [text], p 64 [tr ]), Hal Gaon (f 1038) 
in Abraham b Hiya, p 97, and Isaac Israeli (in an ancient 
Baraitha in YeM Oldm, iv 2) Al-Biruni says that the first 

two series were in use among the Jews of Palestine <Jj>' 

• not of Syria, as Saohau translates), while the third 
was the universally received order, and emanated from the 

Jews of Babylonia jJjbU not Babylonians, as 

rendered by Hachau) Cf also JQlix 197 If. 

2 The above computation is said to have been made by the 
Gaon Nahshon b $adoq (last quarter of 9th cent ), who, it is 
also stated, instituted a corresponding cycle, called lggul. 
This 'lggul is first mentioned by Abraham b. Ezra (t 1067) (cf 
Skene ha-Meoroth , ed Steinschneider. Berlin, 1847, p 1), 
though without the name of its originator. This is given for 
the fiist time by Joseph b Shemtob b Jeshu’a of Turkey, who 
published the * I ggul in his She frith Josef , a work on the calendar, 
composed in 1489 and issued at Salomca in 1521 (cf Stein- 
schneidcr, Biblwtheca Mathematica , 1894, p 102, where mention 
is made also of the Lat tr of the 'lggul by 8eb. Munster) 

■* Iirst mentioned bv Isaac b. Joseph Israeli in his Yesdd Oldm 
(composed 1310), iv 10. 
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recur, so that theie remain only (133-72 =) 61 
possible forms, which are duly calculated and set 
forth in tables (cf. e.g . Schwarz, p. 79). 

There exist also formula and tables for synchro ruzing Jewish 
dates with the Julian and the Gregorian calendar, with which 
devices, however, we cannot deal here, and must simply refer to 
the books and tables cited at the end of this article A formula 
for assimilating Jewish dates with the Muhammadan reckoning 
has recently been devised by A Frankel (Ztsehr. f mathem u 
naturwissensch Untcrrtcht, 1908, pp. 598-005, MGWJ, 1909, 
pp. 730-743). 

3. Eras, — Aftei the return from the Exile the 
Jews reckoned by the years of the Persian kings 
This is the piactice 111 the newly discoveied papyri 
of Elephantine (ed. Cowlcy-Sayce, and also Saeima), 
and in the post-exilic books of the Bible (e g Hag l 1 . 
Zee l 1 * 7 , Dn 9 1 , Ezr l 1 etc ). Subsequently they 
made use of the eia of the Seljfiks, or the so-called 
* contracts-era * ( mtnyan shetaroth ), which began 111 
the autumn of 312 n.O , and is liist cited 111 1 Mac 
(cf. e.g. I 10 ) This eia was in use among the 
Jews in the East till the 16th cent , and is still 
observed by them m Yemen (cf. Sap] ill's ‘ Travels,’ 
Eben Snpptr , 1 . 62 b). During the penod of inde- 
pendency undei the Maccabees, dates w eie indicated 
by the year of the leignmg pimee, and a national 
epoch >\as found m the year when Judaea gained 
its fieedom under Simon (1 Mac 13 42 ; cf. Schurei, 
1. 3 242), 1 e. 170 a?r. Sel =143-142 n C Aftei the 
Jews lost their independence and their national 
rulers, they probably reckoned by the jeais of the 
Roman governor or consul. The Book of Jubilees 
fixes its dates by jubilee periods of 49 yeais 
divided into 7 year-weeks of 7 yeais each, but 
it is unlikely that tins method was evei followed 
in practical life. The Talmud, however, may 
possibly allude to such an eia m Sanhcdnn , \)lb 
(cf. Isr. L6vi, 11 EJ 1 . 110) 

After the destiuction of the second Temple, 
dates were reckoned from that event (Lc-horbun ha - 
bayxt ; cf Seder Olam , cap. 30, Abndd Zdnly 9-10), 
as also, especially in documents, by the yeais of 
the reigning Emperor, or peihaps of the eponym* 
(see Boinstein, Mahloket , p. 65) ; both methods 
were m vogue in Palestine, and the foimer also m 
Southern Italy (Aseoli, Isntzwm vnethtr , nos. 
24-33) In Babylonia, on the otliei hand, and 
geneially throughout the Diaspora in the East, 
the Jews continued to use the era of the Seljfiks, 
which, as said above, is still observed in some 
districts. In the Talmud, moreover, in the tractates 
just cited, the era of the Creation (Li-bri’ath 'olam ; 
in a later epoch it is called Li-ycsira) is mentioned, 
but it was not used in ancient times, except, at most, 
in learned works (eg the Bmaitha of Samuel), 
nor do we know when it was adopted Ruhl’s con- 
jecture (in Deutsche Ztsehr. far Gesehicht^wissen- 
schafty 1898, p 185 ; leferred to in JEy s v ‘Eia’), 
that the intioduction of this eia was coincident 
with the change from the 8-year to the 19-year 
cycle, which is said to have taken place between 
A.D. 222 and 276, conflicts with the view advanced 
here regarding the gradual development and rela- 
tively late establishment of the continuous calendar 
among the Jews, and, what is more, it is at van- 
ance with historical facts, as nothing is known of 
this method of dating even in Talmudic times (cf. 
Harkavy, Altjud. Denkmaler aus d. Knm , p 161). 
In Europe it is first met with in epitaphs in the 
eatacomos of Venosa, dating from 822 and 827 
(Aseoli, op cit y nos 25, 31) ; thereafter w r e find it 
used by Sabbataj I Ion nolo, also of Southern Italy, 
in the year 925 (cf lus Commnito sal Libra della 
Creazioney ed Castelli, p. 3); likewise in a docu- 
ment, of date 1034, liom Kairwan (JQR xvi. 576). 
The beginning of this eia coincides with the year 
3760 B.C., hut its accmaoy was questioned in the 
16th cent, by Azaria de Rossi in his Meor Enayim 
(ed. princ.y Mantua, 1534) The well-known 


Karaite Firko witch professes to have discovered 
another mundane era in epitaphs fiom the Crimea; 
this begins 151 yeais belore the ordinal y Jewish 
eia, 1 e. in 3911 B 0 , but is undoubtedly spunous 
(cf. Harkavy, op at. 152). An eia leek’oncd from 
the captivity of Samaria, which is assumed to have 
begun in 596 11 c. (Le-galuthenu) s and found in 
uimilai epitaphs, which are said to date fiom the 
years A.D. 6, 30, 55, 89, and 369 (Firkowitch, A hue, 
Zikkaron, nos. 1-4 and 25), is likewise a fabneation, 
as is conclusively shown by Haikavy (p 144 ff.). 
In recent tunes the Zionists also have adopted the 
era of Le-galuthenu ; hut in this case the term 
denotes the destiuction of the second Temple, 
which they assign to A.D. 70. 

Literature — A complete catalogue of works uj>on the Jewish 
calendar will l>e found m the relative passages of Stemschneider, 

* Die Mathematik bei d Juden ' (Bibliotheca Mathematica , 1893- 
1901, Abhandl zur Gesch d Mathematik, \x 473-483, MGWJ, 
1905-1907) The oldest surviving treatise is that of Joshua b 
'Alan (9th or 10th cent ), preserved in a work (ed llarkavy, in 
Hagg&ren, iv 75-79, cf Poznariski, Ztsehr f hebr Bibliog vn. 
130-131) of Ben Mashiafy, a Karaite (1st half of 10th cent ) The 
calendar was dealt with in Saadya Gaon’s lost Arab work, 
Kitdb al-\bbur , see, most recently, Poznariski, loc cit xu 
122, no 27, and Marx, REJ lvm 299 The first complete and 
systematic ae< ount that has come down to us is that given in 
al-Blrfinl’s Chronology of Ancient A atoms (ed Sachau, Leipzig, 
1878 , Eng tr , London, 1879), clis vn xiv The earliest Jewish 
writer on the subject in Europe was Hasan lia-Dayyan of 
Cordova (fl 972) , three works on the calendar are attributed 
to him. but survive only in a few quotations The treatise of 
Isaac b Baruch ibn Albalia of Cordova (1035-1094) is also 
lost, but fairl\ large quotations therefrom are found in the 
work of Abraham b. Hiya of Bauelona (beginning of 12th 
cent ), whose Sefer ha-'Jbbftr (ed Filipowski, London, 1851) is 
one of the most important on the subjet t A short treatise 
bearing the same name was composed by Abraham ibn Ezra 
(1092-1167, ed Halberstam, L>ck, 1874), Moses Maimonides 
(11 15-1204), at the age of 23, wrote a small monograph entitled 
Ma'amdr ha-'lbbtir (ed pnne 1489, Germ by Dunner, Die 
alteste astionom Schuft d Maimonides, Wurzburg, 1902), 
which, however, is of little value , but the relative section of 
his Religions Code (Hih hath Qiddush ha-llodesh , Germ trs and 
edd by Ilildeshenner 11881], Mahler [1889], Baneth [1898-1903]) 
is of eminent value A work dealing with principles, Yesdd 
OlAm , was written m 1310 by Isaac b Joseph Israeli in Toledo 
(ed pnne , Berlin, 1777 , critical ed , Berlin, 1840-48, the 
section dealing with the literary history [apart], ed W’eikert, 
Home, 19011 The Shef nth Josef (Salomon, 1521, 1568) of Joseph 
b. ShemtoD b Jeshu'a, written in 1489, has already been men- 
tioned The following also deserve notice Seb Munster, 
Kalendarnnn Ileb. (Basel, 1537), which contains an anony- 
mous Heb work upon the calendar with Munster’s Lat tr , 
Issachar ibn Sausan, Tilffpiin Issachar (ed pnne , Constanti- 
nople, 1564) , Eliezer b. Jacob Belin, 'Jbionoth (Lublin, 
1614-15), and Scaliger, de Eniendatione Temporum (3rd [best] 
ed 1629) 

The following w T oiks, from the 19th cent and later, are 
worthy of note Ideler, Ifandb d math v techn Chioiwlogie , 
l (Berlin, 1825) pp 477-683, L M Lewisohn, Gesch u System 
d jud Kalendn wesens (Leipzig, 185b), Slonimski, Ye soda 
ha-'lbbur (ed pnne , Warsaw , 1853, 3rd [last] ed , Warsaw, 
1889), A. Schwarz, Der jud Kalendet histonich v astro- 
nomisch untersucht (Breslau, 1872), J Lurie, Matcmatitche- 
skaja teorja jexvrejskaho kalendarja (‘ Mathematical Theory of 
the Jewish Calendar,’ in Russian, Mohtlev, 1S87 , cf Born- 
stein in the Ifakkerem, i 317-336), S B Burnaby, Elements 
of the Jewish and the Muhammadan Calendar (London, 1901), 
pp 1-S04 , Schurer, GJV l ** (Leipzig, 1901) 745- 7<>0, C. Adler 
and M Friedlander, art ‘Calendar,’ in JE (ni [1902] pp. 
498-508), A Kistner, Der Kalender d Juden (Carlsruhe, 
1905) 

Tables for syn< hronizmg Jewish dates with the Christian era, 
and for other purposes, as also calendars for prolonged periods, 
have been framed by the following Isidore Loeb, Tables dn 
Calendner juif depuis Vhe chrUxcnne jusqu' au xxx* sil'cle 
(Pans, 1886), which likewise gives the older literature , Sossnitz, 
Jddn Olamim (Warsaw, 1888), E. Mahler, Chronol Ver- 
glewhvngstabellen , etc , Heft n (Vienna, 1889) up (>9-140, M. 
Simon, 200 -jahnger Kalender zur Umwandlung ties jud Datums , 
etc (for A r> 1781-2000, Berlin, 1889), and IZOOgahnget Paiallel- 
Kalender d jud u. chnstl Zcitrechnung (for S00-J 996, Berlin, 
1895), B Zuckermann, Anleitung u Tabellcnz Vergfeichung 
jud u chri8tl Zeitan gahen (Breslau, 1891) , E Jusu£, Tab! as 
de reduccwn del computo hebiauo al chnstiano y vice icrsa 
(Madrid, 1904), Schrain, Kalendanogtaphtscheu ch umologische 
Tafeln (Leipzig, 1908), et< 

Special questions relating to the calendar and its history are 
dealt with by the following (names m alphabetical order). 
Azaria de Rossi (tl584) in Ma^ref la- Reset (ed Filipoweki, 
London, 1854) , L Bendavid, Zur Reiechnung u. Gesch d jud 
Kalenders (Berlin, 1817), refutation by M Kornick, Dabar 
be-'itto (Breslau, 1817), A Epstein, Mikadmomyothha-Ychudtm 
(i [Vienna, 1887] 1-22, cf Bornstein in Hakkerem, l 290-317) , 
A Geiger m Jud. Ztsehr . vi 141-151, B Goldberg, Note sin 
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le calendner iu\f( Paris, 1883); D. Oppenheim, in MGWJ v. 
412-419, H. M. Pineles, Darka shelTora (Vienna, 1801, pp. 
21 1-262) , Th. Reinach, m UEJ ill. 90-94 , A. Schwarz, in 
MGWJ xxxii. 876-388, M. Steinschneider, in Hayyina (ed 
S. Sachs, i. [Berlin, 18611 pp. 17-36), and in Braun's JUd 
Volkskalender (1896-96); B. Zuckermann in MGWJ v 182- 

186 » et0 - Samuel PoznaAski. 


CALENDAR (Mexican and Mayan).— The 
ancient Mexicans and Mayas, as well as the 
Zapotecs, who inhabited the tiact of country lying 
between these peoples, represented the same general 
type of civilization, and used a calendar essentially 
the same in chaiacter. We are moie conversant 
with this calendar than with any other of their 
institutions; and, especially in regard to the 
Mexican and Mayan hieroglyphics, where it plays 
a commanding part as a medium of divination, it 
forms m leality the basis of all our knowledge. 
For its reconstruction we are indebted mainly to the 
researches of E. Seler and E. Forstemann, but we 
possess as yet no conclusive answers to the follow- 
ing vital questions: (1) To what shall we trace 
the tonalamatl (Mex. ‘book of days’) of 260 days, 
which, in conjunction with the solar year of 365 
days, forms the foundation of the calendar? (2) 
Was provision made for intercalations m the solar 
year? (3) How are the dates of the Dresden 
Mayan MS 1 * III and the Mayan monuments to be 
adjusted to our own chronology ? 

x. The tonalamatl, one of the two main con- 
stituents of the calendar, consists of 260 days, 
reckoned by means of 20 distinct symbols of days 
in combination with the numbers 1 to 13 The 
peculiar nature of the arrangement may be learned 
from the accompanying table, as found in the 
Mexican Codex Boigia 5 and the related hiero- 
glyphics. (For the sake of convenience the order 
of sequence is given heie as from left to light and 
downwards, instead of from right to left and up- 
wards, as in the original. The Roman numbers 
repiesent tho several day-symbols.) 


Mexican. Mayan (Yucatan). 


XIII Acatl 

reed. 

Been 

worn out 

XIV Ocelotl 

jaguar. 

lx 

? 

XV Quauhth 
XVI. Cozea- 

eagle 

Men 

maker. 

great hawk 

Cib 

perfumery. 

quauhth 

(sarco* 



rhamphus 

papa). 



XVIT Olin 

motion. 

Caban 

what is exuded (?). 

XVIII. Teopatl 

flint. 

E’tznab 

XIX. Qmauitl 

XX. Aochitl 

rain 

(E tz) hard (?) 

Cauac storm 

flower. 

Ahau 

king, sun 


Were we to compare the names and symbols 
current in Mexico with those of the other Mayan 
dialects, the coirespondence m meaning, so far 
recognizable from the above lists, would bo rendered 
clearer still. 

This period of 260 days is most probably to be 
explained as the equivalent of nine lunar revolu- 
tions, especially as the days of the tonalamatl are 
conjoined— often continuously— with representa- 
tions of nine gods, the so-called ‘Lords of the 
nijjht,’ who may thus bo regarded as tho original 
deities of the nine lunar months ; nine revolutions 
of the moon, however, may well represent the 
approximate duration of pregnancy. 1 Then, as the 
numerical system of these peoples was based upon 
20, the number of days m a tonalamatl may be 
lepiesented as thirteen twenties. This explanation 
seems more probable than any other that lias been 
advanced. (1) The factor 13 lias been derived from 
the period during which the moon was actually 
observed to wax or wane; but this would not 
yield a continuous reckoning, as it ignores the 
interlude of invisibility at new moon. (2) The 
number 260 has been explained as indicating the 
peiiod of visibility of the planet Venus as an even- 
ing star. The actual period of visibility, however, 
whether as a morning or as an evening star, amounts 
only to some 243 days. (3) The tonalamatl has 
been derived from the lifty-two-year cycle, since 


Table I. 


1 2 3 4 6 6 7 

I II III IV V VI VII 

VII VIII IX X XI XII XIII 

XIIIXIV XV XVI XVII XVIII XIX 

XIX XX I II III IV V 

V VI VII VIII IX X XI 


8 

9 10 

11 

12 13 

1 1 2 3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

11 

12 

13 

VIII 

IX X 

XI 

XII XIII 1 

XIV XV XVI XVII XVIII XIX 

XX 

I 

IT HI 

IV 

V 

VI 

XIV 

XV XVI XVII XVIII XIX 

XX I II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII VIII IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XX 

I II 

III 

IV V 

VI VII VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 

XIII 

XIV XV XVI XVII XVIII 

VI 

VII VIII 

IX 

X XI 

XII XIII XIV 

XV 

XVI XVII XVIII 

XIX 

XX 1 

II 

III 

IV 

XII XIII XIV 

XV 

XVI XVII 

XVIII XIX XX 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI VII VIII 

IX 

X 


1 2 8 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 | 

XI XII XIII XIV XV XVI XVII XVIII XIX XX I II 111 

XVII XVIII XIX XX I II III IV V VI VII VIII IX 

III IV V VI VII VIII IX X XI XII XIII XIV XV 

IX X XI XII XIII XIV XV XVI XVII XVIII XIX XX I 
XV XVI XVII XVIII XIX XX I II III IV V VI VII 


I 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 

IV V VI VII VIII IX X XI XII XIII XIV XV XVI 

X XI XII XIII XIV XV XVI XVII XVIII XIX XX I II 

XVI XVII XVIII XIX XX I II III IV V VI VII VIII 

II III IV V VI VII VIII IX X XI XII XIII XIV 

VIII IX X XI XII XIII XIV XV XVI XVII XVIII XIX XX 


This arrangement of five superincumbent ranks 
of day-symbols also preponderates in the Mayan 
hieroglyphics, but there the tonalamatls aie not 
transcribed in full, and begin with any of the 52 
columns. 

The names of the day-symbols are represented 
in the lneioglyphics by pictures, and have come 
down to us in the following sequence :— 


Mexican. Mayan (Yucatan). 


I. Cipaetli 

crocodile (?). 

Imix 

female breast (?). 

II Eceatl 

wind 

Ik 

wind 

III Calli 

house 

Akbal 

night 

IV Cuetzpalin lizard 

Kan 

copious (?) 
biting snake. 

V Coatl 

serpent. 

Chicchan 

VI Miquizth 

death 

Cimi 

death 

VII Makati 

stag 

Manik 

that which 
hurries along 

VIII Tochtll 

rabbit 

Lamat 

? 

IX Atl 

water. 

Muluc 

that whh h is 
heaped up. 

X Itzcuintli 

dog 

Oc 

V 

XI Ctyomatli 

monkey. 

Ohuen 

monkey 

XII Mahnalli 

a herb 

Eb 

row of teeth 


1 ed Forstemann (2nd ed 1892) 

2 ed Due de Loubat, fol 1 f 


52 x 365 = 20 x 1 3 x 73. But to regard it as the sub- 
division of a longer penod fails to do justice to its 
primoidial character, as it forms tho basis of the 
calculation of the solar year, and must therefore 
have been m force before the latter. 

2. The solar year.— Tliero was no serial enumera- 
tion of tonalamatl periods, and it was impossible 
to distinguish one tonalamatl from another, as 
the continuous lepresentation of dates by means of 
cipher and symbol lesulted simply m an exact re- 
petition after every 260tli day Nor weie the solar 
years of 365 days (Mex. tonalpoualli , ‘ numbering 
of days’) enumerated from any particular starting- 
point. Nevertheless, in a prolonged succession of 
Umalamath it came about that, dui ing a period of 52 
solar yeais (Mex xippoualli , ‘numbeimg of years’), 
a particular day of the tonalamatl , discriminated 
by a particular combination of ciplici and symbol, 
coincided with the beginning or the yeai, thus 
lendeiing it possible to distinguish one year from 
another. As the tonalamatl contained 13 x 20=260 
days, and the year had 18x20 + 5=28 x 13 H 1=365 
j'Zrlia Nuttall, ’‘The Periodical Adjustments of the Ancient 
Mexican Calendar,’ American Anthropologist , vi. 496, 600, 
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days, any given entiy in the fonner moved forward 
upon the annual leekonmg by five symbols and 
one cipher. Only 4 of the 20 symbols, therefore, 
coincided with New Year’s Days, while the ciphers 
could vaiy 13 times ; whence it follows that the 
tonalamatl provided distinctive combinations for 
the first days of 4x13 — 52 successive years. But 
the New Year’s Days fell, not, as might be expected, 
on the days indicated by the tonalamatl symbols 
I (Cipactli), VI (Miqui/th), XI (Oeomatli), ami 
XVI (Cozcaquauhth), but upon XflL (Acatl), 
XVIII (Tecpatl), III (Calh), and VIII (Tochth), 
and thus the hfty -two-year cycle may be represented 
as follow s : 


1 

XIII 

XVIII 

III 

VIII 

2 

XVIII 

III 

VIII 

XIII 

3 

III 

VIII 

XIII 

XVJII 

4 

VIII 

XIII 

XVIII 

III 

6 

XIII 

XVIII 

III 

VIII 

0 

XVIII 

III 

VIII 

XIII 1 

7 

III 

VIII 

XIII 

XVIII 

8 

VIII 

XIII 

XVIII 

III 

9 

XIII 

XVIII 

III 

VIII 

10 

XVIII 

III 

VIII 

XIII 

11 1 

III 

VIII 

XIII 

XVIII 

12 1 

VIII 

XIII 

XVIII 

III 

13 

XIII 

XVIII 

III 

VIII 


Similarly, in the Dresden Mayjm MS and the 
Mayan monuments the years begin in regular 
order with days XIII (Ileen), XVIII (TC’tznab), III 
(Akbal), and VIII (Lamat), while m historical 
times, according to tradition, the years were 
reckoned in the order : IV (Kan), IX (Muluc), XIV 
(lx), and XIX (Cauac). 1 

As the tonalamatl datings, however , were 
simply repeated after 260 days, and could not 
therefore definitely fix a paiticular day even within 
the year, the system was supplemented by a division 
of the year into 18 twenties, with 5 residual days. 
We give here the usual enumeration of these 
periods of twenty days, but it should be stated 
that the Mexican and the Mayan lists did not syn- 
chronize : 

Mexican Mayan (Yucatan) 


1. Atl caualo or Quauifcl eua 

1 

Pop 

2. Tlacaxipeuallztli. 

2 

(Jo. 

3 To^oztontli. 

3 

Zip 

4. Ueitocoztlr. 

4 

Zo’t z. 

6 Toxcatl 

6 

Tzec 

0 Etz&lqualiztli. 

7 Tecuifhuitontli. 

6 

7 

Xul 

Yaxkin 

8 Ueitecuilhuitl 

8 

Mol 

9 Miccailhuitontli, or Tlaxochnnaco 

9 

Ch’en 

10. Ueinnccailhuitl, or Xocouetzi 

10 

Yax. 

11. Ochpanizth. 

12. Teotl eco. 

11. 

Zac. 

12 

Ceh. 

18. Tepeilhuitl. 

13 

Mac 

14. Quecholli 

14. 

Kaukin 

16. PanquetzalizttL 

16 

Muan 

10. Atemoztli. 

10 

Pax 

17. TititI 

17 

Kaj ab 

18. Izcalli ^ 

18 

On m ku 


These 18 ‘months’ (Mayan, mnal) aie followed 
by the five residual days (Mex. nemonteim , ‘ super- 
numerary ’ ; May. xma Jcaba 1cm , ‘ days without 
name’) at the end of the year. 

At the time of the conquest, according to Saha- 
gun, the beginning of the fiist (Mexican) month, 
Atl caualo, coincided approximately with that of 
our Febiuary, 8 and this would lraimomze with 
tho succession of Nature-festivals assigned to the 
several months, and necessarily associated with 
the seasons of the year. The first (Mayan) month, 
Pop, began about the middle of our July. 8 But, 
as no intercalations were made — so fai as known 
— for relatively short periods, the reckoning fell 
behind by one day in four years. This being 
duly allowed for, the statement that the Mayan 

1 Landa, Relacum de las cosas de Yucatan , ed. Brasaeur de 
Bourbourg (1864), p 200 

y Sahagun, Hrnona general de las corns de Nueoa Espafla , 
ad. Bustamente (Mexico, 1829), i 60. 

* Landa, op. cit . p. 276 


year began with the 1st of Pop has been authenti- 
cated and found correct, while the earlier notices 
of Atl caualo as the liist month of the Mexican 
year do not accord with om calculations. Accord- 
ing to these, m fact, the Mexican yeai began with 
the 1st of Toxcatl, 1 i e at the beginning of May, 
when the sun in Ins noi them journey passed thiough 
the zenith, and w'as ievi\ed by tho sacrifice of his 
human counter part But if we may argue fiom 
the fact that theie w as among the Mayas a festival 
covenng the five lesuluary days at the close of tho 
yeai, that people likewise must at some carliei 
period have begun then year with other months, 
viz Yaxkin and Pax — two dates, that is, m force 
at the same time, and sepaiated from each other 
by 180 days. 3 Allowance having been made foi 
the neglected intercalary days, tho beginning of 
the Mexican year— the 1st of Toxcatl — synchronizes 
with our reckoning as fol low’s 

Year 1 Acatl 4th May 1519-1520 
Year 2 Tecpatl 3id May 1520-1521 
Yeai 3 Calh. 3id May 1521-1522, 

etc i 

Although, as has all cad y been said, there rs nothing 
to show tli at the calendar was adjusted by means 
of mtercalaiy days, the statements of the eaily 
wi iters having pioved to be altogether illusory, 
yet, as the sequence of the Nature-festivals must 
nave conesponded with that of the months, it is 
absolutely certain that the discrepancy was com- 
pensated for in some way. As yet, howevei, the 
hieroglyphics liavo yielded no quite incontrovert- 
ible evidence to show that the Mexicans gave any 
theoretical recognition to the difficulty 4 This also 
holds good of the bit an- periods of tho Mayas, 
with which we are now to deal, and in connexion 
with which we shall discuss the problem of syn- 
chronism in fuller detail 

3. The Katun-penods of the Mayas. — The 

Mexican calendar was quite inadequate foi any 
term beyond 52 years, as after that period the 
characterization of dates began simply to locur, 
and theie was no successive enumeration of the 
52-year cycles. The Mayas, however, had a sup- 
plementary reckoning by means of La tun (periods 
of 20 x 360 days), the subdivision of 360 days being 
called a tun (‘stone’) These periods weie desig- 
nated accenting to the days on which they severally 
began, and, while this fust day always coincided 
with the same one of the 20 day-symbols, viz Ahau , 
its numerical coefficient increased by 11 m every 

f . 20 x 360 ckq 1 1 T4- 

successive katun , as ^ — —553 + 11. It was 

therefore possible to discnrmnate 13 such periods 
by prefixed numerals as follows : 13 (Ahau), 11, 9, 
7, 5, 3, 1, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, and 2. Chronological 
references that pass beyond tho resultant cycle 
(r 13 x 20 yoars) do not merit serious regard. The 
calculations of Selei, 6 which aie based upon the 
identity of 2 lx, 1 Pop w ith 14th July 1543, yield 
tho following synchronism : 


Katun 

Year 

First Day of 
Katun 

Date of the 

Julian Calendar 

8 Ahau 

11 lx 

7 Ch'en 

29th January 1136 

0 Ahau 

6 lx 

7 Zo’tz 

15th October 1455 

4 Ahau 

11 Muluc 

12 Kayab 

3rd July 1475 

2 Ahau 

5 Muluc 

12 Ceh 

19th March 1495 

13 Ahau 

12 Muluc 

12 Yaxkin 

6th December 1614 

11 Ahau 

6 Muluc 

12 Uo 

22nd August 1534 

9 Ahau 

12 Kan 

17 Muan 

9th May 1554 

7 Ahau 

0 Kan 

17 Yax 

24th January 1674 

5 Ahau 

13 Kan 

17 Tzec 

10th October 1693 


1 Seler, Oesammelte Abhandlungen , i 177 f. 3 ib I. 703. 

3 Cf the table given bv de Jonghe, 4 Der altmexicamsche 
Kalender,' in ZE (1900) p 612 

4 Seler (111 199 f ) has made an attempt to prove intercalations 
in the hieroglyphics. 

• Op. ci t. 1 . 683 f. 
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In the Diesden MS and upon the monuments — 
especially the stelue of Copan( Honduras), Quirigua 
(Guatemala), and Palenque (Chiapas) — eras of still 
longer duration are referred to by simple enumcia- 
tion of the days that had elapsed from a ccitain 
mythical date indicated by the expiession 4 Aliau, 
8 Cunicu. But as the terminating date that is to 
be fixed is likewise specified by the day of the 
tonalamatl and the year, it is plain that the sum 
of the simply enumerated days will lepresent the 
period lying between the termini. Here the hguies 
carry us beyond a total of 9 x 20 x 20 x 360 days, 
i.e. moie than 9x20 katuns , or 9 cycles, or 3550 
x 365 + 250 days. But the dates of the monuments 
themselves all fall within the following oi 10th 
cycle, and are all embraced within a span of little 
more than 350 yeais, oi — if we also take into 
account the most extieme dates in the Leyden 
nephrite plinth (fiom the frontier of Honduras 
and Guatemala), which belong to the 9th cycle, and 
m the stele fragments from Sacchand (Guatemala) 
— 560 years. Unfortunately, however, this chrono- 
logy cannot be brought into relation with our own, 
for the simple reason that, as already noted, in 
Yucatan during historical times the years were 
designated by a different senes of day-symbols. 

4. The Venus-period. — Both in Mexican and in 
Mayan MSS the periodic time of the planet Venus 
is indicated by means of the tonalamatl symbols 
and the dates of the month respectively. Leaves 
46-50 of the Mayan MSS in Diesden exhibit 5 
such revolutions of 584 days each, which, corre- 
sponding approximately to the sum of the two 
periods of visibility and the intermediate intervals, 
are severally divided into stages of 90, 250, 8, and 
236 days. 1 In the Codex Borgia, foil. 53-4, how- 
ever, there is noted, along with other Venus-penods, 
one of 5x 13 = 65 revolutions. 2 Now 5 revolutions 
amount to 5 x 584 = 8 x 365 days ; and 65 revolutions 
to 65 x 584 = 2 x 52 x 365 days, i.e. twice the Mexican 

cycle of 52 years. Then, as ^—=29 + 4, and 

=44 + 12, the symbol and cipher of the tonalamatl 
move forward upon each successive revolution of 
Venus by 4 and 12 days respectively, so that the 
first day of each revolution will recurrently coincide 
with only 5 of the 20 day-symbols, thus . 


The 65 Venus-Peiuods. 


1 

I 

XIII 

V 

XVII 

IX 

13 

V 

XVII 

IX 

I 

XIII 

12 

IX 

I 

XIII 

V 

XVII 

11 

XIII 

V 

XVII 

IX 

I 

10 

XVII 

IX 

I 

XIII 

V 

9 

I 

XIII 

V 

XVII 

IX 

8 

V 

XVII 

IX 

I 

XIII 

7 

IX 

I 

XIII 

V 

XVII 

6 

XIII 

V 

XVII 

IX 

I 

6 

XVII 

IX 

I 

XIII 

V 

4 

I 

XIII 

V 

XVII 

IX 

8 

V 

XVII 

IX 

I 

XIII 

2 

IX 

I 

XIII 

V 

XVII 


The Venus-period, however, vas not used for 
determining dates 

Literature — E. Forstemann, Erlautervnqen zur Maya - 
handschnft der kgl. ojfentl Bibl zu Dresden (1886), also Zur 
Entzifferung der Mayahandschn/ten , i.-v. (Dresden, 1887-95); 
E. Seler, Gesammelte A bhandlungen (Berlin), i (1902) pp 102, 
417 , 607 , 677 , 688 , 600 , 618, 668, 712, 792, lii. (1908) p 199 , 
Cyrus Thomas, ‘The Maya Year,' 18 Bull BE (1894), and 
* Mayan Calendar Systems,' 19 and #£ RBEW (1900, 1903), Zelia 
Nuttall, * The Periodical Adjustments of the Ancient Mexican 
Calendar,* in American Anthropologist , vl (1904) 480, Good- 
man, The Archaic Maya Inscriptions (1897), in Maudsley, 
Bwlogia Centrali- Americana, viil ; de Jonghe, ‘Deraltinexioan- 
ische Kalender,’ in ZE xxxviu (Berlin, 1906) p 485 , Brinton, 
Native Cal oj Cent. Amer. and Mexico (Philadelphia, 1893) 

K. Th Preuss. 

1 Forstemann, Erlauterunqen zur Mayahandschn/t der kgl. 
offentl Bibl zu Diesden ( 1886), p 652 

2 Given also in the allied Codex Vaticanus, No. 3773, foil. 
80 - 84 . 


CALENDAR (Muslim). — Although the era of 
Islam begins with the 15th (16th) of July A.D. 622 
(Buhari, iv. 248 f.), the lunai year, peculiar to the 
Muslims, was not established till the year A.H. 10. 
When Muhammad in that year (A.D. 631) made 
his last pilgi image to Mecca ( hinat-al-wada *), and 
in a solemn address (hutba) enligntened his follow- 
ing of believers concerning the essentials of Islam, 
he arranged, among other matters, that the year 
should consist of 12 lunar months of 29 (28, 30) 
days each, and that intercalation (nasV) was to be 
forbidden (Qiu’an, ix. 36 ff. ; Ibn llisham, p. 968; 
Vakidi-Well hausen, p. 431 ; Buhari, ii. 212, 9f.). 
Four months, Dhu-l-qa‘da, Dhfi-l-bij ja, Mubarram, 
and Ilajab, were to be inviolable ( hurum ), i.e. were 
not to be disturbed by internecine warfare (Qur’tln, 
ix. 36; Buhari, vi. 224, 3f.). It is evident from 
this arrangement alone that the Arabs, or, more 
accurately, the Meccans, had had a more or less 
perfect solar year. This assumption finds support 
also in the names of the months, which m part 
indicate clearly certain definite seasons of the 
year — a situation, m the case of a changeable lunar 
year, evidently out of the question. If ye take 
the etymology of the names together with his- 
torical, literary, and climatic data, we shall have 
the following anangement of the pre-Islamic year: 

The two Jumudd months indicate the real winter, 
from about the middle of Dec. till the middle of 
Feb. Then the two RabV months, which signify 
etymologically the grazing season, must indicate 
the time of year when the herbage of the desert 
and the steppes, springing up after the autumn 
rams, atlords the herds oi the nomads a glorious 
relief from the summer’s discomforts ; i.e. from the 
middle of Oct. to the middle of Dee. In agree- 
ment with this, the month Safar (Sept -Oct.) is 
the transition from the height of summer to 
autumn. The preceding month, with which the 
year begins, leveals its character m its name al- 
M uharram ; it is the sacred month, in pre-Islamic 
times sacred peihaps on account of the harvest 
and the vintage, with which the Hebrews (Ex 
23 10 34 22 ) also connected a festival. Instead of 
Muhairani- Safar, one may also say ‘the two 
Safars’; so that for the first half of the year we 
have not 6 months, but 3 double months. Pro- 
ceeding from JumCuld , the etymologically obscure 
months Ilajab , Sha'han , and Shauwdl must in- 
clude, respectively, Fob. -March, March-Apr., and 
May-June Ramadan , suggesting heat, indicates 
the coming of the warmth of summer (April-May). 
The month Rajab was, before Islam, and has 
remained in Islam, a holy month. Perhaps the 
original reason for this is that it designated the 
springtime and the firstborn. Ewald and W. 
Kobertson Smith were right in seeing in it a 
parallel to the Hebrew jpesah ; Rajab and Sha'ban 
together are called alft) ar-Rajabdni . The names 
of the two last months, Dhud-qa'da and Dhu-l-hijja, 
indicate the time of rest and of pilgrimage. * The 
Islamic festival of sacrifices is celebrated in the 
latter month (cf. Festivals [Muslim]). The pagan 
festival that lies at the basis of it had probably 
some solar significance. This is indicated by the 
Islamic name ( adha , etc.), which in itself has 
nothing to do with* the sacrificial animal, and also 
by the part which the Shai{dn plays in it, for 
shaitdn meant originally the heat of the sun 
( s/shyt), though in Islam it became identified with 
Satan. It is important to note that the Arabs, 
like the Hebrews, began their year in autumn and 
always celebrated spring and autumn festivals. 

Besides the above-mentioned names of months, there have 
come down to us also some archaic ones which have a local 
significance; cf. Lane’s Lex., 1868-89, iv 1612 b , 8 v ‘Shahr*; 
Iaeler, Handbuch der Chronologic, ii. 495 (following Golius) In 
Islam such names of months as are not distinguished by I or II 
usually received pious epithets, as: al-Mufiatram alhaidm; 
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Safar al-hair , ‘the hunger of good,' euphemistically, because 
ft was held to bo the month of ill lm k , Ha jab al laid, ‘the 
isolated,' because it stood apart fiom the other holy months, 
or ii al-axamm, ‘the deaf,' because it heard no dash of 
arms (?) ; Sha'ban al-mu a?zani or ai>h sharif ; Shauwdl al mu- 
karram. The names used m the Maghrib (western North 
Africa) differ from those elsewhere, in that the months there 
are named after the Islamic festivals * ‘Ashura - Muharram , 
8h&ye“Ashura = Safar, al-\Iulud=Kabi‘I , Shaye‘abM II, 
‘Id al-Fitr = Shau wal , Ram al a‘yad (between the Festivals) — 
Dhu-l-qaMa , al-‘Id al Kabir — Phu-l-hijja It is notew orthy that 
the custom of reckoning thiee double months in the first half 
of the year (see above) has been there preserved. 

The Arabs adopted the \^eek (of. Festivals 
[Muslim]) fiom the Jews and Christians. Besides 
archaic names foi the days of the week, they genei- 
ally use the designations that are current m the 
Christian Church (F Ruhl, Chronologic , p. 58) ; 
u. from Monday to Thursday = days II— V ; Sun* 
day = I; Friday is called al-jum'a , ‘the meeting ’ 
(for worship) , Saturday = a't-sa bt, the Sabbath. 

Moreover, the Arabs had and still lia\e more 
general designations for the seasons, based on the 
constellations, ram, and temperatuie But the^e 
names change according to the country and the 
climate (cf Lane’s Lex. m 1254, s.v. ‘ Zaman ' , 
A. Socj.ti, Dlwdn , 1900, l 291). 

If what has been said above makes it quite 
certain that the Arabs once knew a solai yeai, it is 
lust as indubitable that they originally and lo( ally 
followed the lunar reckoning doA\n to the time of 
Islam. The old Hebrew custom, as an ell as the 
traces of moon- worship among all the Semites, 
makes this quite piobable. Especially may be 
cited the ritual expiessions hdllala , nhnlla (lied) 
hillel , ‘to piaise* [CodJ), which is explained by 
hildl, ‘new moon,’ ‘ciestent 5 Moieovei, Muham- 
mad could not have \entured to establish an 
institution of such weighty consequences if he 
had not found a popular basis for it. Theie lias 
been much speculation as to the leasons why tins 
step was taken by him. These can hardly have 
been other than religious. As we have seen, the 
heathen festivals weie connected with the solar 
year. Further, the nomadic Aiabs obseived the 
stars closely, and explained natuial phenomena by 
their influence. Through a radical separation fiom 
these conditions, Muhammad wished to draw the 
believers away from Nature to Ins God (Allah) as 
the creator, causer, and preservei of all things 
(Listin al^Arab, l. 172, v. r. ‘Nau’) While the 
Christian Church did not succeed m doing away 
Avi tli the 1st of Januniy as the beginning of the 
year, which day it condemned as ‘ antiquus error,’ 
Muhammad accomplished tins, although with dis- 
astrous consequences. So patent aie the evils of a 
purely lunai year whose long tli varies (cf Festivals 
[Muslim]), owing to piinntive methods of observa- 
tion and determination of the neiv moon, that 
efforts to correct them have never ceased from the 
beginning to the piesent day 

Apart from the determination of the tunes of 
prayer, there lies m this the mam cause Avliy 
astronomy so flourished among the Muslim peoples 
The festivals, which have thus been detached from 
their natural bases, run noAV tluough all the 
seasons of the year , and in about 33 solar years 
the Arabic year returns to its starting-point. The 
eia was formed by Friday (Thursday) the 16th 
(15 th) of July, 622 AD., i c. the 1st of Muharram 
of the year m which Muhammad finished his 
Hijra (emigration) from Mecca to Medina. Of this 
beginning Ideler says ‘ The 15th is to be accepted 
when it is a matter of astronomical obsei vations, 
but the 16th when it is a matter of bringing about 
an agreement betAveen the cyclic reckoning, the 
appearance of the moon, and the popular Aiabian 
calendar.’ A neAv month begins when tAvo trust- 
worthy Muslims have obseived (ar-ru'ya) the 
crescent moon (htldl) in open field or on mountains 
and notify this to the authonties, the Ijakiin or 


the QadL The day is leikoned fiom one sunset 
(nmghrib) to anothei. The days of the month aie 
counted either consecutn ely or in the same an ay 
as m the medieval concur turlo Bonomensis, which 
took its ongin in upper Italy m the 8th cent A.D. 
and spread fiom theie to Fiance ami Geimany 
(cf J)u Cange, Ulo\sm nun, «s v. ‘Men, sis*; Ruhl, 
Chronologic , p 75 f. ; Wnght, Arab . Gram*, 1875, n. 

§ 111 ; Caspaii, Aiah Gram 1887, § 476). 

As a lemedy for the vague duration of the 
pm ely popular lunai year of the Muslims, the 
astronomers have established a cyclic yeai, Avluch 
has been adopted also by historians. The months 
aie reckoned alternately as 30 and 29 days The 
oidinarv year contains 354 days. The intercala- 
tion, wliicli m pie-Islanuc times avrh attended to 
by the Fuqami, a clan of Kimlna, is now canied 
out in the folloAwng fashion Jn a cycle of 30 
yeai s, the \ears 2, 5, 7, 10, 13, 16 (15), 18, 21, 
24, 26, 29 add a day to their last month Such a 
year is called .s ana fatbisa , but the common year 
s ana basHa. As in this case scholars, so also 
many enlightened rulers of Islam, endeavoured, in 
the face of the prohibition of the Vi outlet, to 
substitute foi the pui ely lunar year a solai year 
that would meet better the needs of the peasantry, 
the collecting of taxes, and the administration of 
the State. In tins connexion may be mentioned 
the efforts of the Fa timid al-‘Aziz, about 366 A H , 
Avhose leform lasted until 501 ; further, the eflorts 
of the ‘Abbasid Kliallf at-Ta’i‘ (ruling 363-381 
A H.), whose refoim continued even under the 
Ottomans; of the Seljuq Malik Shah, about 471 
A H., avIio reformed the old Beisian calendar Avith 
the help of the AAell-known poet ‘Omar Jjayyam 
and other astionomeis ; seveial attempts under the 
IMJfins, the Feisian Mongols, and the partial refoim 
by the Ottoman Government in the 19tli century. 
In Egypt, at present, the Giegoi lan calendar is used 
for mm-religious purposes Frequent use is also 
made of the Coptic calendar in Egypt, and of the 
old Greek calendar in Syiia. Among the Berbeis 
of the Maglmb the Julian names of the months 
have remained in use do an ii to the present day. 

Sinco the 18th cent, efloits have been made to 
piepare for seliolaily purposes a concordance of the 
Islamic and European chronologies It was after 
an attempt m IS Ait de vtnjier Ivs dates (1821-44) 
that Ideler fiist lixed astronomically the relation 
between the two systems. The tables published by 
Wustenfeld in 1854, and the numerous reprints of 
them, make a knowledge of Islamic lunar dates 
accessible noAv to all. The Genevan physicist and 
numismatist Fr. Soret has laid doAvn a very handy 
formula for converting the one date into the other 
(Lettres svr la numismat iquc mnsulmane , 1864, 
p 3411’.). Given the year oi the Ilijia (A), if Ave 
avisIi to know the Christian year (X) the formula 

“ A-f^. 622-X. 
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CALENDAR (Persian). — The ancient Iranian 
calendar falls into two distinct categones — tho Old 
Persian and the Avesta — which diftei from each 
other in important respects, although the former 
system, dating, at least, from the period of the 
Achaemenians ( q.v . ), shows certain tendencies which 
were later fully developed in the Avesta reckoning 
of time. 

I* The Old Persian calendar was divided into 
twelve months, but the names of only nine of 
these are known, and their exact set pi once is a 
matter of doubt. The Old Persian inscription of 
Darius at BehistQn records the names as follows : 
Garmapada (‘footstep of heat’), Thuravahaia 
(‘mighty spring ’), Thaigarei (‘garlic-gatherer ’ [?]), 
Bagayadi (‘homage to the deities’), Adukam 
(‘digging of the canals’), Athriyadiya (‘worship 
of the fire ’), Anamaka (‘nameless ’), and Viyakhna 
(‘ ice-fiee’ [?], ‘ assembly-month ’[?]), to which the 
New Elamitic version (in. 43) adds Markazanash 
(Old Persian * Margazana, ‘brood of buds’) It is 
clear, from a comparison of the Old Persian and 
Babylonian versions of the Belnstun inscriptions, 
that Thuravahara 30 corresponded to lyyar ( Apnl- 
May) 30, Thaigarei 9 to Slvan (May-June) 0, 
Athriyadiya 26 to Kislev (Novembei-Decembei ) 26, 
Anamaka 27 to Tebeth ( Decern ber-Januaiy) 27, 
and Viyakhna 14, 22 to Adar (February- March) 
14, 22 Several divergent oiders of the Old 
Persian months have been proposed, particularly 
by Rawlmson, Oppert, Unger, Justi, and Praset 
(and King and Thompson), whose sequences are 
thus tabulated by Ginzel, Hdbch . d. mathemat. und 
techn . Chronologie , i. (Leipzig, 1906) 276 : — 


in any classical author to the Iranian calendar : 
‘ Magos trecenti ct sexaginta quinque iuvenes 
sequebantui puniceis amiculis velati, diehus totius 
anni pares numero • quippe Pei sis qiioquc in 
totidem dies descuptus est annus’ (Quintus 
Curtius, ill. lii. 10). Nothing is known of any 
method of intercalation employed m the Old 
Pei Man calendar. 

2. Thu Avosta calendar is much better known 
than the Old Peisian, although the Avesta writ- 
ings themselves contain no fonnal list of months. 
Af ring Cm lii. 7-11, it is true, gives the names of 
five months and five days, and both tho Sirdzas 
give the names of the thirty days of the month ; 
but the most reliable source for the month-list is 
the Pahlavi literature, which is supplemented to a 
certain extent by Pei so- Arabic writers and a few 
Byzantine chronologists. Thus BundahiSn xxv. 20 
(tr. West, SBE v. 97) states that ‘ the auspicious 
month Fravartln, the month Ar^valnst, and the 
month Horvadat are spring ; the month Tir, the 
month Amerddat, and the month SatvalrS are 
summer ; the month Mitio, tho month Avan, and 
the month Ataro aie autumn; the mon^h Din, 
the month Vohftman, and the month Spendarmat 
aie winter.’ The days of the month were named 
as follows : Afiharmazd, Vohuman, Artavahist, 
Satvaho, Spendarmat, Horvadat, Amerodat, Din 

f a Ataro, A tai 6, Avail, XursSt, Mali, Tir, Gos, 
)in pa Mitrfi, Mitr<5, Sros, liasnu, Fravartin, 
Yahram, Ram, Vat, Din pa Din, Din, Ar£, Astat, 
Asman, Zamyat, Maraspend, and Anlran (c?. 
BCmdahiAn xxvu. 24; S/ulyast Id-Shdyast xxii.- 
xxni. ; and tho Madigan-i Si-roz , tr. Darab 


Babylonian. 


Old Persian 



Rawlinson. 

Oppert. 

Nisan 

Bagayadi 

Garmapada 

lyyar 

Thuravahara 

Thuravahara 

Sivan 

Thaigarei 

Thaigarei 

Tammaz 

Adtikani 


Ab 

Garmapada 


Elul 


# 

Tishri 


Bagayadi 

March esh van 

Margazana 

Adukani 

Kislev 

Athriyadiya 

Athriyadiya 

Tebeth 

Anamaka 

Anamaka 

Sliebafc 


Maigazana 

Adar 

Viyakhna 

Viyakhna 


Of all these series, Oppert’s seems the most 
probable to the present writer, who has abandoned 
the view expressed by him in Geiger-Kuhn’s 
Grundriss der iran. Philologie , ii. (Strassburg, 
1904) 677. 

Tho date at which the year began is as uncertain 
as the order of the months. Oppert suggests that 
it commenced with Bilgay&di (September-October), 
which is admitted by all to have corresponded with 
the Babylonian Tishri. This would, of course, 
correspond with the beginning of the Hebrew civil 

ear (cf. Ex 23 16 34 ,i2 ), and might receive a certain 

egree of support from the name of the month, 
4 homage to the deities.’ It seems far more prob- 
able, however, that the year actually began with 
Garmapada (or, according to Justi, with Thura- 
vahara), corresponding to Nisan (March-Apnl). 
This would make the commencement of the old 
Persian year harmonize with both the Avesta and 
the Babylonian systems, as well as with the 
Hebrew sacred year (cf. Ex 12 18 ). 

The days of the month were numbered, instead 
of named, as in the Avesta calendar, except that 
the last day of the month was termed jiyamna , 
‘diminishing,’ ‘ending.* There were, apparently, 
thirty days m each month, as in the Avesta and 
the early Babylonian calendars. The year con- 
tained 365 days, as is shown by the only reference 


Unger. 

Justi. 

Pra§ek. 

Thflravahara 

Tharavahara 



Thaigarei 

Thaigarei 

Thuiavahara 

Adukani 

Adukani 

Thaigarei 

Margazana 

, 

Garmapada 

Garmapada 

Garmapada 


Bagayadi 

Bagayadi 

Bagayadi 

Athriyadiya 

Athriyadiya 

Adukani 

Athriyadiya 

Anamaka 

Anamaka 

Margazana 

Anamaka 

Margazana 

Viyakhna 

Viyakhna 

Viyakhna 


Pesliotan San j ana, in Karaka, History of the 
Parsis, London, 1884, i. 134-144). This order, 
both of months and of days, receives abundant 
confirmation from the Arabic al-Blrdni ( Chronol. 
of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, London, 1879, 
52 f.), Mas’udi ( Prairies d'or , ed. Barbier de 
eynard and Pa vet de Courteille, Pans, 1861- 
1877, ni. 413 f.), Ulugh Beg (Epochae cclebnores , 
ed. Gravius, London, 1650, pp. 23-26, 101 f.), and 
al-Fargham ( Elcmenta Astronomica , ed. Golius, 
Amsterdam, 1669, p. 4), as well as from the Greek 
Isaac Argvrus and Theodorus Mehteniotes (Gray, 
Byzant . Ztschr . xi. 470), and from a MS said by 
Burton (Ael\f/ava vetens linguae Persicae , Ldbeck, 
1720, p. 6 ; cf. Lagarde, Gesam . Abhandl., Leipzig, 
1866, pp. 229-232) to have been used by him at 
Lambeth, although all trace of it is now lost. 

The problem of the origin of the names of the Avesta months 
is a difficult one. KukafA. R. Cama Memorial Volume , Bombay, 
1900, pp 64-78) and Gray (AJSL xx. 194-201) have sought 
explanations from divergent points of view, the former main- 
taining that the Avesta year originally began with Din, which 
was primarily the first month of spring (falling gradually behind 
because of the lack of a system of intercalation, until, by tho 
time of the composition of the BilndahiSn . Fravartin had 
become the commencement of spring) ; and the latter holding 
to the BundahiSn, and endeavouring to trace a borrowing from 
the Babylonian system on the part of the Iranians While the 
arguments of Kuka have certain points in their favour, his funda- 
mental assumption is doubtful The entire evidence at our dis- 
posal makes Fravartin (March- April) the first month of the 
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year, and the parallels with the Babylonian calendar, which 
Kuka practically overlooks, are too striking to be ignored 
For a full elaboration of the position here taken, reference may 
be made to the study of Gray noted above, in which the name 
of the month Fravartin is interpreted as referring to the ghosts 
of the righteous dead ; Artavahifit as the re-vivfflcation of the 
earth after its death in winter (cf JHnkar % vii xxx. 14, vm 
xxxvn. 14, ix xxx 14) ; Hon adafc as the vernal rains pre- 
paring for the coming harvest ; Tir os the month of the rising 
of the dog-star , Amerodat as the vegetation of harvest time , 
Satvairo as the month either of new ploughing, or, more 
probably, of building , Mitro as the sun month (cf Shamash as 
the guardian of Tisnn, the seienth Babylonian month); Avan 
as the rams of autumn , A taro as the fire which protects against 
the cold winter , Din possibly m defiance of Ahriman, who 
created winter , Vohuman as the first-born of Din - Ormazd , 
and Spendarmat as a fertility -deity of early spring (For the 
naive etymologies of a Pars! it vdyat, see Unvala, in Spiegel 
Memorial Volume , p 202 f ) 

3. In each Avesta month, followed by the 
Aimenian system, there were thirty days, each 
named as noted above, and preseiving, for the 
first seven days, the regular older of Ormazd and 
the Amshaspands, which was violated m the series 
of month -names, perhaps for the reasons just noted. 
The fact that the first, eighth, iifteentli, and 
twenty- third days of each month are named m 
honour # of Ormazd has led some to suppose that 
the Avesta recognizes a sort of week. Of this 
there is no evidence whatever. It has been shown, 
however, by Nadersliah (Cama Memorial Volume, 
pp. 240-249) that this Older of names of the days 
rests upon Yasna xvi 3-6, and that it comprises 
four groups, containing respectively the Ainslia- 
spatids, the seven planets, moral objects, and 
religious objects, each headed by the supreme god 
Ormazd, the entire group primanly representing 
the twenty -seven lunar mansions (cf Ginzel, op 
cit . pp. 70-77). To the end of the year, which 
thus comprised 360 days, weie added five GathA- 
days, each sacred to one of the five great divisions 
of the Gathas Ahunavaiti, Ustavaiti, Spent a 
Mainyu, Volm Xsathra, and Vahistoisti (cf. al- 
Biiflni, op. cit pp. 53-54, 383 ; Ginzel, op. nt. 
p 287). To allow for the quaiter-day thus lost 
each year, a month was intercalated every 120 
years. 

4. The Avesta year was primarily divided into 
a summer (ham) of seven months and a winter 
(zayan, zyarn) of five (gloss to Vendiddd i. 3 ; 
BundahiAn xxv. 7). Spring and autumn seem 
not to be lecogmzed in the Avesta. In later 
times, however, the year was divided into spring 
(vahdr), summer ( hdmin ), autumn ( pdtiz ), and 
winter (zamisttln),e&a\i of three months (B u nduhi&iiy 
xxv. 20) The Avesta itself, on the other hand, 
has a division of the year into six unequal parts, 
called gdhanhdrs , which, though later interpreted 
as celenrating the six periods of creation ( Biinda - 
hiSn , xxv. 1), were doubtless originally popular 
festivals. 

The gdhanhdrs were as follows: mai$ydizare~ 
mnaxta , '* micl-spnng’ (conesponding theoretically 
to May 1-5), maiSydiSema , ‘ lmd-summer * (June 
31-July 4), paiU&hahya , * grain-bringing ’ (Sept 
12-16), aydduma, ‘ homo - coming ’ (Oct. 12-16), 
maidydirya, * mid -year’ (Dec. 31-Jan. 4), and 
hamaspadmaedaya, of uncertain meaning (Mar. 
15-20) ; slightly varying days aie given by others, 
depending on the day taken as the first of the 
year — March 8 or 15 (as by Bartholomae, Altiran. 
Woiterb. y Strassburg, 1904, coll 1118f.,838, 160, 
1117, 1776, and Ginzel, op. cit. p. 285). The 
gdhanhdrs accordingly fell at varying intervals, 
so that mai8ydizaremaya-mai5vdi$ema = 45 days, 
maidydiAerna-paiti&hahya = 60 clays, paiti&hahya- 
ayaOrima = 75 days, ayd Brima - maibydirya = 30 
days, mai8ydirya - hamaspaBmaedaya = 80 days, 
and hamaspaBmaedaya - maidyb 1 za re may a = 75 
days. Perhaps the best explanation of the 
gananbars is that of Cama ( Actes du vi. Congr . 
Intemat. de$ Onentalistcs , in. 583-592), who com- 
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bines the twofold division of the year into a winter 
of five months and a summer of seven, and four 
seasons of three months each. The hist, second, 
and fiithgdhanbdrs, according to Cama, fell in mid- 
seasons, i.e. in the middle of the spnng of three 
months, the summei of seven months, and the wintei 
of five months; while the thud, fouitli, and sixth 
gdhanhdrs fell at the ends of seasons, 1 e at the 
end of the spring of three months, the summer of 
seven months, and the wintei of three months. 
It may also he noted in passing that attempts 
have been made, as by Nadersliah (op < it. pp 267- 
270), to establish a double year, one (sared) com- 
mencing with the vernal equinox and the other 
(ydr) with the autumnal equinox. This, how- 
ever, is extremely doubtful 

5. The day was divided into live parts, called 
gdlis. These were hdvani , ‘time of pieparation 
of the haoma’ (dawn to noon), rapiBwma (noon to 
3 p m ), uzayeirma , ‘ afternoon * (3 p in. to twi- 
light), aiwisruOnma aibigaya, of uncertain 
meaning (twilight to midnight), and nSahma, 
‘dawn’ (midnight to dawn). In winter, however, 

1 apidwma was omitted, and hdvani w r as extended 
fiom dawn to the middle of the afternoon The 
night, in like manner, was divided into four paits, 
which were also included in the gdhs These weie 
( Frdhanq-l dim , ed. Iieichelt, Vienna, 1900, p. 36, 
Jamaspji and Haug, An Old Zand-Pahlavi 
Glossai i/y Stuttgart, 1867, pp. 42, 76-77) lid fra&- 
modctifi, ‘sunset’ (sunset to darkness), crezain vaPsa , 
‘turning of daikness’ (darkness to midnight), 
uMm silrdm , * holy dawn ’ (midnight to grey dawn), 
and raocanhdm frag at i, ‘coming foitli of light’ 
(grey dawn to sunrise) 

6. The Avesta year, as heie outlined, is the ideal 
one. In the couise of time the dates gradually 
fell behind, both in the normal method of reckoning, 
and as a result of the neglect of intercalation in 
consequence of the troublous times winch followed 
the downfall of the Sasamans on the death of 
Yazdagird (A.D 651). In the very earliest period, 
according to al Biifun (op cit. 13), the Persian 
year contained hut 360 clays, one month being 
intercalated every six years, and two months every 
120 years 

According to Persian tradition, moieover, the 
entire system of intei calation dates from the 
penod of Zoroaster (ib p. 55 ; Cama Memorial 
volume, p 235 f.). Seventy yeais before the death 
of Yazdagird, two months weie again intercalated, 
despite the hve epagomenal days of each year, one 
as the necessary proceeding, and the second ‘ with 
regard to the future, that no other intercalation 
might he needed for a long penod’ (ib. p. 38; 
cf. pp. 12, 54). The position of the intei calated 
month varied. Shah Khulji, quoted by Hyde 
(Ihstona religion is vctninn Pnsaium , Oxfoid, 
1700, p. 203 ff ), states that the hist month inter- 
calated was put after Fi aval tin, the second after 
Artavahist, and so on, until after the lapse of 1440 
years the intercalated month should normally come 
again after Fravartin. By the time of Shah Kliulji, 
Ulugh Beg (Epoehce icl p 23), Kutb-ad-din (ap. 
Hyde, p. 205), and al-Birunl (on. cit 53), the the 
epagomenal days, and, by implication, the inter- 
calated month, came after Avan. No attempt was 
made to correct the confusion of the Persian year 
until the reign of the Seljuk sultan Jalal-ad-din 
Malik Shah (A.D. 1073-1092), who re-established 
the old system firmly, taking as the first of 
Fravartin, the New Year, Maich 15, 1079, and 
placing the epagomenal days in their original 
position at the end of Fravartin. This reformed 
era, known as the ‘era of Jalal-ad-din,’ still remains 
m force among the Z01 oastrians. There is, how- 
ever, a sectarian division among the Paisis of 
India (although not among the Zoroastrians of 
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Persia), since, after the Persians lost their inde- 
pendence, they failed, for some reason, to make 
the proper intercalation, whereas those Zoroastrian s 
who sought refuge in India had, according to 
tradition, made this intercalation while still in 
Khorasan. The Shahinshai sect, which claims that 
intercalation is allowable, is, therefoie, one month 
ahead of the Kadmis, who regard intercalation as 
merely political in origin, not religious. This 
difference is of importance as affecting the religious 
festivals, each sect denying the validity of the 
feasts of the other. The divergency was foimerly 
the cause of bitter dissensions, which are now, 
happily, appeased (see Karaka, Hist, of the Parsis , 
i. 105-117). 

7 . The reduction of dates of the ‘era of Jaliil- 
ad-dln * to those of the Christian era is somewhat 
involved, and vanes by a day, unless the precise 
name of the day of the original calendar be given. 
If tables (noted in the Bibliography) be not at 
hand, the following method may be used (see 
Ginzel, op. cit. p. 302 ff ). Multiply the expired 
year of tne ‘era of Jal&l-ad-din’ (not the one of 
which the date is given) by 365 242535. Add to 
the product the sum of days of the unexpired year 
plus 393812 (the sum of days from 1st Jan AD. 1 
to 15th March A.D. 1079, the beginning of the ‘ era 
of Jalul-ad-dln ’) Divide the sum by 1461 (the 
days in a four -year cycle, A.D ). Multiply the 

? [iiotient by four, and add the remainder, reduced 
rom days to years, months, and days of the 
Christian era. The result will be the corresponding 
date A.D Conversely, to reduce dates A.D. to the 
‘era of J al al -ail-din ’ (usually termed A.Y., 1 e. 
Anno Yazdagirdis), divide the expired year A.D. by 
four, and multiply the quotient by 1461. Add to 
the product the number of days in the unexpired 
year A.D , and subtiact from this sum 393812. 
Divide the remainder by 365 242535, the quotient 
being the yeais A. Y. Reduce the remainder to 
months and days A.Y.. and the result will be the 
corresponding date A Y which is desired 

8. Mention maybe made in passing of two documents giving 
exact equivalents for dates a y. and a d. The first of these 
is an anonymous Byzantine author (ed Scaliger, Canones 
tsagogicae , Paris, 1668, p 814 f ; Petau, ae Doctnna Temporum , 
Paris, 1703, U 213, Gray, Byzani Ztschr xi 471 f , and A vesta, 
Pahlavt, and Ancient Persian Studies m Honour of . . Sdn- 
jana , Bombay, 1904, p 174 f), who states that in ad 1443 
(- ay 812) Tir 17 corresponded to March 11, Mitrfl 20 to 
Juno 12, Din 24 to Sept 14, and Fr&vartin 18 to Dec. 12 
The other text is an Oriental chronicle-table for a d 1G87 
( Ephemeruies Persarurn per totum annum , ed Beck, Augsburg, 
1695), which shows that in that year Fra\arpn 1 of the Old 
Avesta calendar -MltrO 22 of the 4 era of Jalal-ad-din ' = Sept 
28, etc., thus indicating that between ad 1443 and 1687 the 
calendar had fallen behind two months. 

9 . The influence of the Iranian calendar was far- 
reaching. Not only were the Cappadocian month- 
names borrowed m toto from the Avesta-Pahlavi 
system (Ben fey and Stern, Ueber die Monatsnamen 
cimger alten Volker , Berlin, 1836, pp 76-120 ; 
Lagarde, op. cit. pp. 258-264), but many of the 
names of the months in the Armenian (given by 
Dulaurier, Recherches sur la chronologic armtmenne , 
Pans, 1859, pp. 10-14), Chorasmian, and Sogdian 
(al-Birttni, op. cit. pp. 66 f., 82 f. ; cf. SB AW, 1907, 
p. 466) menologies were taken from the Zoroastrian 
calendar, while sporadic borrowings may be traced 
in the month-names of Albania (given by Dulauner, 
p. 167, Azaria of Julfa [early 17th cent.], op. cit 
p. 115 ff.), Seistan (al-Birunl, p. 52 f. ), Bukharlk 
(Bokhara [?]; al-Birunl, p. 82 f.), and Quba (a 
large city of Farghana, near Shash ; ib , p. 82 f ) 
Those month - names of these various calendars 
which seem to show Zoroastrian influence (the 
Old Persian system here plays no part, unless 
Mar^uart, Philologus , Jv 235, be right in ex- 
plaining the Armenian name of the eleventh 
month, Margac, as a loan-word from the Old 
Persian Margazana ), are as follows, summarized 


from Gray, ‘On Certain Persian and Aimenian 
Month-Names as influenced by the Avesta Calendar,’ 
in JAOS xxvni. [1907] 331-344 • 

1 Fravartin = Chorasmian Nausarjl (this, like the four follow- 
ing names, representing the AvcBta *nat>a-w«6a, ‘new year’), 
Sogdian Bukharik Nusard, Armenian Navasard, Albanian 
Navasardus, while the Seistanian KavftS may represent the 
Avesta hero Kaviita, the legendary founder of the Kavanian 
dynasty, whose home was in Seistan (Yasht xix 65 ff , cf. Geiger, 
Ostxranische Kultur , p 411 ; Azaria of Julfa’s Sams is borrowed 
from the Arabic Sams , * sun') 2 Artavahii*t= Chorasmian 
Ardust (the Sogdian Fadi Nusard may be for Avesta *paiti - 
navasareSa, ‘after the new year’). 8 Horvadat= Chorasmian 
Harud&S (the Sogdian Nisan and Azaria of Julfa’s Sbat* are loan- 
names from the Hebrew calendar) 4 Tir = Chorasmian Jiri, 
Seistanian Tirkyanua (uncertain vocalization), Armenian Tr6 (if 
the Albanian YUS be connected with Albanian ul t U, ‘star’ [of 
Meyer, Etymologuches Wbrterbuch der albanesischen Sprache , 
Strassburg, 1891, p 460), it may possibly be a reminiscence of 
the Zoroastrian name of this month). 6. Amer odafc = Chorasmian 
Ilamdad (Azaria of Julfa'sGamar is the Arabic qamar , * moon *). 

6. Satvalr6 - Chorasmian AxSarirvari (the vocalization, except 
for the matrea lectioms , uncertain, as in many of these names). 

7. Mitrf> = Qul)an Mihr, Armenian Mihekan (Azaria of Julfa, 

probably through retrogression of the calendar, has T‘ir=Tir), 
Chorasmian Fiy (Turfan Bay(ft)kftn5)=Ba‘ya, ‘god,’ { e. Mithra 
8 Xv&n — Sogdian A ban] 9 Ataro== Chorasmian Aru (read, 
with some of the variants, Adii), Armenian Ahekan (Lagarde, 
p. 9 , Hubschmann, Armenu>che Gframmatik, Leipzig, 1897, i 
95, Azaria of Julfa has IIamir« Arabic amir , while »the Sog- 
dian Fiiy (Turfan Buyij) represents a dialectic development of 
the Avesta baya , 4 god ’). 10 Din (Avesta daOuBo ‘ [month] of 

the Creator ') = Chorasmian Rima£d (the Sogdian Masftfuy, 

4 great god,’ is clearty a reminiscence of the Avesta name of the 
month, while Azaria of Julfa's Aram is the eponymous hero of 
Armenia, and the Bukharik SIvan the Hebrew SIvan, calendrical 
retrogression again playing a part) 11 Vohuman= Choras- 
mian Afiman (cf al-Birunl, p. 884 , the Seistanian Karsn — 
uncertain vocalization— may represent the Karsna of Yasht 
xm 106, 108, who may, perhaps, be the eponymous hero of the 
Qaren dynasty which played an important part m the Arsacid 
and Sasanian period* [Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta , ii 686, 
noto 212]) 12 Spendarmat- Chorasmian Asbandarmaji (the 

Armenian Hroti$ 13 a loan-name from the Pahlavi *fravar{akdn , 
4 the [five epagomenal days] dedicated to the Fravashis,' Hub- 
8chinann, p 184 f , Lagarde, p. 163) 

The correspondences in the names of the days between the 
Zoroastrian and the Chorasmian and Sogdian calendars are as 
follows 1 Auharnmzd = Chorasmian RiniaZd, Sogdian XarmaZd 
3 Ai tavahist- Chorasmian ArduSt, Sogdian ArdaxuSt. 4 Sat* 
vairo = Chorasmian AvSarivari, Sogdian XastSiir. 5. Spen- 
darmat = Chorasmian Asbandarmaji, Sogdian Sbandarmafi. 6 
Horvaaat « Chorasmian Harudfi.5, Sogdian ltadad(Y) 7 Ainerd* 
dat = Chorasmian IIamda<5, Sogdian Mardad 8, 16, 23 DIn = 
Chorasmian Da6u, Sogdian Dast, 9 A taro — Chorasmian Aru 
(read Adu), Sogdian Atas 11. Xur36t = Chorasmian Axir, Sog- 
dian Xvir 12 Mah= Chorasmian Man, Sogdian Max. 18 Tir = 
Chorasmian Jizi, Sogdian Tis 14 GoS — Chorasmian TuSt, 
Sogdian PuS 17. Srd§ = Chorasmian Asruf (rood AsruS (?)!)» 
Sogdian Srufi 18. Rafinu = Chorasmian Rodn, Sogdian Rasn. 
19 Fravartln = Sogdian Fru6 21 Ram = Chorasmian Ram, 
Sogdian lUmn. 22 = Chorasmian and Sogdian VA$ 24 

Din = Chorasmian Dini, Sogdian Din 25 Art -Chorasmian 
Arjuxi (cf Noldeke, SWAW cxvi 418, note 4), Sogdian Arfix 
26 AS tat — Chorasmian AStA5, Sogdian AstaS 27 Asman«= 
Chorasmian Asman, Sogdian Samn 28 Zamyat = Sogdian 
Uamjid(read Zamjid) 29 Maraspand = Chorasmian Marasband. 

The Sogdians likewise gave special names to each of the five 
epagomenal days (al-Birunl, p 67), and the Chorasmians had 
names for the six gdhanbdrs (t b. p 226, cf. p. 425 f ), while the 
Armenians, it has been suggested (Dulaurier, p 13), also did so 
originally , but the exact meanings of the appellations, even 
when compared with thnr corresponding terms in the Zoroas 
trian calendar, are uncertain According to al- Birum, moreover, 
both these nations, like the Armenians and Albanians (Dulaurier, 
pp 116 ff , 167), placed the epagomenal days at the end of the 
year, as in the early Avesta calendar, instead of violating this 
custom, as in the middle period of the Avesta system, Tho 
Chorasmians had, in addition, a series of eras, first from tho 
commencement of their colonization of the country, 980 years 
beforo Alexander the Great , then from the coming of Siyavush 
ben Kai Kaus to Chorasima, ninety-two years later , and, finally, 
according to the reigns of sovereigns 

The Avestan custom of naming the days of the month also 
existed among the Armenians (Alishan, Ancient Faith of the 
Armenians [in Armenian], Venice, 1895, p 143 f ) Although the 
majority of these names are Christian or geographical, Zoroas- 
trian influence is evident in at least five . Mihr, the eighth day 
(corresponding to the seventh month and the sixteenth day of 
each month m the Zoroastrian calendar) ; Ar&mazd, the fifteenth 
day (corresponding to the first day of each month in the 
Zoroastrian calendar) , Anahit, the nineteenth day (correspond- 
ing to the Iranian goddess An&hita) , Npat, the twenty-sixth 
day (corresponding to the Indo-Iranian water-deity Apfttn 
Nap at, but confused with the Armenian mountain called Npat) , 
and Vahagn, the twenty-seventh day (corresponding to the 
twentieth day of each month m tho Zoroastrian calendar) [cf 
above, vol i p 802] Six of the Iranian names hero considered 
were even borrowed, through their Sogdian foims, as planet 
names in Chinese (SBA W, 1907, p. 459), these being, in Can* 
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tonesc pronunciation Mit (So^dian Mir, ‘Mithra*), Mok (Sor-- 
dian Max, *M£h’), W§n-lion (8ogdian Wunx&n, ‘Bahrain'), Tit 
(Soudian Tir, ‘Tir’), Wun-raut-ei (Sogdian Wurmaid, ‘Ormazd '), 
and Na*k*it (SogdUn Nahi, 4 Anahita’) 

It should also be noted that an attempt was made by Yazdagird 
in. to give both the months and days of the Zoroastnan year 
entirely different names, but his innovations soon met the 
oblivion they richly merited (Hyde, Iltstona rehgionw veterum 
Penanim, pp. 195-200) 

10. In conclusion, the comparative table given 
below 1 may serve to elucidate the mutual corre- 
spondences of the ideal Babylonian, Old Persian, 
Avefeta, and Julian months. 

Literature —The principal literature on the Iranian calendar, 
together with the chief references to the original texts, is given 
by Gray, ‘Der iramscho Kalender/ in Geiger-Kuhn, Grundriss 
der iran. Phtlolagie, ll 676-678, Strassburg, 1904. Older works 
of importance, there overlooked, and later treatises are Ulugh 
Beg, Epochae celebriores, cd Gravius, London, 1650, Ephemer - 
tdts Per8arum per tot um annum , ed Beck, Augsburg, 1696 , 
U sen er , A d histonam astronomi ae symbola, Bonn , 1867 (valuable 
for Byzantine texts on the Persian calendar) , Gray, * Zu den by- 
zant. Angaben uber den altiran Kalender/ in Ryzant Ztschr xi 
468-472, Medieval Greek References to the Avestan Calendar,’ in 
Avf8ta, Pahlam , and Ancient Persian Studies m Honour of . . 
Sdnjana, Bombay, 1904, pp. 167-176, * The Origin of the Names of 
the Avcsta Months,’ in AJSL xx 194-201, ‘ On Certain Persian 
and Armenian Month-Names as influenced by the Avcsta 
Calendar.* m JAOS xxvili 881-844 ; six studies in the K H 
Cama Memorial Volume , Bombay, 1900 Bharucha, 4 P.lzend 
and English Versions of a Chapter of the Pahlavi Dinkard, relat- 
ing to the Solar and Luni-Solar Years m the Zoroastnan Religion,’ 
pp. 12-28; Kuka, 4 An Enquiry into the order of the Pars! 
Months and the Basis of their Nomenclature,* pp 64-73, Kar- 
karia, ‘The Parsi and the French Revolutionary Calendars/ 
pp 146-168 , Unwala, 4 Two Persian Passages about the Kabiseh 
(Intercalation)/ pp 236-238, Desai, 4 Tne Persian Year/ p 
241 ff : and Naaershah, ‘The Zoroastiian Months and Years 
with their Divisions in the Altaic Age,’ pp 244-273, two 
studies In the Spiegel Mem&rial Volume, liombay, 1908, by 
Unvala, 4 A Few Parsee Festivals (Jasbans) according to an Old 
Parsee Manuscript/ p 201 ff, and K. R. Cama, ‘The Zoroas- 
trian Calendar/ p 230 ff , Marquart, Philologus , lv. 234 ff , 
and Supplementband, x [1907] 198-215 , F W k. Mliller, 4 Die 
“persisenen" Kalenderausdrucke lin chinesischen Tripitaka/ 
SBA W y 1907, pp 468-465 , Inostrancev, Sasanuhkie EtyudVy 
St. Petersburg, 1909, pp 82-109 , Ginzel, Uandbuch der mathe- 
matischen und techmschen Chionologie , Leipzig, 1906, i 275- 
309. Comparative chronological tables of the Persian and 
Christian eras are given m the edition of Ulugh Beg noted 
above, and m Schram, DWA\V t mathematischo Klasse, xlv 
828-831, Vienna, 1882. and Kalendanographische und chrono- 
logische Tafeln> Leipzig, 1008, pp xxi-xxiii, 169, 173-181 

Louis II. Gray. 

CALENDAR (Polynesian). — The calendncal 
development of the islands of the Pacific was con- 
siderably higher than that of Africa, with which, 
however, it offers more than one analogue. In the 
western portion much influence has been exercised 
by higher civilizations. This is especially clear in 
Java, where the Muhammadan lunai year of 354 
days is reckoned according to the Indian 6aka era 
(beginning with A.D 78) ; the month, with Muham- 
madan names, is divided, in Indian fashion, into 
a * light ’ and a * daik ’ half ; seven days of the week 
bear two sets of names, one being Muhammadan 
and the other Indian ; and one of the two systems 
of intercalation is Arabic, while the other is Turkish 
(for details, see Ginzel, Uandbuch der mathernat- 
ischen und techmsehen Chronologie , Leipzig, 1906, 
i. 414-418). 

A cycle of 210 days is formed by 30 seven-day 
weeks, each of which is ruled by an ancient Javanese 
deity and has its own name ; Smto, Landtp> Wukir , 


Kurantil, Tolu , Gi umbi cq, lYautjo, Waaqa-gungy 
J ulung ‘Wtmgiy Sungsatujy Galungan , Kumngatiy 
Lankn\ MondhosiOy Julung-pujat 9 Pahang , Kuru- 
weluty Marakch , Tanbxr 9 Madhan-kunqan , Maktaly 
Wuye , Manahil, Pi ang-bakaty Bolo t )Vugu, Waq- 
angy Kulawu , DhuLut , and Watu-gunung ; and this 
cycle (wuku) is divided, for pui poses of divination, 
into periods of 10, 9, 8, 6, 4, 3, 2, and 1 days. Side 
by side with the wuku is the pasar 9 or market- 
week, of 6 days — Pahmg (or Pa), Pon f Wagcy 
Kaliwony ami Lcqi (or Mams) — which finds a 
paiallel in the Yoiuba week (see above, p. 64 a ), 
and which is also obseivcd by the non-Muham- 
madan Lamponp of Sumatra. The days of the 
pasar are combined with the seven-day week of 
the wuku (Buddha- Kaliwony Respati-ManiSy . . . 
Buddha- Pahing 9 Respati-Pon , etc.), so that, after 
the thirty-fifth combination, the initial point 
(Buddha- Kaliwony etc.) is again reached. Six of 
these periods coincide with a \ouku 9 and twelve give 
the wuku year of 420 days, an astrological yeai. 

Besides this lunar year, the Javanese have the 
solar year, which is divided into 12 mangsas (Skr. 
mdmsay 4 time * [a meaning found only in the native 
lexicographers, not in Skr. literature]), which vary 
in length : Kasa (41 days), Karo (23 days), Katxga 
(24 days), Kapat (25 days), Kalima (27 days), 
Kanern (43 days), Kapitu (43 days), Kawolu (26 
days), Kasanga (25 clays), Kasadasa (24 days), 
Desta (23 days), Sada (41 days), this year of 365 
days being that determined, after much previous 
irregularity in reckoning, by Sultan PakuBuwana 
VII. and beginning 22 June 1855. Every 4 years 
Kawolu is given an extra day for intercalation ; 
and it is this solar year which is the one indi- 
genous to J ava. The native J avanese day has only 
general divisions into eaily dawn, dawn, sunrise, 
forenoon, etc., but the five Muhammadan hours of 
prayer and the Indian astrological divisions are 
also kept. 

The lunar year is obseived by the inhabitants 
of the Tennger range m S. E. Java. This has 12 
months (alternately 29 and 30 days in length), or 
354 days, but in each last year of its five-year cycle 
a month of 30 days is intercalated. This windu t 
or cycle, accordingly has 1800 days, thus corre- 
sponding almost precisely to the Indian yuquy 
which consists of 5 years or 1830 days. In other 
respects the usual Javanese system is closely 
followed ; and the same statement holds good of the 
neighbouring island of Bali, except that nere inter- 
calation is more irregularly performed, normally 
taking place at the expiration of 64 months, of 
which 30 have 29 days, while 31 have 30, this total 
of 1890 days corresponding to 9 Javanese widens of 
210 days each, and also to 5 Indian years of 378 
days each (on this Indian year, cf Ginzel, op. cit. 
p 322). It is especially notewoithy that both in 
the Balinese and in the Javanese mangsas the 
first ten names, alieady listed, are based on the 
Javanese ordinals, while the last two (Desta or 
Ycsta y and Sada, Sodha , or A Sada) are borrowed 
from the Skr. month-names Jye§tha and A$a4ha 
(approximately May-June and June-July). 


1 Babylonian. 

Old Persian 

Avesta. 

Nisan 

Garmapada 

Fravartln 

Iyyar 

Sivan 

Thuiavahara 

Artavaliist 

Tliaigarci 

Horvadat 

Tammfiz 

Tir 

Ab 

Ell’ll 


Amerodafc 

SatvalrO 

Tishrl 

Biigiry adi 

Mitro 

Marcheshvan 

Adukani 

Avfin 

Kislev 

Athriyftdiya 

Atard 

Tebeth 

Anamaka 

Din 

Shebat 

Margazana 

Vohunian 

Adar * 

Viyakhna 

Spendainiat 


Julian. 
Maieh-Apnl 
Apnl-May 
May-J une 
June- July 
July-August 
August-September 
September-October 
October-N ovember 
November-December 
December- J anuary 
J anuary-F e bi uai y 
February-Maich 
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This may Imply that the Bali- Javanese year originally had only 
10 months (cf. Gmzel, op. cit. p, 426)— a curious phenomenon 
which is recorded for the Gilbert Islands by Hale (U.S. Explor * 
tnrj Expedition , Ethnography and Philology , Philadelphia, 
1846, p. 105 f.^), and is seen also among the irfaori and possibly 
in the Caroline Islands, although, as Gerland {Ant hr op. der 
Naturvolker , Leipzig, 1860-77, vi 72 f 1 well urges, all these 
cases of alleged ten-month years may be based on error At the 
same time, one involuntarily thinks of the Roman tradition that 
previous to Numa, who added Jan. and Feb , the year con- 
sisted of only ten months (cf Plutarch, Vita Numce, xvm. f., 
and see below, p. 134*) 

With diminishing influence from Hinduism and 
Muhammadanism goes a decrease in the calendrical 
skill of the Malayo- Polynesian and allied peoples. 
This comes out clearly in the case of the Sumatran 
Lampong and Achmese (the latter having an 
elaborate system of synchronizing the lunar year 
with the season by lccnongs evidently borrowed 
from the Indian naksatra year [see Gmzel, Hdh. 
d math . u. tech Chron. pp. 428-430]), as contrasted 
with the pagan Battak, even though the latter 
show, in their names of the days of the month, 
reminiscences of the Indian names of the seven- 
day week (cf. the list given by Gmzel, op. cit. p. 
427). Yet these Battak, though they reckon their 
months from new moon to new moon, have no real 
era, but compute extia-annually by remis of fiom 
9 to 12 years, while they do not even have a fixed 
period for the beginning of each year. The Battak 
year is essentially a terrestnal one, as contrasted 
with the lunar, solar, or luni-solar year, being 
determined by terrestrial phenomena such as the 
monsoons, the growth of vegetation, etc., though 
observations are also made of the Pleiades, Orion, 
Scorpio, and Venus. None of the Sumatran peoples 
are acquainted with the hour ; the day receives, 
as already noted for Java, only general subdivisions 
for early afternoon, late afternoon, sunset, mid- 
night, etc. 

In Melanesia the system of reckoning time is 
most primitive. The standaid of measure is, of 
course, the moon, hut there is no indigenous con- 
cept of the year ; tau or mulu , commonly used for 
‘year/ properly connoting only ‘season’ (as the 
‘ tau of the yam,’ the banana having no tau, since 
it is in fruit throughout the year). 

‘ It is impossible to fit the native succession of moons into a 
solar year , months have their names from what is done and 
what happens when the moon appears and while it lasts , the 
same moon has different names' (Codrington, Melanesians , 
Oxford, 1891, p 349) For example, the moons of the year on 
Mota, of the Banks Islands group, may be given as follows 
Maqoto qaro (‘fresh grass,* corresponding to April), Magoto 
rango (‘ withered grass Nago rara (‘ face of winter,' the rara t 
or ervthrina, flowering in the cold season), Tvr rara(' fullness 
of winter'), Kere rara (‘end of winter’), (Jn ng or Un qogona 
(* little or bitter palolo,’ a few of these annelids appearing at this 
full moon), Un lava (‘ great palolo,’ the annelid appearing on the 
reef in immense numbers on one night at full moon, this serv- 
ing in part as the beginning of a new year, especially as the 
yam is harvested duruig this moon), Un were i (* rump of the 
palolo '), Vule wotgoro (*moon of shooting up' [of the reeds into 
flower]), Vusiaru (when the wind beats the casuarma trees on 
the cliffs), Tetemavuru (when the hard winds detach fragments 
from the seeded reeds), and Lamasag noronoro (* rattling of dry 
reeds ’). 

In the Caroline Islands a phenomenon is found, 
which is, in a sense, characteristic of the Pacific 
calendar, and which outside this region occurs only 
in the Armenian and Persian systems (see above, 
pp. 70, 128) — the naming of the 4avs of each month 
or moon. In Ponape, for example, the names of 
the 27 days of the moon are as follows (Christian, 
Caroline Islands, London, 1899, p. 387 f. ) : Ir, Lel- 
eti , Chanok, Chanok-en-komdni, Chanok-en-komdna, 
Epenok-omur, Epenok-omoa, Chau-pot-mur, Chau - 
pot-moa , Arichau, Chutalc-ran, Eti, Aralok, At, 
Arre, Echil, A pang, Alim, Aon, Eich, Anal, 
Malatuatu, Takai-en-pai, Aro-pulci, Olo-pua , Olo - 
mal, and Mat (similar lists for Lamotrek, the 
Mortlock Islands, Yap, and Uleai are given by 
Christian, op. cit. pp. 392-395). In Ponape, more- 
over, as elsewhere in the Carolines, the month is 


divided into 3 parts: Rot {‘darkness,’ 13 days), 
Mach (‘new moon,’ 9 days), and Pul (‘waning 
moon,’ 5 days). The number of months in the 
Caroline year is 12 (in Lamotrek, for example, 
Sarabol, Aramaus, Tumur, Mai-rik , Mai-tap, 
Seuta , Lahk , Ku , Ul , Alltel, Mdn, and Ich) ; and 
Freycinet’s record of only 10 (Voyage autour du 
monde , Paris, 1827-29, li. 105) — Tungur, Mol, 
Mahelap, Sot a, La, Kuhu, Halimatu , Margar , 
Hiolikol , and Mai — was probably based, as he him- 
self suspected, on erroneous information, especially 
as each maram (‘moon,’ ‘ month ’) possessed hut 30 
days. In the Ladrones the same explorer (op. cit . 
p. 380) found 13 lunar months (ptdan) in the year 
(sakkan ) : Turnequini, Maino , Umotaraf, Lumuhu, 
Magmamao, Mananaf, Semo, Tenhos, Lumamlam , 
Faqualu, Sumongsugn, Umadjanggan, and Uma - 
aahaf ; and in the same gioup Chamisso (‘ Bemer- 
kungen auf einer Entdeckungsreise,’ Gesammelte 
Wer/ce , Cotta ed. iv. 285) found time reckoned 
by days and moons, but in the Carolines by nights 
and moons. 

Throughout Polynesia time was reckoned by the 
moon, from 28 to 30 nights forming the month, of 
which there were, as occasion required, P2 or 13 
in the year. This year (or, rather, annual season, 
for the concept ‘ year * an as scarcely knoAvn in its 
strict sense in Polynesia) began at various periods 
corresponding to our May, June, March, late Decem- 
ber, etc., Avhilethe names of the months varied from 
island to island, and even AAithrn the same island 
(cf. Ellis, Polynesian Researches 2 , London, 1832- 
36, i. 86-89 ; for further details, with abundant 
leferences to older literature, see Gerland, op. cit . 
p. 71 ft.). 

In Tahiti, where the year (tdoo) began about 
Maxell, the months (marama ,malarna) bore, accord- 
ing to Forster (Observations made din ing a Voyage 
round the World, London, 1778, p. 504 f.), the follow- 
ing names (cf. the slightly divergent list in Hale, 
op. cit . p. 169 f., where lists for Samoa and Hawaii 
are also recoided): O-porore-o-moda, O-porore-o- 
modree, Moorehd , Oohee-elya, Hooree-dma, Tduwa, 
Hooree-erre-trre, O-tc-dree , O-tc-tal, JVarehoo , Wce- 
ahou , Pipirree, and A-oo-noonoo. Each month 
had 29 days, all with individual names, special 
names also being borne by each of the six divisions 
of the clay and the six of the night. In Lakemba, 
in the Fiji group, the 11 months recorded by Hale 
(op. cit p. 68)— Sesc-ni-ngasdu-lailai (‘ little reed- 
flower,’ coriespontling to Feb.), Sese-ni-nga$du» 
letm ( ‘ great i eed*fk>Aver ’), Vulai-mbotambota ( ‘ moon 
of scattering’ [the fallen leaves]), Vulai-kelikeli 
(‘moon of digging’), Kawakatangdre , Katva - 
ivakd-lailai , Kawawakd-levu (these three refer- 
ung to the groAvth of the yam), Mbalolo-lailai 
(‘ little palolo ’ [for the allusion, cf. preceding col.]), 
Mbalolo-levu (‘great palolo’), Nunga-lailai (‘little 
nunga’ [a sort of lisn]), and Nunga-levu (‘great 
nunga’) — recall by their grouping the seasonal 
nomenclature of the oldest Indian months— &ukra 
( ‘ bright ’), Suci ( ‘ burning ’) ; Nabhas ( ‘ cloud ’), 
Nabhasya (‘cloudy’); Tapas (‘Avarmth’), Tap - 
asya (‘waim’); etc. (Gmzel, op. cit. p. 316). In 
Rotuma Island, belonging to Fiji, we find a 
‘monsoon year’ of 6 moons, the months being 
repeated semi - annually on account of the 
regular blowing of Avesterly and easterly Avinds : 
Oipapa (Marcli, September), Taftdfi, Haua , 
Kastpi, Foson-hdu , and ABapudna (Hale, op. 
cit. p. 169). 

With this may perl taps be compared the Nico- 
harese custom of reckoning by the south-west 
monsoon (sho-hong, May-Oct.) and the north-east 
monsoon (ful, Nov. -April), tAvo shom-en-yuh , or 
monsoon half years, making approximately a solar 
year. At the same time, the kdhes (new moons) are 
named consecutively tlnoughout the year, not re- 
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peated semi-annually as in Rotuma (see, further, 
Gmzel, 0 /l cit. p. 431 f.) In the Society Islands the 
year (matahiti) w as similaily divided into half-years 
according to the position of the Pleiades : Matmu 
i n%a (‘ Pleiades above ’ [the horizon]), and Matarn i 
raro (‘ Pleiades below ’ [the horizon]). Heie again 
the nights of each lunar month, which were, as 
necessity requited, 12 or 13 in number, and had 
30 days each, weie named individually, while 
various seasons (as Tctau , ‘autumn’ ; Tc-tau-miti- 
rati , ‘ tune of high sea ’ ; and Te-tau-poai , ‘ season 
of drought and scarcity’) were also recognized 
Ellis (loc. cit ) fui tlier states that, while the Society 
Islanders were unacquainted with hours or 'weeks, 
they * marked the progress of the day with suffi- 
cient accuiacy, by noticing the position of the sun 
in the firmament, the appearance of the atmosphere, 
and the ebbing and flowing of the tule.’ In like 
fashion the Ilawanans began their year 'when the 
Pleiades rise at sunset. Duung five months, 
beginning with Kaelo (Jan.), war might be waged, 
but peace was enioined during the remainder of 
the year. Similarly in Tahiti, according to Wilkes 
(Narrdtivc of U S> Exploring Expedition , Phil- 
adelphia, 1850, iv. 42 f), the first three months 
were for war; during the fourth the opelu was 
tabu, and in the fifth it w r as caught ; the tw o 
moons follow ing were for taxing , the eighth was 
devoted to prayers, games, anu meniment; the 
ninth contained the annual feast foi the payment 
of taxes ; in the tenth the idols were earned about, 
and taxes were demanded ; the eleventh w^as foi 
the offerings to the dead and the catching of the 
boneta ; and the twelfth for the fishing of the 
same fish. Elsewhere each month had analogous 
divisions. Thus, in Hawaii, 

‘during each month there were four tabu periods of two nights 
and one day each, dedicated severally to each of the four great 
gods. All their religious rites, as well os their fishing, planting, 
etc., were regulated by the moon ’ (Alexander, Ih tej Uist of 
the Hawaiian People , New York, 1891, p 49 f.) 

In New Zealand the yeai also began with the 
rising of the Pleiades. Accoiding to Maon tradi- 
tion, this year ( tan , lit ‘season’) originally con- 
tained only ten months, until Whaie-patari, a 
magician, taught the people better (cf. the cm lously 
parallel tiadition of Numa, above, p. 132 u ), aftei 
which they had the customary Polynesian number 
of 12 or 13: Te-tahi (June), Te-rua , Tctoru , Te - 
tvha , Te-rima , Te-ono , Te-whitn , Te-waru , Te-iuxt , 
Te-ngahuru, Te-nqahuim-tahi , Te-ngahuru-riuiy 
and Te-ngahuni-tahi-aralua(S\iort\(indy Traditions 
and Superstitions of the New Zealanders 2 , London, 
1856, pp. 219-222). These months had the follow- 
ing names for their days (Tiegear, Maon-Poly- 
nesian Comparative Dict. t Wellington, 1891, j>. 
666, where similar lists are given for Hawaii, 
Tahiti, Rarotonga, and the Marquesas): Whuo 
(from whirl , ‘twist,’ ‘plait,’ because on tins fiist 
night the moon looks like a twisted thread), Tire a 
(cl tirau, ‘peg,’ ‘ stick ’), II oat a ( ‘ long spear’), One , 
Okou (cf. oko t ‘ wooden bow 1 oi other open vessel’ [?]), 
Tamatea-kai-amki , Tamatea-ananga , Tamatea-aio } 
Tamatea-whakapau, Huna , Am-roa t Mawharu , 
Maurea , Atua-whakahaehae , Turu y liaknu-nui y 
Rakau-matohi , Takirau , Olka , Korekore , Kovekore 
turua , Korekore-piri-ki-Tangaroa , Tangaroa-a- 
mua, Tangaroa-a-rotOy Tanqaroa-a-kiokio } O-Tane 
(sacred to Tane), O-Rongo-nui (sacied to Rongo), 
Mauriy O-Mutu , and Mutuwhcnua (cf. mutiiy 
‘ brought to an end ’). 

In Australia, as one would expect, the lowest 
degree of calendncal development in the Pacific 
region is found. Here, in the words of Spencer- 
Gillen*, p. 25 f. , 

'time is counted by “ sleeps" or “moons,” or phases of the 
moon, for which they have definite terms : longer periods they 
reckon by means of seasons, having names for summer and 
winter. They have further definite words expressing particular 


tunes, such os morning before sum is© (ingwunthaguruntha), . . . 
da> after to-morrow (inqwunthau idna), hi a long time 

( mqwuntha arbarmaninga ) * 

The citation of additional data fiom the re- 
mainder of the Pacihc world would seaicely add 
new principles to the Polynesian calendar, which 
may be described, from the evidence already pie- 
sented, as a system of lunar months (or ‘moons’), 
12 or 13 to what we should call a year (a concept 
developed only impel fectly, if at all, by the peoples 
under consideration), usually named according to 
the natural phenomena, the occupations, or the 
leligious festivals connected with them, and — in 
many places subdivided into two or thiee penods 
of unequal length — having fiom 28 to 30 days, 
only loughly divided into paits (anything cone- 
sponding to the hour being quite unknown), but 
normally named each with a special designation — 
the lattci being, in fact, the most striking super- 
ficial characteristic of this entile system of the 
reckoning of time. 

Literature — Abundant references, in addition to those men- 
tioned in the art , may be found in Waitz-Gerland, A nthropol 
der N aturvolker , Leipzig, 1SGU 77, v a, 1 2 r >, b, 80, vi 71-74, 
613-61f>, 703 f , Gmzel, Handbueh der mathemat t ind techn 
Chronoloqie , Leipzig, 1906, i 414-432, 449 

Lours II. Gray. 

CALENDAR (Roman). — The ordering of time 
at Rome was always a matter of religious im- 
portance, and, as we may conjecture with con- 
fidence, was also from the first in the hands ot 
religious authoiities. The reason of this is to be 
found in the natme of Roman religious ideas. In 
the life of the gens and family on the land, befoie 
the eity-State came into being, each agncultural 
operation had a religious side, since the numcn or 
numum concerned with it had to be propitiated at 
the right time m oidei that they might be of 
service to the husbandman or might abstain from 
injunng him. lhe proper times for agncultural 
operations and the lites concerned with them weie 
learnt only from the nature of the season, and fiom 
the motions of the heavenly bodies, without (as we 
must suppose) any systematic ariangement of them 
in an annus, oi ring of the solar year. When city 
life began, it was natuially found necessary to 
have a more exact measuie of tins annus and the 
leligious events included in it Agnculture was 
still the economic basis of the life of the people ; 
and in keeping up the agncultural religious rites 
w ithin the city it w as con\ ement, if not absolutely 
necessary, to fix them to particular days This 
was, beyond doubt, the origin of the earliest 
calendar of which we know anything. In this all 
religious festivals are permanently fixed in date 
(fence stativa) ; only a very few, which did not 
concern the State as a whole, but certain component 
parts of it, e g. the paqi (Faganaha, Compitalia), 
and the lustiatm of the ager Romanus, which had 
to be celehiatcd on the land itself, remained un- 
fixed (ft rue concept iv<e) 

The process of fixation is entirely lost to us. It 
was pait of that tiansition from rural to city life 
of winch we have no lecord, and of which arch- 
aeology as yet hardly alloids us a glimpse. When 
we begin to know anything about the Roman city- 
State, it is already a well-developed oigamzation, 
provided with a calendai based mainly on the 
needs of the old agricultural life, but showing 
distinct signs of mihtaiy and legal activity. The 
year, or annuSy to which this calendar applied was 
probably a lunar year ; its length (354 days, 8 
nouis, 48 minutes) neaily coincides with a lunar 
year of 12 months It was itself divided into 12 
months, of which Mai eh, May, July, and October 
had 31 days, and the rest 29, except February, 
which had 28. All the months had thus an odd 
number of days, except the last, which was mainly 
devoted to the care or cult of the dead, following 
here the world-wide superstition, especially pre- 
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valent in Italy, that odd numbers aro lucky, 
even numbers unlucky. This principle held good 
m the calendar throughout Roman histoiy, and 
all religious festivals (with t\\ o exceptions, which 
can be accounted f oi ) wore fixed on days of odd 
number. 

TFhjrc was, indeed, a tradition, mentioned by Censorinua (de 
Die Natali , ch. xx ), and attested, according- to him, by Varro 
and other writers (see also Ovid, Farti, 1 27 ff. ; Macrobius, 
Sat. i. 128 ; Plutarch, Vita Num xvui f ), of a year of ten 
months, called the y ear of Romulus, which began with March 
and ended with December, the period between December and 
March being left undivided Of Ruch a ten-month year there 
are traces in Roman life, but they are not concerned so much 
with religion as with legal matters, such as the payment of 
debts and the calculation of interest Mommsen’s eonjecturo 
may be regarded &s still holding the Held, that it was adopted 
at a later period for purposes of business, to avoid the confusion 
which would arise, as we shall see directly, from the varying 
length of successive years, caused by intercalation (see his 
Rom Chronol p 48 ff.) We may at any rate leave it out of 
account in this article We may be fairly sure that It was not 
this year, but that mentioned above, ascribed by the Romans 
to Numa (Oensonnus, xx 4), which was the frame In which the 
religious festivals were fixed 

The vear of 12 months = about 354 £ days must 
inevitably soon have called for modification. 
Being 11 days short of the solar year, it must 
before long have got out of harmony with the 
seasons, thus causing discrepancy between them 
and the dates of the religious festivals which 
marked agricultural operations. Such discrepancy 
would cause religio , or sciuple and anxiety about 
the right relations between the citizens and the 
numxna on whom they were dependent The 
necessary adjustment was probably one of the 
earliest difficulties which called into existence the 
body of experts in religious law, who throughout 
Roman history had chaige of the calendar, viz. 
the pontific.es , and who were doubtless originally 
advisers of the rex m matters of this kind (see 
ROMAN Religion [Second Period]). Some know- 
ledge was necessary of the methods of adjusting 
the solar principle to a lunar year, and it probably 
came from Greece (see above, p. 106 f. ). There may 
have been a succession of such adjustments, the 
last of them dating from the Decemvirate, 450 n C 
(Macrob. i. 13, 21) ; but the Roman year, as we 
know it in historical times (which lasted till the 
revision of the calendar by Julius Cmsar), was 
based on a cycle of four years, of which the first 
had 355 days, the second 377 (obtained by an 
intercalation of 22 days after 23rd February 
[Terminalia]), the third 355, and the fourth 378. 
The whole number of days in the cycle was 1465, 
or about one day too many in each year ; and the 
work of intercalation ana occasional adjustment 
fell again to the pontifices, who, as is well known, 
neglected or misunderstood it, so that in the time 
of the late Republic the calendar was constantly 
out of harmony with the seasons, and all relation 
was lost between religion and agricultural opera- 
tions. 

The final adjustment was, therefore, a some- 
what violent one : Ccesar and his astronomer 
Sosigenes extended the year 46 B.c. to 445 days, 
and started afresh on 1st Jan. 45 with a cycle of 
four years of 365 days each, to the last of which an 
extra day was added after the Terminalia. This 
cycle produced the solar year under which we still 
live, needing only an occasional adjustment. It 
brought no change in the dates of the religious 
festivals. Ten days were added to the old normal 
year of 355 days, but they were allplaced at the end 
of months, viz. two at the end of January, August, 
and December ; and one at the end of April, June, 
September, and November, so that the festivals 
remained, as might have been expected from 
Roman conservatism, even under Ccesar as dictator 
and pontifex maximus, exactly in the same positions 
which they had always occupied. 


All the surviving fragments of the Roman 
calendar date from 31 n c or later, and thus te- 
present it as revised by Ccesar (see art. Roman 
Religion). After that revision the official year 
began with the month of January, and in fact, 
since 153 B.c., the consuls had entered on office on 
the first day of that month. But it is certain that 
the old religious year began with March, which 
marks the season when all living things, man 
included, break into fresh activity, and which 
bears the name of the deity who represented at 
once the agricultural and the military activity of 
the community. The names of the second and 
third, and piobably of the fourth month — Aprilis, 
Maius, Junius (mensis) — indicate the processes of 
Nature, viz. opening, increasing, and matunng. 
After this the months are named according to then 
order, Quinctihs (July) being the fifth after March, 
and so on to December. The inteival between 
December and March was occupied by two months, 
Januanus and Febiuaiius, the first of which seem? 
to be named after the ancient deity of entrances 
and beginnings, Janus, perhaps indicating the 
natural opening of the annus after the •winter 
solstice ; the second takes its name from the woid 
februum, an instalment of puufieation (see Paulus, 
85, ed. Muller; Ovul, Fasti , n. 19; Vatro, de 
Ling. Lat. vi. 13), apparently because the festivals 
of the month, e g. the Paientalia and Lupercalia, 
called for the use of such instruments. Like the 
Lent of the Christian calendar, this was the period 
in which the living were made ready for the civil 
and religious work of the coming yeai, and m 
which the yeaily duties to the dead weio pei- 
formed 

The internal arrangement of each month had 
originally been based on the phases of the moon, 
and this system was maintained, for convenience of 
reckoning, long after ail relations between these 
phases and the calendar had been lost The two 
chief points in a lunar month aro the first appear- 
ance of the moon’s crescent ( Kalendce), and the 
full moon ( Idus ); between the two is the point 
when the moon reaches the first quarter, which 
is an uncertain one. It onginally was the duty 
of the rex, afterwards of the pontifices , as soon as 
the now moon was discerned, to let it he known 
whether the first quarter was to be leckoned for 
the fifth or tho seventh day after the Kalends 
(Varro, Ling. Lat. vi. 27), and whether the Ides 
were to be on the 13th oi the 15th day of the 
month. The Ides weie always on the eighth day 
aftei the liist quarter, which was called Nonce, 
according to the Roman method of counting a 

E enod so as to include both tho day on which it 
egan and that on which it ended (Nonce is thus 
the ninth day before the Ides). All Kalends were 
sacied to Juno, whoso connexion with the moon 
is beyond question (Wissowa, Bel. und Kult . der 
Bomer, p. 116). 

Owing to the uncertainty about the date of 
the Nones, there were no other religious festivals 
in the interval between Kalends and Nones, witli 
the exception of the ohscuio Pophfugia on 6th 
July, nor were the Nones sacred to any particular 
deity. But the Ides were sacred to Juppiter as 
tho supreme deity of the light of heaven, for on 
that day the two great heavenly bodies supplied 
continuous light duung tho twenty-four hours. 
On the Nones the rex, and, in the Republican 
period, his successor in certain religions duties, 
the rex sacrorum, announced the dates of the 
festivals of the month. These festivals are fully 
dealt with, and their religious significance ex- 
plained, in art Roman Religion. Here it will 
suffice to note that, like the Kalends, Nones, and 
Ides, they are all, with one or two exceptions 
>vhich admit of a possible explanation, fixed or* 
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days of odd number, i.e. % as noted above, on lucky 
days. This superstition is in many instances 
discernible also in their position with regard to 
each other. Wheie a festival occupies more than 
ono day in a month, an interval of one or tlnee 
days elapses betwoen each celebration, making the 
whole number three or five. Thus Carmen talia 
occur on 11 th and 15th Jan. ; Lemuna on 9 th, 11 th, 
and 13tli May ; Lucanaon 19th and 21 st July. In 
August and Decembei we find tiaces of an arrange- 
ment by which difioient festivals, which seem to 
have some connexion with each other, are arranged 
on this principle ; e g. in August six festivals, all 
concerned in some way with the fruits of the earth 
and the harvest, occur on 17th, 19th, 21st, 23rd, 
25th, and 27th. It has recently been suggested that 
e.g . these are arranged round one central festival, 
the Voleanalia on Aug. 23, which gives some kind 
of colouring to the rest (see von Domaszewski in 
ARW x. [1907] p 333 f F ) ; and that, where this 
principle does not hold, we may see tiaces of an 
older system unaffected by the superstition. But, 
on the whole, there do not seem to be sufficient 
grounds for tins ingenious conjecture. 

A principle of greater importance for the life of 
the Koman people is that whereby the days of each 
month were divided, so to speak, between the 
human and the divine inhabitants of the city In 
the ancient so-called calendar of Numa, distinguish- 
able by the large capitals m which it is reproduced 
in the surviving calendars of the Julian era (see 
ROMAN Religion [First Period]), a letter is pie- 
fixed to each day m each month. Wheie this is the 
letter N (or (sp, of which the meaning is practically 
the same, though itsoiigin is uncertain [Wissowa, 
op. cit. 371]), it means that the day is made over to 
tne gods (nefast us dies) , and that to peiform civil 
business on it would he a violation of fas, i.e. of 
that which is allowable under the ius divmum 
The letters F and C, on the other hand, i.e. fast u s 
and comitialis , indicate that such performance will 
be fas , i.e. religiously permissible. Of the 355 
days of the original Roman normal year, 109 
belonged to the Divine, 235 to the human, in- 
habitants of the city; the remaining 11 weio 
divided between the two. Of these 11,8 are marked 
EN, i.e. endotercisns, or ‘cut into two parts’; the 
morning and evening being fast us, while the 
interval between the slaying of the victim and 
the placing of the entiails on the altar (poirectio) 
was nefastus (Varro, \i. 31 ; Macrob. i. 16. 3 ; and 
the note in the Fasti Prcenestim for 10th Jan , 
believed to he the work of Verrius Flaccus). The 
letters Q.R C.F. (quando rex comitiamt fas) occur 
on 24th March and 24th May, and also indicate a 
division of the day into sacred and pi ofane (Fowler, 
Roman Festivals , p. 63). So, too, does the Q St. 
D.F. ( quando stercus dclatum fas) of 15th June; 
for the explanation of this expression see Varro, 
vi. 32 (Fowler, op. at. p. 146 ft’.). 

This brief account will have been sufficient to 
show that, as was said at the beginning of this 
article, the Roman calendar was based on the 
religious ideas of the Roman people, and mainly 
on the root-idea of the essential ditleienco between 
the sacred and the profane, or that which legally 
belonged to the gods and that which belonged to 
man. For this reason it was in fact a part, and 
originally the most important part, of the ms 
divmum , or religious law, which was itself a part 
of the law of the State (ius civile) ; and the word 
by which it was known, Fasti (anni Romani ), i.e. 
dies fasti , indicates that its mam object was to set 
apart the days sacred to the deities from the days 
on which the citizens might go about their legal or 
other business. For tins reason, too, the control 
of it was in the hands of a priestly authority, viz. 
the pontifices , after the abolition of the kingship ; 


and for some two hundred years after that event 
it remained mattei of their knowledge only, until 
the publication of the Fasti by the cuiule cedile 
Cri Flavius in 304 B C (Livy, ix. 46). As the 
collegium of pontifices was, during this period, 
tilled up by co-optation, it is easy to see how power- 
ful a political influence that priestly authority 
must have exercised. Tho publication of the Fash 
was in fact a most important step in the emancipa- 
tion of the Romans fioni what threatened to be- 
come at one time a hierarchical oligarchy. Even 
after the publication, the fact that the pontifices 
had the charge of the rectification of the calendar 
by intercalation gave them the means of mterfei- 
ing unduly in political matters; and it was not 
until the period of the Empire, when, from 12 B.c. 
onwards, the Emperor was always pontifex 
maximus, that the calendar finally ceased to 
be an instrument of aristocratic intrigue and 
corruption. 

Literature —Apart from the ancient authorities quoted 
above, of which the most important is Censonnus, as Die 
Ratali, ch xx , and the fragments of the calendar of the Julian 
era, collected with a commentary by Mommsen in vol 1 of 
CIL*, p 297 ff , the following works may be mentioned as 
necessary for the study of tho subject Th. Mommsen, Horn 
Chrunol bis auf Caesar , Berlin, 1859, A BouchA-Leclercq, 
Lee Pontifes. Pans, 1871, pp 113 ff , 227 ff ; J Marquardt, Horn 
Staatsverwaltung (cd Wihsowa, Leipzig, 1886), p 281 ff , H 
Matzat, Rbm Chronol , Berlin, 1883-84. Succinct accounts 
will be found also in Smith, Diet of Ur - Rom Ant 3 London, 
1890, vol l p 340 ff , and m the Introd to the Roman Festivals 
of the Period of the Republic, London, 1899, by W Warde 
Fowler. The introduction to H. Peter’s edition of the Fasti 
of Ovid (Leipzig, 1874) also contains a useful account On all 
points connected with the religious aspei t of the calendar, 
reference should be made to G Wissowa, Religion und K7iltus 
der Romer , which appeared In 1902, i e laUr than any of the 
works mentioned above. W. WARDE FOWLER. 

CALENDAR (Siamese). — As a result of the 
constant intercourse between Cambodia and Siam, 
ami of their having the same religion and civiliza- 
tion, the Siamese calendar is almost exactly the 
same as that of the Khmeis (see Calendar [Indo- 
Chinese], TI ). As in Cambodia, so in Siam three 
eras of Hindu ougin are used, along with three 
cycles of Chinese provenance 

i Eras — The three eias usually employed by 
tho Siamese are tho following: (1) the religious 
era, or the era of the Buddha (phUtthds&kkdi dt = 
Skr. buddhasakaritja )J which begins at full moon, 
May 543 BC ; (2) the great era (ma hdsdhk&r&t — 
Skr. mahd&akardja ) ; tnis is the Hindu taka era, 
established in A.D. 78, which used often to he em- 
ployed in official and historical documents ; (3) the 
lesser era (chilldsdkkdj'dt — l*&\i chullasalcaraja ), 
beginning with the yefti 638 B.C., and whose exact 
commencement has been fixed by the astronomer 
Dominic Cassini. This is the civil era, which has 
not yet been supplanted in everyday usage by the 
new era (see below, § 7 ). 

In addition to these three eras, only two of which 
— the religious and the lessei — are m current use, 
the present king, wishing to give his country a 
calendar in agieement with the European calendar, 
introduced a new eia, on 1st Apnl 1889, called 
rdttdndkdsinsdk , or rdtdnd kosinthdrd (or kosin) 
sdkdrdt (Skr. ratnako&endra&akai cija), ‘era of 
Indra’s casket of pearls.’ It begins at the time 
when the capital of Siam, formeily established 
at Ayuthia, was transferred to Bangkok, i.e. 1 st 
April 1781. 

We may mention, in passing, two eras that are 
met with in the astiological writings of the Brah- 
mans. The one, called bn xa.na sdnti, begins 
in 643 B.C., i.e. 100 years before the leligious era ; 
the other, called xa nathip , starts 86 years before 
the same era, i.e. in 629 b.c. 

2 . Cycles. — These are the same as in Cambodia. 

1 This era is also called ph&tthdsdtsdndkan , 1 era of the religion 
of the Buddha ' 
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The following are the names of the animals of the 
duodenary cycle (the Siamese do not, any moie 
than the Khmers, give them native names) • xiUt , 
* rat ’ ; xdlu, ‘ ox * ; Jchar , ‘ tiger * ; tho> ‘ hare ’ ; 
ma rong , 4 great dragon ’ or ‘ dragon ’ ; nut s£ng t 
‘little dragon* or ‘serpent*; ma.mia , ‘maie 5 or 
‘horse*; ma*me f ‘goat*; vdk t ‘monkey*; ra ka, 
4 cock * ; cho y ‘ dog * ; Ltin, ‘ pig .* 1 These words bear 
a very close resemblance to those used by the 
Khmers to denote the twelve animals of the cycle, 
and probably they have the same linguistic 
origin. 

As happens among the Chinese, Annamese, and 
Cambodians, the duodenary cycle is combined five 
times with the denary cycle. These two cycles, 
called minor cycles, when counted concunently 
and repeated as often as is necessary — in such a 
way that the last year of the denaiy cycle co- 
incides with the last year of the duodenary, a 
coincidence which occuis at the end of 60 years — 
form the major cycle. 

The years of the denary cycle are denoted by 
ordinal numbeis borrowed from Pali: Zkasok (1\ 
ekasaka), 1st year ; thtkdk (Skr. *dosnka ), 2nd 
year ; tnsdk (P. trisaka), 3rd year; chdtttisdk (P. 
chatusakct), 4th year ; binchasok (P. pa tic ha 'taka), 
6 th year ; xdsdk (P chhasaka ), 6 th year ; sdttasok 
(P. sattasaka), 7 th year ; dtthasok (P atthasaka ), 
8 th year ; nit vasok (P. navasaka) t 9th year ; sdm- 
ritthlsdk (Skr. samfddhi&aka ), year of completion, 
last year. 

3 . Year and months. — The Siamese year is 
lunar ; the months have twenty-nine and thirty 
days (or rather ‘nights’) alternately, and aie 
generally denoted by ordinal numbers ; du'en 
nfl'ng, 4 lirst month * ; d. s6nq , ‘ second month ’ ; d 
sdm , ‘third month,’ etc. They have also Indian 
names: (1) chltra mdt (Skr. chattra ; P. ehitfo 
[Siam wd£ = Skr. masa 9 ‘month’]); (2 )vMkha mat 
(Skr vadakha ; P. vesdkho) ; (3) xitha mdt (Skr 
jyeqtha ; P jet (ho) ; (4) asdtha mdt (Skr. asadhxi ; 
P. dsd\ho) ; (5) savttna mdt (Skr. Araoana , P 
sdvano ) ; (6) phdthraba mdt (Skr. bhadrapada ; 
P. pot(hapddo ) , (7) asitxa'mdt (Skr. d&vayuj ; P. 
assaynjo) ; (8) katlka mdt (Skr. kdrttika ; P. 

kattiko); (9) mikhosh a mdt (Skr margafor$a ; 
P. mdqasiro ) ; (10) bnsojamdt (Skr. pa am ; P. 
phnsso) ; (11) mctkJut mdt (Ski. and P. mag ha ) ; 
(12) phokhilna mat (Skr. phdlguna ; P. phagquno). 

The months with 29 days (odd : 1 st, 3 id, 5th, 
etc. ) are called du'en khdt , ‘ defective months ’ ; 
those with 30 days (even : 2nd, 4th, 6 th, etc.) have 
the name of d. thuin, ‘complete months * 

Each month is divided into tw r o foi tnights : the 
clear fortnight, or foitnight of the waxing moon 
(khdnq khu'n, ‘waxing moon’), from new T moon 
to full moon ; and the claik fortnight (khdng rem , 
‘waning moon’), from full to new moon. In 
official and exact writings, these fortnights are 
often divided into silk pdtcos (Pali pakdso , ‘ light,* 
‘lustre’), ‘bright half*; and kalapdkos, ‘dark half,’ 
as also takes place in India. 

As regards the practice of beginning the year in 
Visdkha (Apnl-May), of adding an intercalary 
month every two or three years so that seven inter- 
calary months are introduced in a period of 19 
years, and of increasing by a supplementary day 
the month preceding the commencement of the 
va$<to y or Buddhist retreat, i.c. towards July, every- 
thing takes place exactly as in Cambodia. The 
inteicalary year, which is called pi a thika mdt 
(Skr adhikamasa, ‘intercalary month’), has 384 
days or 13 months ; it makes the agreement of 
the lunar and solar years possible by bringing the 
rotation of the seasons into regularity. 

1 Se\ eral official documents employ Pali names for these 
animals : rnumko, usabho , vyaggho t saso y nago t sappo , asso, 
ejako, makkato , kuku(o $ 8o\\o t mkaro. 


4 . Days. — In Siam, as in Cambodia, the names 
given to the days are Indian in oiigm * vttn athlt 
(Siam, vttn, ‘day’; Skr. aditya) y ‘Sunday’; vdn 
chttn (Skr. chandra), ‘ Monday ’ ; vttn dngkhan 
(Skr. angdraka) y ‘Tuesday’; vttn philt (Ski. 
budha), ‘Wednesday*; vdn rtrdhdt (Skr brhas - 
pati)y * Thursday * ; vdn sAk (Skr. ,4ukra) y ‘ Fiiday * ; 
vitnsdo (Ski. &anai&chara)y * Saturday.* 

5 . Hours. — The hours (nalika — $kr. nadika) are 
divided into hours of day (rndna) and hours of night 
(thfom) The hour is subdivided into 10 bdty the 
bdt into 6 (formerly 4) nathi (Ski. nddikd , ‘60th 
part of the sidereal day,’ or Indian hour), the nathi 
into 60 mnathi (Skr. vinddi, * ^ nddikd ’), or 15 
phexanathi. But this old method of measuring 
liours is giving way more and more to the European 
system or the hour equal to 60 mlntt ( Eng. ‘ minute ’ ) ; 
the word bdty besides, has now got the current 
meaning of ‘quaiter of an hour, 15 minutes.* 
The day-hours are from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. ; the 
night-hours, from 6 p m. to 6 a.m., form four 
watches, or jam (cf. Khmer ydm ), each of three 
hours’ duiation. 

6 . Seasons. — There are three seasons (ra da t 
rtidu — Hkr. flu) • ( 1 ) ra dn ron t the warm reason, 
fiom March to the middle of May ; ( 2 ) ra dn f6n t 
the rainy season, fiom May to the end of October ; 

(3) ra du ndo y the cold season, from November to 
February. In the literature we find also the 
following names for these seasons: ( 1 ) khunhdnta 
ra dn (P. gimhdna, ‘ warm season *) ; ( 2 ) va - 
sdntn'ra du (P. vasanto , ‘spring’); (3) hemanta 
ra du (P. hemantOy ‘cold season*). 

7 . The new era — As we have seen, the new 
era, or riUtdnakdn?isdk y in use in Siam is based on 
the Euiopean era. The names of the months are 
taken from the signs of the zodiac The list is as 
follows: ( 1 ) mesajon (Ski. mesa , ‘Aries’), Apnl ; 
( 2 ) phriltsaphalcbm (Skr vrsa, ‘ Tauius ’), May , (3) 
mithiinajdn (Ski mithunay ‘Gemini’), June; 

(4) kdtdhddakhdm (Skr. karka y ‘Cancer’), July; 

(5) sitighakhdm (Skr. simha, ‘ Leo ’), August ; ( 6 ) 
kdnjajdn (Ski. kanyd, ‘Virgo’), September; (7) 
tdlakndm (Skr. tuld % ‘ Libra’), October , ( 8 ) pruHchl - 
kajdn (Skr. vfSchi/ca , ‘Scoimo’), November; (9) 
ttidnvakhdm (Skr. dhanu, ‘Sagittarius’), Decem- 
ber; ( 10 ) mdkdrakhtim (Skr. makara y ‘ Capri- 
eornus ’), J anuary ; (1 1 ) kitmphaphdn (Skr. kumbhq , 
‘ Aquarius’), February ; (12) rninakhdm (Ski. vnna 9 
‘Pisces’), March . 1 This solai, or rather stellar, 
yeai begins in April, and, as in Cambodia, the 
passing of one sign of the zodiac into the next that 
marks the beginning of the new year is called 
f nnahds6nqkrdnt ( = Skr. maJulsamkrdnti , ‘great 
passage ’). 

Literature — S. de La Loub&re, Du royaume de Siam y 
Paris, 1091, vol 11 pp 74-80, 142 , J. B Pallegoix, Diet, tnammu- 
fran{'ai 9 -anglai 8 y revised by J L Vey, Bangkok, 1896, pp 24 ff , 
47 ff. ; F. J. Wershoven, Lehr undLcsebuchdersiam. Sprache, 
Vienna, 1892 , Elements of Siamese Grammar, with appendixes 
by O. Frankfurter, Bangkok, 1900 , Ed. Lorgeou, Grammaue 
8iamm8e, Paris, 1902, p 153 ff. F. K. Ginzel, Handbvch der 
mathematischen und techmschen Chronologie , Leipzig, 1900, 1 

409-413 Antoine Cabaton. 

CALENDAR (Slavic). — Of all the Indo-Ger- 
manic calendars, that of the Balto-Slavs was un- 
questionably the least developed. Yet, for this 
very reason, it possesses a peculiar inteiest, for it 
is well known that the pagan Balto-Slavs pre- 
served in many respects tne most primitive con- 
ditions of Indo-Ger manic times (cf. art. Aryan 
Religion, passim). If we seek for analogical, 
though of course entirely independent, parallels 
outside the Indo-Germanic region, we may perhaps 
find them among some of the Polynesian peoples 
(cf. Calendar [Polynesian]), while within the 

1 The terminations khdm (Skr. gama y * going *), jdn (Skr. 
yana y ‘ going ’), phdn (Skr. band ha , * binding ’)» mean 4 to enter 
into conjunction.' 
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Indo-Gcrmanic race much may be gleaned fiom 
tho Teutonic calendar ( q.v ) 

1. There appeals to be no iccoid of anything 
like an era among tho Balto-Slavs, m any system 
of enumerating bv a senes of yeais Neverthe- 
less, the year and the seasons were well known 
The year was named qudii (lit. * time’ [cf. Mik- 
losich, Efymolog Wot ter b. der slav Sprachcn y 
Vienna, 1886, p. 61 f. ; Bemeker, Slmo etymolog 
Worterb., Heidelberg, 1908 fl., pp. 316-318) among 
the Slavs, and metas (lit. ‘time’ [of. Old Piuss. 
mettan, ‘yeai/ Albanian mot , 4 year,’ ‘weather/ 
Schrader, Jteallex. der mdogerm . Altcrt musky tide, 
Strassburg, 1901, p. 390]) among the Lithuanians. 
At least four seasons have distinct names 1 

Spring beais the name vcsna in O. Chuich Slav, 
(cognate with Skr. vasanta> Gr. tap, ‘spnng/ 
Lith. vasard y ‘ summer/ Skr. vas , ‘ slnne/ etc. 
(see Schiadev, pp. 258, 394]), and also, as in 
Slovenian, Czech, and Polish, the name gar (cog- 
nate with Eng year [Miklosich, p 100, Schradei, 
pp. 258, 395]). Summer w*as lUo (connected prob- 
ably with Lith. lytiiSy Lett. Ictus , 4 ram/ or pos- 
sibly vith Anglo-Sax. TAfitt, ‘June-July 1 [cf. 
Calendar (Teutonic) ; and see Schrader, p. 782 ; 
Miklosich, p. 167]) in O. Church Slav., vasard in 
Lith., and dagis (cf. Lith. ddqctSy 4 hai vest/ Skr. 
mdaqha , 4 heat/ 4 summer/ dah t ‘bum/ Goth 
dagsy 4 day* [Schrader, pp. 782, 845]) in 0. Pius- 
sian. Autumn was yeseni m O. Church Slav., 
assanis in O. Pruss. (both cognate with Goth 
asans y * summer/ O.H. Geim aran, ‘haivest’), 
and 7'iidu (cognate with Lith. i udas, 4 leddish- 
brown ’ [because of the colour of the leaves]) m 
Lith. (Schrader, p 367). Winter was znna in O 
Church Slav , zicmd in Lith , svmn m Lett , and 
semo m O. Pruss. (all cognate with Ski hcmavtdy 
Gr. xtW&p, Irish gam, 4 wintei ’ [Sclnadei, p 958]) ; 
and a special name for the season immediately ' 
preceding winter is implied in the Czech woid 
podzuni and the Sloven, prldzima, 4 pre-wmtei ’ 
(Schradei, p 367) 

2. It is in then names for the months (O. Church 
Slav, misqciy ‘moon/ ‘month/ Lith mdnests, 
mSnUy ‘moon/ 4 month ’ [otliei Balto-Slavic woids 
are given by Miklosich, p. 195], all cognate with 
the Indo-Germ. tcim foi ‘moon’) that the Balto- 
Slavs display a wealth of nomenclature that is 
paralleled only by such piinntive calendars as the 
Teutonic and Polynesian. To this subject a most 
valuable study has been contubuted by Miklosich, 
mhis 4 Slavonisclie Monatsnainen ’ (DWAW xvn 
[1868]), m winch he makes a sixfold classih cation, 
though only the first four classes concern us here, 
the month-names based on religious feasts being 
without exception of Christian origin among the 
Balto-Slavs, and those denved fiom numerical 
sequence (such as Goth. Frumn JiuleiSy 4 Novem- 
ber * [lit. 4 fiist Yule-month’]) not being lepre- 
sented in the Balto-Slavic calendar. The remain- 
ing four groups are : from plants, from animals, 
from Tiatuial phenomena, and from the operations 
of agriculture. These month-names, however, did 
not apply to months in the strict sense of the 
term until after the Roman period. Oiigmally 
they denoted merely general seasons of the yeai , 
as is obvious both from their meanings and 

>from the fact that the same name is given by 
different Balto-Slavic peoples to dilfeient months, 
sometimes separated by a considerable intei val 
of time. 

The length of the Balto-Slavic month is quite 
uncertain ; though pei haps there is some sur- 
vival of primitive conditions in the practice of 

iThe contention of Schrader, pp 394-397, that the Indo- 
Germamc peoples knew of only three seasons, seems to the 
writer scarcely proven, especially as the theory is based solely 
on the argumsntum e silentto (of , further, Hirt, lndoger- 
manen , Strassburg:, 1907, pp 642, 749) 


the modem lluzuls, who in many places reckon 
30 days to all (hen months except the hiM (Maicli), 
which has 33, then yeai thus having 363 days 
(Kaluzniaeki, Archiv fur slur I'htlofoqiey xxvu. 
271) But among huge numbeis of the Balto- 
Slavic peoples caiendncal leckoiuug is still m a 
most backwaid state; and the wntoi is mfoimed 
by Mr. Ileimann Rosenthal, Chief of the Russian 
Department of the New Yoik Public Libiaiy, 
that he has seen m noitliein Russia the walls of 
a peasant’s hut covered with notches made to 
indicate the passage of the days. 

Some idea of the richness of liulto-Slavio nomenclature 
for the months may perhaps bo pained fiom the following 
selection from the study of Miklosich just mentioned, the 
arrangement here being in the ordinary sequence of tho Julian 
vialendar, instead of according to etymological derivation, as 
in Miklosich 

January O Church Slav Prosmtet, Sloven Pi osmec, Croat 
Pi osinac (* time of increasing dav-light ’ ) , Slot cn Seien, Serb 
Syeiani (' Iwood-jnitting tunc’), Sloven Zimar , Lett Ztrnaa 
menesis (‘winter month’); Czech Lhuden (‘ilod month’), or 
Leden (‘ ice time ’) 

February O Church Slav Siitnu, Bulg SeUca, Croat 
Siien (‘ [wood-]cuttmg time ’) , Little Ru^s L'ulyi, Pol Lvty , 
Uuz Lutyi (‘ rigid [v\ ith cold]’) , Czech Unor , Uunor (‘ melting 
or breaking up [of ice]’), Russ Bokogrti (‘side warming’ [tho 
cattle leaving their stalls to warm themselves m tlie open air]) , 
Lith Kovlnis (* month of jar kdaws ’) 

March O Church Slav Suchyi , Sloven SuSec, Croat SuSoc 
(‘ dry month ’ [when land can be ploughed]), O Chun h Slav 
Luzuyek , Bulg Lazu, Serb Ozuyak (‘ treat herous ’) , Lith 
KarvHXnis m$nu, Lett Baloschu menesis (‘ dove month ’ [when 
the doves go from the woods to the iieldsl) , Sloven Biizen, 
Little Russ Berezozol (‘ month of tho birch tree ’) 

April O Church Slav Rrizind, Little Russ Berezen , IIuz. 
Berezem ('month of the birch tree’) ? O Church Slav Bere- 
zozolil (‘ shedding birch sap’) , lath Sultekis (' flowing of birch 
sap’), Lett Sxtlu wemsts (‘month of birch sap’), Croat 
Cvitaiu (‘ flower month ’) , Czech Dubei i (‘ oak month ’) , Serb 
Tiavam (‘ grass month ’) , Lith Geyiuuiis (‘ cuckoo month ’) 
May O Church Slav Tiavlnl , Little Russ Tracefi, Huz 
Traveni , Czech Trdven (‘grass month*), Sloven Cvtten 
‘flower month'), Sviban (‘cornel month’), and Zoltopusmk 
4 } ellow month ’) , dialectic Russ M u ril grass month)*) , Upper 
Sorb liozovc (* rose bloom ’) , Ruthcn Yard (‘ spring montn ’) , 
Lith Berzehs (‘birch month’), Lett Seyu menena ('seed 
month ’) 

June O Church Slav Izokil (‘ gi asshopper time’), Sloven 
Prct&mk , Upper Sorb Smazmk , Lith Pudimo menu, Lett 
rapin' b vienesit (‘fallow month'). Sloven Bobov crH (‘bean 
bloom’), Klasea (‘ear month’), Mliien (‘milk month’), 
Sloven fjipan , Serb Li pa in (‘ linden month *) , Sloven Iiozen 
evtt, Czech Ruzen (‘ rose bloom ’) , Bulg Ci iiventk , Little Russ 
Cerien (‘ time for gathering the Coccus polonicus * [for the pre- 
paration of a red dye]), Bulg SV/iofco* ('hoy month’), Serb 
Smldnt (‘cornel month’) and L rUnyara (‘ t herry month ’); 
Lith. Siylni8 (‘ seed month ’) , Lett Zcdu uiinests (‘ month of 
flowers ’) 

July O Church Slav Sruplnv , ^Sloven Srpen, Serb Srpam 
(‘sickle time ’) , O Ohurcli Slav Crili'lun (‘ tune for gathering 
the Coccu b polonicus ’) , Russ Scnozoi mk, Lett Sc nit vu'nesis 
(‘ hay month *) , Serb Zai, Bulg Uonsudut (‘hot month’), 
Lower Sorb Zfioiski (‘ harvest month ’) , Serb LipStak , Little 
Russ Lit pet, Lypeil, Lith Ltpos ndnti, Lett Lcpu me nests 
(‘ linden month ’) 

August O Church Slav Zaievd (‘ beginning of bellowing* 
[of stags, etc]), Russ Zormtnikil, Cioat ZrilinoSa (‘ripen- 
ing ’) , Little Russ SerpeiX, Czech Srpen (‘ sickle time ’) , 
Sloven. Kolovoz (‘ time for gome with waggons’); Upper Sorb 
ZAefic, Ixiwer Sorb. Yacinoftski, Lith Ptumeni , Lett Lain 
bibas mtrwbis (‘harvest month’), Little Russ Kyoen (‘fl\ 
month’), Lith RxujpiutA, Lett Ruzdu intncsis (‘ rye month ’) , 
Lith Veyism ('hot month’), Lett Sunu menesis (‘dog 
month ’) 

September O Church Slav V? islnt } Little Russ VeiesnX, 
Pol. 1 VrzesieA, Czech Vresen, Lett Silu menests (‘heathei 
month*); O Church Slav Ryuymtl, Serb lluyan, Czech Zdrl, 
Lith Ruyis (* rutting month *), Russ Osent, Sloven Yesemk 
(‘autumn month’), Sloven Kimavec (' fly month’), Slovac 
umilen (‘clod month’), Little Rusa liabyne Vttg , Pol Babie 
lato (‘old woman’s Bummer’), Little Russ Si ven (‘seed 
month ’) 

October * O Church Slav Lutopadtf, Serb Listopad, IIuz 
Padvlyst , Lith Lapknbtls , Lett. Lcpu menesis (‘month of 
falling leaves’)* Little Russ Zolten , Lith Rvdufis, Lett. 
Ruden8 rntnes is (‘j ellow month’), Sloven Vinotok, Lower 
Sorb ViAski myasec (‘ wine month ’) , Russ Gruazntkil (‘ time 
when the roads become usable’), Sloven Ohrotmk (‘hoop 
month ’) 

November * O Church Slav Gi udlnd, Russ Gnulcni, Huz 
Hrudcni (' clod month ’) , Sloven and Pol Listomid , Little 
Russ Lysiopad (‘month of falling leaves'); Seri) Student 
(‘ cold month ’) 

December O Church Slav , Russ , Little Russ. Student! , 
Pol Stt/czen (‘ cold month ’) , Czech Vlienec , Upper Sorb 
I Vyelti mtsac, Lett. Vilku menests (‘ w olf month ’) , Little Russ 
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Trusym, Lett. Putenu mSnesis month of snow drifts ’) ; Serb. 
Prosmac , Czech Prosineo. Huz. Prosy net (‘ time of increasing 
daylight ’) ; Sloven, and Croat Gruden , Lith Gr6dlms (* clod 
month’), Russ Solnovorotit (‘ [winter] solstice’); Lower Sorb 
Zymukt (‘winter month’), Lith. Sawns (* dry [frost] month’), 
and Sikis (‘ [wood-cutting time ’). 

It will be obvious, from the examples just given, 
that many month -names are applied by the 
Balto- Slavs to different months of the Julian 
calendar. Thus, the ‘ birch month * may be 
March (Sloven. Br&zcn ), April (O. Church Slav. 
BrSzinU) 9 or May (Lith. Berzllis ) ; the 4 flower 
month* may be April (Croat. Cvitani ), May 
(Sloven. Oveten), or June (Lett. Zedu menesis) ; 
the ‘yellow month* may be May (Sloven. Zolto- 
pu&nuc) or October (Little Russ. Zolten ) ; and 
the ‘clod month* may be September (Slovac 
Hruden ), November (Huz. Hrudeni ), December 
(Lith. Grddlnis), or January (Czech Hruden ). 

3 . The Balto-Slavic calendar originally had no- 
thing corresponding to the week, the names for 
which properly mean ‘Sunday* (O. Clnuch Slav. 
NedUya , Lith. Neddie [lit. ‘ day on which nothing 
is done*], O. Piuss. Sawaite [perhaps a loan-woid 
from Gr. <r&ppa.Tov]). The days of the week, which 
here begins with Monday, were numbered, in con- 
formity with ecclesiastical usage, instead of being 
named, as in the Teutonic and other calendars 
Thus the Lithuanian designations of the days of 
the week, which aie here perfectly typical of the 
whole Balto-Slavic system, are as follows : Sunday, 
Neddie (‘day on which nothing is done’); Mon- 
day, Panediehs (‘ day after Sunday ’) ; Tuesday, 
Utdrmnkas (‘second day*); Wednesday, Sereda 
(‘heart* [ i.e . middle of the week]); Thursday, 
Ketvergas (‘fourth day’); Friday, PZtnyizm 
(Mifth day’); Satuiday, Subatd (‘Sabbath ). 
For further details, see Schrader, pp. 963-965 , 
Miklosich, ‘ Chnstliehe Terminologie dei shiv 
Sprachen,* in DW AW xxiv. [1876], pp. 19-21, 
where it is held that the Balto-Slavs non owed 
their calendar through the Germanic peoples in 
Pannonia. 

4 . The Balto-Slavs divided their day (0. Church 
Slav, dlniy Lith. dend 9 cognate with Skr. dina y 
‘ day’ [for fuither cognates, see Berneker, p. 253 f . ]) 
into at least four parts : dawn, morning (Lith. 
auszrdy O. Pruss. angstainai ; cf. Schrader, p. 
559) ; noon (Lith. pietus ; cf. Schrader, p. 2 ) ; 
evening (O. Church Slav. vecerit 9 Lith. vdkaras 9 
O. Pruss. hxtai ; cf . Schrader, p If.); and night 
(O. Church Slav. no§ti 9 Lith nafctls ; cf. Schradei, 
p. 569) ; and they weie early acquainted with 
some sort of hour, as shown hv O. Church Slav. 
easily ‘hour* (properly ‘time*; cf. the cognate 
O. Pruss. kisman 9 ‘time,* Alban, kohe, ‘time,’ 
* weather ’ [for further cognates, see Berneker, p 
137]). 

Among the Russian peasants certain days receive special 
names. Thus Jan 16 (the Feast of St Peter’s Chains in the 
Eastern Church) is called ‘ Peter Half-Food,’ because by that 
time half the winter store of food has been consumed ; Jan IS 
(the Feast of SS Athanasius and Cynl) is * Athanasius Break- 
Nose * (the cold then being so intense as to freeze the noso 
stiff) ; Jan. 22 (the Feast of St Timothy) is * Timothy Ilalf- 
Winfcer ' ; Feb. 2 is ‘ Meeting Day ’ (when winter and summer 
are supposed to meet), Apr 12 is ‘Take the Waggons out’, 
May 2 is 'Nightingale Day* , June 13 is ‘ Buckwheat Day * (this 
gram then being sown), etc. Many foreign words receive folk- 
etymologies in this connexion, as when Russ MartU , ‘ March ' 
(a loan-word from Lat. Martins) is thus associated with mantt, 
‘to burn’ (of the sun), because m that month the sun begins 
to burn the earth (for abundance of further examples, see 
Afanasiev, Poetid. vozzr. Slavyan na pnrodu [‘ Poetic Views of 
the Slavs on Nature '], Moscow, 1869, iii. 670-675) 

The months and seasons play some part in 
Slavic folk-tales. According to a White Russian 
tradition, spring is a young and most beautiful 
maiden ; summer, a sensually lovely woman ; 
autumn, a lean and elderly man, three-eyed, and 
with unkempt and bushy hair; and winter, an 
aged man, with white hair, a long grey beard, 
barefooted and bareheaded, clad in white, and 


bearing an iron club (Krek, Einleitung in die 
slavisme Literaturges(hichte* 9 Graz, 1887, p. 
519, with a leference to Afanasiev, op. cit. iii. 
676 - 682 ). 

A folk tale ‘ of the twelve months,' of rather exceptional 
interest in this connexion, is recorded by Wenzig, Wcstslaxv. 
Maichen8thatZf Leipzig, 1857, pp 20-26 A certain woman 
had a daughter named Ilolena, as hateful in soul as m body, 
and a stepdaughter named Marushka, as good as she was 
beautiful I 11 the depths of the ice month (December), Ma- 
rushka was compelled by Holena, under threat of being killed 
if unsuccessful, to fetch her violets After much wandermg, 
Marushka saw a light in the distance, and, following this, she 
‘ comes to the top of the hill Here a great fire burns, about 
the tire are twelve atones, on the stones sit twelve men. Three 
were grey-bearded, three were younger, threo wore still 3 ounger, 
and Lhe thico youngest were the handsomest They spoke not; 
tho} r looked silently into the fire Tho Ice-Montli sat at the 
head , ho had hair and beard white as snow In his hand he 
held a staff.* Marushka conducted herself with tho utmost 
respect for these personages, and, on learning of her quest, ‘ the 
Ice Month rose, went to the youngest month, put tne staff in 
h\s hand, and said “ Brother March, sit at the head ” March 
took his seat at the head, and swung the staff over tho fire. 
On the instant the fire (lamed higher, the snow began to melt, 
the trees dropped down buds,’ and at the bidding of March, 
Marushka plucked the violets for which she had been sent, 
after which Hho politel> thanked the months and returned to 
her wretched home Soon, however, tho cruel Holena sent her 
out again, this time for strawberries Now it was June, the 
via d-vis of the Ice-Month, to whom tho staff was given A 
third time Marushka was sent for apples^ and the Ice-Month 

g ave tho staff to September. By this time Holena, angered 
e>ond measure by Marushka’s success in her impossible tasks, 
herself set forth , but she displayed the utmost insolence to the 
months, whereupon ‘ the Ice-Month frowned and swung the 
staff over his head Instantly the heaven was darkened, the fire 
burned low, snow began to fall as though a feather bed were 
shaken out, and a biting wind blew through the wood ’ all 
causing the death of the wicked Holena, and ultimately of 
her equally evil mother, while Marushka ‘lived happily ever 
afterward ’ 

In this story the hill is plainly the sky ; the flro is the sun, 
which is warmer or cooler according to the various months 
of the year , and perhaps there may be a covert moral that the 
powerful seasons are to be treated with respect, or disaster will 
follow. 

Literature —This lias been given in the course of the article, 
and further references may bo found in Krek, Emleit m die 
Slav. Literaturgesch 2 , Graz, 1887, pp. 510-620 

Louis H. Gray. 

CALENDAR (Teutonic). — For the earliest and 
fullest account which we possess of any native 
Teutonic calendar we aie indebted to Bede’s 
treatise, de Tcmporum Ratione (ch. 15). Bede says 
that in former times the Angli calculated then 
months according to the course of the moon, whence 
the name (A.-S. mdnab y from mdna). 1 The months 
individually bore the following names : 

Jan. Giuh May, Thnmilei . Sept. Ualegmonath. 

Feb Solmonath. June, Lida. Oct Wmterfylteth . 

Mar Rhedmonath July, Lida. Nov Rlotmonath. 

Apr. Eostumnonath. Aug. Weodmonath Dec Qiuli. 

The meaning of these names was as follows. The 
months called Giuli denved their name a conuer- 
stone solis m auctum diei 9 since one preceded the 
solstice and the other followed it. Solmonath de- 
noted ‘month of cakes,’ which they used to offer 
at that time to their gods. Rhedmonath and 
Eosturmonath derived their names from two god- 
desses, Rheda (Hreftl) and Eostre (Eastre) 9 to whom 
sacrifices were offered in these months. Thrimilci 
was so called because at that time the cattle were 
milked thrice a day, ‘ for such was once the feitilitv 
of Britain, or of Germany, from whence the Englisli 
nation came to Britain.’ Lida (Lifoa) meant blandus 
siue namgabilis ; Weodmonath , ‘ month of tares,’ 
which were then most abundant ; Haleqmonath 
was mensis sacrorum . W inter fylleth might be 
rendered by the coined word hiemiplemum. Blot - 
monath denoted mensis immolationum 9 because they 
then devoted to their gods the live stock which they 
were going to slaughter. 

The year began on Dec. 25, and that night 
(probably the preceding night) was called Mod- 
raniht (‘night of the mothers’), on account (so 
1 Reference may also be made to the Anglo-Saxon menology 
of tho Vercelli MS (od. Wulker, Bxbliothek aer angelsdchsischen 
Poesie y Leipzig, 1894, li. 282-293). 
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Bede suspected) of certain ceremonies which they 
observed. In ordinary years tluee months were 
reckoned to each season ; but when there was an 
intercalation — it is not stated how often this took 
place — the extra month was added to summei. 
Such a year was called Thmlidi , because the name 
Lida was then borne by three months. Another 
and more customary division of the year was into 
two seasons, winter and summer, calculated ac- 
cording to the relative length of the nights and 
days. The first month of winter (Wmterfylleth) 
acquired its name, which was a compound of 
‘ winter* and ‘full moon,' from the fact that 
winter was reckoned to begin from the full moon 
of that month. 

Some modern writers have taken exception to 
this account, on the ground that it presents an 
impossible combination of solar and lunar reckon- 
ing. The explanation, however, may be that the 
solar reckoning had begun to encroach on the other 
before the adoption of Clmstianity. Originally 
the year may have begun with the m term mum 
nearest to the winter solstice. The word Giuh is 
clearly related to the A.-S. name for Christmas, 
Geohhol* G6ol t ‘Yule.’ In a fragment of a Gothic 
calendar, dating probably from the 6th cent , we 
find Naubaimbair : fruma Jiuleis (ue. ‘the first 
Jiuleis’), which is the exact Gothic equivalent of 
the same word. Here also the name seems to have 
been given to more than one month (af luma Jiuleis, 
‘the second Jiuleis/ probably being the name of 
Dec.), though apparently these months were Nov. 
and Dec., instead of Dec. and Jan —a discrepancy 
which is due probably to the difficulty of equating 
lunar months with divisions of the Roman (solar) 
year. 

Later English authorities show compaiatively 
few variations from the list of month-names given 
by Bede. Dec. and Jan. are distinguished as 
se derra Gtola and se aiftera G6ola respectively, as 
in Gothic ; and a similar distinction is made 
between the two months called Litfa We find 
also lllyda for March, Starmdna)) (‘ diy-montli ') 
for June, H&rfestmdna b (‘ harvest-month ’) anil 
Rugcrn (probably ‘ rye-harvest’) for September, 
and Julmbna}? ( Yule-month ’) for December. 

The earliest Continental reference is a passage 
in Einhard’s Vita Caroli Magm (ch 29), where 
Charlemagne is said to have fixed German names 
for the months. Before his time they weie called | 
partly by Latin and partly by native names. The 
authorized list was as follows . 

1. Wintarmanoth. 6 Wtnnemanoth ' 0 Witumanoth 

2. Hornung. 6. Brachmanoth . 10 Wmdumemanoth. 

3. Lenzmmanoth. 7. Hewimanoth. 11. Herbistmanotk, 

4. Oitannanoth 8. Aranmanoth, 12 Heilagmanoth 

For Hornung we find in later times der kleme 
Horn , and so also der grosze Horn for January. 
The name is piobably connected with O. Norse 
hiam , ‘ frozen snow/ Ostarmanoth conesponds 
to the Anglo-Saxon name for April, but Heroistm 
and Hedagm . to the two Anglo-Saxon names for 
September. Lenzmm . , W mne?n . , Brachrn . , Ileumn . , 
Aranm , Witum,, and Wmdumem. appeal to mean 
‘ spring-month/ ‘ pasture-month/ ‘ fallow-month/ 
‘hay-month/ ‘ leaping-month/ ‘wood-month/ and 
‘ grapo-gathenng-month ’ respectively. 

Among German-speaking peoples m later times 
the Latin names appear to have been almost ex- 
clusively used for March, April, May, and August, 
in many districts also for January. The other 
names in common use were : for Jan. Hartmonet 
(‘sharp-month’) and several others; for Feb 
Homung, etc., and Sporkel , the latter word prob- 
ably being borrowed from media3val Latin spu?'- 
cam, ‘Shrove Tuesday/ in allusion to the merri- 
ment, often very questionable, which characterized 
this day, especially as the Indiculus Superstittonum 


(8th cent. ) has a notice de Spurcalibu^t m Februario . 
For June we find Brachmanet , Brae hot, or ‘ second 
May’ (under Meije , etc.); for July Houmanet , 
Houwot , or Hundemaen ; for Sept Herbest , or 
‘ second August ’ (under Ougest , etc ) ; for Oct. 
Wmmanet (‘wine-month’), iterbest, oi under Her- 
best ; for Nov. Wintermanet , erste Wmterm , 
dntta Herbest , Loupnse (‘fall of tho leaf’), 
Wolfm Ilalegm . etc ; for Dec. Wintermanet , 
under Wmterm , Ilartm . etc. 

Concerning the form of calendar which prevailed 
in Germany in heathen times we have no definite 
information ; but the fact that several of the above 
names are applied to different Roman months per- 
haps suggests that they originally denoted lunar 
months. 

The month-names used in the Netherlands, both 
now and in the past, differ somewhat from the 
German. Tho following are the commonest varie- 
ties : (1) Louwmaand (meaning doubtful), ITardm. ; 
(2) Sprokkelmaand , Sporkel , Sille (the latter un- 
explained) ; (3) Lentemaand , (4) Grasmaand 

(‘ giass-month’); (5) Bloeimaand (‘blossom-month’), 
etc.; (6) Zomermaand (‘ summer-month ’), BraaJcm. 
etc. ; (7) Hooimaand , etc ; (8) Oogstmaand , etc.; 

(9) Herfstmaandy Evenmaand (‘ oats-month ’ ?) ; 

( 10) Wimmaandy etc. ; ( 1 1 ) Slagtmaand ( ‘ slaughter- 
month *), etc. ; (12) Wmtermaand , etc. Tho modern 
Frisian names practically all agree with the Dutch. 

The native month-names used m Demnaikare 
as follows: (1) Gluqmaaned (‘window-month’?); 
(2) Bhdemaaned (‘ cheerful-month’) or Gojemaaned 
(‘giant-month ’); (3) Tor manned (‘ winter-month ’) ; 
(4) Fan remaaned (‘ sheep-month ’) ; (.5) Meg manned ; 
(6) Sonumermaaned or Skcn summer (‘bright sum- 
mer’); (7) Ormemaaned (‘ woim- or snake-month ’) ; 

( 8 ) JIo m aa ned ( ‘ h ay - in on th ’ ) or Ifo st manned 
(‘ autumn-month’) ; (9) Fiskemaaned ( l fish-month’); 
(10) Scedemaaned (‘sowing-month’) or Rulmaaned 
(‘ ruling-month’ ?); (11) V\ntermaaned\ (12) Jule- 
tnaaned (‘ Yule-month ’). 

Tn Sweden we find: (1) Thore (‘giant-month’); 
(2) Gfya (‘ winter-month ’) ; (3) Blulemdnad , Blula ; 
(4) Vtirant (‘ spiing-work ’) ; (5) Max ; (6) Mid- 
sommer; (7) Jiomdnad t Hoant (‘bay-making’); 
(8) Skordemdnad, Short ant (‘ reaping- work ’) ; (9) 
Uostmdnad ; (10) Blotmdnady Slagtmdnad (cf. the 
A.-S. and Dutch names for Nov.); (11) Vmter- 
xndnad ; (12) Julmdnad . 

In N oi way a peculiar and apparently archaic 
calendar has continued m use down to the present 
time The first three months are called respectively 
Torre (‘giant’), Gjo (‘winter’), and Kt del a or 
Kvme (tho latter two unexplained) For the 4th 
and 5th months we find only the name Voarmoanar 
(‘ spung-months ’) ; for the 6th and 7th, Sumar- 
moanar ; foi the 8th and 9th, Haustmoanar ; for 
the 10th and 11th, Vmterstid; for the 12th, Jole - 
moane or Skammtid (‘ shoit-time ’). All these 
months are lunar. Julemoane is said to denote 
the lunar month in winch Yule (Chiistmas) falls, 
provided that it lasts until Jan. 6 ; otherwise the 
name is applied to the following lunai month. The 
Norwegian year is divided into summei and wintei. 
The former begins on Apr. 14, winch is called 
Sumarmaaly and the latter on Oct. 14, called Vet- 
tcrnwtter . This arrangement can he tiaced back 
to early times 

In Iceland the fiist month has always been called 
Thorn , the second G0i t tho third usually Em - 
mdnaiSr (supposed to mean ‘one month’ bofoie 
the beginning of summer). After this theie is 
much variation. SdftttiS (seed-time ’) varies between 
3 and 4, Eggt(6 (‘egg-time ’) and Stekk-ti 3 (‘ fold- 
time ’ or ‘ lambing-time ') between 4 and 5, Sdl- 
mdnatir (‘sun-month’) between 5 and 6. We find 
also: (4) Gaukmdnd$r (‘cuckoo-month’), Harpu S 
(unexplained) ; (5) Skerpla (unexplained) ; (C) Set- 
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mdnabr (‘mountain-pasture-month’) ; (7) Ueyannir 
(‘hay making’), Miftsumar; (8) ToimAnaXh {‘double- 
month ’ ’), AornsknrlSmdn. (‘reaping-month’); (9) 
Haustmdn. ; (10) Gormdn. (* slaughtei -month ’ v ) ; 
(11) Vrermdn (‘ frost- month ’), Ylir (supposed to 
mean ‘howler/ but perhaps identical with the 
Anglo-Saxon Gudi) ; (12) Hrntmdn. (‘lam-month’), 
Jdlmdn., and Morsugr ( ‘ marrow -sucker ’ ?). The 
majority of these names can be traced back to the 
13th cent. ; but, with the exception of the first two 
or three, they do not seem to have been much used 

The Icelandic months are not lunar, but they do 
not really correspond to ours. The year contained 
304 days, i e . exactly 52 weeks, and was divided 
into wmtei and summer, the hrst three and last 
three months being included m wintei and the rest 
in summer. Each month contained 30 days, except 
the third month of summer, which had an addi- 
tional 4 days, known as A ukanwtr . The bogmnmg 
of the fourth month, i.e the beginning of summer, 
fell always on a Thursday, between Apr. 9 and 15 
(O.S.), while the beginning of winter fell always on 
a Saturday, between Oct. 1 1 and 18. These dates 
were called respectively Sumarmdl and Vetmcvtr 
(the Norw. Snmarmaal and Vctte r matter) , though 
in each case the name was applied to the hrst three 
days. ‘ Midsummer’ ptoper was the beginning of 
the foui th month of summer, and fell always on 
a Sunday, between July 13 and 20, while ‘mid- 
winter’ was the beginning of Tlioin, and fell 
always on a Friday, between Jan. 9 and 1G Kveiy 
five or six years, a whole week, called Samara ttki , 
was intercalated after tho AuJcancctr , i.e. imme- 
diately before ‘midsummer.’ The usual method 
of dating was by the number of the week in summer 
or winter. 

An attempt has recently been made to show that 
this peculiar calendar is merely a modification of 
the Julian, determined by greater convenience in 
the reckoning of Easter. The numbei of dates on 
which Easter could fall was i educed theieby fiom 
thirty-five to five, while the beginning of sunimei 
coincided with the mean date for Thursday m 
Easter week. It is likely enough that Chuich 
influence did contribute towaids the fixing of this 
date, but the assumption on which the theory as a 
whole mainly lests, viz that the Noithcm peoples 
could not have known the week before they adopted 
Chustianity, can hardly be admitted. According 
to native tradition, the Samarauki was invented 
by a certain Th6rstemn Surtr shoitly after the 
middle of the 10th cent., at a time when it was 
found that the year of 364 days, which was already 
in use, did not really coincide with the solar year. 
The week may very well have been adopted quite 
early in Icelandic history as the standard division 
of the year, m place of the lunar month. Su< h a 
change is probably to be ascribed to the isolation 
of the settlers, and the difliculty which they conse- 
quently found in determining or agreeing as to 
when intercalation should take place according to 
the lunar system. 

In spite of the great variety of names shown by 
the above lists, there is yet an appreciable number 
of coses in which several Teutonic peoples agree in 
using the same term. These aie, as a mle, derived 
from occupations peculiar to certain periods of the 
year, e.g. ‘liay-month,’ ‘harvest-month/ ‘slaugli- 
tei -month.’ Again, there is no doubt that some 
names have become obsolete in certain countries 
Thus in some parts of Swoden the marsh-marigold 
is called trimjolJcsgras , which points to the former 
existence of a month-name corresponding to the 
A . -S Thnm ilci. It has also been suggested that the 
A. -S name Li fta may be related to Old Church Slavic 
Mo, ‘ summer.’ If so, it must be very ancient. 

The most important case of agreement, however, 
is that of Goth. J tub is , A.-S. Ginli , and perhaps 


Icel. Ylir ; for, though this word is clearly related 
to A.-S. Gcohhol , Gtol, O Noise J6l , it is certainly 
not a lccent denvative from it. The etymology of 
the whole series of foims is quite obseuie, but 
there is no leasonable ground foi doubting the 
antiquity of a midwinter festival among many, if 
not all, of the Teutonic peoples. Procopius, writ- 
ing in the middle of the 6th cent , says (Goth li. 15) 
that the inhabitants of Thule (i.e. Scandinavia) 
were for forty days in winter without the lipht of 
the sun. When tlnrty-five days had passed, it was 
their custom to send messengeis to the mountains, 
and, as soon as they heard from them of the sun’s 
return, they began to celebrate the greatest of their 
festivals This story as it stands is difficult to 
credit, for such a phenomenon could, of course, occur 
only in the extieme north of the peninsula; but, 
at all events, it gives evidence for the existence of 
a festival about the end of the first week m J anuary, 
i.e. at precisely the same time as we find the Yule 
festival in later days. Apart from the sagas, 
we should notice especially a passage in the 
Chronicle of Thietmar of Mfersebuig (i. 9), where 
it is stated that the great nine-yearly i estival 
at Leno (in Sjadland) took place about tho time 
of Epiphany. 

Other festivals were doubtless held at various 
seasons in the year, and the assumption that uni* 
foinuty prevailed eveiywheie is neither necessary 
nor probable. In the North, liowevei, we hear 
frequently of two specially important festivals, one 
at tlie beginning of summer or ‘ towaids summer/ 
the other at the beginning of wmtei. The foimer 
may have coincided with the great festival at 
Upsala, which, accouling to a scholion (No. 137) 
in Adam of Bremen’s History , took place every 
nine years about the vernal equinox, though this 
cannot bo regarded as quite certain. The latter 
was doubtless held at ‘ the wmtei nights’ ( Vet meet r) 
in October. We heai also of religious festivals 
among the heathen Old Saxons about this time, 
and theA.-S name Wmterfyllath seems rather to 
suggest something of the same kind. Tacitus 
(Germ 11) says that the ancient Germain usually 
held their tubal gatherings either at the full moon 
or at the new moon, and in another passage (Ann. 
l 50) he mentions a religious festival which seems 
to have taken place at a full moon m autumn. It 
is held by many scholars that the Teutonic year 
originally began at this time ; and, though in- 
capable of actual proof, the view has much in its 
favour, especially as the ancient Gauls also appear 
to have begun their year m the autumn. 

As legards the interdependence between the 
festivals, Icelandic custom fixed an interval of 
ninety days (which points to the lapse of three full 
lunar months) between Vet most r and ‘midwinter’ 
(the old Yule), w heieas the English year would seem 
to have begun at the third new moon after the 
beginning of winter. This accounts for the differ- 
ence between the two midwinter festivals, if we 
aie to suppose that Vet meet r was originally a mean 
date for the third full moon befoie tho solstice, 
corresponding to the A.-S. Winter fiftieth. The 
Scandinavian Yule may have been shifted from the 
solstitial new moon to the following full moon, in 
consideration of the obviously greater convenience 
which the lattei would present in noithein lati- 
tudes ; but this, of course, can be regarded only as 
conjectural. 

Literature — J Grimm, Gesch der deutschen Sprache s, 
Leipzig, 1808, ch vi , K. Weinhold, Ueber die deutsche Jahr - 
teilung , Kiel. 1862, and Die deutschen Monatsnamen , Halle, 
1869 , G Vigfdsson and F. Y. Powell. Corpus Poeticum 
Boreale , Oxford, 1883, i 427 ft. ; A. Tille. Yule and Christmas , 
London, 1899 ; G. Bilfinger, Das altnorduche Jahr , Stuttgart, 
1899, and Das gcrmamscrie Julfest , Stuttgart, 1901 , F. Kluge, 
1 Die deutschen Namender Wochentage,’ in Wissensch Beihefte 
z Zeitschr des allgetnemen deutschen Sprachvcrems, 1895; 
O. Schrader, Heatlexikon der indogerm. Altertnmskunde 
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(Strassburg, 1001), 8.vv ‘ Abend/ ‘ Jahr,’ * Jabrcszeiton/ * Mond 
und Monat,’ ‘Morgen,’ ‘Nacht,/ ‘Tag,’ ‘Woche,’ and * Zeit* 
teilunff ' H. MUNRO CHADWICK. 

CALF.— See Bull. 

CALIFORNIA.— Fundamentally the religion 
of the Indiana of California is very similar to 
that of savage and uncivilized races all the 
woild ovei. Like all such peoples, they cheiished 
animistic notions, attributing life, intelligence, 
and especially supernatural power, virtually to all 
things. Nor did they lack the beliefs and prac- 
tices of shamanism, which is founded on the con- 
ception that certain men, through communication 
with the animated supernatural world, have the 
power to accomplish what is contrary to, or above, 
the events of ordinary experience. As elsewhere, 
belief in shamamstic poweis circled mainly aiound 
disease and death, winch were generally believed 
to be not only dispelled but entirely caused by 
shamans. 

In common with the other American Indians, 
those of California made dancing, always ac- 
companied by singing, a conspicuous part of 
nearly All their public ceremonies. They diflered 
from almost all other tribes of Noith America in 
exhibiting a much weaker development of the 
ritualism and symbolism which aie perhaps the 
most distinctive feature of the religion of the 
Americans as a whole. Practically all the ap- 
pi caches to a system of wilting devised in Noith 
America, whether in Mexico, Yucatan, or among 
the tubes of the United States and Canada, aic 
the direct outcome of a desire for symbolic re- 
ligious expression. The California Indians, how- 
ever, are remarkably free even from traces of this 
graphic tendency, alike m their religion and m 
the more practical aspects of their life. In many 
paits of Noith America there is a considerable 
amount of fetishism, not of the crass type of 
Africa, but lather as a result of over-symbolism. 
This fetishistic tendency is very slightly developed 
m California, and that in spite of — or, as Rn 
Americanist would more properly say, on account 
of — the generally rude and pimnlive condition of 
culture. By contrast, as actions and visible sym- 
bols are here a less impoitant moans of religious 
expiession, words, both spoken and sung, are of 
greatei significance. 

As an ethnographic piovince, the gi eater part 
of California plainly foims a unit. Two portions 
of the present political Htate, howevei, weie 
sharply distinguished from the remainder m point 
of culture during the native peiiod, and these 
must usually he kept apart in all matteis that 
concern ethnology and religion. One of tlie^e dis- 
tinctive cultuie areas comprises the extiemc N.W. 
corner of the State, m the drainage of the lower 
Klamath and about Humboldt Bay. The other 
consists of what is usually known as Southern 
California, extending from the Tehachapi Pass 
and mountains m the interior, and fiom Pt. Con- 
cepcion on the coast, south waid to the Mexican 
boundary. The cultuie of the small N.W. area 
was m every w T ay, and that of the larger Southern 
province at least in some lespects, moie highly 
organized and complex than that of the still huger 
and principal Central region, which compused at 
least two-tnirds of the State, and which, if such a 
selection is to he made, must be considered as the 
most typically Californian. 

The leligious piactices of the Indians of Cali- 
fornia fall into thiee well-marked divisions : (1) 
such observances as are followed and executed by 
individuals, although (heir peipetuation is tradi- 
tionary and tribal that is to say, customary ob- 
servances ; (2) individual piactices i esting upon a 
direct personal communication of an individual 


with the supernatural world — in other words, 
shaminism ; (3) obsenance.s and piactices which 
aie not onlv the common piopeity of the tribe by 
tiadition, but m which the entiie tube or com- 
munity directly or mdnectly pai tin pates — in 
other words, ceremonies. Aftei discussing these 
thiee divisions of their lelmious piactices, we 
shall conclude with a fourth section on their 
mythology. 

x. Customary observances. — These aie as 
stiongly developed hoie as farther north along the 
Pacific slope. This W. coast region thus dilfeis 
as a whole from the interior and E. parts of the 
continent, where such observances aie usually a 
less conspicuous feature than tribal ceremonies. 
By far the most important of the observances in 
California are those relating to death. Next come 
those connected with bnth and sexual functions. 
Beliefs and practices centring in the individual’s 
name aie of importance partieulaily in so far as 
they aie connected with the customs relating to 
death. There are also restrictions and supersti- 
tions as to food. 

Death was considered to bring defilement, and 
almost everywhere entailed purification cere- 
monies. In the N.W. region these w'ere par- 
ticularly important, and among such trills as the 
Ilupa and Yuiok the observance of this purifica- 
tion, the most essential pait of which w T as the 
lecitation of a formula, was the most stringently 
exacted religious custom. The method of dispos- 
ing of the dead varied locally betw een burial and 
ciemation, cremation being practised over at least 
half of the State. Air-burial and sea-hunal have 
nowheie been found. Mourning, which consisted 
pnmai lly of singing and wailing, l>egan immedi- 
ately upon the occmrence of death, and continued 
for about a day, although it was sometimes longer 
protracted by the nearest l datives of the deceased. 
Among some tubes this mourning commenced 
with full vigour some time befoie impending 
death, often dining the full consciousness of the 
patient and with liis appio\al. Mutilations on 
the pait of the mourners were not practised to any 
great extent, except that the hair was almost 
universally cut more or less, especially hv the 
women. Mom mng observances w r ei c almost always 
carried further by women than by men. Among 
some tribes of the Sierra Nevada the widow did 
not speak from the time of hei husband’s death 
until the following annual tribal mourning cere- 
mony. Except in the ease of the N.W. tribes, 
who possessed more elaborately constructed dwell- 
ings of wood, the house m which a death had 
occurred w as not used again but w as burned. Ob- 
jects that bad been in personal contact or associ- 
ated with the deceased weie similarly shunned 
and destroyed. The name of the dead was not 
spoken. Even the word which constituted Ins 
name was not used in oidinary discourse, a cir- 
cumlocution or newly coined woid being em- 
ployed. It is certain that this stringently ob- 
served custom has been a factor m the maiked 
dialectic diilerentiation of the languages of Cali- 
fornia. In N.W. California even the accidental 
mention of the name of the dead could be com- 
pensated for only by the payment of a consum- 
able sum. Some property and food weie buried 
with the corpse. The idea that the ai tides were 
for use in the world of the dead was not so strong 
a motive for such acts as the feeling that the ob- 
jects had been defiled by association with the dead, 
and the desire to express sineenty of mourning. 

On the whole, the immediate obsei vances of 
death pale in impoitance before the annual public 
mourning ceremony, which is everywhere, except 
in the N W. region, one of the most deeply-looted 
and spectacular acts of w r oiship. 
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Observances connected with sexual functions , 
including birth, are next in importance after those 
relating to death. The menstruating woman was 
everywhere regarded as unclean, and was excluded 
especially from acts of worship. Not infrequent 
was the conception that she contaminated food, 
especially meat. Among many tribes she was ex- 
cluded from the house and conlined to a menstrual 
hut. Her refraining from all but the most neces- 
sary activity was sometimes deemed essential. 
All these observances were greatly intensified at 
the time of a girl’s first menstruation, a condition 
for which most of the languages of California 
possess a distinctive word. The gill at this peiiod 
was thought to be possessed of a particulai degree 
of supernatural power. One of the injunctions 
most strongly laid upon her was not to look about 
her. She kept her head bowed, and was forbidden 
to see the world and the sun. Sonic tribes covered 
her with a blanket. Many of the customs in this 
connexion most strongly resembled those of the 
North Pacific coast, e.q. the prohibition against 
the girl’s touching or scratching her head with her 
liana, a special implement being furnished for the 
purpose. Some form of public ceremony, often 
accompanied by a dance and sometimes by a foim 
of ordeal for the girl, was practised nearly every- 
where. 

Religious customs connected with birth con- 
sisted in part of observances before the buth of 
the child, in part of observances after biith, and 
especially of restrictions imposed on one or both 
of the parents after its birth. Practices affecting 
the child itself, or the mother before its birth, 
related in great part to food. The newly-born 
child was usually washed, often repeatedly. The 
mother after a birth was regarded as more or less 
defiled. Either the mother was, or both father and 
mother weie, usually inhibited from activity for 
some time after a birth The couvade in its strict 
form, with restrictions imposed entirely upon the 
father to the exclusion or the mother, does not 
seem to be found. 

In N W. California there is a special develop- 
ment of spoken formulce , whose content is little 
else than a myth, and which not only constitute 
the basis and essential element of public cere- 
monies, but are connected with almost all cus- 
tomary observances. To such an extent had these 
formulae grown into the mind of these Indians as 
being what is most sacred and most efficacious in 
all aspects ot icligion, that they partly supplanted 
shamanism. Not only purification from death and 
other defilement, but luck in hunting and fishing, 
and success m felling trees and making baskets, in 
the acquisition of wealth, in short, in the proper 
achievement of every human w r ish, were thought 
to be accomplished by the proper knowledge and 
recitation of these myth-formulae. 

2. Shamanism, — Shamanism, the supposed indi- 
vidual control of the supernatural through a pei - 
sonally acquired power of communication with the 
spirit-world, rests upon much the same basis in 
California as elsewhere in North America. In 
general, among uncivilized tribes, the simpler the 
stage of culture the more important the shaman. 
There is thus a contrast between the rude, simple- 
minded Indians of California and those of the 
Plains and of the South-West, where the supre- 
macy of the shaman is rather obscured by that of 
the priest conversant with ceremonies. 

The most common way of acquiring shamanistic 
power in California, as in so many other paits of 
the world, is by dreaming . A spirit — be it that 
of an animal, a place, the sun or other natural 
object, of a deceased lelative, or an entirely un- 
embodied spirit — visits the future medicine man 
in his dreams, and the connexion thus established 


between them is the source and basis of the 
latter’s power. This spirit becomes the guardian- 
spirit or 1 personal.* From it he receives the song 
or rite, and the knowledge, which enable him to 
cause or remove disease, and to do and endure 
what other mon cannot. In California, with a 
few special exceptions, the custom of having an 
animal as guardian -spirit does not seem so preva- 
lent as elsewhere. Occasionally it is the ghost of 
a person who has onco lived, usually a relative. 
Perhaps more frequently it is merely a spiiit as 
such, not connected with any tangible embodiment 
or form In certain regions the waking vision , 
or trance , is recognized as a means of aequirmg 
shamanistic po^ver. A person is in a wild desolate 
place, perhaps hunting. Suddenly there is an 
appearance before him. He becomes unconscious, 
and while in this state receives his supernatural 
power (of. also COMMUNION WITH DKITY [ Amer.]). 
On his leturn to his people he is for a time de- 
mented or physically affected. The concept of 
a guardian -spirit is much less clearly defined 
among the N.W. tribes, with whom the posses- 
sion of ‘pains’ — the small material hut super- 
natural objects which cause disease — ratner than 
of true spirits, seems to be what is generally 
associated with shamanistic power. The majority 
of the shamans heie, and those supposed to l>e 
most powerful, are women. 

In parts of Southern California also the idea 
of the guardian -spirit does not seem to be well 
developed. Here the method of acquiring sha- 
manistic power is almost exclusively by dreams. 
Among the Moliave, myths and not a personal 
meeting or communion with an individual spirit 
constitute the subject of the dreams. The Mohave 
shamans believe that they were piesent at the 
beginning of the world, before mankind had sepa- 
rated into tribes. They were with the great leader 
and semi-creator Mastamho. They saw him sink- 
ing, blowing, and rubbing over the body of a sick 
man, and from him they thus learned the actions 
and speeches which constitute their power. The 
Mohave universally speak of having dreamed 
these scenes, but also state that they dreamed 
them before birth ; in other words, that they were 
present in spirit form at the beginning of the 
world, at the time when all power, shamanistic 
and other, was established and allotted. It is ob- 
vious that, with this conception as the basis of 
their whole religion, there is nut little room among 
them for any beliefs as to guardian-spirits of the 
usual kind. Of course nothing limits the shaman 
to one spirit, and among many or most tribes, 
such as tne Maidu, a poweiful medicine-man may 
possess a great number. 

Frequently in Central and N.W. California theie 
is some more or less public ceremony at which 
a new shaman is, so to speak, initiated before 
he exercises his powers. The body of initiated 
shamans do not form any society or association, 
nor do they otherwise appear to act in concert. 
The ceremony is rather an occasion that marks 
the first public appearance of the novice, in which 
he receives for Ins own good, and presumably 
for that of the community also, the assistance of 
the more experienced persons of his profession. 
This ceremony is usually held in the ceremonial 
chamber, and is accompanied by dancing. The 
efforts of the older shamans are directed towards 
giving the initiate a firm and permanent control of 
the spiiits, which have only naif attached them- 
selves to him, and which are thought to be still 
more or less rebellious. 

A special class of shamans, found to a greater or 
less extent piobably among all the Central tribes, 
aie the so-called bear-doctors — shamans who have 
received power from grizzly bears. Not only can 
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the bear-shamans assume the foim of beais, as 
they do in order to inflict vengeance on their 
enemies, but it is believed that they can be killed 
an indefinite number of times when in this form, 
and each time return to life. The rattlesnake - 
doctor , who cured or prevented the bite of the 
rattlesnake, was usually distinct from other 
medicine-men. Among tne Yuki, his power, like 
that of the rattlesnake, was associated with the 
sun ; among the Maidu, with the thunder. Among 
the Yokuts the rattlesnake-shamans annually held 
a public ceremony designed to prevent rattlesnake 
bites among the tnbo. On this occasion they dis- 
played their power over the snakes by handling 
them in a manner analogous to that of the Hopi, 
and by even allowing themselves to be bitten. 
Rain-doctors were much looked up to in the south- 
ern half of California. 

As everywhere else, the practice of shamanism 
in California circles about disease and death It 
is probably more nanowly limited to this phase 
than in almost any other portion of North America. 
That the medicine-men who could cure disease 
were al^o those who must cause it, unless it wei e 
the direct consequence of an infraction of some 
religious observance or prohibition, was an almost 
universal belief The killing of medicine-men was 
therefore of freauent occurrence. Among some 
tribes, as the Yokuts, the medicine-man who had 
lost several patients was held responsible for then 
death by their relatives. Among the Mohave also, 
murder seems to have been the normal end of the 
medicine-man. In the N.W. region the shaman 
who failed to cure was forced to return the fee 
which he had received m advance. 

Disease , as among most primitive peoples, was 
usually held to be caused by small material objects 
which had in a supernatuial way been made to 
enter the body. Their determination and extrac- 
tion was the principal office of the medicme-man, 
and, as elsewhere, extraction was most frequently 
accomplished by sucking. In certain regions, 
especially the South, the tubular pipe was brought 
into requisition for this purpose The disease- 
causing object might be a bit of hair, a stick, an 
insect or small reptile, a piece of bone, deer smew, 
or almost any other material. In N. California it 
was not an ordinary physical object working mis- 
chief by its mere presence m the body, but an 
obj'oct itself supernatural and called a * pain.’ These 
‘pains* are variously described, frequently as being 
sharp at both ends, clear as ice, and possessing the 
power of moving. In some cases two classes of 
medicine-men were distinguished, one diagnosing, 
the other treating the patient. Sucking is not 
always resorted to. The Mohave blow or spit over 
their patients and stroke or knead their bodies 
Medicines and drugs are but little used, and in a 
manner that gives no opportunity for their physio- 
logical efficacy. Four or five drops — the number 
varying according to the ceremonial number of the 
trilie — of a weak decoction may be given to the 
patient or even applied to him only externally. 
Tobacco is employed to a considerable extent by 
shamans, but is of equal importance in other aspects 
of religion. 

3. Ceremonies. — Apart from such public ob- 
servances as the shaman-initiation, menstrual- 
dance, and victory-celebration, which, while gener- 
ally participated in, are performed priinaiily for 
the benefit of individuals, the ceremonies of the 
California Indians which are of a really public or 
communal purpose and character fall into thiee 
classes: (1) mourning ceremonies; (2) initiation 
ceremonies connected with a secret society ; and 
(3) a moie varied group of dances and other ob- 
sei vances, all of which nave as a common aim the 
benefit either of the community or of the world at 


large, as, for instance, when they cause a good ciop 
of acorns and natural products, make the avoid- 
ance of rattlesnake bites possible, or pi event the 
occurrence of disease, earthquake, flood, and other 
calamities. 

(1) Of these three classes the mourning ceremonies 
are at least as important as the others, and by far 
the most distinctive of the State as an ethnographic 
province, although neither they nor the secret 
society are found m the specialized N.W. area 
The mourning ceremonies aie absent also from the 
Athapascan, Yuki, and Porno tribes in the coast 
region as far south as the Bay of Han Fiancisco, 
but outside of this strip in tne N. coast region 
they are universal in the State. Among the 
Maidu they are usually known as ‘burning,* 
among the Mnvok as ‘ cry * ; among the Yokuts they 
have been called ‘ dance of the dead,* and among 
the Mohave and Yuma ‘annual.* These cere- 
monies are usually participated in by a number of 
visiting communities or villages They last for 
one or more nights, during which crying and 
wailing, sometimes accompanied by singing and 
exhortation, are indulged in, and find their climax 
in a great destruction of property. While those 
who have recently lost relatives naturally take a 
prominent part, the ceremony as a whole is not 
a personal but a tribal one. Among the Yokuts, 
and probably other tribes, it is immediately followed 
by a dance of a festive nature, and usually theie is 
a definitely expressed idea that this general cere- 
mony puts an end to all individual mournings 
among the participants. Participation in the 
ceremony is sometimes obtained by producing a 
membership-string or necklace, the receipt and the 
return of which are both marked by payments or 

resents. Among the Maidu the purpose of the 
urning of property is to supply the ghosts of the 
dead with clothing, property, and food. In some 
cases images are made to represent the dead, and 
aie burned with the property offered 

(2) Initiation ceremonies , which result in some- 
thing analogous to a secret society, are found in 
the whole State with the exception of the N W. 
region and the agricultural tribes of the extreme 
S.E There are usually no paiaphernaha 01 in- 
signia of a society, no degrees or lanks, no member- 
ship or other organization, nor is there the dehnite 
purpose of an actual society. In so far as a society 
may be said to exist, its puncipal pin pose and its 
only public function is tne initiation of boys as 
new members. To a certain extent the initiates 
are regarded as a class or council having a more or 
less indefinite authority over religious matters 
affecting the community. The pi crept s imparted 
to the initiates, other than ritualistic knowledge, 
seem to be of the most general kind. T 11 many 
w ays this initiation may be regaided as a pubeity 
ceremony for boys, conesponding to t.lie first- 
menstruation ceremony of girls. Among the 
Yokuts of Central California and in S. California 
the initiation was accompanied by the dunk- 
ing of toloaehe or jimson-weed, the stupoi and 
visions produced by which were regaided as 
supernatural In S. California boys were made 
to undergo severe tests of pam and endurance at 
the initiation ceremony. 

(3) The public ceremonies other than mourning 
and initiation observances, in other words the 
tribal dances of California, d if lei entuely m the 
three cultuie regions, which must therefore be 
considered separately. 

(rr) In the Central area these dances were mostly 
held m the large assembly house, and either lasted 
for a number of nights 01 consisted of a senes of 
successive dances extending over a considerable 
period. Some of the dances weie named after 
animals, and in these there was usually some 
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imitation of the actions of animals. Actual masks 
wcro never employed. In the Sacramento valley 
and adiacent region there was some impersonation 
of mythical characters, as of the creator Taikomol 
among the Yuki, and of the mythical Kuksu 
among the Porno and others. There seems to 
have been nothing coi responding to an altar. 
The dancers weie painted, out crudely and with 
simple symbolism. An important character in 
most ceremonies was the clown or buffoon, pait 
of whose duties was to caricature the moie serious 
performance. 

The exact nature and relation of the various 
dances of most of the tribes of the Central region 
are very little known. Piobably a typical example 
is furnished by the Maidu of the Saciamento 
valley, who declare that their ceremonies were 
obtained fiom their neighbours the Wintun. 
Among the Maidu the ceremonies weie performed 
in winter, and constituted a senes of fifteen or 
more distinct dances, coining for the most part in 
a definite order. These, so far as known, aie the 
following : Hesi, Luyi, Loli, Salalu-ngkasi, Duck, 
Bear, Coyote, Creepei , Turtle, Aloli-ngkasi, Y okola- 
ngkasi, Moloko-ngkasi, Deer, Aki, Hesi. The 
majority of these dances were performed by men, 
but some by women only Eacli has its character- 
istic paraphernalia At least some of the^o seem to 
represent mythical chaiacters. Faithei to the 
south, among the Yokutsof the Tulare basin, such 
ceremonies do not seem to have been practised. 
Here the majority of the public ceremonies, like 
the lattlesnake ceiemony which has been men- 
tioned, aie of the nature of shamanistic perform- 
ances. 

( b ) In N.W. California the more important 
ceremonies can he held only at certain spots, and 
the performance of the same ceremony always 
varies somewhat m different localities. The pei- 
formers do not lepresent mythological or othei 
characters, and do not mutate animals. The 
essential religious poition of the ceremony consists 
in the recital of a sacred foimula. These formula? 
relate specifically to the exact locality at which 
the dances are held, and theiefore vary consider- 
ably fiom spot to spot The public portions of the 
ceremony, such as the dancing, are piactically 
dissociated from this puiely religious element. 
The dancers aie mostly young men, without any 
knowledge of the ceremony other than of the 
simple dance-step and songs The paraphernalia 
which they wear belong neither to them nor to the 
priests, but to wealthy men of the tribe, to whom 
the occasion is an ail-impoitant opportunity for 
the display of their wealth, which consists in 
large part of the dancing regalia, the possession 
of which is the chief condition of their social 
prominence. The most important ceremonies are 
the deer-skin dance and the jumping dance, the 
former held at six or eight, the latter at a some- 
what larger number of places. The puipose of 
both dances is the good of the woild, earthquake 
and disease being pi evented and a food supply 
ensured by then peiformance. 

(c) In S. California such ceremonies as partake 
of the nature neither of mourning nor of initiation 
rites are conspicuous by the prominence of the 
myth element. They consist essentially of long 
series of songs, occupying one or more nights, 
which recount, in part directly, but more often 
by allusion, a myth. In some cases dancing by 
men or women accompanies the singing, but this 
is never spectacular. Being only ceremonial 
recitations of myths, these ceremonies are not 
attached in their performance to specific localities ; 
when dancing regalia are used, they are of the 
simplest charactei ; nor is there opportunity for 
cither altar or ritual. The predominance of the 


mourning element in the ceiemomes of this legion 
is further shown by tho fact that among some 
tribes, as the Mohave, these singing ceremonies, 
besides being performed independently, aie also 
continued for many hums at every death. 

The ceremonial chamber has a distinctive charac- 
ter m each of the three culture areas In the 
Central legion it is a large, circular, dome-shaped 
structure, paitly undei ground and with acovenngof 
earth It selves also as a place of assembly, and 
probably, at least at times, as a sudatory, whence 
its populai name of * sweat-house . 9 Tn the N.W. 
the sweat-house is quito small, always entirely 
undergiound, and its loof consists of boards with- 
out a covering of eaith. It is used piimarily for 
sweating, and is the regular sleeping-place of all 
adult males. It is not used for public ceremonies 
except in the case of the dance at the initiation of 
shamans. In the South the ceiemonial structure 
is not a house, but either a mere enclosure of brush, 
as among the Mission tribes, or a simple shade of 
brush on upright posts, as among the Mohave. 
This type of ceiemonial structure is also found 
m the southern pait of the Central region among 
the Yokuts • 

4. Mythology. — In mythology an important 
difference between the three culture areas again 
appears. The N.W. mythologies are chaiactenzed 
piirnarily by a veiy deeply-impressed conception 
of a previous, now vanished lace, w hich, by first 
living the life and peifornimg the actions of man- 
kind, was the piociucer of all human institutions 
and arts, as well as of many of the phenomena of 
nature Second m lmpoitance aie myths dealing 
with culture-heroes, more or less of the tuckster 
type familiar from so many other parts of North 
America. In Cential California, on the other 
hand, there is always a true ci cation of the woild, 
of mankind, and 0/ its institutions. The concep- 
tion of the creatoi is often quite lofty, and tricky 
exploits aie not usually connected with him. 
Often there is an antithesis between this beneli cent 
and truly Divine creator and a second character, 
usually the coyote, who m part co-opeiates with 
the creator, but in part thwarts him, being 
responsible for the death of mankind and other 
imperfoctions in the scheme of the woild. In the 
northern half of the Cential region the creator is 
generally antlnopomorphic ; if not, he is mei ged 
into one personage with the coyote. In the 
southern half of the Central legion the creators 
seem always to be animals, with the dignified and 
wiso eagle as chief. The comparatively elaborate 
and consistent ci cation-myths of Central California 
aie cthnogiaplneally of significance, on account 
of the scanty development of such myths among 
the Ameiican Indians in general. The myths of 
the Central region, not directly concerned with 
ci cation, are mostly stones of adventuie, of much 
the same type as European folk- and fairy-tales. 
They do not explain the origin of phenomena 
except in a casual, isolated w r ay, and are only 
veiy larely of ceremonial import. In 8. California 
there aie no real creation-myths. The various 
animate and inanimate existences in the w r orld are 
believed to have been born fiom heaven and earth 
as the first paients. 

The gieat bulk of the S. California origin-myth 
consists of a history of mankind, at lirst as a 
single tribe, and later centred m the tribe which 
tells the story. In the ‘successive experiences 
of this group of people, which are accompanied 
by moie or less journeying, the w'orld is gradually 
brought to its present stage, and all the institu- 
tions of mankind aie developed. The people are 
undei the guidance of one or two great leaders — 
at least one of whom always dies or departs after 
giving Ins beneficent directions. The thoroughly 
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Pueblo and S.W. character of such myths is 
obvious. They are usually followed to a greater 
or less extent by initiation legends, recounting 
the wandering and conflicts of different tribes or 
clans. The plots of the remaining myths are not 
very different in essence from the adventure stories 
of the Cential region, but are both much longer 
and more elaborate, and at the same time dis- 
tinctively ritualistic, foiming as they do the basis 
or framework of the singing ceremonies which 
have been described. 

The world is usually regarded as surrounded by 
water, sometimes as floating upon it. It is often 
secured by foui or five pillars, ropes, or other 
supports. Beyond where earth and sky meet there 
is often anotuer land. The dead sometimes go 
below, sometimes above, sometimes across the 
ocean to the west, and sometimes to the more or 
less distant parts of this earth. The entrance to 
the world of the dead is pointed out by some tribes. 
People who have tempoiarilv died have been there 
and have returned to describe it. Dances consti- 
tute the principal occupation of the dead. No 
ideas of future rowards and punishments, based on 
conduct in this life, have been found ; and if any 
exist, they must be but scantily developed. As m 
other parts of the world, there are occasional ideas 
of transmigration of souls into animals, but these 
arc nowhere systematically worked out or of any 
religious importance. 
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CALL, CALLING (xaXe?*/, xX? 7 <r t?) — x. The Bib- 
lical data. — In the NT" and in Christian theology 
‘call* and ‘calling’ aie technical terms to denote 
God’s efficacious summons to individuals to pai- 
tako of the redemptive blessings to which they 
have been appointed m Ills eternal purpose (Ro 
8 s8 ). The Divine call is the act in which the 
Divme election (q.v.) is revealed and realized 
Those whom God calls to salvation He has previ- 
ously elected ; those whom He elects He proceeds 
to call. For this specific use of the word * call,’ 
which meets us constantly in the Epistles, and, 
above all, m those of St. Paul, there are sugges- 
tions in the OT, in the employment of it to denote 
a Divine summons to a paiticular task or privilege 
or vocation — a summons which is not to be distin- 
guished from a Divine command oi decree, as in 
the call of Abraham (Gn 12 1 ; cf. He 1 I s ), of Moses 
(Ex 3 10 ), of Isaiah (Is 6 9 ), of tho people of Israel 
(Is 42® 48 12 ). In the NT the word continues to be 
used m the sense of the summons of an individual 
to a particular duty or vocation (Ac 13 2 , Ro l 1 , 
1 Co l 1 ), and St Paul still recognizes a peculiar 
calling of the Jews as a people, of which God will 
never repent (Ro ll 29 ). But in their technical 
employment ‘ call ’ and * calling ’ have reference, 
not to a particular duty or life-task, but to a place 
in the Divine Kingdom (1 Th 2 12 ) ; not to an in- 
heritance of national privilege, but to the enjoy- 
ment of personal saving blessings that are proftered 
voi. in.— io 


not to the Jews only, but also to the Gentiles (Ro 
9 24 , 1 Co l 24 ). 

When we look more closely at the Clmstian’s 
calling as it is set forth in the NT, we notice the 
following cliaiaetenstics It conics fitmi God Him- 
self (l Co l 9 ), and for this reason it is described as 
a ‘ high calling ’ (Pli 3 14 ), a ‘ heavenly calling ’ 
(HC3 1 ). It comes to men through the revelation 
of Goil in Christ (Pli 3 14 , 1 P 5 10 ), and is mediated 
to the individual by the message of the gospel 
(1 Th 2 12f *, 2 Th 2 14 ) It is not conditional' upon 
human works oi merit, but is the outcome solely 
of God’s eternal purpose and grace (Ro8 28 , 2Ti I y ). 
In the strict use of the word, the call is always 
an effectual call. The 1 called ’ (tcXyrol) and the 
‘elect’ (£k\6ktoL) are co-extensive and mteicliange- 
able terms (Ro 8 28 , 1 Co l 24ff -, 1 P 2 9 , 2 P l 10 , Rev 
17 14 ). In the Gospels, it is tiue, we have the 
saying of Jesus (Mfc 22 14 [20 16b is probably spuri- 
ous, cf. RV]), ‘ Many are called (/cX^rof), but few 
chosen (^/cXe/cTof),’ in which ‘called’ has a wider 
reference. It seems evident, however, that oui 
Lord in this utteiance is not using either kXtjtoL 
or 4k\€ktoL m tho technical way m which, mainly 
through St Paul’s influence, they came to be em- 
ployed as theological correlatives. Tho preceding 
parable shows that in this verse the ‘ called ’ are 
all to whom the general invitation of the Divine 
love comes, while the ‘chosen’ aio those who 
accept the invitation (v. 10 ) and also show them- 
selves worthy of it (vv n " ]3 ) This saying of Jesus 
justifies tho distinction familiar in the old the- 
ology between the vocatio externa and the vocatio 
mteina — the outwaul and the eflectual call (cf 
tho Westminster Assembly’s Larger Catechism , 
QQ. 67, 68). There is a Divine invitation to the 
puvileges of the Kingdom which is free and uni- 
versal in its scope (Mt 22 9 , Ac 2 21 , Ro 10 13 , 1 Ti 
2 3 - 4 ) — an invitation w hich men may either accept 
or refuse. But, apart from this verse in the Gos- 
pels, the sotonologioal use in the NT of ‘ call,’ 
‘calling,’ ‘called,’ appears to restrict the words 
to the sense of an eflectual call — a call that issues 
in salvation 

The tact that this ‘ high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus’ (Pli 3 14 ) is coextensive with election and 
predestination (Ro 8 28 ' 30 ) does not obviate the neces- 
sity of human conditions to its being realized 
The pi unary rendition is faith, which responds to 
God’s call and giasps the oflei of Ills giace therein 
I conveyed (1 Th 2 13 , 1 Co l- 1 ). The next is the 
moral and spiritual ellort involved m the veiy 
natuie of the calling as a holy calling (2 Ti l 9 ), a 
calling to be saints (Ro l 7 , l Co l 2 ) The Christian 
must ‘ press on tow aid tho goal unto the prize of 
the high calling of God in Christ Jesus ’ (Pli 3 14 ) 
He must give diligence to make Ins calling and 
election sure (2 P l 10 ). The existence of these 
human conditions does not contradict the truth 
that the Divine call rests upon a previous election 
and predestination. God’s eternal purpose of sal- 
vation must include all the elements, together 
with all the conditions, which enter into the pro- 
cess of realizing it ; and so must leave room foi 
the exercise of that moral freedom to which tho 
NT bears constant testimony, and of which men 
are assured by their own moral consciousness 
Yet, on the other hand, it must be borne m mind 
that even these conditions are themselves con- 
ditioned. Christians work out their own salvation 
because God Himself is working in them both the 
willing and the working (Ph 2 1J 13 ). It is His 
Spirit that disposes them to respond to His call, 
that puts saving graces into their hearts, and so 
stirs up, increases, and strengthens those graces, 
‘ as that they more and more die unto sm and use 
unto newness of life ’ (Larger Catechism , Q 75). 
Sfc Paul sums up this aspect of the matter w hen 
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lie says, ‘Faithful is he that calleth you, who also 
will do it’ (1Tb 5*). | 

2. The historical development. — The starting- 
point here is provided by Augustine, whose doc- 
trine of the absoluteness of predestinating grace 
led to a distinction between 4 election ’ and 4 voca- 
tion ’—-between a Divine decree which issues m 
salvation, and a summons to repentance and con- 
version which comes through the gospel and espe- 
cially through the Church as the depository of 
grace. Ordinarily the elect would receive the call 
through contact with the historical revelation in 
Christianity, but in the sovereignty of the Divine 
grace this might he dispensed with (de Prcedest 
lx. 17). On the other hand, it was only in the 
case of the elect that the call could issue in salva- 
tion (xviii. 37). Thomas Aquinas, who in his 
theological scheme adheied very closely to Augus- 
tine’s teaching on predestination ana grace, re- 
garded the call as the means employed by God 
for giving effect to Ills sovereign choice (Summa 
Theol. i. Q. 23, art. 2), and distinguished between 
the vocatio exterior , which comes through the 
preacher, and the vocatio interior , which is a 
Divinely implanted impulse towards the good 
( Sentent . iv. disfc. 17, Q. 1. artt. 1 , 2) See also 
art. Grace (Rom. Cath. doctrine of) In the post- 
Reformation theology, Lutheran scholasticism (of 
which Calovius ana Quenstedt may be taken as 
types) represented the Divine vocation as inaugu- 
rating the process of salvation. A distinction was 
made between the vocatio generalise which comes 
through the revelation of nature, and the vocatio 
specialise which comes through the Christian gos- 
pel, especially as mediated by the word and sacra- 
ments of the Church. The vocatio specuilis was 
further defined as seria, efficax t and universalis 
It was seria as being real and earnest ; efficax , 
inasmuch as the Spirit Himself is working in- 
herently m the word, so that, where men do not 
resist and refuse, conversion is sure to follow ; 
universalis , as coming to all men alike without 
distinction of time or place (Seeberg, PRFP, ii. 
658). The last quality was specified m the interest 
of the desne to avoid that appearance of arbi- 
trariness in the exorcise of the Divine sovereignty 
which is suggested by the withholding of the 
special call from so many individuals and peoples 
It was assumed that as a matter of fact the offer 
of the gospel had actually been made to the whole 
woild at three different points in human history : 
first, when the Protevanqchum was announced to 
Adam ; next, in the days of Noah ; finally, during 
the age of the Apostles, by whom the gospel was 
supposed to have been carried throughout the 
whole inhabited world (cf. Hodge, Syst. Theol . , 
1872, ii. 645). That the knowledge of God’s way of 
salvation and free invitation to accept it has since 
been so widely lost, is thus to be attributed not to 
the Divine purpose, but to the ingiatitude and sin 
of man (Quenstedt, Syst . Theol., 1685, in. v 1). 

In the Reformed theology as represented by 
Calvin, the call is that in which the Divine elec- 
tion is first realized ( Instit . ill. xxiv. 10). A dis- 
tinction is drawn, however, between two different 
kinds of call. There is an external call made 
through the preaching of the word, which is uni- 
versal, not in the impossible sense that it is abso- 
lutely world-wide, but as being addressed without 
distinction to every one who hears it. There is, 
further, a special or internal call, whereby, through 
the operation of the Holy Spirit, the word preached 
is implanted in the heart as a seed of life (»&. 8). 
For Calvin the call is effectual, not, as for the 
Lutheran theologians, because the word carries 
within it an inherent converting potentiality, hut 
because, through the power of the Holy Spirit 
working ab extra , it actually effects conversion 


(ib. 1, 2). This is the view of ‘effectual calling’ 
which was adopted by the Westminster Assembly 
and is set forth in the Confession of Faith (ch. x.), 
the Larger Catechism (Q. 67), and the Shorter 
Catechism (Q. 31). 

Literature — Weiss, Biblical Theol. of the NT. Eng. tr , 
Edinb 1882-83, i. 137 ff., ii. Iff , Beyschlagr, NT Theol , Eng 
tr., Edmb 1896, i. 187 ff , n 170 ff , G B Stevens, Theol of 
NTe Edinb. 1S99, p 876 ff., Seeberg in PRE*, 9 V. *Beru- 
fung • , W. N Clarke, Outline of Chr Theol , Edinb 1898^ p. 
391 ff ; A. B. Bruce, St Paul’s Conception of Christianity , 
Edinb. 1894, ob. xvlit ; Lightfoot, Colossians 2 , Lond. 1870, p. 
220 , S&nd&y-Headlam, Romance Edinb. 1902, p 4. 

J. C. Lambert. 

CALVINISM. — By Calvinism is understood in 
this article the system of theological belief specially 
associated with the name of John Calvin, and 
embodied m substance in the Confessions and 
Catechisms of that section of the Protestant Chuich 
known as 4 Reformed,’ in distinction from the 
Lutheran. Calvinism might also be taken to 
include the system of ecclesiastical polity (Presby- 
terian) outlined by Calvin, and very generally 
found associated with his type of doctrine in 
Churches that have adopted the latter.# Since, 
however, this connexion of doctrine and polity is 
by no means universal, it will be sufficient to con- 
sider polity only so far as it is a manifest outgrowth 
f l om the doctrinal principles. It will he found, as 
we proceed, that historically Calvinism has been 
associated with many forms of Church government 
and order In the English Reformation, e.p. 9 
Calvinistic doetnnes were allied for a time with 
Episcopahanism ; so in Ireland ; Calvin's doctrines 
moulded the Pun tan theology ; they were largely 
taken over into Congregationalism, and ruled it 
till recent times ; there have been, and are, Calvin- 
istic Baptists and Methodists. Presbyterianism 
itself exhibits many modifications. The differentia 
of Calvinism, therefore, must be sought not in 
polity but in doctrine. 

Two things have to be borne in mind in judging 
rightly of Calvinism: (1) The first is that, while 
Calvinism has, to a greater extent than any other 
system, a unity of view arising froir the presence 
of a great central, controlling idea, there is little 
in its particular doctrines, taken by themselves, 
peculiar to Calvin. Its predestination doctrine, 
e.g.e generally regarded as its most characteristic 
feature, is at least as old as Augustine ; it was up- 
held by most of the greater schoolmen (for Britain, 
cf. A. F. Mitchell, The Westminster Assembly , 
pp. 326 ff, 346) ; it was maintained by Luther and 
Zwingli as stoutly as by Calvin himself. For the 
rest, its doctrines of the Tunity and of the Person 
of Christ are those of the Ecumenical Councils, 
and its Evangelical doctrines — including the Atone- 
ment and Justification by Faith, without works or 
merits of the sinner’s own — are in the main the 
common heritage of Protestantism. What Calvin 
did was to mould these doctrines into a logically 
articulated system, under the guidance of the great 
determining thought of God's absolute sovereignty 
in the worlds both of nature and of spirit, and to 
give them a form fitted to exercise the strongest 
influence on both intellect and will, in the in- 
dividuals and peoples accepting them. (2) The 
second thing to be kept in view is that Calvinism, 
in its historical course, has, without abandoning 
its fundamental principles, undergone large doc- 
trinal modifications. It has proved its vitality in 
the different shapes it has assumed in different 
countries, and under new conditions. Calvinism, 
as time has shown, is not immobile, but is, in some 
respects, the most plastic of all systems ; hence 
its power of indefinite expansion, its capacity of 
throwing out new shoots and of adjusting itself to 
changing environments, and its ability to assimilate 
new ideas It is not enough, accordingly, in de- 
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pictmg Calvinism, to expound the Calvinism of 
Calvin himself ; it must be shown how his type 
of doctrine has worked itself out in subsequent 
developments. 

i. John Calvin and his influence. — Our sketch 

may properly be#in with a buef account of Calvin 
himself, fiom whom, distinctively, the system 
takes its name. The place deservedly assigned to 
the commanding personality of Luther m con- 
nexion with the 16th cent. Reformation should 
not blind us to the fact that the spiritual move- 
ment which bears this name had not one origin, 
but several distinct origins. Lefkvre in France 
and Zwingli in Switzerland w ere preaching a puie 
Gospel before Luther’s name had been heard or (on 
Lef&vre, cf. Doumergue, Jean Calvin , vol. i. bk. n. 
ch. 2). Distinct in origin, the streams were kept 
still further distinct in their after-flow by the 
disputes which eaily arose betw een the German and 
the Swiss Reformers on the subject of the Sacia- 
ments. Luther had, properly speaking, no suc- 
cessor. At a later period the Swiss and the French 
Reformations found a noint of meeting m Calvin, 
who, a Frenchman by birth, and a Swiss in vntue 
of his wbrld-famed connexion with Geneva, fitly 
represented both. 

John Calvin was born on 10th July 1509, at Noyon, in Picardy, 
where his father, Gerard, was procurator-fiscal and secretary to 
the bishop of the diocese. He was trained for the Church, and 
through his father’s influence obtained, when only twelve 3 ears 
of age, a chaplaincy in Noyon Cathedral In 1523 ho proceeded 
to the University of Paris There for four years he studied 
Latin, Logic, and Philosophy By his father’s wish, as he tells 
us in the Preface to his Commentary on the Psalms, he was then 
withdrawn from the study of Philosophy and put to the study of 
Law. Leaving Pans, he accordingly repaired first to Orleans, 
then to Bourges, and applied himself with incredible industry to 
his new study. At Pans he must have been perfectly aware of 
the new doctrines that were being taught , but it was not till a 
later time that, after many spiritual struggles (cf his answer to 
Cardinal Sadolet), he was brought, as he expresses it (Prc f to 
Psalms), by * a sudden conversion* to a subdued and teachable 
frame of nnnd Considerable influence seems to have been 
exerted on his mind by his kinsman, Ohvetan, a disciple of 
Lef 6 vre, and a futifire translator of the Bible into French, who 
directed him to the study of the Scriptures The precise date of 
Calvin’s com crsion is uncertain Some place it as early as 1629, 
while Calvin was yet at Orleans or Bourges, others as late as 
1532, after the publication of his first work — a commentary on 
Seneca's ds Clementia His father had died in 1531 But when- 
ever or however the change was brought about, its effects were 
immediate on the young scholar’s plans of life His place was 
thenceforward with the friends of the Reformation Not yet, 
indeed, had Calvin any thought of mixing with public affairs , 
but the retirement he desired seemed to flee from him His 
friends sought him out, so that, as ho says, * all my retreats were 
like public schools * At Paris he taught, preached, and evan- 
gelized, and in 1633, according to some authorities, composed 
For Nicholas Cop, Rector of the University, an inaugural address, 
the boldly outspoken, evangelical Rentiments of which roused a 
storm of disapprobation. At Poitiers he formed a small con- 
gregation. He finally betook himself to Basel, where, in 1530, an 
event took place which raised him at once to a foremost position 
of influence among the Reformers This was the publication of 
the Institutes of the Christian Religion . 

The Institutes of Calvin is one of those epoch- 
making books, like Newton’s Prmcipia m science, 
or Kant’s Kntik in philosophy, tno interest of 
which is enduring. Hitherto no book had appeared 
which took commanding rank as an exhibition of 
the doctrines of the Reformed Churches in their 


systematic unity and connexion. Melanchthon’s 
Commonplaces hardly served the purpose . Y et this 
was a work retailing to bo done, both as a satis- 
faction to the mind of the Church, and in order that 
the Reformation might have something to oppose 
to the great and compact systems of the Middle 
Ages. Calvin undertook the task, and accom- 
plished it with decisive success. Albrecht Ritschl 
has spoken of the Institutes as ‘ the masterpiece of 
Protestant theology.’ Onginally Calvin had con- 
templated nothing higher than the preparation of 
an elementary manual of doctrine. A fresh out- 
break of persecution in France led him to give to 
the book the grander form of a vindication of his 
wronged brethren. Prefixed to it is a preface, 
addressed to Francis I., which is justly regarded as 


one of the chefs d oeuvre of literature. This being 
the purpose of the book, the spirit that pervades 
it, as one can imagine, is anything but a ury com- 

S endium of ‘dogmas.’ Its motive gives it the 
igmty of an eloquent Apologm . 

The book, as originally published in 1536, was a 
small work, which subsequent editions enlatged to 
four or hvo times its original size. The additions 
made to it gave it architectural completeness, but 
wrought no change in its essential contents. The 
plan (in the final edition of 1559) is simple, following 
the order of the Cieed The first book treats of 
the knowledge of Cod the Creator, the second ot 
the knowledge of God the Redeemer, the third 
of the work of the Holy Spirit. Here Calvin 
treats of faith and repentance, of fice justification, 
of the sanctification of the believer, and, towaids 
the close of the book, lie unfolds his doctrine of 
eternal election to salvation, with its logical 
counteipart, in his view — the reprobation of the 
wicked. It ought to be noticed that, however 
fundamental this doctnno is 111 Calvin, it is brought 
m, not at the head of his system, as it is, e g. t in 
the scheme of the Westminster Confession, but 
rathei as a eoiollary from what has been shown of 
the dependence on Divine grace of all that is good 
in man. The fourth book treats of the Chuich, of 
Church government, of the Sacraments, and of the 
pi o vince of the civil ruler. 

The sensation produced bv the publication of the 
Institutes was immense The book was speedily 
translated into the languages of Europe, and passed 
through innumerable editions. As an evidence of 
its popularity, it may be mentioned that versions 
of it exist m modem French, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, Gorman, English, and even in the language 
of Hungary, in Gieek, and in Aiabic. 

Calvin’s name could no longer he hid, but the thought of 
entering upon public life was as far fiom hnn as ever It was as 
if by accident — the result of a detour occasioned by war — that, 
late in Aug 1538, he entered Geneva, intending to remain only a 
single night. As it proved, with the exception of a short interval 
of banishment, ho never again quitted it Tho city had revolted 
against its bishop, and, under the preaching of Far el, a pupil of 
Lef&\ re, had accepted the Reformation Everything, however, 
was 111 a state of disorganization, and Farel, feeling deeply his 
own inability to cope with the elements of disturbance, waited 
on Calvin, whose presence in tho city he had discovered, and 
adjured hnn to come to his help This * fearful obtestation ' 
Calvin declares he was powerless to resist, and so commenced Ills 
connexion with Geneva The task he undertook proved trying 
in the extreme His reforming activity went out in the three 
directions of the Church (in conjunction with Farel, he drew up 
a short Confession of 21 Articles), of education, and of the reform 
of public morals Above all, he claimed and exercised the right 
of excluding notorious evil livers from the Lord’s Table This 
brought him into collision with tho paity known as tho ‘ Liber- 
tines,’ and led in 1538, after many disturbances, to his banishment 
from the city The next three years were spent in tranquilly 
ministering to a congregation of French refugees in Strassburg 
Here was laid the Foundation of his series of Commentaries , 
here also he married Geneva meanwhile was in < haos, and the 
cry soon arose to bring Calvin back. After much pressure he 
consented, and on IStn Sept. 1541 re entered the city amidst 
general enthusiasm. There was now introduced a complete re- 
modelling of Church and State on theocratic principles — the 
model constitution figuring itself to his mind as one in which the 
two powers do not remain apart, but are united for mutual 
support and for the attainment of common ends 
It is not necessary to follow in detail Calvin's after career and 
work in Geneva. Libertinism reared its head again in 1646, this 
time in connexion with pantheistic and atheistic doctrines, 
breathing a fierce hatred of Christ, and associated with free-love 
licentiousness The struggle was long and severe, and Oalvm’s 
influence for some years sank to the lowest ebb. In 1665, how- 
ever, tho opposition wrought its own overthrow, and from that 
time the city had rest. It was in 1563, when this conflict was at 
its keenest, that Servetus came to the city, relying, there is 
reason to think, on Calvin's enemies for protection and support 
The unhappj sequel Is familiar It was at Calvin’s instance that 
Servetus was arrested, and proceedings against him were insti- 
tuted The Council, however, bitterly hostile at the time to 
Calvin, took the trial out of his hands, and conducted it on their 
own responsibility. Bofore coming to a decision, they took the 
opinion of the other Swiss Churcnes of Beme ? Zurich, Schaff- 
hausen, and Basel. The replies were unammouB m condemnation 
of Servetus, and he was adjudged to the flames Calvin admitted 
the justice of the capital sentence, hut with his colleagues 
did his best to induce tne Council to substitute a milder form of 
execution. ‘ It is to him, notwithstanding/ says Rilliet, 1 that 
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men have always imputed the guilt of that funeral pile which ho 
wished had never been reared/ 

The nine years that remained to Calvin from 1555 was the 
period of the triumph of his principles Even more than before, 
acting on the conviction that the State has one sphere and the 
Church another, he withdrew from political business, and devoted 
himself to spiritual labours. The distrust of him by the Council 
seems to have cleared away, and people and Senate cordially 
supported him in his efforts. U nder his influence Geneva became 
an asylum for the persecuted^ and many persons of rank, learn- 
ing, and piety found refuge within its walls. Calvin's reputation 
in Europe was yearly rising His Commentaries and theological 
writings gained him renown among his correspondents were 
kings, nobles, and persons of the highest positions in all < oun- 
trios , his advice was sought on matters small and great In 
1559 the famous Academy of Geneva was erected In the tiain 
of culture and pure moral living came the arts The city had 
trials, but steadily rose to influence In the midst of all, Calvin 
was sometimes very poor ‘That which made the strength of 
that heretic,' said Pius iv after Calvin’s death, 1 was that money 
was nothing to him ’ His health, too, was undermined by seri- 
ous maladies, and in his closing years he was never free from 
pain He died on 27th May 1564, universally lamented 

Calvin was not without faults His disposition 
tended to seventy, though the story that, when 
young, his schoolmates fastened on mm the nick- 
name of ‘ the Accusative * is shown to be a fable 
(Douuiergue, i. 74 f ). He specially blames himself 
for impetuosity of temper, and begs forgiveness of 
those whom he may have wounded by harsh and 
uncliari table expressions He lacks Luther’s geni- 
ality, rich overflowing humour, and human many- 
sidedness. But he is Luthei’s equal in unbending 
loyalty to conscience, and in greatness of intellect 
is incontestably Ins superior. Tho three powers 
that appear in him in almost naked seventy are 
intellect, conscience, and will. Yet Calvin, as 
many tender friendships show, was not cold. Ho 
had a genuine appreciation of poetry and music, 
and the remarkable lange and acuteness of his 
mind appear in his Commentaries, w Inch anticipate 
the best works of their class m their freedom fiom 
prejudice and in their honest desire to ascertain 
the exact sense of Scripture His system, as we 
shall presently see, was, in a very real sense, the 
icflexion of his own mmd— severe, grand, logical, 
and daring in the heights to which it ascends, yet 
humble in its constant reversion to Scripture as its 
basis Its influence on posterity has been yet 
more remaikable It passed through the Cieeds 
into the thoughts of men, moulded the life of 
nations, became the soul of Puritanism m England, 
of Republicanism in Holland, of the Covenanting 
stiuggle in Scotland, of democratic institutions in 
Amenca, identifying itself in every land to which 
it went with the undying principles of civil free- 
dom (cf. the remarkable series of testimonies to 
Calvin’s greatness in Schafl’s Stows Ref i. 272-275). 

2. System of Calvinism. — From the man we 
turn now to the system, sometimes spoken of 
simply as Calvinism, sometimes more geneially as 
the Theology of tho Refoimed Church And here 
it is necessary in the first place to amve at some 
clear conception of the pi maple on which the 
system depends, and from which it derives its 
distinctive character and unity There is general 
agreement that the theology of the Reformed 
Church is more objective in character than that 
of the Lutheran, is less anthropological, and leans 
more directly on God and His words than on the 
experience of faith in man. This, however, is at 
best a formal distinction, and drives us hack on 
the search for a deeper fundamental principle. 
That principle, probably* most would be disposed 
to find, with Principal Cunningham, in the 
doctrine of absolute predestination (cf. Reformers 
and the Theology of Reformation , pp. 121, 424); 
but even that doctrine does not carry us to the 
ultimate basis of Calvinism, or express its legula- 
tive principle with sufficient generality. On the 
other hand, the view of Schweizer, which finds the 
contrast between the Lutheran and the Reformed 
Churches in the fact that the foirner was ‘anti- 


Judaic’ in its protest against the theory of work- 
righteousness m the Church of Rome, ami the 
lattei ‘anti-pagan* m its piotest against all 
ci eature- worship and idolatry as conuptions of 
mire Christianity (cf. Hastie, Theology of the 
Reformed Church , pp. 34, 146), is too wide 
Schweizer caine nearer tho mark when, following 
Sclileiennachor, he defined the theological principle 
of the Reformed Church as ‘ the consciousness . . . 
of the absolute dependence of man upon God alone 
in all that pertains to his religious life and to 
the salvation of his soul ’ (Hastie, p. 144). Baur 
obseived that this was still too anthropological, 
and widened it to ‘ tho idea of the absolute causality 
of God, as the one and only principle that detei- 
niines and causes all things absolutely and un- 
conditionally, by and of itself’ (id. p. 147) Similar 
to Baur’s, out taking m the twofold aspect of 
natme and grace, is J. H. Scholten’s formulation 
of the principle as ‘the recognition of God’s 
absolute soveieignty in the natuial and moral 
woilds, and especially the absolute sovereignty of 
Ills free grace as the only ground of human salva- 
tion ’ ( id . p. 157). Tho defect of these (Jelmitions 
is that they seem to leave little place for human 
freedom, which yet, as will he found, has very real 
recognition in the Refoi ined Theology (predestina- 
tion is no jate) Novel theless they touch the 
essential point, that the Refoimed Theology, 
eompiehensively considered, athrms the entire 
dependence of all things m nature and giace, in 
then being, ordeung, and capacity for good, on 
God (cf. further, on the punciples of Calvinism, 
and the working of it out in its dilTeient relations, 
A. Kuyper, Calvinism). We are next to see how 
this pimciple is developed in the leading paits of 
the theological system 

(1) The lirst word in Calvinism is God , and it is 
important to observe how God Himself is conceived 
of by Calvin and Ins followers. It is contended by 
Calvin in the Institutes that a knowledge of God 
is naturally implanted m the mind of man, and 
that the Creation also is a glorious levelation of 
the essential attributes of God But man is blinded 
by Ins state of sin, and needs the fuller revelation 
given in Holy Sciiptuie The charaetei of God 
displayed in Sciintuio is presented summarily in 
the disclosure of His name in Ex 34 ,}f * (‘The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious,’ etc ). 
‘Moreover, the perfections thus enumerated aie 
just those which we saw shining in the heavens, 
and on the eaith — compassion, goodness, mercy, 

i ustice, judgment, and truth* (Inst, bk l ch. x 2) 
Coving-Kindness is united with judgment and 
righteousness. In a later hook of the Institutes 
Calvin connects redemption with this general 
charaetei of God. 

‘ God/ he says, ‘who is perfoct righteousness, cannot love the 
iniquity which He sees m all All of us, thereto! e, have that 
within which deserves the hatred of God . . But as the Lord 
wdls not to destroy in us that which is His own, lie still finds 
something in us which in kindness He can love For, though 
it is by our own fault that we aie sinners, we are still His crea- 
tures , though we have brought death upon ourselves, lie had 
created us for life Thus, mere gratuitous love prompts Him 
to receive us into favour,' etc (bk. n. ch \vi 3) 

(2) The Creation depends absolutely and con- 
tinuously on God, who fosters and guides it by His 
secret inspiration (immanence : ‘ I admit, indeed, 
that the expression, “Nature is God,** may be 
piously used , if dictated by a pious mind * [bk. i. 
ch. v. 5]) ; yet God is in no wav to be pantheistic- 
ally identified with His works (transcendence). 
The world He has made God unceasingly lulcs by 
His providence in pursuance of a purpose (teleology). 
Here first we enter the sphere of foreordination, 
though not yet that of special predestination. Hi. 
Hastie states the doctune unexceptionably : 

‘ The fundamental idea of the Reformed Theology is that the 
woild, in all its parts and processes and stages and forms of 
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life, is the outcam mg m tune of one Divine plan, conceived in 
the eternal reason of the Godhead and realized by Creative 
power and wisdom and lov e The dominant idea of t ho Re- 

formed system is therefore the relation of the Divine purpose in 
eternity to its execution in time , and its point of view is uni- 
versally purposive or teleological * ( np cit p 162 f ) 

This, howevei, lequuos a little elucidation foi 
the avoidance of misconceptions. It is a misconcep- 
tion, first, if it is supposed that this inclusion by 
Calvinism of all acts and events in the sphere 
of the Divine purpose is tantamount to the doing 
away with, or denial of, the reality of the operation 
of second causes— especially of human freedom. 
The conti ary is the case. The opeiation of second 
causes is constantly presupposed, and, where 
necessary, insisted on (cf. Calvin, Inst . bk. l. eh 
xvn. 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, etc.) Fieedom of will also, as a 
natuial endowment of man, is caicfully guarded 
The pui pose, or * decree, 1 of God is executed, not in 
disregaid of causes, or by overriding the rial me of 
causes, but, as the Westminster Confession puts it 
in the chapter on ‘Providence,’ ‘according to the 
natuie of second causes, eithci necessarily, fieely, 
or contingently 1 (oh v. 2) Events take place, that 
is, m tlye case of necessary (natural) causes, neces- 
sarily ; in the case of fice causes, fieely, in the 
case where one event depends contingently on 
anothei, m that order of dependence. If it be 
urged, as it sometimes is, that, m reality, howeier 
it may be in wonls, fieedom m man is lendeicd 
nugatoiy by such all-embracing ‘ foicoidmation, 1 
this points to a second misconception, on which a 
few woids must now be said 

No one can reasonably question that the Re- 
formed Theology at fums m clearest language the 
reality of human freedom (as a natural endow- 
ment), and of man’s responsibility for his voluntaiy 
actions (cf Calvin against Piginus on Free Will, 
and Inst bk l. ch xv. 8: ‘To this [intellect] He 
lias joined will, to which choice belongs ... In 
tins upnglit state, man possessed freedom of will, 
by which, if he chose, he was able to obtain eternal 
life. . . . Adam, therefoie, might have stood if he 
chose, since it was only by bis own will that lie 
fell,’ etc. , cf. bk. n. ch l 10) The Westminster 
Confession is again studiously explicit on this 
point. Inch in 1, on ‘God’s Eternal Deciee,’ it 
is declared that ‘ God . . . did . . freely and 
unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass 
yet so as theieby neither is God the authoi of sm, 
noi is violence ottered to the will of the creatures, 
nor is the liberty or contingency of second causes 
taken away, but rather established ’ ; inch ix 1, 
on ‘Free-Will,’ it is laid down that ‘God hath 
endued the will of man with that natuial liberty, 
that it is neither forced, nor by any absolute 
necessity of nature detoimined, to good or evil’ 
(see also the passage on ‘ Piovidcnce^ above, fiom 
ch. v.). 

How then is the appaient paiadox oi, as it may 
seem to some, contradiction resolved? We do not 
urge that ‘ freedom 5 itself is a notion which roqunes 
careful analysis, and is not off-hand to be identified 
with aibitrarmess, lawlessness, or inealcul ableness, 
which would conflict as fatally with God’s foic- 
knowledge as with His purpose (some, as Kothe, 
Martensen, and Martineau, with the older So- 
cinians, think they can save man’s freedom only 
by surrendering God’s foreknowledge of free 
actions). Rut two consideiations may help to 
throw light on the Calvimstic point of view, 
(o) The fiist is that freedom, view it as one may, 
is only one factoi in the complicated web of 
human life There is always the otliei and con- 
cun cut factor of external Piovidence. Man has 
the decision of what lie will do m a given situa- 
tion, but only in a limited degree does he create 
the situation To a eeitain extent, of couise, he 
makes oi unmakes Ins circumstances, but never 


wholly. In eveiy case there is an admix tuie, 
generally a preponderance, of causes over which 
lie has no control Ho did not, e,g. y choose his 
own paients, his station in life, the couise of events 
that brought him into contact with this one and 
that one, gave him his oppoi trinities, led to his 
relationships, etc This evidently cuts very deeply. 
At every point we are touched by foices we did 
not make, while the slightest change at any point 
in outward Piovidence would alter the whole 
complexion of the future foi all the individuals 
aflected, and foi those coming aftei them In this 
power, then, of ci eating or modifying the external 
situation. Providence is seen enteiing as an essen- 
tial factor in the shaping of the lives of men Had 
Joseph, eg.y not been sold by his bietluen into 
Egypt, not only would a particular at t not have 
been done, but the whole line of Joseph’s volitions 
in that count ly would have been cut ofl, and a 
totally dillerent senes of volitions would have 
taken then place, with what dillerent results to 
Joseph himself, to Israel, and to the world*— (b) 
But, next, on the Divine side, what are human 
volitions, prior, if we may so speak, to the Divine 
plan which takes them up as elements into the 
future couise of the woild ’ Obviously, to a Divine 
ptescieme, only possibilities. But ot tins infinity 
of possibilities winch lie before the Creative Mind, 
who but God shall determine w Inch shall be per- 
mitted to emeigo as actualities ’ Here, as the 
Westminster Confession says, the liberty and con- 
tingency of second causes is not taken away, hut 
established, for it is only by Divine decree that 
these are permitted to enter and operate as causes 
in the actual woiid at all From this Etoi nal point 
of view there seems no evading the conclusion that 
the ultimate responsibility for the plan of the 
world must rest with the infinitely wise Creatoi 
Even evil cannot enter, oi run its mischievous 
course, save as, in infinite wisdom, He lias lesolvcd 
to allow it. 

(3) This laises the last important question m the 
Calvimstic view of Piovidence, viz the i elation of 
Providence to sm Sin, it is consistently held, 
springs from the will of the creatuie What, then, 
is Gou’s l elation to the sinful act? Is it enough m 
this connexion to speak, as is frequently done, of 
‘permission’ 7 It might seem so, yet reflexion, 
probably, will convince us of the inadequacy of 
this conception. We say, and truly, that God 
permits sm But (a) how should such an act have 
been there at all to permit, since the slightest 
change in the course of God’s pio\ uience would 
have prevented its omeigcnce 7 And (/>) Scripture 
and reason alike teach that sin is not onlypei- 
initted by God, but is manifoldly bounded, re- 
gulated, and oveiiuled by Him, m subseivieney to 
His holy ends Sm is not simply pci nutted to 
enter, and then done with ; once it has entered, it 
hi ings with it a tram of consequences. It lies with 
God m His providence, m tins view, not simply to 
permit sin, hut m His wisdom to say when, w r here, 
and how sm in humanity shall he peimitted to 
break out ; m what forms, along what lines, in 
what persons, to what heights, it shall he allowed 
to develop ; and how its results, when these arise, 
shall be disposed of. The W estimnster Confession , 
again, states the doctrine in ad mu ably guarded 
teims thus . 

God’s ‘almighty powei, unsearchable wisdom, and infinite 
goodness manifest themselves in His providence’ in relation 
to sm, 4 not by a bare permission, but su< h as hath joined with 
it a most wise and powerful bounding, and otherwise ordering 
and governing of them, in a manifold dispensation, to Ills own 
holy ends , yet so as the sinfulness thereof proceodeth only from 
the cieature, and not from God, w T ho, being most holv ami 
ughteous, neither is nor can be the author or approver of sm’ 
(ch v 4) 

(4) Man is viewed by Calvinism as made, a pure 
being, m lus Creator’s image, hut now as fallen 
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and corrupted through his voluntaiy defection 
from the good. This corruption of nature pro- 
ceeds from the first parents of the race to all their 
posterity, man’s natural gifts, as Calvin pluases 
it after Augustine, being corrupted by sin, and his 
supernatural gifts withdrawn (Inst. bk li. ch ii. 
12). In regard to the question how the fault of 
one should render all guilty (ch. i 6), Calvin seems 
to favour what later was called in theology the 
theory of ‘mediate’ imputation, viz. that the 
members of Adam’s race are condemned, not 
directly for Adam’s sin, but on the ground of their 
own pollution, so that he can say (cf. ch. i. 5, 6, 7, 
and especially 8) • 

‘ Being thus pen erted and corrupted m all the parts of our 
nature, we are, merely on account of such corruption, deservedly 
condemned by God, to whom nothing is acceptable but righteous- 
ness, innocence, and purity This is not liability for anothei’s 
fault . . . Hence Augustine, though he often terms it another’s 
sin (that he may more clearly show how it comes to us by 
descent), at the same time asserts that it is the individual’s 
own sin, and the Apostle most distinctly testifies that “death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned ” (Eo 6*2) ; that is, 
are involved m original sin and polluted by its stain * 

The question is still not answered — On what 
ground is the posterity of Adam condemned to this 
pollution? Calvin would probably say — through 
the natural constitution of the race, in which, 
germinally, all were originally in the one. In its 
doctrine of hereditary corruption, universal de- 
pravation, and complete loss of spiritual fieedom 
on the part of man, Calvinism talces over almost 
unchanged the doctrine of Augustine Yet this 
doctrine of human depravity also, as Calvinism 
apprehends it, needs to be guarded against serious 
misconceptions. It is by no means the case that 
the doctrine of ‘ total depravity ’ (i e. depravity of 
man In all the parts or faculties of Ins nature) is 
held by Calvin to imply that every human being is 
as baa as lie can be, or that there are not wide 
distinctions of character among men, or that there 
are not natural virtues, capabilities even of splendid 
achievement, among the heathen or others who are 
yet unregenerate. Some of the most interesting 
sections in Calvin are those in which he illustrates 
these very truths (cf Inst . bk. ii ch. ii. 12-17, 
22, 23, ch. ni. 3, 4 ; bk. m. ch. xiv. 2, etc. ). These 
virtues and endowments he explains partly through 
what remains of the natural image of God m man, 
partly through restraining grace preventing the 
full development of corruption, but especially 
through a work of God’s Spirit bestowing gifts on 
men in all spheres of existence. 

We give only two specimens of his language on a subject 
which Is treated with great fullness ‘Therefore,’ he says, ‘in 
reading profane authors, the admirable light of truth displayed 
in them should remind us that the human mind, however much 
fallen and perverted from its original integrity, is still adorned 
and invested with admirable gifts from its Creator If we 
reflect that the Spirit of God is the only fountain of truth, we 
shall be careful, as we would avoid offering insult to Him, not 
to reject or contemn truth wherever it appears In despising 
the gifts, we insult the Giver’ (bk ii ch. ii. 16). 1 First, then, 
I deny not, that whatever excellent endowments appear in un- 
believers [in French ed 4 in the life of infidels and idolaters ’] 
are Divine gifts Nor do I set in\ self so much in opposition to 
common sense os to contend that there was no difference 
between the justice, moderation, and equity of Titus and Trajan, 
and the rage, intemperance, and cruelty of Caligula, Nero, and 
Domitdan, between the continence of Vespasian and the 
obscene lusts of Tiberius ; and (not to dwell on single virtues 
and vices) between the observance of law and justice and the 
contempt of them * (bk. in. ch. xiv. 2 , he goes on to argue that 
these ‘virtues of whatever kind, are Divine gifts ’ , cf Kuyper, 
Calvinism , p. 169 ff ) 

Still, these virtues, or ‘images of virtue,’ though 
God is pleased to visit 4 with many temporal bless- 
ings those who cultivate virtue’ (i&.),lack the root of 
true godliness, and in no way possess the character 
of spiritual righteousness, such as alone is truly 
well-pleasing to God. Neither in knowledge nor 
in righteousness can man of himself attain to 
salvation. 

(5) The Calvinistic doctrine of Christ as Mediator 
follows, in respect of the Person of the Redeemer, 


the lines of the older theology, and need not be 
dwelt on. Enough here to Ray that Calvinism, on 
this head, separates itself from Lutheran specula- 
tions on the 1 ubiquity ’ of Christ’s humanity, as a 
result of the communicatio idiomatum , and, gener- 
ally, from the later Lutheran theories of 4 Kenosis.’ 
Its Christology is moie sober and practical, if 
perhaps tending, on the other side, to hold the 
Divine and the human in Christ too severely apart. 
On the doctrine of Atonement, again, original 
Calvinism had little that was distinctive, though 
this became a fruitful subject of discussion at a 
later time. Calvin, despite his strong emphasis 
on the doctrine of election, keeps himself clear of 
theories of a limited Atonement, and, with slight 
exceptions (cf. Com. on 1 Jn 2 2 ), suggests no limita- 
tion of the universal expressions m regard to the 
scope of Christ’s propitiatory death (cf. Com. on 
Jn 3 16 ). 

Cunningham admits that this is true, with the exception 
of one ambiguous passage, which he cites (Refs, and Theol . 
of the Ref. p 396 4 It is true that we do not find in Calvin’s 
writings explicit statements as to any limitation in the 
object of the Atonement, or m the number of those for whom 
Christ died ’) , but he argues that the topic was not t^ien a dis- 
tinct subject of controversy, and that Calvin had no occasion to 
take it up, though his other doctrines logically implied it. It 
cannot be overlooked, however, that the limitation of the Atone- 
ment was a leading point with Augustine, whom Calvin is 
continually quoting; his silence, therefore, if he really held 
this doctrine, is doubly strange It is certain, however, as 
Cunningham says (p 396), that Beza, Calvin’s coadjutor and 
successor, held the doctrine of a limited Atonement, or, as it is 
called, of 4 particular redemption * ; and this doctrine, as a 
supposed corollary from the doctrine of election, came early to 
prevail m the stricter schools of Calvinistic orthodoxy. Still, 
even b\ the Synod of Dort such wide admissions were made of 
the intrinsic, infinite sufficiency of Christ’s sacrifice, as the 
ground of the universal offer of the Gospel to men, that, as 
Bchaff says, the difference between the two views became very 
much a question of words (Creeds, 1 621 . 4 After such admis- 
sions the difference of the two theories is of little practical 
account ’h This Synod may be quoted as exhibiting the general 
Calvinistic view : 

4 The death of the Son of God is the only and most perfect 
sacrifice and satisfaction for sin , is of infinite worth and value, 
abundantly sufficient to expiate the sins of the whole world 
Moreover, the promise of tne Gospel is that whosoever believeth 
in Christ crucified shall not perish, but have everlasting life. 
This promise, together with the command to repent and believe, 
ought to be declared and published to all nations, and to all 
persons promiscuously ana without distinction, to whom God 
out of Ilfs mere good pleasure sends the Gospel. And, whereas 
many who are called by the Gospel do not repent or believe in 
Christ, but perish in unbelief , this is not owing to any defect 
or insufficiency m the sacrifice offered by Chnst upon the cross, 
but is wholly to be imputed to themselves ’ (artt III V. VL on 
‘The Death of Christ’; cf Schaff. ni 686, Mitchell. Westm 
Assembly , p. 886 ; Cunningham, U\st Theol. ii. 831 , C Hodge, 
Syst. Theol, 1872, ii 644 ff) 

(6) The crux of Calvinistic doctrine is reached 
when we come to the application of redemption. 
We may here pass by the treatment of such topics 
as faith, repentance, justification, etc., in which 
there is little, essentially, to differentiate the 
Calvinistic position from the Lutheran, and fix 
attention at once on that which gives Calvinism 
its distinctive character, viz its view of the work 
of the Spirit of God in conversion (generally treated 
under ‘vocation,’ or ‘effectual calling’), and, as 
connected with this, and in a manner arising out 
of it, its doctrine of unconditional predestination. 
Calvin’s piedestination doctrine has, as already 
noted, close resemblance to Augustine’s ; yet there 
are important differences which should be noticed. 
Augustine, it must not bo forgotten, was a Catholic 
Churchman of a very pronounced type — the bishop 
(cf. A. Kuyper, Calvinism, p. 55) ; Calvin was as 
strongly a Protestant, repudiating the claim of the 
Church to come between the soul and God, and 
emphasizing the general priesthood of believers (ib. 
p 56). From this followed certain consequences 
for doctrine. First, regeneration is for Augustine 
an act effected through baptism ; for Calvin, it is 
effected through the agency of the word and spirit 
of God. Next, Augustine’s doctrine of predestina- 
tion was necessarily crossed by his dootrine of 
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baptismal regeneration. If all baptized persons grace of God in personal salvation (cf. Has tie 


are regenerate, it plainly follows that regeneration 
alone cannot be made a test of election. The re- 
generate person may fall fiom baptismal grace, 
and finally be lost. F or Augustine, therefore, the 
test of predestination to life, or of election, was 
found, not in legeneration, but in perseverance. 
The elect have given to them the grace to pei- 
severe. Calvin entirely separates himself from 
this view. Regeneration is a spiritual work 
wrought in the souls of the elect, and of them 
alone. The elect persevere, but the seed of their 
perseverance is already implanted in them in re- 
generation. The saciamentarian element is com- 
pletely purged out from this doctrine. 

There is one more distinction. Augustine, with 
justice, confines predestination to salvation ; it is, 
in eveiy case, predestination to life . The word is 
thus synonymous with election. Calvin, on the 
other hand, speaks boldly of a twofold predestina- 
tion — a predestination to salvation ana a predes- 
tination to destruction (cf. bk. ni. ch. xxi. 5, etc : 

‘ The predestination by which God adopts some to 
the hoge of life, and adjudges others to eternal 
death, no man who would be thought pious ventures 
simply to deny ’). The majority of later Calvinists 
have preferred to follow Augustine’s more cautious 
and Scriptural usage. Even in Calvin, however, as 
in the Calvinist Creeds, it will be seen below that 
there is an essential difference — another point on 
which there is great misconception — between the 
Divine decree as it relates to the salvation, and as 
it relates to the destruction, of men. The term 
4 unconditional ’ may be applied to it in both aspects, 
inasmuch as, in Calvin’s system, the will of God 
must contain in itself the last reasons of all that is, 
and even the passing by of the unsaved, however 
mysterious, must be traced back to an origin in 
the eternal Divine will. But m another sense 
there is a conditionality in the rejection of men 
which does not apply to their salvation. Men aie I 
saved, in Calvhvs view, by an act of absolutely 
free, unmerited grace on God’s part, without 
regard to good woiks (these aie the fruit of grace, 
not the cause of it) ; men, on the other hand, are 
never condemned, save on the ground of their own 
sin Calvin strongly umes this (cf. Inst, bk. in. 
ch. xxiii. 3, 8, 9, etc. : ‘Wherefore, let us in the 
conuption of human nature contemplate the 
evident cause of condemnation (a cause which 
comes more closely home to us), lather than inqune 
into a cause hidden and almost incompiehensible 
in the predestination of God’ [ib. xxiii. 8]). For 
the present it may be sufficient to quote tho 
emphatic words of the Synod of Dort • 

Tho Synod denounces it as a calumny against the Reformed 
Churches to assert that they hold ' that God, by a mere arbi- 
trary act of His will, without the least respect or view to any 
sin, has predestinated the greatest part of the world to eternal 
damnation, and has created them for this very purpose , that 
in the same manner in which the election is the fountain and 
cause of faith and good works, reprobation is the cause of un- 
belief and impiety ’ (cf. Schaff, Creeds, in. 696 ; Mitchell, Westm 
Assembly, p. 886; Cunningham, Hist, Theol. li. 436) The 
Westminster Confession also, m speaking of the foreordination 
of a part of mankind to dishonour and wrath, is careful to insert 
the words 1 for their sin ’ (ch hi 7). 

While in order of thought, in Calvinism, the 
Divine predestination logically piecedes the call to 
salvation, and so properly belongs to the doctrine 
of God, under the head of the Divine purpose or 
decree (‘if you want to understand this you have 
to go back from predestination to God’s decree m 
eneral, . . . Belief in predestination is nothing 
ut the penetration of God’s decree into your own 

E ersonal life; or, if you prefer it, the personal 
eroism to apply the sovereignty of God’s decree- 
ing will to your own existence * [Kuyper, Calvin - 
ism , p 148]), the doctrine, practically, has its real 
root in the conviction of the sovereignty of the 


cit. pp. 165 f., 23511*.). Augustine and Calvin are 
here at one. The woik of leriewal being viewed by 
both as, in the nature of the case, wholly of God, — 
a work of grace from first to last, — the doctrine of 
predestination is simply the assertion that what 
God does in time in the salvation of tho believer, 
He willed to do in eternity. 

( It is the salvation of the believer viewed, if we may so say, sub 
specie cetemitatis. . . . Thus regarded, — whatever speculative 
difficulties may attend it. — It is simply the expression of an ex- 
perience which lies at the root of all genuine Christian con- 
sciousnessj viz , that in this matter of personal salvation, the 
last word is always grace, not nature , tnat it is not our willing 
and running which has brought us into the kingdom of God, 
but His mercy , that it is He who first enkindled in us the 
desire after Himself, who drew us to Himself, who bore with us 
in our waywardness and resistance to His Spirit, who step by 
step overcame that resistance, and brought us finally into the 
number of Ills children , and that all this was no afterthought 
of God, but an eternal counsel of His love which has now 
effectuated itself in our salvation. This is the religious interest 
m the doctrine of predestination which gives ft its abiding 
value As a religious experience, no one would think of 
questioning that the fundamental attitude of the Christian 
spirit is one which ascribes all to grace in its salvation , that 
any thought of a divided claim— -of a partitioning out of so 
much to God, and so much to self—is abhorrent to sound 
Christian feeling ’ (Orr, Progress of Dogma , p 162 f ) 

It is in accordance with the above view that, as 
already said, Calvin treats of predestination not m 
bk. i. of his Institutes , but in bk. m., aftei an ex- 
position of the work of the Holy Spirit in the soul, 
and its effects. It is also m this connexion with 
the doctrine of efficacious grace (the ‘Eflectual 
Calling’ of the theologians) that predestination 
ought, in justice, to be considered The doctrine of 
the eflectual opeiation of the Spirit in regeneration, 
accordingly, may be called the pivot of Calvinism 
in a soteriological relation. Man’s will, being 
wholly disabled for spiritual good by sin, can be 
restored to freedom and goodness only by an 
omnipotent act of God’s giace Such a conception 
has obviously 4 election,’ or * predestination ’ to 
life, as its necessary con elate It is nnpoitant, 

however, for the avoidance of objections, to under- 
stand again precisely what this doctrine means 
When, e.q., Divine giace in tho work of human 
renewal is spoken of as ‘u resistible’ ( i.e . as 
certainly effectuating its result), one is apt to feel 
as if human fieedom were overborne or annihilated 
But that is by no means the intention, nor is it 
really the effect of the doctrine. Grace is ceitainly 
not ‘irresistible’ m the sense that the natural will 
cannot resist grace ; for that is what, in the Calvin- 
istic view, it is constantly doing (cf Cunningham, 
Hist Theol. n. 408 tt ). When Calvin, ’with Aug- 
ustine, speaks of efficacious giace, what he has 
m view is not a grace which overpoweis tlie will, 
oi puts any foieign force or pre&suie upon it, but 
a grace which renews the will, and lestores it to 
its true freedom — which so acts upon it that it 
freely chooses the good. With this wo may com- 
pare Augustine, Rebuke and Grace y 17, 38 

*The freedom of the will is defended in accordance with the 
grace of God, not in opposition to it , because the human will 
does not attain grace by freedom, but rather attains freedom by 
grace . . Because by the Holy Spirit their will is so much 
enkindled that they therefore can, because they so will, they 
therefore so mil, because God works in them to will * Tho 
writer of art. ‘Pelagius* in Smith's DCB ( iv 295*) is therefore 
wrong when he says * 1 The Augustinian theory made the action 
of grace entirely independent of tho will ; it was an irresistible 
power which forced the will.’ 

As little does ‘efficacious grace’ mean that God 
can or does override the laws of human nature which 
He lias Himself ordained, or converts by a sheer 
act of power, without the use of appiopnate means. 
What is meant is that God can use such ineanB, 
can so deal with the individual in Providence and 
LTace, can bring him under such outer and inner 
discipline, as, m harmony with, nay, through the 
laws of human freedom, to overcome his resistance. 
If it be asserted that, even when grace has done its 
utmost for a soul, there is still a possibility of re- 
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Mating it, Calvin, with Augubtme, would reply 
that theie is a higher freedom still—that in which 
even the desire to resist the good is overcome, and 
which therefore certainly , but none the less fieely, 
chooses God (cf. Orr, op. cit. p. 151) 

(7) The doctrine of predestination in Calvinism 
is hard and difficult enough, but it has a deeper 
philosophical and religious basis than many appic- 
hend (Hastie’s Theol of Ref. Church is specially 
valuable here ; ef. also Kuyper’s Calvinism ), and 
many of the objections to it certainly rest on mis- 
conception. This is true, for instance, of the 
common objection that it represents piedestma- 
tion as a pei lectly ai bit vary act of God — the decree 
of a will acting on no giound but its own good 
pleasure God’s own ‘ good pleasure ’ is the giound 
assuredly, but not in the sense of arbitral mess. 
God’s sovereignty is upheld as a truth ^ the evi- 
dences of which are abundantly manifest in nature, 
as in grace ; but, while it is contended that the 
ultimate reasons of God’s determinations in the 
government of the woild and in salvation are to 
us inscrutable, it is none the less maintained that 
they aie assuredly the outcome of an eternal w is- 
dom, righteousness, and love Calvin upholds this 
as strongly as any one. 

* We ffive,’ he says, ’* no countenance to the Action of absolute 
power, which, as it is heathenish, so it ought justly to be held 
in detestation by us We do not imagine God to he lawless 
(rxUx) The will of God is notmil> free from all vice, hut 

is the supreme btandard of perfection, the law of all laws’, 
only, * the pioccdure of Divine justice is too high to be scanned 
by human measure, or comprehended by the feebleness of 
human intellect* (bk m ch xxin 2, 4 , cf Cunningham, Hist 
Theol u 450) 

Furthei, while the reasons of God’s’ election to 
salvation are declared to be inscmtable, it is held 
fast that the giound of II is condemnation of others 
is their corruption and sin (ch xxm. 3) Thus the 
Divine j'ustice is thought to be vindicated in the 
passing by of the unsaved. 

Just here, however, the supierne difficulty aiises 
for the Calvimstic doctime of piedestination and 
reprobation Justice , in some sense, may bo vindi- 
cated on the lines of Augustine and Calvin, but 
not love ; for, if God could save, why did lie not? 
Why leave any to perish 9 Probably these ques- 
tions can never be satisfactorily answeied, even 
with the admission of inscrutability, without a 
double transformation of the doctrine, while still 
conserving its essential Calvimstic basis (a) 
Election must be removed from the purely indi- 
vidual basis and treated more organically. Tins 
does not mean that election is not still individual, 
i.e. personal, but means that it is now view r ecl in 
connexion with a developing purpose or plan of 
blessing, to which the election of the individual is 
related as means. Abraham, e g , was chosen, but 
it was for the blessing of the whole world (cf. Orr, 
op. cit. pp. 167 ff., 292; Hastie, op. cit p 26211.) 
(o) Sovereignty must be interpreted in terms of 
God’s character as love, rather than love in terms 
of sovereignty. Love, indeed, can work out its 
designs only by gradual stages, and in harmony 
with righteousness, and with the laws of human 
nature and freedom Still, love, in the light of 
the Christian revelation, must he viewed as lying 
behind the whole plan, and as marking out the end 
of it. In the carrying out of its aims, nations and 
individuals have then gifts bestowed on them (as 
Lange says, election presides at the making of its 
object, as w r eli as at the using of it), are prepared 
for service, and in due season are called to their 
task. Yet this election of God is never disjoined 
from its place in the context of God’s whole pur- 
pose, winch, in its largest scope, embraces the 
widest possible blessing for humanity (cf. Orr, op. 
cit. p. 292 fl‘ ). 

(8) The Church polity which springs from the 
scheme of Calvin, as now expounded, is necessarily 


one wliuh lays stiex* on the equality of all be- 
lievers before God, even while recognizing special 
gifts bestowed on individuals for seivice in His 
Church. The Church invisible is the body of the 
elect as these stand before the eye of God ; the 
Church visible is the company of piofessing be- 
lievers, locally distributed, and organized on the 
principles of God’s word. Calvin went further 
icre than Luther, or even Zwingli ‘With him 
Scnpture alone had authonty Neither traditions 
nor observances, however authorized by custom, 
were snared ; unless they could stand the pi oof, 
they fell beneath the swoid of God’s word’ (Ilenry, 
Calvin , l, 368) 

The ininisteiial office has tw r o branches — -pastors 
and teaeheis The former includes the whom office 
as exeieised in paiticular Churches in the ministiy 
of the Word, tne saciamenis, and discipline; the 
latter is confined to the work of instruction (Inst. bk. 
iv. ch. in. 4) In the constitution and government 
of Churches three permanent offices aie recognized 
those who exercise the ministry of the Woid, called 
indiscriminately bishops, presbyters, and pastors 
(‘on the authority of Scripture, which uses the 
words as synonymous’ ch ni 8]); elflers, or 
lay presbyters, who share with the pastois in the 
government (‘By these goveinois I undeistand 
seniors selected from the people to unite with the 
bishops in pronouncing censuies and exercising 
discipline’ [to ch. in. 8]) ; and deacons, entrusted 
with the caie of the pool. The system thus, as 
SchafF says, ‘rests on the principle of minisfenal 
equality, and the principle of lay -representation 
by eldeis or seniors in the government of the 
Church’ ( Creeds , i 462). The mode of appoint- 
ment might vary, hut, whoever had the power of 
nomination, ministers were regarded as legiti- 
mately called only ‘when those who may have 
seemed fit are elected on the consent and appro- 
bation of the people’ (Inst. bk. iv. ch. m 15). 
Calvin’s principles were only imperfectly carried 
out in the ‘oidinances’ of bis own city Geneva, 
and Calvinistic doctrine, as before said, has been 
associated witli very diverse systems of Church 
government The genius of Calvinism, however, 
is Presbyterian, and the scheme is perhaps seen in 
its gieatest purity m the (old) French ana Scottish 
Churches, and in America. 

3 Development of Calvinism.— In its histori- 
cal development doetiinal Calvinism has passed 
through many phases, some of which are alluded 
to below in the notices of Calvinism in the dif- 
ferent countries. Three leading points may here 
be glanced at. Calvinism after Calvin’s death 
became more scholastic, and tended in ceitain 
quarteis to extreme foims, which, as inevitably, 
pro\ oked reactions. 

(1) A dispute which developed among Calvin’s 
immediate followers is that known as the Supra - 
lapsanan and Sublapsaman (on its special history, 
sco artt. undei these heads) The controversy 
relates to what is termed ‘ the order of the Divine 
decrees’ (order in thought, not m time), viz., 
whether, in electing some to eternal life and re- 
probating others, the decree of God is to be 
regarded as preceding or as following the con- 
sideration of man as fallen. The very statement 
of the question show's in how abstract and tran- 
scendental a region the discussion moves, and how 
great is the peril of falling into error through over- 
bold speculation. On the former supposition — the 
Supralapsanan — the decree of election or repro- 
bation comes first, then the fall of man (or of 
angels) is decieed as a means of accomplishing 
that end. Calvin never w T ent so far as this, strong 
as his language sometimes is, but always viewed 
election as from a ‘ mass’ already in condemnation, 
while, of course, recognizing that the fall of man 
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also was embraced m the piovidenoe of God. Beza 
sepaialed himself fiom Calvin on this but 

the great majority of Calvinists have always pre- 
ferred the mitdci — 01 *S y wMapsarian~-vie\v. The 
latter is the view taken by the Canons of the 
Synod of Dort in the Arrninian dispute. 

(2) A second impoitant controversy, or group of 
controversies, emerging in Calvinist circles, hut 
likewise distinguishing the more rigoious Calvin- 
ism from Aimmiamsm, relates to the question of 
the universality or the limited character of Christ’s 
Atonement. This also is, m form, a question of 
the order of the decrees Did God hrst elect a cer- 
tain portion oi mankind to salvation, and then give 
His Son to die for them to redeem them ? Or did 
He hrst deciee to piovide an Atonement of mlinile 
efficacy for mankind, viewed as fallen, without 
restuction, and then elect those who should bo 
actually brought to faith and participation m 
Chnst’s salvation 9 It might ne shown that 
undeilying both forms of the question there is a 
mistaken conception of the nature and aims of 
election. But, apart from this, it has been seen 
that the question becomes very much one of words 
when, irrespectively of the older of deciees, it is 
admitted that Cluist’s sacrilice has an infinite 
sulht lency, and is the ground of a umveisal pio- 
clamation of mercy to mankind At Humanism 
contended for the universality of the Atonement, 
hut with denial also of paitieular election (see 
Ahminianism). Calvin himself, as we saw, did 
not suggest limitation in the Atonement. The 
controversy assumed a somewhat acute form m 
the 17th cent through the advocacy, in the writ- 
ings of Moses Amy rant of Saunmr (w r orks fiom 
1634 to 1662; see Amyraldism), of the view of 
‘hypothetical uinveisahsm,’ te the doctrine of 
unlimited atonement, with paiticulai application, 
in God’s sovereign purpose, to the elect. This 
mediating view, though waimly combated in 
Geneva and other centres of Calvin is tic oitho- 
doxy, was officially condoned in the Trench 
Church, and lias since had many able suppoiteis 
Richard Baxter in England upheld it ; the youngei 
Edwards in New England adopted it ; Ralph Ward- 
law in Scotland, and Albeit Baines, the com- 
mentator, in America, with many inoie, contended 
for it. The whole trend of the discussion on the 
Atonement in recent times has passed into such 
different phases, that little, eompaiativcly, is now 
heaid of this question, ho long a touchstone of 
purity in Cal vims tie faith, and little disposition is 
shown on any side to deny the love of God to the 
whole world m the gift of His Son foi its salva- 
tion (cf. the Declaratoiy Acts of the Presbyterian 
Churches m Scotland, England, and America; on 
the controversy in its older phases, see Cunning- 
ham, 1 list. Tiieol n 323 IF. ; Schafl, Creeds , l. 
480 fl’., 772). 

(3) A thud influential development in Calvimstie 
theology is in the doctrine of the Covenants , usually 
associated with the name of Cocceius, in Holland. 
The leading ideas of the Federal Theology, how- 
ever, are of much earlier date Apait fiom Scottish 
(Itollock) and Anglo-Dutch (Amesius) writers, as 
early as 1570, Olevianus, one of the compilers of 
the Heidelberg Catechism, had published a work 
treating of the eteinal covenant between God and 
believers The Westminster Confession , winch is 
based on the contrast of a ‘covenant of vvoiks ’ 
and ‘covenant of grace,’ appeared m 1647, a yeai 
before the publication of the woik of Cocceius on 
the subject. Cocceius, however, undoubtedly gave 
the idea a systematic development which raised it 
to a place of* nnpoitance m theology which it had 
not formerly occupied A still better known work 
on the Covenants is that of Wilsius (cf. Mitchell, 
Westm. Assembly , p. 371 fh; Sell ad’, Creeds , i. 


773 f ; on the value of the doctiine, see Hastie, 
op id p 19111) Sec Covenant Theology. 

4. Calvinism m different countries.— Miu h space 
w ould be icquired to tiace the history of Calvinism 
in the diflerent countnes which received it, and 
the kind of influence it has exercised on each ; but 
a few notes may be given. In geneial it may bo 
claimed for Calvinism that its influence has been 
an elevating and invigorating one Abasing man 
before God, but exalting him again in the conscious- 
ness of a newborn libeity in Cluist, teaching him 
his slavciy through sin, yet restoimg li is freedom 
to linn thiough giace, and leading him to regard 
all things in the light of eternity, it c ontuhuted 
to form a giave but very noble and delated type 
of character, and reared a race not afianl to lift up 
the head before kings. 

Fronde may well ask 4 how it came to pass that, if Calvin- 
ism is indeed the hard and unreasonable creed which modern 
enlightenment de< lares it to he, it has possessed bik h singular 
attractions in past times for some of the gieatcst men that ever 
lived And how — being, as we are told, fatal to morality 
because it denies free will -tbe first symptom of its opciation, 
wherever it established itself, was to obliterate the distinction 
between sins and crimes, and to make the moral law the rule 
of life for States as well as persons why, if it bo a creed 
of intellectual serwtude, it. was able to inspire and sustain the 
bravest efforts ever made by man to break the >uke of unjust 
authority ( Calvinism,’ in Shoit Studies, 2nd ser ) Man} 
similar testimonies might be quoted (cf Kuyper, Calvinism, 
pp 8-10), but we < ite only two, less frequently noted W nting 
of the I Hilt h struggle for independence, Motley sa\ s ‘ It w ould 
be liduulons to deny that the aggressive, uncompromising, 
pelf sacrificing, intensely believing, peifeitl\ fearless spirit of 
Calvinism bad been the animating soul, tbe motive power of 
the great revolt For the Provnutb to have encountered Spain 
and Homo without Calvinism, and relying on munu ipal enthu- 
siasm only, would have been to thiow away the sword and 
fight with the scabbard ’( John of liarneceld, 1 331) Morley, 
again, taking hreekric Harrison to task in the A i fifteenth 
Centura/ (Feb 1802) for omitting Calvin from his * New Calendar 
of Clrcat Men,' declares *To omit Calvin from the fortes of 
Western evolution is to read history with one e>o shut To 
say that Hobbes and Cromwell stand for tbe positive icsults of 
tbe intellectual revolution m Protestant count lies, and that 
Calvin does not. is to ignoie what the Calvmibtio chinches 
were, and what they have done for moral and sot ml causes in the 
old world and in the new Hobbes and Cromwell were gnnts 
in their st \eral w r ajs, but wc cannot but bee that, compared 
with Calvin, not in eapaodv of intellet t, but in power of giving 
foimal shape to a vvoikl, Hobbes and Cromwell are har<ll\ moie 
than names W'rit in water ' Morlcv then quotes from the 
Essays of Mark Patlison (n 31) a sti iking passage concluding, 

! ‘Calvinism saveel Europe ' 

Calvinism lia.s found acceptance chiefly among 
the Latin and Anglo-Saxon laces, while Geimany 
lias lemained piedommatingly Lutlieian Yet the 
Betoi mod Church gained an important footholel m 
Geimany also, which it has never .since lost. Its 
piesence in all the countries into which it travelled 
lias been marked by the use of Ciecds, oi, moie 
properly, Confessions 

(1) In Switzerland the Reformation had leceived 
its democratic and severely Scnptuial chaiacter 
from Zwungli and other Refoimers before the 
advent, of Calvinism. The principal pre ( ’alvimstic 
Confessions aie the First Confession of Basel 
(1534 , still in use m Basel) and the Fust Helvetic 
Confession (1536, ‘the first Refoimed Creed of 
national authoiity ’) After Calvin’s death, m 1566 
came the Sciond Helvetic Confession , composed by 
Bullmgei — ‘the most widely adopted, and hence 
the most authoritative, of all the Continental 
Befonned symbols, with the exception of the 
lloidelbeig Catechism’ (Schafl’, Suits Ref \ i. 222) 
It is in stnetness a Zwinglian Symbol, but tians- 
fused with Calvin’s influence Its tenth chapter 
tieats of piedestination, hut stiikmgly declares 
that v\e must believe m the love of God to the 
woild, as attested m Jn 3 15 Moie local m interest 
aie thiee documents drawn up by Calvin himself 
— the Catechism oj Genera (1541), the Consensus of 
Zurich (1549), and the Consensus of Geneva (1552 ; 
polemical) In the Genov an Catechism picdestina- 
tion is not mentioned ; the Genevan Consensus, on 
the other hand, is devoted to that doctiine. 
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(2) It has already been mentioned that the Re- 
formation in j France was indigenous Calvin, how- 
ever, did much to forward the movement (congrega- 
tion formed at Poitiers, 1534; ‘Calvin’s grotto’), 
and it was under his influence and that of Beza that 
the French Church was, later, organized. Despite 
severe persecution, the adherents of the Reforma- 
tion numbered some 400,000 in 1558. The first 
National Synod was held at Paris in 1559, when 
the Church was formally organized by the adop- 
tion of the Galhcan Confession of Faith (drafted 
by Calvin), and of an order of discipline on the 
Cfalvinistie model (cf. Quick, Synodicon , 1692, vol. 
i.). The Church continued to hold national Synods 
(29 in number) till 1660, when their meetings were 
prohibited by Louis XlV., and in 1685 came the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Not till 1872 
was the 30th Synod held, when a new and simpler 
declaration of faith was adopted (cf. Scliaff, Creeds , 
l. 498 ff.). Calvinism spread into the Waldensian 
Church, and the Waldensian Confession of 1655 is 
based on the Gallican Confession of 1559 (on litera- 
ture on the Reformation in France, cf. ScliatF, 
Swiss Reformation, n., Appendix). 

(3) Gemnany, as we have said, was naturally 
Lutheran ; but the views of the Swiss Refoimers 
gained favour in certain of the free Imperial cities, 
four of which (Strassburg, Constance, Memmingen, 
and Lindau) presented at the Diet of Augsburg in 
1530 a separate Confession, known as the Tetia- 
politan . At a later period a mild Calvinism gained 
the ascendancy in the Palatinate and in Branden- 
burg. The chief Reformed Symbol is the justly 
celebrated Heidelberg Cater hism, drawn up at the 
instance of the pious and tolerant Fredenck ill., 
Elector of the Palatinate, on the basis of diafts by 
two young divines of the Reformed persuasion, 
Ursmus and Olevianus. It obtained in 1562 the 
approval of a Synod at Heidelberg • hence its name 
No other catechism has ever had such popularity. 
It does not obtrude the Calvinistic peculiarities • 
the doctrine of election, eg., is incidentally implied 
in a few of the questions rather than evpiessly 
stated (cf. Schaff, Creeds , l 529 ff.) Biandenburg 
also had its Confessions, which subsisted till the 
Union of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches in 
Germany in 1817. 

(4) The Netherlands first received the Reforma- 
tion in the Lutheran form, enduring severe perse- 
cution, but later, as exiles from other countries 
flocked into the cities, a change took place, and 
the Calvinistic or Reformed type became predomi- 
nant. A Church gradually shaped itself, with the 
Belgic Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism as 
its acknowledged Symbols. The Catechism lias 
just been spoken of. The Belgic Confession, com- 
posed by Guido de Brfes in 1561, was based on the 
Gallican Confession of 1559. It was revised in 
1562, and soon after was publicly adopted by 
Synods of the Reformed Church (1566, 1568, 1574, 
1577, etc.), and finally by the gieat Synod of Dort 
in 1619. Its Calvinism, like that of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, is mild m character. The new faith 
was the inspiring power in the heroic struggle 
which ended m the proclamation of the Independ- 
ence of the Seven Pi o vinces in 1581. While, how- 
ever, Calvinism was the avowed faith of the 
Church, there were always those who maintained 
a piotest against its doctrines, especially its doc- 
trine of predestination. Calvinists themselves 
were partly to blame for the reaction, owing to 
the extreme lengths to which some carried their 
views (see SUPRALAPSARIANISM). Ultimately the 
smouldering opposition found utterance in the 
teachings of Arminius and the Remonstrants (see 
Arminianism). The controversy that ensued led, 
after much acrimonious disputation, to the Synod 
of Dort (1618-19), the decisions of which have al- 


ready been adverted to. Holland subsequently 
became the chief home of the Covenant theology. 
The ‘ Modern ’ School m Holland has departed far 
enough from Calvinism, hut the Free Chuiches 
have revived it as the basis of their Constitution 
(cf. Kuyper, Calvinism ). 

(5) Doctrmally, the English Reformation was 
deeply influenced by Calvinism. Henry VIII., in- 
deed, prohibited Calvin’s books (1542), but even 
then and in succeeding reigns the English Re- 
formers were strongly Calvinistic in sympathy. 

‘ It is not too much to say,’ observes Schafl’, ‘ that 
the ruling theology of the Church of England in 
the latter half of tlio 16th and the beginning ol the 
17th cent, was Calvinistic’ (Creeds , i. 604; cf. 
Cunningham, Refs . and Theol . of Ref p. 168 IF.). 
This is sufficiently evidenced by the Elizabethan 
Articles, the Lambeth Articles, and the Irish 
Articles (see below). The Dean of Chichester, 
librarian to King Edward vi., wrote to Bulhnger 
in 1552, while the Anglican Articles were under 
consideration : ‘Thegi eater number among us, of 
whom I own myself to be one, embrace the opinion 
of John Calvin as being perspicuous and most 
agreeable to Holy Scripture’ (Cunningham* op. cit. 
p. 181). The Tliiity-nino Articles aie themselves 
moderately Calvinistic. The soul of English 
Puritanism was its Calvinism. Neal (m Scliaff, 
l 703) defines a Puritan as ‘a man of severe 
morals, a Calvinist in doctrine, and a Noncon- 
formist to the ceremonies and discipline of the 
Church, though not totally separated from it.’ 
Later, the Church of England came to be pre- 
dominantly Aiimnian and, until the Tractanan 
Movement, latitudinarian 

(6) It will be questioned by none that the 
Scottish Reformation was Calvinistic horn its be- 
ginning. The Scottish Confession of 1560 ‘ exhibits 
a clear, fresh, and foicible summary of the ortho- 
dox Reformed faith, as then held in common by 
the Protestants of England, Switzerland, France, 
and Holland’ (Schafl*, l. 683). Though ‘decidedly 
Calvinistic, ’it is free from the extreme statements of 
some forms of later Calvinism. This native Symbol 
was superseded in 1648-49 by the Confession of 
Faith drawn up by the Westminster Assembly, 
1643-46. A. F. Mitchell has conclusively proved 
(Minutes of Westminster Assembly , p. xlviff. ; 
The Westm. Assembly , p. 380) that its famous 
eh. ni. ‘ Of God’s Eternal Decree ’ closely, and in 
pai t verbally, follows Art. III. of the Irish Articles 
of Archbp. Ussher (1615). Its place in the fore- 
front of the Confession, and its exceptionally strong 
and imperfectly qualified statements, give an aspect 
of severity to tne Confession as a whole, and create 
stumbling-blocks at the outset — which is to be re- 
gretted. The chapter itself is an attempt at compro- 
mise between ‘ Supralapsanan ’ and ‘ Sublapsanan ’ 
modes of statement — only with the result, how- 
ever, of introducing inconsistency into the total 
presentation. In recent years means have been 
taken, in both British ana American Churches, to 
soften its offensive harshness by ‘Declaratory’ 
Acts and Statements. With tne Westminster 
Confession are usually associated the Westminster 
Larger and Shorter Catechisms — the latter the 
best known popular Calvinistic manual. 

(7) Congregationalism in New England was ori- 
ginally Calvinistic, but, with Jonathan Edwards, 
underwent modification, giving rise to the type 
of doctrine known distinctively as ‘New England 
Theology.’ This modified orthodox Calvinism in 
many essential particulars. Its ramifications may 
be traced in Fisher’s Hist, of Christian Doctrine , 
1896, p. 394 ff. 

From the side both of philosophy and of science, 
with their accompaniment in enlarged Biblical 
knowledge, new influences have entered into theo- 
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logy in most countries during the last centuiy, 
which have had the effect of largely transforming 
all doctiinal schemes. Christianity is increasingly 
apprehended more from its human, ethical, and 
spiritual sides, and the tendency is to withdraw 
interest from the transcendental and speculative 
aspects of doctrine. This naturally affects Calvin- 
ism in an especial degree. The pei ennial elements 
of truth in Calvinism will no doubt survive, but it 
may be questioned whether it will ever occupy so 
dominant and exclusive a place in the future as it 
has done in many periods of the past. 

Liter aturb — Th. Beza, Vie de Calvin, 1564 (republished, 
with expansions by Oolladon, in 1605, and again in 1576) , 
J. H. Bolsec, Hist, de la vie , mature , et actes ae Calvin, 1675 
(from Rom Cath side, but disfigured by bitter party-spn it, and 
wholly devoid of historical value) : P. Henry, Das Leben Calvins 
(3 vols ), 1835-44 ; T. H. Dyer, Life of John Calvin, compiled 
from authentic Sources, I860; E. Stahelm, Johannes Calvin, 
Leben und ausgewdhlte Schnften (2 vols ), 1863 , Pierson, 
SLudien over Joh. Kalvijn, 1881, and Eieuwe Studien over 
Kalvijn, 1885 , R. Stihelin, art ‘ Calvin/ in PRE* ; Ad Zahn, 
Studien ubei Joh Calvin, 1894 , E. Doumergue, Jean Calvin . 
Lee hommes et les choses de son temps (6 vols ), 1899 ff. Cf also 
P. S chaff, Hist of the Creeds of Christendom, 1877, and The 
Sunss Reformation (2 vols ), 1893 , W. Cunningham, The 
Reformers and the Theology of the Reformation, 1866, and 
Historical ^Theology (vol. n ), 1864 , A F. Mitchell, Minutes 
of Westminster Assembly, 1874, and The Westminster Assembly, 
1888 ; W Hastie, The Theology of the Reformed Church , 1904 ; 
T. M Lindsay, Hist of the Re formation, n (1907); A Kuyper, 
Calvinism . 1898 The best and most reliable edition of Calvin's 
works is that contained in the Corpus Reformatorum, vols 
xxix -lxxxvii (Bruns 1800-1900) A good edition of the Insti- 
tutes is that by Tholuck (2nd ed 1846, re-edited by Baur, Cumtr, 
and Rcuss, m 2 vols , 1869), new tr by H Beveridge (Edinb 
1879). For further literature, see Erichson, Ihbliographia Cal- 
vimana (Berlin, 1900) JAMES Oltit. 

CAMBODIA. — The present kingdom of Cam- 
bodia, the remnant of the ancient Klmifer empire, 
is bounded on the W. by the Gulf of Siam and the 
kingdom of Siam, on the N by Laos, on the S 
by French Cochin-China, and on the E. by the 
Annamese empire. 1 Its area is moie than a third 
of that of France, and it hr s a population of 
1 , 600,000 inhabitants, three-fourths of whom are 
of the Kliin&r race, the othei fourth lepresentmg 
Chinese, Annamese, Cham, and Malay elements, 
not to mention seveial aboriginal races: PhnOng, 
Samrfc, Kuy, Pohr, Jarai, liadfc, etc. The Cam- 
bodians reckon also that there are about 500,000 
of their lace scattored tlnoughout Cochin-China 
and Siam. 

i. Origin. — The origin of the Cambodians, or Khmhs, as they 
call themselves, is obscure , it seems probable that they belong 
to the family of M6n-Khm6r races, to which their language 
undoubtedly belongs They also bear the strong impress of 
Hindu civilization 

s. History. — What is known with far greater certainty about 
the glorious past of the Khmfcrs is that, as far back as in the 
10th cent , they possessed a huge empire, extending from the 
Gulf of Bengal to the China Sea, divided into sixty governments, 
conquered after fierce conflicts with the Chains, Laotians, ana 
Siamese, and mentioned with respect by the Chinese annalists 
Their splendid capital, Angkor-Tnom, ‘Angkor the Great/ in 
the province of Siem Reap (recently reunited to Cambodia), 
was undoubtedly built in the end of the 9th cent , and com- 
pleted during the first half of the 12th cent by the erection of 
the wonderful temple of Angkor Wftt 2 3 The nuns of its monu- 
ments give evidence to this day of culture and artistic gifts so 
incompatible with the intellectual apathy of the Khm&rs, that 
some scholars are inclined to think that the grandeur of their 
empire was due to a Hindu colony which governed the country 
from the 8th to the 14th century 

In the 18th rent, the Khm6r empire began to decline, under 
the attacks, first of the Siamese, and then of the Annamese 
Continual civil wars, caused by anarchy in the royal family, 
hastened its decadence. At the end of the 18th cent , reduced 
to a few provinces, it was the vassal of both Siam and Annam 
The French intervention, in 1862, secured peace for it; and 
since then, by retrocession from Annam or Siam, several lost 
provinces have been given back to it. 

l In the language of the natives, the name of Cambodia is 
sr6k Kamputa ( Kairibuja ) or sr6k Khmbr ( srdk — * country/ 

1 kingdom ’) 

3 Wdt in Khmfer (Siamese vdt) means ‘ Buddhist monastery. ' 
In the transcription of Khmfer words we have followed, as far as 
possible, that of Finot (see Literature) The consonants have 
almost the same sounds as in the usual Sanskrit transliteration. 
It is the same with the vowels, with the exception of d, which 
m ea, and o\ which *= German 6. 


3. Physical appearance and modes of life of the people.— 
Of average height, and well-built, strong, and vigorous, appear- 
ing to the observer either slender, with straight nose, or tnlok- 
set, with flattened nose and Mongolian aspect (two typos which 
survive in Cambodia like the persistence of two different races), 
the Khmtr, in spite of his dark colour and hiB large, slightly 
almond-shaped eyes, is a fine specimen of humanity. The 
women are smaller, and as a rule have beautiful figures. Very 
proud of their nationality, ceremonious, careless, even thought- 
less, but gentle, patient, very hospitable, yet never allowing a 
stranger to take up his abode inside their houses, very hard 
working and patient in rural districts, of disconcerting apathy 
everywhere else, Bincere, honest, and disinterested, in the opinion 
of travellers who have loved them least, these Cambodians are, 
nevertheless, capable of great internal solidarity, are very gentle 
and affectionate m their family life, with great love for their 
princes and their traditions, pious even to superstition, but 
having the greatest tolerance for others 

The men wear a satfipdt — a piece of cloth rolled between the 
legs and round the loins so as to form wide breeches — and, very 
often, a straight buttoned Jacket The women also wear the 
sargpdt (and sometimes, in the provinces far removed from the 
capital, a petticoat, or tanguti , forming a skirt), and a tunic tight 
at the waist and wrists and open at the breast Very often the 
lace of this tunic is taken by an accordion-pleated scarf, of a 
right colour, which leaves the back and the arms uncovered 

Both men and women wear their hair cut like a brush, or very 
short and pushed back They are quite ignorant of savage 
mutilations In the country the women still continue to have 
large holes pierced in their ears, m which they w'ear wooden or 
metal studs , this custom shows a tendency to disappear com- 
pletely 

The CamlKKlians prefer to live in the plain, on the banks of 
their great river, the Mekhong, and its chief tributaries, or by 
the side of the Tonl£ Sap— the name given to the large fresh 
water lake— and the arm which Joins it to the Mekhong Their 
huts, built on piles, are often large and well kept. The furni- 
ture is clean and very simple, however rub the owner may be, 
except perhaps at Phnom P6nh The building of houses involves 
special rites When the Cambodians go to the forest to cut 
down the wood for the supporting pillars of the roof, the tree 
chosen must fall flat to the earth, without coming into contact 
with any obstacle, either during its fall or on the ground If 
it met with any obstacle it would be abandoned, as being likely 
to bring misfortune The sorcerer determines the site, the 
orientation, and the day propitious for the building The holes 
for the foundation pillars are not dug until a sacrifice has been 
offered to the spirit of the earth, as if to beg his pardon for 
encroaching upon his domain The pillars are set up while the 
sorcerer looks on, and are cov ered at their upper ends with cloth 
amulets, in order to drive away the evil spirits that might still 
be dwelling in the wood The central pillar is fixed first, to the 
sound of musical instruments Doors, window's, and steps must 
all be odd in number Women must not enter a house in process 
of construction , they would bring misfortune to the future 
inhabitants Bonzes come and bless the house when it is almost 
finished. On its completion, first of all a cat is put into it, then 
the owner appears, laden with pieces of furniture Before he 
crosses the threshold, a friend, purposely stationed there to 
intercept him, asks him where he comes from. He replies that, 
when coming from Lank& (Ceylon) he was shipwrecked < and 
cast upon the shore, and, being homeless, he has come, with all 
that he has managed to rescue, to take up his abode in this 
house, which is not inhabited. After this little comedy he 
need not fear the evil spirits 

The Cambodian house, which is nearly alwa}s sui rounded 
by an orchard, has never more than one storey In fact, a 
Khm6r would never consent to live under anybody— a custom 
which is so deep-rooted that no one has the right to put even a 
handcuffed prisoner under the raised floor of a house It may 
be for a similar reason that the Cambodians do not allow any 
person to pass his hand over, or lay it on, their heads In the 
case of an adult, this familiarity is a serious insult, such a 
caress given to a child may bring misfortune. 

The ladder which serves as the entrance to the house is, at its 
inauguration, bound with cotton thread This ladder is sup- 
posed to he given into the charge of the male spirits, while the 
females inhabit the interior of the hut. In the evening, when 
the ladder is drawn up, so that the house may be isolated 
during the night, the last rung must be left sticking out, so that 
the gu&rdiau spirits may take their Btand on it, and prevent 
ghosts or hostile spirits from entering The rungs of this 
ladder are alwaj s odd in number , the ladder used for exhuming 
the dead being the only one that has an even number of rungs 
Worn-out rungs must not be disdainfully thrown away or put 
in the fire When a ladder breaks during a marriage ceremony 
the celebrations are continued , but the marnage is not con- 
summated the same day, else the risk is incurred of seeing one 
of the nowly-marned pair die within the year 

The Cambodians, like almost all the races of the Far East, are 
extremely frugal, their chief food being rice Fresh or salt fish, 
tuberous and leguminous plants, and sometimes pork, are also 
eaten This tasteless fai 0 is highly seasoned by means of prahtik, 
a condiment of fermented salt fish, the sickening Bmell of which 
is most disagreeable The Cambodians drink water or tea, very 
seldom alcohol. They use tobacco and chew betel , the use of 
opium is a vice confined to a few of their rich mandarins It 
should also be mentioned that the Khm&rs eat fruit without 
waiting until it is ripe 

The Khmfers, being of sedentary and rather lazy habits, confine 
themselves chiefly to cultivating the products which their 
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( ountiy luulil) ofFc i » they arc mostly fishermen and farmers, 
hunters and w ood< utters. They cultivate a good many \ arieties 
of nee, 1 catch enormous quantities of fish, to be consumed 
fresh, salted, or fermented, and extract yearly about 3,000,000 
kilogr of palm-sugar. 2 Their industry and commerce are not 
very brisk , but they weave silk and cotton materials which 
are very harmonious in colouring and design, they are ver\ 
clever silver-smiths, and they manufacture splendid canoes out 
of single tree-trunks 

4. Keligious beliefs. — The Cambodians, although 
very religious, aie absolutely toleiant. At the 
present oay the official religion of the Khmfers is 
Sinhalese Buddhism. Their saeied books aie 
wntten in Pali, the Language that they call Bdlti 
Mokoth ( = Pali Magadha, ‘ Pali of Magadha ’) 
They have preserved manifest suivivals of ancient 
Brahmanism, and ntual piacticcs which are un- 
doubtedly aboiiginal. 

1 . Buddhism. — It seems now to be generally 
agreed that the Buddhism of the Noitli was mtio- 
duced into Cambodia between the 5th and 7th 
centimes From the 7th to the 13th cent., tainted 
by 8 ai vis m, it struggled hard everywhere against 
Biahmanism, which was the official cult of the 
Khmtos. It seems to have triumphed at the be- 
ginning of the 14th cent , but piobably did not. 
implant indest t uctible loots in the hearts of the 
Khmfeis until towards the 15tli cent , through the 
introduction of the Pali canon and the doctnne of 
the South, wliidi completely supplanted that of 
the Noitli. We need not repeat lieie what is said 
elsew'heie under ait Ceylon Buddhism. 

(1) Clergy . — Although the Buddhism of Cam- 
bodia is that of Ceylon, it does not follow that 
its eleigy recognize the supiemacy of the Ceylon 
Church ; they regaid it as the seat of the perfect 
doctrine, and sometimes send monks to be taught 111 
Kandy 01 Colombo, but admit no other connexion. 

The chief official of Buddhism in Cambodia is 
the king, who is its temporal head as w T ell as the 
most devout woi shipper. He can neither alter its 
doctrine nor confiscate its pioperty. The heads 
in spin tual matters are two monks, the somdac 
prdh y sanghrdc ( = Skr sanghai dja), ‘the king of 
the assembly of monks,’ who appoints supenors to 
the monasteries on the* light/ and the Idle pi ah 
sSkdn, ‘Loul Bishop/ who nominates superiors foi 
the monastenes on the ‘left ’ Each supeiintends 
a monastery, and they rule almost equal pails of 
the kingdom. The second is liifenoi to tlie first, 
hut is not at all dependent upon him, and never con- 
sults lnm. Under them aie the elected provincial 
superiors, the abbots or heads of monasteiies The 
members of this liieiaichy possess puiely disciplin- 
ary power, and are 111 no way suboid mated to each 
other. 

The teaching of the young is entnely in the 
hands of the monks, or bonzes, who are called Idk 
san, ‘ lords of the assembly ’ ( sang Jut) They teach 
children of from six to eight yeais of age A 
boy at the age of tw r elvc is received into intimate 
communion as a ‘disciple’ (Klini samne = Pali 
samanei a), and may then wear the yellow lobe 
On leaching his twenty-hist year, if lie can give 
ceitain moral, physical, and social guaiantees, he 
may be ordained by a chapter of at least tw enty 
monks, and then receives the name of phik (Pali 
bhikkhu = Skr. bluksv , ‘ mendicant ’) Any monk 
may leave the Older, after obtaining pei mission 
fiom his supeiioi, who can never prevent his final 
withdrawal, except for a short time. 

The bonzes in Cambodia enjoy great privileges ; 
they are exempted from public work, military sei- 
vice, and taxes — in a word, from all civil duties. 
Tliey cannot laise actions at law, and they give 
witness only by conventional signs. J 11 cases of 

1 The Annamese have names for eighty-nine \ arieties 

2 Produced by the tnbt (Borasms Jiabdhformix, Murray) 

3 Prdh (Bunn bhuicih , Cham bara , Jav. bra , Siam phrah , 
cl. Skr vara ) is an honorific title placed before the names of 
divinities and kings 


dime 01 very serious fault (fornication, use of fer- 
mented dunks, etc.), the monasteiy hands the 
ofiender over to the secular power. The life of 
the bonzes is occupied with prayei and the instruc- 
tion of the young They subsist by means of 
voluntary alms, and take only two meals a day, 
between sunrise ami midday. Veiy gentle, toler- 
ant, and, as a rule, pure in their lives, they are 
much lcspected, and no one w'ould dare to picpaie 
a meal without laying aside a share foi them. 

The name of d6n 61, ‘ religious women/ ‘ nuns/ is 
given to ceitain girls or man led women, who, after 
a foim of taking of vows, wear white clot lies, and 
live near the monasteries, in the most saintly w f ay 
possible, Tendering such sei vices to the monks as 
can he pei formed outside the monasteries. Some 
widow's, m order to show tlicir deep sorrow, even 
submit themselves to this life foi three years, which 
calls foi tli great legaul for them. 

(2) Monasto ics, temple v, and pagodas . — These 
are far from equal m magniiicenco to the Brfihmani- 
1 al temples of the ancient Kh infers The only stone 
temples, and the most beautiful ones, are some 
rather small, ancient Biahinamcal temples which 
have not been used as such for centimes. The 
monasteiy {welt) is noaily always in the middle of 
a paik planted with Ficus leligiosa and other large 
tieos Behind the pagoda there are small thatched 
cells, 01 koth (Skr. kuti ), wheie the monks live ; in 
fiont is the a diet (Pali 6d/« = Skr. Said, ‘hall’), a 
public hall which is used both as a meeting-place 
for monks and people and as a shelter for tiaveilers. 
The pagodas, pi operly so called (pi dh vihdr = &Vx. 
vihdta , ‘monasteiy’), or temples containing a 
statue (frequently a huge one) of Buddha, are 
built on small ten aces or rectangulai platforms, 
supported by thick walls, and especially by strong 
inside pillais of caivod w r ood, and feebly lighted 
by a few nanow window's. They are especially 
distinguished by the elegance and lightness of then 
storeyed or sloping roofs, the corners of which end 
in a hmal in the shape of the reared-up tail of a 
serpent or dragon. Some pagodas, and particu- 
larly that of Udong, are covered with earthenware 
painted with line artistic ellect The entrance, 
with very few exceptions, is on the eastern side. 
The mtcuor of the pagoda is adorned with mural 
paintings lepresentmg vanous legondaiy scenes, 
and contains a profusion of European petroleum 
lamps hung near the altfti of the Buddha, whose 
statue is gilded A wooden pulpit, supported by 
garudas, completes the fuimtuie of the pagoda. 

Besides the temples theie aie sometimes Setdiy 
(Pali <7ic^ya=8kr. chditya, ‘monument/ ‘shrine’), 
laige hell-shaped stiuctures of dned brick which 
contain the ashes of gieat and saintly people. 

ii. Brahmanism. — Biahmanism, which pre- 
vailed in Cambodia for such a long tune, could 
not disappeai without leaving mateiial and moral 
survivals, in the first rank of which wo must 
mention the 1111ns, sometimes very magnificent, of 
the ancient temples (Angkor Wilt, Angkoi Thom, 
etc.), the remains of Brfihinanical statues, the 
hngas which are still found in Buddhist temples, 
anil the caste of bakus , or prdm (--Skr. hi dhinana), 
also called barohH (Skr. purohita , ‘ household 
pi lest’). 

(I) Bakus . — Although it is still difficult to give a 
satisfactory etymology of the word baku, it seems 
ceitain that the bakus , are dnect descendants of 
the ancient Brahmans. The title baiohH (miro- 
Juta) maiks their functions as palace-chaplains. 
The caste of bakus includes fiom nine hundred to 
a thousand male poisons. Obliged formerly to 
many only among themselves, the bakus at the 
present day may marry a woman of any race 
whatever, hut they do not leadily marry outside 
their caste. Although they are Buddhists like 
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the other Cambodians, they are distinguished from 
them by certain observances and real puvileges, 
the lelics of then former powoi. They still lendei 
a very marked cult to Viynu and to Siva, and have 
not the same scruples as the bonzes about killing 
any animal, or causing it to be killed. On the 
other hand, they are bound to perform all sorts of 
purifications ; they cannot touch any cooking or 
table utensil without covering their hands with a 
cloth to avoid defilement, and they do not willingly 
eat of any dishes except those prepared at their 
homes, unless they have made sure tnat the person 
who has prepared them has been well purified 
previously. The balcus wear their hair long, and, 
lather than give up the custom, they profei nevei 
to become officials. Forty years ago all bctkus 
were exempted from taxes and public works ; 
giadually the kings cut down these privi- 
leges for the good of then treasury. In case of 
misdemeanour or crime, bakus may ho hi ought 
only befoie then peels. Tn the case of a capital 
cinne, the baku is not executed, but is exiled to 
a distant province undei supervision ; if lie is 
sentenfed to the chain, he leceives it fioni 
the head of the caste, and sutlers his teim of 
lmpnsonment in the house of one of the othei 
balcus. 

The bakus aie exempted from the law which 
adjudges as perpetual servants of the king all the 
twins born in the kingdom, and, if any one of 
them dies childless, his property goes to the 
corporation, and not, as is usual, to the royal 
tieasury. They may marry princesses. One of 
their chiefs in the builosque festival of mdkh 
(=Ski. mag ha), the 11th lunar month, which 
corresponds to Jan. -Feb., used to become king 
of Mftkh, and for three days enjoyed the sem- 
blance of royalty, and the very appreciable privi- 
lege of receiving the revenues of the kingdom 
during that time. Norodom ( — 8kr Narottama ), 
the piedecessor of the piesent king, did away with 
this curious custom, but the seven 01 eight gieat 
digmtanes of the bakus still receive annually all 
the traditional presents — buffaloes, rice, etc. — from 
one of the great provinces of the kingdom. There 
is a belief deeply looted in the popular mind, 
although not insciibed in any act, that, in the ease 
of extinction of the dn ect royal line, the bakus 
have a right to the thione m preference to distant 
members of the royal family. The bakus claim 
that these privileges are nothing in companion 
with those which they formerly enjoyed. The 
bakus are obliged to take charge, m turn, of the 
Brahmanical statuettes, and the palladium of 
Cambodia (the Prdh Khan) — the sacred sw r ord pie- 
served m a building adjoining the royal palace 
They aie all qualified to share m this, but whereas 
the majority among them practise agriculture) or 
commerce in order to live, their seven or eight 
chiefs, with pompous titles of Sanskrit origin, are 
the baiuhHs (purolnta), or royal chaplains, and the 
only real priests of Cambodia. 

It Is the balcus who offer the lustral water in sea shells to the 
king duiing the great New Year festival, and, in his absence, 
themselves wash the Brahmanical idols It is they who, during 
the coronation-festivals, at the cutting of the fore-locks of 
princes, and at the great water-festivals, play the principal 
part They also present the lustral water to tho king on the 
occasion of the celebrations of his birthday. In case of war, 
they perform on tho king the ritual aspersion of ‘water of 
victory,’ some drops of which they throw also on each army 
corps to ensure their success , they follow the king in the field, 
carrying with them the sacred sword, the gift of Indra, and the 
Brahmanical idols This explains how the worshipped weapon 
happened on two occasions (1812 and 1840) to fall into the hands 
of the conquering Annaraese. They also consecrate the water of 
the oath which every mandarin must drink when entering upon 
his duties and at the coronation of every new sovereign 

Being the guardians of all purity, the bakus , standing at the 
top of a specially constructed platform, at every official entry 
of a new white elephant into Phnom P6nh, sprinkle it with 
lustral water, in order to purify it from the defilements of the 


forest When one of tho king’s wives becomes pregnant, the 
bakus come and put a gold chain, the gift of tho king, round 
her neck, and recite charms over it It will then preserve her 
from the accidents of pregnancy The new mother keeps this 
chain ever afterwards, as a sign of honour and fertility 

(2) Addrs (Ski. dchdrya , 4 teacher’). — Below the 
bakus we might rank the dt l drs , who veiy often 
take their place in the mnlst of the family foi the 
cutting of t he fore lock, and who aie lay-devotees, 
versed in theology and traditions, irrepioacliable 
in their mode of lite, and held m veneration by the 
people for their knowledge and their holiness 

ill Pop UL A It RELIGION. — Although all the 
Cambodians are veiy much attached to Buddhism, 
a veiy puie and very stuct lehgion is not to he 
expected of them. The mass of the people, besides 
the cult which they rendei to the Buddha, woislnp 
Brahmanical lelics pieseived by the lu thus oi kept 
m certain pagodas, without lealizing ■wlmt the 
words imply. All their superstitious piety is 
diiected in the first place to the good or evil spints 
and genii who animate all space Under Buddhist 
names, so far as the bonzes and the veiy small 
minority of learned men (who try to identify these 
genu with the ptdt [ = Skr. jneta], ‘ghosts,’ the 
ydhhh [ = Pali yakkha , Ski yak$a], ‘ogles,’ the ul( 
set [ -— Skr, raja sunha], ‘ fabulous lions,’ the hiuth 
[ — Ski. garuda], ‘mythical birds,’ and the ndk 
[ — Skr. ndga], ‘fabulous serpents’ of India) aie 
concerned, the people unconsciously peipetuate 
the aboriginal cult — primitive Animism It is this 
religion of veiy mfenoi ideas that dominates their 
whole daily life. 

(1) Ndk td . — In the first rank of good spints 
must bo placed the ndk td , who seem to be local 
tutelary divinities, set apait, the Khmfas say, by 
Pi ah In (Indra) to guaid a paiticulai portion of 
land, or a ceitain mountain, river, or tiee Ac- 
eoiding to some, the ndk id would (onespond to 
the Hindu pitfis (manes) They dwell in the hne 
old trees which nobody w r ou!d dare to cut down, 
and which aie tailed amd su)k , ‘the ti links, the 
loots of the countiy ’ Tlieie is always one foi 
each piovmce, and sometimes one foi each village. 
It is undei tho canopy of then foliage that the 
people come to woislnp the spnit, who can take 
the most diveise forms —a stone, a strangely shaped 
root-, the nuns of a Biahmanical statue, etc. The 
nak td aie involved in cases ot sonous illness, 
epidemics, prolonged di ought, oi too heavy rain- 
falls The oblations which they love aie of tlnee 
kinds ofleimgs of living animals, winch, in the 
name and presence of tho ndk td , aie given then 
libei ty ; ollerings of food ; and sacrifices of living 
animals. In the last case the buihilo or ox chosen 
is slaughtered in the midst of a huge assembly of 
the people, who tei initiate the festival with a meal 
and rejoicings. At the installation of a goveinoi 
m Ins new province a buffalo is always sacrificed 
to the ndk td In this case the animal is killed 
with great crueltv , its neck being sawn foi a long 
time, as the duiation and intensity of its bellowing 
aie signs of prospenty for the new governor. 

Iu former times the ndk til had to be honoured by more cruel 
offerings, for in certain provinces of Cambodia, about 1840, lb 
was the custom to sacnfleo to them those who had been con- 
demned to death And even at the present day, persons who 
have been condemned to death are exet uted in the present e of 
the ndk t < l of the province to which they belong, they thus 
become offerings to the spirit as well as victims punished for 
their misdeeds In this there is > ery probably a reminiscence 
of human sacrifice 

(2) Ardk. — Alongside) of the ndk td we find the 
drdk ( — Pali drakkha-clevatd , ‘tutelary deities’), 
good sgirits, or tutelaiy genu, who dwell in trees 
or in houses, and take special care of individuals. 
The drdk seem to he tho human ancestors, as the 
ndk td aie the Divine ancestois The drdk of the 
family is neaily always a lelat-ive or friend long 
dead, who has constituted himself the piotoctm of 
the gtoup loved by him. He is the best and the 
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most precious of the d6n td (= ancestors, in the 
sense of grandfathers) of his proUats. The drdk is 
invoked especially in cases of illness, as this is 
almost always, in the eyes of the Khm&rs, the 
work of evil spirits. Then a kru ( = Skr. guru , 
* spiritual preceptor ’) is called in, u. a sorcerer, 
male or female, who gets into close communion 
with the drdk of the sick peison, causes him to 
become incarnate in himself, and, annod with Ins 


power, asks who is the evil spirit that is torturing 
the patient. Then, to the sound of songs and a 
small band, he exorcizes it by spraying rice-wine 
that he has in his mouth over the patient in very 
minute drops. The patient is also slightly pricked 
or gashed, in order to chase away his tormentor 
Every year, in Jan. -Feb. -March, a great festival 
in honour of the drdks takes place. It is called 
Id'n rdn, ‘the exaltation of the shed.’ 1 To this 
feast the kru gathers all his pupils, i.e. all the 
clients cured by him, and m their presence ho 
proceeds to call up all the drd/cs , and becomes 
possessed by these spirits, with much stamping 
and a fit of hysterics, which is apt to infect his 
audience. Blossoms from the frangipani tiee 
(Plumeria alba , Linn.) are ottered to the didlcs 
Many of the Cambodians have really no other cult 
than that of their drdk . 

(3) Prdy, khmdc prdy. — N&k td and drdk have a 
harci task in combating the evil spmts, or prdy. 
Perhaps the most dreaded are the LhmOc prdy , 

4 wicked dead,’ and, among these khmdc , women 
who have died m childbed. Those, hidden m the 
trees, frighten people by laughing and by throwing 
stones, and tiy to make them mad, or to kill them. 
The woods are also inhabited by elves, who are 
supposed to cause incurable diseases among men. 

(4) BZisaL — The Cambodians must also bewaie 
of people who have died a violent death, the betsac 
( = Pan pisdeha, Skr. pi£dcha, ‘goblin’), famished 
souls, stripped of everything, who return from the 
hells to demand food, and, if any one refuses to 
pay heed to them, take revenge by inflicting all 
sorts of evils on him. They are appeased by the 
placing of rice and other food for them among the 
brushwood, while the prdy will not accept offerings 
unless they are laid on a winnowing fan. 

(5) Smtir. — There are also terrible wer- wolves, 
male and female, known by the name of smer. 
Sometimes these are, according to Aymonier, 2 4 men 
who, as the result of certain magical incantations, 
are endowed with special powers and properties, 
t.g. being able to swallow dishes. In oidei to 
deprive these w r er-wolves of their power it is 
necessary to strike them with a hook on the 
shoulder.’ Sometimes they are women, who, 
after being rubbed, voluntarily or involuntarily, 
with oil consecrated by a sorcerer, lose then 
reason and flee to the woods, wheie, after seven 
days, they change into wild tigresses, unless a 
man skilled m soiceiy, and rubbed with the same 
oil, gives them a knock on the head with a bai, 
while repeating magical words, and brings them 
back to reason. 

(6) Sorcerers , sorceresses , and soothsayers. — The 
popular religion of the Klmi&rs, by its very char- 
acter, implies belief alike in magic, astrology, and 
the most minute perf oi mances m order to find out 
whether the apparently simplest action in daily 
life does not run the risk of being unlucky. 
Wizards and soothsayers are the indispensable 
priests of the popular religion of the Cambodians 
A distinction is drawn between the sorcerer-sooth- 
sayers, dp thmdp, who foretell destinies aiftl days, 
sell philtres and charms, and make use of spells 
either from wickedness or avarice, and the 


1 This festival is always held in a temporary shed, spe( lally 
built for the purpose. 

J* In Coehmchine /ran^aise, xvi. 188. 


medicine-sorcerers, or kru ( = Skr. guru), who add 
to these many gifts those of curing and exorcizing, 
and thus being able to counteract the wicked 
power of the dp thmdp. These two kinds of 
offices may be filled indifferently by soieereis or 
sorceresses (mi thmdp). To cause a peison to fall 
ill, or die, they have several piocosses : by means 
of incantations they transform a buffalo skm and 
some grains of rice, or some shavings of wood, into 
a huge black beetle, or into woims which enter 
the stomach of the victim, cause him to become 
ill, and kill him, unless a more skilful sorcerer 
intervenes to save him. Aieca nuts, and certain 
pratdl , or tubers, after conjurations by the sorcerer, 
also cause a slow and most painful death to the 
person who touches them. Two human skulls, 
whose upper parts have been lemoved, placed one 
upon the other (top to top), and secretly laid (after 
eeitain incantations) under the bed of a man who 
is perfectly well, have equally disastrous results. 
The sorceiers also cast spells over people by means 
of a little wax figure which they pnek with a 
needle at the spot where they wish to affect the 
peison against whom they have a grudge. • On the 
other hand, they sell protective amulets and love- 
plulties, or Jchndc , small phials of baked earth filled 
with consecrated oil, which secine the favour of 
the king, success at play, or with women, for the 
man who is rubbed with it. 

(7) Ghouls or sorceresses — Lastly, theie are the 
srki dp , a kind of ghouls oi sorceresses, some of 
whom become so involuntanly, and otheis as a 
result of studying magic At night their heads, 
accompanied only by the alimentary canal, wander 
about to feed on excrements, m search of which 
they will even look among the intestines of people 
who are asleep Itecogmzable by their bloodshot 
and haggard eyes, these ghouls can throw a spell 
over any one by merely wishing it, and on this 
account they aie dreaded far more than the sor- 
ceiers If a srei dp is denounced in a village, 
either the authonties condemn her to a penalty 
— exile or death according to the giavity of 
her alleged misdeeds — or the inhabitants of the 
village themselves destroy her. The same fate 
was formerly shaied by some of the thmdp 

£ Medicine. — It is natural that in the state of 
mind above described the doctor in senous cases is 
always the kru ( = Skr. guru), or sorceier-doctor. 
As regards the doctor, properly so called, or kru 
pet , his wholo science is summed up in the know- 
ledge of simples, the combination of medicines, 
and the recitation of mantras (‘charms’) at the 
time of administration. His medicine books aie 
merely treatises similar to the ancient A ntidotancs, 
lru hiding, besides a few clinical refeiences, a great 
many very complicated formulas of medicaments, 
followed by their method of administration and 
prepaiation, accoiding to the symptoms of the 
vanous lands of diseases. Medical skill is gener- 
ally transmitted from father to son, but sometimes 
practitioners instruct in their ait intelligent young 
men, who then become their disciples. Like the 
Chinese, they attach great importance to the 
examination of the pulse in the diagnosis of 
diseases, and think tliat the latter are due to 
the evil winds that circulate through the whole 
system of mankind. Their medicines are borrowed 
fiorn all countries, but consist chiefly of vegetable 
species. Various kinds of Stryrlinos , the Cannabis 
indiea , the Datura , the gamboge, the rayed aniseed 
(lUicium nnisatum ), etc. , are extensively used. The 
horn of a stag or a rhinoceros, an elephant’s tooth, 
pangolin scales, etc., are supposed to be efficacious 
m smallpox and certain fevers. Bezoars and gall- 
stones are reputed febrifuges. The medicines vary 
according to the part of the body where the disease 
starts, the build of the person, and the day on 
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which he is to drink the potion. In a case of 
dysentery, one is advised to cut the bark of the 
port (?) on the tree itself, at a height a little 
above that of the navel of the invalid. In heart 
disease a decoction of the heail of ebony wood and 
iron wood, or a decoction of ivory and plough- 
share, is presciibed. Eagle- wood is regarded as 
being especially pleasing to the spirits. In external 
maladies the part affected is rubbed with it; in 
internal, the sides of the vessel containing the 
potion to be drunk. Massage, pinching the skin, 
and the use of moxas are extensively resorted to. 
Surgery is not piactised. In fractures, co-aptation 
is never attempted ; but care is taken simply to 
keep the dislocated limb in place by ingenious 
splints of straight bamboo blades covered with 
carefully kneaded potter’s clay. Before ad- 
ministering any medicine whatever, the physi- 
cians invoke Dhanvantari , the physician of the 
gods. The doctor is nevei paid until after a cure, 
and he almost invariably receives live arra^’ 
lengths of white calico, four betel leaves, some 
areca, four handfuls of cooked rice, and a wax- 
candle shuck on a slice of bamboo-trunk 

(1) Smallpox . — All that is done is to place some 
amulets beside the patient, and lay him on 
banana-leaves near which a fire is kept burning 
Care is taken to avoid speaking of itchiness, mats 
are not shaken before him, so that ho may avoid 
scratching himself, and a white linen cloth is laid 
beside him to make his pustules whiten by sym- 
pathetic magic. The medical foimularies do, 
indeed, include remedies for the dillerent stages 
and accidents of smallpox, but they are seldom 
employed 

(2) Phthisis. — Consumptives are never ciemated, 
but buried, with a piece of broken earthenware on 
their faces, so that the evil spirit which is in them 
may not pass to their children. They are not 
exhumed in order to be burned until several years 
have elapsed, and then only if none of their heirs 
has suffered from the terrible disease 

(3) Births . — These take place with the help of 
matrons. In cases of difficult delivoiy a special 

fcion is administered, and areca, betel, prepared 
tel-quids, and fragrant joss-sticks are olleied 
to the * god of medicine,’ after which the mid- 
wife recites mantias If a woman dies without 
being deliveied duung the 7th, 8th, oi 9th month 
of pregnancy, this is believed to be due to tho 
vengeance or the prdy ; she and her fetus become 
dreaded ghosts. When a miscarriage takes place, 
the sorcerer is hurriedly called. He putvS the 
fetus in an eaithenware jar, and, armed with a 
sword in his light hand, with which he threatens 
the jar in older to prevent the evil spirit of tho 
fetus from coming out, goes to the neaiest stream, 
pronounces imprecations, breaks the jar with a 
plow of the sword, and leaves everything in the 
water. Usually, however, the sorcerer makes a 
pretence of tins ceremony, hides tho fetus, which 
is supposed to be animated by a spirit as intelli- 
gent as it is powerful, roasts it over a fire isolated 
by seven cotton threads stretched round the 
hearth, coats it with soot and varnish, and sews 
it into a little bag which he will always carry with 
him. Henceforward ho will succeed in all his 
enterprises, and in cases of danger his Jc 6 n prdy , 
‘son of the Hpint’ (the name given to the fetus 
prepared m this way), who considers him now as a 
father, saves his adoptive parent by his warnings. 
The adoptive father is obliged merely to give a 
few grains of rice at each meal to the spirit, who 
otherwise would take flight, thinking himself 
badly treated. This belief has such a strong hold 
on the mind of the Cambodians, that sometimes, 
we are told, sorcereis, or simply bold men, come, 
three days after the bunal, to the grave of a 


woman who has died with child, to demand from 
her and take the fetus which is still m her womb, 
in order to make a kdn prdy of it by means of the 
above-mentioned ceremony. 

Faith in the supernatural power of the fetus kd formerly, 
and apparently still leads (but only in quite exceptional cases, 
which are rightly regarded as crimes punishable by law), to 
unnatural acts. The power of the fetus ja specially great when 
it is the first child of a couple inarneaxor tho first time In 
order to get possession of such a fetus, the husband used to ask 
his wife, as if in jest, about the fifth or sixth month of preg- 
nancy, for the possession of the future child If the woman 
entered into the Joke, and replied, without thinking, * It is 
yours,' the husband would lead the unfortunate woman to a 
secluded spot and kill her in order to get the fetus, which, 
when cooked and blackened as by the sorcerer, rendered him 
henceforward invulnerable and successful in hia smallest under- 
takings This detestable practice must have been fairly wide- 
spread, for, even at the present day, in a case of first pregnancy, 
the parents of the woman, with whom as a rule the young 
couple live, anxiously and constantly watch the shortest 
absence of the future mother. 

6 . Astronomy and astrology. — At one time as- 
tronomy was held in great honour in Cambodia, 
w here special experts, the ndk hdra (Skr. hora ; 
ef. Gr &pa), ‘astronomers,’ ‘ soothsayeis,’ deter- 
mined the solar and lunar eclipses, noted the 
vanations of temperature, and fixed the calendars. 
At an early period these studies took the form of 
astrology, and treatises on this subject are plenti- 
ful in Cambodia. At the present day, hdras, 
headed by two respected and well-remunerated 
chiefs, are connected with the royal palace, and 
eacli year compose a calendar or sdnkran (Skr. 
sank rant i, 1 passage of the sun oi other planetary 
body from one zodiacal sign to another ’), including 
— besides the usual particulars, such as eras, 
eclipses, etc — predictions about rain and fine 
weather, or the returns of the crops, etc. The 
Khmers apply to them to learn the best time for a 
marriage, the naming of a child, a journey, the 
building of a house, the success of an enterprise, 
illness and its issue, the sex of an unborn child, 
tho next betrothal, war and peace, ram and fine 
weather, etc , all of which the hdras determine quite 
readily by consulting tablets similai to the Malay 
kotilcas Moreover, by means of formulae and 
pi ayers, they can prevent the evil effects which they 
foretell Among the common people the hdras are 
called kru mol, ‘the teachers who see,’ for, in- 
dependently of the official astiologers of the king’s 
palace, theio are other hdras scattered throughout 
the whole kingdom. 

The belief m lucky and unlucky days exists 
in Cambodia as in the neighbouring countries. 
Friday, foi instance, is regarded by eveiybody as 
a particuiaily lucky day for putting on new clothes 
for the first time, or finishing a piece of work which 
has been begun ; this day is chosen for cutting the 
thread of a woven piece of cloth. 

Eclipses aie attributed, as m India, to Ilahu ; 1 
hence the expression ra ( — rdhu ) cdp edn, ‘the 
monster is seizing the moon’ = ‘ there is an eclipse 
of the moon.* At the time of an eclipse, monks 
and bakus assemble at the royal palace, where, in 
anticipation of a possible catastrophe, which an 
eclipse may produce, the king is punfied and gives 
abundant alms. On the other hand, shaving a 
child’s top-knot of hair at this time ensures good 
fortune for him. Pregnant women render worship 
to Ilahu, to prevent their future children from 
being deformed or weakly. In the same way, 
if an eclipse occurs, the pillars which have been 
set up for the building of a house must immedi- 
ately be placed on the ground and covered so 
as to be hidden from the eclipse. If they were 
used without this precaution, misfortune would 
follow. 

7. Superstitions and various beliefs. — (I) Natural 
objects . — Tho Cambodians ascribe powers eithei 
beneficent or dangerous to almost all natural ob- 
1 This belief is general in the Far East 
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jects ; hence the reverence and fear which they 
inspire, and the complicated rites and practices to 
which they give rise. 

Dow (ansd'm) is supposed to bo livifying Dining tlio dry 
season, fog predicts an epidemic Reviling the wind would 
cause ulccrB, tumours, or humps Pre historic objects of sLono 
or bone (Khm kdm runtdh , ‘thunder-bolts’) are rcgaided as 
bringing good fortune, especially flint axes, which are carefully 
reserved in the houso. Trees whoso roots spread under the 
Ouse bring bad luck to it When one wishes to get in marriage 
a virgin, and not a licentious woman or a widow, lie must offer 
buds to the Buddha, and not full-blown flowers on which the 
bees have already alighted The that fruit of a tree must 
never be gathered, for fear it should bear no more, and the 
people should be careful not to beat down the next crop with a 
thin bamboo pole, lest hencefoi th the tree may produce fruit 
as thin as the pole Indian hemp (kdnthd) must be gathered 
with laughing and jesting, and feigning the intoxication it is 
to cause, m order to preserve its full power The cotton-plant 
(krabas) and the bamboo ( rosfo ) should always bo planted far 
from the house , else, as soon as they have grown higher than 
the hut, they would like, m order to show their gratitude, to 
serve as funeral t ushion and matting for those who planted 
them So the young people always leave the work of planting 
them to an old man, who puts below what he has juBt planted a 
piece of jar or earthonfvare and says to the tree . ‘ Do not 
think of taking me until this potsherd has rotted 1 * The 
tamarind ( ampil ) and the frangipani tree (&n/ipet) possess 
powerful virtues, so it is unlucky to see them growing too near 
the house A stick of tamaund-wood allows its owner to 
wander fearlessly during the night under the protection of 
the vrdy A box, or the finger-board of a musical instrument, 
made from the heart of a tamarind or frangipani tree, serves 
to gam the love of women and the favour of the king A 
knife-handle made from tho wood of a tamarind which lias 
rown near a house would lead the prdi/ of the tamarind to 
evour the fetus m the womb of tho mistress of the house, anil 
to make all her pregnancies nnacai ry So married men keep 
this tree at a distance from their houses The koki ( llopea 
dealbata , Hance), the king of trees, must be planted only by 
kings or bonzes When others carry off a cartload of this 
precious wood, they must first invoke tho spirits, and light 
some sweet-scented rods on the beam of the cart 

Although the tiger (kid) is very ram h dreaded by the Cam- 
bodians, who belie\e his whiskers to be a strong poison, and 
regard his appearance in a village as a sign of coming epi- 
demics, the elephant (daijirh) is greatly reveled, especially the 
white elephant (daxprti sa), which is considered as an un- 
rivalled bringer of good fortune — an idea which is held also by 
neighbouring peoples, since, at the tune when Cambodia was 
the vassal of Siam and Annam, it had to give to its two 
suzerains all the elephants of that colour caught m its terri- 
tory The French intervention has secured for it tho free <hs 
posal of these venerated animals The Khrners, like the Malay s 
of Java, absolutely refuse to kill the monkey (*vd) or to eat its 
flesh , they show great displeasure on seeing it hunted by 
Europeans Tho khtift pos, ‘serpent bison' (Bos aainv*> II 
Smith), is considered to bo very redoubtable Tne Khm6rs 
think that it feeds on serpents, which it kills bv squirting its 
saliva on them A ring made from a khtift' s horn is an antidote 
against reptiles’ bites Care must be taken, however, not to 
gather the hairs of its head, which sting as dangerously as 
serpents The bones of a hare (tonsai) which has died a natural 
death are used in the preparation of powerful spells Buffaloes 
(krablfy) and oxen (ko) which, on entering oi leaving their Held, 
scrape up the earth, and throw it in the direction of the field, 
foretell good fortune for their master , but if they throw it in 
the opposite direction it is a sign of adversity, and tho master 
must get nd of them The goose (kaftan) should be reared 
only by well-to-do people To the poor it would bring an 
increase of wretchedness Little chickens with curly feathers 
(mdn < 5<0 should be reared only by a man who, without ap- 
parent cause, has lost several children, by way of a preservative 
for the coming children , or bv a man in intimate relationship 
with the a rah, in order to be offered in sacrifice to them. The 
kite (khlbft) hovering over a house sigmlies # misfortune, and 
warns the family to abandon it. The same thing is foretold 
by the entrance unawares of the little palm-tree rat (Smints 
palmarum , kbTjt-prdk) When a large butterfly (m£ arjibb) 
comes flying into a house, it is a bad omen , a grasshopper 
( kanddp ), on the other hand, on the thatch of the roof foretells 
a piece of luck. Tho c row (ka$k\ according to the direction of 
its cry, foretells the return of an absent one, or a reverse of 
fortune Oranes (krdi, rondl) flying and crying in a flock above 
a village denote that there will soon be some love-escapades 
among the £irls The cry of tho ula sh y k (‘ screech-ow I '), a 
nocturnal bird of prey, and that of the kbit ft srak (Strut 
flammed) foretell death 

( 2 ) Varwus objects — A winnowmg-fan cannot be made by an 
unmarried man without bringing him misfortune The person 
who carelessly sits down oti a winnowmg-fan will later lose 
his way jn the woods Although cracked metal objects, e <j 
gongs, must never be kept m the house, but have to be thrown 
away, a curse would fall on the person who threw a worn out 
cauldron among the rubbish below the house ; it must be hung 
up in the house or thrown into the river A pillow which has 
become useless must also bo committed to the water, for it is a 
powerful vehicle of misfortune A broken hearthstone meets 
with the same fate On the other hand, when there is a storm 


or an excessive rainfall, a knife is placed among the cinders on 
the hearth Any one who, when m a foreign country, negli- 
gently throws away rubbish, such as a piece of an old worn-out 
garment, lays himself open to roverses Agun, when one is 
abroad, the water with which tho mouth is rinsed must bo 
swallowed, or it will facilitate the attack of evil spirits To 
veil tho face, even inadvertently, with white cotton, like the 
dead, or the condemned at the place of execution, is todtaw 
down very grave misfortunes. Instruments of torture, stocks, 
fetters, irons, etc , must never be put away m a house or shed, 
but must be left in the open air under a treo , and tho execu- 
tioner, after beheading a man, must quickly burn away his 
eyes, lest some day he be overtaken by tne same fate When a 
hunter wishes to secure a good bag, he must, before setting 
his net for wild animals, hold a traditional dialogue with a tall 
tree, on the north side of which he places his net Ho himself, 
of course, utters both Questions and answers, as he seeks for 
the tree's permission to take some of its flock Then he places 
an offering of bananas at the foot of the tree, sets tho trap, and 
returns home, taking care not to shake or break any big 
branches on the way If, however, the net remains empty, 
tho hunter takes off his clothing and protends to hang himself, 
as if by mistake, in the meshes of the net which he has just 
set After this his hunting is sure to he successful. 

The following is a similar superstition In May, on the day 
he proposes to begin ploughing, the farmer invites a few friends 
to Ins house lie puts his oxen to the plough In front of the 
house, after placing on a piece of white cotton beside it a brass 
bowl containing water, betel, boiled rice, fish brine, a boiled 
chicken, and a bottle of rice-spint He sets a portion of this 
food at each of the four corners of the plough, and fnvokes the 
ghosts of his anc estors in these words * Hasten, all ye departed 
ancestors, give us prosperity on this occasion. Through your 
protection, may our oxen and buffaloes esi^pe all diseases, 
and our ploughmen all shocks ’ The old men in tho company 
now drink tne rice-spint, the voung ones eat the food, and 
then woik goes forward without mishap 

During harvest, a reaper must nob use a sickle whose handlo 
is made from the horn of a domestic animal, such as a cow or 
a buffalo, as these have already borne their share of toil and 
fatigue in ploughing Any one who neglects this rulo will 
bring trouble on himself. When the propru tor of a stable 
means to castrate a bull or a buffalo, he must first warn the 
animal by telling] it not to think that he pi rforms this opera- 
tion capriciously, but with good reason, and then beg it not to 
bear him a grudge either in this or in any future life The 
operation is preceded by a sacritW e to Prdh Pxsnukar (Skr 
V i&bakarman), tho spirit of all industries Immediately after 
the operation, two men throw to each other, over the animal, 
first a pumpkin and then a cot k three times each, baying ‘ Be 
as hi g as this pumpkin, and return to your stable regularly m 
the evening , be as Ileet as this cock, and know y our dwelling- 
place as he does’ If the pumpkin or the tock falls to the 
ground during these motions, this pi usages the death of the 
animal in question 

(81 Metamorphosis — The Klmi6rs, like the Annamese, believe 
in tne transmutation of species and in metamorphosis Thus 
the fresh- water tortoise (jeanthni) may spring from a heap of 
worms which have collected during ram Sometimes the 
snake (antdft) is born from bindweed (tibs) y which grows beside 
water, and can then change itself into a skdr, a kind of brown 
weasel The Cambodians behevo also that nocturnal birds, 
such as choughs, owls, screech owls, are born from tho four 
material substances of the dead — blood, flesh, bone, impurities 
Wo have already noticed [§ 4. 111 (6)] that 1 ert un women, after 
being nibbed with oil from a magic vial, are changed in seven 
(lays into tigi esses 

8. Festivals. — Indolent, gay, careless, and very 
religious, the Cambodians aie extiemely fond of 
festivals. Most of these assume to-day a distinctly 
Buddhist character, although it is possible to find 
in some of them quite a different origin, doubtless 
abougmal. 

(a) The following are the chief periodical re- 
ligious festivals : — 

(1) Thvd ’ bon t6l thnam, * Festival of the entrance 
into the year/ takes place in the first month of 
the Cambodian year (I5th Mareh-15th April) 
The festival lasts three or seven days ; it recalls 
the New-year festivals of the West. 

On the first day the pagoda undergoes a thorough cleansing 
both outside and InBide. Then eight phnom , or heaps of Hand, 
are raised in honour of the devatd (Khm Upoda ), or protecting 
deities On the second day the faithful flock together, dressed 
in their boat clothes, and laden with fine sand, sweet-smelling 
joss-sticks, and tapers. They make an offering of the wands 
and tapers to Buadha in tho temples, and then march in pro- 
cession round the pagoda, scattering their sand on each of the 
phnom The whole night is spent in singing, playing, and 
dancing within the precincts, so that they may be able to keep 
watch over the mounds, as m the popular estimation any 
damage done to them would lead to great misfortunes by 
driving away Upoda or Uvodas On the third day the women 
come, carrying provisions and kitchen utensils, and install 
themselves in the enclosure, not of the pagoda this time but 
of the monastery, to prepare the presents destined for the 
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monks, and the dishes for their own families to consume. 
From eight until eleven o'clock in the morning, set prayers are 
said by the bonzea m the bnliiantly illumined pagoda, before 
all the functionaries and the people. When these arc per- 
formed, the bonzea come outside to receive the presents of the 
laity, and, after offering the first of their rice to the arum Is 
and birds, partake of a meal in public, which lasts for a quarlei 
of an hour. The laity eat ana play all afternoon in the en- 
closure. On this day, too, the rich give large alms to the 
poor. In the evening the statue of Buddha is washed, and so 
are the bonzes and adu/s , in the houses the children and grand- 
children respectfully wash their parents and grandparents 
In pious households all sexual relations are broken on during 
the first three days of the year For the first seven days no living 
being or animal may bo killed, no business matter concluded, 
all insults or controversies must be avoided, neither lies told 
nor hardness shown to any one, if the year is to be well begun, 
and therefoi o stand a good chance of also ending well 

(2) Thvd ’ hbn bambuos phikkh , ‘ Festival of the 
ordination of a monk * (Pah bhilckhu) ; (3) Thvd ' 
bon bambuos nin , ‘Festival of the ordination of a 
novice ’ ; (4) Thvd’ bin sdn prdh , ‘ Festival of the 
erection of a statue to Buddha * , or Thvd’ bin bd’k 
prdh nit prdh, ‘ Festival of the opening of the 
sacred eyes of Prdh’ ( = Buddha). These ceremonies 
may take place only during the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 
months of the ordinary year, and also during the 
5th month of an intercalary year, that is to say, 
from 15th April to 15th July, or else from i5th 
April to 15th August. 

The first two festivals may last from three to nine days, with 
feasting and games at the expense of the parents of the candi- 
date, who himself takes only a very passive part m the proceed- 
ings, which end in his ordination The candidate, dressed in 
white or else in his best clothes, rides in great pomp on horse- 
back, preceded by an orchestra and shaded by a parasol of 
honour, right through the village from his own house to the 
monastery amid the joyful cries of the crowd, in spite of the 
army of M&ra (— Mara ), Buddha’s enemy, symbolized by a few 
masked figures, who try to stop him on the way. After the 
pratdksin (Skr pradaktiyux), or sunwise circumambulatlon of 
the whole gathering round the temple, and a last intervention 
of Mdra and his followers, the candidate enters and takes his 
place m front of the statue of Buddha, facing the ordamer, who 
addresses to him the ritual questions, gives him the customary 
advice, and consecrates him. The festival for erecting a statue 
to Buddha also lasts three days, the first being employed in 
making an enclosure round the statue and in pretending to 
shave it and to 4 open ’ its eyes with two long needles The 
other two days are specially devoted by the people to the 
worship of the statue This festival, being somewhat raie, 
always attracts many of the faithful and devout 

(5) A still rarer festival is the Thvd ’ bon bancOh 
semd, ‘ Festival for the burying of the semd,’ which 
recalls the laying of the foundation-stone of a 
church in the West. It is held only on the occa- 
sion of the erection of a new pagoda, or the build- 
ing of a new monastery. These senul , or carved 
stones, which seive as the evidences of the in- 
auguration ceiemony, are nine in number. One 
of them, the senul Ml, * buried senul / is placed in a 
hole m the giound four cubits deep, m front of 
the principal altar inside the pagoda, into which 
the believers have first thrown new clothing, 
jewels, gold, musical instiuments, hair, parings 
of nails, and even a few drops of their blood 

The feast lasts at least three days, during which the crowd 
eat, sing, and rejoice, after making the necessary offerings of 
food to the bonzes On the last day, at an auspicious time de- 
termined by the dddr , the bonzes begin to pray , and nine men, 
at a signal from the dddr , place the semd kdl in its hole, and 
cover it up amid cries of joy from the crowd As soon as this 
is performed, several other men go to place outside the pagoda 
the eight sl$k semd, or ‘leaves of semd ' — stones carved and 
often hollowed out to form niches, in which the faithful light 
sweet-scented sticks These stones are placed at the four 
corners, and at the middle of the four sides of the pagoda, to 
form the pillars of the invisible rampart which will defend the 
pagoda from evil spirits and demons Tho expression 4 eight 
leaves of semd * recalls an ideal lotus-flower, of which the semd 
buried within the pagoda would be the heart (alabastrum), and 
the sWe semd the petals These last also represent the eight 
regions of space 

(6) Thvd’ bin col prdh vosd , ‘Festival of the 
beginning of the vosd ’ ( = Bali vassa , ‘ rainy season ’ 
or ‘season of retieat’), takes place about 1st July, 
and is a time of fasting, meditation, and prayer, 
lasting three or four months. The faithful bring 
to tho monks cuttings of cloths, and an enormous 
oandle which has to burn incessantly during the 
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whole time of retreat, under the caie of the 
monks. 

(7) Thvd ’ hbn kdn ben (Skr pmda , ‘ancestral 
cake’), ‘Festival of the cusfcomaiy pmda / is the 
festival of the ndk td , eonsideied as the ancestors 
of tho Khmbrs. They are presented with offerings 
of food. 

(8) Thvd’ bin pheum bin , ‘Festival of re-union 
round tho pmda, or cake, offered to the ancestors/ 
is the occasion when the faithful bung to the 
pagoda cakes and delicate foods, which, placed 
round the altar of Buddha with candles and sweet- 
smelling rods, rejinco the ddn td, oi ancestois of 
the family, and call down benedictions and pro- 
spentv upon its members. 

(9) Thvd’ bSn edit prdh vosd , ‘Festival of the end 
of the season of retreat/ is celebiated lilteen days 
after the preceding, that is to say, about the end 
of September. It consists of offerings of rice to 
the bonzes and the launching on the river of little 
rafts, made from the trunk of the banana tree, 
laden with provisions, zinc coins, and some lighted 
candles, and leaving* them to follow the com so of 
the water, after saying to the ancestors, who aio 
believed to have their places on them . ‘ Go to the 
country, to the fields you inhabit ; to the moun- 
tains, under the stones that serve you for houses ; 
go ! return ! ’ whereupon the souls of the dead 
regain their mysterious dwellings 

(10) Thvd’ bon hi kak tdn (Ski. ddna , ‘gener- 
osity ’), 1 Festival of the procession of the abounding 
gifts (to the pnests)/ 1 one of the most pietuiesque 
ceiemonies of Cambodia, lasts only one day for 
each monastery. 

All the inhabitants of the province or village, headed by their 
chiefs and decked m their most beautiful clothing, proceed to 
carry to the pagoda the numerous and varied presents which 
the governor nos bought with the money of tho faithfuL These 
presents— parasols, piastres concealed in a candle, fans, stuffs, 
fruits, etc , are carried on litters, shaded by a paiasol, and 
preceded by an orchestra, they lead the procession Behind 
come the governor and the mandarins with all the insignia of 
their rank, then the women, In hiciarehical order, all grouped 
behind the prapon thoifi, 4 the c hief wife,' of the governor 

(b) Two Buddhist festivals have still to he 
noticed : — 

(11) Thvd * bon hi phka , ‘ Festival of tho flowers/ 
is the pilgrimage winch a family, or more usually 
a whole village or district, makes to some famous 
pagoda to oilei flowers, fruits, provisions of all 
sorts, and yellow cloth on bamboo hand-litteis 
The village visited would be dishonoured if it did 
not immediately pi o vide an abundant feast and 
rejoicings m honour of its pious guests. 

(12) Thvd’ bdn mmont 16k sankh cik oi sampdt sa, 

‘ Festival to invite (mmont — Pali nimantana, ‘in- 
vitation’) the monks to a distribution of white 
cloth/ may take place any time during the year ; 
befoie accepting the cloth, the bonze spreads it out 
on the heads of the donors and sometimes of all 
their relatives, at the same time repeating prayers 
conferring great blessings on them. Those who 
are too pool to make an ottering of their own try 
at least at this time to touch the cotton cloth in 
order to share in the blessing pronounced. 

(c) Festivals of Brahman origin are the follow- 
ing •— 

(13) Thvd 5 bdn ankdm boh sampdh ptdh khi t 
‘ Festival of paddy pounded to render homage to 
the moon/ is celebrated in the 8tli month of 
ordinary years, and the 9th of intercalaiy years, 
sometimes m the monastery, but more frequently 
in the village. 

Each housewife broils and pounds a bowl of glutinous rice 
(Oryza glutinosa, Linn ) This bowl is exposed to the rays of 
the moon m the midst of trajs laden with cakes and fruits, 
amongst which there must be one or two coco-nuts On some 
matting on the ground is laid a cushion covered with five cubits 


1 Or better, Thvd * bdn hb kathin (P5.ll ka^hina, 1 robe made for a 
Buddhist priest within a single day and night’), ‘Festival of 
the procession of gifts of clothing to the monks.' 
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of white cotton cloth, on which is placed a >oung banana leaf 
rolled up to resemble a hare’s ears Two posts are fixed three 
cubits from one another, and with them is connected a hori- 
zontal stick, furnished with five areca leaves, five betel leaves, 
some flowers, five bees’-wax candles, and fhe sweet-scented 
sticks. At the end of each post are attached horn-shaped bags 
made from banana leaves, called * horns of plenty * Between 
11 p.m. and midnight the women and girls, kneeling on the 
ground, thrice raise their hands, joined together, as high as then 
laces, towards the bright moon Then, one after the other, 
they go and kneel on the cushion, take up the leaf shaped like 
a hare’s ears, and salute the moon three tunes, saving ‘To 
day Is the full moon of the month of Jcrddek (Skr kdtttika, Oct - 
Nov ); to day, in everj fatnilv, they do as we do We invite 
all the divinities of heaven to come and take their share of these 
bananas, of this glutinous rice, crushed and cooked by us 
come and drink of the water of these coco-nuts and protect us , 
grant that we may be happy during this life, and that our pos 
sessions may increase in our hands ’ When they have finished, 
the head of the family takes a lighted candle and lets the wax 
which runs down drop into a vase full of water The drops, 
more or less numerous, falling into the water will foretell rains, 
and, accordingh , more or less abundant harvests , so the whole 
family watches the operation with an anxious curiosity Then 
the young men convey the presents offered to the divinities to 
the mouths of the maidens, and soon the whole gathering lseat- 
ing and laughing and praising the moon 

(14) Mention may also be made of the b'tin phek 
tile sada, 4 Ceremony of the drinking of the water 
of the oath * ; the bbn crat prdh nvk&l % ‘ Ceremony 
of the opening of the fuirow ’ ; and the anniversary 
of the bn th of the king. The eighth day of each 
moon, waxing and waning, and the day of full 
moon of each month aie also feast days {bSn sM) 

(15) The ‘ Festival of the cutting of the top-knot’ 
(Fall Chxdn -leant ana -mang ala) is common to tho 
Cambodians, the Siamese^ and the Laotians of the 
countries bordering on Cambodia and Siam, and is 
compulsory on girls and boys of all ranks in then 
9th, lltli. 13th, or 15th year (never during an even 
\ear), and marks their transition from childhood 
Without it boys cannot enter monasteiies as 
novices. Of Biahman origin, this custom has be- 
come an essential nte of the liuddlnsts It is pre- 
ceded in the first month after the birth of each 
child by a shaving, without any pomp, of all the 
hair, called kdr silk pi h, 4 shaving of the wild hair ’ 
This shaving is followed by many others, in which 
care is taken to leave a little tuft of hair on the 
top of the head : this tuft is usually rolled on a 
valuable pm, and suriounded with a little ciown of 
white flowei s, giving a most charming eflect It is 
this tuft which must be shaved with such ceie- 
mony Only 77 or 78 days m the whole yeai aie 
favourable for this operation, and the paiticular 
day is fixed by the hdra or the ittdr. 

The ceremony usually takes place in May, and for princes 
assumes great splendour It lasts as a rule four dajs, the first, 
three da\s being spent in preparatory prayer At the same 
time, in the court of honour at the palace, an artificial mountain 
is built, made of painted wood and cardboard, with grass and 
branches of shrubs stuck on to imitate vegetation 1 Two 
>aths, oriented the one to the east and the other to the west, 
or the king, who officiates, lead to the top of the mountain 
Bound the mount are travs laden with offerings dedicated to 
Vipnu, the Devat.ls, and the Buddhas At the top of the moun- 
tain, on a little platform, a light pavilion of cloth, closed in by 
silken curtains, screens a vat ana an arrangement for spraying 
water, which will allow’ a ram of Mekhong water to fall oh the 
neophyte at the desired time A consecrated cotton thread 
isolates this pavilion, and preserves it against the attacks of 
evil spirits On the other hand, in the throne-chamber, at the 
\cry foot of the throne, a couch of carved wood, covered with 
embroidered silk, is erected for the king , then, a little to the 
ri^ht and in front of the throne, a large carpet is spread out, 
with a flat cushion for the hero of the festival Just opposite, 
a trunk of a banana tree, covered with a fine piece of silk and 
having an enormous ring set with diamonds at its summit, 
symbolizes mount Meru Golden trays laden with fruits are 
placed round this mount Twelve bonzes , with their superior, 
pray without ceasing in the hall, but it is four bakus who 
offU mte along with the king Inside the hall, round the central 
pillars, there is another coid, made of eight threads of red 
cotton, which passes round an altar of Siva, and ends in a sort 
of crown placed on white cotton cloth 

About five o’clock on each of these three evenings there h a 
very brilliant procession, in which the candidate is borne in 
great state in a palanquin lavishly ornamented with gold, sur 
rounded by all the functionaries and court ladies, to make the 

1 This represents Mount, Kailasa in the Himalayas, which, as 
we know, is the heaven of Siva 


pradakpya round the palace Each time the bakusgo In front 
of him, sounding a conch to frighten away the evil spirits, and 
he descends from his portable throne and takes his seat on the 
carpet, leaning on the little pillow set opposite the bonzes , with 
the bakus on his left hand The king, who follow's him, does 
not ascend his throne, but takes his place on a cushion in the 
middle of the hall Then the prince makes to the kin£, the 
bonzes , the altar of Niva, and Mount Meru a salutation which re- 
calls the afijah of the Hindus The bonzes recite formulas in 
Pali, which those present repeat in a low voice. After some 
rather lengthy prayers the king and prince withdraw to their 
apartments, ana the bonzes to their pagodas, with presents from 
tne king. On the fourth day this procession takes place in the 
morning, when the pnnee in his gilded palanquin, dressed in 
golden brocade, and preceded by the king, enters the throne- 
room The bonzes bless the prescivativo cord, and the bakus 
sound the conch to keep away the ev ll spirits Then the bonzes 
recite the most important of their prayers while the bakus undo 
the prince's hair, divide it into three locks in honour of the 
Trimurti (triad of Brahma, Vi^u, and Sivah and tie each lock 
round a golden ring , the king, armed with a pair of golden 
scissors, cuts the three locks, and pretends to give the first 
stroke of the razor , the baJcus make a pretence of giving 
another, and the shaving is finished by a barber At the last 
stroke of the razor the bakus again sound the conch, and the 
bonzes repeat a text in Pali After this ceremony the whole 
assembly goes to the court beside the structure representing 
a mountain The recipient, clad in white cotton, along with 
the king in a white muslm mantle, mounts to the pavilion, 
where, from the spray placed at the top of the mountain, he 
receives on his head, shoulders, and body a heavy show r er of 
Mekhong water (the name signifies ‘the mother of waters’) 
Then the king pours on his head five jug-fulls — m memory of 
the fivo rivers w inch descend from the Himalayas — of perfumed 
lustral water, and a crown of raw cotton is placed on his head 
He must wear it conscientious! \ for three dajs 

The festival terminates with gieat banquets 
which the king gives to all his functionaries, and 
the receiving of presents — lolls of plasties and bars 
of silver — which these functionaries give to the 
young prince On the occasion of the cutting of 
the top-knot, whether of the high or of the lowly, 
the hero of the festival receives presents from all 
his friends and lelatives. Those which are pre- 
sented to a prince, the son of a king, aie carefully 
inscribed with the names of the donois, b o that the 
king may ho able to give them equally valuable 
gifts when they themselves celebrate a sinnlai 
ceremony. The prince on this occasion icceives a 
new name, a\ Inch is insciibed on a leaf of gold, but 
which lie will ik ver bear in oidmary life. 

(16) A watci -festival, Ldipiahtip , ‘Festival of 
boating games,’ a kind of regatta, is held every 
yeai at Phnom- P6nh, m October, when the waters 
of the Mekhong begin to abate Only the bakus 
play a prominent pait, and the king invokes Prah 
rid ni Siamoty ‘the god of tho seas’ (Vaiuna?), 
asking him to keep the overflowing Mekhong 
within bounds so that it may fertilize and enrich 
the countiy. 

The festival is held on the right bank of the river facing the 
royal wharf A huge raft bearing a big shed decorated with 
rich draperies is built for tho king and his court All the lich 
royal canoes and nearly all the vessels of the whole kingdom 
are there, freshly painted and beflagged, and filled for the most 
part either with spectators or with competitors for the regatta 
The racing boats, of a special shape, are drawn up at a fixed 
place, ready to go The festival lasts three days and three 
nights, with no respite except in the mornings The regattas 
take place to the sound of royal music and the guttural cries of 
the rowers, excited by the jovial bantering song improvised by 
a sailor standing up in the boat The number and the rapidity 
of the barques give quite a fairy aspect to the river The signal 
for each race is given by a baku dressed in green, who, follow’ed 
by the canoes, goes in a boat, a sword in each hand, and cuts a 
strip of black leather, an object held sacred by all, placed be- 
tween two canoes He makes three attempts at it, as though 
full of fear of committing a sacrilege, murmurs a prayer in 
Sanskrit, cuts the cord, and hurriedly departs While the 
race-boats are taking their flight, amid innumerable cries, the 
chief of the bakus offers the king and all the members of the 
royal family a conch containing some of the w r ater of the river, 
with which they all perform purifying ablutions After night- 
fall, the people launch on all sides tiny rafts of banana-wood, 
furnished with lighted candles and offerings to the spirits and 
ghosts, which illuminate th© whole river. The night is spent, 
on board the royal raft as well as on the other boats, in feasting, 
games, and music 

9. Organization of family life.— (1) Relation of 
the sexes . — The organization of the family in 
Cambodia is strongly knit, and their morals are 
stricter than those of most other peoples of the 
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Far East. As soon as the boys have undergone 
the cutting of the top-knot, if they are going to be 
educated or to become novices, they sleep in the 
monastery. Afterwards, until their marriage, they 
pass the night in the sdld t or common house. 
Until they are of marriageable age the girls are 
called prohmoc&rti ( = Pali brahmachdri , 4 chaste ’), 
and are looked upon as brides of Prdh En ( — Indra). 
With the first signs of puberty they take the name 
of kramitm , 4 young girl/ and they 4 go into the 
shade* (6ol ?neldp ). The relatives tie cotton thread 
round their wrists, and offer a sacrifice to the 
ancestors to announce the event to them. On the 
same day, to the north-east of the house, they 
plant a banana tree, the fruit of which may only 
be eaten by the young girl or sent to the monks. 

To behave herself correctly andaccording to tradition, the young 
girl must not now allow herself to be seen by any strange man, 
nor must she look on any man even by stealth , like the monks, 
she must abstain from food from midday onwards, eat only rice, 
salt, coco-nuts, peas, sesame, and fruit, but neither fish nor flesh 
of any kind ; she must bathe only after dark when no one can 
see her, and never without her sisters or friends , she must work 
only in the house, and never go out even to the pagoda. This 
strict retreat lasts only for a few days among the poor, some- 
times for ^ears among the rich It is interrupted only by the 
occurrence of an eclipse Then the ‘ maiden m the shade,' like 
the pregnant woman, puts an areca knife and a little box con- 
taining lime in the knot of her satpptit, lights candles and sweet- 
smelling sticks, and goes out to worship Hahu, the monster who 
causes the eclipse he will crown her desires with good fortune 
She then returns to her retirement The 4 coming out of the 
shade ’ meltip) is marked by the bonzes coming to the house 
to repeat prayers, and by a banquet It often ends in another 
ceremony preparatory to marriage, at which they * do the teeth ’ 
(thvb* thrntfl) This is presided over by an dddr, who spreads 
white cotton cloth on the ground, and places eight bits of straw 
on it in the directions of the eight points of the compass , m the 
middle a coco-nut porringer, a shuttle, a small cup of sarfirlt 
(bronze alloyed with a little gold and silver), and a metal model 
of a boat are covered with os many measures of paddy (fetched 
by the &6&i himself from the granary of the house) as the years 
of the girl’s age She sits down on the well-arranged heap, an 
old couple mix up the lacquer for her teeth m front of her, while 
se\en young boyB encourage them by singing and pretending 
themselves to pound This lacquer is then applied to the teeth 
of the young girl, who is required to preserve it until the 
morning After a scries of jokes and fun from the boys, who 
imitate the exorc isms of the pray, and a banquet, the young 
girl goes out in the morning three times to worship Prdh Atlt 
(Skr aditya ), the rising sun Her teeth are then covered with 
lampblack, and she does reverence to the domestic altar, and 
henceforth is ready for marriage 

It can be understood that under these conditions 
seduction is rare ; or, if a case occurs, abortive 
potions help to hush up the matter. But, as a 
general rule, Cambodian girls are very reserved, 
go out little, and conduct themselves well. Boys 
and girls usually marry when about sixteen. Mar- 
riage between too close relatives is forbidden ; 
it is allowed between fhst cousins only when the 
father and mother of the bridegroom are older 
than those of the bride. The incestuous union of 
a brother and sister, even when born of different 
mothers, is foi bidden, under penalty of a heavy 
fine or confiscation of goods, ana obligatory separa- 
tion. Formerly, tiie incestuous couple weie beaten 
with rods, tied to a raft, and abandoned to the 
mercy of the river, where they soon died of hunger ; 
for no one would consent to help them out of pity. 
The king alone, who in Cambodia is above the 
law, may marry his aunt or even his half-sisters 
(2) Marriage . — A maniage is often ai ranged by 
the parents without the young people being ac- 
quainted with each other, but is scarcely ever 
carried out without their consent. Three female 
intermediaries from the home of the boy go to that 
of the girl and sound the relatives, with becoming 
deliberation and circumlocution. If the signs are 
favourable, new official intermediaries of a moie 
exalted character come to make the official demand, 
and bring the presents of the suitor on trays. The 
girl has been approached beforehand, and her 
silence is taken for a formal acquiescence. After 
inquiry has been made into the parentage of both 
young people, if the omens aie favouiable, they 


aie officially betrothed. The fianctf, who haft not 
yet put in an appearance, ih now brought to live 
with his future paients-in-law to 4 do service* 
(thvd' bamro ’). He has to sleep in the kitchen, carry 
the water and the wood, and be undei the com- 
mand of the parents of the girl, who, m return, is 
expected to prepare his food and Ins betel. This 
stage lasts only a few months m the cose of people 
m easy circumstances, for fear of a too speedy 
pregnancy ; one or more years with the poor, 
who often have two or three children befoie 
marriage. For, on the other hand, marriage in 
Cambodia is a very onerous affair. The obligatory 
betrothal presents include lOOaieca nuts, 200 betel 
leaves, a pound of gam bier, a gourd of wine, a 
pound of tobacco, not to mention the building of a 
new cottage, near that of the young girl's parents, 
to shelter the young couple. The presents of the 
marriage proper, always borne, according to the 
ancient custom, by the bridegroom, are fixed at 
5 piculs (Hh300 kilogr ) of pork, 50 hens, 30 ducks, 
100 bottles of rice-wine, 30 special calces, not to 
speak of jewels, cloths presented to the fiancee, and 
a sum oi money called khdn sld> 4 presenting the 
areca and the betel/ which, under the name of a 
marriage piesenfc to the bride, is in reality handed 
over to her father. The fianc6 must also give to 
the gill’s mother the prdk sndp tik rfdh, 4 price of 
the mother’s milk, the nursing indemnity/ along 
with a bouquet of aiecu flowers ; to his own 
parents, on the last day of the maniage, huge 
wax candles; besides the innumeiable traditional 
gratuities, however humble, to be distributed on 
this occasion On the other hand, the young man 
who has undertaken all these expenses and has 
gone to 4 serve * with his future paients-in-law runs 
the risk of being sent aw'ay in disgrace and without 
any compensation, as guilty of a lack of respect — 
a charge easily incurred if he does not manage to 
please them and Ins fiancee. lie theiefore tries 
above all to win her good-w ill and favour in order 
to escape a costly repudiation, winch would, m 
addition, make him ridiculous m the eyes of the 
village. The mattei is usually easy enough, the 
betrothed having, in the eyes of the public and 
even of the law r , the same rights as husband and 
w'lfe. The hanc6 who has seduced his bride can 
never withdraw ; he who withdraws without cause 
is condemned to a heavy fine and the loss of his 
betrothal expenses. The fiancee cannot without 
infamy be sought by another suitor ; in case of 
flagrant infidelity, she suffers the punishment of an 
adulteress. On the other hand, the childien of a 
betrothed couple are considered legitimate Only 
the parents of the young girl are affected by such 
proceedings, which make it impossible for them to 
send away their future son-in-law if he displeases 
them. It they .sent! him away without cause tliey 
themselves will be held responsible for an in- 
demnity, and have to give back the betrothal 
presents. 

Marriage by capture takes place in Cambodia 
when the naients of the young girl refuse their 
consent aim the lovers agree. The young man is 
free from blame after the abduction, when he has 
made his apologies to his parents-in-law\ 

The law allows tlnee legitimate wives, besides 
concubines ; the masses, however, through po\eity, 
aie monogamous. Only one of the wives, the 
prapdn thorny 4 the chief wife/ enjoys authority 
and the prerogatives of the legitimate w ife. She 
also is the only one who is inarned with a com- 
plicated ceremony. Polyandry, although veiy rare, 
is tolerated, ami appeals to the Cambodians odd 
rather than scandalous 

Religious interxcntion is veiy seldom invoked at 
weddings in Cambodia. When it does happen to 
I occur, which is about once in four occasions, it is 
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confined to prayers and the sprinkling of holy 
water on the two young people by the bonzes . 
Nor does the civil law meddle with mainage. It 
remains a purely domestic ceremony, Mamage, 
we have seen, cannot take place between too near 
relatives. It may be celebrated at any tune of the 
year except during the three months* rein omen t of 
the monks. 

A special shed is built near the home of the fiancee, with a 
roof of foliage, and hung on the inside more or less richly with 
red draperies. On the morning of the mamage day the bride- 
groom, dressed in his best, goes in state to the house of the 
bride, and sits at her right hand, both on one mat All the 
guests surround them, with areca flowers in their hands The 
bridegroom himself, after bowing three times, offers one of the 
flowers to each member older than himself of the bride’s family, 
beginning with the father and the mother. They lay the flowers 
they have received on plates in front of them, and on these the 
young man’s parents place a sum of money varying according to 
the degree of the person : usually 9 damJm (about 20 fr ) for the 
father, 7 for the mother, eta Then the 6aii da % , 4 binding of the 
hands,* takes place ; the parents of the two pans a bracelet of 7 
threads of untwisted cotton on the wrist of each of the pair, the 
relatives and friends do the same on the Angers, and at the same 
time offer them presents, which are often very nch : Jewels, 
cloths, animals, slaves, land. After this the parents, holding a 
lighted oandle. walk three times round the bride and bride- 
groom, who, along with the old ladies, go into the house to 
change their gala dresses for more simple costumes, before they 
serve the wedding breakfast to their guests. When the feast 
begins, the guests are grouped by sexes, and placed in order of 
rank, of relationship, and of age The long and sumptuous 
meal is preceded by prayers to their ancestors, who receive as an 
offering the first of each dish. The ceremony ends with the 
phsdm darjii}ek> ‘ the union in the same bed,’ in the conjugal 
nouse. Respected matrons arrange the nuptial sleeping-mat, 
and present the newly-married pair with the cakes or rice-balls, 
a portion of which each places in the mouth of the other, to show 
henceforth their unity ; the matrons lightly knock the heads of 
the husband and wife together, saying, 4 Be united and happy,’ 
and leave them. For a second or third wife, or when a man 
marries a widow, the mamage ceremony is confined to a hearty 
feast. Members of the royal family are married by the bakus , 
who sprinkle them with holy water 


(3) Divorce . — Divorce exists in Cambodia, but is 
seldom put into practice. It is nearly always 
demanded by the wife In the case of separation by 
mutual consent, the wife gives up to the husband 
the wedding presents she received, and all that he 
possessed at the tune of their mainage If theie 
are children, everything is considered common 
property ; the husband receives two-thirds and the 
wife the remaining one-third. The children, if 
they are of tender years, are entrusted to the wife, 
to return in the end to the husband, or else they 
are divided, or, if they are grown up, are allowed 
to choose for themselves. If the divorce is de- 


manded only by the wife, she is liable to pay 
double the amount spent by the husband on the 
marriage, and can claim only her dowry and one- 
third of all goods acquired since the marriage. 
But, as a rule, unions in Cambodia are lasting : the 
wives have a keen sense of duty, and the husbands 
have a great regard for their wives, and spare them 
too hard work — which contrasts very favouiably 
with the loose and selfish marriages of the An- 
namese Widows may marry quite honourably if 
they cremate their first husband properly and 
preserve their widowhood for three years. 

( 4 ) Birth — The Cambodian wife, who, without 
great outward authority, is well treated m her 
home, is accorded very particular attention during 
pregnancy. The confinement always takes place 
without the aid of a doctor, but with the inter- 
vention of expert matrons, who employ empirical 
manoeuvres, accompanied by the recitation of 
mantras and by sacrifices. The vigorous con- 
stitution of the Cambodian mother does the rest 
The umbilical cord is not cut until after the issue 
of the placenta. The child is immediately washed 
and wrapped in swaddling-clothes. The mother is 
bathed in warm water, a warm oval stone is placed 
on her al>domen, and she is laid on a camp-bed, 
under which a fire is kept burning for the space of 
from 9 to 30 days. The wood with which the fire 
is fed diflers according as the child is the first-born 


or not. A cotton thread blessed by a kru or an 
&6dr surrounds the loom, to preserve it from evil 
spirits. The mother suckles her child until the 
age of tluee oi four, not without stuffing it at the 
same time with rice and bananas, which is the 
cause of the enormous abdomen which marks all 
Indo-Chinese children. At six months the child 
receives the name of a flower, an animal, a mineral, 
or some other object. At the cutting of the top- 
knot this name is exchanged for a new one. 
Patronymic names are unknown in Cambodia. 

The forth of twins is considered unlucky, as also 
is that of albinos, dwarfs, and deformed infants. 
These unfortunate children, except when the ofl- 
spnng of bakus , become, from their very birth, 
life-long slaves of the king 

Adoption takes place with extreme facility in 
Cambodia, and to it is joined the custom of con- 
cluding a friendship, which binds the conti acting 
parties closely together and ends only with death. 
They mix a few drops of the blood of each with a 
little water, and divide and drink this, after pro- 
nouncing the oath to be broth eis for ever ; such are 
the rites of the compact. Cf. art. BROTHERHOOD 
(artificial). % 

(5) Disposal of the dead . — Cremation is the 
general custom in Cambodia, but the ceremony, 
which among the very poor takes place immediately 
after death, is among the rich often deferred, for 
various reasons, for several months or even years. 
Tn the latter case they either bury the body and 
leave it to be exhumed at the desired time, or they 
preserve it in the house. To pieserve the body 
they pour a certain quantity of mercury into 
the mouth and place the body in a coffin of 
hard wood hermetically sealed, except for a small 
hole to which is fixed a bamboo tube which carnes 
out of the house the gases that are formed. Some 
devout Buddhists, however, order their flesh to be 
cut into small pieces to feed the birds of prey. 
King Ang Duong ordered this to be done with his 
body when he died, about the end of 1859. 

As soon as an invalid enters on his death-agony 
the bonzes are called, in order to repeat the prayers 
for the dying Until the actual moment of death 
all present repeat m a loud voice, the patient 
joining m as long as ho has the strength, ‘ Arahan ! 
arahah f * * the samt 1 the just one ! * (Pfi.li araham 
— ‘ the saint,* * one who has attained final sanctifica- 
tion’). When the last breath has been drawn, the 
children of the dead man close his eyes and mouth, 
and wash the body with holy water. If, in default 
of direct heirs, this pious duty is performed by a 
slave, he is henceforth free. Then a small ingot of 
gold or silver is put in the dead man’s mouth ; 
small squares of gilded paper are applied to the 
orifices of his face ; and he is clothed in white. 
His hands aie joined, and in them is placed a 
rolled-up banana-leaf containing three betel leaves, 
a candle, and tlnee sweet-smelling sticks The 
body is placed in a wooden coffin, more or less 
costly according to the fortune of the deceased, and 
is kept in position by sawdust, cotton, paper, and 
pounded guava leaves in such a way that it cannot 
move On the neck of the corpse is placed a white 
cotton collar, which communicates with the outside 
by a long cord, attached to a band of cotton, and 
passing between the coffin and its lid. Then the 
family, the servants, and slaves go into mourning 
— that is, they shave their heads and put on white 
clothes. Every day, at the usual meal-times, trays 
laden with food are biought near the coffin, beside 
which is a tray with a betel-box and a change of 
clothing for the deceased. The whole day a 
number of bonzes remain beside the coffin in 
prayer, with their hands on the white band which 
communicates with the deceased’s collar. 

They usually proceed with the ciemation after 
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three days. The coffin is carried from the death- 
stricken house to the pyre, on a huge hearse with a 
fringed canopy laden with garlands of leaves and 
Howers. Four bonzes take their places, standing 
on the hearse at the four corners of the coffin, 
which is covered with Howers, ornamented with 
figures cut out of gold paper, and furnished, where 
the head is, with lighted candles and burning 
scented sticks. Just in front comes a child, the 
son or grandson of the deceased, carried on a 
palanqhin, his forehead adorned with a band of 
plaited bamboo, to which is fastened the cotton 
cord from the coffin. After the burning of the 
body this child receives the dress of a novice from 
a bonze , quite near the pyre. If the deceased has 
no direct male descendant, a slave may fill this 
r6le, and receives his liberty through this fact of 
entering into the monastic order. This palanquin 
is often preceded by another covered with a yellow 
parasol, and bearing a bonze . In front of all goes 
an &6dr on foot, holding a white banner called 
* flag of the soul ’ (tdn prdhlth [Skr. linga , * sign ’]) 
From the handle of this flag hangs a pot full of 
uncookrfi rice. In a wallet which ho carries the 
dddr has put all that is required for preparing 
betel-quids. Behind the hearse there generally 
walk a small orchestra, a young girl throwing 
small pieces of money to the poor, hired mourners, 
the family, and friends. Except in the case of 
kings and princes, who are burned in a special con- 
struction called a mdn, the dead, as a rule, are 
burned in a building which bears the name of 
phnom ydt ?, ‘mountain of deliverance.’ After the 
thrice-repeated nradaksina round the cremation 
catafalque, or phnom ydii, the cofhn is placed on it, 
and left there for three days. The family and 
friends establish themselves in the vicinity under 
leafy shelters. The coffin is placed open on its 
pyre, tho face of the dead man is washed for the 
last time with coco-nut milk ; and then the dddr 
walks three times round the pyie, swinging a 
lighted torch so as to set fire to it At thefnst 
crackling of the flame the young ‘ conductor of the 
soul* is consecrated, and the music plays. When 
tho combustion seems sufficient, the dddr, his 
assistants, and the others present extinguish the 
fire by throwing jars of water on it. The rice, 
cooked in a pot on the funeral fire, and the betel- 
box aro put near the ashes of the body. Out of 
the ashes the dddr and his assistants fashion a 
human form, which they carefully place facing m 
the direction which appears most suitable. Over 
this figure, which is covered with white cotton 
cloth, the bonzes recite prayers, and all present 
prostrate themselves. Then each one begins to 
look among the ashes for the bones that lemain ; 
these bones are washed with holy water, placed m 
a cloth bag, or an urn of porcelain or some precious 
metal, and then buried in the neighbourhood of a 
pagoda, or piled up near a Ficus religiosa ; or, in 
the case of lich persons, they are placed in small 
structures of masonry called cettiy, ouilt on a piece 
of consecrated ground. Prisoners abandoned by 
their family, ana people who have died through vio- 
lence, suicide, accident, or assassination, are buned, 
not burnt. The two last are not long in appearing 
on earth again in the form of some dreadful ghost. 
The body of a criminal is abandoned to birds of 
prey, unless the relatives buy and bury it. 

(6) Mourning . — Mourning consists in shaving 
the head every fortnight, dressing in white, wear- 
ing no jewels or ornaments, ana fasting once a 
week, on 'thnai stt (Pali sila), which is equivalent 
to our Sunday Mourning is worn only for persons 
who are older or are in ft higher position than 
oneself. Mandarins and functionaries wear it for 
the king until the cremation, which is sometimes 
put oft’ for years. Children and grandchildren, 


whether by birth or adoption, wear mourning for 
their parents and grandparents for three years ; 
the widow wears it foi her husband for the same 
length of time ; brothers and sisters weai mourning 
only for their elders ; nieces, nephews, and cousins 
wear it only until the cremation. Parents, grand- 
parents, and widoweis do not wear mourning for 
children, grandchildren, and wives lespectively. 

(7) Ghosts . — All Cambodians believe m the 
appearance of ghosts who issue from the decaying 
dead body ; when there is no putrefying matter 
left, tho apparitions cease, the human remains 
being changed into nocturnal birds of evil omen. 

(8) Festival of the dead . — A solemn festival in 
honour of the dead is held in September — the 
phddm , ‘ reunion/ * assembly ’ — when all souls have 
the right to leave their Hades and come to enjoy 
the offerings which the Cambodians never fail 
dutifully to prepare for them. 

io. Political and judicial organization. — (1) 
Government. — At the head of the political organi- 
zation of Cambodia stands the kmg, absolute 
sovereign and by light of birth possessor of all 
life and lands in his kingdom. Indeed, Ins pow er 
is limited only by the livalnes or intrigues of his 
troublesome relatives ; the audacity of ceitain 
great functionaries, who at one time showed a 
great inclination, for their own interests, to lean 
upon the Siamese or the Annameso ; or by revolt 
on the part of his subjects. The king governs with 
the help of a council of live great mandarins, who 
are chosen by himself, and who have no power except 
what is accoided them by the good sense, favour, 
or laziness of the king. The order of succession 
to the throne of Cambodia is badly established and 
variable • it is m the male line, but sometimes 
from father to son, sometimes from brother to 
brother, in order of birth. Women may bo and 
have been called to the throne. If there is no 
heir belonging to the royal family, the mandarins, 
says a veiy ci edible tradition, may call one of the 
bakus to the throne. 

The coronation celebrations, and those at the 
cremation of a high peisonage in the royal family, 
are the most superb to he seen in Cambodia. 
Coronation celebrations are con turned for eight 
days, the last being occupied with the actual 
crowning. This ceremony is purely political, not 
religious, except in its first part, when the chief of 
the bakus pours on the king’s head the so-called 
lustral water of investiture, while the bonzes pray. 
Then tho bonzes disappear, and if the bakus remain 
and take a very active part in the ceremony, it is 
less in the rdle of unconscious representatives of 
the ancient Brahman religion than as trustees of 
the traditions of a glorious past. On tho coronation 
day, all the functionaries, high and low, hand over 
their resignations to the new king, who reinstates 
them tho next day, after they have taken the oath 
of fidelity. It is w r oithy of notice that, when the 
newly crowned king returns to his palace, he is 
accompanied by a group of female followers, one 
carrying his parasol, another his sabre, a third his 
betel-box — in short, everything he needs for daily 
use. Another group follows, canymg a cat (the 
first living creature to be introduced into a house 
before it is inhabited), lice, ivory, a rhinoceros’ 
horn, a gourd, haricots, grains of sesame — all the 
symbols of abundance and well-being. All services 
within the palace are performed by women. The 
Khmfcrs have a profound and respectful attachment 
to their kings. 

(2) Society .— Cambodian society next to the king 
is no longer made up of castes but of classes, very 
clearly defined and often very exclusive : (a) the 
royal family (Prdh = Skr. varnda, ‘race,’ 

‘lineage’) ; (b) the Pi dh Kcm(Ski\ vaihia); (c) the 
bakus and bonzes ; ( d ) free men ; and (e) slaves. 
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{a) The royal family includes relatives to the 
fifth degree, and persons who have gained this 
position by marriage with princesses nearly 1 elated 
to the throne. On account of polygamy, it forms 
a veritable population, exempt from taxes and 
compulsory service, and provided, according to 
their quality, with incomes and titles more or less 
considerable. Their possessors too often abuse the 
spirit of loyalty of the Kh infers, in order to oppress 
them and put themselves above the law, but are, 
at the same time, directly and very effectively 
dependent on the king, their chief and absolute 
master. The importance of the princes of the 
royal family is in direct proportion to their intrigues 
or their popularity. 

The following' is the order of rank of these personages : the 
appaif&rud (Pali upayuvarfud, * vice-heir-apparent '), king who 
has abdicated, preserving the right to a six-storeyed parasol ; 
the oppardd (Pill upariija , • viceroy *), second king, and often 
heir*apparent, who must be content to be shaded with a 
parasol of only five storeys ; the vorr&cint (Pali varardjtni, 

‘ chief queen '), the queen dowager, mother of the king , the 
ak mohea&i (Pali agpamahesi, 4 first queen ’) the queen, first wife 
of the king and mistress of the harem, who usually owes her 
title more to high birth than to favour. These positions of 
dignity may be vacant for want of the personages themselves 
or because the king wills it so. All, according to a pre-deter- 
nuned order, are possible successors to the throne. 

(6) The Prdh Von are descended from the royal 
family, but niore distantly related. From their 
illustrious origin, they retain the privilege of being 
designated * Prdb ’ and of paying fewer taxes than 
the king’s other subjects. Otherwise they live 
just like them. 

(c) The bonzes and the bakus have already lieen 
discussed [§ 4. i. (1) and ii. (1)] 

(d) The free men (pra nd) furnish the function- 
aries of all degrees. 

(e) Slaves are divided into (a) slaves for debt, and 
hence redeemable ; and (/3) slaves who are irredeem- 
able, comprising prisoners of war, former rebels not 
put to death, and unfoitunate savages who have 
almost always been kidnapped on the frontiers 
The children of lnedeemable slaves are themselves 
slaves from their lmth until the end of their lives. 
Slaveiy, although of a mild form, owing to the 
moderate character of the Khmfeis, has none the 
less been till recently the open soie of the country, 
and has tended to augment the general apathy and 
economic mediocrity. 1 

(3) Civil law — In theory, individual property 
does not exist in Camliodia, the king being the 
possessor of all the territory. The legality of this 
theory is affiimed by certain legal provisions 
Thus, in the case of large successions without 
direct heirs, the king inherits all or part of the 
goods ; all land not cultivated for three years 
returns to him ; when expropriating land either 
for the geneial good or for his own paitieular 
advantage, if he gives an indemnity, it is of good- 
will, not of necessity. But, as a matter of fact, 
individual property is perfectly recognized m 
Cambodia : any individual who, subject to certain 
formalities, asks the king for a piece of land from 
the public ground, which represents four-fifths of 
the whole territory, obtains it without difficulty. 
If after three years he has brought it under cultiva- 
tion, and transformed it into rice-fields or meadows, 
and if he continues to cultivate it, it belongs to 
him. He may let it, sell it, transfer it by gilt, or 
leave it to his children, always on condition that 
he pays the taxes which are levied on all land in 
the kingdom. It cannot be taken from him except 
when he fails to make use of it, or when, after 
cultivating it, he abandons it for three years. 
Private property consists of the moveable and 
immoveable possessions which the husband and 

1 The new king of Cambodia, Sisovath (Skr, Sri Svatti), who 
ascended the throne in 1904, has abolished slaver} , which had, 
indeed, been greatly ameliorated since the arrival of the French 
in the country. 


wife brought with them at the time of their 
mairiage, and of which, in the event of a dissolu- 
tion of the mariiage, each claims his or hei own, 
after dividing the common gains. By a very 
Asiatic extension of paternal rights, children are 
considered the property of the father, who may, if 
he wishes, sell them while they are minors. Except 
in case of extreme misery, Cambodians very seldom 
avail themselves of this light. 

(4) Law of inheritance — This varies according 
as the husband has had one wife or more. In a 
monogamous household the surviving parent has 
the guardianship of the children, and the admini- 
stration and the usufruct of all the property. The 
children mheiit without distinction as to sex, but 
the eldest and the youngest always receive a 
double portion — the one because he has had to 
carry his brotheis, the other because lie has had to 
rejoice his parents’ old age. Children by adoption 
enjoy the same rights as cluldien by bii th. Usually, 
too, children who have taken part in the cremation 
of their parents leap some special benefit. 

(5) Penal law. — The Khmfer penal law is ex- 
tremely rigorous in theory, ana boasts no fewer 
than some twenty ways of inflicting death, with 
or without ingenious tortures. In practice, the 
penalty of death is reserved for usurpers, rebels, those 
guilty of high treason, and repeatedly convicted 
offenders. In the lirst case, the condemned man’s 
head is cut off and exposed in the middle of the 
market-place, while tne body is quarteied and 
placed at the four cardinal points of the royal 
palace. In the last, the head is cut off and placed 
on the end of a piece of bamboo fix mly fixed 111 the 
ground. The body is given back to the family if 
it is claimed, or is left to be buned by the police. 
Incoingible elephant thieves are ciushed by ele- 
phants. This ternble punishment is, of course, 
larer than the offence. At one time thieves weie 
punished by death, mutilation, slavery, or confisca- 
tion of goods ; to-day they are liable to a penalty 
varying with the offence ; 111 cases of insolvency, 
this may take the form of selling the offender into 
slavery. The general tendency is for the judges 
to commute the barbaious punishments of formei 
days into profitable fines, which are divided amongst 
the judges themselves, the royal tieasuiy, and the 
plaintiff or prosecutor, if theie is one. Anyone 
who cannot pay the fane imposed is sold as a slave. 
In cases of accidental homicide there is a sort of 
wcrqeld t vaiymg with the quality and condition of 
the person killed. The woman taken in adultery 
is marched for three consecutive days through the 
town, her face covered with a basket of plaited 
bamboo, red flowers in her ears, forming a collar, 
and on her head, avowing in a loud voice her fault 
and her repentance This march may be exchanged 
for a fine levied on the personal property of the 
woman and her lovei, part of which is nanded over 
to the husband, unless he is proved to have been a 
consenting party to the infamy of his wife The 
fine varies with the position of the woman in the 
household ; the ‘ chief wife ’ is more heavily pun- 
ished than the mei e concubine or any other wife. 
The husband is entitled to kill offenders taken in 
flagrante delicto , but on the strict undei standing 
that he kills them both. The punishment of rape 
is a fine which varies decreasmgly according as tne 
victim is a married woman, a young girl, a widow, 
or a slave. The seducer may be put to death by 
the young girl’s parents, if he is caught m flagrante 
delu to and is acting without their implied acknow- 
ledgment ; but no proceedings are taken against 
a seducer, failing a complaint by the victim or her 
parents. The penalty varies with the condition of 
the person seduced, and according as there has been 
pregnancy or not. The gravest case is pregnancy 
followed by death in child-bed. Abduction is 
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punishable by a line in proportion to the condition 
of the female carried off, the distance covered, and 
the natural obstacles, nveis, or mountains crossed. 
Sexual intercourse with animals meets with igno 
mmiouB punishments, such as having to feed on 
the grass of the fields, 01 to lap water fiom the 
boiling of rice. As a rule, the punishments are 
simply punitive and do not involve degiadation : 
a functionary who has served a term of imprison- 
ment for breach of trust resumes his duties freely. 
Legal proceedings m Cambodia are slow, involved, 
ana expensive. Accused and accusers have the 
right of being lepresented at the tribunal by a 
land of advocate called the ‘ shoulder of the case ’ 
(smd kedei). Liberation on finding sureties is 
frequently practised? A crime may be proved 
either by witnesses or ordeals. 

(6) Ordeals . — The principal judicial tests still in 
use are the following — (a) W ater . both parties dive, 
and the one who rises first is guilty ; or they swim 
across the arm of a liver, and the last to airive is 
guilty. ( b ) The test of the molten tin, into which the 
accused must plunge a hand without being burned, 
(c) Burning coals, ovei which he must walk with- 
out hurting his feet. There aie other tests quite 
as illusory, but much milder. Veiy often the judge 
does not hesitate to older the suspected person to 
be tortured, in order to obtain either his confession 
of a crime or the names of his accomplices The 
greatest scourge of Cambodian justice is not its 
laws, but its j'udges — functionaries who aie often 
unjust because they aie ignorant and greedy. 
Having paid a large sum to the royal treasuiy 
before entering on oflice, they set about recouping 
themselves, at the expense of litigants, by a sad 
misuse of justice. There is, indeed, a law which 
enacts that an unjust or ignorant judge shall 
receive a sentence equal to double that which ho 
has wrongly inflicted, not to mention the chastise- 
ments reserved for him in the ftftei life But those 
who ought to apply this law are only too often so 
deserving of the same treatment that they daie 
not make use of it. 
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Antoine Ca baton. 

CAMBRIDGE PLATONISTS. —The title 
‘Cambiidge Platonists ’ 1ms come to he applied 
to a school of philosophical divines — members, for 
the most part, of two colleges, Emmanuel and 
Christ's — who flout lshed at Cambridge between 
the years 1633 and 1688 The names with which 
this article is propeily concerned are those of 
Whiehcote (1609-83), Oulverwel (+ 1651), Smith 
(1618-52), Cudworth (1617-88), and More (1614-87), 
all resident teachers at Cambudge within the 
period mentioned ; but, in so far as the influence 
of their teaching made itself felt outside, some 
other names, belonging to this period and to the 
time after, must also be noticed — Glanvill, Noiris, 
Cumberland, Shaftesbury, Claike, and Berkeley, 


representing the religious and philosophical as- 
pect of this influence ; and Taylor, Stuhngtleet, 
Burnet, Patrick, Bust, Tillotson, and Eowlei, 
representing its ecclesiastical and political aspect 

The first thing which the student of a school of 
religious and philosophical thought must always 
see to is that lie realizes the social environment 
in which the thought of the school lived and 
moved ; study of the mere equipment of the 
thought, apart from the use to which that equip- 
ment was put, is idle. And no student has moie 
need of this caveat than the student of the ‘ Cam- 
bridge Platonists ’ They are writers — especially 
the three gieatest of them, Smith, Cudwoith, and 
More — whom one is peculiarly tempted to read 
without thinking of ‘ social environment, * without 
tioubling oneself about the state of England in 
their time. There growvs upon one, as one reads 
them, the sense of a cloistered piety and learning 
cultivated apart in some paiadise — such as Henry 
Moie made for himself in his lifelong home at 
Chust’s ; and one is too apt to be impatient, as of 
something melevant, when one is asked to ic- 
member wheie this paiadise was— that it was m 
the England of the Civil War, the Commonwealth, 
the Restoiation, the Revolution, the England of 
Laud, of the Covenant and W estmmster Assembly, 
of the New Model, of the St. Bartholomew’s Day 
Ejectments. But this is exactly what it is most 
necessary to remember. The question winch a 
scientific study of the Cambridge Platonists must 
make it its chief object to answei is exactly this • 
how were these cloisteied lives related to that 
Doubled woild without 9 — for it was certainly not 
by mere accident that these lives found their peace 
in that stoimy time 

Burnet, who met Cudwoith and More when he 
visited Cambudge in 1663 as a young man, and 
who, throughout his whole subsequent t areer, w as 
m sympathy wuth the ecclesiastical position of the 
Cambridge school, describes its members geneially 
in the following terms (HiU. of My Own Time , 
Oxford, 1823, l 32311.) 

‘All these, and those who were formed under them, studied 
to examine farther into the nature of things than had been 
done formerly They declared against superstition on the one 
hand, and enthusiasm on the other The} loved the constitu- 
tion of the Church and the hturgv, and could well live under 
them but they did not think it unlawful to live under another 
form They wished that things might have been carried with 
more model ation And they continued to keep a $ood corre- 
spondence w ith those who had diffeted from them in opinion, 
and allowed a great freedom both in philosophy and in divinity 
from whence they were called men of latitude And upon this 
men of narrower thoughts and here er tempers fastened upon 
them the name of Latitudmariaus They read Episcopius much 
And the making out the reasons of things being a main part of 
their studies, their enemies called them Socnuaris Thcv were 
all very zealous against poper> And so, thev becoming soon 
very considerable, the papists set themselves against them to 
decry them as atheists, deists, or at best Socimans ' 

Eiom this account, the result of contempoiaiy 
obseivation, we gathei (1) that these ‘men of 
latitude’ took up a position midway between the 
Puntans (the early upbringing of most of them 
bad been Puritan) and the Prelatists of their time 
— that they occupied, in respect to these extremes 
what anothei contempoi ary account (S. P.’s Bticf 
Account of the neiv Sect of Latitude- Men together 
with some Reflections on the New Philosophy , 1662) 
describes as ‘virtuous mediocrity’; and (2) that 
it was dehbeiately on a philosophical basis that 
they founded the position which they took up — a 
position from which they ad \ coated toleration 
and comprehension even where oonsideiable diflor- 
ences of religious opinion and pi notice, not only 
outside, but within the Chuich of Pmgland, weie 
concerned. 

Turning to their wntings, we find this philo- 
sophical basis of their adv ocacy of toleration and 
comprehension fully and clearly set forth in their 
doctrine of the place of Reason in Religion. 
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Truth, they tell us, is Natural and Revealed, 
and reason is the faculty which apprehends and 
judges both kinds. It is the same reason which, 
on the one hand, apprehends the truths of morality 
and of natural science, and, above all, — for 1 God is 
most knowable of anything in the world * (Which- 
cote, Select Sermons , ed. 1698, p. 112), — the truths 
of Natural Religion, that God exists, and is good 
and wise ; and, on the other hand, apprehends, in 
addition to the truths contained in our * natural 
knowledge of God,’ the truths contained in the 

* revelation of His will,’ which is made to us in 
the Scriptures. And these truths of Revealed 
Religion reason finds no loss ‘ reasonable ’ than 
those of Natural Religion. 

• Our Reason is not confounded by our Religion, but awak- 
ened, excited, employed, directed, and improved ’ (Whichcote, 
op at. p. 208) 

The Scriptures are, indeed, we are told, exactly 
suited to our reason. They oiler, in the plainest 
>\ay, matter upon which we can employ our 
leason with the greatest profit to our lives, and 
with the surest guarantee, from that faculty itself, 
that we are not deceived. At the same tune, by 
the very prominence which the Scriptures give to 
this matter, so suitable to reason, so capable of 
engaging it where its employment is most useful 
and least likely to lead us astray, they make it 
evident to us — the more evident, the more truly 

* rational 5 our study of them is— that a minute 
employment of reason in religion, about things not 
plainly included in the matter to which prominence 
is given, is unprofitable, and, indeed, even irra- 
tional. Such a procedure brings with it no univers- 
ally acceptable guarantee of its own correctness, and 
so divides those who fall into it from one another, 
one minute reasoner making this non-essential, or, 
it may be, extraneous, matter all-impoi tant in 
religion, another, that, and so on, while that 
which is essential, that about which all would be 
of one mind, if they used their reason in the way 
leligion requires, is left out of sight. 

To the two opposed parties of their day — 
Puritans ami Prelatists — the ‘men of latitude* 
said . ‘Unite on the broad common ground of 
that which is essential m religion, and agree to 
difter about things that are non-essential. That 
which is essential is contained in the Scriptures, 
and is so plain that you cannot miss it if you 
employ your leason in the right way, each man 
for himself, upon the Scriptures.’ It is here that 
we come down to the bed-rock of the philosophical 
basis on which the Cambridge school founded 
their doctrine of toleration and comprehension . it 
is because God is, from the very first, its true 
object that man’s reason marks securely, in the 
end, that which is essential m the revelation of 
God’s will as contained in the Scriptures The 
impiovement of man’s reason, then, by employ- 
ment in the fields of science and of moral conduct, 
and, above all, by employment about the tiuths 
of Natural Religion, without the light of which 
the principles of science and conduct cannot he 
seen at all, is a process by which man grows in 
knowledge of that which is most knowable, of 
God — a process by which he becomes more and 
more ‘like unto God,’ till the pei fee turn of reason 
is reached in that * Divine sagacity,’ as More calls 
it (Pref. General to Collected Works , ed. 1662, p. 
ix), that ‘nativity from above,’ as Whichcote calls 
it (op. cit. p 350), which makes a man, at last, 
a sure judge of what is essential in the teaching 
of the Scriptures. 

It was a charge commonly brought against the school that 
they preached mere morality, and ignored the importance of 
‘ articles * of religious belief Their teaching on the subject of 

* Divine sagacity ’ is their answer to this charge. The morality 
which they preach is ‘ morality ' which the moral agent's sense 
of the real presence of God, as a vital principle central m his 
goul, has transformed into piety — it is the condition of one who 


* imitates God* in * the holy and virtuous life,’ and so knows 
Him , and, knowing Him, can interpret His revelation of Him- 
self made in the Scriptures, and get hold there of the essential 

* articles * of religion 

So much for the way, peculiar to themselves, in 
which the Cambridge Platonists held the doctrine 
that the Scriptuies are to be interpreted by the 
reason of each man. This doctrine itself reached 
them by two streams of influence, each of which 
was, otherwise also, of great importance in deter- 
mining the outlook, and equipping the thought, 
of the school — the one havmg its souice in Ar- 
minianism (q.v.), which had appeared in Holland 
towards the end of the previous century, the other 
proceeding from the Italian Renaissance of the 
century before. 

In England, Armlniamsm found a footing towards the end of 
the ICth century The distinctive tenet with which it opposed 
the Calvinistic doctrine of predestination had, indeed, to con- 
tend against great odds, for at this time, in England, Calvinism 
was widely spread among the people, and was already en- 
trenched in the Articles of the Church , but the temper of 
Anninianism, what may be called its 1 Humanism,' especially as 
Bhown in the substitution of the psychological for the dogmatic 
way of interpreting the Scriptures, commended itself more 
easily to educated minds It was, after all, the temper which 
Colet and Linaere, and other English friends of Er^pmus. and 
Erasmus himself— resident during various periods in England, 
and notably, from 1511 to 1514, at Cambridge, where he was 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity and occupied rooms in 
Queens’— had already recommended, by their example and 
teaching, to students, in England, of the ancient classical and 
Christian writers The Universities — and perhaps Cambridge 
especially— were thus prepared to receive the new Armiman 
Humanism , and the clergy of the Church of England at these 
places of learning were, more than others, exposed to its 
influence As a matter of fact, when wo reach the times of 
Charles i , we find that Armimamsm — so far, at least, as 
opposition to Calvinism was concerned — had become widely 
diffused among the clergy of the Church of England, the Dis- 
senters, together with a large number of the lay members of 
the Church of England, remaining Calvinists That the Cam- 
bridge ‘men of latitude' should ‘read Episcopius much,' as 
Burnet tells us they dul, that they should be on the side of the 
psychological, against the dogmatic, interpretation of the 
Scriptures is, therefore, just what the vogue of Armimamsm 
in the Church of England at this time would lead us to expect 
from divines at home in a university which was otherwise — in 
letters and natural science— showing itself singularly receptive 
of Humanism. 

The other influence operative in forming the Cambridge view 
of the method of Scripture interpretation can be traced back 
to the ‘ Platonic Academy,’ which flourished, during the latter 
half of the 15th cent , at Florence, and especially to the work, 
in it, of Marsilio Ficino His Latin translations from the 
newly-recovered Greek, and his commentaries, gave Plato and 
Plotinus to Italy and then to Europe, and substituted, for the 
skeleton to which the Church and her schoolmen hod reduced 
the system of AriBtotle, what was everywhere welcomed as a 
living philosophy It was a philosophy in grasping the inward 
sense of which the men of the Renaissance, become so cunous 
of new things, found a new thing which arrested their attention 
bey ond all else, namely, a bit of vivid personal experience It 
was not the Rober ethical and political philosophy, and the 
logic, of Plato that interested Ficino ana his Platonists very 
much ; their chief interest was in the other — the mystical 
side of Plato's teaching, especially as apparent m his doctrine 
of ‘ Eternal Beauty,’ object of Philosophic Love, set forth in 
the Symposium and elsewhere Hence it was that Ficino 
and his Platonists went eagerly on from Plato to Plotinus, in 
whose writings they found fuller satisfaction than in Plato’s 
of their craving for vivid personal experience, and discovered 
a philosophy which offered, not so much propositions to be 
apprehended, as moments to be lived Ecstasy, immediate 
contact with the One, union of self with God — this was the 
formula in which the new philosophy of the Platonic Academy 
(set forth by Ficino as a philosophy in perfect concord with 
Christian faith) was wholly included. The Enneads of Plotinus, 
translated into Latin by Ficino and printed at Florence in 
1402, were first printed in Greek at Basel in 1580, and were 
being studied at Cambridge by 1638, if not earlier 

Burnet tells us that Whichcote, who began to 
teach at Emmanuel in 1633, ‘set young students 
much on reading the ancient philosophers, chiefly 
Plato, Tully, and Plotm ’ (Hut. of My Own Time , 
i. 321), and Whichoote’s pupil Smith, and the rest 
of the school, certainly show intimate knowledge 
of the Greek text of the Neo- Platonic philosopher, 
and bear ample testimony to the profound influence 
which he exercised upon them. It was the doctrine, 
oi experience, of ecstasy — understood by them, 
however, not as an occasional and temporary state 
of religious exaltation, but rather as habitual con- 
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centration of affection, will, and understanding 
upon God, ‘because of His own loveliness, ex- 
cellency, and beauty’ (Wlnehcote, op. cit. p. 213) — 
it was the Plotiman doctrine, or experience, of 
ecstasy, thus undei stood, that the Cambridge 
Platonists put in the very centre of their Christian 
philosophy. It became, in their teaching, equiva- 
lent to ‘justification by faith/ to the ‘sanctifica- 
tion ’ of men’s souls by means of a ‘ vital efflux ’ 
from God upon them, making them partakers of 
His life and strength (Smith’s Select Discourses , 
Worthington’s ed., 1660, p. 312) — it appeared as 
‘nativity from above’ (in Wluchcote’s pnrase), as 
‘ Divine sagacity ’ (in More’s phrase), the crowning 
gift of God bestowed only upon those who practise 
the cLaKTjais of a holy and virtuous life. The in- 
fluence of Plotinus thus modified profoundly, even 
transformed, in the Cambridge Platonists, the 
notion of Scriptural interpretation with which 
mere Armimamsm opposed the Calvinistic and other 
dogmatic inteipieters. The Arinin ian teaching 
carried the Cambridge Platonists only thus fai — 
that the reason of the good man, of the man m 
earnest* about the holy and virtuous life, is the 
faculty by which the Scriptures are to be inter- 
preted, and the essentials of religious doctrine and 
ractice distinguished broadly (as they are never 
istinguished by the reason of the mere theologian) 
from the non-essentials. But the Cambndge 
Platonists could not lest with this Reason must 
be sublimated into ‘ Divine sagacity ’ by the real 
presence of God in the soul The interpreter of 
inspired Scriptures must be himself inspired. 

It may be asked why Christian experience alone 
was not accepted by them as wan ant for this 
far-reaching conclusion — why they appealed, m 
support of it, also to pagan experience and philo- 
sophy The answer is, luietly, that for thorn 
the religious faculty is reason, which, though 
informed by the immediate piesonee of God, is 
still man’s reason. Religion is ‘ reasonable/ and, 
especially on that part of it distinguished as 
‘ Natural Religion’ (which, indeed, is the founda- 
tion of Revealed Religion [see Whielicote, op. nt 
p 87 f.]) much light, is tin own by philosophy, by 
the best thoughts of the best, men, of all ages and 
faiths, who have employed their reason about the 
soul, the world, and God. These divines, then, 
naturally mixed Religion and Philosophy E\en 
the mediaeval Church, although holding no brief 
for human lea^on, had recognized it in Aristotle 
as ancillary to Catholic belief. But the Cambi ldge 
Platonists, as Christian Humanists, held a bnef 
for leason in religion, and were \eiy specially and 
strictly concerned to show that reason had not 
failed man, even outside the Chiistian dispensa- 
tion, in his endeavour after religion. 

IIow seriously they regarded the obligation upon them to 
bring the philosophy of the Greeks and Romans into evidence, 
may be judged fiom the mass of classical eiuchtion which 
cumbers the pages of most of them — especially of Cudworth and 
More It is an uncritical, prc-Bentleyan erudition which— to 
take one curious instance of its general character — not only 
accepts, but dwells on and elaborates, the notion of the Mosaic 
origin of all that is good in Greek philosophy, especially in the 
teaching of the Pythagoreans and of Plato (described as Moses 
Attiousy— a notion which, it mn\ be thought, stultilies the appeal, 
undoubtedly intended and made, to that philosophy as witness- 
ing to the truths of Natural rather than of Revealed Religion 

But, after all, the distinction between Natural 
and Revealed Religion was not one to be very 
ideally defined by those who, on principle, mixed 
Religion and Philosophy, as the Cambridge Platon- 
ists did. Although theie were some tiutlis which 
plainly bolonged to the lealm of Natural Religion, 
there wore others which belonged indeed to the 
realm of Revealed Religion, inasmuch as without 
the revelation contained in the Scriptures we should 
not have known them at all (c g. that the Godhead 
is undivided Trinity, and that we are justified by 


faith in Jesus Christ), but yet were to be detected, 
by those who already had tnem through revelation, 
as also obscuiely appearing in the philosophical 
systems of men who had walked meiely by the 
light of Nature — the ‘candle of the Lord/ as 
Culverwel calls it. Thus we find the Cambridge 
school making much of the ‘Trinity’ of the Neo- 
Platonists ; and we have seen that they connected 
the ecstasy of Plotinus with that 1 nativity from 
above’ in which then Christian experience realized 
the meaning of the doctune of justification by faith 
in Jesus Christ. In fact, when they appeal to the 
Platonic or Neo- PI atonic philosophy, they take 
little account of the distinction between Natural 
and Revealed Religion • perhaps because Plato, as 
being Moses Atticus , records revealed truths ; but 
also for the deeper reason that revealed truth, 
limited by them to the essentials of religion which 
‘ Divine sagacity ’ marks off* from non-essentials, 
is, after all, only natural truth raised to a higher 
power, as it were — natural truth, no longer re- 
gal ded from without as the object of themogical 
science, but become the inward experience of one 
who has ‘ found religion.’ The ecstatic condition 
of union with God described by Plato and Plotinus 
seemed, to the religious minds of men like Smith 
and More, to be an experience essentially the same 
as that of the man ‘ in whom Christ liveth ’ — the 
man for whom alone ‘ revealed truth ’ has vital 
meaning. In ecstasy, then, the Chiistian Religion 
and the Platonic Philosophy are mingled with each 
other, and that so intimately that the distinction 
between Natural and Revealed Religion seems to 
vanish in the result. 

While their interpretation of the Platonic philo- 
sophy is thus as psychological, and as expressive 
of personal experience, as their interpretation 
of the Scriptures, their interpretation of ancient 
philosophy other than Platonic, notably of the 
atomic philosophy of Democritus, is not psycho- 
logical, hut dogmatic. The Platonic philosophy 
they found no difficulty in intei preting in the light 
of their own religious experience — they felt no 
temptation to read the dogmas of theological 
science into a philosophy which tallied so ell 
with that experience Their intei pretation, accord- 
ingly, of this philosophy is good But ancient 
philosophy other than Platonic, tallying with no 
personal religious expeiience of their own, they 
interpreted badly, reading into it the natural 
science of their clay. So wo find them (1) compar- 
ing the atomic philosophy of Democritus closely 
with the mechanical philosophy of Descartes ; and 
then, as the foimer is obviously ‘atheistic/ while 
it is necessaiy to show that the lattei, though 
closely resembling the former, is not ‘atheistic/ 
(2) arguing hack to a common source of both — to 
a theistic Mosaic atomism, which Democritus ner- 
veited into atheism, but Descartes has revived in 
its original purity (see Cudworth’s Etem. and 
Immut. Morality , bk. ii. ch. 4). Similarly the 
i evolution of the earth and the other planets round 
the sun — the greatest discovery of the modem 
mechanical philosophy — was already known to the 
Pythagoreans, and toNumaPompilius, who, indeed, 
symbolized it by making the temple of Vesta 
circular with a fire in the centre ; but they 
haddeiived their knowledge from the Jews, who 
hail it by Kabhalistic tradition from Moses (see 
Mores Append, to Defence of the Philosophiek 
Cabbala , ch. 6, p. 126, ed. 1662) Thus in Demo- 
critus and the Pythagorean s w as found the authority 
of Revelation for the methods and results of modern 
science. There could not be a greater contrast 
than that between the childish exegesis of the 
Cambridge School, where, on the one hand, a 
philosophy, like that of Democritus, is concerned, 
which appeals, not to their personal religious ex- 
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perience, but to their acquaintance with modern 
science, and, on the other nand, their illuminating 
exegesis of a philosophy, like that of Plato and 
Plotinus, into which they read, not their modern 
science, but rather, as it were, themselves 

The Cartesian philosophy has been incidentally 
mentioned ; it is now time to consider it as one of 
the most important factors in the environment of 
the Cambridge Platomsts — as the body, to quote 
More’s phrase (Preface General to Collected 
Works , p. xviii), of which Platonism is the soul. 
This philosophy, so eminently rational, doubting 
all that rests on any authority except that of 
‘clear and distinct ideas,’ making its ideal the 
explanation of the world according to mechanical 
principles mathematically expressible, naturally 
recommended itself to all those who, like the 
Cambridge ‘men of latitude,’ wore contending 
for reason against authority. Cartesian ism was, 
indeed, itself only a product of the Humanistic 
Renaissance, the air or which such men breathed 
everywhere, at this time. Thus we lind Spinoza, 
who in his close association with the Remonstrants 
and Collegiants was in the same atmosphere, also 
naturally attracted hv this rational philosophy of 
clear and distinct ideas, and writing Ins earlier 
works under its strong influence. Humanism, we 
must remember, not only gave new lifo to the 
study of classical literature and ancient philosophy, 
and was instrumental in bringing about great 
alterations in religious doctrine and practice, but 
was also the lenaissance of Natuial Science. Lin- 
acre, Harvey, Gilbert, Bacon, Galileo, Descartes, 
and many others were as truly products of 
Humanism as Ficino, Pico della Mnandola, Aldus, 
Erasmus, Colet, and Montaigne 

The mechanical philosophy of Descaites, then, 
was quite naturally adopted by the Cambridge 
School — with certain reservations, as we shall see 
Smith, his friend Worthington tells us, was chiefly 
instrumental in introducing the study of it at 
Cambridge. Culverwel, More, and Cudworth made 
large use of it, and important letteis passed between 
More and Descartes m 1648, which were printed m 
Moie’s Collected Works ( 1662), and specially referred 
to in his Preface General to that edition But the 
Cambridge Platomsts, we can see, felt themselves 
placed in a somewhat awkward dilemma in regaul 
to the Cartesian philosophy. They were bound, as 
Humanists, to adopt it, tor its mechanical principles 
were those in the light of which the Natural 
Sciences were making such notable advances at 
this time — advances to culminate eie long m the 
mathematical and physical discoveries of Newton, 
who was already m 1665 a graduate of Cambridge, 
and in 1669 Professor of Mathematics, although 
the publication of the Prmcipia was to be delayed 
for many years. 

The ‘ men of latitude,’ then, were hound to accept 
the philosophy of Descartes, but could not conceal 
from themselves that it might easily be abused in 
the cause of ‘ materialism and atheism ’ — m fact, 
was being widely so abused, especially by those who 
had fallen under the growing influence of the writ- 
ings of Hobbes. So, m order to divert the tendency 
of the Cartesian philosophy from materialism and 
atheism to the support of religion and a spiritual 
theory of the world, it was necessary, they felt, 
to insinuate into its very substance, as it were, 
another philosophy of an entirely different kind. 
This was their philosophy of the * plastic punciple,’ 
or ‘ soul of nature ’ — an immaterial pi ineiple, 
spiritual, but unconscious, which pervades the 
universe, and, like the Platonic anima mundi , or 
the Aristotelian <f>6<jis, is tlia immediate and im- 
manent cause of all the beautifully contrived 
processes and products of the organic and inorganic 
worlds, Descartes, indeed, posits an immaterial 


spiritual substance — God— as First Mover of the 
world ; but leaves Him afterwards out of account • 
for the movements of the world, although started 
by Hun, are explained as going on according to 
their own neccssaiy mechanical laws , and it is an 
easy step, from this position, to dispensing with 
Goa altogether, and recognizing only those laws. 
So, into the Cartesian complex of mechanical 
laws, to be retained merely as a system of bare 
quantities lending themselves conveniently to exact 
computation, must be infused the vital quality of 
the * plastic principle.’ Thus, through the lieuten- 
ancy of a spiritual, though unconscious, principle, 
God penetrates the world with His beneficent 
organizing activity, instead of remaining outside, 
a meie Force, while within, not He, but Necessity, 
rules. The argument for God’s wisdom and gooa- 
ness, ‘ from design in Nature,’ which Cartesianism, 
by the prominence which it gives to mechanically 
necessary laws, invalidates, or even destroys, is thus 
rehabilitated by the theory of a 4 plastic principle.’ 
We can now legard those law s as so many quantita- 
tive expressions of a vital quality with which God 
continually inspires Natuie in older to the i^pcomp- 
lishment, through her, of His ends. Teleology is 
grafted upon the mechanical philosophy — we can 
infer Divine wisdom and goodness, not merely 
existence and power (see Cudwoith’s IntelL Syst , 
ed. 1845, l. 274 ff.). As foi the other cardinal doc- 
trine of religion, beside that of the existence of a 
wise and good God — the immortality of the soul — it 
also lests on the theory of the ‘ plastic punciple.* 
No finite soul can exist without a matenal vehicle, 
and it is the ‘plastic principle’ piescnt in a soul 
which moulds matter — terrestual, aerial, or 
ethereal — into a vehicle suitable to that soul’s 
condition here on earth, or, aftei the death of this 
body, as a ghost in the air, or as a blessed spirit in 
the ether of heaven. Without the vehicle-lmilding 
power of the ‘plastic principle’ within them, souls 
must perish, or, at least, pass into a state of eteinal 
unconsciousness. Stones of ghosts appearing, and 
of witches transforming themselves into hares, aie 
recorded — with especial emprcssement by More (in 
his Immortality of the Sout t and Antidote against 
Atheism) — as evidence of the survival of the soul 
after terrestrial death, and of the continuance of its 
vehicle-building plastic power, whereby it moulds 
an aerial body in place of the discarded terrestual 
body, and — such is the force of habit — an aerial 
body resembling that terrestrial body, so that we 
can tell ‘whose ghost it is’ when a deceased 
person thus appears to us m his aerial body. 

The * demonology * of the Cambridge Platomsts is a topic 
which no estimate of their intellectual and religious position 
can omit to take serious account of. They shared in the 
popular superstitious beliefs of their time but that is not so 
astonishing as the deliberation and ingenuity with which they 
used both Stoic physics and the current scientific notions of 
their own day for the establishment of these beliefs, m the 
interest of religion More (assisted later by his Oxford friend 
Glanvill, the author of Sadducismus tnumphatus , 1682) goes 
further than the others m this direction , while Smith, judged by 
his Huntingdon Sermon (Select Discourses , 1600, Disc 10), is the 
sanest of them It is difficult for us to comprehend how these 
enlightened men should have given themselves so deliberately 
to superstition , but perhaps, after all, it is not more difficult 
to understand than that * Cudworth, Newton, and Locke should 
all have concentrated their interest upon a literal interpretation 
of an obscure vision in Daniel ' (Tulloch, Rational Theology in 
Knqland in the 17th Century , u 212) 

There were other things in Descartes which the 
Cambridge Platomsts did not like. His distinction 
between matter as * extended substance ’ and spirit 
as ‘ substance without extension ’ they denounced as 
tending to atheism — More, in the Preface to his 
Divine Dialogues ( 1668), eventually receding from 
the friendly position of his Letters to Descartes 
(1648), and charging that philosopher himself with 
actual atheism. Spirit, both Cudw r orth and More 
argue, has extension, for extension is not necessarily 
material. If spirit weie without extension, God 
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would be nowhere, instead of bein^j eveiy where. 
Space is extension, but not the extension of matter 
therefore, unless there is extension of Nothing, 
space must be the extension of Spirit. In infinite 
space we have the extension of infinite Spirit (see 
Cudworth’s Intel! System, lii. 232, ed. 1845). This 
notion is one of the most interesting in the meta- 
physics of the Cambridge School, and was associ- 
ated in their minds with the victory of the 
Copeinican over the Ptolemaic system of the 
heavens (see More’s Philosophical Poems , p. 409, 
ed. 1647). 

Another point on which we find the Cambridge 
divines insisting against Descaites is that tne 
distinction between True and False, Right and 
Wrong, depends, not, as he teaches, on the will of 
God, but on the eternal nature of things, or law of 
the ideal world : the distinction is ‘ essential,’ not 
‘ arbitrary * (see Cudworth, InteH . Syst. n. 533). 
This law of the ideal world, logically pnoi to the 
will of God, as being the rule, or rather system 
of rules, accoidmg to which that will is always 
exeicised, is equivalent to thermos votjt6s of Plato, 
and the Divine <ro<f>la of hisj later followers. The 
Cambridge divines thus correct Cartesianisrn in 
this instance by means of the Platonic doctrine of 
Ideas, as they correct it elsewhere by means of the 
Platonic amma mundi , or ‘ plastic principle.’ And 
the use which they make here of the doctrine of 
Ideas is as impoitant in its bearing on their episte- 
mology as it is on their theology, or philosophy of 
religion, and on their ethics. In accordance with 
this doctrine, knowledge is explained as man’s 
participation in the inind of Gou by means of the 
ideas, or eternce rat tones rerum , which are at once 
Ills thoughts, from which, by act of His will, 
sensible phenomena aie produced, and at the same 
time the mental forms in us, by the activity of 
which we take hold of these phenomena, and 
organize them into a rational experience. Heie 
epistemology and theology aie one, as they aie in 
the kindled philosophy of T II. Gieen Tins 
theologico-epistemological use of the doctime of 
Ideas, made by the Cambridge Platonists generally, 
is pei haps most cleaily exemplified in the wn tings 
of Mores Oxford correspondent and warm adniner, 
John Norris of All Souls, who, adopting the 
language of Malebranche, speaks of knowledge 
as ‘seeing things m God’ (Reason and Religion , 
1689, pp. 187-194). In ethics, the doctrine of 
Ideas was used by the Cambridge divines mainly 
against Hobbes, whose philosophy they regaided 
with genuine alarm. If Cartesianisrn is the 
matter out of which — with certain rejections — 
the plastic power of Platonism, the soul of their 
philosophy, moulds a body for itself, Hobbism is 
the poison which kills philosophy body and soul 

Against the * materialism and atheism ’ of 
Hobbes the arguments hi ought by the Cambridge 
Platonists were those which we have seen them 
using against Descartes, so far as that philosopher 
seemed to them to be dangerously defective oi 
erroneous in his teaching about Goa and the soul. 
But their contention that the distinction between 
Right and Wrong is essential, not arbitral y, 
directed against the Cartesian conception of God, 
admitted — they at once saw — of extended use 
against Hobbes’s conception of political sovereignty ; 
and so we find them vigorously combating that 
conception with this same well-tried Platonic 
weapon. Further, since the counterpart of 
Hobbes’s morality -making absolute ‘sovereign’ — 
whether monarch or assembly— is Ins ‘subject’ 
wholly actuated by self-regarding motives, to meet 
this side, or aspect — the ‘ subject ’ side — of Hobbes’s 
political theory, we also find them armed, and 
with a weapon peculiarly their own, their employ- 
ment of which gives them a most important, 


though imperfectly recognized, place m the history 
of English Moral Philosophy. It is to the psycho- 
logical obseivation of the Cambridge Platonists 
that English Moral Philosophy pnmanly owes the 
conception of ‘ a naturally good temper,’ oi of 
‘fellow-feeling,’ which Shaftesbuiy undoubtedly 
got from them, and handed on to successois who 
made it a cardinal point of moral theory. Shafles- 
buiy first printed his Inquiry in 1699, and in the 
Preface which he wrote in 1698 to his edition of 
Wlnchcote’s Sermons a passage occurs which makes 
it plain that it was the Cambridge Platonists who 
not only originated, but gave, once foi all, definite 
direction — the direction which it always retained 
— to that movement of leaction against Hobbes 
which may be saul to constitute English Moial 
Philosophy as evolved throughout the 18th and 
the first half of the 19th century. 

To Whichcote and his school — Cum bei land being 
with them — belongs the credit of having put ‘a 
naturally good temper,’ or ‘ fellow-feeling,’ in the 
position of paramount importance which it has 
evei since occupied in English Moral Philosophy. 
Hobbes, while it must be admitted that he made 
it quite clear that the public good is the end — here 
he was misunderstood by his critics — maintained 
that the 1 sovereign ’ (monarch, or assembly, with 
rat te blanche) is the only judge of the means to- 
wards this end ; the Cambridge Platonists, followed 
by Shaftesbuiy and a succession of moialists down 
to J. S. Mill, maintained, against Hobbes, that 
the means to the public good aie such only as the 
people — not the ‘soveieign’ wielding uncontrolled 
power, but the ‘subjects’ united by fellow-feeling 
— when consulted from time to time, themselves 
deteimme. And this was the doctrine which Locke 
aftei wards made popular. 

There are, doubtless, important differences between the 
philosophy of the Cambridge Platonists and that of I,ocke , but, 
so far as political theory is concerned, the differences are quite 
superht lal The Cambridge Platonists are as entircl> with him 
on the political question of the ‘liberty of the subject* as the > 
are on the religious question of toleration. Locke’s friendship 
with Cudwortns daughter. Ladv Masham, is an episode in the 
history of philosophy which those who look beneath the surface 
of those times, while they do not attach too much significance 
to it, cannot but regard with sympathy 

Their attitude to Hobbes and Ins influence thus 
exhibits the position of the Cam budge School mote 
cleaily than anything else in their philosophy. 
We see how firmly and consistently they hold by 
the maxim of Humanism — that the judgment of 
the well-instiueted and virtuous man is to be 
trusted in religion, morals, ami politics. In these 
branches they are foi reason against authority, for 
social feeling against self-regarding motives, toi 
religious toleration and comprehension against 
sectarianism of Pimtan and Prelatist, for the easy 
liberty of the subject, under a system of fair ic- 
j presentation, against autociacy whether of monarch 
or of assembly — in short, they are against centrali- 
zation , either in religion or m politics, whereby the 
judgment of the private man is suppressed in the 
one case, and Ins reasonable freedom of action in 
the other ; that is, they are in favour of personal 
religion, and of individual initiative in the common 
work of effecting the public good. The ready- 
made religion winch the political supenor supplies 
to his subjects in Hobbes’s polity is not lehgion, 
for it is not personal; and, on the civil side, the 
measures taken by that superior do not leally 
conduce to the public good, for they exclude all 
initiative on the part of subjects united by fellow- 
feeling in the task of working out a common end. 
It was, of course, in personal religion that the 
Cambridge divines were chiefly interested , and 
the fact that Hobbes, by divorcing reason and 
religion, made personal religion impossible, was, 
doubtless, a ground for opposing him which came 
home to them with peculiar intimacy. And our 
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admiration of their courage is increased when 
we consider that m fighting Hobbes for rational 
religion against authoritative religion, for personal 
religion against official religion, they stood almost 
alone. Puritans and Prelatists alike were on the 
side of authoritative and official religion— the 
religion of Protestant Confession, or of Catholic 
Church. The influence of Bacon, too, as well as 
that of Hobbes, was against the Cambridge divines ; 
almost everybody in England said, or implied, that 
reason and religion must be kept apart The 
Cambridge divines stood almost alone in maintain- 
ing that theology and the Christian life require the 
independent application of the private m fin's reason 
to the problems of religion, natural and revealed 
These are problems, they maintained, which admit 
only of a personal solution within the Christian 
experience of each man. 

We must now make brief mention of some con- 
temporaries, not belonging strictly, or at all, to 
the Cambudge School, but either sharing their 
view s independently or influenced by them. 

The greatest of these is Jeremy Taylor. He 
entered Cams in 1626, the year after Milton entei ed 
Christ’s. He became F ellow of Cams m 1633, but in 
1636 migrated to All Souls’, Oxford, where he came 
within reach of the influence of Falkland and lus 
Great Tew set, including Chillmgworth, whose 
Religion of Protestants was published in 1637. 
This influence, tending in the same direction as 
that of Whichcote, who was beginning to be well 
known about the time Taylor left Cambridge, was, 
we must believe, one of the causes which pi educed 
the Liberty of Prophesying, published m 1647 At 
any rate, this work is a plea for reason in religion, 
ana for toleration and comprehension (see Tulloch, 
op. cit. i. 384). 

The next name that should bo mentioned is 
Stillingfleet. By 1690, as Bishop of Worcester, he 
had hardened into orthodoxy, and was ready for 
his attack upon Locke ; but m lus eaiher days his 
sympathy was with the Cambudge School. During 
all the seven years ho was at St. John’s, Cambridge 
(1648-55), Whichcote’s Trinity Church Lectures 
weie going on; and m 1659, the yeai before the 
Restoration, Stillingfleet published his Irenicum, 
written entirely m the spirit of Whichcote’s teach- 
ing, and urging men to sink their religious differ- 
ences, even to the extent of trying to find common 
ground on which Presbyterians and Episcopalians 
might be united in one Church The Restoration, 
however, put an end to that idea ; and Stillingfleet, 
we must suppose, suffered disillusion. It was 
scarcely in the spirit of the Cambridge Platonists 
that he carried on his polemic with Locke 

As Taylor urged Latitudinarian views upon 
England at the time of the Civil War^and Stilling- 
fleet at the end of the Commonwealth, when men 
were prepared for the Restoration, so Burnet, 
standing closer to the Cambridge School than 
either, was one of those chiefly instrumental in 
giving practical effect to these views in the settle- 
ment of affairs, civil and ecclesiastical, which 
followed the Revolution of 1688. As we have seen, 
he visited Cambridge in 1663, when a young man, 
making there the acquaintance of Cudwoith and 
More. The ‘ notions of the Latitudinarian s,’ then 
imbibed, brought Burnet into much trouble after- 
wards, till, at the Revolution, in 1688, he became 
Bishop of Salisbury, and, during his long tenure of 
25 years, found it possible to give some effect to 
them. 

Patrick, whom Burnet mentions in his Autobio- 
graphy and in his History of My Own Time , was a 
Fellow of Queens’, Cambridge, when Smith, also a 
Fellow of that College, died in 1652, and he 
preached the funeral sermon appended to Worth- 
ington’s edition of Smith’s Select Discourses (1660). 


Patrick, as this rather florid, but evidently sincere, 
encomium shows, was an enthusiastic admirer of 
Smith ; and, in his various preferments, ending 
with the See of Ely, must be regarded as one of 
those who helped to keep Latitudinarian principles 
lief ore the country 

Rust, educated at St Catherine’s, became 
Fellow of Chust’s in 1649, and was a friend of 
More. Soon after the Restoiation, at the invita- 
tion of his friend Jeremy Taylor, he went to 
Ireland, where he was ordained, and, after many 
preferments, succeeded Taylor as Bishop of Diomore 
in 1667. Among other works he published, in 
1683, A Discourse of the Use of Reason in Matters 
oj Religion . . . against Enthusiasts and Deists . 

Tillotson. who appears in Burnet’s list of * men 
of latitude,’ was closely allied with the Cambridge 
School, and preached the sermon at Whiclicote’s 
funeml. 

Fowler was the author of Principles and 
Practices of certain moderate Dunnes of the Church 
of England abusively called Latituamarians , m 
a Free Discourse between two intimate Friends , 
published in 1670, which, together with Burnet’s 
records and S. P.’s Brief Account , is our firincipal 
authouty for the impression which the Cambridge 
divines made on their contemporaries. He became 
Bishop of Gloucester. 

Turning now from public men to philosophical 
writers who shared independently, oi were in- 
fluenced by, the doctrine of the Cambridge School, 
we find six names standing out prominently: 
Glanvill, Norris, Cumberland, Shaftesbury, Samuel 
Clarke, and Berkeley. 

Glanvill (1636-80) was of Oxford. His Vanity 
of Dogmatizing (1661) is a philosophical piece 
entirely in the spirit of the Cambridge Platonists ; 
and his later woik on witchcraft (Sadducismus 
triumphatus) was pioduced in collahoiation with 
More 

Norris was also of Oxford ; he entered Exeter 
College in 1676, and became Fellow of All Souls’ in 
1680. In 1683-84 he had a correspondence w r ith 
More which he published m 1688, the year after 
More’s death. His Reason and Religion w r as 
published m 1689, the year he left Oxford for a 
country living and married. In 1701 and 1704 he 
published, in two parts, The Theory of the Ideal 
and Intelligible World His philosophy closely 
resembles that of Smith and More by grasping 
the Eternal Ideas man enters into the mind of God 
— this is Malehianche’s ‘seeing things m God’; 
and it is in ‘ ecstasy ’ that a man so enters into the 
Divine mind. The ecstatic habit can be cultivated • 
and Reason and Religion , with its ‘Contemplations,’ 
each followed by an * Aspiration,’ is a practical 
Devotional Treatise, ‘written,’ as its author tells 
us in the preface, ‘ for the use of the Learned 
Reader , who, perhaps, needs as much to be assisted 
in his devotion as the more ignorant.’ While 
Norris is thus a close follower of tho Cambridge 
divines m philosophy, he apparently had not much 
sympathy with their ecclesiastical position. At 
any rate, in 1692 he became Rector of Bemerton 
near Salisbury, in Burnet’s diocese — a poor man 
with a growing family, he complains, but with no 
hope of preferment fiom his Bishop. He was, it 
would seem, a strong Anglican and Tory, opposed 
to Nonconformists and VV hi gs. 

Cumberland entered Magdalene College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1648, and became Fellow in 1656. He 
was thus a contemporary, during his residence at 
the University, of the leading members of the 
Cambridge School In 1661 he was Rector of 
Brampton in Northamptonshne. In 1672 he 
published his de Legibus Naturm , and in 1691 he 
was made Bishop of Peterborough by William in. 
In the de Legibus Naiurce he opposes Hobbes with 
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arguments similar to those used against him by 
Cud worth and More ; and, with Which cote, 
dwells especially on good-nature, 01 social feeling 
* Obligation to the exercise of the moral virtu cm,’ 
he maintains, ‘ Hows immediately from hence, that 
such actions aie enjoined by the Law of Natuie, 
which, in its ultimate form, is Benevolence to all 
nationals,’ although he adds (what Whicheote and 
his school would have put otherwise) : * and the 
sanction of that law is biieflv deduced from the con- 
sequences which attend such a Benevolence, at the 
appointment of the Author of Nature.’ Whicheote, 
with the approval of Shaftesbury, insists most 
strongly on the natural, not arbitrary, connexion 
between virtue and reward, vice and punishment : 
weaie punished for our sins, not because God so wills 
and appoints it, but because sin naturally produces 
misery. This difference between Cumberland and 
the Cambridge School does not, however, as it 
happens, amount to much ; it does not affect 
Cumberland’s attitude towaids the common enemy, 
Hobbes, and it is to be accounted for by the 
difference between the juridical technique of a 
writer .deeply influenced by Grotius, and the 
Platonic technique of the Cambridge School. 

We havo already seen how considerable Shaftes- 
bury’s debt is to Whicheote and his followers, and 
need only add now that Shaftesbury also owed 
something to Cumberland’s insistence on the notion 
of the public good as the object of benevolence 
We assist here at the birth of Utilitarianism, 
which, in one form or another, has ever since held 
the field in England 

Samuel Clarke was an important man in Ins 
daj r ; but his Boyle, Lectures (1705-6) are weansome 
roading now. lie lias nothing new or suggestive 
to say. His system is, m skeleton, that which the 
‘men of latitude’ had brought forth m living flesh 
Obligation to virtue is laid upon us by our reason 
apprehending ‘the eternal fitness of things’; but* 
this ‘eternal fitness’ Newton’s pupil looks at with 
the eye not of the Platonic mystic but of the pure 
mathematician 

In Berkeley’s Sins (1744) the Cambridge philo- 
sophy for the last tune is embodied concretely in a 
single work — and m a woik which might almost 
have been wntten, a century earliei, by Henry 
More. Its immediate object is to press the claims 
of tar-water as a panacea. Tar, the exudation of 
the pine, contains the vital virtue of the univeisal 
soul of Natuie in a concentrated form From tai - 
water, so informed, Berkeley ‘soars veiy high,’ on 
Platonic wings, up into the metaphysics of religion 
and morals. 

To sum up : the Cambridge Platonists hold their 
place in an ‘ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics ’ 
on four main grounds . (1) They piesent the idea 
of ‘personal religion’ in a very impressive way, 
and with great sincerity (2) They were preachers 
of religious toleiation and comprehension, at a 
time when everything seemed to be against the 
prevalence of these ideas. (3) They gave direction 
to English Moral Philosophy by supplying Shaftes- 
bury and hiR followers, down to the Utilitaiians of 
the 19th cent., with the notions of ‘good-nature’ 
and ‘ fellow-feeling,’ as dispositions relative to the 
‘public good.’ (4) On the other hand, their use of 
the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, in theology and 
epistemology, presents thorn as contributing also 
to the idealistic side of English Mrnal Philosophy. 
T. H. Green’s ‘ reproduction of the Eternal Con- 
sciousness in my consciousness’ beais close com- 
parison with the Cambridge tenet — ‘ participation 
of man’s mind in God’s mind through apprehension 
of the eternm rationes renim .* Comparison of 
Green with the Cambi ldge divines makes it clear 
that his philosophy is a phase of Chiistian Platon- 
ism. 


Literature — J. Tulloch, Rational Theology and Christian 
Philosophy in England m the Seventeenth Century , Edin 1872, 
pivee the fullent and most connected account of the ‘ Cambridge 
Platonists * and their religious environment The present 
writer wishes to acknowledge many obligations to this standard 
work, as well as to the DNB . Westcott’s paper on 1 Whicheote " 
m his Religious Thought m the West, London, 1891, is illuminat- 
ing , and Inge in his Christian Mysticism , London, 1899, deals 
briefly, but m a sympathetic and suggestive way, with the 
teaching of the School. C&mpagn&es Introduction to his 
Cambridge Platonists (selections from Whicheote, Culverwel, 
and Smith, Oxford, 1901) is a good piece of work, which the 
student will find useful Mention may also be made of Svmon 
Patrick, Works, including his 1 Autobiography,* ed with In- 
troduction, by Alex, Taylor, Oxford, 1868 
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CAMEL. — i. In Arabia. — The camel is the 
animal essential to Bedawl life. On account of its 
meagre demands, its endurance, and its swiftness, 
it is the usual vehicle for long journeys across the 
desert. Camel-rearing is one of the most important 
arts with the Bedawin, and tribes vie with each 
other for the honour of producing the finest camels. 
The breed of muhrls —a name now used to designate 
saddle-camels — was introduced by a tribe of South 
Arabia, the B. Malira. As a general rule, the 
male is the pack-animal ( rdkib ), and the female 
the mount ( radlf ). 

The woids used in ancient Arabia for the 
chief actions in the process of harnessmp camels 
havo come down to us, but they are not in entire 
agreement with modern terminology. The Arabic 
language has quite an extensive vocabulary leseived 
for the camel itself. Besides epithets which do 
duty as names of the camel, and general words 
like jamal (which has, through /cdg^Xos, spread into 
the languages of Europe), ’ ibil , ba'ir, and naqa , 
Arabic has a large number of words to designate 
the animal according to its age and its economic 
r61e. The word null appears to have meant 
‘ camels ’ before acquiring the meanings of ‘ large 
cattlo’ and ‘moveable pioperty’ (cf Lat. pecus, 
pecunia) The designation, ‘snip of tho desert,’ 
applied to the camel, seems strange when we think 
of tho exclusively inland life of the Bedawin, and 
was apparently unknown to ancient poetiy (see, 
however, Jacob, Altar. Bcduinenlcben , p 61 f ), but 
it exists in modern poetical woiks of quite a 
Bedawl type, e q. in the following linos given by 
Musil (A? ah Pet m 253) . ‘ What thinkest thou of 
this ship without mast’ How it moves on * It is 
the female camel of the chief, which is ridden by a 
gallant cavalier ’ The explanation of the plnase 
seems to he as follows* the loot rkb , com eying 
the idea of ‘ bestnding an animal,’ gave rise to the 
word markar , with the sense first of ‘ mount ’ 
(horse or camel), then of ‘ship ’ ; and by a sort of 
b&ckwaid play of woids the idea of ‘ship’ has 
come to displace that of ‘ camel.’ Besides, the form 
of the classic palanquin of the desert, the doll , has 
always eallea up to the minds of travellers the 
image of a baique 

In the ancient literature of Arabia, just as in 
practical life, the camel has a pre-eminent position, 
both alongside of the horse and before it. There is 
not a single poet of the desert hut sings the praises 
of Ins camel and, by a play of imagination that is 
something of a shock to Western minds, compares 
his nnstiess to it, often carrying the analogy to 
minute details Snouck Hurgronje (Mcklut, 1888, 
li. 188) recalls the cry of women lamenting a dear 
husband . ‘ O my son, my eye, my camel,’ inter- 
pi etmg it m the sense of ‘O thou who wast my 
nelp m suppoiting life’s bin don ’ This precious 
animal is what the generous host ofieis as a feast 
to a hungiy traveller The legendary host of 
ancient Arabia, 1,1a tim at-Ta’i, found a means of 
making this gift, after his death, to the Yemenite 
chief who fell asleep near his tomb. The camel is 
also the most peifect sacrifice that the Bedawl can 
present to his gods. But, besides offering it as a 
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victim, round which a small social, family, or 
tribal group sat at table in a ritual feast, the 
Bedawi also consecrated his camel as a living 
offering to the pre-Islam ic deities ; and Nilus, 
writing in the 5th cent. A.D., has described a 
heathen Arab camel -sacrifice in considerable detail 
(summarized, from PG lxxi. 612 ff., in art. Arabs 
[ancient], vol. i. p. 665 b ). Owing to the prohibition 
contained in the Qur’an (v. 102), traditiomsts have 
furnished valuable though contradictory details on 
certain pre-Isl&mie usages relating to the camel. 
The words sahba and wasila meant camels which 
had had ten young ones and had therefore become 
hardm , i.e. sacred. After this no one was allowed 
to mount them or milk them ; they were tabu, 
under the protection of the god. Their last off- 
spring was generally sacuficed and eaten in a 
solemn feast, from which women were usually 
excluded. The name sd'iba was also given to the 
camel which a man m a position of danger — e.g. m 
the course of an adventurous lazzia — promised to 
consecrate to a sanctuary if his hopes of success 
were fulfilled. The sahoa was hardm for every- 
body except the guardians of that temple in whose 
sacred enclosuie ( himd ) it passed the rest of its 
life. The same treatment was given to the stallion 
with a numeious posterity, the ha mi . If these 
sacred animals wandered from the hima, they had 
to be led back with duo veneration. They weie 
easily recognized by the mark (wasm) stamped on 
a conspicuous part of their body by means of a 
red-hot iron. Similar marks distinguished the 
victims destined for sacrifice. Although this 
custom had a religious significance which roused 
the opposition of Muhammad, the Prophet retained 
the practice of putting an external mark on the 
animals destined for the solemn sacrifice made by 
pilgrims at Mina on the 10th of DhQ’l-lnna. The 
camels have a collar formed by two sandals hung 
on a grass rope. But the marking of flocks, and of 
camels in particular, was not confined to those 
beasts consecrated to a deity ; in ceremonies begin- 
ning with a sacrifice, anu with the object of 
protecting a flock from epidemics, and at annual 
gatherings, which they held at a fixed time, the 
Bedawin used to mark all the young beasts with a 
tribal and individual wasm . In this way the 
ownei, besides performing a religious act, obtained 
a practical means of recovering lost or stolen 
animals. The marking of camels, which is attested 
by the earliest Arabic literatuie, and, in various 
regions, by rock-pictures, the date of which it is 
difficult to deteimine, is still a living custom ; its 
economic importance is paramount. But the hospit- 
able and religious sacrifice of camels is tending to 
disappear, the victims nowadays being less valuable 
animals. 

It is impossible to fix with certainty the antiquity 
of the camel in the Mediterranean countries. Ac- 
cording to arguments derived from texts, it was 
introduced into Syro- Palestine at the tune of the 
Judges, and into Egypt with the Assyrian conquest. 
Its introduction into North Afiica we must, with 
Ken4 Basset, carry back to the tune of the Arabian 
conquest. 

The camel plays an important rfile in Musalman 
history. We learn from the Qur’an (vn. 71-77, xi. 
64-71) that Allah sent a prophet named Sahli to 
the B. Thamfid to preach the worship of the true 
God ; he consecrated a female camel to Him, 
according to the rites which have been discussed 
above, and threatened a terrible judgment on any 
one who should prevent the animal from pasturing 
freely on the land of Allah. The B. Thamfid were 
obstinate in their idolatry, and, disregarding the 
tabu of the holy camel, they hamstrung and killed 
it, as a punishment for which they were destroyed 
by fearful storms. 


The war which, according to the Arab tiaditions, 
raged for forty years between the B. Bakr and the 
B. Tarlib, and which is called the War of Basils, 
originated in the slaying of the camel Sarah and 
its young one by Qulaib b. liabi*, chief of the B. 
Tarlib. 

It is well known that the battle in which 'All 
met his chief adversaries, ‘ A ’isha, TalUa, and 
Zubair, near Ba$ra in Jumad-al-Awwal, A.H. 36 
(Nov. 656 A.D.), received the name of the Battle of 
the Camel. In the last hours of the combat the 
palanquin of ' A ’isha, borne on a camel specially 
bought for the purpose, served as the centre for the 
final resistance of the vanquished. The historians 
tell us of the groups of warnors, small tribes, or 
fractions of tribes, who came up in turn to surround 
the * Mother of Believers,’ and in turn disappeared 
in the confusion of flight ; sixty warriors seized the 
camel’s bridle m their hands, and perished or lost 
the use of the hand. Finally, to stop a fratricidal 
struggle, a rally of the last defenders who were 
fighting under 'All’s standaids succeeded in ham- 
stringing the camel, and so put an end to tfie 
combat. Now, all this description, do^fn almost 
to its veiv details, is the same as that derived from 
modern observation of Bedawi life : when they are 
setting out to fight, the daughter of the chief, in 
bridal attire and wearing heavy jewellery, mounts 
the doll , and, standing upright m it, takes part in 
the tight. Surrounded by faithful followers, she 
is the rallying-point of the riders, in the successive 
movements or sudden charge and rapid flight that 
compose the whole strategy of the desert. She 
stimulates the warriors of her tube by her presence 
and her impassioned words of encouragement, and 
it is round her camel, fallen piostrate on its ham- 
strung legs, that they olfei their last stmggle. 

Eitbraturb “Jacob, Altar abuches Bedmnenlebm, Berlin 
1897, p 611 , Lef^bure in Actes Cong. Orient , 1905, pt ii. sec. 
vii p 24, Flamand, 16 p 63, Ren 6 Basset, ib p. 69; 
Jaussen, Coutumes , Pans, 1907, p 269, Musil, Arabia Pcti era, 
Vienna, 1908, ui 258. GaUDEFROY-DeMOMBYNES. 

2 In OT and Talmud. — The camel is mentioned 
with great frequency in the OT as belonging to 
the rich and as a beast of burden (for data see, for 
example, HDB i. 344 f. ; EBi i. 633-636 ; PEE 3 ix. 
729-731 ; JE in. 520 f.) ; hut here it has, of conise, 
no religious significance, although it was unclean, 
and might not be used for food (Lv ll 4 , Dt 14 7 ; on 
various theories regarding thispiohihition, cf. PEE 3 
xx i. 746) In later times the camel came to figure 
in pi over hs, of which the best known are naturally 
the two quoted by our Lord • 1 It is easier for a 
camel to go through the eye of a needle, than for a 
rich man to enter into the kingdom of God ’ (Mt 
19 24 and parallel passages), 1 and ‘ to strain at a 
gnat, and swallow a camel’ (Mt 23‘ 24 ). 

The Talmud also contains several proverbs about the camel 
* For instance, “ In Media the camel can dance on a bushel- 
basket” ( Yeb . 45a), meaning that m Media everything is 
possible , 1 as the camel, so the burden ” (Sofa 185) ; “ the camel 
asked to have horns, so his ears were cut short ” (Saiih 106a) , 
“ there are manv old camels who must bear the burdens of the 
young ones ” (vb. 52a) * (Krauss, in JE loc cit ) 

3. Among the Iranians. — Outside Arabia, it is 
among the Iranians that we find the chief allusions 
to the camel. Zarathushtra beseeches Ahura 
Mazda to grant him 10 mares, a stallion, and a 
camel (YasTia xliv. 18); camels are classed among 
sacrificial animals ( Vcndid&d xxn. 3), and are part 
of the riches of Airyaman (ib. xxii. 20); while to 
him who has offered a perfect sacrifice the personifi- 
cation of Benediction ( dfuti ) comes * in the foirn of 
a camel of prime quality, most rutting in intense 
rut’ (Pursi&nihd xxxii., ed. Darmesteter, Lc Zend- 
Avesta , Paris, 1892-93, iii. 66). To the Iranians 
the camel was evidently the most valuable of all 

1 The Talmud (Btrakhoth 556. Baba mefi'a 886 ) has a Binular 
proverb, except that ‘elephant' is substituted for ‘camel* 
aud the NT say mg recurs in the Qur*&n (vn. 88 ). 
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the larger kind of cattle, for Vcndldad ix. 37 pre- 
scribes that 

* a pupRt thou shalt purify fora pious benediction ; the country- 
lord of a country thou shalt purify for a male camel of prime 
quality , the district-lord of a district thou shalt purify for a 
stallion of prime quality , the village lord of a village thou shalt 
purify for a bull of prime quality , the housc-lorcf of a house 
thou shalt purify for a cow that is with calf ’ (cf also Vcndldad 
vii 42, xiv 11) 

The camel is vividly described in Ya§t xiv. 11-13 
as the fourth of the ten incarnations of Vere 0 ra 7 na, 
the god of victory, but the passage has no particular 
religious value as regards the animal under con- 
sideration 1 * It is more interesting, in this con- 
nexion, to note that, accoiding to Strabo (p. 733), 
an apple or a bit of camel’s meat was eaten just 
before the consummation of marriage, doubtless 
with refeienco to the salacity of the animal, to 
which the Avesta repeatedly alludes. In the 
Avesta, nStra, * camel, not infrequently forms a 
component of proper names (Justi, /raw. Namenbuch , 
Marburg, 1895, p. 515), as Frasaostra, ‘ having 
camels that pi ess forward’ ; Vohuustra, * possessing 
good camels ’ ; and — foremost of all — Zaratfustra, 
the great Iranian reformer himself. 3 

4 In India. — Here the camel is a relatively un- 
important animal, and in the earliei period itstra, 
the Indian eounteipart of the Avesta it&tra, ‘camel,’ 
meant * bulialo’ (Spiegel, Ansche Penode , Leipzig, 
1877, pp. 49, 51). The main habitat of the camel 
in India is Rajputana (Lassen, Ind. Altcrthums- 
kunde , Leipzig, 1858-74, l. 3 349), and in northern 
India ‘the bones of the camel are very useful for 
driving oil insects from a sugar-cane field, and 
bulled under the threshold keep ghosts out of the 
house Pliny says that a bracelet of camel’s hair 
keeps oil fever’ (PE n. 36). The camel figures, 
however, to some extent in Sanskrit proverbs 
Home of these repiesent the animal in an unfavour- 
able light, as gieedy, stupid, etc, ‘A camel in a 
garden looks only for thorns * ; ‘a camel will 
trample down a screwqnne [a bush noted for its 
fragi ant flowers] to get at thorns’; and to touch 
a camel or an ass is even more polluting than to 
touch a dog, a cock, or a Chandala [a member of 
the lowest Hindu caste] ; but, on the other hand, 
the camel receives praise for its pci severance in 
getting sw eet fiuit from unusual places (Bolithngk, 
Ind Spruche , St. Peteisburg, 1870-73, Nos. 1548, 
2885, 6597, 6216). In modern India the camel is 
occasionally found as a dramatis persona in folk- 
tales from the north (Swynnerton, Indian Niqhls ’ 
Entertainment , London, 1892, pp. 15-17, 34-36, 
269 f., 310 f ; Ciooke and Rouse, Talking Thrush , 
London, 1899, pp 33-35, 43-46). 

5. In Africa and in Europe. — The camel is not 
indigenous m Africa and Europe, and it plays a 
rCde of no religious impoitance In the lattei con- 
tinent it has never had any real economic value, 
though its name in vanous foims (on these, see 
especially Scluader, Reallex . der mdogeun. Alter - 
tumskunde , Htrassburg, 1901, pp 404-406) is found 
in every European tongue. 

Liter aturk Hommel, Die Namen der Suugetiere be i den 
mtdsemit Volkern, Leipzig, 1879, pp 144-46 , Hahn, Hatisttere 
und ihre Bcziehuny zur Wirtschaft des Memchen , Leipzig, 1896, 
p 220 ff , Geiger, Odiran Kultur im Altertum, Erlangen, 
1882, pp 866-61 Reference may also be made to the biblio- 
graphies appended to the various encyclopaedias mentioned in 

the text Louis IL Gray. 


i The Pahlavi Dinkar} ix xxiii. 2 f (tr West, SBE xxxvii. 
224) preserves a tradition that Vile, the (good) wind-god, was 
temporarily transformed into a camel by Kai Khusroi, who then 
rode him over vast distances. 

a On the suggested explanations of Zoroaster’s name, see 
especially Jackson, Zoroadn, New York, 1899, pp 12-14, 
147-149 , Justi, op. nt p 881 ; a worthless guess of Husing 
and Hoffmann-Kutschke, that ZarafluStra stands for zanBia - 
vastra, alleged to mean * ha\ ing sacrificial shrubs (for the haoma 
sacrifice],' is still seriously advanced by Pr&Sck, Geseh der 
Meder und Perser % Gotha, 1906-10, ii 122 f., who ignores 

Bartholomaa, Zum alliran Worterhuch , Strassburg, 1906, 
p. 240 


CAMISARDS. — ‘Canusaids’ is the name given 
to those Protestants of the Ccvennes who for 
several years resisted by force of aims the attempts 
made by the government of Louis xiv. to < on vert 
them to Roman Catholicism. The word is doubt- 
less derived from camisa t a dialectic foim of 
chemise ; and its use in this connexion arises eithei 
fiom the practice of fighting in white shirts or 
blouses, or fiom an incident at the siege of 
Montauban m 1629, >vhen such a blouse was used 
as a signal. The word camisade appears in early 
military French as the equivalent of ‘night- 
attack. 

Geographically, the name * Cevennes ’ is given to the long, 
curving line of broken ridges extending nearly from Lyons to 
Narbonne, which marks the edge of the central table-land of 
Franco, where it breaks down eastward to the basin of the 
Rhbno Locally, however, * the name is limited to a tangle of 
schist ridges and deep-cleft raunes constituting that portion of 
the arc winch is between the Coiron and the limestone plateau 
of Larzac’ (Baring-Gould, Book of the Cevennes, 1907, p 2) 
This 1 inextricable network of mountains and deeply furrowed 
valleys ’ is drained b> the rivers Allier and Lot, Ard&ohc and 
Gardon, and represents to-day the upper parts of the Depart- 
ments of the Loire, and the Loz6re ? the Ard&che and Gard 
In the 17th cent the population of this bleak highland district 
was prevailingly and intensely Protestant, and had already 
offered a stubborn resistance to the repressive measures that 
went before the Edict of Nantes 

The immediate cause of the tioubles and the 
hostilities in the Cevennes was the exterminating 
policy of Louvois against, the Protestants, which 
was set free from any legal trammels by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. That 
Edict, reluctantly granted by Henry iv. in favour 
of the Protestants who had laised him to the 
throne, had itself fallen far short of their claims 
and rights as citizens. But for many yeais liefore 
its revocation it had been so administered, and so 
disregarded, that the situation of the Protestants 
was already very hopeless. The condition of 
aflairs is thus described by Jean Claude in a letter 
to the Maiquise de Regmer (1685) . 

‘ The seventies winch are practised m France are of such a 
kind that human nature is no longer able to resist If it were 
possible to foresee a termination of them, one might resolve to 
face them, anti death would be a motive for ( onstanc> , instead 
of a temptation But the hoirors that are practised, incon- 
ceivable In themselves, not only have no end, but go on 
increasing, and are of such a kind that we are bound to fall 
either into despair, or into frenzy and an entire loss of reason, 
or into apostasy ’ 

This situation became even moie acute after the 
Revocation The first blow was the banishment 
of the Protestant clergy, of whom six oi seven 
hundred quitted France. The next was the pio 
lubition of emigration for the Protestant laity. 
Then followed the wholesale demolition of Pro- 
testant churches, imprisonment and toiture foi 
those who lefused to confoim, and the galleys for 
thousands of those who resisted. Louis xiv. had 
allowed himself to be persuaded that the Re- 
vocation would not cost a drop of blood. Before 
its work was done, 12,000 Piotestants had been 
executed in Languedoc alone, and at least half a 
million had quitted the country, taking with them 
much of its best blood, its best c haracter, and its 
highest industrial skill. 

The administration of the Deciee in Languedoc 
was committed to Lamoignon de BAville, a man of 
unflinching severity against the Protestants, though 
by no means a blind admnci of the Catholic deigy 
He continued to govern the province foi tlnity- 
three years, at the end of which he had ciushed 
Protestantism, but almost depopulated the country. 
The resistance in the Cevennes divides itself into 
two periods, the first fiom 1686 to 1698, when it 
was mainly passive, tiie second fiom 1700 to 1709, 
when it was maiked by fierce outbreaks of active 
warfare, one of which lasted for eighteen months. 
The banishment of the pastors and the piolubition 
of public woislup diove the people to puvate 
assemblies and the mmistiations of lay pteachers. 
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Among the latter, who were known as ‘ predicants/ 
Francois Yivens and Claude Brousson (formerly an 
advocate at Toulouse) were specially conspicuous. 
B&ville, vigorously assisted by the Due de Noailles 
and the Marquis ae la Trouse, turned the soldiery 
loose upon these assemblies, slaying and hanging 
the woi shippers and arresting the predicants. Many 
of the latter were executed, ournt alive, or broken 
on the wheel ; many moie, with thousands of their 
followers, were shipped oil* to the galleys. What 
that meant of shauie and tortuie may be learnt 
from the narrative of Jean Then, lumself a Catholic 
chaplain on one of the ships It was always open 
to the Protestants to escape by recanting, and large 
numbers gave way under the terror of persecution, 
but many still remained film. Their endurance 
was laigely fortified, and their enthusiasm inflamed, 
by the writings and conespondenee of Piene 
Juneu, the learned antagonist of Ainauld, Bossuet, 
and Bayle, who, from Ins place of exile in Rotter- 
dam, and chiefly by means of his ‘ Pastoral Letteis/ 
exercised an immense influence over the Protestant 
remnant m Fiance. His prophecies of speedy 
deliverance, based on lus inter pi etation of the 
Apocalypse, laised the hopes of the people The 
prediction of Claude was verified. Many of the 
Protestants of Languedoc, avoiding renunciation 
of their faith, fell into fienzy. An infectious 
ecstasy seized people of all ages and of both sexes. 
They heard supernatural voices. They spoke with 
tongues. Children of the tenderest years were the 
subjects of most extiaordmary manifestations 
Quite uneducated persons gave utteianee, when 
‘seized by the Spirit/ to prophecies in the purest 
French. Many of these piophecies were taken 
down, and a long series of them, uttered by Elias 
Marion, is pi inted m A Cry from the Desert. 
Animated by such enthusiasm, the lesistance was 
maintained over a period of ten years, and it was 
not until the capture and execution of Biousson 
broke the hea.it of the people that B&villo could 
claim even a partial and tern poi ary success. 

The death of Biousson was followed by a year or 
two of compaiative calm ; but it might be thought 
that B&ville foresaw the outbreak that was to 
come, seeing that he kept his troops busily employed 
in constructing a netwoik of roads, practicable for 
cannon, throughout the whole district. The flame 
of enthusiasm was kindled anew by the ecstatic 
uttei auces of a travell ing sempstress from Dauplun6. 
It spread like wildfiie through the Cevennes, 
though B&ville did his utmost to extinguish it. At 
last the people were goaded mto open war. A chief 
object or their execiation was the Abb6 du Chayla, 
the arch-priest of the Cevennes, in whoso pi isons 
at Pont Montvert in the Lozeie many Protestants 
suffered unspeakable tortures. Under the leader- 
ship of one Siguier, a body of the Camisaids 
attacked his house, delivered his prisoners, and 
slew him (1702). B&ville inflicted terrible reprisals, 
but the spirit of the peasants was roused to fuiy, 
and for some two years they sustained an open 
war with the armies of the Icing. Calling them- 
selves ‘ les enfants de Dieu/ and their catnp ‘ le 
camp de PEternel/ they regarded themselves as 
God’s instruments for the destruction of * Babylon 
and Satan/ the Roman Church and pnesthood 
Their principal leaders were Lapoite, Roland, and 
Cavalier — the latter but a youth of seventeen, who 
had been a baker’s apprentice. The number of 
fighting men probably never exceeded four 
thousand ; but their methods of guerrilla warfare, 
and their knowledge of their own rocky fastnesses, 
compelled B&ville to collect from 40,000 to 60,000 
men to hold them in check Shocking enmities 
were peipetiated on both sides. A great tiact of 
country was devastated and almost depopulated. 
The issue of successive engagements varied. At 


length Montrevel was supeiseded in the command 
of the army by Marshal Villais, whose moie 
diplomatic methods met with better success. He 
offered an amnesty, freedom of conscience, and the 
right to leave the country, to such as chose to 
accept it. These terms were accepted by Cavalier 
and some of lus followers. He himself quitted 
France, and, after serving with ciedit in Italy and 
Spam, enteied the Bntisn anny, where he rose to 
the rank of Major-Geneial, and died as Governor 
of Jersey ( 1710). Others ot the Camisards, many 
of whom thought that Oavaliei had betrayed the 
cause, attempted to carry on the struggle ; but 
after the fall of Roland, the most chivalrous of 
their leaders, their poweis of combination and 
lesistance weie broken ; and, except for a fruitless 
using instigated by Abraham Mazel in 1709, the 
Camisaid movement was at an end. 

Foi a bnef time the Camisards constituted a 
small English sect known as Fiench Prophets, and 
in then land of refuge showed forth their most 
unlovely and fanatical traits They claimed to lie 
able to prophesy and to woik miracles, advocated 
communism of propel ty, and asserted^ that the 
Messiah was about to establish His kingdom with 
temble doom foi the wicked. They gamed a con- 
siderable following even among the English, but 
their meetings became so disorderly that legal 
pioeeedings weie reqnned to check them. Finally, 
in 1708, they ovei reached themselves by claiming 
that one of their number, Thomas Ernes, would 
rise from his grave on May 25 of that year ; but 
the resuneetion did not take place, and the 
lesultant disillusionment brought about the speedy 
decay of the sect. 

Literature —Apart from the general histories of the Church 
in Fiance, the following works may be specified out of the 
copious literature (A) Protrstant • Benoist, Hist de Vtdit 
de Nantes , 6 vols , Delft, 1603-95, esp the last volume, whuh 
has a useful appendix with lists of prisoners in the galleys, ami 
a collection of the edicts against the Protestants , Jean Claude, 
Les Plamtes des Protestans , etc , Cologne, 1686, new ed 1885 , 
Cavalier, Memoirs of the War of the Cevennes , London, 1713 
[to be used with caution], A Cry from Ike Desert , with preface 
by John Lacy, London, 1707 , Misson, Le TMdtre boat# des 
Cevennes , London, 1707 , Juneu, Lettres pastorales, Rotterdam, 
1086-89 ; Elias Marion, Evangelical Warnings (with verbatim 
report of his prophecies), London, 1707, Antoine Court, Hist 
des troubles des Cevennes, Yillefranche, 1760, Peyrat, Hist 
des pasteurs du dtsert, Paris, 1842 , Frost£rus, Le* Insutgds 
Protestants sous Loins xiv , Pans, 1868 , Bonnem&re, Hist de 
la guerre des Camisards , Pans, 1869 , Blanc, De l' Inspiration 
des Camisards, Pans, 1869 ; Melange de literature histonque et 
critique sur tout ce quv icqarde Vttat extraordinaire des 
Cdvennois , London, 1707 , Coquerel, Hist des dqlises du ddsert , 
Pans, 1841 ; Bulletin de la SocUtA de Vhistoire du Protect 
frangais; Baird, The Huguenots and the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 1895 — (li) Oatiiolio : Ftechier, Lettres choisies 
avee relation aes fanatujues , Paris, 1716 , Bmeys, Hist du 
fanatisme de notre temps, Utrecht, 1709-18, "Louvreleiul, 
Le Fanatisme renouveU , Avignon, 1704-07 , M f moires de Bdmlle , 
Amsterdam, 1731 , Mdmoiresde Villars , The Hague, 1784 , de la 
Baurae, Relation de la rdvolte des Camisards, Nfmes, 1874 
— (O) For the French Prophets Bulkeley, Answer to several 
Treatises lately published on the Subject of the Prophets , London, 
1708, ‘Hughson’ (pseudonym of Edward Pugh), Copious 
Account of the French and English Prophets, London, 1814 

C. Anderson Scott. 
CAMPANOLOGY.— See Gongs and Bells. 

CAMPBELLITES. — See Disciples of Christ. 

CANAANITES. — The name Cana’an fust ap- 
pears m the Tell el-Amarna letters under the 
foims Ktnahnt (jjna) and Kmahfoi (j/jd) as a desig- 
nation of the lands at the eastern end of the 
Mediterranean, which we include to-day under 
the names of Syria and Palestine. In Egyptian 
inscriptions of the XIXth dynasty the name is 
always found with the aiticl e jf-K’-n-n’ (Breasted, 
Ancient Records of Egypt, lii 88, 617, iv. 219; 
Muller, Asie?i , 205 ft ), and is a general toim for 
the Asiatic dominions of Egypt. In the OT it lias 
commonly the same wide scope. What ‘ Canaan’ 
means, and whether the name of the race is derived 
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from the land, or that of the land from the race, are 
unsettled questions. In this article ‘ Canaanite 5 
will be used as a general designation of the pie- 
Israelite inhabitants of Palestine. The leligion 
of the later Canaanites, who were con tempor- 
al y with the Hebrews, will be discussed m art. 
Phoenicians. 

A. Sources of information.— i. Excavations 
in Palestine. — Since 1890 more or less extensive 
excavations have been carried on in the mounds 
of Palestine, and these have shed a flood of new 
light upon the religious beliefs and practices of the 
ancient Canaanites. 

In 1890 Petrie made an exploratory survey of the mound of 
Tell el-Hesy, the Biblical Lachish (Petrie, Tell el llesy, 1891) 
Between 1891 and 1893 Bliss excavated about one quarter of this 
mound (Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities, 1894) In 1898 Bliss 
and Macalister ran exploratory trenches into the mounds of 
Tell ZakariyA (Azekah?), Tell ep-yUfi (Gath?), Tell Judeideh, 
and Tell Sandaljannah (Bhss-Macalister, Excavations m Pales- 
tine. 1902) From 1902 down to the present time Macalister 
has been excavating in a very thorough fashion the great mound 
of Jezer, the Biblical Gezer (Macalister, PEFSt t 1902-9, Bible 
Side-lights from the Mound of Gezer , 1907) In 1902-3 Selim 
excavated Tell Ta'annek, the Biblical Taanach (Selim, Tell 
Ta'annek, 1904), and m 1903-5 Schumacher excavated Tell 
el-Mutesellm, the Biblical Megiddo (Schumacher, Tell el- 
Muteselltm , 1908) 

All these mounds contain remains dating from 
the eailiest period of Palestinian history. They 
show that a homogeneous civilization prevailed m 
the land pnor to the Hebrew conquest, and they 
give a fairly complete idea of the religion of the 
aborigines. 

Mention should also he made of the Tell el- 
Ainaina tablets, a collection of nearly 300 letters 
sent by petty kings of Canaan to the Phaiaohs 
Amenophis III. and Amenophis IV (c 1400 B.c ), 
which were discovered in 1887 at Tell el- A mama 
in Egypt. These were written m Canaan, and 
therefore properly come under the head of Pales- 
tinian aiciueology One letter of this senes was 
found at Lachish, and four letters of the same 
period have been discovered by Sellin at Taanach 
All are rich in allusions to religious beliefs and 
lites, and contain a large number of theopliorous 
names of peisons and places (see Wmcklei, KIB 
v. [1896] ; Knudtzon, BASS iv. [1899] pp. 101-154 ; 
Vorderasiat Bibliothck , n. [1907 IF.]). 

2. Babylonian inscriptions. — The evidence is 
now abundant that the Amontes entered Baby- 
lonia at the same tune as they entored Palestine, 
and that the founding of the so-called First Dynasty 
of Babylon was a result of their invasion (Meyer, 
Gesth 2 i 2 , pp. 465, 544 IF). In contract- talilets 
of this penod an immense number of proper names 
of a Canaanitish-Hebrew type make then appear- 
ance ; and, as these are nearly all theopliorous, 
they throw much light upon the religious concep- 
tions of the Amontes (see Kanko, Early Bab. 
Personal Names of the Hammurabi Dynasty, 1905) 
Besides this, the Babylonian inscriptions of about 
2000 B.C contain a number of dnect statements in 
regard to the religion of Arnurru, or the 4 Westland,’ 
which stood at that time under Babylonian rule 

3. Egyptian inscriptions. — From the earliest 
days the Egyptians interfered in the politics of 
Canaan, and m their records names of Canaanite 
gods occur, either independently or compounded 
with the names of places or persons. Canaanite 
colonies also settled in Egypt, and intioduced 
their gods into that land. When the Egyptians 
became a conquering power under the XVIIIth 
and XIXth dynasties, they had no war-gods of 
their own, and consequently they extensively 
adopted the deities of their warlike Semitic neigh- 
boms. During the New Empire, Semitic fashions 
and Semitic religion made gieat pi ogress m Egypt, 
and hosts of Canaanites were settled in that 
country either as slaves or as officials The result 
is that the Egyptian records, particularly of the 
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New Empire, contain many references to the 
religion of Canaan (see Muller, op cit. 309-318). 

4. The Old Testament —The OT contains 
numerous statements, mostly m the form of pro- 
hibitions, concerning the religion of the 1 ace which 
Israel dispossessed. It also discloses survivals of 
Canaamtish ideas. The Hebrews did not exter- 
minate their predecessois, but mingled with them, 
and adopted tneir civilization. The language which 
we call Hebrew is the language of the glosses to 
the Tell el-Amarna letters, and Is 19 18 calls it ‘ the 
language of Canaan.’ It dillers little from the 
dialect spoken by the Phoenicians The place- 
names of the Israelites weie nearly all derived 
from the earlier inhabitants, and many of them 
are found in the Egyptian inscriptions and in the 
Tell el-Amarna letters. So fai as they contain the 
names of gods, they may bo used unhesitatingly 
for the history of the pre-Israelitish period. The 
OT also informs us that Isiael seived the fr'cilim, 
and worshipped m their high places ; accoidingly, 
it is probable that most of the sanctuaries of later 
times were survivals of ancient Canaanite holy 
places. It is certain also that the sacred tiadi- 
tions of these shrines were learned by Israel from 
the Canaanites, and were giadually transformed 
to accord with the genius of the religion of Jahweh. 
The Book of Genesis contains many evidences of 
a fusing of two strands of tradition, a Hebrew 
and a Canaanite, conesponding to the fusing of 
the two races ; and, so far as the Canaanite ele- 
ments can be disentangled, they are useful for re- 
constructing the religion of Israel’s predecessors 
(see Baton, 4 The Oral Souices of the Patriarchal 
Narratives,’ AJTh , 1904, p 658) Many rites of 
the religion of Israel, particulaily those connected 
with the planting of gram, the reaping of crops, 
and the celebration of harvest festivals, must have 
been derived from the earlier inhabitants of the 
land. 

5 . The Phoenician religion —The Phoenicians 
weie the lineal descendants of tho Canaanites; 
hence it is natural to look among them foi sur- 
vivals of primitive Canaanite religion, and to inter- 
pret obscuie phenomena of earlier times by the 
later Phoenician religion. 

Fiom these vanous souices we must now seek to 
re-constiuct the religion of the ancient Canaanites. 

B. The pre-Semitic aborigines — The ear- 
liest archaeological remains in Palestine belong to 
the Palaeolithic age. Theso have been found in 
small numbers, and have never been adequately 
described From them it is impossible to draw 
any conclusions in regard to the lace 01 tho reli- 
gion of tho people who produced them. Neolithic 
remains are more numerous, and furnish a bettei 
basis for Instoiical conclusions. The excavations 
that for the last seven years have been earned on 
by the Palestine Exploration Fund at Gezer have 
disclosed in the lowest level of the mound a series 
of caves in the soft limestone lock that were onco 
occupied by Neolithic men. As the marks on the 
walls show, these caves were excavated with tools 
of bone, stone, or w ood ; and in them only bone 
and dressed-stone implements have been found. 
They must belong to a period from 3500 to 3000 
B.C., because they are three feet below the level 
in which scarabs of the Xllth Egyptian dynasty 
first appear ( PEFSt , 1902, p 347; 1903, p. 12 ; 
1903, pp. 317-321; 1905, p. 309 f. ; 1907, p. 186; 
1908, pp. 213-217). Similar caves were found by 
Selim under the mound of Taanach, although m 
this case they contained no lemains. Other caves 
in all paits of Palestine doubtless date from the 
same early age, but no thorough investigation of 
them has thus far been made. 

This race was m the habit of burning its dead ; 
and for tins purpose fitted up one of its caves at 
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Gezer as a crematory, cutting a chimney up through 
the solid rock, m order to secure a good draught 
(■ PEFSt , 1902, p. 347 fF.). The floor of this cave 
was covered to a depth of a foot with the ashes 
of human bodies. In this stratum a sufficient 
number of fragments of bones were found to permit 
a re-construction of the ethnological type. None 
of the individuals exceeded 5 ft 7 m m height, and 
most were under 5 ft. 4 in From the shape of the 
skull and from other indications it may safely he 
infenred that these people did not belong to the 
Semitic race (see the report of Macalister, PEFSt , 
1902, p. 353 fF, ). The same conclusion may he drawn 
from the fact that they burned their dead, since 
cremation was not a Semitic custom. From the 
circumstance that they deposited food and drink 
with then dead, it may he inferred that they be- 
lieved m some sort of mi mortality, and that they 
practised ancestor-worship 

Around the entrance to this cave, and m the 
floors, sides, and entrances of other oaves, an im- 
mense number of so-called ‘ cup-marks 5 are found. 
These are melon-shaped depiessions formed by 
rotating a hard stone upon the soft surface of the 
rock. They vary from the size of a thimble to 
that of a barrel, and are often ananged in com- 
plicated patterns (PEFSt, 1902, p. 301 , 1903, pp 
124, 316 ft*. ; 1904, pn. 35, 112, 197; 1905, p 310, 
1908, p. 213). It is clear that most of them cannot 
have served any utilitarian purpose, particularly 
when placed on vertical surfaces • and the fact 
that they are constantly associated with menhirs, 
dolmens, cromlechs, and altars seems to indicate 
that they have a religious significance (see Spoer, 
ZATW , 1908, p. 271 ft.). Heiodotus (n. 100) states 
that he saw in Syria pillars on which yvvaiKbs alSoTa 
were cut. These correspond to the menhirs, found 
in all paits of Palestine, and evidently intended to 
represent phalli on which cup-marks are engraved 
They show, apparently, that the cup-marks were 
symbols of a female deity worshipped by these 
aborigines, and that they weie intended to repre- 
sent either the inverted breast, or, as Herodotus 
says, the ywaucd s a Idota These symbols were mul- 
tiplied for magical purposes around dwelling-places, 
just as crosses are multiplied on Christian build- 
ings. From them we may perhaps infer that the 
chief divinity of the pre-Semitic Canaamtes was a 
mother-goddess, and that they were still organized 
on the matnarchal tribal basis From the fact 
that nearly equal numbers of male and female 
bones were found m the crematoiy, it may bo 
concluded that polyandry was not practised. 

It was natural that a people dwelling m caves 
should think of their deity as also inhabiting one. 
Traces of such a sanctuary seem to be found at 
Gezer, In the central valley, which lies between 
the two summits of the mound, a rock-surface 
about 90 ft. square has been unearthed, which is 
covered with 83 cup-marks, varying in size from 
a few inches to 6 ft. in diameter. Two of these, 
measuring 3 ft. in diameter, are surrounded with 
small standing stones set on end and cemented 
together with clay. Another, 2 ft. 3 in. m dia- 
meter, has cut from its bottom a passage, too 
narrow to admit a full-grown man, which leads to 
a cave beneatli the rock-surf aco. In this cave a 
large number of pig-bones were found, which sug- 
gests that the rock-surface above was a place of 
sacrifice, and that the blood and portions of the 
victims were poured down through the passage 
into the adytum below. The same cave is pro- 
vided with a concealed entrance, which may have 
served some pnestly purpose ; and two other caves, 
with cup-marks m their floors, in the immediate 
vicinity evidently form part of the same complex 
(PEFSt, 1903, pp. 317-321; 1904, pp. 111-113). 
Similar rock-cut high places with caverns beneath 


them, dating apparently from the oaihest period, 
have been discovered at Taanach (Sellin, op. at. 
34) and at Megiddo (Schumacher, op. at. 156). 
All three sanctuaries bear a close resemblance to 
the Qubbet es Sahra in the yaram at Jerusalem, 
with its rock- surface and underground passages. 
Cup-mark areas with Bmall circles of standing 
stones have also been found at Tell Judeideh ana 
at Tell ei-j-S&fi (Bliss- Macalister, op. at. 194 fF.; 
Vincent, Canaan , p. 92 IF.). 

The only other evidences of the religion of the 
Neolithic aborigines are amulets found in their 
caves. A few phallic emblems have been dis- 
covered, but these are not ro common as in the 
later Semitic levels (PEFSt, 1902, p. 342; 1903, 
p. 22; 1901, p. 112). Along with them, in larger 
numbers, are found small stone rings (PEFSt, 
1903, p. 23; 1904, p 113; 1904, p. 120). These 
cannot be spindle- whorls, as was at fust conjec- 
tured, since undoubted spindle-whorls are found 
along with them. It seems more likely that they 
are feminine symbols (analogous to the cup-marks) 
that were worn on the person as amulets (cf. the 
objects depicted by Schumacher, op. at? 52). In 
the ashes of the crematoiy at Gezer a rude terra- 
cotta figure of a man's head was found (PEFSt, 
1902, p. 358; 1904, p. 19). There is nothing to 
indicate that this was an idol This race appar- 
ently stood upon a lower religious level than that 
of image- woi ship 

C The Semitic Canaanites. — From the 
Egyptian records it is clear that, at least as early 
as 2500 B o , Palestine was occupied by a Semitic 
race which exterminated the earlier inhabitants 
(Meyer, op. cit i. 2, p. 389). From contemporary 
Bab. records it appears that this race was called 
Amurru, the Amontes of the OT (Meyer, ib. 
465). 

I The Pantheon.— ( a) General name? for the 
gods. — Can. religion boro a close resemblance to 
the religion of the pre-Muhammadan Arabs and 
of the Semites in general (see Arabs, Semites) 
It was a complex system of polydcemomsm and 
polytheism, in which everything that could do 
something, or was believed to bo able to do some- 
thing, was deified. Personal names of the gods 
were commonly avoided, and they weie called by 
titles that expressed their power oi authority. 

i. El. — The most general designation of a 
divinity was el (Heb. 7N, ‘god’), which probably 
means * power * (from the root Vik, « be strong ’). It 
is fiequent in Anionte names of the 1st dynasty of 
Babylon (Ranke, op. cit. 99 fF.). In Palestine it 
occurs as early as 1500 B.C. in the list of cities 
conquered by Thutmose ill. 

The place-names compounded with el are Y(ay '-qteyb-'-a-ra* 
= Jaeob-el (Thutmose, No 102, MVG , 1907, p 27, Egyptian 
makes no distinction between l and r) , Y(ay8ha-p-Xe)-ra , 
perhaps =Joseph-el, or Jesheb-el, in any case a compound with 
cl (Thutmose, No 78; MVG , 1907, p. 23), Masha- ’-(eyra = 
Mishal in Asher, probably also a wrongly vocalized eJ-cotnpound 
(Thutmose, No 39, MVG, 1907, p 16), H a-r- \e)-ra^ Har-el, 
‘ mount of a god * (Thutmose, No. 81 ; MVG, 1907, p. 24). 

In the Amama letters el occurs frequently in names of 
persons, eg. Baltx-xlu (Winckler, 51. 20, 126 3, 28); Mxlkx-xlu 
(163 27, etc.)= llx-mxlkx (179. 86); Yabnx-xlu (218), Shabx-xlu 
(126 26) 

From the time of the XXth dynasty we meet Raui- \e)ra, 
possibly = Levi-el (Muller, Egypt Researches, p 49), ’(Eyry-m 
= El-ram, an inspector under Ramses in (Breasted, Records , 
iv 221); Rk n-wjr-w-r’sBeknur-el, the chief of police under 
Ramses ix (Breasted, iv 263) , Bt-iw-n-r^Bekur-el, the wife of 
Seti i. ; D t -ay-r > ~ Bed-el, the king of the Canaamte city of Dor 
in the time of Ramses xn (Breasted, iv. 278); W ’-r’-k’-ty-r’* 
Berket-el, a rich shipowner of Sidon m the time of Ramses 
xii ; Jf^-m-rtc^Makam-el, a Syrian prince of the same period 
(Breasted, iv. 279) 

All the place-names compounded with el in the OT are 
probably survivals of Canaanite nomenclature. Those are 
El-'ale (Nu 32» 8 7, Is 164 i^e, Jer 48*4), El kosh (Nab H), 
El-folad (Jos 15™ 194); El-telfe (Jos 1944 2128); El-telpon (Jos 
16 e 0), Arb-el (Hos 10*4) ; Art-el, perhaps an ancient name of 
Jerusalem (Is 29 1 2 7 ), J abne-el (3 on lb n )\ Jezre'-el (Jos island 
oft ) , Jxphlafr-el (Jos 19 14 27); Je%ab$6-el (Neh ll 28 ); Jo%the-el 
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(Jos 1688, 2 K 147) , Jirpe-el (Jos 1827) , Migdal el ( Jos 1938) , Ne ‘i- 
el (Jos 1927) • Penu-el (Gn 8231 e tc ) , #abqc-el (Jos 16»L 2 S 2320, 

1 Ch 1122) 

In none of these cases was el understood as 
‘God* in a monotheistic sense, or even m a 
monarchical sense ; nor was it the name of an 
individual deity, as it became later among the 
Hebrews. It was generic, and denoted the par- 
ticular divinity who dwelt in a place, or whose 
activity was recognized in the name of a person. 
Any one of the innumerable gods or decmons might 
be called by this title. 

2. Ba al.— When an el, or ‘power,’ was regarded 
as the ‘proprietor’ of a city or sanctuary, he was 
known as Baal . Here also no one god was meant, 
but every superhuman being, from the lowest sort 
of local ammon to the highest Nature-god or tribal 
god, might become a ba'al by establishing a relation 
with a particular holy place (see Baal). Ba'al- 
names are common m the Amonte period in Baby- 
lonia, e g. in the Obelisk of Mamshtusu (Ho- 
SchandeT, ZA , 1907, pp. 285-297 ; Ranke, p. 72). 
Through Semitic settlers and captives, and through 
borrowing of Asiatic cults, many of the b e 'alhn of 
Canaah became naturalized m Egypt during the 
period of the XVIIIth and XIXth dynasties, being 
identified either with Set or with Montu. The name 
ba'al is regulaily used with the article in Egyptian, 
as in Can.-Heb., which shows that it is m no sense 
a proper name, but only an appellative (seo 
Breasted, iii. 40, 140, 147, 154, 200, 271, iv. 25, 27, 
36, 42, 44, 48, 57, 61, 63, 140). From these 
passages it appears that the Canoanitish fa'dlim 
were regarded by the Egyptians as primarily gods 
of storm and of war. 

A Ba'alat gaphon, the feminine counterpart of the Biblical 
Ba'al Zaphon y appears at Memphis in the time of Ramses ii 
(Baal, ii 288 b ) The daybook of a frontier offic ml in the time 
of Mernptah records Ba'alat-remeg and Shevn-ba'al as names 
of Canaamtes who had passed that way (Breasted, m 271) A 
butler in the time of Ramses in bore the name of Mahar-ba'al 
(Breasted, iv. 213) The king of Gebal in the time of Ramses 
xii. was Zakar-ba'al (Breasted, iv 279) Muller adds the 
names of Ba'al-ram and Savf-ba'al (Asien, 809) Ba'al-ram 
appears as a proper name in one of the letters discovered at 
Taanach (8ellin, op cit 113) (For additional evidence of the 
use of the name ba'al in ancient Canaan, Bee Baal, ii 290 b ) 

When the deities were viewed in relation to their 
worshippers, they were called by various names of 
kinship and authority, like human heads of families 
and rulers. Such namesaie'ammor ddd, ‘father- 
uncle’ ; ab, ‘father’; ah, ‘brother’; melek, ‘king’; 
dan , ‘judge.’ In none of these cases is the title to 
be understood as the name of an individual god. 
Any el or ba'al might become a ‘ father ’ or ‘ undo ’ 
or ‘king’ by being worshipped by a particulai 
group or people ; consequently all these epithets 
are just as indefinite as aie el and ba'al, 

3. 'Amm. — One of the oldest of these titles is 
' amm , * father-uncle,’ which dates from a poly- 
androus stage of social organization, when the 
child did not know its father, but only a group of 
husbands of the mother, any one of whom might 
be either father or uncle Under such circumstances 
the chief divinity of the tube could not be known 
as ‘father,’ but only as 'amm, or ‘ father-uncle ’ 
(see’ A mm). 

Proper names compounded with this epithet are common 
during the period of Amorifce supremacy in Babylonia : e.g 
Bali' amt 'Ama-Sm (Obefisk of Mamshtusu) , * Ammu • 
rabi, or Hammu-rabi y the sixth king of the 1st dynasty , Dur- 
'ammi (King, tfammurabi, ill p lxv) , * Ammi-ditana, one of 
the kingB of the 1st dynasty ; 'Ammisadiwa, another king of 
the same dynasty ; Zvnn-barmnu (Cun, Texts % iv la, line 8) ; 
Yashdi-bammu (ib 2, line 21) (see Ranke, 65, 85 ; for proof of 
the West Semitic origin of names of this type see Zimmern, 
KAT3 480) In the Egyptian tale of Sinuhe (0 1970 u c ) the 
shaikh of Upper Tcnu in Palestine bears the name ’Ammuc *n8hi 
(» IWK'Dy ; Breasted, 1 238) In the Amarna letters we meet 
(Winckler, 119 11 , 120 15, etc ), the name of a dis- 
trict; * Ainmu-nira , king of Beirut (96 29, 128-130) = (Jamu- 
flirt (71. 16, 66, 69 , 91 63, 133), In the list of Thutinose 111 
(No 43) occurs Y(ayb-ra-'a-mu, ie Jihle'am (Jos 17 11 etc). 
The other names of places compounded with 'amm in the 
OT are doubtless all of Canaanite origin, since *am?n-formations 


belong to the earliest period of the Semitic languages These 
are Jolpde-'am (Jos 15&), Jo^me'am (1 K 4 |a ), Jotpne-'am (Jos 
1222 e tc ), Jorfa' * am (1 Ch z 44 ), 'Am- 'ad (Jos 1926). 

4. D&d. — Similar m meaning to 'amm is ddd 
(Heb. *fn)» ‘paternal unde’ (primarily ‘beloved’). 
It occurs in West Semitic pcisonal names as early 
as the Obelisk of Mamshtusu, e.g. Bit-dada (C. 
xi. 4 ; cf. C. xvii. 1), Dada-wayar (Cun. Texts , 11. 
3-43, 4). It appears perhaps in the name of the 
Egyptian commissioner Dudu in the Amarna letters 
(Nos. 44, 45, 52). The name of the city, Ash-dod, 
may also be compounded with this divinity (cf. 
Ash-hel), Ddd lingers in Heb names of persons, 
e g. El -dad (Nu IT 4 *), Eh-dad (Nu 34 31 ), Dad-jahu 
(2 Ch 20 87 ), Bd-dad (Job 2 11 etc.), and the name is 
applied to Jaliweh in Is 5\ perhaps also in Am 8 14 , 
according to the text of the LXX. 

5. Abu. — When fraternal polyandry gave place 
to polygamy and children knew their fathers, then 
the chief god of the clan was known as abu , 
‘father. 5 This stage of social development had 
already been reached by the Ainontes. Proper 
names compounded with abu are common in tablets 
dating fiom the period of the Amonte 1st dynasty 
of Babylon. Two of the kings of this dynasty are 
Abi-eshu’a and Sumu-abi Other names of this 
period are Abi-ramu ( = Abram), Abi-arab, Abi-ilu , 
etc. (see Ranke, 58). In the famous fresco on the 
tomb of Khnumhotep of the time of Sesostris II. 
(c. 1900 B c.), one of the Asiatics there represented 
bears the name '(A)bsh-(a) i.e. Abi-shai or Abx- 
shua . In the patriarchal tradition of Gn 20 3 the 
king of Gerar bears the name Abi-melek, and in G11 
14 a the king of Admah is Shm-ab. In the Tell 
el-Amarna letters (149-156) we find Abi-milki, king 
of Tyre. 

6. A^u. — Another frequent title of deities in 
ancient Canaan was ahu, ‘brother,’ ‘kinsman.’ 
Amorite names of this type appear in Babylonia 
as early as the Obelisk of Mamshtusu (Scheil, 
Textes Ham -shn.), e.g. Al^u-tabu (A. xv. 14), Abu - 
issap (C. xvii. 3), Ahu-patan (D. xi. 12), Ahu-shumu 
(13 i. 7 ; C. v. 3) v ; Ali-ahu (A. x. 25) (see Ho- 
schander, ZA, 1907, pp. 260-265). In documents of 
the Uammurabi period we meet a large number of 
names of this formation (see Ranke, 62 flf.). 

7. Melek. — Melek , ‘ king,’ is not a Bah. title of 
divinities. Nevertheless, forms compounded with 
malk occur in the Obelisk of Mamshtusu (Scheil, 
op ext. 41 ft*. ), doubtless as names of Amorite settlers 
in Babylonia. In Cun. Texts, xu. 34, Malik appears 
in a list of foreign gods. In the Amarna letters 
there are several compounds with melek, e.g. A bi- 
milki, king of Tyre (nos. 149-156); 'Abai-milki 
(77. 37 ; 252) ; Ih-milU (102. 36 ; 151. 45), or Milk- 
ill (163. 27, etc ) ; Milk-uru (61 53 ; 69. 85 ; 53. 43). 
The place-names ’ Emeg-ham-melek (Gn 14 17 , 2 S 
18 le ), which has probably come down from Canaan- 
ite times, and Yad-ham-melek in the list of Sheshonk 
(Bi ousted, iv. 351), may contain this title of deity. 
See, fuither, Ammonites. 

8. Adon, ‘master,’ which is so frequent as a 
designation of deities 111 the OT and m Phoenician 
inscriptions and proper names (see Lidzbarski, 
Nordsem, Epig. 152 1. ; KAT* 398, n. 2), appears 
in the Amarna letters in Adunu, the name or the 
king of ‘Arqa (79. rev. 2; 119. 10). 

0. Dan, ‘ judge,’ is a common Semitic epithet of 
gous. In Assynan it is a title of Shamash, the 
sun-god, and is found in the names of the king 
Ashur-dan and the general Dayan-Ashur . In the 
Amarna letters it appears in Addu-dan (163. 37) 
and Addu-dayan (239-240). It survives in the Heb. 
place-names Dan (Gn 14 14 etc.) and Mahanek-dan 
(Jg 18 12 ), and probably in the tribal name Dan , 
which bears the same relation to the personal 
names Dam-el and A bi-dan as the clan-name Ram 
bears to Jeho-ram and A bi-ram , or as Jacob and 
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Joseph bear to the place-names Jacob -el and 
Joseph-cl in the list of Thutmose III. 

10* l£6sh, ‘lord/ is found in the place-names 
Ka-su-na (List of Thutmose in., No. 37; MVG, 
1907, p. 16) = ]£ ishdn (Jg 4 7 etc.) and El-k6sh 
(Nah l l ). This title survives in Heb. in the per- 
sonal name ]£6sh-Yahu (1 Ch 15 17 ) and Bar -16s 
(Ezr 2 68 , Neh 7 W ), also in the Edomite royal names 
jfaush-malak (KIB ii. 21) and Ifaush-gabri (KIB 

il. 239). In later times Ifosh became the standing 
title of the national god of the Edomites. 

XX • Addar, ‘noble/ as a title of deities, may 
perhaps be inferred from the Pal. place-names 
Addar (Jos 15 s ) = Ilazar -addar (Nu 34 4 ), and 
Adoraim (2 Ch IP), both of which are mentioned 
in the list of Sheshonk I. (Breasted, iv. 350, 353), 
and ' Ataroth-addar (Jos 16® I8 13 ). Cf the names 
compounded with adur in Bab (ZA, 1907, p. 256). 

12. Shem. — A curious anticipation of the late 
Jewish use of shem, ‘name/ as a substitute for 
Jahweh is found already among the Amontes m 
the use of shumu , or shem , as a title of divinities. 
This is seen as early as the Obelisk of Mamslitusu 
(B. i. 7 ; C. v. 3) in the personal name Ahu-shnmu , 

‘ name is a brother* ( ZA , 1907, p. 264) It appeals 
in the names of two of the kings of the 1st dynasty 
of Babylon, Sumu-abi and Sumu-ld-ilu , and also m 
such names as Sumu-ramu , Sumu-atar , etc (see 
Ranke, 151). In the Amarna letters we meet 
Shumu- Addu, i.e. Shem-Hadad, prince of Sham- 
huna (no. 220), Shum-Adda (11. 13; 221); cf. the 
Heb. name Shemu-el, Samuel. 

13. 'Elyon, ‘ high/ is preserved in On 14 18,r as the 
title of the god of the Canaan ite priest- king 
Melcluzedek. According to Philo Byblius (ap 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. i. 36), this name was 111 use 
among the Phoenicians. It also survived among 
the Hebrews as a title of Jahweh. 

( b ) Nature-gods --Having now enumerated the 
general titles of divinity, we proceed to investigate 
the individual deities of the Canaamtes. Heie, as 
among all the other Semites, the poweis of Nature 
held a conspicuous place. 

1. Shemesh, or Shamash, ‘the sun.*— Shamash 
is mentioned along with Relit and the other gods 
as one of the chief divinities of Gebal in the Amarna 
letter, Winckler, No 87 65 In No. 150 6 he is 
coupled with Adad, the storm-god. In other 
passages he is spoken of as the source of human 
life and joy (144 11; 149. 52; 150. 21). Several 
place-names compounded with Shemesh m the OT 
tear witness to the ancient prevalence of his 
worship ; e.g. Beth- She me shy ‘house of the sun/ in 
Judah (Jos 15 10 etc Ir- Shemesh, ‘city of the 
sun* (Jos 19 41 ) ; also 111 Naphtali (Jos 19 38 ), and m 
Issachar (Jos 19 22 ) ; * En- Shemesh , ‘spring of the 
sun* (Jos 15 7 18 17 ). Synonymous witn Shemcdi is 
JSeres, which is found in Har-Iferc*, ‘ mount of 
the sun/ a city of the Amoritcs (Jg 1**®), and Tim- 
nath-Jferes, ‘territory of the sun’ (Jg 2 9 ). It so 
happens that none of these names occurs m the 
Egyptian records or in the Amarna letters, but 
there is no reason to doubt that they belong to the 
Canaanite period. 

2. Yareah, ‘ the moon/ is not mentioned as an 
object of worship in the pre-Israelitish peiiod , the 
names Sin and Sm-ai seem, however, to attest the 
antiquity of the moon-cult under its Bab. fonn. 
The native Can. -Heb. name is found, apparently, 
in Y e reh6 , Jericho (so Jerome, 0S t 78. 0 ; the older 
comm. ; Siegfried-Stade, Heb. Worterb . ; Sayce, 
Early History , p. 250). Lebanah, ‘the white/ one 
of the names of the moon, seems to be found in the 
place-names Libnah and Lebonah ; and y^dashah, 
‘ the new moon/ in the town of that name (Jos 15 37 ). 
Bit-arlia (Knudtzon, Amarna , 83. 29) seems to bo 
the same as Beth-yerahy ‘house of the new moon.* 
The worship of tiie moon prevailed among the 


Hebrews down to a late date (Dt 4 19 17 s , 2 K 23 5 , 
Jer 8 2 , Job 31 28 ), and was universal in other branches 
of the Semitic race ; it cannot, therefore, have 
been lacking among the Canaamtes. S tar- woi ship 
also was probably not absent, although no traces of 
it have survived, unless it be m tne place-name 
Rcsil, ‘the constellation Orion* (Jos 15 30 ). The 
name Beer -sheba , ‘ well of the Seven/ may also be 
connected with the cult of the Pleiades. 

3. £aphon, ‘ the north/ 01 Ba’al Zaphon, ‘ owner 
of the north/ appears in the place-name %a puna 
(Amarna 174. 16) and Zaphon in Gad (Jos 13^ 7 , Jg 
12 1 ). It occurs also in tne feminine form Baalat 
Zaphon as a deity worshipped at Memphis {Sallier 
Papyrus , 4, 1 rev ) (see Baal, 11. 288 b ). 

4. Addu, Adad, or Hadad, was the storm-god of 
Canaan. Ad-da-ad appears written phonetically 
in the list of gods, K. 2100 (see Bezold, PSBA xi. 
p. 174 il ), with the added remark that this name is 
used especially in Amurru (the Amorite land) This 
god entered Babylonia at an early date with the 
Amonte settleis, and there became synonymous 
with Ramman, ‘the thunder’ (Zimmern, KAT 8 
442 fl*. ; Jastiow, Bel. Bab 1. [1905] 146 ft.). .In the 
time of the Amorite 1st dynasty he occupied a 
conspicuous position. In the conclusion of the 
Code of yammurabi, where the king pronounces 
curses upon those who shall abrogate his laws 
(xhu 64), ho says 

‘ May Adad, the lord of abundance, the ruler of heaven and 
earth, my helper, deprivo him of the rain from heaven and the 
water Hoods from the springs ! May he bring hn land to destruc- 
tion through want ana hunger ! May he break loose furiously 
over his city and turn his land into a heap left by a whirlwind f* 

In Ainaina 149 13 f. he is desenbed as the god 
‘ who utters lus voice in heaven, so that the whole 
land trembles at his voice’ (cf. 150. 7). 

His name occurs more frcouentlv than any other as an 
element in personal names in tne Amarna letters, eg A ad du 
(Winckler, 126 17), Ad-da-ya (163 37, etc), Yapti'-Ha da 
(217a 6, cf p 414), Rib-Ad-di (63. l) = Rib-ga ad-di (83 1), also 
written ideographically Hib-JM (64 2), Shwtn ad-da (11 18)= 
Shumu- JJa-at (223 1) Whether the ideogram 1M in other 
names such as Amur-IM, 'Abd-IM, Natan-1 My Yapa-IM, Ya - 
pabi-IMy IM-dayany Mut-lM y and IM-ma^ir is to be read Addu 
or Baal is doubtful (see Baal, n 290 b ) In any case it is certain 
that Addu had become the chief ba'al of Canaan, and that the 
Egyptians thought mostly of him when they spoke of the ba'al 
(see above, C I (a) a) In the OT the name survives in tho 
personal name If adad (On 36 30 , 1 K 111*) and in the place-name 
Uadad nminmi (Zee 12 11 ) 

In early Bab inscriptions this god fiequently 
hoais tho ldeogiaplnc title MAR-TU, which, ac- 
cording to an Assyr. interlinear version (Reisner, 
Ilunin p. 139, lines 143, 145), is to be lead Amurru , 

‘ the Amorite ’ — a name given with reference to his 
foreign origin. He beaisalso the title KUR-GAL , 

* great mountain/ and is called ‘ lord of the moun- 
tain/ which seems to indicate that he had bocome 
the baal of Lebanon, the region in winch his 
worshippers dwelt (Jenson, ZA xi 303 f.). In 
Aramaic endorsements on Bab documents of the 
Peisian period, both MAR-TU and KUR-GAL 
are lendeted by tin, i c Amurru (Clay, Bab Exp . 
Umv Penn . x. 7, xiv. vin, also Studies m memory 
of W. R. Harper , i. 301, 304, 311, and AmurrUy the 
Home of the Northern Semites , 1909). On Bab. 
seal-cylinders he is lepresented holding a boomerang 
(the thunderbolt) in Ins light hand, and a spear (the 
lightning) in his left hand, occasionally as stand- 
ing on a stag oi a wild goat. These attributes 
identify him with the storm-god (see E, Meyer, 
Sumener a. Seoul en — ABA W y 1906); the goddess 
Ashera is lcgaidcd as his console (Reisner, 139) as 
well as the consoit of Ramman = Addu (Sayce, 
ZA vi. 161). There is no reason, accordingly, to 
doubt that Amurru is merely a title of Addu (see 
Zimmein, KAT 8 443, 447 ; Meyer, Gesch . 2 466 ft‘.). 

5. Resheph, ‘ the lightning/ is hardly more than 
a valiant of Addu. Under this name the god was 
early adopted from the Canaanites by the Egyp- 
tians. A text of Ramses III. reads : ‘ The oflicers 
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are mighty like Resheph. . . . His name is a 
flame, the teiror of him is in the countries’ 
(Breasted, iv. 22). A city in Egypt bore the 
name of ‘ House of Resheph ’ (TSBA iii. 424) On 
the Egyptian monuments he is lepiesenled with 
Semitic features, armed with shield, club, and 
spear, wearing a tall conical cap, around which is 
a lillet bearing a gazelle’s head. The typo does not 
differ much fiom the representations of Amurni- 
Hadad (see the figures in Muller, Asien, p. 311 ; 
Egypt Researches , p. 33; Spiegel berg, 0L2, 1908, 
col. 529). Resliepli continued to be worshipped by 
the Phoenicians down to the latest times (seo 
Lulzbarski, Handbuch, 154, s.v., also Ephemens , 
i. 150 f. ; Baethgen, Beitrage, 50 fi.). He survives 
also m the place-name Rashpuna (Rost, Tiglat - 
Ptleser III., Annals, 126 ; Smaller Inscriptions, l. 5, 
in. 1). A Phoenician seal of the 14th or 15th cent 
(M6nant, Glypt 204 f ) depicts him in a manner 
similar to the Egyptian lepresentations. In the 
OT resheph is the liglitning-stroke of Jahweh, with 
which He inflicts pestilence and death (Dt 32 24 , Ps 
78 48 ). Synonymous with Rosheph was Barak, 
‘lightning,’ which appears in the place-name Bcrd- 
Berak (Jos 19 40 ), ana the personal name Barak 
( Jg 4° etc ) Closely connected is Re§eph, ‘ tlmndci - 
bolt,’ which ooeui s in the Phoenician compound 
name ^nn-ipSo (Cook, p 361), and m the name of 
Saul’s eoncubmo Rispah (2 S 3 7 ). 

6. Sharabu and Birdu, ‘ heat ’ and ‘ cold / appear 
in Bab. lists of gods as the A monte names for 
corresponding Bab. divinities (Zinimem, KAT 8 
415). 

7 $elem, ‘daiknoss/ is a well-known deity m 
Arabia and in Babylonia. He appeals m the 
Amarna letteis in the place-name Btnu^dtm 
(Wmckler, 71. 64, 67), and in the OT m the 
mountain fytlmon (Jg i) 48 ) and the town §almonah 
(Nu 33 4J ). 

8. Uru, ‘ light,’ seems to be found in Uru-salim , 
Jerusalem, in the Amaina letters ; also in Milk-uru 
(Wmckler, 61 53, 69 85, 52 43), with which should 
be compaied Uvu-milki , king of Gebal in the Annals 
of Sennachenb, n. 50 Personal names compounded 
with Ur oi Or aie common in later Heb and Phoe- 
nician. Aceoiding to Clay, Uru is used as a 
synonym of A man u in Bab. texts. 

9 Sheol, * the under world,’ seems to have been 
personified as a deity by the ancient Semites, to 
judge from the proper names Mcthu-shael , Mi- 
shael , Sha'ul (Saul) Hence the place-name m the 
list of Thutmose III., No 110, Ba-ti-sha- -ra, which 
can hardly be regaided as a Babyloniamzing writ- 
ing of Beth-el with inseited sha, may be Beth-Sheol 
(see Muller, MVG , 1907, p 29) ; ami Gt heath- Sha’ul 
(1 S ll 4 15 34 , Is 10 29 ), which in 1 S 10 5 , apparently, 
is called ‘ the lull of God,’ may have derived its 
name from the god of the under woild rather than 
from the histone king of Isiael (H. P. Smith, 
Harper Memorial , i. 61). 

10. Dagon appears m Babylonia as early as 2150 
B.C. m the names of the kings of the dynasty of 
Ism — Idm-Daqan and his son Ishme-Dagan, — also 
in the name of one of the early patesis of Assyi la, 
Ishme-Dagan. This deity is not Old Babylonian, 
but was first brought in by the Amorite invaders 
A Canaanite m the Amarna letters (Wmckler, 
Nos. 215, 216) bears the name Dagan-takala . The 
town Beth-Dagon appears m a list of Ramses ill. , 
itself copied fiom an earlier ongiual (Muller, Egypt. 
Research . p, 49) It is the same as Beth-Daqon m 
Judah of Jos 15 41 . There was another Beth-lDagon 
in Asher (Jos 19 27 ). The oldest and most probable 
etymology of this name is that of Philo Byblius, 
wno connects it with dagan , 6 corn ’ ; Dagan was 
thus a sort of Semitic Ceres. 

IX. Worship of animals. — The early Canaanites, 
like most primitive races, worshipped animals, 


partly on account of their superior strength and 
cunning, partly because of their utility, and partly 
because of their adoption as totems of clans. In 
later days these animals woie suboidmated to the 
great gods as attributes or symbols Clay images 
of cows and bullocks, ami human figuies with the 
heads of these animals, have been found in large 
numbers m all the mounds of Palestine (see Mac- 
alister, PEFSt, 1903, p. 41 ; 1904, p. 331 ; 1907, 
p 245; Selim, Tell Ta 'annek, p. 107). The worship 
of Jahweh under the form of a bullock, and the use 
of the title vnx, ‘ bullock,’ as a name of Jahweh by 
the later Hebrews, are doubtless survivals of this 
cult. Images of horses aie also found in the 
mounds ( PEFSt , 1903, p 41), and the place-name 
Ifa^ar-susah, ‘court of the maio’ (Jos 19°), also 
suggests this cult. Sacred horses at Jerusalem are 
mentioned as late as the time of Manasseh (2 K 
23 11 ), and the Phoenician name 0 DD*ny, 1 servant of 
the hoist's,’ occurs (CIS l. 1, p 95). Bronze figures 
of serpents, and sei pent-heads as amulets, have 
been found both at Gezer and at Taanacli (PEFSt, 
1903, pp 42, 222, 1906, p. 119 ; Selim, op. eit, 112). 
The goddess ’Ashtart is often repiesented holding 
serpents in her hands. One of the towns of the 
Calebites in later Judina l>ore the name* Ir-nahash, 

‘ serpent-town,’ and the cult of a bronze serpent m 
Jerusalem lasted down to the time of He/ekiah 
(2 K 18 4 ). Figures of fishes are found at Gezer m 
different levels (PEFSt, 1902, p 342 ; 1903, i>. 39). 

The Heb place-names Beth car, ‘house of the lamb* ; Beth- 
lebaoth . 1 house of the lioriB ’ , Beth nimrah , ‘ house of the 
leopard * ; Beth-hoglah , ‘ house of the partridge/ are similarly 
formed to Beth-el , Beth-Dagon, Beth-Shemeeh, and may point to 
primitive Canaanite cults of animals at these places Other 
animal place-names that may have religious meaning are Aija- 
lon , ‘stag-town’ (Jg l 35 1212), mentioned also in the Amarna 
letters (Wmckler, 178 20, 180 67) , Uum\ah , ‘lizard ’ (Jos 16 M ) ; 
lla^ar-shual, ‘ court of the fox ’ (Jos 1529 193) , J claim, ‘ lambs ’ 
(1 S 164) ; Laish , ‘ lion ’ (Jg 1827, Is 10 80 ), occurring already in the 
list of Thutmose in (No 81) , * Eghm , * calf ’ (Jos 153J0 , also 
’ En-'eglaim , ‘spring of the two calves’ (Ezk 47 10 ) , ’En-ged.%, 

‘ spring of the kid ’ (Ezk 47 10 ) , * En-haqqorc , ‘ spring of the 
quail’ (Jg 1519) , • Ophrah , 1 young gazelle ’ (Jg 6*1, Jos 18 w ) , and 
'Ephron (Jos 15», 2 Ch IS*®), occurring already In the list of 
Thutmose hi (No 64, Muller, MVO, 1907, p 18, OLZ vi 220), 

* Arad , ‘wild ass’ (Jg l 16 ), 'E{am, ‘vulture’ (2 Ch 11°, 1 Ch 
43^) ; 'Abtabbirn, ‘ scorpions ’ (Nu 84 4 ) , Parah , * cow ’ (Jos 1823) ; 
%or'ah , * hornet’ (Jg 132) , Uamor , * ass,’ occurs as the name of 
a Canaanite (On 31- etc ), and Pi ram, ‘ wild ass,’ as the name 
of the Canaanitish king of Jarmuth (Jos 10 s ) See Baal, vol. ll 
p 287 

12 Other Nature-deities. — Besides the gods just 
enumerated, there was an immense number of 
nameless minima that presided over all sorts of 
physical objects, and weie known as their fc'dlim 
(see Baal, vol. ii. p. 291). 

(c) Ancestor- and hero-worship . — The Semitic 
Canaanites believed in the continued existence of 
the dead, and practised sacuficial rites m their 
honour. At Gezer the Amontes used as burial- 
places the caves that had previously been occupied 
as dwellings by then non-Semitic pi edecessors. 
Around the walls of these caves, in small stone 
enclosuies, the nobility w ere buried. The common 
people were piled one upon another in the middle 
of the caves. With the dead were placed food and 
drink, clothing, ornaments, weapons, seals, scarabs, 
amulets, and small figures of domestic animals, all 
of which were designed to supply the needs of the 
soul in its journey to the other world. In the 
earlier penod the dead were usually deposited in 
the contracted position of an unborn child, possibly 
to express the thought that death is birth into 
another life. Flat benches and altar-like stiuctures 
m the burial-places suggest the performance of 
sacrificial rites, and this theory is continued by the 
piesence of bones of animals and of infants in con- 
nexion with adult burials. Cup-marks found in 
the caves also attest the existence of religious prac- 
tices (see PEFSt , 1902, p. 351 ft*. ; 1903, pp. 14 ff, 
23, 396, 323 ; 1904, pp. 11911*., 324 ; 1905, pp. 32, 79, 
307 ; 1907, p. 191 ; 1908, pp. 187, 203). Similar 
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remains have been found by Sellin at Taanach and 
by Schumacher at Megiddo. 

Certain place-names in Palestine also suggest the cult of the 
dead, eg. Obhoth/g hosts’ (Nu 21 1( > f 3343?), Emeq-rephaim % 

1 valley of the shades’ (Jos 15 8 etc.). The graves of the patri- 
archs, which were reverenced by the Hebrews in later times, 
were probably survivals of ancient Canaanitish sanctuaries, e <j 
the grave of Abraham and Sarah at Hebron (On 23 19 26 y ), of 
Rachel at Bphrath (On 35 19f ), of Deborah at the oak of weeping 
(Gn 85*). of Jacob at Abel-mizraim(Gn 50 11 ), of Joseph at Shechem 
(Joe24*fy Names of the formation Jacob-el, Josepn-el, Jabne-el, 
Jezre-el, Jiphtafy-el, JeVabge-el, Jofcthe-el, Jirpe-el (see above, 
0. I. (a) x) are properly names of persons Their use as names 
of places can be explained only by an ellipsis of beth> ‘ house of,’ 
as in Ba'al-maon over agamst Beth-ba‘al-ma*on. All of these 
names, accordingly, point to a cult of real or assumed ancestors 
at their supposed places of burial (see von Gall, Altxsr Knit - 
Stdttsn, pp. 65, 120). A number of these names occur already in 
the Egyptian inscriptions, and all of them probably go hark to 
Canaanile times For other forms of ancestor-worship among 
the Hebrews that may be derived from the Oana&nites, and 
that at least help to interpret the facts just adduced, see 
Ancsstor -worship (Hebrew), vol. i. p 444 

(d) Departmental deities . — Besides Nature-gods 
and deified ancestors, the Canaanites had numerous 
divinities who presided over various aspects of 
human life or over abstract qualities. Conspicuous 
among these were — 

x. 'Ashtart, the 'Ashtoreth of the OT and the 
Astarte of the Greeks. The etymology of her 
name is obscure, but her function is clear. She 
was the goddess of sexual love and of repioduction 
(for the archaeological and literary evidence of the 
early existence of ner cult in Canaan see 'Ashtart, 
5). One of her epithets was Kadesh (cf. k e dcsha t 
4 temple harlot’), and under this name she is often 
mentioned in Egyptian texts (Muller, Asicn , 315 ; 
Egypt. Res. 32). In monuments of the XIXth 
dynasty she is depicted m un-Egyptian fashion 
facing straight forward, standing on a lion, naked, 
or clothed in a skin-tight garment, holding in one 
hand a lotus-blossom and in the other a serpent, to 
typify both the charm and the peril of her cult 
Usually she is grouped in a triad with Resheph and 
the itnyphalhc Mm. Similarly in a Bab. text 
(Reisner, Hymn . p. 139, lines 143, 145) she appears 
as the consort of Amurru-Hadad- Resheph. In all 
the mounds of Palestine large numbers of teria- 
cotta' Ashtart plaques, six or seven inches in length, 
have been discovered, and also moulds in which 
these were manufactured. They are limited to the 
later period, when the land was under Egyptian 
rule (PEFSt, 1904, p. 118; Selim, Tell Taannek , 
p. 106). The commonest type of 'Ashtart figures 
Dears a close resemblance to the Egyptian repre- 
sentations described above (see the drawings in 
Bliss-Macalister, pi. lxvi. 10-16, Ixviii. 1, 2; 
Clermont-Ganneau, Arch . Res . ii. 242; Vincent, 
Canaan , 161 ff.). A second type, which is most 
frequent at Taanach (Sellin, 106), depicts her witli 
a tall striated head-dress, necklace, anklets, and 
girdle, with her hands held to her breasts. This 
suggests rather Bab. influence. A third type has 
horns like the Egyptian Hathor ( PEFSt , 1903, 

E . 225). A fourth type has a bird-like beak and 
uge earrings (Sellin, fig. 113). Here perhaps 
Cypriote influence is to be detected. Still a fifth 
type recently discovered at Gezer (PEFSt, 1909, 
p. 15) represents the goddess with a veil, like the 
statue discovered by Oppenlieim at Tell Halaf (Das 
alte Orient , x. 1). This seems to reveal Hittite 
influence. In Taanach, Selim found 19 'Ashtarts, 
but not a single Ba'al. The same proportion holds 
true of the other mounds, and shows that 'Ashtart 
must have occupied an altogether unique position 
m the esteem of the ancient Canaanites. 

2. 'Anath. — The etymology and meaning of her 
name are obscure (perhaps from my in a transitive 
sense, 4 afflict,* 4 conquer^). That she has anything 
to do with the Bab goddess Antum , the consort of 
Anu, is extremely doubtful : (1) because the read- 
ing Antum is uncertain ; (2) because this goddess 


plays an unimportant part in eaily Bah. religion ; 
ana (3) because in Canaan this name has the initial 
guttural y, which is not found in Babylonian. 
'Anath was widely worshipped m the Semitic 
woild, and there is no reason to doubt that she 
was a primitive Semitic divinity. The place-name 
Anati in the Aniarna letters (Winckler, 125. 43) 
probably contains her name. Beth- Anath in 
Naphtali is mentioned in the list of Thutmoso III. 
(No. Ill), also in a list of Seti I. (Mtiller, 195 ; cf. 
Jos 19 88 , Jg l 38 ), and there was another Beth- Anath 
m Judah (Jos 15 B0 ). ' Anathoth, near Jerusalem, 
was also named after her (Jer l 1 ), and the father 
of Shamgar, judge of Israel, was called ' Anath , ac- 
cording to Jg3 31 (?cf. 5 6 ). Her cult had penetrated 
to Egypt as early as the reign of Thutmose III. 
(Miilfer, Asien, p. 313). A team of horses belong- 
ing to Seti I. bore the name ‘'Anath is satisfied* 
(Breasted, Anc. Rec, ni. 43). One of the dogs of 
Ramses n. was called * 'Anath is protection* 
(Breasted, m. 201). In one of his inscriptions 
Ramses HI. says. ‘'Anath and 'Ashtait are his 
shield* (Bieasted, iv. 62). On the Egyptian 
monuments 'Anath is represented m profile, mold- 
ing a shield and spear in her right hand, and a 
club in her left hand. By the Egyptians she was 
evidently regarded as a war-goddess. Her name 
occurs down to late times in Phoenician inscriptions 
(see Baethgen, Beitr. p, 52). 

3 Edom, 4 maker,* whose worship is attested by 
the names ' 0 bed -Edom (2 S 6 10 ) and D*i*o:iy (CIS 
i. 367), appears in the place-name Sha-ma-sha 
*(2£)-£m-?tt« = Shamash-Edorn, m the list of Thut- 
mose III. (No. 51 ; Muller, MVG , 1907, p. 18) ; also, 
perhaps m Udumu (Amarna, Winckler, No. 237), 
Adam (Jos H 16 ), and Admah (Gn 10 19 14 2 8 , Dt 29 s3 , 
Hos ll 8 ). In an Egyp. magical text we meet 
‘Resheph and his wife Edom* (Muller, p. 315), 
which shows that Edom was also construed as 
feminine. 

4. Aven, ‘stiength,* is perhaps present as the 
name of a deity m Beth- Aven, 4 house of strength * 
(cf. Beth-el , Bcth-Shemcsh ; Jos 7 3 18 12 , 1 S 13 5 
14 23 ). In Hos 4 ia 10 8 it appears as a sanctuary. 

5. Bezek, ‘scattering* (?), seems to be a Divine 
name in the place-name Qir-Bezek in a list of 
Ramses ill. (Muller, Eg. Res. p. 49), and in the 
name of the Canaanite king, A don 1 Bezel:, ‘my 
lord is Bezek* (Jg l 5 " 7 ). 

6. Gad, ‘fortune,’ is a well-known Semitic 
deity (see Arabs, vol. i. p 662 ; Baal, vol. ii. p. 
290) His cult survives in the place-name Migdal- 
Gad (Jos 15 37 ), and also piobably in the tribal 
name Gad. 

7. Gil, 4 joy,’ must be a god m the woman’s name 
Aoi-Gil, which cannot be translated ‘father of 
joy,* but must be translated 4 joy is a father.* 
The place-name Gilo(n) (Jos 15 M , 2 S 15 ia ) may 
also be named after him. 

8. $iba (etymology unknown) appears as a god 
in the name of the king of Jeiusalem in the 
Amarna letters, ' Abd-Hiba, 4 servant of JJiba.* 

9. Chemosh (etymology unknown) appears per- 
haps in the place - name Michmash , 4 place of 
Chemosh.* 

10 Muth, ‘death,* was a deity among the 
Phoenicians (Euseb. Praep . Evanq. i. 38), and 
appears also in the Heb personal name Ahi-moth , 
4 death is a brother* (1 Ch G 26 ). It may be found 
m the place-name 'Az-maweth (Ezr 2 s **, or Beth - 
'az-maweth, Neh 7 s8 ), ‘death is strong*; perhaps 
also in Jar -muth, a Canaanitish city (Jos 10 3 etc.), 
and Jcn-moth (1 Ch V etc.). This seems more 
likely than that we have here the Egyptian deity 
Muth. N one of the other Egyptian deities obtained 
such a foothold in Canaan that towns were named 
after them, and it is not probable that this happened 
to this relatively obscure goddess. 
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11. ' Azar, 4 help,' appears as a god in such proper 
names as Adi- Azar, ‘‘Azar is a father,* Eli- Azar, 
or' Azari-el, ‘ 'Azar is god.’ Hence the name of the 
famous maqseba Eben-czer, which was piohahly a 
survival from Canaan ltisli days, should appaiently 
be translated ‘ stone of ' Ezer. 

12 . 'E&au, ‘maker’ (cf. ‘Edom*), was worshipped 

K the Phoenicians, according to Philo Byb. (Euseb. 

aep. Evang , i. 35), who calls him Usoos. He 
seems to have been regarded as a rough huntsman, 
like 'Esau of Hebrew tradition. It is probable 
that he was known to the early Canaanites, 
although Ins name does not occur m any of our 
sources. His feminine counterpart 'AJi-ti-n'ipy 
seems to lie found in Egypt (Mullei, 316). The 
picture of her on a rock in the desert near Redesieh 
(Lepsius, Denkrmilcr, 138) lepresents her as a wild 
huntress on horseback, brand i slung a shield and 
spear. In a votive inscnption of the XVIIIth 
dynasty, according to Ebcrs, * A-si-ti of the sand is 
named along with I£adesli. 

13 . Palet, ‘deliverance,’ appeals as the name 
of a god in the place-name Beth- Palet (Jos I5 27 , 
Hell ll*j), as well as m several Heb. personal 
names 

14 . Sid, ‘ hunter,* or ‘ fisher,’ perhaps identical 
with Agreus, ‘the hunter,’ or his brother Halieus, 

‘ the fisheij’in PI 11 I 0 , 11 . 9, appears as a god in such 
Phoenician personal names as ' Abd -$id, Yaton-fpul , 
Ifan-^id , and in the compound Divine names Sid- 
Melqart and Sid-Tamt. The antiquity of his cult 
is proved by the name of the city Sul-on (Meyer, 
Gesch . 2 li. 1 , p 392). 

15 Sedeq, ‘ lighteousness,* is a god in the per- 
sonal name Ben- Sedeq (Wmckler, A mama Let. 
125 37), also 111 Adom-Sedeq (Adonizedek), the 
Canaanite king of Jerusalem (Jos 10 1 - 3 ). He sur- 
vives in the Plioen. personal names Sedeq-Rimmon 
and $edeq-melek. 

16 . Shalem, ‘ peace,’ is well attested as a Phoe- 
nician deity (Sidon, 4 ; CIG 4449 ; CIS 15 ; see 
Lidzbarski, s v ; Wmcklei, KAT 3 224) He 
appears also frequently m Heb. proper names 
such as Abi-Shalom, Shalmi-cl, etc. His worship 
in ancient Canaan seems to be established by the 
name of the city Jerusalem (in the Amarna letteis 
Uru-sahm), which may mean either ‘city of 
Shalem,* or ‘ Uru is Shalem,* and also by the 
sanctuary Jahweh-Shalom (Jg G 24 ). Tn the Amonte 
period m Babylonia he appears as Shulmanu , whose 
name was used frequently in compounding the 
names of later Assyrian kings, e.q. Sludman-ezcr 
17 . Jahweh. — Whether Jahweh was known to 
the Amoutes in Canaan and in Babylonia is a 
liotly-debated question. 

The farts are these In Neo-Babylonian documents from 
Nippur, Jewish names occur m which an initial Jeh6 is repre- 
sented by Jdbfi, eg Jahu-natanu^ Jeho-nathan (Olay, Busx- 
ness Documents of the MurashU Sons , p. 19). In the same 
documents final Jahu or Jah is represented by Jama = Jawa, 
eg Abi-jawa-Abi-jiih, Afti-jawa- Atu-jah The long list of 
names of this sort given by Olay ( Lxqht on the Old Testament, 
p. 244) leaves no doubt of the identity of Jawa with Heb Jah. 
In Assyrian, initial Jeho is represented by Jau , e g Ja-u ha-zi 
»Jeho-ahaz, Ja-udn-'di- Jeho-abad, so also «/a-«-a=Jehti At 
the end of names Jahu or Jah is also represented 111 Assyr 
by ./aw, e £ Ha-za ki-a-n— Hezekiah, Na-ad-bx-ja-a-u — Neda- 
biah, A z-r i-ja-a-u — Azariah Now, in documents of the 1st 
dynasty of Babj Ion, where Amorite names are so common, we 
find J a-u-u(m)-ilu ( Cun Texts , iv. 27), which, after the analogy 
of the Assjr names just given, seems to represent .To-el, 
‘Jahweh is God* , and in documents of the succeeding Kassite 
period we find Ja-u-ba-nl , Ja-u-a , Ja-a-u , Ja-ai-u r and the 
feminine Ja-a-u-tum (Clay, Documents from the Temple At- 
chxves of Nt ppur) Jau-bani is a name of the same type as 
Ea-banx , ‘Ea is my maker/ or llu-bani , ‘a god is my maker/ 
and it is difficult to translate it in any other way than ‘ Jahweh 
is my maker * This is the belief of Delitzsch (Babel u . Bxbel , 
p. 46), Bayce, Houunel ( ExpT , ix. 522, x. 42, xi. 270), and 
Winckler (KAT* 6611 ) Its correctness is questioned by 
Zimmern ( KAT* 468), Daiclies(ZA, 1908, p. 125 nj, and Meyer 
(Qesch.* ii. 1, p. 646) Whether Ja-PI-xlu (Cun. Texts , viii. 34) 
and Ja- % PI-itu ( ib . vii. 20), which occur in documents of the 
Hammurabi period, are to be read Ja-wx-xlu , and identified with 


Ja-um-ilu , as Delitzsch, Sayce, Hommel, and Winckler think, is 
more doubtful , still it is not impossible 
Coming now to Canaan, in one of the tablets of the Amarna 
period discovered at Taanach the name Alp-ja-iru or Abi-ya-un 
occurs (Sellin, Tell Ta 'annek, p 115) It looks as though we 
must connect this with the later Bab spelling of Jewish names 
m which Jah is represented by Ja-ma (Ja-wa) Some names 
beginning with Jah occur in the Amarna letters, and may 
possibly be Jahweh-compounde Furthermore, in place-names 
of Canaan in the early Egyptian inscriptions Jah occurs at the 
end of words in the same manner as in later Heb formations. 
In the list of Thutmose 111 (No 97) the name Ba-ti-ya-d occurs, 
which can be read only Beth-Jah (cf. Bxthiah , 1 Ch 4 18 ) This 
is precisely the same sort of formation that is found in the list 
of Shishak lla-ni-m-d (No. 96), Sha-na-y- d (No 116), Ba bi- 
y-d (No. 118), where the presumption is that these are Ileb 
names ending in Jah (Muller, Asxen, pp 162, 312 , MVG , 1907, 
p 26) Jastrow (JBL, 1894, pp. 191-227) tries to explain Jah 
in these forms, and m Heb names, not as the Divine name 
Jahweh, but as only an emphatic afformative Delitzsch 
( Paradies , p 169) regards Jah as originally a different deity 
from Jahweh Both of these theories are difficult in view of the 
facts that Jah and Jahu interchange at the ends of names, And 
that formations ending with Jah increase In Heb history in the 
same proportion as formations beginning with Jeho (Gray, Heb 
Prop. Names , p. 162) In Gn 22 214 Mori-jah is explained as 
though it were a Jahweh-compound This shows at least the 
feeling of the ancient Hebrews that Jah at the end of names 
was Jahweh Muller and Selim suggest that names of this sort 
may be due to early settling of Hebrews in Canaan , but the 
tiadition that Israel first came to know Jahweh through Moses 
is well attested by the facts that no names t ompounded with 
Jahweh are found in national tradition before the time of Moses, 
and that names of this sort are exceedingly rare before the time 
of David 

On the whole, the evidence seems favourable to 
the idea that Jahweh was known to the Aniontes 
m Canaan and in Babylonia as early as 2000 B.C. 
If this be so, it is easy to see why he was wor- 
shipped by the Kenites, fiom whom the know- 
ledge of him passed to Isiael (see, further, art 
Jahweh). 

(c) Bab. gods m Canaan — It is now known from 
the Bab. inscriptions that between 3000 and 1700 
B.C. Palestine stood almost constantly under Bab 
influence The depth of the impression that Bab 
civilization left at this time is shown by the fact 
that in 1400 B C , after Canaan had been 200 yeais 
under Egyptian rule, its people still used Baby- 
lonian for conespondence with the Pharaoh and 
with one anothei. The mounds also contain 
abundant evidence of the influence of Bab. ait (see 
Paton, Early Hist, of Syria and Palestine, p. 49 If ). 
It is not surprising, therefore, that Bab. religion 
exerted a piofound impression upon ancient 
Canaan, and that many or the gods of Babylonia 
were adopted m that land. 

1 . Sin. — The cult of the moon-god under his 
Bah. name Sin is proved by the names Sin-ai and 
the Desert of Sin, perhaps also by ntosr, the name 
of the Canaanite king of Admah (Gn 14 a ; cf Jensen, 
ZA vii. 177) On the cult of the moon in the desert 
seo von Gall, Altisr. Kultstatten , p. 2 . 

2 . Ramman-Rimmon was the Bab. equivalent 
of the Amonte Adad (the root ramdnu, ‘roar,* 

4 thunder,’ occurs only in Bab ), hut he was intro- 
duced into Canaan as a separate deity. Giti- 
Rimdni occuis in the Aonarna letteis (Winckler, 
164. 45) ^Gath-Rimmon (Jos 19 45 21 24f *, 1 Ch 6 M ( 6y >) 
We find also Rimmon-mrez (Nu 33 lfi ), the chit 
of Rvmmon (Jg 20 45 * 47 2P 3 ), the Bpring of Rimmon 
(Jos 15 82 19 7 ), Rimmon in Zebulun (Jos 19 IS , 
1 Ch 6 62 ( 77, )> and JIadad-Rimmon (Zee 12 n ), which 
is specially interesting because of its identification 
of Adad with Ram man. 

3 . Nin-ib. — The god whose name is written ldeo- 
graphically A IN -IB has lately been shown to be 
represented in Aram, translations by (Clay, 
Bab. Exp. Univ . Penn. x. 8 f. , JAOS xxviu. 135 n.; 
Studies in Memory of W. R. Harper , 1 . 287 ff.). 
This, he thinks, should be read En-maskti — En- 
marti , the Sumer, equivalent of Bel-amurru, 
‘ lord of the Amorite. In this case NIN-IB 
would be a god of the West who had migrated 
to Babylonia ; but the equivalence with En-marU 
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is very doubtful, and the name seems to be too old 
in Babylonia to have come in with the Amontes 
(see Jastrow, Bel . der Bab. u. Ass . 1. 57) More 
plausible is the pronunciation En-namnvtditi, 
‘ lord of the creatures’ (Hrozn^, BS , 1908, p. 339 ff ), 
in which case this is a genuine old Bab divinity. 
He appears m the Amarna letters in the place- 
name Bit-NIN-IB, near Gebal (Wmckler, 55. 31), 
and near Jerusalem (183 15), also in the personal 
name 'Abd-NIN-IB (53. 39), in all of which cases 
it is possible that he is merely the Bab. equivalent 
of some native Can. deity. 

4. Anu, the Bab. sky-god, is perhaps found in 
Anaharath (Jos 19 19 ), which appeals already in 
the list of Tliutmose III. (No. 52) as ( i E)-nu-h(e)-r-tu ; 
also in Ben- Ana (Amarna, 125 35). 

5. Lahmu, the god of fertility, is peihaps found 
in Beth-leheni (so Tomkins, Sayce). Beth-ephrath, 
‘house of fertility,’ which is found as an explana- 
tory gloss in Mic 5 1 (LXX), seems to confirm this 
view. That Bethlehem was the seat of a regular 
cult is evident from 1 S 20 6f * 29 , where David is 
said to have gone to Bethlehem to peifoun the 
annual sacrifices of his clan. 

6. Nabu, Nebo, the patron god of Borsinpa, the 
scribe of the gods, appears in the town Nebo in 
Moab (Nu 32 s 3H ), also Nebo in Judah (Ezr 2 JU 10 4J , 
Neh T 6 *), and Mount Nebo in Moab (Nu 33 47 , Dt 
32* 9 34 1 ). 

7. Nergal, the war-god, is found on a seal- 
cylinder of Canaamtisli woikmanship, discovered 
in the Amarna level at Taanacli, which bears 
the inscription, * Atanahili, son of {Jabsi, servant 
of Nergal.’ In this case the possibility must be 
reckoned with that Nergal is the Bab. equivalent 
of a native deity, but in any case it gives an 
interesting evidence of the syncietism that was 
going on in Canaan during this period (Selim, 
Tell Ta annek, pp. 27, 105) Nergal is also men- 
tioned in the letter of the king of Alashia 
(Cyprus) (Winckler, 25. 13, 37). A tablet con- 
taining the myth of Nergal and Eresh-kigal was 
found among tne tablets at Tell el-Amarna. 

8. Sheba'. — In the Bab. pantheon there is a 
deity Sibitti , ‘ the Seven,’ who is identified with 
the Pleiades. ‘The Seven’ are also a group of 
evil demons that aie often mentioned m incanta- 
tions (Zimmern, KAT 3 413, 459) The worship of 
Sheba' , ‘seven,’ in Palestine is shown by the 
woman’s name Bath- Sheba' , daughter of Sheba*, 
and by several other OT personal names The 
place-name Be'er-Shebct * is most naturally ex- 
plained with reference to this cult. 

Seals representing various Bab. divinities have 
been found 111 the Amonto levels at Gezer, and 
one tablet commonly called the ‘Zodiacal tablet,’ 
found in debris contemporary with the Amarna 
letters, bears the emblems of a large number of 
the Bab. gods (PEFSt, 1907, pp. 245, 263 ; 1908, 
pp. 26 ff, 78, 186, 208, 245). In the light of 
this evidence we may safely infer that the Amontes 
were familiar with the Bab. religion, and that 
many Bab, gods won an established place in their 

J >antheon Many of the Bab. elements in the 
ater Ileb. religion were probably learned by the 
Hebrew s from the Canaamtes. 

( f ) Egyptian divinities in Canaan. — During the 
Neolithic period there is no evidence of Egyptian 
intervention in Palestine, but in the earliest Semitic 
period such intervention began. King Snofru of 
the IVtli dynasty ( c . 2900 B.c.) brought cedar- 
wood from Lebanon (Breasted, Anc. Bee 1 66). 
Under Pepi I. of the Vlth dynasty, Palestine was 
invaded by an Egyptian army under the leader- 
ship of Una (Breasted, op. cit. 1. 142 f.). The 
excavations at Gezer show that Egyptian influence 
was strong there at least as early as 2500 B O., 
apd this influence continued throughout the entire 


history of this city (PEFSt, 1903, p. 309). Scarabs 
of every dynasty fiom the Vlth onward have been 
found in the vauous levels, and are an important 
aid in determining the chionology of the mound. 
A funeiaiy statue, beaung an Egyp. inscription 
of the Vltli dynasty, has also been found at Gezer 
(PEFSt, 1903, pp 36, 125) From the period of 
the Xllth dynasty a burial-cave has been dis- 
covered, containing a number of intei men ts that 
are thoroughly Egyptian, with the exception of 
embalming (JPEFSt, 1905, p. 316 ; 1906, p 122). 
A stele and a statuette of the Xllth dynasty have 
also been unearthed (PEFSt, 1904, p’. 121 ; 1906, 
p. 122). The traces of eaily Egyptian influence m 
Taanach and Megiddo are less numerous ; still they 
are not wanting The seal-cylinder of the Ham- 
murabi period, discovered by Selim at Taanach, 
boars also Egyptian emblems — an interesting 
evidence of the meeting 111 Palestine of the two 
great civilizations of antiquity. Under dynasties 
XVIII, -XIX. (1600-1200 B c.) Canaan was almost 
continuously under Egyptian rule, and its civili- 
zation received a strong Egyptian impress. A 
large Egyp. hieroglyph of the XlXtli* dynasty 
indicates the existence of an Egyp temple or 
palace at Gezer (PEFSt, 1908, p. 200) At Tell 
esh-Shihab, near Damascus, there is a votive stele 
of Seti I (PEFSt, 1904, p. 78). At Sa'adiyeh, 
east of the Sea of Galilee, is a monument of 
Iiamses 11. (ZDPV xiv. p. 142), and at the mouth 
of the Nahrel-Kelb, near Beirut, are inscriptions of 
several Egyp. kings. In view of these facts, it is 
not surprising that Egyp. religion found consider- 
able acceptance m ancient Canaan 

1. Hath or, the Egyptian goddess of love, was 
early identified with ^Ashtait, as is shown by 
the artistic representations of this goddess. She 
lias frequently the hoi 11s and other attributes of 
Hathor (see above, p 182). The Ba'alat of Gebal 
was represented in precisely the same manner 
as Hathor, with the solar disk between two I101 ns 
(Meyer, Gesch 2 11 1, p 394), and in Egypt she was 
known as the Hathor of Gebal (Muller, Asien, 
p. 314). 

2. Bes, the ugly dwarf -god, was more popular 
in Canaan than any other Egyptian deity. Numer- 
ous images of him are found m the mounds at 
all levels (PEFSt, 1903, p. 122 ; 1904, p. 288 ; Selim, 
Tell Ta' annek, p. 105). 

3. Other Egyptian figures, supposed to represent 
Ptah, Osiris, Sebek, etc., have been found m 
single specimens (PEFSt, 1903, pp. 48, 122; Selim, 
Tell Ta' annek, p. 107). 

a. Scarabs were used as amulets in Canaan as 
in Egypt, and were bulled with the dead. They 
have been found in large numbers (PEFSt, 1902, 
p. 365 ; 1903, pp. 21, 390 ; 1904, pp. 20, 224 ; 1905, 
pp. 186, 188 ; 1907, p. 266 ; Selim, Tell Ta' annek, 

p. 111). 

5. Amon-Re, the patron of Thebes, and the 
chief god of the empire so long as Thebes was 
the capita], received much compulsory service 
m Canaan during the period or the Egyptian 
supremacy. After life victorious campaigns, Thut- 
mose ill. gave three cities in Northern Syria 
to Amon (Breasted, Anc . Bee. 11 223). In the 
Amarna letters (Knudtzon, 59. 9) the people of 
Tump say : ‘ The gods and the (wooden) mutashshu 
naprillan of the King of Egypt dwell in Tump * 
Rib-Addi of Gebal invokes Amon as ‘the god of 
the king’ (Winckler, 54. 4). In another letter he 
couples him with the Ba'alat of Gebal (Wmckler, 
67. 5). Amon also occuis in one of the tablets 
from Taanach (Selim, Tell Ta' annek, p. 119). In 
other cases Amon was identified with the native 
sun -god Shamash. Thus Rib-Addi combines 
Shamash with the Ba'alat of Gebal in the same 
manner in which he combines Amon (Winckler, 
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87. 62 fl*.). Similarly, when Abimilki of Tyre 
calls the Pharaoh Sham ash, he is thinking of 
Atnon (Winckler, 150. 611 ) One Canaanite beats 
a name compounded with Amon, namely, A man- \ 
hath* (Wmekier, 134). Ramses ill. leeouis the ' 
building of a temple m Zulu, in Syria, where theie 
was a gloat statue of this god, to which the 
people of Syna biought their presents (Breasted, 
Anc. lice. iv. 123). It was also custornaiy foi the 
Pharaoh to send an image of Amon to one of 
his friends m Canaan upon whom he wished to 
confer honour. Thus, in the reign of Ramses XII 
(c. 1100 B C.), Hnhor, the high priest of Amon 
at Thebes, sent a certain Wenamon to eatry an 
image called ‘Amon of the Wav’ to Gebal, and 
to bring back thence cedai-woou (Breasted, Anc. 
Rec . iv. 27811.), Incidentally it is mentioned that 
the forefatlieis of the king of Gebal had spent 
their days sacrificing to Amon (p. 283). This 
king of Gebal had a butlei called Pen-Anion 
(p. 284). The cult of Amon never took a strong 
hold upon the atlection of the Canaamtes, for he 
was identified in tlioir minds with the exactions 
of the Egyptian government. So soon as Egyptian 
authority was relaxed, his worship died out, and 
it has left no traces in any of the place-names 
of the land. The report of Wenamon shows eleaily 
how Amon had lost piestige in Canaan by the 
time of tho XX th dynasty. 

6. The cult of the Pharaoh.— In Egypt the 
Pharaoh was worshipped as an mcai nation of 
Amon-Re, and in the palmy days of Egyptian rule 
this dogma was enfoicud in Canaan The image 
of the king was set up m oeitain cities alongside 
of that of Amon, and on stated occasions the 
Syrian punces were requned to pay homage to 
it(Wmcklci, 51. 9f.). The worship of the king 
seems to have consisted clneily in the burning 
of incense ; henc e, w lien a beleagueied town wished 
to surrender, it signified this by bolding up a 
lighted censer on its battlements (Muller, Asicn y 
p. 305) One of these censeis found at Megiddo 
is depicted in the frontispiece of Schumacher’s 
Tell el-Mutcwlhm The wnters of the Tell el- 
Amarna letteis addiess the king as ‘my loid, 
lord of the lands, my fathei, my sun, the sun of 
heaven, tho sun of the lands, my god, the In oath 
of my life.’ Occasionally they append ‘son of 
Shamas^ as a translation of the Egyp title ‘ son 
of Ro/ with the absurd result that the Phaiaoh 
is entitled both ‘ sun * and ‘ son of the sun ’ 
These were conventional foimulas that the 
Canaamtes did not take at all seriously, and 
tho moment that Egyptian rule was relaxed the 
worship of the Pharaoh ceased along with that of 
his father Amon-Re. 

II. The Sanctuaries of Canaan.— ( a) I [oh/ 
cities . — A large number of places in Canaan show 
by the meanings of their names that they weie 
set apart as sanctuaiies. 

Thus, in the annals of Thutmoge in , we meet %adesh, 1 the 
sanctuary ’ (No 1) Amarna tftdahi , Hasah, ‘ asylum * (No 3)— 
Amarna llazi , ibhath, ‘sacrifice’ (No Q)- r fubtbi (Amarna 
127), 'No-r-p-’a, ‘healing-place* (No 29), of Jirpe-el (Jos 
18 27 ), Akshaph , ‘sorcery* (No 40), Uekalayim , ‘two temples’ 
(No. 89) In the Amarna letters we meet in Northern Syria 
Bit-arha , ‘house of the new moon* (Knudtzon, S3 29); Bit- 
NIN-1B (Winckler, 55 31), Bit-tiri, ‘house of the turtle- 
dove’ (?) (Wmokler, 82 12) , Bur-Selem, ‘the well of Selem* 
(Winckler, 71 04, 07), $uiuna, Sidon (from the god Sid) , in 
Palestine west of the Jordan, Ajaluna , * stag-town ’ (Win< kler, 
173 20), Btt-NIN-I B (Winckler, 183 15), (frusahm , ‘city of 
Shalem’, in Palestine cast of the Jordan, Abhtarti (Winckler, 
142 10,287 21) 

Many place-names in Israel show by their meaning, or by 
something connected with them, that thev aro survivals of 
ancient Can ganctuanes Such are Beer-Sheba , ‘the well of 
the Seven’; Hebrvn , ‘alliance’, Cannel , ‘garden,’ in Judah, 
where a feast occurred (IS 25 2 7) and where there was a 
standing-stone (1 8 lft 12 ), Beth ' Anath , ‘house of ‘Anath’ 
(Jos 19®* etc.) , Kiryath-ie'cn tin, or Ba al Judah (Jos 15°), where 
the ark was long deposited (1 S (>- 1 , 2 S 0 2 ) , ' E n-skeme^h , 
‘spring of the suu* (Jos 15 * 18 17 ) , Migdal-Gad, ‘tower of 


the god of fortune ’ (Jos 16^) , Beth Lehem , * house of Labmu * : 
Beth-Dagon , ‘house of Dagon* (Jos 15B) , Jabne-el , ‘a cod 
builds, * apparently the name of a deified ancestor (Jos lfiR) , 
Ba'al-perazirn , ‘ 11a al of tho clefts * (2 a ft 20 ) , Ba/al-hamon 
(Ca 8U), 'temelp ha-elak , ‘valley of the sa< red tiee’ (1 8 17 lf ), 
Jezre-el , ‘a god sows,* apparently a deified ancestor (Jos 
lft 56 ) , Nebo , named after the Bab god Nabu (Ezr 22® 10^) ; 
Ir-nahash , ‘city of the serpent* (1 Ch 4 1 -) , ‘ EmeJp repkavm, 
‘the valley of the ghosts* (Josl6 8 ), Gilgal , ‘the stone circle’ 
(Dfc 11**° etc ) , Mi^pah, *a place of worship for the Israelites’ 

(1 8 7 6 10i7 lf ) , liamah, ‘the height,’ where sacrifice occurred 
(1 S 912 , of II 08 ft 8 ) , Gibeath-ha-elohun , ‘the hill of God* 

(1 S 105) , Ba'al-tamar, ‘Ba'al of the palm-tree* (Jg 2033 ) % 
Gibeon , ‘the height,’ where there was a great high place 
(1 K 3 4 ), * Analhoth , ‘the ‘Anaths,’ whero a family of priests 
was settled (1 K 2 26 , Jer l 1 ) , Nob, where there was a temple 
and a priesthood of Jahwoh (IS 22 ^) , Ba'al-hazoi , * Ba’al of 
the enclosure ’ (2 S 13 23 ) , Beth-el , * house of the god ’ , Timnath - 
heres, ‘precinct of the sun’ (Jg 2 °) , Ba'al- shaluha (2 K 4 42 1, 
Shiloh , where there was a temple of Jahweh (1 8 l u 24 ) , 
Shechem , where there was a holy tree, ‘ the oak of the 
diviner’ (On 12®, Dt ll 30 ), a holy stone (Jos 24^), and an 
altar (On 127 3320 ) ; • Ophiah , *\oung gazelle,* w here there 
was a holy tree and a holy stone (Jg 6 ) : Pir'athon , where 
was shown the grave of the hero ’A bd on (Jg 12 15 ) , * Ayyalon , 
‘stag-town,’ where there was a grave of the hero *E>lon 
(Jg 12 12 , note the identity of the consonants m the name of 
the hero and of the place), Jiphtah-el , ‘the god opens’ 
(Jos 19 11 27), apparently the name of a tribal hero , Gibe'ath 
ham moreh, * hill of the oracle* (Jg 7 1 ) , Kedeith , ‘ the Hanctuary ’ 
(Jg 4 11 , 1 Ch fi57(7ii)), Shamir , ‘guardian,’ the burial-place of 
the hero Tola' (Jg 1 (B) , Migdal-el, ‘ tower of the god,’ (Jos 11)38) , 
Beth nhemezh , ‘house of the sun* (Jos ISM 8 , I 8 <B 4 13), called 
also lr-shemesh , ‘ city of the sun ’ (Jos 19 41 ) , Ne’i el, ‘ trembling(?) 
of the god’ (Jos 19^7) , Timnah, ‘the sacred precinct’ (Jg 147 
etc ) , Ba'al-Gad (Jos 1117 etc.), Dan, ‘the judge,’ where there 
was a temple (Jg 18**0), * Auhtaroth , ‘the Astartes,’ probably 
to be read as a singular 'Ashtart (Jos 1331)- Be’eshtarah, or 
llcth-Abhtart (Jos 21 2 ?) , Zaphon, 4 tho north’ (Joa IS 2 ?) , 
Mi%pah, ‘the watch-tower,* connected with tho legends of 
Jacob and Laban (Gil 31), and a place of assembly for Israel 
(Jg ll 11 ), Mahanaim , where the angels of God appeared to 
Jacob (Un 32 2 •*) t Penuel, ‘face of the god* (Gu S 2 «) f Goren 
ha- at ad, where Ja(*ob was buried (Gn 50 l )l) , 'Ataruth, whence 
Mesha carried away ‘the altar of its beloved,* le its god 
(Mesha 1 /iso* line 20 ) , lia'al-Pe-or (Nu 2 ft 3 5 etc ) , Nebo, named 
after the Bab god Nabu (Nu 32 3 etc ) , Beth- Ba'al- Me' on (Joa 
1317) ; Bamoth ba'al, ‘high places of the Ba'al* (Nu 22*1, Joa 
1317) , NahaU-el , ‘brook of the god’ (Nu 21 * 9 ) , Shitjun, ‘the 
acacias,* where Israel w r as seduced to Moabite rites (Nu 25 1 , 
Hos 9 10 ) In all these cases it is probable that we are 
dealing with am lent Can sam tuanes that were appropriated 
more or less completely by the Israelites to the service of 
Jahweh 

( 6 ) Sactcd natural objects — The sanctity of the 
places that have just been mentioned was due in 
most cases to the presence in them of some awe- 
lnspiung natuial object in winch the deity was 
believed to manifest Ins presence. Such were 
springs, trees, mountains, and eaves All of these 
holy objects that we meet m the OT were doubt- 
less an inheritance from the Canaamtes (see Baal, 
vol. li pp 283-288, where full lists aro tfiven) 
The sanctuary at Sinai seems to have been a cave 
(Ex 33‘- 3 , I K ID**) ; so also at Hebron (Gn 23 u ) 
In Ge/er a cave was leverenced by the primitive 
Neolithic inhabitants, and letained its sanctity as 
pait of the high place down through Semitic times 
(. PEFSt , 1903, p. 24). 

(c) High plates . — In connexion with such holy 
objects, sacied enclosuies, known as bdmdth , ‘hi^h 
places/ wore established. In the earliest times 
these were open to the sky, hem^ meiely fenced 
off from the adjacent temtory by walls or linos of 
stones. The high place at I’ell os-S&h was leot- 
angular in form. At the tw'o enc(s there were 
small chambers, and on one side was the entiance 
(Bliss- Maeahster, Excavations , tig 9) Most of 
the sanctuaiies of Canaan were of this simple type, 
and remained so throughout the entile Israelitish 
period. No certain traces of coveied temples have 
been discovered m the excavations; neveitheless, 
it is ceitain that such temples existed in the larger 
cities. We have noticed aheady the one that 
Ramses III built for Amon-Re in Zahi, and m the 
letter of Rib-Addi of Gebal (Wmcklei, 71. 59) we 
lead: ‘Let not the king, my loid, neglect the city, 
for theie is much -alvei and gold m it ; great will he 
the spoil in its temple (bit-ilumshi) it it is captured/ 
The mention of ‘gods/ i.e. images, that have been 
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earned off from other places also suggests that 
theic must have been houses in which these images 
were kept. A small terra-cotta model from Gezer 
represents a deity seated within a coveied edifice 
( PEFSt , 1908, p. 22), The OT alludes frequently 
to the high places of the Canaamtes, mostly m 
commands to destroy them. The equipment of the 
high places consisted of — 

x. Mas$eb6th, or standing-stones. — In all Semitic 
lands the most primitive and the most persistent 
symbols of the deity were the massebbth, or 
standing-stones (see Mas$eba). Tall, slender 
stones were phallic emblems and represented male 
divinities, while small conical stones depicted the 
female breast and topresented female divinities 
(see 'Ashtakt, 4; Spoer, ZATW , p. 286). The 
OT frequently refeis to these as used by the 
Canaamtes, and commands that they shall be 
destroyed lest they seduce the Isiacdites to worship 
strange gods (Ex 23 s4 34 1J , Lv 26\ Dt 7° 12 *). 
These prohibitions date from a late period In 
early times Israel appropnated the ?nas$eb6th of 
Its predecessors, and dedicated them to the service 
of Jahweh. A large number of these sacied 
stones are mentioned in the earlier writings of the 
OT (see Baal, vol. ii. p. 287) They were probably 
inherited from the earlier inhabitants of the land 
In the list of Thutmose III. (No 11) we meet 
Kirjath-nesib , ‘ town of the standing-stone 5 

(Muller, OLZ 11 . 138). The excavations have 
revealed .such pillars in the high places of all the 
cities. At Tell es-^&li there weio three standing- 
stones within the sacred enclosure (Bhss-Macalister, 
fig. 9). At Gezer there was an alignment of eight 
huge stones. The second stone in the line from 
N. to S. is much smaller than the rest, and has 
been worn smooth by rubbing, kissing, or sacri- 
ficing upon it. It was evidently the most sacred 
object in the temenos, and the conjecture is reason- 
able that it was the symbol of the mother-goddess 
‘Ashtart, whose plaques are found in such large 
numbers in all levels of the mound. She was the 
analogue of the ancient Semitic matriarch. Conse- 
quently the seven tall stones 111 the line must 
represent male divinities who were regarded as the 
polyandrous consorts of ‘Ash tart (see PEFSt , 
1903, p 25 ft , 287 ; 1904, pp. 118, 196 ; Macahstei, 
Bible Side-Lights, p. 57 [a photograph of the 
stones is given on p, 51]). The enormous number 
of phallic emblems found in the strata covering 
the floor of the high place prove that it was 
devoted to the cult of the reproductive forces 
of Nature (PEFSt, 1903, p 36) Two pillars 
surrounded with cup-marks were found by Selim 
in the high place at Taanach (Tell Ta'annek, p. 
104). Pillars with cup-marks upon them were 
discovered by Schumacher at Megiddo (Tell el - 
Muteselhm, pp. 105 ff., 125 ft*., 163 ft.). Those 
lllars, unlike those at Gezer, are artificially 
ewn, and hence should perhaps be classified as 
hammdnim rather than massebOth (see Baal, vol. 
ii. p. 287). 

2 . Asher im. — The dshertm , or sacred posts, were 
indispensable accessories of Canaanite nigh places 
(see art. Poles). The Hebrews adopted these from 
the Canaanites along with the maqsebOth, and they 
were used in the cult of Jahweh down to the 
Deuteronomic reformation. After that time an 
effort was made to destroy them (Ex 34 18 , Dt 7® 
12®). At an early date ‘Ash tart was confused with 
her symbol, so that Ashera w T as used as a proper 
name. She appears in Babylonia, m connexion 
with the A monte migration, in tablets of the 
JJarnmuiabi dynasty. In one inscription set up 
in honour of Hammurabi by a ceitain Ibi- 
Ashratum, she appears as ‘Ashratum, bride of the 
king of heaven, mistress of luxury and splendour, 
dwelling in the mountain, the merciful one who 


reverently supplicates lier husband’ (Hommel, 
A iifs. u . Abh . p. 211 ff.). In a seal published by 
Sayco (ZA vi. 161) she is coupled with Ramman 
in the same manner as ‘Ash tart is coupled else- 
where ; and in a hymn she is associated with 
Annum, the equivalent of Ramman (Reisner, 
Hymn. p. 139). In Babylonia, Ashera is regarded 
as a goddess of the desert, or of the west-land 
(Zimmern, KAT* 432). Abd-Ashirta , ‘servant of 
Asheia,’ is mentioned in the Amarna letters more 
frequently than any other person. In one letter 
(Wmckler, 40. 3) he calls himself ’ Abd -Ash-ta- 
[ar]-fr, i e ‘ servant of * Ashtart,’ winch shows the 
equivalence of the two names. In one of the 
tablets from Taanach (Selim, p. 113) we read 1 ‘If 
the fingei of the goddess Ashirat shall indicate, 
let one obseive and obey.’ The dshertm , being 
made of wood, have not survived in any of the 
mounds of Palestine. 

3 . Altars — In the most ancient high places there 
weie piobably no altars. The ma$s'fbd served both 
as idol and as altar. Subsequently a separate 
stone or a mound of earth was set apait for pui poses 
of sacrifice. In the high place of Gezer no altar 
w as found, but a hollowed block of stone standing 
near one of the pillars may have been used to 
leceive blood or offerings (PEFSt, 1903, p. 31). 
At Taanach, in the lowest Semitic level, Selim 
found a lock-hewn altar with cup-marks and a 
diain for carrying off the blood (Selim, pp. 34, 103). 
A similar lock-altar was found by Schumacher at 
Megiddo (Tell el-Mutesclhm , p. 155 fl ). In both 
of these cases remains of sacrifices and religious 
emblems found on the spot leave no doubt as to 
the character of the stono blocks. The altars of 
the Canaanites are mentioned repeatedly in the 
OT (Ex 34 18 , Dt 7° 12 3 , Jg 2 2 ), and it is probable 
that the famous altars which the Isiaelites tiaced 
back to patnarchal tunes were derived from 
their predecessors (Gn 12 7f - 13 4 * 18 22 9 26 20 33 20 
35 lff *). 

4. Images. — Images were not a part of the 
equipment of most of the high places, for in early 
times the ma^sebd served both as idol and as altar. 
The OT mentions ma^ebCth, hammdnim , dshertm , 
and altars, as found m the Canaanite high places, 
but rarely images ( Jg G 25 , 2 Ch 14 8 ’ 8 34 4_y ) Never- 
theless, idols were in use in the larger cities. In 
an Amarna letter (Wmckler, 105 27) Rib-Addi of 
Gebal writes to the Pharaoh : 1 If no troops are at 
hand, then send ships that may fetch us alive to 
my lord along with the gods. Here evidently 
images are meant. In another letter (Winckler, 
138 rev. 18 ff.) Akizzi of Qatna writes: ‘O lord, 
thy fathers made Shamash, the god of my father, 
and put their name upon him. But now the king 
of the Ilittites has carried oft Shamash, the god of 
my father. Let the king know, accordingly, how 
it stands with the god ; and if Shamash, the god 
of my father, is to return to 1110 , then let the heart 
of my lord care for him and give gold for Shamash, 
the god of my father, as thy fathers have done, 
and let my lord put his name upon Shamash along 
with the former one.’ This show's that in this 
period, as in later times, idols were taken prisoners 
of war, and that conquerors were in the habit of 
carving their names upon them (cf. KIB 1 . 26 f. ; 
ii. 62 f., 130 f.). 

Images such as might have been used for public 
worship have not been found in any of the mounds 
of Palestine. The 'Ashtart plaques, which have 
been excavated in such numbers, were apparently 
not meant for worship, but for presentation as gifts 
to the goddess, like the votive figures that have 
been discovered at the Argive Herceuin, Delos, and 
other ancient Greek sanctuaries. The fact that 
they are always broken shows that, when they 
had accumulated in too great quantities, they 
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were destroyed by the priests in order to prevent 
their being used again. Apart from these, and 
the little hgures of deities impoited fioni Egypt, 
representations of gods in human form are lare in 
Canaan. It is unceitain whether the few statu- 
ettes that have been found aie leally idols (PEFSt, 
1907, p. 246 ; 1908, p. 23 ; Schumacher, Tell eF 
Muteselhm , p. 61; Vincent, Canaan , ch. in.). 
Evidently fetish-stones continued to be the chief 
symbols of the great gods down to late times, 
figures of animal-gods are more common (see 
above, p. 181). 

III. Religious rites of the Canaanitks.— 
I. Animal-sacrifice. — Masscbdth and altars imply 
the existence of sacrifice. We must suppose that 
the zebah , or sacrificial meal, as it was practised 
among the Arabs, Hebrews, and other Semites, 
existed also in Canaan. Animals that were re- 
garded as proper for food were brought to the 
sacred stone or altar and were slam upon it, and 
the blood was poured out at the base of the stone 
Parts of the animal were then given to the god by 
throwing them into a pit, or by burning ; and 
other part*4 were eaten by the worshippers in a 
meal of communion. The report of Wenamon 
speaks of a daily sacrifice ofteied in the foi tress of 
Zakar-ba'al, king of Gebal (Breasted, Anc , Fee 
iv. 280 f.). Direct evidences of animal-sacnfiees 
are not frequent in the mounds, since the eating of 
the animals resulted in the scatteung of then 
skeletons. Nevertheless, accumulations of hones 
in the strata near all the high places make it 
evident that among the Canaamtes, as among the 
early Hebrews, every slaughtei was at the same 
time a sacrifice (of. PEFSt, 1902, p. 32) 

2 . Infant-sacrifice. — Traces of lnfant-saciifice 
are much moie clear. In the Canaamte levels of 
all the mounds, jars containing the bones of new- 
born infants have been found in laige numbers, 
buried beneath the floors of the high places, under 
the corners and thresholds of houses, and m other 
places where sacufico would naturally occur 
(Petrie, Tell el-IIesy, p 32 ; PEFSt , 1902, pp. 303, 
362; 1903, pp. 32 if, 121; 1904, p. 119; 190G, pp. 
63 f., 117 f., 159; Selim, p. 35; Schumacher, p 18). 
With these infants weie deposited small jais con- 
taining food and dunk. In some instances the 
bones showed signs of burning, but usually tins 
was not the case. Tho jars were often filled with 
fine sea-sand. It is evident that fii st-born infants 
were sacrificed in honour of the mother -goddess, 
the giver of children. Such rites were common 
among all the Semites (see Ammonites, vol. i. p 
391) ; it is not surprising, therefore, to find them 
among the Amontes. 

3. Sacrifice of adults was not so common as 
sacrifice of children; still* it was occasionally 
practised. In several cases the upper halves of 
bodies have been found in tombs, while the lower 
halves are missing. The analogy of rites in other 
parts of the world leads to the conjecture that 
these are cases of sacrifice {PEFSt, 1903, pp, 17 ft., 
51 ; 1908, p. 186). The skull of a man was found 
in the high place at Gezer (PEFSt, 1903, p. 225 ; 
1904, p. 118). In a bank of hard earth near the 
high place a number of human bones were found 
(PEFSt, 1903, p. 317). Tho head of a girl was 
also found near the standing-stones (PEFSt, 1907, 
p. 268). Foundation-sacrifices of adults, buned 
under the corners of buildings, are frequent in 
all the mounds (PEFSt, 1903, p. 224; 1904, p 
391; 1905, p. 198; 1908, p. 186; MNDPV , 1905, 

p. 10). 

4. Lamp and bowl deposits. — In the period 
contemporaneous with Egyptian rule in Canaan, 
deposits of lamps placed between two bowls begin 
to occur under the corners or thresholds of houses, 
in positions where formerly sacuficed infants were 


buried. It is clear that these are intended as 
substitutes foi child -^acii lice The lamp, the 
symbol of life, takes the place of the life of the 
cnild. In a few cases both the sign and tho thing 
signified aie deposited togethei Lamp and howl 
deposits become mcieasmgly frequent in the upper 
Canaanite and Israelite levels, and jai -burials 
decrease in the same ratio, until, about the time 
of the Exile, jar- burials cease altogether and only 
lamp and howl deposits remain (PEFSt, 1903, 
pp. 10 f., 228, 299, 306 ft.). 

5. Incense. — Tt is known fiom the Egyptian in- 
set iptions that incense was ottered to the Pharaoh 
(Muller, Asien, p. 305), and there is no doubt that 
it was also presented to the god^. In the annals 
of Thutmose III. it is often mentioned as part of 
the tribute from Canaan (see Breasted, Anc Rec t , 
Index, s.v. 4 Incense 5 ). The town Lebonah, 4 frank- 
incense 5 (Jg 2l ly ), is mentioned already in the list 
of Thutmose III. (No 10). Incense-burners have 
been found in tho mounds (Schumaehei, Tell el- 
Mutesdl 1 m , f r on lisp lcce ) . 

6. Libations must also have been ofteted, but it 
is difficult to tell w Inch of the vessels found in the 
mounds were used foi this puipose. A sherd of 
the Isiaelite period fiom Laclnsh (Bliss, p. 102) 
hears apparently the inscription "ion*?, 1 for making 
libation. 

7. Music. — A large rattle was found m the 
temple enclosuie at Gezci (PEFSt, 1903, p. 46) 
Similar ones have been discovered at Laclnsh 
(Bliss, pp. 117, 120), and at Taanach (Selim, p. 19). 
It is conjectured that they were used 111 the cult, 
like the sistia of the Egyptians, to mark time m 
the chanting of hymns Musical instruments 
were part of the spoil earned away from Canaan 
by tho Egyptians ; and two Egyptian instruments, 
the kcn'noru, or 4 lyie, 5 and th unataln, or ‘castanet, 5 
have Semitic names, and were probably derived 
fiom Canaan. The presence of musical instill- 
ments implies tho existence of song, and song 
implies a development of poetry. If theie was 
seculai song, theie was doubtless also song in the 
seivice of the gods, as in Egypt and Babylonia. 
Such poetic eftusions addressed to the Phaiaoh as 
we meet in the letters of Yabitin, governor of 
Joppa (Wmckler, No. 214), or of Abimilki, king 
of Tyie (Wmckler, 149), would scaicely have been 

lossihle, if the scribe had not been familiar with 
lynms to the gods. The long influence of Bab. 
civilization in Canaan also makes it piobablo that 
the psalm-type of composition had aheady found 
its way into that lamb 

8. Amulets, designed to protect the wearer 
against evil influences, were worn by the Canaan- 
ltes in all periods. The most common type was 
the so-called 4 Hoius-eyes, 5 derived from Egypt, 
and intended to protect the weaier against the 
evil eye (PEFSt, 1903, p. 213; Bi eas ted, A ncient 
Records, Index, s v. ‘Eye-amulets’). For other 
types of amulets see Vincent, Canaan , p. 176 f., 
and artt. Charms and Amulets. 

9. Divination. — In one of the cuneiform letters 
from Taanach we read : 4 If the linger of the 
goddess Ashirat shall indicate, let one observe 
and obey 5 (Sellin, p. 113). Tins shows that sooth- 
saying was practised at sanctuaries, as in later 
Israel. The existence of oracles is furtliei estab- 
lished by the names of many Canaamtish holy 
places: e.g . Akshaph, ‘divination 5 (Jos 1 1 1 etc.) ; 
1 En-mishpat, 4 the spnng of decision, 5 at Kadesh , 
‘the sanctuary 5 ; the terebinth of moteh, ‘the 
oracle 5 (Gn 12® f * 13 1H ) ; the terebinth of me onenxm, 

‘ the diviners 5 (Jg 9 ,i7 ) ; Gibe at h ham-moreh, ‘hill 
of the oracle 5 (Jg 7 1 )* 

10. Priests.— Sanctuaries and oiacles imply the 
existence of priests w r ho guarded the slinnes and 
cultivated the means of divination, like the old 
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Arab kahanat and the old Heb. kdhdntm. In a 
letter of Rib-Addi of Gebal to the Pharaoh 
(Knudt/on, 83. 52), mention is made of a certain 
4 Ummahnu, whose husband is Ishkiuu, handmaid 
of the Ba'alat.’ Evidently she was a pnestess of 
the great goddess of Gebal. Akiz/i of tjatna com- 
plains of the Hittites that they have binned the 
city and cairied away its gods and its nui-ti people. 
Prom the connexion mu-ti can haidly mean any- 
thing else than ‘ pnes ts.’ 

XX. Prophets. — The lepoit of Wenamon (c 1100 
13 c.) relates ol the king of Gebal : 4 Now while he 
sacrificed to his gods, the god seized one of the 
noble youths, making lum fienzied, so that ho 
said, Bring the god lather * Bung the messengei 
of Anion f . . . Now, while the fienzied youth 
continued in frenzy during the night, I found a 
ship bound foi Egypt’ (Bieasted, Anc. lice. iv. 
280). This shows that the ecstatic prophets of 
Ba'ai and Asliera that we meet m later Heb. 
history were no new thing among the Canaamtes 
(1 K 18 19 ). 

Of other Canaamte religious institutions we have 
no direct evidence, and can only diaw mfeiences 
from the analogy of the Hebrews and ol other 
Semitic peoples. In all mobalnlity the ritual of 
the Canaamtes did not diner greatly from that of 
Israel m the pio-piophetic penod. 

Literature — See the bibliographies under 'Amm, 'Abiitart, 
and I3 aal, and, in addition, Petrie, Tell el-Uesy (1801) ; W. M. 
Muller, Asien und Buropa nach altagypt Denkmdlern (1893) , 
Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities (1894) , Winckler, Die Thon- 
tafeln von Tell-el-Amama ( -KIB v , 1890 [Eng tr The Tell-el- 
Amarna Letters ]) , Trampe, Synen vor dem Eindnngen der 
Israelitcn (1898) , von Gall, Altisr Knltstutten (1898) , Paton, 
The Early History of Syria and Palestine (1901) , Bliss- 
Macalister, Excavations in Palestine during the years 1898- 
1900 (1902) , Macalister, * Reports on the Excavation of Gezcr/ 
PEFSt. 1902-9, Maspero, Hist anc des peuple j d’ orient 
(1904 ff ) | Sellin, Tell Ta'annek (1904) , Lagrange, Etudes sur 
les religions sfon ittques (1905), Ranke, Early Bab Personal 
Names from the piibhahed Tablets of the so-called Hammurabi 
Dynasty (1905), W M. Mtiller, Egyptological Researches 
(1900), Breasted, Ancient Recards of Egypt (1906-7), with 
valuable index , Petrie, Researches m Sinai (1900) ; Mac- 
alister, Bible Side- Lights from the Mound of Gezer (1907), 
Vincent, Canaan d’aprbs Vexploi ation rtcente (1907), 
Thureau-Dangin, * Die sumer. und akkud Konigsinschiifteu ’ 
(= Vorderasiat Bibliothek , i 1 [1907]), W M. Mhller, 
*Die Paldstinahste Thutmosis m / MVG xn 1 [1907], 
Hoschander, ‘ Die Personennamen auf dem Obelisk des 
Manishtusu,’ ZA xx [1907] 240 , Knudtzon, Die El-Amarna- 
Tafeln (1907 ff ) , Schumacher, Tell el-Mutesellim (1908) , 
Cook, The Religion of Ancient Palestine (1908), Breasted, 
A History of Eaypt* (1908), Cormack, Egypt xn Asia (1908), 
H. P. Smith, ‘Theophorous Proper Names in the Old Testa- 
ment/ in Old Test and Sem. Studies in Memory of W. R 
Harper (1908), pp 86-64 ; Spoer, * Versui h einer Erklarung des 
Zusammenhangs zwisohen Dolmen, Mai- und Schalensteinen 
in Palastina,' ZATW xxviii [1908] 271, E. Meyer, Gesch des 
Altertuins l (1909), Dalman, ‘Napflocher,* in Palastina 
Jahrbuch , 1908, pp 23-53, Gressmann, ‘Dolmen, Masseben, 
und Napflocher,* ZATW xxix [1909] 118 fl , Sellin, 4 Profan 
oder sakial,* Mernnon , ii [1909] 211 ff. A useful summary of 
recent results of research will be found in Driver’s Modem 
Research as illustrating the Bible (Schweioh Lectures, 1908), 
esp. Lectt. ii. and m. LEWIS BAYLES PATON. 

CANDLE. — The root of this word appears in 
the Lat. candcrc, ‘ to bhine ’ ; the term itself is 
directly derived from candela, an old woul m 
Latin speech, having apparently the same moaning. 
It came m with Christianity, and has held a 

rominent place in our literature ever since, owing 

oubtless to the use of candles in religious and 
superstitious customs, and the hguiativo and sym- 
bolical associations of thought connected with this 
use. The importance of the term in English speech 
is well shown in Murray’s OED. Here we shall 
confine attention to religious and ecclesiastical 
usage. 

The use of artificial lights in religious cere- 
monies and observances is not by any means 
confined to the Christian Church ; it has been 
characteristic of religious customs far into anti- 
quity, and is not to be explained by considerations 
of utility alone. It springs from a sense of the 


symbolism inherent in Nature and m the powers 
and energies of the \ isible world. The human 
mind has a deep presentiment of a woild behind 
and above the senses, and naturally sees in the 
more striking phenomena of the world the images 
and symbols of things unseen. Light is the most 
ethereal of all matenal things, fuliilling as it does 
so many benehcent functions in the world, and has 
long been consecrated in the sphoie of leligion as 
a symbol of Deity, of Codlike qualities and powers, 
of truth, punty, holiness, of that which enlightens 
and puniies the soul In the Biblical sphere light 
in its highest sense is given to man m Revelation 
and in the institutions of religion, in which the 
ideas of the former are embodied. Of this, the 
golden candlestick m tho tabernacle and the temple 
was a symbol, since it suggests generally the light 
which shone upon the >vorld through law and 
nophecy, and m the ordinances of religion. Simi- 
arly, Christ calls Himself the ‘ light ot the world,* 
and He charges His people to be like the candle 
which gives light ‘unto all that aie in the house* 
(Mt 5 15 ). See small type below. 

With the use of gospel light upom the world, 
the types and symbols of the found dispensation 
weie no longer icquiied ; and the NT nowhere 
enjoins the use of symbols even for its central 
and essential conceptions The Chuicli itself is 
the ‘light of the ’world* (Mt 5 14 ), and her light 
should he such as to lendei matenal symbols of it 
needless and snpeilluous. Yet it is likely enough 
that the need which has created Christian ait 
would soon come to be felt, whenever men realized 
the essential beauty of the Christian conceptions, 
and the idea of the Church as the light of the 
world would be the lirst to call for symbolic and 
artistic expiessiori. 

It may bo noted by tho way that the word ‘candle’ has all 
hut disappeared fiom the English Bible The RV of 1888 has 
allowed it only m two places (Jer 26 10 , Zeph l 12 [text, but marg 
4 lamps ’]) Why it should remain m these two soli tary instances 
is quite a puzzle to the reader, since ner, the common Hob 
term for ‘lamp,* stands in the text, and is so rendered in all 
other passages It seems pretty certain that ner must mean 
not ‘candle,* blit 4 lamp,’ since the lamps of tho golden candle- 
stick were fed with sacred oil It seems probable also that 
Avvvos in tho NT means 4 lamp * 

Lamps (\vxvoi, luccrnce) were early m use among 
the Greeks and Romans, as also among more 
Eastern peoples, though eaihei instruments of 
light (tapers, torches, candles) of various matenals 
and make may have continued among the poor. 
Numerous specimens of lamps have been preserved, 
some highly ornamental. In more primitive times, 
lights weie readily obtained fiom splinters of pme 
or other resinous wood. These and other com- 
bustible substances, steeped m oil or tallow and 
fastened together with hark, could be used as 
torches. We read also of torch-cases of metal or 
clay, which, Idled with suitable materials, could 
produce a bright and steady flame None of these 
proved so convenient for ready and general use as 
the pi inntive candle, which consisted of a wick of 
oakum or of tho dried pith of leeds or rushes, 
steeped in wax or tallow. Besides its greater 
convenience, it could be subjected to artistic treat- 
ment in the moulding to adapt it for scenic effect ; 
in consequence of which, doubtless, its supremacy 
as a religious symbol was finally established, 

We may take it as established beyond dispute 
that tiiere was no ceiemomal use of candles or 
lamps in Christian worship or in churches for the 
first three centuries. Up to that time the spiritual 
simplicity of worship as well as the strong antagon- 
ism to heathen customs which characterized the 
early days still continued, and found expression in 
occasional protests against the conupting effect of 
heathen customs. 

Tertullian (a d 200) inveighs in various places against the 
burning of lamps and the hanging of wreaths in porches in 
honour of the gods. Laetantlua (a d 800), in exposing the folly 
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Of heathen worship, exclaims. ‘They kindle lights to Him as 
though He were in darkness * * If they would contemplato that 
heavenly light which we call the sun, they would at once per- 
ceive how Qod has no need of their candles .* ‘Is that man 
therefore to be thought in his senses who presents the light of 
candles and torches to Him who is the author and giver of light?’ 
‘But their gods, because they are of the earth, are in need of 
light that they may not bo m darkness , and their worshipper^ 
because thev have no taste for anything heavenly, are recalled 
to the earth even by the religious rites to which they are 
devoted For on the earth there is need of light, because its 
system is dark Therefore they do not attribute to tho gods a 
heavenly perception, but rather a human one* ( Div . Instit 
bk. vl ch. 2). 

Such protests, however, soon proved unavailing 
against the full tide of heathen custom which now 
began to enter the Church. With the conversion 
of Constantine and the Imperial recognition of 
Christianity, the new religion found ready nominal 
acceptance ; but many of tho old customs continued 
under new names and different sanctions. We 
hear first of the ceremonial use of lights at festivals 
in the dedication of churches and at the tombs of 
the martyis. 

Paulinus of Nola (a d 407) thus describes the feast of St Felix, 
to whom his church was dedicated ‘Lights are burned, odorous 
with waxed papyri They shine by night and day , night is 
radiant with tile brightness of the day, and the day, itself bright 
in heavenly beauty, shines yet more with the light of counties? 
lamps * Jerome fully acknowledges the prevalence of the cus- 
tom, which he excuses on the ground of the ignorance and 
simplicity of laymen or superstitious women, though evidently 
he sympathizes with it He states that throughout the East 
‘candles are lit at the reading of the Gospel in full sunshine, 
not on account of the darkness, but as a token of joy* ( Ep ad 
Hipar ) 

From tho 4th cent, onwards and down through 
the Middle Ages, the custom is not only fully 
established, but is held m the greatest honour 
Candles are burnt every wheie m the woiship and 
on all high occasions, in festal soi vices and pi occa- 
sions, at baptisms, marriages, and funerals. They 
stand on the altai, they are placed in fiont of 
images and shrines, they are offered as votive 
olicungs to God and to the saints, with prayer for 
recovery from sickness or for other benefits. There 
is hardly any service or ceremony by night or day 
which can bo observed w itliout them. 

Some contend that the rapid spread of the custom is explained 
by supposing that it was simply the continuance of an eat her 
practice when Christian worship was obsmed in tho daikness 
of the night, or in places like the catacombs from which the 
daylight was excluded ‘The necessary lights of one period 
became the ceremonial lights of the next’ (Hmith, DC A n <)‘)4) 
This supposition seems improbable and unnecessary Heathen 
customs, religious symbolisms, the obvious attractions of 
artistic display, and scenic effect, together with the um\ ersal 
drift towards externalism and superstition — all these combined 
offer sufficient explanation 

In relating the ongin of the festival of Candle- 
mas (g,v.) t originally a commemoiation of oui 
Lord’s meeting with Simeon and Anna in the 
temple (Lk 2 27,28 ), but afterwaids celebrated m the 
West at the Feast of tho Punfication ( Candelaria ), 
an old writer (Jacob de Voragine, collector of the 
Golden Legend) affirms that this festival succeeded 
to and continued an earlier custom. ‘Since it is 
difficult,’ says he, 4 to relinquish custom, the Chris- 
tians convei ted to the faith from among the nations 
found it difficult to abandon this heathen practice, 
and so Pope Sergius changed it into something 
better, that the Christians, in honour of the blessed 
mother of the Loid, might on this day (Feb 2) 
enlighten the whole world wdtli lighted candles 
and wax tapers which had been blessed’ ( PEE a , 
ait. 4 Lichtmesse’). This was pre-eminently the 
Feast of Candles, in which candles w r ere solemnly 
blessed and distnhuted among the people, who 
marched with them aftei waids m procession through 
the city. Tho Christian icfeience of the cciemony 
was to the words of Simeon 4 a Light to lighten 
the Gentiles.’ The higher reference of the custom 
is seen in the prayer offered m the consecration of 
the candles : * Lord Jesus Christ, Son of tho living 
God, Thou true light which lightens every man 
who cometli into the world, we pi ay Thee to bless 


these candles, that, wherevei they aio lighted, our 
hearts, enlightened by the invisible liio and purity 
of the Holy Ghost, may be fieed from all blind- 
ness of sm and vice, and that aftei the dark and 
dangerous pilgrimage of earth we may entei into 
e verlastmg liglit. ’ Candles so blessed were thought 
to be a sure protection from many superstitious 
fears, a shield from thunder and lightning, blight- 
ing of the fields, diseases of cattle and other evils, 
especially the wules of the devil. 

It should he fieely admitted that the higher 
reference of the custom and the Chustian symbol- 
ism embodied in it weie generally kept in view, 
and occasionally explained and enforced by the 
clergy It was enjoined that the candles should 
be of w r ax alone, and not of tallow oi other sub- 
stances. ‘The fragrant wax, the labour of the 
bee which dies when its work is accomplished, has 
mystic significance. It is drawn fiom the best 
juices of plants, and has the highest natural woith 
as amateiial lor offerings.’ The symbolism also 
might vaiy with the occasion. 4 The baptism 
candle denoted the splendour of good woiks which 
open the door to the heavenly wedding-feast ; the 
bride’s candle, punty and sincerity of heart; the 
gi ave candle, the everlasting light of heaven which 
the dead enjoy ; the Easter candle, the light of the 
woild which breaks tho power of death ; the burn- 
ing lights on the altar denote the Church, the 
light of the w r orld ’ (PBE S , loc . cit .). 

Yet it is patent to all that the custom has been 
the source of wide-spread and debasing superstition. 
This is stnkiTigly seen both within the lanks of the 
cleigy, where the observances were subject to pre- 
set ibed rules, and among the people at laige, where, 
as among the Russian peasantry at the present 
day, a consecrated caudle is a charm for every evil 
they can think of. The minute prescriptions to 
legulate their use on ordinary and high occasions 
w r ere calculated to induce false and supeistitious 
conceptions among an ignoiant or poorly educated 
cleigy, and many old popular delusions winch 
originated in these customs are hardly yet extinct. 

At the Kefoi malion the use of candles was 
abolished m all the Reformed Chinches. They are 
btill to be seen on the altar m Lutheian Churches, 
w here they aie letamed as a symbol , also in many 
Anglican Churches 

Liierature — In addition to works cited above, the reader 
may consult Smith's DC A , Brand, Fojmlai Antiq , 1818; 
Chambers, Book of Days } 1803-04, s v 

A F. Simpson. 

CANDLEMAS. —i. Name. ‘Candlemas’ is the 
old English name for the Festival of the Blessed 
Virgin Maiy on Fel) 2, which is called in the 
English Piayei Book 4 The Riesentation of Christ 
in tho Temple, commonly called The Runlication 
of Saint Maiy the Virgin ’ 

There is early witness to its use — in the Anglo Saxon 
Chronicle under the year 1011 kmj? Swegen ended his days 4 to 
Candelmar'ssan m Nonas Febmam* , in a metrical Homily of 
1 J25 : ‘ Tho first nani cs Candclmesse, The tother Maryes elena- 
mg esse, The thred Cristes meting cs cald * ( Metr Horn, 165) ; in 
Arnold©, Chron under date 1521 ‘Candylmae day next after, 
the Kyngo and the sayd Duke of Burgoyn bare theyr Candy Is * 
L’Estrange writes under date 1655 : * February the 2nd (you may 
if you please call it Candlemas night) had been time out of 
minde celebrated at Court with somewhat more than ordinary 
solemnity ' (Murray, OED , 8 v ‘ Candlemas ’) 

Tho name is not peculiar to England In France, it was 
formerly called * la Candeli6r© ’ , to day it is * la Chandeleur * In 
Ttaly it is called 4 Candelora ’ or ‘ Candelara ’ Villant in his 
Chiomcle of Florence (\ l 33), under date 1248, ret ords the ex- 
pulsion of the Uuelfs by Frederic n ‘la notte di Santa Maria 
Candelaia ’ The Danes used the term * Kendelniess ’ (Glaus 
Wormius in Fasti, Damci ), and the Germans call it ‘Llcht- 
messe,’ or * Missa luminum’ (tin Cange, Olossar ad Sci'tpt Med . 
et Inf Lat , s v ‘Candelaria’) 

The name is denied from the custom of carrying 
candles, torches, and tapers in the solemn pro- 
cessions on tins day— a custom which is attested 
by Bede in the eai ly part of the 8th century : 

* Sed hane lustrandi consuetudinem bene niutavit Christiana 
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religio, cum in menBe codem (i.c. Februario), die S Manae plebs 
um versa cum Sacerdotibus ac MimstriB, hymnia modulatae vooia 
per Eoclesiaa, perque congrua urbls loca procedit, datosque a 
Ponliflce cuncti cereos in manibuB gestant ardentes ’ (Bed de 
Ratio ne Temp . o. 10, ap du Cange, loc. cit ). 

This description of the Candlemas procession and 
the reference to the Festival of the Ypapanti 
Domini — the Greek title of the Festival — m the 
Martyrologium of Bede are the earliest witnesses 
to Candlemas in this country (DACL ii. 640). 

B&roniua m his Martyrologium Rornanum says that in the 
oldest codices the Festival has a variety of names . ‘ Festuin 
Shneoms et Annae,’ ' Presentation * Occursus,’ * Purification and, 
among the Greeks, ‘Hypapante* or ‘Hypantc* This last title 
was also used in the West, and is equivalent to the won! 
* Occursus * It also witnesses to what was perhaps the original 
thought of the Festival, the coming of Christ to the Temple, 
which is the note struck in the Jnvttatorium in the Roman 
Breviary: ‘Ecce venit ad templum sanctum suum Dominator 
Domlnus , Gaude et laetare Sion, occurrens Deo tuo * 

2 . Origin. — This has been until lately the subject 
of considerable difference of opinion. Baronius 
refers to the statement m the Histona Miscella y 
which here rests on the authority of Paulus 
Diaconus (ob. 709) : 

* Anno decimoqu into Imperu Justimam (641), mense Oetobre, 
facta est mortalitos Vyzantu. Et eodem anno Hypapante Donum 
Bumpeit initium, ut eelebraretur apud Byzantium, secunda die 
Februarii mensis’ (Muraton, Rerum Ital Script i i. 108) 

He also refers to the statement of Georgius 
Cedrenus, a later authority, whose Compendium 
goes down to the reign of Michael VI. Stratioticus 
(1057) Cedrenus records the institution of the 
Festival under the reign of Justin (Hist, Compend 
in Hist . JByzant., tom. vii., Ven. 1729), ami the 
combined witness of the Histona Miscella and of 
Cedrenus is sufficient authority for recognizing the 
institution of the Festival at Constantinople on 
Feb. 2, either under Justin or under Ins successor 
Justinian — in either case probably through the 
influence of the latter 

But the discovery of the Peregrinatio Silviae 
by Gamurrini in a MS at Arezzo (Gamurrmi, S 
Silmae Aquit, Pei egnnatio ad loca sancta , Koine, 
1887), now known to be the Peregrinatio Egcnae 
(Dom F6rotm, Fans, 1903), has thrown new light 
on the early recognition of the Festival. The 
pilgrimage took place c . 385. The Festival of the 
Presentation was celebrated in the Church of the 
Anastasis at Jerusalem with great pomp. It was 
called the Quadragesimae de Epiphanm. There is 
the procession such as is described by Bede three 
centuries later. Priests and bishops preach on 
the Presentation, and the dominant note is that 
of the ‘ Hypapante/ the * Occursus/ the * Festum 
Simeonis et Annae ’ of Baronius (cf. Duchesne, 
Orvgines 8 , p 499) 

The transference of the Festival from 14tli to 2nd 
Feb. was due to the institution of the Festival of 
Christmas (q v.) on Dec. 25 This was unknown at 
Jerusalem in 385. Chrysostom lefors to the Festival 
of Christmas in 386, as having been introduced into 
Antioch about 375 It is a Festival of the Latin 
Church (Duchesne, p. 258) And the forty days of 
the Purification according to the Law would lead 
to the institution of the Festival of the Presenta- 
tion on Feb. 2. It was perhaps under the influence 
of the tiaditions of the Latin Church of the Danube 
Provinces that Justinian, whose homo was in Dar- 
dania, between Old Servia and Macedonia, intro- 
duced the Festival into Constantinople. Evans 
has pointed out ‘ the loyal adherence to Western 
orthodoxy and the See of Rome ’ which was shown 
by the Dardanian bishops (A ntiquanan Researches 
in Illyrieum , pts. in.-iv. p. 133, Westminster, 
1885). The inference is that the Festival was kept 
in Illyrieum and in the Church of the Danube at 
the close of the 5th century. 

There is no evidence to show at what date the 
Festival was first held at Rome. Baronius states 
that it was instituted by Pope Gelasius (492-496) 
as a check to the heathen Festival of the Luperealia 


(Mart. Rom . p. 87), but the statement rests on no 
evidence (see DC A ii. 1141). Batiftol (Hist, du 
Br6v. rom. 134) says that the only Festival ob- 
served in early days m honour of the Blessed Virgin 
at Rome was the Octave of Christmas, Jan. 1. 
The four Festivals of the Nativity (Sept. 8), the 
Annunciation (Maich 25), the Falling Asleep or 
Assumption (Aug. 15), and the Purification (Feb. 2), 
are not attested earlier than the time of Pope 
Sergius (687-701). The statement of the Liber 
PontificaliSf as Baronius points out, does not 
necessarily go beyond the order of the Litany or 
Procession from S Adnano to S. Maria Maggiore 
(Anast. Bibl. lxxxv, ; Muiat. Rer. Ital. Script . ill. 
l 150). 

There is an earlier witness in Gaul, in a 
sermon of Eligius of Noyon (ob. 665), in which 
mention is made of the candles (*de eo mysterio 
cereorum’ [Baronius, Mart. Rom.]). Whatever 
may be inferred from these scant references, there 
is witness for the observance of the Festival in 
J erusalem in 385, in the Danube Province c. 500, 
in Constantinople in 542, m Gaul c. 650, and in 
Rome c. 700. It is in keeping with tlfe traditions 
of Rome that it should be the last to witness to 
a Festival which had appaiently already been estab- 
lished in the more Celtic provinces beyond the Alps. 

3. Threefold character. — The Calendars and 
Seivice Books of the Church throw light on the 
threefold character of the Festival — as a Feast of 
our Loid, a Feast of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 
a Feast of Lights. 

The earliest liturgical reference is in the Gelasian 
Sacramentary , the earliest MS of which dates from 
the end of the 7th century. The Vatican MS has the 
title * in Purificatione Sanctao Manae/ the Rhemau 
MS * Sancti Simoms/ the St. Gall MS * Sancti 
Simeonis/ and the edition of Gerbert, perhaps from 
the lost Zurich MS, ‘ Yppapanti’ (Wilson, Gel. Sacr . 
p 166). This is evidence that the name of the 
Festival was not as yet fixed, and that beyond the 
Alps the prominent thought was the Feast of 
the Presentation. The titles * S. Simeonis ’ and 
‘Yppapanti* agree with the notice m the Liber 
Pontificals . 

The Gregorian Sacramentary represents the use 
at Rome at the close of the 8th century. The first 
part of it (Murat., cols. 1-138) is the Sacramentary 
sent by Hadrian to Charles the Great, between 784 
and 791 (Duchesne, p. 120 ; Wilson, Missal of 
Robert of Jumifiges, jr>. xh). The Festival is en- 
titled Yppapanti ad S. Mariam. The first Collect 
is ‘ Oratio ad Collectam ad S. Adnanum/ Then, 
as a title to the Collect for the day, is the note 
‘ Missa ad Sanctam Mariam Majorem * The 
Collect is that of the English Prayer Book and 
the Roman Missal, a Collect of the Presentation. 
The ‘Colleeta ad S. Adnanum/ with its prayer 
‘ Erudi, quaesumus, Domine, plebem tuam/ is the 
piayer for the Litania at S. Adnano instituted by 
Pope Sergius (Murat. Sacr. Greg. p. 22). It is 
to be noted that the Preface for use ‘ m Purifica- 
tione Sanctae Manae ’ from the Vatican Codex and 
the Codex Othobonianus (ib. 273,297) is the Preface 
* V.D. . . . Dens quia per mcamati / the Preface 
for Christmas Day. Tms is still the rule in the 
Roman Missal, and it is the link which joins Candle 
mas to Christmas. 

The Samt-Amand MS of the Roman ordines is 
an important witness to the Candlemas Procession 
at Rome. It is a MS of the 8th cent., and is 
therefore of the same age as the Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary. At early dawn there was a gathering, 
01 collecta f at the church of S. Adriano m the 
F01 uni. All the diaconal regions ami all the titular 
parishes were represented, and with lighted candles 
awaited the Pope at the church. It was a meeting 
of the ‘ plebs/ on the very site of the Comitium, in 
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the Curia, where in bygone )ears the Comitin 
tnbuta had assembled. The choice of 8. Adriano 
for this collecta is therefoie not without impoitance 
in the history of the Festival at Rome, and the 
oratio ad Collectam must certainly be read in con- 
nexion with the traditions which probably still 
hung round this old meeting-place : * Erudi, quae- 
sumus, Domine, plebem tuam * (Murat. Sacr . Greg . 
p. 22). The Pope and the deacons vested them- 
selves in black {vestimentis mgns). The Procession 
was then formed. Seven crosses were borne, pro- 
bably at the head of the seven 4 diacomae 5 ; then 
came the priests and subdeacons ; last of all, the 
Pope with the deacons. Two lighted candles were 
carried before him. 

Thus the Procession left the Forum for the 
church of S. Maria Maggioie. On nearing the 
atrium the Pope bade the choir sing the Litany 
again three times. 4 Et ipsa die non psallitur 
Gloria in excelsis Deo.* The black vestments and 
the hushing of the Gloria lent a special note of 
solemnity to this service. It gives grounds for 
thinking that there is something in the suggestion 
of Baronlus that the Festival was introduced into 
Rome to counteract the Festival of the Lupercalia 
(Duchesne, App. p. 479). 

The earlier Service Books of the Middle Ages 
still give emphasis to the idea of the Presentation 
of Christ. It is in the later Service Books that the 
Purification of the Blessed Virgin Mary takes a 
more prominent place In the Metrical Martyr- 
ology of Oengus the Culdee (c. 800), it is noted 
as ’ 4 The reception of Mary’s Son in the Temple, 
sure, inestimable’ (Whitley Stokes, Mart. ofOcvqus, 
Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. xxix., 1880, p. 58) 

The Leofnc Missal represents the use of the 
English Church before the Conquest The eailiest 

art of the Missal (Leofnc A), c. 900-950, repro- 

uces the order of the Gregorian Sacramentary , 
with, however, the Epiphany Pieface instead of 
the Preface • 4 Deus . . . quia per incarnati.’ The 
Festival has the title 4 Punficatio Sanctae Mariae 5 
(Warren, Leofnc Missal , 1883, p. 70). The second 
part (Leofnc B) is a calendar of the date 975-1000. 
The ‘Punficatio Sanctae Mariae’ is distinguished 
by F as one of the Greatei Festivals (ib. p 24). 
The Third Part (Leofnc C) is of the date of Leofnc, 
Bishop of Exeter (1050-1072). There are several 
prayers which belong to the Candlemas Procession, 
and enter into the later Service Books. 

These prayers and antiphons illustrate the three 
aspects of Cfandlemas. It is a Feast of Lights, in 
which there is a Blessing of Fire and a Blessing of 
Light, in honour of Him who is the Light of the 
World, a Light to lighten the Gentiles. It is a 
Feast of the Presentation, or Festival of Simeon, 
who is mentioned in more than one of the prayei s. 
It is a Feast of the Blessed Virgin: ‘genetncis 
tuae, cujus liodiae fcsta percolimus ’ (Leofnc 
Missal, pp. 203, 204) 

The Missal of llobci t of Jumidqes , Bp. of London 
(1044-1050) and Archbishop of Canteibury (1051- 
1052), is evidence of English use in the eaily years 
of the lltli century. The date of the MS is 
1008-1025, or perhaps 1013-1017 (H. A. Wilson, 
Missal of Robert of Jumi&ges, H.B.S. vol. xi 
p. xxiv). The title in the Calendar is 4 Purifi- 
catio Sanctae Mariae’ (ib. p 10). The prayers for 
the Blessing of the Fire and Candles and the 
prayers for the Mass are both in the Sanctorale 
The Blessings come immediately after the Collect 
for the Festival of St Bridget on Feb. 1, and as 
there is a leaf wanting in the MS before the ad 
Missam of the Purification, Wilson thinks it pos- 
sible that the candles wcic blessed on St Bridget’s 
Day. 1 Loofr. A has no mass for S Brigid’s Day ’ 
(ib. p. lviii) — a fact which is important in its bear- 
ing on the customs of Candlemas Eve. 


The antiphon is much fuliei than in Lcofrie C, 
and has reference to Holy Simeon as well as the 
Blessed Vngin. It is a witness to the older name 
of the Festival. The prayers ad Missam are those 
of the Gregorian Sacramentary and the I^cofric 
Missal , substituting a Special Preface instead of 
the old Chustmas Preface. The Preface 4 V.D. . . . 
Deus. In exultatione ’ has not been traced. Two 
passages give its character : 

4 Dives in suo, pauper in nostro Par turturum \ el duos pullos 
columbarum vix sufllcit sacrifleio caeli terreque possessor Gran- 
devi Symeorns imahdis gestatur in manibus a quo mund! rector 
et dominus prcdicatur . . . salvator.’ 

It is probably of Gallican origin ( ib . p. 160), The 
character of the antiphons and the Pieface suggest 
that the European or Gallican type, as distinct 
from the Roman type, gave emphasis to the idea of 
the Presentation and the Meeting with Simeon and 
Anna. 4 The Purification ’ was the title derived 
from Rome. 

The Bencdictional of Archbishog ) Robert , a MS 
written at Winchester towards the end of the lOtli 
cent., has the rubnc 4 Oratio ad candelas benc- 
diccndas in Punhcatione Sanctae Manac ’ (Wilson, 
Bencdictional of Archb. Robert, H.B.S. vol xxiv. 
p. 35). This is the only form given, and it is 
iol lowed by the Episcopal Benedictions m the Mass. 

The later Candlemas rites are to be btudied in 
the Westminster Missal , a MS of the date 1362- 
1386 (Wickham Legg, H.B.S. vols. i., v., xn.). The 
Mass is on p 760 The whole of the Service except 
the Sequence emphasizes the Presentation. The 
Sequence is m honour of the Blessed Virgin. 

The blessing of the candles is on p 619, and is 
ordered after Terce. The candles, together with 
the special candela rotunda, are placed in readiness 
before Terce, in front of the high altar. The abbot 
enters, and the choir sing the responsory, 4 Gaude 
Maria virgo eunetas hereses sola liiteremisti,’ with 
the verse 4 Gabnelem archangelum,’ which is said 
to have been composed by a blind cantor, and sung 
first at the Pantheon (Batilfol, Hist, du Brdv. rom. 
p. 134). Its reference to ‘herese.s’ and to the 
4 judeus infehx qui dicit christum ex Joseph semine 
esse natum’ is archaic. The Collect Deus qui 
salutis is the old Gregorian Collect for Jan. 1 — the 
ancient Roman Festival of the Blessed Virgin. 

The candela rotunda, which is to be specially 
consecrated, is then lighted, the cantor beginning 
the antiphon 4 Venit lumen tuum,’ which is an 
Epiphany antiphon at Lauds in the Sarum Breviary. 
Then follows the Blessing of the Light, after which 
the candles are spiinkled with holy water and 
censed, the cantor beginning the antiphon 4 Hodie 
beata virgo Mana puerum Iesum piaesentavit.’ 
The candles are next distributed, and they, to- 
gether with all the lights of the chinch, are to he 
lighted de lumine bcnedicto — the laige candela 
rotunda which lias been specially blessed with the 
old foim of the Benedictio ignis . 

The Candlemas Procession at Westminster 
Abbey in the 14th cent emphasized the Blessing 
of the Light, the Presentation of Christ, and, in 
the ancient responsory, the Virgin Birth. 

The Candlemas Procession m the Monastery at 
Evesham in the 13th cent differed from the West- 
minster use (Wilson, The Evesham Book, H.B S. 
vol. vi. p. 67). A piocession was foimed usque in 
crypt am, where the Blessing of the Fire and of the 
Candles took place, peiliaps at the altai of St. 
Mary 4 m ciyptis ’ This is a lelie of the older 
Benedictine use, which ordered that the blessing 
should take place ‘extra pioprmm ecclesiam.* 
When they leach the ciynt, the ahbot precedes 
and stands near (he candles while the antiphon 
‘Gabnelem’ is sung. The ahbot then blesses 
the fire in the thimble, after which the candles 
and taper s are blessed. The abbot next spiinklea 
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the candles with holy water and censes them, and 
then says ‘ Dominus vobiscum’ and the Collect 
‘Erudi, quaesumus, Domme, plebem,’ the oratio 
ad Collectam S. Adriam of the Gregorian Sac rei- 
nvent ary. The abbot then goes to his place, where- 
upon the precentor receives the candle prepared for 
the abbot, and lights it from the fire in the thurible. 
The cereus ornatus> probably the magnus cereus 
qui dicitur marxale in the Westminster MS Bene- 
uictional at Oxford, is borne before the abbot, and 
the procession is re-formed and passes through the 
cloisters to the church. The cereus ornatus is then 
placed * super candelabrum juxta altare.’ The 
candles have to be carried during the Mass. 

In the Salisbury Pi occasional of 1445 (Chr. 
Woidsworth, Salisbury Ceremonies and Processions , 

100 ), the large candle which was boine before the 
ushop weighed six pounds. The Lincoln candle 
weighed a stone 

There is an important comparative table of the 
Blessing of the Candles m Legg’s edition of the 
Westminster Missal (pt. m. pp 1431-1432), which 
presents many of the chief differences as well as 
the points of agreement 

The later utes at the Procession, the Mass, and 
the Hours may be found m the Homan and Saium 
Missals, and the Roman and Sarum Bievianes 
In the Roman ute, where the priest is vested in 
a violet cope, theie is no Blessing of the Fire, but 
the candles after being blessed are distributed, 
and the Nunc Dimittis is sung with the antiphon 
‘Lumen’ after every verse The Saium Missal 
(ed. Dickinson, p. 696) also omits the Blessing of 
the Fire. 

The Breviary Service of the Roman rite lellects 
the old character of the Festival The antiphons 
at Vespeis are thoso appointed foi the Cncum- 
cision, the ancient Roman Festival of the Blessed 
Virgin, and at Matins the Invitatory is ‘ Ecce venit 
ad templum ’ It is to be noted that the Tc J)cum is 
sung to-day wheie Gloria m Excelsis was omitted 
in the 8 th cent ordo of Sairit-Amand. At second 
Vespers the antiphon to Magnificat is ‘ Hodie beata 
virgo Mana puorum Iesum piacsentavit.’ The 
Lections all refer to the Presentation. 

The Sarum Breviary (ed. Wordsworth, p. 131) 
has some variations. The Ninth Response, not 
displaced by the Tc Deum , is the ancient ‘ Gaude 
Maria,. . Gain lelem,’ and at second Vespers the 
responsoiy is ‘Gaude, gaude, gaude, Mana ’ It is 
noted that according to the Sarum Use the Festival 
cannot be ti ansf ei red. 

The Festival is observed with charactenstic 
variations m the Ambrosian and Mozaiabie utes. 
In the 11 th cent. Sacramental y of Beigamo of the 
Amhiosian rite, it appeals in the Calendar as the 
Purification (DA CL l 1399). In the Breviary the 
Resp . m choro at the First Vespeis is ‘Suscipions 
Iesum m ulms,’ with the verse Nunc Dimittis; 
the Psallenda is ‘Senex pueium poitabat’; the 
third Collect is ‘ Enuli ’ ; and the Antiphona ad 
Crucem is that of the Circumcision, ‘Vemte et 
videte in Bethlehem Regem ’—another link which 
joins Candlemas to Christmas. This antiphon is 
repeated only five times, whereas at the Feast of 
the Circumcision (Jan. 1 ) it is lepeated seven times 

The Mozarabic rite has pieserved the Blessing 
of the Fire. The ordo ad benediccndum candelas is 
m the Mozarabic Missal (ed. Lesley, Rome, 1754, 
p. 300). The fire is struck from flint * ‘ Et soulpatur 
no vus ignis cum scilice et ex lavone. ’ The Bencdu t to 
iqms is that of Leofnc C, while the Preface is 
that of the Sarum Missal, with some very slight 
differences, its presence m the Mozarabic and 
Sarum Missals showing the community of rite m 
the West in the earlier ages of the Church. 

The antiphon ‘ Lumen ’ is sung after each verse 
of the Nunc Dimittis . Then follows the Blessing 


of the Light after the sprinkling of the candles. 
The Collect difleis fiom the Roman, referring to 
Simeon and the 1 Lumen ad revelationem gentium.* 
The ‘ oratio ad pacem ’ lias a reference to punfica- 
tion : 4 Domme Iesu Christo . , . m te impleta 
omnia ostendisti dum in te vero Deo et homine : 
et purificatio secundum legem expnmitur. . . . 
Adesto plebi tuo ad te ex punficatione vementi, et 
piesta incrementum munens.’ Is this a link with 
the Roman punlications of the month of Febiuary ? 
The Inlatio is of special interest, since it is identical 
with the Inlatio of the Circumcision, and yet has 
an allusion to Simeon and Anna and the Presenta- 
tion in the Temple Is it to be inferred that in 
earlier days the Piesentation was obseived at the 
octavo of Christmas but was transfened to 
Candlemas to meet the needs of the Church to 
check the Febiuary traditions of heathendom — the 
sacred lire in the \Vest, the lustrations in Rome’ 

4 . Relation of the Feast of Candlemas to the 
early heathen festivals. — The following points 
stand out prominently in the liturgical evidence : 
the Blessing ot the New Fire is emphasized m the 
Evesham use and the Mozarabic rite ; the carry- 
ing of the candles is associated with the ‘ Lumen 
ad revelationem gentium ’ ; and the idea of purifica- 
tion is preserved not only in the title of the Festival, 
but in the oratio ad paccm of the Mozarabic rite. 
This lituigical evidence is suppoited by the evidence 
of folk-loie 

The Blessing of tho New Fire, which, according 
to the Mozaiabie rite, must be newly struck out of 
the Hint, may perhaps link the Festival of Candle- 
mas with the rites of Celtic heathendom The 
Celtic yeai began on Nov. 1 , which the Church 
consecrated to All Saints. The 1st ot May maiked 
the beginning of summer, and the Beltane fires of 
May 1 compute with the Samham fires of Nov. 1 
(Rh£s, Celtic Heathendom , p 518) The Church 
conseciated May 1 to the Apostles. The 1st of 
August is the great feast of the sun-god, the 
Lughnasadh Fair or Lammas Day, winch the 
Church took over in honoui of St Peter. The 
day was also maiked in old time by its fires. 

The 1 st of Feb. was the fourth gieat Festival 
of the Celtic year (Chamheis, Book of Days , 
Aug 1 ; foi fui ther details, cf Festivals [Celtic]). 
Vallancey in a quotation fiom Cormac’s Glossary 
says 

‘In his time p c the 10th cent ] four groat fires \sere lighted 
up on the four great festivals of the Druuls , viz in February, 
May, August, and No\ ember ’ (Brand, Popular Antiquities , ed 
Bohn, 1848, vol l p 849) 

It is not difficult to connect the Blessing of tho 
Fire with the ancient fires of Feb. 1 ; and the 
Scotch custom of the Candlemas Bleeze or Blaze 
(Book of Days, Feb. 2 ) was probably derived from 
the sacred lues lighted on Feb 1 , which is still 
dedicated to St. Budget 01 St Bride Her sacred 
fire w r as still guarded at Kildare in the time of 
Gnuldus Camhrensis (Wood-Martin, Elder Faiths 
of Ireland , 1902, vol. 1 . p. 279). St. Bride has 
entered into the hentage of the Goidelic Bngit, a 
Minerva who piesided over tho three chief crafts 
of Ennn (Rl»£s, Celt . Heathendom, p. 75). Candle- 
mas is connected with St. Bude by tw r o traditions 
of Scotch custom. One of tlieso is descubed by M. 
Mai tin in his ‘Description of the Western Islands 
of Scotland,’ 1716 (Pinkerton’s Voyages , in 613) : 

* The mistress and sen ants of eaeh family take a sheaf of oats 
and dress it up in women’s apparel, put it in a large basket, 
and lay a wooden club by it, and this they call Bmd’s Bed ; ana 
then the mistress and sorvants erv three times, “Briid is come, 
Brnd is welcome ” This they do just before going to bed 5 
(Brand, op cit 1 50) 

Theie is another version fiom the MSS of John 
Ramsay of Ochtertyre (Scotland and Scotsmen in 
18th Cent , ed A. Allardyce, Edin. 1888, vol. 11 . p. 
447). The custom, according to Ramsay, was 
associated with the night before Candlemas, thus 
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linking the Candlemas Festival with the older 
Festival of Feb. 1. A bed was made of coin and 
hay near the door. When it was ieady, some one 
went out, and called three times : 4 Bridget, Bridget, 
come in ; thy bed is ready.’ One or more candles 
were left burning near it all the night. Frazer 
(GB* i. 223) speaks of this as a representation of 
the revival of vegetation in spring, and it is this 
which links the tolk-loie of St. Bridget with the 
myth of Persephone (Seyffert, Diet . of Class . Antt., 
tr, Nettleship and Sandys, 1906, s.v . 4 Persephone ’). 

There is another early instance of the association 
of St. Bridget with Candlemas in Maxwell’s 
Bygone Scotland (p. 163) : 

* 30th Jan 1510 It is ordanit that on Candlemas Day, as is 
the yerlie ryt and custom of the lmrgh, in the honor of God and 
the Blissit Virgin Mary, there shall do the processioun of crafts- 
men, twa and twa togidr, sociahe, als honourabily as they can. 
And in the offering of the Play, the craftsmen sal furn>ss the 
Pageante , . wobstaris and waloaris, Symeon, goldsmiths, 

the three Ktngis of Cullane , the litstaris, the Emperor , . . 

the tailyours, Our Lady Sanct Brid and Sanct Eleno . * 

4 Our Lady Sanct Brid ’ here takes an important 
place in the Candlemas pageant, and it therefore 
seems reasonable to associate the Blessing of the 
Fire on Oandlemas Day with the ancient Fire of 
St. Bridget. 

The Carrying of the Candles has also its early 
associations, which were taken up by the Church 
in honour of Him who came to ho the Light of the 
World, ‘Lumen ad revelationem gentium.’ The 
myth of the lape of Persephone has reference to 
the changes of the seasons. 4 In spring, when the 
seeds sprout upfiom the ground, she rises to hex 
mother [Demeter] ’ (Seyflbrt, op. cit p. 472). Both 
she and her mother Demeter are represented with 
a lighted torch (ib 473, 178) The Eleusiniaii 
Mysteries weie celebrated in honour of Demeter 
and Persephone, and the return of Persephone to 
the light was celebrated at the Lesser Mysteries, 
which weie held in the mouth Anthestenon, 
which corresponds roughly with February. In 
these Mysteries the carrying of torches was a 
marked feature in the lite. The Scotch custom of 
calling for Bridget on Candlemas Eve, and the 
solemn carrying of candles at Candlemas, are only 
different methods of giving expiession in folk- 
custom and religion to fcho ancient myth of the 
spring return of Peisephone. Baromus accepts 
tlie principle of consecrating pagan mysteries to 
the gloiy of Christ * 

‘Putamus usurn ilium superstitioms Gentihum sacris ntibua 
expiatum, ac sacrosanctum redditum, in Dei Ecclesiam esse 
laudabiliter introductum ’ ( Mart Rom p 88) 

The idea of purification is emphasized m the 
oratio ad paceni of the Mozarabic ute. Baromus 
regarded tins as being the immediate cause of the 
introduction of the Festival into Home. He refers 
to the treatise of Gelasius against the Senator 
Andromachus on the abuses of the Lupercalia, 
which was held at Rome on Feb. 15th (ib 87), and he 
gives the letter in full in his Annuals (sub ann . 496). 
It was ft festival favoured by the women of Rome, 
who looked for virtue from the thongs cut fiom 
the skins of the goats sacrificed to Juno Februalis. 
The whole purpose of the Festival was purification 
(Varro, vi. 3, 65). February thus became the month 
of purification, and the Festival itself was a red- 
letter day for the women of Rome. It is certainly 
not an accident that Candlemas Day was called in 
the Noith of England ‘the Wives’ Feast Day,’ 
and it was an inspiration of the Church to consecrate 
the February Festival to the honour of the Blessed 
Virgin Mother of our Lord . ' Gaude, gaude, gaude, 
Maria.’ Nor was it an accident that the Candle- 
mas Procession at Rome was representative of the 
whole city, and gathered at the church of S. 
Adriano, the ancient Curia on the Forum of Rome, 
the meeting-place of the ‘plebs.’ It is this to 
which allusion is made in the Collect 4 Erudi, 
vol. hi .— 13 


quaesumus, Domine, plebem tuam . . . gratiae 
tuae lumen concede.’ 

5. The Candlemas customs did not altogether 
die out in England witli the Reformation. Peter 
Smart, a Prebendary of Durham, in 1628 alludes to 
the practice of Cosin, Bp. of Durham * 

* On Candlemass Day last past, Mr Cozens, in renuing that 
Popish ceremonie of burning Candles to the honour of our 
Ladye, busied himself from two of the clocke in the afternoone 
till foure, in climbing long ladders to stick up wax candles m 
the said Cathedral Church ' ( Brand, op ext i 47) 

George Heibert in lm Country Parson (1675) 
speaks of an 4 old custom of saying, when light is 
brought in, “God send us the light of Heaven” ; 
and the parson likes this veiy well.* In a note to 
the Gentleman's Magazine of 1790, a gentleman 
v i8i ting Harrogate said that at Ripon, a few years 
before, 4 on the Sunday before Candlemas, the 
collegiate church, a fine ancient building, was one 
continued blaze of light all the afternoon from an 
immense number of candles’ (Hone, Evemj-Day 
Book , ed. 1830, vol. i. p. 205). 

Herrick in his Hesperides alludes to the customs 
of Candlemas, which was still the end of the Forty 
Days of Christmas * 

4 Down with the Rosemary, and so 
Down with the Bales ana Misletoe 
Down with the Holly, lvie, all 
Wherewith ye drest the Christmas Ilall : 

That so the superstitious find 
No one least branch there left behind 
For look how many leaves there be 
Neglected there (Maids, trust to me). 

So many Goblins you shall see ’ 

(Brand, op cit. i. 49). 

Sir Thomas Browne sums up Candlemas weather 
in the proverb, 

4 Si Sol splendescat Maria puriflcante, 

Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante * 

(lb 50) 

This proverb is best Englished m the Scotch 
lines : 

4 If Candlemass Day be dr> and fair, 

The half o' winter’s to come and mair , 

If Candlemass Day be wet and foul, 

The half o’ w inter’s gane at Yule * 

(Chambers, Book of Days, 1. 214) 

Box might take the place of holly at Candlemas ; 

4 Down with the Rosemary and Ba 3 es, 

Down with the Misleto , 

Instead of Holly, now up raise 
The greener Bov (for show)’ 

(Hernck, in Bland, p. 49) 

And the old idea of the continuity of the Sacred 
Fire and Light is shown in the burning of the 
Cluistmas Brand and its preseivation till the 
coming Christmas : 

4 Kindle the Christinas brand, and then 
Till sunne set let it burne , 

Which quencht, then lay it up agen, 

Til Christmas next returne 


Part must be kept wherewith to teend 
The Christmas Log next yeare , 

And where ’tis safely kept, the Fiend 
Can do no mlschiefe (there) ' 

(l6. p. 50). 

The 4 teending,’ or lighting, of the Christmas Log 
with the Christmas Brand laid up from Candlemas, 
is an echo of the sanctity of the Sacred Fire. These 
customs and rites show the continuity in folk-lore 
and religion of the earliest religious ideas. To 
quote George Herbert, * Light is a great blessing, 
and as great as food, for which we give thanks: 
and those that think this superstitious neither 
know superstition nor themselves.’ 

Literature. — ORD , 8 v. ; Du Cange, Glossar. ad Script Med . 
et Inf. Lal. t 1088 , Baromus, Martyroloyium Romanum, Rome, 
1586, Venice, 1602; Duchesne, Orxgmes du culte chrttun*, 
1902 (Eng. tr. 1903-4) , Batiffol, Hist du Brtv Rom , 1895 ; 
Muratorl, Liturgia Romana Veins, 1748, Warren, The 
Leo/nc Missal, 1883 ; Wilson, The Gelasian Sacramentary , 
1894, also Missal 0 / Robey t of Jumilgcs, HB 8 xi., Benedtc- 
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H B 8 . vi. ; Wickham Legg, Westminster Missal , H B S 1 , 
v xii • Wordsworth, Salisbury Ceremonies and Processions , 
1901 : Missale Romanum , 1737 ; Bretnanum Romanum, 1784 , 
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Thomas Barns. 

CANNIBALISM. 

l. Origin of cannibalism. — i. Cannibalism, 
anthropophagy, or man-eating, is a custom which 
at once inspires horror in the civilized mind. But, 
though the present range of the practice is some- 
what restricted, it was much wider within even 
recent times, and there is every probability that 
all races have, at one period or another, passed 
through a cannibalistic stage, which survived occa- 
sionally in ritual or in folk-custom, or was remem- 
bered in legend or folk-tale. Even now extreme 
hunger will drive members of the most civilized 
races, as well as those peoples who live always on 
the borders of starvation, to the practice, however 
much they may instinctively abhor it. But there 
is every reason to believe that such abhorrence 
was not onginally instinctive, but arose thiough a 
variety of causes, so that, m the beginning, man- 
eating may have been as natural to primitive men 
as is the eating of animal-flesh to ourselves. The 
word 1 cannibal ’ is derived from Canb. When 
Columbus visited Cuba he heard of the ‘ Canibales ’ 
(Canbs) as man-eaters. At Hayti they were called 
* Caribes * — the difference being caused by the 
interchange of l, n, and r in American languages. 
The name of this particular man-eating people 
was then extended as a popular term for all man- 
eaters, or for any bloodthirsty lace, the Spaniards 
enoneously connecting it with Sp. can , and Lat. 
cams, ‘a dog’ By the end of the 16th cent, the 
word was in common use as a generic term ; e.g. 
Bonner is called a cannibal by Foxo ( Acts and 
Mon iii. 739), and Shakespeare makes Queen 
Margaret call her son’s murdereis * bloody can- 
nibals ’ (S Hen VI Act v. Sc. 5, line 61). * Anthropo- 
phagy’ is directly derived from avdpuiro<j>dyos } while 
4 man-eater ’ was already in use as a Teutonic 
feminine appellation (manneetta) for both male and 
female sorcerers (Gumm, Teut. Myth 1081). 

2 Cannibalism among animals — Among the 
lower animals eating of their own kind occurs as 
an habitual or occasional practice with most of 
the carnivores, felme and canine, and with some 
rodents, the young or weak falling victims to the 
rapacity of the others. This has been noted mainly 
in the case of captive animals, but in some cases 
also among animals in their wild state. With very 
few exceptions, e g. the horse, animals seem to 
show no shrinking from the dead of their own 
kind. When, however, we come to the higher 
apes, no evidence of their eating their own kind 
is yet forthcoming, and some have mferied from 
this that man’s immediate precursor as well as 
primitive man himself was not a cannibal. Some, 
indeed, have gone so far as to deny that the higher 
apes and even primitive men were carnivores It is 
quite certain, however, that most, if not all, of the 
higher apes in a wild state eat small and possibly 
large mammals, while in captivity they show no 
distaste for flesh food. Though mainly fiugivores, 
they are by no means exclusively so, and ail of 
them seem to be omnivorous in their tastes and 
habits. As to primitive man, the argument ap- 
pears to be based mainly on the form of his teeth, 
which indeed differ but slightly from those of 
modern men w ho are omnivorous. He could quite 
well have eaten flesh food as we do, without pos- 
sessing the teeth of a carnivore, which tears its 
food with its teeth in order to consume it. The 


analogy of the lower savages, who aie by no means 
exclusively vegetarians, and many of whom devour 
flesh greedily, tends to show that primitive man, 
like the men of the Quaternary period (the refuse of 
whose food shows stiong flesh-eating propensities), 
was not a plant- or fruit-eater exclusively. (On the 
cannibalism of beasts see Brehm, Thierleben a , 1878.) 

3. Primitive cannibalism . — Primitive man and 
even man’s immediate precursor were already far 
m advance of the higher apes. One line of advance 
is to be seen in their growing ability to supply 
their rapidly extending needs, and tnere can he 
little doubt that they desired and obtamed a more 
varied and a more regular food supply. If, as is 
certain, the higher apes were already omnivorous, 
the increasing development of primitive man would 
make him more so, through his increasing adapta- 
tion to a more vaned diet. At the same time, 
increasing skill as a hunter of his prey, increasing 
wanness, and the use of stone or cudgel as weapons 
would cause him to master even large mammals, 
whose flesh would be used as food. There would 
be a growing taste for flesh food, and there seems 
no reason to suppose that any discrinvination as 
to the kind of flesh eaten was exorcised. To eat 
human flesh need not have seemed to primitive 
man or to his immediate precursor any more 
disgusting than to eat any other kind of flesh. 
When other flesh was wanting, the sight of a dead 
human being would but excite the flesh-hunger. 
In this connexion Steinmetz has shown (I) that 
the fear of the dead body could have been no 
hindrance to the eating of it, smee even now, where 
ghosts are feared, savages show little fear of the 
corpse, handling it indifferently, remaining with 
it, subjecting it to various indignities (from our 
point of view), and also eating it ; (2) that the 
natural disgust which civilized man lias at canni- 
balism does not exist among cannibalistic savages, 
while many low races, even without the pressuie 
of hunger, eat the most revolting things ; (3) that 
the aesthetic refinement of civilized man is liaidly 
discoverable m the savage. A fortiori , then, man, 
when j ust emei ging from the bestial stage, must have 
been as the savage ( Endokanmbahsmus , ch. 20). 

To this it may be added that the satisfaction 
felt after a meal of flesh of whatever kind, as well 
as the pressing claims of hunger, were little calcu- 
lated to make primitive man discriminate as to 
what he ate. The dead body of friend or foe was 
but an addition to the primitive larder, and would 
be readily eaten, when other flesh food was wanting, 
by one who was at all costs bent on satisfying his 
hunger. Since cannibalism, which seems to nave 
once existed universally, must have originated at 
some tune, there seems no good reason for crediting 
primitive man with greater refinement of feeling 
than his successors who do practise it, or for defy- 
ing that it originated with aim. The earliest men 
of whose habits we have any actual knowledge, viz. 
the men of Palaeolithic times, were cannibalistic, 
and we can hardly suppose that the practice began 
with them. Better tnat it should have begun at 
a time when there existed no ethical or aesthetic 
reason to hinder it, and that, with increasing 
civilization, men should have begun to give it up, 
than that we should seek its origin in a later age, 
when its commencement would involve the shifting 
of already formed higher feelings. There was a 
time when cannibalism was natural to man, as 
there a\ as a time when other things, shocking to 
our moral sense, e.p. incest, were natural to him. 
It was man’s privilege, in becoming more con- 
scious of his manhood, to shake them off and to 
rise in doing so to a higher ethical piano. Thus 
Schurtz’s dictum that cannibalism is a sickness of 
childhood, which often overcomes the strongest 
peoples, is scarcely relevant as regards primitive 
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man. It assumes that cannibal isn# m its origin , 
was pathological, whereas it seems, under the cir- 
cumstances, perfectly natural. Only when the 
feelmgs which now make it abhorrent to us are 
overcome through madness or gluttony, can it be 
called pathological, and these aie happily the least 
wide-spread causes of cannibalism. Few maniacs, 
indeed, whatever other pei versions they exhibit, 
are known to become cannibalistic. 

The question of pre*historic cannibalism — Palaeolithic and 
Neolithic — has been much discussed The arguments for Paleo- 
lithic times are mainly these — the presence of human bones, 
charred, broken, and calcined, mixed with animal bones, ashes, 
and charcoal, in Quaternary deposits , some of these are split 
as if to obtain marrow, as in later savage cannibalism , others 
show traces of scraping with flint instruments as if to scrape off 
the flesh , or, as in the grotto of Gourd&n, fragments of skulls 
show cutting marks, and in one instance the pericranium is 
broken with a stone hammer, as if to extract the brains. As 
no other bones were found, Piette supposes a tribe of head- 
hunters to have inhabited this cave, who used a similar method 
to that of the head-hunters of Luzon ( BSAL , 1873, p 407) In 
late Palaeolithic interments, e if those of Baousses-Rousses at 
Mentone, the custom of removing flesh from the bones before 
interment — a common savage custom — had been followed, and 
may indicate cannibalism Quaternary man also mode necklaces 
of human teeth, as many cannibalistic savages now do. It has 
been thought too, that, as the flesh of the larger mammals ma) 
not always ha\ e been available through the poverty of Palaeo- 
lithic man’s weapons, he may frequently have been reduced to 
hunger, and may thus have been driven to anthropophagy 
Against all this it has been contended that the charring may have 
been accidental , that fractures on human bones bear no resem- 
blance to those on animal bones, and may have been caused 
through the weight of the superincumbent layers , aud that 
there was abundant e of flesh food available There is, however, 
no a priori reason why Palaeolithic man should not have been an 
occasional though not an habitual cannibal , and if cannibalism 
through hunger arose in still earlier times, he may have 
practised it already from some other motive also Neolithic 
cannibalism rests on similar evidence, as well as the presence 
of human bones in refuse heaps or kitchen middens The 
Palasohthic evidence rests mainly on caves in Belgium and 
France, the Neolithic, on deposits in Egypt (where Petrie 
suggests cannibalism with the motive of obtaining the virtues 
of the deceased), Iberian Peninsula, Palmarm, and KeiBs and 
Ardrossan in Scotland The Neolithic lake-dwellers in Switzer- 
land used the skulls of enemies as drinking-cups (Gross, Let 
Protohelvktes , 1883, p 107) See reports of discussions at Inter 
Congress of Anthropol at Paris (1802), Brussels (1872), Lisbon 
( 1880 ); papers in BSAP, 1800, and following years, Dawkins, 
Cave Hunting, 1874 ; Seigi, Mediterranean Mace, 1901, p 93, 
Munro, Piehist Scotland , 1899, p. 82, Thurnam, Archceoloqta , 
xhl. 101 ; Grcenwell, British Barrows , 1877, t> 643 , Nadaillac, 
Prehut Peoples , 1892, p 51 , Vogt, Led on Man , 1804, p 346 

Cases of cannibalism during famine, siege, or shipwreck are 
well known. In these cases the overpowering, through raging 
hunger, of the civilized man’s natural disgust at eating human 
flesh, rather than actual madness, gave riso to it Some cases of 
cannibalism through madness, cited by Bcrgematm, arc of doubt- 
ful authenticity ( Verb dei Anthropophagie , p 2) Steinmetz 
(op cit ch 23) could discover no instances of it, and the works 
of modern alienists do not lefer to it Plutarch cites a confused 
story of the daughters of Minyas, who went mad with desire for 
human flesh aud slew one of their children (Qucest Gr 38). 

4 . The most satisfactory hypothesis of the primi- 
tive social gioup is that winch makes it analogous 
to the family gioups of tlio higher apes, viz the 
sire, a number of females, and their younger pio- 
geny. From this group, cx hypothesis the sons, as 
they grow up, are diiven off by the sire through 
the influence of sexual jealousy. They aie thus 
forced to seek mates by captuie from some otliei 
gioup (Lang and Atkinson, Social Origins Ptitnal 
Law , 1903). Assuming, then, as we have reason 
for doing, that the membeis of such a group had 
omnivorous tastes, and through hunger ate their 
fellows as well as the other mammals, whom would 
they eat — membeis of the group, or outsiders 
(foes), or both? Such love as may have existed 
between the sire and his mates or piogeny was 
little likely to hinder him from eating them when 
dead, especially as no other xeason kept him from 
it, and the practice was as yet natural. To the 
sons who had been driven out he was hostile ; if 
lie killed them while attempting to interfere with 
Ins wives, again nothing hindered their being 
eaten. Finally, the members of all other groups, 
being hostile, would, when killed, afford a food 
supply. Thus relatives and enemies alike Mould 


he eaten. Hence it is impossible to assume, as 
some writers ( e.g . Steinmetz) do, the priority of 
endo-eannibalism (viz. the eating of relatives) over 
exo - cannibalism (the eating of non - lelatives). 
Cannibalism existed without these distinctions first 
of all, and the desire for food made no distinction 
between relative and enemy. Oi the distinction 
may have been thus far suggested, that, while an 
enemy might be killed in order to be eaten, a 
lelative would be eaten only when dead. The sons, 
though relatives, weie strictly m the position of 
enemies The distinction between fuend and foe, 
so far as forming a possible food supply was con- 
cerned, would, of course, exist, whatever was the 
form of the earliest human or semi-liuman social 
group. 

Bordier ( BSAP , 3iue s6r., xi. 67) used the words 
‘ ex o -anthropophagy 9 and * endo-anthiopopliagy 9 ; 
Steinmetz ( EndoJumnibalismus , p. 1) piefers the 
forms * exo-cannibalism * and ‘ endo-cannibalism * 
to these and to the usual English forms 1 exophagy 9 
and ‘ endophagy,’ which are also used for the 
oidinary food lestnctions of toteimstic peoples. 

5 . Totcmism and cannibalism — The earliest 
cannibals w ere thus unconsciously both endo- and 
exo-cannibals. The distinction between eating a 
relative and eating an enemy, with the consequent 
tabu against eating a kinsman, could have arisen 
only with the growing sense of kinship, Man 
soon discovered that there weie ceitain pel sons 
whom he must not marry, viz. those of km to 
him — not, however, in our sense of the word. 
Whether an exogamous tendency existed before 
totenusm is uncertain ; if it did, toteimsm made 
it absolute. Was there also a growing dislike of 
endo-cannibalism which totenusm also made abso- 
lute? One result of totenusm was certainly to 
make tabu the eating of the animal or plant which 
was the totem of the group of kinsmen, because, m 
ellect, it was a kinsman. This tabu, aided by the 
increased sense of kinship and the customary laws 
w hicli it involved, as well as by the glow ing dislike 
of endo-cannibalism (if such existed), may quite 
conceivably have made tabu the eating of a human 
kinsman. Fiazei has pointed out that ‘ the furthei 
w e go back we should hnd how much the less the 
(kinsman distinguishes between conduct towards 
Ins totem and tow ards his fellow-clansmen ’ ( Totem - 
ism t p. 3). If it is wrong to kill and eat one’s 
totem-animal because it is of kin to one, it is 
equally wrong to eat a kinsman. And in actual 
piactice we find that among toteimstic peoples 
it is generally considered wrong to kill a kinsman 
In Mangaia, to kill a fellow T -clansman was legarded 
as falling on the god (totem) himself, the literal 
sense of ta atna (to kill a membei of the same 
totem-dan) being ‘ god- killing’ (Gill, Myths and 
Songs , 1876, p 38) The animal kinsman being 
tabu, not to be killed 01 eaten, the human kinsman 
must have been so too. Conceivably, then, a man 
might eat Ins wife (j*ust as lie could eat freely of 
her totem-animal), since she was bound to be of a 
different totem km and class from himself, and yet 
w ould be breaking no law forbidding endo-canm- 
balism. But he could not eat his sister, or brother, 
or mother, since these w r ere within the list of 
forbidden degrees and of the same totem km. The 
tabu against eating relatives may possibly be seen 
in the savage custom of not eating in a house 
where a dead man is lying, lest his ghost should by 
accident be eaten. Why then are relatives some- 
times eaten among present or earliei totemistic 
peoples* Totemisin is now geneially a declining 
institution, and its sanctions are frequently not 
obseived Hunger might impel to the eating of a 
dead kinsman, as it does sometimes, even m Aus- 
tialia, to the eating of a totem animal. So affection 
01 some pow erful animistic or semi-religious moth 6 
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might here and theie overcome the totem cannibal 
tabu. 

Stiictly speaking, the words * exo-cannibalism * 
and 4 endo-cannibalism * should be used only wheie 
totem clans practise cannibalism, since a man may 
eat another who, from our point of view, is a rela- 
tive, and yet from the totem point of view is not a 
kinsman (not of the same totem). But in actual 
use this is overlooked, and the eating of relatives, 
or even more loosely of tribesmen, is spoken of as 
endo-canmbalism, and that of any others as exo- 
cannibalism ; whereas endo-canmbalism should be 
confined to the eating of totem kinsmen wheie 
it occurs. This (which lesembles the loose use of 
the word * exogamy ") is partly due to the fact that 
obseivers of cannibalism seldom state what rela- 
tives are eaten or by whom. This is important, 
since, even wheie totemism as an institution has 

I mssed away, its restrictions frequently remain (see 
>eIow). But, using the terms in then wider sense, 
we find, from a survey of information given by 
travelleis and missionaries, that many peoples who 
eat enemies also eat, on ceitam occasions, fellow - 
tribesmen or ‘relations." A closer investigation 
might have shown that the latter were often not 
kinsmen in the totcnustic sense. As far as most 
cannibal areas are concerned, since so many peoples 
ha\e abandoned the piaetice, the time for this has 
gone by. A closer scrutiny of existing cannibal 
tribes may biing flesh iufoi niation to light. 

Among actual totem peoples some data exist to show the 
truth of our contention From the Australians we have a few 
lecoided facts by observers who have connected totemism and 
cannibalism Some tribes eat only enemies, e g the Kurnai 
and Maneroo (Fison and llowitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai 18S0, 
pp 214, 218, 2i3) Spencer and Gillen report of North Central 
Australia that Gnanji eat enemies and probably their own dead , 
with the Binbinjsp, tribe, men of a different class from the dead 
man eat him , in one case cited from the Anula tribe, the 
woman was eaten by four men, two of them her own 1 tribal 
fathers,’ and of the same class as she, and two of a different 
class, but all of a different totem from the woman (Spcncer- 
Gilien b , pp 645, 648) Other tribes eat only relatives, but v\c 
seldom hear what the relationship is, sa\e among the Dien, 
with whom ‘the father does not eat the child or the child the 
father, but mother eats child and child eats mother, while 
brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law eat each other ’ (Curr, Aunt 
Race, 1887, n 03) The Dieri do not count descent through the 
mother, however, and eat their own totems. In other cases in 
Australia the restriction as to eating the totem is sometimes 
overcome, especially through hunger, as among tribes in N \\ 
and W Australia and in the south (Wotjobaluk, Buaudik, 
Wonghibon [Ej're, Journals , 1846, n 228 , Howitt, S Aust 145]) 
In Victoria there seems to he no objection to eating the totem , 
in Central Australia, while it is not eaten by men of the kin, jet 
old men may eat it, and kinsmen try to increase the numbers 
of their totem so that men of other kins may eat it (Howitt, 
p 145 , 8pencer-Gillen b , pp 167, 321) Among some Central 
Australian tribes the totem is eaten ceremonially It is thus 
evident that there is a tendency to break down the earlier 
restriction on eating the totem animal, and the same tendency 
may explain the eating of kinsmen Hunger and the stiong 
influence of other motives would certainly tend m this direction 
(n $ is) With the American Indians, also totenusts, extreme 
hunger alone drives isolated tribes to eat relatives , elsewhere 
only enemies are eaten, and for magical reasons (n & 17 ) Of 
the Canbs and other tribes Im Thurn says * ‘ tribal feeling is 
always very strong among Indians, so that they cannot be 
suspected of feeding on individuals of their ow n tribe ’ ( Ind of 
Guiana, p. 418). In New Caledonia, Fiji, and the New Hebrides, 
where a past totemism has left a legacy of food restrictions, 
the eating of relatives is certainly occasional ; while in the 
New Hebrides and Duke of York Island the bodies are sold or 
exchanged (Powell, Wanderings, 1883, p 93 , Nadaillac, BSAP, 
1888, p. 34). 

In Fiji, where an earlier totemism had given rise to the idea 
of the gods being mcarnate in certain animals which must 
never be eaten by the worshippers, we find that * some were 
tabu from eating human flesh, because the shrine of their god is 
a man ’ (Williams, Fiji, 1868, 1 220) Here, probably, an earlier 
totem restriction on the eating of kinsmen has become, with 
the curious local development of the institution, a tabu against 
eating any human flesh where the clan god had a man for his 
shrine. Another suggestive cose is found among the Maoris, 
formerly totemists, according to Maclennan. When some of the 
natives fought with the English against their fellows, after the 
fight some of the young men proposed to eat the fallen of the 
other side But others forbade this, because the fallen and the 
victors were all ‘ Ngapuhi’ together (t.e of the same clan), and 
to eat a relative was a deadly sin ( Old New Zealand , 1893, 
p. 229). So in a Maori myth, when Maui’s grandmother was on 


the point of devouring him, she suddenly discovered him to 
be a relative, and her desire ceased; while one family who 
devoured their near relatives became cowards as a consequence 
(Grey, Polyn. Myth., 1865, pp 34, 131). 

I 11 Africa no eating of relatives occurs m the south (Bechu* 
anas, etc ), where there are totem-animal restrictions ; while 
most remarkable of all is the reluctance of the worst cannibals 
in the woi Id— those of Central Africa — to eat relatives, whose 
bodies are invariably sold or exchanged. Here, too, the pres- 
ence of an earlier totemism has been found (Maclennan, Studies 
in Anc Mist a , 1886, chs. xxii -x\v ). 

In support of the theory that totemism tabued the eating of 
kinsmen is the parallel (noted by W. K. Smith, Kinship, 1885, 
p. 807) drawn by certain peoples between cannibalism and the 
eating of tabued animals Porphyry says the Egyptians and 
Phoenicians would rather have eaten human flesh than that of 
the cow (de Abst ii 11) Generally, even by cannibals, there is a 
distinction drawn between eating of enemies and eating of rela- 
tives— the former out of revenge, etc , the latter generally for 
ceremonial purposes Livingstone reports that the people of 
the Zambesi were shocked at the idea of eating a donkey 
(presumably a totem-animal) ‘it would be like eating man 
himself ’ {Zambesi, 1865, p 335) The Solomon Islanders, who 
have exogamous clans, never eat the body of a member of the 
same tribe (L'Anthi op x 492). 

6. Taking the word 1 endo-canmbalism ’ in the 
wider sense of eating members of the tribal group, 
we may make certain deductions from the data. 
(1) Entlo- and ex o- cannibalism frequently coexist, 
especially where some motive other than hungei 
underlies man-eating, e g. the desire to assimilate 
the virtues, soul, or strength of the deceased. In 
these cases we may assume that the totemistic 
lestriction has been overridden by some stronger 
cause. (2) Exo - cannibalism fiequently exists 
alone, even among very low races. This may le- 
sult (a) from totemistic tiaditions ; (b) where 
enemies are eaten to show contempt for them or 
out of sheer iage — motives which obviously could 
not under lie the eating of relatives or fellow- 
tribesmen, and which would inevitably bring that 
to an end where it still existed. The only excep- 
tion to this latter case is 'svheie the criminal, i.e. 
a member of the tribal group, is eaten as an ex- 
pression of legal punishment. ( c ) Exo-cannibalism 
occasionally exists alone, with sheer gluttony as 
the motive ; the bodies of relatives, as has been 
seen, me exchanged or sold— a uioof that tho 
strong desire for human flesh may be overruled in 
the case of relatives by some powerful law, even 
though it be only a survival. This law we hold 
to be totemistic. (d) Where cannibalism is dying 
out, it continues to exist mainly m an attenuated 
form as exo-cannibalism, as among some American 
Indian tribes. (3) Endo- cannibalism seldom exists 
alone, and this suggests the inference that at first 
no distinction was made between eatmg fuend and 
eating foe. It was only later that tho distinction 
arose. This is also suggested by the fact that, 
among races avIio have abandoned cannibalism and 
who do not possess totemism as a flourishing 
institution, the bodies of dead relatives are eaten 
under the pressure of famine, as among the 
Eskimos, and wheiever cannibalism has occurred 
among civilized peoples. 

ii. Varieties of cannibalism. — x. Cannibalism 
from hunger . — Wheie cannibalism now occurs out 
of hunger, a distinction must be noted between 
eating the dead and killing the living in order to 
eat them. In the latter case, sometimes it is the 
sick and old who are killed, but usually these are 
put to death for another motive, as will be seen. 
Dead bodies are eaten among the Eskimos (though 
some deny this), a few isolated Ameiican Indian 
tribes, some S. American tribes, the Tongans, and 
the Basutos. Cannibal murder is found among the 
Australians, New Caledonians, islanders of Nuka 
Hiva, Marquesans, Samoans, Ainus, Sakhalin is- 
landers, Ostiaks, Samoyeds, Tiering Dayaks, in 
further India, among some American Indian tribes, 
and among the Fuegians. With all these peoples, 
except the Tongans, New Caledonians, and Marque- 
sans, cannibalism is occasional and through stress of 
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famine, while it is mainly relatives or members 
of the same tribe who are eaten. In a few cases, 
e.g. American Indians and Basutos, we find canni- 
balism through famine causing a taste for human 
flesh, and resulting in man-eating through gluttony. 

The cannibalism of the Eskimos has been denied, as by Egcde 
(Bi uchstucke ernes Tagebuches , p 107), who sa>s that in famine 
they kill their dogs as we would do horses, dogs not being 
usually eaten by them Its earlier existence, howei er, is sug- 
gested by Mdichen , which tell of its being practised by distant 
tribes, who are differentiated from the Eskimos, and arc cer- 
tainly m some cases American Indians, or by hags and ogres 
It is also shown in the M&rchen that it causes madness in those 
who are unaccustomed to it (see Kink, Tales and Traditions 
of the Eskimo, 1876; Boas, ‘Central Eskimo,’ in 6 RBEW, 
p. 409 ff ) Part of the body is certainly eaten for magical purposes 
(see below) Among the American Indians some members of 
the Fish tribe in B Columbia are said to dig up and eat the 
dead, to the abhorrence of the others. In tunes of famine it 
occurred in Labrador A tradition of the Nishmam (California) 
says they ate their dead ; while the Utes dug up corpses (Mayne, 
Four Yeais in British Columbia and Vancouver Island , 1862, 
p 257, Hind, Labrador, 1863, 1 14 , Powers, Contr N Am Eth 
in. 343 , Nadailloc, BSAP , 1888, p 28) Some S American tribes 
on the Amazon are said by Bates and Wallace to eat the dead 
when hunger presses (Bates, Nat. on Am , 1863, p 382 , Wallat e, 
Ttavels on Am,, 1853, pp 347, 353, 359). If the Basutos were 
cannibals in the past, they had largely given it up, until, during 
the early wAs with the British, famine drove some of them to 
consume the corpses of the slam Certain of them thus acquired 
a taste for human flesh, and, retiring to the mountains, spared 
no one in their desire A ca\e explored by Bowker showed 
evidence of recent cannibalism— heaps of bones, many of them 
split to obtain the marrow Horror at these cannibals was wide- 
spread, and they or perhaps earlier cannibals appear in native 
Marchen in much the same light as the ogres of our nursery 
tales (Casalis, The Basutos , 1861, Anth Rev , 1809, vn 121, 
Jacottet, Contes pop des Ba-Soutos, 1895, p 71 , cf also Stow, 
Native Races of S Africa , 1905, pp 510, 658) 

Certain Australian tribes, e g the Watchamh of W Australia, 
kill children in time of need — the mother getting the head, the 
father the body , hunger occasionally drives other W Australian 
tribes to kill enemies (Oldfield, Trans of Eth Soc , N 8 , ni 
24"> f ), as they also eat the old after death, 4 that so much good 
food may not be lost’ , but in general the motive is not hunger 
In Nuka Iln a, win es, children, and parents were killed and eaten 
(Krusen8tern, Rene um die Welt , l 258), Ellis sa\s the Mar- 
ouesans (who ate enemies) killed children in want(^Wi thiowjh 
Hawaii, 1826, p 72), the Samoans (also enemy-eaters) killed 
wnes and children (Langsdorf, Reise um die Welt, 1813, 1 120) 
The remoter Ainu tribes are said to be ‘eaters of their own 
kind,’ the father killing the crippled son, the husband an un- 
fruitful wife Other tribes are certainly not cannibals (but see 
below), though early Japanese writers* usually attributed the 
practice to them (Batchelor, Ainu of Japan , 1892, pp 288, 
305 , Breuss, Die Iieg, ah wear ten der Amer u Nor dost as , 1894, 
pp 218, 298) As late as 1861 the eating of < lnldren among the 
Ostiaks was reported (.1.1 ill 333) VVilken sa>s the Tiering 
Dajaks of Borneo kill and eat the sick thiough hunger Can- 
nibal murder in famine is confined, with the American Indians, 
to such tribes os the Nasquances, llare Indiana, Chippewa} ana, 
Denes, and Utcs (Hind, Labrador , l 244; Waitz, Anthiop der 
Naturo ., 1872, m 89 , Faraud, Dix-huit ans chez les Sauvages, 
1870, p 38 , Nadaillac, op cit p 28) The Tinn5s think that, 
when a man is driven to cannibalism through hunger, he acqun es 
a taste for it , hence he is avoided and frequently killed (Hearne, 
From Pnnce of Wales's Fort to the N Ocean, 1796) As 
to the Fuegians the evidence is doubtful , Darw in ( Journal of 
Re seai ches % 1840, p 155), Fitzroy, Snow, and others have asserted 
that old women are killed and eaten in time of famine, as also 
members of a hostile tribe after a fight , but Marquin and Hyades 
deny the accusation {Bull de la Soc de Gtog , 1875, p. 501 , 
Rev d'Eth \\ . 652) 

In ancient and modern times, civilized societies and individ- 
uals, through stress of famine, as in siege or shipwreck, have 
occasionally resorted to cannibalism Josephus ( BJ v x 4, 
vi m 4) tells this of the Jews m the siege of Jerusalem (cf an 
earlier instance, 2K G 28 ), and Dio Cassius of the Jews who re- 
volted against Traian (Ixvm 32) Valer Max (\n 6) men- 
tions people in besieged towns in Spain eating wnes, children, 
and prisoners Cannibalism occuired spoiadii ally in Europe in 
median al times after great scarcity, in the 7th and 11th cents ; 
at the siege of Pans in 1590 , among the Saxons at the end of 
the Thirty Years’ War , during famine in Algiers in 1868 , and 
during the siege of Messina (Letourneau, Evot gf Morality , 1886, 
p. 215 , Bergemann, op cit. p If) 

2. Other motives . — It has now to be shown how 
other motives than the primitive one of hunger in- 
fluenced the practice of cannibalism, and occasion- 
ally were strong enough to override the totem istic 
restriction regarding the eating of kinsmen, or, 
assuming that they existed before the rise of 
totemism, prevented the application of the food 
restriction so far as it concerned human kinsmen. 

That this is not contrary to fact is proved by the actual eating 
of kinsmen among some totem peoples. The permission to eat 


human kinsmen plus the restriction on eating animal kinsmen 
may seem a contradiction, but savage law, however strict, is 
frequently accommodating, and we have an analogous contra- 
diction in this, that, while human kinsmen were absolutely for- 
bidden to marry, the animal kinsmen must have been known to 
pair among themselves Eagle man might not marry Eagle 
w oman, but the actual Eagle had an Eagle mate Vauous totem* 
istic peoples also kill or eat their totem animal on certain 
solemn occasions, while other tribes who regard cu tain animals 
as sacred, and do not ordinarily kill or eat them, will do so under 
pressure of hunger (some African tribes) or at an annual reli- 
gious festival (Todas, Central African tribes, heathen Arabs, 
Peruvians, Egvptians, American Indian Dog tnbe in Arkansas) 
See Marshall, Phrenologist among Todas, 1873, p 129 ; Frazer, 
Totemism , 1905, Golden Bough* , VV R Smith, Rel of Semites , 
p 278 , R6ville, Rel of Mexico and Pci u , 1884, p 226 , Herod- 
otus, li 47 ; Bancroft, Native Races , 1875, in 310 

Men are eaten with the puipose of acquiring 
their qualities, their strength, or their soul ; for 
magical or medical purposes ; out of attection ; out 
of hatred ; through gluttony ; for religious or 
ritual, political, and social reasons. In some cases 
more than one of these motives exist together. 
Generally speaking, they have arisen later than 
the eating of human flesh thiough hunger ; in 
many instances they have arisen directly out of it, 
but we must not oveilook the possibility of any of 
them having arisen sepaiately and apait fiom a 
taste for this food acquired m time of starvation. 
Each of these motives will be discussed separately, 
and its lange and extent set foith. It should be 
observed that, when cannibalism has become an 
established custom, it exists usually quite inde- 
pendently of the mesence or absence ot plenty of 
other kinds of food. 

3. Cannibalism to obtain strength , ete — First 
may be noted the common savage belief that by 
eating a human being or an animal one acquires 
the qualities and vntues of such a person or 
animal. The strength of the lion, the ferocity of 
the tiger, the courage of the wairior, will he com- 
municated to the eater of the flesh of lion, tiger, 
or warrior. In itself the belief is primal lly a de- 
velopment of what must already have been patent 
to primitive man, viz. the stiengthemng power of 
food. Hence it was easy to believe that the 
qualities of a beast or man — strength, swiftness, 
cunning, valoui, etc — would also ho acqun ed by 
eating This snciumental tiansfurion of qualities 
and energies must have originated m early times, 
while it is found universally among all peoples of 
a low range of cultme. It was also aided oy the 
growing magical theoiy of things, and especially 
by that branch of it by which it was held tliat the 
part was equal to the whole, or could convey the 
qualities of the whole, since the natme of anything 
adheres to its paits even when they are separated 
from it Hence, to eat even a small piece of the 
flesh of beast or man would result m the assimila- 
tion of his qualities by the eater. E\ en totemhm 
itself may have assisted this belief in the assimila- 
tion of qualities, if totemistic peoples held that the 
life circulating m the group of kinsmen was a fixed 
quantity, any part of which it was dangerous to 
lose. Hence, it a kinsman dies, his share of the life 
must be received by his fellow-kinsmen to prevent 
its passing out of the km. Therefore they may 
smear themselves with his blood or fat, or even eat 
a part of him (Fiazer, Totemism , p. 80). In the 
same way wearing a bone or tooth of a dead man 
is sometimes held to convey to the w r earer his pro- 
perties. Thus, while totemism geneially forbade 
the eating of relatives, it may here and there have 
suggested it. In the same way, when totemism 
was weakened, the sacred totem animal became a 
sacied magical animal with healing qualities when 
eaten (S. Keinacli, UAnthrop . xiv. 355 ; W. R. 
Smith, Kinship m Arabia , 2 p. 231). This motive 
has led to the eating of relatives, but especially to 
the eating of enemies, m order to acquire their 
qualities. 
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a. The growth of Animism, with its belief in an 
indwelling spirit in all things, helped this theoiy 
of transmission of qualities, and introduced some 
of the strongest reasons for the continuance of 
cannibalism. While a man’s stiength or bravery 
may not have been conceived of as a separate entity, 
but simply as wrapped up in the man himself, 
Animism, with its Belief in a shadowy replica of 
man — his soul or spirit — gave these things a new 
psychic significance. Hence in actual cannibalism 
we find that manv tribes eat a man to bo possessed 
of his soul, which in turn makes them possessors 
of all the qualities of the man. His life and all 
its manifestations — strength, wit, courage — are 
conceived of as being in the soul which lurks in 
his flesh ; and, as in the earlier theoiy, by eating a 
man one obtained his strength, so now By eating 
him one obtains his soul. In many cases, where the 
heart or liver or marrow is said to be eaten, or the 
blood drunk for the sake of obtaining its owner’s 
strength, it is probable that the assimilation of the 
owner’s soul or life is intended, since it is so com- 
monly believed that the life or soul is in one of 
these parts. 

S- It might be thought that Animism, with its 
belief in soul, or spirit, or ghost, which, when 
freed from the body, was held to have many addi- 
tional powers or, at least, greater freedom in using 
them, would have caused a fear of the dead and a 
natural shrinking from eating the body of an 
enemy, whereby his soul would be introduced into 
the eater, and thus work him harm. In effect, 
Animism did give rise to the fear of the dead and 
of ghosts, and in many cases it was held that the 
soul of a man, living or dead, could work consider- 
able harm to the body or soul of another. But as, 
in spite of this, the bodies of the dead and of those 
most likely to harm the eater, viz enemies, con- 
tinued to be eaten, it is obvious that some counter 
theories were strong enough, in most cases, to aid 
men in overcoming their fears. These were (1) 
that by eating a man one overcame his ghost or 
soul, which was thenceforth harmless, and sub- 
servient to the will of the eater, or was even 
destroyed. We shall find this as a working belief 
among Australians, Maoris, Eskimos, and in Central 
Africa, while it also supplies one strong motive for 
head-hunting, frequently associated with canni- 
balism (§ 14). (2) Again, the curious ideas regard- 

ing eating, viz. that it established a bond of union 
between persons eating together (hence to eat the 
food of the spirit world, later of fairy -land, or of 
the gods, bound one to the company of ghosts or 
gods), may also have assisted to overcome the fear 
of the dead by a kind of inversion. If persons 
eating together became of one kin, so also might 
the eater with the thing or person eaten. Thus 
the eater of fiiend or foe, as it were, became inocu- 
lated with him, and so rendered him harmless. In 
the case of relatives this eating may easily have 
come to be regarded as part of the funeral cere- 
monies, to neglect which would ensure the ghost’s 
vengeance, but to fulfil which caused his continued 
friendship. Thus cannibalism does not seem to have 
been much hindered, as far as fear was concerned, 
by the prevailing animistic beliefs, though these 
may have occasionally caused it to cease in another 
direction (see below, iii. ). Frequently the bodies 
of relatives are eaten in order that their souls may 
strengthen the eaters, or pass over into them, pos- 
sibly with the notion of their being re-incarnate in 
the bodies of the next children born into the family. 
Or again, the old and sick are killed and eaten to 
prevent the soul becoming weak with the body. 
Some analogy to this negative influence of Animism 
is found where cannibalism, involving the handling 
of a dead body, prevails among peoples, e.g . the 
Maoris, to whom such handling causecf uncleanness. 


And parallels to the idea of the ghost strengthen- 
ing or helping the eater of the body are found, e.q. y 
in the Melanesian belief that arrows tipped with 
human bone are deadly, because the ghost to whom 
the piece of bone belonged will work upon the 
wounded person (JAI xix. 215), or in the* 
Andaman custom of wearing necklaces of human 
bones 111 the belief that tlie disembodied spmt 
will shield the wearer against evil spirits, through 
gratitude for the respect thus paid to Ins memoiy 
(16. xii. 86). 

6. Where cannibalism occurs for the puiposc of 
obtaining the strength or other qualities of the 
person eaten, it is most frequently only a part of 
the body which is used; hence there is seldom a 
cannibalistic meal. This motive underlies canni- 
balism in parts of Australia, in the Sandwich Is- 
lands, Torres Straits and Nagir Islands, Timoi- 
Laut, Celebes, and Now Zealand, in some parts of 
Asia, among some African tribes, with the majonty 
of American Indian tribes, occasionally in S. 
America, and even now and then in civilized lands. 

Some tribes In North Australia eat the cheeks and eves of 
enemies to make them brave (MacGilhvray, Voyage of Jiattle- 
make , 1852, 1 . 152) ; in Queensland enemies do not appear to be 
eaten, but members of the tnbe are, for various reasons, includ- 
ing the obtaining: of their qualities ; e g a mother will eat her 
child to get back the strength which she has given it ; relatives 
are also eaten, as well as members of the tribe who fall m 
battle, and honoured headmen (Palmer, JAI xin 283; Howitt, 
Native Tribes, p 753; Finch-Hatton, Advance Australia!, 1885. p 
143) , m N 8 Wales the fat of the fallen, to which great strength 
is attributed, is eaten, while at burial a piece of the flesh is 
divided among the relatives, out of which they suck strength or 
throw it into the river to nourish the fish (Waitz, Anthrop 
vi 748; JAI xiii. 135); m 8 Australia, besides other motives, 
the acquiring of strength appears among the Kurnai, Theddora, 
and Ngango, who eat the hands and feet of enemies (Howitt, op 
cit. p 752) , the Dleri of Central Australia eat a man and drink 
his blood ; the Luritcba frequently kill a strong child and feed a 
weak one on its flesh, while most of the tribesmen, before start- 
ing on an expedition, draw blood from one or more of their 
members, ana dnnk it to make them lithe and active ( JAI 
xxiv. 172 , Spencer-Gillen*, pp 401, 476) Bonwick says of the 
Tasmanians that a man’s blood was sometimes administered as 
a healing draught (Daily Life and Origin of the Tasmanians , 
1870, p 89) In the Sandwich Islands the eating of an enemy’s 
evo by the king at his coronation to get his strength was the 
rkluced form of an earlier, widor cannibalism (see $ 18 ) In the 
Torres Straits Islands the tongue of a slain enemy was eaten as 
a charm for bravery , the sweat of warriors was drunk for the 
same reason , the eyes and cheeks of a shipwrecked party 111 1834 
were said to have been eaten to * increase their desire after the 
blood of white men ' Beyond this cannibalism did not evist 
(ffaddon, JAI xix 312). On Nagir Island hoys were made to 
eat the eyes and tongue of an enemy that their hearts might 
know no fear (Petermann’s Mitteilungen , vi 90) In Timor- 
Laut the flesh of a dead enemy was eaten to cure impotence , in 
Celebes the blood of an enemy was drunk to acquire courage 
(Riedel, Selebes , 1886, p. 279) Savage tnbes in N K Burma 
preserve blood of enemies in bamboo canes till dry, and then 
eat it in a feast to obtain courage (Lumholtz, Among Cannibals , 
1889, p 274) The Dayak head-hunters would eat a piece of the 
cheek-skin as a charm to make them fearless (Ling Roth, JAI 
xxii 59) Eating the eye and sucking the blood to get strength 
appear with the motive of revenge among the Maoris (Taylor, 
N Z. ch xxi ). Among the Yakuts and Kamtchatkans, and m 
Liu-kiu, a mother would eat the placenta in order to boar 
quickly again (Inter Arch, fur Eth . iii. 71), while in Muzaffar- 
nagar a barren woman is recorded as killing a child to drink 
its blood (PR ll 172) The lamas in Tibet are said to have 
a craving for human blood in order to obtain vigour and genius 
(Landor, In the Forbidden Land, 1898, ii 08) Drinking an 
enemy’s blood is reported of the people of Dardistan (Lcitner, 
Tour in D. 1 9) ; the brains and lungs of an enemy are eaten 
and his blood is drunk in Luzon (Featherman, Races of Man- 
kind, 1888, ii 501). In Africa the practice as an isolated custom 
U found mainly in the south The Basutos, in Moshesh’s time, 
ate their Boer enemies to get their courage ; warriors were 
also painted with a mixture into which pieces of human 
flesh (enemy’s) entered, for the Bame reason , some of it was 
occasionally drunk , the hearts of conspicuous warriors are eaten 
by most of the tribes (JAI xix 284 ff., xx. 187). The Kafirs 
will eat a human heart to obtain strength ; a similar notion 
doubtless underlay the custom among the Ama-pondo K&flrs 
at the instalment of a chief— -a relative having been killed, the 
chief bathed in his blood and drank from his skull. The 
Bechuanas, though disliking the practice, also eat an enemy's 
flesh for superstitious reasons (Crawley, Mystic Rose , 1902, p 
102 ) Tribes in East Central Africa cut out an enemy’s heart 
ana liver and eat them on the spot, while parts of the flesh are 
reduced to ashes and made into a broth, which Is swallowed to 
give courage, perseverance, and wisdom (Macdonald, JAI xxii. 
Ill , Buchanan, Shir? Highlands , 1885, p. 188). Among the 
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Negro tribes, who are cannibal mainly out of rev enge or gluttony, 
this motive is occasionally found, either along with these or by 
Itself : the Jag cue (Angola) ate men because it gave them 
courage, according to a 17th cent, traveller, and among the 
Bassongi of the Hassai men after circumcision and unfruitful 
women eat men's flesh to recuperate their powers , at Great 
Bassam (Ivory Coast) the heart and liver of a sacrificial victim, 
Blain at the founding of a new town, are eaten by all present so 
that they may not die within the year ; in Dahomey an enemy's 
heart is occasionally eaten at festivals (Wissmann, Unter deut. 
FlaqgeT. 1892, p. 139 , Ratzel, Volkerkunde , 1888, i. 613-614). 
In N. Africa, where cannibalism has been practically uprooted 
by Muhammadanism, it is believed, c g among the Nubians, 
that every bullet they fire will kill a man if they consume the 
liver of an enemy (Baker, Iemaiha , 1874, n 854)^ Among the 
American Indians, with the exception of the outlying tribes, who 
are cannibals through famine, very little of the body is eaten, 
and that usually to obtain the courage of a dead enemy, though 
occasionally through revenge Chippewa women fed their chil- 
dren with the blood and pieces of flesh of English prisoners to 
make warriors of them. The heart was eaten by such tnbes os 
the Crees and Blackfeet , Dakotas and Sioux are known to have 
cut up a prisoner into small pieces, which were distributed to all 
the warnors, who ate them to get his bravery There seems 
little doubt, however, that more extensive cannibalism had pre- 
vailed in earlier times (Long, Voyages , 1791, p 116 ; Faraud, 
op ext . p 88 , Keating, Expea to St. Petefs River , 1825, l. 412). 
Occasionally Indians have been known to eat part of a slain 
enemy out of bravado (3 RREW, p 272). Among S American 
tribes where mainly gluttony or more purely animistic motives 
prevail, there is sometimes a practice of rubbing children's 
faces with a slain enemy's blood to make them brave , the 
Tananas and Tucanos or the Amazon burn the corpse of a 
warrior and drink the ashes in water in order to be brave , this is 
also reported of the Rio Negro tribes and Ximanes (Wallace, 
Amazon, 1853, p 374 ; Steinmetz, p 19 , Muller, Amer Urrel , 
1855, p 289) Survivals of the practice in civilized lands have 
occasionally been noted ; de Maricourt ‘saw two Sicilians tear 
with their teeth the heart of a Neapolitan just killed ’ (FLJ 
i 301) We may also note the belief current in the N W. 
Provinces of India, embodied in various tales, that to eat the 
flesh or taste the blood of a saint or of a wizard is of peculiar 
religious etllcacy, giving the eater wisdom and mystic powers 
(Crooke, Rel a nd Folk-lore of N. India?, 1S96, ii. 285 , Burton, 
Sindh, 1861, pp 86, 388) 

7 . Medical cannibalism . — Derived fiom the 
idea of obtaining strength is the bolief that the 
flesh, etc., of the dead has medical virtues. What 
strengthened the body would also cuie its ills; 
hence primitive and even later phaimacopceias 
occasionally pi escribe some part of the dead body 
as a medicine. The most remarkable examples of 
this practice occur in China. Among the poor it 
is not uncommon for a member of the family to 
cut a piece of flesh f 10 m arm or log, which is 
cooked and then given to a sick relative. Paits 
of the bodies of enminals are eaten as medicine ; 
their blood is diunk as a cure for consumption In 
some cases murder is committed so that the dis- 
eased, e cj . lepeis, may drink the blood of the victim. 
A popular 'work on matena modica gives many 
such cannibal remedies ; m general, each part of 
the body has some paiticular curative virtue. The 
whole superstition in China is certainly connected 
with the idea that the eating of the human body 
stiengthens the eater, for this is w r ide-spread, and 
at times it is difficult to say which purpose is in- 
tended. Thus Wells Williams wutes : ‘It is not 
uncommon foi him [the executioner] to cut out the 
gall-bladder of notorious robbers, and sell it, to be 
eaten as a specific for courage* ( Middle Kingdom, 
1848, i. 415; Dennys, Folk-lore of China , 1876, p. 
69 ; Beigemann, p. 21). Among savages the prac- 
tice is found of giving a sick man some blood to 
drink drawn from the veins of a relative (Australia, 
JAI xin. 132; American Indians, Petitot, Trad . 
Ind , 1886, p 269) Pliny cites a number of remedies 
concocted fiom poi tions of human bodies and used by 
the sick ( HN xxvin. If). The medical properties of 
human flesh were believed 111 throughout mediaeval 
Europe and even in much later times. Even in the 
17th cent, the lion. Robert Boyle speaks of the 
cuiative properties of the thigh-bone of a ciiminal. 
Popular superstition still makes occasional use of 
such remedies m Germany, but generally the flesh 
is used magically, though in some cases it is eaten. 
Drinking out of the skull of a dead criminal or 
suicide has always been a favourite remedy, and is 


still made use of in out-of-the-way corners — cases 
have been reported from the Scottish Highlands 
within the last few years. The custom of the 
sick drinking water in which the relics of a saint 
had been washed, or from lus skull, or of a stream 
diverted so that it might flow under the altai of a 
church over the bones of a saint, was a favourite 
practice in mediaeval tunes, as it still is in Roman 
Catholic lands and in, e.g the Cyclades (Bent, The 
Cyclades , 1885, p. 122 ) Louville ( Memoirs , 1818, 
a. 107) cites the case of the duchess of Alva in the 
17 th cent., who, alarmed for the health of her son, 
obtained a finger of St. Isidore from the monks of 
Madrid, pouncied it up, and made him drink part 
of it in a potion. Probably the idea of the value 
of the flesh of a criminal for medical purposes w r as 
a 1 elic from the time when criminals or prisoners 
or slaves were used as human sacrificial victims, 
sometimes representing the divinity, and either 
eaten in a cannibal feast, or their flesh 01 blood 
used for healing purposes. Since criminals had 
frequently been ciiosen as sacrificial victims, it 
was argued that there must be some virtue m a 
criminal’s body. Thus when human sacrifices 
ceased, the executed criminal was still held to 
possess special vutues (see an article by M. Pea- 
cock, ‘ Executed Criminals and Folk- Medicine,* in 
FL vii. [1896] 268, for other instances). 

8 . Magical cannibalism. — In some cases the 
flesh of the dead is eaten for magical purposes ; 
here also the underlying idea is that of acquiring 
the powers of the deceased. In the Torres Straits 
Islands, where only the tongue of dead enemies is 
eaten in ordinary circumstances, youths at initia- 
tion into the craft of sorcery aie leqmred to eat 
part of a putrid human corpse ; this is also done by 
sorcerers oefore practising their art. In both cases 
it causes frenzy, and the eater is not held account- 
able for his actions, even for murder (Haddon, 
JAI x ix. 316, 398). In various parts of Australia 
this eating of the dead forms part of the making 
of medicine-men, but with many of the tribes 
initiation is held to be the work of spirits ; hence, 
possibly, eating the dead ensures the help of the 
ghost. Among the Wnmbaio of S. Austi alia the 
candidates must chew the bones of a dead man, 
dug up for this purpose, and, as m the previous 
j case, they then become fienzied and act as maniacs 
(Howutfc, op. cit. p. 404). The same practice occurs 
in Africa, as among the Bantu negroes generally, 
w ho think that the person desirous of becoming a 
sorcerer (as well as the sorcerer himself) is a 
corpse-eater, either from morbid tastes, or more 
probably with the idea that the dead body will 
invest him with magical powers. In E. Central 
Africa it is believed that witches and wizards feed 
on corpses m midnight orgies, and that any one 
eating such food is theieby converted into a wizard 
(Johnston, Uganda Protectorate , 1902, ii. 578; J. 
Macdonald, JAI xx ii. 107) In W. Africa w itches 
aie held to feed upon living human victims by send- 
ing their ‘ pow er * into the body ; but tins pow er 
is dangerous to its owner, as it may feed upon 
himself if not regularly fed otherwise. Similarly, 
witches can extract the life-soul — a less material 
duplicate of the victim — and feast on it in a magic 
01 gy ; its ow T ner then sickens and dies (M. H. Kings- 
ley, W> Af. Studies , 1899, p. 209; Nassau, Fetich - 
ism in IV. Af rica, 1904, p 55). Horace lefers to witch 
practices in his day, and describes love-philtres in 
which dried human marrow and liver w r cre in- 
gredients ( Odes, V. v ) ; while Petrouius and Plautus 
also speak of witches devouring the nerves and 
intestines of their victims ; the former mentions 
images of straw substituted by them for kidnapped 
children (Pet. cap. 63, 134 ; Plaut. Pseud, lii. 2 . 
31). Similai crimes were laid at the door of 
witches m Christian times, and the belief still 
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survives in Slavonic lands, where many tales are 
told of how the hags take out their victims’ heart 
while they sleep and devour it, substituting 
some straw or a hare’s heart, and thus chang- 
ing their nature (see iv, § 4 for other instances). 
This branch of cannibalism is closely bound up 
with a whole group of practices in which part of 
a dead body is used for magical purposes, on ac- 
count of its virtues, or because the soul of the dead 
man will act thiough the part which is made use 
of. These are found universally among savages, 
and with sorcerers and witches in moie civilized 
lands, while they have given rise to a vast series 
of folk-superstitions (see Kelics). 

9 . Animistic cannibalism . — The belief that by 
eating the dead one acquires their strength is 
scarcely to be distinguished fiom the purely ani- 
mistic motive — to obtain their soul, or otherwise to 
influence it — and it is possible that in some of the 
cases already cited ‘strength ’ is equivalent to ‘soul.* 
Where relatives are eaten, the passing over of the 
soul to the eater for the benefit of the latter is 
mainly aimed at ; but in the case of an enemy the de- 
struction or hurt of Ins soul is also intended, though 
instances with the intention of obtaining his ser- 
vices and goodwill are known. This is suggested 
in the curious ‘ritual* performed by a muideier 
in ancient Greece, viz. to lick up the blood and 
then spit it forth. This was said to be done by 
way of ridding himself of the pollution of murder ; 
in reality it ‘ took away the foice of the dead,’ 
which was still further effected by the lopping off 
of his limbs (Apoll. It hod. iv. 470 f.) The former 
practice is found in Australia and Tibet, in N. and S 
America occasionally, and in Afnea ; the latter is 
clearly found among the Maoris, the Eskimos, the 
Tupis of S. America, the Ashantis, and in New Cale- 
donia. The idea of destroying the soul through 
eating the body is illustrated by the Ainu belief 
that until the body is decomposed the ghost le- 
mains active, and the Indian idea that a man- 
eating tiger obtains possession of the souls of his 
victims ; hence he walks with bent head weighed 
down hy their souls (Crooke, ii. 211 ) ; while, gener- 
ally, the belief that by obtaining or acting upon a 
part of any one’s body — hair-cuttings, nail-parings, 
bones, etc. — control over his spirit for its hurt is 
possible, is also suggestive in tins connexion. 

(11 Eating of relative* -—The Australian instances show how 
easily 4 strength * and ‘ soul ’ are confounded In most cases 
the obtaining of strength is desired ($ 6), but the passing over 
to the idea of receiving the soul is seen where certain parts — 
kidneys, fat, etc — as containing particular virtues, are alone 
eaten That 4 strength * is mainly equivalent to 1 soul * is geen 111 
W, Australian cannibalism, where the old are eaten for food, 
because, being old, they have no longer a soul which might 
cause the eater discomfort , i e weakness and want of soul are 
identical (Oldfield, Trans Eth Soc N S 111 248) In Tibet, 
the lamas first and then the relatives of the dead man eat 
his flesh with the idea that the spirit whose flesh has been 
swallowed will always remain friendly to the eater (Landor, 
op cit ii 68 f ) In N. America the acquiring of strength is 
mainly aimed at ; but sometimes, os with the Shoshones, the 
eater of an enemy became animated with his spirit (Feather- 
man, op cit m 206) In S America the Chavantis eat dead 
children that their souls may pass over to the parents, while 
the Yamas, now extinct, broke the bones of their dead to 
suck out the marrow, believing that the soul resided in it and 
would pass over to them (Andree, p 89 , Marcoy, in Tour de 
Monde , xv. 189) In Uganda it was held that the liver, as the 
seat of the soul, would, when eaten, benefit the eater ( TRSE 
xiii 218). 

(2) Eating of enemies — The Maoris, whose cannibalism ex- 
isted mainly out of revenge, believed that in eating the enemy 
they destroyed bis spirit, thus avoiding his posthumous venge- 
ance, since the spirits of the slain wander about seeking to 
revenge themselves (L’Anthropologie, vi 443). With the Eskimos 
a curious belief prevails. After killing a man, they must eat 
part of his liver, as Rink says, to prevent his ghost rushing into 
the murderer— possibly through the eater being now one with 
the victim and thus forestalling his vengeance The heart of a 
dead witch is also eaten by ail the community to prevent her 
ghost haunting or frightening the living (Rink, op cit. p 45 ; 
Egede, op cit . p 138 , Crantz, HiM. cf Greenland, 1820, gives a 
curious reason for eating the heart of a murderer, viz, to 
cause his relatives to lose their courage; Bergemann, p. 20, 


says the Chukchis eat the heart of a dead enemy to make 
his relatives sick). The East Prussians ate a piece of murdered 
victims so as never to remember their evil deed again, 1 e. prob- 
ably to prevent the appearance of the ghost (Strack, BluU 
aberglavbe , p 59) The taking of the name of the victim by his 
slaj cr, after eating him, occurred with the Tupis of S America, 
who are cannibals out of revenge, and with the people of Mar- 
shall Island ; the 4 name * being usually equivalent to * soul * or 
‘spirit,’ it is obvious that the slayer thus acquired his victim’s 
soul (Andree, p. 87 ; Chamisso, Bemerkungen , p. 186) With 
the Ashantis the fetish-pnest prepares the heart of an enemy 
with sacred herbs, and gives it to all who have not yet killed an 
enemy, that the ghost, which has its seat in the heart, may not 
take away their courage (Bowdich, Ashantee, 1819, p 402) If 
a Manjuema man should kill his wife in a quarrel, he eats her 
heart with goat’s flesh, to prev ent revenge on the part of her 
ghost (Livingstone, Last Journal* , 1874, 11 58) In Melanesia, 
the eating of human flesh is held to give the eater mana — a 
spiritual essence which circulates in all things (Codrmgton, 
JAl x 285) , or a man will eat part of a corpse to obtain com- 
munion with the ghost, which will then assist him against living 
enemies (Codrington, Melanesians, 1891, p. 222) 

10. Cannibalism and blood-covcnant. — In some 
of the cases cited, and perhaps lunning more or 
less through all animistic or strength -acquiring 
eating of enemies, appears the idea that eaters 
and eaten are now one ; lienee the revenge of the 
ghost is forestalled ; hence, too, the relatives of the 
victim cannot harm the murderer. This fceems to 
underlie the Chukchi, Eskimo, and E. Piussian 
cases ; it reappears among the Hurons, who drank 
the blood ot an enemy to become invulneiable 
against the attacks of other enemies (piesumably 
his relatives) ; among the Botocudos, who ate an 
enemy to be protected from his revenge and to be 
invulnerable against the arrows of the hostile tribe ; 
m New Butain; and in modern Italy, where a 
muiderer believes lie will not escape unless he 
taste his victim’s blood (Featherman, Aoneo-Mar. 
p. 60, Chiapo-Mar. p. 355; Powell, Wanderings , 
p. 92 ; Eimsta , 1 640). In all these cases there is 
a chin lecognition of kinship acquired with the 
victim and his relatives, which has doubtless been 
suggested by the rite of blood - brothel hood, by 
which, when two persons, not otherwise related, 
have tasted each otner’s blood, they are hencofoith 
one (see Brotherhood [artificial]) 

11. Honorific cannibalism — Other motives be- 
sides the above must be noted, especially m con 
nexion with the eating of relatives. It is possible 
that an animistic reason may undeilie these In 
certain cases the sick or old are killed in order that 
their souls may not be weakened with the body ; 
thus the soul is set free in comparative strength 
to animate the eater. From one point of view 
this is to honour the dead, and honour may well 
be the motive even where it is not expiessly 
stated. We may therefore join all cases where 
this animistic intention is found with those in 
which honour to the dead is the prevailing idea, 
and those in which the eating by lelatives ensures 
proper burial, or the prevention of coiruption or of 
worms doing harm to the body or soul. Among 
those practising cannibalism for this reason aie 
several peoples mentioned by classical writers, 
some Australian tribes, various Asiatic peoples, 
and S. American tribes. Thus it hardly occurs m 
those regions where cannibalism existed out of 
revenge or gluttony, save in a few notable in- 
stances. 

Herodotus (i. 216) describes the cannibalism of the Massagetoe, 
a Scythian people living to the N E of the Caspian When a 
man had attained a great age, his kinsmen 4 sacrificed ’ him 
with cattle, boiled the flesh, and ate it, accounting this a happy 
death. This account is confirmed by Strabo (xi 513) Their 
neighbours, the Issedones, had a similar practice when the 
father died, his flesh with that of cattle being cut up and eaten 
at a banquet by the relatives, who then cleansed the head, 
gilded the skull, and afterwards honoured it with sacrifices 
(Herod, iv 26) Strabo also says that the Derbikes, a people of 
North Iran, killed and ate all old men over 70 ; all others (in- 
cluding women) were buried. He also describes the people of 
the Caucasus as eating the flesh of relatives. Indians called 
Padaioi are mentioned by Herodotus (HI 99) as cannibals * a 
sick man was killed and eaten by male relatives, a sick woman 
by female relatives. Any who attained old age were also 
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killed and eaten. Other Indian peoples, e.g the Kallatiai, ate 
their dead parents (in. 88). These were doubtless aboriginal 
and not Hindu tribes Farther west, the inhabitants of Ireland 
( Ieoioj) are said by Strabo to deem it ‘ honourable to eat the 
bodies of their deceased parents ’ (iv 6), Diodorus Siculus also 
refers to their cannibalism, but mentions only the eating of 
dead enemies (vi 16) There seems no reason for throwing 
doubt on these assertions, especially as they are paralleled by 
recent or existing customs not only in Asia but elsewhere 
The Weletabi or Wilze, a Slavonic people, are said by Notker to 
have eaten their old parents (Grimm, Tent Myth, in 1081), and 
the same is related of the Wends in ancient Chronicles (Stem- 
metz, p 24) In Amt t alia, honour to dead relatives and the 
conferring of a benefit upon them are mentioned as motives 
among tribes on the Mary Kiver (Queensland) and in Western 
Victoria. In the latter case only those dying not by illness are 
eaten , and brothers and sisters do not eat each other (JAI n 
179 , Dawson, Amt Abor , 1881, p 67) In the Turbal tribe, when 
a man is killed at the ceremonial initiation fights, his tribesmen 
eat him ‘ because they knew him and were fond of him. and thej 
now knew where he was, and his flesh would not stink (Howitt, 
op ci t. p 753) In Asia, the classic example of cannibalism 
is found among the Battas of Sumatra, who practise legal canni- 
balism on enemies and criminals, but also eat the sick and old 
out of respect — an unusual combination of contradictory motives 
It is probable that they are the people mentioned by Marco Polo 
and others as dwelling m the kingdom of Dagroian Marco 
Polo’s account is that when any one is ill a sorcerer is sent for, 
and if he foretells that the patient will not recover, the sick 
man is put to death and eaten by his kinsmen They are i areful 
to leave nothing lest it should breed worms, which would dir 
for want of food, and the death of these worms would be laid 
to the charge of the deceased man's soul (Yule’s Marco Polo , 
1871, ii 276) Leyden, in 1805, gave a slightly different account 
Aged and infirm relatives are eaten as a pious ceremon) 
They invite theii descendants to kill them The victim ascends 
a tree, round which the others assemble singing a funeral dirge 
— ‘The season is come, the fruit is ripe, and it must descend ’ 
He then descends, and is put to death and eaten in a solemn 
banquet The custom existed sporadically among the wilder 
tribes of Eastern Asia within recent times The wild people of 
Arakaneat the old (Yule, op cit l 281), some of the (ionds of 
Central India, e g the Binderwurs, killed and ate the sick and 
the aged. * thinking this an act of kindness and ac< eatable to 
the goddess Kali’, so also did the liirhor and the Gonds in 
Oudh (Yule, ii 281 , Saiton, ‘ Die Sitte der Alton- und Kranken- 
todtung,’ Globus , 1895, p. 126) The Kweichans were said by 
the Chinese to eat old relatives, as also did the people of Uei-Po 
with old men , women were exempt The same was asseited of 
the Tibetans in the case of the old, ‘ honourable burial ’ being 
reported as the motive (Yule, i 292), while the Samoveds 
and Ostiaks ate them with shamanic ceremonies, so that their 
condition after death might be improv cd ( Inter Arch fur Eth 
in 71) For some of the S Ameitcan tubes, with whom this 
motive appears, the evidence is conflicting, as they are also 
accused of eating enemies out of rev enge or gluttony This is 
true of the Botocudos, with whom the old father is said to im- 
plore his children to eat linn, and the mother eats a dead child 
out of tenderness (Preuse, Begrabmsa / ten der Amenkanei , 
p 219 , Waitz, in 440) , of the Miranhas, said to eat the sick and 
old (Marcoy, in Tour du Monde , xv 139), and of the Kashibos, 
said to eat their elders from religious motives (Anthiop. Rev 
1 38). Surer ground is reached with the Mundrucus, who kill 
ami eat the sick and old out of kindness , the Capanahuas and 
the Cocomas, who eat the dead out of honour, because it is 
* better to be inside a friend than to be swallowed up b> the cold 
earth’, the Mavorunas and the tribes on the Orinoco, with 
whom the reason is that it is better to be eaten bv a friend 
than bv worms; and the Acurnas on the Maranon, who ate 
dead relatives (Markham, JA l xxiv 248, etc ; Spencer, Prm 
of Ethics, 1893, 1 330, Steinmetz, p 18 f) Tapuj a mothers eat 
their dead infants as well as the placenta (Nieuhof, Gedenk 
Brasil Zee- en Lantreize, Amsterdam, 1682, p. 216) 

12 . Closely akin to the above motive is that of 
morbid affection, eating the dead out of sheer love, 
’which is found with many Austialian tribes. The 
idea is clearly that of obtaining communion with 
the dead, which is also effected in Australia, 
Timor-Lftut, New Britain, etc., by smearing the 
body with the decomposed matter of the coipse; 
or, m Australia and the Andaman Islands, by a 
near relative cairying about the skull oi bones. 
It is expressed in two different ways by the Aus- 
tralian tribes. (1) Among the coast tribes of noith 
central Australia, the flesli of the dead is eaten as 
part of the burial rites, apparently out of affec- 
tion, and always by certain definitely arranged 
persons (Spencer-Gillen b , p. 547 ff.). Other wi iters 
refer to the so-called ‘love-feasts’ of east cen- 
tral tribes, in which, when a young woman dies, 
her male relatives and men with whom she has 
had sexual relations eat parts of her body (Stein- 
metz, p. 11). With these tribes, the bones are the 
object of the utmost care and the most minute 


ceremonial. ( 2 ) A curious motive is that of the 
relatives eating the dead in older that they may 
no longer be sad. This occurs among tribes on 
the Peak Flood river (along with other motives). 
They eat dead children, else they will for ever 
mourn them ; the mother gets the head, while the 
other children are given part m order to strengthen 
them (Andree, p 45). With the Dieii, the fat 
adhering to the face, thighs, arms, and stomach 
is eaten according to stncfc rules of iclationship, 
and in order that the lelatives may not he sad or 
weep . this is also the case with other tribes of 
8 Australia — the Y auroi ka, Y antruwunta, M ai ula, 
and Tangara. The lattei eat the flesh also, carry- 
ing the remains about and eating a piece whenevei 
their grief overcomes them (Howitt, op at. pp. 
449, 751). The custom is not unknown even 
among Christianized American Indians in Bntisli 
Columbia, instances being known of some of the 
blood or juices of the coipse being rubbed on the 
body or swallowed m a frenzy of grief to obtain 
union with the beloved dead (Allison, JAI xxi 
316). Precisely the same idea of moibid affection 
is found in the story of Artemisia, who drank the 
ashes of Mausolus out of love for lnm (Aul. Cell 
x 18) Civilized Gieek and savage Australian 
weie at one It was possibly also a custom among 
the ancient Celts, since m the heioic cycles we 
read how Emer, the wife of Ciichulainn, after her 
husband’s head had been cut off, washed it, piessed 
it to her bosom, and sucked in the blood (Hyde, Lit. 
Hist of Ii eland, 1899, p 352) l)en dre also lapped 
the blood of her husband when he was slam (ib p 
315). The custom is also refened to in much latei 
Gaelic poetry, while Spenser saw a woman drink 
the blood of her foster-son at Limenck (Cannichael, 
Carmma (Jadehcn, 1900, it 2S2) 

13 Cannibalism though icvenge — Piobdbly at 
a later stage an entirely new’ motive aiose w’ltlr 
respect to the eating of enemies, though it may 
always have been rnoie or less latent in tins prac- 
tice, and, where it prevailed, it put a stop to the 
eating ot relatives (where that existed) or fellow - 
tnbesmen, except foi one particular leason Tins 
is probably a late motrve, since it seems mainly to 
affect savages at a higher stage of civilization, 
while it also pievails with those who are most 
ciuel. Here enemies are eaten out of lage, and 
in order to glut revenge and cause their lasting 
contumely The dead enemy was tieated with 
the utmost contempt, and finally eaten WTtli eveiy 
mark of degradation It is obvious that, vvheie 
the eating of lelatives out of honour still con- 
tinued, the rise of this motive must have soon 
put an end to it. For eating the dead could not 
signify in the one case contempt and in the othei 
honour. And, in fact, where enemies are eaten 
foi this piecise leason, the eating of fellow -tubes 
men does not oxist except vvheie gluttony, as 111 
ceitam Polynesian cases, causes all loss of dis 
tinction between friend and foe, or 111 cases of ex 
tiemo hunger (Marquesas Islands) when an enemy 
is not available. The motive of levenge, however, 
gave an impetus to the eating of fellow’-tnbesmen 
in a new dnection, viz. as a punishment, and pio- 
duced legal cannibalism. The ciinnnal was eaten, 
as elsevvheio he is executed In certain cases the 
motive of sheer gluttony coexists with this motive 
of contempt, and heie also mainly among higher 
savages. Kaids are made on sunounding tubes, 
and cannibalism causes a legulai tiade 111 bodies, 
v Inch are bought and sold in the mai ket as meat 
is in a butchers shop. 

14. The eating of enemies out of lage or con- 
tempt, with its correlate, legal cannibalism — the 
eating of criminal members of the community — has 
a compaiatively wide range, and mainly among 
higher savages and baibauc laces. In some cases 
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it is connected with the idea of obtaining the 
enemies* strength, while it cannot always be dis- 
sociated from the motive of gluttony. In many 
cases, however, the eating is reduced to a minimum, 
and becomes a mere formal act of revenge. Its 
connexion with actual head-hunting— -a practice 
which extends eastwards from India, through 
Malaysia, to Melanesia, and which is mainly con- 
cerned with showing contempt for enemies — as well 
as with the cutting oft* and preservation of the 
head or skull or scalp, after the cannibal meal, as 
a trophy, should be noted; while we must dis- 
tinguish between this latter custom and the pre- 
servation of a relative’s head out of honour or for 
the purpose of a definite cult. The cutting off and 
pieservation of the head as a trophy must have 
originated early, as in Neolithic graves headless 
bodies are frequently found (JAI v. 146). While 
rage and contempt are clearly indicated in the 
custom, actual head-hunters now believe that the 
ghost of the slain will become the victor's slave 
in the next world, or will become his guardian 
and benefactor — an animistic motive which doubt- 
less undeilies the practice wherever found, while 
it recalls the already noted instances of subduing 
the ghost through eating (Davaks [Ling Roth, 
Nat. of Sarawak , 1896, ii. 140; 1/ Anthrop. xiv. 96] ; 
Luahais [Woodthorpe, Lushax Expedition , 1873, p. 
136]). Cannibalism out of contempt, whether asso- 
ciated or not with head-hunting, occurred among 
the ancient Celts and Scythians. It is found among 
a few Australian tribes ; in E. Asia ; in Melanesia, 
Polynesia, and Micronesia ; it is common in Africa 
and also in S. Amenca. 

Of the Irish Celts } Diodorus Siculus (v l 12) says that they ate 
their enemies; while it is certain that the heads of enemies 
were cut off, and carried at the girdle, or otherwise preserved 
In some cases the victor tore the features with his teeth, as did 
the Prince of Leinster in Fitzstephen’s time (Girald Canibr 
Conq of Irel bk. I cap 4 , cf. also Ilyde, op ext p 295 , Rev 
Celt viii 69, x. 217) The heads of slain warriors were dedi- 
cated to Morngu, the Irish war-goddess, or were considered 
her property (Stokes, Three Irish Glossaries. 1862, p xxxv) The 
Scythians drank the blood of slain enemies, stripped off the 
scalp and hung it on the bndle-rein, and mode a drinking-cup 
of the upper part of the skull. This was also done to relatives 
with whom the 3 r were at enmity (Herod iv. 64 f ) Strabo speaks 
of the Karmanians , a people west of the Indus, among whom 
none may marry till he cuts off an enemy’s head and brings it 
to the king, m whose dwelling it is hung up , the tongue is 
mixed with flour, cooked, and eaten by the slayer and his 
relatives (xv. 727) Asia ; Pacific — The Garos of Bengal eat 
the fruit of a tree with the juice of an antagonist’s head after a 
family feud, the tree having been planted by both parties for 
that purpose ( JAI n 396) Cannibalism is associated with 
many of the head-hunting ceremonies among the wilder Dayaks, 
and probably was once more widely prevalent, the motive 
being revenge (St. John, Forests of Par East , 1862, l. 123-124) 
The brains, palms of hands, and flesh of the knees were eaten 
as tit-bits It also prevailed among the wild tribes of the 
Philippines at the time of their discovery, the heart of an enemy 
being eaten with citron juice out of revenge Later this custom 
seems to have been restricted to the pnest, who opened the 
breast, dipped a talisman of the gods in the blood, and ate a 
iece of heart and liver (Semper, Die PhiUppmen , 1869, p. 62). 
ome head-hunters eat the brains of the enemy , this is also 
done in Luzon, though here the motive is rather to obtain 
courage, but the skull is kept in the house as a trophy (Andree, 
20; Featherman, Races, 2nd div pp 601-502) The head- 
unting tribes of the interior of Celebes were also canni- 
bals out of revenge, though occasionally from gluttony, begging 
the bodies of condemned criminals fiotn their more civilized 
neighbours (Bickmore, Travels , 1868, p 70). The Battas of 
Sumatra eat prisoners of war to show their contempt for them 
They bind the victim to a pole, throw lances at him till he 
is killed, and then rush forward and hack him with their 
knives, roasting and eating the pieces with salt and citron juice 
(Marsden, Sumatra , 1811, p 890 , Miller, in Phil. Trans. Ixvni 
161) The heads are preserved as trophies In the village-house 
(Featherman, op ext. p. 835) Marco Polo asserts the eating of a 
war prisoner In Zipangu (Japan) if he was too poor to buy his 
freedom , while Sebastian Munster describes the roasting and 
eating of prisoners, and the drinking of their blood, by the 
Tatars ( Cosmographxa, p. mcxlvii). Mediaeval chronicles 
assert similar things of the Tatar invaders of Europe . hut 
the evidence must be received with caution, as such stories 
are common in time of war regarding dreaded enemies. 
Melanesia —In Borne islands of the Torres Straits group, e g. 
Muralug , the heads of enemies were cut off, placed in an oven 
and partially oooked The eyes and parts of the cheeks were 
eaten by the victors to make them brave; the skull was then 


kicked along the ground and afterwards hung up near the 
camp (MacGulivray, Voyage of Rattlemake t li. 4-7) In the 
Solomon Islands both revenge ahd gluttony lead to the eating 
of war-pnsonerSj who are cooked in a pit with hot stones, ana 
eaten with frantic joy. The scalp and hair are put on a coco-nut 
and hung in the common hall , canoe-houses are also adorned 
with enemies’ skulls (Verguet, RE iv 214 ; Woodford, Nat. among 
Head-Hunters , 1890, pp 92,152, Guppy, Sol. Is.. 1887, p 16) 
The same mixed motives are found in the New Hebrides ; some 
refer it to an unnatural taste after revenge ; others, to gluttony, 
as plenty of food exists in the islands. In some oases the crimes 
of an enemy are alleged by the natives as their reason for eating 
him ; in other cases the bodies are supplied by the chief to the 
villages as a feast. The practice now exists only in the interior, 
and members of another tribe are asked to cut up the body 
(Turner, Nineteen Years xn Polynesia , 1861, p 83 , L* Anthrop. 
x 360 ; Steel, New Heb , 1880, p. 26). In New Caledonia the 
ferocity of the natives is well known, one group attacking 
another neighbouring group, murdering and devouring them 
Man-eating is here ascribed by the natives tliemselv es to the lack 
of animal food, but revenge also enters into it to a large extent 
The smallest pretext is used for fighting, and revenge is not 
complete until the slain have been devoured. It appears to be 
mainly the privilege of the chiefs, who even eat their own 
tribesmen, causing a tumult to be raised and eating the 
offenders as a punishment, and inviting guests to share in the 
meal (Lang, Social Origins , p. 167 ; De Rochas, Nouvelle Caled , 
1862, p. 206 , BSAP, 1860, p. 414 ; Montrouzier, ib. 1870, p. 80). 
In Fiji revenge and gluttony as well as religious motives have 
caused cannibalism One of the victims was usually offered by 
the priest to the war-god, or sacrificed at the buildmg\>f a temple 
or the launching of a canoe , in the latter case the bodies were 
used as rollers Cannibalistic feasts on bodies of enemies were 
common, and ‘as tender as men’s flesh’ had passed into a 
proverb. Chiefs sent bodies of the viotims of war to each other, 
or kept a register of the numbers they had eaten— m one cose 
this reached 872 The skulls were sometimes used as drinking 
vessels Ovens and pots in which the dead were cooked, and 
the dishes from which they were eaten, w ere tabu (Williams, Ftp, 
1868, pas$i7?i , Miss Gordon-Cumming, At Home xn Fiji, 1881, p 
134 ; Erskine, Western Pacific, 1853) In the Marquesas Islands, 
as in New Zealand, cannibalism in great part showed contempt 
for the slain enemy, and this was further marked by the semi- 
ammistic motive already mentioned— the satisfaction at destroy- 
ing the enemy’s soul The religious aspect of cannibalism in these 
countries w ill be referred to later In the former, cannibalism 
was latterly restricted to chiefs (descendants of the gods) and 
priests— the heart and eyes being eaten and the blood drunk 
In the latter, gluttony was also a motive, and the circumstances 
of the feast were most gruesome The head was placed on a 
pole and the oven was tabu (L % Anthrop \i 443, Miss Clarke, 
Maori Tales and Lenends, 1896, p 126 f , Andrte, p 68; Berge- 
raann, p 36) In Tonga the liver of a slam enemy was eaten 
through hate(Mariner, Tonga Islands, 1817, l 32 L), in Samoa the 
motives were also hatred and revenge, 4 1 will roast thee ’ being 
the greatest insult which could be offered to a Samoan, while, 
even after the practice was given up, captives, in token of sub- 
mission, would offer burning wood, and say, * Kill and cook us 
when it seems good to thee’ (Turner, Polynesia, p 194), in 
Micronesia , cannibalism was reduced to eating part of a great 
warrior out of hate, the eaters taking his name (Andree, p 71). 
Instances froqi Afuca are usually connected with gluttony ; in 
Manjuema, as also among some tribes of the Niger delta, enemies 
are eaten mainly out of revenge; skulls of enemies decorate 
the houses and villages Robertson Smith has shown that 
cannibalism existed among the early Arabs to the extent of 
eating the liver or drinking the blood of an enemy , drinking 
wine from the skull is also referred to, and the wearing of neck- 
lets, etc , of noses and ears ( Kinship 2, p. 296) In S. America the 
Mesayas kept a prisoner for some time, giving him a wife. At 
the end of 3 months he was sent to gather wood for the oven ; 
warriors then selected, by painting with a mark, that part of his 
body which they would eat A dance took place Dy night, 
after which the prisoner was slain and eaten , the bones were 
split for the marrow ; the head was painted and placed in the 
hut of the bravest warrior Revenge was the motive, and 
warfare between neighbouring tribes was frequent (Marcoy, in 
Tourdu Monde, xv. 135) Blood revenge was attributed as the 
motive of Miranha cannibalism fMartius, Beltr zur Eth. Amer ., 
1867, p 638) , also among the Columbian Indians; the Botocudos 
(head stuck on a pole and used as a mark for arrows) ; prob- 
ably the Coroat08 (enemy’s arms eaten during a dance of 
warriors) ; and the Araucanians (head chief and other chiefs suck 
blood of hearts) (Andree, p. 82 f. ; Neuwicd, Reise nach Brasil. 
n 49 ; Smith, The Araiwanians, p 274) With the Tupis, dead 
enemies were eaten, while their children were brought home 
and cared for till the age of 14, when they were slain and eaten. 
This was also done to young women , while to male prisoners 
were given wives. They were then kept till a festival was 
arranged, which was carried through according to strict cere- 
monial The prisoner had to light the fire at which he was to 
be roasted , he was slain witn a special club, round which 
women had sung and danced all night. All took part in the 
eating The motive was revenge, the prisoner being told that 
he was thus treated because he had killed and eaten his captors’ 
friends. If a child had been born to the prisoner, it was also 
eaten, and was held to be of the same flesh and blood as their 
enemies (Hans Sfcaden, cited in Andree, p. 85 f. ; Southey, Hist, 
of Brazil , 1819, p. 299). With civilized peoples eating part of an 
obnoxious enemy or ruler has occasionally occurred on the part 
of rough soldiers or the mob. Christian soldiers are said to 
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have roasted and eaten Turkish prisoners at the siege of 
Antioch (Bergemann, p 18) , at Florence, in the 14th cent . 
citizens ate the flesh of their rulers (Machiavelli, li ch 8) ; ana 
in the French Revolution eating the heart of victims of mob 
violence was not unknown (for the Scots instance of Lord Soulis 
see Scott, Mi nstielsy, 1839, d 402, and cases cited there). 

It is obvious from many or these cases that head-hunting was, 
in its origin, closely connected with cannibalism, while it forms 
one of a series of practices m which the remains of dead enemies 
are treated with contumely or regarded as trophies, or worn to 
increase the wearers’ strength. For Celtic and Scandinavian 
instances of making trophies of heads, see Elton, Origins oj 
Eng Hist , 1882, p. 112 For American Indian scalping, see 
paper by Burton m Anthrop. Re v., 1864, and Friederici, Steal - 
pieren und ahnliche Knegsgebrduche m Amenia , Brunswick, 
1906. The Botocudos, people of New Hebrides, Niam-Niams, 
and Ashantis wear teeth of victims as necklaces, in some 
instances to obtain their courage (Keane, Man Past and Pre 
sent, 1900, p 487 , Beecham, Ashantee , 1841. p 76 ; see other 
references above) Some of these also wear nones, as the Tshis 
make trophies of jawbones (Ellis, Tshuspeakmg Peoples , 1887, 
p. 266). The Maoris made utensils and vessels of their victims’ 
bones. Of. also the frequent use of the skull as a drinking vessel 
in the instances cited. In New Guinea (natives of Mowat and 
Daudai, JA1 xix 462) the penis of warriors is believed to 
possess great virtue , it is cut off and worn, as is the vagina 
of women Among the Chinese the car is commonly cut 
off (. JAI xxh, 172 f ), the ancient Celts cut out the tongue 
(Rev Celt i 261) , and the Mexicans flayed an enemy’B or 
victim’s body 

15 . Begal cannibalism is found among the Batta% 
who treat their evil-doers and ciinnnals precisely as j 
they do enemies {vide supra , p. 200 a, § 9 ( 2 )), eating 
them as an ignominious punishment (see Geog 
Jour., June 1898). Marco JPolo describes the eat- 
ing of dead malefactors among the Tatars of 
Xandu, and the people of Fo-kien and Kiang-si 
(Yule, p. 207). Thieves and assassins weie eaten 
in Bow Island as well as enemies, and in Francis 
Island thieves were consumed (Letourneau, op cit 

i) 212 ; Turner, Samoa, 1884, p. 300). Among the 
Maons, adulteresses and murdeiers ^ere eaten 
and their hones made into utensils ; the eyes weie 
swallowed raw by the Anki (Shortland, N Z 1851, 
p. 230). Wiong-doers were not eaten by their ou n 
tnbesmen 111 Duke of York Island, but killed and 
sold to another tube (Powell, Wanda mgs, p. 93) , 
murderers or particularly detested enemies are 
eaten m Lepers’ Island 111 angei and to show ill- 
treatment (Codrington, Melanesians, p. 344), evil- 
doers aie killed and eaten by order of the chiefs in 
New Caledonia (Andree, p. 58, citing Gamier) ; 
witches were sold for food as a punishment in New 
Georgia (Woodford, Head hunters, p 150) , while 
in Fiji a whole tribe would be condemned to he 
eaten foi ollending the pai amount chief (Keane, 
Man Past and Pi event, p. 137). 

Among the African Negroes the piactice is com- 
mon, sorceieis being generally killed and eaten 
by all the tribes ( UAnth . xiv. 91). The Mam- 
banga eat murderers or those asserted to be so by 
an oracle (Andree, p. 39) ; the Ba Ngala occasion- 
ally eat debtois(Coquilhat, Sur le Haut-Conao, 1888, 
p. 337); the Tupende and Tukette aie said to eat 
malefactois (Wissmann, Im Innem Afuhas, p. 98). 
Among the Kissama a debtoi or criminal is eaten 
as a punishment (Hamilton, JAI 1 187) ; dead 
lebelsaie eaten in Concobella, and murdeieis are 
killed, torn to pieces, and eaten in Bonny , while 
among the Ague of the Ivory Coast those con- 
demned to death os criminals weie eaten (Stem- 
metz, pp 21 - 22 ; V Anthrop iv. 424) In E. Ajnea 
an offender is sometimes made to eat one of lus 
own inembeis cut off for the purpose (JAI xxn 
1 10). The Eskimo custom of eating a witch’s lieai t 
(already noted) may be legarded also as a legal 
punishment. Two S . Australian tiibes, the Muk- 
jaiawaint and the Jupagalk, kill men manying 
within the forbidden degrees, and part of the body 
is eaten by members of the same totem-clan 
(Ilowitt, op eit. p. 247) 

16 . Cannibalism through sheer gluttony — the 
worst form of all — is found mainly m Africa, along 
the Guinea Coast, south waids into Congo-land, and 
eastwards to about 30° E. longitude. Captain 


Hindes, at the meeting of the British Association 
in i 1895, said, ‘The Negro takes human flesh as 
food purely and simply, and not from any religious 
or superstitious reasons.’ To this, however, there 
are some exceptions. It also occurs among the 
Negroes of Hayti, apart from their religious canni- 
balism. It is found among a few N. American 
and several S. American tribes in a particularly 
odious form, in New Guinea sporadically, and in 
Melanesia. 

In the Guinea coast region and the Niger delta, cannibalism 
through gluttony appears to be dying out, and only a few 
tribes here and there within recent years are accused of it — the 
people of Calabar, the Obotschi and Onitscha on the Niger, 
Bamb&r&s, Quaquas, and Bourbouris (Hutchinson, Ten Years 
among Ethiopians, pp 48, 68 , F du Bangle, in Tour du Monde, 
xxvi 374) In Ashanti and Dahomey it has become a mere 
formal nte In French Congo the worst offenders are the 
Fans, who, howe\er, are becoming ashamed of it (du Chaillu, 
Eq Africa , 1861, p 74 f , Tour du Monde , xu 808 ; Schwemfurth, 
Heart of Africa, 1873 , 11 18) But the greatest seat of gluttonous 
cannibalism is in Central Africa, especially in the regions un- 
touched by Muhammadan influence The tribes in and around 
the Congo Free State — Niam-Niams, Monbuttus, Mam-banga, 
Manjuema, Bongos, Balutu. Bassanje,and others — are mentioned 
by Stanley (in Darkest Africa, 1890), Schwemfurth, and other 
explorers, as inveterate cannibals Among all these gluttonous 
cannibals it ib mainly enemies who are eaten Earlier writers 
speak of some of them eating their own dead, but this is pro- 
bably a mistake Modern authorities lay particular emphasis 
on the fact that relatives are not eaten, through an existing 
horror at eating the flesh of blood relations, but their bodies 
are frequently sold or exchanged to neighbouring villages or 
tribes With many of the tnbeB, raids are regularly undertaken 
to obtain prisoners, who are then sold, living or dead, m the 
market-places as butcher meat. Prisoners are kept till re- 
quired , dead bodies are frequently salted down or dried , but 
the Manjueraa are most disgusting and depraved, soaking the 
body in water till putrid, and eating it raw The Yokomas, 
Bougous, and others also eat putrid human flesh (V Anthrop 
vii 119, xn 78) Among the Niam-Niams the children born to 
slave women are killed and eaten In all cases human flesh is 
regarded and treated exactly as the flesh of animals would be 
elsewhere The skulls of victims ornament the villages , their 
teeth are worn as necklaces , the fat is used to feed lamps 
Oct asionally cannibalism is found as one of the principal objects 
of a secret society, like that of the Leopards in Sierra Leone, 
every person entering which must provide a human victim, who 
is secretly murdered , the liver and kidneys are eaten b> the 
‘ kings’ of the society, while the body is devoured by the other 
members All of them rub the fat on their faces and hands, as 
well as on the fetish, which is the property of the society 
(V Anthrop vii 621) A similar society of ghouls exists in 
Uganda, although cannibalism is otherwise little known 111 E 
Africa, the herding of victims in pens, to be slaughtered as 
required, is, however, described in 1580 (JAI xxn 99) The 
membors of this society are called Basezi, and have their head- 
quarters mainly in the Sese islands on Lake Victoria. They 
kill their victims secretly, and also disinter and devour corpses. 
Both of these societies are abhorred in their respective districts 
(Sir H. Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, 11 692) In Hayti, 
Yaudoux cannibalism is doubtless a survival of African man- 
eating, and occurs through gluttony as well as from a religious 
motive (see below) Murder for this end is frequent , midwives 
are accused ef killing children m order to eat them , while 
human flesh is said to nave been exposed for sale in the markets 
(St John, Hayti , 1884, p 223 f). Analogous to the African 
societies is one which formerly existed among the Indians of 
Vancouver Island and the coast distuct near it, called the 
Hametze, and composed of those of the highest rank. The 
preparation for admission lasted four years , at the end of it 
the candidate had to drink human blood, which he did by 
attacking and biting the first person he met At the feasts of 
t he society , slaves and prisoners were killed and eaten. The 
British rule put an end to the custom, but the eating of corpses 
is alleged to have still continued (Jacobsen, Reise, 1896, p 47 f ). 
S America —The witness of ti ateliers, as well as the existence 
of shell-mounds with human bones split for the extraction of 
the marrow, proves that the Caribs of the Antilles were canni- 
bals, raiding other islands and the coast to obtain victims of 
their gluttony The other tribes still retam a traditional fear 
of this ferocious people (Im Thurn, Indians of Guiana, p 418 ; 
Brett, Legends of B Guiana , 1880, p 100, cf Andree, p 72) The 
Kashibos of Peru make war on neighbouring tribes in order to 
get prisoners to eat, and are detested by them for this practise 
(Tschudi, Trav in Peru, ii 222 , Marcoy, xi 220) Similar state- 
ments are made of the Cobens (Wallace, Amazon, p. 498) 
Other tribes are accused by old travellers of gluttonous canni- 
balism ; thus Herrera says of the Colombian Indians that ‘ the 
living are the grave of the dead, for the husband has been seen 
to eat his wife, the brother his brother or sister, the son his 
father; captives are also fattened and eaten roasted’ (Herrera, 
in Purchas, pt. 8, p. 890); but all these statements must be 
received with caution. The Catios, a branch of the Chocas in 
Columbia (now extinct), wore also said to fatten captives for 
the table, while their Darien neighbours cohabited with 
female prisoners, and brought up the children of such unions 
till they were fourteen, when they and the mother were killed. 
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The doors of chiefs WPre here decorated with men’s skulls 
(Cieza de Leon, in Hakluyt Soc. p. 60 f ). The eating of the 
offspring of a captive to whom one of their own women had 
been given among the Tupis has already been noted In parts 
of New Guinea, e g in the south-east, human victims weie and 
are eaten as * the best possible nourishment ’ , some of the 
tribes were constantly at war for the sake of & feast off the 
prisoners taken (Chalmers and Gill, New Guinea, 1885, pp 44, 
188, etc ). Elsewhere the practice is abhorred, or exists only for 
other reasons (see above). In New Ireland the people glory in 
cannibal banquets, and many bodies are to be seen in the houses 
ready for eating (Roy, Geog Soc Revolt, 1887 , Bergemann, p 
81). For the New Hebrides and Solomon Islands see above , 
the gluttonous motive of the former is confirmed by Steel ( New 
Heb , 1880, p. 26), who says appetite sometimes leads them to cap- 
ture victims ; while Woodford (Nat among Head-hunters, 1890, 
p. 1671 speaks of cannibalism as a daily practice in the Solomon 
Islands In some parts of New Ireland a tribe will hire itself 
out for fighting, the only payment required being the bodies of 
the slain. A society in New Britain, the Duk-Duk, whose main 
purpose is the secret administration of justice, has occasional 
feasts m which (as m the African and American Indian societies) 
human flesh is the principal dish (Deniker, Races of Man, 1900, 
p 264 , Powell, Wanderings, 1883, p 63). 

17. Beligwus cannibalism. — Religion as a motive 
for cannibalism exists more or less wherever the 
animistic motive or the desire of honouring the 
dead is found. There is here, however, a blending 
of magic and religion, since, though honour to the 
ghost of the dead may suggest the practice, there 
is also the intention of assimilating the qualities 
or the soul of the deceased. It is mainly where 
enemies are eaten that cannibalism as a strictly 
religious rite exists, and usually in connexion witn 
the sacrifice of the victim to the gods. This sug- 
gests that the religious aspect of cannibalism is a 
late one, more especially as in such comparatively 
civilized countries as Mexico and Nicaragua canni- 
balism was entirely ritual anti religious. The eating 
of prisoners would naturally be only occasional ; 
hence it would become a festival with a religious 
aspect. The question of the relation of human 
sacrifice to cannibalism requires consideration. Did 
human sacrifice arise through an earlier canni- 
balism, viz. on the principle that, as men ate 
human flesh and liked it, therefore they could offer 
nothing better to the gods — sacrifice being primarily 
a feeding of ghosts or gods ? Or did human sacrifice 
have a separate origin to which divine cannibalistic 
ideas were transferred by human cannibals? The 
former is much moie likely, as the gods are uni- 
versally believed m early times to eat the sacrifice. 
We may also note instances of human sacrifices to 
animal divinities who actually eat the victims. It 
could only then have been at a later time that the 
worshipper shared in the human victim with the 
gods or ghosts at a sacrificial feast. We cannot 
therefore seek the origin of cannibalism in such a 
feast. It presupposes cannibalism ; instances of it 
are rare, and are found only among higher savages ; 
while cannibalism is not always associated with 
human sacrifice, and sometimes exists, as with the 
Australians, where sacrifice of any kind is un- 
known. The human victim may sometimes have 
been eaten as m a common meal in which gods 
and men shared, or, to judge by several actual 
instances, as himself representing the divinity of 
whose life men partook by eating the human repre- 
sentative. But such a view certainly does not 
belong to the earliest stages of religious thought. 
Religious cannibalism is found to have existed 
among the Maoris and Melanesians ; possibly 
among the Dayaks ; in Central Africa and spoiadic- 
ally in other parts of the continent ; in Hayti ; 
among the higner races of N, America ; occasion- 
ally in S. America j in India ; among the Greeks 
ana other ancient peoples. 

3Iaori cannibalism has already been described ; the first 
enemy slam was offered as a propitiatory sacrifice to the Atua , 
the hair was offered to the war-cod. The ear of this victim was 
eaten by the female Ariki or pnestess ; the heart by the male 
Anki (sometimes by the pnestess) ; the second enemy slam was 
reserved for the priest , all other bodies fell to the warriors 
(8hortland, op. cit p 247 , JAI xix. 106) In Tahiti the eye 
of sacrificial victims was given to the king as 4 the eye of tne 


people ’ In later times he did not eat it, but offered it to the 
gods Much the same procedure as in N. Zealand was followed 
in Fiji, one of the prisoners being offered to the war-god by 
the pnest before the feast began (Williams, Fiji, 1 . 147). Gamier 
says that in New Caledonia old people were killed by their own 
desire, offered to the gods, and eaten ( Tour du Monde, xvi. 11) 
In the Marquesas Islands cannibalism had a strong religious 
aspect. The victims were called ‘food of the gods,' and. the 
chiefs, being descendants of gods and therefore divine, had a 
first right to a part of the feast When the victims were 
enemies they were tortured by the priests, who received the 
heads, and the whole feast was accompanied by religious 
chants Human sacrifices, however, were offered also without a 
cannibalistic feast (L'Anthtop. vi. 443, 449). The use of sacred 
hymns at cannibalistic W'ar-feasts in the Solomon Islands is 
also suggestive of a ntual and religious aspect (Bergemann, 
p. 32) West Central Africa.— Among tribes on the Guinea 
coast, as at Great Bassam, at the founding of a new town a 
victim was offered in sacrifice The priests gave auguries from 
the entrails, after which the heart, liver, and other parts were 
cooked with fowls, a goat, and fish , all present partook of the 
feast, lest they should die within the year (Hecquard, Reise, p. 
49) There is some slight evidence that in Dahomey the frequent 
human sacrifices were accompanied in earlier times by a 
cannibal feast Norns asserts this in 1772, and some proof of 
it exists in the custom of the king’s dipping his finger in the 
blood and licking it. Probably this is a survival of an earlier 
feast (Labarthe, Jteise , p. 238) The eating of an enemy’s heart 
in Ashanti after it had been cut out by the priest had also a 
ritual significance (see above) , it was eaten with sacred herbs. 
In Bonny , where enemies were eaten out of revenge, thej' were 
first offered to the Ju-ju , in another case which was obsened, 
the entrails were given to the iguana, the guardian animal god 
(Andree, p 26, citing Bp. Crowther , Hutchinson, Ten Years? 
Wanderings , p 66) The Kunbunda of Portuguese West Africa 
eat the flesh of enemies to acquire bravery, but the diviner first 
cuts up the body, tears out the entrails, and divines with them 
(Magyar, Reisen in Slid- A fnka, 1869, 1 . 276) Among the Kas- 
sanje, the human victim of the Sambamento feast was received 
w ith the same honour as a chief The headman then stabbed him, 
tore out his heart and ate a piece, while his attendants allowed 
the blood to stream over his body. The flesh was then eaten by 
all in due order along with that of animals (Valdez, Six Yeais 
in W. Africa, 1861, 11 159) In llayti these African practices 
are still continued by the cannibalistic Vaudoux sects among the 
Negroes St John, citing trustworthy witnesses and the evidenco 
produced at murder timls, shows that at the obscene orgiastic 
meetings connected with the worship of a serpent, a sacrifice 
of a child or adult, ‘the goat without horns,’ frequently takes 
place to propitiate this serpent-dlvimtv, either for particulai 
purposes or at stated festivals The papaloi, or priest, having 
slam and offered the victim, the skin and entrails are buried, 
and the flesh is eaten cooked or raw, amid singing of sacred 
chants and dancing The victims are usually children who 
have been kidnapped, but sometimes women are drugged and, 
after having been buried, are exhumed and sacrificed (St John, 
Hayti, ch 5) The t\pical example of religious cannibalism 
is found among the ancient Mexicans , who, in spite of their 
civilization, had a taste for human flesh little different from 
the gluttonous Negro, although it had the sanction of religion 
The victims were invariably enemies or slaves, and were offered 
before the linages of the gods The priest cut open the breast 
with an obsidian knife, toie out the heart, and offered it to the 
gods , then he sprinkled his assistants and the offerers with 
the blood. After this a cannibalistic feast on the body took 
place, priest and offerers partaking. Dressing in the skin of 
the victim was usually a part of the ceremony On particular 
occasions the victim had been kept for a year beforehand and 
treated as a prince, and there is reason to believe that he then 
represented the divinitj , so that the worshippers, in eating his 
flesh, sacramentally partook of their god through his repiesen- 
tative In other coses paste images of the god HuitzilopochtU 
were mixed with human blood and eaten sacramentally Early 
writers estimate these cannibalistic sacrifices by thousands 
yearly, and there seems little reason to suppose much exaggera- 
tion in their accounts (Bernal Diaz and Sahagun gi\ e the best 
accounts , cf. Jourdanet’s Etude sur les sacrifices hummns et 
Vanthropophagie chez les Aztbques, m his edition of the former 
Pans, 1877). Mendieta reports a rite similar to the Mexican sacra- 
ment from Vera Cruz among the Totonacs. Every three years 
children were killed, and their hearts’ blood was mixed with the 
sap of a tree, herbs, and dough The mixture, called toyol- 
liaytlaqual , was eaten every six months by women over sixteen 
and men over twenty-five ( Mexico , bk. ii cap 10, 19). Canni- 
balistic saenflees were common among the Central American 
tnbes, eg in Nicaragua. To obtain rain from C^uiateofc, the ram- 
god, children and adults were saenfleed to him and his images 
were sprinkled with their blood Caciques and priests then 
feasted on the bodies of men , children's bodies were buried. 
Here, too, the victims were prisoners of war or slaves (Trans. 
Amer Eth Soc iii 188; Bancroft, ui. 492) Acosta, in his Hu- 
lory of the Indies, 1590, says that the victim represented the god, 
as in the Mexican instance. Among the wilder tnbes of Peru, 
human sacrifices with cannibalistic feasts are said to have pre- 
vailed till the coming of the Incas (Cieza de Leon, Chron. of 
Peru, 1864, pt 1 . ch. xxxviii ), who, according to Garcilasso 
de la Vega, put an end to both (Royal Commentaries , 1688, 
p 137 1\ thus showing themselves in a more amiable light than 
the Mexicans The custom was to offer the heart andblood of 
a captive to the animal-gods, while the worshippers feasted on 
the flesh of the sacrifice (de la Vega, ii 344). 
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As in nearly all these cannibalistic sacrifices the victims were 
enemies, it is far from unlikely that, in many cases where the 
eating of enemies for various motives— to obtain strength, out 
of revenge or gluttony— is reported, without any mention of a 
religious nte, this also existed, so that cannibalism with a 
ritual aspect would have a wider range (cf the case of the 
Philippine islanders, § 14 ). 

The cannibalism of the Aghori, a sect of Siva, which continued 
m India until lately, appears to have been partially religious 
and by way of self-abnegation Corpses of those who had Deen 
slaughtered or had died a natural death were eaten, and fre- 
quently stolen for that purpose (Balfour, Cycl of Ind 1885, 

1 42 ; Tod, Rajasthan , 1832). The sect, which flourished in 
medi&val times, was accustomed to buy human flesh in the 
open market as late as the 17th cent ; but the eating of the 
dead has now practically disappeared, and the sect is much 
reduced (see AohorI). 

To the instances of orgiastic cannibalism and eating the 
victim who represents the god may be added certain cases m 
ancient Greece. In later times a fragment of human flesh, 
probably representing an earlier human victim, was pla< ed 
among the parts of animal victims sacrificed to Zeus Lycaeus in 
Arcadia, and, in the feast which followed, the man who ate this 
fragment was believed to become a werwolf (Plato, Repub vm 
565) This is undoubtedly a survival of an earlier cannibal 
sacrificial feast It is still more marked in the Dionysian 
rites, especially in Crete, where, in order to be identified with 
the god wiio had himself been tom and eaten by the Titans, 
the worsbLpper tore and ate the raw flesh of a bull or goat 
(utfuxpayca , cf Plutarch, de Def Or xiv , Porphyry, de Abut 
iv 10 ). But occasionally a human victim represented the god 
and was similarly treated Porphyry says Dionysos Omadius 
exacted such a human victim in Chios and at Tenedos , and 
Pausanias saj a that formerly a child was the victim in Bueotia 
(de Abat. li. 65 ; Paus. lx. 5. 2), while a vase painting shows a 
Thracian tearing a child with his teeth in presence of the god 
( JHS , 1890, p 343) Fragments of an epic poem recently dis- 
coveied and dealing with Bacchic subjects refer to the eating 
of a human victim disguised as a stag The tearing and eating 
of animal flesh is known to have oct urred among the heathen 
Arabs, and the eating of a sacrificial animal which represented 
the god was common These may be extensions of totemism , 
but possibly, as in the Cretan rite, behind them may He the 
eating of a human victim We ma\ compare with the Cretan 
nte that of the Khopds, where a girl representing the goddess 
Tari was saenfleed and torn limb from limb by the worshippers, 
eager to obtain a piece of the deified victim (Reclus, Prim 
Folk , 1891, p 304b or that of the Manmos, a 8 African people, 
who strewod the blood and ashes of brains and skull of anumaii 
sacrifice on the field to make it fruitful, and consumed the 
remainder (Schneider, Rel d afnk Naturvolkcr , 1891, 1 175) 
Reference may also be made to the employment of human 
blood in litual ceremonies by the Ostiaks. and the use of a 
child’s blood in the Sacrament among the Christian sectaries of 
Great Russia (ISAnthrop v. 508) 


18. Political and social cannibalism. — Cannibal- 
ism has also political and social aspects, though 
both, probably, aie connected with leligion The 
foimer is most maiked in certain African corona- 
tion lites, as at Darfur, wheie, even after the intro- 
duction of Islam, tw o boys were sacrificed and then 
llesli eaten by the Sultan and Ins nobles. lie who 
did not eat was regarded as a traitor (Munzingei, 
Ostafrik . Stud.*, 1883, p. 558). Another instance is 
that of the Ama-pondo Kafirs, with whom the new 
chief bathed in the blood of a relative and drank out 
of his skull (Bergemann, p. 39). In the Cameroon 
district a new chief must kill one or more men 
and divide the flesh among his relatives and the 
other chiefs (Iiatzel, Volkerkunde , 1885-88, 1. 613) 
Compare the survival at the coronation of a king 
m the Sandwich Islands. The left eye of a human 
victim w T as given him to swallow, so that an acces- 
sion of strength might be lus (Turnbull, Travels, 
1840, p. 240). The social aspect of cannibalism 
appears in the rites of blood-brotherhood (see 
Brotherhood [artif J), where the covenanting 
paities mingle their blood and drmk it, and in those 
of initiation {q.v.), where the candidate tastes or 
drinks the blood of the older men of the clan, or 
is smeared with it. Both these customs are very 
marked with most Australian tribes : 4 The drawing 
and also the drinking of blood on certain speeitd 
occasions is associated with the idea that those 
who take part in the ceremony are thereby bound 
together in friendship, and obliged to assist one 
another’ (Spencer-Giuen b , p. 598; cf. Howitt, op . 
cit . pp. 658, 668, 670; Frazer, Totemism , p. 45). 
They are thus analogous to the drinking of a 
friend’s blood in sickness (see above, § 7), or as a 


mark of affection, as among the Celts (§ 12). Eat- 
ing of the flesh of a fallen enemy by both contend- 
ing parties after a fight, as a token of entering on a 
covenant of peace, is akin to the blood-brotherhood 
rites, and is found among the Liu-kiu islanders and 
the Garo hill-tribes (Steinmetz, p. 3, and see § xo). 
In Timor -Laut, bonds are sealed by both parties 
eating a slave (Bergemann, p. 22). Both Sallust 
and Tertulhan mention the dunking of human 
blood to strengthen a bond between contracting 
parties among the llomans (Catil. xxn. ; ado. Gnost. 
scorp . vii.). 

19. Lowest peoples and cannibalism . — Evidence 
thus goes to show that the worst forms of can- 
nibalism do not occur among the low est savages, 
but among bar banc races (Battas, Negroes, Maoris, 

S. Americans) with a ceitam amount of culture 
Among other races of that grade or next above it 
(American Indians, S. Afnean races, some Poly- 
nesians) it tends to disappear, 01 occurs through 
other motives than gluttony, and often m a reduced 
form. Among the lowest savages the woist forms 
are never found, and it is doubtful whether can- 
nibalism now' exists among some of them. The 
Australians are cannibals fiom a ^ ai icty of motives, 
never tluougli gluttony; the cannibalism of the 
Tasmanians ami Andamanese, asseited by early 
tiavellers, is denied by later authorities, though 
the North and Little Andaman Islanders aie 
accused of it by their fellows (Ling Roth, Abor. 
of Tasmania , p. 97 ; E. H. Man, JAI xn. 117 fl ) ; 
the Bushmen and Hottentots do not seem to be 
cannibals, though one tribe (considered by some 
to be an earlier people than the Bushmen) have 
cannibalistic traits, eating the placenta after birth 
(Stow, llaces of S. Africa , 1905, pp. 20, 51, 336), 
while the Dwarfs of Central Afnca ‘repudiate the 
idea with horror,’ though they eat animal flesh 
fieely (Sir H Johnston, Uganda Protectorate , 11. 
510) ; the Negntoes of the Malay Archipelago 
(Aetas and Sakkas) are doubtful (see Fuse. Malay 
Anthrop ., 1903, i. 20 ; Semang interment shows no 
evidence of the head being eaten, as has been said to 
be done, and the authors failed to obtain evidence 
of cannibalism among the Semangs, though the 
true Semangs are said by the Haini to eat men). 

Ainus, Eskimos, and Fuegians all seem to have 
been occasionally cannibals. We can hardly, how- 
ever, argue that the non-cannibal peoples referred 
to were not formcily cannibals Their present 
reduced numbers, the pleasure of more cultured 
tubes upon them, and the presence in some cases 
of a higher civilization, may have altered earliei 
customs, and have made the slaying and eating 
of enemies difficult, and m any case a mattei of 
secrecy. It is possible also that fear of the dead, 
which exists strongly among some of these peoples, 
e.g . Tasmanians and Sakkas (the former ‘never 
name the dead’ [Roth, Abor. of Tas. p. 97]), may 
have hindered cannibalism. Their case cannot, 
therefore, be alleged in proof of cannibalism’s being 
non-existent in primitive times when man was on 
their own or a still lower level. Palaeolithic man 
was already higher in culture than they. All that 
can be said is that cannibalism is an occasional 
custom rather than a fixed habit among the lowest 
races. 

The weakening of cannibal customs is seen in 
cases where the people but rarely take part, and 
the act is restuctea, in a more or less formal 
manner, to the chief, king, or priest, as among 
the Araucanians, in Asdianti, Dahomey, ana 
Cameroon, in the Philippines, Marquesas islands, 
New Caledonia, and Sandwich and Society Islands, 
and in the N. American cannibal societies (see 
above). It is obvious that, where certain selected 
portions of the flesh have been the special privilege 
of chief or priest as a result of their natural pre- 
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eminence, when the custom was dying out among 
the people it would still be kept up by those 
privileged persons out of pride or as an honorific 
act. Thus the eye as the seat of the soul was 
eaten by the chief in New Zealand, the Society 
and Sandwich Islands, and in the Marquesas group, 
where, even after their conversion to Christianity, 
the priests kept the name of cnrnata, * eye-eater 5 
(Letoumeau, op . cit. p 208 ; Taylor, N.Z. , 1885, ch. 
xxi. ; VAnthrop . vi. 443 ; cf. § 17). In New 
Zealand the priest ate the heart, ana the warriors 
ate selected portions; the heart and entrails fell 
to the priests and his assistants in Kimbunda ; to 
the chief in Kassanie ; to the bravest in the W. 
India Islands; in Tangale (Guinea) the Sultan 
received the breast ; in Monbuttu (C. Africa) 
children captured in war were reserved for kings ; 
among the Shekiam people of Senegal the fetish- 
priest received the liver as a tit-bit (§ 17; du 
Tertre, Hist . gtn. des Antilles , 1671, ii. 401 ; Andree, 
p. 27 ; Scliweinfurth, op. cit. n. 98 ; Bergemann, 
p. 47). These selected portions would certainly 
continue to be eaten by the persons privileged to 
do so after the general custom had ceased. The 
same idea of privilege is seen where priest or chief 
eats first, ana not till he has done so may the 
others take part in the feast. 

20. Women and cannibalism. — Women sometimes 
occupied a curious position in cannibalistic customs. 
While the head was occasionally regarded as a 
special portion, in some places, as 111 Tangale, it 
was considered the worst part, and was given to 
women to consume This part was also given to 
women among the Wakhanai of W, Australia, and 
among the Peak River tribes of S. Australia. With 
several peoples women were not allowed to take 
part in the cannibalistic meal ; it was tabu to them. 
We find this tabu existing among the Maoris (with 
certain exceptions) and Tonga islanders, in Fiji, 
and the Marquesas Islands ; among the Manjuemas, 
Fans, Ba’ngalu, and Bassanje in Africa ; and m 
Nicaragua. Children were forbidden to take part 
among the Bassanje and Fans, and in the Marquesas 
Islands ; men not tatued could not take part in 
the last-mentioned place. The prohibition against 
women’s eating human flesh is doubtless nothing 
but an instance of that universal sexual tabu in con- 
nexion with eating which forbids men and women 
to eat together or to eat the same kind of food 
(see Crawley, Mystic Rose , p. 167 f.), and which is 
known to exist in most of the districts referred to 
In the Solomon Islands women and clnldien must 
not be present when the body is cut up, but a 
portion is sent to them (V Anthrop. x. 492). 

A similar extension of the sexual tabu, which 
regards woman as potentially or actually dangerous 
to man, will also explain the fact that, while the 
flesh of men is freely eaten, that of women was 
abhorred or regarded as poisonous in New Zealand, 
with the Manjuemas, the Kashi bos, in Nicaragua, 
and probably m other places where the custom has 
not been referred to by observers. It may also 
explain why women were not eaten by their 
relatives while men weie, among the Der bikes, 
as reported by Strabo (see § 11). Elsewhere the 
tabu does not exist, and certain parts of female 
flesh, breasts, hips, etc., were regarded as tit-bits. 

21. Some cannibals, while eating freely of their 
own kind, or of black people, abhor the flesh of 
white men. The Tongans thought it a wicked and 
dangerous practice, some Tongans having died after 
it ; in the New Hebrides and New Caledonia it 
was thought too salt ; among the Fans it is thought 
to be poisonous, and other Negro cannibals dislike 
it ; the Botocudos mutilated but did not eat the 
bodies of white men; certain Australian tribes 
also thought it salt, while it produced nausea 
(Mariner, Tonga Is., 1817, i. 321 ; Turner, Polynesia , 


p. 83 ; De Rochas, Bull. soc. d'Anthr. 1860, p. 414 ; 
Andree, pp. 30, 88 ; Lumholtz, Among Cannibals , 
p. 273). 

iii. Present range of cannibalism. — At the 
present time, cannibalism as a regular custom 
exists only among isolated S. American tribes, in 
West, Equatorial, and Central Africa, in Malaysia, 
some of the South Sea Islands (mainly in Melan- 
esia), and in Australia. Excluding Australia, it 
is thus confined to a belt of land extending to little 
more than 10° N. and S. of the Equator. Beyond 
these regions, of which the worst is Central Africa, 
it occurs only through hunger, or in an attenuated 
form for magical or medical purposes. What have 
been the causes of this gradual weakening of a once 
extensive and probably world-wide custom? In- 
creasing civilization has everywhere played its 
part, and this appears in the mythology of various 
. Orpheus was held to have weaned the 
, Osiris the Egyptians— cannibals in Neo- 
lithic times (see 1. § 3) — and the divine Aioina the 
Ainus, from their earlier cannibalism (Hor., 
Arspoet. 391 ; Diod. Sic. i. 14 ; Batchelor, Ainu and 
their Folk-lore , 1901, p. 2). Even among savage 
peoples may be noted an out-growing of or disgust 
at tne custom, or an attempt to put it down on the 
part of chiefs or priests, often quite apart from 
outside influences. In several of the Pacific Islands 
(Hawaii, Tahiti) it was dying out at the time of 
their discovery, and shame at the practice was 
arising; in the Fiji Islands several pagan chiefs 
tried to stop it but unsuccessfully, while Marquesan 
priests protested against it in the name of the gods ; 
among the American Indians the custom seems to 
have become much diminished through a gradual 
dislike of it ; in Africa among the southern tribes 
there was a general disgust at those who had 
relapsed into man-eating, and Mosliesh tried to 
extirpate it; the Riamba cult, with its practice 
of hemp-smoking, has uprooted it among some 
Central African tribes, e.g. the Tuscliilange 
(Andree, pp. 61, 63 ; Turnbull, Travels , p 204 ; 
Wake, Evot. of Moral 8 , 1878, i. 427 ; Wissmann, Ini 
Innem Afrxkas, p. 152). We must also note the 
part which totemism lias played m forbidding 
the eating of near relatives (see 1 § 5). Animism, 
too, by furthering the idea of the dignity of the 
soul, suggested also the idea of the dignity of 
the body which contained it, and thus may have 
had a certain influence in forbidding the eating 
of relatives where no stronger religious motive 
impelled to it. This is suggested by the fact that 
enemies are frequently eaten out of contempt, and 
where this happens relatives are seldom eaten 
(see ii. § 13). The presence of a higher civilization, 
and especially of a higher religion, and the spiead 
of commercial relations among lower races, have 
usually a beneficial effect m putting an end to 
anthropophagy. Even in the worst man-eating 
districts the feasts are frequently held in secret. 
The case of the Inca rule in Peru has already been 
considered (ii. § 17). The higher ancient religions 
doubtless had similar effects among the wild tribes 
of Asia. Muhammadanism has extirpated or re- 
duced the once universal cannibalism of the Negro 
tribes of North and East Africa, in Sumatra, and 
other parts of the Malay Archipelago, not only 
among those professing it, but among other tribes 
bordering upon them. Christianity, together with 
other European civilizing influences, has also put 
an end to it m many parts of S. America, in New 
Zealand, and many islands of the South Seas, once 
hotbeds of cannibalism, as well as m large tracts 
of the African continent. With the fuither spread 
of civilization and religion over the cannibalistic 
zone, there is little reason to doubt that the custom 
will soon become little more than a memory. 

iv Folk-lore survivals. — The former univer- 
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sality of cannibalism is suggested by the existence 
of occasional ritual practices, as well as of myths 
and Marcher i among peoples who are scarcely if 
ever cannibals, and also among higher races who 
have long since abandoned cannibalism. Such 
things have descended from a time when they did 
practise it, or were borrowed by them from can- 
nibalistic peoples at a time when they themselves 
were not far removed from the custom. 

x. Folk-custom . — Hartland has suggested by 
comparison of a large range of customs at funeral 
feasts, that such feasts may have replaced an earlier 
honorific eating of dead relatives. Especial links 
of connexion are eating the food across the corpse 
(England), on the table where the dead has lain 
(Abruzzi), or at the grave (ancient Greeks and 
Romans, Albania) ; the use of special food, e g. 
corpse-cakes (Bavaria), or some form of pulse 
which is often identified in folk-belief with human 
flesh (France, Italy ; cf. Pliny, xviii. 30) ; the im- 
pression of a human form on the cakes (Albania ; 
cf. sweetmeats stamped with images of skulls, etc. , 
eaten in Italy on All Souls 1 Day ; the custom is 
called ‘ eating the dead ’) ; the use of pious excla- 
mations while eating, or of conversation about the 
virtues of the deceased ; the idea that the corpse - 
cake actually contains the virtues and strength of 
the deceasea through the dough having been laid 
on his body (Bavaria) ; the custom of the ‘ sin -eater ’ 
— some person eating food which had been placed in 
contact with the dead, thus becoming responsible 
for his sins (Wales ; cf. similar practices in India) 
Although in some cases these feasts are also sur- 
vivals of earlier feasts in which part of the food 
was laid out for the dead, the idea of communion 
with the dead runs through all of them, and 
the various points noted are certamly suggestive 
of an earlier eating of the dead (Hartland, Lea end 
of Perseus , 1895, ii. 287 f. ; Gomme, Ethnol. in 
Folklore , 1892, p. 116ff.). 

2. Myths . — Even a cultured people like the 
Greeks had myths which prove that in some far 
distant time their ancestors had been cannibals. 
It has already been seen that orgiastic cannibalism 
and ritual survival existed even down to late times. 
The saga of Tantalus and Ids descendants is a curi- 
ous instance of persistent cannibalism. lie, wish- 
ing to test the knowledge of the gods, set before 
them his son Pelops whom he had slain, but all of 
them save Demeter refused the ghastly meal 
Later, Pelops’ son, Tliyestes, having debauched his 
brother’s wife, had two children by her ; these his 
brother killed and served up to him. A like 
punishment befell Tereus, who unwittingly ate his 
son Itys. Atheneeus preserves a story of the 
glutton Cambleta, king of the Lydians, who cut 
liis wife to pieces and ate her, while in the Odyssey 
the Polyphemus saga of man-eating giants dwell- 
ing in caves is itself suggestive of the quaternary 
cave-dwelling cannibals. Here, too, the cannibal- 
ism of gods and semi -divine beings was told of in 
myth. Pindar {01. Odcs f i.) refuses to tell the 
tale of the cannibalism of the blessed gods, but 
others were less discreet. The myth of Clonus 
swallowing his children was well known, and has 
been compared with similar * swallow ’ myths from 
all parts of the world which attribute a like action 
to divinities, human beings, and sometimes ani- 
mals. Though some of these may be N ature-my ths 
-—the heavenly bodies appearing to swallow their 
children, the stars — they were obviously suggested 
in a cannibalistic age. The eating of childien was 
also attributed to Lanna, the prototype of the 
Lamice of ancient and modern Greece, also can- 
nibals. The human sacrifices to Zeus Lycseus on 
Mt. Lycfnum (Paus. viii. 38. 6) had given rise to a 
cannibalistic myth. That the sacrifice had arisen 
at a time when the god was supposed to eat the 


victim is clear from the myth of Lycaon’s setting 
human food before Zeus, while the belief that 
those who tasted part of the sacrifice were changed 
to wolves implies a former cannibalistic banquet. 
Such local titles of Zeus as Laphystius (according 
to Suidas, * the glutton ’), or oi Dionysus as 4 the 
raw -eater,’ are doubtless explainable through 
human sacrifices which the gods were supposed 
to devour, just as, among the Polynesians, tlie god 
Tane was called ‘the man-eater,’ and his teeth 
were stained with the blood of his victims (Gill, 
pp. 30, 263). Finally, the myth of Dionysus, slam 
and eaten by the Titans, though it may be eetio- 
logical, explaining the origin of the Dionysiac 
rites, none the less reflects actual cannibalism 
among those who invented it. That this is true 
of all these myths is found by comparing them 
with precisely similar myths existing among actual 
cannibals. In Polynesia, where human sacrifices 
were common, the gods weie believed to eat the 
victims, if not actually, at least in essence, and the 
title * man-eater ’ is applied to some of the gods (as 
in Greece) in several of the islands. The gods were 
held to eat and digest the spirits of the dead, 
people of higher rank being eaten by the higher 
gods, and common people by a deity in the shape of 
a bird, in which form also the gods ate the human 
sacrificial victims (Ellis, Pol . Res., 1830, l. 396 f.). 
The mythology is full of these accounts, and m 
one myth we hear of the escape of the heio Ngam 
from the oven of the hag Miru, queen of Hades, 
who cooked and ate her victims precisely in the 
manner of the cannibal ogres of European Marchen 
(Gill, Myths and Songs of the Pacific , p 229). In 
the Marquesas Islands the chiefs, as descendants 
of gods, had a right to select portions of the human 
victims — the ‘food of the gods’ ( VAnthiop vi. 
443). Such divine eating of human victims is also 
shown wherever at a cannibal feast, as in Fiji, 
part of the slain is first ottered to the gods. Among 
the ancient Celts the Morrigu, or goddess of war, 
and her attendants were believed to feast on the 
slain ; while the Greeks held that a demon in 
Hades called Eurynomos gnawed the flesh of the 
dead (Paus. x. 28. 4). Similar myths also linger on 
among low races who have more or less abandoned 
cannibalism, as well as among some who still 
practise it. The Mmtira of the Malay peninsula 
and the Hos of N E. India have myths in which 
the sun and moon are conceived of as human, 
and as devouring their children the stars (Tylor, 
Prim. Cult, 1. 356 ; for other instances, see Lang, 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion*, 1899, i 130, and Custom 
and Myth*, 1893, p. 53 f.). The Malays think that 
the baai of a dead man feeds on the soul (or livei) 
of the living, while certain sea-spirits feed entirely 
on dead men ( Fasc . Malay. Anthrop. i. 81, 101). 
A mythical being among the Eskimos is called 
Erdlaveeisissok, ‘the entrail-seizer.’ She resides 
on the way to the moon, and takes out the entrails 
of all whom she can make laugh ; while akin to 
the myth of the Polynesian gods is that of a god 
who devours the bowels of the ghosts (Iiink, Tales 
and Traditions of the Eskimo, p. 48). The Haidas 
think that the god of the clouds seeks human victims 
on days when the clouds are low ; any one caught 
out on such a day dies in six months to furnish a 
meal for this god. He draws out the man’s spmt, 
and then sends it to fetch his body to bo eaten. 
If the spirit refuses, it is eaten, and, in consequence, 
is annihilated (Harrison, JAI xxi. 16, 18). 

3. Folk-lore. — In the various hornble man- 
eating ogres of races who have abandoned can- 
nibalism we may see memories of earlier cannibal- 
istic practices. They represent the man-eating gods 
of earlier paganism, now appearing as demons, or 
they reflect later opinion of man-eating ancestors, 
or they may have been suggested by hostile races 
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who devoured their prisoners and made war on 
non - cannibalistic peoples. The Rakshasas and 
Rakshasis or Yaks of the East, the Cyclops, 
Drakos, and ogres of European Man-hen , tlie 
Greek Lamite, and the Russian Baba-Yaga are 
typical forms. They are the dark shadows of 
actual cannibals of an earlier time, and ai e pai al- 
leled by more nearly human forms in the folk-tales 
of lower races who are themselves, or who live 
among, cannibals. Other dark figures of folk-lore 
have also been, in part at least, suggested by earlier 
cannibalism Vampires, dead people come to life 
again who suck the blood of the living, are mainly 
believed in by the Slavs, Celts, and Scandinavians ; 
but a similai being occurs in Negro Vaudoux be- 
lief, the offspring, probably, of the West African 
Uvengwa , a self- resurrected human being, thirst- 
ing for human blood ; and among the Melanesians 
who believe m the Talamaui, the soul of a living 
person which goes out to eat the dead — a reversal 
of the usual Vampne belief. The Ghouls of Arab 
belief have a cei tain resemblance to Vampires ; they 
aic demons who take various forms and eat the 
dead, or are simply cannibals. The Werwolf, also, 
a human being, witch or wizard, or their victim, 
who takes the form of a wolf or some other animal 
and eats human beings, is frequently connected 
with the Vampire in folk-belief, and its existence 
as a superstition is also largely due to cannibalism. 
The belief is an eaTly one, and was kno'w n in 
classical times ; it is found in all European coun- 
tries, as well as in India, China, Malaysia, Africa, 
and N. and S. America. See the articles Vampire, 
Lycanthropy, and cf. the Australian belief that 
sorcerers (boy l- gas) can invisibly enter their 
victims and consume their flesh (Grey, Journals , 
1841, 11 339). 

4. Marchen which contain a cannibalistic episode 
may be divided into definite classes— (1) Those in 
which a man-eating ogre, demon, or witch is out- 
witted in various ways by the hero he intends to 
eat (Odysseus and the Cyclops, Hansel and Grethel, 
and Mally Whuppie types) There are countless 
European variants of tins tale, as well as Lapp, 
Kirghiz, Indian, Persian, Karen, Amu, Eskimo, 
Malagasy, E. African, American Indian, and 
Melanesian variants — (2) Those in which a person, 
who is married to a cannibalistic husband or wife of 
another tribe, or who lias fallen into the clutches 
of such a tube more or less human, escapes 
This veision is found among tlie Kafirs, Eskimos, 
Chinese, Japanese, American Indians, and Mala- 
gasy, as well as in civilized European and Asiatic 
lanas. Both classes are evidently the reflexion 
of an actual state of things, viz. of the horror 
with which a race which had given up can- 
nibalism would look upon others still cannibals 
with whom they were m actual contact or had 
been so traditionally. Where such tales occur 
among the lower races the cannibals have human 
traits, but, advancing higher, we find them be- 
coming less and less human, till finally the ogre 
proper is arrived at. Actual instances of such 
feelings of fear and horror at neighbouring can- 
nibal races causing them to be regarded witn vari- 
ous repulsive traits are found, e.g,, among the 
Eskimos with respect to the American Indians, 
whom they call Irtlrily, cannibals with dogs’ heads ; 
among African tribes with respect to their man- 
eating neighbours; among the Savage Islanders 
with respect to the Tongans. The same order of 
facts unaerlies the charges brought, e.g by Greeks 
against most barbarians; by Hindus against the 
‘goat-nosed* Turanians; by pagans against Jews 
and primitive Christians ; in mediaeval times against 
Templars and Jews, in modern times against gipsies 
and (in Russia) the Jews. — ( 3 ) In another class of 
Marchen , as well as in actual folk -belief, witches 


figure as cannibals, stealing newborn babes or 
enticing away older children to eat them either 
nvately or at the Sabbat. In Teutonic lands this 
elief seems to have been especially strong; the 
folk-tales are full of descriptions of cannibalistic 
witches (cf. Grimm, Tout. myth . 1081, 1625) ; and 
at witch-tiials the charge of cannibalism was com- 
monly made. The Russian Baba-Yaga is also a 
cannibalistic witch, who steals, cooks, and eats her 
victims, and lias her house ornamented with skull 
and bones — a frequent practice among savage 
cannibals ; and the same is true of the Greek strigee, 
mysterious women who swoop down as birds on 
their sleeping victims and suck their blood or 
devour thorn. It is possible that the mediaeval 
witch may have succeeded to the inheritance of 
earlier pagan priestesses who presided over the 
orgiastic rites of a goddess of fertility to whom 
children were sacrificed and afterwards eaten. The 
great mortality among children in the Middle 
Ages, and the fact that midwives were frequently 
accused of witchciaft and held responsible for caus- 
ing the death of children foi sinister ends, would all 
serve to strengthen the traditional stones of witch- 
cannibalism. Reference has already been made to 
cases of actual anthropophagy in mediaeval times, 
but it is probable that the tradition of earlier can- 
nibalism, quite as much as these, caused the geneial 
belief and led to the condemnation in the Salic 
Law of witches who eat men for magical purposes 
Pieces of a corpse were, however, actually used in 
witch-magic, as among the Australians and others. 
— ( 4 ) A frequent incident in Marchen is that of 
the child being sent out by the parent to be killed, 
while the assassin is ordered to bring back the 
victim’s heart, liver, etc. Out of pity he slays 
some animal instead, and the parent is frequently 
represented as eating it under the impression that 
it is the child’s. Grimm’s story of Snow-White is 
a typical instance. Here we may see a reminis- 
cence of the practice of eating heart, liver, etc , 111 
order to acquire tlie strength or soul of their 
owner. — ( 5 ) in some Cinderella tales the mother of 
the heroine is changed to a beast by the second 
wife, slain, and eaten ; the daughter refuses to eat, 
knowing that it is her mother But m Gieek and 
Dalmatian variants the jealous elder daughters 
kill and eat theii mother, the youngest again re- 
fusing Is there here some confused memoiy of 
actual parent-eating as well as of an early rule for- 
bidding the eating of one’s own kin ? (The stories 
will be found in Miss Cox, Cinderella , 1893.)— 
(6) Two other well-defined groups of tales exhibit 
cannibalism as a perveited taste. The first of 
these is the story of the mother who kills her child 
and sends it cooked to the father (Grimm’s stoiy 
of the J uniper-Tree, common in Europe, and with 
a Malagasy variant) ; fc in the second the interest 
circles round a person — frequently a woman — who 
suddenly becomes a cannibal, and will thenceforth 
be contented with nothing but human flesh. 
Of this story there are versions from all parts of 
the woild. Both groups reflect what has been 
frequently seen in actual practice — the lapse into 
the customs of the savage past through desire or 
during famine. — ( 7 ) Lastly, fairies were sometimes 
believed to eat children whom they stole or in- 
veigled from their parents, e.g . in Welsh folk-lore. 
Rhfs (Celtic Folklore , 1901, li. 694) is inclined to 
equate these with the man-eating Atecotti ; and, 
so far as fairies reflect an early race, this may be 
correct. 

5 « Myths of the origin of cannibalism. — In a few 
cases such myths are found among actual cannibal- 
istic peoples. The Mesayas say that in early 
times a f>and of their hungry ancestors found a 
Umana asleep, and killed and ate him. A bird 
told this to the Umanas. Hence arose endless 
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feuds in which all prisoners were slain and eaten 
(Marcoy, in Tour du Monde , xv. 136). The Tupis 
ascribe the origin of cannibalism to the murder of 
a youth, whose mother rushed upon one of the mur- 
derers, bit a piece out of his shoulder, and ate it. 
He showed the wound to his people, who forthwith 
began to eat the flesh of enemies (Andree, p. 84, 
citing Pigafetta). The Fijians say that the coming 
of cannibalism took place through their ancestors 
eating, instead of burying, king Tue Dreketi, lest 
he Bhould rise again. Hence arose the eating of 
enemies in battle, a story which suggests the ani- 
mistic motive of destroying the soul (Bergemann, 
p. 34). In New Zealand, as with the Tupis, the 
origin is ascribed to tlio flrst murder. Hauriki 
kilted Hotua, and Hotua’s friends killed Hauriki 
and his friends. They presented Hauriki’s heait 
to the high priest, who ate it, after which all 
feasted on the body. The blood of his friends was 
offered to the gods, while the bodies were cooked 
and eaten (White, Anc . Hist, of the Maori , 1887-89, 
i. 43). It is remarkable how the consciousness of 
cannibalism as a v lolenfc act runs through these tales, 
only one of which speaks of hunger as the motive. 

A curious myth, perhaps hinting at early 
Iranian cannibalism, occurs in the Persian Bunda- 
hi& (West’s Pah . Texts , pt. i., SEE vol. v.), regard- 
ing the first human pair, Mashya and Mashydi, 
to whom two children were born, and who 1 out 
of tenderness for offspring ’ devoured them. This 
‘ tenderness ’ was then taken from them by 
Aflharmazd. This eating of their children is evi- 
dently regarded as part of their * fall.’ 

Literature — R Andree, Die Anthropopkagie , Leipzig, 1887 , 
P. Bergemann, Die Verbreitunq der Anthropophagie, Bunzlau, 
1893 ; H. Gaidoz, articles in Mtlusine, vol. hi , Tam, 1886- 
1887 ; A. Bang, Introduction to Perrault's Popular Talcs, 
Oxford. 1888: Sir J. Lubbock (Lord Avebury), Prehistoric 
Times*, London, 1878 , J. A MacCulloch, The Childhood of 
Fiction, ch. x (* Cannibalism in Marchen’), London, 1906 ; R. S. 
Stein me tz, Endokanmbah smus, Vienna, 1806 , A Sutherland, 
Ornavn and Growth of the Moral Instinct , vol i , London, 1898 , 
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art. 1 Cannibalism * m Encyclopaedia Bntanmca 9 
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CANON (Buddhist). — See Literature (Bud- 
dhist). 

CANON (Christian). — See Bible. 

CANONIZATION. — The eailier part of this 
subject is dealt with m the article Beatification. 
The cult of martyrs and of persons eminent for 
their virtues goes back to very early tunes, and 
began in popular reverence, which came to be 
authorized by bishops or by local councils. But 
the history of the process of veneration took a 
different course in East and West. It will be 
necessary, there foie, to treat separately of the 
Western and Eastern Churches. 

I. The West. — Canonization, while it was not 
distinguished from beatification, remained for a 
long time in the power of the local episcopate. 
It is asserted as at least probable, by Ferraris 
(Prompta Bibliotheca, Rome, 1766, t. vii.), that 
Leo ill. in 804 began the rule of requiring the 
submission of a name to the Pope ; but the letter 
ho refers to is probably not authentic. (The 
matter is further discussed m Benedict XIV., de 
Scrvorum Dei beatifcatione , etc., Rome, 1787, t. i. 
lib. i. cap. 7.) It is also stated that the rule was 
begun by John xv. in the case of St. Udalric, in 
993 (MGR lv. 377-428). There is no doubt that 
at the beginning of the 12th cent. Urban II., 
Calixtus II., and Eugenius ill. claimed that the 
power could not be exorcised by bishops, but that 
cases, if not decided by the Popes themselves, 
should be submitted to councils, and, if possible, 
general councils. Eugenius III. himself canonized 
the Emperor Henry II., and Alexander ill, canon- 
vol. in. — 14 


ized Edward the Confessor, St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, St. Bernard of Clairvaux, and others (see 
Benedict xiv. , op. cit . lib. i. cap. vni. and cap. x. ). 
A decree of Alexander m. in 1170 (see art. Beati- 
fication) reserves the right to the Roman See. 
Some maintain that this is a new departure ; others 
see in it merely a formal declaration of ancient 
custom and right. But Benedict xiv. shows strong 
reason to believe (as is indeed natural) that the local 
episcopate could never cause veneration throughout 
the Catholic Church (op. cit. lib. i. cap. x.). The 
exercise of the power locally by bishops remained, 
however, untouched till at least that date (cf. 
AS, Julu, i. 687 ; Junn, vn. 656). The decree of 
Alexander III. was renewed by Innocent III. m 1210 
( Decretal . lib. iii. tit. xiv. cap. li.); but it was 
some time before it became fully effective, local 
veneration and popular * canonization ’ continuing 
in some parts of Europe till a much later date 
(instances are the case of Simon de Montfort, for 
whom an office was written, and whose venera- 
tion, though condemned by the Popes, was long un- 
Buppressea [cf. ‘ Dictum ae Kenilworth,’ ch. 8, m 
Stubbs, Select Chatters, 1895, Carmen de hello Lew - 
ensi, ed. Kmgsford, 1890, and Hallnvell, Mnacula 
Simonis, 1840] ; and of Thomas of Lancaster [cf. 
Anecdota ex codicibus hagiographieis J. Gielemans , 
1895, pp. 80-100]). Indeed, it was not until the 
decree of Urban VIII., July 5, 1634, that the whole 
process was finally and authoritatively declared to 
belong to the Roman pontiff, to the exclusion of 
every other person or power whatever. Fiom this 
date we firm canonization to be recognized as a 
formal act of the Pope, giving a definitive sentence 
by which the name of a person who had been beati- 
fied is placed in the ranks of the saints, as already 
having entered into the bliss of heaven, and his 
memory is to be celebrated on a given day through- 
out the whole Cliuich. Churches and altars may 
be erected freely in Ins name (Benedict xiv , op. cit. 
lib. i. cap xxxix. 10) 

As in the case of Beatification (q v ), there is a 
distinction between formal and equivalent 01 eaui- 
pollent canonization. Urban VHl. declared tliat 
the formal process should not prejudice the case of 
those who were already the objects of a general 
cult arising from geneial consent, immemorial cus- 
tom, the testimony of the fathers, or the tacit 
consent of the lloly See. Such cases were from 
time to time legalized without tlio long formal 
process (Benedict XIV., op. cit. lib. i. cap. xli. 4). 
Prominent cases are those of St. Wenceslas of 
Bohemia (ob. 929), whose equipollent canoniza- 
tion dates from 1729 ; St. Ronnvald (ob. 1027, can. 
1595) ; St. Stephen of Hungary (ob. 1038, can. 1686) , 
Gregoiy VII. (ob. 1085, can. 1728); St. Margaret of 
Scotland (ob. 1093, can. 1691) ; and there are many 
otheis. Under the class of equipollent canoniza- 
tions come also all those of infants (among them 
a number of those, such as St Simon of Trent, 
St. Hugh of Lincoln, and St. William of Norwich, 
who were supposed to have been murdered by 
Jews), because they are nob martyrs in will (Bene- 
dict xiv., op. cit. lib. iii. cap. xvi. n. 6). A remaik- 
able case is that of Charles the Great, canonized 
by the anti-Pope Pascal III., but accepted by the 
lloly See (cf. ait. Beatification and AS, J an., 
iii. 490, 503). 

In foimal canonizations it is claimed that the 
Popo is infallible (the matter is discussed at length 
m Vacant and Mangenot, Dictionnaire de thtologie 
catholique, fasc. xv., Pans, 1905, col. 1640-1642), 
but that it is ‘ not of divine faith but of ecclesias- 
tical faith * that the person canonized is already in 
heaven (Salmanttcensis Cuisus theolog., t. xvii,, 
‘de Fide tlieologia,’ Paris, 1870-81, xi. 275). 

The actual piocess of canonization in tfie Roman 
Church may now be briefly sketched. The growth 
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of the present system is traced in Benedict xiv. 
(on. cit . lib. i. cap. xx. xxiii. ; lib. ii. cap. xxxv.). 
The first step is a public statement by the ordinary 
of a particular place of the public regard for the 
erson in question. This is followed by a prohi- 
ition of public veneration. The bishop then con- 
siders, with evidence of repute and of miracles, 
the claim for public veneration, and if satisfied 
transmits it to Home. If the sentence of the 
ordinary is approved by the Sacred Congregation 
of Kites, the writings of the person are submitted 
to a rigorous examination with a view to discover- 
ing if there is any taint, however small, of heresy 
or unsound teaching. This is the work of several 
theologians, working separately, and a report is sub- 
mitted to the cardinal whom the Pope has charged 
with the preliminaiy investigations. This report 
is submitted to the Sacred Congregation. The 
advocate of the cause, if the decision is favourable, 
then sends a formal petition, through the Sacred 
Congregation, to the Pope. If the Pope agrees to 
the continuance of the process, he writes placet on 
the petition, the person whose case is submitted 
receives the title of ‘venerable,* as one whose 
public fame is saintly, and the formal introduction 
of the cause takes place. The commission visits 
the scenes of the life and miracles, and collects 
and tests evidence, which is again examined by 
the Sacred Congregation. Evidence need not be 
oral or documentary : for example, at the beatifi- 
cation of the ‘English Martyrs* oy Leo xill., Dec. 
29, 1886, the eviaence of a book of engravings, 
showing that in some frescoes, long destroyed, m 
the Church of the English College at Home, they 
were placed among canonized saints, was regarded 
as justifying equipollent beatification (Dom Bede 
Camm, Lives of the English Maityrs , London, 1904, 
i. xviff.). Three sessions are necessary for the 
discussion of the virtue and miracles of tfie person, 
the third of which takes place in the Vatican, 
under the presidency of the Pope. The case is 
argued by the postulator and the promoter of the 
faith, and if the decision is favourable the Pope 
issues a decree of beatification 

Before the process of canonization is opened, it 
is necessary to submit evidence of miracles since 
beatification was accepted by the Congregation of 
Rites. The Pope again issues a commission, and 
there is a local examination as before, followed by 
a triple session of the Sacred Congregation ; and 
afterwaids m three consistories, separated by some 
lapse of time, but not interrupted by a vacancy of 
the Papal See The question is then submitted to 
the whole college of cardinals, to patriarchs, arch- 
bishops, and bishops at Rome, and to bishops of 
the neighbourhood A private meeting of the 
Sacred College is next consulted, and its assent 
is followed by a solemn and public consistory, in 
which the claim is pleaded by a consistorial advo- 
cate A third consistory then takes place, at 
which all prelates present m Rome appear and 
give their advice to the Pope, the bishops thus 
preseivmg their ancient rights (Benedict XIV., 
op . cit, lib i. cap. xxxiv. n. 9). The Pope now 
names the day for the formal canonization, which 
since the end of the Great Schism lias always taken 
place in Rome. As a rule, several saints aie canon- 
ized on the same day, and m the basilica of the 
Vatican. The Pope himself completes the process 
of canonization by declaring that the peisons are 
saints, and that he inscribes their names on the 
roll of saints, and requires the Universal Church 
to celebrate their memory yearly on a fixed day 
(Benedict xiv., op, cit. lib. l. cap. xxxvi.). 
A foimal act is registered, the Te Deum is sung, 
and the Pope recites the names of the new 
saints in prayer. The canonization is now com- 
plete. 


A few words may be added on the rationale 
of canonization. It is a recognition of the soli- 
darity of the Church based on the doctrine of 
the Communion of Saints. Originating in the 
fundamental human admiration for heroic virtue, 
it was adapted and developed by the Church, under 
continual popular pressure, till it became first a 
theological and then an ecclesiastical system. In 
its main principles it is rooted deep in universal 
feeling and supported by continuous tradition in 
the Church. This applies to the ‘ unchanging 
East’ as uell as to the West, and we may now 
trace the Eastern history of the subiect. 

2 . The East — Down to the 11th cent, the 
history of canonization follows on the same lines 
in the Ea^t as in the West. Local saints were 
elevated in popular reverence, were accepted by 
bishops and councils, and were locally venerated ; 
but geogiaphical baniers prevented much inter- 
change of tins sentiment between East and West 
(see, however, the ease of St. Maria Antiqua, Proc. 
of the Brit . School at Rome , vol. i., No 1, London, 
1902 ; and the history of the veneration of St. Anne, 
whose cult probably readied the West; from the 
East through the Crusades, is of considerable 
interest) In the gi eater part of the East the 
custom lemained unaltered The episcopate re- 
tained the authority to place the saint on the 
diptychs, and to sanction the cieation and venera- 
tion of images (icons). In the sepaiated Churches 
(Aimenian, Syrian, etc ) the same custom was 
observed, with some local dillerences. In Russia, 
owing to the special history of that Church, more 
significant dillerences oecuned. At the present 
time three distinct groups are recognized among 
those whose cult is permitted (1) those venerated, 
by order of the supreme ecclesiastical authority, 
throughout the whole Russian Church ; (2) those 
whose cult is approved for a particulai part of the 
Church, a district, a monastery, or a cliuich ; and 
(3) those who are venerated by popular feeling, 
Avith tacit sanction of ecclesiastical authority, 
although not yet canonized. These classes to 
some extent correspond to those whom the Roman 
Church styles ‘canonized, 5 ‘ beatified, 5 and ‘ venei- 
able. 5 The earliest Russian saints, Rons and 
Glyeb, were inscribed in the calendar within a 
short time of their martyrdom (or political murder), 
and the Chronicle of Nestor (ed. Leger, Pans, 
1884) shows that miracles were attributed to them, 
while the chronicler Jacob, in describing the 
institution of their festival, states that its formal 
institution, which was equivalent to canonization, 
was preceded by a period of popular veneration 
and pilgrimage to the tomb to winch then* bodies 
had teen translated (Golubinski, Hist of Canoni- 
zation of Saints 2 , p. 45 f.). In 1108, iMieodosius 
Pccheiski was admitted by all the bishops, it 
would seem (there was certainly a petition to 
that effect, through Svjatopolk, the ruler of the 
Russians), to commemoration in the Synodih 
throughout Russia (ib. p. 51); i.e . his name was 
inserted in the list of saints commemoiated in the 
festal htia , sung at the end of vespers. There are 
other, but not numerous, instances which point to 
a general cult, before the Councils of 1547 and 1549 
under the patriarch Macarius At those councils 
the list or saints universally venerated received 
large additions, and additions were made also to 
those whose local veneration was permitted. These 
‘ canonisations en masse 5 have been attributed to 
the new position of dignity which was assumed by 
the Russian Church when the Mother Church fell 
under the domination of the Turks (Diet, de thtol. 
cath , fasc. xv., Paris, 1905, col. 1660); but the 
date hardly supports this view, and the step was 
more likely due to the growing pblitical strength 
of the monarchy and the sense of unity which it 
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diffused, and to the efforts for reform which cul- 
minated in the i Council of a hundred chapters * at 
Moscow in 1551. From 1547 to 1721, wlien the 
new constitution of Peter the Great, the Most 
Holy Synod, took its beginning, there were only 
fifteen saints canonized for universal veneiation ; 
and since then there have been but six. It should 
be added that, during the pei lod of the separation 
of the church of Kiev from that of Moscow (1458- 
1685), 141 new saints were introduced into the 
calendar of the former. The number of saints 
universally venerated (i.e., in a stuct Western 
sense, canonized), therefore, remains small ; but 
saints who are locally veneiated have their own 
offices, festivals, veneration of relics, and icon*'. 
The third class of persons venerated consists of 
those on the anmversaiy of whose death speaal 
services are said m which their intercession is 
invoked. It is from this commemoration, it would 
appear, that in almost every case the higher steps 
in veneration have arisen (cf the case of the 
veneration of the martyrs John, Stephen, and 
Peter, killed by pagan Tatai*, begun by Hermo- 
genes of Kasan m 1592 [Golubmski, op. cit. p. 
272 ft*.]. * 

For canonization, the attribution of miracle to 
the person veneiated, as well as peculiar sanctity 
of life, or martyrdom, is practically essential. 
The incorruption of the body, on special inquiry, 
was also an linpoitant point m the evidence sub- 
mitted. This applies to the cases mentioned above, 
SS Boris and Glyeb and Theodosius Pecherski , 
but St. Vladimir, the typical Slavonic hero and 
saint (972-1054), who was * canonized * by the 
creation of his festival in 1240, was not declared 
to have wrought muacles It appeals that the 
new saints of 1547-49 were all designated as 
4 thaumaturges, ’ and that miracles wi ought by 
their intercession Mere regarded as the evidence 
of their sanctity. In 1690, when application was 
made for the canonization of Gennanus, one of 
the founders of the monasteiy of Solovutz, it was 
answered that, besides the consent of the Czar and 
the Patnaich, a severe inquiry establishing the 
holiness and muacles of the person was necessary 
(ib. p. 428 f). A further class of lneio-mait\ is 
is, however, known ; and for admission to this 
miracles would not seem to be necessary. The 
incorruptibility of the body, again, is not legarded 
as essential to canonization, as lias been formally 
declared on the canonization of St Scraplnm of 
Sarov in 1903, by the Metropolitan Antomus of 
St. Petersbuig (Tserkovmjja Vjt'domosti [official 
journal of the Synod], St. Peteisburg, June 28, 
1903). This is contraiy to the view taken by 
Nectaiius, Patriarch of Jerusalem in 1682 (cf. 
Golubinski, op. at. p. 406 f. ) 

The right of canonization exercised by local 
bishops was generally, if not always, subject to 
the sanction of the Metiopolitan (ib p. 295). The 
Metropolitans also acted independently or with 
the support of a synod, and up to 1547 these 
commanded universal veneration on their own 
authority. The intervention, or sanction, of the 
Sovereign was, however, fiequent if not essential 
(see the case of Svjatopolk m regaid to St Theo- 
dosius Pecherslu, m Nestor’s Chronicle , ed Leger, 
p. 223). The canonization of 1547-49 was the woik 
of the Metropolitan and the council of bishops. 
After that the Metropolitan is again found acting 
independently, as well as with the counsel of Ins 
synod, though the consent of the Patriarch and 
the Czar seems to have been regarded as essential 
(cf. case of German us of Solovetz above). At 
least from 1667, when a council insisted on an 
examination of the cause by the assembled bishops, 
the final decision w as in the hands of the Patriarch, 
with the concurrence of his synod and of the Czar, 


A typical case is the canonization of St. Anne of 
Kashin (ob. 1368), which was completed in 1650 
(Golubinski, op. cit. p. 167 f ). The case is a very 
curious one in many respects, as the canonization 
was quashed by the Patnaich Joachim m 1678. 
From the time of Peter the Great, canonizations 
are issued formally by the Holy Synod, local 
veneration (or beatification) being without any 
foimal proclamation, though approved by the 
Synod. The process of canonization begins with 
the submission of the cause by a bishop, with 
testimony as to miracles, to the Holy Synod ; but 
there are exceptions where the petition has lieen 
begun by civil authority The Holy Synod then 
appoints a commission of investigation, wdiich 
considers, inter alia , the state of the body and the 
evidence for miracles. The inquny as to the life 
of the person is embodied m a document issued 
after the canonization by the Holy Synod, with a 
view to its public use in commemoiations. At the 
conclusion of the mquny the Holy Synod may 
decide to continue the process immediately, oi, as 
is more generally done, to defei it for about tw r o 
years, and then to seek fuither evidence. A 
further commission then lepoits to the Holy 
Synod, which issues a statement, submitted to the 
Imperial authority for sanction, winch places the 
person in the list of saints, and ordeis an exposition 
of las relics, the composition of an olhce, the 
ci cation of a festival, and the publication of this 
decree for the instruction of the faithful. This 
is followed, if possible, by a translation and venera- 
tion of the relics, with special solemnity, undei 
the authority of the Holy Synod ami in the 
presence of some of the highest pi elates. It in- 
cludes the final recitation of special prayers foi 
the repose of the soul of the saint, and foi all 
those who have taken part in the ceremony. At 
the time of the tianslation a special office in 
honour of the saint is recited and the relics aie 
exposed. From that moment players aie no 
longer said for the soul ; his intei cession is in- 
voked instead. The festival is piolonged, with 
special masses and sermons, for sexual d«\\ s ; that 
of St Seraphim of Sarov lasted fium July 16 to 
July 21, 19U3. 

The points m which "Russian canonizations differ 
from those of the rest of the Eastern Chuich aio 
those involved in the position assumed by the 
Christian Sovereign and by the Holy Synod ; 
throughout the rest of the East, wheie these 
special features do not exist, the ancient custom, 
which leaves the whole process in the hands of the 
bishops, still obtains. In the Roman Church the 
system is more complex and exact, and depends on 
the Papal authority. In the Anglican Chuich, 
though churches have been dedicated m the names 
of modern persons of holy life, nothing appioaclmig 
to a custom of canonization exists. The neaiest 
appioadi to it is the insertion of the name of 
Charles i., ‘King and Martyr,’ in the calendai 
of the English Church by the authonty of the 
Crown, the Convocations, and Paihamcnt, and 
the compilation of a special office, foi use on Jan. 
30, which was removed from the lhayei Book (by 
loyal autlioiity only) m 1859. Fiotestant Churches 
have no parallel custom. It may be added that, 
while canonizations tend to increase m the Chuich 
of Rome, in the Eastern Chuich generally the 
eases of additions to the list of saints in modern 
tunes are rare Though the Russian Chuich is 
perhaps becoming more generous in this legard, 
the Orthodox Church as a whole, and especially 
in Constantinople, is very chaiy of adding to the 
roll of those w hom she formally declares to lia\o 
attained to the highest bliss. 

Litbratuhk.— - Benedict XIV , <te Sercorum Dei beaUjieatxone 
et beatoi'um canonizatume , 1st ed , 4 vols , Bologna, 1734-38, 
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completed In his Opera Omnui . Venice, 1767 (the ed used for 
the purpose of this art. is that m 15 volumes, ltome, 1787-92) ; 
Ferrans, Prompta bibliotheca canonica , Paris, 1884 (another 
td is Rome, 1766); Gardellini, Decreta authentxca sacrorum 
rituum , Rome, 1898- 1901; Vacant and Mangenot, Dictionnaire 
de thtologie catholxque , fasc. xv , Paris, 1905. There is a large 
number of earlier authorities, but practically all that they say 
will be found summarized in the books named above. On Eastern 
canonization, see Golubinski, Istona Kanomsatsii svatykh v 
russhvi tserkvi (‘ History of the Canonization of Saints in the 
Russian Church ’) Moscow, 1903, which has a full biblio- 
graphy (pp 8-10); Martlnov, Annus ecclesiasticus gr&co- 
slavicus , Brussels, 1863 On the rationale of canonization and 
some theological doctrines involved, reference may be made to 
W. H. Hutton, The Jnjiuence of Christianity upon National 
Character , etc (BL, 1903), and A. C Headlam, The Teaching 
of the Jlu88tan Church , London, 1897, with references there 
given The writer's grateful thanks are due to Mr. W J. Birk- 
beck for most valuable help in regard to Russia. 

W. H. Hutton. 

CANON LAW. — See Law (Canon), Law 
(Muhammadan). 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. — See Crimes 
and Punishments. 

CAPPADOCIAN THEOLOGY.— i. General 
CHARACTERISTICS. — It is only in a limited sense 
that we can speak of a 4 Cappadocian Theology ’ 
The teim does not denote a formal system of 
doctrine, hut represents in a more general way 
the contributions to theology of three Christian 
Fathers who were united by a common con- 
nexion with the Chui eh m Cappadocia, and 
who brought to the defence of the Christian faith 
the mspnation of the same religious ideals and 
the same intellectual interests. The literary 
activity of the three Cappadocians — Basil of 
Caesarea, his friend Gregory of Nazianzus, and 
his brother Gregory of Nyssa — covers the period 
362-394. It thus coincides with a momentous period 
in the history of the Church. As champions of 
the Nicene cause in the closing years of the 
struggle with Auanism, the Cappadocians were 
the successors of Athanasius, and completed the 
victory over A nanism in the East. Under their 
guidance tlie fresh questions which were coming 
to the fiont m their time — the Divinity of the Holy 
Spirit and the formulation of the doctrine of the 
Tnnity — leceived a solution. Again, they were 
called upon to deal with the Christologieal con- 
troversy in its earlier stage, as represented by 
the teaching of Apollmans; and here too they 
rendered services which prepared the way for 
later theologians. But their place in the history 
of thought is due also to another cause. They 
were devoted students of Ongen, and, like Origen, 
they sought to enlist in the seivice of Christian 
theology the best philosophical thought of their 
time, in order to present the Christian faith to the 
culture of their age in the foim of a scientific 
theology. This dream of 4 a league between Faith 
and Science ’ (Hamack) is shown in their presenta- 
tion of the doctune of the Txinity by the help of 
conceptions derived fiom the thought of Plato and 
Aristotle. But it appears in other dnections as 
well, in the publication by Basil and Gregory of 
Na/ianzus of tlie Philocalia (a selection of extracts 
from the writings of Origen), in the Ilcxacrncron of 
Basil, above all in the three treatises of Gregory 
of Nyssa, On the Soul and the liesun ection, On the 
Malang of Man, and the Catechetical Oration. 

The last-named Father was a more thoroughgoing student 
of Ongen than either of the other two. He traverses almost 
the whole field of problems which had been dealt with by 
Origen, and seeks to present the Christian religion in relation 
to the plan of the Universe and human history The questions 
of which he treats include the providence of God, the creation 
of matter, the origin of the soul and its relations to the body, 
the source and nature of evil, the resurrection of the body, and 
the escliatological problem In this way he was the successor 
of Origen, and the first Father after him who attempted to create 
a system of thought based upon Christianity. In his speculative 
idealism he goes beyond Origen in explaining away matter. 


On the other hand, he docs more justice than Origen to the 
sensuous side of things in. his assertion of the intei dependence 
of spirit and matter in the constitution of man. And yet again 
there is a strain of mysticism in his thought, which givee him 
a place in the line of mystics between the Alexandrians and 

S jeudo-Dionysius the Areopagifce (on Gregory’s mysticism see 
lekamp, Die Gotteslehre a. hi. Greg. v. Nyss. p 90 ff ; Holl, 
Amphilochius von fkomum , p. 205 ff). This breadth of in- 
terest shows how many and various were the elements which 
he had incorporated from the thought of his time 

Another feature of the Cappadocians is the 
spirituality of their religious conceptions. This 
again shows the influence of Origen, and marks 
a point of contact with the best non-Christian 
thought of the time, which had been profoundly 
influenced by Neo- Platon ism. The Kingdom of 
Heaven, says Basil ( Ep . 8), is 4 the contemplation 
of realities/ ‘This the Divine Scriptures call 
blessedness. For “the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within you.” * 4 Likeness to God* is the goal set 

before man (Basil, de Spir. Sand. i. 2, cf. ix. 23). 
The image of God is shown to us in Christ by the 
Holy Spirit, and thus through the Spirit and the 
Son man ascends to the Father (id. xviii. 47). 
Thus their defence of the Divine unity is inspired 
by a religious interest. 

Side by side with this spirituality of conception there appears 
in Gregory of Nyssa a tendency to realism, which is exhibited 
especially in his exposition of the redemption through Christ 
(see below) and in his language on the Sacraments. In this 
respect he shows the influence of Methodius See the present 
writer’s edition of the Catechetical Oration , Camb. Patristic 
Texts, p xxv ff 

The interest of the Cappadocians in furthering 
the cause of spiritual religion attracted them to 
the ascetic movement in the Church, represented 
by monasticism, in which the age sought to ex- 
press its ideal of piactical piety. Basil’s interest in 
monasticism, of which he was the chief promoter 
and organizer in the East, communicated itself 
to the two Gregorys, and the writings of all three 
are affected by the ascetic ideal, which finds its 
apologist in Gregory of Nyssa. In his early work 
On Virginity , asceticism is expounded as a philo- 
sophy of life, and interpreted as the detachment 
of heart which enables a man to enjoy the vision 
of tlie uncreated Beauty. 

The connexion of Amphilochius, Bp of Iconium, with the 
Cappadocians has been treated by K Holl (Amphilochius v. Ikon- 
iiim). While maintaining their Trinitarian and Christologieal 
doctrines, Amphilochius does not share their interest in 
Ongen's philosophy or their speculative bent But as a 
popular teacher he helped to give currency to the doctrinal 
formulas which took shape among the Cappadocians. 

ii. Sources of doctrine.— i. Authority of 
Scripture. — Tho supremacy of Holy Scripture was 
fully recognized by the Cappadocians (see esp. 
Basil, de Fide 1 , Horn. adv. Calumn. SS. Trin . 4). 
In their exegesis they were influenced l>y Oiigen, 
though Basil was fully conscious of the dangers 
of Origen’s allegorical method (Hex. ix. 1), and 
often prefers a strictly literal interpretation. In 
this respect he has points of contact with the 
school of Antioch. Gregory of Nazianzus makes 
a moderate use of the allegorical method, which is 
defended at length by Gregory of Nyssa (m Cant. 
[ PG xliv. 750]), and more freely employed by him 
than by either of the other two. In this way he 
explained the eaily chapters of Genesis (Or. 
Cat. v., vm ), while he deals (de Comm . Not. [ PG 
xlv. 181]) with the avyKardfiaais ( 4 accommodation ’) 
of the language of Scripture after the manner of 
Origen. 

At the time when the Cappadocians wrote, the allegorical 
method was beginning to fall under suspicion ; and the contest 
w ith the Anans, who had been trained in the literal methods 
of the school of Antioch, showed the need of a more scientific 
treatment of Scripture. Even Gregory of Nyssa expresses 
his desire to adhere, wherever possible, to the literal sense 
(Uexaemeron [PG xliv 68 J , cf. in Cant [PG xliv. 756]). In deal- 
ing with the typology of the Old Testament, Basil approxi- 
mates to the later teaching of the school of Antioch, and exhibits 
a reserve which is wanting to the more imaginative mind of 
Gregory of Nyssa. In other respects the Cappadocians show a 
conscientious desire to bring out the full grammatical sense of 
Scripture. They appeal occasionally to the Hebrew, and they 
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quote from other versions than the LXX Bee, further, Weiss, 
bie grossen Kappadocier . . . als Exegeten (1872). 

2. Tradition.-— Next to Scripture, the Cappa- 
docians lecognize the importance of tradition. 
They start irom the Church tradition of their 
time (see Greg. Naz. Or. xxxm. 15 ; Greg. Nyss. 
Ep . Hi. ad Eustath. et Ambros . [. PG xlv i. 1024]), and 
exhibit especially the influence of the Creed of their 
local saint, Gregory Thaumaturgus (see below). 
In a passage of the de Spir . Sanct. (xxvn. 60) 
Basil makes a distinction between written and 
unwritten tradition, and claims for the latter an 
Apostolic origin. In one passage (Or. xxxi. 25 ff.) 
Gregoiy of Nazianzus assumes a gradual develop- 
ment in revelation, in order to explain the reticence 
of Scripture on the subject of the Holy Spirit. In 
another passage he propounds the idea of a ‘ disci - 
plina arcani 3 (Or. xl. 45). 

iii. The Knowledge of God —The Cappa- 
docians are unanimous in asserting the mysteiy 
of the Divine Being. ‘We know that He exists, 
but of His essence (ouvlas) we cannot deny that 
we are ignorant’ (Gieg Nyss contra Eunom nun 
[PG xlv. 933] ; cf. Basil, Ep, 234). The writeis of 
Scripture ‘ lead men, as by tire hand, to the under- 
standing of the Divine nature ((ptiae a>s), making 
known to them the bare grandeur of the thought 
of God ; while the question of His essence (<w/ay), 
as one which it is impossible to grasp . . . they 
dismiss 9 (ib. p. 945; cf. Greg. Naz. Or. xxviii. 5, 
7, 17). But, though the ‘being' or ‘essence’ of 
God is unknowable, God may be known mediately 
by His energies and operations (Basil, Ep 234 1), 
and in Creation those energies are translated into 
a language that we can understand (Basil, adv. 
Eunom. h. 32). Basil escapes the dilemma pro- 
pounded by Eunomius, that either man can know 
the essence of God or he cannot know God at all, 
by maintaining that the incompleteness of our 
knowledge does not deprive it of truth (Ep 233. 2). 
The Universe exists to manifest the Cieat or, and 
from the exhibition of beauty and wisdom w Inch 
it presents the mind is led to grasp by analogy the 
Divine Wisdom and the uncieated Beauty (Greg. 
Nyss. de Infant ibus (jui preem [PG xlvi. 181]). 
This habit of seeing affinities and analogies betw een 
the visible and invisible woilds shows the influence 
of Origen and Plato. It led the Cappadocians to 
that profound delight m natural scenery which is 
characteristic of their writings (see esp. Basil, Hex. 
in. 10, vi. 1; Greg. Naz. Or. xxvm.; Greg. Nyss. de 
Infantibus, Ep. 20 [PG xlvi. 181, 1079] The same 
feature appears in Plotinus). But it is especially 
in the human soul that we may find analogies to 
the Creator, for the soul is a mirror, which reflects 
the traits of its Divine archetype (Basil, Hex ix 
6 ; Greg. Nyss de An. et Ees. [PG xlvi. 41], de 
Mortuis ft6. p. 509]). Hence both Gregorys employ 
the psychology of human nature to ulustiate the 
doctrine of tne Tunity (see below). The more 
complete knowledge of God, however, is unattain- 
able without the light of faith, and in the Old 
Testament this faitli was still incomplete. The 
Law and the Prophets were like the ‘window’ 
and the ‘ lattice ’ (Ca 2 9 ), which admitted only a 
lay of truth, whereas in the Incarnation the true 
light itself is revealed (Greg. Nyss, in Cant, liom, 
v. [PG xliv. 865]). 

iv. The Incarnation. — None of the Cappa- 
docians sets forth the purposes of the Incarnation so 
fully or so adequately as Athanasius had done m 
his treatise On the Incarnation. In Basil the pre- 
dominant thought is the revelation to man of the 
image of God in Christ and the restoration of the 
Dmne image in man (Epp. 236. 3, 38. 8, de Spir . 
Sanct. ix. 23). In Gregory of Nazianzus the same 
conceptions appear, but the characteristic idea is 
the * deification * (dtuxns, Qtovv, Bct>r ywicrBcu) of 
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man m Chnsfc (see esp. Orr i 5, xxxix. 17, xl. 45. 
The same idea appears m Basil and Giegoiy of 
Nyssa, and may be traced to the influence of 
earlier writers, e q. Origen and Athanasius. See 
Harnack, Hist of Dogma , Eng. tr in. 164 n 2). 
Gregory of Nyssa, while giving a place to both 
these conceptions, develops the redemptive aspect 
of the Incarnation in a manner which lecalls the 
earlier treatment of Irenceus, although m its 
actual form it finds its closest parallel in the 
teaching of Methodius (see above) The purpose 
of the Incarnation was to anest the piocess of 
dissolution in man’s nature, 'which Mas a lesult 
of sin. Death had been ordained aftei the Fall 
(the ‘coats of skin ’ in Genesis repiesent tins state 
of mortality, Or Cat. via.) as a merciful piovision 
for lemoving the evil which had been mingled 
with man’s physical nature. Christ assumed 
humanity as a whole (similarly Methodius), m 
order to knit together in ail inseparable union 
the elements of human natuie (i e. body and soul) 
which had been severed by death ITis ledemptn e 
work accoutmgly was only completed by His 
resurrection, through which He becomes a new 
principle of life to all mankind (Or. Cat w l , x \x\ ) 
Tins exposition exhibits the realism which lias 
been noticed above as a characteristic of some 
parts of Giegory’s teaching 
Gregory of N \ ssa is the onlv one of the Coprutlounns who 
attempted a founal ticatment of the Incarnation, whit h or< u- 
piea the larger part of Ins apologttu woik, t lie Catuhitnal 
Oration II is objet t in that treatise to show the leasonable- 
nesy of a belief m the Christian rtligion He adopts lnarn of 
the arguments of Athanasius, and appeals to the Gospel hiotoi v 
and the rise of the Church as exhibiting the Diwne power of 
Christianits He justifies the nha of the Incarnation b\ oi 
appeal to the immanence of God m ueation, and In showing 
that the plan of redemption was consistent with the afctnbut< s 
of God, displaying at once His power, righteousness, wisdom, 
and goodness No external icmedv would ha\c sulll* ed, h>r 
man needed to he touched in Older to he cuied (xwn ) The 
death of Christ was necessary in order that His assumption 
of hunmmtv might be complete Foi lus fuller treatment of 
the death of Christ, see below In the latter part of the 
tieatise he shows the relation of the Bacraments to the In- 
carnation 

v The Doctrine of the Trinity —Amon" the 
local influences which helped to shape the theology 
of the Cappadocians niustbe leckoned the teaching 
to which cunency had been given by the laboms of 
Gregory Thaumaturgus The Ciecd of Giegoi y (see 
Hahn, Bibhothck der Symbole 8 , 1897, p 253), which 
contains a clear assertion of the unity and eternity 
of the Three Pei sons of the Trinity, and closely 
associates the Holy Spirit with the Son, appeals to 
have formed the starting-point of the Cappadocian 
theologians, and even to have moulded t heir lan- 
guage to some extent (see Holl, AmphilochiU's von 
Ikonium , p 117 ff. ; and cf Basil, Ep. 201, dc Spu . 
Sanct xxix 74; Greg Nyss Vita Gteg Thau mat. 
[PG xlvi. 912]). In the Cieed of Nictea they recog- 
nized a natural development of such teaching end 
the starting-point for tne still further developments 
which were toiced upon them by then opposition 
to the advanced Anan teaching of Eunomius and 
by the controversy on the Holy Spu it The com- 
plete vindication of the Deity of the Son and of 
the Holy Spmt was one part of the task winch lav 
before them. The other was the settlement of the 
terminology in which these lesultsweie to be ex- 
pressed, the treatment of the immanent i elutions 
of the three * Persons,’ and the manner of then co- 
existence in the one Divine Being Tins latter 
task, to which they were led by the need of giving 
scientific piecision to the results attaint'd thiough 
the conti oveisies of then time, constitutes their 
chief importance in the histoiy of Christian theo- 
logy. (At the same time it marks an epoch in the 
history of thought as a senous attempt to grapple 
with the conception of personality.) The distinc- 
tion between the terms oiVca and tnr6<rra<m limi ks the 
starting-point of this later development. Cuirency 
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was now given, largely through the influence of the 
Cappadocians, to tne formula /4a ov<rla, rpeh b to - 
<rrd(T€ i?, to denote the coexistence in the one Divine 
Being of three subsistences or spheres of conscious 
being (‘Persons’ in later terminology). 

In this task of formulating the doctrine of the 
Trinity, Basil was the pioneer. The two Gregorys 
depend upon him, though they advance beyond him 
and complete his work. To Basil is due, on the 
one hand, the definition of the terms ovcrla and 
birbaraan, and, on the other hand, the beginnings of 
the attempt to discover the characteristics (yvuplv- 
fiara, Idubfiara , idtbrrjTes) of each of the u7ro<rrd<ray, 
and tlieir relations to one another m the Godhead. 
In the former task the other two Cappadocians 
advance little beyond Basil. In the latter they 
develop and complete his work, especially m regard 
to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. At the same 
time they were more alive than Basil appears to 
have been to the dangeis of tri theism, and they 
exhibit a stronger interest in defending the Unity 
of the Deity and in refuting the charge of Tri theism. 
Both of them insist that the unity of the three 
Persons is no mere abstraction or generic unity. 
That which constitutes it, the Godhead, is iden- 
tical in all three Pei sons. There is one Godhead 
in three subsistences or Persons. This unity was 
further secured by a discussion of the ‘ modes of 
being ’ (rpowoi virdp^ecjs) of the Son and of the Holy 
Spmt. The Father is the source of Deity, while 
the Son has a derived Godhead (yewTjrbs, fxovoyev^s 
debt). The Holy Spirit * proceeds ’ (4 ktt opener ai) fiom 
the Father through the Son (&& tov vlov). Finally, 
the idea of a wepixwpy<ris (‘co-inherence’) of the 
three Persons was put forward to express their in- 
separable will and activity. These results were 
commended to the thought of the time by an at- 
tempt to show that the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity was the mean between Judaism on the one 
hand and Hellenism on the other (Basil and Gregory 
of Nyssa), and an attempt was made to lllustiate 
the immanent lelations of the thiee Persons and 
their unity in the Godhead from the analogy of 
human nature (Greg. Naz., Greg. Nyss.). 

The following points deserve attention, as illustrating the 
particular contributions to the doctrine of the Trinity made by 
each of the three Fathers 

Basil prepared the wa} by a careful distinction, based upon 
‘a popularized Anstotelianism * (iloll), of the terms ovaia and 
vTroarcuris The term ovaia 4 has the same relation to virboTaois 
as the common has to the particular * It is 4 common, like good- 
ness or Godhead, or any similar attribute . while vnoaraai^ is 
contemplated m the special property of Fatherhood, Souship, or 
the power to sanctify ’ ( Ep 21 4> Basil also c ontributed to the 
discussion of the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit He 
uses the term 4 inodes of being’ (rp6ir oi vnap£tui? , on the history 
of the expression and its use by Basil and Greg Nyss see Holl, 
Amphilochius, p 240 ff ) to denote the manner of derivation of 
the Son and Holy Spmt from the Father The relations of the 
Father and the Son are expressed by the terms irar p6rr^ and 
vibrrjr (less commonly aycWip-os and ytvvrjr6^). But he could not 
arrive at any conclusion as to the ‘mode of being’ of the Holy 
Spirit, which he confessed to be ineffable (de Spir Sand xvhi 
46). The Holy Spirit is from God He is also called the Spirit 
of Christ, is 4 attached to ’Christ and ‘intimately associated* 
with Him (de Spir Sanct win 40. c<mtra Sab, et At [PG 
xxxi. 009]) Though Basil is not so concerned as the two Gre- 
gorys to defend the Unity, he is Jiot wanting In clear state- 
ments which show his mind on t«P subject He rejects the 
terms ‘ like ’ and * unlike ’ as applied to the Son, and main- 
tains the identity of nature (ravrdTTfra rfft <f>vat w$) and one- 
ness of being (opoovaiov) of the Father and the Son (Ep 8) 
and in another passage (Ep 62) he refutes the idea that ovaia 
denotes a substance anterior to or underlying both The Father 
is the source of Deity and the first principle of existing things, 
‘creating through the Son and perfecting through the Spirit’ 
(de Spir. Sanct. xvi 38), although in the experience of life we 
ascend from the Holy Spirit, through the Son, to the Father (16 
xviii 47) 

Gregory of Nazianzus , starting from Basil’s teaching, com- 
pleted his definitions by giving currency to the term tKirbpevait 
to denote the * procession’ of the Holy Spirit His ruling con- 
ception of the i6uSnfr«5, or * characteristics,’ of the three Persons 
is that the Father is unbegotten, the Son begotten, while the 
Holy Spirit ‘proceeds’ {aytvvr^aia, yevvyaif, eierrbptvaif). The 
procession through the Son is only indicated ; it is not clearly 
defined. Gregory has a clear statement of the Divine unity, which 


is characterized bv 4 equality of nature, unanimity of judgment, 
identity of action, and concurrence of the other two Persons 
with the One from whom they are derived , so that, though 
there is a numerical difference, there is no division or separation 
in being * (Or xxix 2). 4 There is one God, because there is only 
one thing that t an be called Godhoad.* The Persons derived 
from the One source are referred back to the One, though we 
believe them to be three (Or xxxi 14). At the same tune he 
safeguards the unity from being regarded as a mere abstraction 
or generic unity. Peter, Paul, and John are not bpoovaioi (‘of 
one substance or being ’) m the same sense as the Persons of the 
Trinity (Or xxxi 19) Elsewhere he uses almost Sabellian lan- 
guage to express the closeness of the relations of the Son and 
Spirit to the Father (Or xxix. 2). 

Gregory of Nyssa starts, like Gregory of Nazianzus, from the 
standpoint of Basil , and develops In an independent manner his 
own thought upon the subject. Like Gregory of Nazianzus, he 
has a strong Interest in maintaining the unity of the Godhead In 
place of the terms ytvvr\r6s and «K7ropcvrtfc to denote the modes of 
being of the Son and the Spirit he prefers the expressions /aovo- 
ycvrjs (or fiovoyevV $t6?) ana iid row vtoG (in this latter expression 
we see the influence of Gregory Thaumaturgus). But his most 
suggestive treatment of the relations of the three Persons in 
the Godhead is contained in the two treatises, de Communibu s 
Notiombu8 and Quod non sint tres Du, m which he refutes the 
charge of tri theism He starts fiom the objection that, if Peter, 
.Tames, and John are thi ee men, wh v may we not speak of Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit as three Gods? To this he replies that the 
word 1 God ’ denotes * being * or 4 essence,’ not 1 person ’ Strictly 
speaking, m referring alike to God and man we ought to main- 
tain the oneness of their ov<ri'a, or ‘being,’ in each case It is 
only by an incorrect manner of speech that we use the plural 
and sneak of 4 three men,’ seeing that the ovaia, 4 man,’ is ono 
and the same m all thiee cases Similarly in the case of the 
Godhead the overt a of the three Persons is one and the same. 
(This conception of the unity of human nature exhibits the 
realism of Gregory ) Again, he urges, individual men are dis- 
tinguished sharply by the varying relations of time and place 
ana circumstance, whereas the Persons of the Godhead exhibit 
a constant causal relation 

There are I to ainov, the cause = the Father, 

II re aiTiarov, the caused, either 

(а) immediately (to npoatxw toG np^rov), i e . 

the Son, 

(б) mediate!} (to 5t a tov npoatYW tic rod irptorov), 

i e the Holy Spirit (Cf. also de Spir Sanct. 

[PG xlv^ 1304], ck toG Otov ear t, xal row 

Xptarov can ) 

Thus Gregory of Nyssa advances bevond the other Oappa- 
dot lans in his clearer definition of the procession of the Spirit 
through the Son, and in this respert he represents the final 
stage of development attained in the Eastern Church Another 
contribution made by him in the Quod non suit ties Dn is the 
clear statement of the Treptxwprjo-i* (‘ co-inherence,’ 4 interpene- 
tration ’) of the three Persons The operations of the Godhead 
are conducted by all Three, acting together without mark of 
time or distinction of separate action, ‘so that there is one 
motion of, and disposition of, the goodwill which is communi- 
cated from the Father through the Son to the Spirit.’ Lastly, 
we may notice (see Holl, op cit p 220) that Gregory’s insistence 
on the unity of the Godhead is Dound up with his speculative 
interest and his Origemsm, which led him to seek a single Prin- 
ciple as the source of the evolution of the world ana human 
history 

Some distinguished German theologians (Har- 
nack, Zahn, Loots) have in recent times attempted 
a fresh reading of the work of the Cappadocians in 
relation to the doctune of the Trinity According 
to this view, the Cappadocians modified the sense 
of the dpiooticnor and secured adheience to their new 
interpretation, by which it came to denote likeness 
(or equality) of substance rather than unity of sub- 
stance. In this new development the Cappadocians 
are supposed to have been influenced by the theo- 
logy of Basil of Ancyia. Accoidmg to their read- 
ing of bpooijjiov, the terms ovaia ( ‘ being ’) and </>6ats 
(‘nature’) became nearly equivalent, and it was 
poimissible to believe in three hypostases of like 
nature which together form the Godhead, instead 
of one Godhead existing in three distinct spheres 
of conscious being. By this view the Church be- 
came committed to an interpretation which is really 
tritheistic But this theory appears to have gained 
ground from the weight of the authorities by which 
it is supported rather than from its intrinsic 
merits. It introduces confusion into the careful 
language of Gregory of Nazianzus and Gregory of 
Nyssa, and on its presuppositions the argument of 
the latter in his Quod non sint tres Dii becomes 
unintelligible. Nor does the theory receive any 
adequate support from the less complete treatment 
of Basil. A careful study of the theological stand- 
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g )int of all the Cappadocians (especially the two 
regorys) shows how vital to their whole view of 
religion was the belief in the unity of the Godhead. 

For the theory itself, Bee Zahn, Marcellus v. Aacyra , 1867 ; 
Harnaclc, History of Dogma, Eng. tr (1894-99) , Loofs, 
Leitfaden zum Stud dor Dogmengeschxchte (1893) , and art 
* Gregor, v. Naz ' in PRE 3, vol. vh. (1890). For a careful criticism 
of the theory, see Bethune-Baker, Texts and Studies, vii. (1901) 
n. 1 : and for a general treatment of the Cappadocian theology, 
see Holl, Amphxlochxus v. lkonxum (1904). Cf. also Ullmann, 
Greg . v. Naz * (1867), p. 841 ft ; Dorner, Doctr. of Person of 
Christ , Eng. tr. (1861-63), i li 606 ff 

vi. Christology. — The Christological problem 
was discussed by the Cappadocians in connexion with 
the teaching of Apollinaris. Beyond a few pass- 
ing notices, Basil does not deal with the theories 
of Apollinaris, which are, however, treated of at 
length by Gregory of Nazianzus in his two Epistles 
to Cledonius and m his Epistle to Nectarine, and by 
Gregory of Nyssa in his Antirrheticus adv . Apoll. 
and his Epistle to Theophilus . Their influence on 
later speculation is seen in the following directions 

(1) Gregory of Nazianzus employed, and gave 
currency to, the expression ‘two natures* (5t>o 
used earlier by Origen), while emphasizing 
clearly a principle of unity in Christ. 

(2) Both Fathers prepared the way for future 
discussions by emphasizing the reality and com- 
pleteness of tne human nature assumed by Christ 
Especially valuable is the appeal of Giegory of 
Nyssa to the portrait of Christ in the Gospels and 
its exhibition of a human will, human ignorance, 
growth in knowledge, submission to temptation, 
sorrow, and dereliction (see esp. Antirrh. 11, 14, 24, 
32). In this respect he has affinities with the 
Antiochene theologians. The vindication of the 
existence of a rational soul in Christ (against 
Apollinaris) was further prompted by the interest 
of both Fathers in the doctrine of redemption. If 
Christ had no human soul, the soul of man was 
not redeemed (Greg. Naz. Ep . i. ad Cled 7, Ep. n. 
4 ; Greg. Nyss. Antirrh . 11, 17, Ep. ad. Theophil ) 

(3) In dealing with the central problem laised 
by Apollinaris, ‘ How is the existence in Chnsf 
of two complete natures compatible with the unity 
of His Person 9 * both Gregorys tended towards the 
idea of a transmutation of the human nature into 
the Divine. They employ, as earlier writers had 
done, the terms * mixture, ‘ blending ’ (/dfir, Kpaais, 
adytcpaoris, dvd/epeuns), to denote the union of the two 
natuies. But, further, they speak of the human 
nature as ‘ deified,* and ‘ transmuted * into the 
Divine. Gregory of Nyssa appears to regard the 
unity of the human nature with the Divine m 
Christ as a progressive unity, which was fully 
accomplished only at the Ascension, when the 
humanity ceased to retain its own characteristics, 
and was blended with the Deity ‘like a drop of 
vinegar with the ocean * (Antirrh. 42, Ep ad 
Theophil.). In this way he was able to meet the 
objection of Apollinaris that, if Christ*s humanity 
was complete, ‘ the triad (or Trinity) was expanded 
into a tetrad*; but his language exhibits a ten- 
dency which is perilously near to that which after- 
wards produced Monophysitism. 

(4) Neither of the two Gregorys fully reached the 
solution of later theology, which maintained the 
impersonal character of the humanity of Christ 
In a few passages Gregory of Nyssa appears to 
allow a relative independence to the humanity, 
and even employs the term ‘person* (wptxTuirov) in 
connexion with it as w ell as with the Divine nature 
(c. Eunom. li. [ PG xlv. 504]; Antirrh. 2, 27). 
Similarly, both Fathers occasionally use languago 
which has a Nestonan ring (see Masson, Five Ora - 
tions of Greg. Naz ., 1899, Introd. p. xviff, ; and cf. 
Greg. Nyss. Or. Cat. xvi., xxvii., xxxii.). On the 
other hand, Gregory of Nazianzus clearly antici- 
pates the later language of Cyril of Alexandria, 
when he speaks of the union of the two natures as 


an * essential ’ union (awdirreadai /car odor lav, Ep. 
101, where /car ovalav is opposed to /card x^P LV )* 
Similarly las interest in the redemptive work of 
Christ led him to attribute to the Divine Person 
the human acts and sufienngs. Thus he fieely 
uses the terms $€ot6kos , Beds iradrjTvs, and similar 
expiessions (see Hull, op. cit. pp. 179, 19011.). 
Lastly, both Gregorys expound the idea of a com- 
municatio idiomatum (see Greg. Naz Or. xxx. 8 ; 
Greg. Nyss. Ep. ad. Theophil ) In this way they 
make approaches towards the later Alexandnan 
theology 

The question raised by Apollinaris, ‘ How could Christ havo 
assumed human nature in its completeness and yet be without 
sin ? * is only indirectly treated of by Gregory of Nyssa He 
affirms (1) the reality and completeness of our Lora’s human 
nature , (2) the completeness of the union between the Divine and 
human natures in Christ Scripture affirms that Christ became 
sin for us, ‘that is, that He united to Himself the sinful soul of 
man ’ ( Anti t rh 23) * He endured not to repel from communion 

with Himself our nature, fallen though it was as the result of 
sin ’ (ib 53) But ‘ though He took our filth upon Himself, yet 
He is not Himself defiled by the pollution, but m Ills own self 
He purifies the filth* (ib 26) This purification was effected at 
the very moment of the conception of the Virgin. The Divine 
nature was present in both the body and the rouI of Christ from 
the very first, and tendered each of them smless (Anttnh 54) 
Christ shared our human feelings and weaknesses, but did not 
share our tendency to sin or disease of will (c Eunom bk vi 
[PG xlv 721] , Ep ad Eustathiam [PG xlvi 1020,1021]) ‘Imme- 
diately the man in Mary along with the coming upon her 
of the Holy Ghost, and the overshadowing of the power of the 
Most High became what that overshadowing power m its own 
nature was* (Ep ad Eustath. ib ) See, further, JThSt vn 434 ff 

In his treatment of the participation of the Godhead in the 
human experiences of Christ, Gregory approaches the later 
treatment of Cyril of Alexandria. Though God lannot suffer, 

‘ He was in Him who suffered, and made Ills suffering His own * 
See Antirrh. 64, 55, and cf. Cyril’s 2nd Epistle to Nestorius 

vii. The Creation of Man and the Fall — 
(1) Though the Cappadocians rejected definitely 
Ongen’s theory of the pre-existenee of souls, their 
doctrine of human nature exhibits, especially m 
the two Gregorys, lingering traces of Ongen’s 
influence. All alike represent the primal condi- 
tion of man as almost angelic in character (see 
Basil, Hex. viii. 2, ix. 2 ; Greg. Naz. %n Ps. cxvin. 
iv. 2 ; Greg. Nyss. de Horn. Op. 16, 17). Both 
Gregorys allegorize the coats of skin in Genesis, 
and see in them the type of the sensuous life and 
the subjection to mortality, which were results of 
the Fall (Greg. Naz. Or xxxviu. 12 ; Greg Nyss. 
Or Cat. vni , de Virq. 12, de An et lies [PG xlvi. 
148]) Gregoiy of Nyssa even regards human 
geneiation as a consequenco of the Fall (de Vug. 
12 ; cf. de Horn. Op 16, 17), though m Ins later 
woik, the Oratio Catechetica (c. xxviii ), he gives 
up this view. 

(2) As to the origin of the soul, while Gregory of 
Nazianzus shows himself a Creationist ( Or. xxxviii. 
11), Giegory of Nyssa uses language which implies 
a Traduciamst conception (de Horn Op. 28, 29, de 
An. et Res [PG xlvi. 125 ff.]). The soul is not 
created before the body, nor the body before the 
soul. There is one beginning for soul and body 
alike, and the powers of the foimer unfold gradu- 
ally with the body’s growth. Just as a seed con- 
tains in germ all future developments, so does the 
principle of life in man (de Horn. Op. 29). The 
closeness of the intercommunion between soul and 
body is a characteristic feature of the teaching of 
Gregory of Nyssa. In other respects Gregory of 
Nyssa advanced interesting speculations on liuman 
nature. He has a realistic conception of the unity 
of the race (see above, §§ iv., v ), maintaining that 
the whole of humanity was created ideally before- 
hand by God (de Horn. Op. 16, 17) This conception, 
by which Adam represents the whole of mankind, 

resents points of contact with Philo on the one 

and anil Methodius on the other. Again, he 
dwells upon the idea that man is a microcosm, the 
meeting-point of the two worlds of matter and 
spirit (Or. Cat. v. ; cf. Greg. Naz. Or. xxxviii. 
11). Hence he employs the terminology ‘intelhg- 
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lble * and * sensible,’ or ‘ invisible * and * visible ’ to 
denote the constituents of human nature, in pre- 
ference to Origen’s trichotomy — ‘ body,* * soul/ and 
‘spirit.* 

(3) All the Cappadocians emphasize man’s 
possession of free-will. This again marks a point 
of contact with Origen, and was further developed 
in face of the fatalism of Greek thought and 
through the opposition to Manichmism. The 
possession of free-will was a consequence of man’s 
creation in the image of God. Sin was the result 
of the misuse of man’s f lee-will in departing fiom 
what is good. The Fall only weakened, it did not 
destroy, man’s fieedom (see, e g. t Basil, de Spir. 
Sanct. ix 23, Ep . 233 ; Gieg Naz. Or. li. 17, xvi. 
15, >xxvii. 13; Greg. Nyss. Or, Cat. xx\., xxxi., 
Antirrh. 29). In this respect the Cappadocians 
lepresent the general attitude of Greek thought as 
contrasted with the later teaching of Augustine. 

(4) In their conception of the negative character 
of evil the Cappadocians exhibit the influence of 
Plato and Origen (so also Athanasius). Evil has 
no substantive existence. It springs from withm 
and is 1 a disposition in the soul opposed to virtue. * 
It arises through man’s free-will, when the soul 
departs from good. See Basil, Hex. ii. 4 ; Greg. 
Nyss Or. Cat. v. 

(5) In their treatment of the eflects of the Fall, 
the Cappadocians maik an advance beyond the 
position of Athanasius. The idea of trans- 
mission of sin and death appears m Basil (Horn, 
m famem et stcc. 7, Sermo ae renunt. swctih, 7) 
Gregory of Nazianzus speaks of Adam as having 
involved all men in condemnation through lus sin 
(Or. xxxvm. 4, xxxix. 13. 16). He also speaks of 
the defilement attaching to human nature, and 
regards the Vn gin-birth as delivering man from 

* the fetters of his birth ’ (Or. xxxvm. 17). Gregory 
of Nyssa goes further, and appears to teach the 
idea of an inherited moral taint. He speaks of 
man’s nature as ‘sinful’ (de Vita Moysis [PG xhv. 
336]), and as having ‘fallen into sin’ (i b. p 337). 

* He who partakes of Adam’s nature, partakes 
also of his fall ’ (de Oratione Dom. Or. v. [ ib . p. 
1184]). Sin is bom in our nature (m Psalmm [to. 
p. G09J). The adversary of man ‘ through his 
deception mingled evil with man’s will and suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing and obscuring in a way the 
Divine blessing * (Or. Cat. vm.). By baptism man 
is released from his connexion with evil (Or. Cat . 
xxxv.). For further reft see Tennant, The Fall and 
Original Sm , 1903, pp. 316-323. In these respects 
Gregory of Nyssa develops the later (as opposed to 
the earlier) teaching of Origen, and approximates 
towards the teaching of Augustine on Original Sin. 

viii. The Atonement. — Theological reflexion 
on the death of Christ and its relation to the work 
of man’s redemption in the period preceding 
the Cappadocians had emphasized two ideas. (1) 
Christ’s death was a sacrifice to God. This idea 
had reached its fullest expression in Athanasius. 

(2) Christ’s death was a ransom paid to Satan. 
The chief representative of this thought was 
Origen. The former idea was not systematically 
developed by the Cappadocians, who appear to 
have been influenced but little by the teaching of 
Athanasius on the subject. 

Basil scarcely deals with the question, which 
had not been made a subject of controversy (see, 
however, on the sacrifice to God, Horn, in Ps . 
xlviii . ; and on the deception and defeat of Satan, 
Horn. xx. de Humilxtate , 2; see, further, Ep. 261). 

Gregory of Nazianzus exhibits a more pioroundly 
religious interest in the question than either Basil 
or Gregory of Nyssa, and approaches more nearly 
than they to Atnanasius in the spirit of his teach- 
ing. Christ’s death delivered us from the curse of 
Bin, The Atonement was the work of God (hence 


the phrases vaOi ?t6s, 0e&$ TraOwv), and yet the 

sacrifice could only be made by One who was a 
member of the human race. Hence he insists on 
the representative and vicarious character of 
Christ’s sufferings in a way which anticipates St. 
Bernard’s teaching on the suffering of the Head for 
the members (see esp. Or. xxx. 5). He criticizes 
existing theories (Or. xlv. 22), and indignantly 
repudiates the idea of a ransom to Satan. But he 
will not commit himself to say in what sense the 
sacrifice was offered to God, beyond suggesting 
that, though the F’ather had not asked for it or 
required it, it was perhaps due to the ‘ economy ’ of 
God. The necessity of the sacrifice is not, m fact, 
made absolute by him. Man’s deliverance from 
Satan and man’s sanctification required it, and, 
further, it was offered in honour of the Father (ib.). 

Gregory oj Nyssa does not dwell upon the 
thought of a propitiation at all. But he develops 
in a crude and repulsive manner Origon’s idea of a 
lansoin paid to Satan, and of an act of deception 
practised upon the latter. Man had fieely sold 
himself to Satan, and, in delivering man, God 
could proceed only by methods of stuct jiistice, i.e . 
by a bargain sueli as would be acceptable to the 
adversaiy. Clmst was the lansom price. But the 
veil of the humanity lud from Satan the Godhead 
of Clmst, and thus, by an act of strict letnbution, 
the deceiver was in turn deceived (Or. Cat. xxiii.). 
The idea of a deception practised on Satan appears 
also in Gregory of Nazianzus (Or. xxxix. 13), 
while the whole conception of Gregory of Nyssa 
is found in his contemporary Amphilochius of 
Iconium (see IIoll, op. cit. p. 98 ft.) The theory 
thus developed by Giegorv of Nyssa became widely 
cunent m both East and West, and proved a fatal 
legacy to the Church. 

ix. The Sacraments. — The only important 
developments in the doctnne of the Sacraments to 
be found in the teaching of the Cappadocians aie 
contained in the Catechetical Oration of Gregory of 
Nyssa (chs. xxxm -xxxvn.), where ho tieats of 
Baptism and the Eucharist The main points m 
his teaching aie as follows — 

(1) Gregory appeals to the immanence of God in 
suppoit of the principle of a Divine operation 
through sacramental channels, while he uiges that 
the assurance of God’s presence and operation 
lests upon His promise to be present m this way 
when invoked (chs. xxxiv., xxxvi.), 

(2) Gregory clearly states the idea that the 
Sacraments are an ‘ extension ’ of the Incarnation, 
in that the process of ‘ deification ’ eilected once for 
all m the humanity of Clmst, through its union 
with the Personal Word, is progressively effected 
m humanity as a whole by participation in Christ 
through the Sacraments (xxxv., xxxvn,). 

(3) Gregory distinguishes between the effects of 
Baptism and the Eucharist by sajdng that in 
Baptism the soul is united to the SaviouT through 
faith, while m the Eucharist the body is brought 
into the samo union, though here again only 
through the faith of him who partakes of the 
Sacrament (xxxvii.). 

(4) Gregory teaches an objective change of the 
elements (effected through the prayer of consecra- 
tion) into the Body and Blood of Christ, and he 
lepresents the manner of the change in a striking 
and original way. Anticipating the later problem 
of the ‘ ubiquity ’ of the Lord’s Body, he sets him- 
self to solve the question how the one Body can be 
given whole to thousands of belie vors. He employs 
the Aristotelian distinction of * form ’ and ‘ matter,’ 
and draws a parallel between the change of food 
and drink into the human body through digestion, 
and the change of bread and wine into the Body 
and Blood of Christ. The * constituent elements ’ 
( (rroixii a) of bread and wine in each case are re- 
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arranged under a new ‘ form/ although in the one 
case it is through the process of digestion, in the 
other immediately ‘by the power of the Word’ 
(xxxvii.). This statement or Gregory is the first 
attempt to propound a theory of the conversion of 
the elements. Gregory gave a direction to Euchar- 
istic doctrine, which eventually led in the West to 
the theory of a transformation of substance in the 
elements But Gregory himself is far removed 
from such a theory. His language is of the natuie 
of an lllustiation, and even while applying Ins 
analogy from physiology to the Eucharist lie shows 
signs of hesitation. (See Batiffol, Etudes d'histoire 
et de thdologie positive , 2teme sArie [1905], p. 260 f., 
and the present writer’s ed. of the 0 ratio Catechetica 
in Cambridge Patristic Texts , p. xxxviii fF. and 
notes on ch.* xxxvii. There is an interesting later 
parallel to Gregory’s theory in Descartes’ letters 
to Mesland on the Eucharist.) Gregory’s teaching 
exercised considerable influence on John of Damas- 
cus, and through him on the later Eastern Church. 

As a contrast to the treatment of the Eucharist exhibited m 
the language of Gregory of Nyssa just quoted, Basil's language 
in Ejo 8 4,deservcs attention. In accordance with his spirit- 
ualizing tendency (see above, § l.). he says (commenting on 
J n 6*7) . ‘ We eat Ills flesh, and drink His blood, being made 
through His Incarnation and His visible life partakers of His 
Word and of His Wisdom. For all Ilia mystic sojourn among 
us He called flesh and blood, and set forth the teaching consist- 
ing of practical science, of physics, and of theology, whereby 
our soul is nourished and is meanwhile trained for the contem- 
plation of actual realities.’ 

x. Eschatology. — Gregory of Nyssa is the only 
one of the Cappadocian ratlieis who exhibits any 
considerable interest in eschatological problems, 
and it is here that ho shows himself a most 
thoroughgoing disciple of Ongen. His chief con- 
tributions are. (1) lus treatment of the resurrec- 
tion of the body ; (2) his theory of the purification 
of souls by fire after the Resurrection ; and (3) his 
idea of the restoiation of all spirits, Satan included, 
to final blessedness 

(1) The lust of these is discussed in his tieatise 
On the Soul and the Resurrection (cf also de 
Horn, Op . 27) The theory which ho propounds is 
a modified form of the spmtualistic view of Ongen 
As m his discussion on the Eucharist, he employs 
the Aristotelian terms ‘ foun * (ddos) and ‘ elements ’ 
(a’Totxda). The ‘constituent elements’ ( aroixda ) 
of the body, having once received the impress of 
the soul, are recognized by it at the tune of the 
Resurrection, and are received back again from the 
common source. By death, however, the body is 
purged of its sensuous character, and in the Resur- 
rection is of a more subtle and ethereal character. 

(2) The idea of a purifying tire, derived from 
Origen, and found also in a passage of Gregory of 
Nazianzus [Or. xxxix. 19), has its source in Flato 
According to Gregory, the soul stained by sin finds 
its remedy in the practice of viitue in this life and 
in the sifting judgment and refining tire of the 
after-life [Or. Cat . vni.). Elsewhere he says that 
for those who have not received the grace of 
baptism there waits a purification by fire hereafter 
[ib. xxxvi.). This doctrine, which, like the rest 
of Giegory’s Origenistic speculations, was quietly 
dropped by the Eastern Cmiicli, has little resem- 
blance to the later Western doctrine of Purgatory, 
inasmuch as it applies to a different time (after, 
and not before, the Resurrection), and is intended 
to benefit not the good but the evil. 

(3) The doctrine of an dwoKardaraais, or universal 
restoration of all souls, is another indication of 
the influence of Origen upon Gtegory of Nyssa. 
In both writers this belief is bound up with their 
theodicy, which was based on the thought that 
the world-process must result in God becoming 
‘all in air (1 Co 15 28 ; cf. Greg. Naz Or. xxx. 6) ; 
while evil, having no subsistence of its own, can- 
not be eternal. Satan himself will be purged, and 


from all Creation there will arise a chorus of thanks- 
giving (Or. Cat. xxvi. ; de An et Res [PG xlw 72]). 
In later times, after the condemnation of Ongen’s 
teaching, the theory of an interpolation of the 
woiks of Gregory of Nyssa by the Ongcnists was 
employed to get lid of this idea from the writings 
of one who was a canonized doctor of t he Church. 
But there is no justification for such a suspicion 
General Summary . — The one permanent sendee 
rendered to Christian thought by the Cappadocian 
Fathers w r as their formulation of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. In this lespect then theology re- 
mained the standard of faith for the Eastern 
Church, which refused to accept from the West in 
later times the filioque clause. But their influ- 
ence in this respect was not limited to the East. 
Through Ambrose, who was a diligent student of 
Basil’s writings, the theology of the Cappadocians 
was imported into the West, and influenced the 
later developments of Trinitarian doctrine found 
in Augustine. In other respects their work w as 
of a tentative or preparatoiy chaiaeter. They 
helped to shape some of the teunmology of the 
later Chnstological definitions, and they prepared 
the way for a careful statement of the reality 
of the two natures in Christ. Their attempt to 
le-introduce into the Church a modified form of 
Ongen’s theology met with only slight success, 
while the more pronounced Origenistic specula- 
tions of Gregory of Njssawere entirely dropped. 
The Ongenists of the fifth and sixth cen tunes 
appealed to their authority, while the mystical 
and pantheistic tendencies of Giegory of Nyssa 
received fresh developments m the teaching of the 
later Monophysites and of pseudo- Dionysius the 
Aieopagite. Their attempt to create a scientific 
theology was not altogether without results. For 
a few geneiatious they succeeded in enlisting the 
best culture of the time in the cause of Christianity, 
while by the spirituality of then religious concep- 
tions and then devotion to the practical ideals of 
monastic piety they ai rested foi a time the mioads 
of the ciuder and more matenahstic forms of 


popular leligion which weie aheady invading the 
Eastern Church. 

Literature — (1) On the place of the Cappadocians in the 
history of Christian thought, see Harnack, Hist of Dogma, 
Eng tr. (1894-99) vols in and iv , Dorner, Docti me of Pei ton 
of Christ, Eng tr (1861-63) div i \ol ii ; Neander, Chuich 
History 3 (1841), vol iv ; Loofs, Leitfadcn zum Studium der 
Dogmengeschichte # (1893). Schwane, Dogmengeschichte 2 , \ol. 
ii (1896) , Ottley, Doctrine of Incai nation, vol u (1896) , 
Bethune-Baker, Introd. to Early History of Christian 
Doctrine (1903) 

(2) On the Cappadocians generally, see Fr. BfShringer, Die 
Kirdie Chnsti und ihre zeugen^, vol vni (1876), Holl, 
Amphilochxus von Ikonmm (1904) On their exegesis of Scrip- 
ture, see H. Weiss, Die grosser > Kappadocieral8Exegeten(l&72) 

(3) On Basil, see E Fialon, Etude hist et htt sur St Dasile 
(1869), Klose, liasihus dm Giosse nach set nem Leben und 
semer Lehre (1835) , Kruger, art ‘ Basilms von Casarea’ in 
PHE S , vol n (1897), Bardenhewer, Fatrologir- (1901) , R. T. 
Smith, ‘St Basil the Great' in Fathers for English Headers 
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(4) On Gregory of Nazianzus, see Ullmann, Gregor von 
Nazianz 3 (1867) , Loofs, art ‘ Gregor v Naz ’ in PRE vol. vu 
(1899), Bardenhewer, Pah ologie (1901) 

(5) On Gregory of Njssa there is a copious literature The 
more important works are I. C. Bergades, de Unxverso et de 
anima homuus doctmna Greg Nysseni (1876), F. Diekamp, 
Die Gotteslehre des hi Gieg v Nyss (18%), G. Herrmann, 
Greg Nysseni sententice de salute adiptscenda fl875) , St. P. 
Heyns, Disputatio histoneo theologica de Greg Nysseno (1836) ; 
F Hilt, Des hi Greg v. Nyss Lehre voTn Menschen (1890) , A. 
Krampf, Der Urzustand des Menschen nach der Lehre des hi 
Greg v Nyss (1899), W Meyer, Die Gotteblchie des hi Greg, 
v. Nyss (1894), E W. MSller, Gregotn Nysseni doctnnam as 
hommxs natura et illustravit et cum Ongemana comparamt 
E. W. M (1854) , J. Rupp, Gregors, desBxschofs v Nyssa, Leben 
und Mexnungen (1834), J. N. Stigler, Die Psychologic des hi. 
Greg, v Nyss (1867), Al. Vmcenzi, In S Gieg. Nyss. et 
Ongcnis senpta et doctnnam (1SG4), W. Vollert, Die Lehre 
Giegors v . Nyss tom Guten und lioscn (1897). See also Barden- 
hewer, Patrologis, Loofs, art ‘Gregor v. Nyss ’ in PR.&3, voL 
vn. (1899), and Prolegomena m translation of Gregory’s works 
in Nicene and Post-Nicens Fathers , ser u \ ol v (1893). 
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CAPRICE.— Lexicographers are in general 
agreement that the word * caprice * is derived, 
through Ital. capriccio , from the stem of Lat. 
caper , * goat.’ In the literal sense, ‘ caprice ’ is, 
therefore, an unexpected movement, seemingly 
without motive or purpose, like the fusky antics 
of a goat. In the metaphorical sense, 1 caprice 5 is 
used of mental movement, and means ‘a sudden 
change or turn of the mind without apparent or 
adequate motive’ (OED). True to the fundamental 
idea is the use of capmccio as a musical teirn 
signifying a species of free composition, not subject 
to rule as to foim or figure. As applied to human 
action, the word 4 caprice ’ connotes conduct which 
appears purposeless, if not motiveless — either 
inconsistent with, or indicating fickleness of, char- 
acter. The solution of the ethical problem involved 
must be sought by studying psychologically the 
relation of will to desire. As applied to Divine 
action, the woid ‘caprice’ implies an imputation 
of arbitrary proceduie to God ; as when, foi 
example, capriciousness is ascubed to the Heavenly 
Father who has promised to hear and answer His 
children’s players. The solution of the religious 
problem involved must be sought by reverent study 
of the relation of the Divine will to the Divine 
nature. 

i. Caprice in human action. — When human 
actions are said to be due to mere capnce, nothing 
more may be intended than a leflexion upon a 
geneial fickleness of character. Emotional natures 
are often ‘unstable as ^ater ’ As the pregnant 
phrase expi esses it, they ‘cannot be depended upon ’ 
It is, howevei, only lack of knowledge that compels 
obseivers to explain such conduct as capnce. Even 
to intimate friends a capricious person’s actions 
may be quite unaccountable as well as altogether 
surprising, but deeper insight would reveal tlio fact 
that they aie only 4 seemingly without motive or 
purpose.' All that can be said with certainty of 
the man w T ho is double-minded, and therefore is 
unstable in all his ways (J a l 8 ), is that, because he 
has no fixity of pui pose, no unity of aim, it is 
uncertain how he will act on any given occasion. 
The true psychological estimate of all such char- 
acters is given by McCosh . 

* People of whom this chameleon liability to change of affection 
is characteristic . appear very inconsistent, and so they are, 
and they do not gain our permanent confidence. But they are, 
after all, acting consistently with their character, which goes 
by impulses and jerks, and not by steady principle ’ {Psy- 
chology The Motive Powers , 1887, p 185 f ). 

Determinists, who contend that human actions 
are always and necessanly decided by the strongest 
motive, nave, m the course of the free-will contro- 
versy, charged indeterm mists with asserting that it 
is possible for men to act from mere caprice, or, in 
other words, to make 4 an unmotived choice betw een 
motives.’ T. H Green, m his piofound analysis of 
human personality, has shown that, when 4 motive ’ 
is accurately defined and distinguished from 
‘desire/ theie is no such thing as unmotived 
choice. But he insists that it is the ‘Self’ that 
decides which desire shall prevail and become the 
motive to action. The will is fiee, because it is 
determined by motive, and is not swayed hither 
and thither by chance desires ( Proleg . to Ethics f 3 , 
1890, bk. ii. ch. 1). It follows that the explanation 
of what is usually called caprice will be found in 
the weakening of the will. Psychological analysis 
may rule out caprice as insufficient to account for 
human action, but the activity of the Self may be 
reduced to a minimum, so that there may be little 
or no interval between the uprising of the desire 
and its acceptance as a motive by the will. In 
such a case the resultant action may not improperly 
be described as capricious. But after the con- 
sciousness of an impulse to act, the mind has the 
power to pause and to consider the consequences 


likely to follow from yielding to the impulse. It is 
on the cultivation of that power — which enables 
the mind to attend to other considerations and to 
reinforce, it may be, weaker impulses — that the 
elimination of caprice depends. An absorbing 
interest is the psychological condition of unity of 
purpose, and therefore of consistency of conduct (cf . 
W. James, Principles of Psychology 2 , 1901, vol. i. 
ch. 11, ‘Attention’). The highest application of 
this principle is in leligious experience. ‘ This one 
thing I do^ means that diverse actions all tend to a 
single goal (Ph 3 1S ) ; and the reason why caprice 
has become impossible is that all other desires nave 
been subordinated to the permanent motive : ‘ For 
to me to live is Christ’ (Pli l 21 ). For a lucid state- 
ment of the leasons why ‘unchartered freedom oi 
the introduction of sheer caprice ’ is not implied m 
the somewhat misunderstood phrase ‘the will to 
believe,’ see art. Belief, n. 462 b . 

2. Caprice ascribed to God. — The permissibility 
of arguing from human to Divine personality is 
recognized by Theists generally as a legitimate 
philosophical pioeedure. Therefore, the bearing 
of what has been said in the earlier section of this 
article will be evident. In the single statement 
4 God is love ’ the possibility of His acting from 
caprice is excluded His will can never be purpose- 
less, inasmuch as it is determined by His nature, 
and 4 His nature and His name is love.’ Domer 
succinctly states the essential truth involved in the 
Clmstian view : 4 God can be thought neither as 
fate nor mere law, neither as absolute indiflerence 
nor as caprice’ ( Syst . of Christian Do( trine, Eng 
tr. i. 447). Theistic doctrines winch do injustice 
to the levelation of God in Christ are. (1) the 
Scotist view of the Middle Ages, which represents 
the Divine will as arbitrary, because it finds 4 the 
essence of personality m the power of unrestricted 
choice’; and (2) the teaching of the earlier Cal- 
vinists, who made ‘giace a synonym for ailntrary 
choice.’ Theories which hide the Divine Father- 
hood leave men in uncertainty as to the Divine 
purpose, and lead them to regard the Divine action 
as capneious. But a false dualism is involved in 
the attempt to assign qualities to the Divine will 
which are not conceived to be attributes of the 
Divine nature. 

‘The ethical in God cannot be exclusively attributed and 
ascribed to His Will to the exclusion of His Being 1 . Su< h a 
will, because undetermined by the Essence and Being of God, 
would be ethically absolutely undetermined — that is to say, it 
would be mere caprice and absolute power ( supremum liberum 
arbitnum)' (Horner, op cit l 315) 

Primitive conceptions of the Deity as arbitrary 
and lawless account for the identifying of the 
miraculous with the mystenous, the inexplicable, 
and the capneious. But again the thought which 
eliminates capnce from the Divine action is that 
of a unifying and adequate puipose. The revival 
of ancient teaching on the immanence of God has 
altered the aspect of the problem. The unity of 
Nature is accepted as a more adequate description 
of the world than the uniformity or Nature. 4 Unity 
is essentially a spiritual conception . . . since 
spirit is the only unifying agent that we know ’ ; 
therefore, according to the Christian view of the 
world, miracles may be in accord with, and may 
throw light upon, God’s one increasing purpose. 
Miracles are no longer held to be antecedently 
impossible, for, ‘if nature is sustained only by its 
intimate union with spirit, it is no wonder that the 
processes of nature should be modified for an 
adequate spiritual end ’ (Illingworth, Divine Im- 
manence, 1898, p. 106). 

The comparative study of religion has made us 
familiar not only with the Science of History, but 
also with the Philosophy of History. The latter 
expression cannot imply less than that rational 
principle, and not capnce, guides the development 
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of tendencies and the progress of events. God’s 
choice of Israel, for example, is seen to be no 
capricious favour, when it is viewed in the light of 
His redeeming purpose and His love towards all 
mankind. But to affirm that there is a revelation 
of God in histoiy is to assert that the world is the 
scene of the Divine providence. His purpose con- 
cerning individuals may, indeed, at times be 
diflicult to discern. But, conscious that we behold 
only ‘ part of His ways,’ we may find comfoi t m 
the truth, to which Science and Scnx>ture alike 
bear witness, that 

‘God's method is a method of law ; that is to sav, it is not 
arbitrary or n regular, but consistent, and in its great principles 
urn hanging . God’s method is a method of pi We 

think of Him as ever at work, forming, training, and perfecting 
the moral personalities whom He has designed for union with 
Himself’ (W Adams Brown, Christian Theology m Outline , 
1907, p 217 ff ) 

As belief in law does not hinder, but rather helps 
men to trust m God’s providence, because He does 
not work aibitranly and capriciously, so belief in 
law presents no difficulties to those who have a 
worthy conception of prayer because they have 
true thoughts of God. Nevertheless, there is a 
view' of player which, as Rufus M Jones says, 

* takes us into a world of caprice It introduces a world in 
whu h almost anj thing may happen. . It is a low, crude v lew 
of God — a Being off above the world who makes “ laws ” like a 
modern le^i^lator and again changes them to meet a new 
situation ' ('The Double Search , 1906, p 80 f ) 

But the Chiistian view of prayei implies neithei 
ignorance of the facts of science nor expectation 
of answers to petitions by violation of Nature’s 
laws. True prayer is spiritual communion. It is 
the child’s fellowship with Him who is made known 
by Christ and in Ins own experience as ‘ the Father 
who seeth in seciet’ ; m His presence all wants 
and wishes aie made known, and according to the 
intimacy of the communion is the degree of con- 
fidence that the blessings asked for are not contiary 
to the Fatheris w ill. Yet, m whatever direction 
the surface upples of desires may flow, the deep, 
stiong yearning of the praying spint is ‘Father, 
Thy wull be done.’ If that will could be swayed 
by what men call capnee, tine piayer would he 
impossible. But there is ‘no sealing of the bus in 
the presence of the discmeiy that all is law\’ 
When this is understood, the Atonement of Clmst 
will be seen as the supreme manifestation of the 
Love which is law, and as the Father’s own drawing 
neai to His cluldien, m older that, when in Clmst 
He has reconciled them unto Himself, they may 
conhdently appioach, asking for the foigiveness 
of their sins m the name of Christ. ‘ Forgiveness 
is not a gift which can fall upon ns from the skies, 
in return for a capricious request. . . . The deep 
cry for forgiveness must rise out of a forgiving 
spirit 5 (Rufus M. Jones, op. ext . p. 101). 

Literature — Full references are given m the body of the 
article For the first division of the subject handbooks of 
Psychology should bo consulted, and for the latter division 
handbooks of Theology The following works vs ill also be 
helpful Arthur, On the Diffeience between Physical ami Moral 
Law, London, 1883 , D’Arcy, A Short Study of Ethics, London, 
1895. Dykes, The Dimne Worker m Creation and Pi evidence, 
Edinburgh, 1909 The delightful parable, frequently used 
by Professor Henry Drummond, deserves specul mention 
Finlayson, * Law, Miracle, and Prajer,’ Expositor, 1st series, 
vol.v [1877] p 236 ff. J. (>. TASKER. 

CARLYLE,— i. Life and writings.— Thomas 
Carlyle (1795-1881) — essayist, histonan, cutic, 
modern piophet — was born on 4th Dec. 1795 at 
Ecclefeclian, Annandale. He was the son of James 
Cailyle, a mason, boin in 1757. James Carlyle’s 
lint wife was a cousin, and died after giving birth 
to one son, John. Tw o years after her death (1794) 
he married Janet Aitken. Thomas was the first 
child, and was followed by three sons and a 
daughter, Thomas was educated at the Grammar 
School of Annan, and afteiwards at Edinburgh 
University. This he left m 1814 without taking a 


degree, but having distinguished himself in 
mathematics. At this time he intended to enter 
the ministry, and went up twice a year to deliver 
addresses at the Divinity Hall, Edinburgh, while 
teaching m the school at Haddington. Divinity 
and Law having failed to satisfy him, his mind 
turned m the direction of Liteiature His early 
days were full of the struggles involved in getting 
a tooting in this precarious profession. The salient 
points of that stiuggle may be noted. 

Fioni 1820 to 1825 he contributed sixteen 
articles to the Edinburgh Encyclopaedia under the 
editorship of Sir David Biewster. 

In May or June 1821, Edward Irving mtio- 
duced Carlyle to Miss Jane Welsh. About the 
same time the inward illumination took place 
which is recorded in Sartor Resartus (bk li. ch. vn.) 
as the transition from the Everlasting No to the 
Everlasting Yea. The plain meaning of this was 
that disbelief in Divine or human justice, freedom, 
and immortality had been dismissed in favoui of 
a steadfast detei mmation to live in God’s world as 
a servant of Truth. 

The following publications mark bis rise into 
public attention : (a) a Life of Schillei in the 
London Magazine in 1823-1824, which m 1825 was 
published separately in book form, and m 1830 
translated into Geiman at the suggestion of 
Goethe ; (b) Wilhelm Meistcr’s Apprenticeships 

which appeared in 1824-1827, one of the best trans- 
lations into English of any foreign author, (c) In 
1827 elaboiate and extensive criticisms of European 
htciatme established Carlyle as the English pui- 
veyor ancl critic of European culture. Among his 
well-known contributions of this order are an 
aiticle on Voltane, a finished and memorable 
sketch of Novalis, tw o papers on Jean Paul Richter 
in the Foreign Review, a review of Schiller in 
Ft user's Magazine, and of Goethe’s works in the 
Foitif/n Quartet ly. 

On 17th Oct. 1826, Jane Welsh and Thomas 
Carlyle w r ere married. They began rnarned life 
noinmlly at 21 Comely Bank, Edinburgh, and 
continued it ahnoimally (1828) at Craigenputtock, 
a farm belonging to the Welsh family. Carlyle 
was by temperament unsuited for domestic lite, 
ami his wife w T as as ambitious and as keen intel- 
lectually as himself. At Craigenputtock his life 
becamea monologue on literary and ethical subjects, 
and hers for six years a bitter experience of house- 
hold drudgeiy. Among the visitors to Cratgen- 
rmttoek weie the Jeffreys (1820-1830), and Ralph 
Waldo Emeison, who began m this way a life-long 
fuendship with Carlyle. In 1831, Cailyle went to 
London to negotiate the sale of Sat tor Resartus , 
winch was eventually published in Fraser's Maga- 
zine. Hardly any one but Emerson recognized 
that the ‘ articles by the crazy tailor’ were leally 
‘ a ciiticism of the age in which we live, exhibiting 
m the most just and novel light the present aspect 
of religion, politics, literature, and social life. 5 

In 1834, Cailyle moved to 24 Cheyne Row, 
Chelsea, near the Thames. It was a bold venture 
to attack the metropolis on a reserve fund of from 
£200 to £300, but it was successful, and Cheyne Row 
was his home for 47 years. The first eight yean 
were years of severe struggle on narrow means, 
but they produced the French Revolution, the 
Lectures on Heroes, Hero-worship, and the Heroic 
m History y and Chartism . At the end of this time 
the death of Mrs. Welsh brought pecumaiy relief. 

The next decade (1842-1853) was a time of 
vigoious hteiary production, which gave to the 
world the Life and Letters of Cromwell , Past and 
Present, Latter-Day Pamphlets, and Life of John 
Sterling. 

From 1853 to I860, Cailyle was at the zenith of 
his fame. He published his monumental Ihstoi y 
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of Frederick the Greats and gratified oven his wife’s 
ambition for him by being elected to the Lord 
Rectorship of Edinburgh University, where lie 
delivered a notable rectorial address. 

In 1866, Mrs. Carlyle died, and aftei this Carlyle’s 
life went haltingly. The years till 1881 are best 
regarded as a long eventide. His comments on 
puolic questions, such as the recall of Governoi 
Eyre and the Reform Bill of 1867 (Shooting 
Niagara ), show him as a icsolute cntic of de- 
mocracy. He dictated a lnatoiical sketch of the 
Early Kings of Norway and an essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. In 1874 he accepted the 
Prussian ‘ordie pour le nubile,’ and refused a 
pension and a distinction ofleied by Disiaeli. Money 
came freely when he could no longer use it except 
by bequeathing it, and friends when he could no 
longer leciprocate friendship. The appointment 
ot James Anthony Froude as his literary executor 
and Froude’s discharge of that trust led to a keen 
controversy, not yet finished, on the leal character 
of Carlyle and his relations with his wife. At the 
end he was almost absolutely alone, and died on 
4th Dec. 1881. 

2. Teaching. —Carlyle’s teaching was not suffi- 
ciently self-consistent to beat exact analysis as a 
statement of ethical and leligious truth Letters 
and conversations aie sometimes at vanance u ith 
judgments expressed in his books. But the geneial 
outlines of his teaching may be indicated. 

(1) Concerning God — It may be said of Cailyle, 
as he said of Frederick of Prussia, ‘To him, as to 
all of us, it was flatly inconceivable that intellect 
and moral emotion could have been put into him 
by an entity that had none of its own.’ Sartor 
Resartus is a vigorous and lesounding counterblast 
to matenalism. In the discussions of the time, 
Carlyle’s theism was commonly classed as pan- 
theism ; but no classification is adequate foi an 
author who wrote or spoke as he saw tiuth, but 
who saw difteient aspects of truth in dilleient 
moods. He teaches that the universe is perpetually 
formed and renewed by the Son it of God, not that 
matter is God, but that it is the ‘living gaiment of 
God ’ The umveise is the vesture of God as man’s 
body is the vesture of his spirit As man claims 
personality for himself, he may logically assign to 
the Spirit of God that personality, consciousness, 
intelligence, which are the highest attributes of 
the spirit of man. 

His belief in the essentials of religion is combined 
with a distiust of its formulas In Latter-Day 
Pamphlets (no. vm.) he makes a protest against 
what he calls the gospel of Ignatius (i e Loyola), 

4 that God can be served by believing what is not true*’ * That 
to please the supreme Fountain of Truth, your readiest method, 
now and then, was to persist m believing* what \our whole soul 
found to be doubtful or incredible That poor human symbols 
were higher than the God Almighty’s facts they symbolized , 
that formulas, with or without the facts sj inbolized by them, 
were Bacred and salutary, that formulas, well persisted in, 
could still save us when the facts were all fled ’ 

Other quotations, more emphatically negative, 
might be made from writings in later life, when 
the negative mood grew more marked. Yet lie 
comes very near attributing moral personality to 
God in Iiis government of the world. 

4 No world, or thing, here below, ever fell into misery without 
having first fallen into follv * 4 Nature would not treat 

Weakness as vicious unless weakness were necessarily vicious ’ 
‘The first principle of moral government is that, where guilt is 
deliberate, undoubted, and wilful, punishment ought to be 
inflicted. This pillar of the moral universe in human affairs 
rests not upon mere social expediency, but upon those authori- 
tative instincts of our spiritual nature in which we hear the 
voice of God.’ ‘The law of England, in dealing with criminals, 
must correspond to the law of the universe’ ( Latter-Day 
Pamphlets, no vi ) 4 The moral nature of a man is not a com- 

posite factitious concern, but lies in the very heart of his being, 
as Ids very self of selves The first alleviation to irremediable 
pam is some conviction that it has been merited, that it comes 
from the All-just— from God ' (Froude, Thomas Carlyle Hist, 
qf First Forty Years of his Life, u. 86). 


4 The free man is he wiio is loyal to the Iaws of this Universe ; 
who in ins heart secs and knows, across all contradictions, that 
injustice cannot befall him here ; that except by sloth and 
cowardly falsity evil is not possible here. The first symptom of 
such a man is not that he resists and rebels, but that he 
obej s ’ ( Latter-Day Pamphlets, no vi.) 

(2) Concerning man. — Carlyle’s optimism about 
the universe is combined with pessimism about 
human nature. Something of tins may be put 
down to Calvinism, and something to temperament. 
He believed that 4 God’s in His heaven,’ but not 
that ‘all’s right with the world.’ At Craigen- 
puttock he wrote : 

1 What is Nope ? a smiling rainbow 
Children follow through the wet; 

'Tis not here, still yonder, yonder I 
Never urchin found it yet 

What is Life? a thawing iceboard 
On a sea with sunny shore 

Gay we sail — it melts beneath us I 
We are sunk, and seen no more. 

What is man? a foolish baby , 

Vainly stnves, and fights, and frets; 

Demanding all — deserving nothing 1 
One small grave is what he gets ’ 

(Froude, up at li 420 ) 

His fundamental scepticism about human liatuie 
and the prospects of the lace is closely connected 
with his disbelief m democracy. Demociacy 
depends on and requires an optimistic view of 
man and Ins destiny, and implies ultimately that 
vox popuh is vox Dei y which Carlyle emphatically 
denied. Iiis criticism of democracy rests on the 
disco veiy that 

4 in democracy can he no finality; that with the completest 
winning of democracy tin re is nothing jet won— except 
emptiness, and the free chance to win 1 Democracy is, by 
the nature of it, a self-cancelling business ; and gi\ es in the 
long-run a net result of zero ’ 1 In Home and Athens, as else- 

where, if we look practicalh, we shall find that it was not 
by loud voting and debating of many, but by wise insight and 
ordering of a few, that the work w-as done— so it is— so will it 
ever be ’ 

Nevertheless lie does not depreciate the real task 
of politics; ‘ society is a wonder of wonders, and 
politics (in the light sense far, very far, from the 
common one) is the noblest science 5 (Diary, Froude, 
op. nt. n 86). 

(3) Religion . — Cailyle conceived religion as uni- 
versal anil spmtual. It is everywhere an ex- 
pression of man’s relationship to a spiritual God, 
dimly or vividly realized. Many of Ins sayings 
are moie in keeping with the results of the modem 
study of comparative religion than with any order 
of thought existing m his own day. 

4 The early Nations of the world, all Nations, so long as they 
continued simple and m earnest, knew without teaching that 
their History w r as an Epic and Bible, the clouded struggling 
linage of a God’s Presence, the action of heroes and God inspired 
men The noble intellect that could disenthral such clivine 
image, and present it to them clear, unclouded, in visible 
coherency comprehensible to human thought, was felt to be a 
\ ates and the chief of intellects No need to bid hnn sing it, 
make a Poem of it Nature herself compelled him , except m 
Song or in Psalm, such an Insight by human eyes into the 
divine was not uttcrable ’ 

4 Every Nation, I suppose, was made by God, and every man 
too. Only there are some Nations, like some men, who know 
it , and some who do not The great Nations are they that 
have known it well , the small ana contemptible, both of men 
and Nations, are they that have either never known it, or soon 
forgotten it and never laid it to heart’ ( Latter-Day Pamphlets , 
no. via ) 

‘To the last,’ says Froude, ‘lie believed as 
strongly as ever Hebrew prophet did in spiritual 
religion,’ and approved of prayer as a ‘ turning of 
one*s soul to the Highest.’ 

Cailyle’s belief in immortality grew in intensity, 
but after his wife’s death lie describes himself as 
* bankrupt in hope and heart, as good as without hope and 
without fear’ (Correspondence of Carlyle and It. W. Emerson , 
n 337) 

In 1835 he wrote to Emerson on the loss of his 
brothei • 

4 Sorrow not above measure for him that is gone He is in 
very deed and truth with God, where you and I Doth are * (ib. i. 
892) 4 What a thin film it is that divides the living from the 

dead * (ib. l 37) 
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On his father’s death he wrote (Froude, Carlyle: 
First Forty Years , ii. 248-260) : 

1 Man follows man His life is as a tale that has been told ; yet 
under time does there not lie eternity ? . . . Perhaps my father, 
all that essentially was my father, is even now near me, with 
me. Both he and I are with God Perhaps, if it so please God, 
we shall in some higher state of being meet one another, 
recognize one another » The possibility, nay (in some way) 
the certainty, of perennial existence daily grows plainer to me * 
On the death of Mrs. Welsh he wrote to his wife : 

1 We shall yet go to her. God is great God is good.* 

In 1869, alter the death of his wife, he wrote : 

* I occasionally feel able to wish with my whole softened heart 
—it is my only form of prayer — “ Great Father, oh. if Thou 
canst, have pity on her and on me, and on all such t >{ In this 
at least there is no harm * (Froude, Carlyle Life m London , 
iL 387). 

Carlyle’s most positive contribution to a religious 
conception of life is to be found in vivid, eloquent, 
and memoiable passages de&cnbmg the spnitual 
univeise. Nothing shows better than these 
passages how, to Carlyle, life was shot through 
with spiutual relationships, and set in a frame- 
work of a spiritual cosmos. In the Diary (Froude, 
Carlyle First Forty Years , ii. 86) he exclaims : 

‘ I have grange glimpses of the power of Spiritual union, of 
association among men of like object. Therein lies the true 
element of religion It is a truly supernatural climate , all 
wondrous things from a Pennenden Heath or Pennya-\seek 
Purgatory Society to the foundation of a Christianity or the 
(now obsolete) exercise of magic take their use here Men 
work God-like miracles thereby, and the homdest abomina- 
tions.* 

In judging of his attitude to religion, we ought 
to gi\ e weight to Ins serious work rather than to 
casual utterances. The lectuie on ‘The Hero as 
Prophet,’ and his appreciative estimate of Muham- 
mad and the inlluence of Islam, shoAV how Carlyle 
understood the natuie and function of religion. 

Carlyle’s positive attitude to religion and his 
negative attitude to Chnstiamty aie among the 
paradoxes which perplex Ins readers. He fails to 
lecognize in Christianity, as he finds it, the 
supreme foim of the religious powers which he 
reveres elsewheie. 

(4) Ethic . — Carlyle’s ethic is essentially the ethic 
of Puritanism — that is, his ideal of the conduct of 
life is an ideal conceived under the overwhelming 
impression of the righteousness of God. Man is 
ever in the gi eat Task-master’s eye. If men do their 
duty and faithfully obey the laws of God, living 
soberly and justly, God will do the best for them 
in this life. Duty is to him Wordsworth’s ‘stern 
daughter of the voice of God.’ It involves sur- 
render to the ‘vast soul that o’er us plans’ — and 
continually in the present it means woik. Do the 
duty nearest to hand — Laborare est oraie . The 
only honoui able thing is work, whether with sword 
or plough or pen. Strength is the crown of toil. 
Action makes men. 

The paradoxical working of Carlyle’s mind comes 
out m his inconsistent acceptance and rejection of 
parts of mutually related truths. He insisted on 
the community of the lace, and poured scorn on 
the man who said, ‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ 
Yet he failed to discover that this solidarity is the 
key unlocking the mystery of the vicarious sacrifice 
of Jesus Christ, which he entirely rejected. He 
believed that good and evil were absolute opposites, 
yet rejected the only way in which good can over- 
come evil, i.e . when good is returned for evil. He 
revered the character of Jesus Christ, yet talked 
incessantly of the ‘Exodus from Houndsditch,’ 
failing to see that the life history of Jesus is only 
to be understood as the culmination of a national 
history in which the Spirit of God is manifestly 
activo, and w or king to this climax. He believed in 
God as revealed in that larger Bible— the history 
of the human race— but did not see that universal 
revelation was the basis which makes reasonable 
the special revelation in the histoiy of Israel. He 
believed in no historical Resurrection or Ascension, 


yet ho vindicates in mipiessive eloquence the ex- 
istence of a spiritual universe, and declares that 
a thousand million ghosts are walking the earth 
openly at noontide. ‘O Heaven, it is mysterious, 
it is awful, to consider that wo not only carry each 
a future ghost within us, but are in very deed 
hosts.’ He imposed an infinite duty on a finite 
eing, but did not see that the assertion of our 
weakness and deficiency is the * fine innuendo by 
which the soul makes its enormous claims.’ It is 
clear that this mingling of negative and positive 
teaching has nothing final or conclusive in it. It 
is a half-way house, where no one would think of 
stopping but the man w'ho built it. 

In spite of his pessimism about human nature in 
general, Carlyle had an intense belief in the great- 
ness of personality raised to its highest power. Much 
light is thi own on the development of his mind by 
comparison Avith Nietzsche. Just as Nietzsche^s 
reverence for personality led to belief m the super- 
man as the hope of the race, Carlyle’s led to 
lleio-Avorslnp. In both cases the belief was accom- 
panied by contempt for those who fail to attain 
personality, and in both it may be connected Avith 
the failuie to see that full peisonality in man is 
dependent on dealing AAith God as fully and 
effectively peisonal. 

(5) Concerning history. — Carlyle’s absorbing con- 
cern Avitii personality avus partly cause and partly 
consequence of his historical studies, and it made 
his woikthe recognized standard for one method of 
wilting history. The supieme interests of history, 
Avhether modern or ancient, he in the biographies 
of men and AAomen and the history of movements, 
and for Cailjle the fust is more central ; for theie 
is no movement which does not enter history 
through a life. ‘Great truths are portions of the 
souls of men.’ Reform*, institutions, mas, and 
even constitutions are to be interpreted through 
the men who lived rn them, and in whom they 
lived. The modern school of scientific historians 
lias mtioduced methods Avhieh modify the first 
impression made by Carlyle’s histoiical AA T ork, but 
its essential truth is not to be shaken, and a reaction 
m favour of his view of histoiy is to bo expected, 
foi ‘bygone ages Aveie actually tilled by living 
men, not by protocols, State papeis, conti oa ersies, 
and abstractions of men.’ 

The charge that Carlyle confounded right with 
might is not true as it stands Its basis is his 
conviction that the history of a man or a nation is 
the Divine judgment of the man or nation. If a 
man succeeds and prospers, the cause must have 
been adequate to the effect. Histoiy and life alike 
contain their oavii laivs, and supply their own 
principles of judgment. Men aie poAverful in 
propoition as they build on facts and see truth. 
The prophet avIio sees and the hero w ho acts appear 
to ho a JaAv unto themselves, only because tliere 
is no higher human authority It is the wisdom 
of the mass of men not to question or nidge them, 
but to follow them and go where they lead. There 
is truth in all this, hut it is a truth wlmli only a 
histoiy of all tune can vindicate. The histoiian 
w r ould rcquiie omniscience to judge correctly of 
success and failure 

3 Influence. — Carlyle’s influence Avas pri>\ oeative 
lather than constructive He ihallenged the con- 
ventions of his time in thought ami in act as much 
as he challenged its hteraiy con\entions by his 
style. His message woikcd like a lea\en in the 
general culture ot tA\ o generation* He moA T ed 
men by antagonism lather than leadership. He 
threw them hack on the saving facts of life, lie 
made realities m life and history stand out as 
greater things than the conventions that commonly 
cone eal them His influence may be compared Avith 
that of a prophet in ancient Israel. His summons 
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to men was to repent and put away the evil of their 
doings. His words burned and stung rather than 
healed and helped those he influenced most. 

His function, in spite of all Ins strenuous 
thinking, was the purification of feeling about life 
by fear and reverence, scorn, indignation, humour, 
and tenderness. His books have the sentiment and 
effect of a Gothic cathedral, expressing, with all the 
purpose, ingenuity, and elaboiate care of a 
mediaeval craftsman, the awe of the natural man 
m the presence of God’s universe. 

Literature — L iterature about the Carl\le8 is constantly 
growing. It consists thiefty, however, of fresh estimates of the 
original material contained in Carl>le’s own hooks, and the 
publications vhich contain his letters, such as (1) Reminis- 
cences, published by J. A Froude in 1881 , the same author’s 
Thomas Cailylc a History of the first foi ty Yeats of hit Life, 
2 vols , 1SS2, and Thomas Carlyle a Hist on/ ot )us Life in 
London, 2 vol& , 1S84 , (2) Lelteis and Memorials of Jane H el\h 
Carlyle , prepaied for publication by Thomas Garble, and 
edited by Froude, 8 vols , 1883, (8) Correspondence of Thomas 
Carlyle and R IV Emerson , 2 vols , 1S83, and Correspondence 
hetiveen Goethe and Carlyle , ed O E Norton, 1887 

Of other literature the following may be noted . Leslie 
Stephen, art. 'Carlyle,’ in 1)NR , J. Martineau, Essays, 
Reviews, and Addresses, l. [18901 210 , T. P. Walter, ‘ Thomas 
Carlyle and hi/3 Message,’ in Meth Rev xc [1908] 574 , J. 
Clifford, Typical Christian Leads ts, 1808, p 175 , R S Craig - , 
The Making of Carlyle, London, 1008 , A S Arnold, Story of 
Thomas Cailyle , London, 1903; W. Howie Wylie, Thomas 
Carlyle the Man and his Books, London, 1881 , D. Masson, 
Carlyle personally and m his Writings, London, l$s r » 

D Macfadven. 

CARMATIANS. — The Carnuitians weie ft 
religio-political sect of Shiites that took its lise 
about tne middle of the 3rd cent of the Hijia, 
and developed a tremendous strength, which, moic 
than anything else, undermined the powei of the 
Khalifate of Baghdad. The name was given to 
them by their adversaries They called them- 
selves Filtirmds, from Fatima, the daughter of 
the Prophet and the spouse of ’All; or Isma ills, 
from Ismail ibn Jafar, a descendant of IJiwiin, 
son of 'All and Fatnna, and, by his gTeat-giand- 
mother, of the last king of Persia, lenresentmg 
thus not only the Piophetic, but also tlie Kingly 
light to the Imamate, or Supremacy (cf. Browne, 
A Literary History of Persia, p. 130) 

The religious system of the>e sectaries, which in 
its principal features is still that of the Druses (qv), 
seems at first sight very extraordinary. On elosei 
examination wo laid it composed of elements bor- 
lowed from various sources Guyard, in Ins ait. 
‘Un grand maitre des Assassins’ ( J A , 1877, i 327), 
said truly : 

‘In this Orient, where e\or \ thing has been thought, the 
atmosphere is, so to speak, impregnated with the most diverse 
conceptions , none is lost , scattered for a moment, they gather 
again around some new gerin Magiamsm, Judaism, Christi- 
anity, Gnosticism, philosophy thus lent some of their elements 
to the small sects which each imam of the race of 'All saw come 
to light under his eyes aud in his honour ’ 

The man who originated this system, or lather 
adapted it for his purposes, was a ceitain Abdal- 
lah ibn Maun tin, or Persian origin and an oculist 
(qaddah) by profession. He is often spoken of by 
tne name of al - Qaddah He lived about the 
middle of the 3rd cent of the Hijra in 'Askai 
Mukram, a town of Khii/istan, where he had some 
possessions ; and he combined with a great aversion 
for the Arabs and their leligion a boundless am- 
bition. His ultimate aim seems to have been to 
subvert the Khalifate of Baghdad, to undermine 
Islam, and to restoie the old Persian religion, the 
religion of light. He himself and lus sons were to 
be the leaders of this campaign, and, after having 
accomplished its purpose, were to become the 
mlers of the new State. 

The basis of the doctrine is pure Neo-Platonism. 
From God, the mysterious Being who is wholly 
incomprehensible to mankind and cannot be de- 
fined by any attributes, emanated by His will (see 
Goldzmer’s able study on the amr alldhi in 11EJ 
vol. iv. pp. 32-41) the Universal Reason, which 


pioduced the Universal Soul, the cieator of Primal 
Matter, Space, and Time. These aie the five con- 
stituents of the Universe, and consequently of 
man, the microcosm. But, as every emanation has 
a tendency to return to its source, man’s object m 
life is perfect union with the Univeisal Reason. 
This, however, would be wholly unattainable by 
him ’without heavenly help. Theiefoie the Uni- 
veisal Reason and the Universal Soul have mani- 
fested themselves to the world in human shape, 
the one as prophet-legislatoi, the other as his 
assistant and supporter. So appeared successively 
Adam and Seth, Noah and Sliem, Abraham and 
Ishmael, Moses and Aaron, Jesus and Peter, Mu- 
hammad and 'All. After the disappearance of 
the piophet-legislator, the assistant continues his 
w ork, and is the imam , or leader, the sole inter- 

1 ire ter of the true meaning of the Divine Woid. 
lie is followed by six other imams , after the death 
of the last of whom a new incarnation takes place. 
’All w r as succeeded by his son al-^asau ; he by 
Ins brother al-IJusain ; then followed 'AU the son 
of al-IJusain, Muhammad the son of 'All, Jafar 
the son of Muhammad, and Ismail tlivi son of 
Jafar. Muhammad the son of Rma'Il is the 
seventh incarnation. His assistant is Abdallah 
ibn Maimfin, who, with his successors, has to 
pieach and promulgate Ins law, till with the re- 
appeal ance of the last of these as the mnhdi the 
end and scope of human life amII be leached. All 
these legislations, though each m succession is 
better than its predecessor, so that the last is the 
most perfect, are in leality one, only adapted to the 
understanding of the men of each penod. More- 
over, it is always the same Being that incarnates 
itself in different foims ; even as the soul of each 
imam passes into the body of Ins successor. 

The main obj’eet of this system, of which the 
preceding descupt ion gives only the outlines, was 
to place unlimited power m the hands of Abdallah 
ibn Maunun ami lus descendants. Isma ll, the 
son of Jafar, died m Ins father’s lifetime. Ja'far 
died in A.H. 148, leaving a son Muhammad, who, 
according to the Isma Ills, fled to India from the 
peiseeution of ITarun ai -Rashid, and is said to 
liave died theie about a.h. 18U. In the belief of 
the Isma ilis he became merely invisible, to remain 
so till the time of Ins reappearance as the mahdi 
should come. In the meantime the imam is in- 
vested with the supreme autliouty, which he 
exeiciscs by Ins deputies and missionaries What- 
ever the ultimate designs of 'Abdallah ibn Maunun 
may have been, lus immediate object w r as to lay 
hold of the minds of a great many followers, w ho 
were bound to unlimited obedience to Ins orders, 
and weie leady to furnish the means necessary for 
promoting the cause. Mysteiy has for most men 
a gieafc attraction. Theiefoie, eveiy one w r ho w r as 
to be admitted as a member of the sect had to 
pledge himself by oath never to betray any secret 
of the community. Nor were they admitted before 
they had given sufficient pi oofs of the earnestness 
of their desires For the same reason, the imam 
himself was said to be hidden and to communicate 
with his followers only by his deputy, who in fact 
w r as the imam himself or lus son, and who, backed 
by this mysterious authonty, could speak with 
double stress. It was lie who cho^fc and m- 
stiucted the dais (lit. ‘those who call or mvite’), 
or missionaries. 

'Abdallah ibn Maimun instituted, w r e aie told, 
several grades of initiation. The accounts w r e have 
of the higher ones are confused, and it is difficult 
to see what could have been their practical use 
It is quite certain, however, that even the chief 
missionaries did not know them. These w’ere, 
without question, men of fervent zeal, devoted to 
wliat they thought to be the sacred truth. The 
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missionary established himself by preference in a 
populous country in the character of a merchant or 
physician, in order to come into contact with many 
people, whom he sought, lirst of all, to napless 
with admiration for his abstemiousness, the devout- 
ness of his living, Ins chaiity, and his irreproach- 
able, if somewhat mysterious, conduct. Aided by 
his superior knowledge, he could often give good 
practical advice, by which he gained the confidence 
of the people ; and one or two mai vellous tricks pro- 
cured him the reputation of possessing supernatural 
powers. The missionaries of the ratinnds were 
evidently able jugglers, and knew how to pei- 
form miracles. By means of carrier-pigeons, foi 
instance, they often received information of an 
event many days befoie it could be known in the 
country by the ordinary means of communication 
So they could make a piediction that must cer- 
tainly turn out to be tiue. Moreover, they wcie 
generally versed in astronomy. But their princi- 
pal strength lay in the cordial love of all believers 
for the house of the Piophet, which, since the 
tragic death of al-yusain, had been everywhere 
revived qnd reanimated by the missionaries of the 
'Alids and 'Abb as ids Against these latter, the 
means which they had employed to undermine and 
destroy the dominion of the Umayyads were 
turned with success, when it had become evident 
that their government had m no wise brought the 
period of peace, justice, and general prospeiity that 
nad been promised In order to get lid of the 
Umayyads, the 'Abbas ids had promulgated the 
principle that the family of the Piophet had in- 
contestable rights to the throne, whence it followed 
that the Umayyads were usurpers. The ’Alids, 
descendants of the daughter of the Prophet, while the 
ancestor of the ‘Abbasids was only Ins uncle, did 
not fail to turn this principle against the 'Abbasids 
who had supplanted them. It was, therefore, easy 
to inspire the people with the hope that the savioui , 
the mahdl (the man ‘guided * by God, who alone is 
able to show the light path), would come forth 
from the house of 'All, and to find, by an allegorical 
interpretation, the announcement of his coming in 
the sacred book itself. Thereby the way was pie- 
pared for the acknowledgment of this mahdl as a 
superior bemp whose word is Truth, and to whom 
is due unlimited obedience For that end it was 
not necessary to attack the authority of the 
Qur’an ; only its literal interpretation was rejected, 
and with that the dogmas rounded on it, and also 
thereligious ceremonies, as having only a symbolical 
value. All this was replaced by the doctrinal 
authority of the true imam , because he knew 
better than anybody else the ventable religion. 
One of the first uses he made of that authority was 
to prescribe to his followers, as their principal 
duty, to be full of that devotional disinterested- 
ness which enables men spontaneously to make 
the greatest sacrifices. 

The funds needed for the organization of tho 
mission were furnished, in the first instance, by a 
high-placed Persian officer, who, accoiding to some 
authors, was a descendant of the old Persian kings. 
But soon the contributions of the new adepts 
commenced to flow in The two principal offerings 
required of them ’were one for the founding of a 
kind of house of government, called Dar at-hijra 
(House of lefuge), and a communal treasure out of 
which the poor could get assistance and the general 
expenses could bo paid ; the other, destined for the 
imam, consisted in a fifth part of all propeity to 
be paid once, and a fifth part of all revenues to 
be paid yearly. By this latter conti lbution the 
believers were linked by the strongest bands to 
the cause of the mahdl , whose triumph could be 
the only means of bringing a compensation for the 
great sacrifices they had made. 


But the paying of contributions was not the only 
act of devotion expected from the believers. Their 
chief duty was to lead a life of purity and biotlierly 
love. The moials pleached by the Fatinnd mis- 
sionaries have been called evangelical They ex- 
plain the charm exercised by the doctrine on many 
men of high understanding, and the fact that the 
Carmatian communities and States were, as a rule, 
excellently organized and administered The 
Fragments relatifs d la doctrine des Ismatlis, pub- 
lished by Guyard, contain sufficient pi oofs to 
stamp all that has been said about the looseness of 
then morality as meie slander 

The first dal in Tiaq was IJamdan, surnamed 
Qarmat, after whom all follow eis of the new faith 
were nicknamed Carmatians. J ust as each jjrophet 
lias his assistant, each imam his deputy, so every 
dal has a coadjutor That of IJamd&n Qarmat 
was his hi other -m-law 'Abdan, who was the author 
of many of the sacred books of the sect. The 
district in which they began then pleaching was 
that part of the piovince of Kufa w here Babylon lies, 
and nere the Dar al-hijra was built, in A H. 277. 
The authoi of the Fihi ist says (p. 187) that Uatndan 
Qarmat established himself in 261 at Kalwadha, 
between Baghdad and Mada’in. It is probable that 
this took place at a later date But it is certain 
that even then the Carmatians had attained to 
significance. For at the time when the rising of 
the negro slaves in the south of Tiaq was at its 
height (i.e befoie 267), 1,1 am dan Qarmat had a 
meeting with the chief of the slaves, who gave 
himself out for a descendant of All, of w hich he 
himself gives the following lepoit (Tabari, in. 
2130)— 

‘ I went to the chief of the negroes and said to him “ I profess 
a doctrine and ha\c 100,000 swords under my orders Let us 
compare our tenets If thej r agree, I will join \ou with all my 
men If not, jou must give me jour word to let me return to 
my place unmolested ’* That he pi oimsed, and we conversed till 
noon, by which time it had become clear to me that we could 
ne\er agree He rose then for prajers, and I slipped awaj from 
his town and went back to the land of Kufa * 

As long as the wai against the negioes lasted, 
the government of Baghdad took no notice at all 
of the Carmatians After the suppiession of that 
terrible insurrection, the governoi of western Trftq 
contented himself with levying a tax of one dinar 
on each member of the sect , and, as tins pioeured 
him a good levenue, he opposed the taking of any 
hostile measures. It was not till 284 that the 
government at Baghdad began to have some mis- 
givings about this movement, and discovered that 
the sect had adherents m the capital itself. 
This led to a peisecution, in which a ceitain 
number of their chief men weie killed (288), but 
which w r as soon stopped, the governor being afraid 
that it would ruin the land, as the> weie its 
farmers and labourers. About the same time the 
Khallf seems to have found out who was the leal 
head of the sect. In 270 the government had been 
informed that there lived m 'Askai Mukram in 
Kbit /is tan a veiy dangerous man called 'Abdallah 
ibn Maimun al-Qaddah ; and ordeis were issued 
to apprehend him. 'Abdallah escaped to Basra, 
wlieie he lived some time in hiding Thence lie 
went to Salamlya in noitliern Syiui, where a son 
of his had established himself about 255, and 
which remained the lieadquarteis of the family 
till 287, when 'Ubaidallali, 'Abdallftli ibn Maimfiirs 
grandson, fled from that place to Eg t \ pt and thence 
to the far west of Nortli Africa, w heme he leap- 
peared at Kairw an, the Afiican capital, in 297, 
as the mahdl , the first Khalif of the F&timids. 
The mission to Yemen, organized in Tiaq m 266, 
began its preaching in 268, and had gieat success. 
In 293 news reached Baghdad that the Carmatians 
had conquered neai ly the whole province, and that 
the inhabitants of Mecca were m great anxiety. 
The final reduction of San' a, the capital, in 299, 
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made them absolute masters of the country. From 
Yemen the mission to North Africa was planned. 
In 280, Abu 'Abdallah, surnamed al-Mubtasib, be- 
cause he had been inspector of markets, entered 
it and within the space of a few years founded the 
empire of the Fatimids. Far more dangerous for 
the Khalifate of Baghdad at the time was the rising 
of another Carmatian State in Bahrain, the north- 
east province of Arabia, founded between 280 and 
290 by Abtl Sa'Id al-Jannabi. In 287 this chief 
routed an army sent against him by the Khallf, 
but did not puisue that advantage, as he needed 
all his energy to make himself master of Central 
Arabia, of 'Oman, and of the desert roads. The 
great disasters that befell the Khalifate at the 
hands of these Carmatians happened between the 
yeais 311 and 320. In 315 a gieat army, intended 
to make an end of the dominion of the Carmatians, 
was utterly defeated by Aba Tahir Sulairaan, the 
son of Abu Said, and Baghdad itself was seriously 
threatened. Next year, Mecca was taken and 
plundered ; even the sacred black stone was 
tiansported to Labs&, the residence of the Car- 
matian princes, where it remained till 339, when 
it was restored to the Kaba. 

It is not surprising that the fiction of the Grand- 
master of Saiamiya about the hidden imam was 
not always accepted without some distrust. When 
he had lied for his life, piobably without having 
been able to regulate lus affairs, and was for a 
while cut off from intercourse with the da is, tins 
distrust increased. The ambitious head of the 
mission m western 'Iraq and the Syrian desert, 
Zikrwaih, caused his son to give himself out 
for the imam . As long as the eneigetic Khallf 
al-Mu tadid lived, he did not dare to undertake any- 
thing. But from 289 till 294 he and his sons did 
much damage in Syria and the borderland of the Eu- 
phrates, and it required the greatest efforts to get 
the better of them. As for IJamdan Qarmat and 
'Abdan, we know for certain that they separated 
themselves from 'Ubaidallah; but this happened, 
in all probability, later, when he had proclaimed 
himself the imam , the expected mahdl . Apostasy, 
by the laws of the Cannatians as well as by those 
of Islilm, is punished by death. Abu 'Abdallah, 
who had conquered the empire for ' Ubaidallah, 
was murdered, together with his brother, because, 
the conduct of tins piince not corresponding to 
their ideal, they doubted whether the man they 
had fought foi was really the mahdl . This hap- 
pened near the end of 298. When the muiderer 
lifted up the weapon, Aba 'Abdallah said, ‘ Do 
not, my child.* He answered, * He whom thou 
hast ordered me to obey, and to whom thou hast 
given the empire after having conquered it, has 
ordered me to kill thee.’ 'Ubaidallah wrote then 
to his folio weis m the East : ‘ Ye know what a 
high place Abu 'Abdallah and Abu-l-'Abbas occu- 
pied in Islam (i.e. the true religion, that of the 
Carmatians), but Satan caused them to slip, and 
I have purified them by the sword. Peace be 
with you.* About the same time, 'Abdan— and 
probably also Hamdan Qarmat — was assassinated 
The same thing happened in Yemen. Ibn Fadl, 
the head of the mission, cast off lus allegiance to 
'Ubaidallah and proclaimed himself imam . In 303 
he perished, poisoned by a mysterious stranger. 
We are not quite sure about Abu Said, the Car- 
matian ruler of Bahrain, but the fact that he was 
slain in 301, together with several of his principal 
officers, combined with the apparently trustworthy 
information that he was reverenced like a superior 
being, and the saying of the Yemenite chief that 
he followed the example of Aba Sa'Id (Omara’s 
History of Yemen , ed. Kay, 1892, p. 202), makes it 
probable that he also had refused to acknowledge 
ubaidallah as the imam mahdl . Henceforward, 


however, till the conquest of Egypt by the Fati- 
mids in 358, the Carmatians of Bahrain were the 
firm supporters of 'Ubaiaallfth and his successors. 

The intercourse between the two parties could 
take place only very secretly. If the subjects of 
the Fatimid Khallf could have had the least 
suspicion that all the atrocities that filled the 
breast of every Muslim with terror and hoiror, 
for instance tne sack of Mecca by Abu Talm — 
the pillage of the temple and the carrying off of 
the sacred black stone to L&bsa — had been com- 
mitted in the name of their master, he would not 
have occupied the throne a single year. On the 
contrary, it was indispensable in the empire of 
the Fatimids to condemn openly the proceedings 
of their Carmatian friends. Thus, for instance, 
the well-known * traveller, Ibn tlauqal, though a 
fervent partisan of the Fatimids, and knowing 
that the Carmatians acknowledged them as imams , 
speaks (p. 211) of Abu Tahir with indignation, and 
curses him for his crimes ; he has not the slightest 
suspicion that this prince did nothing but execute 
the rules laid down by his rovered chiefs, or rather 
their formal orders. The author of tlio Fihnst 
(p. 189) says that he cannot understand' the fact 
that in Egypt, in the empire of the Fatimids 
itself, the doctrine preached by the Fatimid 
missionaries is not practised at all. Lastly, the 
famous poet and traveller Na$ir ibn Khusrau, who 
had embraced the faith of the Fatimids with lus 
whole heart, and who spent a long time in Egypt, 
whence he letuined to Persia as head of the piopa- 
ganda, is entirely ignorant of any iclations between 
them and the Carmatians, whom he knew also, 
having visited them* at Lab&a (Schefer, Sefer 
Namehy p. 225 IF. ). 

But, however necessary this secrecy was for the 
dynastic interests of the Fatimids, it could not 
fail to have a bad influence on the harmony be- 
tween the two parties. There weie still people 
amongst the chiefs of Bahrain who questioned the 
alleged descent of the Fatimid Khalifa from 
Muhammad ibn Ismail, and who asked them- 
selves whether the rising of this upstart family 
had done aught for the realization of their ideals. 
The triumph of this party m 358, though it was 
overthrown a few years later, broke for a tune 
the admirable union of these Carmatians, and did 
gieat harm to their power. They had a shoit 
period of revival m the first half of the 5th cent , 
and it was with their aul that, in 450, the Fatimul 
Khallf Mustansir was proclaimed Khallf in Bagh- 
dad. But in 474 their dominion came to an end, 
though the Carmatian faith continued to have 
many adherents for a long time thereafter. 

The State of these Carmatians is the only one 
about which we have any trustworthy informa- 
tion. The government was not strictly monarchi- 
cal. Abu Said was assisted by a council composed 
of his principal suppoi fcers and called al-Iqdanlya , 
that is, ‘having tne power to bind and to loose. 1 
Later, this council consisted of twelve members, 
six of whom belonged to the reigning house, with 
the title of Sayyids, and six to the other principal 
families. In time of war one of the Sayyids was 
appointed as commander. If, however, * this man 
had a strong personal chaiacter, as m the case of 
Aba Sa'Id himself and his son Abu Tahir, he had 
almost the nower of an absolute monarch. In the 
period of the last-named prince, the Carmatian 
State had large revenues, so that the fifth destined 
for tlio imam amounted to 300,000 dinars . It is 
probable that this fifth replaced that required 
originally of each individual member of the 
sect. For Na^ir ibn Khusrau tells (p. 227) that 
the citizens had no tribute or tax whatever to 
pay. On the contrary, if poor or in debt, they 
got assistance from the State. The tilling of 
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the land and every kind of mechanical work wan 
done by negro slaves, a great many of whom weie 
the property of the State The citizens them- 
selves were educated clnelly for militaiy seivice 
Monogamy seems to have been the xule, and 
women did not wear a veil This seems to have 
given rise to all the accusations of immoiality 
that their enemies invented The use of wine was 
strictly forbidden. The leligious prescriptions of 
Islam — daily players, Friday-service, fasting, etc. 
— had been abolished Even the flesh of animals 
declared impure by Islam was sold in the market 
and eaten. Therefore the Muslim proverb says • 

‘ Thinner than the saliva of the bee and the religion 
of the Carinafians.* It is not easy to say whether 
they had any religious ceiemonies of tneir own. 
Certainly, they never performed the fifty daily 
prayers, said to have been prescribed by yamdan 
Qarmat. We know only that they had regulai 
meetings for teaching the Isma Ilian doctrine. The 
Qur’an nad not lost its sacred character with them ; 
but it was to be read according to its spiritual 
meaning. , They dressed in white and had white 
banners, symbolizing the religion of light which 
they professed and the purity of life required of 
its folio weis. 

It is most regrettable that it is impossible not 
only to paint, hut even to sketch, the religious and 
social life of the Carmatians From themselves 
we have nothing but a few dogmatical and paira- 
netical tracts. The accounts that havo reached 
us are from their bitter enemies, and are usually 
full of obvious slander But the few glimpses we 
get of their internal life from such less biased 
authors as Ibn Qauqal and Nasir lbn Khusiau 
suffice to make us foim favourable opinions about 
them. They had an ideal, for the leali/ation of 
which they were ready to make the greatest 
sacrifices, and which seems to have influenced, if 
not governed, their whole existence. For punty 
of life was required of each member of the com- 
munity. And as for their social state, the above- j 
cited authors attest their adinnable union, then 
excellent administration, and then institutions on 
behalf of the poor. But theie is no chance of ! 
ever being able to find the details we want 

Not many years aftei the linal overthrow of the 
Carmatian empne in Bahrain, theie roso another 
branch of the Isma Ills, known by the name of the 
Assassins (q.v.), who during two centuries filled 
the world with the rumours of their sinister ex- 
ploits, though they are commonly painted in much 
Slacker colours than they deserved. The first 
centre of their power was ‘Ahimut in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kazvln, south of the Caspian Sea , 
a second centre was Masy&f m the Lebanon 
Their dominion was annihilated by the Mongol 
prince Hulagd, the conqueror of Baghdad, ami this 
is perhaps the only feat for which history has to 
thank him. Since then there has not been another 
rising of the Isma* Ills. Yet there are adherents 
of this doctrine in vaiious parts of the East, living 
as quiet citizens, and known by the name of Khojas, 
in Syria, Arabia, and Zanzibar, Petsia, Kirm&n, 
and India. They aie also in communication with 
each other and have an acknowledged i hief. This 
was until lately the well-known Agha-Klian in 
Bombay, a very rich man, whose father and gi mid- 
father nad been govemois of Knman, ana who 
himself was son-in-law of the Shah of Persia. His 
lineage goes back to the princes of ’Alamiit, who 
themselves pretended to descend fiom a Fatimid 
rince. Baion von Oppenheim, who gives some 
etails on the Khojas in a note to his Vom Mittel- 
meer zum persischen Golf y 1899 (i. 133), told the 
present writer that still every year an embassy 
sets out from S&lamiya in Syria for Bombay to 
bring to the imdm the contributions of the faithful. 
vol. hi .— 15 
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CARNIVAL. — On the Sunday befoio Ash 
Wednesday, i.e . at the commencement of the gieat 
fast by winch the Roman Catholic Church makes 
preparation for Easter, there is observed in many 
countries a popular festival which, while exhibit- 
ing great variations in the character and order of 
its celebration, is yet, in every locality where it 
passes under the name of ‘ Carnival,’ a recognized 
occasion tor exuberant mirth and unrestricted 
freedom, combined with masquerade, jesting, and 
Luilesque. It is a fact woitJiy of notice that the 
name ‘ Carnival ’ and the manner of observance 
leferred to have alike come to prevail in the 
legions which have been most permanently undei 
the domination of Rome, viz France, Italy, and the 
Rhenish provinces. In Teutonic countries gener- 
ally, on the othei hand, the festival preceding Lent 
is called * Fastnacht,’ populaily— and at one time 
universally — 1 Fasenaclit* or ‘Fasnacht.* But the 
observance of Fasnacht and that of the Carnival, 
while presenting apparently similar featuies, show 
at the same time so many points of conti ast in 
conception and procedure as make it impossible to 
trace the celebration to a single direct souice 
Pagan, Teutonic, and Roman elements may all be 
lecognized, though greatly modified by Chris- 
tianity In Romance countries and in the neigli- 
bouihood of the Rhine, therefoie, the Carnival has 
atquned its present character under Roman in- 
fluence, and so far shows a decided contrast to the 
conesponding Teutonic festival 

Tlio name ‘Carnival’ is of obscure origin, and 
admits of vaiious intei pretatmns A widely 
loeeived explanation is that which emphasizes 
the mlluenee of Clnistianity upon eithei name, 

* Carnival * or ‘Fastnacht.’ Heie ‘Carnival’ is 
said to he denved from came vale , i e. 1 ilesh, 
faiewell,’ an apt enough appellation foi the day on 
winch the unconstrained indulgence of the senses 
was permitted foi the last time before the gieat 
Lenten fast. Of similar character is the dei ivation 
from the namo hist applied by Pope Giegoiy to 
the last Sunday before Lent, viz. ‘donumca ad 
carues levandas ’ This was shortened to ‘catnes 
levandas,’ thence passing, it is said, thiough the 
forms ‘ carnelevamen,’ ‘ earnelevale ’ to ‘cameval ’ 
If this etymology be correct, the Teutonic toim 
‘Fastnacht’ (Fastens-even, Fasterns-e’en) would 
signify practically the same thing — the Lenten 
feast, Lenten*eyc, according to the Teutonic practice 
of commencing the clay with the evening In 
Germanic lands, and especially in the Rhine dis- 
trict, the term ‘ Fastelovend ’ is locally used, Ovend 
being a vernacular form of Abend ‘Fastnacht’ 
would accoidmgly apply to the day which, in view 
of the appioadung Lent, was given up to feasting 
and carou.se 

But this explanation, well as it accords with 
the interrelation of ‘Carnival* ju^t indicated, 
fails to haimomze with the name still given by 
the people, and in the Middle Ages by all classes, 
to tne Teutonic festival, viz., ‘Fasenacht’ or 
4 Fasnacht,’ from the root fasen . The dialectic 
word faseln means* to talk nonsense,’ ‘to drivel,* 
and ‘Fasnacht* would thus denote a feast of 
folly, revelry, licence. This corresponds well 
enough with many customary features of the 
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Carnival, but has no other link of connexion with 
Christianity. 

This is also true of a further derivation of 
‘ Carnival * — one which carries us back to the 
classical ages, first of all, indeed, to Athens. 
Certain Greek vase-paintings of the 6th cent. n.c. 
show a procession of masked figures moving to the 
strains of music. An Attic vase now m Bologna 
represents the god Dionysus on the way to lus 
ship. This vessel is furnished with wheels; and, 
as a matter of fact, we learn fiom Greek writers 
that a ship of this kind, dedicated to Dionysus, 
was driven th lough the streets of Athens, and that 
satirical songs were recited from this * currus 
navalis.* 

We would here remind the reader that it was 
from the scurrilous and satirical songs in honour 
of Dionysus, once they had become venerable by 
ancient usage, that Creek comedy was at length 
developed. Aristophanes himselir, indeed, is not 
so very far from this starting- point It was the 
opinion of Aristotle that comedy attained its 
initial form in spontaneous popular merry-making, 
and later writers state explicitly that it took its 
rise in the sarcastic songs leoiteu from the chariot. 
In the later history of Greece we still hear occasion- 
ally of ‘ship-carts* in connexion with processions 
in honour of gods and goddesses. Wo learn that 
during the closing yeais of the Roman period a 
naval procession m honour of the Egyptian Isis 
was held at the annual re opening of navigation in 
spring, a ‘ ship-car * being used for the occasion. 
There is evidence to show that a similar custom 
obtamed m ancient Germany. Tacitus ( Germania , 
40) speaks of the processions of Nerthus, i e 
Hertha, the Teutonic ‘Earth-Mother,* and states 
that hei image was carried about the countiy m a 
‘vehieulum.’ Of this ‘velnculum’ he gives no 
further particulars, but the customs he thcreaftei 
refers to seem to indicate that it was a ship-cart — 
a theory which finds further support in the fact 
that the procession of the goddess set out from her 
sacred grove in an island of the ocean. Sometimes 
a plough took the place of the image as a symbol 
of the Earth -goddess A monk of the Abbey of 
St. Trond makes mention of a spnng festival m 
the district of Julich, in Lower Germany. Here, 
in the year 1133, a ship was constructed in the forest, 
and then taken upon wheels from Aix-la-Chapelle 
to Holland, attended by a great procession of men 
and women. With hair dishevelled, and with a 
shirt for their only garment, the women danced, 
Bays the monk, ‘in devilish wantonness * around 
the ship-cart, and the strange cortege was received 
everywhere with rejoicing Our monastic chronicler 
inveighs passionately against this ‘pagan* festival. 
We find repeated references to the use of such ship- 
waggons in German towns during the Middle Ages. 
At that period, moreover, the itinerant waggon 
often carried a plough. A minute of the town- 
council of Ulm, dating from the beginning of the 
16th cent., contains an injunction against carrying 
the plough or the ship about the city, Sebastian 
Brandt, a German satiric poet who lived to- 
wards the close of the mediaeval period, published 
in 1494 a work entitled Narrenschiff (‘Ship of 
Fools*), and it appears from the boolk itself that 
its leading idea was suggested by some standing 
custom — more especially as the author often speaks 
of the ship as a ‘cart y ( Karren ). In Styria and 
Carinthia it was the custom for women and gills 
to drag a plough across the landmark in spring. 

We may therefore infer that, as in Greece and 
probably Italy as well, so also in Celtic and 
Teutonic lands, it was the practice in springtime 
to drive through the country a ship- waggon bear- 
ing an image or other symbol of a deity. Promis- 
cuous dances and masquerades were performed as 


acts of worship. Just as in Athens the sarcastic 
songs recited from the ship-cart developed into 
comedy, so in Teutonic countries the procession 
attendant upon the waggon, with its masquerades, 
and its burlesque and libaid ditties, gave rise to 
the dramatic repiesentations for which, accoiding 
to numerous refeiences m mediaeval wiitings, the 
Carnival waggon formed the stage. From these 
performances, again, arose real Fastnacht plays, in 
the composition of which even dignitaries of the 
Church did not disdain to engage. Hans Sachs, 
the famous Meistersinger of Nuremberg, wrote 
numerous pieces of this kind, which m his own day 
were performed in the market-place. These Fast 
nacht plays were the foreiunners of the drama, 
and remained in vogue till the 17th century. The 
ship-cart of the goddess still finds a place in the 
Carnival as now obseived. When the festival was 
re-constituted at Cologne in 1823, the ship-cart 
became once more a permanent accessory of the 
procession. The dancing women, who in their 
masquerade of scanty clothing formed part of the 
train accompanying the ship-cart m Lower Ger- 
many, have now become tlie ‘fair youths and 
maidens * of the Carnival of Cologne. Arrayed m 
antique garb, they lead oft the procession with 
dances. 

We are now confionted with the question as to 
the oiigm of these processions. It has been very 
commonly believed that their prototype is to be 
found in the cult of Kis, and that the ship-waggon 
of Teutonic and Celtic countries was simply 
bon owed from the festivals associated therewith. 
This theory, however, fails to take account of the 
procession of Dionysus and the ‘slnp-cait* poit- 
rayed on Attic vases, as also of the ‘ velnculum * 
mentioned by Tacitus m the passage cited above. 
It would be more accurate to say that, when the 
Isis cult, as ditluscd amongst the Greeks and the 
Romans, at length reached Gaul and Germany, it 
found in all quarters not only a form of ship- 
waggon, but also something analogous to the root- 
idea of the festival. The derivation of the word 
‘ carnival * from currus navahs (Romance carnavale) 
has thus a good deal m its favour. 

As indicated above, the Athenian processions 
with the ship-cart were held in honour of the god 
Dionysus. The worship of Dionysus had its Roman 
counterpait in the Bacchanalia, as also in the 
Saturnalia and Lunercalia — festivals which m the 
later Roman period were charactenzed by wanton 
raillery and unbridled freedom, and were in a 
manner a temporary subversion of civil order. 
This geneial spirit, together with certain special 
features, was transmitted to the Carnival in 
particular, and this explains why that festival has 
assumed its peculiar character m legions where 
Roman civilization reigned supicme. We must 
not infer, however, that the Graeco-Roman festivals 
were orgmally of such a nature. The mysteries of 
Dionysus, as well as the Bacchanalia and the 
Saturnalia, had a substratum of religious ideas. It 
is a well-known fact that, in the 2nd cent. B.C., the 
Roman Senate resolved upon an extensive persecu- 
tion of the Bacchanalia The adherents of these 
mysteries were currently charged w ith the grossest 
oliences against morality and against the State. 
The persecution was particularly ruthless in 
Southern Italy, and succeeded not only in practic- 
ally suppressing the cult, but also in completely 
paralyzing the influence of Hellenism in that 
region. We have here, in fact, an early precedent 
of the policy according to which in the Middle 
Ages the Jews, the Templars, and others were 
first of all traduced, and then maltreated, on the 
ground of their assumed guilt. Recent investiga- 
tions have shown the groundless ehaiacterof the 
charges pieferred against the Bacchanalia (Salomon 
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Reinach, Cultes , mythes , et religions , 1905-1908). 
Alike in the Bacchanalia and in the Saturnalia we 
can trace a basis of animistic mythology. During 
the Saturnalia slaves ate with their masteis ; every 
householder kept open house, and invited to his 
table as many guests as he could find ; garlands of 
ivy were donned, and mirth and fiolic weie indulged 
in without restraint Such doings were m the first 
instance, no doubt, an expiession of the inherent 
human need of occasionally breaking the monotony 
of use and wont, and as hue'll we find them also in the 
spring festivals of the Teutons. But all this hardly 
touches the essential element in the festival 

The earliest phase of ichgious development is 
doubtless to be found in animistic ideas, which 
again are closely connected with the cult of the 
dead, and, in fact, derive their origin therefrom. 
In course of time the fundamental conceptions of 
Animism took on an accretion of mythical ideas. 
The Romans boheved m Lares, Larvre, and Lemures 
— all oiiginally the spirits of the departed. The 
lares came at length to be regarded as good- 
natured, kindly-disposed household gods, the 
larvae as* ghosts that terrify and injure human 
beings. The latter character was borne also by 
the lemures , which were worshipped and propitiated 
m special festivals known as the * Lemuria. Now, 
in trie Bacchanalia and Saturnalia, celebrated just 
after the turn of the year, it was the custom to 
impersonate the larva*. This was regarded as an 
effective means of conciliating these evil spints 
and of warding oil their malevolence— an idea 
which, in its connexion with the cult of the dead 
and the derivative belief in ghosts, can still be 
traced in so many surviving customs and practices 
of all countries The impersonation, or even the 
symbol, of a spirit could work with magical results 
r t he impersonator wore for the time white garments, 
t.e. dead-clothes, and a mask for the face From 
the latter weie subsequently derived the masks of 
actors in the theatre, while the disguise as a whole 
formed the starting-pomt of the masquerades in 
Grceco- Roman celebrations. A similar develop- 
ment is found in Celtic and Teutonic countries. 
Here, too, the masqueiado had a place m the spring 
festivals The piincipal figmes in the celebrated 
Carnival of modern Rome — the Pulcinello and the 
Pierrot — are dressed in white, as required by the 
traditions of antiquity. Numerous superstitions 
specially connecting spirits and ghosts with the 
Carnival season may he tracod without difficulty 
in usages still maintained Tins ‘ popular belief’ 
has not, of couise, survived to the same extent in 
every locality, and it is only by making a mosaic- 
hke combination of all the ideas and piactices 
prevailing m various distnets that we can discover 
the link with the past. Thus, for instance, during 
the Carnival gifts are collected by children, or in 
some cases even by adults, who go about singing 
certain songs ; and a common feast is made of the 
materials tnus received. Single families also have 
their great and merry feasts, and during the 
Middle Ages such family festivities were famed fot 
their long duration, and are frequently mentioned 
m books. A special loaf was baked, and a portion 
thereof set apart for the 4 poor souls,’ i.e . spirits, 
on the evening before the Carnival (or at the 
beginning of the ancient festival). Grimm ( Dp utsche 
Mythol ., p. 896) gives the following excel pt from a 
mediaeval chronicle : ‘ To eat flesh on Tuesday in 
the Fastnacht, or to let other foods stand upon the 
table during the whole night of the hrst Sunday in 
Lent, is a rude, irreverent, heathenish superstition.’ 
In some parts the ‘pool souls’ are spoken of as 
‘ the dear little angels,’ and a portion is devoted to 
them as such. This transformation of spiiits into 
angels took place also among the Slavs. An old 
Czech weather-adage says that ‘the feast of all 


angels’ should be celebrated on Carnival Tuesday. 
In the ‘ good little angels ’ we recognize once more 
the Roman lares . During the festival, therefore, 
the spiiits take up their abode in the house, and 
share in the festivities. Hence no work must be 
done ; it was indeed popularly behoved in ancient 
times that, if one sewed at this season, the fowls 
would not lay ; and that, if one knitted, contentions 
would arise During the festival days, again, 
energetic dancing and leaping must be indulged in, 
so that the flax crop might prosper The amount 
of superstition that gathers around all sorts of 
actions during the Carnival — as recorded by Grimm 
and other investigators — is simply enormous 
In Chemnitz, for example, old wives* philosophy 
declares that any one who takes soup in the 
Fastnacht will have a dripping at the nose ; that, if 
millet be wateied at that season, it swells into 
money ; that a pcisjn whose body is then observed 
to cast no shadow by moonlight is marked for 
death ; and much more of the same kind. 

Security against the machinations of ghosts, or 
evil spirits, again, is to be gamed at the Carnival 
season m particular by various operations of a 
special kind. Laige flies are made, locally called 
‘ Ilalefeuer.’ The materials, straw and wood, are 
gatheied by young men ; and a living eat, a doll, 
or a cross is made fast to the top of the pile, and 
consumed m the flames. In some localities the fire 
is called ‘ the witch -burning ’ The moment before 
lighting the hre is given to silent devotion, and 
then, when the flatne leaps up, there is gieat shout- 
ing and uproar. The young men jump through the 
flames, and roll fiery wheels — symbols of the sun — 
down the mountain -side. These are either actual 
wheels, with straw twisted round them and set on 
fire, or flaming disks of wood, winch, having a 
hole in the centre, are hurled away by means of a 
stick. The fire and the smoke, according to popu- 
lar notions, bring fertility to the fields, and secure 
them against the ravages of hail, while they also 
shield the people fiom all injuries that might other- 
wise he wi ought by evil spirits In some districts, 
again, a pair of lovers take their stand in front of 
the bonfire, and this act is regarded as lending a 
sanction to their relationship 

To \\ ater also, equally w itn fire, important func- 
tions were assigned at the time of the Carnival. 
The practice of worshipping watei m the spring- 
time was umveisal at an eailiei day. In Munich 
the ceremony called the Metzget sprung (‘butcher’s 
leap’) took place on Carnival Monday. Those who 
baa newly become membeis of the ciaft were le- 
quired on that clay to plunge into the basin of the 
fountain in the Manenplatz. A sinulai custom 
prevailed also in Austria, Switzerland, and even 
Hungary. 

As wo might well expect, the various customs 
referred to, and in particular the making of bon- 
fiies and the burning of an animal, a doll, or the 
like, underwent manifold changes. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Dusseldorf, for instance, those who 
gather the gifts at Fastnacht are splashed with 
water by little girls. On the Rhine, the children 
who act as collectors carry a cock— or, as m Hol- 
stein, a dead fox — in a basket. These things are 
but the aftermath of the ancient sacrifices. It is 
here and there the custom to cairy about a straw 
doll, which is at length eitliei burned, or buried, 
or thrust under water — an act which, according to 

F resent-day practice, brings (he festival to a close, 
n Essen this is called the * burying of Bacchus.’ 
In tho famous Carnival of Venice likewise we find 
a ‘ burying of Bacchus,’ which was carried out in 
the Piazza di San Marco. All these customs are, 
m the last resort, traceable to the desire of pro- 
tection against evil spirits. In Cologne, during 
the Carnival, little brooms, specially made for the 
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occasion, are sold m great numbers. Armed with 
these, the young people march about the town, 
brandishing them aloft, and now and again using 
them to brush the backs of those walking in front. 
The broom, as is well known, plays a great pait in 
the belief in witchcraft. When witches travel to 
their secret rendezvous on the Blocksberg, they 
ride by night upon broomsticks. In this case, as in 
so many others, the instrument of possible evil 
becomes a talisman ; the broom acts as a protection 
against witchcraft, or — what according to primi- 
tive ideas was the same thing — the machinations of 
evil spirits. Hence the custom, in some Teutonic 
countries, of using a broom to sweep the way be- 
hind a coffin, so that the spirit may not return to 
the place where the deceased had lived. Accord - 
ingly, the practice of going about with brooms 
during the Carnival at Cologne had its origin in 
the notion that the power of evil spirits could m 
this way be rendered innocuous. 

With the customs of the Carnival, moreover, are 
intermingled ideas of a mythological character, 
which find expression m the cult of a particular 
goddess. This has already been shown in our 
account of the itinerating ‘ship-car* (in which 
we found the explanation of the term ‘ Carnival ’) 
bearing the image of the goddess, who is, m reality, 
the Earth-mother, Nerthus, oi Hertha, now some- 
times called simply ‘die Frau,’ ‘das Weib.’ Her 
cult had its origin in ancient Koine and Germany. 
In Rome it was represented by the mysteries of 
the ‘Bona Dea,’ from which all males were strin- 
gently excluded. Analogous features are still 
found among the customs of the Carnival season. 
In Cologne the Thursday before Fastnacht is 
known as ‘ Weiberfastnacht.’ It begins at 12 
o’clock noon, and formerly the women used to 
exercise absolute authority for the day. As the 
custom gave occasion for many excesses, however, 
it was formally proscribed in the 19th cent., though 
traces of it still survive. In some parts of Rhine- 
land the women meet together, hold a court, and 
then cut down a tree, defraying the expenses of 
their celebration from the proceeds of the timber. 
At the Carnival season in the Alpine country is 
held the Perchta-race — Perchta, or Bertha, being 
simply the ancient Earth-goddess. Those who 
take part in the race wear masks of a special kind, 
called ‘ Perch telm&sken.* In the Rhine district 
the youths who collect the Fastnacht gifts are 
named ‘ Zimbertsburschen.* The word ‘Zimbert’ 
is a corruption of ‘Sankt Bertha,* Sankt being 
pronounced dialectically as Zim or Zin. As ‘ Saint 
Bertha* or ‘die Frau, it was an easy matter for 
the Earth-goddess to hold her place in popular 
thought. In an ancient chorus sung at the time 
of the Carnival, and containing many reminiscences 
of primitive ideas, we find the words . ‘ Morge wolle 
mer de fru obsetze.* This recalls once more the 
ship-car with the image of the goddess. It was 
not without good reason that the Roman Catholic 
Church appointed a festival of the Virgin Mary 
for the month of February — the season associated 
with processions in honour of the Earth -mother. 
Mary simply took the place of the heathen divinity. 
At this festival — Mane Lichtmess (Candlemas 
fo.v.], Feb. 2) — an image of the Mother of God is 
carried through the church in a solemn procession 
illuminated with candles, as is to this day the prac- 
tice at Cologne. Here, accordingly, we have a 
survival of the primitive Indo- Germanic custom 
of carrying the Earth-goddess about the country. 
By way of effecting a desirable change in the char- 
acter of long- established popular festivals which 
could not be summarily abolished, the Church 
adopted the plan of providing them with Chris- 
tian motives — a procedure which was very largely 
adopted in the case of the Carnival festivities. 


Mention may also be made of a curious article 
made use of in the Carnival piocession at Cologne. 
This is the so-called ‘ Stieekschere,* or stretching- 
sliears, formed by nine crossed pairs of laths as m 
a line of trellis-work. The laths are jointed at 
the ends and the points of intersection by wooden 
pegs, so that the whole can be easily and quickly 
stretched to a great length and as readily drawn 
in again. Nowadays this ‘shears* is employed for 
the purpose of passing bouquets and the like to the 
ladies, and indeed, even apart from the procession, 
it is used during the Carnival as an instrument of 
general trickery. Originally, however, it must 
have had a different purpose. In the Perchta-race 
of the Alpine country a leading part is played by 
the so-called ‘tailor,’ who, though dressed in ordi- 
nary garb, is marked out from others by his huge 
pair of shears. This is likewise a ‘ stretching- 
shears,’ and by its means the ‘tailor* divests the 
unwary bystander of Ins head-gear. A counterpait 
of this article is found among the Hopis of Arizona. 
It is stated by J. W. Fewkes (21 RBEW [1903], 
p. 90 ; cf Hein, Correspondenzblatt der deutschen 
ant hr. Gesellsch. 1899) that at the summer festivals 
observed by this tribe their god Puukofi appears on 
the scene with a long wooden pair of stretching- 
shears. The writer named believes that the shears 
represent the lightning-flash hurled by the god. The 
summer festival of these Arnennds is regarded as a 
means of ensuring the fertility of their land — an idea 
which, as we have seen, had a place in the Teutonic 
Fastnacht. In connexion with the latter, again, 
the custom of seizing hats with the shears under- 
went a further development in most localities, in- 
cluding the Rhine district. Those m the crowd 
suddenly snatch oil each other’s head-dress and 
throw it in the air, or pull each other’s hair. This 
buffoonery is practised on the Thursday before Fast- 
nacht, and accordingly that day is sometimes called 
‘ Motzefastelovend * (Germ. Mutze , ‘ cap ’). 

Recapitulating in brief our whole inquiry, we 
note, first of all, how many sources have contributed 
to the development of the Carnival. In ancient 
Greece and Rome, as among the early Celts and 
Germans, the first approach of spring was heralded 
by festivals which derived their origin from the cult 
or the dead, the belief in spirits, and the desire 
of security against their malevolence, and which, 
moreover, m course of time, assimilated certain 
mythological elements. The festivals thus observed 
in various lands were originally very much alike m 
their fundamental ideas, and therefore also in the 
manner of their celebration, as was but natural in 
the case of peoples belonging to the Indo-Germanic 
stock. In Greece and Rome they assumed a special 
form of development as Mysteries, and generated 
at length a peculiar type of festival. In this dis- 
tinctive form they were carried across the Alps 
by the Romans, and spread rajridly on their new 
ground. This transplanting was rendered all the 
easier by the fact that there already existed in the 
Transalpine district festivals of a similar character, 
though developed in a different way. Within this 
region, therefore, it is only m Gaul and Rhineland 
that we find the Carnival with its distinctively 
Roman features, while in other parts of the Teu- 
tonic area the native festivals retain their ancient 
character with but little change. When Christi- 
anity at length penetrated to these lands, it was 
unable, with all its efforts, to suppress entirely 
either the indigenous festivals or tnose which had 
to a greater or less extent come under Roman influ- 
ence. In certain cases it succeeded in rendering 
the festivals innocuous by associating them with 
Christian ideas ; m others, by a rigid arrangement 
of the Christian year, it strove to take away all 
opportunity for their celebration. To the season 
after Christmas, therefore, the Church assigned a 
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large proportion of its own holy days, while from 
the entile Lenten period following thereupon it 
excluded every suggestion of the tiaditional ob- 
servances. It thus confined the native festivals 
to a single Sunday before Lent, and accordingly 
this day acquired amongst the people a new signifi- 
cance as the Fastnacht or Carnival, which in couise 
of time developed into the far-famed and frequently 
described festivity, associated in particular with 
such cities as Cologne, Munich, Pans, Venice, and 
Rome. 
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CARRIER INDIANS. — Strictly speaking, the 
Carrier Indians form but one of the numerous 
D6n6 tribes of American aborigines (see D^NJSs) ; 
but the Babines in the north and the Chilcotins in 
the south were originally comprised under the same 
denomination, and, as the ethics of the three tribes 
do not differ materially, we shall treat them all in 
a single article. 

The habitat of these Indians is the northern 
interior of British Columbia, Canada. The Babines 
owe their name to the labiets worn by their women 
from the ago of pubeity. These give an undue 
prominence to the lower lip, which was likened by 
the French Canadians m the employ of the fur- 
tradeis to the babines , or thick lips, of the moose. 
They are divided into Lake and River Babines. 
The former dwell on the banks of the Babine Lake, 
an impoitant sheet of water 105 miles long, while 
the haunts of the latter aie the Bulkley River to 
its sources, and the western ends of Lakes French, 
Gamble, and Dawson. The combined blanches of 
the tribe now aggregate only 530 souls ; but, when 
first visited by the whites in 1812, the Lake 
Babines alone boasted a population of no less than 
2000 (cf. Morice, Hist, of trie Northern Interior of 
British Columbia s , p 92). 

The Carrieis, pioperly so called, were likewise 
comparatively numerous when they first came into 
contact with white civilization. They picsent to- 
day the spectacle of an aboriginal tribe whose 
population is rallying from the first shock resulting 
from association with unworthy representatives ol 
the white race. They are undoubtedly increasing 
in numbers, owing to the improvement in their 
morals duo to the strong infiuence wielded by the 
Catholic missionaries, and they muster to-day some 
970 individuals, whose habitat is from the forks of 
Lake Tatla in the north to a line between Soda 
Creek and Alexandria m the south, or from 55° 15' 
to 52° 30' N. lat. There they border on the Chil- 
cotins, a restless horde, with a not too clean 
reputation. As late as 1864 the latter numbered 
fully 1500 souls ; but smallpox, introduced from 
the sea-coast in that yeai, reduced their ranks by 
about one-third, and a second third of the tribe 
was soon afterwards carried ofi as a consequence 
of the sale to them of blankets which were known 
to be impregnated with the germs of the same 
disease. To-dav they number not more than 450. 

Of all the Den6 tribes, the Carrier is the only 
one which can boast a continuous history from 1660 


down to our own times. Their not always edifying 
deeds are lecorded m Monce, op, cit, About 1660 
was born Na’kwcel, who became a great chief 
among the Carriers proper, and who has remained 
famous aB the first man of their race west of the 
Rocky Mountains to become the possessor of an 
iron axe, which he must have acquired about 1730. 
Na’kwoel had two sons, the elaer of whom was 
secretly done to death by his two wives. One of 
these perished at the hands of his surviving brother, 
who, nevertheless, soon afterwards married the 
other, in obedience to the prescriptions of the 
levirate law. But this woman, being unable to 
withstand the reproaches of old Na’kwoel for the 
murder of his son, was one day m the act of plung- 
ing into his neck the small stone knife with which 
she was unravelling the filaments of willow bark 
destined to the making of a fish-net, when her new 
husband ran to his father’s rescue and transpierced 
her with his bow-pomt. Then follows a series 
of typical Indian wars, characterized chiefly by 
treachery and surprises, the details of which very 
aptly betray the inner workmgs of the native 
mind. 

The first contact of the Carriers with the whites 
dates from 1793, when they received with bended 
bows and brandished spears the peaceful advances 
of Alexander Mackenzie. A permanent stay of 
the strangers was not effected until 1806, when 
Fort St. James was established on the shore of 
Lake Stuart. Thenceforward the principal dates 
m their history are : 1808, exploration of the 
Fraser River and discovery of the Chilcotins by 
Simon Fraser ; 1812, first visit of the whites to the 
Lake Babines, m the person of D. W. Harmon and 
a few companions ; 1820 or thereabouts, the River 
Babines forcibly seized from the Kitksons, a 
Tsunpsian tribe, the fisheiy and adjoining territory 
near which is now Hazelton, and which they have 
retained ever since In 1828, James (afterwards 
Sir James) Douglas, the first successful governor 
of British Columbia, suffered arrest in Jns own 
house, and was in immediate danger of death at 
the hands of the followers of ’Kwali, an influential 
Carrier chief, descended from Na’kwoers murdered 
son. The year 1842 sent to the tribe its first 
minister of the gospel in the person of Father M. 
Demers, who at the time of his death was Bishop 
of Vancouver Island. Four years latei, Father J. 
Nobili, S.J., not only followed m his footsteps, 
but even went as far as Babme Lake, and, on nis 
way back, also evangelized the Chilcotins. His 
visit, however, occasioned the rise of a new religion 
among some of the River Babines who had not seen 
him. The originator and chief exponent of tins 
new religion was a cataleptic subject, who, in his 
intervals of consciousness, drew up a code of morals 
and devised a peculiar form of worship, which for 
a number of years created a furore among the 
aborigines of various races (see Morice, op, cit, 
p. 239 f.). 

Both the Babmes and the Carriers are remark- 
able for their sedentary habits, and a social 
organization entirely different from that of their 
feflow-D6n6s in the east. From their immediate 
neighbours m the west they have adopted matri- 
archy and all its concomitant institutions and 
practices, the clan system with its headmen, or 
petty chiefs, who alone possess the hunting grounds 
of the tribe, and the gentile totems. They have 
five phra tries subdivided into clans, each of which 
is represented by one or more totems to which 
particular honour is paid on public occasions, such 
as the * potlatches,’ or ceiemonial distributions of 
eatables and dressed skins, of which the aspirant 
chief must give several before he can assume the 
name, insignia, and rights of the maternal uncle 
to whose rank he intends to succeed. 
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By the side of the clan totems, they have the 
manxtous , or personal totems common to all the 
D6n6s (q.v ) The particular organization of the 
western tribes, however, brings totemism into 
greater prominence among them than among the 
rest of the D6n6 family. It follows them even 
to the funeral pyre, for cremation was originally 
their mode of disposing of the dead. The pyre was 
lighted by an exo-clansman, while representatives 
of different clans performed the hereditary chant 
of the deceased, and lus own co-clansmen rent the 
air with their lamentations A ceremony which 
sometimes preceded the incineration of the remains 
is a valuable key to the psychological ideas of 
these people, and well illustrates their belief in the 
immortality of the soul. D. W. Harmon relates that, 

* as they are about to set fire to the pile of wood on which a 
corpse is laid, a relation of the deceased person stands at his 
feet, and asks him if he will ever come back among them Then 
the priest or magician, with a grave countenance, stands at the 
head of the corpse, and looks through both his hands on his 
naked breast, and then raises them towards heaven, and blows 
through them, as they say, the soul of the deceased, that it may 
go ana find and enter into a relative Or, if any relative is pre- 
sent, the priest will hold his hands on the head of this person, 
and blow through them, that the spirit of the deceased may 
enter into him or her ; and then, as they affirm, the first child 
which this person has will possess the soul of the deceased per- 
son' (An Account of the Indians Living West of the Rocky 
Mountains , N.Y. ed 1903, p 266). From this passage it is seen 
that belief in metempsychosis also obtained among those 
aborigines. 

During the cremation of the body the widow 
had to stand by it, anointing her breast with the 
liquid fat that oozed therefrom, until the heat 
became unbearable, when she often fell down 
unconscious and badly disfigured by the flames. 
When the ashes of the pyre had cooled down, she 
would go, shedding many a dutiful tear, and pick 
up the few remnants of bones which had escaped 
the flames. These she placed in a small satchel, 
which thenceforth she had to carry on her person 
till the day — three or four years later — of her 
liberation from the unspeakably haid bondage into 
which she had entered. This custom, which seems 
to have no parallel among the American abongines, 
is responsible for the distinctive name of the Carrier 
tribe. 

Shamanism was the usual form of their religious 
ideas, and the animistic notions pioper to the 
D6n6s were also in vogue among the Carneis. 
This is sufficient to brand as altogether erroneous 
the statement of an author who writes that the 
Carrier, if asked what becomes of him after death, 
will answer . ‘ My life shall be extinct , and I shall 
be dead.’ Whereupon the same writer exclaims: 
‘ Not an idea has he of the soul, or of a future state 
of rewards or punishments ’ ; and again : ‘ The 
Takelly [Carrier] language has not a term m it to 
express the name of Deity, spirit, or soul ’ ( J. 
Maclean, Notes of a Twenty -Five Years' Service m 
the Hudson's Bay Territory, p. 165). As a matter 
of fact, the Carriers alone nave at least five words 
for the name of the Supreme Being, some of which 
were used before the advent of the whites. To any 
youth inclined to act obstreperously, a favourite 
saying of theirs in pre-Cluistian times was : 

* Yuttcere nycetifsd / * That winch is on high 
heareth you/ i.e. * Behave yourself if you do not 
wish to draw down on you the wrath of the Ruler 
of the world/ For the human mind the same 
Indians have one word ; for spirit in general, at 
least one ; and for the soul, three. As to their 
possessing no idea of 4 a futuie state of rewards or 
punishments/ this asseition is refuted by one of 
their myths, which recites the journey of two 
young men to the underground world of the 
shades, wlieie they saw a village composed of 
board-houses, some of which were painted red — 
the Joyful colour, dear to the heart of the Indian — 
while others were coal-black— the usual token of 


grief, anger, or misery. These stood beyond a 
large river, over which plied canoes that were 
distinguished by the same significant hues (Morice, 
The Western l)tnts y p. 159 f. ; on the liver between 
the present and the future 'world, see ait. Bridge). 

A further proof of the Carriers’ belief m the 
immortality of the soul may be gathered from 
their diead of ghosts, winch they declare to be 
very sensitive to the mention of the names they 
bore in their earthly existence ; hence, mention of 
these names is carefully avoided. In fact, as 
among many of the Polynesians, the names of the 
dead are tabued with as much severity as the use 
of the words ‘ my husband ’ by a wife, or * my 
wife * by a husband. On the one hand, fear of 
being haunted by the ghosts of the persons named, 
and, on the other, a sort of prudery one would 
hardly expect from people who are otherwise the 
reverse of scrupulous in their vocabulary, are the 
reasons for this reticence. We may also note, as a 
significant detail of their psychological system, 
that m their estimation yawning is especially 
calculated to attract the attention of the denizens 
of the invisible world — probably becausb of the 
close connexion between that act and sleep, the 
very gate of dreams, which are regarded as the 
usual means of intercourse with the spirit lealm. 
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CARTHAGINIANS.— See Phoenicians. 

CASTE. — i. The Hindu caste system. — Social 
distinctions exist amongst all nations, but no- 
wheie are they so rigidly observed as amongst 
the Hindus. In Modern Europe theie are numer- 
ous gradations, from the landed aristocracy to 
the unskilled labourer, and social intercourse is 
practically confined to persons of approximately 
the same social standing. But there is no hard 
and fast boundary between one gradation and the 
next. The difleient strata gradually merge, the 
one into the other ; and it is possible for a success- 
ful man to raise himself, or at least his children, 
from the lowest to almost the highest circle of 
society. Moreover, the spirit of exclusiveness has 
no external sanction. Each individual is free to 
decide for himself. He can choose lus associates, 
and even his wife, from the classes beneath him 
without any outside inteiference. People who 
do not approve of his choice may hold aloof from 
him, but he incurs no special penalties. The 
Hindus, on the other hand, are aivided into an 
immense number of entirely separate social groups, 
oi castes, the members of winch are compelled 
to abstain from eating with, or marrying, persons 
belonging to other groups. Their conduct is guided 
and circumscribed by an infinite number of rules 
regarding marriage, religious and social cere- 
monies, eating and drinking, and the like. A 
man must take his wife from within the caste, 
or some specified subdivision of it, but she must 
not belong to his own section of that subdivision, 
noi must she be within eeitain prohibited degrees 
of relationship. He must observe the ceremonies 
customary amongst his caste-fellows at marriage, 
on the occurrence of a birth or death in Ins 
family, and on other similar occasions. He must 
abstain from food regarded by his caste-fellows 
as impure, and from acts which are held to be 
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improper, as, for instance, in many cases, the 
marriage of widows, or the failure to give a gul in 
marriage before she has attained pubeity. lie 
must not take food and drmk, or certain kinds of 
food and drink, from a man of inferior caste, or, 
as is not infrequently the rule, from a man of 
any other caste. Ho must not render ceitain 
services to men of low caste If polluted by their 
touch, or, it may be, their proximity, he must 
purify himself ; while, if their shadow should fall 
on his food, he must instantly throw the latter away. 

2 . Different types of castes. — The members of a 
caste are bound together by the possession of a 
common traditional occupation and the belief in 
a common origin. The rule prohibiting marriage 
outside the limits of the caste is so strict that 
the belief in a common origin is easily undei stood, 
especially in India, where such a belief is often 
found to exist even in circumstances where it is 
clearly unfounded But, as a matter of fact, there 
can be no doubt that most castes have been 10- 
cruited from various sources. 

The highest of all castes, the Brahman, for example, contains 
many heterogeneous elements The Brahmans of Uppci India 
usually have fine features, and belong to the race of immi- 
grants from the North-west who are commonly known as 
Aryans or Indo-Aryans The broad, depressed noseB of those 
of Southern India show that they are Dravidians like their 
neighbours ; while the physiognomy of the Brahmans of East 
Bengal betrays an unmistakable admixture of Mongolian blood 
The S&kadvipi Br&hmans have been identified with the priest- 
hood of the early Persian invaders of India, and the Opii 
Br&hmans with the Baigas, or soothsayers, of the Dravidian 
aborigines The Brahmans of Manipur are the descendants 
of members of the priestly caste by women of the country 
The Barna, or degraded Brahn.ans, who minister to the lower 
castes and often intermarry with them, are probably, in many 
cases, the descendants of individuals belonging to those lower 
castes who, by virtue of their profession, assumed the usual 
levitical title The origin of the Rajputs is still more hetero- 
eneous , and even at the present day numerous instances can 
e noted of accretions still m progress Tho same agglomera- 
tion of different units is soon in most of the functional castes 
properly so called 

3. The functional castes. — These are the castes 
amongst whom, as will appear fmthcr on, the 
present rigid system of caste restrictions probably 
originated. Tneie is a separate caste, or group 
of castes, for evciy one of the occupations that 
were followed in earlier tunes befoie the intro- 
duction of machinery. 

The Brahman, or priestly caste, has already been mentioned 
The trading castes, collectively known as Banina, include, 
amongst others, the Khatri of the Panjab, and the Agarwal 
and Osw&l of Rftjputftna, who ply their trade of mono} -lending, 
cloth- selling, ana grain-dealing throughout Northern India as 
far as the outskirts of Assam It would be tedious to enumerate 
all the functional castes They include numerous groups of 
ordinary cultivators , of growers of special crops such as betel - 
leaf, vegetables, flowers, and tobacco ; of artisans such as 
weavers, cobblers and leather-workers, carpenters, potters, 

g oldsmiths, blacksmiths, workers in brass and bell metal, 
ulors, cloth-printers and dyers, cotton -cleaners, workers in 
glass and lac, firework-makers, etc ; of village servants, such 
as cowherds, barbers, washermen, watchmen, and scavengers , 
and various other occupations, such as genealogists, writers, 
bards, astrologers, oil-pressers, distillers, toddy-drawers, boat- 
men, fishermen, cattle-breeders, sheep-breeders, musicians, 
actors, dancers, singers, and acrobats, carriers, pedlars, salt- 
and earth workers, nce-huskers, hunters, fowlers, etc. 

The functional castes are not the same all over 
India. Each of the old impoi tant political divisions 
evolved its own functional groups ; and although 
there is a general similarity, owing to the uni- 
versal tendency to conform to the system laid 
down or described in the old religious books, there 
is infinite variety in the details. Tho priests are 
known as Brahmans in all parts of India ; and, 
in spite of the difleient souices from which they 
have sprung, are everywhere regarded as mem- 
bers of one and the same caste ; but, with this 
single exception, not only is there no necessaiy 
affinity between functional groups following the 
same occupation, say 111 Madias and Bengal, but 
there is also no necessai y resemblance in their 
caste customs, or even in the name by which they 
are known. 


The principal trading castes of Rajput&na occupy a high social 
rank They belong to tho Aryan stock, and are strictly orthodox 
in their religious and social ceremonies They havo no con- 
nexion with the Komatis of Southern India The latter, 
though they hold a similar social position, are obviously of 
Dravidian origin , their gotras , or exogamous groups, appear to 
be derived from totems , and the marriage of first cousins, 
which is forbidden in Rajputiina, is compulsory The Bahja, 
or chief trading caste of the Telugu country, is entirely distinct 
from tho above groups, and belongs to a lower grade of the 
community. The Subarnabanik of Bengal is again quite different 
In the same way the Idaiyan, or Tamil shepherd caste, has 
no connexion whatever with the Qareri of upper India , nor 
has tho Idiga, or Telugu toddy-drawer, any affinity with the 
toddy drawing castes of other parts of India 

4. Race castes. — At the present day there are 
numerous castes which do not owe their origin to 
function, although, by force of example, their 
organization is almost equally ngid, and they are 
generally identified with particulai trades or occu- 
pations. Of these the most important are the 
race castes. These communities were originally 
tribes; but, on enteung the fold of Hinduism, 
they imitated the Hindu social oigarnzation, and 
have thus gradually hardened into castes. 

Amongst the most prominent members of this group may 
be mentioned tho Ahirs, or cowherds of Upper India In 
the ltdrndgana and Mahabhdrata the Abhiras in the west 
are spoken of , and in ancient Hindu geography the tract 
between the Tapti and Devagarh is named after them , they 
were also at one time dominant in Gujarat and Nepal Accord- 
ing to some, they are the descendants of a Scythian tribe 
who entered India from the North-west about two thousand 
years ago, while others regard them as an old Indian or half- 
Indian race who were driven south before the Scythian 
invasion 1 The Dom is another race caste whose representa- 
tives are found scatteied all over Northern India A curious 
feature of this caste is that its traditional occupation is far 
from uniform In most parts the Dom is a scavenger and 
basket-maker, but in Kashmir he is a cultivator, in Kumoon 
a stone-mason, in Assam a fisherman, and in the Orissa States 
a hewer and splitter of wood 

Race castes are numerous in all parts of India. 
In Bengal the R&jbansi, Kaibaitta, Pod, Chandal 
(Namasudia), Bagdi, and Bauii deserve special 
mention ; in the United Piovmees and Bihar the 
Bliar, Cheio, Dosfidh, and P&si , m Raj pu tail a and 
tho Panjab the Jat, Gujar, and Meo ; in Bombay 
the Koh and Mahar ; and in Madias the Nayai, 
Mai, Paraiyan (Pariah), and Vellala. There are 
also numeious smaller castes which consist not of 
a whole tube, but only of a section of it which 
has become Hindu while the main body is still 
Animistic To this category belongs theBinjhwar 
caste of the Cent Prov., which is believed to be 
an offshoot of the Baiga tribe 

The race castes, as a rule, are piobably less mixed 
than tho functional castes ; but some of them are 
the idles of a bygone nationality rathei than a 
homogeneous tribe. 

The Newars of Nepal, for example, were the dominant race 
m that country before it was conquered by the Gorkhas At 
that time they were divided irto a whole series of social gioups 
which neither ate together nor intermarried They still obsci ve 
these distinctions amongst themselves, but by outsider they 
are regarded as forming a smgle caste Tho Marathas, whose 
history is well known, are another illustration of this variety 
of race caste 

5. Sectarian castes.— Another type of caste is 
that which has originated from sect. The Lin- 
gayat, or Virshaiv, caste of Bombay and Southern 
India, which numbers more than two and a half 
millions, was founded by a refoimer who denied 
the supremacy of the Brahmans. It was thus 
originally a sect which to a great extent rejected 
the Hindu social system ; but its adherents now 
form what is commonly regarded as a caste, 
though they still retain among themselves a recol- 
lection of their oiigmal social distinctions The 
Baishtams of Bengal form a very smtilai group, 
but they rank much lower in populai estimation 
owing to the impure sources from which most 
modern recruits to their lanks have come. 

1 The Ahirs are probably not homogeneous. There are, for 
example, great differences between the Ahlrs of the Deccan and 
those of Cutch and Kathi&wAr The term seems to have been 
applied to various pastoral tribes (for further details, see art 
AuIr, vol. i. p 232) 
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6. Castes formed by crossing.— Some castes 
again are formed by crossing. The Khas of Nepal 
are descended from the offspring of mixed mai- 
riages between the early liajput or Brahman 
immigrants and the Mongolian women of the 
country. The Sh&girdpeshas of Orissa are de- 
scended from men of good caste by then maid- 
servants, and the R&jbansi Baruas of Chittagong 
are believed to be the olfspiing of Bengali women 
and Burmese men. In the case of the Khas the 
miscegenation took place many centuries ago, but 
with the Shagndpeshas the process is still going on 

7. Castes formed by migration or change of 
occupation. — Sometimes new castes are foimed by 
migration or change of occupation. The Babhans 
of Bihar and the United Provinces are commonly 
believed to be Brahmans who lost their original 
status by taking to agnculture. 1 The Siyalgms 
of Midnapore are descended from immigrants fi om 
Gujarat who settled in the district several centuries 
ago. 

8. Castes of new converts. — Lastly, there are 
certain castes which are the recognized asylum for 
new converts from amongst the aboriginal tubes. 
The host known of these is the Koch of Assam. 
The woid Koch originally denoted an ahoiiginal 
tribe, which was dominant a few centimes ago 
in Lower Assam and North-east Bengal When 
the members of this tribe came under the influence 
of Hinduism, those in the latter tract took the 
designation of llajbansi , which was already the 
name of a numerous Hindu social group there. 
In Assam, however, where their numbers and 
influence were greatest, the Koch on conversion 
still retained their old tribal name Subsequently, 
when members of cognate tubes in the same 
locality adopted Hinduism, they also called them- 
selves Koch , which has thus come to be regaided 
as the name of a regular Hindu caste See, 
further, art Assam. 

Caste government,— Caste discipline is main- 
tained by the members of the community through 
their recognized leaders. Sometimes, clnelly 
amongst the higher castes, these are simply the 
more prominent rnembeis of the society, who hold 
no regular official position, but merely take the 
lead when necessity arises. Sometimes they hold 
offices with well-defined duties, but usually, 
especially amongst the functional castes, they 
form a standing committee, or panchciyat, which 
deals with all breaches of caste discipline and 
other matters affecting the community. The de- 
cisions of the pahehayat are final, and their 
authority is unquestioned. Minor breaches of caste 
rules and restrictions can be expiated by a cere- 
mony of purification and a feast to the fraternity ; 
but for more serious offences, or for contumacy, 
the penalty is excommunication. A man against 
whom this sentence has been pronounced is cut off 
from all intercourse with Ins casfcc-fellows, who 
will neither eat nor smoke nor associate with lnm ; 
ne is shunned as a leper, and his life is made so 
miserable that he soon becomes eager to accept 
any conditions that may be imposed upon him. 
Should his offence be too heinous to permit of 
atonement, he is driven to seek admission to some 
lower caste, or to become a Muhammadan, or to 
hide himself in the towns, where the trammels of 
the caste system are weaker and less irksome 
than in the villages. It may be added that, 
although the panchfiyat exercise full authority, 
they often consult the caste Brahmans m cases 
where matters of religious ceremonial are con- 
cerned. 

10. Sub-castes. — Although to outsiders a caste 
presents the appearance of a single homogeneous 

1 Another view is that they were Brahmans who accepted 
Buddhism. 


entity, to the members themselves this is seldom 
the case. Most castes are split up into various 
sub-castes, the members of any one of which may 
usually eat with those of the other sub-castes, 
but are not allowed to intermarry with them. 
80 far as marnage is concerned, these sub-castes 
appear at first sight to be vntually separate castes. 
There is, however, far less fixity about the sub- 
caste than about the caste ; and, while new sub- 
castes are constantly springing into existence, 
some of the existing ones are being merged in 
other sub-castes. As a rule, the prohibition of 
mtei marriage between members of the different 
sub-castes is far less rigid than it is between 
mombeis of different castes; and, when the rule 
is broken, the penalty is usually not expulsion, 
but merely some form of atonement, after which 
the member of the higher ot the two sub-castes 
concerned, and possibly his or her parents, take 
rank in the lower. Sometimes, again, the prohi- 
bition of inteimarriage applies to ceitain sub- 
castes and not to others, 01 merely to the giving 
of daughters and not of sons. In some places 
certain subdivisions of a caste form genuine sub- 
castes between which marriage is prohibited ; 
while m other places, though the same sub- 
divisions are recognized, they do not operate as 
a bar to marriage The comparative mildness 
of the restrictions where sub-castes are concerned 
is accounted for by the belief m a common 
origin which is shared by all members of a caste, 
irrespective of minor subdivisions, and by a 
feeling of affinity and common interest, and the 
necessity which occasionally arises for concerted 
action. 

Numerous causes operate to produce sub-castes. 
In a country where the consequences of marrying 
an unsuitable person are so seiious, parents are 
naturally reluctant to give their children in wed- 
lock to those with whose antecedents they are 
imperfectly acquainted. If, therefore, some mem- 
bers of a community migrate to a distance and 
giadually lose touch with their old home, they 
find it increasingly difficult to form matrimonial 
alliances there, and eventually lose th ejtis connubxi . 

In former times, when India was split up into a great number 
of pettj principalities, the members of a caste in each such 
principality usually married only amongst themselves, and so 
formed a separate sub-caste A very large number of the ex- 
isting sub castes are distinguished by names indicating locality, 
such as Gaur, Tirhut, Bhojpur, Karn&tak, or Multan Political 
influence still operates to create sub-castes Quite recently 
the Chief of the small Native State of Saraikelft, having had a 
dispute with one of his landholders, issued an order prohibiting 
the people in other parts of the State from all social inter- 
course with their caste fellows residing on that landlord's 
property If this order be enforced long enough, there can 
be no doubt that in the end the people themselves will adopt 
the prohibition as a genuine caste-rule, and will continue to 
enforce it without any outside pressure A similar fissmarous 
tendency is noticeable wherever one tract is separated from 
another by a big river, or other physical obstacle In the 
Mymensingh district in Eastern Bengal, there is, in the case of 
many castes, no intermarriage between those residing on 
opposite sides of the old course of the Brahmaputra Differ- 
ence of occupation is a frequent cause of cleavage, as in the 
case of the llshing and cultivating Pods and the fishing and 
cultivating Kaibarttas of Bengal So also are differences 
in social or religious observances When some members 
of a caste abandon any practice which is regarded as dis- 
reputable, such as the re marriage of widows or the eating 
of fowls, they come to regard themselves as superior to those 
who still follow the practice, and cease to associate or inter- 
marry with them. The Biahut Kurmis, who forbid widow 
re-marriage, and the Dudhwar Dhanuks, who will not eat 
the leavings of other castes, have separated themselves from 
the main body of their caste-fellows who still permit these 
practices Sometimes a section of a caste falls m social estima- 
tion owing to some misadventure Various Bengal castes have 
sub-castes known as Pir5.ll, which are regarded as inferior 
because they are believed to have suffered contamination In 
the early daj s of Muhammadan rule ; and the incursions of the 
Maghs in Backergunge gave rise to similar sub-castes in that 
district. 

All the above are cases of scission. There are 
also numerous instances where the divisions within 
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a caste are due to a real difference of origin. This 
is especially the case with the functional castes, 
whicn, as already stated, are often lecruited from 
different sources. Owing to the fact that a caste 
is associated with the occupation by which its 
members usually earn then livelihood, theie is 
a tendency to regard all persons who follow the 
same profession as belonging to the same caste, 
even though they may originally have come from 
an entirely dillerent stock. 

The Gayaw&ls, for example, though the} are probably the 
descendants of some non- Aryan priesthood, are now regarded 
as a sub-caste of Brahmans The Tantis of Bengal have sub- 
castes known as Dhobil, Sukli, and Sar&k, which appear to 
consist of members of the castes so named who, abandoning 
their ancestral occupation, took to weaving, and so gradually 
came to be regarded as belonging to the weaver caste rather 
than to the one from which they are descended This process 
is a very gradual one There are many groups following the 
same occupation which clearly belong to different social strata 
The aboriginal Loharas of Chota Nftgpur, for example, are 
merely MuntJAs who do blacksmiths' woik No one would 
identify them with the regular Lohar caste The aboriginal 
Kalus of the same locality are oll-pressers, like the Telis, and 
are occasionally known as Tell , but the distinction between 
them and the regular Tell caste is still well marked There can 
be no doubt, however, that in course of time these dis- 
tinctions will become fainter and fainter The lower groups 
will by degrees adopt the nomenclature and social customs 
of the higher ones, and will gradually obtain recognition as 
sub castes of the same mam caste 

11, Exogamous sections. — Castes are divided 
not only into sub-castes or endogamous gioups, 
within whoso limits marriage must take place, 
but also into exogamous sections — septs, got) as, 
or clans — the members of which are regarded as 
so closely related that they aie not allowed to 
intermarry. These exogamous sections are of 
various types 

Amongst the Brahmans the} are generall} eponymous , each 
section, or gotra , is supposed to consist Of the descendants 
of one or other of the great Vedie saints, or r (iotras 
with similar names are found amongst numerous other castes, 
but m their case descent is claimed, not from the samt after 
whom they are named, but from those members of the caste 
who were numbered amongst his disciples The Rajputs, 
and castes of the Rajput t}pe, often have chiefs of compara- 
tively modern tunes as the leputcd ancestors of their exogam- 
ous sections Sometimes, again, the subdivision is named 
after the place where the founder resided, or with reference 
to some personal peculiarity of his Last!}, there are the 
totemistic clans which are found amongst the castes of the 
tribal type The totem is some animal or vegetable formerly 
held m reverence by the members of the clan and associated 
with some tabu , but by the tune a tribe has developed into 
a casto, the origin of the name has generally been forgotten, 
and the name itself is transformed , thus Kachchhapfa tortoise), 
which was a totem of many race castes of Bengal, has now often 
been changed to Kafyapa. the name of a Vedio Baint It some- 
times happens that tribal castes on the confines of Hinduism 
have no real exogamous groups, but hav e ne\ ertheless adopted 
the paraphernalia which appertain to them, anti claim to bo I 
divided into one or more gotras named after Vedie This 

is the case with the Best&e of Southern India They profess 
to be divided into two clans called K&iyapa and KauijtjUnva, 
but the distinction is meaningless so far as their matrimonial 
arrangements are concerned 

With rare exceptions the restuction on mamage 
created by the exogamous group operates merely to 
prevent marriage with blood relations on the male 
side. With regard to relations through females, 
there is much greater latitude. In Noithern India, 
especially amongst the higher castes, near relations 
are generally forbidden to marry, but in tbe South 
it is considered desirable that a man’s children 
should marry those of his sister. 

12. Hypergamy. — Apai t from the positive re- 
strictions on marriage involved in the necessity of 
manying outside the clan and inside the sub-caste, 
the Hindu father who wishes to ai range for the 
marriage of his child has still other matters to 
consider. The social status of minor groups within 
the limits of which the bride or biiaegroom must 
be sought often varies a good deal ; and his own 
standing, as well as that of his child, may be 
allected by his choice. Amongst the higher castes 
there is a very general rule that a man may not 
bestow his daughter in nianiage on any one belong- 
ing to a lower social grade than his own, while he 


raises her status and his own if lie can arrange for 
an alliance with some one of better rank. On the 
other hand, he may take a wife for his son from 
his own or a lowei giade. There is thus a com- 
petition foi husbands of the higher grades, not 
only amongst the fathers of girls Delonging to the 
same grades, but also amongst those of lower rank. 
The result is that in the higher grades there are 
not enough men to meet the demand, and a heavy 
bridegroom price has to be paid. This has led to 
various social evils, including female infanticide 
and ‘ Kulmism, 5 a system of wholesale polygamy 
which was until lecently much m vogue amongst 
the Kuhn Brahmans of Bengal, some of whom 
were known to have married upwards of a hundred 
wives. Thanks to the measures taken by the 
British Government, the murder of female infants 
is now happily rare, but there is reason to fear 
that amongst the hypergamous castes girls are 
even now less carefully tended, fed, and clothed 
than boys. This is not so much the case with the 
lower castes, where hypergamy is not in vogue, 
and payment is usually made for the bride and not 
for the bridegroom. 

A curious Illustration of the influence of British Institutions 
on Hindu marriage customs is afforded by the demand which 
has sprung up for bridegrooms with University degrees The 
father of a young man who has passed the B A examination is 
usually able to obtain a far higher payment from the man to 
whoso daughter he gives him m marriage than he would other- 
wise be able to ask 

13. Other marriage customs. — Although they 
do not strictly fall within the purview of the pre- 
sent article, it will be convenient to notice briefly 
certain other customs connected with marriage 
which exist among communities living under the 
caste system. Polyandiy is now almost univer- 
sally forbidden, but theie can be no doubt that 
the practice was once w id e- spread. Its existence 
in the Pan jab was noticed by the Greeks. The 
well-known legend of Diaupadi, the wife of the five 
Pandu brothers, in the Mahdhluirata also shows 
that the fiateinal type, where a woman becomes 
the wife of several brothel s, was recognized in 
early times among the Hindus of Northern India. 
The rule which exists among most of the lower 
castes that allow widows to re-marry, whereby the 
ounger brother has a prior claim on his elder 
rother’s widow, is generally regarded as a sur- 
vival of tins practice ; and amongst a number of 
the lowei castes there is still a good deal of laxity 
in the relations which exist between a woman and 
her husband’s younger brothers The matriarchal 
type of polyandiy, where the husbands are not 
necessaiily 1 elated, is now' confined to the Todas 
of the Nilgiils, and the Nayars and other castes 
on the Malabar coast. Even there it is falling 
into disrepute, and, where it survives at all, is 
gradually assuming the fraternal form. But there 
are instances elsewhere amongst the low castes of 
the tracing of lelationslnp through females, of em- 
ploying the sister s son as priest, and of entrusting 
to the maternal uncle the conduct of matrimonial 
arrangements, which point to a more wide-spread 
prevalence of this form of polyandry in eailier 
times. Polygamy is allowed by almost all castes, 
but it is generally discouraged, except for special 
reasons, such as tne barrenness of the first wife, or 
her affliction with some incurable disease. In 
practice it is seldom that a man has more than one 
wife. Widowers re-marry freely, but in most 
parts it is only amongst the lower castes that 
widows are allow ed <0 do so 

Mamage is legaided as a leligious sacrament, 
and is therefore urmorsal. A daughter, more- 
over, must be married befoie she attains puberty ; 
and a fathei who fails in his duty m this respect 
not only goes to hell w hen lie dies, but is punished 
in tins woild by his caste-fellows Such, at least, is 
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the theory ; but in communities where the marriage 
of daughters is attended with special difficulties 
owing to the scarcity of suitable Dridegrooms, the 
penalty is not very rigorously enforced. In some 
parts of the country it is the practice to give 
females in marriage when they are still quite 
young, and in many cases when they are little 
more than babies. This practice is generally most 
common among certain low castes, and seems to 
be due not, as has sometimes been said, to the 
influence of the Brahmans, but rather to an 
attempt to put a stop to the pre-marital com- 
munism that still exists amongst the non- Hindu 
tribes to whom these lower castes are allied. 

14. Definition of caste.— The word ‘ caste ’ is 
not of Indian origin. It is deiived from the 
Portuguese casta , which means * breed/ * race/ or 
‘class/ The word in common use amongst the 
Hindus themselves is jdt or jdti, which means 
‘ bii th ’ or ‘descent/ Owing to the confusion 
which often exists in the populai mind between a 
caste and its traditional occupation, it is not 
always easy to say whether a given term really 
indicates a caste, t.e. a separate social group, or is 
simply a designation applicable to all persons 
following some particular occupation. The woid 
Baniya , e.g ., is applied in Bengal almost indis- 
criminately to all the trading castes, such as Khafcn, 
Mahesri, Kauniyar, Subarnabanik, Gandliabamk, 
Bais, and Kalwar ; all aboriginal immigiants to 
Bengal from Chota Nagpur, to whatever tribe they 
may belong, are promiscuously known as Buna ; 
and palki- bearers of diflerent castes are jointly 
designated as Dulia. Sometimes, again, a term 
may be a genuine caste name, but it may refer 
to entirely dillerent groups in diflerent parts of the 
country. There is, for example, no connexion 
between the Khawas of Bombay and the homolo- 
gous caste of Nepal, or between the Jugi, Jogi, 
or Yogi, of Bengal proper and the Yogi of Upper 
India. It is also sometimes difficult to decide 
whether a given group constitutes a separate caste 
or is merely a subdivision of some huger group, 
i.e, a sub-caste There are numerous groups 
which, for one reason or another, have dissociated 
themselves from the parent stock, and now claim 
recognition as independent castes. Wheie the 
process of differentiation is recent and incomplete, 
as in the case of the cultivating Kaibaittas of 
Bengal (who deny all connexion with the fishing 
Kaibarttas, and have recently assumed the name 
Mahisya), this claim is not recognized by Hindu 
public opinion, and they are still regarded merely 
as a sub-caste. But, where the process has been 
completed long ago, the case is diflerent. There 
can oe little doubt that the Sadgops of Bengal 
were originally Goalas who took to cultivation ; 
but, as there is now no connexion between the two 
communities, the Sadgops are universally recog- 
nized as a separate caste. 

It is difficult to indicate any definite test by 
which a caste can be distinguished from other 
groups. It cannot be endogamy, for that would 
elevate all sub-castes to the rank of castes This 
would not only be contrary to native feeling on the 
subject, but would also be highly inconvenient in 
practice, as it would create a bewildering multi- 
plicity of castes. It would also ignore the fact 
that, while the limits of a caste are tolerably 
certain and fixed, those of a sub-caste are not, and 
that circumstances may at any time lead to the 
formation of new sub-castes or to the disappear- 
ance of some of those which now exist. 

As instances of the latter tendency, it may he mentioned that 
the various sub-castes of Sarnak&r are beginning to intermarry 
in some parts of Bengal, and that in llazanbagh the various 
sub-castes of Kurmi have a joint panchdyat t ana are therefore 
clearly on the way to amalgamation 

The mam characteristics of a caste are the belief 


in a common origin held by all the members, and 
the possession of the same traditional occupation. 
It may perhaps be defined as ‘an endogamous 
group, or collection of such groups, hearing a com- 
mon name, having the same traditional occupa- 
tion, claiming descent fiom the same source, and 
commonly legarded as foinnng a single homo- 
geneous community/ 

15* Origin of the caste system. — In the earliest 
writings of the so-called Aiyans, who brought to 
India the Skr. languages and the religious beliefs 
of which Hinduism is the development, we find no 
trace of caste. When they enteied India from the 
North- west, these mvadeis were divided into a 
number of tribes, each under its own chief. 
Every householder was a soldier as well as a 
husbandman, and even the sacerdotal office was 
not hereditary. Later on, as society became more 
complex, the community was divided, much 111 the 
same way as in ancient Peisia, into four classes, 
viz. Brahmans, or priests, I^satnyas, or warriors, 
Vaisyas, or merchants, and Sudras, or cultivators 
and seivants, the last-mentioned consisting partly 
of half-breeds and partly of the black aborigines 
who had been conquered and bi ought into servi- 
tude. These classes were designated varna 
{‘colour’), and the tenn idti (‘caste’) was never 
applied to them. The distinctions involved by 
them, or at least by the first three, were neither 
so w r ell marked nor so rigid as those of the modern 
caste system. A K$atnya could become a Brah- 
man, or a Biahman a Ksatriya ; and although a 
man was supposed to take lus first wife from his 
own class, there was no binding rule to this ellect, 
while in any case he was free to take a second 
wife fiom a lower class. Amongst the Hindus, 
however, these four classes are regarded as the 
original castes. In the Institutes of Maim a 
separate origin is assigned to each, and all the 
better known castes existing at the time and place 
of the compilation of this gieat work aie traced to 
various kinds of cross-breeding. 1 The Nishadas, 
or fishermen, e.g , are said tp be descended fiom 
unions of Brahman men and Sudra lvonien (Manu, 
x. 8), while the Chandals are held to be the off- 
spring of Sildra men and Brahman women (x. 12, 
16). That some castes have sprung from nnsce- 
enation is known ; and examples of this have 
een given above. But it is quite eeitain that all 
castes have not originated in that way. We have 
already seen that most of them ow f o their origin 
to function, but that some are racial, being com- 
posed of tubes that have entered the fold of 
Hinduism, while otheis are descended from the 
adherents of various sects, and others are due to 
ci oss-bi ceding. This, however, merely shows the 
sources from which the existing castes have been 
denved. 

It is not so easy to say what gave rise to the 
caste system, or wliy social distinctions and obser- 
vances have acquired in India a rigidity to which 
there is no parallel anywhere else in the world. 
It is not possible within the limits of the present 
article to review the various theories which have 
been put forward in explanation of this pheno- 
menon. It must suffice to enumerate briefly the 
causes which, in the opinion of the writer, have 
given rise to it. I 11 the first place, there was 
the prejudice, common to the Aryans and the 

1 Manu's Institutes was originally a local code compiled 
between the 5th and 2nd cent B c. by various authors of tho 
Manava tribe of Brahmans It only gradually obtained general 
acceptance amongst the whole body of Hindus At the time in 
question caste was far less fixed than it is now, t g. the off- 
spring of a Brahman father and a SQdra mother could in the 
seventh generation rise to Br&hmanical rank (Manu, x 64) 
Various instances of intermarriage between the members of 
different castes are met with in the Mahdbhdrata , and it is 
there stated that m the PanJ&b a Brahman may become a 
K$atriya, a VaUya, a Sudra, or even a barber. 
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various aboriginal tribes, against giving a daughter 
in marriage outside the tribal limits. There was 
also, after a time, amongst the Aryans, a strong 
feeling that it was desirable, so far as possible, 
to avoid intermarrying or eating with persons of 
lower social rank. There was a still stronger 
feeling amongst this fair race against any sort of 
social intercourse with the despised black abori- 
gines — a feeling winch linds its counterpart at the 
present day in the attitude of the Boers towards 
the Kafirs. Some sections of the Aryans came to 
India with comparatively few women, and these 
were, perforce, compelled to take wives from 
amongst the aborigines. The children of such 
mixea unions held a lower position than those of 
pure race, and were, no doubt, divided amongst 
themselves, like the quadroons and octoroons of 
America. The rivalry amongst these half-breeds 
accentuated the already strong sense of racial 
cleavage. With the progress of Hinduism, social 
distinctions based on colour 1 and pride of race 
were complicated by further distinctions babed on 
ceremonial practices, such as the observance or 
non-observance of certain rules of conduct and of 
certain restrictions in the matter of food and dunk, 
while some pursuits were regarded as less reput- 
able than others. 

It Is not necessary to discuss here how far these considera- 
tions of ceremonial purity were of Aryan origin, or how far they 
were derived from the aborigines amongst whom, at the present 
day, they are often well recognized A Kharia, for instance, 
will eat rice with no one but a member of his own family , and a 
Mundari, after a long absence, may not enter his house until 
his wife has come out and washed his feet, m token of her belief 
that, while away from home, he has done nothing to make him- 
self unfit to be a member of his community. 

The result of the development of the ideas and 
prejudices enumerated above was that society 
gradually became divided into a number of well- 
marked groups. The tendency of the members of 
each group was to hold aloof from all outsiders, 
and the belief gradually gained ground that they 
were descended from a common source. It has 
already been stated that such an idea easily 
gains credence m India. With the giowth of this 
belief in a common origin the tendency would 
steadily become stronger for each gioup to regard 
itself as a separate entity. Marriage and social 
intercourse between the different groups would 
thus tend to become more and more unusual ; and 
in a country like India, where so much regard is 
paid to custom, that which is unusual boon comes 
to he regarded as wrong and unlawful. 

The next, and crucial, stage m the development 
of the caste system had its origin amongst the 
functional groups. These groups or gilds gradu- 
ally organized themselves for craft purposes under 
panchayats , or councils of headmen. The primary 
duty of the panchayats was to settle all questions 
connected with the craft by which the members 
of the gild gained their living, and to prevent 
outsiders from competing with them ; but they 
raduallv arrogated greater powers to themselves, 
rst dealing with disputes between members of 
the gild, and afterwards taking cognizance of all 
breaches of the social rules by which it was 
thought that the members of the gild ought to 
he guided. The Indian is distinguished from 
the European by his lack of personal indepen- 
dence. He is afraid to stand alone, or to do any- 
thing of which Ins society disapproves. He is in 
constant dread of offending his neighbours ; and if 
by mischance he does so, he is easily induced to 
remove the cause of offence, 3 This lack of in- 
dependence, which accounts for the absence of any 

i To this day, amongst the higher castes, it is much easier to 
find a husband for a girl of fair complexion than for one who is 
dark 

3 It is difficult to say how far this characteristic is a cause, 
and how far an effect, of the caste system, but it is certainly 
not wholly an effect. 


counter-demonstrations by loyalists during the 
earlier stages of the recent unrest in India, made 
it easy for the pailchdyat, repiesentmg the gild as 
a body, to enforce on its individual members the 
views which were generally held regaidmg inter- 
course with pel sons outside the gild. Inter- 
marriage and commensality were thus m course 
of time prohibited absolutely, and the idea that 
each group was an entirely separate entity became 
stronger than ever. Hence arose, amongst the 
functional castes, the rigidity that distinguishes 
the Indian caste system from other social group- 
ings which at first sight seem to beai some resem- 
blance to it, such as the trade gilds of mediaeval 
Europe, or the constitution of society which the 
Theodosian code sought to lay down for the 
Western Roman Empire in the early part of tho 
5th century. The process of development was so 
slow and gradual tliat no one ever realized that 
any change had taken place. 

The example set by the functional groups was 
followed by other groups, not consciously, hut 
merely through the influence which it had in 
strengthening the aheady existing sentiments of 
social exclusiveness and developing the general 
feeling that any breach of established custom con- 
stituted an ollcnce which it was the duty of the 
community to take cognizance of. Caste in its 
present form thus became a universal feature of 
the Hindu social system. It is noteworth} 7 , how- 
ever, that even now the restrictions aie greater 
and more readily enforced amongst the functional 
groups than amongst tho higher castes, which 
have no panchayats . There are some exceptions 
(notably amongst the Brahmans of Bengal, who 
suffer from a peeuhaily complicated and harassing 
senes of restrictions on marriage), but these are 
due to special circumstances and not to a natural 
process of evolution. 

This final development of the caste system 
appears to have taken place, not in the Panjab, 
which was first occupied by the Aiyan tribes, hut 
further east, possibly in the ancient kingdom of 
Magadha Even at the present day, caste is far 
weaker in the Panj&b than elsewhere, and it has 
obtained its fullest development, so far as the idea 
of pollution is concerned, amongst the Dravidians 
of Southern India, wheie a man of high caste must 
purify himself, not merely if he touches a man of 
very low caste, hut even if he passes neai him 

It lias often been said that caste is an invention 
of the Brahmans ; hut tins does not seem to be the 
case. The Brahmans have had a powerful voice 
in determining the relative rank of the different 
castes, but they have not gieatly concerned them- 
selves with their internal ailairs oi with the pro- 
cesses of fusion and scission by which the castes of 
the present day have been evolved. The only 
Brahmans interested m such matters are those 
who minister to the individual castes, and such 
Brahmans would seldom have much influence with 
the higher ranks of the sacerdotal community. 
To the high-class Brahman the only points of 
interest in regard to the great majority of castes 
are whether or no he may accept certain services at 
their hands, and whether or no then touch or 
proximity pollutes. 

16. Social precedence of caste. — The Aryans, 
as we have aheady seen, prided themselves on 
their fair skins and fine featuies, and held in 
derision tho black colour and coarse physiognomy 
of the eailiei inhabitants. They icgarded them- 
selves as fai superior, not only to the aborigines, 
but also to the mixed bleed resulting from unions 
between the two races. They claimed to he 
specially favoured of the gods ; and in token of 
tliis their sons assumed the sacied tluead at a 
ceremony of spiritual birth, performed before 
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reaching the age of puberty, whence they were 
known as ‘twice-born.’ The Aryans weie mostly 
pnests, warriors, and merchants, coriespondmg 
to the Brahmans, Ksatriyas, and Vaisyas of 
Manu. There was a long struggle for pre- 
cedence between the Biahrnans, or priests, and the 
Ksatriyas, or political leaders In othei countries 
a similar rivalry has generally resulted in the 
triumph of the tempoial powei over the spiritual, 
but in India the reverse has been the case The 
caste system, with its watertight compartments, 
has always been adverse to the establishment of a 
regular political organization, while the great 
importance attached to leligious lites and cere- 
monial observances has enabled the priestly caste 
to aggiandize itself to an extent wholly unknown 
elsewhere. The supremacy of the Bulhmans has 
now become one of the caidinal doctrines of 
Hinduism ; so much so, that orthodox Sudias of 
the old school will not break then fast until they 
have sipped water which a Brahman lias sanctified 
by dipping his toe into it. The Ksatriyas take 
rank next to the Brahmans, and then the Vaisyas. 
As already explained, these terms are not genuine 
caste names, but various castes are recognized as 
falling within their scope, and take rank accord- 
ingly. The Khatns and Rajputs, for example, are 
held to be Ksatriyas, while the Agarwals and 
Oswals are regaidea as Vaisyas. To tins category 
also belong several castes, such as the Prabhus 
of Bombay and the Kayasths of Bengal, whose 
claims to be identified with the ancient Ksatriyas 
are not fully admitted, but who, for all practical 
purposes, are allowed much the same status as 
if they were. Some, at least, of the ‘ twice-born * 
castes contain, as we have seen, considerable non- 
Aryan accretions ; but the process of absorption 
has been so gradual and imperceptible that their 
status has not been afFected by it. 

The other castes fall broadly into two categories 
— the clean castes, with, m Northern India, a 
varying infusion of Aryan blood, whose members 
are more or less orthodox in their religious and 
social practices, and upon whom the ‘twice- born’ 
depend for vanous domestic and other services 
which are not of a degrading nature ; and the 
unclean castes of sweepers, basket- makers, field - 
labourers, etc. The latter are mainly abouginal 
castes of the tribal type ; they entered the fold of 
Hinduism at a comparatively recent date, and are 
still more or less addicted to unorthodox piactices. 
Within these two main categories there are 
numerous gradations, according to the oxtent to 
which the religious observances ordained by the 
Sastras are followed, the tiaditional occupation of 
the caste, and the material well-being of its 
members. 

The first great test of the social position of a 
caste is whether Brahmans will act as its pnests, 
and if so, what their status is in the hierarchical 
community. A Biahman loses in social estimation 
if he acts as priest to any but those of ‘ twice-born ’ 
rank, but he is not actually degraded for perform- 
ing the priestly office for castes regarded as clean 
Sudras. Castes that enjoy the services of good 
Brfihmans may thus at once be separated from 
those whose Brahmans are degraded. Similarly, 
those that are ministered to by degraded Brahmans 
rank higher than those that have no Brahmans at 
all. Another general criterion is whethei the 
higher castes will take food or water fiom a man 
of the caste under consideration. Certain castes 
are treated as clean in some localities where the 
higher castes have need of their services, and un- 
clean in others where they are not needed. Ganges 
water is less easily defiled than ordinary water, and 
may sometimes be taken when the latter may not. 
Similarly, food cooked with qhl (clarified butter) 


may often be taken where food cooked with water 
is tabu. A gieat deal depends on whethei Brah- 
mans will accept hospitality from a caste, and if 
so, whether they will eat all kinds of food in their 
houses, or only food cooked with gh%. The estima- 
tion in which the diflerent castes are held is 
indicated by the order in which they arc placed 
at public banquets at which Brahmans are piesent, 
ana it is also reflected in the attitude of the 
barbei s and washermen. The latter will not wash 
for the lower castes, nor will the former shave 
them ; there are some, moreover, whom they will 
shave, but whose finger-nails they will not pare ; 
and others, again, whose finger-nails they will pare, 
but not the nails of their toes. The castes from 
whom water may not be taken may further bo 
subdivided according to the degree to which then 
touch or presence causes pollution. In some cases 
the touch of a low-caste man makes it necessary 
for a man of higher caste to bathe and change his 
clothes. In others, his entry into a house defiles 
all the water therein, which must forthwith be 
thrown away. In othei s again, his touch defiles 
hukka water. Even wells are regarded as polluted 
if certain low-caste men draw water from them. 
Some low castes are regarded as so unclean that 
they may not enter the courtyards of the great 
temples, and in extreme cases they are compelled 
to live by themselves on the outskirts of the village. 
Much depends on the ceremonial observances of a 
caste. Those that forbid widow re-marriage rank 
higher than those that permit it. The castes whose 
widows live an ascetic life enjoy a higher status on 
that account. The eating of beef, pork, and fowls, 
and the drinking of wine, tend to lower a caste in 
comparison with others whose members abstain 
from such things. 

The precise circumstances which determine the status of a 
caste vary in different parts of the country. In some parts, for 
example, only the lowest castes allow widows to re-marry, while 
in others only the highest forbid them to do so In some parts 
a man will not take water from any one of lower casto than his 
own , but elsewhere, notably in Nep4l f people are not nearly so 
particular In some parts, again, as in Orissa, only the lowest 
castes will drink wine, while In others the practice is nearly 
universal. 

The racial considerations which have been referred to as 
underlying the differences of social rank apply only to Northern 
India, where the influence assigned to them is supported by the 
evidence of anthropometry. The Aryans had flne noses, while 
those of the Oravidians were broad ; and Sir Herbert HlBley, 
after taking a great number of measurements of the features of 
different castes, announced as one of his mam conclusions, that, 
as a rule, the social position of a caste vanes inversely with the 
width of the noses of its members This generalization, it should 
be pointed out, applies only to the castes in a particular area 
A low-caste man in the Panj&b, where the Arvan element is 
strongest, would usually have a finer nose than a high-caste man 
in Bengal, where almost all castes have a large admixture of 
Mongolian blood. In the south there is little or no racial differ- 
ence between the high castes and the low ; and here the arrange 
ment of social precedence is largely imitative. The priests have 
obtained the name and rank of Brahmans. Military tribes, like 
the Razu, have gamed recognition as Ksatriyas , and traders, like 
the Komati, as Vai4yas } while the inferior castes take the rank 
assigned to the groups in Upper India with similar occupations 
and social practices The most noticeable difference is that in 
Southern India the lowest castes are regarded as so unclean that 
they pollute even without touching. A Kanivan, for example, 
causes pollution to a Brahman if he comes within 32 feet of him, 
and a NAyar is polluted at a distance of 24 feet. Nearly one- 
fourth of the Hindus of the Madras Presidency belong to this 
oategory. 

17. Caste changes. — In view of the rigidity of 
the rules prohibiting intermarriage and com- 
mensal lty between the members of different castes, 
it might be supposed that each group must be 
permanently separated from every other group, 
and that no changes can now take place This, 
however, is not altogether correct. At the present 
day changes are rare, but they do occasionally 
occur. We have already seen how groups may be 
thrown oil from one caste and gradually joined to 
another. A section of a caste (say jSarftk) takes to 
a new occupation, such as weaving, in some locality 
where the number of members of the T&nti, or 
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regular weaving caste, is insufficient to meet the 
needs of the community. This section of the 
Sarftks gets known as Sarfiki Tanti. In course of 
time the persons concerned come to regard them- 
selves as a sub-caste of Tanti, and assimilate their 
social practices to those of that caste ; then pail- 
chayats work, when occasion arises, m consultation 
with those of other Tanti sub-castes, and the 
connexion between them, in favourable circum- 
stances, becomes closei and closer until all traces 
of the original distinction are lost. There are some 
castes, such as the Cliasas and Khand&its of Orissa 
or the Kftyasths and Sudras of East Bengal, which 
are nearly allied, though one ranks higher than 
the other. In such cases it is not unusual for 
members of the lower caste who rise in life to pass 
in course of time from tho lower group to the 
higher. They begin by paying large sums for 
brides from the higher caste, and gradually become 
more and more closely associated with it, until, 
after several generations, their connexion with the 
lower caste is lost sight of, and they are regarded 
as genuine members of the higher. 

A considerable number of the castes of inferioi 
status are willing to admit outsiders of higliei 
social position who may wish to join their com- 
munity. In such cases the newcornei is adopted 
formally as a caste- brother, much in the same way 
as a man who has no son of his body takes one by 
adoption. Such cases, however, are very rare. 
They occur only when a man has been ejected from 
his own group, or when he is so infatuated with a 
girl of interior rank that he is willing to saerihce 
everything in order to take her as his wife 

When a caste is prosperous beyond its neighbouis, 
its members often becomo discontented with the rank 
assigned to them, and seek to change it. They 
cannot dispute the theory that caste is peimanent 
and immutable, for Hindu society would never 
listen to such a heterodox idea. They therefore 
enlist the aid of fiction. They claim to be de- 
scended from some source other than that previously 
assigned to them ; and if they can induce the 
Brahmans to endorse their claim, they often end 
by gaming general recognition for it, in spite of 
the opposition of rival castes who are adveisely 
affected by their change of status. 

In early times, rulers belonging to a low caste or 
to an aboriginal tribe were frequently, with the 
whole of their caste or tribe, promoted to Ksatnya 
rank by their obsequious priests. Here again the 
aid of fiction was invoked. The most common 
device was to trace their origin to certain K^atnyas 
who concealed their real sUtus and assumed the 
guise of men of low caste in order to escape from 
Para6ur&ma, when that great Brahman protagonist 
was engaged in his attempt to extirpate the 
whole of the K$atriya race. When their political 
supremacy came to an end, these pseudo- Ksatriy as 
generally sank to their old position, saving such of 
their loaders as, by intei marriage, had succeeded 
in forming genuine Rajput connexions. There aie, 
at the present day, many low castes whose claims 
to Kyatriya rank are a reminiscence of their former 
political ascendancy. 

In the days of Hindu kings, the relative rank 
of the different castes was determined by the ruler 
himself, usually after consulting his Brahmans; 
and without his sanction, which would be given 
only for special reasons, no caste was allowed to 
set up spurious claims. The British Government 
does not interfere in such matters ; and in various 
parts of the country numeious castes aie taking 
advantage of its toleiance, and attempting to 
obtain a higher status than that which has hitherto 
been accoraed to them. 

The Bengal Tells, for example, have largely deserted their 
traditional occupation of oil-pressing m favour of trade, and are 


a fairly prosperous community Under Warren Hastings, a high 
official, who belonged to their community, having amassed a 
great fortune, offered a munificent gift to the temple of Pun, in 
the hope of raising the status of his caste The local priests 
refused to accept the gift from a member of a caste which was 
then regarded as unclean Tho would-be donor appealed to the 
pandits of Hooghly and Nabadwip, and persuaded them to decide 
that the Bengal Tell is a trading caste, deriving its name, not 
from tel % * oil,* but from the tula % or ‘ balance/ used by traders in 
their business. In consequence of this ruling the Telia in Bengal 
proper are now regarded as a clean Sudra caste, but m other 
parts of India they are still regarded as unclean These Bengal 
Telis are gradually changing their name to Tili t while their 
original designation is being assumed by the Kalus, another caste 
of oil-pressers, whose social position is still very low. In the same 
Province the Chftsi Kaibarttas pretend to be identical with the 
Mahisya, an extinct caste of much respectability. 

18. Modern disintegrating tendencies. — It is 
frequently said that the influence of British civiliza- 
tion is tending to break down the barriers of caste, 
and to a certain extent this is undoubtedly the 
case. With the advent of railways, the growth of 
trade, and the introduction of machinery, the old 
social oiganization has become unsuitable to modern 
conditions. Many of the old village industries 
have become unprofitable, while a great and grow- 
ing demand has sprung up for labour m mines and 
nulls and workshops oi all kinds. In all directions 

f )coplo are deserting their traditional means of 
ivelihood in favour of new and more prohtable 
vocations, and a man’s caste is no longei, as it 
once was, a fairly certain index to his occupation. 
High castes and low aie necessarily thrown to- 
gether in railway carriages, and in the crowded 
streets of big towns. It is impossible for a man of 
high caste on a journey to preserve that aloofness 
which he maintains in ms own village, or to purify 
himself eveiy time he comes in contact with men 
of low caste, or to be as particular as he should be 
in legard to what lie eats and drinks. Conse- 
quently, on journeys and in towns the old rules 
are no longer rigidly observed. But there is no 
sign of any such relaxation amongst the masses in 
then ordinary village life. There they are just as 
particular as ever they were. Amongst the higher 
and better educated classes there is, no doubt, a 
general feeling that many of the lestnctions of the 
caste system are absurd Away from home they 
will often indulge in food cooked by Muhammadans 
in the European style, including even beef ; and 
the more advanced will not hesitate to sit down to 
table, not only with Hindus of other castes, but 
also with Europeans and Muhammadans, although 
in their own homes the fear of giving otlence to their 
more orthodox caste-fellows leads them to observe 
the established rules and proprieties. So long as 
they do this, their laxity elsewhere is tacitly con- 
doned. 

Perhaps the stiongest lestraming influence 
hitherto has been that of the female members of 
the family. Brought up in seclusion and without 
much education, and seldom leaving home, the 
women of the family are tenacious of the old 
obsei vances and restrictions, and regard any de- 
parture from them with tho greatest disfavour 
There have recently, however, been signs of a great 
change in the treatment of Hindu ladies of high 
caste. Following the example of the Brahmos, 
Hindu {gentlemen are now becoming anxious to 
give their daughters a good education. They are 
also beginning to peiceive the evils of the pardu 
system, which the Hindus adopted from the 
Muhammadans. The more advanced among them 
no longer hesitate to let their wives go unveiled 
when away from home, or w T hen taking an evening 
drive. They have also of late, in Calcutta at least, 
encouraged them to attend various meetings, mostly 
of a political character. It is now’ only a matter of 
time for females of the educated classes to appear 
fieely in public ; and when they do so. the restric- 
tions of the caste system amongst the educated 
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classes, so far as ordinary social intercourse is 
concerned, are doomed. Eie uneducated masses, 
however, are far more conservative than the edu- 
cated few, and it may he doubted whether they will 
quickly imitate their example in these mafctcis. 
Nor is it likely that even the educated c lasses will, 
for many years to come, make much pi ogress m the 
direction of emancipating themselves from the 
tangled matrimonial restiictions which aie the 
essence of the caste system It is true that girls 
of the higher castes, m many cases, are no longer 
given in marriage at so early an age as formeily, 
but the improvement in this lespect is perhaps due 
quite as much to the difficulty and expense of 
obtaining suitable bridegrooms as to a growing 
sense of the evils arising from child maiiiage. The 
most noticeable of the efforts yet made to break 
down injurious rules is in connexion with child 
widows. In early times, young girls who had lo^t 
their husbands prior to cohabitation were allowed 
to marry again. Subsequently, however, they were 
forbidden to do so. The result is that all over 
India large numbers of child widows are condemned 
to a life of celibacy and austerity. Educated 
opinion is beginning to recognize the folly and 
injustice of this rule, and cases sometimes occur 
in which virgin widows are allowed by their parents 
to nmriy again The opposition to such main ages 
is still very strong, and comparatively few men 
have hitherto ven tilled to face it. The number, 
however, is increasing slowly, and it is perhaps 
only a matter of a few years for this harsh rule to 
disappear. In other directions there are few signs 
of relaxation. A man is under the same obliga- 
tions as ever to find a suitable bridegroom for his 
daughter, and the bridegroom price is, if anything, 
steadily rising. The evil is great and well recog- 
nized, but it is one with which the community 
seems unable to cope. 

Two more tendencies to change remain to be 
noticed. Converts to Christianity or Muham- 
madanism are freely admitted to the society of 
persons professing those religions, but hitherto they 
have been unable to resume their place amongst 
the Hindus, however much they might wish to do 
so. Educated Hindus have of late become very 
much alive to the fact that other communities are 
growing at their expense, and a movement is in 
progress to enable persons who have left their 
ranks to return, and even to encourage them to do 
so. This movement has not yet perhaps made 
much headway, but at Etawah, m the United 
Provinces, neaily four hundred Rajputs, whose 
ancestors became Muhammadans in the time of 
Aurangzib, were recently taken hack into caste, 
after an interesting ceremony of pm lfi cation. 

Lastly, the ascendancy of the Brahmans is not 
what it was. The spread of Western education has 
disseminated ideas of equality, and men are no 
longer prepared to admit the suporiouty of their 
neighbours merely because they belong to a caste 
which is supposed to stand on a highei level. The 
higher castes no more enjoy special privileges or 
immunity from the ordinary tribunals. In the eye 
of the law all men are equal. The man of low 
caste is no longer compelled to leave the road when 
a man of high caste passes, or to shout out when 
walking at night to give earning of Ins approach, 
or, as was sometimes the case formerly, to paint on 
his forehead the emblem of his degrading occupa- 
tion. Education is no longer confined to the hignci 
castes ; nor is there anything to prevent a man of 
low caste from becoming a schoolmastei, a pleader, 
or even a magistrate. Appointments under the 
British Government are given solely on the ground 
of ment, and without regard to considerations of 
caste. The Sastras, which were once the monopoly 
of the Brahmans, are no longer sealed books to the 


lower castes, many of whose members are quite 
competent to study them for themselves. These 
changes are distasteful to many of the less liberal- 
minded among the higher castes, and they account, 
in pait, for the hostility which some of them feel 
towaids the present system of Government. 

19 . Caste and religion — Although no one who 
is not a Hindu (or tTain) can belong to a Hindu 
caste, the fact remains that there is no necessary 
connexion between a man’s caste and lus religious 
beliefs, ne must submit to various rules and 
restrictions, and perform various ceiemonies of the 
nature already indicated, but so long as he does 
that, and does not openly dispute the supremacy 
of the Brahmans, or deny the tiuth of the Hindu 
Scriptures as a whole, he may believe (or disbelieve) 
what he likes, without let or hindrance, and with- 
out in any way injuring his social position or 
restricting the circle within which he can form 
matrimonial alliances. The fact is that caste is a 
social rather than a religious institution. It has 
grown up amongst the Hindus ; and so much is said 
about it in Hindu lehgious books that it is often 
very difficult to say wheie caste begins and religion 
ends. Hence has arisen the common, hut mistaken, 
idea that caste is an invention of the Biahmans, 
and the still more common, but equally erroneous, 
belief that the Bi .1 limans have taken the leading 
part m its evolution and mthe elaboration of caste 
lilies and lest notions. The Brahmans have un- 
doubtedly always done their utmost to advance 
their own interests and to make the supremacy of 
the hierarchy sure and undisputed. But the 
development of the other castes has been controlled 
and guided by their own headmen, advised, it may 
be, by the caste Brahmans , 1 but otherwise quite 
independently, except in so far as, on rare occa- 
sions, they were compelled by some Hindu ruler, 
such as Ballala Sen ot Bikrampur, in East Bengal, 
to adopt some new rule or procedure. 

20 . Caste amongst other religious communities. 
— (1) Jams . — Amongst the Jains, caste follows 
much the same lines as amongst the Hindus. 
There are, indeed, certain castes, such as the 
Agarw&ls and Oswals, some of whose members are 
Hindus, while others aie Jams. This difference of 
religion does not operate as a bar to marriage ; a 
Hindu Oswal, for instance, may marry one who is 
a Jam. In parts of Southern India the Jams 
appear to form a separate community of the nature 
or an ordinary caste The number of these Jains 
is, however, very small 

(2) Christians . — The Roman Catholic Missions 
in India allow their converts to retain their original 
caste distinctions, but this is forbidden by the 
Anglican and other Protestant Missions The 
latter, however, have not always succeeded m 
wholly obliterating the distinctions of caste, and 
converts from the higher ranks of Hinduism are 
sometimes reluctant to eat with or marry persons 
of inferior origin, especially m places where large 
numbers of converts were made at one time, as m 
Nadia during the famine of 1838. 

(3) Muhammadans. — The conventional division 
of Indian Muhammadans is into four groups : 
Shaikh, Saiad, Mughal, and Pathan. Persons who, 
at the present day, describe themselves as Mughals 
and Pathfins are usually descended, at least on the 

1 The status of the Br&hmans who act as priests to the lower 
castes varies with that of the castes to which they minister ; and, 
as has already been stated, the status of the latter depends 
largely on the extent to which they conform to the practices of 
the higher castes. It follows that their own interest, as well os 
the bias derived from the study of the Sastras, would lead these 
Brahmans to exert their influence in the direction of encourag- 
ing orthodoxy But they are dependent for their livelihood on 
the castes to which they are attached, and the last word rests, 
not with them, but with the caste headmen. The great number 
of unorthodox practices which still exist amongst many castes 
shows how small their influence really is. 
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male side, from immigrants belonging to these 
races, but no such inference can be drawn from 
the use of the words Saiad and Shaikh. The real 
meaning of Saiad is a descendant of 'Ah, Muham- 
mad’s son-in-law, by his wife Fatima, and a £ UutiJth 
is an Arab. In India, howevei, the former term n 
appropiiated fiecly by Muhammadans of any class 
who have acquired wealth and a good social posi- 
tion, while the latter is often used indiscriminately 
by all local converts to Muhammadanism — and the 
majority of Indian Muhammadans are of this 
category — who do not belong to one or other of 
those functional groups of which no note is taken 
in the conventional classification of Muhammadans 
referred to above. This is especially the case m 
Bengal. In Northern India conversion to Islam 
does not so much affect a man’s social status, and 
many castes, such as Rajput, Gujar, and Jilt, are 
divided into two sections, one consisting of Muham- 
madans and the other of Hindus. The so-called 
Shaikhs are for the most part cultivators. Many 
of those who claim the title are known to others 
by less complimentary names, such as Nao-Muslim 
or Nasya 

The Muhammadans themselves recognize two 
main social divisions : Ashr&f, or noble, including 
all undoubted descendants of foreigners and con- 
verts from the higher Hindu castes, and Ajlaf, 01 
common people. The latter term compnses all 
local converts of low origin, including most of the 
Shaikhs, and the various functional groups, such as 
Joliiha, or weaver; Dhunia, or cotton-carder; Khulu, 
or oil-presser; Darzi, 01 tailoi; Hajjam, or baiber; 
Kunjia, or greengrocer; and many others These 
functional groups have panchdyats who manage 
their affaits, and who, m many parts, exercise 
almost as rigorous a control as the managing body 
of a Hindu caste. Amongst the social offences of 
which they take cognizance are the eating of 
forbidden food, adulteiy, divorcing a wife without 
due cause, making a false accusation against a 
caste-fellow, and marrying persons not belonging 
to the group. The same state of things prevails in 
Upper India amongst those who have become 
Muhammadans without giving up their original 
caste distinctions. Such persons not only remain 
in their original social group, but also preserve 
most of the restrictions on social intercourse, inter- 
marriage, and the like, which they observed when 
still Hindus. Except in Upper India, the Muham- 
madans who do not Delong to the above-mentioned 
functional groups, i e . the Ashraf and the cultivat- 
ing Shaikhs, have usually no pailchayats. They 
are thus more free to follow their own inclinations, 
and there are, therefoie, fewer lestnctions on 
marriage. The pudo of blood amongst those of 
foreign descent is, howevei, considerable. They 
keep a careful lecord of theii traditions and family 
connexions, and it is the general practice for a 
Saiad to marry a Saiad, a Pathan a rathan, and so 
forth. But so long as both parties belong to the 
Ashritf community, no slur attaches to mixed 
marriages. On the othei hand, intermairiage 
between Ashrfii and Ajlaf is reprobated, ami it is 
seldom that a man of the lughei class will give his 
daughter to one of the louver. It is not so objec- 
tionable for an Ashraf man to take a wife fiom 
amongst the Ajlaf, but he is looked down on if he 
does so, unless lie has already one wife of lus own 
class. Amongst the cultivating Shaikhs the restric- 
tions on marriage are slight. 

The extent of the control exercised by the 
paflchdyats in the case of the functional groups 
varies m different parts of the country ; but where 
it is fully developed the groups concerned constitute 
regular castes of the Hindu pattern. There arc 
fewer restrictions on eating with members of othei 
groups than there are amongst the Hindus; but the 


rule that a man may not marry outside the limits 
of his own group or pass from one group to another 
is equally rigid. Theie is, however, this marked 
diflcience, that although a Dam cannot become a 
Dhunia, or a Dhunia a Jolftha, there is no gieat 
difficulty in the way of a member of any of these 
giouns who uses m life joining the ianks of the 
Shaikhs or even of the Ashraf. Theie is a well- 
known pioverb, ‘Last yeai I was a Jolalia, this 

car I am a Shaikh ; next year, if puces rise, I shall 

e a Saiad.’ A well-to-do man of a functional group 
will often drop the functional designation, call 
himself Shaikh, and, by dint of hospitality, secure 
for himself a ciicle of friends from the poorer 
membeis of the Ashr&f community. He will then 
marry into an Ashraf family, possibly of doubtful 
status, and his son may hope to be recognized as a 
true Ashraf. These changes are accompanied by a 
gradual change of name. A hypothetical Meher- 
ulla, for example, will become first Meheiuddin, 
then Meheruddm Muhammad, and then Muham- 
mad Meheruddin. He will next prefix Maulvi to 
his name and add Ahmad, and wall hnally blossom 
into Maulvi Muhammad Meheruddm Ahmad 

To sum up, it may be said that, though caste is 
unknown to the Muhammadan religion, it exists in 
full foice amongst many of the Muhammadans of 
Upper India, and m all parts of the country 
amongst the functional groups that form the lower 
strata of the community. The other Indian 
Muhammadans, though they do not recognize 
caste, have, nevertheless, been so far influenced 
by the example of their Hindu neighbours that 
they have become far more particular about their 
matrimonial alliances than are their co- religionists 
elsewhere. 
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CASUISTRY (Lat casus , ‘a case,’ i e, tech- 
nically, a case of conscience when conscience is in 
a strait between two or more courses, whether 
relative to action in the lutuie or to blame- 
woithiness, greater or less, on account of past 
deeds) — i. Definition and scope. — 

On the general principle, ‘ Do m Romo as the Romans do,’ 
casuistry may be described as a particular development of 
accommodation (q v ), although it does not represent this 
term in any of its common usages Modern science has taken 
the word over from theology Thus we lia\ e accommodation 
in biology, when adjustment to environment modifies function , 
in psychology, a principle of accommodation operates when the 
mind alters its internal dispositions by acquisitions of new 
elements , in vision, when the crystalline lens is adjusted for 
vision at different distances But, prior to the discoveries 
which rendered these meanings possible, ‘ accommodation ’ had 
been employed to designate attitudes in religion, or, strictly 
speaking, in theology Primarily, the term had reference to 
the condescension of Divine grace to human frailty , secondarily, 
to human relations connected with doctrinal interpretation 
An initiate might expound a doctrine, not fully and unreservedly, 
but with reference to the preparation of his hearers to receive 
less or more of its import As concerns catechumens, this 
procedure was earlier than Christianity, and possibly passed 
over into it from paganism, especially from the Mysteries (for 
NT examples cf Mk Jn 1612 Ac 16^ 2in 27, i Co 3», He 612). 
In this sense the accommodation may be said to have had a 
moral end — the gradual preparation of the inexperienced to 
receive the whole truth Incompetence was assumed, and the 
effort was to proceed so that misunderstanding might be pre- 
vented The young or the convert might vory well f&ll into 
error unless the truth were accommodated to their immaturity 
or to their intellectual and moral condition Plainly enough, 
two aspects are involved There might be a formal accommo- 
dation— in method, as by parable, metaphor, analogy ; or 
there might be a material accommodation — of the kind illus- 
trated classically iti the naturalism of the 18th cent, theological 
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rationalists (cf G. T Zach&ria, Doct, Chr. xnstitutio , 1773 , 
D F. Strauss, Das Leben Jesu t 1836, Eng tr ‘ 2 by Marian 
Evans, 1892) In both instances application of general prin- 
ciples to particular cases is involved But, furthei, the 
accommodation might serve, not simply to prepare the way for 
reception of the truth, but rather to conceal the truth In 
this latter sense, manj r writers, particulaily Protestants, would 
view casuistry as a case of accommodation But the subject is 
so large, and has been surrounded with such misconception, 
that it must be treated upon its own merits 

Thanks to its historical association with the 
* Probabilism * (see Equiprobabilism) of the 
Jesuits, and to the powerful influence of Pascal’s 
Les Provinciates (1657), the technique of casuistry 
has almost disappeared fiom view m the Protestant 
world as an integral pait of scientific ethics. The 
decisive terms to which an authonty so gieat as 
Harnack commits himself may serve to show 
why : 

‘The comprehensive ethical handbooks of the Jesuits are in 
part monstra of abomination and storehouses of execrable sins 
and filthy habits, the description and treatment of which pro- 
voke an outcry of disgust. The most shocking things are here 
dealt with In a brazen-faced way by un wedded priests as men 
of special knowledge, not with the view of calling down with 
prophetic power upon the burden of horror a heavier burden of 
judgment, but often enough with the view of representing the 
most disgraceful thmgs as pardonable, and of snowing to the 
most regardless transgressors a way in which they may still 
always obtain the peace of the Church . . . Since the seven- 
teenth century, forgiveness of sins in the Catholic Church has 
become to a large extent a highly refined art . one learns how 
to receive confession and give the fitting absolution, as one 
learns the art of speculation in the exchange ’ (Hist of Dogma , 
Eng. tr. vii 101 ff , of. vi 160, 163 f , 169, 243 f , 256 f , 305 f ) 

On the practical side, too, the desuetude of con- 
fession, consequent upon the rejection of penance 
as a sacrament, has tended strongly to extrude 
overt casuistry from current moral theory ; as 
concerns system , it seems supeifluous. Accord- 
ingly, it is pertinent to recall that, although in its 
scientific aspect ethics is, strictly speaking, an 
integral part of speculative philosophy, involving 
constant reference to the fundamental problem ot 
reality, its relation to practice is such that the 
question of the connexion between the ideal and 
particular courses of action cannot but arise, even 
if the name of casuistry may have lapsed from 
usagje. The difficulties it was employed to designate 
persist still; they have altered their puiview 
greatly, hut they have not therefore disanpeaied 
(cf. F. II. Bradley, ‘Some Remarks on Punishment,’ 
in IJE lv. [April 1894] p. 269 f., despite what is 
said in Principles of Logic , 1883, p 247 f.). Even 
admitting that the moral judgments which guide 
the average man exhibit the universal in the parti- 
cular, it lemains true, nevertheless, that cases of 
dubiety do occur, when more or less specific 
reference to the ideal becomes necessary For 
instance, granted that the end be good, what are 
the best means towards its realization 9 (cf. T H. 
Green, Works , ii. 308 f , 335 f., 399 f., 427 f., 486 f., 
512 f., 536 f.) And if the ideal end be complex, 
in the sense that it is capable of analysis into 
factors, questions emerge identical in pnnciple 
with those of the subtleties symptomatic of the 
lower casuistry, and based on that higher, broader 
casuistry which grows inevitably fiom the indis- 
soluble relation between the individual and the 
social consciousness. The least edifying examples 
may be found in some con temporal y ‘problem’ 
plays and novels: we have a right to anticipate 
a scientific exhibition of others from piofcssed 
moralists (cf. L. T. Hohhouse, Morals m Evolution , 
1906, vol. l. ch. i., andSummaiy, p. 364; vol. ii. chs. 
vi.-viii.) and sociologists. Indeed, this is part of 
the important problem of ultimate validity, as 
contrasted with the historical problem of lefative 
origin in time. A recent writer of notable acute- 
ness has said : 

* So far as Ethics allows itself to give lists of virtues or ev en 
to name constituents of the Ideal, it is indistinguishable from 
Casuistry. Both alike deal with what is general, in the sense 
in which physics and chemistry deal with what is general 
For just as physics cannot rest content with the discovery 


that light is projiagated by waves of ether, but must go on to 
discover the particular nature of tho ether-waves corresponding 
to each several colour, so Casuistry, not content with the 
general law that charity is a virtue, must attempt to discover 
the relative merits of every different form of charity. Casuistry 
forms, therefore, part of the ideal of ethical science Ethics 
cannofcfcbe complete without it The defects of Casuistry are 
not defects of principle , no objection can be taken to its ann 
and object. It has failed only because it is far too difficult 
a subject to be treated adequately in our present state of know- 
ledge The casuist has been unable to distinguish, in the 
cases which he treats, those elements upon which their value 
depends Hence he often thinks two cases to be alike m respect 
of value, when in reality thej are alike only in some othei 
respect. It is to mistakes of this kind that the pernicious 
influence of such investigations has been due For Casuistry 
is the goal of ethical investigation. It cannot be safely at- 
tempted at the beginning of our studies, but only at the end * 
(G K Moore, Pnncipia Kthica , 1903, p 4f) 

Whenever moral noims have attained such de- 
finite formulation that they may, or must, be made 
objects of reflexion, difficulties cannot but arise 
regarding their application m particular cases ; 
and the term ‘ casuistry ’ indicates the systematic 
treatment of such cases with a view to their 
resolution before action, or, after a given action, 
to determine its relative guilt or excusability — all 
with reference to the unitary ideal. The nature 
of the ideal occupies a pivotal position, and, 
according as it is conceived, the casuistry will be 
broader and progressive, or merely technical and 
apt to engender evasion. It is also well to le- 
member that these studies have no inseparable 
connexion with religious or theological contro- 
versy, just as Physiology, as a pure science, has 
no necessaiy connexion with rival systems of 
Therapeutics, and is not atlected by errors in the 
physician’s practice. Moie pointedly, casuistry 
does not presuppose the confessional, or imply 
a system whereby the least possible requirements 
necessary to permit an act to pass bare muster 
are set foith as of design. For example, every one 
who is called upon to wnte a ‘character’ for a 
servant, or a ‘ certificate ’ on behalf of an applicant 
for a scholastic or other appointment, or to frame 
an advertisement of goods foi sale, must face 
casuistical questions more or less ; so must parents 
m training their childien, physicians m advising 
their patients, lawyeis in protecting their clients, 
judges in detei mining the import of statute law, 
mei chants in confoiming to the ‘custom of the 
trade,’ and average men in their daily relations 
with their kind. 

Thus the term * casuistry ’ may be used m two 
senses. (1) In the bioad ethical sense it indi- 
cates rational, and, too often, somewhat empnical 
analysis of particular problems incident to human 
conduct — of well-maiked classes of cases (e.$r. vivi- 
section, treatment of habitual criminals — ought 
they to be eliminated by law 9 ) These pioblems 
arise inevitably when a rule either seems to miss 
provision for a special case, or requires fresh 
interpretation relative to a combination of cir- 
cumstances that either are without obvious pre- 
cedent or are very exceptional. Regarded in 
this way, the procedure has no necessary connexion 
with the sinister meaning commonly associated with 
it in the popular mind. For instance, when a 
cultuie (or civilization) happens to be in a stage 
of transition, old conventions, consecrated supports 
of conduct, may have been undermined, and, 
newer judgments being fluid as yet, numerous 
occasions of dubiety may aiise, as during the 
Sophistic age in Greece, or during the Renaissance 
(Maehiavelli). Similarly, when positive law has 
reached definite embodiment, combinations of 
circumstances must arise to which the application 
of the legal letter is by no means clear. Hence 
the necessity for ‘judge-made’ or ‘case’ law, 
which plays so prominent a patt in tho judicial 
proceedings of modern peoples Fuither, diffi- 
culties often occur in the life of the average man, 
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when it is needful for him to be fully persuaded 
in his own mind — when he reverts to his clergy- 
man or lawyer for advice. In them likewise the 
broader casuistry has an office to poifoim, even 
although we do not so designate it. Probabilities 
and possibilities have to be considered before the 
fact ; after it, unfoieseen sequels may well raise 
questions of blameworthiness. Now, lawyer and 
physician, and, in a different way, the cleigy, 
can refer to a fixed or external body of know- 
ledge, of customary writ, whence to set out. The 
moralist is haidfy in the same situation, so 
casuistry too often comes to possess a different 
meaning when his advice is required. Jeiemy 
Taylor’s definition of conscience shows why : 
‘Conscience is the Mind of a Man governed by 
a Rule, and measured by the Proportions of Good 
and Evil, in Order to Piaetice ; viz. to conduct 
all our Relations, and all our intercom se between 
God, our Neighbours, and ourselves : that is, in all 
moral actions’ ( Ductor Dubitantuim [1600J, bk 1 . 
rule i.). The baie terms of this strange defini- 
tion— Rule, Good, Evil, Relations, God, Neigh- 
bours — demand extensive elucidation ; whereupon 
the broader casuistry arises. 

(2) In the narrower and more technical sense, 
casuistry presupposes (^) the existence of external 
mles, nonustic opinions, or systematic prescup 
tions (especially the last) ; .and (b) individual cases, 
pecuhai to sepaiate persons at paiticular times, 
when the approved sanctions seem doubtful oi 
silent, or lequne elucidation with a view to the 
justification of exceptions. It deals here with 
means of action m lclation to ends, and there 
is no reason why it should confine itself to abnoi- 
malities, as many seem to suppose This procedure 
may lead readily, however, to that ovei -subtle 
discussion of the ‘lightness’ or ‘wrongness’ of 
single acts, with reference to minimum reuuue- 
ments of an ecclesiastical or othei code, which has 
come to bo associated with casuistry as itb dis- 
tinguishing (and dangerous oi pernicious) featuie. 
The parent water records it as a pcisonal opinion 
that, owing to the whole natuie of the ethical 
theory appioved within the Latin obedience, this 
tendency can hardly ho eiadicated ; some Roman 
Catholics lean to this view themselves. Hence 
the sinister implications of the teim ‘casuistry,’ 
as in the paiallel case of ‘ sophistry.’ For, without j 
doubt, these prudent, mechanical analyses oi 
adjustments of pros and cons, with then mental 
lesoivations, probabilities, and expectations that 
ends may justify means, may descend easily to 
the level of vcibalism or hair-splitting, and result 
in a relaxation of principle distasteful to the 
moiftl standard of an age, and calculated to 
confuse the sense of right which governs the 
plain man almost automatically in the oidinary 
relations of life (cf. * ’Die Soi bonne Condemnation,’ 
in the Corpus Dortnuae , ed by C. M. Pfaff, 1718). 
This, in turn, may offer justification of acts in 
conflict with the conscientious scruples of the 
community. The reference to the ideal becomes 
obscured, and, this stage reached, anything may 

a >en. But this is reducing the matter to the 
of a practical art. Thus the dubious asso- 
ciations of casuistiy, especially for the modern 
mind, arise : it is held to depend upon an appeal 
to external sanctions. 

Taken in this, the narrow ecclesiastico-technical 
sense, casuistiy can he no more than an appendage 
ot ethics, a pmely secondary or, at best, supple- 
mental y division. It does nothing to elicit or 
formulate the natuie of ethical principles, nothing 
to elucidate the psychological chaiactci of motive, 
nothing to ground or guarantee the objective 
validity of norms, nothing to clarify the basis 
of l esponsibility and obligation ; in a word, it 
vol. hi. — 16 


presupposes theological ethics, and, this done, 
coniines itself to subjective and individual con- 
siderations, in the light of a pie-existent system. 
Now, ethics, as such, may formulate itself so 
as to leave little, if any, room for technical 
casuistry, as has been the fact with the main body 
of scientific ethics, particularly since Kant. On 
the other hand, ethics may eventuate into a de- 
partment of theology, and become a land of 
translation into human language of laws legarded 
as given by an extra-mundane cieatoi -judge. This 
view maintains itself in the Latin Church, and 
oilers scope for technical casuistry in the sense 
now under consideialion. Here, once more, cir- 
cumstances alter cases piofoundly; for, thanks 
to the practical needs of the Counter-Reformation, 
we may trace even a thud, and narrowest, accept- 
ation of the term. When the fourth Lateran 
Council (1215) made confession of sin obligatory 
upon the faithful at least once a year, the necess- 
ity for a ‘ science ’ which would adjust cases to 
‘ penance ’ or to guiltiness became clamant. Hence 
Moial Theology was developed in the Latin 
Church, and casuistiy took its place as the most 
important element in what might he termed, 
without offence, the science and ait of the con- 
fessional. As a direct consequence, there arose in 
tiie 17th cent, the great controversy between 
‘ Rigor is ts ’ and ‘ Laxists,’ which brought casuistry 
into disiepute as a bulwark of tergiversation, and 
an incentive to, oi at least justification of, evil- 
doing. Tiie need to win men hack to the bosom of 
the Church intensified this movement. Obviously 
enough, an outsider cannot pronounce with deci- 
sion on the practice of an organization bo extensive 
and complex as the Latin Chuich, wherein many 
shades oi usage and tlieoiy may co-exist. Nevei- 
theless, it is piohahly true that the present position 
within the Latin obedience dates from 1808, 
when the Congiegation of Rites, confirmed by 
Pupo Pius VII., found the Thcologut M oralis (1756) 
of St Alphonsus (Alfonso Maria de Liguon, 1690- 
1787) fiee from mattei deserving censure, that 
is, of ‘extrinsic’ piobability. while theie is 
room foi diveigence by less or by moie -from his 
eqmprobabilism (as by J. H. Newman ; cf. his 
Apologia [London, 1882], p. 273 f., and note G), 
it may he said that, m the Latin obedience, 
casuistry has proceeded with leference to Liguonan 
nouns In any event, he was the last writer 
on Moral Theology to he canonized (1839), and 
declaied a Doctor of the Church (1871). 

The objections to the Latin view laised by other 
Clnisiians, especially outside Anglicanism, may lie 
put very summaiily as follows In its form the 
Latin conception is held to be external, and 
legalistic— thejrefoie, necessarily fragmentary, or 
devoid of unitary inner puncipie In its content 
it is held to be ascetic, or based upon a dualibm 
between the spirit and the flesh. Consequently, it 
is negative m its attitude towards the woild ; 
and equivocal, because it contemplates a twofold 
standard — one for the average man, another for 
the ‘ perfect ’ As a result, it is said to entangle 
itself in a maze of piescnptions that intei pose 
between tlio individual will and God’s will 
Quite obviously, the two conceptions proceed 
fiom antagonistic theories of the natuie of the 
Christian religion as a whole. The Latin posi- 
tion affirms that the piopei legulation of moral 
activity lies with an institution designed super- 
natuially to aid individuals, to he the keeper of 
their conscience, because the sole depository and 
interpieter of tho only possible, the only Divine, 
authoritative nouns The Refoimation contention 
is that pei sonal subjection to the will of God bestows 
that self-devotion fiom which alone right moral 
action can pioceed. The non-Catholic Christian 
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cannot admit that two conti ary actions can ho 
duties equally ; nor can he do more than his duty 
(cf. Supererogation) ; nor can he entertain the 
idea that some actions are unmoral — without 
moral import (cf. Adiaphoiiism). Hence the need 
for technical casuistry disappears. 

To sum up : whenever men lealize their separa- 
tion from, or conflict with, the operative norms of 
the social whole, and, in their strait, appeal to 
4 conscience/ it may be attiimed that 4 conscience * 
and casuistry, on a Inoad scale of ideal refeionce, 
become coi relative, even although no method of 
casuistical procedure with lefeience to partuulai 
cases may have emerged on the basis of reflective 
or dogmatic system, ltefei enee to a moral ideal 
appears m piactice, and this after no merely 
utilitarian fashion. Accoidingly, the narrowei 
interpretations of our term would appear to depend 
upon a moie or less marked collocation of institu- 
tional issues in a civilization, rathei than upon 
definite reference to an ideal. Means come to 
throw ends into the shade. In a woid, the 
more self-conscious casuistry grows, the more its 
dangerous qualities tend to asseit themselves A 
glance at the history of moral effort in this 
connexion may suffice to illustrate this. Pnor to 
the Christian eia, casuistry in the broad sense 
dominates the field, except m Judaism. After the 
solidification of the oigam/ation of the Church, 
the broad sense maintains itself still, hut with 
tendencies to the nanower and more technical 
procedure, which culminate, under the influence 
of inner movements and of external historical 
events, in the 17th century. Thereafter, in modern 
thought, the broad, ideal sense reasserts itself. 

2. Historical outlines. — (a) Greek . — Casuistry, 
in the narrow theologico-moral sense, could not 
play any distinctive rdle during the characteristic 
periods of Greece, because the conception of ‘ con- 
science* (vvvddrjais) did not achieve determinative 
development before the age of Stoicism The yvQOi 
creavrbv of Heraclitus, and even <roj<ppo<rvyr), fall short 
of the self-condemnation integral to ‘ conscience . 9 
It is true that ‘moral consciousness, * in something 
more than the Aristotelian sense of recognition, 
may be traced spoiadieally from time to time ; 
e.g . m Homer (II vi. 417, xvii. 254; Od . li. 138), 
and in the Orators, especially Antiphon (e.g. Or 
ii. y. 3, iii. 6. 9) ; but the attitudes arc incidental 
rather than normative. Casuistry (cf. Plato, 
Eutkyd . 7 E), in the broad sense described above, 
reared its head only when the older polytheistic 
religion had sunk with many to the lev el of super- 
stition, and when, therefore, the search for another 
ideal began (5th cent bc,). Aristophanes, the 
Sophists, Socrates, Eunpides, Plato, and their 
circles, furnish the illustrative material. The 
Nomothetae and the poets (e g. Simonides) were 
the traditional authonties (cf. Homer, 11. xvi. 
380 f. ; Hesiod, Work s and Days , 225 f., 275 f . ; 
Theogms, 205 f ; Pmdai, 01 xni 6f ; Xenophon, 
Symp. in. 5) By the 5th cent, the force of their 
teaching abated, because it lacked the pliancy 
demanded by unprecedented circumstances and 
situations (cf. Meyer, Gesch . d. Alterthums , 1901, iii. 
430 f.). It had been deterrent rather than origin- 
ative, and its uninspiring utilitarian reference 
palled (cf. Pindar, Pyth. xi. 52 f. ; Plutarch, Solon., 
27). Similarly, its intimate relation with, almost 
dependence upon, written law (cf. ASschmes, c. Tim . 
0r ; Aristotle, Eth. Nic . 1137 A, 16; Plutarch, 
Lyc. 8f.) tended to stereotype it. New develop- 
ments gave rise inevitably to the idea of a higher, 
unwritten and ideal, law, which appeared in the 
diamatists (cf e q Aeschylus, Sitpp. 707 ; Sophocles, 
Ajax , 1130, 1343, Old. Tyr 863 f.), and was pre- 
sented on a large scale in Antigone (cf. Xenophon, 
Mem. IV. iv.). Hence, by an easy transition, we 


come to the doctrine of the Sophists, that laws, 
with morals as theii appanage, aie no more than 
conventions. And the fountainhead of ‘con- 
science/ in any sense undei stood by the Greeks, is 
to be found in the opposition betw een (plxus (nature 
as the basis of law) and vbfxos (convention as the 
basis of law). When, w ith the great philosophers, 
investigation passed from the cosmos to man, the 
problem of ultimate sanctions could not but 
emerge, and the utilitarianism of the old view 
ottered a point of depaituie by lending colour to 
the aphorism, ‘Justice is the intei eat of the 
stronger.* ‘Law is the tyiant of mankind, and 
often forces us to do many things contrary to 
natuie’ (Hinpias, in Plato, Protag . 337 C ; cf. 
Xenophon, Cyrop. I. vi. 31 f.). The casuistry of 
opportunism ensued among the Sophists, especi- 
ally, m all likelihood, the Enstics. Neveitheless, 
the hints di upped by the gi eater Sophists about 
the necessity for system in morals, as about the 
inner and outer factors of the ideal, occasioned 
lively discussion, thoroughly casuistical (after the 
broader sense) in pimeiple. Doubtful issues weie 
conceived clearly with reference to the basis of the 
ideal ; the fact of opposition in morals became a 
common-place, as we can see plainly from Euripides 
(e.g. how reconcile his statements m Ion, 884 f., 
frag. 49, flag. 86, and frag. 511 v Cf. Baeehce , 
882). Thus the idea of a y>v<ris dvOpwirlpij was pre- 
cipitated. Casuistical questions weie ventilated, 
about the Stato and the family, friendship, worldly 
goods, slavery, suicide, lying, oaths, ana the like, 
but, as a lule, with the object of attaining some fresh 
intei prctation of the ideal. It was not a simple 
case of conflicting rules, each enjoying the same 
universality. Possibly, Plato’s Goryias indicates 
a turning-point (cf. Gompeiz, Gr. Denker , ii. 277 f. 
[Eng tr., 1901, ii. 342 f.]). Morality is now illumi- 
nated by reason, and man is shown that the ongin 
of ideals lies in his own nature, like their sanc- 
tion. Tlius there is a self-1 iken mg to the Divine 
(cf Plato, Thecet. 176 A). Alculamas (4th cent.) 
refers to some such ideal when he says, ‘ The Deity 
has made all men free ; Nature has enslaved no 
man’ (cf Gomperz, i. 324 [Eng. tr. i. 403]). 
Thanks to Plato, the most real has become the 
most knovvablo (Hep 477 A), and so the highest 
activity of the spmt furnishes the guarantee that 
casuistical questions can occur only when more 
explicit development of the ideal is m progress 
(Plato, Piot 343 A, Laws , 875 D, 965 D). Life is 
not tortured by that absolute separation between 
‘ ought * and * is ’ which leads to the conception of 
morality as embodied in a number of rules all 
equally authoritative and universal. And so, 
apart from questions (e.y. Aristotle, Eth . Nic., bk. 
iii.) that seem to us as if they savoured of narrow 
casuistry (like the position of women, personal 
purity, slavey ), the absence of dislocation between 
the ideal spirit and the real career, so evident in 
the Greek ethos (cf. Aristotle, Met. 982 b), restricts 
casuistry in the main to those laiger vital problems 
that must accompany further definition of the 
ideal itself (Plato, Rep. 500 C f.). 

(b) Hebrew. — Having regard to the position 
occupied by the Law in Judaism, it is not surpris- 
ing that casuistry resulted, and wielded extensive 
influence from time to time. For, in Judaism, the 
Law may be said to fill a place parallel with that 
of dogma in Christianity. But the primary sources 
for the subject are so vast and tortuous, and 
demand such special linguistic knowledge, that no 
more than general hints are feasible here. It 
seems fair to say that, on the whole, Jewish 
casuistry provides an admirable example, on a 
large scale, of the possible oscillation between 
lcferonce to a living, ethical ideal, and minute, 
often clever, sometimes puerile, interpretations of 
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traditional rulcH. At the piesent time, the leaders 
of Reformed Judaism lepresent the foimer, wink* 
Conservative, in many w ays reactions y, Rahhiuism 
represents the latter. Similarly, the view of the 
operation of the Law in Palestine when Jesus 
appeared, held by such scholais as Schurer ( GJV 4 
ii. §§ 22-30) and Bousset (lid. dcs Judent . 2 1906), 
emphasizes the narrower casuistiy ; that insisted 
upon by Jewish investigators, like Scliechtei {TQR 
xi. 626 f.) and F. Perles (BousseVs Die Religion . . . 
kritisch untersucht , 1903), illustrates the higher 
casuistical principle in the developmental move- 
ment always associated with the expiession of an 
ethical ideal (cf J. Elbogen, Die lidi gum sr t n s ch a u - 
ungen d . Pharisacr mit besonderer Berucksu htigung 
d. Begnffe Gott und Mensch , 1904; Clnvolson, Das 
letzte Passamahl Christi u. d. Tag s. Todes 2 , 1892, 
App. ; Friedlandei, Die rehg. Bewegungni mner- 
halb d, Judenthums mi Zeitalter Jesu , 1905) The 
Law, as the embodiment of the ideal, is formulated 
m many OT passages (e.g. Jei 31 33 , Ps 37 31 
119»). The cential conception is that human 
insight fails to sufhee either for solution of the 
pioblems inseparable from life or for the decisive 
revelation of the Divine will As a consequence, 
these recurrent pioblems must always be ic-intei- 
preted in the light of the noun which remains 
supreme from age to age ; and, as a corollaiy, 
the ideal itself is the subject of continuous, and 
more explicit, affirmation. On the othei hand, 
the vicissitudes of the Jewish people, aftei then 
deportation to the Euphratcs-Tigiis icgion, and, 
later, after the destruction of the national theocracy 
by Titus, produced circumstances favouiable to 
minute elaboiation of the Law, and to its use as an 
external fiamework to preset ve the religious and 
racial unity of the scattered folk. Thus casuisti y 
arose and, accoiding as concomitant events vaned, 
played a greater or a lessei i61e Piovisions, con- 
formable to changed conditions of life, were heaped 
up endlessly, and experts weie needed to render 
ethico-judicial decisions. Thus a vast amorphous 
mass of legulalions and decisions giew, by 
accretion, during centuries Following Aiistotle s 
ethical piinciples to a large extent, Maimonides 
(1135-1204) attempted to call order from this chaos, 
especially with regard to personal conduct in 
lelations with others ; and he may be said to have 
reinstated the idealistic reference. However suc- 
cessful at the moment, lus methods were not 
destined to full fruitage till Spinoza, Solomon 
Maimon, Moses Mendelssohn, and the contem- 
porary Reform movement Indeed, they stimulated 
the half-opposition of Nachmanides (1194-1270), 
who paved the way for the domination of the 
Frencn school, which held casuistical study of 
the Talmud to be an end m itself. The ex ti erne 
development of hair-spUttmg casuistiy dates fiom 
Jacob Poliak (1460-1541), the chief oiigmatoi of 
the procedure known as Pilpul , or ‘spicing* the 
Law by ingenious disputation. Tins was essenti- 
ally a method of dialectical intei pi etation, feitile 
in far-fetclied analyses and combinations, often 
pioductive of pitiful sophistry, and, as a lule, 
puisued for its own sake, without distinctive 
reference to moial ends. Although it doubtless 
arose from that renewed mtoiest in the Law r due 
to the less boneless condition of Euiopean Judaism 
after the middle of the 15th cent., its thcoiotical 
(often anti-cultmal) tendencies became stumbling- 
blocks to Jewish development ; it can haidly be 
alleged that they operated to the same practical 
consequences as Jesuitical casuistry. Yet, in spite 
of this, the ideal etluco-rehgioua conception of the 
Law never died out— the intnnsic value of the 
person asseited itself as supenoi to external regu- 
lations (cf. Travel s Herford, Chnstiamty in Talmud 
and Midrash , 1903, p. 7 L). 


‘It was the study as well as the fulfilment of the Law which 
prevented the Jews from sinking in the scale of manhood, 
throughout the middle ages, intellectually and even morally 
Like every other ideal, it had its evil side, ami was capable of 
lamentable perversions ideal!), the study of the law is 
equivalent to the study of perfect truth practically, it is often 
the study of puerilities . the evolving of juridic hair-splittings 
upon the one hand, and fantastic and disordered imaginings 
upon the other' (Montefiore, Llibbert Lectures [1892], p 496, 
cf Schechter’8 Appendix) 

From the 18th cent. Aufklarung , where Moses 
Mendelssohn’s influence w r as pivotal, a return to 
the higher principle must he tiaced And, foi 
Refoi tned Judaism, tlieLaw r is an uleul which, like 
othei ideals, is the subject of mogiessive mterpie- 
tation, thus involving the broader principle of 
casuistry. Reason, in the foim of goodness, alone 
prefigures the Divine noun 

(e) Muslim . — Like Judaism, Muhammadanism 
embodies an elaborate system of casuistry applying 
to all sides of life This is to be found m the 
development of Muslim law. Although the 
Prophet’s position as God’s repiesentative made 
any decision of his absolutely valid, local con- 
ditions left a wide margin for opportunism, and 
Muhammad was an eclectic in these matters. 
Local usage at Medina necessitated ceitain abate- 
ments ; so too did the Rabbinical-Roman law r 
obseived by the Arabian Jews, the commercial 
law of Mecca, and so foith. Thus, after las death, 
when the Muslim law F came to be codified, all the 
conditions pioductive of accommodation were 
gatlieied together. Foi, if the Qur’an failed, 
dec isions of the Piophet, piescrved by las disciples, 
might avail , if not, then the common law oi the 
community was theio , and if none of these 
availed, then the judge might place las own 
constiuction upon the case Accordingly, inter- 
polation, probable and speculative, of the usage 
of the Prophet came to be a ‘ science,’ and contiut 
of ‘sayings’ foimed the basis of casuistical pio- 
ceduie Later, a broad opposition arose between 
those who appealed to tradition and those who 
desired to systematize the law. This m itself 
piepaied the w r ay for fannliaiity with compromise. 
And, as Muslim conquest widened, the operation 
of Roman law had to oe taken into account. With 
the advent of the Umavyad dynasty, the old law 
of Muhammad came to oe more and more a religio- 
etlucal system, governing the peisonal lives of 
good Muslims. Under the Ahbasids the four great 
schools arose which fonnulated the norms that 
still rule the Muhammadan world The general 
result has been that there is a casuistical code 
applicable to private aftaus, and, alongside this, 
the law of the land. The foimer is sacred, and 
piovules the definite pi esc upturns from which the 
necessity for casuistical inteipietatiori proceeds. 
The situation is not unlike that of medievalism, 
wheic the canon law and the king’s law furnished 
what might be called private and public codes, and 
the none private application of the formei rendered 
it inevitably moie casuistical in the moial sense. 
That is to say, it goxerned relations primarily 
moial lathei than legal. Cf Law (Muham.) 

Further information may bo found in the following * I Gold- 
ziher, Muham Stxuiien % l and n (1S89-90), E Kachan, Zur 
altesten Oesch d muham Rechts (1870) , Th W Juynboll, 
Handlndmg tot de Kenms van de Moham Wet (1903, Germ tr 
1909), von hiemer, Cultuigesch d. Orients unter d Chaltfen , 
i 470 f (1875-77), Hughes, LI, p 285 1 (1896), M Hartmann, 
Der Islam (1909), the best review of the subject is to be found in 
D B Macdonald, The Development of Muslim Theology , G5-117 
(1903), see also art. * Mahonmiodan Law,* in Eth 10 , further biblio- 
grapln in Bulletin of the hew Ymk Public Libraiy, Jan 1907 

(d) (\ hmstian — Thanks to its Judaistic ougin, 
we find casuistry in Chiistiamty from the begin- 
ning (cf JIDB i, s.v ‘Conscience’). But the 
seveial NT issues (eg. Mt 5 alf * 6 lf , Lk 14 8f , 
1 Co 7 8f 8 lm ) piesuppose the existence of that 
higher ideal whose principles St. Paul states 
(Ro 12 1 ). The urgency of casuistical difficulties 
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admits of little doubt, as we know from the out- 
break of Antinomianism (q.v.) in the primitive 
communities of Asia Minor and Greece, which 
vexed the Ajpostle’s soul (cf. Jowett, St. Paul's 
Epp . to the These, , Romans , Gal., 1894, i. 76 f., n. 
338 f.). As the Epistle of Barnabas says, a little 
later (c. 78 A.D.)» the Lord chose for Apostles those 
who neglected the Law, and were aoove all sin 
(ch. v.) — a view which blossomed in the Gnostic 
societies (cf. E. von Dobschutz, Christian Life in 
the Primitive Church , 1904, ch. xvi ). 

The practical problems of sin and repentance agitate Tertullian 
(cf. adv Jud ), an early ngorist, whose strong ascetic tenden- 
cies were such that his opposition to luxury (cf da Spectacuhe ) 
and laxity (cf de Poen ) witnesses to an incipient grow th of 
moral-theological decisions The lives and works of Fathers 
and saints, like Gregory Tbaumaturgus (d 270), Peter of Alex 
andna (martyred 811), Basil (d 879), Gregory of Nyssa (d. o 
396), and especially Augustine (d. 430), exhibit penitential 
decisions based on the opposition between inward worth and 
overt deed And, as the ecclesiastical organization consolidated, 
papal and diocesan decisions, conciliar decrees, and the like 
furnished instances of the practical application of prescribed 
rule to moral life. The development went so far that Johannes 
Jejunator (d 696) was able to produce a guide for confessors , 
while Gregory the Great (c. 682) wrote his celebrated M or aha 
%n Job , In which the seven deadly sins, being regarded as 
dependent upon psychological conditions, already furnish 
material for casuistical interpretation ; his Regula Pastoralis 
(J. 600) provided a moral cede for the clergy ‘Penitential 
kooks, digests of canons, decisions, and sentences also made 
their appearance (cf. the Penitential [or enumeration of 
penances] of Theodore of Canterbury [602 ?-090] in Haddan and 
Stubbs* Eccles. Documents, m. 114 f. , and the Poenitentiale of 
Bede [678-736], ib . 226 f ) Manuals of this sort seem to have 
sufficed till the time of Abelard (1079-1142), whose Sexto te i psnm 
and Sic et non mark the rise of a new dialectic As St. Bernard 
said : ‘The human nnnd usurps all, no longer leaving anything 
to faith . . it forces rather than opens' tne holy places ' (cf 

IrUrod . ad theol c 1121). Petrus Lombardus (d 1164) carried 
the dialectic operation further in his Librx quatuor sententiarum, 
particularly bks n. and ill, endeavouring to reconcile the 
contradictions which Abelard had been content to state With 
him the first Denod closed : casuistry has been sporadic, casual, 
and without aefimte system grounded in conscious principle 


The second phase of the development dates fiom 
the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) till the Council 
of Trent (1545-63), and may be called the age of 
the Summists. The new importance of auricular 
confession raised the casuist to a position of relative 
equality with the older canonist. 

The type was formulated early in the period ( c 1236) by Ray- 
mund de Pennaforte, general of the Dominican Order (1238), in 
his Summa de Poen et Matnmomo In the same age, the 
great scholastic systems, especially that of Thomas Aquinas 
(1227-74), crystallized the attitude In which moral questions 
were to be approached ‘ To teach morality without dogma, 
is to build a house without foundations : to teach it without an 
infallible substratum of positive theology, is to build upon the 
sand * (R. B. Vaughan, Life and Labours of S Thomas of A quin , 
1871-73, ii. 907 n.) The dogmatic and logical l>asis whence 
casuistry is to proceed is thus laid down. And this definite 
work is accomplished in the Secunda Secundae of Aquinas’ 
Summa Theologica , which subjects human nature to minute 
analysis, in the form of a discussion of the theological virtues 
(faith, hope, charity), and of the cardinal (prudence, Justice, 
fortitude, temperance) The method and primary content of 
Moral Theology are provided here, once for all. Whatever 
may be thought of Aquinas’ procedure in its theological 
bearings, as a contribution to ethics it takes rank with Aristotle 
Only when this is understood and admitted can its vast 
influence be appreciated At the same time, its form is 
systematic, not practical So, meanwhile, following the direction 
taken by Kaymund, a Franciscan of Asti in Piedmont published 
his Summa Astesana (1317) , the Dominican, Bartholomew, of 
San ConcordJo, his Summa Pisana (c 1340), and Angelas, of 
Genoa, his Summa Angelica (1486). Meanwhile, the Nominalist 
controversy, symptomatic of the decline and fall of Scholasticism, 
raised doubts concerning the basis of the whole moral-theological 
structure, as may be gathered from the detemumst tendencies 
of Bundan (Rector of the Univ. of Paris, 1327) in the free-will 
controversy, and from Gerson’s (1863-1429) leaning to mysticism 
Nevertheless, practical questions m morals continued to receive 
systematic presentation, as in the Summa Confesswnahs and 
Summa Conjessorum of St Antoninus of Florence (d 1409), who 
has established a title to rank as the founder of Moral Theology 
in its later casuistical development This phase ends with the 
Summa Sylvestnna (1616) of the Dominican, Sylvester Prienas, 
an alphabetical compilation from other works 


The third period originates in the wide-spread 
displacements connected with the Reformation. 
A corpus of rules, traditional and authoritative, 
came into collision witli circumstances which de- 
manded a fresh interpretation of the meaning, 


and particularly of the limits, of obedience. The 
activity of the Society of Jesus was directed in 
laige measure to the solution of this problem, and 
the great age of casuistry began, with the result 
that external lule, modified with exquisite subtlety 
to suit particular cases, and directed frequently to 
the practical end of restoring penitents to the 
Church, took the place of idem piinciple, and ran 
to such lengths that, even within the Latin obedi- 
ence, strong piotests weie raised (cf. Jansenism). 
The famous Letters of Pascal (q.v ), which were 
translated speedily into the principal Euiopean 
languages, drew the attention of the Western 
world to the situation ; in a word, the controversy 
over Probabilism had entered its acute stage. 

The Moial Theology of which casuistry was an 
appanage developed chiefly among the Spanish 
Jesuits. 


Luis Molina (1636-1600), whoso work, Lxberx arbitrn, etc. 
(1688), seemed to the Dominicans to make human will the 
medium of Divine action, and to substitute Pelagian for 
Augustinian doctrines, influenced Suarez (1648-1617), the last 
eminent scholastic, who produced a system of congruism in 
theology, and taught God’s supremacy in political, juridical, 
and ethical law — theories which ho elaborated with extreme 
ingenuity. Kindred views, especially on the question of poli- 
tical sovereignty, were advocated by Juan Manana (1637-1624), 
whose de Rege et Regis Institutione (1699) is a classic in political 
casuistry , its teaching may be studied comparatively with that 
of Machiavelh (q v ) Possibly by inadvertence, he also ex- 
hibited the inner tendencies of Jesuit casuistry as early as 
1626 (cf De las Enfermedades de la Compaflia ae Jesu, which 
should be considered alongside of Pascal’s Provuunales and 
Antoine Arnauld’a Morale pratique des Jisuites , 1669-94) In 
contrast with these speculative vntcra, Sanchez (1661-1610) 
dealt more directly with practical cases of casuistry, though 
in the same general spirit (cf de Sacramento Matrimonii , 1692). 
Another Spanish production, the Instituti&nes Mor , in quibus 
universae quaest ad consc tent tarn recte aut prave factorum 
pertinentes , bremter tractantur (1616-26) of Azor (1633-1603), 
was used widely, and earned the praise of Clement vm But 
the author who became most distinguished as a casuist was 
Escobar y Mendoza (1589-1669), whose Summula Casuum Con - 
scientiae and Unwersae Theol Mor. Problemata proclaim their 
contents by title, and offer the most representative illustration 
of the Jesuit moral -theological methods of their period His 
Liber Theol Mor (1646) enjoyed such vogue that forty editions 
were called for before his death. The Moral Theology move- 
ment had prominent representatives in France, of whom E. 
Bauny (1664-1649), an eminent teacher of the Laxist school 
{Theol Mor 1640), ought to be mentioned It flourished 
vigorously in Germany, where Hermann Busenbaum produced 
the Medulla Theol Mor (1646), which became an accepted 
JeBuit manual and, later, the starting-point of 8t Alphonsus, 
whose re-interpretation, extension, ana further systematization 
of it havo won a place as a most authoritative treatise on the 
subject. Paul Laymann’g (1675-1635) Theol Mor (1626) was 
also a work of great repute. Eusebius Amort (1692-1776), who 
is sometimes characterized, in the Latin communion, as the 
most eminent German teacher of theology in the 18th cent. 
{Theol Mor inter rigvrem et laxitatem media , 1739 , Et h. 
Christiana, 1768, Lat tr. of Diet de s cas de conscience of 
Pontas, its rigorism modified by the translator, 1733), was a 
correspondent of St. Alphonsus, who admired his cautious 
views In Italy V. Figliucci (1566-1622), who was singled out 
for attack by Pascal, produced his Mor. quaest de Christ, offlcxis 
et easibus conscientvae (1626), while Pietro Ballenni (1698- 
1764), an acute commentator on Augustine, and a defender of 
Probabillorism, edited the Summa of St. Antony (1740), and 
of St. Raymund (1774). In Holland, L Lessius (1664-1623), who 
fell into Pelagianlsm during the controversy concerning B&jus 
(1687), wrote Libn IV. ae Justitia (1606) Later still, in 
Germany, B Stattler (1728-97) produced Eth. chnst universalis 
(1782 f.), and came into collision with nascent modem idealism 
in his Anti-Kant (1788), while, in France, the Compendium 
theol mor. (1860, 1876) and the Casus conscientiae (1863) of the 
Jesuit father J P. Gury (1801-76) aroused lively criticism, of 
the kind familiar in Pascal, by their reversion to laxity. 


Although Luther burned the Summa Angelica , 
it was not possible for those who repudiated the 
authority of the Pope to be rid forthwith of casu- 
istical traditions, which maintained themselves for 
a time in the Lutheran, Calvinist-Puritan, and 
Anglican communions. In the Lutheran com- 
munion, after Melanchtlion’s (1497-1560) mediating 
Untemcht der Visitatoren, Balduin attempted a 
punfied casuistry (Tractatus de Casibus Consc . 
1628), in the shape of a corpus compiled from 
Roman books Loose m foim, it is thoroughly 
mediaeval in character, and filled with curious 
superstitions. 
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Other Lutheran exponents of casuistry were J F Komg 
(1619-64), professor at Rostoi k ( Theol positiva acroamahca, 
1664), Konrad Dannhauer (1603-66), one of Speners Uachers 
at Strassburg {Theol Conscicntiana); Joh Olearius (1639-1713), 
professor at Leipzig (Introd ad theol mor et casuuticam) , and 
V K. Lbecher (16713-1749), the last representative of strict 
Lutheran orthodoxy {Timotheus Verinus , 1718-22). Like 
Lfocher, A. II Francke (1663-1727), a powerful practical force 
in ethics, illustrates the influence of Pietism [q v ) — a fresh 
evangelical movement destined to make an end of a casuistiy 
reminiscent of Romanism. Spener's (1635-1705) Pia Dcsiderta 
(1675) marked the dawn of a new epoch, notwithstanding the 
venomous opposition represented by such works as Die Chnst- 
luthenschen Vorstellung (1695) by Deutschmunn, and other 
Wittenberg enemies of Halle , his Emfaltige Erklarunq der 
chnstl. Lenre (1677), and Tabulae catechetveae (1683) also exer- 
cised influence in the direction of substituting the idea of a 
priesthood of the laity, accompanied by personal godliness of 
life, for the approved subtleties of doctorial casuistry, although 
they also encouraged certain peifectionist aberrations. But 
the works most effective in compassing the disappearance of 
Latin casuistry were the Inatit Tneol Mor (1711), and Isaqoge 
Hist, ad Theol . Ifniversam (1727), of J F Buddcus (1667- 
1729) 

Lutheran casuistry tended to be mild, if not lax ; 
mediated by Pietism, it gave place to Christian 
ethics in the sense now current. Meanwhile, casu- 
istry of a stricter type, and more penitential in 
reference, grew up in Cal vimstic- Puritan circles. 

Its first representatives were Lambert Daneau (Dannaeus), 
of Geneva (15307-95), author of Eth Christiana (1577), and 
William Perkins (1558-1602), of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
whose Armilla Aurea (1590) precipitated the Armmian con- 
troversy , his casuistical writings, A Case of Conscience (1592), 
and A Discourse of Conscience CL597), prepared the way for The 
whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience (1606), which enjoyed 
favour on the Continent Perkins felt that confessional casuistry 
was superfle lal, and, consonant with his Calvinism, tried to make 
edification a dominant motive His pupil, William Ames, better 
known os Amesius (1576-1633), despairing of success in England, 
migrated to Holland, became a professor at Franeker, and pro- 
duced Medulla 7 heol de Comcientia , ejus Jure et Casibus (1633), 
generally regarded as the best Protestant manual on the sub- 
ject. To the Reformed development belong also Joh Wolleb 
(1636-1626), professor at Basel ( Compend . Theol Chnst [1620]) , 
and J II Alstedt (1588-1638), a member of the Synod of Dort 
(1618), who wrote Theol. Casuum (1621), and Encycl . septem 
tomis distincta (1630) 

The casuistiy of the Reformed Churches passed 
into New England by a natural sequence, the 
leligious atmosphere of the colleges favouung this 
kind of ethical instruction till the middle of the 
19th cent. (ef. Thomas Clap, The Religious Con- 
stitution of Colleges , especially of Yale College , 
1754 ; G. Stanley Hall, in Mind [O S.], iv. 89 f j. 

In 1730 the works of Ames and Wolleb ‘were the established 
standards of orthodoxy ’ at Yale (I W Riloj , A mer Phxlnsoph y 
the Eaxly Schools , 1907, pp 64, 248, cf W Walkei, Tin Sno 
Eng Leaders , 1901, p. 220 f ). Although no formal casuistry 
is to be found in Jon. Edwards (1703-68), his exposition of the 
* dialectic of the heart * (t6 126) operated in this direction, 
inducing an attitude comparable with that of Bishop Butler. 
Hib True Virtue (1778) illustrates the outlook vividly In 
circles where deistic and materialistic influences were felt, 
tendencies similar to those of Paley may be noted, eg. in 
Thomas Clap (1708-67), the opponent of Whitt field, and in 
Oadwallader Colden (1688-1776), whose Ethica (1752) and Re- 
flections (1770) exhibit the utilitarian trend Perhaps the best 
example of formal casuistical instruction is afforded by Francis 
Wavland's (1796-1865) The Elements of Moral Science (1835), 
which displaced Paley as an approved text-book in the United 
States to such an extent that 60,000 copies were sold ere its 
author died Book n , ‘ Practical Ethics,’ is thoroughly casu- 
istical in matter One of Wavland’s few surviving pupils, 
President James Burnll Angell (1829- ), once an under- 

graduate at Brow n University (1845-49), informed the present 
writer that casuistical instruction m Ethics was * axiomatic ’ in 
his time. The atmosphere of theological authority in which it 
flourished may be judged from Wayland’s own statements 
4 1 have endeavoured to ra&ke known the ways of God to man 
Lord God of Hosts, I commend to Thee, through Jesus Christ 
Thy Son, this work. May it promote the cause of truth, of 
peace, and of righteousness* (F and H. L. Wayland, A Memoir 
of the Life and Labors of Francis Wayland . i. 881 f ) , of similar 
intent is Wayland’s Limitations of Human Responsibility (1838), 
where the casuistical vein is quite conscious (cf J O. Murray, 
Francis Wayland [1891], 209 f.). In Mark Hopkins’ (1802-87) 
Lowell Lectures On Moral Science (1863), especially Lect. lx . 
kindred tendencies may be traced, though they are expressed 
with far less system , and the overt statement is reduced finally 
to a small magaztno article, doubtless reminiscent ( New Eng- 
lander , xxxn , 1873), by an aged minister, H. N. Day (1808-90) 
In the United States, as in Europe, modern ethical develop- 
ments have eventuated in other problems , but it is interesting 
to note that the old paths were followed later in the new country 
(cf. F II Foster, A Genetic History of New England Theology 
(19071, especially chs. ix., xiL, and xvL). 


In the Anglican communion, early casuistry 
is coin'd lied, natuially enough, with political 
lHbues. Omitting the divorce iiteiature relative 
to Henry vill., a point of depaiture may be found 
in Lancelot Andrewes (1555-1626), bishop of Win- 
chester, whose Tortura Tortx , sive ad Matthaei 
Torti Librnm Re spans io (1609), written in reply 
to Caidimil Bellarmine’s (1542-1621) attack upon 
the oath of allegiance imposed upon Roman 
Catholics after the Gunpowder Plot, embodies 
jmidical rather than ethical casuistry. It is in- 
teiestmg because indicative of the scholastic atmo- 
sphere still prevalent in England. It might be 
characterized as the Anglican counterpart of 
Manana's de Rege , the common subject being the 
papal doctrine oi the deposing power. 

The principal writers in the more strictly ethical line are* 
Joseph Hall (1674-1656), bishop of Norwich ( Resolutions and 
Cases of Conscience , 1650), Jeremj Taylor (1613-67), bishop of 
Down, Connor, and Dromore, whose Holy Living (1660) and 
public eloquence gave vogue to hia extensive casuistical work, 
Ductor Dubit antrum, or the Rule cf Conscience tn all her 
General Measures (1660) — an acute treatise, evincing great 
intellectual qui< kness and subjective subtlety, but not notable 
either for profound thought or for systematic grasp of ethical 
principles Thomas Barlow (1607-91), eventually bishop of 
Lincoln, a notorious political trimmer, wrote several casuistical 
tracts during hia Oxford career, which were published posthu- 
mously as Cases of Conscience (1692) , perhaps the most repre- 
sen tative is Mr. Cottington's Divorce Case, written m 1677 
The most eminent Anglican casuist was Robert Sanderson 
(1587-1662), bishop of Lincoln, whose de Obligations Conscientiae 
(1647) is generally regarded as the strongest book on the sub- 
ject, ho wrote also Nine Cases of Conscience occasionally 
determined (1678) 

With the birth of the 18th cent, ethical interest 
shifts its centre ; thanks to the Deistic contro- 
versy and the advance of science, the venue changes 
with Hobbes (1588-1679) and Cudwoith (1617-88), 
whose Treatise on Eternal and Immutable Morality 
(1731) illustrates the new issues. No doubt, sub- 
jective discussion of conscience is maintained, as 
may be seen from Joseph Butler's (1692-1752) 
Sermons on Human Nature (1726) ; but the famous 
passage on probability as the guide of life, at the 
Beginning of the Analogy (1736), has no specific 
casuistical reference. 

Similar subjectivity may be traced in Thomas Rutherforth s 
(1712-71) An Essay on the Nature and Obligations of Virtue 
(1744), but, aa a reply to Samuel Clarke (1675-1729), its central 
interest is theoretical Philip Doddridge (1702-51) manifests 
kindred tendencies in the ranks of Dissent not unfriendly to 
the Church ( The Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul , 
1745) ; finally, the stream loses itself in the prolixities of Tucker 
(1705-74), a leisured layman ( The Light of Mature Pursued, 
1765-77), and in the academic, utilitarian prudences of Paley 
(1743-1805) and Whewell (1794-1866) 

In the early years of the Oxford Movement the 
Hampton Lectures on ‘ Scholastic Philosophy,' by 
R T) Hampden (1793-1868), which refer to caHuistry 
incidentally, stirred up a hornets' nest (cf. R. W. 
Church, The Oxford Movement 8 , 1892, p. 152 f), 
and led to aciunonious discussion marked by no 
little intellectual casuistry (cf. Introduction to BL 2 
[1832]; Edm. Rev. lxm. ; Dublin Rev. xvii. [1868] ; 
Theol Rev. vm ), nluch, moreover, concerned the 
whole authoritative basis of casuistical guidance 
aa conceived in Moral Theology. The Conscience, 
Lectures on Casuistry (1868), of J. F. D. Maurice 
( 1805-72), is by no means a profound work. Hence- 
forward the Anglican development may be said to 
turn upon the accompaniments and results of the 
‘Anglo-Catholic’ movement. While these are a 
continuation of the tendency within the Church, 
dating from the 17th cent , to maintain the chief 
traditions of pre-Refonnation teaching, their con- 
temporary manifestation begins with Edward 
Bouverie Pusey (1800-82) The renewed practice 
of confession goes back to the publication of his 
two sermons, The Entue Absolution of the Penitent 
(1846). Prior to this there should De mentioned 
The Churchman's Manual (1833), by the Tr&ctari&n 
coterie at Ox fold, and Touts for the Times (espe- 
cially No. 80, ‘On Reserve in Communicating 
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lleligious Knowledge’ [1837], by Isaac Williams 
£1802-65]). Moved by the outcry over The Priest 
in Absolution , Pusey produced Advice foi those who 
exercise the Ministry of Reconciliation thionqh 
Confession and Absolution (1878). Tt is based on 
the Manuel des Confesseurs 10 (1872), by the cele- 
brated French casuist, Abb£ Jean Joseph Gauine 
(1802-79). The historical introduction gives a 
careful account of opinion in the Anglican Church, 
while the body of the book has been so revised and 
worked over as to be practically Pusey’s rather 
than Gaume’s (cf. II. P. Liddon, Life of E. B. Pusey, 
1893-94, iv. 303 f. ) 

Among significant works in which the movement has crys- 
tallized are. William Greslev, The Ordinance cf Confession 2 
(1S52), The Priest m Absolution A Manual for such as are 
called unto the Higher Ministries in the English Church (1800) , 
The Church and the Worlds edited by Orby Shipley (esp Art 
vii., 1 Private Oonfession and Absolution ,* 1800-08) ; Tracts for 
the Day (1868), Pardon thiough the Precious Mood , or the 
Benefit of Absolution ( 1870), with the exception of the famous 
Pnest m Absolution , these deal mainly with the sacramental 
aspect of the question. The ethical and casuistical problems 
are discussed in the following J Skinner, A Synopsis of Moral 
and Ascetical Theology (1882), a work that has received warm 
commendation from Anglo-Gathohcs , John J. ElmendorL Pro- 
fessor at Racine College, Wisconsin, U S , Elements of Moral 
Theology based on the Summa Theologiae of St Thomas A quinas 
(New York, 1892) , W W Webb (1867- ), bishop of Milwaukee, 
Cure of Souls (1892b the manual commonly used in the American 
branch of the English Church 

Anglo-Cathohcs would probably admit that, on 
the whole question of casuistry in morals, they 
have been too dependent upon Roman sources. 
For, consonant with the English, as contrasted 
with the Latin, tern pei ament, they incline to 
deal as simply and plainly as possible with the 
issues raised, avoiding too curious subtleties The 
standard of a positive righteousness, rather than 
the attempt to explain away moral situations, best 
consorts with the atmosphere where English and 
American Churchmen are most at home The 
leaders would contend, doubtless, that the im- 
portance of casuistry as an aid to conduct has 
been minimized unduly, and that the increasing 
complications of modern life render necessary the 
guidance of a fixed scheme for the application of 
general principles to particulai cases. 

Literature — N B W ith reference to the following list, two 
points must be remembered (1) Outside Romanism and 
Anglicanism, casuistical questions involve so many general 
factors of accommodation that the treatment is usually inci- 
dental to other problems, often quite subordinate As concerns 
accommodation, for example, the history of Galileo’s or Darwin’s 
discoveries affords admirable illustrations (2) The literature is 
so vast that this list can be taken only os suggestive, not com- 
plete In addition to the works mentioned in the text above 

I General art ‘Casuistry* in EBt 9, DPhP (and in vol u 
pt ii lit. of 1 Christian Ethics,* p 874 , * Casuistry,* p 880 , * Con- 
science,’ p 882), Catholic Encyc . Diet de thtol cath (lit. full), 
PRE 2- 8 , art ‘Development of Doctrine m the Apocalyptic 
Period,* HDB, voL v , art ‘Accommodation’ in Hastings’ 
DCG, DPhP, Cath Encyc , Wetzer-Welte’s Kirchenlex 3 , art 
‘ Adiaphora * in Cath Encyc , PRE*, Wetzer-Welte 2 ; art. 
‘ Ablass ’ m tt , art. * Indulgenzen ’ in PRE*, artt. ‘Jesuiten- 
orden* m PRE*, ‘Jesuittn’ in Wetzer-Welte 2 , art ‘Moral- 
theologie ’ in tt. (cf Index vol ) , art ‘ Probabilismus * in PRE*, 
Wetzer-Welte (cf Index vol ), art ‘Summa* in ib (cf Index 
vol.); art. ‘ Werke, gute’ in PRE 3, Wetzer-Welte 2 . 

II. GRJECO-RoMAN E Zeller, Gr Phil to tune of Soc u. 
894 f (Eng tr. 1881), Socrates and the Socratic School , chs. 
I. ii. viil (Eng. tr 3 18/7), The Stoics t Epicureans , and Sceptics , 
chs. xi. xii. xx. (Eng tr 2 1880) , G. Dronke, Die rel u sittl 
VorsteUungen d. Aeschylos u Sophocles (M b61), J Walter, Die 
Lehre v. d. prakt. Vemunft in d pr Philos (1874) , H. Gilow, 
Das Verhdltnws d. gr. Philosophic z gi V clksreliqion (1876), 
L. Schmidt, Die Ethik d. alien Gnech , 2 vols (1882) , A W. 
Benn, The Greek Philosophers , vol i ch. n (1882), G. Grote, 
Uxst . gf Greece, ch. Ixvn. (vol vm ed of 1883), M Hemze, 
Eudamontsmus in d . gnech Phil (1883), K Kostlln, Ethik 
d klass . Alterthums , vol i (1887), P. Girard, If Education 
athtnienne au v* et iv* si&cle avant J - C (1889) t A Bonhoffer, 
Epictet u. d. Stoat 1890 ) ; G. L. Dickinson, The Greek View of 
Life (1896) ; E. Pflelderer, Sokrates u. Plato (1896) , A. D 
Thomson, Eunpules and the Attic Orators ( 1898) , W Nestle, 
Euripides d Dichter d. gr . A uf kid rung (1901) ; A Dyroff, 
D Ethik d altenStoa( 1897), W. Windelband, Hist, of Anc 
Philos (Eng. tr. 1899); W. H. S Jones, Gr Morality m rela- 
tion to Institut ums (1906, lit. full) * E E G. and F. B. Jevons, 
The Makers of Hellas (1906) , P. Decharme, Euripides and the 
Spirit of his Dramas (Eng tr 1906); E. G. Sihler, Testimonium 
Animes , or Greek ana Roman before Jesus Christ, esp. chs. viii. 


ix xii xvni (1908), P Masqueray, Eunpidc et ses wfc*cs(1908) ; 
J Adam, The Religious Tea diets of Greece (Gifford Lectures), 
Loots xin -xvii, (1908) 

TIL J I WISH artt. ‘Accommodation of the Law,’ ‘Abroga- 
tion of the Law,’ ‘ Antinomiani^m,* ‘Gcnmra,* ‘Halakah,* 
‘ Legalism,’ ‘Midrash,’ ‘Moses bon Maunon,’ ‘ Nomism,* ‘Pass- 
over,’ ‘Philo (in relation to the Halakah),’ ‘Pilpul,’ ‘Sabbath,* 
‘Talmud’ (with relative literature), in JE , art ‘Talmud’ m 
HDB (vol v); JQR i 28) f, v 517 f , vli 201 f, vm 392 f. t 

x If, xi. 626 f, xm 171 f, xix 615 f ; A. O Lovejoy, in 
AJTh, vol. xi No 2 , * Guide to the Perplexed ’ of Moses Mai- 
montdes , tr by M Eriedlknder. 3 vols (1885), m 1 vol 3 (1904) ; 
S Schechter, Studies in Judaism, chs 1-9(1896); M Muret, 
L’Espntjuif. Esmide psych. ethmoue (1901) ; M L Rodkin- 
son, Hist of the Talmud from the Tune of its Formation up 
to the Present Tune, 2 vols (1904) , M Lazarus, Ethik a. 
Judenthums (1898) , S Schechter, Some Aspects of Rabbinic 
Theology , chs. viii -xi xiii xviii (1909) 

IV Christian (a) EARLY MOVEMENT* C. B Hun- 
deshagen, Ueber a Natur u. d gesch Entmckclung d. 
HumamtatsnGe (1852), O. Zbckler, Kntische Gesch. d. 
Askcse (1863), Thoma, Gesch d. chr. Sittenlehre in d. Zeit. 
d N Testaments (1879); H. J Bestmann, Gesch. d. chr. Sitte, 
vols i and n., early period (1880-85) ; H. H Scullard, Early 
Christian Ethics m the West fiom Clement to Ambrose (1907) 
— (b) ROMAN CATHOLIC Clavts Regia Sacerdotum, Casuutn 
Conscientia sive Theol Mor . Thesaurus Locos Omnes apenens , 
etc , authore R. P. D. Gregorio Sauro, Anglo, Ordmis S. 
Benedicti, Congregationis Casinensis(ver> detailed and curious, 
1628), Alf Mar de Liguori, Theol Mor., novam ed. emen- 
datani et oppoitunis notis auctam curavit M Haringer, 
8 tonu(1881), J J. I Dollmger and F H Reusch, Gesch d. 
Moratstieitigkeiten seit d. Ibten Jahrh mit Beitragen z Gesch. 
d Jesuitenordens , 2 vols (1889), A Douarche, UUniversiti 
de Pan 8 et les J ^suites (xvi c et xcn e t>i teles) (1888); A. P. 
Faug^re, Les Provinciales de Pascal, 2 vols (1886-95); Samte- 
Beuve, Port Royal*, 7 vols (1867), i 525 f , ii 265 f , iii. 88, 



yivioj, vim i u vi its u iv. v , vui n uk m un n. , j v/weu, 

The Skeptics of the French Renaissance (1893), p 731 f ; E. 
Boutroux, rascal (Eng tr. 1902) , A Kbster, Ethik Pascals ; 
cine hist Studie (1907), K. Bornhausen, ‘Ethik Pascals’ 
(Studien z. Gesch d neuem Protest , pt ii 1907), F Strowski, 
IJutt du sentiment religieux en France au xvn e sibcle, pt ill. 

‘ Pascal et son Temps * Les Provinciales et les Pens^es’ (1908); 
Perrault, La Morale des Jtsuites, 3 vols (1667-72) , G Don- 
cieux, un Jisuite homme de lettres au xon e stAcle, le Plre 
Rouhours (1886); A Sttickl, Gesch d Phil d Mittelalters, 
3 vols (1864-66) , G Bulllat, 'Thesaurus Phil Thomisticae 
(1907), M Sailer, Handb d chr. Moral (1834), Werner, 
System d chr Ethik, 3 vols (1850-53) , E Mullen 'Theol Mor 4 
(1883), Gury, Casus Consc (1881), A Keller, I) Moraltheol 
d Pater (Jury 2 (1869) , Bouquillon, Theol Mor Fundamentals 
(1903), Mausbach, D kath Mo?al, ihre Methoden. Grundsatze 
u Aufgaben'* (1902), J Rickaby, Moral Philosophy, or Ethics 
and Natuial Law (1888), Slater, A Manual of Moral Theology 
m English-speaking Count? its (1908), M de Wulf, Scholasti- 
cism j Old and New An Introduction to Scholastic Philosophy , 
Mediaeval and Modern (Eng tr 1907) , L. Garnguet, Traiti 
de sociologie d'apits les principles de la thtol cath. 1 * Regime 
de la Propriety’ (1907), A Rosmmi-Serbati, Philosophical 
System ( Eng tr 1882), Pnncipx della Scxenza Mor (1867), Stona 
comparativa e critica de * sistemi mtomo al prtncipio della mor . 
(1817), Trattato della coscienza mor (1839), Suita definitions 
della legge mor e sulla teona dell* essere idealc (1841), Sul 
priJicipio * La legge dubbia non obbliga* e sulla ?etta maniera 
di applicarlo (1850) , F. Meffert, Der hi Alfons v Liguon , 
der Kirch enlchrer u Apologet d. IS. Jahrh (1901), Joseph 
Mausbach, * Chnsthch - katholis< he Ethik ' (in Kultur d . 
Geqenwart, Teil i. Abt 4, 2 2 , 1909) , M. Cronin, The Science of 
Elhics, vol. i. ‘General Ethics’ (1909, vol. h to follow) , J L. 
Perrier, The Revival of Scholastic Philosophy m the 19th Cen- 
tury (1909, lit full) -(c) PROTESTANT . W M L de Wette, 
Chr. Sittenlehre, esp, vol n (1819-23), H, G Tzschirner, 
Prof, u Cath aus a Standpunkt d Pohtik betrewhtet (1822) ; 
K. F. Staudlin, Neues Lehrb. d. Moral fur Theologen » (1825); 
Schwarz, Sittenlehre d evang Chiistenthums als WissenschaU 
(1830) , R Rothe. Theol Ethik% (1870) , A F. C. Vilmar, Vorles- 
ungen uber theol Moral (Catholicizing Lutheran, 1871) , C E. 
Luthardt, Vortrage uber d Moral d Chnstenthums (1872), 
D Ethik lAithers'* (1875) ; A P. Peabody, A Manual of Moral 
Philosophy (1873); K. A Hase, Handb. d protest Polcmik* 
(1878), W. Gass, Gesch d. chr Ethik*, 2 vols (1881-87), N. 
Porter, The Elements of Moral Science, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical (1885) , I. A. Dorner, System of Christian Ethics (Eng tr. 
1887) , J Kidd, Morality and Religion (Kerr Lectures, 1896) ; 
F. H. Foster, Fundamental Ideas of the Rom Cath Church 
(1899), Christian Life and Theology (1899); W Herrmann, 
Rom -kath. u evang Sitthchkeit (1900, Eng. tr in Faith and 
Morals , Crown Theol Lib ), Ethik (1901) , A Dorner, Indi- 
viduelle u soziale Ethck^ (1906) ; Th v Haring, The Ethics 
of the Christian Life (Eng tr 1909) , K Thieme, Chr. Demut 
erne hist ITntersuch z theol EthiJc (1906), J. O. Dykes, The 
Christian Minister and his Duties (1908), J. C Murray, A 
Handbook of Christian Ethics (1908), R Hupfeld, EtktkJoh. 
Gerhards (1908), R. Law, The Tests of Life (Kerr Lectures, 
1909), R Seeberg, ‘ Christlich protestantischo Ethik* (In 
Kultur d . Gegenwart, Teil l. Abt. 4, 2 3 , 1909) —(d) ANGLICAN ; 
W Paley, Principles of Mm al and Political Philosophy (1785) ; 
W. Whewell, Elements of Morality, including Polity, 2 vols. 
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(1846), Lectures on Systematic Morality (1840), Lectures on the 
History of Moral Philosophy in England* (1862); T R Birks, 
First Principles of Moral Science (1873), H. N Oxeuham, 
Short Studies , Ethical and Religious (1886) , T Fowler, The 
Principles of Morals, pt n (1887) ; N. S. Kulison, A Study of 
Conscience (Baldwin Lectures, 1901); H H. Henson, Moral 
Discipline m the Christian Church (1905), H Rashdall, The 
Theory of Good and Evil A Treatise on Moral Philosophy , 
vol.il._p 414 1 (1907), F W. Bussell, * Christian Theology and 
Social Progress* BL, 1905(1907), H V. S Eck, Sm (1907) 

V. MODERN works J Bentham, The Rationale of Judicial 
Evidence , ed. J. S. Mill, 6 vols (1827), esp vol. i bk i chs. i.-xi , 
vol. ill. bk. v chs. ii. vi. vn x\ i ; Essays by a Barrister, chs 
i iii xi. xviii. xxiii. xxviii (J Fitzjames Stephen, 1802) , J 
Morley, On Compromise ( 1877), L Stephen, The Science of 
Ethics , chs iv vtn. (1882), H. Sidgwick, Outlines of the Hist 
of Ethics, p 149 f. (1886), Practical Ethics , p. 83 f (1898), E 
Gurney, Tertium Quid Chanters on Various Disputed Ques- 
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CATACOMBS. — The numerous ancient Chris- 
tian cemeteries, bettei known by the generic name 
of ‘ catacombs,’ constitute the most notable monu- 
ment of primitive Christianity in Rome which has 
come down to us. Their origin goes back to the 
1st cent. A D., and is duectly connected with the 
preaching and diffusion of Christianity in Rome 
initiated by the Apostle Peter Just as the Jewish 
community in Rome had its places of assembly in 
the synagogues, and its places of bmial in the 
Jewish cemeteries, so the Christian community m 
Rome had, even from the end of the 1st cent., its 
places for liturgical meetings called ecclesias domes- 
ticce or tituli, and common cemeteries which were 
in close connexion with and dependence upon those 
same ancient tituli . Thus, we know that the very 
ancient cemetery of Puscilla, the oldest m subter- 
ranean Rome, situated on the Via Sal ana Nuova, 
was dependent upon and connected with the tituli 
in memory of Pudens in the ‘Vico Patricio,’ and 
with those of Aquilaand Priscilla on the Aventmo, 
as has been shown by G. B. de Rossi. And, lust as 
the primitive tituli had their origin in the houses 
of rich Christian patricians who placed at the 
disposal of the faithful, for their meetings, one or 
more halls m their palaces, so the fiist cubic ula 
and galleries of the catacombs were excavated 
beneath the subuiban farms of some of the faithful, 
who placed at the disposal of their brethren in 
the faith the area above .and below ground of their 
country properties. Thus, from the very first, the 
Christian cemeteries w r ere safeguarded under the 
protection of private possession. That this was the 
origin of the cemetery excavations is clearly proved 
by the very names or the Roman cemeteries, which 
almost always have a double denomination — the 
first consisting of the peisonal name of the ancient 
possessor of the piopeity m which the cemetery 
was excavated, the second of the name of the 
martyrs who, in the centimes when peace prevailed, 
were held in especial leverenee tlieie, e g . ‘ccerne- 
terium Proctextati ad S. Jammrium,’ ‘coDineteuuni 
Pontiani ad SS. Abdon et Sennen,’ ‘ conn e ter nun 
Domitilloo ad SS. Nereum et Aclulleum,’ etc. 

The excavation of the fust nuclei of the Roman 
catacombs must ha\e been veiy lestricted, and so 
it remained throughout the whole of the 1st and 
2nd cents. ; the great system of cemetery excava- 


tion which we see to-day belongs almost exclusively 
to the 4th cent., and the legions belonging to the 
1st and 2nd cents, are lare. 

At the beginning of the 3id cent., owing to the 
extraordin.uy mciease in the number of the Chris- 
tians, the ccmeleues undeiwent a coirespondingly 
wide extension. It was pi ease ly on this account 
that the catacombs were considered by the Roman 
authorities to be the collective property of the 
corpus Christianorum , that is, of tne Christian 
society ; and this exposed the catacombs directly 
to temporary confiscations by the Impeiial govern- 
ment. This is the heroic period, so to speak, m 
the history of the Roman catacombs. Dui mg the 
stoim and contmous succession of the teinble 
persecutions of the 3rd cent., the Christian ceme- 
teries were twice confiscated, namely, dining the 
pei secution of Valerian in the year 258, and dunng 
that of Diocletian in the year 303. Of this 
dangeious penod in the history of our cemeteries 
tho echoes and traces remain in the excavations 
themselves, as w T oll as in the inscnptions in the 
catacombs At that time, and particulaily in the 
second half of the 3rd cent , secret and hidden 
entrances were opened ; and de Rossi was able to 
verify the existence in the cemetery of Callixtus 
of a mysteiious stairway, cut short and hanging 
as it were m uud-air, which must have been con- 
structed for the purpose of escape from danger in 
times of peisecution and of <onfiscation of the 
cemeteries. Furthei, tho Christian epigraphy of 
the 3rd cent, reflects the veiy difficult conditions 
in which the society of the faithful found itself, 
for this epigraphy is more than ever bound by the 
restuctions of the aiccnn disctplum (q v ), which 
reveals itself in an involved and enigmatic sym- 
bolism which escaped the attention of the profane 

The gieat persecution of Diocletian, which was 
the longest, the most sanguinniy, and the mo^t 
teirible of all, for ever ended the cruel stiuggle 
winch for three centimes Christianity, with the 
weapons of humility and with the moral and 
leligious foice of its new principles, had carried on 
against a deciepit and cormpt paganism. Con- 
stantine, alter his victoiy over Maxentius'at the 
MUvian bridge, proclaimed at Milan (A D. 313), 
together with Ins colleague Lit imus, the edict 
which gianted a final peace to the Clutreh. Chris- 
tianity tnnmplied, and its shout of victoiy found a 
faithful echo even m the obscuie caves of the 
Roman catai ombs In the 4th cent, the excavation 
of cemeteries extended m a man ellous way, and 
subtenanean architecture attained an imposing 
magnificence of form and of style pieviously 
unknown, so that, even in its external forms, 
catacomb excavation demonstiates the security, 
tianqmlhty, and peace which charactenml that 
happy century in the lnstoiy of Christianity. 

Tne eemeteuos above ground, or sub dim, which 
hail been formed in modest proportions even 
fiom the tune of the persecutions, were greatly 
developed m the Constantiman and post-Const an - 
tinian periods; they were embellished witli 
basilicas, cells, exedrse, and porticoes, while, with 
this increase and spread of sepulture above ground, 
subterranean burial proportionately deci eased. 
The most important and charactenstie penod is 
that of the second half of the 4th cent., and in this 
period stands out the grand figure of Pope Damasus. 
Dui mg the persecution of Dioi letian some historical 
crypts had been concealed by the Clmstians m 
order to pieserve them from the fuiy of the pagans. 
Pope Damasus, in the turbulent period of the 
schism of Ui sinus, had made a vow that, if he 
were able to hi mg back the clergy to the wished - 
for unity, ho would lestore and adorn the crypts 
of the maityrs. After Ins triumph in that difficult 
crisis, Damasus kept his promise. He found again 
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the crypts which were hidden beneath the rubbish ; 
he constructed new entrances, wider and more 
commodious, to facilitate the pious pilau inis* access 
to the venerated tombs ; and he opened lucernarm 
to give light and air to the crypts, which lie also 
enlarged and embellished, placing there inscriptions, 
for the most part in metiical form, in which he 
related the circumstances of the martyrdom of the 
saints, and at times referred to the works which 
he himself had executed. These epigraphs he 
caused to be engraved in honour of the inaitvrs, in 
a special form of calligraphy known to archaeologists 
as ‘Damasan,’ or ‘Filocalan/ because it mils 
invented by Damasus’s friend, Furius Dionysius 
Filoealus. Many were the works carried out by 
Damasus in the crypts of the Roman catacombs, 
and these weie continued and brought to a con- 
clusion by liis immediate successor, Hindus 

These works of restoration and embellishment 
excited a lively desire among Christians to have 
their tombs within or neai the venerated crypts. 
In this way there arose the so-called retro-mnetos , 
that is, legions or galleiies in the cemeteries, 
excavated near the historical crypts, and m winch 
the faithful strove to obtain sepultme, in order to 
be materially as near as possible to the tombs of 
the mai tyrs. The aidour with which tins endeavour 
was prosecuted caused the giave-diggeis to take 
advantage of it foi the purpose of gain ; and, at 
the end of the 4th cent, and at the beginning of 
the 5th, the buying and selling of subterranean 
sepulchies remained the almost exclusive privilege 
of the fossore v, who at times sold the sepulchies 
near the tombs of the martyrs at a very high 
price. 

Cemetery excavations finally ceased in the fitst 
half of the 5th cent , and thenceforward burial took 
place in cemeteries formed sub dwo ovei the 
catacombs until the middle of the 6th cent , when, 
these cemeteries bein^ abandoned and the funeral 
prescriptions of the Laws of the XII Tables for- 
gotten, centres for burial began to be foimed 
within the city Thus, after the catacombs had 
been used for about four centimes as cemeteries, 
they became exclusively sanctuaries of the martyrs, 
and consequently the goal of devout pilgrimages 
The pilgrims came from all parts of the Roman 
world, and especially from the northern regions of 
Europe ; and in the so-called Itineraries of the 
Pilgrims we have vivid and very eloquent evidence 
of these continued visits, which went on from the 
6th to the 9th century. These valuable guides to 
the historic sanctuaries of the Roman catacombs 
constitute the fundamental documents for the 
reconstruction of the topography of subterranean 
Rome ; they were compiled in the 7th and 8th cen- 
turies by priests of the Roman Church, for the use 
of the pilgrims who came to Rome, and not by the 
pilgrims themselves, as the present writer lias 
recently demonstrated (Nuovo Bullettino (Varchco- 
logia cristiana, 1909, p 79 ff.). During this penod 
many Popes set themselves to adorn the histone 
tombs with paintings and other ornaments, and to 
repair them; and wo still see the traces of then 
labours, and sometimes we have a record of them 
in the biographies of Popes m the Liber Pontifcalis. 

We thus reach the 9th cent., with which 
terminates this first long period in the history of 
the catacombs. Continual invasions and raids, 
especially those of the Lombards, in the Roman 
Campagna had lendered them insecure and too 
much exposed to damage and ruin. The Popes, 
in this state of things, saw themselves constrained, 
however unwillingly, to remove the bodies of the 
martyrs from the catacombs, and to place them in 
security in the churches and basilicas of the city 
Thus commenced the pciiod of translation, and 
the translations weie earned out in the case of a 


great number of the martyrs by Popes Paul I., 
Stephen III., Pasclml I in the beginning of the 
9th century, and finally Leo IV. in the middle of 
the 9th centmy With the translations of this 
last Pope, the catacombs were almost totally de- 
prived of then most precious treasures ; and, on 
tins account, visits to the suburban sanctuanes 
gradually ceased, their chief object having come 
to an end The crypts giadually came to be 
abandoned, and the earth, precipitated down the 
stairways and the lucernana , slowly filled up the 
ciyptH and subtenanean galleries, which thus dis- 
appeaied and became hidden in the couise of 
centunes The oblivion into which these sanctu- 
anes had fallen lnndeied a right knowledge of the 
topogiaphy of the Roman catacombs, and the 
names of individual cemeteries were confused and. 
identified with those of contiguous cemetenes. In 
this way, in the couise of the 10th and 11th 
centuries, the Roman catacombs were forgotten 
by every one. Theie remained only here and 
thei e in the Roman Campagna a few names which 
vaguely recalled the gieat historic memories of the 
monuments and of the martyrs of the pnnntive 
Church. 

From the 10th and 11th centunes down to the 
first half of the 15th the Roman catacombs lay 
neglected and forgotten. It is with tins centuiy 
that the dawn of a new penod begins. The hist 
visitois to the subterranean cemetenes were the 
Minor Friais, who, between the years 1433 and 
1482, examined a region of the cemeteiy of 
Callixtus, on the Appian Way. Only one date is 
an tenor to this penod, namely, that of 1432, con- 
nected with the name of Johannes Lonek. In 
1475 the members of the Roman Academy, with 
the celebrated humanist, Pomponio Leto, at their 
head, went through some legions of the cemeteries 
of Callixtus, Prielexlus, Priscilla, ami HS. Peter 
and Marcellinus, not for the purpose of a pious and 
religious examination, but out of meie scientific 
and literary eunosity. The visits of the Roman 
Academy remained fruitless of scientific results, 
and found no echo among contemporaries 

At the end of the JGthand beginning of the 17th 
cent., Antonio Bosio, who may be regaided as the 
leal founder of Christian archaeology, descended 
into the catacombs. He went thiough many of 
the Roman cemeteries, and diligently studied, with 
adequate scientific criteria, their historical records, 
connecting the notices of the Arts of the Martyrs 
with the topography of the cemeteries. The fruit 
of his immense labours appeared in a posthumous 
work entitled Roma Sotterranca Cndiana (Rome, 
1632). Bosio died in the year 1629 ; but even from 
the beginning of the 17th cent, a mischievous 
tendency turned aside those who studied Christian 
aichseology from the system of topographical re- 
search so happily instituted by Bosio. At that 
time began the search foi the bodies of the mai tyrs, 
based upon criteria scientifically false ; and the 
catacombs were compelled to undergo a deplorable, 
however pious, sack. In this work of anxious and 
feverish search for the bodies of the saints, the 
canon Maicantomo Boldetti distinguished himself. 
He had in his possession a veiy treasure of cemetery 
monuments, and dunng the space of foity years he 
examined numerous regions of the catacombs which 
up till then had remained intact. In Ins work 
entitled Osservaziom sojjra i sarri eimiteri dei 
Santi Martin ed antichi cnstiam (Rome, 1720), 
he gathered together, without any scientific order, 
a great number of records, without Doubling him- 
self with aught save the distinctive signs and the 
recognition of the bodies of the martyrs. This 
false tendency threw discredit upon the study of 
the Roman catacombs, while Protestantism derided 
the search foi relics, and Montfaucon wrote a 
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pamphlet to demonstiatc the small number of 
martyrs belonging to the catacombs of Romo The 
18th cent, marks the most deplorable period in the 
history of the Roman catacombs; they weie 
plundeied of their most notevvoithv treasmes, the 
inscriptions wei e dispensed, the loculi were violated, 
and the" pain tings weie removed. 

With the commencement of the 19th cent, a new 
period opened in the study of Christian archaeo- 
logy. The names of Adann, Raoul -Pochette, and 
Settele, with the learned compositions of which 
they were the authors, mark this notable revival 
The learned Jesuit, Padre Giuseppe March 1 , gave 
a definite impulse to this study, and published in 
1844 his important work on the Monuimnti dellc 
arti cristiane primitive nella metropoli del cristian- 
esimo. Marchi happily arrived at some data for a 
scientific system, and he had the great merit of 
being the master of Giovanni Battista de Rossi, the 
restorer of the science of Christian archaeology. 
The young disciple at once perceived the import- 
ance of Christian epigraphy and topography. Of 
the former he laid down the chief canons and the 
fundamental laws, and, with respect to the latter, 
he showed for the fiist time the great importance 
of the Itineraries of the Pilgrims . He created, from 
its foundations, the science of cemetery topography, 
which he based upon solid and unshakable cuterm, 
so that during his long scientific career he was able 
to find again many of the lnstoncal crypts of the 
catacombs. I)e Rossi published three volumes of the 
Nuova Roma Sotterranea (1864, 18G7, 1877). Aftei 
his death, study and research were continued by a 
numerous band of students, among whom the names 
of his disciples constantly hold the first place, and 
who constituted the first and true Roman school of 
Christian archaeology. These men weie worthy con- 
tmuators of the work of the great master ; and we 
may record, as a tribute of sincei e praise, the names 
of Henry Stevenson, Mariano Aimelhni, and Oiazio j 
Maruechi : the first two were very soon removed 
by death, and to the third has now been deservedly 
assigned hv the Commission of Sacred Archaeology 
the compilation of some volumes of the Nitooa 
Roma Sottei'ranea , a work which has for its pm* 
pose the prosecution of that already begun in so 
masterly a way by de Rossi (1st fase 1909). 

The Roman catacombs occupy a long zone of the 
breadth of three miles aiound the city of Rome, 
starting from the walls of Auielian They had 
their primitive entrances upon the margin of the 
great consular roads, or near the small cioss-ways 
which led olF from the principal roads. These 
entrances were constructed in the full light of day, 
which proves that the Christians possessed ceme- 
teries ccqvo jure fiom the first centimes of 
Christianity. We have a fine example of this m 
the monumental ingiess to the cemetery of 
Domitilla, which opens on a cross-way of the 
Via Aideatina The excavation of a Clnistian 
cemetery was begun with a stairway which de- 
scended from the sui face of the ground ; directly 
it reached the level of the gianular tufa, the first 
gallery, with its cuhtcula , was excavated at its 
foot. Thus the eemetenes arose from veiy limited 
hypogea of a domestic character, with stairways ; 
and, later on, by the enlaigement of the excava- 
tions, they joined one another, thus foi tiling the 
immense labyi inth of tlio Roman catacombs. The 
opinion is consequently false which holds that the 
catacombs arose from ancient arcnaria abandoned 
by the pagans. 

The cemetery gallenes were excavated, as has 
been said, almost exclusively in the granular tufa, 
and have a width of between 75 centimeties and 
one metie To right and left, loculi were ex- 
cavated in the walls, and these were sometimes 
closed by marble slabs oi by tiles, and were capable 


of containing one or more bodies ; the arcosolia , 
on the other hand, were foimed by a tomb called 
solium , over which an aich was turned, whence the 
name arcosohnm. Heio and thcio to right and 
left opened cubuula , oi fannly-chambeis, which 
w cue sometimes adorned with paintings and marble, 
and furnished with lununaria, Emthor, in the 
pavement of the galleries tombs were made, known 
by the name of formes , and these were covered 
with great slabs of marble with inscriptions. 

The most precious monuments of the Roman 
catacombs, with the exception of the tombs of the 
martyrs, aie the inscriptions and paintings, which 
constitute a monumental treasury of the primitive 
Roman Church Clnistian epigraphy had its rise 
as early as the 1st cent. A.D., and at first was very 
simple and laconic in form ; the primitive formulas 
of acclamation and of invocation reduced them* 
selves to short and affectionate salutations, ‘ pax/ 

‘ pax tibi/ which later on became more complex — 

‘ pax tibi cum sanctis/ ‘vivas, vivas cum tuis/ and 
the well-known salutation, ‘m pace/ etc., which 
became very frequent, especially after the begin- 
ning ot the 3rd cent , and continued throughout 
the 4th and 5th centuries. The primitive inscrip- 
tions are generally distinguished by the beautiful 
form of the character employed, by the sobriety 
of their wording, by the use of the most ancient 
symbols, as, for example, an anchor (the sign of 
hope in Christ), and the sign of the cross, and by 
the large size of the marble slabs which shut in the 
loculi , and which, m the regions belonging to the 
1st and 2nd cents., are very large indeed Chris- 
tian epigraphy was developed and tiansformed in 
the 3rd cent., during which the sad conditions of 
the tunes induced the Christians to restrict the 
language of the cemetery inscriptions within the 
most rigorous limit of the arcani disciplina . 
Hut mg this centuiy Christian symbolism attained 
its most lofty expression both m foi m and in phrase- 
ology. The dove figures the soul of the faithful 
who longs for the beatitude of Paradise, and holds 
in its beak an olive branch, which is the symbol 
of peace. The palm branch and the crown recall 
to one’s thought the victories ovei human passion 
obtained during life, and the reward reserved for 
the faithful in heaven The mysterious symbol 
of the fish, represented by the Gr. word 1X0T2 
taken in an acrostic sense, expresses the concep- 
tion ‘Jesus Clmst, the Son of God, the Saviour’ 
(Tr^croCs Xpiardsy 0eoO Ti6s, 2c or^p). Bread, marked 
with the cross, and a basket, are Euchanstic 
symbols In the phrases ‘ percepit/ ‘ accepit 
(gratiam)/ allusion is made to baptism and to 
chrism With the beginning of the 4th cent and 
with the ‘peace of Constantine/ Clnistian epi- 
graphy appears in a triumphal dress The mono- 
giam at first employed as a compendium 
script urcr, came to be engiaved as a triumphal 
sign m Christian inscriptions, which became longer 
and more flowery. Eulogistic formulas, perhaps 
not always merited, w r eie ascribed to the dead, 
such as ‘ totius bonitatis/ ‘ totius innocentiae.’ In 
the meantime inscriptions with consular dates, 
which in the first three centuries w'eie rare, grew 
moie frequent; these form a class of epigiaphs 
very valuable for the study of cemetery chionology, 
and de Rossi used them in a masterly way in his 
study and restoiation of the Impel lal fasti . 

In the second half of the 4th cent, the great 
historical inscriptions of Popes Damasus and 
Siucius appeal, of which we have spoken above. 
In the 5th cent , cemeteiy epigraphy ceases ; but, 
on the other hand, the inscriptions of the cemeteries 
above giound glow frequent, and these are dis- 
tinguished fiom the others by the prolixity of their 
woidmg, by their more decayed stylo of palaeo- 
graphy, ana, alnive all, by the form and dimensions 
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of the slab**. In these cemeteries above ground, 
moreover, Christian sculpture makes a show, and 
this is chiefly represented by saicophagi of marble. 
Sarcophagi are nob common m tne galleries and 
subterranean crypts, though they aio found at 
times in the primitive kypogea , as in that of Aciln 
Glabriones in Priscilla, and m that called Vestibolo 
dei Flctvii in Domitilla. But these cannot possibly 
be regarded as Christian sarcophagi, since there 
are represented upon them scenes fiom the cosmic 
and marine cycle, ornamental figures and repie- 
sentations of the vintage and of country and 
astoral life — types, in a wonl, which the Christians 
ad learned in the workshops from the pagans, and 
of which they took care to select those scenes 
which did not offend the principles of their faith or 
of Clmstian morals. True Chustian sarcophagi are 
met with only m the 3rd and 4th centimes 
Christian art from the 4th to the 6th cent, is very 
rude. Upon the saicophagi appear scenes referring 
to facts in the OT and NT, and these arc, mm eoi less, 
always repeated in the same way on this class of 
monuments. The conditions of Christian painting 
are much the same. In the 1st and Bid cents, it 
contents itself for the most pait with indifferent 
and ornamental subjects, drawn from con tempos aiy 
classic art, to which it closely appi caches m the 
exquisite beauty of its aitistic execution; such, 
for example, are the paintings on the vault of the 
vestibule of the Flavn m Domitilla, and the paint- 
ings in the chambers of the crypts of Lucina in 
Callixtus. At the same time, we have, even from 
the 1st and 2nd cents., paintings with subjects and 
symbols which are really Christian, as, for instance, 
tne very ancient Madonna in the cemetery of 
Priscilla, the scene of Daniel among the lions m 
the vestibule of the Flavn, and the Eucharistic 
symbols and the figure of the Good Shepherd m 
tne crypt of Lucina. The great development of 
Christian painting took place in the 3iu and 4th 
centuries. The paintings of this age, especially 
those which adorn the arcosoha and the crypts, are 
formed according to the funerary conceptions of 
the so-called ordo commendation is ctmmae , that is, 
the prayers which the priest pronounced by the 
bed of the dying one, in commending his soul to 
God. These wonderful piayers of the most ancient 
Roman liturgy are accurately reflected in the 
arrangement of the scenes depicted on the lunette 
and on the vault of the arcosolium , The piayers 
express the thought of the hbeiation of the soul of 
the dead, just as Isaac was delivered from the 
hand of lus father Abraham, Daniel from the 
lions’ den, and the Threo Children from the fiery 
furnace ; and, in fact, we see in the paintings of 
the arcosoha the scene of the Three Children in 
the furnace, that of Isaac, and that of Daniel. 
With the cessation of cemetery sepulture this first 
period of Christian mt conics to an end, and it is 
followed by that chaiacteri/od by paintings m the 
Byzantine style, executed by the Popes in the 
historical crypts from the 5th to the 9th century 
It will be useful at this point to make a very 
brief reference to these historical crypto. By his- 
torical crypts are to be understood chambers wheie 
martyrs, historically known to us, were buried ; 
for it is certain that great numbers of other martyrs 
were buried in the Roman catacombs, either alone 
or in polyandn, i e. tombs for several bodies, of 
whom it may be said, to employ a Christian phrase, 

‘ quorum nomina Deus scit, and to these Damasus 
at times makes allusion in his msciiptions. In 
their origin the tombs of the martyrs were m 
simple cubicula , or in the galleries which, as we 
have said above, were alteied, embellished, and 
enlarged from the 4th cent, onwards ; to this 
period the Byzantine paintings belong, as we have 
already remaiked. 


From tho time when the exploiation of the 
Roman catacombs commenced until the middle of 
the 19th cent., i.e. during the space of almost threo 
ceil tunes, only three historical crypts were found. 
Bosio, in 1619, discovexed the historical crypt of 
SS. A bdon and Sennen in the cemetery of Ponti- 
aiius, on tho Via Portuensis; in 1720, Boldetti 
discovered that of SS. Felix and Adauctus in the 
cemetery of Commodilla, near the Via Ostiensis ; 
and m 1845, Marchi discovered that of SS. Protus 
and Hyacinthus in the cemetery of St. Hermes, on 
the Via Salaria Vccchia. The attempt was dis- 
couraging : one historical crypt per century, and 
what is more, all discovered by mere chaneo. 

De Rossi addressed himself, by means of a sure 
system, to the arduous uork of discovering the 
historical crypts in the labyrinths of the cemeteries, 
making use, in the first place, of tho Itineraries of 
the Pilgrims, and then of the data afforded Iby the 
monuments, as we shall now show. He searched 
those parts of the cemeteries where remains of 
constructions were visible, or where there were 
heaps of rubbish which had been precipitated fiom 
above, for these indicated the presence of some 
notable monument. It was in this way that he 
discovered the cemeteiy basilica of SS. Nereus and 
Aohillcus on the Via Ardeatma. Another very 
impoitant indication consisted in a number, more 
or less large, of lunnnaria arranged in series ; for 
this was evidence that that region had been 
especially illuminated in order to render it acces- 
sible to the pilgrims, and was thus an indication of 
the existence of an historical crypt. This, in fact, 
he met with m the historical group of the tombs 
of the Popes and of St. Cecilia in the cemetery of 
Callixtus. Another decisive indication was found 
in the ‘Damasan’ inscriptions which were placed 
by Pope Damasus in the historical crypts. Finally, 
the presence of Byzantine paintings indicated that 
a crypt had been visited and frequented during the 
period in which ordinary sepulture there had 
ceased. By this happy method of divination, de 
[ Rossi was able to make numerous impoitant dis- 
coveries in the Roman catacombs, leaving as an 
inheritance to his successors m these studies a wide 
field of scientific icsearch. 

We conclude this general exposition of the 
history and monuments of the Roman catacombs 
by expiessing the fervent hope that the subter- 
ranean city of the martyrs will soon be able to 
hail the day in winch all its monuments will come 
to light ; they will thus constitute in their entirety 
the grandest collection winch it is possible to desire 
of the primitive monuments of Christianity. 1 

P While by far the most important and tho best known 
catacombs are in or near Rome, there are a considerable number 
of others, not only in Italy, but also in Eg\pt (Alexandria), 
Northern Afnca (Arch-Zara), Hicily (Syracuse, Palermo, Grazia 
di Garun, Frangapani, near Girgenti), Malta (A bbatiatad- Deyr, 
Tal-Liebru), Melos (near Trypiti, in the valley of Keima), Lower 
Italy (Sorrento, Atnpalda, Oimitile, Sessa, Naples [a large num- 
ber, of which the chief are those of 88. Gennaro, Gaudioso, and 
Severo], Castellamare [the catacomb of Venosa in Apulia is most 
probably of Jewish origin]), Central Italy (Bazzano, Paganica, 
catacomb of St. Vittonno near Aquila, Monte Leone, Bolsena, 
Chiusi, Caere, Nepi, Sutn, SorrinoNova, Viterbo, Vulci, catacomb 
of St Eutizionear Soriano, Rignano), with which must be reckoned 
such suburban catacombs as those at Albano, Nemi, Velletn, 
Gabu, and Baccano North of the Alps there are no catacombs, 
properly speaking (for a full list of catacombs, with considerable 
description and abundant references to the literature bearing on 
them, see N. Muller in PRE* x 804-813, 848-850, 852-801, 805a- 
806b) Many of the extra-Italian catacombs are of relatively early 
date, though they were formed later than those in or near Rome. 
Tho oldest portions of the catacomb of St Maria di Gesti, near 
mouse, probably date from the 3rd cent , while that of Ht. 
Giovanni, near the same city, may be as early as 320 The cata- 
comb of Trypiti, in Melos, dates from the 4th cent , and those 
in Malta mainly from the 4th and 5th centuries. 

It may perhaps be worth noting that the so-called catacombs 
of Pans are not catacombs in the real sense of tho word They 
were originally merely the subterranean quarries from which 
building material for the city was obtained ; and it was not 
until 1787 that they were used as receptacles for bones brought 
from old cemeteries. — Long H. Gray 1 
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CATECHISMS (Anglican, Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Churches). — The woids ‘ catechism ’ and 
* catechize ’ are derived from the Gieek Karrixlfriv, 
a factitive of Karrjxrtv {tcard 4 down,’ 1 sound ’), 
which means 4 to resound,’ 4 din in.’ To catechize 
means generally to give oral instruction, as distinct 
from instruction through the medium of books ; 
and as such instiuction is commonly given m the 
form of questions ami answeis, the wold is especially 
used in the sense of systematic questioning. The 
ecclesiastical use of the words is very early and con- 
tinuous, but they are also often used of questioning 
of any kind. In its ecclesiastical application, the 
word ‘catechism ’ is used in two pnneipal senses : 
(1) of a system of oial instruction — a method of 
teaching; (2) of the contents of the instiuction, 
especially of a document, geneially drawn up in 
the form of questions ami answers, either for the 
guidance of the teacher, or to be learnt by heart 
by the learners themselves. 

x* Methods of teaching. — In the very early days 
of Christianity many persons must have been 
admitted to baptism after a very short instiuction 
and examination m Christian doctrine. Rut it can 
hardly be supposed that any one can at any time 
have been admitted into the Church without some 
sort of profession of faith, and this would imply 
some previous instruction. It is also quite clear 
that at a very eaily period this instruction became 
systematic and thorough. Its substance can be 
gathered only indirectly ; for all the documents 
that we possess were wntten for peisons w ho had 
already received oial instruction, ami it is not 
likely that they should describe it. The hooks 
of the NT were written, without exception, for 
instructed and baptized Christians, and were 
intended for their further edification m the faith. 
They evciy where take for granted, but natuially 
do not describe, the earlier oral instruction that all 
their readers had received. Incidentally, however, 
we can gather a good deal as to its nature anil 
extent. See ait. Catechumen ate 
T here aie abundant indications that this cate- 
chetical instiuction was systematically conducted 
and gradually developed during the hist tinee 
centimes, though it is not until the 4th cent, that 
we find it fully described. Some account of it, as 
far as it could bo explained to heathen readeis, is 
given by JuBtin Martyr (ApoL i 61). The import- 
ance attached to it may be gathered from the way 
in which the Catechetical School at Alcxandua, 
the great centie of the intellectual life of the 
Church, is spoken of. The head of this school was 


clearly regarded os filling one of the most im- 
portant offices in the Church (Euseb. HR v. 10, 
vi. 3, 14, 15, 26, 29). In the 4th cent, wo have 
abundant information about the catechu menate, 
and also specimens of the actual instiuction given 
to catechumens The catcchiimcnato wms lecog- 
nized as a definite status ; tho'-e w ho weio admitted 
to it weie called 4 audicntes,’ dKpo&nevot, and they 
were already legaided as in a sense Christians, 
though not as 4 li deles,’ and w r ero allowed to be 
resent at the preliminary part of the Mass, the 
tissa Catechumnxoi am, until after the sermon. 
Men often remained catechu nu ns for years, and 
sometimes, as m the case of the Empeior Con- 
stantine, until their deathbed, though this w'as 
regarded as an abuse In the noimal course those 
who were to be baptized on Easter Eve ga\e in 
their names at the beginning of Lent, and went 
through a final couise of instiuction and prepara- 
tion, which included the delivery of the Gospels 
and the Creed, pei formed with great solemnity. 
The most notable of the actual instructions that 
aie extant are the Catccheses of St. Cynl of 
Jeiuvalein (A.D. 348), and St. Augustine, de Catech . 
Itudibus , de Fide et Symbolo , and Sermo ad Cate - 
chu/ne)w?(c . A.D. 400) Catechizing was recognized 

as one of the mo^t impoitant functions of the 
Clmstian nnmstiy, but tlieie was no special order 
of Catechists ; tho name denoted a function, not 
a class. St. Cyril, e g , delivered his Cat*' thews 
paitly as a deacon and partly as a priest. Noi, as 
a rule, were any special places set apait for the 
pin pose of catechizing, though the Council in 
Trul lo (97) mentions Karrixov^vaia. 

As paganism gradually disappeaied in Europe, 
and infant baptism became more geneial and 
eventually almost universal, the catechetical 
system was necessarily modified. The theory, 
however, did not keep pace with the piactice The 
instiuction which was supposed to be given befoio 
baptism was given aftei it; but the baptismal 
Ofiiccs, even in the 8th cent., still assume that the 
catechumens are adults. In the course of the 
Middle Ages the cei emonies which preceded baptism 
were gieatly shortened, and finally condensed into 
what formed practically a single service, though 
it was still divided into three parts, the Ordo faciendi 
Catechumem , the Benedu tio Aquae, and the Baptism 
itself. The words 4 catechize 5 and 4 catechism’ ivero 
still applied to the abbreviated mtenogations which 
foimed part of the order of making a catechumen. 

For instance, Matthew Parte, in the year 1239, fwv\s in his 
account of the baptism of Prince Edward, afterwards Edward i 
4 The bishop of Carlisle eateohi/ed the infant, the Legate bapti/c d 
him, the Archbishop of Canterbury confirmed him, and by the 
king’s desire the name of Edward wag given him ’ As the 
answers were made on the thild's behalf by the sponsors, the 
word ‘ catechism ' was sometimes used as equivalent to sjxmsor- 
ship, and it was a question much debated whether ‘the 
catechism' were a bar to m image (seo Joannes de Janua, ap 
Du Cange, 8 v. ‘ Catechizari ’) 

Meanwhile tho substance of the actual instruction 
now r given after baptism, and not as yet usually 
called the Catechism, remained much the same as 
it had alw ays been. The Cieed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
and the Ten Commandments formed the nucleus 
of it; and tho paush priest, when the parochial 
system became geneial, was the person who was 
made lesponsible for impaiting it. Numeious 
injunctions of bishops and Councils insisted upon 
the performance of this duty. Rede in his letter 
to Egbert, the lirst aichbishop of Yoik, exhoits 
him to ptovide that all the pnests m his diocese 
should most caiefully teach the Cieed and the 
Lord’s Prayei to all the people, in Latin if they 
can understand it, and if not, m English (A.D. 734 ). 
The Council of Clovesho m A.D. 747 orders (c. 10) 
that priests should explain m the vulgar tongue 
the Creed, the Lord’s Player, tho solemn words 
used m the Mass and m Baptism, and also the 
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moaning of the Sacraments themselves. In A.D. 
1281 the Constitutions of John Peckham, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, order that all parish priests 
shall four times a year, on one or more holy days, 
explain in the vulgar tongue the Creed, the Ten 
Commandments, the Evangelical Precepts, the 
seven works of mercy, the seven deadly sms, 
and the seven sacraments. These directions aie 
frequently referred to m the following centimes, 
ana insisted upon by bishops and synods, eg by 
Thoresby and Neville, archbishops of Yoik m 1357 
and 1466, and by Langham and Arundell of Canter- 
bury in 1364 and 1408. These, however, are only 
a few examples out of many that might be cited 
both m England and on the Continent 

The regulations of the English Church about 
catechizing since the 16th cent, have been even 
more precise and imperative than before. The 
rubrics of the Book of Common Prayei order all 
paush priests to catechize on the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and the rest 
of the Church Catechism on every Sunday ami 
Holy Hay after the second lesson at Evening 
Piayer ; and all persons who have the charge oi 
the young are ordered to send them to churcii for 
this purpose. Any minister neglecting this duty 
is, by Canon 59, to be admonished for the first 
offence, suspended for the second, and excommuni- 
cated for the third. Parents and others who 
neglect to send their children are likewise to be 
suspended, and, if they persist, to be excom- 
municated. The exact method of instruction is 
not prescribed with the same precision or enforced 
by so severe penalties in other parts of the Western 
Cnurch, but the responsibility of the parish priest 
is everywhere the same. The most elaborate of 
catechetical systems has grown up in Franco during 
the last two centuries, and it is commonly known 
as the Catechism according to the Method of St. 
Sulpice, from the church in Paris where the system 
has been specially elaborated. A complete course 
of instruction is spread over a period of about tluce 
years, and the weekly catechism consists of three 
mam parts— the Questioning, which is recapitu- 
latory and intended to exercise the memory ; the 
Instruction, which is reproduced in the course of 
the week in written analyses ; and the Gospel and 
Homily, which supply the moral and spnitual 
application of the lessons taught This Method of 
the Catechism is being extensively introduced into 
England (see Hupanloup, Method of St. Snip a e, 
Eng. tr., Lond, 1890, and Ministry of Catcchmnq , 
Eng. tr., Lond. 1890 ; S. Jones, The Clergy and the 
Catechism , Lond. 1895) 

2. Manuals of teaching. — Until the 16th cent 
the word ‘ catechism ’ meant a system of teaching, 
and it was most commonly applied to the questions 
and answers in the Baptismal services which lepre- 
sented the catechetical instruction of the early 
Church. In the 15th cent , howevei, the teim was 
also applied to the further mstiuction of children 
after their baptism, and then it was an easy step to 
apply it to the documents used in that instruction 

Many manuals of explanation weie in use m the 
later Middle Ages; but, as was natural at a period 
when reading was not a very common accomplish- 
ment, they were more used by the clergy in prepan rig 
their instructions than by the people themselves. 
One of the most popular was the Speculum Chris- 
tiania which was one of the first books printed in 
England (see Gasquot, Old English Bible, London, 
1897). Similar manuals are to bo found in Con- 
tinental countries. The production of such works 
was enormously stimulated by the religious con- 
troversies of the 16th cent-., which was prolific of 
confessions of faith These manuals hail all kinds 
of titles, but the general term * Catechism ’ came 
to be applied to them, and the word quickly 


assumed the sense in which it is now most com- 
monly used — that of a manual of ldigious teaching 
for the young, especially one in the foim of questions 
and answers. One of the earliest examples of this 
use of the woid was the ‘ Cateeluzon ’ diawn up by 
John Colet for St. Paul’s School. 

( 1 ) The A vghcan Catechism first made its appear- 
ance in the Book of Common Prayer of 1549. The 
way had been prepared for it by royal injunctions 

-issued in 1536 and 1538, which ordeied, as had so 
often been done before in episcopal and concihai 
injunctions, that parish priests should teach then 
parishioners, sentence by sentence, the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayei, and the Commandments, and ex- 
pi ai n the same. I nstructions in the form of dialogue 
also appeared, as m Marshall’s Primer in 1534. 

The authorship of the Catechism in the Common Prayer Book 
is quite unceitain It has been ascribed, on insufficient evi- 
dence, to seveial persons, to Thomas Goodrich, bishop of Ely, 
because he had the * Duties * inscribed on tablets in his palace , 
to John Ponet, bishop of Rochester and afterwards of Winchester, 
because he wrote another Catechism ; and to Alexander Nowell, 
second master at Westminster School and afterwards dean of 
St Paul’s, because he also wrote Catechisms, and because Izaak 
Walton (Compl Angl l 1) definitely states that he ‘made that 
Catechisrae which is printed in our good old service books ’ 
But this was written in 165J, and, as Nowell’s catechisms were 
well known, he might easil> have been credited wrongly with 
the authorship of the Church Catechism also Walton adds that 
both Convocation and Parliament commissioned him to make 
it, which was certainly not the case And contemporary and 
internal evidence is altogether adverse to Nowell’s authorship 
Nothing is really known about the authorship of any part of the 
Book of Common Prayer of 1549, except that Cranmcr must have 
taken a principal part in it Very probably he did almost the 
whole of the work himself, and, at any rate, it is quite uncertain 
who helped him, or how much they contributed. There is somo 
evidence that the book was examined and approved by others, 
but very few details are known 

The Catechism, as it appeared in 1549, did not 
contain the concluding section about the Sacra- 
ments. This was added in 1604 by royal authority, 
in consequence of a wish expressed by the Puritans 
at the Hampton Couit Conference ; and the whole 
Catechism, thus enlarged, was sanctioned, with 
some trilling alterations, by Convocation and 
Parliament m 1661-62. This is the only authorized 
Catechism in the English Church It was in- 
tended in the 16th cent, to supplement it by more 
advanced manuals A * Short Catechism com- 
mended to all Schoolmasters by royal authority ’ 
was published anonymously in 1553, but was 
believed to be the work of Ponet (Ong Lett. y 
Parker Soe Ixxi.) The royal injunction sanction- 
ing its use states that it had been submitted to 
certain bishops and others. It is reprinted in 
Liturgies, etc., of Edw. VI (PaikerSoc.) In 1561 
the bishops agreed that two other catechisms 
should be prepared, one more advanced, and one 
foi schools In 1563, Nowell sent the MS of his 
Larger Catechism to Cecil, stating that it had been 
approved by the clergy in Convocation ; but it does 
not appear to have been published until 1570, when 
it was also translated into English. Many editions of 
it appeared, and it must have been veiy extensively 
used. It was re-published by W. J acobson, Oxford, 
1835 Not long aftei wards Nowell published his 
Middle Catechism, which also passed through many 
editions, and was translated into Greek and Eng- 
lish. A third work, the Catechismus Parvus , the 
earliest extant edition of which is dated 1574 , 
closely resembles the Church Catechism, and this 
is one of the grounds on which Nowell is supposed 
to have been tne author of the latter work. But it 
is far more probable that he simply translated the 
Church Catechism into Latin, with additions of his 
own Overall, dean of St. Paul’s, who is believed 
to have prepared the section about the Sacraments 
m 1604, made use of these earlier works. In the 
latter half of the 16th cent. , Continental Catechisms, 
such as those of Erasmus, Calvin, and Bullinger, 
were also much used in England. 

(2) The Catechism which has the highest degree 
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of authority in the Roman Church is that which is 
called the Catechism of the Council of Trent, or 
the Roman Catechism. The Council of Tient met 
in 1546 and ended in 1563. It passed a great num- 
ber of decrees on points of doctrine, and towards 
the end of its sittings it ordered a Catechism to be 
prepared, which was to be translated into the 
vulgar tongue and taught by palish priests. Aftei 
the close of the Council, Pope Pius IV. ap pointed 
certain distinguished theologians to prepare such a 
Catechism. They were Calmius, aich bishop of 
Zara ; Foscaran, bishop of Modena ; Marinus, 
archbishop of Lanciano ; and Fureiro, a Portu- 

S iese. The last three were Dominicans. S. Carlo 
oriomeo also assisted in the work. The Catechism 
was finished in 1504, and appealed in 1566, with the 
title ‘Catechismus Romanus ex decreto Concilii 
Tridentini Pn v. Pont. Max. jussu editus Romae, 
in aed. Pop. Rom ap. Aid. Mamltillm. , This 
Catechism has not the authority of the Council of 
Trent, for it was constructed after the close of the 
Council ; but it was intended to embody the xesults 
of the deliberations of the Council, and it was 
published by the authority of the Pope. It is the 
most authoritative document of the kind in the 
Roman Church. It is divided into four paits, 
dealing with Faith, the Means of Grace, the Ileca- 
logue, and the Lord’s Pi ay or It is a laige 

doctrinal treatise, intended to be used by parish 
priests in prepaung tlieir instructions, ana not for 
the use of the children themselves. Innumerable 
catechisms for the use of learners have been and 
are m use. As a rule, each diocese, especially in 
France, has its own catechism, sanctioned by the 
bishop. This system has obvious disadvantages as 
well as advantages, and at the Vatican Council of 
1870 it was proposed that a single catechism should 
be prepared and authorized foi universal use It 
was to be in Latin, and translations were to be 
made for all countries The question was debated 
at considerable length, and tlieic was a good deal 
of opposition to the proposal on various grounds, 
especially because of the dillerent needs and circum- 
stances of dillerent dioceses It was also pointed 
out that at least three Catechisms of dillerent 
grades would be retimed for any complete system 
of teaching A consideiable majority was in favoui 
of the principle of the scheme, but no final conclu- 
sion was arrived at befoie the end of the Council, 
and no piaetical steps have been taken since. 

(3) In the Eastern Churches the catechetical 
systems have not developed to the same extent as 
in the West. This may be due partly to the fact 
that it is not usual in "the East to defer the Con- 
firmation and first Communion of infants who are 
baptized, as lias come to be the practice in the 
West. There aie, however, many catechetical 
works in use. In 1721 the synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Chinch oidered the composition of thiee 
small manuals for the use of the young and ignor- 
ant, and there appeared by order of the C/ai 
Peter I. the ‘ First lnstiuction of Youth, containing 
a Primer, and a short exposition of the Decalogue, 
Lord’s Prayer, and Creed.’ The best known 
Eastern catechism is that of Jeromonach Platon, 
metropolitan of Moscow, which was composed in 
1765 for the use of the heir to the tluone, the 
Grand Duke Paul Petroviteh. The ‘Complete 
Christian Catechism of the Orthodox Catholic 
Eastern Chinch,’ which is now in common use, is 
founded upon this work of Platon An English 
translation may be found m R. W. Blackmore, 
Doctrine of the Russian Churchy 1845. 
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CATECHISMS (Lutheran). — Long before 
Lutliei undei took the composition of his Catechisms 
of 1529, he had been active in the field of catechet- 
ical literature and piactice. As early as the year 
1515 we have from his pen expositions of the 
Decalogue and the Lord*s Prayer In 1519 he 
states tnat he was daily going over the Command- 
ments with children and laymen (‘ puens et rudibus 
pronuncio’). In 1520 he published a Short Form 
of meditation on the Ten Commandments, the 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer. 

‘Three things,’ he sajs, ‘a man must needs know to be 
saved The Law shows man his disease . . . the Creed 
tells him where to find his medicine, the grace . the Lord’s 
Prayer teaches him how to seek and to appropriate it ’ 

From Luther’s letters to Nicol. Hausmann, of 
2nd Feb. and 26th March 1525 (see Th. E. L. 
Enders, Martin Luther's Brief wechsel, v. 115, 144), 
it appears that the Wittenberg theologians had 
charged Jonas and Agricola with the piepaiation 
of a Catechism for the young. What became of 
their work is not known. In August 1525, Haus- 
mann , m a letter to Stephan Rotn, laments that 
the Catechism had not yet appeared, and wishes 
that Jonas may undertake it and bring it out 
speedily In October 1525 the ‘Little Book for 
Laymen and Children’ appeared (‘Das Buchlein 
fur die Laien und die Kinder ’ [Monumenta 
Germnnias Pcedagogica, vol xx ], which holds quite 
a prominent place m the catechetical literature of 
those times It contains the five parts of the 
Catechism — Decalogue, Cieed, Lord’s Prayer, Bap- 
tism, Lord’s Supper— almost exactly in the form 
found in Luther’s Enchu idion of 1529 The author 
is not positively known, but may have been John 
Bugenhagen About the same time, Luther had 
evidently made up his mind to undertake the 
preparation of a Catechism of his own, though he 
hail not vet the tune for it (see letter to Hausmann 
of 27th Sept. 1525, ‘Catcchismum diftero, vellem 
enim uno opere simul omnia absolvere’ [Enders, v. 
246]). In Ins German Mass (Deutsche Messe und 
Oidnung Gottesdiensts), composed in the autumn of 
1525 and published in Wittenberg m 1526, he says : 

‘ What we need first of all is a plain, good Catechism . for 
such instruction l know no better form than those three parts 
which have been preserved m the Christian Church from the 
beginning— the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord’s 
Prajer — which contain, in a brief summary, all that a Christian 
ought to know * To these he adds Baptism and the Saci ament 
of the Altar, and lays it down that these five parts ought to 
constitute the catechetical lessons m the matin services on 
Mondays and Tuesdays 

In compliance with this request of Luther, here 
and there in the free cities of the Geiman Empire 
special services were instituted for the young, and 
various Catechisms were published by men like 
Johannes Bader, Joh. Brentius, Wolfgang Capito, 
Conrad Sam, Wenzeslaus Linck, Altharnmer, 
Agricola, Oecolampadius, Caspar G meter, and 
Caspar Lbner. Most of them found only local and 
temporary acceptance in the chinches of the Re- 
formation. On a larger scale and more systematic 
aro the provisions made for the leligious instruction 
of the young in consequence of the visitations 
instituted by the authonties of Church and State 
in the teiritories of the Geiman Reformation, 
especially in Saxony (1527, 1528) The impiession 
made upon Luther by these visitations is set forth 
in his preface to the Small Catechism . 
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‘ Al.is, what misery I beheld ' The people, especially those 
that live in the tillages, seun to have no knowledge whatever 
of Christian doctrine, and many of the pastors are ignorant and 
incompetent teachers. . They all maintain that they arc 
Christians, that they have been baptized, and that they have 
received the Lord's Supper Yet they cannot even recite 
the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, or the Ten Commandments , they 
live as if they were irrational creatures, and now that the 
Gospel has come to them, they grossly abuse their Christian 
liberty * 

There could be no fui tlier delay in Luther’s own 
work on the Catechism About the middle of 
January 1529 we find him engaged on the Largo 
Catechism, which tieats the catechetical matenal 
in the form of seimons 01 lectiues. He writes to 
Martin Goilitz in Brunswick ; ‘ Modo in parando 
Catechismo pro rudibus paganis versor’ (Enders, 
vii. 43). But, while lie was engaged in the com- 
position of this laiger work, he issued the Small 
Catechism m two sets m the foim of tv all chaits 
(tabulce), aeeoidmg to the custom of the times. 
The first set was leady by 20th Jan. 1529, as we 
leai n from a letter of Diaconus Rorer in Wittenbeigj 
to Stephan Roth in Zwickau : ‘ Athxas paneti 
video tabulas compleetentes bievissime sinnil et 
crasse Catechismum Luthen pro pueris et familia ’ 
This first set contained the Ten Commandments, 
the Creed, and the Lord’s Piayei, togethoi with 
the Beiicdicite and Gratias The second set 
appeared about the middle of the month of March, 
when people weie piepaung for the Easter Com- 
munion. In a letter of 16th March, Rorer descuhes 
this set as * Tabulae Confessioms, et de Sacramentis 
Baptismatis et Coiporis et Sanguinis Chusti’for 
the more advanced Christians The contents of 
both sets of these tab nice appealed first in book 
form in Hamburg, in the eaily part of April, in 
the Low German dialect. On 16th May 1529 the 
Small Catechism appeared in High Gennan, m an 
edition furnished by Lulhei himself, and was soon 
followed bv a second edition No copies of these 
ougmal Wittenberg editions have thus fai been 
di.sooveied They are know n only fiom lepimts, 
issued at Erfurt and Marbuig. Besides the 
material of the tabulce, these editions contain the 
Preface, the Morning and Evening Praveis, the 
Table of Duties, and the Older of the Marnage 
Service The third edition adds also the Order of 
Baptism (June 1529) Additional editions, supei- 
m tended by Luthei himself, and lieie and theie 
revised by him, appeared m the years 1531 (contain- 
ing for the first time the present form of instruction 
concerning Confession, and the explanation of the 
intioduction to the Loid’a Prayei), 1535, 1530, 1539, 
and 1542. 

While Luthei V Small Catechism, the Enchiri- 
dion, was at lust simply one cate< hism among 
many, it veiy soon gainea the ascendancy over all 
other text-books for the mstiuctiori of the young 
In 1561 the Lunebuig Aiticles number it for the 
first time among the Symbolical Books of the 
Lutheran Church, together with the Augsbuig 
Confession, Apology, and Schmalkald Articles. 
The fact that the Heidelberg Catechism by 
Olevianus and Ursinus (1563) wa-., fiom the begin- 
ning, recognized as one of the confessional standards 
of the Reformed Chuich may have helped to 
establish Luther’s Catechisms as oflicial and 
authoritative documents of the Lutheran Chuuli. 
Both the Large and the Small Catechism of Luther 
were formally incorporated into the Book of Con- 
cord of 1580. Since then Luther’s Small Catechism 
has formed the basis of numeious fuller expositions 
in questions and answers published in the diffeiont 
tenitories of the Lutheian Church. 

As early as the year 1529 two Latin translations of Luther’s 
Small Catechism appeared, the second of whhh, by J Sauer- 
inann, Canonic uh in Breslau, was received into the Book of 
Concord John Mylius published a Greek translation (Basel, 
1558) , John Clajus prepared a polyglot edition — m German, 

Latlll Greek and llehreA* — whir), annou i>d in l r ,7 'J 111 the 


Danish and Norwegian languages it was published m 1582, and 
officially introduced, with a preface by J Bugenhagen, in 1538 
The first Swedish translation was probably prepared by Lauren- 
tius Petn, m 1548 The earliest print that has been piescrved is 
from the year 1572 Its official introduction followed m 1596, 
but not until 1686 do we find its general use in Sweden In the 
Balto-SIavio territory the Enchiridion was published In Bartho- 
lomaua Willents’ Lithuauian translation in 1547, in Abel Wills’ 
Old Prussian translation in 1561, and in J Rivius’s Lettic 
version in 1586, besides a version in the non-Indo-Germanic 
Esthoman in 1553 In all these four languages the Small 
Catechism was the first literary monument, and It is practically 
the sole relic of the extinct Old Prussian dialect 

In the y ear 1548, Archbishop Cranmer prepared an English 
translation in his Catechiswus , published by Gualterus Lynne, 
which is in reality an English version of tho seimons on the 
Catechism ( Kxnderpi edigten ) attached to the Brandenburg- 
Nuremberg Agenda of 1688, summing up each sermon with the 
respective pait of Luther’s Catechism (sec H E Jacobs, 
Lutheran Movement m England , pp 314-322). The Swedish 
pastor and missionary, John Campanius, who preached the 
gospel fiom 1643 to 1648 at Tinicum, near Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, translated the Catechism into the language of the 
Delaware Indians (the ‘ Amencan-Virginian language ’) It was 
published in Stoeldiolui, at the expense of King Charles xi , in 
1696, and brought to America in 1697 (see H E. Jacobs, Hist of 
the Evangel Luth, Church in the Us, p 82) Count Zinzen- 
dorf, the great leader of the Moravian movement, caused the 
first American edition of Luther’s German Catechism to he 
irinted by Christoph Sauer, m Germantown, Philadelphia, 
n 1744 The first American edition issued with the approval of 
the Lutheran pastors was prepared by Peter BrunnnolU, and 
printed by Benjamin Franklin and J Boehm in 1749 The first 
English translation on American soil was also made by Peter 
Brunnholtz, possibly' wuth the assistance of Peter Koch, a 
prommont Swedish Lutheran in Philadelphia, in 1749 The 
second was made under the auspices of the Swedish Provost 
Wrangel, the friend and collaoorator of Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, the patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America, 
m 1761 In 1816, Plnl F Mayer, pastor of the fust English 
Lutheran Church (St John's) in Philadelphia, issued an English 
edition of the Cateclusm w Inch, more than any other, determined 
the text of the accepted English version in America It was 
carefully revised bv C F Schaffer and a Committee of the 
Mimaterium of Pennsylvania (C F Welden, A T Geissenhainer, 
and B M Schmucker), in 1834 This translation was adopted 
by the General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
North America, 1867 A more literal repioduction in the 
English language is given in Schatf’s Cieeas of Christendom , 
ana in the Emjltbh Catechism of the Synod of Missouri and that 
of the Joint Synod of Ohio — the work of E Cioncnwett, revised 
by the faculty of the Theological Seminary of the Ohio Synod 
in Columbus, O (see B M Schmuckcr’s articles on the editions 
and translations of Luther’s Small Catechism, published or used 
in America, in the Lutheran Church Review , April and July 
1886) In recent times a joint Committee of tho General Synod, 
the United S\nod of tho South, the Joint Synod of Ohio, the 
English Synod of Missouri, and the General Council united on 
a carefully revised English translation, which is found in its 
final shape in the Lutheran Church Review , January 1899. 

The truly conseivative, catholic, and ecclesias- 
tical chaiacter of Luthei’s Reformation stands out 
most prominently m his catechetical work. He 
buildb on the old solid and populai foundations, 
found in those three piuicipal parts — the Deca- 
logue, the Cieed, and the Loid’s Piayer. He 
shows himself peifectly familiar with the best 
catechetical tradition of the Church of preceding 
centimes In some details of Ins exposition, espe- 
cially the treatment of the Lord’s Prayer (the third 
part of the Enchu id ion), we recognize almost literal 
reminiscences of the catechetical liteiature of the 
Church, as fai back as Tertullian and Cyprian. 
It may be claimed that the whole catechetical 
woik of the hist fifteen hundred years of the 
Church reaches its climax m Martin Luther’s 
Small Catechism But, with all the conservative 
features which charactenze Luthei \s catechetical 
work, there are some which aie original with him, 
and for which he deserves full cieuit as the first 
great restorer of Pauline theology in the Church. 
Most important and significant in this respect is 
the order in \v Inch he arranged the popular three 
parts— Commandments, Creed, and Loid’s Prayer, 
— giving the lust place to the Law, as the school- 
master to hung men to Christ, and assigning the 
eential and dominating place to the Cieed. All 
otliei Catechisms — Roman, Greek, and Reformed 
— difiei from Luther’s airanjjement in this respect. 
Again, lie gave up the traditional division of the 
Creed into twelve artieles based on the legend nf 
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its Apostolic origin, which is ic tamed to the present 
day m Jolin Brentius’s Wurttombcrg (Catechism. 
Instead of this he divided it, fiom a Timitanan 
point of view, into tluee ai tides, and bv this 
arrangement the second aiticle, with its confession 
of Christ, the Redeemer, becomes the very lieait 
and soul of the whole Catechism. 

(а) The first part of Luther’s Catechism tieats 
of the Law, under the form of the Decalogue, d if lei 
ing m this respect also from the traditional prac- 
tice of the mediaeval Church with refeience to the 
‘Mandata.’ The Decalogue, however, is modi- 
fied by him in the spirit of the New Testament, 
omitting its transient Israclitic features which 
belong to the Mosaic dispensation, as in the form 
of the First, the Third, and the Fourth Command- 
ments, according to the Augustinian liumbenng 
of the Ten Commandments. His principal aim in 
the treatment of the Law is its so-called second 
use or 4 usus elenohtlncus,* to lead men to a know- 
ledge of Sill. 

(б) The second nait of the Catechism takes for 
its text the Apostles’ Creed, which, except in the 
Greek Church, was always used * ad fidei mstruc- 
tionem ’ (the Nicene Creed being 4 ad fidei exphcati- 
onein,’ and the Athariasian 4 ad fidei defensionem ’) 
Luther’s treatment of the Cioed combines the ob- 
jective and the subjective side of faith, the ‘ tides, 
quae creditur’ and the 4 tides, qua cieditur.’ The 
great works of God — Creation, Redemption, and 
Sanctification — are set forth as the fundamental 
facts of our salvation ; not, however, as purely 
objective, abstract, doctrinal statements, but witn 
all the fervour of personal conviction and appro- 
priation. Theie is no dogmatism or scholasticism 
in this presentation of Christian doctrine in the 
‘ Lay man’s Bible,’ as the Enchiridion has frequently 
been called. 

(c) In the third part Luther tieats the Lord’s 
Piaycr as the fruit of justifying faith, the embodi- 1 
ment and demonstiation of (lie new life, in the 
Bpmt of sanctification and adoption It sets forth 
the life of the Christian as the life of the child of 
God, with all its privileges and duties, its needs 
and dangers, its hopes ami resources. 

(d, c) To these three fundamental parts aie added 
the foul th and fifth, on Baptism and the Sacia- 
ment of the Altar, with the connecting link, on 
Confession and Absolution, ‘concerning which a 
Chiistian must also bo properly instructed.’ Hero 
the language of the Catechism, otherwise so simply 
objective and thetical, becomes of necessity inure 
antithetical and controversial, m opposition to 
various deviations from what Luther held to be 
sound cloctiine on these points. But even here 
everything culminates m simple living faith. With 
the requirement of 4 truly believing hearts ’ the fifth 
and last part of the Catechism closes. 

Litkratuiuc — Martin Luther* 8 W erke , Dcutsch und hat , 
Erlangen ed , 101 vote , Th E L Enders, Martin Luthcr*s 
Bi tefivechsel , beat beitct und nut Erlauterungen veisehen [ten 
volumes have thus far appeared, covering the period from 1507 
to 1536), Calw, 1884 ff , K. Kehrbach, Monum Gt rman 
Pcedagog , vote xx to xxni , containing ‘ Dio evangel Kate 
chismusverBUclie vor Luther’s Enchiridion * 1522-1520, bv F 
Oohrs, Berlin, 1000-1902 ; J. T. Muller, Die symbol Bucher 
der ev.-luther Kirchc, dcutsch und lat #, Guterslohj ISOS , C P. 
Krauth, The Conservative Deformation and its Theology , 
Philadelphia, 1871 , H. E. Jacobs, The Lutheran Movement 
tn England A Study in Compar . Symbolics, Philadelphia, 
1890, also Hist, of the Evaiwel. Lutheran Church in the U S , 
New York, 1893 ; C. A. G. von Zezschwitz, System der 
christl. ku chi Katechetik , 3 vols , Leipzig, 1863 , C Palmer, 
Evangel Katechetik , Tubingen, 1851 , Th Harnack, Kate - 
chetik , Erlangen, 1882 , R. Kiibel, KatetheUk , Barmen, 1877 , 
F. Cohrs, art. 1 Kateehismen Luthers/ m P11E$ x 130 ff 

Adolph Spakth. 

CATECHISMS (Heidelberg and Westmin- 
ster).—!. The second (next to Luther’s) great 
Catechism of the Protestant Churches is the 
Heidelberg Catechism. It was prepared by 
Zacharias Ursinus and Caspar Olcvianus, by com- 


mand of Frederick hi., Elector of the Palatinate, 
and was published in 1563. Ursinus had picpared 
a Summa Theologian and a Cate* Jims Minor, in Inch 
were made the basis of the vvoik. The advice and 
co-operation of the theological faculty and of the 
Superintendents and court-preacheis weie seemed, 
ana befoie publication the Catechism was appiovcd 
by ft Synod of ministers and teachers assembled by 
the Electoi at Heidelberg. It cannot he called a 
wholly onginal work, hut was the fruit of a long 
catechetical development. Leo Juda’s Chi is t Ik fie 
klarc u. emfalte Zuleitung m din Willen u. m die 
Gnad Gottes , 1534, his Kurtzer Katcihismus , 1535, 
and his Brevissima Christ, relig. formula of 1538 
or 1539; Bullmgei’s Hausbnch of 1558, and the 
Summa , Catethesis pio adultionbus sciijrta of 
1559; Calvin’s Genevan Catechism of 1545, and the 
Emden Catechism of 1554 — are among the sources. 
Tiaces of the influence of Loner, Urbanus Rhegius, 
and Moibanus have been found in it. Though 
avowedly wntten to supplant Luther’s teaching, 
the influence of his Catechism is evident The 
order of the book is due to Melanchthon’s Loci , 
and Reu has tiaced much of its arrangement to 
Eme kurtze ordenhchc Summa der ? eel den ivarcn 
Lehre , a catechetical work published by Nikolaus 
Gal lus in 1558. The justly famous first question 
4 What is thy highest comfoit in life and death’’ 
is found in previous works of thin suit, and the 
answer may find its original m the Nuiemberg 
Catechism-Sermons of 1533 (translated under Abp. 
Cramnei as A Short Instruction into Christian 
Religion , 1518) . 

‘And this, my dear children, is our highest comfort, that 
Christ is our Lord, and ue are II is own, for therefore will He 
protect and deliver us, so that, though we be burners, He will 
forgive us our sin, for He has made satisfaction for am, and, 
though we die, He will make us to live again, for He lias 
overcome death, and even though we came into hell, hell could 
not hold us, because) He has burst the bonds of hell Therefore, 
because we ha\e such a mighty Lord, w'e cannot need any- 
thing' ( Auremb Kmdcrpredujten , on Art 2 of the Creed) 

The Heidelberg Catechism probably aimed at 
being a culmination of the catechetical develop- 
ment of the Evangelical Chinch. Its 1 ejection of 
the Lutheian doctune of the Real Presence of 
Clmst, and of the meaning of His Exaltation, is 
pionounccd; and in the 3id ed. an 80th question 
was insetted, it is said at the instance of the 
Elector, in wlucli ‘the popish Mass’ is condemned 
as ‘at bottom nothing else than a denial of the 
one saenfice and sutleungs of Jesus Chiist, and an 
aceuiscd ldolatiy.’ 

Tins Catechism was translated into many tongues, 
and is the most widely used of all ‘Refoimed’ 
Catechisms. The best English ’version appeared in 
New York (Scribners) in 1863 It contains 129 
questions and answers. Questions 3-11 treat of 
uie 8m and Misery of Man ; 12-85 of Redemption 
by Christ ; 86-129 of the Thankful Life of the 
Chiistian In the Second Part the Ai tides of the 
Apostles’ Creed aie explained under the heads 
God the Father, God the Son, and God the Holy 
Ghost Then follow the two Sacraments The 
Commandments are explained m the Third Part 
under the head of Thankfulness ; and this is 
followed by the Lord’s Prayer. While the Heidel- 
berg Catechism letains the form of a Confession m 
its answeis to the questions, it is much more 
theological than Luthei’s Catechism , and, edifying 
as the answers aie, they are too long and minute 
for the memoiy or use of childien On the other 
hand, it sm passes Luthei’s Catechism as a sys- 
tematic piesentation of Chiistian doctune. 

Litkraturr —The best modern ed is The Heidelberg Catechism 
in German, Latin , and English, with an Hntoncal Intro- 
duction, New Yoik, 1803 The official Get man editions were 
issued in 1563, 1585, 1595, 1684, and 1724 The Latin tr was 
published in lcG3 and 1560 See also P. Schaff, Creeds of 
Christendom , lxjndon, 1877, l 529 ff and in 307 ff , where the 
literature is given full} The best introductions are those o( 
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J. W Nevin, History and Genius of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
Cfhambersburg, 1847, and Reu, Suddeutsche Katechismen, 
Gutereloh, 1904 

2. Westminster Catechisms. — An English 1 1 ans- 
lation of Calvin's Genevan Catechism was used 
and repeatedly printed in Scotland. John Craig, 
minister at Aberdeen and afterwards at Edinburgh, 
prepared a Larger (1581) and a Smaller Catechism 
(1591). The latter explains the Apostles’ Creed, 
the Commandments, the means of grace, and the 
way of salvation. It consists of short and simple 
questions and answers. It was finally supci seeled 
by the Shoitcr Catechism of the Westminster 
Assembly (see Schaft, Creeds of Chi istendom , l. 
728 ff.). This is the third of the great Catechisms 
of the epoch of the Refoimation. The Larger and 
Shorter Catechisms were finished in 1647, approved 
by Parliament 15 Sept. 1648, and adopted by the 
General Assembly at Edinburgh in July of that 
year. Schaff says that the Larger Catechism 
was chiefly the work of Anthony Tuckney, Pio- 
fessor of Divinity and Viee-Chancelloi at Cam- 
bridge. He adds that it is based on Ussher’s 
catechetical Body of Divinity , and on the Com- 
pendium Theologian (1626) of Johann Wolleb of 
Basel (see Schalf, loc . cit. t and in PEE 2 ). The 
Shorter Catechism is a condensation of the other ; 
* its concise and severely logical answers aro traced 
to the Rev. John Wallis, M.A., an eminent 
mathematician.’ It begins with the eelebiated 
question, 4 What is the chief end of man ? To 
glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever’; defines 
God, and states the doctrine of the Tiinity ; tells 
of the fall and misery of man ; explains the offices 
and states of the Redeemer ; and then analyzes the 
work of the Holy Ghost, effectual calling, justifi- 
cation, adoption, and sanctification. The Apostles’ 
Creed is not professedly explained, but is printed 
after the Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer, at 
the end of the Catechism The Commandments 
set forth ‘ the rule which God at first revealed 
to man for his obedience * All the Reformed 
Catechisms agree with the Gieek Church (against 
the Roman and Lutheian) in making ‘Thou slialt 
not make unto thee any graven image,’ etc., the 
Second Commandment, and comprising in the 
Tenth both prohibitions of coveting. The 59th 
and 60th questions assert the Divine appointment 
of the first day of the week to be ‘ the Christum 
Sabbath,' forbid ‘all worldly employments and 
recreations on it,' and command the ‘ spending the 
whole time in the public and private exeicises of 
God’s worship, except so much as is to be taken up 
in the works of necessity and mercy.’ Under the 
Eighth Commandment (Q 74) is required ‘ the law- 
ful procuring and fuithenng the wealth and outward 
estate of ourselves and others.’ The propei use of 
the Word and the Lord’s Supper is insisted on 
There is a brief explanation of tno Lord’s Prayer. 

The Shorter Catechism is Cal vi nis tic, not only in 
its formal statements of doctune, hut in eveiy 
reflexion it contains of the controversies of the 
time: ‘God having out of His mere good pleasure, 
from all eternity, elected some to everlasting life’ 
(Q. 207); and ‘The only Redeemer of God’s elect’ 
(Q. 21) ; but it nowhere ur^es the eternal repro- 
bation of the non -elect. Schaff ( op . cit . i. 787) 
commends and criticizes it thus : 

4 It far surpasses them [Luther’s and the Heidelberg Catechism] 
m clearness and careful wording, and Is better adapted to the 
Scotch and Anglo-American mind, but it lacks their genial 
warmth, freshness, and childlike simplicity ... It deals in 
dogmas rather than facts It addresses the disciple as an 
interested outsider rather than as a church-member growing 
up in the nurture of the Lord. Its mathematical precision in 
definitions, some of which are almost perfect, though above the 
capacity of the child, is a good preparation for the study of 
theology * i 


1 For minor Catechisms of the Reformation and subsequent 
peuod's, btt art Co>p* ssions 


Literature — Besides the literature mentioned throughout 
the article, see Schaff, Creeds of Christendom , i 753 f , ana the 
literature at art Confessions. EDWARD T. HORN. 

CATECHUMEN, CATECHUMENATE.— 

The word ‘catechumen' is denved ftom the Gr. 
word Karrjx^ir (‘ instruct,' lit. = ‘ din into the ear’), 
which occurs 7 times in the NT (Lk l 4 , Ac 18 36 
21 21 * 34 , lio 2 18 , 1 Co 14 19 , Gal 6 6 ), and whose use in 
these passages illustiates its veiy early applica- 
tion to those who were subjected to careful and 
systematic instruction in Christian doctiuie, with a 
view to being admitted into the body of the Church. 
This preparation is actually indicated in geim also 
by the veiy early inseitioii * of v. 87 into the account 
of the baptism of the Ethiopian eunuch (Ac &***•), 
and by vv. 81 82 in the account of the baptism of the 
jailer and his household at Philippi (Ac IG 20 * 7 *)- 2 

Such systematic instruction in religion would 
be quite familiar, at least to the convex ts from 
Judaism ; for not only were there schools attached 
to most of the synagogues, in which the young 
were carefully educated by catechetical methods, 
with the OT Scuptures for text-book, up to the 
age of twelve or thereabouts, but also there is little 
doubt that proselytes (t e. Gentile converts to 
Judaism) received catechetical instruction cer- 
tainly before, and perhaps after, their admission 
as such. 3 

As time went on, it would soon he necessaiy to 
develop the instruction and prolong the period of 
preparation, though we have but scanty records 
remaining to us until we icaeli the 3rd century. 
Such as we have, howevet, aie satisfactoiy so far 
as they go. The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
provides (in its lirst six chapters) 4 instruction in 
practical rather than doetnnal subjects, and then 
proceeds (eh. 7) : ravra navra Tpoenrdvres, pairrloaTe, 
k.t A. . . . KcXeuaeis 64 y^arevaai rbv ftcnrTicdna'OP 7 rpb 
puds f) Suo. Hcie, then, we have (probably in the 
2nd cent.) a delmite course of mstiuction laid 
down for catechumens m that poitiun of Chris- 
tendom to which tins treatise belongs, and the 
duty of preliminary fasting enjoined; 6 and there 
were piobably special reasons why the piactical 
rather than the dogmatic side was insisted on. 
Again, in Justin Martyr’s Apology , i. 61, >ve read 
as follows . 6<roi &y TrticrOuxri Kal wkttcvwitiv aXrjdr) ravra 
rd i )<p y i]p.(bv SibaoKopLeva Kal \ey6puya dy at, Kal fiiovv 
our cjs SOvaoOaL vwurxt'toyTai, dix*aOal re Kal a Irdv 
vTjcfTevovTes napa tov Oeou tCov Trpo^paprypitvuy &<pe<nv 
biddoKovraL , tj/auv avvtvxoP’lvuv Kal (Jvvv'rjtJTtvbvTUV 
a &rois. "ETrerra tty ovrai uip ’ 17 pudv tvOa tittup tori. 
Here similar evidence is afforded, togethei with 
the addition of prayer for forgiveness of sms, 
though tins is really implied in fasting. 

A little later than this, but early in the 3rd 
cent., we come upon a considerable body of evi- 
dence as to the care that was then taken with the 
preparation of catechumens. Converts 111 those 
days, and for some time to come, were still mostly 
adults, and a good many of these never proceeded 
to Baptism itself until they were at the point of 

1 Not later than the 2ml cent , since it is quoted by Irenseus 
{Host, hi xh 8) 

3 Of. Ac 4 * In each of the cases quoted some preliminary 
instruction was obviously given, though the special circum- 
stances reduced the period to a minimum It is to be noted 
also, as Frere ( New Hist of Bk of Com Prayer , p 567) points 
out, that ‘ a large proportion at least of the early converts had 
already had the training of Judaism as their schoolmaster to 
bring them unto Christ. The same author also suggests that 
‘when St Paul says (1 Co l 14 17) that it was not his work to 
baptize, he . has in view a system of teaching and training ’ 
preparatory to baptism (p. 658 n ) 

3 ‘ One might be tempted to And evidence of early catechetical 

instruction 111 such passages as Ps 15 8413 15, is 88 14 is etc 

In llarnark’s opinion, we have in AiS l l 3a 22-62, and fragments 
in chs 8 and 13, a book of instruction for Jewish proselytes 
called ‘ ‘ The Two Ways ” ’ (F O Porter, art. ‘ Proselyte * m HDB 
iv 130a) 

4 Of A post Const vii. 22. 

G Tins is still required of adults in the English Church. 
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death ( e.g . the Emperors Constantius and Con- 
stantine). No doubt, this was in part due to an 
exaggerated fear of post-baptismal sins and loss of 
innocence, but it must also be remembered that the 
state of the heathen world was such as to make it 
extremely difficult for the ordinary person to con- 
duct himself with consistency as a Christian, and 
it was therefore most important that catechumens 
should be as thoroughly grounded as possible in 
Christian principles. 1 There must also have been 
frequent cases of relapse into sin in the ranks of 
the catechumens, which required punishment and 
postponement of baptism (see Bingham, Ant . x. ii. 

8 17). An extreme instance of the tendency to 
Puritanical strictness is found in the history of the 
early Syrian Church, where, even until the time of 
Aphraates in the 4th cent., baptism appears to 
have been * a privilege reserved for celibates * ; or, 
in other words, it was as a rule postponed till a 
period in life when men and women felt disposed 
to live separately. 2 Hence the Christian com 
mumty consisted of baptized celibates, 8 together 
with a body of adherents who remained outside, 
and were not really membeis of, the body. 

But our concern is chieily with other parts of 
Christendom, and there by the beginning of the 
3rd cent, the waitings that are extant give us a 
clear idea upon the subject. In the fust place, 
modem reseaiches seem to show conclusively that 
there were only two grades among those who weie 
unbaptized : (1) catechumens pure and simple, i.e. 
adheients to Christianity who weie, however, 
looked upon as members of the community (e.q. 
Can. Hipp 63, 64) ; (2) catechumens who sought 
baptism, and were therefore being subjected to 
a definite course of instiuction with a view' thereto. 
These latter weie called 0wTtf6gei/oi, competentes , 
electiy and the like. 4 The proper time ioi their 
preparation was the season of Lent, so that they 
might be ready for the solemn administration of 
the saci ament of baptism on Easter Eve. But as 
baptism might, for one reason or another, be 
postponed till later on in the Easter season, and as 
Whitsunday was the end of that penod, the latte i 
festival was looked upon as the second gieat annual 
occasion for admission In the East the Epiphany, 
which was always associated with our Lours 
baptism in the Jordan, was also allowed, and 
sometimes in the West as well. After that, 
Christmas and other festivals w T ere added, in spite 
of Papal disapproval. 

The first poition of the preparatory peiiod w ? as 
occupied with three kinds of preparation : 8 (1) in- 
stiuction in wliat they must give up (the i enuncia- 
tion) (see art. ABRKNUNTIO); (2) instruction m 
what they must believe (the faith) ; (3) a series of 
exorcisms by which the evil spmts w F eie to be 
driven out of the candidates. 6 A list of names 

1 To the same considerations must be attributed the multiplica- 
tion of forms and ceremonies which is so noticeable m connexion 
with baptism m the medieoval rite 

2 See Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity , 1904, p 125 ff The 
whole question is fully discussed b\ him , he compares similar 
tendencies among the Marcionites (Tert. ado Marc, iv 34), the 
Manichteans, the Albigenses, and the Buddhists 

2 The technical name for these baptized persons was B'nai 
Q’yilmd (* sons of the covenant ’), who formed a kind of monastic 
order 

4 See Duchesne, Orig. du cnlte ckrt f t (Eng tr p 293), who 
quotes F. X. Funk, Theol Quartalschi , 1883, p 41 ff , as having 
established that the old idea of their division into four classes is 
erroneous. It may he added that the case of penitents is, as it 
were, the case of those who have been reduced to the rank of 
catechumens, and that the same author (see Duchesne, op ett 
430 n ) throws doubt on the universality of the four classes in 
eir case even in the East, while in the West it was never 
practised at all 

6 The deacons were specially charged with this work ( Can 
Hipp 61), but care had to be taken that they too had been effi- 
ciently instructed ot k* TT jxovvTCf irpwrov Karrjxv^ret jcanwci* 
TtocrcLV on rrepl av0p<oiru>v to ipyov (ps. -Cleiu. Bp. ad Jac. 

* Ml 

• The Catechetical School at Alexandria and similar institu* 
VOL. III. — 17 


was carefully drawn up of those who were to be 
admitted to this course. Then by Thursday in 
Holy Week those who satisfied the bishop w'ere 
finally determined upon, and after fasting on 
Friday presented themselves on Saturday morning 
for the last act of preparation before baptism 
itself, which would normally take place that same 
evening. At this last preliminary service there 
were three ceremonies : 1 (1) the concluding exor- 
cism, with imposition of hands over the candidates 
as they knelt facing the east ; (2) the exsuffiation, 
or breathing into their faces ; (3) the effeta, each 
person being touched with spittle (or oil) on the 
mouth, ears, etc., in imitation of our Lord’s action 
in Mk 7 8i ' J7 . 

If we pass on one hundred years later, to the 
beginning of the 4th cent., we reach a period in the 
histoiy or the Church when peace and the cessation 
of persecution naturally added large numbers to 
the Christian body, and produced further develop- 
ments m the regulations for the catechumenate. 
The same outlines of preparation in the earlier and 
the later stages are still observed both in the East 
and in the West (at Rome and in ‘Galilean* 
churches), but the whole system is more systematic 
and definite. 2 

During the course of instruction, a kind of 
examination was held from time to time, often 
called scrutinium ; by the 7th cent there were as 
many as seven of these scruti?iia t which began m 
the 3rd week of Lent. The Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and other parts of Christian doctrine 
(traditio symboli) were learnt by heart. Various 
portions of the Scriptures were read and explained, 
especially from the historical and moral hooks (see 
Aug. de Cat. Bud.) Wliat are now called the 
Apocrypha were also used for this purpose (Athan. 
Fest. Ep. 39; ps. -Athan. Synopsis Script sacr.) y 
more particularly, it seems, the Book of Snaeh 
(Can. Apost. 85). 8 At Rome there was, at all 
events later on, a formal instiuction in the four 
Gospels, called apertio mammy and a curious 
ceremony of admmistei mg salt to the candidates. 4 
They were also umvei sally admitted to Church 
assemblies and to the first part of the Eucharist 
(i.e. up to the missa [ = mimo] catechu menorum) f 
though actual instruction in the doctrine of 
Holy Communion was mostly withheld till after 
baptism. 

It must, however, he remembered that, though 
these ceremonies continued and were even, as lias 
been said, probably added to in process of tune, and 
though the first part of the baptismal service was 
still called in the liturgical Iiooks ordo ad catechu - 
menum faciendum , the rapid giowth of the pi no- 
tice of infant baptism, which followed upon the 
establishment ana spread of Clinstianity, soon led 
to the piactical decay of the catechumen system. 
Comparatively few r adults were baptized, but the 
utes and forms that had been elaborated for them 
were not adapted to the new circumstances, and 
babes in arms were treated as if they weie in full 

tions elsewhere were, no doubt, m part, though not exclusively, 
intended for the benefit of catechumens (in the technical 

1 Tne authorities for this description are Tert de Baptismo , 
and Can. Hipp 60-110 , a little later we find Serapion's Prayer- 
book 

2 The authorities are the Peregnnatio Ethencr (a lady 
pilgrim's account ot Chuicli life in Jerusalem), the catechetical 
lectures of Cynl of Jerusalem, St Augustine (for Africa), St. 
Ambrose (for Milan), etc 

3 Cjnl of Jerusalem ( Catech iv ) objects to this use ot ra 
drr6icpv<f>a and *whatsoe\er is not read in churches’, but he 
must be taken, we think, to refer to heretical and uncanonical 
writings, not to the Apocrypha ui our sense (cf Dion. Alex, 
p. 62, ed Feltoe) 

4 This, according to the usage of those da} s, was often called 
sacrament um (eg Aug de Pecc Mer. ii 26, Cone. Carth ui 
canon 6) Baromus and others were mistaken in thinking 
that this referred to euhgtee (pain bdmt ) ; see Bingham, 
Aut x ii 16 
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possession of their faculties and capacities. 1 At 
the present day this defect has been more or less 
completely remedied m the various parts of 
Christendom, though to a greater extent in the 
West than in the conservative East ; and still 
more so in the Reformed than in the un-Reformed 
branches of the Church. Both the modern Extuale 
Eomanum and the Prayer-books of the Anglican 
Communions provide separate Offices for the Bap- 
tism of Infants and of Adults, and in the Offices 
for the latter provision is still made for the due 
preparation of the catechumens. The rubric m the 
Roman Office requires that the adult candidate 
shall receive adequate instruction in faith and 
morals, shall receive the sacrament of baptism 
fasting, and, if possible, at the bishop’s hands, and 
on Easter Eve or at Whitsuntide. The Office for 
the Public Baptism of * such as are of riper years 
and able to answer for themselves * was not added 
to the English Prayer-book till 1661 ; the Preface 
thus accounts for its addition : 

‘Although not so necessary when the former Book was 
compiled, yet by the growth of Anabaptism, through the licen- 
tiousness of the late times crept in amongst us, [it] is now 
become necessary, and may be always useful for the baptizing of 
nativea in our plantations, and others converted to the Faith ' 

The reasons here alleged are still, of course, 
operative in our days, especially in many parts of 
the mission field, where great care has to be 
exercised in the selection and instruction of 
converts before baptism. It is to be noticed that 
here, too, the rubric gives directions which are on 
much the same lines as the Roman rubric just 
referred to, and follows ancient precedent : 

‘Timely notice shall be given to the Bishop, 2 or whom he 
shall appoint for that purpose, a week before at the least, by 
the Parents, or some other discreet persons , that so due care 
may be taken for their examination, whether they be sufficiently 
instructed In the principles of the Christian Religion , and that 
they may be exhorted to prepare themselves with prayers and 
fasting for the receiving of this holy Sacrament/ 

One of the chief privileges of the catechumenate, 
up to the time of its practical abolition by the 
spread of infant baptism, was that of attendance 
(with penitents) at the first portion of the Eucharist. 
This consisted, in general terms, of the Scripture 
lections from OT and NT ( Prophetica , Apostohca, 
and Evangeltca Lectio) and the homily. After 
that, in the East, during the 4th cent., the cate- 
chumens first, the energumens next, then the 
competentes , and finally the penitents were dis- 
missed 8 in this form 

* At the invitation of the deacon they offer up a silent prayer, 
while the congregation also prays for thorn. The deacon 
formulates this prayer, specifying the particulars of it, giving 
the petitions in detail The faithful, especially the children 
present, answer him by the supplication Kyrie Eleison 1 The 
catechumens afterwards nse up, and the deacon invites them 
m their turn to pray, by joining with him in the form which he 
employs , he then invites them to incline their heads to receive 
the blessing of the bishop, after which they are dismissed.’ 4 

As to the Roman Liturgy we have no evidence 
available till the liturgical books of the 8th 
century. By that time ‘discipline in regard to 
catechumens . . . had been largely modified. There 
were no longer any adult catechumens. . . 
Duchesne is, however, of opinion that the ancient 
formulary of the mxssa catechumenoi'um was pre- 
served notwithstanding, and occurs in the order of 
baptism of that date. 

‘On the day of the “ Opening of the Ears ’’ [or tradxtxo gym - 
boll] the deacon dismissed the candidates for baptism with the 
words. Catechumsni recedant J Si guts catechumenus est re ■ 
cedat J Omnes eatechumeni exeant fora* I ’ & 


1 Traces of this incomplete adaptation are to be observed ev en 
in the Reformed office of the Anglican Church * e g . the ‘ Thou ’ 
and 1 1’ in the questions to godparents, and their answers, which 
the phrase *m the name of this child ’only partially sets free 
from awkwardness. 

2 The Irish Prayer-book retains this rubric in its entirety ; the 
American substitutes ‘Minister’ for ‘ Bishop. . . discreet persons ’ 

8 Hence the term missa catechumenorum , missa being a late 
v ^ or ^ tor tmttto (like collect a tor collection asetnsa tor ascermo, 
C aI^ . € B°man Mass still ends with the words ‘Ite, missa est 

4 Duchesne, op. cit p. 68. B lb p. 171. 


For the Galilean use we have the evidence of St. 
Germain of Pans 1 in the 2nd half of the 6th cent, 
adduced by Duchesne. 2 By his day 
‘ the oatechumenate had become merely a reminiscence. It was 
necessary then to explain the mxssa (dismissal) catechumenorum , 
of which the rite, however, continued to be preserved 3 This 
ceremony took place after the prayer, as in the Liturgy of 
Constantinople. In the Apostolical Constitutions it is placed 
before the prayer. We cannot gather precisely from the text 
of St Germain whether it was accompanied by special prayers. 
I am inclined to believe that its text has in view the prayers 
which I have just dealt with, but that at the beginning there 
were special prayers, which disappeared with the disappearance 
of the catechumens. Thus, at the end of the sixth century, at 
least in the Church of Pans, nothing more was said than some 
such formulary as Ne quia catechumenus , eatechumeni recedant .' 

Something has already been said about the 

E resent state of things in regard to this matter ; 

ut it may be further added that, since the 
prevalence of infant baptism amongst most Chris- 
tian bodies, systematic instruction in the principles 
of the faith which, as we have seen, was the most 
important feature in the primitive catechumenate. 
is carried on after baptism instead of before ; and 
in the case of the Roman, Anglican, and Lutheran 
Communions mostly before Confirmation, which 
has now been separated by a considerable interval 
from baptism, and postponed till those that are 
baptized have reached years of discretion. Among 
Nonconformist bodies this may be said to be 
provided for by means of Sunday school and other 
classes. In the Anglican communion the two final 
addresses to the godparents in the office of ‘ Publick 
Baptism of Infants' lay stress upon the duty of 
their seeing that their godchildren ‘ be taught, so 
soon as they shall be able to learn,' the Creed, the 
Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and 
‘all other things which a Christian ought to know 
and believe to his soul's health,' this last clause 
being amplified afterwards into the charge that 
they * be further instructed in the Church-Catechism 
set forth for that purpose.' In this way the spirit 
of the Early Church is still retained, by which only 
those who have been properly instructed in the 
faith are admitted to full communion with the 
Christian society. 4 

See also the artt. Abrenuntio, Baptism, 
Catechisms, Confessions, Confirmation. 

Literature.— Bingham, Ant. Chr Church , London, 1708-22, 
bk x ch. li. ; Bona, Rerum Lxturg ., Rome, 1671, lib. 1. capp. 
xvl , xvu , F. C. Burkitt, Early Eastern Christianity , London, 
1904, Leet. iv , Duchesne, Orig. du culte chrU , Pari8,1889 (Eng 
tr. Christian Worship London, 1903), ch ix. , F. Cohrs, art. 
‘Katechumenat,* in PRE\ vol. x. ; Martfene, de Ant Eccl. 
Ritibus, Antwerp, 1736-38, i. ch. i. artt. v -ix, ; Procter- Frere, 
New Hist, of Bk. of Com Prayer , London, 1901, ch. xiv. , D, 
Stone, Holu Baptism*, London. 1905, ch xii , F. Wiegand, 
Symbol und Katechumenat , Leipzig, 1899 ; J. Mayer, Gesch 
d Katechumenats ... in den ersten sechs Jahrhunderten , 
Kempten, 1863 [Rom. Oath.] , E. Hatch, Organisation of the 
Early Chr. Churches , London, 1888 , Bright, Canons of the first 
Four Gen. Councils , London, 1892 (esp. Can. Nic 2 and 14, and 
Can Const. 7, and the learned editors notes, pp. 6, 65, 121). 

C. L. Feltoe. 

CATHARI.— See Albigenses. 

CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH.— See 
Irving and the Catholic Apostolic Church. 

CATHOLICISM, CATHOLICITY. — The 

meaning of these words will be best under- 
stood by examining the history of the adjective 
‘catholic.' The word ‘catholicity* is always, or 
almost always, the name of a quality — the quality 
of being catholic, m whatever sense this may be 
understood ; the word ‘ Catholicism * is generally 
applied to a system of faith or practice whicn 

1 Died a D. 576. 2 Op. cit. p. 202. 

8 Of. Council of Epaon (617), c. 29, 1 cum eatechumeni pro- 
cedere commonentur ’ 

4 In the Bull Ex omnibus aftictionibus (Oct. 1, 1607), Pius v. 
condemned the tenet of Baius, ‘ opera catechumenorum, ut fldes 
et poenitentia ante remissionem peccatorum facta, sunt vitae 
aeternae raerita* (cf. Denzinger, Enchiridion symbolorum io, 
Freiburg, 1908, No. 1018). 
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possesses the quality of being catholic. ‘ Catholi- 
cism ’ is sometimes, though rarely, used of the 
quality itself, but 4 Catholicity * is never, or very 
rarely, used as the name of a system. 

The adjective ‘catholic’ is derived from kclB' 
tiiKov, which means ‘on the whole,’ ‘in general’; 
and it has an extensive non -ecclesiastical use, 
which need not be particularly examined. It is 
used of things which are universally prevalent or 
applicable, or even of things which are only 
common, and more particularly of things which 
are of universal use or interest, and of persons 
who have universal or wide sympathies. These 
meanings need not be dwelt upon, but it should 
be noted that early ecclesiastical writers freely 
use the word in its non-ecclesiastical sense. 

The ecclesiastical use began very early, and the 
woid was from the first specially used to denote 
an attribute of the Church. It was not commonly 
applied to persons until much later. In many early 
instances it is not easy to determine the precise 
shade of meaning which it was intended to convey. 
The Church, it is true, might very naturally be 
called ‘ universal ’ for several reasons. It might 
be so called as teaching a universal religion suit- 
able to the whole of mankind, in contrast to the 
national character of Judaism. Or the term might 
be used of actual local extension, either with refer- 
ence to the future literal extension of the Church 
throughout the world, or with reference to that 
actual extension over a great part of the Roman 
empire — the inhabited world — which took place 
very early in its history. Or again, the Chuich 
in general, the Christian society as a whole, might 
be called ‘universal,’ to distinguish it from the 
local churches, that is, from tnose parts of the 
one society which existed in particular places. 
All these shades of meaning came in the course 
of time to be associated with the epithet, but it is 
not clear that any one of them was the oiiginal 
significance. And another idea appears very early, 
and perhaps to some extent even in the earliest 
examples of the use of the word. As the true 
doctrine of the Church was regarded as that which 
was held by the Church as a whole, while heresies 
were partial and local, the word ‘catholic’ came 
to signify ‘orthodoxy as opposed to lieiesy, con- 
formity as opposed to dissent’ (Lughtfoot, Pair. 
Ap ., note on Ign. ad S?nym. vin.). This, indeed, 
became the principal meaning of the word, and 
so it became usual to speak of the catholic Church 
in a particular place, m contrast with bodies of 
schismatics or heretics. The word came also to 
be very frequently used as a sort of perpetual 
epithet of the Church, without any more dehmte 
significance than that of the ‘ true s or ‘ oithodox ’ 
Church. The frequency of the use of the woid 
is attested by the fact that it appeared very early 
in the Eastern Creeds, and somewhat later in those 
of the West. 

The early history and the development of the 
meaning of the word can be best understood from 
an examination of some typical examples of its 
use. The earliest passage in which it occurs is in 
Ignatius (ad Smyrn . vni. ) : 

* Shun divisions as the beginning of evils. Let all follow the 
Bishop, as Jesus Christ the Father , and the Presb\ tery as the 
Apostles , and to the Deacons pay respect as to the command- 
ment of God. Let no man do anything of things pertaining to 
the Church apart from the Bishop Let that be held a valid 
Eucharist which is under the Bishop or one to whom he shall 
have committed it. Wheresoever the Bishop shall appear, 
there let the people be ; even as where JeBus may be there is 
the Catholic Church. It is not lawful apart from the Bishop 
either to baptize or to hold an agape ; but whatsoever he shall 
approve, this is well pleasing also to God 9 

It has been commonly assumed that in this 
passage the Catholic Church means simply the 
Churcn in general, or as a whole, as distinguished 
Irom the cliurch in any paiticular place ; and this 


at first sight seems the obvious sense. But if 
this is the whole significance of the word in this 
passage, Ignatius would appear to say that the 
relation of the Bishop to tne particular church 
is the same as that of Christ to the Church as a 
whole ; and he can hardly mean this — at least not 
without some qualification. The drift of the whole 
passage is to insist on the unity of the Church, 
and the argument appears to be that the indwelling 
of Jesus is the essence of the Church, and that the 
visible test by which it may be seen that the com- 
munity in any place is part of the Church consists 
in being in communion with the Bishop, who is 
at once the head and lepresentative of the local 
church, and the link which connects it with the 
Church as a whole, of which Christ is the head. 
This is in accordance with the theory of the early 
Church about the episcopate ; and if this is wliat 
Ignatius means, the word ‘catholic’ has already 
something of the sense of the ‘ true ’ Church. 

Other early examples of the use of the word 
occur in the Martyrdom of Polycaip , of which 
fragments have been preserved m Eusebius, and 
of which the date may be about 150. This is 
addressed to ‘ all the parishes (i e. dioceses) in 
every place of the holy and catholic Church,’ and 
in §§ 8 and 19 ‘ the whole catholic Church through- 
out the inhabited world ’ is spoken of. Here the 
meaning is not defined; but, if the sense weie 
simply that of local extension, there would have 
been no object in adding the words ‘ in every 
place’ and ‘throughout the world.’ In § 16, ac- 
cording to the old reading, 1 the catholic Church 
in Smyrna’ is spoken of ; and if this is the right 
reading, it can only mean the true, orthodox 
Church. The more probable reading, however, 
is ‘the holy Church.’ At all events the sense of 
orthodoxy is unmistakable in the Muratoruin 
Fragment , which says that the heretical writings 
cannot be received into the Catholic Chuich, and 
in Clement of Alexandria, who says (Strom vn. 
17) that it is the essential charactei istic of the 
Catholic Church that it should agiee in the unity 
of one faith. In the time of St. Augustine the 
significance of the word was further developed 
and commented on ; and greater stress seems to 
have been laid on the idea of universality m the 
sense of extension — at all events on some occasions, 
as for instance in controversy with the Donatists. 
St. Augustine, writing about them to a corre- 
spondent, says that they maintained that the 
Church is catholic ‘ not from the communion of 
the whole woild, but from the observance of all 
Divine precepts and all sacraments * (Ep. xcm. 23 ; 
cf. 111. 1). But the meaning of orthodoxy still 
prevails, e.y. m de Fid . et Sy/nb. x. : 

* We believe also m the Holy Church, that is to sav, the 
Catholic Church For both heretics and schismatics call their 
congregations churches But heretics violate the faith itself 
by false opinions about God, while schismatics abandon 
brotherly cnarity Wherefore neither heretics belong to 

the Catholic Church, which loves God, nor schismatics, Bince 
it loves its neighbour * 

So also in &>erm ad Cat 14 * ‘ ThiB is the Holy Church, the 
One Church, the True Church, the Catholic Church, fighting 
against all heresies,’ 

The locus classicus for the meaning of the woid 
as it was fully developed during the first tluee 
centuries is in the Catecheses of St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem (viii. 23 [A.D. 348]) : 

‘ The Church is called Catholic because it exists throughout 
all the inhabited wx>rld, from one end of the earth to the other , 
and because it teaches, universally and completely, all doc- 
trines which ought to come to the knowledge of men con- 
cerning things both visible and mv lsible, both m heaven and 
on earth ; and becauso it brings into subjection to godliness 
the whole race of men, both of rulers and of ruled, both of 
learned and of ignorant , and because it universally treats 
and heals e\ery kind of sms which are committed by soul 
and body, and possesses in itself every form of virtue that is 
named, both in deeds and words and in spiritual gifts of every 
kind ’ 
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Here there are four kinds of universality indi- 
cated — extension in place, completeness of doctrine, 
adaptation to all kinds of men, and moral and 
spiritual perfection. In another celebrated passage 
St. Vincent of Larins applies universal agreement 
as a test of doctrine ( Common . i. 2). After dealing 
with the appeal to Scripture, he adds : 

4 Within the Catholic Church itself the greatest care must be 
taken that we hold that which has been believed everywhere, 
always, and by alL For this Is truly and properly Catholic, 
as the very force and effect of the word declares, which includes 
all things with practical universality. But this will bs found 
precisely in this way, if we follow that which is universal, that 
which is ancient, that about which there is consent.* 

St. Vincent does not, however, as has been some- 
times supposed, exclude all development of doctrine, 
for somewhat later he adds : 

* As in the case of individuals, so in the case of the whole 
Church, at the different stages of life and age, there must be 
great and vehement progress in understanding, in knowledge, 
m wisdom.* 

The Middle Ages added little or nothing to the 
idea of catholicity. The thought of local exten- 
sion fell very much into the background, for the 
missionary work of the Church for several centuries 
was nearly at a standstill ; Christianity had occu- 
pied almost all the area open to it, and had enough 
to do to defend even this from Muhammadan 
aggression. The word ‘Catholic’ in its ordinary 
use meant the opposite of heretical. It was also 
used as a perpetual epithet. Thus the King of 
France was called ‘ the Catholic King,’ and the 
same title was given to the King of Jerusalem. 
But, after the religious convulsions of the 16th 
cent., the word came to be used with a greater 
variety of meaning. The new religious associa- 
tions which became known as Protestant did not 
commonly claim the title of ‘ Catholic 9 for them- 
selves ; and, on the other hand, the Churches of 
the Papal obedience insisted more explicitly on the 
doctrine that communion with the See of Koine 
was a necessary condition of membership of the 
true Church, and that therefore only those who 
remained in this communion were entitled to be 
called Catholic. Hence the term ‘ Catholic 9 came 
to be opposed to the term ‘Protestant*; and on 
the Continent of Europe the words are still popu- 
larly used in this way. The Anglican Chuich, on 
the other hand, retained its historical continuity, 
and continued to claim catholicity as being a true 
representative of the ancient undivided Church. 
Anglicans, therefoie, from the 16th cent, have 
applied the term ‘ Roman * Catholic to the Churches 
of the Roman obedience, while claiming to be 
equally Catholic themselves. It may be noted 
that from this period the word is commonly ap- 
plied not only to the Church as a whole, but also 
to individual members of the Church. Instances 
of this use are found much earlier, but it now 
becomes very common. See further, the article 
on the Church. 

At the present day the word is used in several 
significations which differ considerably from each 
other. The chief of them are the following : 

(i.) The meaning of catholicity, as it is under- 
stood at the present day in the Homan Churchy 
may be summed up in tne following propositions. 

(а) The Church was intended by Goa to be liter- 
ally universal, t.e. diffused throughout the world. 

(б) As applied to the Church at any particular 
time, this universal extension must be understood 
in a moral sense, whether it be simultaneous or 
successive. For such a moral catholicity it is not 
necessary that the Church should be as yet liter- 
ally extended throughout the whole world, or that 
its members should form an actual majority of 
professing Christians, or that its progress in every 
place should be continuous ana uninterrupted. 
It will be sufficient if it can be shown that, from 
its first beginnings at Jerusalem, the Church has 


by degrees extended throughout the greater part 
of the world, and founded branches progressively 
in all directions, all of which are united by a re«u 
and visible bond of union, that is, not only by 
common aims and sympathies, but by being under 
the same government, (c) This moral catholicity 
is a note of the Church, that is, a quality which 
distinguishes the Church from any other body ; 
for it is an attribute of the Church founded by 
Christ, and not of a number of different bodies 
taken together. It implies, therefore, a common 
faith ana a common government, for without these 
a true visible unity is impossible, (d) It is a 
quality which is possessed only by the Roman 
Church. The Eastern Churches possess historical 
continuity, but they are divided into several in- 
dependent parts without a common government. 
Moreover, they claim only their own territory, 
and make no attempt to spread their branches 
over the world. Nor can they be regarded as 
forming collectively one part of the Catholic 
Church, the other part being the Western Church, 
because their bonds with the West are altogether 
broken, in respect both of faith and of govern- 
ment. The Protestant bodies are professedly 
partial and local, they have no bond of union, and 
they have severed all organic connexion with the 
historical Church. The Anglican Church claims 
catholicity, and at the present moment its branches 
have a wide extension ; but this is closely connected 
with national extension, and even on the supposi- 
tion that it retains Apostolic orders, the different 
branches of the Anglican communion are united 
merely by comity, and not by any efficient common 
government. It will be seen that, according to this 
view, the quality of the catholicity of the Church 
is almost merged in that of its unity. Even the 
question of orthodox doctrine enters into the 
conception only in a subordinate degree, and 
unity of government becomes the real test of 
catholicity. 

(ii.) The Anglican \ new denies that an absolute 
centralized government is a necessary condition 
of catholicity, and maintains that such a govern- 
ment was not thought necessary and did not 
actually exist in the early ages of the Church, 
but that orthodoxy was maintained by the con- 
sentient witness of all parts of the Church. The 
name of ‘ Catholic * was given to the Church not 
so much because of its actual local extension at 
any moment, although it was destined to be spread 
throughout the whole world, but because it is in 
its nature capable of supplying all spiritual needs 
of all classes of mankind at all times. But it can 
do this only if it retains its purity and complete- 
ness of doctrine and worship ; and, according to 
the teaching of the early Church, this is secured 
mainly by the continuity of the episcopate which 
preserves the Apostolic tradition and bears witness 
to the common consent of all parts of the Christian 
world. Hence arises the close connexion between 
catholicity and the episcopate, which is found as 
early as the passage of Ignatius cited above. The 
bishops were regarded in early times not as im- 
posing doctrines upon the Church, but as witnesses 
to the accordant Beliefs of different parts of the 
Church, so that by their agreement the faith of 
the whole might be ascertained. In the same 
manner also the due administration of the sacra- 
ments was to be secured (Ignat, /.c.). Any part 
of Christendom may therefore rightly be called 
Catholic which preserves the faith, the sacraments, 
and the Apostolic ministry. The catholicity of 
the Church is a real thing, although it is im- 
perfect, just as its unity and its noliness are 
likewise imperfect. 

(iii ) The religious bodies which were formed in 
the 16th cent . and later have made little use of the 
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word 'Catholic’ except in the sense of Roman 
Catholic. In explaining the term as it occurs 
in the Creed and in ancient literature, they have 
generally laid stress upon the idea of local ex- 
tension, and applied it to the ideal aim of Chris- 
tianity. Some writers again, using ‘Catholic’ 
and ‘Protestant’ as opposed terms, have applied 
them to two fundamental religious tendencies. 
Inasmuch as all religion has as its object to bring 
men into close relation to God, the direct contact 
of the individual soul with God is its true concern. 
On the other hand, as man is obviously created 
for society, his relations to God imply relations 
with his fellow-men, and this implies a religious 
society, in and through which relations to God 
become possible. As this latter conception — the 
belief in the necessity of the Christian society, 
the importance of its orthodoxy, unity, and right 
government, and of its social acts, the sacraments 
— was greatly insisted upon in the Middle Ages, 
while in the upheaval of the 16th cent, there was 
a strong tendency to lay stress upon the relation 
of the individual soul to God, some writers use 
the words ‘ Catholic * and ‘ Protestant ’ to denote 
these social and individualistic tendencies respec- 
tively. This is not, however, the historical use 
of the words. In recent times the word ‘ catholic ’ 
lias been loosely used in a manner still more remote 
from its original significance. In non-ecclesiastical 
matters it has been not infrequently or improperly 
used, as has been mentioned above, to express the 
ideas of comprehensiveness or general sympathy. 
Consequently, some modem writers have applied 
it in ecclesiastical matters to what is vague and 
undetermined in faith or practice. This use of 
the word is purely modern, although some ap- 
proximation to it may be found as early as the 
writings of Baxter and Defoe, and nothing could 
be further removed from its historical signifi- : 
cance. 

There are several subordinate ecclesiastical 
senses in which the word ‘catholic’ has been 
used: (1) It is the title (kol0o\ik6s) of certain 
patriarchs or primates in the Eastern Churches. 
It is properly applied to a primate who is sub- 
ordinate to a patriarch, but who has metropolitans 
under him. (2) It is used of church buildings : 
(a) of a bishop’s church or cathedral as opposed 
to a parish cnurch, (6) of a church as opposed 
to a private oratory, (c) of a parish church as 
opposed to a monastic church. (3) It is used of 
the Catholic Epistles (see the Coram. and the art. 

‘ Catholic Epistles ’ m HDB). 

Literature. —T he doctrine of the Church, including its 
Catholicity, is dealt with more or less fully in most general 
works on Christian doctrine, especially in treatises on the 
Creeds The claims of the Church of Rome are the subject 
of innumerable works, controversial and constructive The books 
mentioned here are merely a few specimens of their classes. 
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CAUSE, CAUSALITY. — I. The causal 
relation. — i. Content of the idea of cause. — 
By a * cause ’ is meant an object, event, or process, 
in virtue of which some other object, event, or 
process comes to exist or occur. In the primitive 
and pre - scientific conception, derived from the 
instinctive philosophy of the human mind in its 
uncritical stages, a cause is always a concrete thing 
or person ; but such a thing is a cause only in so far 
as it takes effect, and at the moment in which it 
does so. The ‘ effect ’ of the cause is the change 
produced in some other thing. If, sometimes, a 
certain quality of the thing concerned in its causal 
activity is abstracted from its other (irrelevant) 
qualities, and called ‘cause,’ this is but a convenient 
abbreviation; for when we say ‘fiiction warms,’ 
we really understand that the true cause of the 
warmth is the body which produces the friction. 

This conception of cause involves the idea of tem- 
poral succession. The beginning of the causal action 
is prior to the completion of the change which is 
called the effect : ‘the cause precedes the effect.’ 

Further, the populai conception of causality in- 
volves, over and above succession in time, the 
element of ‘ efficient action ’ ; the effect is ‘ pro- 
duced.’ The bullet, c g , would not have flown 
from the gun unless the charge had been fired ; 
and common thought regards the bullet as having 
been made, or constrained, to fly. The constant 
concunence of events, such as ru being and warmth, 
may suggest, or be the occasion of, or create a need 
for, the application of the concept of causation ; 
but it does not itself yield it Causation is, then, 
in the first instance, a transaction between two 
things, an active and a passive ; and tins concep- 
tion of concrete causes is used by Locke and Hume. 

To look thus for the ground of one fact m another 
fact or object involves the assumption of discon- 
tinuity in the world-process. It implies that the 
world is an assemblage of ‘ tilings,’ history a series 
of events ; that reality consists of separate facts. 
We shall notice later the view that sucli breaking 
up of reality into things and events is arbitiary. 

2. Origin of the primitive concept of cause.— 
The idea of causality is generally held to have 
arisen from our consciousness of voluntary action 
in ourselves. Our original model, says William 
James, in the construction of the concept of cause, 
is our immediate experience in moving our limbs. 
Similarly, Shad worth Hodgson asserts that the 
notion of efficient causation is got from our un- 
analyzed experience of ourself in action ; a man’s 
body, together with its consciousness, appears to 
him to be immediately perceived as a leal and 
originating agent. (On this point, see Sigwart, 
Logic, Eng. tr ii. 98.) It is ceitain that our re- 
lations with the external world are the events 
which most keenly excite our interest and atten- 
tion, and that our volitional action and conscious- 
ness of effort measure for us our own ‘efficiency.’ 
Consequently, it is natural for us to interpret ex- 
ternal events by ascribing to things the action and 
passion which we experience ourselves. Similarly, 
it is held, the idea of necessity implied in the 
causal relation is modelled upon and derived from 
the human feeling of coercion or restraint. The 
ordinary concept of cause is, in fact, anthropo- 
morphic. It arose in the race from the tendency 
to ‘introject’ our own experience into objects, 
which especially characterized mankind in the 
animistic stage ; and we shall see later how the 
empiricism of natural science regards the cruder 
concept of cause as a ‘fetish.’ But if the fore- 
going account of the oiigin of the notion of causa- 
tion be correct, we can well understand that, in 
primitive usage, a cause should be a thing or a 
person— something which we can endow, by an- 
alogy, with life like our own. 
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The concept of ‘forces,* as once used by physical 
investigators, to denote the (unknown) causes of 
changes in Nature, and of ‘ force,* defined as 1 that 
which produces motion or change of motion,* as 
used in all but the most recent physical science, 
is, of course, but a form of the primitive notion of 
cause. Nowadays, both in science and in vulgar 
thought, it is events, rather than things or objects, 
of which the causal relation is predicated. 

3. Ambiguities and difficulties inherent in the 
popular conception of cause.— -The concept of 
cause necessarily involves the difficulties which 
belong to the several concepts — such as ‘ change,* 
‘thing,* ‘activity* — which it presupposes: diffi- 
culties which have led some philosophers to regard 
the content of such concepts to be ‘appearance* 
rather than ‘reality.* And besides these diffi- 
culties, which inevitably arise in the application of 
logic, which is ‘ discrete,* to the time-process, which 
is continuous, various ambiguities attach to the 
uords ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ on account of their 
usage in senses implying diverse degrees of re- 
flexion and criticism. The meaning of statements 
concerning causation will depend, e.g.> upon how 
much we group together under the names of 
‘cause* ana ‘effect. Thought can make order 
out of the data of experience only when it isolates, 
as separate * events, aggregates or unities whose 
limits in time are more or less definitely prescrib- 
able, and when it distinguishes as ‘ things * unities 
which can be easily differentiated in space. These 
temporal and spatial wholes are linked together, 
in thought whicn seeks to ‘ understand ’ them, by 
the causal means. 

(a) Continuity . — As typical of the difficulties 
which emerge when we analyze the notion of cause, 
we may refer to that involved in causation as a 
time-process. As we have seen, both the primitive 
notion of cause and, generally, the more scientific 
forms of the concept regard it as of the essence of a 
cause that it precedes the effect. But time is con- 
tinuous ; we can always assert, m thought, ele- 
ments of time in the time-series between any two 
points which we have selected to regard as next to 
each other in succession. And, unless causation is 
similarly continuous, we should have to suppose 
the two events which ^e call cause and effect to 
be separated by an interval of empty time. And 
this leads to further puzzles (see Taylor, Elements 
of Metciph . p. 173 f.). See Continuity. 

Again, a tody, A, cannot be said to act causally 
on another, B, if, while A is changing, B is not. 
A cause is a cause only in so far as, and at the 
moment in which, it produces its ‘ effect * ; just as 
a soldier is a target only when he is being the 
object of a marksman’s aim. If causation is pro- 
duction of change, then cause and effect would 
Beem to be necessarily simultaneous. We speak, 
indeed, of the swal lowing of poison as the cause of 
a subsequent death ; but, in thus singling out one 
event in a series and calling it the cause of a later 
one, we are using language which may be con- 
venient, but whicn is certainly arbitiary and in- 
accurate. Between the act of swallowing and the 
cessation of life, a physiologist could distinguish 
many successive events, each of which may equally 
claim the title of cause of the final effect. Indeed, 
every event permits of conceptional division into 
parts, ad infinitum ; it is really a system of events, 
and these are again systems of a higher order. 
Science resolves planets, for instance, into atoms, 
and these into electrons ; a flash of light into w'aves 
caused by vibrations. 

On analyzing a case of causal action, then, we find 
that it is only in a loose sense of the term that we 
can speak of a cause as preceding its effect. And 
this is so, whether ‘ cause * stands for a particular 
event or for the sum of empirical ‘ conditions.* 


(6) Transeunt action. — The idea of cause involves, 
besides sequence in time, the idea of production, or 
of efficient action. We shall see tnat empirical 
science has eliminated this element from its con- 
cept of cause ; but it has had to advance to the 
abnegation of the concept altogether. Cause, then, 
involves the notion not merely of action, but of 
action upon something, in which it produces change. 
This type of action is called ‘ transeunt.* It is im- 
portant to note that transeunt action is not per - 
ceptible . Experience shows us one thing coming 
after another, but not out of it $ observation re- 
veals succession, and regularity of succession, but 
nothing more. And though efficient action does 
not of itself imply regularity or uniformity in the 
succession of effect after cause, the conception is 
probably motived, psychologically, by the desire 
to find one ground for the connected changes which 
we observe. The model from which the notion' 
is derived is the effort which we experience i* 
accomplishing volitional actions, and the restrain 
of which we are conscious when we are prevented. 
When we come to close quarters with efficient or 
transeunt action, we find that it also is an obscure 
conception ; it is hard to imagine how such action 
is worked, and in what it consists. Why does a 
ball move when impinged upon by another (and 
this is the type of transeunt causality)? We 
simply do not know. We can form no definite 
conception of an ‘influence* let loose from the 
cause and paasing over into the effect ; and, as 
Lotze points out in his exhaustive investigation of 
tianseunt action (Mctaph., Eng. tr.,vol. 1 . eh. 5), the 
conception would not help us if we could. Att?i- 
buta non separantur a siibstantiis. This notion of 
a ‘ transference * of something from cause to effect 
(or rather, to the object in which the effect ap- 
pears) has been productive of error in earlier 
philosophy. One of its consequences, e.g., was the 
scholastic doctrine that ‘ like can act only on like ’ 
— which perpetuates itself in the modern theory of 
psycho-physical parallelism. Such a conception 
also presupposes that the body B which receives 
the ‘influence* from A is purely passive in the 
actual causal process— a point to which we shall 
soon recur. 

Meanwhile, it may be observed that various 
attempts have been made in the past to dispense 
with tne idea of transeunt activity, in formulating 
a doctrine of causality, on account of the diffi- 
culties attending it. One of these was Occasional- 
ism (see art. Occasionalism). This theory denied 
all interaction between the so-called cause and the 
effect, and referred all ‘ efficiency * to God, who, on 
the appearance of an event A (ordinarily called 
‘ cause *), was said to produce the event B (‘ effect ’), 
A being the occasional , not the efficient or tiue, 
cause of B. Occasionalism, as in the systems of 
Malebranche, Geulincx, and other Cartesians, im- 
lies perpetual * miracle.* Berkeley also reached, 
y another road, the view that there is no second- 
ary causation God is, for him, the sole cause ; 
secondary causes are only ‘ signs.* 

Another theory with similar purpose was Leib- 
niz’s doctrine of Pre-established Harmony, which 
substituted for the continual intervention of Omni- 
potence, which Occasionalism required, the one 
initial miracle of the arrangement of harmony 
between the elements of reality (monads) at the 
first. The passage from phase to phase of the 
activity of each monad was conceived by Leibniz 
as due to an immanent force expressing the nature, 
created once for all, of that monad ; while regu- 
larity of succession in phenomena was explained 
as due to the harmony pre-established between the 
monads. 

These historical attempts to dispense with trans- 
eunt action have long been abandoned. So also 
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has what may be called the conceptional or logical 
view of the causal relation, inherited by scholasti- 
cism from Aristotle, and prevalent until the 18th 
century — a view which may be mentioned here as not 
involving any implication of transeunt activity or 
any attempt to avoid it. According to this view, 
efficient causes can be known from analysis of the 
essential nature of their effects, and effects can be 
deduced from the definition of their causes — a mode 
of conceiving causation taken over from scholasti- 
cism by the earlier philosophers of the modem 
period, who used mathematical method in science 
where we now use induction. Descartes, Spinoza, 
and even Bacon, e.a , used 4 cause ’ in the rational- 
istic sense. The effect was regarded as 4 contained 
in * the cause ; or, as Spinoza expresses it, aliquid 
ejpcitur ab aliqua re means aliquid sequitur ex 
eju8 dejimtione . The work of Hume and Kant has 
made it plain that the causal relation is not thus 
analytic, but synthetic, and indeed causality is no 
longer interpreted as it was before their time. 
But our examination of transeunt activity, in 
terms of which 4 efficiency ’ is most naturally ex- 
pressed, suffices to show that the ordinary notion 
of causation is once more lacking in clearness. Of 
course our inability to conceive, or to imagine the 
‘how,* of transeunt action between things, or 
indeed of the activity of living subjects whence 
transitive action is by analogy derived, is no proof 
that such action is not fact, but illusion. But so 
long as the cause is looked upon as what, by its 
action, exclusively determines the nature of the 
effect in a purely passive object, efficiency is per- 
haps impossible as well as inconceivable. The 
action of A on B cannot be grounded in A alone ; 
the change attributed to A as cause must be de- 
termined in part by B also. For it depends on the 
nature of B how B will behave under A’s action. 
The sun which softens wax hardens clay. The 
popular view of causal action, in grounding the 
change of B entirely in A, is therefore one-sided. 
The action must be reciprocal. In physics this 
receives expression in Newton’s 3rd law of motion : 
•Action and reaction are equal and opposite.’ 
Causation, then, is interaction ; cause ana effect 
are simultaneous ; the effect is not contained in 
the cause ; there is not a passive factor. 

Tianseunt activity, however conceived, is incon- 
sistent with any thoroughly pluralistic theory of 
reality. Independent substances, like Leibniz’s 
monads, are incapable of interaction. On such a 
metaphysical system, we have, in any change, a 
purely self-determined sequence of states in one or 
several members of the plurality. Such 4 causality ’ 
is distinguished as 4 immanent. We have referred 
to Occasionalism and Pre-established Harmony as 
devices to reduce all causality (secondary) to the 
immanent type ; but unless 4 God ’ is simply another 
term for the whole of reality, these devices do not 
succeed in removing the difficulties which they were 
intended to eliminate. Here, however, we come in 
sight of another explanation of causal action — one 
which has received exposition in the philosophy of 
Lotze. Lotze regards God as the ultimate ground 
of all change ; he conceives of the transition from 
cause to effect as development in one and the same 
Being. Thus pluralism is merged in an embracing 
monism ; the many are included in the One ; 
transeunt activity becomes wholly immanent. 

It will now be obvious that the concept of cause, 
as used in our practical Weltanschauung suffers 
from lack of clearness— perhaps, also, from in- 
herent contradictions. Partly in consequence of 
such obscurities, and partly because of the meta- 
physical implications of the concept, it has under- 
gone modification at the hands of natural science ; 
and 4 cause ’ is now being eliminated from scientific 
terminology altogether. 


4. The treatment of the concept of •cause’ in 
physical science.— We have seen that the pre- 
scientific application of the term 4 cause ’ to objects 
presented aifficulties on critical analysis, and that 
the continuity of time renders it difficult to con- 
ceive of events as efficient causes. 1 We scarcely 
need to point out that the tendency, sometimes 
observable, to speak of laws of Nature as if they 
were causes, and • produced ’ the phenomena whose 
behaviour they describe, bespeaks considerable 
confusion of tnought. We have also seen that 
4 efficiency ’ and 4 transeunt action ’ are difficult con- 
ceptions, and that they involve more than can be 
derived from the data of experience. From appre- 
ciation of these difficulties and metaphysical mys- 
teries, science, and empiricist philosopny steeped 
in science, came to speak of an event as the cause 
of another only in the sense that it is a real con- 
dition , on the occurrence of which something else 
happens which would not happen without it. A 
cause, in fact, becomes a sine qua non antecedent, 
but does not itself necessarily 4 produce ’ the event 
which is called its effect. How or why an event is 
a sine qua non antecedent, it may not oe necessary 
for science to know or to care ; but it must not 
be forgotten that constancy of co-existence and 
regularity of sequence in events imply causal 
relation of some kind somewhere. Similarly, a 
cause has been described by J. S. Mill as ‘the 
sum-total of conditions * for the happening of an 
event — a definition approached by that of Hobbes : 

4 the aggregate of all tne accidents.’ Our examina- 
tion of the pre-scientific notion of cause has already 
led us m sight of the metaphysical result that the 
ground of any event must be sought in all the rest 
of reality ; but if the ‘sum-total of conditions’ be 
identified with 4 the whole of reality,’ or even with 
the state of the world as a whole at a preceding 
moment, this definition will be useless to science. 
There is then an end to particular causes of parti- 
cular events We note, then, the tendency of 
science to eliminate 4 efficiency ’ from the concept 
of cause, and to reduce causation to invariable 
sequence ; at the same time, as we shall presently 
see more fully, empiricism has sometimes proved 
anxious to retain the element of 4 necessity’ m the 
causal connexion. 

Before Hume’s day it had been remarked by 
Glanvil that 4 causality itself is unsensible,’ and 
that, in inferring from constancy of accompaniment 
to causal relation, we supply more than we are 
empirically authorized to supply. But it was one of 
Hume’s contributions to the problem of causality 
to emphasize this fact, and to show that in reading 
into the causal relation ‘efficacy’ — or ‘agency, 
power, force, energy, necessity, connexion, or pro- 
ductive quality,’ which, he says, ‘are all nearly 
synonymous’ — the mind ‘goes beyond what is 
immediately present to the senses. Now, since 
Hume — or Mill, his constructive successor — has 
generally been the fountain at which the scientific 
investigator has imbibed his philosophical opinions, 
it is natural that, in the sphere of scientific tnought, 
causality should be replaced by the veiy different 
conception — uniformity of co-existence or sequence 
But the progress of science itself towards the 
scientific goal, i.e. the inherent tendency of science 
to become more and more identical with abstract 
dynamics, is responsible for a further change in 
the scientific usage of the causal concept. The 
mechanical description of the world, which science 
develops and uses, represents the world as wholly 
inert, and its total 4 energy ’ as constant ; and ft 
sometimes repudiates the use of the term ‘ force ' in 
any sense other than that of the purely mathemat- 
ical quantity 4 rate of change 01 momentum ’ (see 

1 Some of the»e difficulties were pointed out by JSneaidemus, 
1st cent, b 0 
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art. Force). Further, science regards the world 
as one continuous process of becoming, in which 
what we have hitherto called, ‘ with a clear trace of 
fetishism,’ ‘ cause ’ and ‘effect’ are not temporally 
distinguishable events, but merely phases of one 
process. In Nature, accordingly, there are no 
causes and effects. ‘ Die Natur 1st nur einmal da,* 
In place of the causal relation, Science now uses 
the mathematical equation. She speaks only of 
transferences of energy— not of the action of forces 
— in which the loss on one side is exactly equivalent 
to the gain on the other. Such is the modem 
interpretation of ex nihilo nihil fit, and causa 
cequat effectum. Which side of the transaction is 
cause, and which effect, is immaterial. Thus is 
‘ cause * expelled from the language of science by 
many of its most eminent representatives ; and the 
rdle of science, since Kirch hoff, has more and more 
become identified with the description of the course 
of Nature in terms of the simplest possible con- 
ceptual symbols and formulae, metaphysical im- 
plications and language being renounced. 

It had been insisted by Comte that the old 
nomenclature which included terms such as ' cause ’ 
and ‘force’ was obsolete if the standpoint of 
empiricism were established and adopted. And 
indeed words implying dynamic dependence or 
efficient activity are out of place if the causal 
relation is reducible to, or is required to be re- 
placed by, mere uniformity of sequence. Still, 
we cannot overlook the fact that uniformity of 
sequence or conservation of energy is an entirely 
different thing from efficient action. Efficient 
action does not imply regularity or uniformity, 
and indeed is compatible with their opposites. So, 
if Science uses, for her particular purpose, a de- 
scriptive language in which ‘ cause, in the sense 
of activity, finds no place, it by no means follows 
that efficient action does not exist in the world. 
Science has not shown that causation is illusion ; 
Bhe has banished it from nowhere but her own 
vocabulary. Causes, as such, do not enter into 
her sphere ; it is possible, and even advantageous, 
for her to ignore them. 

II. The causal principle,— The further dis- 
cussion of the concept of cause requires some 
investigation of the causal principle. This prin- 
ciple states that ‘everything which begins to be 
must have a cause,’ or that the causal relation is 
universal. 

x. Its history before Hume. — At the beginning 
of the modern period of philosophy we find Des- 
cartes, who sets out to develop a system of know- 
ledge from the principle of contradiction alone, 
compelled to call in the aid of the principle of 
causality, which he nowhere deduces or proves. 
Descartes held the scholastic conception of the 
causal relation, according to which the effect is 
contained in the cause after the model of the 
logical connexion of ground and consequence ; and 
he formulated the causal principle in the old terms, 
ex nxhxlo nihil fit . Spinoza uses the word causa 
as identical with ratio, and he also assumes that 
everything finite or particular must find its neces- 
sary place in the one all-embracing reality. But 
Leibniz first clearly enunciated the principle 
which rationalistic philosophy had as yet uncon- 
sciously assumed, and assigned it its place beside 
the law of contradiction. His principle of suffi- 
cient reason is sometimes stated as if it were 
exclusively a metaphysical or real principle ; but 
he intended it to be also logical. Perhaps the 
expression of it which best represents Leibniz’s 
full meaning is that which occurs in his Mona - 
dologie , 31, 32 : * Our inferences are based on two 
great principles, that of contradiction and that of 
sufficient reason, in virtue of which we hold that 
zio fact can be true or actual, no proposition verit- 


able, unless there be a sufficient reason why it 
should be so and not otherwise.’ The relation 
between this principle and that of causality may 
here be briefly explained, before the history of the 
latterprinciple is resumed. 

a. Relation of the principles of sufficient reason, 
ground and consequence, and causality. —The 
principle of sufficient 1 reason, in its logical aspect, 
is identical with the principle of ground and con- 
sequence when similarly restricted; it expresses 
necessary connexion in thought . It states that 
every judgment must have a ground — i.e. a uni- 
versal ground from which the judgment necessarily 
follows, and which makes that judgment necessary 
to all thinking beings. Such a ground of truth 
(objective) is, of course, to be distinguished from 
the psychological ground of subjective certitude. 
By * ground ’ is meant what the scholastics called 
causa cognoscendi. 

The principle which bears the name of sufficient 
reason or of ground and consequence is thus a 
fundamental law of thought ; it forms the basis of 
truths of matter of fact, just as the principle of 
contradiction forms the basis of self-consistent or 
necessary truths. It difiers, therefore, from the 
principle of causality, which is concerned with the 
causa fiendi, It is only when the causal principle 
is assumed that we are enabled to apply the 
principle of ground and consequence in order to 
infer nom an effect to a cause. But sometimes 
the principle of sufficient reason is taken to be 
solely metaphysical, not logical ; and that of 
ground and consequence is sometimes construed in 
both senses. If we adopt this usage, then the 
principle of sufficient reason— or that of ground 
and consequence applied to the sphere of succes- 
sion in time— may be regarded (as in Taylor’s 
Elements of Metaph.) as an axiom of knowledge, 
equivalent to the axiom : ‘ What truly exists is 
a coherent whole.’ Whether this principle is 
identical with the principle of causality, or whether 
the latter principle is less fundamental and axiom- 
atic, depends upon whether the ‘cause’ of an 
event can be identified with the complete ground of 
that event : in other words, upon whether or not 
causality, or one-sided dependence of the present 
on the past, and of the future on the present, is a 
‘ necessary logical consequence of the knowability 
or systematic character of the Heal.’ This, how- 
ever, is a disputed point. 

3. History of the principle of causality from the 
time of Hume.— Ground and cause had been identi- 
fied in the rationalistic school, until Wolff distin- 

f uished clearly between the two concepts. It was, 
owever, in the opposed school of philosophy — 
among the empiricists — that the modern problem 
of causality emerged. We may practically date it, 
in fact, from Hume’s Treatise, 

Hume points out that the most important 
element in causality, as generally conceived, is 
‘ necessary connexion ’ ; yet that this ‘ corresponds 
to no impression,’ or is not given through sense. 
He then examines the principle of causality. This, 
he easily shows, is not self-evident ; for its opposite 
is not inconceivable. The several ‘proofs’ of it 
advanced, e,g ., by Hobbes, Clarke, and Locke, 
only beg the point to be proved. 

Whence, then, the necessity of the principle? 
Hume’s answer is that the necessity by which we 
infer effects from causes is simply that of strong 
habit. Constant conjunction in the past leads to 
the expectation of conjunction again. We cannot 
penetrate into the reason of that conjunction, but 
we pass mentally from effect to cause through 
association of ideas. The principle, he implies, is 
a psychological, not a logical, law. Hume admits 
that science is based on the principle ; but, as the 
1 4 Sufficient * « 4 satisfying * in the mathematical sense. 
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principle is not furnished by reason, science is 
therefore not knowledge, but belief. The prin- 
ciple of the uniformity of Nature (Mike causes 
roduce like effects ’), again, like that of causality, 
as no apodictic certainty ; we are not strictly 
warranted in extending experience beyond the par- 
ticular cases under observation. Such is Hume’s 
conclusion. 

Of course it is the ‘constancy of conjunction* 
that needs to be explained; and if, for this, we 
are referred to association, association involves 
the causal nexus — which Hume, strangely enough, 
did not perceive. 

Hume at least destroyed the ancient presupposi- 
tion that the relation between cause and effect is 
analytic and rational. And so far Kant, for whom 
he prepared the way, was in agreement with him ; 
he, too, held the causal connexion to be empirical 
and synthetic. But for Kant it is not the empirical 
result of association. It belongs to the original 
constitution of the human mind; though not in 
the sense that Reid taught in terms of uncritical 
'dogmatism, 1 but as a necessary condition for all 
possible experience. Beginning at the opposite 
end as compared with Hume, Kant assumes that 
there is a science of experience, and seeks for its 
necessary conditions. One of these is the category 
of cause. Hume had assumed that successive per- 
ceptions are perceptions of changes in permanent 
objects, and not merely isolated perceptions. But 
Kant maintained that our sensations oecome part 
of a consciousness of objects only in virtue of a 
synthesis of ‘imagination,* and not as they ‘are 
given.* Take, he says, from the perceived change 
the characteristics we bestow upon it in recognizing 
it as an effect , and we reduce it to a mere succession 
of perceptions which would not represent a change 
at all ; or, in other words, changes in one per- 
manent object are knowable only through the 
category of cause. 

We may admit, as against Hume’s sensationism, 
that sense alone, abstracted from understanding, 
cannot yield the causal principle. In order that 
the passing contents of perception may be related 
as like or unlike, before and after, and so forth, 
a process of calling up in memoir, of recognition 
and differentiation, of direction of attention, must 
occur ; and this is of the nature of thought, not 
sensation. Still, this admission will not necessarily 
cany us beyond that interpretation of causality 
which sees in it only regular sequence. Even less 
does it commit us to the particular a priori inter- 
pretation of causality which Kant elaborated with 
so much ingenious out cumbrous and arbitrary 
artificiality. On the other hand, we may reject 
Kant’s account of the structure of knowledge ; we 
may be alive to its intellectualism and its undue 
ignoring of the volitional element in the unifi ca- 
tion of experience ; we may appreciate the obso- 
leteness of his psychology, wnicn sharply contrasted 
' matter * and ‘ form,* and which assumed ready- 
made faculties and processes apparently invented 
ad hoc , in the light of the fact that we can now 
contemplate such * ultimates * psychogenetically, 
and see that they have a history ; we may be 
persuaded that what a-priorist thinkers have taken 
for inherent laws of thought are rather acquired 
habits, beginning in the spontaneous tendencies of 
the human mind in its uncultured state ; and yet 
it may be true that the category of cause or the 
causal principle is necessary to our knowledge of 
change, and an essential condition for our ‘ making * 
of the world ‘as known.* This possibility wul 
receive further discussion. 

In the meantime, our examination of the sources 
of modern empirical and rationalist interpretations 
of causality, in Hume and Kant, may appropriately 
be supplemented by a brief allusion to the treat- 


ment which the causal principle has received from 
a writer who, professedly eschewing all but ex- 
clusively empirical methods, nevertheless evinces 
anxiety to arrive at a result which only rational- 
istic systems had as yet afforded. J. S. Mill dis- 
cusses only ‘physical* (i,e. phenomenal) causation, 
as distinguished from ‘efficient’ ; and he dehnes a 
cause as an ‘invariable antecedent’ which, more- 
over, is ' unconditional * or, as it is usually ex- 
pressed, ‘necessary.* As an empiricist Miu has 
obviously no right to this term ‘ mvariaWe * ; 
experience can inform us, with regard to any par- 
ticular causal sequence, only that it has so far been 
unvarying. This latter statement he admits ; for 
he teaches that the principle of causality is an 
induction, related to all other particular induc- 
tions as primus inter pares , though a presupposi- 
tion essential for their truth. But if the causal 
principle is only a general hypothesis, as it alone 
can be for the true empiricist, it possesses no more 
than problematical validity ; and no amount of 
future experience can ever procure for it a validity 
of higher order. Similarly, Mill has assuredly no 
right, on his presuppositions, to the term 4 uncon- 
ditional ’ as a predicate of cause ; empirical know- 
ledge knows nothing of the unconditional. In 
straining after a necessary and universal causal 
principle Mill thus forsakes his empiricism, on the 
oasis of which, as Hume had clearly seen, no ob- 
jection can be established in reason against the 
supposition of non -uniformity in Nature, or even 
against that of an uncaused event, or causa sui. 
Mill has indeed served to make it plain that pure 
empiricism does not and cannot solve the causal 
problem ; that it cannot establish, much less 
account for, invariable sequence, necessary or 
unconditional connexion. 

The causal principle, then, is not resolvable 
into an induction or general hypothesis without 
losing its essential character. Nor has rationalism, 
founded on the a-pnorism of Kant, succeeded m 
convincing the world that this principle is an 
absolute necessity for thought — for a ‘pure* 
understanding independent oi all experience. As 
Sigwart remarks (Logic , Eng. ti. i. 321)* 

4 The proof that our sensations as they occur must necessarily 
submit themselves to the categories and a pnon principles, 
leaves much room for question • 

Again, to quote Erdmann (Philos, Eev. XI v. iii. 

! 299 f.): 

4 When we take into consideration the evolution of the organic 
world of which we are members, then we must say that our 
intellect, i e , our ideation and with it our sense-perception, 
lias evolved in us in accordance with the influences to which 
we have been subjected. The common elements m the different 
contents of perception which have arisen out of other ps^ ehical 
elements, seemingly first in the brute world, are not only an 
occasion, but also an efficient cause, for the evolution of our 
processes of 44 reproduction,” in *hich our memory and imagi- 
nation, as well as our knowledge and thought, psj chologicaBy 
considered, come to pass The causal law, which the critical 
analysis of the material-scientific methods shows to be a funda- 
mental condition of empirical thought, in its requirement that 
the events stand as causes and effects m necessary connexion, 
or real dependence, comprehends these uniform contents of 
perception only in the way peculiar to our thought.' 

4. The causal principle from the point of view 
of modern voluntarism. — Since the age of Kant, 
and more especially in our own generation, volun- 
tarism has increasingly claimed recognition. There 
is indeed now a wide-spread tendency to assign the 
chief function, m the construction of our know- 
ledge, to the interests, desires, and volitions of 
human subjects ; to regard knowledge as practical, 
as well as theoretical, in origin. The category of 
cause has come to be referred to the active, rather 
than to the intellectual side of our experience ; and 
the causal principle, like other axioms, to be re- 
garded as a postulate arising from the needs of 
agents. 

Simple observation of the course of Nature, on 
the pait of a being with a merely passive, a purely 
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theoretic or intellectual, interest in it, would not 
reveal a regularity of sequence on any wide scale, 
or the uniformity of Nature implied in the phrase, 
‘like causes produce like effects.’ Events which 
such a being could not calculate, occurrences which 
would appear to us to be * freaks of Nature,’ would 
be observed more frequently than those which he 
might discover to be orderly. The uniformity 
which science has found in Nature is not written 
there so plainly that he who runs may read it. If 
it were, belief in gods and demons, charms and 
omens, would have been less prevalent in human 
thought, and less deeply rooted in the human mind. 
Causality and uniformity are not concepts which 
have been thrust by the concrete world upon a 
passively receptive intelligence. They are rather 
postulates which needed first, for practical reasons 
such as the prediction and control of events, to be 
demanded, and then to be diligently sought for, 
before, here a little and there a little, they were 
found, for all practical purposes, to hold true. 

The principle of causality, and also the principle 
of the uniformity of Nature, are, then, according to 
this view, regulative rather than constitutive prin- 
ciples of our thought. They are postulates, neces- 
sary for effort after complete knowledge, but not 
for experience. They are laws not, in the first 
instance, at least, to our sense- perceptions or to 
Nature, but to our own understanding, for its own 
regulation in investigating Nature (see Sigwart, 
op. ext . ii. 17). They originate in the collective 
mind of thinking and acting subjects. But inas- 
much as the further we apply them the more 
verification they receive, we cannot but infer 
that Nature is rationally interpretable, and there- 
fore is either herself intelligent or the outcome of 
intelligence. 

5. Concluding section. — A few consequences of 
the preceding inquiry may now be given. 

It would appear that some necessary connexion 
between the phases or elements of the Real is 
essential to our knowledge ; the principle of suffi- 
cient reason is axiomatic. But the principle of 
causality is less general, and of a lower order of 
validity. The dependence which we are absolutely 
compelled to postulate is not necessarily that of 
transeunt causality ; the ground of an event need 
not be wholly contained in the temporally ante- 
cedent phenomena or sum-total of phenomena. 
The one irreducible meaning we must give to cause 
is ‘ ground ’ Whether causation can be * efficient ’ 
without being also * final ’ is an inquiry beyond the 
scope of this article. Certainly causation implies 
something more than the regular sequence and 
equivalence which are the only elements in it that 
concern physical science. The principle of causa- 
tion is no more reducible to the principle of persist- 
ence of force than to the principle of identity — 
though both reductions have been attempted. The 
reduction of all causality to the mechanical type, 
which leads to mechanistic, if not materialistic, 
philosophy, is simply the outcome of the abstract- 
ness 01 scientific method and the departmental 
nature of scientific aims and endeavours. It does 
not follow, because science treats the world — the 
sum of the objective m universal experience — 
without reference to the subjective conditions and 
elements of that experience, that science has 
‘ banished spontaneity,’ or that, because the con- 
cept of activity is obscure, or incapable of resolution 
into a mechanical process, activity is the less an 
immediately experienced and irresolvable fact. 
How the effect is necessarily connected with the 
cause, in the metaphysical as distinguished from 
the epistemological sense ; what is the fundamental 
element in the antecedent which determines, or 
helps to determine, the consequent event; how 
efficient action is to be thought : these are unsolved 


problems— perhaps for ever unsol vable. Causality, 
as W. James says, is an altar to an unknown goa. 
It may be that the causality which we ascribe to 
objects or things is appearance, not reality ; that 
the category needs to be replaced by a higher. 
The necessity of the indefinite regress in causal 
explanation perhaps implies that ‘ causality is not 
a proper formulation of the real principle of the 
unity of all experience,’ not an ultimate principle 
of explanation (Taylor, op. ext.). Scientific ex- 
planation, in which one event is traced to a 
previous event as its cause, is, of course, but 
relative ; and such relative explanation is not 
assisted or supplemented, but destroyed, when a 
Causa Sui t or God, is introduced to bridge a gap or 
give a start to the series of causes. Religious and 
scientific ( i.e . causal) Explanations’ are by no 
means incompatible or mutually exclusive 5 but 
the deficiencies of the one system cannot be over- 
come by recourse t-o the other. As to the notion 
of a First Cause, or a Causa Sui, we have, on the 
one hand, to bear in mind that we refute ourselves 
in trying to establish it by extension of the applica- 
tion of the causal category, for causality when 
universalized contains a contradiction; and, on 
the other, to remember that the ultimate ground 
simply 1 is ’ : to demonstrate its existence involves 
reference to another ground yet more ultimate. 

Litxratuxb. — Hume.IYeatise of Hum. Nat . esp. bk. i. pt. 8 ; 
Kant, Orit. of Pure /baton ; Lotre, Metaphysic , 1888, Dk. i 
cha. 4 and 5 ; J. S. Mill, Logic , bk. iii. cha. 8 and 5 , Venn, 
Empir. Logic , Load. 1889 , Sigwart, Logic, Eng tr., Lond. 
1890; Bosanquet, Logic, 2 vole., Oxf. 1888; Bradley, Appear- 
ance and Reality, I/>nd. 1898, chs. 6-8 : KiJnlgr, Entwick des 
Causctlproblems, Leipz. 1888; Taylor, Elements qf Metaphysic, 
1903, bk. 11 . ch 5 ; Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism , Lond. 
1908, pt. i. Lecta. 2-0, and passim ; also the works of Reid. 
Maine de Biran, Herbart, Wundt, Riehl, and the papers of 
Gninbaum (Arch. f. Syst. Philos, v. iii.), B. Erdmann (Philos. 
Rev. xiv. ii. and iii ), and Thilly (xvi. 2). 

F. R. Tennant. 

CAVES. — The earliest and most natural refuge 
for man, wherever the physical character of the 
region has admitted of it, has been the caves and 
even the crevices of the rocks. It is true that the 
arboreal habit, still retained by a few living races, 
must be of great antiquity. But the advantages 
of the cave-dwelling, as a safe and permanent 
abode, are manifest, and must have been recognized 
by the most primitive types of humanity. 

Ill a consideration of cave-dwellings, it is usual 
among archaeologists to make some slightdistinctiou 
between veritable caves, which penetrate for some 
distance into the rock, and those hollows or cavities 
in the face of a cliff which barely offer a refuge 
from rain and wind. It is obvious that imperfect 
shelters of this description would he used only 
where there was no actual cavern near at hand, or 
where such cavern was already in the possession of 
a stronger occupant. Such as they are, however, 
these ‘ rock-shelters,’ as they are technically known 
to English-speaking archaeologists, have often been 
used as dwelling-places. Tangible evidence of this 
fact is afforded by the remains of primitive pottery, 
the shells of edible molluscs, and the bones of 
animals still to be found hv digging down to the 
level of the original hearth. The 19th century 
witnessed a great movement throughout Europe in 
the direction of a minute and scientific examination 
of the contents of caves of all descriptions, and 
rock-shelters have been as closely investigated as 
any other species of cave-dwelling. 

In Italy, where the diminutive covolo denotes a 
rock-shelter, the terms covo, covaccio , grotta, and 
tana are applied to larger caves, often in association 
with the iaea of a wila beast’s den. La Tana della 
Mussina t in the north of Italy (Reggio Emilia), is 
especially deserving of mention, as there is strong 
presumption that it was at one time the abode of 
cannibals, human bones being found in an under- 
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Ivins' stratum in conjunction with charcoal and 
the bones of lower animals. To the south-west of 
this cave is the Grotta dei Colombi in the island of 
Palmaria, off the Tuscan coast, which bears a 
similar testimony. In concluding his description 
of the Grotta de% Colombi , Boyd Dawkins remarks 
(Cave-Hunting > London, 1874, p. 261) : 

• We may gather from various allusions, and stories scattered 
through the classical writers, such, for example, as that of the 
Cyclops, that the caves on the shores of the Mediterranean were 
inhabited by cannibals in ancient times. In the Island of 
Palmaria we meet with unmistakable proof that it was no mere 
idle tale or poetical dream/ 

Evidence of the same kind is found in the caves 
of Arene Candide in Liguria, Capo Sant* Elia in 
Sardinia, Diavolo in the Capo di Leuca, Salomone 
and Sant* Angelo in the Valle della Vibrata, and 
Lazzaro in Sicily. 

4 The contents of three caves in the Ibenan peninsula, refer- 
able to the dawn of the bronze age,’ observes Boyd Dawkins 
(fip. cit p 145), 4 render it very probable that the use of human 
flesh was not unknown in those times ’ 

The sites thus indicated by him are the caverns 
of C6sareda, in the valley of the Tagus, known 
respectively as the Casa da Maura, Lapa Furada, 
and Cova da Maura. 

‘ The most abundant remains were those of man. They were 
to be counted by thousands, and were so fragmentary and 
scattered that it was impossible to put together one perfect 
skeleton. The long bones had lost, very generally, their articular 
ends, had been fractured longitudinally, and some of them had 
been cut and scraped It is therefore probable that this 
accumulation was formed by a tribe of cannibals : the evidence 
that human flesh formed their principal food being precisely of 
the same nature as that by which the flint-folk of the P^rigord 
are proved to have subsisted on the flesh of the reindeer . . 
The ancient burial-places of Ultz, in Westphalia, furnish a 
second case of the practice of cannibalism, according to M. 
Schaaffhausen of Bonn * (ib. p 147) 

In referring to this as the second instance, how- 
ever, the author had forgotten that he had already 
mentioned (pp. 26-21) that 

*m 1853, Professor Spring discovered a quantity of burned, 
broken, and cut bones belonging to women and children, m the 
cave of Chau\aux [Belgium], which he considered to imply that 
it had been inhabited by a family of cannibals * 

But although the evidence in all these cases 
points to cannibalism, it must be added that many 
students of this science regard that evidence as 

? [uite inadequate They diaw attention to the 
act that some tribes of modern Eskimos, whom 
certain castes of European cave-dwellers closely 
resembled in their way of living, their utensils, 
and their art, show complete indifference as to the 
disposal of the bodies of their dead, whose bones 
are found lying about the Eskimo camps, mixed 
up with the bones of animals and other remains. 
Nevertheless those Eskimos are not cannibals. 
Moreover, it is pointed out by T. Eric Peet 
(The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy and Sicily , 
Oxford, 1909, p. 197), who combats the cannibal 
theory, that 

* the rite of searmtura , or stripping of the flesh from the hones, 
was practised among these people [m ancient Italy and Sicily], 
and that caves were often used as receptacles for the bones 
together with the remains of a funeral banquet/ 

While these objections are of great importance, 
there seem still to bo sufficient data to prove 
cannibalism among European cave-dwellers. A 
Scottish example leferred to by Robert Munro 
is very clear. In describing the dtbris of human 
occupancy in a rock-shelter close to the Ardrossan 
Railway Station, Ayrshire, he remarks : 

* It is somewhat startling to And that these people were not 
only cannibals but made implements of human bones. 44 A great 
many jaws with teeth/' writes Mr. Smith, “and bones were 
obtained, all the latter which had contained marrow having 
been eplit open ” ’ (Prehistoric Scotland , 1899, p. 82). 

In Caithness, also, fragmentary human remains 
have been found which suggest cannibalism. One 
of these fragments, a child’s jaw, was pronounced 
by Owen to have been 

4 splintered open precisely in the manner in which animal 
jaws are frequently opened by human agenoy to extract the 
Juloes of the dentary canal, and not In the way in which a 
dog or wolf would have gnawed the bone 1 (Samuel Laing, 


Prehistoric Remains of Caithness , London and Edinburgh, 
1866, p. 29). 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume from 
such instances as these that the habit of living in 
caves necessarily implies a savage condition of fife. 
No doubt cannibalism has been found in associa- 
tion with a high culture, as in Central America, 
difficult as it may be, according to our modern 
ideas, to reconcile such a practice with a civilized 
society. But it seems clear that, on the whole, 
anthropophagy is repulsive to people of advanced 
civilization, except in occasional cases where it 
enters into religious ritual or observance. The 
deposits found m many caves would appear, to 
modern people, to denote that the cave-dwellers in 
question were civilized people. A brief examina- 
tion of the data obtained by investigators will 
readily justify this conclusion. 

But, on the other hand, it is a remarkable fact 
that cave life, in its crudest form, without any 
environment to suggest civilization even of a 
primitive kind, has been voluntarily adopted by 
many members of highly developed races. In 
these instances the impelling power has been 
religious, and its origin is Oriental. At the present 
day the practice is pre-eminently associated witli 
Buddhism, of which religion it has been a feature 
for untold centuries. From the graphic pen of 
Sven Hedin, whose knowledge of the inner life of 
Tibet is unsurpassed by that of any European, one 
gains a clear idea of the anchorite life as it is 
practised by Buddhist hermits. On one occasion, 
Sven Hedin visited a cave, situated near the 
monastery of Linga, whose occupant was a lama 
who had lived there for three years, in complete 
darkness, and in isolation from his fellow-men 
His food was brought to him daily, being pushed 
into his cave through a narrow tunnel. His 
predecessor had spent twelve years in this way, in 
absolute silence. And he in turn had succeeded a 
lama who, entering the cave at the age of twenty, 
lived there in the same manner to the day of Ins 
death, after forty years of seclusion. Another 
cave, on a mountain side, was inhabited by a 
hermit said to be a hundred yeais old. At the 
hermitage of Lung-ganden-gompa, a lama had lived 
for sixty-nine years, having been brought out only 
to die. 

‘ He was all bent up together, and as small as a child, and his 
body was nothing but a light-grey parchment-like skin and 
bones His eyes had lost their colour, were quite bright, and 
blind His hair hung round his head in uncombed matted 
locks, and was pure white. His body was covered only bj a 
rag, for time had eaten away his clothing, and he had received 
no new garments' (Sven Hedin, Trans- Himalaya, London, 
1909, il. 8). 

These details are noteworthy, because they 
picture the appearance of the anchorites of the 
present and of the past, and are probably applic- 
able to mediaeval Europe as well as to the East. 
For the Buddhist ideal of a supposed sanctity 
obtained in this way actuated thousands of an- 
chorites in Egypt and Syria, and thence passed 
westward into Europe, during the early centuries 
of the Christian era. It is to be observed that 
caves thus occupied would yield no traces of 
civilization to the modern investigator, who might 
consequently make the erroneous deduction that 
only tne lowest savages had ever made such places 
their abode. 

Not greatly different from one of the Buddhist 
caves described by Sven Hedin, although widely 
separated from it by distance, are two rudely-built 
chapels in the soutn-west of Scotland, on opposite 
sides of Luce Bay, both of which have been care- 
fully described by Herbert Maxwell ( Proc . of Soc . 
of Antiquaries of Scotland , vols. xix., xx.). In 
both cases small caves by the seashore have been 
utilized, protecting walls having been built across 
the entrances, with other interior embellishments, 
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the floor of one of them having been paved with 
flags. Both are associated with saints — St. N ini an 
ana St. Medan respectively. On the stones and 
rocks of St. Ninian’s cave are a number of incised 
crosses, of an early design. Of St. Medan’s cave, 
Maxwell remarks (vol. xx. p. 88) : 

‘ What may be deduced from the scanty remains discovered 
within the oave, from the bones and shells mingled with pieces 
of stalagmite and charcoal, is that it has long been used as a 
human dwelling-place; that the aboriginal platvcneinic race 
[Inferred from a highly platycnemic tibia found below the floor] 
lived in Wigtownshire, as m other lands, either before they 
were extirpated or absorbed by a more powerful invading 

S B, or before their structural peculiarities had become 
rated by a change in their mode of life. Subsequently, 
after the lapse of an unknown number of years, the cave fell 
to be occupied as a cell by a Christian preacher, who may ha\ 
built, or caused to he built, the shnne outside the cave ' 

It seems evident that these two cave-chapels 
have had similar histones, and that they have 
been credited with supernatural attiibutes for a 
very long period of time. St. Medan’s cave, for 
example, has several neighbounng wells or pot- 
holes m the rocks, which are tilled with sea-water 
at every tide; and it has been the immemorial 
custom of the peasantry — a custom not wholly 
obsolete to-day — to bathe in these wells at sunrise 
on the first Sunday of May, for the purpose of 
curing themselves of various diseases. A considera- 
tion of these two Scottish hermitages, which are 
representative of a very large class throughout 
Europe, shows a close similarity between the 
anchorites of the West and the East, in habit of 
life as well as in the nature of their retreats and 


the supposed sanctity attaching to them. 

The results obtained by a scientific investigation 
of the caves of Europe, during the 19th century, 
have been instructive in the highest degree. ‘ In 
England/ observes A. H. Keane, 1 * 
'Dean Buckl&nd startled the thinking public by announcing 
the discovery m 1821 of human relics in association with the 
remains of over seventy hyaenas in the Kirkdale Cavern, York- 
shire. so that it was asked whether some antediluvian menagerie 
had broken loose in those parts. He was followed by the Rev 
Mr. M 4 Enery, who in 1825 first drew attention to the " storehouse 
of antiquity ” preserved beneath the stalagmite beds of Kent’s 
Cave [near Toraua\], and by the Rev J M Mello, who led the 
way in the exploration of the no less famous Cresswell caves, 
Derbyshire.' 

Other leading explorers in the caves of England 
and Wales were Godwin Austin, Pengelly, 
Williams, Beard, and Lloyd. 

'The result of these discoveries was the proof that certain 
extinct animals, such as the woolly rhinoceros and the 
mammoth, had lived in this country m ancient times, along with 
two other groups of species which are at present known only to 
live in hot and cold climates— the spotted hy»na and hippo- 
potamus of Africa, with the reindeer and the marmot of the 
colder regions of the earth* (Boyd Dawkins, op. at. p. 16). 

A scientific investigation of Kent’s Cavern, con- 
ducted during the period 1865-80, resulted in the 
discovery of bones of the cave-lion, cave- hyaena, 
mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, wild bull, Irish elk, 
reindeer, grizzly near, wild cat, horse, and beaver, 
intermingled with shells, ashes, charcoal, and 
human implements of stone and bone, the latter 
including two harpoon-heads made from reindeer’s 
antler, several bone awls, and a bone needle. 
(Fuller details will be found in the British Asso- 
ciation Reports, 1865-83.) The researches in the 
hysena-den of Wookey Hole, near Wells, Somer- 
set, which were begun in 1859 by Boyd Dawkins, 
and carried on subsequently by himself and other 
explorers, revealed again the presence of man, as 
shown by flint and bone implements, in association 
with the remains of these extinct mammalia. As 
early as 1847, Boucher de Perthes had obtained the 
same deduction in France, and this deduction was 
reinforced by the discoveries of Lartet and Christy 
in the caves of Aurignac and Pirigord. 

* From the remarkable collection of implements and weapons/ 
observes Boyd Dawkins, referring to these caves, 1 the habits and 
mode of life of the occupants can be ascertained with tolerable 


1 In his Introduction to F. Smith’s The Stone Ages in North 

Britain and Ireland , London, 1909, p. xvii. 


certainty ; and, from their comparison with the like articles now 
m use among savage tribes, it may be reasonably Inferred that 
they were closely related in blood to the Eskimos 1 

This similarity between extinct races of Euro* 
pean cave-dwellers and existing Eskimos is of much 
interest. The resemblance in custom has been very 
clearly brought out by Boyd Dawkins (see his 
Cave-Hunting , pp. 353-59), in relation to a common 
style of art as well as to utensils which are almost 
identical in character and design. What may be 
called the Eskimo harpoon has also been found in 
a seashore cave in the west of Scotland, at Oban, 
Argyll (discovered in 1894). W. Anderson Smith, 
in considering the objects found in the cave, and the 
probable habits of the occupants, observes (Scots 
Lore , Glasgow, 1895, p. 97 f.) : 

1 The large harpoon [of deer-horn], well made, with four barbs 
on each side, and seven inches m length, with a slot for a thong 
to bind it to the shaft or a float, is a weapon for a large animal. 
This so -called “ disengaging harpoon" is a weapon well known 
among widely divided races, enabling the harpooner to keep his 
struggling prey in sight when it is too strong and heavy for his 
ordinary shaft or connexion. It distinctly presupposes a means 
of water conveyance by coracle or kayak/ 

The writer quoted points out that this cave con- 
tains no remains of extinct or Arctic animals, and 
he suggests that the occupants may have been sur- 
vivors of a primitive race, living contemporaneously 
with a ruling race of advanced civilization. This is 
interesting, in view of the fact that there are records 
of European Lapps and Samoyeds in the 17th cent, 
who used the skin canoe, or kayak , now associated 
with Eskimos, and whose implements corresponded 
in character with those used by the latter people. 

The contents of European caves denote a striking 
variety in the degree of culture possessed by their 
occupants. Implements of bone and flint speak of 
a condition that can only, according to modern 
ideas, be called ‘savage/ while other objects, of 
enamelled bronze or of iron, imply a civilized 
people. In some cases coins are found — Roman, 
mediaeval, and modem. It is necessary to keep 
m view the fact that, in times of stress, caves offer 
a ready shelter to man, of whatever degree of cul- 
ture. Prince Charles Edward, a representative of 
European civilization in the 18th cent., was for 
several months a cave-dweller. At the present 
day, caves are frequently occupied by ordinary 
vagrants. Deductions as to the period of occupa- 
tion of any cave require therefore to be made with 
great deliberation, after a careful survey of all the 
facts ascertained. 

It is also a significant circumstance that the same 
cave has been used for burial as well as for resi- 
dence. This is known in many caves whose occu- 
pation must be placed at an early date ; but even 
in modern Alaska, the practice is hardly obsolete 
of devoting one part of a dwelling to the remains 
of its former owner, while the kindred of the de- 
funct continue to live in the other portion. Caves 
may therefore be regarded either as sepulchres or 
as dwellings. This twofold use is seen among the 
ancient Hebrews. It is quite clear that the cave 
of Machpelah, in the field of Ephron the Hittite, 
before Mamre (Gn 23 8<r ), was legally purchased by 
the patriarch Abraham as a family vault for him- 
self and his posterity. On the other hand, the 
same record snows that caves were frequently used 
as dwellings. 

It may be that, because they were often the 
graves of those noted for sanctity of life, sepul- 
chral caves gradually acquired a sacred character, 
until eventually they developed into places of wor- 
ship. The same result may also have been arrived 
at on account of the accepted sanctity of the 
anchorite with whom the cave was first associated. 
From cither of these causes, cave-temples may have 
had their beginning. This form of temple reached 
a high state of development in India during the 
early centuries of the Christian era, when the 
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Buddhist religion was acutely active. It is esti- 
mated that India possesses, or has possessed, a 
thousand of these Buddhist rock-temples, most of 
which are situated in Western India. Those of 
Ellora (Aurungabad) and Elephanta (Bombay) are 
especially noteworthy. Ceylon has also many in- 
teresting examples, the most famous being that 
at D&mballa, wnich was excavated about 100 B.c. 
Those Buddhist rock-temples, with their elaborate 
architecture, sculptures, and inscriptions, form a 
special study, of which the best exposition may be 
found in Fergusson's Rock-cut Temples of India 
(1845, 1864, and 1880), and in Burgess's ‘ The Elura 
Cave Temples' (ASWI v. [1883]) and The Buddhist 
Cave Temples and their Inscriptions (1883). 

In ancient Egypt and Nubia there were many 
such temples. These are divisible into two classes 
— the true rock-temple, or speos t and the hemi-speos , 
which consisted partly of an excavation in the rock, 
but with an exterior, open-air building in front. A 
notable example of the speos is that at Abu Simbel, 
in Lower Nubia, which penetrates 180 feet into the 
rock, and is guarded in front by four seated colossi 
60 feet high. At Deir el-Bahari, in the mountains 
of Thebes, there is the ruin of a great temple built 
by Queen Hatshepsu, which, although not defi- 
nitely a hemi-speost presents some of the features of 
that order, since it is an outgrowth from the roek- 
shnne attributed to Hathor and the cave- tombs 
of kings of the Xlth dynasty. This interesting 
temple is fully described in the Memoirs of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund (London, 1895-1908). 

There is a remarkable rock-temple, showing 
Greek influence, at Petra, in Northern Arabia; 
and a large number of cave-dwellings have been 
cut out of the adjacent cliffs. Not improbably, 
‘the dens which are in the mountains, and the 
caves,' constructed by the Israelites during the 
times of Midianite oppression (Jg 6 3 ), were of the 
same description as these Arabian rock-caves. In 
Greece itself there is an existing specimen of the 
rock-temple, although of a much more primitive 
older than that of Petra, still m occupation. It 
is known as the Monastery of the Great Cave 
( E Mone ton Megalou JSpelaiou), and is situated in 
the Achaian mountains, 3000 feet above sea-level. 
This monastery has been originally tunnelled out 
of the native rock, above which buildings of 
ordinary character have been erected at later 
dates. 

Somewhat akin to the hemi-speos is the Convent 
of St. George in Palestine, an edifice reared under 
the shelter of an overhanging cliff above the Brook 
Cherith. Although not itself excavated from the 
rock, it obviously owes its position to the security 
afforded by the protecting cliff. In this respect, 
and indeed in its appearance, the Convent of St. 
George is closely allied to the cliff-dwellings of the 
south-west of the United States. Whether this 
resemblance is fortuitous, or whether these far- 
separated buildings may be derived from a common 
original, is a matter for speculation. Asia Mmor 
also furnishes a connecting link in this species of 
dwelling. The cliffs of the Bakluzan Dere, in the 
Taurus Mountains, have, it is stated by Sterrett, 
of Cornell, U.S.A., who visited them, 

* numerous dwellings in natural ca\ ities, which have been walled 
in roughly on the outside. Some of these dwellings are high 
up on the sides of the bluffs, and none of them can be reached 
without artificial help. The entrance to the dwellings is gained 
by means of a long but strong and perfectly smooth pole. An 
agile man might easily climb this pole and reach the entrance 
of the dwelling , but the ascent would seem to be impossible for 
the aged, as well as for most women and children, without aid 
of some kind from friends above ’ ( Century Mag. t Sept. 1000). 

Any one acquainted with the clift-houses of Ari- 
zona will see how nearly this description applies 
to many of them. The region in which these clitt- 
houses are found is several thousand square miles 
in area, including parts of New Mexico, Colorado, 


and Utah, as well as a large district in Arizona. 
In no part of the world is there any species of 
dwelling that offers a more fascinating study. 
Some are merely caves faced with stone-work, 
while others are well-built houses, usually of one 
storey only, but occasionally rising to two, three, 
and, in one case, four storeys. They are all placed 
on ledges, more or less cavernous, of the clifts that 
line the great lavmes or cations of that region, 
being sometimes situated at an almost incredible 
height above the river-bed. 

* In an encampment, one thousand feet above the valley of the 
Bio Blancos,’ writes E G. Hardacre in a very instructive paper 
(* The Cliff-Dwellers,’ in Scribner’s Monthly , Dec 1878), * are single 
houses, groups of two and three, and villages, according to tne 
width of the shelf they occupy. They are so high that the naked 
eye can distinguish them merely as specks. There is no possible 
access to them from above, on account of the rocks that project 
overhead ; no present way of reaching them from below, although 
doubling paths and foot-holes in the rocks show where the way 
has been of old trodden by human feet ’ 

One cannot but feel, in looking at the almost 
perpendicular sides of these cliffs, that the occu- 
pants of the dwellings perched at such a dizzy 
height, in modem parlance, must have been abso- 
lutely free from any tendency to vertigo. The cliff- 
houses have been much written about in modern 
times. The Marquis de Nadaillac devotes a chapter 
to the subject in his Pre-historxc America , 1885. 

Pictorial word-writing and hieioglyphics are 
found on the cave walls of some of these American 
dwellings. This is a detail of much interest, and 
not confined to any one country. It is woi thy of 
remark, that the Bushmen of South Africa, a race 
very low in the human scale, used to ornament the 
walls of their caves and lock-shelters with paintings 
of various scenes, executed with iron oxides, or with 
ochres, mixed with fat. The most modem of these 
Bushman pictures are assigned to the eaily 19tli 
century, while the oldest examples are believed to 
belong to the 16th century. The most remaikable 
specimens have been reproduced by H. Tongue m 
Bushman Paintings , Oxford, 1909. 

Of the tioglodyte dwellings in Cappadocia, repie- 
sented in one phase by the American clifi-houses, 
there are two other vaiieties repoited by Sterrett. 
One of these is found m the volcanic region of 
Mount A l gams. The geological conditions of 
this area have produced an immense number of 
natural pyramids of tufa or pumice-stone, rising 
to various heights, from 50 to 300 feet. Their num- 
ber is estimated at about fifty thousand. During 
an indefinite period these pyiamids or cones have 
been burrowed into by man, chiefly as habitations, 
although a number have been transfoimed, with 
the addition of regulai masonry, into temples, 
churches, and chapels Some or these dwellings 
m Mount Argreus approximate to the American 
clifl-houses, in respect that their entrance dooi is 
at a consuleiable distance from the giound, and is 
attained by notches cut in the face of the puuuce- 
stone. The existing occupants of the Cappadocian 
rock-cones are the ordinary inhabitants of the dis- 
trict ; but Sterrett (loc. cit,) has concluded that 
1 the cones of Cappadocia were well known and inhabited in the 
dim, distant Hittite period, at about 1900 b c * * Great numbers 
of the cone-dwellings are used to-day,’ he adds, ‘as dove-cotes 
for the hosts of pigeons, the eggs and flesh of which are used as 
food by the natives The windows of such hen-coop cones are 
always walled in, holes of ingress being left for the birds * 

This is interesting in view of the fact that there 
is a * columbarium ’ in a large cave at Nottingham 
Park, England, while the Scottish * doo-eave' (Fife), 

1 Bruce’s Library ' (Mid-Lothian), and Dirk Hattei- 
aick's Cave (Galloway) present similar features. 
Cliff-dwellings, analogous to those of Arizona and 
Asia Minor, are also found in France, as at Roche- 
corbon, a few miles from Tours ; for a description 
of these see Ernest Peixotto’s Through the French 
Provinces , London, 1910. 

The third variety of cave-dwelling found in Asia 
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Minor is subterranean in character. In his account 
of this variety, Sterrett quotes the description of 
the troglodytes of Armenia given by Xenophon : 

* The houses were underground, with entrances like that of a 
well, though they were spaolous below. The entrances for the 
animals were dug out, but the men descended by means of 
ladders. In these houses there were goats, cows, and poultry.' 

This condition of things has a close parallel to-day 
in Southern Tunisia, where there arelarge numbers 
of underground houses and villages, as well as cliff- 
dwellings. Full information on this subject will 
be found in The Cave Dwellers of Southern Tunisia , 
translated from the Danish of Daniel Bruun by 
L. A. E. B., London and Calcutta, 1898. See also an 
illustrated account of the 4 Troglodytes of Tunis/ 
in Illustrated London News , 4th Nov. 1882. 

There is an obvious connexion between such 
subterranean excavations as these and the cata- 
combs of Home, Naples, Syracuse, and Chiusi; 
although this gives rise to the question as to 
whether the catacombs (q.v.) were originally 
intended as sepulchres. A wonderful series of 
catacombs in Lower Austria has been explored and 
reported upon by K&rner, of St. Veit a/d Gttlsen, 
his account, Kunsthche Hohlen aus alter Zeit , en- 
riched by numerous designs, having been published 
at Vienna in 1903. From such subterranean ex- 
cavations as these there is a natural transition to the 
underground buildings of the British Isles, formerly 
used as habitations, of which many examples yet 
remain in Ireland and Scotland. These, however, 
although locally known as ‘ caves/ do not fall pre- 
cisely within the category ordinarily implied by 
that term. But a special interest attaches to the 
artificial souterrain known as * St. Patrick’s Pur- 
gatory/ situated in an islet in Lough Derg, Donegal. 
The account given by James Ware, in his Insulas 
Purgatom S . Patncn Descnptw (1654), shows that 
this structure was one of the ‘weems/ or allies 
couvertes , to \rhich reference has just been made. 
The popular belief was that it was an entrance 
to purgatory, guarded by St. Patrick. During 
meaueval times many pilgrimages were made 
to the place, which even yet retains a sacred 
character. 

Literature. — This is given in the article. 

David MacRitchie. 

CECROPS (K tKpo\j /). — Of Cecrops, the snake- 
tailed autochthon of Athens, much has been written 
both in ancient and in modem times ; but our actual 
knowledge must ever lemain meagre. He was tra- 
ditionally associated with the oldest sanctuary upon 
the Acropolis, and his cult was localized there 
Attic inscriptions tell us that the Keicpbirtov was 
still being used by the Cecropian phyle in 334-3 
B.c. as a depository for documents (CIA iv. 2, 5635, 
34), and its site is indicated by the great insciip- 
tion of 409-8 13. c. , commemorating the erection of 
the Erechtheum (CIA i. 322, 9. 56, 62, 83). It was 
situated below the caryatid hall of the Erechtheum, 
the south-west corner of which was constructed 
according to a special design, so as to preserve the 
older building (of. Jahn-Michaelis, Arx Athenarum t 
Bonn, 1901, plates xx. and xxi. G). Writers of late 
date state that Cecrops was buried there (authori- 
ties in Jahn-Michaelis, op. cit. pp. 27, 13), and in 
point of fact the YLeKp6mov may quite well have 
been a tomb. The cult was attended to by the 
family of the Amynandndes (CIA iii. 1276. 8; 
Hesych. s.v. ; cf. Toepffer, Attxsche Genealogie t 
Berlin, 1889, p. 160) ; hut by the histoiical period 
it had lost all significance, and its sanctuary, tnough 
preserved, was kept secret. It is thus easy to under- 
stand why Paus&ni&s makes no allusion to it what- 
ever. We cannot doubt, therefore, that the cult 
of Cecrops in Athens was very ancient, and it is 
equally certain that it had become obsolete at an 
early date. It was pushed into the background 
by the cult of Erechtheus. 


With this agrees the witness of legend and monu- 
ment. Cecrops is there spoken of as an autochthon 
without father or mother, and as the first king of 
Attica, which, it is implied, was originally called 
KeKforia. The serpents tail with which he was 
depicted signifies that he was a son of earth, or 
rather, perhaps, a hero living in the earth. In 
virtue or his Deing the earliest of the Athenians, 
he was sometimes represented as the arbiter in the 
contest between Poseidon and Athene for the pos- 
session of Athens (Apollodorus, iii. § 179), and as a 
witness of the birth of Erichthonius from the earth 
—portrayed in the archaic clay-relief reproduced 
in Archaol . Zextung (1872), plate 63. Cecrops had 
neither parents nor posterity. In the list of Attic 
kings no son of his own succeeds him. The three 
goddesses who were worshipped upon the Acro- 
polis — viz. Agraulos, Herse, and Pandrosos— are 
indeed spoken of as his daughters ; but the rela- 
tionship is clearly a late growth, and was always 
rather indeterminate, as is shown by the fact that 
Agraulos was actually duplicated, thus becoming 
also the consort of Cecrops and the mother of the 
three goddesses. Nor is there any recoid of the 
deeds of Cecrops. So far as we can learn, the 
Athenians knew nothing whatever about him be- 
yond his name, and the fact that his shrine on the 
Acropolis was of high antiquity. To them, indeed, 
he was a subject of little or no concern. 

Not from the original legend, but from the 
antiquarian deductions and interpretations of the 
learned, comes all the rest of our traditional lore 
regarding Cecrops, e.g. his Egyptian origin, which 
C. O. Muller (Prolegomena zu emer wissenschaft - 
lichen Mvthologie [1825], p. 176) has finally elimin- 
ated, and his political and social achievements, 
such as the institution of monogamy, the civiliza- 
tion of savages, and the like. A second Cecrops, the 
son of Erechtheus or Pandion, is likewise an inven- 
tion of the schools, designed to fill out the list of 
Attic kings (Kirchhoff, Hermes , 1873, viii. 184 ff.). 
The migration of Cecrops to Euboea (Paus. i. 5. 3) 
and his appearance in a Eubcean genealogy are, 
as it would seem, rightly referred to the same 
source. 

There remains only the remarkable statement of 
Pausanias (ix. 33. 1) that there was in the Boeotian 
town of Haliartos, on Lake Copais, a shrine (fy>$ov) 
of Cecrops. This is not invalidated by the fact 
that PausaniaB calls him the son of Pandion, as 
that is due to the hand of the exegete. The shrine 
was called simply KeKpbmov. W e are here reminded 
of the tradition, noted by Strabo (ix. 407), Pausanias 
(ix. 24. 2), and Stephanus Byz. (s.v. ’AOrjvai), that 
two very ancient cities, viz. Athens— founded by 
Cecrops — and Eleusis had been submerged in Lake 
Copais. This may be a mere theorizing synthesis, 
propounded as an explanation of certain ruins 
which emerged during a partial subsidence of the 
lake in the time of Alexander the Great. But it 
is inconceivable that these particular names should 
appear in the story without a foundation of some 
land, and this may well have been the cult of the 
hero Cecrops in Haliartos. 

The name Cecrops makes its appearance also in 
Thrace (Stephanus Byz. s.v . KeKpowla x^po- GpQKy 0 ; 
m Assos in the Troad (’), which, according to Ste- 
phanus (s.v.), was formerly called KeKpbireiov ; and 
in the Hellenistic settlement Thessalonica, where, 
according to the same authority, a certain deme 
bore the name. Hence the conjecture that Cecrops 
was of Thracian origin. The name was regarded 
as barbaric even by some of the ancients (Strabo, 
vii. 321 [from Hecatseus ?] ; cf. Fick, Vorgriechische 
Ortsnamen } Gottingen, 1905, p. 130). 

Literature. — In addition to the works referred to in the art , 
see Roscher, Myth. Lex. ii. 1014 (1892-97) , and A. S. Murray 
in JBS viii. (1887) 1 f. E. BETHE. 
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American (Lewis Spence), p. 271. 

Buddhist (T. W. Rhys Davids), p. 271. 

Chinese (P. J. Maclagan), p. 271. 

Christian (George Cross), p. 271. 

CELIBACY (American). — The practice of celi- 
bacy was not uncommonly incumbent upon the 
priests and shamans of pre-Columban America, 
and is still recognized as necessary bv the medi- 
cine-men of various modern tiibes. According to 
Padilla, Palacios, and Garcia, certain classes of 
the Aztec priesthood practised complete abscission 
of the virile parts, but all classes of priests were 
not celibate. The Peruvian * Virgins of the Sun ’ 
were punished with living burial if detected in mis- 
conduct. In more modern times the medicine-men 
of an Algonquin tnbe of the Hudson River dis- 
played such severity in a celibate existence, that 
they refused to partake of food prepared by a 
mairied woman. Von Martius relates that a tribe 
on the Rio Negro enjoined celibacy upon their 
shamans because they believed that medicine 
would prove ineffectual if administered by a 
married man. Many tribes believed that circum- 
cision denoted a symbolical sacrifice of sexuality, 
among others the Nicaraguans and Yucatecs, the 
Guaycurus, Hares, and Dog- Ribs, and certain tribes 
of the Orinoco. 

Literature —Von Martius, V biker schaf ten BrasiUens , 1867 ; 
Gumilla, Hist. Orinoco , Barcelona, 1701 ; Coreal, Votages % 
Amsterdam, 1722 ; L. Spence, Mythologies of Ancient Mexico 
and Peru , London, 1907. LEWIS SPENCE. 

CELIBACY (Buddhist). — The Buddhist Order 
of mendicants was governed by the 227 rules of 
the Pdtimokkha, Of these, the first four were of 
special gravity. A breach of any one of the four 
involved expulsion from the Order, and they were 
therefore called Pdrdnkdy rules as tx> acts involving 
defeat. The first rule is as follows : 

* Whatsoever Bhikkhu (who has taken upon himself the system 
of self-training and rule of life, and has not thereafter withdrawn 
from the training or declared his inability to keep the rule) shall 
have carnal knowledge of any living thing, down even to an 
animal, he has fallen into defeat, he is no longer in communion ' 

‘ Withdrawn from the training 9 was the technical 
expression for throwing off the robes, retiring fiom 
the Order, and returning to the world — a step which 
any member of the Order was at liberty at any time 
to take. There aie other lules subsidiary to this, 
forbidding ail actions of an unchaste kind, especi- 
ally any act or word which might either lead to 
a breach of the principal rule or give lise to an 
impression, outside the community, that it was not 
being stiictly obsei ved. For instance, a bhikkhu is 
not to sleep m any place where a woman is present 
( Pdc . 5) ; or to preach the doctrine, in more than 
five or six words, to a woman, unless a grown man 
he present (i b. 7) ; or to exhort the sisters, unless 
specially deputed to do so (ib, 21) ; or to journey 
along the same route with a woman {ib, 67) ; on his 
round for alms he is to be properly clad, and to 
walk with downcast eye (Seth, 2-7) ; he is not to 
accept a robe from a sister not related to him, or 
from any woman not related to him, except under 
specified conditions (Niss. 4-6) ; he is not to sit in 
a secluded place with a woman (. Aniyata, 1-2), much 
less to touch or speak to a woman with impure 
intent ( Samgh . 2-5). 

In a book called Sutta Vibhanga , i.e, * Exposition 
of the Rules/ each one of these 227 rules of the 
Order is explained ; and every possible case of in- 
fringement, or doubtful infringement, is considered 
from the point of view of Canon Law, and a deci- 
sion is given. It is difficult to draw any conclusion 
from these cases as to how far the rules of the 


Indian (Vincent A. Smith), p 275. 

Iranian (L. C. Casartelli), p. 276. 

Semitic. — See Marriage (Semitic). 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 277. 

Order were observed at the time when this book 
was composed. Almost all the cases are clearly 
hypothetical, and were drawn up with a view to 
having a recorded decision on every possible occur- 
rence. They are interesting mainly as evidence of 
legal acumen, and are of value for the history of 
law. The other literature does not afford any 
assistance. Outside of the Canon Law we do not 
hear of any breach of the rule as to celibacy, though 
we meet with several cases of bhikkhus availing 
themselves of their right, when they found the 
rules too hard for them, to return to the world. 
The degree in which the rules of Buddhist celibacy 
are observed, where it is now professed, will be 
dealt with in the articles on the various countries 
where Buddhism prevails. 

Literature,— The rules above referred to are translated in 
Vmaya Texts , by Rhys Davids and Oldenberg, vol i (Oxford, 
1881), The Pfi.li text of the Sutta Vibhanga Is in Oldenberg, 
Pt nay a, vole. ill. and iv. (London.1881-82). 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

CELIBACY (Chinese). — Celibacy in China finds 
itself opposed not only, as elsewhere, by the ordi- 
nary social instincts, but also by the practice of 
ancestor- orship, which demands male heirs for 
its proper performance. On this ground Mencius 
said : 4 There are three things which are unfilial, 
and to have no posterity is the greatest of them* 
(IV. i. 26). Public opinion, therefore, favours 
marriage, and that at an early age. 

The reasons for celibacy, where it exists, are 
either economical or religious, (a) Improvident 
marriages are made in China, as elsewhere ; but 
in some cases — few relatively to the whole popula- 
tion, but many in the gross — poverty postpones or 
even forbids a man’s marrying, especially since the 
candidate for matrimony must provide a consider- 
able dowry to be paid to the parents of his bride. 
(&) While marriage is favoured by the practice 
of ancestor-worship and by Confucian teaching, 
which approves of such worship while it avoias 
theorizing on it, Buddhism, on the other hand, 
forbids its monks and nuns to mairy or to 
continue in the marriage l elation (see Celibacy 
[Buddhist]). Moreover, the more earnest votanes 
of Buddhism, both men and women, will vow a 
J life of celibacy, without, however, becoming monks 
or nuns; even mamed persons will agree to live 
i the rest of their lives apart, in conformity with 
Buddhist ideals. A like ascetic strain of teaching 
appears in Taoism, and is practised by some of its 
adherents, though celibacy is not customary even 
among the professional performers of Taoist rites. 

No stigma attaches to widowers who mairy 
again, though he who refuses to re-marry may 
be respected as an example of continence. In the 
case of widows, commendation is given to those 
who decline re-marriage; and still gi eater is the 
raise accorded to a betrothed maiden who, though 
er bridegroom die before their marriage, reckons 
herself his wife, and lives a life of perpetual vir- 
ginity in the home that was his. In such cases an 
heir to the deceased husband is piovided by adop- 
tion. Eminent examples of such chastity may be 
commemorated by memorial arches erected with 
official sanction (cf. Chastity [Chinese]). 

P. J. Maclagan. 

CELIBACY (Christian). — The term celibacy is 
from the Latin caelebs , ‘ unmarried/ 4 single/ and 
signifies the state of living unmarried. Originally 
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it was applied to the virgin or the widowed state 
of either sex, but later usage refers it mostly to 
a man religiously pledged to a single life. In this 
article it.will be treated as a religious practice, 
and especially of male devotees. 

Religious celibacy takes its rise in the Orient, 
and originates in tnat dualistic philosophy which 
regards matter as the source or seat or evil, and 
which on its positive side views man as essentially, 
or, at least so far as concerns his end, a spiritual 
being, whose self-realization is conditioned on 
the extinction of those impulses which spring 
from the material body and its environment. 
Orders of celibates are found in many religious 
systems, but only in Buddhism and Christianity 
have they received full development. Our atten- 
tion will here be limited to a consideration of 
celibacy in the Christian religion. 

The historical connexion of Christianity with Judaism, and 
the use by the early Christians of the Jewish Scriptures as a 
body of authoritative Christian documents, tended to per- 
petuate in the new religion the traditional Hebrew regard 
for marriage and a numerous offspring. Even among the 
Jews, however, ascetical usages, from whatever source they 
may have come, were not altogether wanting. There were 
fasts, tabued animals and meats, and at least one Order 
pledged to a measure of asceticism, the Nazintes (Am 2N f , 
Nu Qi ®). There were minor restrictions of the nght of mar- 
riage. in the injunctions to ol>eer\e conjugal abstinence on 
certain religious occasions (e a 1 S 21 4 * , Ex 19 la , Zee 7 s ) and in 
the regulations forbidding priests to marry a harlot or divorced 
woman, or, in the case of the high priest, any but an Isruehtish 
^ irgin (Lv 217*14), Though these restrictions were made much 
of by advocates of celibacy at certain times, they seem to 
have had no influence on the primitive Church With more 
plausibility it has been argued that the celibacy of John 
the Baptist and of Jesus, and, especially, the former’s rejec- 
tion of civilized modes of living, imply a connexion with the 
Jewish Therapeuta) (*/.v ) or the Essenes ( q v )J but the claim is 
only hypothetical 

I. Primitive Christianity. — Christian advocates 
of religious celibacy have sought a basis for it 
in the NT. The language of Mt 19**- (Mk lO 8 *-) 
constitutes a general recognition of marriage 
as a Divine institution. The words ‘There are 
eunuchs, which made themselves eunuchs for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake’ (these words do not 
occui in Mark, and, some think, are probably a 
late insertion), however, countenance a voluntary 
celibacy. Eusebius says that Origen took them 
literally and carried out the supposed obligation 
upon his own body. When Jesus (Lk 20 34 ' 86 , 
Mk 12 28 , Mt 22 30 ) contrasts the 4 sons of the 
resurrection * with the ‘ sons of this world ' by 
saying that the former, unlike the latter, do not 
marry but aie ‘ equal unto the angels/ He is 
simply meeting that objection to the idea of a 
future life which assumes a continuance of earthly 
relationships. He says nothing here or elsewhere 
of the moral superiouty of that condition, ox of 
the propriety of imitating it on earth. At least 
some of His apostles were married, and their 
coniugal relations are endorsed by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. IP’ 5 ). Heb. 13* commands universal honour 
to marriage. 

From the inquiry sent to St. Paul by the Church 
at Corinth it is evident that the question of the 
propriety of Christians marrying arose early. St. 
Paul's answer (1 Cor. 7 W0 ), whilst granting the 
general necessity of marriage, does so on the com- 
paratively low ground of its value as a preventive 
of fornication (w. 2 * 6 *). For himself and others 
who can preserve continence, whether unmarried 
or widowed, the unmarried state is preferable 
(vv, 8 - *°). But the reason lie offers is not that there 
is anything impure or unworthy in conjugal 
intercourse, but that the imminence of the 
Parousia and the exigencies of the times call 
for freedom from the distractions which, in his 
judgment, the married state involves. A change 
m his expectations and his condition would annul 

1 For these sects see Pliny the Elder, UN v. 17 ; Josephus, 
BJ ii viil. ; HDB i 770 f., C05, lv. 902 


this 4 judgment.' His discussion of the treatment 
of virgins indicates his approval of the attempt to 
preserve virginity for religious ends, but he is 
careful to guard against any ‘snare' that might 
restrict true liberty. It is clear that a movement 
had already begun that was to have far-reaching 
effects. From Kev. 14 4 we may conclude that by 
the close of the Apostolic age virginity was already 
viewed by Christians in some quarters as sym- 
bolical oi a higher spiritual life. The language 
of St. Paul in Gal. 5 1824 , Rom. 7 14 -8 18 , and passim 
might easily be understood to support such a view. 

The development of Christian organization, and 
the increasing differentiation of a ministerial 
order, led to stringency in the rules governing 
the lives of those men and women who were 
engaged in ministering to the churches. Thus 
the bishop was to be a marned man, but a 
monogamist (1 Tim. 3 s * 4 * 8 , Tit. I 8 , ‘the husband of 
one wife ') ; but whether he was to be only once 
married, as seems probable from the parallel 
case of the enrolled widow (1 Tim. 5 e ), and as is 
urged by many early Fathers, or whether the 
passage means that he was to be clear of the 
loose practice of divorce so common at the time, is 
not certain. At any rate, if this excludes the 
twice-married, it also, if taken literally, excludes 
absolute celibacy. St. Paul’s view of the relation 
of the human spirit, when indwelt by the Divine, 
to the human body (Rom. 8 11 , 1 Cor. G™ etc. ) makes 
it certain that, if the injunctions above referred to 
were his, they are not to be interpreted as attribut- 
ing a religious or moral value to asceticism (Col. 
2 1 ^ 23 ). The institution of a celibate priesthood 
was not contemplated in the primitive Christian 
Church. 

2. The ancient Catholic Church. — Two in- 
fluences contributed especially to the rise of 
sacerdotal celibacy. When Christianity spread 
into all parts of the civilized world and became 
a religion of the Gentiles, the eilect of contact 
with heathen ideas and customs was seen, on the 
one hand, in the reaction of the Christian con- 
science against the prevailing moral degradation 
in private, social, and civil life ; and, on the 
other hand, in the stealthy and increasing influx 
into the Church of heathen philosophical and 
religious ideas, and of the practices associated 
therewith. This is particularly manifest m the 
4 heresies ' of the time, especially those embraced 
under the general name of ‘ Gnosticism,' in which 
Pythagorean and Platonic elements favouring 
asceticism were allied with Oriental mythology 
and world-speculation. To the Gnostic, matter 
was essentially evil, and redemption consisted 
in the separation of spirit from it. Accordingly, 
Saturninus and Basihdes (Irenaeus, ado . Hour. 
i. 24) declared that ‘ marriage and generation are 
from Satan.’ Tatian (Eusebius, HE IV. xxix. 3) 
‘ pronounced marriage to be corruption and fornica- 
tion.' Marcion (Hippolytus, Phil . vii. 17-19), who 
was not exactly a Gnostic but professedly a 
Pauline Christian, believed the world to be the 
work of an inferior God, denied the reality of 
Christ's physical life, and founded churches of 
celibates which threatened the supremacy of the 
Catholic movement. Bodies of ‘ Encratites' (Hip- 
polytus, Phil. viii. 13) boasted of a self-restraint 
superior to that of Christians ; and they were sure 
to oe imitated by some of the latter (Clem. Alex. 
Paid. ii. 2). The survivals of these bodies Mere 
later absorbed into Manichceism, a blending of 
Persian dualism and Christianity. ^ To these we 
must add the influence of the religion of Isis and 
the worship of Mithra (Bigg, Church's Tas/c t 1905, 
pp. 40, 54, etc.), both of which weie wide spread 
throughout the Roman Empire and had a power- 
ful following in the 1st and 2nd centuries. The 
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former had its white-clad priests and its tonsured 
men and women — emblematic of a higher purity. 
The latter had its grades of initiation and its 
companies of ascetics and virgins. The similarity 
between their religious conceptions and some 
Christian ideas facilitated the adoption of their 
customs by Christians. 

Great Christian teachers were profoundly im- 
pressed with the Oriental idea of the absolute 
superiority of the human spirit to its material 
tenement. Catholic Christians were not to be 
outdone by heretics and heathens in self-renuncia- 
tion (Ignatius, Ep. ad Phil. iv. ; Polycarp, ad 
Phil, ii., iv., v. ; Hermas, Vis. ii. 2, 3, Sim. 
ix. II ; Athenagoras, Apol. xxxiii. ; Irenseus, adv . 
Hazr. v. 19 ; Clem. Alex. Strom . v. 9) — so at 
least Tertullian urged (ad Uxor, iii., iv., v., 
vi.). The outcome was inevitable. The highest 
type of Christian was the celibate. When 
persecution relaxed, this tendency was accen- 
tuated by the need that was felt of substituting 
the merits of voluntary self-devotion for the 
merits of martyrdom. Christian teachers praised 
virginity, and marriage came to be in their eyes 
only a secondary good for those who were unable 
to preserve continence (Ong. Horn. vi. in Num , 
Cyprian, Treat, l. 3 ; Euseb. HE iv. 29). The 
Latin writers, particularly Ambrose and Jerome 
(Ambrose, de Virg . i.-ni. ; Jerome, Ep. 127, 130, 
et passim), used most extravagant language on 
this point. 

The practice of vowing virginity among females 
had grown so popular that abuses were creeping 
in, and this led to the passing of regulations 
concerning virgins at the Synod of Elvira, A.D. 
306 (’). The rise of monasticism under Paul 
of Thebes, St. Antony, Malchus, and Ililanon 
co-operated with the influence of these virgin 
sisterhoods in exalting the worth of celibacy, 
while the growth of sacerdotalism strengthened 
the movement. The idea of the likeness of the 
various grades of Christian ministers to Jewish 
and heathen priests resulted in demanding of 
them a higher degree of sanctity than of othei 
Christians, especially in the matter of sexual 
relations (Tert in Cast, vii., ix , ad Uxor. n. etc ; 
(Jem. Alex. Stium. iii. ). We have already seen 
that at an eaily date there was a sentiment 
against second marriages among the clergy. This 
sentiment increased. Athenagoras (Apol. xxxiii ) 
said, ‘ Second mainage is only a specious adultery ’ ; 
and Hippolytus (Phil. ix. 8) toox the same view. 
When Tertullian went over to the Montanists 
in protest against the lax discipline of the Catholics 
and began his agitation against the ‘ digami,* the 
Church was compelled to act. 

The first official action was taken at Elvira 
(Itouth, Cone. Ehb. c 33 ; Dale, Synod of Elvira , 
1882, in loc.) in Spain, when the higher clergy, i e. 
bishops, priests, and deacons, were restricted to 
one marriage, and conjugal abstinence was en- 
joined upon pain of deprivation. This was only 
a Western provincial Synod ; but soon afterwards 
a Council at Neo-Caesarea (Cone. Neo-Cces. c. 1, 
8, 10), A.D. 316, and one at Ancyra (Cone. Ancy. 
c. 10), took up a similar, though less advanced, 
position for the East. The former deposed priests 
who married in orders, or any cleric living 
with an adulterous wife ; but the latter Councn 
permitted marriage to deacons who at their 
ordination professed their desire to marry and 
their inability to refrain. 

In the Ecumenical Council at Nicaea (Cone. Nic. 
c. 8) a more conservative position was adopted, 
and a motion to impose conjugal abstinence on 
bishops was vetoed, through the influence, it is 
said, of the aged monk Paphnutius, whose face, 
with its eyeless socket, bore testimony to his 
VOL. iii — 18 


endurance of persecution, and added force to his 
arguments against a law that might, by excessive 
severity, unloose the reins of lust. ‘Digami* 
were to be re- admitted to communion after 
repentance. Of course, the language of St. Paul, 
and the Levitical laws above refened to, were 
invariably cited in support of arguments for re- 
strictions. 

But the attempts to erect a celibate standard of 
life had already stimulated some of the evils they 
had aimed at preventing. The defiance to sexual 
lust offered by vowed virgins (Hermas, Sim. ix. 
11) had sometimes wretched consequences when 
celibacy became a practice among priests. The 
ywaiKes <rvpcl<rcucroi (mulieres submtroductac [see 
art. Agapet^e]) in the houses of the clergy were 
a scandal. Among the canons of Elvira against 
the fearful immorality of the times were several 
which struck at this practice and the sins of virgins 
and priests* wives (Cone. Elib. c. 27 ; Dale, Syn. 
Elv. p. 196 ; Cone. Aney. c. 19). This was in 
accordance with Cyprian’s (Ep. lxi. 2, 4) advocacy 
of stern measures in such cases. The Nicene 
Council (Cone. Nic. c. 3 ; cf. Euseb. HE VII. 
xxx. 12-15 ; Dale, Syn. Elv p. 201 ; Sincius, ad. 
Himer . Tarrac . c. 13) attempted to combat the 
same evil ; but these bad practices of the clergy 
were not stopped, and were even imitated by the 
virgins, who Iiad their own male ‘ companions. * In 
later times, Popes and Councils contended against 
the evil without success until they were supported 
by Imperial legislation in the time of Justinian 
(Novel. vi. c. 6, quoted by Itouth, Iieliq. Sac. 
1814-18, iv. 165). 

Nevertheless the sentiment in favour of celibacy 
for all who aspired to a holy life grew so strong 
in some quarters as to cause alarm, and the Council 
of Gangra (see Gieseler, Ch Hist , 1836, l. §97), A D. 
362 (?), found it necessary to condemn the view 
of Eustathius, the founder of Monasticism m 
Armenia, that marriage is to be universally 
| i ejected We are fairly safe in saying that the 
prevailing view as to marriage in the 4th cent, 
is expressed in the Apostolic Constitutions and 
Canons (Apost. Const. VI. m. 17 ; Can. 17, 18) : 
no digamy among higher clergy ; no marriage 
at all after ordination; no second mainageeven 
for the lower clergy (nnnisteis, singers, readers, 
door-keepers) ; none of the clergy to mairy a 
courtesan, servant, widow, or divorced woman ; 

I deaconesses to be virgins or once-married w ldows. 
At length, in the decretal of Pope Siricius (Sine. 
ad Himer Tarrac.), A.D. 385, we have the first 
ecclesiastical canon prescribing absolute celibacy 
for all the higher clergy. According to the Pope's 
own testimony, the decretal ^as called forth by 
the dreadful immorality of vowed priests and 
virgins. The endorsing of tins action by a succes- 
sion of decrees of Popes and of Councils and 
Synods established the rule, and the regulations 
for the conduct of monks and nuns were made 
more stringent. A synod at Home (llefele, n. 
386-390), A.D. 386, imposed conjugal abstinence on 
bishops, priests, and deacons who were already 
married. The fifth Caithaginian Council (Cone. 
Carth . c. 3, c. 13, diet. 32, c. 4, diet 84), A D 401, 
commanded the married clergy to be separated 
from their wives on penalty of deposition ; and the 
Emperor Honorius, A.D. 420, gave the rule the 
support of the secular authorities. Pope Tnnocent I. 
(Epp. ii. c, 9, 10, iii. c. 1), A.D. 404, had issued 
even sterner decrees than Siricius, ordering priests 
and Levites not to mix with then wives, and 
any man who declared his desire to become a 
cleric to promise not to marry, whilst priests 
and Levites violating the law of celibacy were to 
be deposed. Councils (Routh, ii. 61, 62) at Arles, 
A.D. 443, and at Chalcedon, A.D. 451, supported 
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the movement. But these efforts were only 
partially successful, as is proved by a law of 
Justinian {Novel, vi. cap. 6, quoted by Routh, iv. 
165), A.D. 523, forbidding those who had taken 
the vows to return to the world ; and another, 
A.D. 530, declaring married men, or men who 
had children or grandchildren, incapable of be- 
coming bishops, and annulling marriages of the 
higher clergy. Gregory the Great (Greg. I., lib. 
iv. Ep . 26, xiii. Ep . 6) strenuously contended 
against the ordination of ‘digami,’ forbade the 
restoration of a priest after a lapse from chastity, 
and commanded stem steps to be taken against 
looseness. These extreme measures had little per- 
manent effect. The reaction against them proved 
too powerful for successful resistance, and the 
outcome is seen in the canons of the Trullan 
Council (Cone. Trull , cc. 7, 12, 13, 48), A.D. 680, by 
which priests, deacons, and all inferior clergy 
were allowed conjugal rights, but maniage (except 
in the case of lectors and cantors) after ordination, 
or to a widow before ordination, was to be dis- 
solved and punished by temporary suspension and 
incapability of promotion. Bishops were to be 
separated from their wives, who were to accept 
the monastic life or become deaconesses. ‘ Digann ’ 
were to be deposed, but only temporarily if re- 
pentant. 

3. The Greek Church. — The decisions of the 
Trullan Council on this question have virtually 
regulated the position of the Eastern Church to 
the present day. Bishops are always celibates, 
being chosen from the monks. The parochial 
clergy may marry before ordination, but not after. 
1 Digami ’ are not admitted to clerical rank (Schaff, 
Ch. Hist. ii. 412; Lea, Sac. Cel. ch. vi.). The 
Nestorian Christians had previously receded from 
the Catholic view, but returned to the practice 
of depriving patriarchs and bishops of the right to 
marry, leaving the lower orders free. The Abys- 
sinian and Coptic Churches follow the Trullan 
Council, except that they permit bishops to retain 
their wives. 

4. The Roman Church.— The Western Church, 
disregarding the Trullan Council’s censure, con- 
tinued m its course, since it regarded the separa- 
tion of the clergy from the laity as essential to 
the Church’s safety. But the regulations made 
by Synods, Councils, and Popes proved generally 
impracticable. The spirit of independence among 
the new peoples of Western Europe, and their 
passions and political connexions, proved too 
strong. The very multiplicity of official utterances 
shows that they were a failure. Even Gregory 
the Great had had to make concessions, and 
the filling of ecclesiastical offices in France by 
nominees of the Mayors of the Palace — such offices 
being viewed as rewards to successful warriors — 
for a time rendered severe discipline impossible 
Though the Carohngian kings offered the Popes 
some aid m the matter, the outcome was only the 
increase of concubinage and the violent resist- 
ance of the offending clergy, who received the 
support of the people. The confusion which 
followed the dissolution of Charlemagne’s Empire 
left moral corruption rampant m Church and 
State. Conditions were much the same in Spam 
and Italy. 

In the British Isles the early Church was of the 
St. Patrick type, and monastic asceticism prevailed 
among the Britons. The great British mis- 
sionaries were all monks, and Columban and 
Gallus helped to sustain the monastic ideal on 
the Continent. 

On the conversion of the Angles and Saxons 
through the mission of Augustine, it was found 
impossible to enforce the stern regulations of 
Gregory. Even the great reforms introduced by 


Dunstan, and supported by Edgar the Peaceable 
and Edward the Confessor, while they are 
evidences of a growing emphasis on the value of 
asceticism, failed to bring tne secular clergy under 
control. The only gain made was in the enforce- 
ment of celibacy among the regulars, and in the 
custom introduced by Dunstan of selecting the 
ministers of the altar from their ranks. The 
secular clergy were mostly opposed to these mea- 
sures. Though Lanfranc furthered Dunstan’s 
movement by imposing celibacy on the clergy of 
the cathedrals ana the towns, and though Anselm 
demanded its enforcement on all without excep- 
tion, marriage was not wholly discontinued, and 
concubinage increased. The outcome of the 
struggle in Europe generally at the close of the 
first millennium maybe summed up by saying that 
the marriage relation was still adhered to by 
large numbers of the clergy, and that the rule of 
celibacy, when enforced, gave rise to concubinage 
more or less flagrant. 

The re-establishment of the Empire under Otto 
the Great led to the elevation of the Papacy 
through a succession of capable Popes, ana to 
more thorough measures foi the government of the 
Church. The Cluniac revival developed a spirit 
of asceticism among all classes, and aroused a 
demand for the purification of the priesthood. 
The laity now shared fully in the idea that true 
piety is ascetical, and therein is found the ex- 
planation of whatever measure of success was 
reached in the renewed propaganda (see Lea, Sac. 
Cel. i. 183 ff.). A series 01 canons passed at the 
Synod of Pavia, A.D. 1022, and followed by similar 
legislation at Synods and Councils at Bourges 
(1031), Mainz (1049), and Rome (1051), attest 
the magnitude of the task and the desperateness 
of the Papal policy on the one hand and of the 
clerical opposition to it on the other. Clencs, from 
bishops to subdeacons, were ordered to remove 
their wives, concubines, and other suspicious 
women from their houses at once, and to remain 
separate from their consorts for evei. Not only 
were the women to be turned adrift on the world, 
but the children born of such unions were pio- 
nounced slaves. The Emperors Henry II. and 
Henry III. supported the movement vigorously ; 
but the real animating spirit was the famous 
priest, Peter Damiani, who became Cardinal-bishop 
of Ostia, the highest dignity in the Roman 
curia, and whose urgency spurred on Popes Leo 
IX., Stephen IX., Nicolas 11. , and Alexander III 
to the most sweeping measures The struggle 
became bitter. Tne most obstinate opposition 
came from the bishops, whose dignity and inde- 
pendence were threatened. Plots, riots, and 
murders marked the progress of the struggle. 
Hildebrand, who became Pope Gregoiy VII 
in 1073, was the leader of the reform. At his 
instigation, Nicolas 11., at a Council assembled 
in the Lateran in 1059, took the extreme step 
of forbidding all Christians to be present at a mass 
celebrated by a priest known to keep a concubine 
or female in his house. After Hildebrand’s acces- 
sion to the Papal throne, this legislation of 
Nicolas was re-enacted, and to it was added a new 
canon, to the effect that the laity were authorized 
to withdraw all obedience from the prelates and 
priests who were incontinent. Though this was 
virtually an endorsement of the ancient Donatist 
heresy, it served the purpose well, for the laity 
were not slow to avail themselves of the power 
which this stern policy put into their hands. 
Catharism, with its dualism and its rejection 
of all marriage, was powerful in parts of Europe at 
the time, and stimulated the zeal of the Papal 
authorities. The rebellious clergy went so far as 
to unite in a schism, and elected Cadalus, bishop 
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of Parma, anti-Pope Honorius II. The Milanese 
clergy were most determined in their resistance, 
and war followed ; but Hildebrand never faltered, 
and the final outcome was the general abandon- 
ment of priestly marriage in those parts of Europe 
where Papal influence was strongest. In its place 
concubinage or worse prevailed ; but these errors 
were viewed as less criminal than marriage, because 
they involved a lesser degree of rebellion against 
the Church’s authority (see, further, art. Con- 
cubinage [Christian]). The victory of the Papacy 
was signalized by the re-affirmation of its policy, 
without opposition, at the great Fourth Council of 
the Lateran in 1215, when 1300 prelates weie 
present, representing all parts of Christendom. 
Vet the curious thing is that, neither at that 
time nor since, was there any attempt to enforce 
the rule upon the Eastern Church. 

But, as Lea points out {Sac. Cel . ii. 205 f.), all 
this time in the West celibacy was only a point 
of discipline, of no doctrinal significance, ana not 
a matter of heresy. The Protestant movement, 
with its revulsion against clerical immorality and 
its idea of the holiness of the natural, gave rise to 
a wide-spread demand for a married clergy. All 
the Reformed bodies fell m witli this demand. The 
reaction in the Catholic Church against this 
resulted in elevating the rule of celibacy to the 
rank of an article of faith. Though for a tune 
the current within the Catholic Church ran so 
strongly in favour of allowing marriage to the 
clergy that the moderate party, supported by the 
Emperors Charles v. and Ferdinand, by Duke 
Albert of Bavaria, and the Galilean Church under 
the leadership of Cardinal Lorraine, were willing 
to allow priestly marriage in order to prevent 
schism, and though even Pope Paul III. was willing 
to grant dispensations to deserving priests, the 
power of the Jesuits, the ‘ counter-Reformation * 
party, swept the proposed concession away. The 
Council of Trent (Schaff, Creeds , ii. 19311., cc. 4, 
6 , 8, 9, 10, also Syllabus of Errors , vm.) elevated 
the rule of celibacy into a dogma. At its second 
last session the decision of the controversy ap- 
peared in the form of a defence of the sacredness 
of matrimony, followed by twelve canons in which 
were asserted the Church’s right to establish im- 
pediments to marriage, its right to enjoin marital 
avoidance, the invalidation by the vow of chastity 
of the right to contract marriage, and the superior- 
ity of virginity or celibacy to the married state. 
Anathemas were pronounced on all who held to 
the contrary This remains the law of the Roman 
Catholic Church. There have been some tem- 
porary reactions against it, the most notable of 
which occuned at the time of the French Revolu- 
tion, but it diminished gradually after Napoleon’s 
Concordat with the Pope in 1801. The priests 
have abandoned utterly the claim to the righ t of 
marriage. 

5. The Protestant Churches. — The Protestants 
vigorously denounced clerical celibacy, and nearly 
all the great creeds and confessions of the time 
reflect their feelings on the question. Luther, 
as early as 1520, advocated allowing pastors their 
freedom in the matter, and denounced compulsory 
celibacy as the work of the devil (Eilangen ea. 
1826-57, xxi. 322 ft*). In his ‘Admonition’ (Fer- 
maknung an die Geistlichen, etc., 1530, ib. xxiv. 
360 ff.), in connexion with the Diet at Augsburg in 
1530, he said that the celibacy of the clergy was 
‘ a popish innovation against the eternal word of 
Goa.* He says the same m his Table Talk (Colloq^ 
MensaL ii. 211 ff.). In his sermon de Matrx - 
monio , he says human traditions on the question 
of the prohibition of marriage are accursed, 
for they have entered into the Church only to 
multiply dangers, sins, and evils. Calvin (Inst. 


IV. xii. and xhi. ), while approving of fasting as a 
religious exercise, and saying, ‘ It is becoming 
that the people should be rulea by a kindlier, and, 
if I may so speak, laxer discipline ’ than the clergy, 
yet denounced the ‘ vile celibacy ’ of the priests 
and the interdiction of marriage to priests as 
contrary to the word of God and to ail justice. 

‘ The first place of insane audacity belongs to 
celibacy.’ These utterances represent the general 
Protestant view at the time, as the Creeds show. 
The Auusburg Confession (pt. ii. art. 2) says: ‘It 
is lawful for them [priests] to enter into matri- 
mony.’ Scripture ana history are adduced against 
the rule of celibacy : ‘ God ordained marriage. , . . 
but as no law of man can take away the law 
of God, no more can anv vow whatsoever’ The 
sixty-seven articles of Ulrich Zwmgli (cf. especi- 
ally artt. 29, 30 ; see Schaff, in. 202) condemn vows 
of chastity. The First Helvetic Confession (art. 
28 ; see Schaff, 111 230) rejects monastic celibacy 
and ‘impure chastity.’ The Galilean and Belgic 
confessions do not mention the subject. The 
thirty-second article of the Anglican Church, A.D. 
1571, asserts that ‘Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, 
are not commanded by God’s Law either to vow 
the estate of single liie or to abstain from mar- 
riage : therefore it is lawful for them, as for all 
other Christian men, to marry at their own dis- 
cretion, as they shall judge the same to serve 
better to godliness’ (Schaff, lii 507 f.) The Irish 
Articles of Religion (art. 64 ; see Schaff*, 111 . 537 f.), 
1615, declare that there is no prohibition of mar- 
riage in the word of God, and quote approvingly 
the Anglican articles. The Westminster Confes- 
sion (ch. xxiv. ) says it is lawful for all sorts of people 
to marry The Kacovian Catechism and the Con- 
fessions of the Independents, the Baptists, and other 
Nonconformists are silent on the subject, their 
rejection of the Catholic succession making it un- 
necessary to express their dissent from the Roman 
Catholic view (Schaff, in ). The subject is not 
noticed by modern Protestant Confessions, except- 
ing the Methodist Articles (Meth. Art. Rehg. art. 
xxi.), A.D. 1784, and article xxxm of the Re- 
formed Episcopal Church in America, both of \\ hich 
repeat the statement of the Anglican articles. 

The attitude of Protestants and Catholics has 
remained practically unchanged to the present 
time, and the subject is unlikely to be touched 
unless a proposal foi union be made. 

Litrraturr.— R oskov&ny, Coelibatus et brevxanum (5 vols , 
Pest, 1861) . Lea, Hist of Saceulotal Celibacy m the Chris- 
tian Church 3 (2 vote , London, 1907) , Klitsche, Gesch . des 
Celibates der tcathol Geistlichen (Augsburg, 1830) , Mohler, 
Der Cbhbat (2 vote , Regensburg, 1841) , Launn, Der Cohbat 
der Geistlichen (Vienna, 1880) , Bocquet, Esquuse histortque 
du edibat dans VanUqmtf (Pans, 1894), Hefele, Concilten - 
gesch (8 vols , Freiburg, 1883-93, Eng tr , incomplete, Edin- 
burgh, 1895 ff); Denxinger, Enchiridion^ (Freiburg, 1908); 
Bingham, Antiquities, esp. bks. iv , vi. , Schaff, Creeds of 
Christendom (3 vols , New York, 1877-84) , also the Church 
histories m general, and the relevant articles in Wetzer- 
Welte’s Kirchenlexikon*, the Catholic Encyc , PIIEP, etc. 

George Cross. 

CELIBACY (Indian).— When the Census (1901) 
statistics are examined, 

‘ the first point which strikes an observer is the almost universal 
prevalence of the married state In Europe sentiment and 
prudence exercise divided Bway, and the tendency on the 
whole is rather towards a decline in the number of marriages. 
In India neither of these motives comes prominently into 
play. Religion, on the other hand, which in the West makes 
not unfrequently for celibacy, throws its weight m India 
almost wholly into the other scale, A Hindu man must marry 
and beget (male] children to perform his funeral rites, lest his 
Bpint wander uneasily in the waste places of the earth If a 
Hindu maiden is unmarried at puberty, her condition brings 
social obloquy on her family, and on a strict reading of certain 
texts entails retrospective damnation on three generations of 
ancestors . , , Amongst the Ilmdus this institution [marriage] 
is a religious sacrament, and the evil consequences which, it is 
believed, would follow from neglecting it have already been 
referred to. In the case of Musalmans and Animists the 
religious sanction is wanting, but . . the married state Is 

equally common, though it is not entered upon at such an 
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earl> age a# with the Hindus. Its frequency amongst these 
communities may be due m part to the influence of Hindu 
example/ but in the mam is the result of social conditions. 

1 Of the males nearly half are unmarried, but a reference to the 
age details shows that three-quarters of the latter are under 
15 years of age , of the males enumerated at the ages 80 to 40, 
only 1 in 12 is celibate, and between 40 and 60, only 1 in 20 
In the case of females the figures are even more striking. Only 
one-third of the total number are unmarried, and of these 
three-quarters are under the age of 10 and seven-tenths of the 
remainder under 15 ; less than one-twelfth of the females 
returned as single had completed the fifteenth year of their 
age. Of those returned in this category at the age periods 
4 ‘ 16-20/' moreover, the great majority doubtless belong to 
the earlier part of it, very few females are still unmarried 
when they attain the age of 20 * ; and those few are so 
because of special reasons (Census qf India t 3901, vol l. pp. 
421, 486) 

The statistical generalizations quoted above are 
in accordance with the experience of all observers, 
and it may be affirmed in general terms that 
maniage is universal in India among all classes 
and creeds. Occasionally a middle-aged man may 
be found a bachelor, because caste restrictions 
have prevented him from finding a wife, and 
certain persons of both sexes are necessarily 
debarred from marriage by disease. Prostitutes, 
too, are often, though by no means invariably, 
unmarried, and exceptionally high rank may 
occasionally preclude a girl from marriage, as 
when, for instance, Imperial jealousy condemned 
Auran^zib’s sisters to a life of celibacy. But such 
exceptions do not seriously affect the truth of the 
proposition that every native of India marries at 
some time or other. 

Amongst the Muhammadans celibacy is veiy 
rarely practised, even by persons who aspire to a 
reputation for special sanctity. Hindu, Jain, and 
Buddhist ascetic orders are commonly, though not 
without exception, celibate. But even m their 
case the term ‘ celibate ’ cannot be predicated in 
its strict sense. In India no such cieature is 
conceivable as the monk of Mount Athos who had 
never, to his knowledge, seen a woman. The 
Hindu theory of the ideal life for a liigh-caste 
man is that he should begin as a chaste, ascetic 
student, then pass through the condition of a 
married householder, and spend the evening of his 
days, first as a forest henmt, and finally as a 
mendicant Although that ideal is not often 
carried out fully in practice, almost all persons 
•who join ascetic orders have been through the 
married stage. All Indian vows, moreovei, are 
purely personal, no attempt being made to enforce 
them by external authority. A man or a woman 
w r ho joins an order can always quit it at will. 
Monasteries and nunneries are merely convenient 
open dwelling-places for people actuated by com- 
mon motives who wish to live together The 
barred and bolted monastic buildings of Europe, 
which aid an iron discipline by physical barriers 
practically impassable, are unknown in India. 
The celibate state of an Indian ascetic, monk, or 
nun, therefore, usually implies previous marriage, 
and m all cases may be renounced at any moment. 

Most of the Indian ascetic orders exact by their 
rules from members, while they remain in mem- 
bership, not only celibacy, but the strictest chastity, 
which is described as the highest form of austerity. 
The Brahmanical, Buddhist, and Jam books agree 
in laying down the most stringent rules for the 
preservation of personal purity by persons aspiring 
to lead the ascetic life. In practice, of course, the 
safeguards often fail to act effectively, and female 
ascetics, especially, have, and always have had, a 
bad general reputation, so that, as frequently 
acting in the capacity of go-betweens, they are, 
according to the SansKrit text-books on erotics, to 
be avoided by every self-respecting wife (Schmidt, 
BeUrage zur ind . Erotik, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 740, 
762, 774, 777, 781, 816). Honourable exceptions, 
however, occur, some of which are described by 


J. C. Oman, whose book (see Lit. at end) gives a con- 
venient and readable account of Indian asceticism. 

The Chaitanyites, or followers of Chaitanya 
(q.v.) in Bengal, who admit both males and 
females, disregard the law of chastity, some of 
their sub- sects going even further and treating 
promiscuous intercourse as virtuous. In ancient 
times, Buddhist nuns, although looked on coldly, 
it is said, by Buddha, were numerous and influential 
in both India and Ceylon, and many individual nuns 
attained high distinction as authors and saints. 
In modern days, the nunneries of Buddhist 
countries are of little importance and indifferent 
reputation. 

Descriptions of various celibate sects will be 
found in other articles. Here mention may be 
made of one specially remarkable and widely 
spread, though numencally small, body, the Mftn- 
bhaos or Man&nubh&vas, devoted to the worship 
of Krishna and the study of the Bhagavad-Glta . 
The headquarters of this sect, which dates from 
the 13th cent., are at Ritpur (or Rldhpur) in 
Ber&r, and a branch convent exists in distant 
Kabul. 

‘The sect is divided into two classes, celibates and gharbaris. 
or seculars Celibacy is regarded os the perfect life, but 
matrimony is permitted to the weaker brethren The celibates, 
both men and women, shave all hair from the head, and wear 
clothes dyed with lampblack The lower garment is a waist- 
cloth forming a sort of skirt, and is intended to typify devotion 
to the religious life and consequent indifference to distinctions 
of Bex ' (1G, s v 4 Ritpur/ xxi. 801 f.) 

Many of the Saiva orders, e.g the Atlts (q.v.) are 
similarly divided into celibate and householder 
sections. 


Litkraturb — Risley and Gait, Census Report , India, 1901 
(Calcutta, 1908); J. C. Oman, The Mystics, Ascetics , and 
Saints of India (London, 3903), A. Mackintosh, ‘An Account 
of the Maunbhows, or the black -coated Mendicant Devotees/ 
in Mad Journal of Liter and Science, 1880, pp. 9-26, which is 
corrected in 10, 8 v . * Ritpur ’ Details of monastic rules will 
be found in books treating of Jainism, Buddhism, and Hinduism, 
e g. SEE, vols. xxn , xlv , R. S Hardy, Eastern Monachism 
(London, 1850, 1860), Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism 
(Strassburg, 1896), the Laws of Manu, etc. Particulars of 
celibate sects may be read in Crooke, Tribes and Castes 
(Calcutta, 1896), and many books dealing with Tibet, Burma, 

etc. Vincent A. Smith. 


CELIBACY (Iranian) — The idea of celibacy 
is entirely repugnant to the Iiaman system, as far 
as we may judge from the Avesta, and probably 
also to the tenets of the Achaememd religion (see 
Herod i. 136). Nothing can be more explicit than 
Vendid&d , iv. 47, w here Ahura Mazda declares : 

4 I proclaim the superiority of hun who has a wife, O Spitama 
ZarathuBhtra, over him who' is unmarried , of hun who keeps a 
home, over him who hath none , of the father of a family, ov er 
him who hath no children.* 

In Yaaht xvn. 59, Ashi Vanuhi declares 
* This is the wickedest deed that hostile men do, when they 
keep girls away from marriage, and, leaving them long without 
husbaridB, prevent them bearing children ’ 

The unmarried maidens’ prayer is for young 
and handsome husbands ( Ycu>ht xv. 40). The re- 
pudiation of celibacy is quite in keeping with the 
general sentiment or Mazdaism, which is opposed 
to all forms of asceticism, and reckons it more 
blessed to be rich than poor, to feed well than to 
eat little ( Vend. iv. 47 f.), and is not merely owing, 
as in India, to the desne of offspring for the sake 
of obtaining funeral ntes, though that motive no 
doubt also enters in. 1 L. C. Casartelli. 


1 [This factor in the prohibition of celibacy comes out with 
especial clearness in the declaration of the Pahlavi Shdyast Id’ 
Shayast (x 19, tr West, SBE v. 822 f.), that ‘ a man, when he 
does not wed a wife, does not become worthy of death ; but 
when a woman does not wed a husband it amounts to a sin 
w orthy of death , because for a woman there is no offspring 
except by intercourse with men, and no lineage proceeds from 
her , but for a man without a wife, when he shall recite the 
Avesta, as it is mentioned in the Vendid&d [the reference prob- 
ably being, according to West, to the recitation of certain 
Yasna passages in reparation for involuntary pollutio noctuma, 
as prescribed in Vend, xvlli. 45-52], there may be a lineage 
which proceeds onwards to the future existence/— L. H. Gray.] 
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CELIBACY (Tibetan). — The obligation im- 
posed on the monks of Buddha’s order, in common 
with other monastic orders throughout the world, 
to remain permanently single or unmarried, is part 
of the course of self-restraint and self -discipline to 
which they are pledged for the purpose of extin- 
guishing in their hearts all desire and worldliness 
(of. CELIBACY [Buddhist]). In Tibetan Buddhism 
this vow is strictly enforced only by the yellow- 
hat, or reformed, sect of lamas, the Gelug, which, 
however, claims the great majority of the clergy 
in the country. Amongst the other sects also 
celibacy is necessarily the rule in the larger monas- 
teries, as well as in most of the smaller ones, espe- 
cially of the Kargyu sect, which particularly affects 
hermitages and ascetic practices. 

On the other hand, in the smaller lamaseries, 
or gompasy of the unreformed sects, situated in 
the neighbourhood of towns and villages, which 
practically are merely temples existing for the 
performance of popular sacrifice incorporating 
aboriginal cults, tne officiating priests are usually 
uncelibate. This state of affairs is, doubtless, 
contributed to by the easy morality of the women, 
and the facility with which the marriage tie may 
be contracted in Tibet, where no public civil cere- 
mony is necessaiy ; nor, in common with other 
Buddhist countries, is any religious ceremony pre- 
scribed, for the reason that Buddhism is not a 
popular religion at all, but essentially a monastic 
brotherhood which advocates celibacy for eveiy 
one. 

Notable exceptions to the rule of celibacy 
amongst high lamas are to be found jn the case 
of the hierarchs or chief abbots of the Sakya sect, 
who originally were the first priest- kings of Tibet, 
and who established their succession in the priest- 
kingship by the rule of hei editary lineal descent 
in the family, thus entailing a breach of celibacy 
— a practice which their later representatives still 
maintain. The piesent yellow-hat prelate, or 
Grand Lama, of Mongolia, who poses as the head 
monk and the incarnation of a divinity, is never- 
theless married to several wives, in whose com- 
pany he travels about openly, although he has not 
the excuse of the &akya hierarchs for it, as the 
succession in his case is not by lineal descent in the 
family, but by spiritual transmigration, accoidmg 
to the theoiy of infant re-incarnation, on the nomi- 
nation of the priests at Lhasa. Individual lapses 
from continence are recorded on the part of more 
than one of the Grand Dalai Lamas of Lhasa, and 
also in the case of the chief nun, the professedly 
Divine abbess of the convent of Samding (see 
Abbot [Tibetan]). 

Whilst celibacy thus may be said to be the rule 
amongst the Lamaist clergy, yet the existence of 
absolute and lifelong abstinence from sexual in- 
dulgence is perhaps rare, certainly much more lare 
than is the case amongst monastic communities 
in Europe. The third commandment of Buddha’s 
decalogue, the dadafila, or 1 ten precepts,’ forbids 
uncliastity, which is interpreted as including sexual 
abstinence as regards the monks ; but this is the 
one vow which, above all others, the Tibetans find 
difficult to keep. The lapses appear to occur chiefly 
amongst the ranks of the more illiterate monks and 
lusty novices, whose grosser animal instincts have 
not been sufficiently leavened with the ascetic spirit 
of the Buddhist teaching. On this account great 
numbers of the younger clerics abscond or are ex- 
pelled. In the large colony of Tibetans at Dar- 

i fling the present writer ascertained that several 
lundreds of the men doing coolies’ work in that 
town were ex-lamas, mostly of the yellow, or Gelug , 
sect, who had fled from Tibet, with their para- 
mours, or singly, in order to escape the severe 
penalties attaching to their breach of celibacy. 


The delinquent is denounced, and, if caught, is 
subjected to corporal chastisement in public, as 
well as to a heavy fine and expulsion from the 
order in disgrace. 

A considerable number of the monks do undoubt- 
edly practise absolute continence, and no suspicions 
in this respect seem ever to have been cast upon 
the reputation of any of the Tashilhunpo Grand 
Lamas. Purity of this kind is highly esteemed by 
the laity, and contributes largely to the saintly 
repute in which the higher lamas are held by the 
populace, who feel themselves to be in this way 
so hopelessly the inferiors of these holy ascetics. 
Moreover, for the performance of many of those 
sacrificial rites, embodying aboriginal cults, and 
so often m demand for the purpose of expelling 
disease and death and compelling good fortune, 
ceremonial purity by sexual abstinence is deemed 
to be an essential qualification in the pnest who is 
to mediate with the gods. 

Nuns seldom enter the order as children ; gener- 
ally they are widows, who on resuming the single 
life take the vow of chastity, and live m communi- 
ties by themselves as celibates. 

A serious result of this wholesale celibacy en- 
forced on such a large proportion of the population 
of Tibet — about a third of the entile adult males 
of the country — has undoubtedly been to check 
disastrously the development of the country and 
to reduce enormously the population. To this 
source, much more than to polyandiy, the present 
writer would ascribe the remaikable dwindling m 
the population which has occurred since the pre- 
Buddhist days, when Tibet was at its zenith A 
still moie disastrous and dneet result of this whole- 
sale celibacy, it seems to him, has been the decided 
degeneration of the race. Whilst the Lamaist 
Church has taken to itself for over a thousand 
years the best of the population of Tibet, the best 
of the intellects, ana the best born, it has left 
merely the lesidue of the least desirables to cany 
on the continuity of the lace, which has in conse- 
quence become decadent. 

Litkraturk — L A Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet , London, 
lb95, pp 134, 13b, 193, 445, etc., and Lhasa and its Mysteries , 
London, 1905, pp 233, 345, 4G9 L. A. W ADD ELL. 
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[J. A. MacCullocil] 

I Sources 

II The Celtic people 

III Rt ligious characteristics. 

IV The gods of Gaul. 

V. Iribh divinities 

1 The M\ thological Cycle. 

2 The Foinonans 

S-G The Tuatha D6 Danann 

VI British divinities. 

VII Anthropomorphism and hero-worship. 

VIII The Dnine king and the priest king 

L\ Worship of the dead 

X Nature-worship, animal-cults, totemism 

XI The cult of weapons. 

XII Cosmogony. 

XIII Ritual and custom. 

XIV Sacred places, things, and persons 

XV Magic 

XVI. The future life 

I. Sources, — Our knowledge of Celtic religion, 
as far as concerns the Continental Celts and those 
of Britain under Roman rule, is derived fiom (1) 
passages in classical and ecclesiastical waitings, (2) 
inscriptions, (3) monuments, images, altars, bas- 
reliefs, votive offerings, and coins. For the Celts 
in Wales there are the Mabxnogxon (which, though 
found in a 14th cent. MS, contains elements from 
a remote past), the Triads , the Taliesin and other 
poems, while some of the older gods may be 
identified in the personages of Geotl\ey of Mon- 
mouth’s Hist . Bntonum , or of the documents of 
the Arthurian cycle. All these, however, must be 
used with caution. For the Irish Celts the litera- 
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ture is more copious, and is found in MSS dating 
from the 11th and 12th cent, onwards — the Leabhar 
na hUidhre (LU) f the Leabhar Laignech or Book 
of Leinster (LL), the Book of Ballymote (BB) t the 
Yellow Book of Lecan , etc. For the whole Celtic 
area, Lives of saints, canons of councils, etc., 
contain incidental notices of ritual ; place and 
personal names are also fiequently suggestive; 
while much information may be extracted from 
folk-survivals. 

While the documents of the insular Celts reveal a copious 
mythology, they refer only incidentally to ritual On the other 
hand, the sources tell us nothing of the im ths of the Continental 
Celts, but are concerned mainly with Divine names and, to a 
lesser extent, ritual 

The Irish texts contain documents in which the gods are 
euhemenzed and everything is reduced to an annalistic system, 
as well as romantic tales with a my thological aspect, legends, 
sagas, and topographical descriptions (the Dmdsenchas ), in 
which much archaic matter is preserved Much of this can be 
traced to earlier compilations, derived in turn from pre-existing 
materials, though it is not known whether the latter, in the 
case of mythical and romantio tales, were actual pagan myths 
redacted in Christian times, or more or less amorphous traditions 
to which a literary form was given by Christian scribes In 
either case, care must be taken lest Mdrchen episodes, belonging 
to universal folk-tale formulae and attached to the stones of the 
gods, should be treated as an integral part of Celtic mythology 

For the Insh texts, see d’Arbois de Jubamville, Essai d/un 
catal de la litt. tpique d'lrlande , Paris, 1888, Inlrod d Vdtude 
de la litt. celt , Pans, 1883, Cours de litt celt vols. li , v , 
Paris, 1884, 1892 (cited as d’Arbois), O’Curry, Lectures on the 
MS Materials, Dublin, 1861 (cited as MS Mat ) , Zimmer, Kelt 
Studien, Berlin, 1881-84 , Nutt, Arch Rev , London, 1889, ii. 
110; Leahy, lleioic Romances of Ireland , London, 1906 (cited 
as Leahy) , Windisch-Stokes, Jr Texte, Leipzig, 1880 f (cited as 
IT) , Windisch, Die altir Heldensage Tdtn b6 Ciialnge, Leipzig, 
1905 (cited as Tdtn), Trans of Osstamc Soc , Dublin, 1854-61 , 
Irish Texts Society’s publications. There are facsimile copies 
of LIT, London, 1870 ; LL, London, 1880, BE, London, 1887 

For the Welsh texts, see Rhys-Kvans, Text of the Mab , Oxford, 
1887 , Lady Guest’s text and tr of Mab , 3 vols , Llandovery, 
1849, Loth, Le Mabinogion, Pans, 1889 (cited as Loth, most 
valuable! Triads will be found in Loth, m Rhjs-Evans, and in 
Skene, Four Anc Books of Wales , Edinburgh, 1868 (cited as 
Skene ; it contains also the poems, text ana tr ), and in the 
Myoynan Archaiology , London, 1801 (with other documents) , 
and Loth, La MHnque galloue , 3 vols , London, 1900-2. 

The following abbreviations are also used throughout this 
article Blanchet- TraiU des monnaies gaulotses, 2 vols , Pans, 
1905, Campbell, LF — Leabhar na Feinne, London, 1872, WHT 

— Popular Tales of the West Highlands , 4 vols, Edin 1890, 
Elton = Origins of Eng. Hist , London, 1882, E Hull = 
Cuchullm Saga , London, 1898 , Joyce, OCR = Old Celtic 
Romances London, 1894, hJJ-Soc Hist of Anc Ireland, 
2 vols, London, 1903, PA - Origin and Hut. of Ir Names 
of Places , 2 vols, Dublin, 1901, Jullian - Recherches sur la 
rel gaul , Bordeaux, 1903, Keatmg = II t story of Ireland, tr 
O’Mahony, London, 1866 , Le Bra z=La Legends de la Mort 2, 2 
vols , Pans, 1902 , Nutt-Meyer= Voyage of Bran, 2 vols , London, 
1895-97 , O’Currj , MCA I = Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Insh, 4 vols , Dublin, 1873, O’Grady -Silva Gadehca, 2 vols 
1892 , Reinach, BF -Bronzes figures ae la Gaule romame , Pans, 
1900; Rhys, A L- Arthurian Legend, Oxford, 1891, CB-Celt 
Britain 4, London, 1908, CFL^Celt Folklore , Oxford, 1901, II L 

— Hibbert Lect on Celt Heathendom, London, 1888, 8Cbillot = 
Folk-lore de France, 4 vols , Pans, 1904 ft. , Stokes, TIG = Three 
Insh Glossaries, 1862, US=Urkelt. Spi achschatz, Gottingen, 
1894 (in Fick’s Vergleichendes Worterbuch 4 ). 

II. The Celtic people .— The Celts, who had 
greater affinities with the Latin than with the 
Teutonic branches of the Aryan stock, had settled 
(probably in Neolithic times) in the area between 
the head w aters of the Rhine, Elbe, and Danube, 
where they became known to the Greeks as the 
Hyperboreans, and whence they migrated in 
different directions. By the 9th cent. B.C., the 
Goidels, belonging to the ‘Q’ group of Celts, had 
probably reached the British Isles, whither at a 
much later date came the Brythonic tribes of the 
‘ P ’ group. Gaul had been occupied at an early 
date, North Italy by the 8th cent. B c., the Spanish 
peninsula by the 5th century. Other groups are 
found in the Danube valley and the Balkans; 
some finally reached Galatia as a result of the 
revolt of the German tribes. In thus spreading 
over such a wide area, the Celts must have lost 
much of their racial purity through mingling with 
the aboriginal peoples — the dolichocephalic Neo- 
lithic peoples and the short brachycephalic stock 
(regarded by Broca as the true Celts, on whom the 


so-called Celts had imposed their language). But, 
in spite of tlris, the Celts, though a minority w 
these various lands, possessed racial characteristics 
of such a marked type as to impress them on 
the successive peoples with whom they came in 
contact, giving them a Celtic facies , so that a 
general Celtic type, composed of different racial 
elements, is now recognizable. Thus the different 
groups were strongly homogeneous, and the general 
impression left by a study of the remains of their 
belief and ritual is that their religion was on the 
whole of the same character everywhere. Though 
the divinities among different groups bore different 
names, and though, among more civilized groups, 
their personalities may have been more definite, 
their general characteristics were alike. Local 
ciicumstances may have altered myths and beliefs 
in various ways, but their basis was every wlier 
the same. Again, though aboriginal cults an< 
beliefs may have influenced those of the Celts 
there was probably little difference between them 
and the Celts perhaps gave more than they received 
It is impossible, however, to say how far any one 
Celtic gioup may have developed their religion 
beyond that of any other group. Hence we shall 
obtain the best impression of Celtic religion by 
regarding it as, on the whole, homogeneous, like 
the Celts themselves. 

III. Religious characteristics.— Primitive 
elements influenced Celtic religion to the end of its 
history. The cult of Nature-spirits preceded and 
outlived the rise of anthiopomoiphic Nature-gods. 
Religious evolution was doubtless influenced by the 
earlier distinction between the cults of men and 
women, aiising from their vaiying interests, and 
probably already established before the Celts 
became a separate people. Men as hunters would 
woislnp animals, propitiating the slam animal or 
rendering Divine honours to one member of the 
species which w T as hunted. Other worshipful 
animals were preserved, the cult thus leading to 
domestication and pastoral life. But all these 
animals would be regarded as Divine in themselves ; 
the anthropomorphic stage came later. Perhaps 
mainly among women arose the cult of theiiuitful 
Earth-mother, since it is to them that the begin- 
nings of agriculture are due. They had gatheied 
and stored wild fruits, roots, and seeds, and from 
them came the idea of cultivating such plants. 
Hence with w omen would arise the cult of vegeta- 
tion-spirits, embodied in trees — the largest vegetable 
growth. When com became a food staple, the 
corn- spirit would be evolved. All such spirits 
would be regarded as female. The cult of anthro- 
pomorphic animal- and vegetation-divinities, when- 
ever it arose, never quite took^he place of the 
earlier cult of Divine animals and vegetation- 
spints. As men began to take part in agriculture, 
and consequently in the cults till then practised 
by women, vegetation-, fertility-, and corn-spirits 
would tend to become male, the Earth-mother an 
Earth-god, though the latter may have been regarded 
as her consort or her son. Yet neither was this 
process ever a complete one, as is seen by the late 
existence of the Matres (goddesses of fertility), and 
by the cult of corn-mothers and -maidens. Again, 
as the cult of vegetation- and corn-spirits centred 
in agricultural processes, so, when they became 
anthropomorphic divinities, their cult centred in 
the seasonal festivals, the ritual of which is so 
important for the elucidation of much m Celtic 
Teligion. 

New circumstances created new divinities — the 
growth of crafts, of commerce, of music and poetry. 
Some of the culture-divinities thus evolved were 
female, and were never auite ousted by gods of 
the same occupation, while they were sometimes 
regarded as mothers or consorts of the latter. To 
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some of these divinities the origin of culture and 
the existence of domestic animals were later attri- 
buted, and myth told how they, perhaps regarded 
as culture-heroes rather than gods, had obtained 
them from the gods* land for men by force or fraud. 
In some cases they may thus have once been 
anthropomorphic animal-divinities who had become 
gods, with wnom the particular species of animal 
was associated. In later stages these culture-gods 
were very important — the local gods assimilated 
by Caesar (vi. 17) to the Roman Mercury. 

Warfare also, especially with the migrating 
Celts, demanded war-divinities, certain of the gods 
of growth being at first utilized, since in Irish 
myth some of the latter are great wairiors. But 
there were special war-gods also — many of a local, 
tribal character — as well as war-goddesses, for here 
the female influence which moulded other parts of 
Celtic religion also prevailed. Though the Celts 
are often regarded as mainly a warrior people, 
agriculture was also keenly followed by them, as 
many classical references show. The Equites in 
Gaul engaged in war only when occasion arose 
(Caesar, vi. 15, cf. v. 12, * the Belgae, having waged 
war . . . commenced to cultivate the lands ’), In 
Ireland, the dependence of fertility upon the king, 
himself a warrior, shows the importance of agri- 
culture (see § VIII.). 

Of all these various divinities and spirits, those 
of growth and fertility were probably the most 
important. As anthropomorphic divinities they 
were worshipped at large central gatherings during 
the great festivals, but the cult of the earlier 
spirits, out of whom they had been evolved, must 
have continued in simple folk-rituals. But both 
were essentially the same, and it is not wrong to 
say that the Celts preserved in an emphatic degree 
the primitive elements of religion. Hence Celtic 
leligion may be regarded as m the mam a cult of 
powers of growth and fertility, perhaps because 
the poetic temperament of the people kept them 
close to the heart of Nature. Nor was the early 
importance of female cults of goddesses ever quite 
lost sight of, as the position of goddesses and the 

n ular cult of the Mat res show. Here and there 
igher type of leligion may have arisen, especi- 
ally in those parts of Gaul where foreign influences 
prevailed, and certainly after the Roman conouest 
But that conquest really undei mined Celtic religion 
in Gaul and Bntain. 

Other characteristics which emerge from a study 
of the sources aie the organization and power of 
the priesthood, the cruel aspects of the sacrificial 
cult, denved in part, at least, from the earlier 
slaving of a Divine-human victim, the simplicity 
rather than the stateliness of the ritual, suggested 
by the fact that groves rather than buildings were 
the temples of the Celts, the general use of magic, 
and the firm and sustaining belief in bodily im- 
mortality. 

It should be clearly recognized that most of the 
divinities were purely local in character — gods of a 
tribe or group ot tribes, similar in functions to those 
of other groups, but differing in name. This is 
suggested by the frequent equation in inscriptions 
of different gods with the same Roman god, while, 
generally speaking, certain Divine names appear 
only in inscriptions from certain districts. In 
Ireland and m Wales, though the divinities in the 
texts appear to have a more universal character, 
they may have been gods of prominent tribes, 
those of other groups having been forgotten. On 
the other hand, certain divinities were worshipped 
under the same name over wider areas. Some 
Irish and Welsh divinities have similar names, as 
well as others worshipped among the insular and 
Continental Celts — Lug or Lugus, Ogma or Ogmios, 
Epona, the Matres. These deities may represent 


the divinities of the earliest times, whose cult was 
carried far and wide by the migrating Celts. Or 
the gods of some tnbes may have ousted those of 
tribes conquered by them. * Or, again, the cult of 
a tribal goa may have gradually extended itself to 
other tribes. But, on the whole, the local character 
of the Celtic gods is one of its most marked features. 
Each god whose nature and functions are descril>ed 
must thus be taken as representative of a type. 
Though the extent of the Celtic folk from the east 
to the west of Europe may seem to make it im- 
possible to treat of their religion as a whole, yet 
the similarity of the Celtic temperament eveiy- 
where, the adherence, in spite of the evolution of 
their religion, to its primitive features, and the 
unity of their civilization (southern Gaul alone 
excepted) lender the task less difficult. The 
uniformity of Celtic religion, wherever found, may 
in large measure be due also to the organized 
priesthood and its position as a teaching body. 
Thus, though this uniformity may he regarded by 
some as hypothetical, the evidence hardly permits 
us to suppose that the religion differed materially 
in different regions. 

The Celts were regaided as peculiarly religious 
by classical observers (cf. Ceesar, vi. 16). They did 
not neglect ceremonial or what was due to the gods, 
while they held that all things happened by the 
will of the gods (Livy, v. 46 ; E)ion. Hal. vii. 70 ; 
Arrian, Cyneg . xxxv. 1). Nor could the power of 
the priestnood have been so great unless tho people 
had oeen eager to approach the gods through their 
representatives. This Celtic characteristic may be 
traced even now in the devotion to religion and in 
the authority of the priest in certain Celtic legions, 
and it is also seen in the eager acceptance of 
Christianity by the Celts, in the spirituality of 
early Celtic saints, and m the position of the Celtic 
Church in Western Christendom for some centuries. 
Their spiritual, poetic temperament has given 
much to literature in France and Britain ; the 
purely Celtic literature of Ireland has much that 
is lomantic and idealistic; and, whatever the 
origins of tho Arthurian saga may have been, its 
spirit is Celtic. But unfortunately no Celt described 
his own religion or handed down to us any glimpse 
of the religious aspirations of his people. The real 
desire of the Celt for God, his sense of sm, his 
hopes, remain a sealed book to us. But that they 
must have existed is evident, when ve consider 
the spiritual ideals which the Celt has bequeathed 
to mankind. 

IV. THE OODS of Gaul.— In his notice of the 
religion of Gaul, Ca>sar ( de Bell . Gall. vi. 17, 18) 
confines himself to a description of six divinities, 
to whom he gives the name of Roman deities • 

‘Deum maxime Merrunum oolunt. Hujus sunfc plunma 
simulacra ; hunc omnium niventorem artium ferunt , hunc 
viarum atque ltinerum ducem, hunc ad quaestus pecuniae 
meroaturasque habere vim maximum arbitrantur Post hunc, 
Apollinem, et Martem, efc Jovem, et Mmervam De hia eandem 
fere, quam rehquro gentes, habent opinionem ; Apollmem, 
morboa depellere , Mincrvam, operurn atque artiflciorum initia 
tradere ; Jovem, imperium coelestium tenere , Martem, belia 
regere . Galli se omnes ab Dite patre prognatos praedicont , 
ldque ab Druidibus proditum dicunt ’ 

But the evidence of inscriptions, etc. , show s that 
there were many gods besides these. Hence Caesar 
may have mentioned only the chief gods, or, moie 
likely, there were many local gods with similar 
functions but different names, since the inscriptions 
show the assimilation of gods w ith different names 
to one Roman divinity. The assimilation throws 
some light on the characters of the native divinities, 
though very often some single aspect or function 
of a god may have been made the connecting link 
between the two, and generally the native character 
of the god would be lost in tne personality of the 
I Roman divinity. Whether there was one supreme 
I god or a group of supreme gods has been much 
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debated. Perhaps each tribe or group of tribes had 
its own group of gods, one of whom may have been 
regarded, as chief. But in some cases a god was 
worshipped over a wide area under the same name. 
Caesar makes the native Mercury the god most 
worshipped, and the local gods assimilated to 
Mercury (some sixteen in number), worshipped 
perhaps on hill-tops, were probably gods of culture, 
commerce, agriculture, and boundaries, with an oc- 
casional anthropomorphic animal-god like Moccus, 
a swine-god. The Gaulish Ogimos (Ir. Ogma), 
mentioned by Lucian ( Herakles ), was probably a 
native Mercury, though his name has not been 
found in any inscription. The Gaulish gods re- 
presented by Juppiter were probably sky-, sun-, 
and thunder-gous, and one of them has been 
identified with numerous images of a god with a 
wheel (a symbol of the sun) and occasionally a 
thunderbolt. The number of native gods associated 
with Apollo is very great : e < 7 . Borvo, Belenos, 
Grannos, etc. ; and they were generally gods of 
healing springs, though some of them may have 
been sun-gods. 

As the Celts became a conquering and warlike 
people, war-gods tended to become more prominent, 
and the numerous divinities associated with Mars 
— Camulos, Teutates, Albiorix, Caturix, etc — were 
doubtless tribal war-gods. (Animal- and Nature- 

f ods — Mullo, a mule-god, Vintius, a wind -god, 
.eucetius, a lightning-god, and Braciaca, perhaps 
a god of malt — were also associated with Mars.) 
But in their more settled state, divinities of growth 
and agriculture would be worshipped by the Celts. 
The importance of this aspect of Celtic religion is 
seen in the wide-spread cult of such female di- 
vinities as the Matres, who, in inscriptions, have 
generally a local epithet. These goddesses, usually 
three in number, were primarily goddesses of 
fertility, as their symbols — fruits, flowers, a 
cornucopia, or an infant — show ; but they became 
protectors of individuals, families, towns, etc. 
They are not mentioned by Caesar, but, like the 
culture-goddess equated by liim with Minerva, the 
horse-goddess Epona, and others, they were not 
made subordinate to gods, as were the numerous 
goddesses associated with the native Apollo or 
with Mercury, Mars, etc. The cult of the Matres 
was wide-spread and popular (especially m cis- 
Alpine Gaul and lower Germany), hence also 
primitive, and it doubtless resembled that of the 
Bona Dea or Great Mother, with whom Gregory 
of Tours compares a local fertility-goddess of Autun 
called Berecyntia (in Glor . Conf. c. 77 ; see 
Festivals [Celtic]). The Matres must have been 
triplicates of an early Earth-mother, whose place 
was eventually taken by the Earth-god. She then 
became his consort or mother, or was even asso- 
ciated with another god. Thus Sirona, perhaps 
‘the long-lived one , 1 with symbols of fertility 
(Robert, RCel iv. 133), associated with Grannos, 
is probably an old Earth-goddess. But generally 
conservatism preserved intact the cult of these 
fertility-goddesses, as we see in the case of the 
Matres and Berecyntia. Similarly, female corn- 
and vegetation -spirits, as they became anthropo- 
morphic goddesses, were only partially ousted by 
gods. The Matres , worshipped also in Gallo- 
Roman Britain, were never quite forgotten. They 
survived in popular belief as fairies (see Fairy, 
and cf. the Welsh name for fairies, Y Mamau , 
4 the Mothers *), and their images were sometimes 
adored as those of the Virgin and Child. The 
Matronce of eastern and cis-Alpine Gaul, of the 
Rhine and Danube regions, prooably local forms 
of, the Matres, have a title borne by several rivers 
— Marne, Meyrone, etc. This suggests that they 
were associated with the cult or rivers. The 
Mother-river fertilized a whole district, and thus 


exhibited the chief characteristics of the whole 
group of goddesses. Other local group goddesses 
or female spirits are the Comedovce , Dommce, and 
Virgmes (probably not very different from the 
Matres), the Niskce , water-goddesses, etc. Many 
individual goddesses, unassociated with a goa, 
appear sporadically in local inscriptions. It is 
thus clear (as the evidence of Irish mythology also 
shows) that in the earliest times goddesses or 
female spirits of fertility, culture, etc., had preceded 
gods, and were never quite ousted by them. 

The earth or under-earth gods are most probably 
represented by Ceesar’s Dispater. Various Gallo- 
Roman images show by their symbols or dress that 
they are local equivalents of Dispater, of the 
Greeco-Roman Hades-Fluto, e.g. tne god with 
the hammer and cup (a symbol of fertility), the 
god called Cemunnos — a horned god who may be 
the same as other nameless horned or three-headed 
gods, evidently of the under world, with symbols 
of plenty and fertility. Aeracura, a goddess 
holding a basket of fruits, is associated with 
Dispater in inscriptions from the Rhine valley, 
and she is probably an early Earth-mother, as is 
also the consort of the under-world god on a 
monument from Saintes. She holds a cornucopia. 
The horned or three-headed god is associated with 
a male and female, or two male, or two female, 
companions, on different monuments. In some 
cases they are represented as Roman divinities. 
These varying groupings may point to different 
myths of which this god was the central figure 
From this under- world god, who is also a god of 
fertility, men were descended — perhaps the late 
form of a myth telling how men had come to earth’s 
surface from an under-earth region. To his king- 
dom below the earth, conceived as a glorious state, 
men returned after death to enjoy that bodily 
immortality which was so firmly believed in by the 
Celts (§ XVI.). 

The hammer is probably a symbol of power, which might be 
given to any god, but in the hands of the under-world goa, who 
is a god of fertility, it represents creative power. Horns were 
also ultimately symbols of power (5 X a [f\\ but, m the case of 
these under- world gods with stags’ horns, they pre-suppose a 
cult of the stag which, as a gram-feeder, nn^ht be associated 
with the under-earth region whence the grain sprang Later 
the anthropomorphic god of the under world would be repre- 
sented with stags’ horns, and horned animals would become his 
symbois Hence they are represented with the god on some of 
his monuments. The triple head of the god and monuments of 
a bodiless triple head are not easily explained, but they are 
probably connected withjthe Celtic cult of heads and with the 
idea that the head of a great tribal warrior had protective 
powers 

For representations of Dispater. see Rein&ch, BF, RCel xvii. 
45 ff , Bertrand, HA, 2nd aer , vols. xv. and xvi. ; Flouest, RA , 
3rd ser , vol. v. ; Barth61emy, RCel i. 1 ff 

Inscriptions also show the existence of depart- 
mental Nature-divinities of mountains, forests, 
rivers, winds, etc., and of tutelary deities of towns 
or districts, which took their name from these 
gods— perhaps originally tribal divinities, and of 
anthropomorphic animal-divinities like Damona, 
Tarvos, Moccus, Mullo, Epona, and Artio (see 
§X.). 

The theory of a Celtic cult of a great Divine 
triad has been maintained by those who believe 
that the three gods worshipped by the Gauls with 
human sacrifices (Lucan, PharsaL i. 444) were 
such a triad. Their names are Teutates, Taranis, 
and Esus. But on no inscription do their names 
occur together, and Lucan lays stress on the 
bloody aspect of their cult, not on their association 
as a triad. Nor do his words show that they were 
gods of all Gaul. They were rather tribal gods, 
whose cult may have extended over a wide area 
(see Remach, RCel xviii. 149). Teutates is a war- 
god of the tribe (*teuta), but his pan-Celtic cult is 
still maintained by Jullian ( Recherches , p. 18). 
Taranis is probably a thunder-god, and Esus, to 
judge from a monument found at Paris, is a god of 
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vegetation (§§ VII. 2 ; X. a [5]). Some monuments 
of the under-world god associate him with two 
divinities, but, as these vary on the monuments, 
too much stress must not be laid on this example 
of a triad. The importance of the number * three * 
among the Celts (see Calendar [Celtic]) led to 
their grouping three Matres on monuments, and in 
Irish myths there are some examples of similar 
groupings, or of the extension of one divinity into 
three (§ V. ). In only a few cases was a god 
woi shipped by a similar name all over Celtdom ; 
more generally gods with similar functions had 
different names, as a result of the local character 
of most divinities (see Table appended to §VI.). 
Some of these local divinities, especially those 
connected with natural features, and possibly some 
divinities of growth and fertility, may have been 
pre-Celtic, but this is not to say that the Celts 
themselves had not divinities of the same nature 
whom they could assimilate to these. 

The philological evidence of the inscriptional 
names, the identification with Roman divinities, 
and the plastic types of the monuments, along with 
ritual notices, hints m early ecclesiastical writings, 
and folk-survivals, give us some definite knowledge 
of religious evolution among the Gauls before the 
Roman conquest. Out of a primitive Natuie- 
worship, out of early animal and agricultural 
cults, there had been evolved departmental deities 
of Nature (of mountains, forests, rivers, of the 
sun and sky, of thunder), deities of growth and 
fertility, and anthropomorphic animal-divinities 
(of. § X. ). From the deities of fertility, or from 
early earth or under-earth divinities, had been 
evolved gods of the under world of the dead, but 
from that under world — a region of fertility — men 
had come forth, for a myth of this kind probably 
underlies Ctesar’s statement regarding descent 
from Dispater. Worshipful animals became 
anthropomorphic animal -gods, often with the 
animal as their symbol. There were also divinities 
of speech, of culture, of health, of commerce, and 
of war. Some of these may have assumed a 
prominent character, hut generally they were local 
and topical. After the Roman conquest the native 
cults, save in rural districts, gradually gave place 
to a cult of Romanized Celtic divinities, worshipped 
according to the ritual of Rome. But, with the 
conquest, a road was opened to foreign cults which 
the Romans themselves had adopted, and con- 
sequently remains of Egyptian ana other Oriental 
cults have occasionally been discovered on the soil 
of Gaul. 

The inscriptions and Divine names are given fully in Holder 
Many separate articles on the gods will be found m RCel and 
RA See also Allmer, * Les Dieux de la Gaule celt.,' J Rev Epigr , 
Paris, 1894 ff } Jullian, Recherches ; Bertrand, ReL des Gaulois , 
Gaidoz, Le Dteu gaulois du Soletl ; Rhys, HL ; Reinach, RF } 
and Cultes. Mythes , et Religions , 2 vols , Paris, 1905 and for the 
Matres ana Matronse, see Inm, in Roscher, s v , and in Jahrb. des 
Verexns von Alterthumqfreunden in R he inlands, 1837, No. 83 ; 
Daremberg-Saglio, Diet. Ant grec . et rorn. t 8 v ; Vallentin, Le 
eulte des matres , Paris, 1880. 

V. Irish divinities.— i. The Mythological 
cycle. — Of the three groups of tales known as the 
Mythological, the Cdchulainn, and the Feinn 
cycles, the first alone concerns us here. Its con- 
tents, found mainly in the Ilth and I2th cent. 
Xf/and LL, are based on mythic tales of a far 
earlier date. Some of its personages are met with 
in the other cycles, in Scots Gaelic tales, and in 
those of Wales and Man. These personages are 
the Tuatha D6 Danann, Foraorians, Firbolgs, and 
Milesians, of whom the first two are certainly 
Divine groups. The mythic tales relate the strife 
of powers of growth with those of blight, of 
aboriginal with incoming Celtic gods, or tell of 
Divine amours with mortals, or of human descent 
from the gods. Christianity viewed the gods as 
demons, but at a later time the myths were 


euhemerized by early mediaeval chroniclers and set 
forth as historic facts. Gods became kings and 
warriors. Divine and human groups became 
successive colonists of Ireland, while each group 
was affiliated to the Hebrew patriarchs. But the 
data upon which the chroniclers had to woi k were 
conflicting, and on the whole they left them so. 

According to the annalists, the first group of 
personages who came to Ireland were Noairs grand- 
daughter, Cessair, with 50 women and 3 men, all 
of whom were destroyed by a flood save Finntain. 
They were followed by Partholan and his company, 
who found the Fomorians settled there, but were 
destroyed by a plague, Tuan mac Caraill alone 
surviving. Finntain and Tuan are annalistic 
duplicates, who are described as surviving for 
centuries, the latter through a seiies of trans- 
formations, the idea of which was puiely pagan. 
Next came the Nemedians, who had to pay to the 
Fomorians two-thuds of their children and of the 
year’s corn and milk on Samliam eve (1st Nov.). 
One version of the history of the Nemedians 
makes some of their survivors go to Scotland or 
Man (the Biitons), others to Greece (the Fnbolgs), 
others to the north of Europe (the Tuatha D6 
Danann). The Firbolgs, probably to be regarded 
as the aborigines of Ireland, leturned thither. 
They were not attacked, like the other groups, by 
the Fomorians, who are spoken of as their gods. 
The Tuatha D6 Danann, on their arrival in Ireland, 
were attacked by the Fomorians. The earliest 
tradition knows of one battle only, m which 
Firbolgs and Fomorians were both overthrown 
(Cormae, Glossary , s.v ‘Nescoit 5 ; LU 51), but 
this was later resolved into two The first battle, 
fought at Magtured in Mayo, resulted in the defeat 
of tne Firbolgs on Midsummer day. In this battle, 
Nuada, king of the Tuatha, lost his hand and had 
to resign his kingship, which was given to Bros, 
son of a Fomorian and a woman of the Tuatha D6 
Danann. During his reign the Tuatha D6 Danann 
had to pay tribute and perfoim menial duties — 
perhaps a euhemerized version of a myth telling of 
the subjection of gods of growth and light to 
powers of death and blight. In seven years Nuada 
lesumed his throne, and there followed on Sainhain 
the second battle of Matured in Sligo, which 
made the Tuatha D6 Danann lords of the land. 
Next came the Milesians, ancestors of the Irish, 
who defeated the Tuatha D6 Danann, the survivors 
of whom retired into the hills to become a kind of 
fairy lace. 

This chronological system, with its obvious 
reduplications, shows what the annalists made of 
existing or dimly remembered myths, legends, 
rites, and Divine genealogies. All this has been 
accepted as sober fact by Irish writers down to 
the present time. But the tiue nature of the 
whole is now better apprehended, and it is admitted 
that in Fomorians and Tuatha D6 Danann e have 
earlier gods never quite humanized. F'omonans 
are more or less monstrous — demons or giants 
rather than men, as the chroniclers admit ; the 
Tuatha D6 Danann are clearly supernatural 

The Mythological cvcle is far from representing all the pagan 
myths of Ireland ; its illusory completeness is due to the 
chronological order in which it is arranged, and m which we 
see the Tuatha D6 Danann arriving ana conquering the land, 
occupying it for a time, dispossessed by the Milesians, letirmg 
into tne hollow hills, and dividing these underground kingdoms 
among themselves Fragments of other myths are found in the 
D\nd8enchas , others exist as romantic tales, or arc transferred 
to the Lives of samts, or are connected with historical or semi- 
historical personages : while others are found m the heroic cycles. 
But in whatever guise the Tuatha D<i Danann appear, they 
never quite lose their true Divine form , as men, as wizards, as 
fairies, they still reveal themselves asgods 

2. The Fomorians. — The Firbolgs, with whom 
are associated the Fir Galioin and Fir Domnann 
(*men of Domnu,* in whom some have seen a 
goddess of the deep [Ir. domain , 4 deep *], or a god, 
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and whom Rhys considers, on slight grounds, to be 
akin to the Dumnonn of Devon and Cornwall [ HL 
597 ; d’Arbois, ii. 130]), are treated as slaves and 
held in contempt, and this is suggestive of their 
position as aborigines enslaved by the conquering 
Goidels. That the Fomorians were their gods or 
the gods of an aboriginal people is certain, since 
they are found in Ireland before the coming of 
Partholan. 1 Thus they would not originally be 
evil ; that character, together with their Celtic 
names, would be given to them by the Celts. 
Some of them may have been gods of fertility, for 
the Fomonan Bres could cause kine to be always 
in milk, and produce a good harvest every year, 
and he knew the lucky days for ploughing, sowing, 
and reaping (Harl. MS, 5280 ; ECel xii. 105). 
Though the Fomorians were regarded as hurtful to 
agriculture, tins was also said of the Tuatha D6 
Danann after the Christianizing of Ireland, though 
they were gods of growth (LL 245, 2). They are 
also called, like the Tuatha Dd Danann, * cham- 
pions of the sid ’ (Harl. MS, 5280, § 41). Thus the 
‘ tribute * offered to them may be a reminiscence of 
an actual cult of aboriginal gods, since it exactly 
resembles that of Croinm Cruaich, a Celtic earth- 
god. Aboriginal and Celtic gods of fertility 
differed little in personality and cult. The Celts 
regarded them as hostile and evil, as incoming 
conquerors so often regaid the gods of a conquered 
lace. They dread them and equate them with the 
evil powers known to them. The Celts did this, 
and made the Divine Fomorians lords of blight 
and winter, storm and death. This we gather from 
the fact that a sinister character is given to them 
in the texts and m folk-tradition, while they are 
actual opponents of the bright gods of the Celts. 
Thus the mythical battles between the two sets of 
gods became part of the dramatization of the 
conflict between growth and blight, summer and 
winter, light and darkness — the dualism which is 
found in all Nature religions. The sun was van- 
quished by cloud or storm, summer by winter, and 
vegetation perished. But the sun shone forth 
again, summer letuined, vegetation re-appeared. 
All this was symbolic of strife between the Divine 
and demoniac beings behind these, and it was 
represented in ritual, since men thought they could 
aia magically or by rite and prayei the gods of 
growth. In this strife gods are wounded and slain, 
because the powers of growth sutler eclipse. But 
they revive, just as sun and vegetation re-appeai. 
The Celts already possessed such a mythology and 
ntual, hence it was easy to equate the Fomorians 
with their own dark powers. If myth represented 
this as having happened once for all, as ii some of 
the gods had actually perished, men knew that 
they still lived on, and the Nature drama or its 
ritual representation still pioceeded. The priority 
of the Fomorians to the Tuatha D6 Danann would 
also be in accordance with the usual Celtic belief 
in the priority of darkness to light 


According to the annalists, the Fomorians are sea-demons or 

S irates, the name being derived from muir t ‘sea,’ or they are 
emons and giants (Hennessy, Chrm Scot , 1866, p 6 , Girald 
Gamb Top Hib ill 2), descended, with the Goborohind 
(‘goat- or horse-heads,’ IT l. 586) and Luchrup&n (‘little bodies 
or dwarfs*), etc , from Shem {LIT 2a, 45) lihjg connects the 
name with Welah/oator, ‘ giant,* and derives it from/o, * under/ 
and inuir , 'sea ’—hence submarine beings (FI L 591). Macllam 
regards them as personifications of the wild western sea (Celt 
Mag lx. 130). The Fomorians were certainly located in Tory 
Island, off Donegal ; but this association with the sea may be 
due to a mere late folk etymology, wrongly deriving the name 
from mmr. The Celtic experience of the Lochlanners or 
Norsemen, with whom the Fomorians are associated (Harl. MS, 
5280 , RCel xii. 76), would aid the conception of them as sea- 
pirates. Stokes connects the syllable -mor with - mare in 
1 nightmare/ from # wioro-, and thinks of them as subterranean 


1 The possibility of the Fomorians being gods of a group of 
Celtic tribes at war with another group worshipping the gods 
called Tuatha D4 Danann should not be overlooked. 


as well as submarine ( RCel xii. 180 ; US 211). 1 MacBain points 
out that ‘ the 6 of trnJr, if it is long (for it is rarely so marked),’ 
is against both these derivations (Gael. Diet., Inverness, 1896, 
p. 146) More probable is Zimmer's and d'Arbois’ derivation 
from/o and a theme wiorto, from mor, * great ’ (RCel xii. 476: 
d'Arbois, ii. 62). This agrees with the tradition which regarded 
them as giants 

In spite of the hostility of the Fomorians to 
the Tuatha De Danann, they intermarry or trace 
descent from each other. Similar relationships 
are found among the hostile groups of other 
mythologies. Thus, though in tins Irish instance 
the relationships may have been partly due to the 
euhemensts, they are also the reflexion, on the 
Divine stage, of what takes place in primitive 
society. Hostile peoples intermarry, or the women 
of one group are captured and made mothers by 
men of the other group. 

Only the more prominent Fomorians need be 
enumerated. Their functions are even more com- 
pletely hidden than those of the Tuatha D6 Danann. 
Balor had one eye, the glance of which destroyed 
whomsoever it fell on, but its eyelid required four 
men to raise it. He is probably a personification 
of the evil eye, much believed in by the Celts. 
Elatha, father of Bres and Ogma, may have been 
an aboriginal god of knowledge like the Celtic 
Ogma, since his name has some reference to wisdom, 
and is used as an appellative m the sense of science, 
art, and literary composition (IT l. 521 ; Rhys, HL 
275). Perhaps the fact of his son Bres being chosen 
king of the Tuatha I)e Danann reflects some myth 
of the occasional supremacy of darkness. Bres, as 
has been seen, may nave been an aboriginal god of 
growth. His consort is Brig, the Celtic goddess of 
knowledge. Balor, Elatha, and Indech are 
described as kings of the Fomorians, the last 
named being sou of Dea Domnamx, a goddess (or 
god) of the deep, not necessanly the sea, as Rhys 
suggests (II L 597), but perhaps the deep in the 
sense of under-earth If so, tins goddess would be 
an Earth -mother of the abongines. Tethra, whoso 
wife resembles the Celtic war-goddess Badb (LU 
50), is regarded by d’Arbois as loid of Elysium, or 
the woild of the dead, whither, like Kronos, he 
retired after his defeat. D’Arbois also equates 
Bres and Balor with Kronos, making Tethra, Bres, 
and Balor one and the same god (d’Arbois, n. 192, 
198, 375) But the assumption that Gieek and 
Irish mythologies run upon jiaiallel lines is 
dangerous. These three gods aie quite sepaiate 
personalities. Tetlua may nave been an aboiiginal 
war-divinity, but there is no real ground for 
regarding him as a loid of Elysium, which was far 
from being the world of the dead (see Blest, 
Abode OF [Celtic], § 5). N4t, giandfather of Balor 
and husband of Neman, the war-goddess, was ‘ a 
battle-god of the heathen Gael’ (Cormac, s.v. *Neit’). 
A war-god Neton, equated with Mars, is mentioned 
on inscriptions in the temtory of the Aquitani 
(Holder, 11. 738), and, like a Gaulish *Nnnfos t 
may bo the equivalent of N6t, who would then 
have been wrongly classed with the Fomorians. 
Elsewhere he is ranked among the Tuatha D6 
Danann, though he is the ancestor of seveial 
Fomoiians (LL 10, 1). 

3. The Tuatha D6 Danann.— This collective 
name means ‘ the folk or the tubes of the goddess 
Danu ’ (Stokes, ECel xii. 129; Rhys, HL 89), or, 
as d’Arbois (ii. 145) renders it, ‘folk of the god 
whose mother is called Danu.’ Cognate forms are 
Fir Dea, Tuath D6 or Tuatha Dea, ‘ men or tribes 
of the goddess.’ Three gods in particular — Brian, 
Iuchair, and Iucharbar — are called her children or 
‘ the three gods of Danu ’ (Harl. MS, 5280, § 83), 
and they again give a title to the whole group 
Fit tri nDea, 1 men of the three gods ’ (ib. § 60). In 
Welsh mythology their equivalents are the Children 

1 This derivation is now accepted by Rhys. See Tram. Srd 
Inter Cong Hist of Rel , Oxford, 1908, ii. 214. 
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of D6n. Though euhemerized as warriors, they 
appear also in the Mythological cycle as a people 
of magical powers wno ultimately became a race 
of fairy enchanters. Conquered by the Milesians, 
they had retired into the sid. (This Milesian 
conquest of a race of gods must be regarded as the 
euhemerists’ interpretation of the abandonment of 
the old paganism and its gods by the peoples of 
Ireland at the preaching of Christianity. The new 
faith, not the people, conquered the gods ) 

In the Ciichulamn cycle they are supernatural 
beings or * demons ’ assisting the persons of the 
saga, and in the Femn saga all these eharactois 
are indifferently ascribed to them. The annalists 
regard them as men. Yet they have the marks of 
divinity — though they die, they are immortal, 
they can change their form, they have amours 
witii mortals, they live in a Divine world, they 
influence human affairs. They are said to be 
* unfading,’ their * duration is peiennial ’ (O’Grady, 
11. 203). The euhemenzing process which made 
them mortals w T as gradual. Eochaid na Flinn m 
the 10th cent, speaks of them as men, as demons, 
and as deities (LL 10, 2). In the 11th cent, the 
process was complete, as the poems of Flann 
Manistrech and Gilla Coemain and the Book of 
Invasions show (LL 9, 11, 127). As a result of 
this process we now hear of their sepulclnes They 
had become men, subject to moitality, though 
possibly the process was aided by pagan myths of 
slain gods. Yet their divinity was never forgotten, 
and in romantic tales and sagas, existing side by 
side with the documents of the euhemensts, they 
are still gods, while the view that they weie a race 
of fairy-folk— sid-dw ellers, fir side , ‘ men of the 
fairy-mounds,’ or simply side, ‘fairy-folk’ — whom 
the pagans had worshipped (IT i. 14), is also found. 

In Ir std is a fairj -hill— the hill itself, or the dwelling within 
it Perhaps its primitive form was *st , do8 t from std , ‘abode or 
seat.* Thurnejsen suggests a connexion with a word = Lat 
8idu8, ‘constellation,* or the dwelling of the gods. The side 
are the dwellers in the sid 

As side they aie more than fairies, smeo they are 
called dci terreni , whom the pagans adored (IT i. 
774), and St. Patnck and several bishops were 
taken by the daughters of Laegane for fir side , 
viz. gods (Trip. Life, l. 99). The mounds them- 
selves were legarded as sepulchres of the gods, 
but more frequently as marvellous undergiound 
palaces, where favoured mortals might go. In 
this they resemble the over-sea Elysium (Blest, 
Abode of [Celtic]), But w T liy were the Tuatha 
D6 Danann transformed into a fany race’ How 
far the fairy creed existed in pagan times is 
uncertain (see Fairy), but perhaps a supei natural 
race, distinct from the Tuatha D6 Danann, was 
already supposed to dwell in mounds (Joyce, SH l. 
252; O’Cuny, MS Mat. 505). These might be 
aboriginal gods, since the Fomorians aie also 
called ‘champions of the sid' (Harl. MS, 5280, 
§41). Such a belief would aid the growth of a 
legend that gods ousted by Christianity were now 
also in the sid. But the difference between this 
earlier sfrf-folk and the Tuatha D6 Danann may 
be more apparent than real. Some of the latter 
are called Icings of the side , and even in ‘ Ciichu- 
lainn’s Sickbed,’ where the sftf-folk are prominent, 
Manannan, one of the gods, is the husband of one 
of them, and their island is called by the name of 
the Celtic Elysium, Man Mell , as it is m the story 
of Connla (IT l. 199; Wmdisch, Ir. Gram. p. 118). 
Mider, called one of the side, is connected with the 
Tuatha D6 Danann, and his sid is like Elysium 
(O’Curry, MG AT n. 71). The belief that the gods 
had retired wdthin hills wxmld be aided by the 
Celtic cult of gods on mounds or hills, e.g. the Puy 
de D6me, after which a god sometimes took his 
name, like Cenn Cruaich, ‘Head of the Mound.’ 
Churches were afterwards built on such mounds 


(Shore, JAI xx. 9). Such gods w r ould be regarded 
as still haunting the mounds when the cult had 
ceased. St. Columba prays against ‘ this host [i.e. 
of gods] around the cairn that reigneth’ (Keating, 
p. 434). The belief may also be reminiscent of the 
dwelling of earth- and feitility-divimties beneath 
the earth in a Divine land whence men had come 
and whither they returned (§XVI.). Some of the 
gods, however, associated with the Island Elysium 
still letained their place theie in tradition. 

The association of gods with burial-mounds is 
not so clear. But early myths of slam and buried 
gods, the possible cult of gods on tumuli as well as 
on hills, and the belief that the dead rejoined the 
gods of giowth beneath the eartli would all aid 
this belief. Fairies are also confused with ghosts, 
and live in burial-mounds, and, when the gods 
came to be looked on as fairies, they would be 
associated with such mounds. And, when euhe- 
menzation made them dead heioes, conspicuous 
mounds of the forgotten dead would bo called their 
burial places. 

The phrase d&e ocus andAe is used by Tuan mac Caraill of the 
Tuatha D6 Danann, and is said by him to mean ‘poets and 
husbandmen ’ (L(J 16, 2) In the C6tr A nmaiin ( IT in 356) this 
explanation is given, but there the phrase occurs in a formula 
of blessing — * the blessing of gods ana not-gods * The authoi of 
the C<Ur seems to realize that it has this meaning, for he adds, 

‘ These were theii gods, the magicians, and their non gods, the 
husbandmen * Perhaps the phrase may refer to the position of 
priest-kings or magicians as men-gods Cf the phrase in a 
Welsh poem, Teulu Oeth ac Anoeth , which Rlrjs renders 
‘ Household of Power and Not power * ( CFL li 620) , but the 
meaning is obscure Cf Loth, l 197, for Caer Oeth ac Anoeth. 
Rh} s compares Skr deoa and adeva ( UL 581) 

4. Dagda, an early god of the group, is said to 
be so called because he can do moie than all the 
gods — ‘It is thou art the good hand * (Dag-da e 
[Hail. MS, 5280, § 81, RCel \u. 83]). The C6ir 
Anmnnn (IT 111. 355) explains Dagda as ‘ fire (daig) 
of god’ (diet). But the true derivation is from 
*dago-devos, ‘good god,’ though Stokes regards it 
as a participial formation connected with dagh, 
whence daqhda , ‘cunning’ (Cormac, Gloss . p 23; 
II Cel vi. 369) Other names of Dagda are Cera 
(perhaps cognate with Lat. cerus , ‘creator’), lluad - 
rofhessa , ‘ loid of gieat know ledge,’ for ‘ he had the 
peifection of heathen science,’ and Eochaid Olla- 
thair, ‘ great father,’ while he is called ‘a beautiful 
god ’ and ‘ the puncipal god of the pagans ’ (Cormac, 
pp. 47, 144 ; IT 111. 355, 357 , d’Arbois, i. 202). 
After the battle of Magtured he divides the sid 
among the gods ; but lus son Oengus, having been 
omitted, ousts lus father and reigns in his sid (LL 
246rt). In a later vetsion, Bodb Dearg divides the 
sid, and Oengus drives out Ins foster-father Elcmar 
(Ir. MSS Series , i. 46). The myth of Dagda’s 
diHinhenting may be one foimed to explain the 
growing prominence of the younger god’s cult, 
uhys makes Dagda an atmosphenc god (HL 644) ; 
MacBain sees 111 him a sky-god (Celt. Mag. ix. 169). 
But more likely he is an earth or agricultural god, 
since he has power over coin and milk, and agrees 
to prevent the destruction of these by the gods 
(LL 2456), while he is called ‘ the god of the earth’ 
‘because of the greatness of his power’ (IT iii. 
355). Dagda’s cauldron which never lacked food 
to satisfy all, Ins swine (one living, one always 
leady for cooking), and his trees always laden 
with fruit also suggest plenty and fertility. They 
are m his sid where none ever tasted death (LL 
246, 1). He is thus ruler of a Divine land — the 
under world in its primitive aspect of the place of 
gods of feitility. Thus I10 need not be equated 
with Kronos, who, disinherited by Zeus, went to 
reign over Elysium (llhys, HL 146), for he is ruler 
of the sid before his disinheriting. He has a large 
club or fork, and d’Aibois (v. 427, 448) suggests an 
equivalence with the Gaulish god with the hammer. 
Tli is god, if, as is likely, lie was a Celtic Dispater, 
was an earth or under-earth god of fertility. 
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If Dagda was a god of agriculture, he may be a 
local form of the god whose image was called Cenn 
or Cromm Cruaich (* Head or Crooked One of the 
Mound,’ Rhys, UL 201 ; ‘ Bloody Head or Crescent * 
[from cru, ‘blood*], d’Arbois, n. 105). Yallancey, 
citing a lost MS (Coll, de Reb, Hib, 1786, iv. 495), 
says, ‘Crom-eocha was a name of the Dagda,* and 
that a motto at Tara read, * I jet the altar ever blaze 
to Dagda.* Now the Irish offered a third of their 
children at Samhain to Cenn Cruaich to obtain 
corn and milk — the things over which Dagda had 
power (LL 213, 2 ; RCel xvi. 35) ; and the violent 
prostrations of the worshippers one Samhain eve 
caused three-fourths of them to perish — perhaps a 
reminiscence of an orgiastic cult. Such a god was 
a god of fertility, the blood of the victims was 
oured on his image, and their flesh may have been 
uried m the fields to promote fertility. Hence 
they may have been regaided as representatives of 
the god, though their number is exaggerated, or a 
number of sacrificial victims may have taken the 
place of such an earlier Divine slam victim. 

For grotesque myths about Dagda, see RCel xn 86 ; LU 94 
For some stones of Crom Dubh (who may be Cromm Cruaich) 
in which the fairies (t e the old gods) refuse to help in the pro- 
cesses of agriculture because the> are not to go to Paradise, or, 
In other words, because their worshippers have become Chris- 
tians, see O’Ourry, MS Mat p 682 ; RCel iv 175 

Oengus, whose names Mac Ind Oc , ‘ son of the 
young ones* (Dagda and Boann), and In Mac Oc, 

‘ the young son,* and the myth of his disinheriting 
Dagda, support the idea that his cult superseded 
that of an older god, would then be afh liated to 
that god, as was done in similar cases in Babylon. 
He may thus have been the god of a tribe assuming 
supremacy, unless Dagda was an aboriginal god 
whose cult the Celts adopted, giving that of their 
earth-god Oengus a higher place. His superiority 
to Dagda is seen in the myth where he tells him 
how to escape the Fomorian slavery (Harl. MS, 
5280, § 26 ; RCel xii. 65). He is often regarded as 
a Celtic Eros, but more likely he was a god of 
growth who occasionally sufleied eclipse Hence, 
perhaps, las absence from the battle of Magtured. 
The story of Oengus and Etain has been influenced 
by Marchen formulae. Finding her separated from 
her consort Mider through his jealous other Avife, 
Fuarnnach, Oengus placed her in a glass grianan j 
filled with flowers, tne perfume of which sustained 
her. He carried it about with him till Fuarnnach 
caused her removal from it. Changed to insect 
shape, she was swallowed by the wife of king Etain 
and re-born as a mortal (LL ii. 3 ; Blest, Abode 
of [Celtic], § 2 (c)). 

Rhys, UL l 146, makes this a sun- and dawn-myth, the 
gnanan being the expanse of heaven But there is no evidence 
that Oengus was a sun-god ; the dawn does not grow stronger 
with the sun*8 influence, as Etain did through Oengus’s care, 
and the ananan is the equivalent of various objects in tales of 
the Cinderella tjpe, in which the heroine is hidden. The tale 
reveals nothing of Etam’s functions as a goddess Other 
Marchen formulae occur in the story of Dagda seeking the help 
of Ailill and Medb, king and queen of Connaught, to discover 
the girl of whom Oengus dreamt (Egerton MS, RCel in 342) 
But it shows that gods could seek help from mortals For 
variants of the story of Etain, see Stirn, ZCPy. % ami Nutt, RCel 
xxvii. 889. 

Oengus is the fosterer of Diarmaid in the Feinn 
cycle (Trans, Oss. Soc. in.). With Mider, Badb, 
and Morrigu, he expels the Fomorians when they 
destroy the corn, milk, fruit, etc., of the Tuatha 
D6 Danann (RCel i. 41). This may point to his 
being a god of growth and fertility. 

Nuada Argetlam , ‘of the silver hand,* is so 
called because his hand, cut off at Magtured, was 
replaced by one of silver. The myth may have 
arisen from incidents of actual warfare, from the 
fact that an Irish king must have no blemish, or 
from images being sometimes maimed or made 
with a kind of artificial limb. The origin of this 
last custom being forgotten, explanatory myths 
accounted for it (FL viii. 341). Rhys sees in 


Nuada a Celtic Zeus (HL 121). In any case he is 
a god of light and growth who suffers in conflict 
with dark divinities. His equivalent in Welsh 
myth is LlHd Llaw Ereint , or 1 silvei -handed,’ the 
deliverer of his people from various scourges. 
The story of the yearly fight on 1st May between 
G wyn and Gwythur for Llfid’s daughter Kreiddylad 
(Guest, Mabinog . ii. 305) is explained by Rhys by 
the theory that she is a kind of Persephone wedded 
alternately to light and darkness (HL 563). But 
the stoiy may rather be explanatory of ritual 
battles between summer and winter, intended to 
assist the powers of growth in their struggle with 
those of blight, more especially as Kreiddylad is the 
daughter of a god of growth (for such battles, see 
Tram, Isle of Man , Douglas, 1845, ii. 118; GB 3 
n. 99 ; Grimm, Teut, Myth, ii. 775). Possibly the 
tales of the battles of Magtured may have arisen 
in the same way. Traces of a cult of a god Nodens 
( = Nuada) in Romano - British times have been 
found at Lydnoy in Gloucester, and some of the 
symbols suggest that Nodens was a god of the 
waters. But this is uncertain (see Holder, s.v, 
‘Nodens*; Bathurst, Roman Antiq, at Lydnei/ 
Parle, London, 1879; Rhys, AL 122ff. ; Cook, FL 
xvn. 30). Nuada*s name may be cognate with 
words meaning ‘growth,* ‘harvest,* ‘possession* 
(Stokes, US 194), and this supports the view here 
taken of his functions. The Nudd Hael, or ‘ the 
generous,* of the Triads (Loth, ii. 235, 296), who 
possessed 21,000 milch kme, is perhaps a euhemei- 
lzed form of this god ; Nuada may have had various 
human incarnations (see § VIII.). 

Man&nnan is son of Ler, or the sea — a god of 
whom we hear only m the story of ‘ The Children 
of Ler,’ and whose Brythonic equivalent is Llyr 
(§ VI. ). Four Manannans are known to Irish story, 
but they are probably all euhemerized variants of 
this god. His position as a sea-god is seen from 
his riding or driving in his chariot over the waves, 
in his epithet * horseman of the crested sea,* and in 
the fact that his * horses in a sea-storm* aie the 
waves (Harl. MS, 5280, § 148), while he is actually 
identified with a wave (Bodley Dmdsenchas , No. 
10). Perhaps, as god of the sea, he was readily 
regarded as lord of the Island Elysium. Manannan 
is still remembered in the Isle of Man, which may 
owe its name to him, and which, as the Isle of 
Falga, was regarded by the Goidels as Elysium. 
In a fhyth he is elected king of the Tuatha De 
Danann. With Bodb Dearg he makes the gods in- 
visible and immortal and gives them magic food, 
while magical things belong to him— Ins armour 
and sword worn by Lug, his horse and canoe, his 
swine, etc. Some of these are borrowed from 
Marchen formulae; others are the natural property 
of a god who was a great magician, though the 
mythological school has interpreted them after its 
own fashion. (For Manannan, see, further, Blest, 
Abode of [Celtic], §§ 2, 8 ; and for his Brythonic 
equivalent Manawyddan, see below, § VI. ). 

In Christian times a legend grew up round the historic 7th 
cent king Mongan, said to be a re-birth of Feinn and son of 
Manannan {L U 188) In Irish and Welsh hagiologx , SS Barri 
and Scuithine have inherited some of ManannaiCs mythical 
traits, or may themselves represent local sea gods (Mover. 
Tram. Soc. Cym. 1895-96, p 78). 

Lug is associated with Manannan, from whose 
Land of Promise he comes to assist the Tuatha D6 
Danann against the Fomorians. ‘ His face shone 
like the sun on a summer day.* Single-handed he 
defeated the Fomorians and forced Bres to forego 
his tnbute (Joyce, OCR 37). But in another ver- 
sion it is as ‘ the man of every art * (samdddnach) 
that he appears before the gods, showing himself 
superior to the gods of various crafts, and taking 
part with them in the defeat of the Fomorians 
(Harl. MS, 5280 ; RCel xii. 75). Lug may be 
equated with the Gallo-Roman Mercury, since 
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samilddnach , ‘ possessing many arts,* is the equiva- 
lent of ‘inventor of all arts* applied by Ccesar 
(vi. 17) to that god (d’Arbois, vi. 116). rlace and 
personal names point to the cult of a god Lugus m 
Gaul ; and, though no dedication has been dis- 
covered, there are inscriptions of Mercury at 
Lugudunum Convenarum {EC el vii. 400). The 
Lugoves are commemorated in inscriptions from 
Spain and Switzerland —in the former, at Uxama, 
by shoemakers — and Rhys recalls the story of Lieu 
(whom he eauates with Lug) disguising himself 
as a shoemaker (HL 425; Holder, s.v. ‘Lugus,’ 

‘ Lugudunum, ’ etc. ). The existence of the Lugoves 
(like the Junones) points to the multiplication of 
the personality of tne god, like that of other Irish 
deities (but see Gaidoz, ECel vi. 489). Lug’s 
superiority in various crafts shows that originally 
he was a culture-god, as well as a mighty hero — 
the meaning given to his name by O’Davoren 
(Stokes, TIG 103) His high place among the 
gods is indicated in Nuada’s renunciation of his 
throne to him before Magtured, and in his long 
reign after Nuada’s death m the annalistic scheme 
(Ilarl. MS, 5280, § 74 ; Arch. Eev. i. 231 ; LL 9, 2). 
He is made father and helper of Ciichulainn, who 
is his son or perhaps a re-birth of himself. The 
assembly at Lugudunum on 1st August was prob- 
ably m honour of Lugus, as was the Irish festival 
Lughnasadh on the same date. Craftsmen brought 
their wares to sell at this feast of the god of crafts, 
but it was more essentially a harvest- feast (see 
Festivals [Celtic] and § XIII. below). Certain 
traits in Lug’s mythology give support to Rhys’s 
contention that he was a solar god, though his 
equation of Lug and the Welsh Lieu, and the 
meaning of ‘light’ assigned to both names by him, 
are doubtful (IIL 409 ; see Loth, ECel x. 490), 
Elsewhere solar gods are also culture-heroes, but 
Lug’s name is never associated with the more 
strictly solar feasts of Beltane and Midsummer. 

More prominent as a culture-god is Ogma, master 
of poetry and inventor of ogham writing, said to 
have been called after him (O’Donovan, Grammar , 
Dublin, 1845, p. xlvii). Probably his name is de- 
rived from a word signifying ‘ speech * or * writing,’ 
and the connexion with ‘ogham’ maybe a folk- 
etymology. He is the champion of the gods — 
perhaps because of the primitive custom of rousing 
the warriors* emotion by eloquent speeches befoie 
a battle. After the fight at Magtured he captui es 
Tethra’s sword, goes on the quest for Dagda’s harp, 
and is given a sid by Dagda after the Milesian in- 
vasion (Ilarl. MS, 5280, §§ 59, 162-3). His counter- 
part in Gaul is Ogmios , a Herakles and a god of 
eloquence with a ‘ smiling face,’ according to Lucian 
(Herakles) — a phrase which is cognate with the 
Irish appellative of Ogma, qrianamech , ‘of the 
smiling countenance.’ His high position is due to 
the value set on bardic eloquence by the Celts, and 
to him was doubtless ascribed its origin and that 
of poetry. Ogma was the son of the goddess Brig, 
whose functions were like his own, and whom he 
never completely eclipsed. 

Other gods connected with various depart- 
ments of knowledge were worshipped. Dfancecht 
(‘swift in power*?) was a god of medicine and, at 
the battle of Magtured, presided over a ‘ spring of 
health * in which the mortally w ounded were healed 
(Harl. MS, 5280, §§ 33, 35, 123). He is thus prob- 
ably cognate with such Gallo-British gods as 
Grannos, Borvo, etc. His powers were not for- 
gotten in Christian times — an 8th cent. MS at St. 
Gall contains a charm invoking his name and power 
(Stokes, TIG p. xxxiv ; for other myths about 
Diancecht, cf. ECel xn. 67). Goibniu is an epon- 
ymous god of smiths (Ir. goba, ‘smith’), and, like 
smiths and metal-workers everywhere, he had a 
reputation for magic, his skill being the subject of 


a healing charm in the St. Gall MS (Zimmer, 
Gloss . Hid., 1881, p. 270; cf. St. Patrick’s prayer 
against the ‘ spells of smiths,’ IT i. 56). Goibniu 
made spears for the gods, prepared their feasts, 
and his ale preserved tneir immoitahty (Harl. MS, 
5280, § 97 ; O’Curry in Atlantis , London, 1858-70, 
lii. [I860] 389). Credne, eponymous god of braziers 
(Ir. cerd, ‘artificer’), and Luchtine, god of car- 
penters, are found shaping magical weapons for 
the gods at Magtured (Harl. MS, 5280, §§ 11, 100, 
122 ). ^ 

Brian, Iuchair, and Iucharbar are called tri dee 
Donandy * the three gods (sons) of Danu ’ (LL 305, 
38, cf. 10a), or tri dee dana , ‘ the three gods of 
knowledge ’ (ddn) — the latter perhaps a folk- 
etymology associating ddn with Danu. Various 
attributes are personified as their descendants, 
Wisdom being the son of all three (ECel xxvi. 
13 ; LL 187, 3). Though some of these, especially 
Wisdom (Ecne)y may have been actual gods, it is 
more likely that the personification is due to the 
subtleties of bardic science, of which other ex- 
amples occur. The fact that Ecne has three 
brothers for fathers is paralleled by other Irish 
instances, and may be a reminiscence of polyandry. 

D’Arbois (li 873) suggests that Iuchair and Iucharbar are 
duplicates of Brian, ana that three kings of the Tuatha D6 
Danann reigning when the Milesians invaded Ireland— MaoCuill, 
MacCecht, and MacGrainne— also grandsons of Dagda, are tri- 
plicates of one god and identical with Brian and his brothers 
While his reasoning is ingenious, we must not lav too much 
stress on the annalistic genealogies of the gods Each group of 
three may represent similar local gods, who at a later time were 
associated as brothers Their separate personality is hinted at 
in the fact that the Tuatha D6 Danann are called after them 
Fir trin Dea , ‘men of the three gods’ (Harl MS, 6280, § 60), 
and thoir supremacy is seen in the fact that Dagda, Lug, and 
Ogma go to consult them ( ib § 83) 

Brian and his brothers (said to be also sons of 
Brig, the equivalent of Danu, LL 149«) slew the 
god Cian, and were themselves slain by Lug (LL 
11); and on this myth was perhaps founded the 
story of ‘ The Children of Tuirenn, in which they 
perish through their exertions in paying the trie 
fine demanded by Lug ( Atlantis , iv. 159). The 
tale has no serious mythical significance. 

5. An examination of the position of the god- 
desses is important for the view here taken of 
Celtic religion. Danu (gen. Danann ) is called 
‘ mother of the gods ’ (LL 105) ; and this is prob- 
ably her true position, though the genealogists 
made her a daughter of Dagda or of Delbaeth. 
She may be the goddess whom Cormac (Gloss, p. 4) 
calls Anu and describes as ‘mater deorum hiber- 
nensium,’ deriving her name from ana, ‘plenty’ 
(*(p)an f ‘to nourish,’ cf. panis, Stokes, US 12). 
The Cdir Anmann (IT m. 289) calls her ‘a goddess 
of prospeiity.* The Paps of Anu in Kerry were 
called after her. If Danu and Anu are identical, 
the former was probably a goddess of fertility, 
an Eai th-mother, from whom the gods might be 
said to have descended. She would, as an Earth- 
mother, be associated with the under woild, as 
was Demeter (called ‘Mother of the Dead’), since 
the fruits of the earth spring from beneath the 
surface, and are the gift of the under world whence 
man had come. As the cult of the fertile earth 
was usually orgiastic, she would have periodical 
human victuns, perhaps her representatives. A 
reminiscence of this may be found in the Leicester- 
shire folk-belief in ‘Black Annis,’ wdio devoured 
human victims and dw r elt in a cave in the Dane 
Hills, like the Black Ceres of Phigalia (Leie County 
Folkdorey London, 1895, p. 4). The identification 
of Anu with Annis is not certain. Danu as a god- 
dess of plenty associated with the under world may 
be compared with Plutus, confused with Ploutos, 
god of riches. In Celtic belief, the gifts of civiliza- 
tion and prosperity in general came from the under 
world (see Blest, Abode of [Celtic], § 7). Rhys 
finds the name Anu in the dat. Anoniredi (‘ chariot 
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of Aim*?) occurring in an inscription from Vaison 
(Vaucluse [Holder, s.v.]). Goddesses of fertility 
were sometimes drawn through the fields in a 
vehicle (see Festivals [Celtic] ; Grimm, Teut. 
Myth . 261 ff.). Cormac (Gloss. 17) also refers to 
Bua n a n n as mother and nurse of heroes, perhaps 
a goddess whom heroes worshipped. Rhys finds 
her name in the Continental place-name Bonanza 
and its later derivatives (Trans. 3rd Inter. Cong. 
Hist, of Bel., Oxford, 1908, ii. 213). 

Danu is identified with Brigit, a daughter of 
Dagda and mothei of Brian, Iuehair, anclluchar- 
bar ; but the identification may be due to the fact 
that Brigit was a goddess of ddn y ‘ knowledge.’ 
She is a goddess of poetry, revered by poets, and, 
according to Cormac (p. 23), had two sisters of the 
same name, goddesses of medicine and smith-work. 
These may be mere duplicates or local forms of 
Bngit, who, as an early culture-goddess, is the 
equivalent of the Gallo-Roman Mineiva, inventor 
of manufactures and the arts (Caesar, vi. 17). 
Her name on Gaulish and British inscriptions is 
Brigindo, Bngantia, Bngan, and Brig (Oielli, 
1431 ; Holder, i. 634). Some of these occur in 
the territory of the Brigantes, whoso eponymous 
goddess she may have been Hei cult and ritual 
passed over in part to that of St. Brigit, whose 
shrine at Kildare, enclosed by a hi uslnvood fence 
within which no male might enter, contained a 
sacred fire guarded nightly by 19 nuns in turn, 
and on the 20th by the saint herself (Gir. Camb., 
Top. Hib, ii. 34, 48). Stokes sees m this the ritual 
of a goddess of fire, of the hearth, and in the nuns 
successors of virgin priestesses (TIG 33). She may 
be equated with the British Sul Minerva , goddess 
of hot springs, in whose temple burned perpetual 
fires (Solinus, xxii. 10). The evidence of a folk- 
survival in the Western Isles, in which Bride 
(=s Brigit) gives an omen of the harvest on Can- 
dlemas (q v.), may point to her being a goddess of 
fertility (Martin, Description of the W. Islands of 
Scotland 3 , London, 1716, p. 119). The Roman 
Vestals performed yearly rites for fertility, and 
Vesta was equated with Diana, goddess of fertility, 
at Nemi. Brigit may thus have embodied m her- 
self the functions of a cult of fertility and of fire. 
But she appears mainly as a culture-goddess, wor- 
shipped at one time perhaps exclusively by women 
(cf. the tabued shrine), when most primitive lore 
was in their hands, or when the early Celts, like 
the early Semites, worshipped female spirits or 
divinities lather than male spirits and gods, who 
later took their place and absorbed their functions. 
To the end, however, Brigit retained her person- 
ality. Nor were her functions as goddess of poetry, 
medicine, and smith-work ever fully taken from 
her by Ogma, Diancecht, and Goibniu — a proof of 
her outstanding personality. 

Though the Irish gods are warriors, and there 
are special war-gods, war-goddesses are more pro- 
minent, usually as a group of three— Morrigan 
(‘great queen’ [Rhys, HL 43]), Neman, and Macha. 
At times Badb takes the place of one of these, 
or is identical with Momgan, or her name (like 
Morrigan’s at times) is generic. Badb means * a 
scald-crow,’ under which form those goddesses ap- 
peared, probably from the presence of these birds 
near the slain. As Badb-catha (‘ battle-Badb’), 
she is the equivalent of - athubodvce or Cathubodvaz 
of an inscription from Haute-Savoie ; and this, 
with names like Boduogeno$ t shows that a goddess 
Bodua was known to the Gauls (Holder, i. 841 ; 
OIL vii. 1292; Caesar, ii. 23). The battle-crow 
is associated with Tethra the Fomorian (LU 50a), 
but Badb was consort of N6t (see above). Else- 
where Neman is N6t’s consort (Cormac, p. 122), 
and she may be the Nemetona, consort of Mars, of 
inscriptions, e.g. at Bath (Holder, ii. 714). To 


Macha were dedicated the heads of slain enemies 
— ‘Macha’s mast’ (Stokes, TIG xxxv.); and she 
is perhaps the Macha of the Ciichulainn saga, from 
whose ill-treatment resulted the 4 debility^ of the 
Ultonians. Morrigan (the mor - of whose name 
Stokes connects with mor - m ‘ Fomorian * and 
with - mare m ‘nightmare,’ explaining her name 
as ‘nightmare queen’ [US 211; BCel xii. 128]) 
works great harm at Magtured, and proclaims the 
victory to the hills, rivers, and fairy hosts, utter- 
ing a prophecy of evil to come. She is prominent 
m the Cuchulainn saga, hostile to the hero because 
he rejects her love, yet aiding the hosts of Ulster 
and the Brown Bull, and later trying to prevent 
the hero’s death. D’Arbois identifies the three 
birds on the Tarvos Triaaranos monument of Paris 
with Momgan in her threefold manifestation as a 
bird (Les Celtes , 64 ; BCel xix. 246). The promi- 
nent position of the war goddesses must be con- 
nected with the fact that women went out to war, 
and that many prominent women in the saga — 
Scathacli, Medo, Aife — are warnois like the British 
Boudicca (for female warriors — bangaisgedatq , ban - 
femnidi , etc. — see Meyer, Cath Fmntrdga , Oxford, 
1885, p. 76 f. ; Stokes, BCel xxi. 396). But they 
may once have been goddesses of fertility, whose 
functions changed with the growing warlilce char- 
acter of the Celts. Their threefold character sug- 
gests the three Matres , goddesses of fertility, and 
perhaps the change to a more direful character is 
Inn tea at in the Romano - British insciiption at 
Benwell to the Lamus tribus (C1L vu. 507), since 
Morrigan’s name is glossed lamia (Stokes, US 211). 
She is identified with Anu, and is mistress of the 
Earth-god Dagda, while, -with Badb, she expels the 
Fomorians who were destroying the agricultural 
produce of Ireland. 

Badb, whose name came to mean ‘witch,’ is sometimes iden- 
tified with the ‘washer of the fold,’ whose presence indicates 
death to him whose armour or garments she seems to cleanse 
( UCel xxi. 157, 815). 

Other goddesses occur as consoits of gods; but, 
m later folk-belief, fairy-queens, like Cleena, ruling 
over distinct territories, or witches, like Vera or 
Bera, may be goddesses of the pagan period. The 
three Matres , so popular among the Continental 
Celts, do not appear by name in Ireland ; but the 
triplication of Bngit and Morrigan, the threefold 
names of Dagda’s wife, and the fact that Anu, 
Danu, and Buanann are called ‘ mothers ’ of gods 
or heroes, may suggest that such group-goddesses 
were known. Three supernatural women, occa- 
sionally malevolent, occur in later texts and in 
folk-belief (E. Hull, p 186 ; Meyer, Cath Finn - 
trdga f pp. 6, 13) The Matres were goddesses of 
fertility, who represent earlier Earth - mothers. 
Such goddesses are often goddesses of love, and 
the prominence given to the goddesses among the 
side , and the fact that they are often called Btfind , 
‘White Women,’ like the three fairies who else- 
where represent the Matres , and that they freely 
offer themselves to mortals, may connect them with 
this group of goddesses. 

6. While our knowledge of the Tuatha D6 
Danann is based on a senes of mythic tales, etc., 
that of the gods of the Continental Celts, apart 
from a few notices in classical authors or elsewhere, 
comes from inscriptions. But, as far as can be 
judged, though the names of the divinities in the 
two groups seldom coincide, their functions must 
have been much alike, and their origins certainly 
the same. The Tuatha D6 Danann were Nature- 
divmities of light, growth, and agriculture — their 
symbols and possessions suggestive of fertility. 
They were also divinities of culture, of crafts, and 
of war. It is extremely probable that there were 
many other gods in Ireland besides those mentioned 
here, and that the latter were not worshipped all 
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over Ireland. Generally speaking, in Gaul there 
were many local gods with similar functions, but 
with different names. The same phenomenon 
doubtless occurred in Ireland. Perhaps the dif- 
ferent names given to Manannan, Dagda, and 
others were simply local names of similar gods, 
one of whom assumed prominence and attracted 
to himself the names and myths of the others 
So, too, the identity of Brigit and Danu might be 
explained thus. We read also, m the texts ot gods 
of territories, of the ‘god of Connaught/ or the 
‘god of Ulster/ and these were apparently local 
divinities ; or of the ‘ god (or goddess) of Druidism ’ 
— perhaps a divinity worshipped by Druids ex- 
clusively, and thus another example of a god of 
a special class of men (Leahy, i. 50, 52, 138; LU 
124 o ; LL 347c). The origin of the divinities may 
be sought in the primitive cult of the Earth per- 
sonified as a fertile Deing, and in that of vegetation - 
and corn-spirits and the vague spirits of Nature m 
all its aspects. Some of these were still worshipped 
after the more personal divinities had been evolved. 
Though animal-worship was certainly not lacking 
in Ireland, divinities who are anthropomorphic 
forms of earlier animal-gods are less in evidence 
than on the Continent. The divinities of culture, 
of crafts, of war, and of departments of Nature 
must have slowly assumed the definite personality 
assigned them in Irish religion. But probably they 
already possessed that to a greater or less extent 
before the Goidels brought their cult to Ireland. 
The evidence of Irish mythology, as far as concerns 
goddesses, points to what has already been said 
regarding tne evolution of Celtic religion. The 
prominence of these goddesses, their position as 
mothers of Divine groups, and their functions with 
respect to fertility, culture, and war cannot be 
overlooked, and, taken in connexion with the evi- 
dence which will be furnished in the section on 
‘ Totemism/ p. 297 (cf. Festivals [Celtic]), seem 
to point to their priority in time and in importance 
to the gods. 

YI. British divinities.— Only the vaguest 
conception of the functions of the divinities of the 
Brythons can he obtained from the sources already 
indicated (§ I. ). The gods have been euhemenzed, 
the incidents m which they figure are Marchen 
episodes, or, where they are the debris of old 
myths, they are treated in a romantic spirit. The 
Mabinogion and similar tales were prooably com- 
osed by welding local legends, long after the gods 
ad ceased to he worshipped. The Mabinoaion 
reveals three Divine groups — the Pwyll, Pry den, 
Rhiannon group, the Llyr group, and the DOn 
group. 

i. The Mabinogi of Pwyll. — This is divided 
into three sections. (1) Pwyll exchanges person- 
alities with Arawn, king of Annwfn (Elysium), 
for a year, and conquers his rival Hafgan. For 
this he is called Penn Annwfn (' Head of Annwfn ’), 
Thus he may be regarded as lord of Elysium him- 
self in local belief, though m the stoiy he figures 
as king of the territory of Dyved. (2) There follows 
the incident of Pwyll’s meeting with Rhiannon, 
daughter of Heveidd Hen or the ‘Ancient’ — per- 
haps some old god. The whole incident, with that 
of the marriage of Pwyll, regarded as a mortal, 
to Rhiannon, a supernatural being, is simply the 
Marchen formula of the Fairy Bride. (3) This 
section, with the incidents of tne disappearance of 
Rhiannon’s child, her consequent degradation, and 
the child’s recovery, closely resembles the Marchen 
formula of the Abandoned Wife. The child is called 
Pryderi, and he reappears in the Mabinogion of 
Branwen and of Manawyddan, bestowing on the 
latter his mother Rhiannon. In the Mabinogi of 
Math he is king of Dyved, and is robbed of swine 
given to him by Arawn. But in a Triad these 


swine are brought from Annwfn by Pwyll and 
given to Pendaran, Pryderi’s foster-father, Pryderi 
acting as their herd (Loth, ii. 247). In Celtic 
belief, animals useful to man come from the gods* 
land, and are given to men by the gods or stolen 
from them (Blest, Abode of [Celtic], § 7) Pwyll 
thus appears as one bringing such animals from the 
gods’ land But, since he and Pryderi are undoubt- 
edly old gods, and since Gwydion, a culture-hero, 
steals the swine from Pryderi, both were probably 
lords of the Other- world in the old mythology. This 
older myth is preserved in the Taliesin poems, which 
tell how Arthur stole the mystic cauldron of Penn 
Annwfn (Pwyll), and how Gweir (Gwydion) was 
imprisoned in Caer Sldi (Annwfn), and entered it 
‘through the messenger of Pwyll and Pryderi’ 
(Skene, i. 204). Elsewhere Caer Sfdi is connected 
with Manawyddan and Pryderi — perhaps a local 
myth which made Manawyddan father of Pryderi 
(Skene, i. 276). Thus Pwyll and Pryderi are lords 
of Elysium, and may at one time have been gods 
of fertility. Rhiannon was an early Celtic goddess 
of great importance, as her name ( — *Rigantona t 
‘great queen’) suggests. Anwyl (ZCP i 288) sup- 
poses that a local myth may have made her the 
wife of Teyrnon (= *Tigernonos , ‘king’), who dis- 
covered her lost child, with the lattei as their son. 
Nutt regards her as Pryderi’s mother bv Mana- 
wyddan, in the earlier form of the myth ( Bran t ii. 
17). A Rhiannon saga must be postulated, or there 
may have been more than one local Rigantona, 
fused later into the Rhiannon of the Mabinogi . 
Like other Celtic goddesses, she may have been 
associated with fertility. 

2 . The Llyr group. — This group is associated 
with the former, ana seems to he opposed to the 
D6n group. Its members are Llyr, his sons Bran 
and Manawyddan, their sister Branwen, and their 
half-brothers Nissyen and Evnissyen, sons of Llyr’s 
wife Penardim, daughter of Beli, by a previous 
marriage. Their story is told in the Mabinogion 
of Branwen and of Manawyddan (see Nutt’s criti- 
cism of the former, FLR v. 1 fl ). 

Llyr is the equivalent of the Irish sea-god Ler , 
and is perhaps a compound of three Llyrs men- 
tioned in Welsh literature (Loth, l 298, n. 243 ; 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, ii. 11). He is a sea- god, 
but is confused with Llffdd Llaw Ereint (= Ir. 
Nuada, and Nodens). Geoffrey’s Llyr, father of 
Cordelia (Kreiddylad), becomes LI Odd, father of 
Kreiddylad, in Kulhwch and Olwen (Lotli, i. 224), 
while Llfidd, one of the three notable prisoners of 
Prydein m Kulhwch , is replaced by Llyr in the 
Triad of these prisoners (cf. Loth, l. 265, ii. 215, 
244) The suggestion has been made that Llyr 
and Llfidd (Nodens) were originally identical, just 
as in Irish texts Manannan is now called son of 
Ler, now son of A Hold (perhaps = LI Add [Skene, 
l. 81 ; Rhys, Academy , 7th Jan. 1882]) But the 
confusion may he accidenfal, and it is doubtful 
whether Nodens was a sea-god. 

Llyr's prison is said in a late Triad to have been that o! 
Eurosswyd, the father of his stepsons. Perhaps his imprison- 
ment was the result of his abduction of Eurosswyd’s wife, but 
we do not hear of such an incident. Geoffrey (ii 11-14) makes 
Llyr a king of Britain, and tells the story of his daughters, later 
immortalized by Shakespeare He adds that he was buried at 
Caer Llyr (Leicester), in a vault built m honour of Janus Hence 
Rhys (AL 131) regards Llyr as the equivalent of the Celtic 
Dlspater, represented on monuments with more than one face, 
ana as the lord of a dark underworld But this is not substan- 
tiated, and there is no evidence that Llyr, a sea god, was a god 
of a world of darkness The Celtic Dispater w*as rather a goa of 
the underearth conceived as the source of fertility— a bright 
world, not one of gloom 

Manawyddan is the equivalent of the Irish sea- 
god and lord of Elysium, Manannan ; and the poet’s 
words in the Black Book, ‘ deep was his counsel/ 
probably refer to his Divine traits (Skene, i. 262). 
The reference in the Triads to his being one of the 
three golden cordwainers recalls his practising 
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that and other crafts in the Mabinogi , as well as 
his superior skill, while his instructing Pryderi in 
these crafts might be paralleled by Manannan’s 
position as patron of Diarmaid. He is associated 
with the Other- world in a Taliesin poem (see above), 
and it is possible that his position in the Mabinogi 
as a great craftsman and grower of corn may result 
from the idea that all culture came from tne gods’ 
land. If local myth regarded him and Rhiannon 
as a Divine pair with Pryderi as their son, this 
would give point to his deliverance of Rhiannon 
and Pryderi from their magic imprisonment as 
related in the Mabinogi (see Nutt, Bran, ii. 17, 
but cf. Anwyl, ZCP ii. 127), while Rhiannon’s 
magical appeal ance to Pwyll would be paralleled 
by the similar appearances of goddesses from 
Elysium in Irish story, if she was associated with j 
Manawyddan as lord of Elysium. Manawyddan 
is made one of Arthur’s warriors in Kulhwch , and 
helps to capture the Ttorch Trvryth (Loth, i. 208, 
280), just as other local gods are later drawn into 
the heroic Arthur saga. 

Bendegeit Vran, or ‘ Bran the Blessed ’ — a title 
probably derived from paganism — appeals first as 
a huge being, realistically described ; and these 
allusions to his great size may be an archaic method 
of signalizing his divinity. His second appearance 
in the Mabinogi is as the Urdawl Ben, or ‘ Noble 
Head/ entertaining its guardians and, when buried, 
protecting the country from invasion, until Arthui, 
relying on his own power, uncovered the head 
(Triads [Loth, ii. 217-19] ; for obscure references 
to this Mab., see Book of Taliesin, xiv. [Skene, i. 
274]) Rhys regards Bran as a dark divinity, and 
equates him, as a huge being sitting on the rock 
at Harlech, with the Gaulish squatting god Cer- 
nunnos, and his head with the sculptured neads of 
the same god, while his wading across to Ireland 
signifies his ciossmg the dark waters to Hades (HL 
90 ft*. ; and, for Ins Welsh equivalents to Bran, all 
regarded as ‘dark’ gods, see AL, eh. 11 ). Cer- 
nunnos, however, is a god of fertility (as his monu- 
ments show), of the bright underworld whence all 
things spring forth, and whither the dead pass to 
immortal bliss. There is nothing ‘dark’ in his 
character, as there would be in that of a god of 
darkness and blight ; rather is he one of the lords 
of life. Nor is there any sinister or dark aspect in 
the presentation of Bran. Ireland in the Mabinogi 
need not mean Hades, since its occurrence there is 
probably due to the proximity of Anglesey, the 
locality of Bran wen’s legend, to its coast, and also 
to the interpretation of a mythico- historic con- 
nexion of Wales and Ireland. If Bran is a double 
of Cernunnos, he is a god of the fertile under 
world. But he may have been regarded locally 
as a lord of Elysium, as various incidents in the 
tale suggest. In presence of his head, time passes 
like a dream; feasting and merriment prevail, 
sorrow is forgotten ; and these are characteristics 
of Elysium, while the tabued door, which, when 
opened, brings remembrance of sorrow, is also sug- 
gestive of Elysium tabus (see Blest, Abode of 
[Celtic]). The mysterious Bran who fought on the 
side of the lord of Annwfn at the mythic battle of 
Godeu, may have been the Bran of the Mabinogi, 
and another form of Arawn. The protection of 
the land by the buried head reflects actual custom 
and belief regarding the heads of bodies of dead 
warriors, or of the power of a Divine image or 
sculptured head (see § XIII. 2 ). In the Mab , Bran 
is euhemenzed as a king (cf. Triads [Loth, ii. 285], 
where he is one of the three founders and lawgivers 
of Prydein). In Geoffrey (iii. Iff.) he is probably 
Brennius, who quarrels with his brother Belmus 
about the crown, and, after their reconciliation, 
leads an army to Rome and conquers it. (In the 
Welsh version the brothers are called Bran and 


Beli.) Bran is here confused with Brennus, who 
led the Gauls in the sack of Rome. Belmus may 
have been suggested by the god Belenos and by 
Beli, father of Ll&dd (see below). Geoffrey also 
speaks of the gate on the banks of the Thames, 
called ‘ Billingsgate’ after Belinus, and of his ashes 
preserved in a tower on the gate. This may be a 
reminiscence of some local cult of Belenos at this 
spot. Bran was also transformed into a Christian 
samt, one of the three inspired kings of Prydein, 
who brought the faith to the Cyinry, after having 
been hostage for his son Caradawc at Rome for 
seven years (Triads [Loth, ii. 284]). Caradawc 
was probably a war-god, confused with the historic 
Caractacus earned captive to Rome. Hence the 
latter was associated with Bran, whose epithet 
* blessed ’ led to the supposition that he was a 
saint. Hence, too, Brands family was looked upon 
as one of the three saintly families of Prydein, and 
Welsh saints were frequently held to be his de- 
scendants (Triads [Loth, ii. 257]; Rees, Welsh 
Saints , 1836, p. 77). Bran may be the equivalent 
of the Irish Brian discussed above, or, moie prob- 
ably, of a Bran, brother of Manannan, mentioned 
m Irish myth. 

Branwen or Bronwen, ‘ white bosom/ as daughter 
of a sea-god, may also have been associated with 
the sea as 1 the Venus of the northern sea 9 (Elton, 
p. 291) — a goddess of love (and therefore, probably, 
of fertility), if she is the Brangwaine who, in later 
romance, gives a love-potion to Tristram. As a 
goddess of fertility, the cauldron, symbol of a cult 
of fertility (see Blest, Abode of [Celtic], § 6 (/)), 
which is only mdnectly connected with her in the 
Mabinogi, may have been more prominently her 
property in an older myth. This cauldron origin- 
ally came from a water-world, such as may have 
been the legion with which she was associated — 
the Elysium under the waves. 

3 . The Ddn group. — This is met with mainly in 
the Mabinogi of Math, son of Mathonwy — a com- 
plex of several independent tales. Its personages 
are Gwydion, Gilvaethwy, Govannon, Ananrhod, 
and her children Dylan and Llew. But m Kulhwch 
another son of Ddn, Amaethon, is mentioned (Loth, 
1 . 240) 

Ddn, though regarded by some writers as male, 
is called Math’s sister (Loth, 1 . 134), and is prob- 
ably to be equated with Ir. Danu , mother of the 
Tuatlia J )6 Danann, while her children are in part 
the doubles of some of these. Ddn must thus have 
been a goddess of fertility and culture. She is 
called * wise 9 m a Taliesin poem ; in another her 
court is mentioned (Skene, 1 . 297, 350). In later 
folk-belief the constellation Cassiopeia was called 
her court (Guest, Mab. 111 . 255). Ddn’s consort is 
never mentioned, but in the Triads a woman called 
Ananrhod, pel haps Ddn’s daughter, is daughter 
of Beli. 

Assuming: Bell to be Ddn’s husband, Rh>s (HL 90 ff ) equates 
him with the Irish Bile, ancestor of the Milesians, and regards 
him as lord of a dark underworld Hence, also, connecting 
Ddn's name with words meaning ‘ death ’ or ‘darkness/ he 
makes her a goddess of death The Irish Bile is never asso- 
ciated with Danu, as this equation would require, nor is his 
kingdom of Spam necessarily the dark nether world (see Blbst, 
Abode of [Celtic], § 5). If l>6n, like most Celtic goddesses, was 
a local goddess of fertility, she was associated with life, not 
death, with the underearth as a region of plenty and light. 

Math, or Math Hen, ‘the Ancient’ (Skene, i. 
286), is lord of Gwyned, and probably an old local 
god of that region. In the Triads and poems, as 
well as in the Mabinogi , he appears chiefly as a 
mighty magician, teaching his magic to Gwydion 
(Loth, ii. 229, 257 ; Skene, i. 269, 281, 299). But his 
chaiacter is more than that of a magician. He is 
benevolent and iust, punishing where wrong has 
been done, and showing kindness to the wronged. 
Those traits may have been his as a god, or 
reflected upon him as exemplifying the Celtic 
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ideal kingly qualities (for Math as a Celtic Pluto, 
see Rhys, Lects . on Welsh Phil., 1877, p. 414). 

Gwydion is also a past-master of magic, especi- 
ally in the arts of producing things by enchantment 
ana shape-shifting, and these are also the subject 
of a Taliesin poem, while Taliesin refers to his 
enchantment oy Gwydion (Skene, i. 296, 281). 
He is a supreme bard in the Mabinogi y and, if 
he is the Gweir who was imprisoned in the Other- 
world and thus became a bard (Skene, i. 204), all 
this is significant in view of the probable deriva- 
tion of his name from a root vet giving words 
meaning ‘saying* or * poetiy,’ with cognates like 
Ir. fdith , ‘diviner,* ‘prophet,* or ‘poet,* Ger. 
Wuth y ‘rage* (Rhys, HL 276). Gwydion, who 
receives his bardic art from the gods’ land, is the 
ideal fdith , and the god of those who practised 
divination, prophecy, and poetiy. Although in 
the Mabmogi , Pryderi, whose swine he steals, is a 
mortal, yet he is really a god, and these animals 
are stolen from him as such. Hence Gwydion is a 
culture-hero bringing gifts from the gods’ land to 
men. The more primitive version is probably pre- 
served in the poem where Gweir’s raid is made on 
Caer Sfdi (=Elysium); he is apparently unsuc- 
cessful, and is imprisoned. Perhaps, as one of the 
three cow-herds of Prydein (Triads [Loth, n. 296]), 
he was also regarded as the bringer of cows to men. 
Possibly, too, he was the anthropomorphic form of 
an old s wine-god, the animal being later associated 
with him. The swine is one of the forms into 
which Math transforms him, and the places at 
which he rests Pry den’s swine — Mochdrev, Moch- 
nant ( moch , ‘ swine ’) — may have been local centres 
of a swine-cult, while the references to the resting 
of the swine there would be an cetiological myth 
explaining why they were so called, after the cult 
had ceased. Gwydion’s magic has a tiicky, deceit- 
ful aspect, and a poem spealcs of his vicious muse, 
though also 1 in Ins life there was counsel ’ (Skene, 
l. 299, 531). His relation with Ins sister, inferred 
rather than expressed, is on a parallel with other 
incest incidents in Celtic story, for example, 
Arthur’s with his sister Gwyar, and may reflect 
some early custom pieserveu in the royal house. 
In later folk- belief the Milky Way was called Caer 
Gwydion, and a story was told how he pursued 
Blodeuwedd along it (Morris, Celt. Remains , 1878, 
p. 231). 

Rhys (HL 283 ft ) equates Gwydion and Odinn, and regards 
them as Celtic and Teutonic aspects of a hero common to the 
period of Celto-Teutomc unity But it is doubtful whether all 
the alleged parallels can be maintained, or are more than might 
be looked for in the mj ths of any divinity. 

In Kulhwchy among the tasks imposed on its 
hero is that of tilling a piece of ground so wild 
that none but Amaethon, son of D6n, could till it, 
but ‘he will not follow thee of his own accord, 
and thou canst not force him* (Loth, l. 240). 
Amaethon (Cym. amaeth , ‘ploughman,* Gaul. 
ambactos , from *ambiaktos y ‘messenger,’ ‘ servant’) 
may have been a divinity associated with agricul- 
ture, perhaps an anthropomorphic corn- spirit. He 
appears also as a culture-hero who caught a roe- 
buck and whelp belonging to Arawn, king of 
Annwfn (Myv. Arch . i. 167), or, in a Tnad y a 
bitch, a roe, and a lapwing (Loth, li. 259). The 
reference to the lapwing is obscure ; but, as far as 
dog and deer are concerned, Amaethon brings 
them from the gods’ land to men. Possibly they 
may have been representatives of the com -spirit, 
ana so connected with the god if he were a corn- 
divinity. Or they may nave been worshipful 
animals, of which Amaethon became the anthro- 
pomorphic form, while they in turn became his 
symbols — a later myth telling how he had brought 
them from Annwfn. 

Several of the incidents told of Llew Llaw 
Gy fifes in the Mabinogi are little more than 
vol. hi . — 19 


Marchen formulae. But his transformation into 
an eagle may be a hint that he had once been a 
bird-divinity. His disguise as a shoemaker is 
referred to in a Triads while another speaks of 
him as one of the three ruddvoawc whose foot- 
prints caused the herbage to wither for a year 
(Loth, ii. 250, 231). Like other gods, he was 
euhemerized, and his death must have been re- 
counted in story, for the ‘Verses of the Graves’ 
refer to his sepulchre, and add ‘ he was a man who 
never gave justice (or truth ?) to any one * (Skene, 

1 . 314). This suggests that he had come to be 
regarded in an unpleasant light, unless * truth ’ is 
a reference to his disguises. 

Rhys (HL 408) regards ‘ Llew* as a mistake for 
‘ Lieu,’ which he connects with words meaning 
‘light.* He equates him with Ir. Lug, whose 
name he also takes to mean ‘ light,* and he makes 
both of them sun-gods. Llaw Gyffes he equates 
with Lug’s epithet ldm-fada y ‘long hand,* giving 
it the same meaning, though the title is given to 
Llew in the Mab. because of his sureness of hand. 
Loth (RCel x. 490) considers that the change of 
Llew into Lleu y ‘ light,’ is not convincing. There 
is nothing in Llew’s story which points to his being 
a sun-god. 

Rhys’s further Interpretation of Lug’s birth from Ethnea, 
daughter of Balor, his nurture by Gavida (Goibniu) the smith, 
and his slaying of Balor, as paralleled by Llew’s history, is not 
convincing. He equates Balor with Beli, but Llew does not 
slay his grandfather as does Lug, nor does Govannon the smith 
nurture Llew Thus the equation (HL 319) 13 true only in the 
correspondence of Govannon to Gavida, while m an older ver- 
sion of the Irish story. Manannan, not Gavida, nurtures Lug 
Other incidents— Llew's misfortune at the hands of Blodeu* 
wedd's lover (the sun overcome by darkness) and Blodeuwedd’s 
transformation by Gwydion into an owl, the bird of darkness 
(dawn becoming dusk or gloaming) — are thus interpreted in 
terms of sun -my ths {UL 384). They are probably the debris of 
Marchen incidents, not true parts of Llew’s mythology More 
over, if Llew is a sun-god equivalent to Lug, why is he not 
associated with the August festival which in Wales corresponds 
to Lughnasadh in Ireland? Thus, whatever Llew’s functions 
were, nU character as a sun-god is not supported, unless the 
Triad reference to his scorching the herbage be regarded as the 
withering of vegetation by the sun’s heat 

According to the Mabinogi y Dylan, as soon as 
he was born and baptized, rushed oft to the sea, 
taking its nature. ‘ Hence he was called Dylan 
Eil Ton (‘‘son of the wave”). Never wave bioke 
undei him.’ His death at the hands of his uncle 
Govannon was lamented by the waves, which 
sought to avenge him, and his grave is ‘ where the 
wave makes a sullen sound’ (Skene, ii 145, 1 . 310) 
But his name and description suggest that ho 
the waves themselves, while two Taliesin poems 
call him ‘son of the sea’ or ‘of the wave’; and 
this is suppoited by popular belief, which regards 
the noise of the waves pressing into the Conway as 
his dying groans (Skene, i. 282, 288 ; Rhys, HL 
387). Probably Dylan was a local sea-god, and 
the Mabinogi references are the dtbns of myths 
explaining the connexion of an anthropomorphic 
sea-god — formerly the sea itself — with Arianrhod 
and Ins murder by Govannon. 

Rhys’s explanation of Dylan as a dark divinity, his rush to 
the sea as darkness * hying away to lurk in the sea/ and his 
death as the equivalent of that of the Fomorian Ruaddn at the 
hand of Goibniu (11 L 387), while Dylan and Llew are respec- 
tively darkness and light, children of a dawn-goddess, is in 
agreement with his scheme of mythological interpretation 
But there is no hint that Dylan has dark traits— he is described 
as blond, and his death is lamented, not praised 

Arianrhod (‘silver wheel’) is called one of the 
three blessed ladies of Prydein (Triads [Loth, ii. 
263]), though her position in the Mabmogi as 
Gwydion’s sister-mistress, passing herself on as a 
virgin, is in contradiction with the title. Perhaps 
she was worshipped as a vngm -goddess, while 
mvth gave her a different chaiaeter; or if, like 
other Celtic goddesses, she was an Earth-goddess, 
she may have had the double character of Artemis 
— a chaste virgin and a fruitful mother. In later 
belief she is associated with the constellation 
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Corona Borealis, which is called Caer Arianrhod 
(Guest, iii. 256). 

* Armnrhod ’ is a place-name which has become a personal 
name, by taking the name ol the goddess’s castle, Caer Arian- 
rhod, In the sense of 1 Arianrhod’a Castle.’ Her real name is 
unknown. 

Govannon the smith is referred to in Knlhwch 
as one whose help must he obtained by the hero 
to wait at the furrow's end to cleanse the iron of 
the plough (Loth, i. 240). Whatever meaning under- 
lies this is unknown. His name (from Cymric gof 
‘smith*) suggests that, like Ir. Goibniu , he was a 
god of smiths, and he is referred to in a Taliesin 
poem as an artificer (Skene, i. 286-7). 

a* The family of Beli. — Beli has four sons — 
Lludd, Caswallawn, Llevelys, and Nynngaw — 
and, in the Mab . of Branwen, Caswallawn takes 
possession of the kingdom in Bran’s absence. 
Geoffrey (iii. 20) makes Heli the father of Lud, 
Cassibellaun, and Nennius, while Beli or Belinus 
is brother and opponent of Brennius (iii. 1), though 
another Belinus is general and counsellor of Cassi- 
bellaun (iv. 3). Here Caswallawn is confused with 
the historic Cassivellaunus, opponent of Caesar, as 
he is in the Triads (Loth, ii. 210). Perhaps Beli 
is the god Belenos of the inscriptions, and all 
Geoffrey’s references may be to him or to persons 
called by his name. The hostility of Caswallawn 
to the race of Llyr may be hinted at in the hostility 
of Belinus and Brennius. Whether any mythic 
significance underlies this is doubtful, and it may 
hint rather at the rivalry of hostile tribes or of 
Goidel and Brython (Anwyl, ZCP i. 287). If Beli 
is a form of Belenos, he would be a god of healing 
and light — perhaps a sun-god — since Belenos is 
equated with Apollo, but there is some evidence 
connecting him with the sea — Bito Beli , ‘ the cattle 
of Beli,* are the waves, and Gwirawt Veli , ‘ the 
liquor of Beli,* is brine. In the Triads he is 
beneficent (Loth, ii. 278). Elsewhere he is im- 
plored as ‘ victorious Beli . . . that will preserve 
the qualities of the honey-isle of Beli* (Skene, 
i. 431). These references do not support Rhys’s 
theory that Beli is a 4 dark * god. 

Caswallawn is a ‘war-king* ( Triads [Loth, ii. 
283]), and he was probably a war-god after whom 
chiefs and kings were called. His personality is 
lost in that of Cassivellaunus — perhaps a leader 
bearing his name. Other Triads appear to mingle 
the dtbris of Ins myths with the pseudo -history of 
the native chief (Loth, ii. 209, 249 ; Myv. Arch . 
403). 

Llfldd Llaw Ereint is the equivalent of Ir. 
Nuada Argetlam, a primitive *Nodens Lam-argen - 
tios (* silver hand *) having become through allitera- 
tion *Lodens Ldm-argentio$> resulting in LI Odd 
Llaw Ereint, while the older form gave a personage 
called Nudd (Rhys, EL 125 ; Loth, i. 265). A clear 
distinction is, however, drawn between LI Odd and 
Nudd, e.g . Gwyn son of Nudd is the lover of Kreid- 
dylad, daughter of Llfldd (Loth, i. 269 ; Skene, i. 
293). Llfldd Llaw Ereint is probably the Llfldd, 
son of Beli, whose kingdom in the tale of LMdd 
and Llevelys is subjected to three plagues : (1) the 
Coranians ; (2) a shriek on May eve which makes 
all land, animals, and women barren; (3) the 
mysterious disappearance of a year’s supply of 
food. Llfldd rias his kingdom of the authors of 
these plagues. This and Llfldd’s liberality in 
giving meat and drink may point to his earlier 
character as a god of growth (for the tale, see 
Guest, iii. 295 ff.; Loth, i. 173 ff.; and cf. Rhys, 
EL 606). London was called Caer Ludd because 
Llfldd rebuilt its walls (Geoffrey, iii. 20), and his 
name is still found in ‘Ludgate Hill,* where he 
was buried. Probably the place was a centre of 
his cult. For Nodens, see § V. 4. 

The Coranians are a hostile race o! warriors in the Triads 
(Loth, ii. 274), but they are obviously superhuman. Their 


name may be connected with cor, * pygmy.’ The plagues may 
correspond to the hostility of the Fomorians to the Tuatha D4 
Danann, since by two of them fertility and plenty are destroyed. 
The story may be based on earlier myths of beings hostile to 
growth and fecundity. The seoond plague occurs on May-day, 
and in a Triad the plague of the Coranians becomes that of 
March Malaen on May 1st (Loth. ii. 278). March may corre- 
spond with the Fomonan More who levied a sacrificial tax on 
Samhain But it is not clear why the plagues should be worst 
at the beginning of summer, when the powers of growth are 
commencing their ascendancy. 

More prominent than Nudd is his son Gwyn, 
whose name, like ‘ Fionn,* means ‘white* or 
‘fail.* His fight with Gwythur for Kreiddylad 
may point to his being a goa of fertility (8 V. 4) ; 
but, if so, he must have become a god of war and 
the chase, smee his character in a poem of the 
Black Book is that of a great warrior (Skene, i. 
293). He was also associated with Annwfn, and 
became, in popular belief, a king of fairyland, like 
the Tuatha D6 Danann. This is seen in the legend 
of S. Collen summoned to the court of Gwyn, king 
of Annwfn on Glastonbury Tor, where he saw a 
wonder land, not unlike that of the Irish Elysium, 
which disappeared when he sprinkled holy water 
(Guest, iii. 325). The story may recall the hostility 
of Christian missionaries to the cult of Gwyn, and 
this may account for the fact that he is also 
associated with Annwfn in its later sense of ‘ hell,* 
and hunts the bouIs of the wicked (Rhys, AL 155). 
A sentence in Kulhwch mediates between the 
pagan and Christian conceptions of Gwyn, for in 
him ‘ God has placed the force of the demons of 
Annwfn (here =“ hell’*) to hinder them from de- 
stroying the people of this world’ (Loth, i. 253). 
In the Triads , Gwyn is a mighty astrologer, like 
Gwydion (Loth, ii. 297). 

5. The Cerridwen cycle. — Save for a reference to 
Taliesin as a bearer of Bran’s head, the Mabmogion 
does not mention this group, which is found in the 
16th cent. Earns Taliesin (from materials of far 
older date) and in the poems of the Book of 
Taliesin . These poems frequently refer to the 
Don, Llyr, and Pwyll groups. The explanation 
may be that all these were local gods with local 
myths, that the Cerridwen cycle was more purely 
Brythonic, and that, after the redaction of the 
Mabmogion , all the groups were mingled in other 
tales, of which the poetic references are the 
reflexion. 

Avagddu, son of Cerridwen (wife of Tegid Voel, 
who dwelt in Lake Tegid), is so ugly that his 
mother resolves to boil for him a cauldron of 
mspiration as a compensation. Gwion Bach is set 
to stir it, and by accident obtains the gift of 
mspiration intended for Avagddu. He flees, pur- 
sued by Cerridwen, and the flight is told in terms 
of the Marchen formula of the Transformation 
Combat. Finally, Gwion, as a grain of wheat, is 
swallowed by Cerridwen as a hen. She cives birth 
to him and casts him into the sea, wliere he is 
found by Elphin and called Taliesin (‘Radiant 
Brow ’). He becomes a bard. The story (for winch 
see Guest, iii. 356 ff.) is thus connected with the 
sporadic Celtic idea of re-birth (see Transmigra- 
tion). The cauldron, Cerridwen as an inspired 
poetess, and Taliesin’s gift of shape-shifting are 
referred to in the poems, and in one of them 
Cerridwen’s hostility to Taliesin and his gift seem 
already to have been stereotyped in the Marchen 
formula so evident in the prose Eanes Taliesin 
(Skene, i. 532). The Cerridwen saga was probably 
composed in a district lying to the south of the 
estuary of the Dyfi (Anwyl, ZCP i. 293). 

Cerridwen ana Tegid, dwelling in Lake Tegid, 
are divinities of the under-water Elysium, and the 
cauldron is the Elysian mystic cauldron, also 
associated with a water-world in the Mab . of 
Branwen (Blest, Abode of [Celtic], § 6 (/)). 
Taliesin has a ‘ chair* in Caer Sidi (Elysium), and 
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seeks to defend it against Cerndwen’s cauldron 
(Skene, i. 275). The poems describe Cerridwen as 
a goddess of inspiration and poetry, probably 
worshipped by bards, with her cauldron as the 
source of inspiration. In its more primitive form 
the cauldron is a symbol of a fertility cult, hence 
Cerridwen must have been a goddess of fertility, 
perhaps an Earth-mother, thus equivalent to Ir, 
Brigit. Or she may have been a corn-goddess, 
since she is described as a goddess of gram in the 
Black Book (Mon. Hist. Brit. 1848, i. 498, ii. 6). 
If the tradition which associates the pig with her 
is genuine, the animal would then be an earlier 
form of the corn-spirit, connected at a later time 
with the corn-goddess (cf. Demeter and the pig ; 
Thomas, BHB xxxviii. 339). Gwion’s obtaining 
inspiration may be a form of the myth of the theft 
of culture from the gods* land, though, since the 
story describes Taliesin’s birth from Cerridwen, 
other myths may have regarded him as her son, as 
Ogma was the son of Brigit. Taliesin is probably 
a god of poetic inspiration, confused with the 6th 
cent, poet Taliesin, who appears to have claimed 
identity with the god whose name he bore. His 
chair was in Caer Sidi, with him was ‘ the inspira- 
tion of fluent and urgent song,’ and he speaks of 
his presence with the gods. Identifying himself 
with the god, he (or tne poets who write in his 
name) describes his creation, his enchantment by 
the gods, and his numerous transformations or re- 
births (Skene, i. 263, 274 f., 276 ff., 278, 282, 286 f., 
309, 632). He also speaks of his presence with 
Arthur when the cauldron was stolen from Annwfn. 
The Taliesin myth may combine the mythologies 
of two separate gods, or, more probably, two 
aspects of this god — as a culture-nero bringing 
inspiration from the gods’ land, and as a son of the 
culture-goddess. The story may point to the 
usurping of the place of a culture-goddess by a 
god ; hence some myths would tell of her hostility 
to him, others how he was her son. The Hanes 
Taliesin would be a later commingling of such 
myths, confusing the god with the poet. 

For Rhys’s equation of Gwion and TalieBin with Ir Finn and 
Omn, see HL 651. Fionn, however, is not re-born as Oisin, but 
as Mongan (LU 133a) 

Tegid is not mentioned further. Creirwy, the 
daughter of the pair, is one who fascinates hei 
lovers (Mpv. Arch. 339) ; she may have been a 
goddess of love. Avagddu is obscurely leferred to 
in the Taliesin poems (Skene, i. 296, 297, 525) ; his 
brother Morvran (‘ sea-crow’) is 1 an obstructor of 
slaughter ’ in a Triad , and at the battle of Camlan 
is thought to be a demon (Skene, ii. 459 ; Loth, i. 
209). He may have been a war-god — his name 
* sea-crow ’ suggesting a similarity with the Irish 
war-goddesses who appeared as birds. 

6. The Arthur group. — The attempt to find in 
the personages of Arthurian romance as a whole 
the old gods of the Brythons seems futile, while 
the attempt to find sun and dawn myths, etc., in 
the romantic incidents of the cycle belongs to that 
mythological interpretation of saga and Marcken 
which is now discredited. In any case, it could 
throw little light on Celtic religion. On the other 
hand, some of its personages probably belong 
to old Divine groups, since they are already 
present in purely Welsh tales like Kulhwch and 
in early Welsh poems which are unconnected with 
the cycle, or in Geoffrey of Monmouth. Perhaps 
& local Brythonic Arthur saga might be postulated 
in which a local Brythonic god or hero called 
Arthur was ultimately fused with the historic 5th to 
6th cent. Arthur, while from it or from Geoffrey’s 
handling of it sprang the great romantic cycle. 
Nennius knows Arthur as a war-chief, but the 
reference to his hunting the Porcus Trovt (the 
Twrch Trwyth of Kulhwch) suggests the mythic 


Arthur. Geoffrey may have partly rationalized 
the local saga here postulated. The main incidents 
given by him — Arthur’s birth due to shape-shifting 
on the part of Uther, his unfaithful wife Guanhu- 
mera (Guinevere), and his final disappearance to 
Avallon (Elysium) — belong to a primitive set of 
incidents told of other Celtic heroes (Nutt, Btan, 
ii. 22 ff.). They were made the mythic framework 
surrounding the personality of Arthur as a local 
Brythonic god or hero. Hence arose the Arthur- 
saga, blending the historic Arthur with the god— 
a saga probably widely known before the rise of 
the romantic cycle, since Arthur is already a 
piominent figure in early Welsh literature. This 
Arthur of tne saga drew to himself many local 
gods and heroes, who figure as his warriors in 
Kulhwch. On the other hand, he is unknown to 
the Mabinogion ; but, as its legends belong to the 
regions of Gwynedd and Dyfed, where Goidelic 
influences prevailed, this may point to the ex- 
clusion of the more purely Brythonic saga from 
those districts. 

Taking the character of Arthur as a whole, 
before his being blended with the historic Arthur, 
he appears as the ideal hero of a local Brythonic 
tribe or tribes, as Cdchulainn or Fionn was to the 
Goidels. He may have been worshipped as & hero, 
or have been an earlier god more and more en- 
visaged as a hero. Rhys (AL 39 ff.) regards the 
early form of his name as Artor , ‘ ploughman,’ bub 
possibly with a wider significance, and equivalent 
to that of the Gaulish Artaius, equated with 
Mercury (for a derivation from arto s> * bear,’ see 
MacBam, Gael. Diet. p. 357). Hence he may have 
been a god of agriculture, who became, like other 
such gods, a war-god or hero. But he was cer- 
tainly regarded also as a cultui e-hero, since he 
stole the magic cauldron from the gods’ land and 
tiled to obtain the swine of March (Skene, l. 264 ; 
Loth, ii. 247) — probably the late form of a myth 
telling how Arthur, like Gwydion, tried to obtain 
swine from the Divine land. He is also a bai d 
(Loth, ii. 216). To this ideal hero’s story would 
be fitted the formulae of the supernatural birth and 
final disappearance to Elysium (latei localized at 
Glastonbury), whence it was believed he w r ould one 
day re-appear. See, further, art. Arthur. 

The Merlin of the romances, famed there for 
nuunc and shape-shifting, for his love for the Lady 
of tne Lake, and his imprisonment by her in a tree, 
a sepulchre, or a tower without walls, already 
appears in Geoffrey as the child of a mortal and a 
supernatuial father, selected as the victim for the 
foundation sacrifice of Yortigern’s tower. He con- 
futes the magi (Druids), shows wdiy the tower 
cannot be built, and utters prophecies To him 
is attributed the removal oi the Giant’s Dance 
(Stonehenge) from Ireland — an aetiological myth 
accounting for the origin of Stonehenge. Finally, 
he figures as the shape-shifter to whom is due 
Arthur’s birth (Geoff, vi. 17-19, vii., vin. 1, 
10-12, 19). Thus he appears as a mighty magi- 
cian, and probably haa a place in the early 
Arthur saga, as he is later prominent in the 
romances. Rhys regards him as a Celtic Zeus or 
the sun, because late legends tell of his disappear- 
ance in a glass house into the sea. The glass house 
is the expanse of light travelling with the sun 
(Merlin), while the Lady of the Lake wdio comes 
to him daily is a dawn-goddess. Stonehenge was 
probably a temple of the Celtic Zeus 1 whose late 
legendary self we have in Merlin’ (HL 154, 158, 
194). Such late legends can hardly be regarded as 
affording safe basis for such views, and their 
mythological interpretation is more than doubtful. 
The sun is never the prisoner of the dawn, as 
Merlin is of the Lady of the Lake. Merlin is 
rather regarded as the ideal magician, perhaps 
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once a god worshipped by magicians or Druids, 
like the Irish divinity of Druidism. Farther than 
this his legend does not carry us, and, as all gods 
were later regarded more or less as magic-workers, 
this interpretation must be regard ea as merely 
tentative. 

Mabon, son of Modron, is associated with Arthur 
in Kulkwch and the Dream of Rhonabtvy. His 
name means * a youth/ and he is probably the 
Maponos equated with Apollo as a goa of health in 
Romano-Bntish and Gaulish inscriptions (Holder, 
ii. 314). His mother’s name, Modron, is a local 
form of Matrons ; hence she was perhaps a river- 

f ;oddess or one of the Matres, goddesses of fertility, 
n the Triads , Mabon is one of the three eminent 
prisoners of Prydein. To obtain his help in hunt- 
ing the magic boar his prison must be found, and 
this is done by animals, m accordance with a 
Marchen formula, while the words spoken by them 
show the long duration of his imprisonment — 
perhaps a hint of his immortality (Loth, i. 260 ff., 
280, n. 216, 244). But he was also regarded as a 
mortal, buried at Nantlle, in Caernarvon, which, 
like Gloucester, the place of his prison, may have 
been a site of his widely-extended cult. 

Kei, who appears m Kulkwch and the romances, 
is probably an old god. In early Welsh poetry his 
prowess in fight is specially signalized — * when lie 
went to battle he fought against a hundred’ (Skene, 
ii. 51). Hence he may have been a war-god, and 
the description of his nature in Kulkwch (‘ IIis 
breath lasted 9 days and 9 nights under water. 
He could remain for the same period without 
sleep. No physician could heal a wound inflicted 
by his sword When he pleased he could make 
lmnself as tall as the tallest tiee in the wood. 
And when it rained hardest, whatever he carried 
remained dry above and below his hand to the 
distance of a handbreadth, so gieat was his natural 
heat. When it was coldest, he was as glowing 
fuel to his companions’ [Loth, l. 225]) may be a 
description of his * battle-fury ’ corresponding to 
that of Ciichulainn. Elton (p. 279), however, 
regai ds it as proof that he was a god of fire 
In Kulkwch and in a late poem (Mpv. Arch. 1 . 176) he la hostile 
to Arthur, and, m the latter, Gwenhwy far (whose ravisher he may 
have been) asserts his superiority to Arthur. Perhaps this is 
evidence of Kei’s having been a god of tribes hostile to those of 
which Arthur was the hero. 

7. Hu Gadarn, the subject of lidiculous Neo- 
Druidic speculations (Davies, Myth, and Rites of 
the Druids , London, 1809), is referred to in the 
Ti'tads as the leader of the Cymry in their wander- 
ings, the teacher of ploughing, and the inventor of 
music and song as tne repository of ancient tradi- 
tions. He divided the Cymry into clans, and drew 
the avanc from Llynn LUonn (the bui sting of 
which had caused a deluge) by means of his oxen, 
identified with men transformed for their sins 
(Loth, 11. 271, 289, 290-291, 298-299; Guest, 11. 
349 tf ). The Triads about him are of late date, 
but they may point to him as a culture-god of 
certain tribes. 

8. British gods of the monuments.— Some of 
these may be identified with the personages just 
considered— Nodens with Llfidd or Nudd, Belenos 
with Beli or Belinus, Maponos with Mabon, Taranos 
(known only on Continental inscriptions) with the 
Taran mentioned in Kulkwch (Lotn, 1. 270). Many 
others, some of them referred to in classical 
writings, have no place in the literature. Thus 
Andrasta is described by Dio Cassius (lxii. 6) as a 
goddess of victory supplicated by Boudicca. Sul 
is equated with Minerva at Bath, and is a goddess 
of warm springs (Solinus, xxii. 10). Others are 
Epona, the horse-goddess, whose cult was wide- 
spread on the Continent ; Brigantia, perhaps the 
Irish Brigit ; Belisama, the name of the Mersey in 
Ftolemy (u. 3. 2), but known as a goddess in 


Gaulish inscriptions. Many inscriptions also refer 
to the Matres. Several gods are eauated with 
Mars, and were probably local or tribal war-gods — 
Caxnulos. known also on the Continent ana per- 
haps to be equated with Cumal, father of Fionn ; 
Belatucadros, ‘ comely in slaughter ’ ; Cocidius, 
Corotiacus, Barrex, Tutatis, and Totatis (perhaps 
the Teufcates of Lucan’s Pharsal. i. 444, from *teuta f 
* tribe’ or people’). Others are equated with 
Apollo in Ins character as a god of healing — 
Anextiomarus (known also at Le Mans), Grannos 
(in an inscription at Musselburgh, but found in 
many Continental inscriptions), Arvalus (also 
equated with Saturn), Mogons, etc. (for these see 
Holder, s.y. ). Most of these, and many others 
occurring in isolated inscriptions, were probably 
local gods, though some, as is seen by their occur- 
rence on the Continent, had a wider popularity. 
In the case of the latter, however, some of the 
inscriptions may be due to Gaulish soldiers quar- 
tered in Britain. 

British divinities and the Tuatha D4 Danann. 

6 n may be equated with Danu, Govannon with 
Goibniu, Llew with Lug, Llyr with Ler, Mana- 
wyddan with Manannan, Bran with Bron, brother 
of Manannan (RCel xvi. 143), Llfidd or Nudd with 
Nuada (Nodens). But there is a further general 
resemblance of the groups to the Tuatha D6 
Danann. They are euhemerized os kings, queens, 
heroes, and heroines, etc., while m Geoffrey and 
the Chronicles a definite period is given to their 
reigns or lives, or, again, they re-appear as saints. 
They are subject to death, and their tombs are 
referred to. Some are regarded as fairies, others 
as magicians. Thus they exactly resemble the 
Irish gods as they appear in the texts, though the 
degradation of their personalities and of their 
myths is more complete in Wales, and the litera- 
ture which treats of them is less copious. There is 
also a general likeness in the functions of the two 
series. They are associated with growth and 
fertility, with depaitments of Nature, with war, 
and with the arts of culture ; and some of them are 
gods of local Other-worlds. In Wales, too, as in 
Gaul and Ireland, certain goddesses seem to have a 

E rominent and independent position — perhaps a 
int of their pre-eminence over gods, which is here 
regarded as characteristic of earlier Celtic religion. 
But it is doubtful whether these divinities, under 
the names bv which we know them, had more 
than a local fame, though parallel divinities with 
similar functions undoubtedly belonged to other 
localities. 

Certain Mabtnogion incidents, especially those of Branwen, 
have InBh parallels The cauldron of regeneration restoring 
warriors to life is like the cauldron of Elysium and the Incident 
of Dlancecht restoring the Tuatha D6 Danann In his well The 
description of Bran as he approaches Ireland is like that of 
MacOecht m * Da Derga’s Hostel * The red-hot iron house in 
which the owners of the cauldron were to be destroyed has a 
parallel m an incident of the Mesce Ulad. But probably these 
are superficial borrowings, due to intercourse between Wales and 
Ireland, and have not tne same importance as the fundamental 
likenesses in name of certain of the divinities. 

10. The incidents of the Mabinogion have an 
entirely local character, as Anwyl has shown ( ZCP 
i. 277, ii. 124, 111. 122), and are mainly associated 
with Dyfed and Gwent, Anglesey, and Gwynedd, 
of which Pryderi, Branwen, and Gwydion are 
respectively the heroic characters. These are the 
districts where a strong Goidelic element prevailed, 
whether these Goidels were original inhabitants 
(Bp. Jones of St. David’s, Vestiges of the Gael in 
Gwynedd , London, 1851 ; Rhys, Trans . of Soc. of 
Cymmrodor , 1894-1895, d. 21), or invaders from 
Ireland (Skene, i. 45 ; Meyer, Trans . Soc . Cym. 
1895-1896, p. 55 If.), or perhaps both. But tney 
had been conquered by Brythons, and had become 
Brythomc in speech from the 5th cent, onwards. 
On account of this Goidelic element, it has been 
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claimed that the personages of the Mabinogxon are 
Goidelic. But omy a few are parallel in name with 
Irish divinities, and the parallel incidents are, on 
the whole, superficial. Hence any theory which 
would account for the likenesses must account for 
the greater differences, and must explain why, if 
th eMabinogion is due to Irish Goidels, there should 
have been few or no borrowings from the popular 
Ossianic or Cdchulainn sagas (for these see Loth, 
i. 202 ; Skene, i. 254), ana why at a time when 
Brythonic elements were uppermost such care 
should have been taken to preserve Goidelic myths. 
If the tales emanated from native Welsh Goidels, 
the explanation might be that they, the kindred of 
the Irish Goidels, must have had a certain com- 
munity with them in Divine names and myths, 
while others of their gods, more local in character, 
would differ in name. Over the whole Celtic area 
we find many local gods, and a few whose names 
are spread everywhere. Or, if the tales are 
Brythonic, the likenesses might result from an 
early community in cult and myth among the 
common ancestors of Goidels ana Brythons (cf. 
Loth, i. 20 ; I. B. John, The Mabmogion , London, 
1901, p. 19). But, as the tales are comparatively 
late, composed when Brythons had overrun these 
Goidelic districts, more probably they contain a 
mingling of Goidelic (Irish or native Welsh) and 
Brythonic materials, though part may come from 
the common Celtic heritage. Llyr, Manawyddan, 
Govannon, etc., would be more or less local Goidelic 
gods ; others may have been local Brythonic 
divinities classed with these as members of the 
different Divine groups. This would explain the 
absence of divinities and heroes of other local 
Brythonic groups from the Mabmogion , e.g. Arthur. 
But, with their growing importance, the latter 
attracted to themselves the personages of the 
Mabinogion and other tales. These are associated 
with Arthur in Kulhtoch , and the D6n group 
mingles with that of Taliesin in the Taliesin poems 
(Anwyl, ZCP ii. 127). Hence Welsh literature, as 
far as it concerns the old religion, may be regarded 
as including both local Goidelic and Brythonic 
divinities, of whom the more purely Brythonic are 
Arthur, Gwyn, Taliesin, etc. 

The following table gives divinities with similar 
names in Ireland, Britain, and Gaul. Italics de- 
note inscriptional names. 


Ireland. 

Britain. 

Gaul. 

Nuada. 

Nudd Hael (?) 
Nodent. 



LI Odd Llaw Ereint. 


Manannan. 

Manawyddan. 


Ler. 

Llyr. 


Luff. 

Miaer. 

Llew or Lieu (?). 

Lugua. 

Medros. 

Og-ma. 

Goibniu. 

Govannon. 

Ogmio*. 

Bron. 

Bran 

Bell, Belenos. 

Brennui(T). 

Belenos. 

Net. 

Neton. 

Danu. 

Ann. 

Dfln. 

Anna(?). 

Anontrsdt , * chariot 


of Ami.' 

Buanann. 


*Buanu 

Brigit. 

Bngantia. 

Bngxndo. 

OumhaL 

CamtUos. 

CamtUos. 

Badb. 

Nemon. 

Nemetona . 

Bodua. 


Mahon, Maponos. 
Belts ama. 

Maponos. 

Belisama. 


Epona. 

Epona. 


Tutatis , Totatxs . 

Teutates. 


Taran. 

Tar ants. 


Anextwmarus. 

Anextxomarus. 


Grarmoi. 

Grannos . 


Mogoni . 

Mogounos. 


Stlvanus . 

Stlvanus . 


Matrei. 

Mattes. 


VII. Anthropomorphism.— i. The gods.— 
Divine images, as well as myths, show that Celtic 
gods had human forms and passions. They fight 
with each other, and pursue amours — often with 


mortals, hence mortals or semi -Divine heroes trace 
descent from them. Many names compounded of 
a Divine name and - genos , ‘bom of,* or - gnatos , 

* son of,’ e.g. Boduogenos, Camulognata, show that 
those who first bore them were regarded as children 
of divinities. St. Augustine ( de Civ. Dei , xv. 23) 
and Isidore of Seville ( Orat . viii. 2, 103) speak 
of Gaulish dusii, impure demons who troubled 
women. These were probably lesser divinities or 
spirits, but the passages show the current belief in 
Divine-human unions. Fairies, in Brittany called 
duz, may be a reminiscence of these. There are, 
however, fewer obscene myths in Irish texts than 
elsewhere. Invisibility and shape- shifting, ascribed 
to the gods, were powers claimed by or attributed 
to Druids, etc. , and are thus reflected back upon 
the gods from the human sphere. Their true 
divinity is found in their control over the universe 
and the destinies of men. In a word, they are 
worshipful beings, to be propitiated by sacrifice 
and prayer, in return for which they fulfil men’s 
wishes, grant fruitfulness, prospenty, and victory, 
or interfere at critical moments to save their 
favourites. On the other hand, they sometimes 
seek the help of mortals, or ask their love, or invite 
them to Elysium. Their superiority is also seen in 
their gigantic stature and their immortal nature, 
though tne latter may have been less inherent than 
obtained from foods and drinks of immortality. 
The Feinn Caoilte contrasts himself with a goddess 
— ‘ She is of the Tuatha D6 Danann who are un- 
fading and whose duration is perennial. I am of 
the sons of Milesius that are perishable and fade 
away* (O’Grady, ii. 203). 

2. Hero-worship. — The Celtic belief in the king 
as a divinity may have arisen from the belief in the 
priest-king as representative of the vegetation- 
spirit. Examples of the former are found in the 
Divine names given to kings (§ VIII ), in the title 
dta talmaide , * terrestrial god,’ given to the mythic 
king Conchobar (L U 1015) ; in the fact that Maricc, 
chief of the Boil, who caused the Gaulish revolt m 
A.D. 69, called himself a god, and, though thrown 
to the beasts, was revered by the people (Tac. Hist . 
n. 61) ; and in the ready acceptance of the divinity 
of the Roman emperors by the Gauls, showing that 
such a cult existed among themselves. Whether 
Aithur, Ciichulainn, Fionn, etc., who, whatever 
else they may have been, were idealized heroes of 
the Celts, ever had a formal cult in their heroic 
capacity is uncertain, though probably divinity 
was ascribed to them (see Feinn Cycle, § 6 (c)). 
Ciichulainn may have been a war-cod, since he is 
associated with war-goddesses, ana is himself a 
great warrior, while he has some of the traits of a 
culture-god — bringing a cauldron and cows from 
the gods’ land, claiming superior knowledge of 
Druidism, bardic science, law, and wisdom, and 
instructing a king in the art of government (Blest, 
Abode of [Celtic] § 6 (/) ; Reel xi. 442 ff. ; IT i. 
213). D’Arhois sees in Ciichulainn and Conall 
Cernach equivalents of the Dioscuri, and claims 
that they are the Smertullos and Cernunnos of 
a Paris monument ( Les Celtes, ch. 7). He also 
sees in Ciichulainn the Esus of another monument 
(t5. p. 63), while the figures on these monuments 
represent incidents of tne Tdin B6 Cualnge , which 
was perhaps known in Gaul. Was Ciichulainn an 
anthropomorphic form of the Brown Bull of the 
Tdinl His life is bound up with that of its calf 
[IT ii. 241) ; his ‘ distortion ’ may reflect the fury 
of the bull in fight. In some folk-versions of the 
Tdin , the bull is his property, and the giant sent 
by Medb to steal it seizes one horn, while the hero 
seizes the other, and it is rent in twain [Celt. Mag . 
xiii. 327, 614). If we could be certain that this 
represents the earlier form of the Tdin, it might 
have originated as a tale explaining actual ritual, 
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in which a bull was the incarnation of a vegetation- 
spirit, slain and eaten by his worshippers. Later, 
this ritual njay have been changed to the sacrifice 
of a bull to a god who was really its anthropo- 
morphic form, and legend would then tell how he 
had slain a bull, which was his favourite sacrificial 
animal. Ciichulainn may have been such a bull- 
god, or the myth of a bull-god may have been 
transferred to him, and out of this the primitive 
form of the Tdin might arise. Such changes m 
cult or in the nature ot a god from beast to human 
form, with the animal as his symbol or otherwise 
associated with him (sometimes slam by him), are 
not uncommon. The slaying of an animal incarna- 
tion of a vegetation-spint was known to the Celts, 
and it may nave given an impulse to animal cults. 
Esus (Ciichulainn?) seems to have been a god of 
vegetation. (For the Tdin, see Windisch, Tdin ; 
and Cuchulainn Cycle. ) 

As to Fionn, his father Cumhal may be Camulos, 
a war-god identified with Mars In Gaul and Britain, 
while Fionn’s surname mac Cumall would then 
resemble Camulogenus, * son of Camulos,’ the name 
of a Gaulish chief (Ceesar, vii. 62). For Arthur, 
Biy thonic hero or god, see § VI. 6. 

VIII. The Divine king and the priest- 
king. — Celtic kings appear to have been regarded 
as representatives or incarnations of gods, and this 
may explain the easy change of gods to kings by 
the annalists. Kings often bore the name of a 

f od, which later became a kingly title. Several 
rish (mythic) kings are called Tfuada, and are 
hardly discriminated from the god (IT lii. 290, 326, 
366-68). In one text nuadat is glossed m rig , * of 
the king,’ as if the name had come to be a title 
(Fled Bricrend, Irish Texts Soc. ii. 88, 177). 
Welsh kings are also called Nudd (Skene, ii. 456). 
Brennos who stormed Delphi, and the mythic 
Brennos who sacked Rome, may have been called 
after the god Bran (cf. the instances of Conchobar 
and Mancc, § VII.). The result of the observance 
or non-observance of the aeasa, or tabus binding 
on Insh kings, throws light on the nature of the 
gods they represented. Observance was followed 
by good seasons, fertility, abundance of cattle and 
fish, and prosperity ; non-observance by the reverse. 
Later, perhaps through Christian influence, these 
were said to result from a king’s personal goodness. 
But the older conception shows that the kings 
represented gods of growth like Nuada. Hence, 
being Divine incarnations, they could not do all 
that other men did. Was the king in primitive 
times slain that, by never growing old, his vigour 
mi^ht be handed on unimpaired to his successor, 
as m the case of Divme kings elsewhere ? This is 
not impossible, but the custom would be transmuted 
into that of the king remaining a king as long as 
he could hold his own against all comers ; or, more 
generally, a slave or criminal would be chosen as 
inock-king and Divme incarnation, and then slain. 
The May-kings of later survivals would be the 
successors of such mock-km^s, themselves the 
succedanea of actual Divine kings. Certain Irish 
bile, or sacred trees, were associated with kings 
whose sceptre was the symbolic branch of such 
trees with which the king’s life was wrapped up. 
It was great sacrilege to cut down these trees (see 
8 X. i). They were, like the kings, representatives 
or dwelling-places of a god (earlier a spirit) of 
vegetation. Other trees, perhaps the succedanea 
of the bile, as the mock-king was of the Divine 
king, were cut down and burned in the Beltane 
fires, in which the human representative may also 
have perished (see Festivals [Celtic]), Before 
cutting them down, it may have been necessary to 
pluck a branch or something growing on them, e g. 
mistletoe. Hence Pliny’s notice of the mistletoe 
nte may be connected with this annual custom. 


The mistletoe or branch was the soul of the tree 
and contained the life of the Divine representative. 
It must be plucked before the tree could be cut 
down or the victim slain. This is hypothetical, 
but Pliny’s account is incomplete — the elaborate 
ritual must have had some other purpose than that 
of the magico-medical use of the mistletoe which 
he describes, or else he is referring to an attenuated 
custom. Human sacrifice had been prohibited, 
and the oxen slain may have been substitutes for 
the man-god of earlier days. In later romantic 
tales a knight carries a bough and challenges all 
comers, or a giant or knight defends a tree from 
which another seeks to pluck fruit or a bough 
(Weston, Legend of Sir Gatvain, 1897, pp. 22, 86 ; 
Trans . Oss . Noc. iii. 113 ff.). These suggest the old 
belief in tree and king as representatives of a god 
of vegetation, and of a ritual like that associated 
with the priest of Nemi (see Frazer, History of the 
Kingship , 1905, and Cook, ‘The European Sky- 
God,* FL xvii.). 

Celtic kings may also have been priest-kings. 
The Galatian Celts had 12 rulers (* tetrarchs’) of 
provinces who, with 300 men, formed the council 
of the nation, which met at a place called Dm- 
nemeton. This meeting resembles that of the 
Druids in a consecrated place (Caesar, vi. 13), while 
its representative character and the fact that Dru - 
nemeton was a consecrated place (nemeton) and 
that the syllable Dm - is again found in Druid, 
may point to the fact that these ‘ tetrarchs ’ had 
also a priestly character. The wife of one was a 
riostess ; another tetrarch, Deiotarus (‘divine 
ull ’), was skilled in augury (Plutarch, Virt. Mul . 
20 ; Cicero, de Div. i. 16, ii. 36), while certain 
Gauls were chosen as the priest-kings of Pessinus 
in the 2nd cent. B.C., possibly because such an 
office was not unknown to them (Jullian, p. 100). 
The mythic king Ambicatus and his nephews, 
Bellovesus and Segovesus, founders of colonies, 
seem to have consulted the gods with priestly help, 
and the British queen Boudicea bad priestly 
functions (Livy, v. 34 ; Dio Cass. lxii. 6). There 
may be a reminiscence of the priest- or magician - 
king period in the fact that in Welsh story kings, 
or gods euhemerized as kings, are the greatest 
magicians (Loth, i. 92, 11711*., ii. 229), just as the 
Irish Manannan is in legend king of Man and a 
great magician. It is significant of an archaic 
state of things that some of these teach their art 
to a sister’s son. The differentiation between the 
offices of priest and king may not have been 
simultaneous over the Celtic area, and perhaps w as 
never complete. Where it did take place, certain 
of the Druids would occupy the place of the priest- 
king as representative of a god. The references m 
Irish texts to the king’s influence on fertility may 
be reminiscent of the earlier period, unless kings 
asserted this right as against fcne Druids. Yet the 
Druids claimed powers over nature and growth, 
and were regarded as superior to kings (Dio Chrys. 
Or at. 49; XL 93), while the name he/myoOtovs, coupled 
with that of ‘ Druids ’ by Greek writers (in Diog. 
Laert. I. prooem. i.), may imply some notion of 
divinity, and that they had taken the place of the 
earlier pnest-kings (see Druids, § 6). Again, since 
to women belong the early processes of agriculture, 
a female spirit or goddess of vegetation would have 
a female representative. But, when the gods 
superseded goddesses or the latter became their 
consorts, the priest-king would take the place of 
the female representative, who, however, may 
have remained as the bride in the rite of the sacred 
marriage. But conservatism would retain sporadi- 
cally female cults of a goddess of vegetation, and 
these would account for such rites as those of the 
Namnite women, one of whom was yearly slain ; 
for the presence of the May-queen alone in certain 
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folk-survivals; and for many Celtic female cults 
from which men were excluded (see Festivals 
[Celtio]). 

IX. Worship of THE dead .— Celtic burial 
customs suggest a cult of the dead (§ XVI.). The 
heads of the slain were offered to the ‘ strong 
shades,’ and bards sang their praises (Sil. Ital. v. 
852 ; Lucan, i. 447). Where mythio heroes were 
honoured as eponymous tribal ancestors watching 
over the tribe, a cult of ancestors may be suspected. 
The tombs of dead kings, on whom tribal prosperity 
depended, were sacred places (Amm. Marc. xv. 10. 

7 ; Joyce, SH i. 45 ; cf. § V. 3). Archaeological 
researches, as well as folk-survivals, show that the 
family cult of the dead centred in the hearth — the 
Celtic brownie of the hearth being in some aspects 
a successor of the ancestral ghost (Bulliot, Fomlles 
du mont Beuvray , Autun, 1899, i. 76, 396 ; Deeh6- 
lette, BA xxxii. [1898] 63, 245; Le Braz 2 , ii. 67 ; 
see Fairy). Other survivals point to a more 
extended cult of the dead (Wilde, Anc. Legends , 
1887, p. 118 ; Curtm, Tales of the Fairies and the 
Ghost World, 1895, p. 54 ; Le Braz 2 , i. 229, ii. 47 5 
FL iv. 357). A yearly cult of the dead took place 
on Samhain eve, 31st Oct., traces of which remain 
in popular belief and custom ; while in Ireland, on 
the anniversary of the burial of chiefs or kings, 
feasts w T ere held — the festival of Lughnasadh is 
sometimes said to have been founded thus. See 
also Festivals (Celtic) ; Ancestor - worship 
(Celtic). 

X. Nature-worship, animal-cults , totem- 
ism — 1. Most Celtic divinities were evolved from 
the various parts of Nature personified or from 
Nature- spirits, but the cult of the latter still went 
on in that primitive fashion which is found as a 
lower stratum in all religions. Evidence of it 
exists in folk-survivals, in ecclesiastical denuncia- 
tions of these, in scattered notices in Irish texts, 
and in a few inscriptions. The sea, rivers, wells, 
mountains, trees, sun, moon, stars, and winds, or 
the spirits of these, were worshipped, invoked in 
magic runes, or called to witness oaths (LL 136 ; 
BCel vi. 168, xxii. 400; D’Ach^ry, SpiciL, Paris, 
1661, v. 216 fF.). Departmental spirits of Nature 
survived in later times as fairies or demons, and 
elements of the cult may be traced, e.g., in the 
Sabbat. 

{a) Manannan, the sea-god , was first the sea 
itself, and an animistic view of the sea prevailed. 
Its moaning told of its sympathy with the dying or 
dead, its roaring was prophetic of certain events, 
and both could he interpreted by poets, hence the 
shore was ‘a place of revelation of knowledge’ 
( BCel xxvi. 9 ; Rhys, HL 387 ; Joyce, FN i. 195). 
This view of the sea led the Continental Celts to 
beat back the high tides with weapons (Aelian, 
xii. 23; Aristotle, Ethics, iii. 7, Eudem. Ethics , 
iii. 1). 

(6) Gods (Danuvius, Bormanus, etc.) and god- 
desses (Devona, Serona, Bormana, etc.) of rivers 
and fountains were worshipped. At first, as 1 iver- 
names derived from *deiva, 4 divine,’ *mdtSr, 
4 mother,’ Bhow, rivers themselves were regarded 
as Divine or as fertile mothers ; later, divinities 
were associated with them, and some Celtic proper 
names show that descent from a river or river-god 
was believed in. Springs and wells were also 
Divine, and gave gifts of fertility and healing, and 
no aspect of the earlier cult has survived so 
markedly as this — the well, however, being now 
put under the protection of a saint. Some Celtic 
myths show the danger of women’s intrusion on 
wells (Rhys, CFL i. 392), but more often they are 
guardians of wells (Skene, ii. 59 ; O’Grady, i. 233 ; 
Le Braz 2 , i. p. xxxix), and this survives in the 
custom of a woman being sometimes charged with 
the care of a holy well. Costly offerings were 


thrown into lakes or rivers (Strabo, IV. i. 13) ; shrines 
were built on river banks, and ex-votos have been 
found in large numbers near them (Reinach, BF 
355). Human sacrifices may have been made to 
rivers, as various traditions suggest. Animals 
were regarded as water- divinities ; the water- horso 
and bull may be reminiscences of these, while 
Epona, the horse-goddess, was associated with 
rivers. Fish tenanting certain rivers or wells were 
sacrosanct. In cases of healing at sacred wells the 
ritual is still invariable, wherever found, and has 
probably changed little since pagan times. The 
waters of wells also gave fertility, and oracles were 
drawn from them or from the animals living in 
them. 

(e) Tree-worship is associated with the cult of the 
oak, which formed the Celtic image of Zeus (Max. 
Tyr. Diss. viii. 8), and had a sacrosanct character 
(Pliny, HN xvi. 44). It may have been regarded 
as embodying the spirit of vegetation, and as such 
was cut down ana burned m the annual Mid- 
summer fires which magically aided the sun (see 
Festivals [Celtic]). Hence it would easily be 
associated with a sun- or sky-god — the Celtic Zeus. 
In Ireland the ash and yew rather than the oak 
w’ere venerated, though daur, 4 oak,’ is once glossed 
dia, 4 god ’ (Stokes, BCel i. 259), and certain trees 
called bile, associated with kings, were too sacred 
to be cut down or burned ( BCel xv. 420 ; Keating, 
p. 556 ; Joyce, PN i. 499). Forests were divinized 
(Dea Ardmnna of the Ardennes, Dea Abnoba of 
the Black Forest, CIL vi. 46 ; CIBhen. 1654, 1683), 
while groves were the temples of the Celts (§ XIV. ). 
Groups of trees (the Sex Arbores of Pyrenrean 
inscriptions), single trees (Fagus Dens), or spirits 
of trees ( Fates Dervones) were the objects of a cult. 
Trees were associated with wells and burial- 
mounds, and in some cases a totemistic character 
may have been ascribed to trees, or a tree-spirit 
was regarded as an ancestor, since tribes are named 
after them, e.g . the Eburones (from *eburo$, 4 yew ’), 
and some personal names suggest descent from a 
tree, e.g . Dergen (*Dervogenos), ‘son of the oak,’ 
Guerngen (* Vemogenos), ‘son of the alder,’ while 
men are sometimes called after trees ( BCel x. 173 ; 
Jullian, p. 41 ; d’Arbois, Les Celtes , 52). The late 
survival of tree-cults is seen in the denunciations 
by councils and in sermons, and in the hostility 
which Christian missionaries met with in trying to 
cut down sacred trees (D’Ach^ry, Spic, v. 215 ; 
Sulp. Sev. Vita S. Mart. p. 457). 

(d) Pliny’s reference to the mistletoe rite was 
foundation for much speculative nonsense by earlier 
writers on Celtic religion. All he says is that 
on the sixth day of the moon the Druids, clad m 
w hite robes, cut it with a golden sickle, while it 
w r as caught in a white cloth. Two white bulls 
were sacrificed, and prayer was made that ‘ God ’ 
would make his gift prosper with those on whom 
he had bestowed it (HN xvi. 44). The account is 
vague and incomplete. Nothing is said of the 
purpose of the rite save that the plant is called 
‘all-healer’ (as it is still in Celtic speech), that it 
was a remedy against poison, and that a potion 
made from it and given to animals made them 
fruitful. Nor does he say who the ‘god ’was to 
whom prayer was made. We may conjecture that, 
as the plant is still culled on Midsummer eve for 
magical purposes, it was especially associated w r ith 
the Midsummer festival, and that it was regarded 
as the life of the oak (cf. Gael, sugh an deraich, 

* sap of the oak,’ i.e. mistletoe) or of the spirit or 
god of vegetation in the oak, which could not be 
cut down or burned till the plant was culled (see- 
§ VIII. ; Festivals [Celtic] ; GB* iii. 327). Other 
sacred plants were used for medical purposes » 
though the ritual employed m culling them and 
the method of use were magical. Silence, ntual 
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purity, a certain method of uprooting the plant, | 
and occasionally sacrifice were all necessary. The 
plants were used as charms and medicines (Pliny, 
JTN xxiv. 11, xxv. 9). The magical use of plants 
is mentioned in Irish texts, and in modem folk- 
custom they are employed as charms as well as 
medicines (O’Grady, ii. 126 ; Harl. MS, 6280, §§ 33- 
36, 123 ; Carmichael, Carmma Gadeltca , Edinburgh, 
1900 ; Sauvfi, RCel vi. 67). 

(e) Earlier Animism had associated spirits with 
conspicuous stones, just as megalithic monuments 
were believed to be tenanted by ghosts. Such 
stones, the objects of a cult, appear in the Irish 
texts with magical qualities. They float on water, 
speak, sing, or shriek like the Lia Fail — the 
traditional coronation stone. The nature of the 
cult is unknown, but m recent folk- custom libations 
of milk were poured on ‘ Gruagach * stones. 
Whether an earlier divinity lurks under this name, 
applied to giant, brownie, etc., is uncertain (see 
CrCurry, MS Mat . 387, 393 ; Nutt-Meyer, §§ 17, 
18; RCel xii. 57? Hartland, FL xiv. ‘The Voice 
of the Stone of Destiny.* For the magical use of 
stones, cf. § XV. and see Stones [Celtic]). 

3. Animal-cults.— The cult of animals originated 
in the period when men worshipped the animals 
which tnev hunted or reared — in the latter case, or in 
the case of animals not hunted, slaying one periodi- 
cally to obtain its Divine benefits (cf. 3 (b)). Cult 
led to domestication ; but even in the period when 
domesticated animals were freely slaughtered, the 
older sacramental rite survived in the religious 
aspect of this slaughter (§ XIII. 1). The cult of 
animals, with a few exceptions, gave place to that 
of anthropomorphic divmities of animals, with 
these animals as their symbols, sacrificial victims, 
etc., this evolution leading to the removal of re- 
strictions on slaying and eating the animal. Tins 
earlier slaying ana sacramental eating in cults 
observed by men may have led to a similar usage 
with human or animal victims representing femfue 
vegetation- or corn-spirits among women, m whose 
hands the primitive forms of agriculture lay. On 
the other hand, as men began to take part m such 
female cults, the fact that such spirits were female, 
or were coming to be regarded as goddesses, may 
have led to some of the animal-divmities being 
regarded as female (cf. Epona, the horse-goddess). 
But, with the increasing participation of men in 
agriculture, divinities of growth and agriculture 
would tend to be regarded as male, while, as the 
two cults coalesced, the Divine animal and the 
animal representative of the corn- or vegetation- 
spirit would not be differentiated. Yet the earlier 
aspect was never quite lost sight of ; witness the 
Corn-mother, and anthropomorphic goddesses of 
fertility (see art. Animals, and also art. Festivals 
[Celtic]). 

(a) A swine-god Moccus, equated with Mercury, 
was known in Gaul, and the boar was a religious 
symbol and represented m images, though in one 
of these, ridden by a Celtic Diana, the animal has 
become the symlJol of a goddess (Holder, ii. 603 ; 
Tac. Germ . 46 ; Pennant, Tour in Scotland 4 , 1776, 
p. 268 ; Reinach, BF 255, Cultes, mythes , et rel . , 
Paris, 1905, i. 45). In Irish myth, monstrous swine 
are eaten at feasts, and swine are the immortal 
food of the gods [IT i. 99, 256). These, with the 
monstrous Twrch Trwyth hunted by Arthur 
(8 VI. 6), may be reminiscences of earlier swine- 
gods. In Welsh myth the swine is brought from 
the gods* land. This cult may have been connected 
with totemism, and, if it led to domestication, the 
animal would be preserved and not generally 
eaten. Certain branches of the Celts have 
abstained from eating swine’s flesh (Pans. vii. 
xvii. 10 [Galatia]), and there was and still is a 
prejudice against it in some parts of the Highlands; 


while in the myth of Diarmaid (§ 3) the boar is a 
totem animal. Elsewhere it was reared for sale 
and eaten (Strabo, IV. iv. 3), perhaps because its 
old sacredness was passing away, or because many 
clans would not regard it as a sacred totem. The 
swine was placed, sometimes alive, in Celtic graves 
(. UAnthrop . vi. [1895] 584; Greenwell, Brit. 
Barrows, Oxford, 1877, p. 274; Arch . Rev. ii. 
120). , . v 
( 0 ) The bull appears on coins and in bronze 
images, often with three horns — a symbol of 
divinity (Plutarch, Marius , 23; Keinach, BP 277). 
A bull with three cranes occurs on an altar found 
at Paris, with the inscription Tarvos trigaranos 
( garanos , ‘ crane ’). On another side Esus cuts 
clown a tree. On another altar, found at Tr&ves, a 
god cuts down a tree in which are a bull’s head and 
three birds. Reinach has shown that this unites 
the two representations of the Paris altar ( Cultes , 
i. 234 ff.), while d’Arbois (RCel xix. 246) sees in 
these a reference to incidents of the Tdm. The 
bull is the Brown Bull of Cfialnge, Esus is 
Cfichulainn cutting down a tree to intercept his 
enemies, the birds are the Morrigan in her triple 
form. Some facts support the view that the 
Cfichulainn cycle was known in Gaul — the chief 
of the Helvn was Donnotaurus (Coesar, vii. 65), 
equivalent to Bond tarbh, one of the bull’s names. 
This mythic bull and its rival were re-mcarnations 
of swine-herds of the sid- folk, %.e, they had a 
Divme origin (IT lii. 235). But the bas-reliefs 
may merely represent ritual actions or myths upon 
which the incidents of the Tdin were later founded. 
Place-names, like Tarvedum, Tarvisus, etc., point 
to a wide-spread bull-cult over the Celtic area. 
Later the Divme bull became the symbol of an 
anthropomorphic divinity (cf. the bull with the 
god Medros [ CIL xiii. 6017]). 

(c) To the cult of the horse succeeded that of 
the horse-goddess Epona (from *epo-s , ‘ horse ’), who 
is represented as riding, feeding colts, or surrounded 
by horses. She was protectress of horses, of winch 
the Gauls were great breeders, as well as of all 
who had to do with horses or mules (‘mulionum 
dea’ [scliol. ad Juv. vni. 157]). Epona, whose 
cult and monuments spread far and wide, is some- 
times associated with, or represented with the 
symbols of, the Matres. Hence she had come to 
be regarded as a goddess of fertility. With her, 
too, seems to have been merged a river-goddess 
— the river being conceived as a rushing steed — or 
such a goddess may on that account have been 
associated with horses and called Epona (Holder, 
1. 1447 ; Reinach, Epona , Paris, 1895). A horse- 
god Rudiobus and a mule-god Mullo, equated with 
Mars, were also worshipped ( CIL xiii. 307 1 ; Holder, 
s.v.). The horse was sacrificed at the Midsummer 
festivals, probably as representing a god of 
fertility (Festivals [Celtic]). 

(d) The goddess Damona may have been an 
animal-divinity if her name is derived from 
*damatos, ‘sheep,* cognate to the Welsh dafad , 
‘sheep,* and Gael, damh , ‘ox.* A cult of the 
stag is suggested by monuments of anthropo- 
morphic gods like Cemunnos with stag’s horns 
(§IV.). 

(e) A bear-cult gave place to that of a bear- 
goddess, Dea Artio (*artos, ‘bear*), whose cult 
is commemorated m the famous bears of Berne 
(Holder, i. 227 ; Reinach, Cultes , i. 57). Andarta 
(‘strong bear’?, d’Arbois, RCel x. 165) may have 
been another local bear-goddess, while Artaios, 
equated with Mercury (CIL xii. 21991, may have 
been a bear-god. Place-names derived from *arto$ 
show a wide-spread cult of the bear, and personal 
names, like Welsh Artkgen, Ir. Artigan (= *Arti- 
genos , ‘ son of the bear *), point to a belief in human 
descent from a bear-god. 
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( f ) A homed serpent occurs with twelve Roman 
goas on an altar at Mavillv ( BA , 1897, p. 313), 
The serpent is also the symbol of the under-world 
god of fertility (Reinach, BF 195], and its asso- 
ciation with this god may result irom its having 
been worshipped as a chthonian animal. The horn 
or ram’s head with which it is often represented is 
doubtless a symbol of divinity like the third horn 
of bull or bear, or, if the ram was sacrificed in the 
cult of the dead (BA xxxii. [1898] 63, 245), it might 
be associated with the chthonian serpent. Reinach 
is disposed to connect the homed serpent with the 
* egg r produced by serpents (Pliny, HN xxix. 12), 
as dislocated elements of a myth resembling that 
of the Orphic Zagreus (Divine serpents producing 
an egg whence came a horned snake), ana to find a 
common origin for both in a Celtic element in 
Thrace (BA xxxv, 210). Homed serpents, how- 
ever, occur in many other mythologies. An Irish 
cult of serpents may be hinted at in the two-headed 
serpents seen in Elysium (IT i. 205). Snakes were 
burned in late survivals of the Midsummer fires in 
France (Festivals [Celtic]). 

(g) Other Divine animals were associated with 
the cult of the waters (§X. i), while the use of 
certain beasts and birds in divination points to 
their sacred and probably Divine character. A 
cult of bird-gods may lurk behind the Divine name 
Bran, * raven,’ and the reference to the magic birds 
of Rhiannon in the Triads . 

On the whole subject of animals in religion, see 
art. Animals in vol. i. 

3. Traces of totemism. — Certain data point to 
the existence of totemism among the Celts, or of 
conditions out of which totemism was elsewhere 
developed (though some of the instances may be 
due to animal- or plant- worship). These are (a) 
tabued animals, (b) animal sacraments, (c) animal 
descent, and (d) exogamy. 

(a) Animal tabus . — Besides the Celtic dislike of 
swine’s flesh— perhaps totemic in origin— may be 
noted the tabu on killing and eating the hare, hen, 
and goose among the Britons. Ctesar (v. 12) says 
they were bred for amusement— an undoubted 
error for the breeding of sacred animals which 
were not eaten. The nare was used for divination 
by Boudicca, and a sacred character still attaches 
to that animal in Wales, where it is some- 
times ceremonially killed and eaten (Thomas, BHR 
xxxviii. 320-1). In Devon a ram or lamb is 
ceremonially slain and eaten ; the eating confers 
luck (Gomme, Village Community , 1890, p. 113). 
The ill-luck believed to follow the killing of 
certain animals may be reminiscent of old tabus 
(Thomas, op . cit. 366). Fish were not eaten by the 
Pictish Meat® and Caledonii (perhaps a totemic 
restriction), and a dislike of fresh-water fish existed 
among 18th cent. Highlanders (Dio Cass, lxxvi. 12 ; 
Logan, Scottish Gael , 1876, ii. 125). Certain fish 
in sacred wells were tabu and gave oracles (§ X. x). 
Heron’s flesh was disliked in Ireland, and it was 
unlucky to kill a swan in some parts of Ireland 
and in the Hebrides (Joyce, SH ii. 529; Martin, 
Descr . of W. Islands , 1716, p. 71). Fatal results 
following the slaying or eating of an animal with 
which the slayer was connected by name or 
descent, i.e. by totemic relation, occur in Irish 
sagas in the cases of Conaire, Ciichulainn (‘hound 
of Cu’), and Diarmaid, to whom it was tabu to 
kill respectively a bird, a dog, and a boar (BCel 
xxii. 20, 24, 390-1, iii. 74; Joyce, OCB 334 IF.). 
Here an earlier clan totemism would seem to have 
been later connected with a mythic hero. Another 
example may be found in tne tale of the men 
changed to badgers whom Cormac slew and brought 
to his father Tadg to eat. Tadg refused the food 
because they were transformed men and his cousins 
'{IT iii. 385). Tadg’s loathing arises from the fact 


that the badgers are men— a common idea in myths 
explanatory of misunderstood totenuc usage, but 
the idea of relationship between a man and his 
totem was not forgotten, since the badgers are said 
to be his cousins. Popular beliefs m lucky or 
unlucky animals, in omens drawn from them, etc., 
may be partially based on totemic usage. 

(0) The ceremonial eating of a sacred (totem) 
animal may underlie the tale of the eating of 
mac Dathoe boar (IT i. 96), and the belief that 
swine were the immortal food of the gods. Frazer 
has argued (GB % ii, 442 ff.) from analogous cases 
elsewhere that the custom of * hunting the wren* 
in Celtic regions, carrying it from house to house, 
preserving a feather in each house, eating it 
ceremonially, or solemnly burying it, may be an 
instance of sacramental communion with a slam 
god in animal form. In any case it has a strong 
totemic aspect. A sacramental eating of a sacrea 
pastoral animal probably took place in early times 
at Samhain (§ XIII. x). 

(c) The traces of animal or tree descent referred 
to above may be totemistic, though, where a 
personal name implies such descent, the connexion 
with totemism would be indirect, if the name was 
derived from the earlier clan totem name (see 
below). Other clan names of this kind are those 
of the Bibroci of S.E. Britain, a beaver clan 
(*bebros, ‘beaver’), the Eburones, the yew-tiee 
(*eburos) clan, and Irish clans with animal names 
— ‘calves,* ‘griffins,’ ‘red deer’ (O’Curry, MCAI 
ii. 208). The Fir Bile } ‘ men of the tree,’ were so 
named from the sacred Tree of Datln (BCel xvi. 
279). Instances of lycanthropy associated with 
certain families or clans (Gir. Camb. Top. Hib . n. 
19 ; IT ill. 376) may be based on clan totemism — 
the belief in lycanthropy (av.) easily attaching 
itself to local wolf-clans. The stories of Cormac 
mac Art suckled by a she- wolf, of Lugliaid mac 
Con, ‘son of a wolf-dog,’ suckled by that animal, 
and of Oisin, whose mother was a fawn (O’Grady, 

ii. 286, 538; Campbell, The Fians , 1891, p. 78), 
may be totemistic m origin, as may be also 
travellers’ tales of the Irish taking wolves as god- 
fathers and praying to them. Bands of warriors 
at the battle of Cattiaeth, described in Aneunn’s 
Gododm, were called dogs, wolves, bears, and 
ravens, and Owein’s band of fighting ravens may 
have been a raven clan (Guest, Mob. ii. 409 ff.). 
Groups of Dalriad Scots bore animal names — 
‘Little Goat ’clan, ‘Fox’ clan — while the animal 
or plant badges of clans and animal ensigns of 
older Celtic groups may be totemic. On coins an 
animal on horseback is figured, perhaps leading a 
clan, as birds led the Celts to the Danube area, 
and these would then depict myths of the leading 
of a clan to its present territory by the clan totem- 
animal (Blanchet, i. 166, 295, etc.). These myths 
may survive in legends of an animal showing a 
saint where to build his church (Rees, Cambro - 
British Saints , Llandovery, 1853, pi). 293, 323, 
453 ; Jocelyn, VitaS. Kentigern ,, ed. Forbes, Edin. 
1874, c. 24). 

Celtic warrior* wore horned helmets ; and Insh myths speak 
of men with cat, dog, or goat heads (IT ui. 886 , Rhv s, UL 
593), perhaps men wearing a head-gear of the skin or head of 
clan totem-animals, and later remembered as monstrous beings. 
The horned helmets would be dem ed from the same custom. 
Solmus says the Britons wore animal skins before going into 
battle, and these may have been skins of the animal under 
whose protection they placed themselves ( Mon H 1 st Bnt . 1848, 
p x). The * form* of beasts, birds, and fishes ’ which the Piets 
tatued on their bodies (Herodian, hi 14. 8 ; Duald Mac Firbis 
in Irish Nsnntus, Dublin, 1848, p vii) may have been totem 
marks, while the painting of their bodies with woad by the 
Southern Britons may have been of the same character, though 
Caesar's words (v. 14) hardly indicate this. Certain marks on 
faces figured on Gaulish coins seem to be tatu marks (ZCP 

iii. 331). 

Personal names in -genos> 4 son of,’ — *Artigenos, 
‘son of the bear’ ; “Brannogenos, ‘ son of the raven * ; 
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*Cunogenos (Congan), ‘ son of the dog* ; “Vidugenos, 
•son of the tree r (Holder, s.w.) — suggest a period 
when it was thought that men, animals, and plants 
were alike or might be related, such names 
remaining long after the idea itself had passed 
away. Whether these names are relics of clan 
totemism, however, is uncertain. Rhys ( CB 4 , p. 
267) argues from the frequency of names like 
Cdr6i, ‘hound of Roi,* Cii Corb, ‘ Corb’s hound,* 
Mac Con, ‘hound’s son,* Maelchon, ‘hound’s slave’ 
(of. Welsh Gwrgi y ‘ man-dog ’), that there existed 
a dog totem or god, not of tne Celts but of a pre- 
Celtic race. Tins assumes that totemism could 
not be Celtic, while here again the names are of 
individuals, not clans. 

(d) Exogamy and the counting of descent through 
females aie closely connected with totemism, and 
traces of both are round among the Celts. Whether 
the Piets were Celtic or not is still arguable, but 
the probability is that they were. These customs 
survived m their royal house, the kingship passing 
to a brother by the same mother or to a sister’s 
son. The king’s father was never king and was 
often a ‘ foreigner ’ (for other Aryan instances, see 
Frazer, Kingship , p. 241). Traces of this are also 
found in Ireland and Wales (Stokes, RCel xvi. 
148 ; Rhys- Jones, Welsh People , 1899, p. 44), while 
Livy (v. 34) describes how the mythic king 
Ambicatus sent not his own, but his sister’s sons to 
found new kingdoms. Traces of the matriarchate 
are found in Irish and Welsh Divine groups called 
after their common mother — Danu, Domnu, DOn, 
Anu, ‘ mother of the gods ’ ; in the fact that the 
eponymous ancestor of the Scots is a woman, 
Scota ; and that gods and heroes have a matronymic, 
the father’s name being omitted — Lug mac 
Ethnend, Conchobar mac Nessa, Indech son of D6 
Domnann, Diarmaid na (descendant of) Duibne, 
Muirchertach mac Erca, Mabon son of Modron; 
while a man is sometimes called not by his own 
name, but ‘so and so’s husband’ (IT lii. 407, 409). 
Goddesses and heroines have a high place, and 
frequently choose their own lovers or husbands. 
Thus a general custom was later confined to the 
royal house or preserved in Divine myths. Perhaps 
certain cases of incest (Stiabo IV. v. 4 ; RCel xu. 
235, 238; LL 124, 131 ; Rhys, HL 308; Loth, i. 
134 ff.) maybe explainable by earlier permissible 
unions under totem law, which would be regarded 
as incestuous when totemism had declined, while 
tradition would exaggerate them into worse forms, 
e.g . brother- sister unions (though these may have 
been customary in the royal house and then 
reflected back on Divine personages). The poly- 
andry which existed m Britain (Caesar, v. 14 ; cf. 
sporadic instances in Ir. sagas), and possible com- 
munity of women among the Pictish Caledonii and 
Meatoe (Dio Cass, lxxvi. 12), may simply have been 
marriage customs regulated by totemism ; and, if 
the couvade was a Celtic institution (cf. ‘The 
Debility of the Ultonians,* E. Hull, p. 97 ; 
Jullian, p. 64), it would point to the former 
existence of the matriarchate. 

There is thus among the Celts a certain amount 
of evidence for totem usage or of the elements 
which elsewhere compose it. To explain it as 
pre-Celtic, or to say that the Irish sagas had been 
coloured by aboriginal customs (Zimmer, Zeit d. 
Savigny-Stiftung , Weimar, 1893, xv. 209), 1 is to 
neglect the fact that the customs in question were 
bound up with Celtic life, while it leaves unex- 
plained the influence of such alleged pre-Celtic 
customs on a people whose customs, ex hypothesi , 
were totally different. 

See also papers by Gomme, Arch. Rev.. 1889, pp. 217, 861, and 
Thomas, RUR xxxvm 295 In these, however, the survivals 


i Zimmer’s paper is translated under title 1 Matriarchy among 
the Piets,’ in Henderson, Leabhar nan Glewnn, n.d. 


are oredited on the whole to pre-Celtic peoples. See Beinaoh*s 
suggestive paper, *Les Oarnassiers androphages dans l’art 
gano-romain,’ Cuites, mythes , et rel. i. 279. 

XI. Cult of weapons.— The hammer or mallet 
held by the Celtic ‘god with the hammer,’ or 
Dispater, or represented on monuments, is probably 
a symbol of Divine creative power, and points to 
an old cult of the hammer. The god with the 
hammer had been preceded by a hammer-god. A 
cult of the axe is suggested by the symbol of the 
axe and the words stw ascia aedicare on tombs in 
Gaul (CIL xiii. 256), while the axe appears in the 
hands of the god Esus on two altars (see § X. 2). 
Weapons were personified by the Celts and believed 
to be alive or tenanted by spirits (or demons, 
according to the Christian chronicler [d’Arbois, v. 
175, 275]). Magic powers were ascribed to the 
weapons of gods and heroes, and an actual worship 
of weapons is referred to by an Irish chronicler 
(O’Curry, MCAI ii. 264). On Gaulish coins a 
sword is sometimes figured, stuck in the ground, 
or driving a chariot, or with a warrior dancing 
before it; or a dancing warrior has an axe or 
sword in his hand — a ritual act like that described 
by Spenser as performed by Irish warriors in his 
day, while they said prayers or incantations before 
the weapon stuck m the ground (Blanchet, L 
160-1 ; Spenser, View of the State of Ireland , ed. 
1809, p. 97). Swords were persistently addressed 
in songs by the Irish (RCel xx. 7), or oaths were 
taken by them (Atlantis , i. 371). Such songs, of 
which traditional remains are known in Brittany, 
represent the chants of the ancient cult. Finally, 
the Divine sword re-appears in mystic form as the 
‘ glaive of light ’ of Arthurian romance and Celtic 
folk-tales. 

XII. COSMOGONY.— The Druids taught many 
things about the universe and its form (Caesar, vf. 
14), but their teachings did not survive. Possibly 
they held that the earth was supported by moun- 
tains or pillars, as a high mountain near the source 
of the Rhone was called the ‘ column of the sun * 
(Avienus, 644 ff.), and was perhaps regarded as 
supporting the sky. An allusion to such a myth, 
of which traces survive in folk-belief, may under- 
lie the phrase ‘pillars of the world’ used of SS. 
Patrick and Brigit (IT i. 25 ; Gaidoz, ZCP i. 27). 
The Irish Druids claimed to have made sun, moon, 
earth, and sea (Ant. Laws of Ireland , Dublin, 
1869-79, i. 23) ; but, as existing folk-beliefs suggest, 
primitive myths of creation must have been told ; 
e a. springs and rivers are formed from the sweat 
of giant, fairy, or saint, and mountains are the 
material thrown up by giants (S6billot, i. and ii. 
passim ), these personages taking the place of older 
divinities. Hence, as Irish myths also show, the 
earth was thought to have gradually taken form ; 
lakes are formed at the digging of a tomb, or 
from the overflowing of sacred wells (the latter a 
genuine Celtic deluge-myth), or from the tears of 
a god — a myth found also among the Continental 
Cdts (RCel xv. 429, xvi. 50, 277 ,* Loth, ii. 280, 
299 ; Apollonius, iv. 609). 

No myth of one special abode of the gods exists, 
the assertion that the Tuatha D6 Danann came 
from heaven being probably the guess of a Chris- 
tian scribe (LL 106 ; LU 166). Nature-gods were 
doubtless associated with the domain which they 
ruled, and those worshipped in groves manifested 
themselves there (Lucan, Pharsal. iii. 425). The 
Tuatha D6 Danann were associated later with 
mounds or lulls, some of them with the Island 
Elysium (Blest, Abode op [Celtic], § 8), while the 
Gaulish Dispater, like the other gods of fertility, 
was associated with the under world. 

The Celts believed, perhaps, in descent from, 
rather than in creation by, the gods. A Druidic 
myth taught the descent of the Gauls from Dig- 
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pater (Ccesar, vi. 18), the Celtic under-world god* 
and this may point to a belief in man’s ascent to 
earth’s surface from this region. Clans, families, 
or individuals traced descent from gods, animals, 
or plants (§§ VII. x ; X. 3 ), while branches of the 
Celtic race are traced by classical writers to 
eponymous founders (Diod. Sic. v. 24; Appian, 
Myr. 2). 

The Druidic tradition, reported by Ammianue Marcellintis 
(xv. 9), that some of the people of Gaul were indigenous, while 
others had come from 'distant islands/ others from beyond the 
Rhine, is not so much a myth of origins as an explanation of 
the presence of different peoples in Gaul , nor need we suppose 
with d’Arbois (ii. 202. xii 220) that the phrase 'distant islands* 
refers to the Island Elysium. 

The Druids taught that ‘lire and water must 
one day prevail’ (Strabo, IV. iv. 4), and this may 
be hinted at in the words of the Gauls to Alexander, 
that they feared most the fall of the heavens 
(ttpaaav dedUvcu b obpavbs afoot* f/ATecrot, 

Arrian, Anab . I. iv. 7 ; cf. Strabo, vii. iii. 8 ). In 
Ireland, Conchobar boasts of rescuing Medb’s cap- 
tives unless the heavens and the earth burst open 
and the sea engulf all (LL 94 a). These, with 
Badb’s and Fercertne’s prophecies of the end of 
the world (ECel xii. Ill, xxvi. 33), are evident 
references to a myth of a final cataclysm, in which 
the gods might be involved. 

XIII. Ritual and custom. — i. Festivals.— 
The earliest division of the Celtic year, at first 
lunar rather than solar, was into two parts, then 
into three and four. Night preceded day, and the 
year began with winter (Pliny, xvi. 95; Caesai, 
vi. 18 ; Calendar [Celtic]). Traces of a twofold 
division — a winter half (Geimhredh) and a summer 
half (Samhradh) — are found m Ireland, but these 
were sub-divided, each quarter beginning with a 
festival, and three of these are known — Beltane 
(May 1 ), Lughnasadh (Aug. 1 ), Samhain (Nov. 1 ). 
St. Bridget’s Day had taken the place of the fourth 
on Feb. 1 (O’Donovan, Book of Rights , Dublin, 
1847, p. liiff.). Traces of a midsummer solstice 
feast are also found over the Celtic area, perhaps 
the result of the adoption of a solar year. But the 
rituals of Beltane and Midsummer are so much 
alike that both may represent an early movable 
summer festival, though Beltane may at first have 
been a pastoral, and Midsummer an agricultural, 
festival. Lughnasadh was a harvest festival, but 
traces of pastoral, though much more of agricul- 
tural, ritual are found in the others. As a central 
rite at Samhain and the summer feasts, a bonfire 
representing the sun, and intended to aid him in 
his course and in his fight with dark powers, is 
found. Bound it people danced sunwise ; through 
it cattle were driven as a cathartic lite. Sainhain, 
opening the year, was a festival of beginnings, 
probably orgiastic. New fire was taken from the 
bonfire to kindle the fire in each house, and rites 
of divination, to tell the fortune which the year 
would bring, were performed. The pastoral aspect 
is seen m the slaughter of cattle for the winter’s 
food, but this slaughter was ritual, partly sacri- 
ficial and sacramental, a feast on one oi the animals 
taking place. As such it dates back to a time 
when pastoral animals were sacred, and a limited 
slaughter, probably of one animal, with a feast of 
communion on its flesh, occurred. Masquerading 
in the animals’ skins, thus assimilating the wearer 
to the Divine animal, is also found. Agricultur- 
ally, Samhain was connected with threshing rather 
than with ingathering. But the dim suggestions 
of human sacrifice point to the slaying of a human 
victim, representing the corn-spirit. Samhain was 
also a festival of the dead. At the Summer festi- 
vals a ritual combat between summer and winter 
occurred (§ V. a), and in the king and queen of the 
May of later survivals may be seen traces of the 
* sacred marriage,’ both rites intended to promote 


fertility. The tree burned or carried round the 
fields, etc., embodied the vegetation-spirit, which 
was slain ritually (§ X. i ( d )). In folic* survivals, 
animals were burned in the bonfire ; and these, with 
other traces of animal sacrifices, may point to an 
earlier slaying of an animal representative of the 
vegetation-spirit (Bertrand, Ret. des Qaulois , Paris, 
1897, p. 407 ; Hone, Everyday Book , 1839, ii. 595). 
Other survivals point to human victims who may 
be connected with the holocausts referred to by 
Caesar, Diodorus, and Strabo. These may in turn 
be sacrificial extensions of the old slaying of a 
human representative of the vegetation-spirit ( Old 
Stat. Account t xi. 620; Bertrand, p. 119; Mann- 
hardt, Baumkultus , Berlin, 1875, pp. 614, 523). 
These ritual acts were intended to promote fertility, 
and part of the victim may have been eaten sacra- 
mentally (cf. Pliny, HN xxx. 1 , for a possible 
example of ritual cannibalism), and part buried in 
the fields. Brands from the bonfire, in which the 
tree and victim were consumed, and which also re- 
presented the sun, were carried through the fields 
or otherwise used. For Beltane cakes, see Cakes 
and Loaves (§ x). 

Aa agriculture was at first a woman's labour, the oldest ritual 
would be in the hands of women, and the vegetation- and com- 
spirits would be female, as would also the victims who repre- 
sented them. This would account for the May-queen and other 
female personages in festival survivals, and for the name 
1 Beltane carlme/ or old woman, given to the mock victim in 
survivals of Beltane. As men began to take part m agriculture 
and priests took the place of priestesses, the victim would 
enerally be a man. But the older female ritual still prevailed 
ere and there (Strabo, iv iv. 6 ; Plin> , UN xxvi 1 ), and traces 
of It may be seen in such survivals as those of the witch orgies. 
See Fbstival 8 (Celtic) $ 4 . 

Lughnasadh is connected with the god Lug, and 
means ‘the festival of Lug’ or ‘the wedding of 
Lug’ (Cormae, p, 99 ; Rhys, HL p. 416). It is also 
connected with Ins foster-mother Tailtiu and with a 
female called Caiman, perhaps euhemenzed forms 
of old corn-goddesses or corn-spirits. But it would 
easily come to be associated with Lug if he were a 
sun -god, the giver of a bountiful harvest. The 
festival, besides being of the harvest, was also 
celebrated at important local centres in Gaul, as 
well as in Ireland, where it took the form of fairs 
with horse-races, while it was also a common time 
to celebrate marriages. This, if Lughnasadh means 
‘ the marriage of Lug,’ may point to an old ritual 
celebration of the Divine marriage, and perhaps to 
earlier ritual licence. But, as harvest is generally 
later in Britain and Ireland than Aug. 1 , some oi 
the agricultural ritual would be deferred till Sam 
liam, which had also its agricultural aspect. 

Such notices of these festivals as we possess show 
that they had become connected with large central 
gatherings combining religion, pleasure, and com 
merce, and probably with the cult of anthropo 
morphic divinities. But there is no doubt that 
they were evolved from primitive village-rituals 
and the cult of less definite vegetation- and corn 
spirits. This was never lost sight of in the large] 
gatherings, while, as survivals show, the simple! 
rituals continued side by side with these. 

For further details ana references, see Festivals 
(C eltic). 

2 . Sacrifice.— Celtic animal and human sacrifice* 
were mainly propitiatory in later times, though the 
older slaying of human and animal victims in agri 
cultural ritual must not be overlooked. Reference* 
to animal sacrifice in classical and Irish texts are 
scanty (Arrian, Cyneg . 33 ; Ceesar, vi. 17 ; Orosius 
v. 16. 6 ; Pliny, HN xvi. 44 ; O’Curry, MGAI i 
p. Dcxli ; cf. Druids, § 9 ). But such sacrifices ii 
Celtic districts have continued in folk-survival 
down to a comparatively recent time, in connexioi 
either with the cult of saints who represente* 
former divinities, or with the cathartic ritual c 
the scape-animal. Part of the animal may hav 
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sen eaten sacramentally. In other cases a feast 
as associated with the sacrifice (Arrian, op. cit. ; 
io Cass. lxii. 7). The heads were hung on trees in 
x;red groves, and the blood was sprinkled on sacred 
>jects^ (Lucan, Pharsal. iii. 404 ff. ; Livy, xxiii. 
1). ^ Libations are also found in various popular 
irvivals. Classical references to human sacrifices 
re numerous, and show how abundantly the Celts 
Efered such victims — generally slaves or prisoners 
E war. They were hangea, impaled, burned, 
rowned, or stabbed, and oracles were drawn from 
ieir movements or from their entrails (Dio Cass, 
di. 7 ; Athen. iv. 5 ; Diod. Sic. v. 32, xxii. 9 ; 
us tin ? xxvi. 2 ; Caesar, vi. 16 ; Strabo, IV. iv. ; 

ac. Ann . xiv. 30). The evidence for Irish human 
icrifice has been disputed, but there is no reason 

> doubt its truth, though the number of victims 
l each sacrifice is an obvious exaggeration (LL la ; 
ook of Fermoy, 89a; O’Curry, i. p. Dcxli, ii. 222; 
ie § V. 4, Dagda). Within the sphere of Roman 
ifluence the Celts were prohibited from offering 
iiman sacrifice, but continued it symbolically 
^omp. Mela, iii. 2, 18). Probably the victims who 
^presented the vegetation- and corn-spirits tended 

> become propitiatory offerings to gods of fertility, 
ieir numbers also bemg largely increased, and the 
icrifice connected with the fertility of the land 
>trabo, IV. iv. 4). Pliny’s reference to ritual can- 
ibalism in Britain may point to a sacramental 
iting of part of the flesh of such victims ( HN xxx. 

, 13). The Celts ate the flesh and drank the 
lood of slain enemies to obtain their strength, 
ad perhaps, as a rite of communion, they drank 
le blood of dead relatives (Livy, xxiii. 24 ; Diod 
ic. vi. 16 ; Solin. xxn. 3) Human victims were 
[fered as foundation sacrifices (Nennius, Hist 
rit. § 40 ; Stokes, TIG xli ; Carmichael, Carm. 

ad. ii. 317), and at burials, though in the case of 
datives and slaves the sacrifice was often volun- 
iry (Ancestor-Worship [Celtic] ; Leahy, i. 105 ; 
>’Cuny, MCAI i. p. cccxxx ; LA nthrop. vi. [1895] 
36). Heads of dead enemies were presented to the 
ods, or preserved ritually, probably in order that 
ieir spirits might be subservient to the victors, 
eads of great tribal warriors were perhaps pie- 
Tved in order to obtain for the tribe the protection 

their spirits, as the myth of Bran’s head would 
lggest (§ VI. 2) ; and from this cult of heads may 
ive arisen the practice in Gaul of representing 
sads of certain divinities, sometimes in triple 
>rm (Strabo, IV. iv. 5 ; Diod. Sic. v. 29 ; Livy, x. 
>. 9 ; IT i. 205 ; d’Arbois, v. 11, 175). See, further, 
ACRIFICE (Celtic). 

3. Prayer. — Prayer defined the purpose of the 

icrifice, or expressed the worshipper’s desire that 
ie gods would be propitious, as is seen in the 
>ruiaic petition at the mistletoe rite, and in Gala- 
an Celtic sacrifices (Pliny, IIN xvi. 95 ; Plut Virt . 
Tul. 20 ; Aelian, Nat. An. xvn. 19). The arms we^e 
tised, during prayer, towards heaven (Dio Cass, 
[ii. 6 ; Tac. Ann . xiv. 30). Some prayers may 
ave been of the nature of ritual incantations, the 
ssult depending on observance of an exact formula, 
g. the incantations used by the priestesses of Sena 
r the formulas used by warriors advancing to 
settle (Appian, iv. 8 ; Livy, xxi. 8, xxxviii. 17). 
Tar-cries sometimes consisted of the name of a 
>d — an instance of the magical power of a Divine 
ime ; and, if the dance which warriors performed 
ffore a sword was mimetic of actions in battle, it 
ould be a kind of acted prayer (Appian, vi. 53 ; 
lanchet, passim). „ 

4. Divination. — The Celts were devoted to divina- 
on (Cicero, de Div . ii. 36 [76]; Justin, xxiv. 4), 
id a special class of diviners existed in Gaul, like 
ie filid in Ireland, though the Druids and private 
arsons also practised it (see Druids). Divination 
om the movements of victims, their blood, or 


their entrails, is often mentioned (Diod. Sic. v. 31 ; 
Justin, xxvi. 2; Tac. Ann . xiv. 30; Strabo, III. 
iii. 6). Auguries were drawn from the flight of 
birds or the course of animals (Justin, xxiv. 4 ; 
pseudo-Plut. de Fluv. vi. 4), and Strabo refers to 
the crow as an arbiter of disputes (iv. iv. 6). Irish 
sagas mention the crow as a prophetic bird ; and 
the Druids divined from the voices of birds, from 
the clouds, from the direction of smoke or flames, 
and from yew rods on which oghams were written 
(IT i. 129, 220 ; O’Curry, MCAI ii. 224, MS Mat . 
284; Joyce, SII i. 229; Livy, v. 34). Druidic 
knowledge of astronomy was probably largely 
astrological, as Irish examples show (O’Curry, 
MCAI ii. 46; Stokes, TIG 103). Divination by 
dreams was used bv the filid in Ireland and also 
by the Continental Celts (Cormac, p. 94; Ant . 
Laws of Ireland, i. 45 ; Hyde, Lit. Hist . of Ire - 
land, 1899, p. 241 ; Justin, xliii. 5 ; see BARDS 
[Irish]). The Irish * illumination by rhymes,’ used 
also in Wales, was a species of trance-utterance 
(O’Grady, ii. 362; Gir. Camb. Descr . Camb. i. 16). 
In the taghairm the seer was bound in an animal’s 
hide and left by the waters, the spirits of which 
inspired his dreams (Martin, op. cit. Ill ; Pennant, 
op. cit . i. 311). The hide was probably that of a 
sacrificial animal. Seers also slept on graves to 
receive inspiration from the dead ( Coll, de Reb. Hib. 
iii. 304 ; O’Curry, MS Mat. 494 ; Tertullian, de 
Amma, 57). See also Divination (Celtic). 

5. Prophecy. — The scholiast on Lucan (ed. 
Usener, p. 33) speaks of the Druids prophesying 
after eating acorns, the fruit of the sacred oak. 
Prophecy is also ascribed to the priestesses of Sena, 
and the ‘Druidesses’ of late Roman times (see 
Druids) In Ireland both Druids and filid pro- 
phesied, while piophetic utterances are nut into 
the mouths of divinities. In some cases the word 
used for these prophecies, bade, which also means 
‘ ecstasy,’ ‘ madness, ’ suggests that the method of 
the prophet was to work himself up into a frenzy 
01 to speak in a trance. Prophecies and incanta- 
tions were uttered by the seer standing on one foot, 
with one arm outsti etched and one eye closed — 
this attitude is also ascribed to divinities when 
using prophetic and magical utterances (RCel xii. 
98, xxi. 156, xxu. 61). The purpose was, peihaps, 
to concentrate the prophetic force or increase the 
virulence of the incantation, while the attitude 
may account for the references in Irish texts to 
certain mythic beings with one leg, one arm, and 
one eye. A similar attitude is used in magical 
rites elsewhere ( GB 2 ii. 32). 

6. Tabu. — The only reference to tabus among 
the Continental Celts is that made by Caesar re- 
garding the interdiction of religious rites to those 
who disobeyed the Druids, and the tabu on spoils 
of war which, being the property of the gods, could 
not be used by men (de Bell. Gall. vi. 13, 17 ; cf. 
the case of animals not eaten, v. 12 ; see § X. 3 (a)). 
In Ireland references are more frequent. Gets (pi. 
geasa) means something which ought not to be done 
for fear of disastrous results, or a binding obliga- 
tion put on one person by another. The former 
has tne more usual sense of tabu. Such geasa 
might involve a person before birth or in child- 
hood, and were probably hereditary. Others were 
totemic, e.g. the gets on Ciichulainn not to eat dog, 
on Conaire not to kill birds, and on Di&rmaid not 
to kill a boar. Others reveal and are based on 
primitive ethics, on ideas of honour, on omens, or 
on remembrance of catastrophes following certain 
deeds. The best known are those affecting kings 
(O’Donovan, Book of Rights , p. 3ff.). Obscure as 
they are, they resemble kingly tabus elsewhere, 
ana show that the kings were once regarded as 
gods, or Divine representatives, on whom the wel- 
fare of the community, agriculture, etc. , depended, 
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and who must therefore avoid certain actions, 
places, and things. Later, the fruitfulness of the 
land was said to depend on a king’s goodness, but 
at an earlier time it depended on his observing his 
geasa. In such case he would not meet with mis- 
fortune, he would make the eaith fruitful, and 
would not experience the decay of years, and no 
epidemic would occur in his reign (O’Donovan, 
p. 7). The king had certain prerogatives which 
probably formed qeasa to other people. He alone 
could eat of certain foods or go to certain places on 
certain days. The former may refer to the custom 
of first-fruits being tabu till eaten by a king, chief, 
or priest, or to the practice of kings and chiefs 
appropriating certain food -stuffs where food is 
scarce (see First-fruits ; Keane, Man Past and 
Present , Cambridge, 1899, pp, 141, 149). By 
analogy from the kingly geasa , the heroes of the 
sagas had many which they must observe (LL 107 ; 
O’Grady, ii. 175), religious, magical, honorific, etc. 
Geasa in the second meaning of the word were 
perhaps framed as spells, which fear made people 
obey when pronounced by another, e a. a Druid. 
In folk- tales the word is often used for ‘spells.’ 
The most famous example is the gets which Grainne 
put on Dial maid to elope with her (Feinn Cycle, 

§ 4 ). In either sense of the word the consequences 
of breaking geasa were disastrous, and several tales 
turn upon their inevitable fatality (see RCel xxi. 
149, xxii. 27). The aeasa are detailed, the break- 
ing of them is described, and the tragedy ends with 
the destruction of the gmsa-breaker. Perhaps fear 
of results of tabu-breaking produced these results 
automatically when a tabu was broken in Ireland, ] 
as among savages. See E. Hull, FL xii. 41, and 
§ X. 3 (a) above (totemic tabus). 

7 . Blood-brotherhood. — This custom is men- 
tioned sporadically in Irish sagas. Devorgilla 
wishes to wed Cdchulainn, but he, having sucked 
the blood from her wound while she was m bird- 
form, says, ‘ I cannot wed thee now, for I have 
drunk thy blood’ (LL 125a). When Medb desires 
Ciichulamn’s former friend Ferdiad to fight lnm, 
both heroes display great reluctance because of the 
tie of blood -brotherhood existing between them 
(Leahy, i. 158). A third example occurs in the 
tale of ‘ The Death of Muirchertach mac Erca,’ in 
which Cairnech mingles the blood of Tadg and 
Muirchertach in a vessel for a treaty between 
them ( RCcl xxiii. 394 ff. § 14). The Irish also 
ratified leagues by drinking each other’s blood, 
even in Christian times, and traces of a similar 
custom existed in the West Highlands in the 17th 
century (Gir. Camb. Top . Hib . lii, 22 ; Martin, 
p. 109). 

XIV. Sacred places , things , and persons. 
— z. Temples. — The sacred grove, nemeton , existed 
over the whole Celtic area, the word frequently 
occurring in place-names (cf. the Irish fid-nemea , 
‘sacred grove’ [Holder, ii. 1750; Ant. Laws of 
Ireland , i. 164], and the Galatian Dru-nemeton, 
§ VIII. above). Lucan gives a vivid description 
of the horrors of such groves (Pharsal. in. 399 ff.), 
and Dio Cassius (lxii. 7) mentions the human sacri- 
fices which were offered in them. The scholiast on 
Lucan (ed. Usener, p. 33) says that the Druids 
worshipped the gods in wooas without temples ; 
but we know that the Boii and the Insubri had 
temples (Livy, xxiii. 24 ; Polyb. ii. 32), while 
temples, in the sense of buildings or sacred enclo- 
sures, are referred to by Diodorus (v. 27), Plutarch 
(Cass. 26), and Poseidonius (apud Strabo, IV. iv. 6 ). 
The ‘consecrated place’ in Gaul mentioned by 
Caesar (vi. 13; cf. 17) may be either a grove, a 
sacred enclosure, or a temple. There is no evi- 
dence that the insular Celts had temples. Under 
Roman rule, elaborate temples and smaller shrines 
were built on Roman models all over the Romano- 


Celtic area. Sacred vessels, spoils of war, money 
collected for sacred purposes, and war standards 
were kept in temples or ‘ consecrated places ’ (Livy, 
xxiii. 24 ; Florus, i. 20. 4 ; Arrian, Cyneg . 23 ; 
Polyb. ii. 32 ; Caesar, vi. 13). See Temples 
(Celtic). 

There is no evidence that stone circles were Druidic temples. 
Stonehenge dates from the close of the Neolithic age, ana the 
smaller circles are all probably pre-Celtic They were primarily 
places of sepulture, and as such would be the scene of ancestral 
cults. The Celts probably regarded them as sacred, and may 
have joined in such cults , but they cannot be regarded as Celtic 
temples in the strict sense of the word. Celtic commemorative 
ntee and festivals took place at tumuli or mounds, but worship 
at stone circles is never referred to (see 8 V. 3; Fwstivals 
[Celtic], 8 5). Stone circles with mystic trees growing in them, 
one of them with a well giving access to the Land under Waves, 
are connected m Irish tales with magic rites, but are nob spoken 
of as temples (Joyce, OCR p. 246 ; Kennedy, Leg. Fictions, 1866 , 
p. 271) 

2 . Images. — Maximus of Tyre (Diss. viii. 8 ) 
says that the Celtic (German ?) image of Zeus was 
a lofty oak ; but this may have been rudely shaped 
like the tree -trunks — images of gods — referred to 
by Lucan (Pharsal. iii. 412 ff). Pillar-stones on 
giaves are often mentioned in Irish texts, and 
these were apparently regarded as images of the 
dead. Other stones were also venerated in Ireland. 
The plurima simulacra of the Gaulish Mercury 
(Caes. vi. 17) may have been boundary -stones like 
the Greek Ip/xai, and evidence goes to show that 
the Gauls had a cult of such boundary-stones 
(Reinach, RCel xi. 224, xni. 190). Hence simul- 
acra may mean ‘symbolic representations’ rather 
than ‘images.’ 

Bertrand (RA xv. 346) and Reinach (RCel xui 189) consider 
that the Gauls had no images, these being prohibited by the 
Druids, whom they regard as a pre-Celtic priesthood hostile to 
images (see Druids). But there is some evidence for the exist- 
ence of pre-Celtic images (UAnthrop v 147), and no writer 
mentions Druidic hostility to image-worship Among the Celts 
there were tree and animal images, and figures of divinities on 
pre Roman coins (Blanchet, i 162), while the insular Celts pos- 
sessed images, though their priesthood was Druidic The ready 
adoption of Roman images snows that no antagonism to images 
existed, and certain rude Gallo-Roman images— £ g. those of 
Cernunnos— have almost certainly been modelled on existing 
native types The disappearance of such images would be 
accounted for if they were made of wood (cf Grimm, Teut 
Myth. i. 112) The Galatian Celts worshipped images (Stiabo, 
xii ii : Plutarch, Vxrt. Mul. 20), and the Gauls who conquered 
Rome bowed to the seated senators as to gods, as if they were 
accustomed to images (Livy, v 41). 

In Irish texts idols are often mentioned (Cormac, 
p. 94 ; Stokes, Martyr . of Oengus , p. 186 ; RCel 
xii. 427; Ant. Laws , i. 45; Joyce, SH 274 it.). 
The idols of Cenn Cruaich and his satellites were 
carved and ornamented m human form (LL 2136 ; 
Stokes, Trip . Life , l. 90, 93), and such groups of 
images existed elsewhere (O’Curry, MS Mat. p. 
284). ‘ Hand gods,’ probably images used for divi- 

nation, are also mentioned (Keatmg, Hist 49). In 
Celtic Britain idolatiy is often referred to m the 
Lives of saints (Aelred, Vita S . Nm . ch. 6 ; Jocelyn, 
Vita S . Kentig , chs 27, 32, 34), and Gildas speaks 
of ‘images mouldering away within and without 
the'deseited temples, with stiff and deformed 
features’ (Hist. Brit. 4), though these may have 
been Romano -British. Numerous Romano-Celtic 
bas-reliefs and images in stone and bronze have 
been discovered, and in some of these the dress 
and symbols of divinity are purely Celtic. See 
also Images (Celtic). 

3 . Symbols. — Gaulish images may he classified 
by means of their symbols — the mallet and cup 
(symbols of creative power and of plenty) borne by 
Dispater, the wheel of the sun-god, the cornucopia 
and torque carried by Ceinunnos. Other symbols 
occur on images, altars, coins, etc. ; but their 
meaning is doubtful, and* in many instances they 
aTe not purely Celtic, but of world-wide occurrence. 
These include the swastika and triskele (perhaps 
sun-symbols), single or concentric circles (some- 
times with rays), crosses, and a curious S figure. 
The circles ana crosses are often incised on bronze 
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images of Dispater, the S occurs on coins, and nine 
of these S symbols hang from a ring carried by the 
god with the wheel, various explanations or this 
figure have been given ; the most probable is that 
which recognizes m it a thunderbolt (see Reinach, 
BF 33, 143, 150, 152, Catalogue sommaire dn Music 
des ant . nat . 4 , Paris, 1905 ; BA xvi. 17 ; Flouest, 
Deux stiles (appendix), Paris, 1885; Blanchet, i. 
17, 168, 109, 316). 

For sacred numbers, see Calendar (Celtic). 

4. The Priesthood.— The Celtic priesthood is fully 
disoussed in the art. Druids. See also § VIII. above. 

XV. Magic, — Magic runs through the whole 
fabric of Celtic religion, and is ascribed to gods, 
to kings (possibly the old priest-kings), to Druids, 
and to unofficial persons ; hence there is no reason 
to believe that the methods recorded are pre- Celtic 
or were borrowed by the Celts. The Druid is the 
magus, or magician, par excellence , and later folk- 
belief makes Druidism and magic one and the same. 
Though the magical craft of the Druids is more in 
evidence m the Irish texts than in classical refer- 
ences, there is no doubt that the Druids of Gaul 
were regarded as magicians. Magic is also freely 
ascribea to women, and * the spells of women * 
were dreaded by pagan and by Christian mission- 
ary alike. In Irish texts the jilid, or poets, also 
practise magic, and most of the magical acts of 
the Druids are attributed also to the Christian 
saints who combated them. Druidic magic in- 
cluded shape-shifting (ascribed also to women and 
goddesses), invisibility, producing a magic sleep, 
causing lunacy by means of a magic wisp (the 
Norse ‘ sending ’), uttering satires, probably of the 
nature of a spell, which caused blotches and death (a 
practice also ascribed to the Jilid), and protecting an 
army by the airbe Druad, or • Druid’s hedge.* Still 
more absurd were the Druids* claims to power over 
the elements, which they asserted they had created. 
Such powers were often exercised by the Druids of 
rival nosts to destroy the opposing force. They 
brought down fire from the sky, caused snow- 
storms, mists, and floods, dried up wells, and 
practised the art of rain-making. All these and 
other feats, e.g, removal of barrenness, were sup- 
posed to be produced by spells, such as those which 
the Jilid had to learn (O’Curry, MS Mat. 240). 
Perhaps the verses which the Druids would not 
commit to writing (Caesar, vi. 14) were also spells. 
Spells with a magical appeal to the name of pagan 
divinities were still used in Christian times, and 
form the earliest native documentary evidence (8th 
or 9th cent.) to the old religion (§ V. 4). Many 
spells are still used locally in Celtic regions, Divine 
or saintly names being substituted for those of the 
old gods. They are handed down orally, and are 
used especially for healing (for the posture assumed 
while repeating a spell, see § XIII. 5 ; and for agri- 
cultural magic, see Festivals [Celtic], and § XIII. 
1). In Celtic areas, customs of an erotico-magical 
nature connected with megaliths, sepulchral stones, 
and boulders are still practised, and we may trace 
in them the old idea that ghosts of the dead or 
Nature- spirits could grant fruitfulness, etc., to those 
who performed a due ritual. In other cases, rites 
for healing are performed in connexion with trees 
and holed dolmens. For fuller discussion of the 
subject of this section, see Magic (Celtic), and 
Charms and Amulets (Celtic). 

XVI. FUTURE LIFE.— The Celts believed firmly 
in a bodily existence after death, the doctrine being 
taught by the Druids. But there were various 
aspects of this belief; and there is evidence of a 
theory that the soul tenanted a new body in an- 
other region, of a theory derived from distant ages 
that the body lived on in the grave, and of a theory 
of transmigration. 

i. Classical evidence. — Caesar (vi. 14, 19) says 


that ‘ the Druids taught that souls do not perish, 
but pass from one to another (“ab aliis ... ad 
alios ”) after death,* while Diodorus (v. 28) and 
Valerius Maximus (ii. 8, 10) connect the Druidic 
doctrine of immortality with the teaching of Pytha- 
goras. Though the passages are generally taken 
to mean that the Celts believed simply in trans- 
migration, the Druidic doctrine shows np trace of 
the Pythagorean expiatory transmigration. The 
points of connexion were rather that a doctrine of 
immortality was taught by Pythagoras and the 
Druids, and that this immortality was of a bodily 
kind. Coesar’s passage may be a mistranslation of 
a Greek original, and need not refer to a trans- 
migration doctrine. Had the passages referred to 
been intended to indicate such a doctrine, they 
would not have alluded as they do to debts being 
aid in the other world, or letters conveyed there 
y the dead, or human sacrifices to benefit the 
dead there — the victims being supposed to rejoin 
the dead man. The Druidic doctrine probably 
resembled the ancient Vedic idea that the soul 
received its old body complete and glorified in 
another region. Bodily existence in another region 
is mentioned by Lucan . * regit idem spiritus artus 
01 be alio * (Pharsal. i. 456 f . ). Timagenes (ap. Amm. 
Marc. xv. 9), Stiabo (IV. iv.), and Mela (iii. 2) speak 
only of the immortality of the soul; but Mela’s 
passage suggests bodily existence also, as it speaks 
of debts passed on to the next world. 

2. Burial customs. — The profuse Celtic funeral 
mobilier and the evidence of human sacrifice at 
burials also suggest that the Celtic future life 
was life in the oody (see E. F. von Sacken, Das 
Grabfeld von Hallstatt, Vienna, 1868 ; BCel x. 
234 ; Antiquary, xxxvn. 125 ; Greenwell, British 
Barrows, 1877 ; Blanchet, ii. 528 ; UAnthrop. vi. 
586). Irish texts describe the dead as buried with 
ornaments and weapons, ogham stones being set 
over the grave. Animals and, possibly, human 
victims were sacrificed. Wives of heroes desired 
to be buried at once with their husbands (L U 130a ; 
O’Donovan, Annals, Dublin, 1848-51, 1. 145, 180; 
Nutt-Meyer, i. 52 ; O’Curry, MCA I i. p. cccxxx ; 
Leahy, 1. 105 ; Campbell, Pop Tales of the W. 
Highlands, in. 62). Ceesar (vi. 19) says that all 
things dear to the dead man, even living animals, 
were consumed on the funeral pyre. Slaves and 
clients had formerly been consumed. Mela (iii. 2) 
also refers to those who of their own free will cast 
themselves on the pyre of their relatives, hoping 
to live along with them. 

3. The Irish sagas. — Ghosts, in our sense of the 
word, do not exist in the sagas The dead who 
leturn are fully clothed upon with a body, and the 
passages show that this corporeal life was inde- 
pendent of transmigration. Thus, when Ciichu- 
tainn returned at the command of St. Patrick, 

* his hair was thick and black, ... in his head his eyes gleamed 
swift and grey, . . blacker than the side of a cooking-spit each 
of his two brows, . rodder than rnby his lips ' His clothes 
and weapons are fully described, while his chariot and horses 
are equally corporeal {LL 245 , cf other instances in Nutt- 
Meyer, i. 49; E Hull, p. 293). 

This bodily existence of the dead is also sug- 
gested in Celtic versions of the * Dead Debtor * 
An animal, in whose shape the dead man helps his 
benefactor, is found m other versions, but in the 
Celtic group the dead man re-appears in his own 
coiporeal form (Le Braz 3 , i. p. xn; Campbell, ii. 
12 ; Larmmie, W. Ir . Folk Tales, 1893, p. 155 ; 
Hyde, Beside the Fire , 1891, pp. 21, 153). 

4,. The grave as the place of the dead. — Custom 
and. beliei show that early man believed that the 
dead lived on in the body in the grave. The belief 
often survives where quite different beliefs exist, 
and this seems to have been the case with the 
Celts. Their doctrine of bodily immortality may 
have been an extension of this belief, and their 
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under-world region of the dead an extension of the 
individual grave in its aspect as a dwelling of the 
dead man. 

Oracles were sought at the graves of the dead, 
just as in Scandinavian belief the dead lived on 
in their barrows and spoke thence to the living 
(Tertull. de Anima , 61 ; E. Hull, Pagan Ireland , 
1904, p. 142). Warriors were supposed to exert a 
sinister influence on their enemies from the grave. 
Existing customs in Celtic areas show connexion 
with the primitive belief, e.g. drawing the coffin 
nails, loosening the bindings of the corpse, or 
leaving the limbs free (Curtin, Tales of the Fairies , 
p. 156; Le Braz 2 , i. 212; FL xni. 60; Campbell, 
Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, 1900, p. 341). The dead are believed to rise in 
the body on the night of All Saints. In Celtic folk- 
tales the grave is a house in which the dead live, 
and they emerge from it in the body and act as if 
still alive (Curtin, p. 166 ; Larminie, p. 31 ; Le 
Braz a , i. 217, 313, ii. 146 ; RCel x. 214). 

5. The * orbis alius/ — If the Celtic orbis alius to 
which Lucan refers means ‘ another region ’ of the 
world rather than ‘another world’ (Rernach, RCel 
xxii. 447), that region was most probably under- 
ground, the conception being evolved from that 
of the dead living on m the grave ; and, though 
Lucan says that souls do not go to the silent halls 
of Erebus and the pale kingdoms of Dis, he is con- 
trasting the current Roman belief m a world of 
shades with the richer belief of the Celts in bodily 
immortality rather than contrasting localities. 
Caesar undoubtedly found the Gauls believing in 
an under-world god who could be equated with 
Dis. Other classical observers speak of the dead 
Celts as inferi , or as going ad Manes (Yal. Max. 
ii. 6, 10; Mela, iii. 2, 19), and Plutarch makes 
Gamma speak of descending to her dead husband 
(Virt. Mul. 20). But, as the Celtic Dis, ruler of 
the under world, was apparently a god of fertility, 
and as the Celtic doctrine of immortality contained 
no dismal element, the region must have been one 
of exuberant life. From the subterranean world 
of the Celtic Dis men had come forth (§ XII.), and 
thither they returned. From it also proceeded 
the fruitfulness of all things rooted in the earth. 
It was a replica of the land of the living, but life 
there was fuller, freer, and immortal. To this the 
words of Lucan point ( Pharsal 1 . 457 f. ) : * Death, if 
your lore be true, is but the centre of a long life.’ 

The orbis ahus was not the Celtic Elysium (Blest, Abode 
of [Celtic], § 5) The dead are never said to pass thither ; 
only favoured mortals while still alive might do so Some 
Celtic folk-lore, however, reported by Plutarch (de Def Orac 
IS), might suggest that certain of the mighty dead passed 
to an Island Elysium Some islands near Britain were called 
after gods and heroes, and in one of them dwelt sacrosanct 
persons. They were visited by Demetrius, according to 
Plutarch, and he was told that certain storms were caused by 
the passing away of some of the ‘mighty * Perhaps such 
mighty ones went to these mysterious islands, but this is cer- 
tainly not stated In another island Kronos was imprisoned, 
watched by Bnareus and attended by demons. Elsewhere (de 
Fac . Lun 28) he repeats the story of Kronos, and says that this 
island is nuld and fragrant, and that people live there waiting 
for the god, who sometimes appears to them and prevents their 
departing They are happy in pursuing religious practices and 
in studying legends and philosophy. Plutarch has mingled the 
Celtic Elysium belief with what he knew of the Druids and 
perhaps of such islands as that of Sena (Festivals [Celtic]. § 4), 
while the reference to Kronos may be based on Celtic tales of 
heroes sleeping in hills or mounds, whence they will one day 
emerge to benefit their people 

If souls of the mighty went to an island (whether Elysian or 
not), or if some local belief in an island of the dead had come 
to be held by Celts living on the coast (as in local Breton folk- 
beliefs regarding the drowned [Le Braz 2 , 1 p. xxxix , S6blllot, 
11 149]), this would explain the story In Procopius (de Bell . 
Goth . iv. 20) of the shades being carried by fishermen to Brittia 
—perhaps a mingling of such a local belief with the idea that 
Ulysses’ island of the Shades lay to the north or, as Claudian 
sans <w liujin i. 123 ff ), in the west. But this island, as de- 
scribed, differs both from the orbis ahus and from Elysium. 
Survivals of the old belief In an underground region are still to 
be traced (S6bUlot, 1 418). 


6« Transmigration. — In the Irish sagas this is 
asserted only of divinities and heroes, but not 
generally in connexion with their death. But it 
may have been extended sometimes to mortals, 
since traces of it are found m folk-belief. The 
dead are represented as birds ( Voyage of Maeldum , 

§ 19 ; O’Curry, MS Mat. p. 78), or are supposed 
to appear m various animal forms. But this is 
generally asserted of the wicked or unbaptized, 
and it may be a totemistic survival, or is perhaps 
connected with the common belief that the soul 
has the appearance of a small animal (FL iv. 352 ; 
FLJ v. 189 ; Choice Notes , 1858, pp. 61, 69; Maury, 
Croyances et Ugendes , 1896, p. 272 ; Rees, Cambro- 
British Saints , p. 92 ; Le Braz 2 , 11. 82, 86, 307). 
The evidence is hardly sufficient to show that 
transmigration was the vital Celtic doctrine of 
future existence (cf. Joyce, SH i. 300). See 
Transmigration. 

7. Future retribution. — Of this there is little 
evidence in Celtic paganism, and it is doubtful 
whether any difference was made between the 
virtuous and the wicked beyond the grave. In 
existing Irish and Breton folk-belief the dead are 
believed to suffer from cold, and mediaeval Celtic 
accounts mention the tenors of cold as an aspect 
of hell (Curtin, 146 ; Le Braz 2 , 11. 91) ; but there is 
hardly ground for connecting this with pagan 
belief. In the Adventures of S. Columba's Clerics , 
hell is reached by a bridge over a glen of fire ; but 
this may be traced to Scandinavian sources ( RCel 
xxvi. 153). It might, of course, be contended that 
the Christian doctrine of hell has absorbed a pagan 
belief in retribution, but there is no trace of such 
a belief in the sagas, or in classical notices of 
Celtic eschatology. The hope of future bliss made 
men die without a tremor (Caesar, vi. 14 ; Lucan, 
Pharsal. i. 455 ff.). 

For the Celtic Elysium, see Blest, Abode of 
the (Celtic). 
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Legend , Oxford, 1891, Celtic Britain 4, London, 1908, Celtic 
Folk-lore , Oxford, 1901, Osftto Heathendom (Hibbert Lect.), 
London, 1888, Presidents Address, Section vh., 'Religions of 
the Germans, Celts, and Slavs,' Trane. 3rd Intemat . Cong 
Hist, of Bel ,, Oxford, 1908, ii. 201 ff.: P. S 4 billot, Folk-lore de 
la France , 4 vols , Paris, 1904 ff , Paganieme contemporame 
chez lespeuples eelto- Latins, Paris, 1009 ; W. F. Skene, Celtic 
Scotland, 3 vols .Edinburgh, 1876-1880, Four Ancient Books of 
Wales , 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1868 , C Squire, Mytkol. of the 
Ancient Bntons , London, 1906 , W. Stokes, ed. Thru Irish 
Glossaries , London, 1862, Texts of Dindsenchas in FL Hi iv., 
RCel xv. xvi , ed Cormae's Glossary (tr. O’Donovan), Calcutta, 
1868, ITrkeltxscher Sprachschatz, Gottingen, 1894 , E. Windisch, 
Die altir. Ueldensage Tdm B6 Citalnge , Leipzig, 1906, 
Windisch-Stokes. fnsche Texts, Leipzig, 1880 n , Wood- 
Martin, Elder Faiths of Ireland , 2 vols , London, 1903 ; ZCP , 
1897 ff 

The older works on Celtic religion are mainly speculative, 
and should be used with great caution. Of these Dorn Martin, 
Religion des Gaulois, 2 vols , Paris, 1727, is by far the most 
praiseworthy. Others are E. Davies, Celtic Researches , London, 
1804, Mythol and Rites of the British Druids , London, 1809 , 
G. Higgins, The Celtic Druids , London, 1829, A. Herbert, 
Britannia after the Romans , London, 1836. JSco- Druidic 
Heresy , London, 1838; T. A. Wise, Hist, of Paganism in 
Caledonia , London, 1884. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

CENSORSHIP. — In the present article this 
term is used in the sense of the official examina- 
tion and regulation of matter intended for publica- 
tion or for the stage. It applies to newspapers, 
books, songs, and plays, ana is not to be con- 
founded with inspection of publications or plays 
after production, with possible prosecution if im- 
morality or sedition be found. Censorship proper 
takes place before publication. It is a private 
function, though discharged by a public official. 
It may abort intended books or plays, and the 

ublic may never know — hence its peculiar 

angers. 

i. Of the press. — There were no official censors 
before the age of printing, but there were in- 
formal beginnings of the practice. Among the 
ancients, methods were rough and ready. Socrates 
was condemned for blasphemy and for corrupting 
the morals of youth, and the hemlock cup pro- 
hibited any further offence. Xenophon published 
las Anabasis anonymously because he was an 
exile, and therefore forbidden to speak or publish 
in Attica. Such facts show that authorities were 
jealous of authors even in those early days. In 
the Middle Ages writers were ecclesiastics chiefly. 
To show courtesy to their superiors, and to avoid 
the risk of later censure, they used to submit 
their work before it was multiplied. When print- 
ing had quickened the flow of books, and growing 
culture had widened the circle of authors, clerical 
influence was strongest in demanding censorship, 
in view of dangers to the tenets of the Church (see 
Index). 

In England, after the Reformation, the control 
of the pi ess was centred in the Crown, and was 
exercised through the Company of Stationers. 
But laxity crept in. Many books were not even 
registered. Hence the Long Parliament enforced 
censorship, in spite of Milton's protest m his 
Areopagitica , the classic on toleration of opinion. 
Milton had himself been censored: objection was 
taken to part of Paradise Lost , so that he spoke 
feelingly. The Restoration made censorship even 
more rigorous. But, in 1693, a century after 
Milton’s plea, the statutes in question were can- 
celled. The Act of Toleration in 1689 made the 
abolition of censorship a logical necessity. Since 
then the press of Great Britam has been free. No 
one is prohibited from publishing anything, but 
everything published has to run the gauntlet of 
possible prosecution for slander, sedition, im- 
morality, or blasphemy. To facilitate prosecu- 
tion, if necessary, printers must keep one copy 
of everything they print, with the name of tne 


person employing them, and all publications (some 
official documents excepted) must bear the name 
of their printers and publishers. 

In Scotland, in 1646, it was enacted that no 
book treating of religion or of the Kirk should be 
printed without a licence from the General As- 
sembly. If a book dealt with the kingdom, it had 
to be licensed by a judge or by a Secretary of State. 
Printers had to be licensed also. Since tne Union, 
Scottish and English practice have coincided. 

In India there was established in 1910 the 
nearest permanent approximation to a censorship 
that the Empire possesses. Money penalties are 
imposed on newspapers for sedition. A third 
offence involves forfeiture of the press. It was 
stated in the Indian Legislature that there was 
to be ‘no censorship or antecedent restraint.* 
But, if its press be confiscated, there is some 
lestraint on the issue of a newspaper. Control of 
the printer has always been a favourite mode of 
controlling publications. But this Indian censor- 
ship is not entirely private and Star-Chamber-like, 
for the public have the opportunity of judging a 
newspaper before its suppression. These special 
precautions may be justified by the unrest of the 
time. 

The only undiluted censorship of the press sur- 
viving under British rule is that of war-news 
from the seat of operations. This is common to 
all countries, and lias obvious strategic reasons. 
No news is allowed to pass unless certified by 
military censors — officers specially detailed for the 
duty. 

European countries generally exercise close super- 
vision over the press — more for political than for 
moral reasons. Russia is particularly active. There 
foreign literature is revised before delivery, on im- 
portation. Pages maybe torn out, articles ‘blacked,’ 
or delivery refused. She is even more vigilant 
over her native press. Newspapers are very firmly 
ruled. Recent revolutionary nots m St Peters- 
burg were reported to Russian readers by smuggled 
foreign papers, the home press being perforce silent 
thereon. The historian Bilbassov is said to have 
written a history of the reign of Catherine I. The 
two volumes published weie promptly suppressed, 
and the remaining ten volumes are still in MSS. 
Thus it is that important works are sometimes 
printed in France, and smuggled into Russia, 
as Bibles and tracts were into England in pre- 
Reformation times. France is less active, but she 
has had fits of supervision. Voltaire had some of 
his works burnt by the public executioner. He 
had to publish outside of Pans, and have his books 
run in surreptitiously for a time. Much the same 
can be said of Rousseau. Nowadays freedom is 
practically perfect. Germany censors public meet- 
ings and public prints alike. Till well into last 
century nothing was allowed to be published 
without preliminary approval, though booksellers 
could often supply customers they trusted with 
prohibited matter. Even to-day German opinion 
is less free in its expression than British, though 
more free than Russian. 

An unofficial censorship of books was intimated 
in 1909 in this country by the Circulating Libraries 
Association, which announced that they would 
not circulate books that were ‘ personally scandal- 
ous, libellous, immoral, or otherwise disagreeable,’ 
and asked publishers to submit doubtful books 
for approval, a week before publication. Authors 
have protested, and the scheme has been somewhat 
modified. But it is difficult to condemn such 
censorship. The evils of bad novels are patent. 
The drawbacks of an official censorship are not 
present here. The books are not suppressed, 
and critics will readily champion any which may 
be wrongly tabued. 
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Censorship is impracticable. Books aie too 
many. The name of newspapers is legion, and 
their issues are prepared m hot haste, during 
the night. Preliminary inspection is absurdly 
impossible. 

Censorship is inadvisable. Histoiy has shown 
that it may deprive a nation of its best leading 
and inspiration. No man or body of men is wise 
enough and tolerant enough to be entrusted with 
the power of controlling the expression of public 
opinion. The right of Tree speech is a bulwark of 
freedom and progress. 

1 Should ye set an oligarchy . . over it [the press] to bring 
a famine upon our minds again, when we shall know nothing 
but what is measured to us by their bushel?' asks Milton 
indignantly of the Long Parliament He adds * 1 When God 
shakes a Kingdom with strong and healthful commotions to a 

? general reforming, it is not untrue that many sectaries and 
also teachers are then busiest in seducing , but yet more true 
it ia, that God then raises to His own work men of rare 
abilities and more than common industry not only to look 
back and reviso what hath been taught heretofore, but to 
ain further and go on some new enlightened steps in the 
iscovery of truth. He relies on the suruval of the fittest in 
this sphere * Let her [Truth] and Falsehood grapple : who over 
knew Truth put to the worse in a free and open encounter?' 
(Areopagitica) 

But this assertion of freedom is without pie- 
judice to the light and duty of careful inspection 
of what is thus freely published. There is clamant 
need for prompter and more strenuous effort to 
check the stream of conuption that would mingle 
with the river of publications. Some wholesome, 
if disagieeable, scavenging would sweeten litera- 
ture. 

Frequent offences occur in reports of divorce 
cases, and some would have such reports pro- 
hibited. Yet Lord Justice Bingham, President of 
the Divoice Division, giving evidence m a Parlia- 
mentary inquiry in 1910, defended them as a 
strong deterrent from immorality. Perhaps all 
that can be safely lequned is that judges should 
extend the pi action of taking the grosser evidence 
\n camera . 

2. Of the stage. — Greek drama, which flounshed 
four or five centuries I3.C., almost certainly had 
a censorship from tho nature of the case. Theatres 
were great State-institutions, as their magnificent 
ruins show. These would be closed to plays unless 
approved. There was also indirect censorship, in 
that plays were commonly entered in public com- 
petition for prizes. The judges would piactically 
be censors. Plays that did not conform to their 
ideas or prejudices would not gam prizes, and 
probably would suffer in their chance of perform- 
ance. It is an illuminative fact that what is 
perhaps Aristophanes’ best play, The Birds , was 
m competition placed secona to one by an almost 
unknown writer. It is on record, too, that Aeschy- 
lus and Aristophanes, the fathers of tragedy and 
comedy respectively, were both prosecuted for 
oflences against the dominant orthodoxy and 
politics of their times — oflences, that is, in their 
plays. Censorship of the more modern stage, like 
that of the press, had an ecclesiastical oiigin. 
For that stage itself was ecclesiastical at first. 
Miracle and Passion plays were naturally subject 
to the Church. When religious drama was dying, 
the theatre began to be somewhat free in its 
criticism of the Church, and to deal with politics. 
Hence regulation was called for. In England the 
Master of Revels, the Privy Council, the Star 
Chamber, and the Lord Chamberlain have been 
successively the authonties in charge. The last 
named was doing the work as early as 1628, and 
in 1727 was statutorily entrusted with it. The 
then Lord Chamberlain swore in an Examiner of 
Plays, which office has existed continuously till 
now. 

It was Jeremy Collier who, in 1697, by his Short 
View of the Profaneness and Immorality of the 
VOL. in. — 20 


English Stagc } established censorship permanently. 
Wycherly, Congreve, and Dryden were specially 
attacked. The last of these confessed the justice 
of the indictment, and letracted all of his works 
‘which can truly be argued of obscenity, profane- 
ness, or immorality. ’ 

The stage is the only institution which is regu- 
larly censored. 4 The preservation of good manners, 
decorum, or of the public peace ’ is the stated object 
m view. Every new play or addition to an old 
play must be submitted to the Examinei seven 
days before performance, and, if licence be with- 
held, must not be performed, under a penalty of 
£50, and possible forfeiture of the theatre licence. 
This is the law m Great Britain. There is no 
censorship in Ireland. In the United States no 
general censor supervises the drama ; but local 
authorities, with diliering powers, are entrusted 
with the duty of forbidding the representation of 
plays hurtful to morality. 

In 1909 a Parliamentary Select Committee sat 
on the subject, and reported that almost all the 
dramatists of the day desired freedom from censor- 
ship, or, at least, a court of appeal. They held 
that suppression of plays was an excessive use of 
executive power, ana that prosecution of producers 
of improper plays was a sufficient safeguard. On 
the other hand, theatre- managers gave evidence 
that they desired censorship to continue. They 
feared that uncensored plays might bring disrepute 
on the whole sta^e. They also Teared the vagaries 
of local authorities, if prosecution were relied on. 
The actors agreed with the managers. The Com- 
mittee further reported that, in its own opinion, 
the laws that punish indecency, libel, and sedition 
were insufficient for tho case, nor was it fair that 
theatre-managers should have to make expensive 
preparations for plays, without such an assuiance 
as preliminary licence gave. Censorship should 
continue. But secret censorship, not subject to 
public opinion, was in danger of becoming con- 
ventional and partial. Therefore it should not 
continue to have the power of veto, and it should be 
allowable to present a play even though the licence 
had been leiused. But the producers should be 
exposed to the risk of prosecution. Even licensee! 
plays should involve that risk, with tins dillerence, 
that, on conviction for indecency or libel, they 
should only bo prohibited, while unlicensed plays, 
conviction being secured, should incur not only 
prohibition, but penalties for tho author and the 
theatre- manager. Possibly legislative endorse- 
ment may be given to these proposals 

Stage censorship is uioie practicable than that 
of books or newspapers. Flays are limited m 
number, and it has been possible liitlieito foi one 
man to read and pass judgment upon them all, in 
Great Britain, i c upon all that are sent to the 
Examiner through theatre authorities. He does 
not receive plays from aspiring writers directly. 

Censorship is also needful tor the protection of 
those who enact the parts, and of the audiences. 
There have been bad plays, even with the censor- 
ship, and the Examiner testifies that he has 
refused to pass many, and has required pruning of 
more. Freedom from preliminary scrutiny w ould 
mean, for some theatres, a descent into the abyss. 
In many districts local authorities would be veiy 
slow to prosecute without some stimulus, no matter 
what the character of the plays That a doubtful 
play should have attention drawn to it by the 
refusal of a licence, and so be subj*ect to special 
vigilance, is the minimum of protection consistent 
with public safety. 

For Roman Catholic censorship, see INDEX. 

Liter aturr — Milton’s Areopagitica , 1644, and many subse- 
quent editions, e q. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1898 , Jeremy 
Taylor, Liberty of Prophesying, 1647 ; F. Gregory, A Modest 
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Plea for Regulation of the Press, 1698 ; L. Hoffmann, Geschichte 
der Pilcher censur t 1819 , Chateaubriand, * Libert^ de la presse/ 
in (Euvres, 1835, xxiii. 2/; W. Popper, The Censorship of Hebrew 
Books, 1899 , W. Barry, ‘The Censorship of Fiction/ in Dublin 
Review , cxliv. [Jan. 1909] 111 ; Blue Book, ‘ Stage Plays 
(Censorship)/ London, 1909. 

Thomas Templeton. 

CENTAUR. — 4 Centaur ’ is the name given in 
Greek mythology to a monster usually represented 
as having the upper part (to the waist) of a man 
and the body and legs of a horse. This definition 
must not be taken as exhaustive ; the character- 
istic centaur foim appears in Babylonian art of 
about the 11th cent. B c. as the sign of Sagittarius 
(Perrot-Chipie/, llist. de VArt , in. 604) ; l and, on 
the other hand, it is by no means certain that the 
early Greeks imagined the creatures they called 
centaurs to have this shape Homer (II. i. 268, 
n. 743) calls them simply Oijpe s (a Thessalian form 
for drjpcs, 4 wild beasts^) ; and the development of 
the centaur in Greek art seems to imply a gradual 
evolution rather than the borrowing of a ready- 
made type. 

The centaurs in Greek legend are of two kinds. 
To the one belong Chiron, who is called by Homer 
(II. xi. 832) diKaibraros Kevratiptov, and who acted as 
teacher and guardian to heroes such as Achilles 
and Jason in his cave on Mt Pelion in Thessaly, 
and Pholus, who entertained Herakles on Mt. 
Pholofe, between Elis and Aicadia ; to the other, 
the wild and lawless monsters who laid violent 
hands on women, hurled trees and rocks, and were 
conquered or destroyed by Herakles or the Lapi- 
thae. The two chief occasions of Herakles’ exploits 
against them were when Nessus, who was carrying 
Deianeira over the river Evenos, laid hands on her 
and was slain by the arrows of the hero, and when 
the other centaurs, attracted by the odour of the 
jar of wine that Pholus had opened, invaded his 
cave and were driven off by Herakles. Both ai e 
favourite subjects in art, as is also the great battle 
between the Lapithm and the centaurs, in which 
the chief heroes are Theseus and Pinthous ; and 
the most characteristic incident is the overwhelm- 
ing of the invulnerable Caeneus with pine trees and 
rocks, the usual weapons of the centaurs. 

Many varying accounts are given in local legends 
as to the origin of the centaurs. According to one 
version, they were the offspring of Ixion and a 
cloud (Ne<^\7j) substituted for Hera ; another 
account made them arise from the seed fallen from 
Zeus in his passion for Aphrodite ; and, according 
to others, their mother had or took the form of a 
mare. Chiron was said to be the son of Kronos 
and Philyra (the poplai); and Pholus, of Silenus 
and one of the McXku (ash-nymphs). The names of 
centaurs generally suggest mountains or trees ( e.g . 
UerpaTos, O&peios, AptiaXos, ITtfi/*ei/j). 

Few questions have been more disputed among 
mythologies than the origin and interpretation of 
the myth of the centaurs. Many suggestions have 
been made as to the etymology of their name, but 
none is satisfactory ; the connexion with the 
Sanskrit Gandharvas (on whom see Maodonell, 
Vedtc Mythol., Strassburg, 1807, pp. 136-138, and 
the references there given) is now discredited, 
since the two classes of being agree neither in 
name nor in characteristics. By some the centaurs 
have been thought to be personifications of natural 
phenomena, such as winds or mountain-torrents; 
but such personification is alien to piimitive myth. 
They should probably be rather regarded, with 
Mannhardt (Ant. Wald - und Feldkulte , ii. 102), 
4 as spirits of the forest or mountain, to whose 

1 According to late Hindu tradition, the Naraa, created, along 
with other gemi-divine beings by Brahmft, also possess human 
bodies with horses' limbs, as contrasted with the Kinnaras, who 
have horses’ heads and human figures ; but it would be idle to 
connect these Naras, who are among the musicians of Kuvera’s 
court ( Mahabharata , n. x 14), cither with the centaurs or, in 
view of their late origin, with Babylonian mythology. 


action these phenomena are assigned.’ They are 
thus in many ways analogous to the Siloni and 
Satyrs, whom they resemble in their love of wine 
and their unbridled passions. The rationalistic 
explanation of the centaurs as hoi semen who 
appear to be one with their horses may apply to 
the Oriental archer, but seems inconsistent with 
the history of the foiin in Greece. 

The earliest repiesentations of centaurs in Greek 
art usually show them in completely human shape, 
with the body and hind legs of a horse attached to 
their backs. Later on they take the moie familiar 
form which we see, foi example, in the metopes of 
the Parthenon. The battle of Greeks and centaurs 
came, with the ethical tendency of myth, to be 
regarded as a symbol of the triumph of skill over 
brute force and of civilization over Wrbarism, and 
therefore as typical of the great victory of Hellene 
over Oriental In later art, centaurs were a 
favourite subject of playful mythological genre, 
such as the centaur family bv Zeuxis, or the centaurs 
with Erotes or Mcenads of Graco-Roman art. 

Literature — W. Mannhardt, Antike Wald - und Feldkulte, 
Berlin, 1877, u 40-102, E. H. Meyer, Qandharven-Kentauren, 
Berlin, 1888; Gruppe, Qnech Mythol und Rehgionsgesch 
Munich, 1906, Index, s v 4 Kentauren * , J. C. Lawson, Modem 
Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion , Cambridge, 1910, 
p 190; Roscher, art. ‘Kentauren/ where full references are 

given. E. A. Gardner. 

CENTRAL AFRICA.— See Nyanja Tribes. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. — Central America, as 
we understand it, bogins on the isthmus of Tehu- 
antepec. To the west of it lay the countries 
subject to the sway of the Mexican kings. The 
prominent feature of the regions east of the 
isthmus is the compact mass or nations belonging 
to the great Maya linguistic stock. The particular 
traits of Mexican culture may be recognized to a 
certain degree also among the less civilized nations, 
settled, formerly as well as now, together with or 
close to the Mexican tribes in the countries west 
of the isthmus region. The Mayas of Central 
America had to deal in their veiy home with 
Mexican intruders. But Maya culture, Maya art, 
and — it would seem — Maya mythical and religious 
conceptions prevailed throughout that vast region, 
down to Honduras and the primeval forests of 
eastern Nicaragua and Costa Rica, where other 
more primitive nations of South American stock 
were in contact with the highly civilized Central 
American tribes. We know very little about the 
religion of those semi-civilized inhabitants of the 
isthmus of Panama, of Costa Rica, and of eastern 
Nicaragua. Central American religion is for us 
the religion of the Maya tubes. 

i. Religious practices.— The gcneial character 
of Central American religion was the same as that 
of the Mexican tribes. The rites and ceremonies 
practised answered a double purpose : they were 
intended (1) to lit one to appioach the supernatural 
beings, and (2) to secure from the gods, by a kind 
of magic process, the things one needs at any given 
moment. 

Ceremonial ablution was the favourite method 
of securing the former aim. In Mexico and Central 
America it was regularly connected with the pen- 
ances, mortifications, blood-lettings, of which we 
shall presently speak. In Mexico there was a more 
particular use of ceremonial ablution in the case 
of a new-born child. In Central America, that is 
to say, in Yucatan, sprinkling with holy water 
( 4 virgin -water/ i.e. rain-water) and washing the 
forehead, the cheeks, and the hands and feet were 
resorted to in the ceremony of the em-ku , 4 descent 
of the Divinity/ when the youths of both sexes 
were deprived of the baubles distinctive of child- 
hood, and admitted into the fellowship of the tribe. 
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In a more general way, fasting was considered 
indispensable for fitting oneself to enter into com- 
munion with the Divinity. In Central Anieiica, 
as well as in Mexico and in most pails of the 
American continent, it consisted in abstaining from 
the usual seasoning — salt and red pepper— and 
from sexual intercourse. 

Penance, mortification, and blood-letting exhibit 
the most prominent feature of Mexican and ( Centra! 
American religious practice. Incisions were made 
m the rim of the ear; the tongue was pieiced, and 
sticks, sometimes attached to a string, weie drawn 
through the hole made m it ; the muscles of the 
arms and legs weie pucked by thorns In some 
countries, at certain ceremonies, the penis was 

S ierced in the same manner, and a string was 
rawn through the holes so as to connect the whole 
company The motive that led to such practices 
was, without doubt, to get rid of sin and to be 
qualified thereby to approach God. 

For the same reason, confession played a gieat 
part in the religious piactices of these people. 
In Central America it was considered the indis- 
pensable expedient if one was to escape from an 
imminent danger. A physician, called to attend a 
person suffering from mortal disease, commenced 
the treatment by confessing him. And down to this 
day the inhabitants of the tropical woodlands of 
Guatemala and Honduras, when they meet a jaguai , 
instead of attacking him, fall down on their knees 
and begin to enumerate tlieii sins, saying : * Do 
not kill me, I committed such and such sin/ It is 
obvious that this behaviour originates m the idea 
that confession cleanses from sin and thus lelieves 
from death, the punishment of sin. For the same 
leason, m Central Amerna, as well as, e <j , m 
ancient Peru, confession was the regular prelimi- 
nary to a religious obsei vance ft fitted men for 
approach to God 

What confession was for the individual, the ute 
called by Landa eihar al demonio (‘ expelling the 
demon’) was for the community. It was the 
regular prelmunaiy to every public ceremony in 
Yucatan. Within a sacred enclosuie, where all 
who weio to take paitm the ceremony stood, the 
liead-pnest presented an mcensc-otlering, praying 
over it, and then a man carried the ottering, to- 
gether with the censer, out of the village, flung it 
away, and returned without looking back. 

T license was the legular offenng. Copal, bees- 
wax, rubber, and mai/e-llour weie burned as in- 
cense. The cenveis aie described as dishes or 
bowls, or as footed vases with perforated sides and 
fantastical faces on the rim. The latter foim is 
still used by the Lacandons, a branch of the Maya 
family, who succeeded in remaining fiee from 
Spanish domination and from Christianity, and m 
conserving their ancient pagan rites. It is a 
curious fact that the censers aie icgaided by the 
Lacandons as representing then gods In an 
ancient report on the manners and customs of the 
Indians of Valladolid (Yucatan), the name of ‘idols’ 
is applied to the vases that served for incense- 
burmng. Tozzer infeis that the Lacandon view 
was the onginal one ; but we know that real idols, 
carved from led cedar- wood, weie in general use 
throughout Yucatan and the neighbouring coun- 
tries, and the excavations have brought to light a 
number of clay idols of most variegated form and 
aitistic design 

Besides incense, all kinds of food were ottered to 
the gods — maize, the blood of turkeys, and various 
animals. A distinction was made according to the 
cardinal point where the god to whom the ottering 
was piesented was thought to reside ; turkey being 
offered to the eastern, deer to the noithern, iguana 
to the western, fish to the southern, gods. A par- 
ticular and important class of sacrifices was that of 


dogs. It has been maintained that this dog-sacrifice 
was only a substitute for human sacrifice, but the 
piesent writer thinks that another explanation 
must be given. The dog played an important part 
in the mythical conceptions of the Central American 
tubes He icpresented to them the (ire that falls 
from heaven -lightning, thundei -storm, and the 
like; ho was a kind of rain -god and a hunger of 
food Piesenting a dog to the gods was ceitainly 
meant as a magic ute to attract rain and to 
pioduce food. Human sacrifice also existed m 
Central America, but was by no means so regular 
and so frequent as, e.g., in Mexico. 

For all these practices there were professional 
adepts or priests, called ah km (‘fortune-teller’) 
or ah hue tzotz (‘ with tangled hair ’), who served as 
mediators between the common people and the 
gods They were assisted in the execution of the 
ceiemomesbv four aged men called ohac , who were 
elected by the people. Particular priestly offices 
were that of the ‘singer’ ( kayom ), that of the 
‘slayer’ (nacum), and that of the interpreter of the 
Divine oiacles ( o/nlam or ahbobat), anu there were 
recognized sorcerers, called ah eunal than , ah ez y 
ah pul gaahy and naual 

2 . Gods. — There has been much dispute as to 
the ongin of gods. We shall not entei upon this 
tangled question, but, judging from what we learn 
from primitive peoples, it may bo said that the 
gods of primitive peoples are, practically, personi- 
fications of natural bodies or physical agents; 
lienee the established polytheism throughout the 
world. 

In the pantheon of Central America, Mexico, 
and other parts of the continent, the first place was 
occupied by the heavenly bodies — the sun, the 
moon, and the stars, especially the moining-star, 
and the evening-star. The sun-god was called in 
Yucatan Kin-ich ahau (‘Lord of the face of the 
sun ’). He was mterpieted or symbolized as an 
arara y or identified with this bird, and thence 
derived the name Km-ich Kak-md (‘the f*re-bird, 
the aram’). His temples stood on the north side 
of the central court-, and he presided over the years 
that were considered to belong to the direction of 
the north. 

The moon -god was supposed to be an old man, 
the fathei of the gods and of men. He represented 
the death and the regeneration of Nature, and he 
was said to resuscitate the dead. His name was 
Itzamnd or Itzmatuly interpieted by the words the 
god himself utteied when he lived among men 
Ilz en camiy itz en muyal, ‘I am the dew of the 
heaven, I am the dew of the clouds * His temple 
stood on the west side of the central court, and he 
\\ as the 1 uler of the western years. 

The stars were regarded as the souls of the dead, 
and it seems that the Milky Way, or the direction 
south-11 or tii, was assigned them. We do not know 
the names of these stai -divinities, but then images 
aie well maiked, and are often to be found in the 
figured find hieioglyplnc manuscripts. The direc- 
tion of tiie south seems to be ascribed to them, 
particularly to ffozan-ek, the evening-star, or — as 
a substitute for them — to the god of death. 

The nun-god or thunder-god, called Ch y ac t Ha'tz- 
Ctiac oi P&p'ol-CKac (‘ lightning, the cutter, the 
opener of the pouch’), or Ah bolon tz 'acitb (‘Loid 
of the nine generations [or medicines] ’), is the 
fourth of the four great Divine poweis, and is 
assigned to the direction of the east. He is dis- 
tinguished by a curious elongated nose. His image 
is exceedingly common m the manuscripts as well 
as on the walls of the temples and on other sculp- 
tural monuments 

Another god, whose image occurs very frequently 
on the pages of the Mayan manuscripts, is obviously 
a personification of the maize plant. He is associ- 
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ated with another young god, and is, in some places, 
found acting as a substitute or representative of 
Itzamnd. 

A god called Ekchuah (‘black scorpion’) is men- 
tioned by Lancia, and desciibed as the god of 
merchants and of cacao- planters. A black god, 
represented in the manuscupts in two veiy ditteient 
forms, both distinguished by a scorpion- tail, must 
be identified with the Ekchuah of Landa. 

There were also female deities : Jx cK el , the 
goddess of medicine ; lx chebel yax t identified by 
the priest Hernandez with the Virgin Mary, and 
others. 

Special gods, called Bacab , were the uplioldeis 
of tne heavens in the four quartern of the world ; 
and the heavenly gods, in opposition to those of 
the under world, were known as the oxlahun ti ku 
(‘the thirteen gods’) as contrasted with the bolon 
ti ku (‘the nine gods’), according to the supposed 
number of the heavens and of the under worlds. 

The two creator-gods, called K’u-cumatz (* feath- 
ered snake’) and Uurakan (‘one-legged’), the 
prominent figures in the cosmogonic myths of the 
Popol Vuh (the Quiche saga-book), are not indi- 

f enons Central American conceptions, but are 
orrowed forms of the famous Mexican gods Quet- 
zalcoatl and Tezcathpoca. In Yucatan, Kukulcan 
corresponds to the Quich 6 ICu-cumatz and the 
Mexican QuetzalcoatL He is described as a 
culture-hero, a founder of cities, and he represents 
the period when Mexican colonists had control 
over the greater part of the Yucatan peninsula. 

Some other personages named in the Quiche saga- 
book deserve special mention, as they obviously 
are of indigenous creation, e.g. Vukub Cakix> the 
great macaw ; the arara , acting as a sun- and 
moon-god of pre-historic times ; nis sons Ctpacna 
and Cabrakan , the gods of the earthquakes ; and, 
finally, the twin heroes, the ball players Ilunahpu 
and X balanque, who descend to the under world, 
defeat its rulers, and, in acknowledgment of then 
victory, are transformed into the sun and moon 
The popular Quich 6 god was Tohil , the thunder- 
god ; the national gods of the Cakchiquels were 
the Chay-abah (‘the obsidian stone’) and the bat- 
god, also called (apparently) Nicah ta'kah ( ‘ centre 
of the valley’). At the present day the Kekchi 
inhabitants of the mountainous district of Alta 
Vera Paz (Guatemala), without derogating from 
their Christianity, worship the sun (called by them 
Xbalamke) y the moon (called Po t the female consort 
of the sun), the lightning (called EPaa'k ), and a 
number of other deities (generally called Tzul- 
taka\ ‘mountain and valley,’ and identified with 
certain remarkable or grandiose natural objects — 
high summits, mountain -passes, precipitous rocks, 
dangerous river- passages, thermal waters, caves, 
lonely trees, and the like). 

3 . Calendar and annual religious festivals. — The 
public ceremonies celebiated by a tribe in the 
course of a year are generally connected with the 
work that is necessary m the different seasons, 
and, in the case of an agricultural people, with the 
different stages of field-labour. The number of 
performances depends on the religious activity of 
the tribe, and, m part, on their calendar. Men 
are generally in tne habit of dividing the year 
according to the revolutions of the moon. It is a 
peculiarity of the Mexican and Central American 
tribes that the partitions of the year were made in 
conformity with their numeral system, that is to 
say , by periods of twenty days. The year is in 
this way divided into eighteen sections of twenty 
days each (usually called months by the Spanish 
historians) and five supplementary days. The 
latter were called by the Mexicans nemontemi 
(‘ unfit for work ’), ana by the Mayas xma kaba kin 
(‘ days without names ’ ; for further details, see art. 


Calendar [Mexican and Mayan]). The Mexicans 
had celebrations in each of the eighteen periods of 
twenty days, but they avoided any ceremony, and 
generally abstained from any important work, 
during the five supplementary days The Mayas 
were more moderate in celebiating festivals m the 
couise of the year, but thoy devoted the five sup- 
plementary days to a senes of very important 
ceremonies. In accordance with their custom of 
expelling evil and averting bad omens before enter- 
ing on a ceremony or beginning any important 
work, they sought also to avert misfortune and 
bad luck before beginning the new year : and the 
five supplementary days, the xma kaba 7tm t were 
devoted to these particular ceremonies. 

On a day of the so-called month OlCen or Yax 
( = . January), by appointment of the pnests, the 
Mayas celebrated the oc-na ceremony, the renova- 
tion of the temple. They cast away and broke 
their clay-idols and censers, repaired and re-painted 
their temples, and at the same time ‘ examined the 
signs (prognostics) of the gods of the four cardinal 
points, that is to say, they undertook, by elaborate 
ceremonies, to drive out the evil that was to occui 
in the new year, according to the quarter of the 
world by which the new year in question was con- 
sidered to be governed. From the great central 
square, in oach of the ancient Mayan towns, there 
started four roads running more or less directly to 
the gates by which the enclosure was lnteriupfced 
at the four cardinal points. There were heaps of 
stone raised on the outside of eacli of the gates. 
In the five days preceding the year that was to be 
governed by the divinities of the east, they set up 
an idol called uayayab on the stone-heap at the 
outside of the southern gate ; and m the nouse of 
the cacique, in the midst of the town, was placed 
another idol representing the god who ruled the 
east. Then they took the uayayab- idol from the 
stone-heap at the southern gate, mounted it on 
the top of a pole, and placed it opposite the idol of 
the ruler of the east, m the house of the cacique. 
They honoured it with a variety of ofierings, and 
at the end of the five days took it to the eastern 
gate and cast it out of the town. In the same way, 
in the five days preceding the year that was to be 
governed by the divinities of the north, they set 
up the uayayab on the stone-lieap at the eastern 
gate, brought it to the house of the cacique in the 
midst of the town, and cast it outside the town at 
the northern gate. And so in the five days preced- 
ing the other two years. 

A great annual ceremony, called tupp-k'a'k 
(‘extinguishing the fire’), took place at the vernal 
equinox, in the so-called month Mac, just before 
the beginning of the rams. A great pile of wood 
was heaped up and set on fire ; animals of every 
kind were sacrificed and thrown into the file ; and 
finally, the priests, by pouring water out of jars, 
extinguished the flames. It is distinctly stated 
that this was performed for the purpose or getting 
abundant ram for the crops. The performance 
concluded with the erection of a miniature effigy 
of a stepped pyramid and anointing the upper 
steps witn the sacred blue colour. 

A second great annual ceremony was celebrated 
in the month called Pax , conesponding to the 
second half of our month of May — the time when 
the sun, in its shifting to the north, comes to stay 
m the zenith over Yucatan. The festival was 
called Pacum Chac , and the god worshipped in it 
was the war-god Cit chac coh . Five days before 
the ceremony, the chiefs of the different villages 
assembled in the temple of the war-god in the 
principal town. They fasted and kept awake all 
these five days, war-dances were performed, and 
the war-chief ( nacon ) was conducted in procession 
through the town The feast itself consisted in a 
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lire -ceremony similar to that of the month Mac, 
hut it was followed by the solemn sacrifice of a 
dog — the representative of the thunder-god (see 
above) — and the breaking of jars filled with wine, 
imitating and producing, as was certainly believed, 
the pouring down of the much-desired ram. 

Tne third great annual ceremony was held m the 
so-called month of Pop, the second half of our July, 
when the sun, in its return to the south, came to 
stay in the zenith over Yucatan. This feast was, 
at the time of the conquest, regarded as the begin- 
ning of the year. Consequently, the principal 
ceremony was the kindling of new fire and a 
solemn incense-burning. For this feast they ic- 
newed all their household-utensils — plates, bowls, 
jars, stools, and the wrappings of their idols — 
throwing to the dust-yard those that had formerly 
been used. 

In the months following this feast, the different 
social classes performed a consecration of their 
professional instruments by anointing them with 
the sacred blue colour (the colour of water and 
rain). First came the priests; then the sor- 
cerers and the physicians ; next the hunters and 
fishermen ; finally the artisans and other working 
men. 

The fourth great annual feast was the Chickaban , 
held in the town of Mani, in honour of the god 
KuJculcan , in the so-called month of Xul, corre- 
sponding to our October and Novembei The 
cmefs of the whole country assembled in the town 
of Mani, and a standard of costly feather-work, 
presented m one year by one town, in the next by 
another, was set up on the temple of Kukulean 
The chiefs placed their particular idols in the 
courtyard of the temple on a bed of leaves, and 
passed the hve days preceding the feast in fasting, 
keeping awake, and worshipping their idols, and 
in religious dances. The feast itself consisted in a 
solemn offering, and the god was believed to come 
down from heaven to receive the objects and the 
service presented to him. 

Other feasts of minoi importance were celebrated 
at different seasons m honour of Ekchuah, the god 
of merchants and cacao-planters, Hobnil , the tutel- 
ary god of bee-hives, and Acanum, the god of 
hunters ; and in the different towns and villages in 
honour of Chac , the ram-god, to whom was ascribed 
the growth of the maize crops and of other vege- 
tables. 

Litbraturk —Diego de Landa, Relaaon de las Cosas dt 
Yukatan f 1500, MS of the Library of the Academia de la His- 
toria, Madrid (the only complete ed. m the tr of L6on de 
Rosny's Essai sur le atchitfrement de Vt&'iture hitratioue de 
VAmAnque centrals , by D Juan de Dios de la Rada y Delgado, 
Madrid, 1881), Bernardo de LUana, Ihstona de Yucatan , 
Devocxonano de Ntra Sra de lzmal y Conquxsta E spiritual, 
1688, new ed Mexico, 1893 , E Fbrstemann, Die Maya 
Handschmft der koniglichen offentlichen Bibhothek zu Dresden , 
Leipzig, 1882 , Brasseur de Bourbour^:, Popol Vuh , le Lxvre 
sacri et les mythes de Vantxqmtf amhicame, Paris, 1861, and 
Manuscnt Troano, Pans, 1869, Ldon de Rosny, Codex Cotte- 
sianus , Paris, 1883 , D. G. Bnnton, The Annals of the Cakchx- 
quels (Library of Aboriginal American literature), Philadelphia, 
1886, Alfred M. Tozzer, A Comparative Study of the Mayas 
and the Lacandones , New York and London, 1907 , J. M. Lang, 
in The Faiths of the World , London, 1882, H. H. BancioiL 
Native Races , London, 1876 , J. F. M'Lennan, Studies Wi 
Ancient History , 2nd series, London, 1890 
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CENTRAL ASIA.— See Turkestan 

CENTRAL INDIA.— i. Geography and eth- 
nology. — ‘Cential India’ is the official designation 
of a group of Native States in India forming a 
stiagghng and incompact area, which lies between 
21° 22' and 26° 52' north latitude, and 74° and 83° 
east longitude. It includes 132 States, while, in 
addition, sixteen chiefs belonging to it now possess 
no "territory, but receive cash revenues paid by 
other chiefs, under the guaiantee of the Govern- 
ment of India. Central India has a total area of 


78,772 sq. miles, and its population in 1901 was 
8,628,781. 

Political relations with the Government of India are supervised 
by an Agent to the Governor-General, subordinate to whom 
are seven officers in charge of the Presidencies of Gwalior and 
Indore, and the Political Agencies of Baghelkhand, Bundel- 
khand, Bhopal, Bhop&war, Indore, and M&W The principal 
chiefs are the Maharajas (Hindu) of Gwalior, Indore, Rewah, 
Orchha, Datia, Panna, Uhhatarpur, and Charkh&ri, the R&ja 
(Hindu) of Dh&r, the Begam (Muhammadan) of Bhop&l, and the 
Naw&b (Muhammadan) of Jaora Gwalior, the largest State, has 
an area of 25,041 sq miles, and a population of 2,983,001 ; while 
Rewah has an area of 18,000 sq miles, and a population of 
1,827,885 No other State attains an area of 10,000 sq miles ora 
population of a million 

As a political unit, Central India is entirely a^creation of 
British rule, and its physical features and population both 
present great diversities Near the southern border flows the 
Narbada river, from east to west, in a broad valley between two 
ranges known as the S&tpuras and the Vindhyas North of the 
latter lies an extensive plateau, with an area of 34,000 sq. miles, 
including the tract known as M&lw&. East and north-east of 
the main plateau is a low-lying area of about 18,000 sq. miles, in 
which are situated Bundelkh&nd and part of Baghelkhand The 
remainder of Central India, about 26,000 sq miles, comprises 
the hilly tracts in the Vindhyas and S&tpur&s and their offBnoots 
The inhabitants of the plateau and of the plain alike live chiefly 
by cultivation, but differ m physical appearance, those of the 
low-lying tracts being shorter and more thickset than their 
neighbours to the west. In the hills are found hunting tribes 
such as Bhils, Gonds, and Korkus, with whom agriculture is a 
secondary occupation Western Hindi is spoken by 4| millions, 
and Eastern Hindi by Ik millions, chiefly in the plains ; various 
dialects of R&jasth&m by 1} millions in the plateau, and BhO 
dialects by ^ million 

2 History. — Early Sanskrit literature assigns 
most of Central India, as defined above, to the 
dark-skinned aboriginals ; but in the 4th and 3rd 
cents. B.c. the Mauryas claimed jurisdiction over 
it, and A 6 oka was viceroy at Ujjam. A fragment 
of an edict issued by him when he had become 
emperor, and had been converted to Buddhism, 
has been found at Sanchi, in the Bhopal State, 
where a magnificent stupa , with ornamented gate- 
ways and railing, is still standing When the 
empire of the Mauryas broke up, Brahmanism 
again revived among the Aryan settlers, and 
spiead to some extent among the jungle tribes. 
It is worthy of note that the only known inscrip- 
tion on stone mentioning the Indo-Greek rulers of 
the Pan jab, which was found recently near the 
town of Bhllsa, in the Gwalior State, records the 
erection of a pillar in honour of Gaiuda, the emblem 
of Visnu 

From the fragmentary historical records of early times, Central 
India appears to have been penetrated by the Sakas about the 
2nd cent b c , while some of the jungle tribes held their own 
against the Guptas in the 4th cent, ad In the 5th and 6th 
cents began the dominance of R&jput communities of Gurjara 
origin in this part of India, though their full conversion to 
Hinduism may date from three or four centuries later. At the 
end of the 10th cent. , when Muhammadan invasions began, they 
were supreme, but divided into clans which carried on constant 
wars with each other During the early Muhammadan period, 
the country suffered from fierce raids by the invaders, gradually 
paving the way for more complete subjection to protect the 
route from Delhi to Southern India^ which lay through this 
tract As the central power at Delhi waned, an independent 
dynasty rose to power in Malwa (a d 1401 to 1531), but yielded 
at last to the neighbouring king of Gujarat Early in his reign 
Akbar incorporated the whole of Central India in his empire 
At the death of Aurang/ib, when the Mughals, like their pre- 
decessors, found themsehes no longer able to retain their vast 
possessions, the Hindus again regained independence From 
1743 may be dated the beginning of Mar&th& rule, which gradu- 
ally spread over the w hole tract, though fierce resistance was 
offered by the Bundelas in the east. Throughout the latter 
part of the 18th cent , Mar6th&, Muhammadan, and British 
fought with each other, till the last prevailed At the begin- 
ning of last century a policy of non-intervention was enjoined 
by tne Directors of the East India Company, with evil results to 
the wretched populace of Central India, who suffered from the 
constant quarrels of their rulers. Under Lord Hastings, how- 
ever, the Markthks and the bands of freebooters, who nad not 
only laid waste Central India, but had also raided adjacent 
British territory, were rapidly and effectively subdued To Sir 
John Malcolm (1818-1821) is due the settlement under whioh the 
States of Central India took their present form Apart from a 
brief war in Gwalior in 1848, and the Mutiny of 1867-59, Central 
India has since enjoyed peace 

3 . Castes and religion. — Caste (q.v.) and religion 
are the two striking characteristics of the people of 
India. 
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(a) To obtain a view of caste in this area it 
is necessary to consider separately the natural 
divisions of the country. In tho plateau the 
Brahmans come of the samo stock as those in 
the neighbouring parts of Rajputana, such as the 
MAlwi, the Nimarx, and Srlgaur. Those dwelling 
in the plains are akin to those of the United 
Provinces, such as the Jijhotia. Over the whole 
area Brahmans form 13 per cent of the Hindu 
population, and constitute the strongest single 
caste. The RAjputs or K^atnyas are fewer in 
number. Those who live in the plateau are chiefly 
offshoots of the great clans of Raj pu tana pioper, 
and maintain marriage connexions with them ; 
but in the plains are found local groups, such as 
Bundelas, Dhandhcras, and Ponwars or Parmars, 
with whom the recognized Rajputs do not inter- 
marry. The MarathAs now advance a claim to be 
considered Rajputs, and similar pretensions are 
advanced by the BhilAla Bhamifts in the hilly 
tracts, who afford an example of the absorption of 
aboriginal tribes by Hinduism No peculiarity 
has been noticed among the Banias, or trading 
castes, who belong to classes well known in 
Northern India. A considerable proportion are 
MftrwAris from RAjputAna. By religion the Banias 
are Hindus and Jains, but many professing Jams 
also reverence Hindu deities As in the case of 
the two leading castes, the difference between the 
plateau and the plain is strongly marked among 
the lower castes. Thus, in the former, Gil jars, 
Malls, and Kunbis are most important, while in 
the latter are found Ahlrs, Gadarias, Kachhls, and 
Lodliis The chief lull tribes are the Araklis, 
Bharuds, Bhlls, Bhilalas, Gonds, Kirars, Kols, 
KorkUs, Kotwals, Minas, Patlias, and Seherias. 

(b) It is difficult to classify a population including 
such heterogeneous items by religion . The vast 
majority profess to be Hindus, but among the 
jungle tribes inhabiting the hilly tiacts the dis 
tinction between Hinduism and Animism is hard 
to trace, and, indeed, the same may be said of the 
lower castes elsewhere. At the Census of 1901, as 
a rough guide, all members of the twelve hill 
tribes already named were classified as Ammists. 
On this basis, Hindus numbered seven millions, 
and Animists one million ; but, according to the 
census schedules, about two-thirds of the latter 
described themselves as Hindus. Central India 
thus presents a most interesting variety of religious 
belief — from the pantheism, which may be taken 
as the highest form of Hinduism, among educated 
people to the elementary Nature- and spint- 
worship practised by the shy tribes dwelling in 
the jungles on the slopes of the SatpurAs and 
Vinahyas. 

An examination of the sects returned by Hindus 
shows, as elsewhere in India, that only a com- 
paratively small propoition of the people really 
know to what sect they belong. About a million 
declared themselves to be Srnarth More than 
two and a half millions expressed their special 
reverence of Vi§nu in one form or another, but 
few could state the particular Vai§nava sect to 
which they belonged, such as Kablrpantln (12.5,000) 
or Ramanandi (156,000). Those who professed to 
reverence Devi (975,000) or oakti (759,000) must be 
taken as including not only the worshippers of 
female counterparts of the recognized gods, but 
also many whose deity is a local goddess oi a 
special goddess of disease. Altogether about 050 
sects or deities were returned by Hindus. Most 
livers and many lakes or ponds are held sacred. 
Chief among these is the NarbadA, giving its name 
to the Narmdeo Biahmans, who form the special 
priests at shrines on its banks. It is held so pure 
that the Ganges is believed to come annually, m 
the form of a black cow, to be cleansed from sm in 


its sacred waters, returning white and purified. 
Its souice near Amarkantak m the Rewali State, 
and BarwAni, are the most sacred spots on its 
course in Central India. One legend ascribes the 
oiigin of the Nailmda and the Son, which also 
rises at Amarkantak, to two tears dropped by 
BralimA, The Sipra, a river of Mai wa, said to 
have sprung from tho blood of Vii-mu, and believed 
to flow with nulk at times, is sacred throughout its 
course. To the Bhlls and Kolis, dwellers in the 
wilds, no nvei is so holy as the Mahi, which they 
regard as their mother. 

Altars to the snake-gods are found m nearly 
every village Generally a low platform built 
lound a snake’s hole suffices, but sometimes a 
small shrine is built. Snakes are worshipped 
chiefly by women, in connexion with tho bearing 
of children, but in Bundelkhand they are invoked 
to cure gout and rheumatism. Among the Bhlls 
and Bhilalas the python is especially reveienced. 
Tree-worship presents no peculiarities compared 
with other paits of India, but a number of trees 
are reverenced by paiticular sections of the 
animistic tubes. Hero-worship is common, and 
fresh subjects are still acquiring their places m the 
pantheon. 

As an example may be mentioned Hardaur or Hardol Lala, 
vthose worship is especially popular in Bundelkhand He was 
the brother of the Raja of Orchha, early In the 17th cent , 
and was poisoned by the latter in consequence of an unfounded 
belief that he had been unduly intimate with the Raja’s wife 

As many as 38,000 people returned themselves 
as pret-pitjaJc , or worshippers of spnits, to whom 
offeungs aie commonly made at the foot of a tree 
supposed to he haunted by the spirit. Among the 
jungle tribes, spirit-worship is pre-eminent Goats 
and cocks are offered at the devaUhCtriy or god- 
place, wdiere wooden benches aie provided for the 
gods to sit on. The Bhlls worship Baba-deo, or 
the Fathei-god, in paiticular, but did not always 
return this name at the census. As is usual 
throughout India, disease lias its gods and god- 
desses, chiefly the latter, and natural objects such 
as the sun and moon receive adoiation. While 
orthodox Hinduism and the many lower forms of 
belief claim adherents among most of the popu- 
lation, the modern theistic sects, such as the 
Brahma Samaj (^.v.)and Arya SamAj {q.v,) 9 have 
only a few hundred followers. 

Other religions are not numerically important. 
Mu sal mans m 1901 numbered 529,000, most of 
whom (450,000) were Sunnis, while Shi’ites included 
50,000. They are proportionately most numerous 
on the plateau, in Miilwa, Indoie, and BhopAl 
Contact with Hinduism, or, in the caso of converts 
and their descendants, impel feet assimilation of 
the strict tenets of Islam, has caused a great 
development of hero- worship. Shrines of saints 
reverenced by Muhammadans, sometimes in com- 
mon w ith Hindus, are found m all parts. 

The Jains (113,000) are chiefly of the Digambara 
sect (55,000), worshipping a naked image, and most 
of the lemainder (35,000) are Sve trim haras, though 
^undias and Terapantlns aie also found. 

Chnstians are very few m number (8114), and 
less than half of the total (3715) are Indian. The 
chief Mission is the Canadian Presbyterian, with 
headquarteis at Indoie. The St. John’s mission 
at Mhow, tho Friends’ mission at Indore, the 
Society of Fnonds of Ohio at Nowgong, the 
Hansloy Bud and Pandita Rama Bai’s missions 
at Nnnach, and Roman Catholic missions at 
vauous places are also at work. Most of the 
converts are obtained among aboiigmal tiibes, low 
castes, or orphans picked up in tune of famine. A 
few Sikhs (chiefly soldiers), Parsis, and Jews were 
also recorded. 

4. Sacred places.— Central India contains a 
numhei of places celebrated in the history of 
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religion, or for their leligious buildings. Ujjain, 
anciently known as Avanti, is one of the most 
sacred Hindu cities m India, and is believed to be 
the place where the elbow, of Satl fell when her 
body was dismembered by Siva. It is also notable 
as the first meridian of Hindu geographers, and 
was known to Ptolemy as Ozene. Vikiamaditya, 
the patron of Indian literature, reigned here, but 
his exact identification is still a subject of contro- 
versy. The group of Buddhist remains round 
Bhilsa, dating from the 3rd cent. B.C., has already 
been referred to. Besides stupas , the remains of a 
ohaitya , or Buddhist church, exist near Sanchl, 
and are of special interest as presenting the only 
known example of a building of this description,* 
other chaityas being lock-cut constructions. Of 
the latter, examples are found dating from the 
0th and the 12th centuries Early Hindu and Jain 
temples are common in many parts, but the series 
from the 8th and the 15th cents, are the most 
numerous. They excel in beauty and proportions 
the later buildings of the 16th and 17th cents., 
when the influence of Muhammadan architecture 
had caused detenoiation. Khajraho in the Cliha- 
tarpur State may bo specially mentioned for its 
magnificent Hindu and Jain temples, dating chiefly 
between 950 and 1050 A.D. 

The earliest mosque of known date, which stands 
near Sehore, in the Bhopal State, was built about 
1332, but others of an early date and of striking 
grandeur are found at Mandu and at Dhar. Then 
style of architecture shows that, though designed 
by Muhammadans, they were built by Hindu 
workmen. In many cases their pillars were taken 
from Hindu temples. 

Litkraturk — C. E Luard, Bibliography of Literature dealing 
with the Central Indian Agency , London, 1908, and Ethno- 
graphical Survey Monographs, Lucknow, 1909 ff. 

R. Burn. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES .—Introductory — 
The Central Provinces of India cover an area of 
113,281 sq. miles in the centre of the Indian 

E eninsula, and cornpiise a large portion of the 
road belt of lull and plateau country which 
separates the plains of Hindustan from the Deccan 
They aie administered by a Chief Commissioner, 
and have a population of eleven million persons ; 
but in these statistics Beriir, which since 1903 is 
also under the jurisdiction of the Chief Commis- 
sioner, and for most purposes of administration lias 
been amalgamated with the Central Provinces, is 
not included. Being held on peipetual lease from 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Berar Districts are 
not, strictly speaking, a part of British India. 
But the distinction tends to become more and more 
nominal, and the two Provinces are gradually 
being amalgamated into a single unit of govern- 
ment. If the population of Berai be added to that 
of the Central Provinces, the combined total is 
nearly fourteen million persons, and the area 
131,000 sq. miles. The religion of Berar (q.v.) 
forms the subject of a separate article. 

The territory comprised in the Central Provinces 
has many aspects or interest. It was for long a 
comparatively unknown country to the Hindus, 
and was held principally by petty kings or 
chiefs (rajas ana zamlnaars) of the non-Aryan 
or aboriginal tribes, designated by Risley as 
* Dravidian. 1 Of these the puncipal are the Crouds 
(q.v.) y numbering about two million persons, whose 
kings in foi mei times ruled over the greater part 
of the Province ; while other and older tubes aie 
the Baigas (q.v.) and Kurkus (q.v.) From the 
10th cent, the open country in the north of the 
Province, comprised in the Vindliyan plateau and 
Narbada valley, has been peopled by emigrants 
from the plains of Hindustan ; while in the 18th 
the Nagpur plain, lying along the south of the 


Sfttpura hills, and, farther to the east, the valley 
of the Wainganga, were conquered and settled by 
Maratha freebooters from Bombay. The Marfithit 
kingdom of Nagpur under the Bhonsla dynasty 
existed for about a century, and lapsed to the 
British, owing to failuie of heirs, in 1853 ; and 
eight yeais later it was constituted, with the 
already acquired Saugor and Narbada territories 
to the north, into the new Central Provinces of 
British India. The population of the Province is 
thus of very diverse ethnical constitution. Owing 
to the laige numbers of the primitive Dravidian 
tribes, and the backward state of even the Hindu 
residents as compared with the older civilizations 
of Hindustan, Bombay, and Madras to the north 
and south, the tract is one of considerable ethno- 
logical interest. In the religion of the people, 
rustic superstitions and the cult of the agricultural 
divinities of the soil and crops overshadow the 
oi thodox observances of Hinduism. In the present 
aiticle an attempt has been made to collect some 
of these, and to make of them, so far as is possible, 
a consecutive narrative. The village deities which 
are here described are represented, as a rule, only 
by a small platform of earth and a white Hag tied 
to a post, which indicates the site from a little 
distance. Only the most important, as Siva oi 
Mahadeo, and Ilanurn&n, have small stone shrines, 
provided perhaps by the generosity of some child- 
less cultivator, who leaves a small sum of money 
for a temple and a plot of land to endow it. The 
village deities are in charge of a special priest, 
usually a member of one of the lower castes oi 
primitive tribes, who makes offerings to them all 
two or three times a year on the principal festivals, 
the materials being subscribed by the villagers On 
other occasions they are worshipped only by those 
who have some special end to gam, or some evil 
from which they desire to ^e deliveied. 

i. Village deities. — (1) Siva or Mahudto — Siva 
is the favourite deity of the great Hindu triad, 
but is almost universally known in the country as 
Mahadeo, or * the great god/ his proper name 
being scarcely heard. He is revered generally as 
the chief or principal of the village deities, and is 
represented by a circular slab of stone, with a 
groove cut on its surface, and the hnga y or phallic 
emblem, raised in the centre. A representation 
of his sacred animal, the bull Nandi, is usually 
placed before him. Ho is worshipped on Mondays, 
as being the god of the moon, which he carries on 
his forehead/ No animal sacrifices are made to 
him, but the trifoliate leaves of the bel (JEgle, 
marmelos) y his sacred tiee, as well as rice, sandal - 
aste, and flowers, may be ollered by the more 
evout, while the ordinary worshipper simply pours 
a pot of water over his stone and spunkies a 
few grains of rice upon it. In summer an earthen 
vessel full of water is sometimes supported on a 
tripod over the phallic stone, and a small hole is 
made m the bottom and coveied with cloth, so that 
the water may drip through it on to the god, and 
keep him cool Or a Brahman may be hired, by 
subscription of the villagers, to pour water ovei 
the stone continuously for a month or more If 
the rains fail, the stone representing Mahadeo is 
sometimes kept immersed in a pot of water, and 
the people believe that this will bring lain, accord- 
ing to the principle of sympathetic magic. 

The bel tree is connected with Mahflrteo by a story that on one 
occasion a hunter was pursued by wild beasts and took refuge in 
this tree, beneath which there happened to be a shrine to the 
god. The hunter staged awake m the tiee all night, and was so 
terrified that his trembling shook off the dew from the foliage 
and caused it to fall on the shrine of the god beneath, together 
with some of the flowers and leaves of the tree. This involuntary 

i The second day of the week is named after the moon in 
India os in Europe, being railed Soinwar, from soma, the moon. 
As lord of the moon, Siva or Mahadeo has the title of Somnath. 
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act of worship was very pleasing to the god, and he ordained that 
the hunter, though of low caste and impure as a killer of annuals, 
should attain to Ratios , or Paradise ; and the hunter, on dying 
immediately afterwards, was transported thither In memory 
of this, votaries of Mah&deo stay awake and fast all night on the 
full moon of the month of Phagun, which is known as Sivr&tri, 
or Siva's night. The original veneration of the tree probably 
arose from the tripartite shape of its leaves, resembling the 
clover , and the story lends some colour to the hypothesis that 
Siva may have been, In some aspects at any rate, a deity of the 
primitive tribes, personified from the tree His close association 
with the bull suggeifs another origin of his apotheosis In the 
Mar&tha country, Siva is worshipped in his incarnation of 
Khau^oba, accompanied by or riding on a dog , Khamjoba is a 
legendary hero who is supposed to have led the Marathas against 
the Muhammadans It was in his honour that women formerly 
swung themselves from a post by iron hooks fastened Into their 
flesh, after naming a petition to his priest , and men dragged 
along a loaded cart by a hook planted in their bodies (Kitts, 
Berar Census Report , 1881, p 44). 

(2) I)evi , the consort of &ivct. — Devi, the consort 
of Siva or Mahadeo, is a deity of Protean nature, 
venerated undei several aspects The word devl 
simply means ‘ goddess/ so that she is commonly 
spoken of as 4 the goddess 5 par excellence^ just as 
Siva, her husband, is called Mahadeo, or 4 the 
great god 5 Elsewhere she is best known as the 
terrible Kali (‘the black one 5 ), the devourer of 
human flesh, represented with a void in place of a 
stomach, to show that her hunger can never be 

f lutted. But here she is commonly of more 
eneficent mien, and is often the tutelary goddess 
of the village. Sometimes she appears to be one 
with the earth itself, or to be regarded as the 
Divine Mother, like Isis of Egypt. She is repre- 
sented frequently by an iron prong with three 
points fixed in the ground, and, when possessed by 
the goddess, her votaries will thrust this prong 
through their tongue or cheeks. Clothes are 
offered to her at weddings, and people make an 
image of her in the form of a woman, and hang it 
round the necks of children to keep them from harm 
Another name of the goddess is Ddrga, and she is 
said to be so called because her shrines are difficult 
of access, perched above steep ascents, or buried at 
the extremities of precipitous glens or in hidden 
caves at the sources of streams It has been said 
that the Brahmans know well how to call in the 
help of nature for the provision of a mise en se£ne 
calculated to impress the minds of votaries arriving 
at the shrine of the deity ; but it seems more 
probable that the Hindu god or goddess lias in 
such cases merely succeeded to the veneration 
formerly paid to the spirits by which these wild 
snots were believed to be tenanted. And no doubt 
the sanctity already attaching to the place de- 
termined its selection for the shiine of the new 
divinity. 

In some cases also Devi takes the form of the 
well-known rag-deity, being known as Chitarhai 
Devi, * the goddess of rags 5 People give her a bit 
of old rag, hanging it on to a thorny tree, in the 
hope that in return for it they will obtain a new 
cloth. They say, 4 O Devi, we give you our old 
cloth ; give us a new one 5 In other localities, 
however, the rag-deity is not associated with Devi, 
but is known as the Kag-uncle Again, Devi has 
local titles by winch she is specially worshipped, 
as the Vindhyabasmi Devi, or the goddess of the 
Vindhyan Hills, just as the Greek deities were 
associated with special places. Probably here also 
she has taken over the attributes of some anterior 
and more animistic deity. Some castes have a 
special veneration for a particular shrine of the 
oddess at their ancestral home, and will go 
undreds of miles to worship at it. In this case 
they, no doubt, make a distinction between the 
goddess m this particular place and her manifesta- 
tions elsewhere. Again, a miracle is performed at 
some one of her temples, it acquires a special 
fame, and pilgrims come from a long distance to 
worship at it 


(3) Cholera and smallpox deities . — Sometimes 
Devi is said to be not one, but seven sisters, 
local ling the seven H&thors of Egypt. The seven 
Devis are considered to preside over different 
diseases, but only two of them, Maihai Devi, the 
goddess of cholera, and Sltalft Devi, the goddess of 
smallpox, are commonly known and worshipped. 
When cholera breaks out, an earthen pot with 
wine, glass bangles, a cloth containing the image 
of the goddess in vermilion, a mpee, and some 
cakes and incense are ollcred to the goddess, and 
are then taken outside the village and left at a 
place where three roads meet. It is held that the 
offering of all lands of property which the goddess 
•values will cause her to spare the village and pass 
on elsewhere. The people also believe that, if any 
one takes up these aiticles, the disease will pass t*> 
him, and the sufleiers m the village will get well. 
1 f a cow or she- buffalo passes them, she will become 
barren, or, if she is in milk, it will dry up. The 
vessel and other things are called the nikdsi , or 
4 averters, 5 and, if any one meets the priest at the 
time he is taking them out to the cross-roads, it is 
believed that he will die at once Another device 
is to let looso a scape goat, and drive it to the next 
village to carry the disease with it. 

When a person has smallpox, he is believed to 
be possessed by Sltala Devi. The house in which 
he lives is therefore held sacred, and any one who 
comes into it must take oil his shoes and wash his 
feet, as if entering a sacred place A Brahman 
must not come in at all, as it. is thought that his 
presence would cause the goddess to manifest her- 
self more strongly and make the sufferer w T orse. 
A woman in her menstrual period must not enter 
the house, as it is believed that, if she sees the 
patient, he will get cataract in his eyes. Eire is 
kept continually burning on the earthen cooking- 
stove, and a lighted lamp is placed beside the 
patient, and must be fed with vegetable, not with 
mineral, oil. A blanch of the mm tree, or Indian 
lilac (Melia mdica ), which is sacred to Sltala, is 
hung over the door to show that there is smallpox 
in the house. Every word that the patient utters 
is considered to emanate ftom the goddess, and 
whatever kind of food or drink she demands 
through Ins mouth must be supplied (E. M. 
Gordon, Indian Folk-Tales , p. 32). The father 
and the mother of the patient practise various 
rules of abstinence, and make vows for the pro- 
pitiation of the goddess if the patient should 
recover, more especially if .it is a child The 
mother will vow to walk to Sltala’s shrine carry- 
ing a brazier of lighted coals on her head, or to 
cover the whole distance stretching her body length 
by length along the ground, or to distribute in 
charity a quantity of sugar or dates equivalent to 
the weight of the child. A vow made by one 
fathei was to weai no turban until the child should 
have worshipped the goddess, and to perform the 
distance of the last four fields to her shrine in a 
series of somersaults (Forbes, Bds Mala , or Annals 
of Gujarat , ii. 320 f.). If the child gets well, a 
cradle and a blank sheet of paper are offered to the 
goddess, with various kinds oi food, the offering of 
the paper being made possibly with the idea that 
the child’s face should be free from marks. If the 
disease attacks the eyes of a child, the mother 
offers a pair of silver eyes to the goddess in order 
to save them. In the Hindu scriptures SltalA is 
described as 4 naked, seated on a donkey, wearing 
a broken winnowing-fan on her head, with the pad 
of a watei -vessel in one hand and a besom in the 
otliei , and as being of the Chandfil (sweeper) caste * 
(Forbes, loc. cit ). She is, therefore, though feared 
and venerated above most deities owing to her 
ower for harm, considered as, in a manner, 
espicable. 
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(4) Hanurndn, the monkey -god. — Hanum&n, the 
deified ape, is the favourite deity in the Mar&tha 
districts. His principal attribute is strength, and 
lie is considered to be the son of Ailjani, or the wind, 
whence he is termed Maroti , after the Marfits, or 
Vedic gods of the wind. His image is usually 
represented carved in half-relief on a stone slab 
inside & small alcove, and coloured with vermilion 
to represent blood. He is half monkey and half 
man, having a monkey’s tail and head ; while ho 
carries a mountain in one hand and a staff in the 
other, and sometimes has a slam demon beneath 
his feet. He always looks towards the south, 
because he went that way to Ceylon to help Kama 
against the demons. He is worshipped on Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, his power being invoked on the latter 
day to counteract the evil influences of the planet 
Saturn. A wreath of the flowers of the cotton-tree 
is offered to him, and incense of resin and sandal- 
wood is burnt befoie his shrine. Hanum&n is 
often the tutelary deity of the village, and, when a 
new one is to be founded, his image must be in- 
stalled on the site and worshipped before the 
building of houses is begun. 

(5) Dulha Deo } the young bridegroom . — A 
favourite household deity is Dulha Deo, the spirit 
of a young bridegroom who was carried off by a 
tiger on his way to his wedding. When a marriage 
is celebrated, a nnmatuie coat, a pair of shoes, and 
a bridal crown aie oflered to Dulha Deo, and some- 
times also the model of a swing on which the child 
may amuse himself. Inside the house Dfilha Deo 
is represented by a date and a nut tied up in a 
small piece of cloth and hung on a peg m the wall. 
When w orship is to be performed, tne date and nut 
are taken down and set on a platform, and offerings 
of food and other articles are laid before the deity 
on leaf -plates. On the occasion of a marriage, oi 
the birth of a first child, or in every third year, a 
goat is offered to Dulha Deo. 

The animal is brought before the platform, rice is given to it, 
its forehead is marked with red ochre, water is poured over it, 
and as soon as it shivers it is killed The body is then cooked 
and eaten entire inside the house , and after the meal the skin, 
bones, and all other remains of the animal, with the leaf-plates 
which have held the food, are buried m a pit dug inside the 
room, and the water with which the eaters wash their hands is 
also thrown into the pit The idea is that the whole body of the 
sacrificial animal must be consumed, and no fragment lost, which 
might, owing to the holy or tabued character imparted to it by 
consecration, do an injury to anybody regarding it as ordinary 
food 

In former times, as is shown by Jevons ( Introd to Hut of 
JRel 8, 1904, p. 144), the animal— skin, bones, and all — was con- 
sumed by tne worshippers , but, this custom hav mg become 
repugnant to the nicer stomach of civilized man, the burial of 
the remains is adopted as a substitute The people also say 
that nothing which has been put into the sacrificial pit must on 
any account be taken out and that, on one occasion, a child of 
the household having fallen by accident into the pit, the parents 
were debarred by their piety from rescuing it, and covered over 
the hole, leaving the child inside , but their zeal was rewarded, 
for, when the pit w ? as opened for the next sacrifice, the child was 
found in it alive and playing 

2. Deified human beings. — The spirits of many 
heroie personages, legendary or real, aie also 
revered, of which it will suffice to give one or two 
as specimens. A favourite deity in the north of 
the Fro vince is Hardaur Lula, a young Rajpftt 
rince, who was falsely susx>ected of loving his 
rother’s wife, and was poisoned in consequence by 
his jealous brother. It is related that, when he 
died, Ins horses and dogs died with him. After he 
was burnt, a post was put up to mark the place, 
and when his sister, mourning for him, came and 
put her arms round it, the post split apart to show 
that he knew her His ghost continued to wander 
unappeased until he was deified and worshipped. 
Clay horses are offered to him at marriages, and he 
is supposed to he able to keep ofl ram and stoinis 
during the ceremony. Another god ling is Ilhilat, a 
deified cowherd, who as a boy was stolen by the 
god Mah&deo, and brought up at his shrine in the 


Pachmaihi Hills. Various mnacles, of no special 
interest, aie l elated of him, and his disciples are 
believed to have the ^>ower of curing snake-bite 
with the long sticks which they carry. It is notice- 
able that many deified mortals are of the caste of 
Alilrs, or cowherds ; and Dait, or the spirit of some 
indefinite deified Ahlr, is a common village god- 
ling. These men, owing to the long days spent in 
motionless solitude as they watch their cattle, are 
much inclined to reverie and to the belief in unseen 
voices and supernatural visions — leading, in the 
case of those most aflected, to the claim of Divine 
possession, and, when this is recognized, to the 
somewhat easily obtained honour of canonization 
after death. The fact that the Ahlrs tend the 
sacred cow may also have something to do with 
their character for piety 

3 Worship of ancestors. — The spirits of de- 
ceased ancestors are widely venerated In the 
baidic chronicles the ordinary manner of recording 
a R&jput chief b death is to say that he became a 
deo (god), like the Roman emperors. In many 
villages the spmt of Mai Baba, some former heaa- 
man of strong personality, is included among the 
local deities. The famous Badhak dacoits were 
accustomed to revere the spirit of the most success- 
ful robber in the annals of their community, to 
invoke his aid before setting out on any fresh 
enterprise of plunder, and to take the omens in lus 
name. The Banjaias, or carriers on pack-bullocks, 
who also added high way robbery and cattle-reivmg 
to their legitimate calling, worshipped Mithu 
Bhukia, a renowned freebooter of past times. In 
each hamlet a hut was set apart tor him, with a 
white flagstaff before it ; on the return fiom a suc- 
cessful robbery, a sliaie of the spoil w as allotted to 
him, and, after food and liquor had been offered 
befoie his flagstaff, Mithu Bhukia’s share was 
expended in a feast to the community. Among 
Hindus generally, thefoitniglit of the w aning moon 
in the month of K unwar (September) is allotted 
to the venciation of aneestois, being known as 
PUripaks , or ‘the Fathers’ Foitrnght.’ During 
this time offerings of food and w r ater are made to 
the ancestors of the family on the same day in the 
foitrnght as that on which they died in any other 
period of the yeai j 1 w hile the spirits of all female 
ancestors receive offerings on the ninth day 
According to one account, the Brahmans think that the spirits 
of their deceased ancestors dwell on the under side of the moon ; 
but the common people suppose them to be incarnate m crows, 
so that food is given to these birds as a propitiation to their 
spirits Members of the agricultural Kunbi caste are especially 
assiduous in feeding the crows with this end in view , ana, when 
the Kumbi throws out food and no crows come to eat it, he 
thinks it is because his ancestors are displeased with him, and 
that the fare he has offered is not acceptable ; so he goes on try- 
ing one dainty after another, until at length a crow appears and 
picks up the food Then he thinks he has found out what his 
ancestors like best to eat, and offers this annually until a similar 
contretemps of the absence of crows again occurs 
The Koshtis, or silk-weavers, have another method On one 
evenmg in the Pitnpakf fortnight a man will invite his caste- 
fellows to a meal On tins occasion the host stands in the 
doorway of the house with a pounding pestle, and as each guest 
comes up he bars his entrance and Bays, * Are you one of my 
ancestors ? This feast is for my ancestors/ To this the guest 
will reply, ‘ Yes, I am your great-grandfather , take away the 
pestle f By this symbolism the resourceful Koshti is able to 
combine the entertainraeut of his friends with the difficult filial 
duty of feeding the spirits of his ancestors 

In some localities the Guilds make a little brass 
image of a dead relative and keep it with the house- 
hold gods. If the family remains undivided, these 
relics naturally accumulate, and opportunity is 
taken of the death of some revered ancient to bury 
the majority of them with linn A special venera- 
tion must be paid to those who have died a violent 
or sudden death (Fra/er, Psyche's Tcisk> 1909, p. 
Gif.), for it is held that the ghosts of such men, 
ow ing to then sharp and untimely severance from 

i The Hindus nuinhei the days from one to fifteen in each 
fortnight of the lunar month separately. 
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life, have a grudge against the living, and haunt 
them in the shape of bhuts , or evil spirits. 

Thus the primitive tribes think that tho spirit of a man who 
has been killed by a tiger will dt on the head of the tiger and 
guide him to an> lonely or belated wayfarer in the forest , and 
that he will call to such persons in a human voice so that the> , 
proceeding in the direction from which the voice has come, may 
fall into the tiger’s jaws Accordingly, among the cultivators 
of the Wainganga valley, when a man has been killed by a tiger 
( bdgh ), he is deified and worshipped as BAgh Deo A hut is 
made in the yard of the house, ana an image of a tiger is placed 
inside and venciated on the annhersary of the man’s death 
The members of the household also will not afterwards kill a 
tiger, as they consider the annual to have become a member of 
the family. A man who is bitten by a cobra ( ndga ) and dies is 
similarly worshipped as Nag Deo. The image of a snake made 
of silver or iron is venerated, and the family will not kill a snake 
If a man is killed by some other animal, or by drowning, or 
by a fall from a tree ? his spirit is worshipped as Ban Deo, or the 
forest-god, with similar rites, being represented by a little lump 
of nee and red lead If the corpses of such persons are re- 
covered, they are buned and not cremated, ana the bodies of 
victims to cholera and smallpox are disposed of in the same 
manner , because it is thought that their spirits will thus, to a 
certain extent, be imprisoned in the grave and impeded from 
wandering about their old haunts The spirit of a woman who 
dies in childbirth, or between the birth and the performance of 
the sixth day ceremony of purification, becomes &churel, her 
feet are turned backwards, she casts no shadow, and she follows 
and worries any woman who comes nm the place where she 
sits. When such a woman dies, a nail is sometimes driven 
through her head to prevent her ghost from rising and walking 

4. Deified animals and natural objects. — From 
the host of minor deities of the hills, foiests, fields, 
and rivers, a few selections may be given. Banjara 
Deo , named after the Baniara pack- carriers, lives 
in the foiest, and travellers appeal to him to 
protect them fiom the attacks of wild beasts. He 
is represented by a heap of stones by the roadside 
at the entrance of the forest, and every traveller 
makes his supplication by adding a stone to the 
heap. But, now that carriage is piincipally by 
carts, the cartmcn have a separate deity whose 
business it is to see that their Wheels lun smoothly. 
His name is Ongan Pat, or the oil-god. He lives 
in a hollow tree at the bottom of lulls, and the 
cartmen pour into his hole a little of the oil with 
which they grease their axles, so that their carts 
may reach the top of the hill without breaking 
down. Dongar Pat {don gar, a hill) is the hilJ- 
godling who prevents earthquakes and volcanic 
eruptions, and keeps off host. There is often some 
hill in the neigh boui hood, on which, as the people 
tell, a light appears at times during the night and 
burns for half an hour ; this is a manifestation of 
Doimar Pat. Maswusi Pat is the god of hunting, 
and hunters make an offering to him before setting 
out on expeditions. He is supposed to influence a 
ceitam part of the forest, and will bring game into 
it in view of the hunter if he is in a benignant 
mood. Asra is the goddess of watei, and lives 
near rivers The milk of a cow or buffalo is offered 
to her for the first three days after calving, as, if 
this is not done, she will drink the milk, and the 
animal will become barren. Km m Pat is the ^od 
of bees, and it is said that m former times warrioi s 
worshipped him in the hope that he would make 
the wild bees liy in the faces of their enemies 
But now those who collect honey from the combs 
of the wild bees worship Kurm Pat before setting 
out to their work, in order that he may save them 
from being stung. Anjan Deo is the forest -god in 
the Nimar District, and his name is taken fiom 
the anj an tree (Hardwickia btnata), which grows 
in abundance in that locality. Those who go to 
cut timber offer a coco-nut to Anjan Deo, in ordei 
that theii fellings may be successful and their 
carts may not break down on the way back 
Sdmbhar Deo is the god ling who controls the wild 
animals of the forest ; he is the deified sdmbhar 
stag (Cervus umcolot ), and is worshipped by those 
whose fields are near the forest, in order that he 
may prevent the wild animals from damaging their 
crops. The old forts built with walls of stone or 


earth, which are found in many villages, are a lehc 
of the fatormy period of the Pindari robber raids of 
a century back, when the villagers fled to them for 
protection, with their pioperty and cattle, at a 
moment’s notice, on the news of the approach of 
these marauders. One of the towers of such a fort 
is usually believed to be inhabited by a pir, 01 the 
spirit of a Muhammadan saint, who acts as its 
guardian angel. Ho is worshipped by the proprietor 
of the village, who burns incense before him on 
Thursdays, and sometimes keeps a lighted lamp at 
lus shrine foi an houi or two every day. The jrir 
is a j'ealous personage, and, if neglected, he will 
cause stones to fall down inside the house, or make 
the milk go sour, in order to recall his indolent woi- 
shiuper to a sense of his duty. Rabat Soka is the 
goal mg who is the enemy of children, drinking 
their blood, and making them grow weak and 
waste away without visible cause. Vows are made 
to him for the recovery of the child, and, if it does 
recover, he is worshipped with great ceremony, the 
child being brought before him while the hom, or 
fire-sacrifice, is perfoimed, and an offering made 
to the accompaniment of musical instruments 
A very curious deity is Chhappan Deo, who is 
worshipped by a man when his wife has run away. 
Chhappan, or ‘ Fifty-six,* is taken to represent the 
largest number of places to which she may have 
gone, and he prays that she may not have fled to 
any of these, but to her motliei’s house. Bhutan 
Bdba ( ‘ Father forgetting,* from bhiilna, ‘ to forget,’ 
and bdba , ‘father’) is the godling who makes 
people forget things and leave them lying where 
they have halted by the way. Offenngs are made 
to him when the lost articles are found 

5. Worship of caste implements. — In addition 
to the numerous deities who superintend almost 
eveiy action or relation of life, members of each 
caste venerate the implements with which they ply 
their trade or earn their livelihood. Instances of 
this custom have been collected by Nesfield (Brief 
View of the Caste Systein ) : 

1 The boating and fishing castes sacrifice a goat to every new 
boat before it is put into the water, and at the time of the 
Diwali [the feast of lamps, marking the commencement of the 
Hindu commercial year, and falling in November] they make an 
annual offering of vermilion, flowers, and sweetmeats to ever} 
boat they possess. Similarly all the pastoral castes pay a kind 
of worship to their animals by rubbing red ochre on their tails, 
hornB, and foreheads , this is done on the annual festivals of 
Diwali, Holi , 1 and N&gpanchami 2 The agricultural castes pay 
worship to the plough on the day called Akti, when the mon- 
soon sets in and the work of cultivation is renewed. The Barai, 
or grower of the betel- vine, pays homage to the vine in October, 
before he begins to pick the leaf ; and in July, before planting 
the new crop, he does homage to the ground prepared for the 
purpose On the great annual festival of the Dasahra, which 
is especially sacred to R&jputs, all men of this caste worship 
their weapons of war— the sword, shield, matchlock, and bow 
and arrow— and the animals used in war— the horse and the 
elephant Artisan castes worship the toolB by which they 
iractise their respective crafts, chiefly on the Holi. The Basor 
“ basket- maker worships tho knife with which he splits the 
bamboo and cane ; the Oham&r (“ tanner ”) worships the rampt , 
or currier’s knife ; the Bunkar or KoriC* weaver”), the apparatus 
with which cloth is woven , the Teli (“ oilman ”), his oil press . 
the ifcalSx (“ liquor-seller ”), an eartbern jar filled with wine ; and 
the Kumh&r, his potter’s wheel Artisan castes of higher rank 
worship their various tools on the Diw&li festival, which to the 
more respectable castes marks the opening of the new year : 
the Rangrez (“ dyer'') reveres a jar filled with dye , the Halwai, 
or confectioner^ does honour to his oven by placing against it a 
lamp lighted with melted butter. The trading castes Invariably 
bring out their rupees and account-books on the Diw&li festival, 
and worship them as the implements of their trade. The 
Kayosth, or writer caste, does homage to the pen and ink * 

6. Spirits of trees and plants. — Not less are trees 
and plants consideied to be sentient ami the abodes 
of spirits. A common superstition is the belief 
tli at trees must not be struck at night lest the 
sleep of the tree-spirit may be disturbed. The 

1 The Holi is the Hindu Saturnalia, or Carnival, falling In 
February at the end of their calendar year. 

2 The festival for the worship of snakes, especially the cobra. 
Wrestling is held on this day, because the movements of the 
wrestler resemble the convolutions of a snake 
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Hindus clean their teeth with a ddton i or tooth - 
stick, consisting of a twig taken from any tree ; 
but, if they break the first twig, it is considered 
wrong to take another, because it is equivalent to 
destroying two lives. With some people it is the 
custom before climbing a tree to pray for its paidon 
for the rough usajje to which it is to be subjected. 
If a mango tree withers for a time and then grows 
again, it is considered that the tree-spirit has been 
absent on a pilgrimage. When a mango grove is 
planted, every tree has to be married to a twig of 
jasmine. The spnits of Brahman boys who die 
unmarried are supposed to take up their residence 
in the sacred pipal tree (Ficus reltgwsa), and it is 
believed that the spirit of the tree has thus the 
wer of making barren women feitile, the custom 
ing that such a woman, having taken ofi her 
clothes, shall walk round the tree at night a 
certain number of times. 

7. Totemism. — While the belief m the univeisal 
existence of spirits, which is termed Animism, is 
still widely prevalent, the cognate superstition of 
totemism is now traceable only in a decaying foim. 
The majority of the castes and tribes in the Cential 
Provinces are divided into a number of exogamous 
septs or clans, governed by the rule that a man 
and woman of the same clan may not mairy. 
These clans are very fieouently named aftei 
animals and plants from winch at one time the 
members of the clan considered themselves to ho 
descended, this being one of the essential ideas of 
the primitive belief known as totemism But this 
idea has now been either forgotten or abandoned, 
and except m a few instances can no longei be 
consideied as a working foice In many cases the 
members of a clan named after some animal will 
abstain f 10m killing it or eating its flesh, while tho>e 
named aftei a tiee will not cut it down or use the 
wood. The more backwaid tribes, if they come 
across the dead body of one of their totem animals, 
will bathe and wash their clothes, and throw av\ ay 
an earthen pot, as if they had been rendered im- 
pure by the death of a relative. At maniagcs an 
image or drawing of the totem animal or plant is 
sometimes made and worshipped, and a portion of 
the tncher , or sacrificial maniage-cake, avIucIi is 

artaken of only by relatives of the family, may 

e given to the live animal or left at its hole or den. 
Members of the primitive Bhaina tube must be 
tatued with representations of theii totem before 
marriage, as a proof that they are pioper members 
of their respective clans. But the more interest- 
ing developments of totemism lecorded amonjj the 
aboriginal Australians and the American Indians 
can no longer be observed m the Central Provinces. 

8 . Agricultural rites and superstitions. -NeaiJv 
four-fifths of the population live by the land, anu, 
as might be expected, the operations of agriculture 
are attended with an elaborate religious ritual, 
some details of which will form a suitable con- 
clusion to this article. 

Befoie sowing begins, an auspicious day, known 
as mahiirat , must be fixed by a Biahman, who also 
declares what kind of rice should first be sown, 
what is an auspicious letter 01 syllable for the 
commencement of the sower’s name, and what 
colour the bullock should be which is first yoked 
(C. E. Low, Balaghdt District Gazetteer , p. 83) If 
the tenant does not possess a bullock of the colour 
prescribed, he will get over this by applying to 
the forehead of his own bullocks a nuuk of the 
required colour. Monday and Fndaj aie gener- 
ally consideied lucky days foi the commencement 
of sowing, and Tuesday and Satuiday unlucky 
days. In the wheat districts the completion of 
sowing is celebiated by the Machhandti Pilja , or 
worship of Mother Earth — a ceremony meant to 
invoke fertility 


At the edge of one of his fit Ids the cultivator puts up a little 
circular or triangular wall of clods, which is meant to represent 
a hut This is covered over with green grass as if it were 
thatched, and represents the temple of Mother Earth Inside 
it a little lire is made, and milk is set to boil in a tiny earthen 
pot, which is allowed to boil over as a sign of abundance 
While this is going on, the ploughmen, who are all collected m 
the field, drive their ploughs at a trot, shrieking wildly The 
cultivator meanwhile offers a little rice, sugar, and vermilion to 
Machhandri, and then makes two tiny holes in the ground to 
represent bandds , or gTananes, drops In a few grains of wheat, 
and covcis them over This is a symbol of prayer that his 
ranary may be filled from the produce of the land. The 
ullocks are then let go, and the ploughmen rush off at top 
speed across country, scattering wheat boiled whole as a sign of 
abundance. In some localities the first seed should be sown by 
a pregnant woman, and no barren woman or widow is permitted 
to enter the field (0 A Elliott, Hoshangabad Settletnent Report , 

P 125) 

In the rice districts the oldest man in the house 
sometimes cuts the first five sheaves of the crop, 
and they are left 111 the field for the buds to eat. 
At the end of harvest the last one or two sheaves 
are left standing in the field, and any one who 
likes can cut and carry them away. In some 
localities the last sheaves are known as Barhona , 
or the giver of increase. When all the rest is cut, 
the labourers rush together at this last patch of 
corn and tear it up by the roots ; everybody seizes 
as much as he can and keeps it, the master having 
no share in it. Elsewhere they thiow the coin 
into the air, shouting out the name of their 
favounte deity. It is then made into a sheaf, 
stuck on a bamboo, placed m the last harvest cait, 
and driven home in triumph. It is after waids 
bound to a tree beside the threshing-floor or m the 
cattle-shed, where its services are essential m 
averting the evil eye. The undei lying idea in this 
is that the last handful of corn contains the corn- 
spirit, and when it is cut he Hies away or his life is 
extinguished. The same belief prevails in many 
parts of the world, as recorded by Frazer ( GB 2 11. 
171 ft.) 

In the A\heat districts, when the earth of the 
t hieshing-floor has been beaten haid and surrounded 
by a strong fence, the god of the threshing- floor is 
placed within, in the shape of a stone daubed with 
vermilion. A pot of water from a sacred stream 
is also set here to scaie away evil spirits. Dunng 
threshing-time, if any heggai comes to the grouno, 
he must do given some grain to piopitiate him, or 
he will cast the evil eye on the 01 op. In the rice 
districts, on the conclusion of a day’s threshing, 
the cultivator rubs a wisp of stiaw on the forehead 
of each bullock, and pulls a hail fiom its tail, and 
the bails and stiaw, made into a bundle, are tied 
to the pole of the tlueshing-lloor. The culfcivatoi 
prays. * O God of Plenty, enter hero full and go 
out empty.’ Before leaving the threshing-floor for 
the night, he draws circles on the giound, lound 
the pole of the threshing-floor and the heap of 
grain, with the ashes of burnt straw Outside the 
circles he makes representations of the sun, the 
moon, a lion, and a monkey, or of a cart and a pair 
of bullocks. Next morning befoie sunrise the ashes 
are swept away by w aving a wmnowing-fan ovei 
them The meaning of this process is that the face 
of the threshing-floor is disfigured by the black 
marks 111 order that the evil eye may bo aveited 
from it, exactly as v\ omen place lampblack on 
their eyes for the same pm pose. 

Winnowing in the wheat districts is a very 
solemn and important operation, not lightly to be 
commenced without consultation of the stais. 

The winuowmg-place is cleaned and plastered with cowdung, 
and a circle is made of ashes, into ulin h none may go w ith his 
shoes on. When the \ illage priest has given the mahurat 
(‘auspicious time’), the cull 1 valor and his family go to the 
threshing-floor, and, cashing the stake with water, make 
offerings to it ami to the heap of threshed grain. The boiled 
wheat of the offering is sprinkled about, in the hope that the 
bhuts (‘spirits’) may content themselves with it, and not take 
any of the harvested corn Then the master stands on the 
three legged stool, and, taking five basketfuls from the threshed 
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heap, winnows them After winnowing, the grain ami chaff are 
collected again and measured, and if tho five baskets are turned 
out full, or anything remains over, it is a good omen , if they 
cannot fill the baskets, the place where they began winnowing 
is thought unlucky, and It is removed to another part of the 
threshing-floor. The five basketfuls are presented to a Br&hman, 
or distributed in the village, and not mixed with the rest of tho 
harvest. After this, winnowing can go on whenever a good 
wind blows, but no artificial means are ever employed for 
making a blast So long as winnowing proceeds, the corn- 
basket must never be set down on its bottom, but always up- 
side down , otherwise the spirits would use the basket to carry 
off the grain (Elliott, op cit p 78) 

In the rice districts, before the gram is measured, it must be 
stacked in the form of a trapezium, with the shorter end to the 
centre, and not in that of a square or oblong heap The 
measurer sits or stands with his back to the west, — the unlucky 
quarter of the day — having the shorter end of the heap on his 
left hand By the larger end of the heap are laid the reaping 
hook, a winnowing fan, the rope by which the bullocks are tied 
to the threshing-pole, one or two branches of the wild plum 
tree, and the twisted bundle of straw and hairs of the bullocks 
which had been tied to the threshing-pole Five balls of cow- 
dung are laid on the grain, and the hom, or fit e-sacnfice, is 
offered to the heap The measurer must not speak at all during 
this work, and he ties knots in a piece of cloth or string to keep 
count of the number of baskets. He must always wear a turban 
He never quite empties his measure while the work is going on, 
as It is feared that, if he did this, the god of abundance would 
leave the threshing-floor. 

The spirits rob the grain till it is measured, thinking they 
cannot be found out, but when once it has been measured they 
are afraid of detection. It is considered unlucky for an> one 
who has ndden on an elephant to enter the threshing-floor, 
but a person who has ricfden on a tiger brings luck Con 
sequently the forest and Baigas, if they capture a young 

tiger and tame it, will take it round the countrv, and the 
cultivators pay them a little to give their children a ride on it 
The cultivators think that each gram should bear a hundred- 
fold, but they do not get this, since it is taken by Kuver, the 
treasurer of the gods, or Bhainsasur, the buffalo demon, who 
lives in the fields Bhainsasur is worshipped when the rice is 
coming into ear, and, if the cultivators think he is likely to be 
mischievous, they give him a pig, but otherwise a smaller 
offering When the standing corn in the fields is beaten down 
at night, the} think that Bhainsasur has been passing over it 
He also steals the crop while it is being cut and is lying on the 
ground Once Bhainsasur was absent while the particular field 
in the village from which he stole his annual provision was cut 
and the crop removed, and afterwards he was heard c r> mg that 
all his gram for the year had been lost 
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CERBERUS. — i When Hermes, the guide of 
the dead, brings souls to Pluto’s kingdom, they 
are received at the River of Woe by Chaion, the 
grim boatman, who ferries them across, provided 
the passage money has been placed in their mouths 
and their bodies have been duly buried m the 
world above. Pluto's house has a janitor Cerberus 
(Gr. Kerberos ), sometimes friendly, sometimes 
snarling, when new guests arrive, but always 
hostile to them that would depart. Honey cakes 
are provided for those that are about to go to 
Hades — the ‘sop to Cerberus.’ This dog, name- 
less and undesci ibed, Homer mentions simply as 
the dog of Hades Herakles, as tho last and chief 
test of his strength, snatches him from the horrible 
house of Hades. First Hesiod (Theog 311), and 
next Stesichorus, who wrote a poem on the sub- 
ject (see Pollux, x. 152), discover his name to be 
Kerberos. The former makes him born of Typhaon 
and Echidna, and describes him as the irresistible, 
ineflable flesh-devourer, the voracious, brazen- 
voiced, fifty-headed dog of hell. Plato in Ins 
Republic (588 C) refers to the composite natuie 
of Kerberos. Not until Apollodorus (II. v. 12) in 
the 2nd cent b.c. comes the familiar description. 
Kerberos now has three dog heads and a dragon tail, 
and his back is covered with the heads of serpents. 


Classic art has taken up Cerberus very gener- 
ously ; but its treatment is far fiom being as 
definite as that of the Greek and Roman poets. 
Statues, sarcophagi, and vase-paintings whose 
theme is Hades, or scenes laid m Hades, represent 
him as a ferocious Greek collie, often encircled 
with serpents, and with a serpent for a tail ; but 
there is no eei tamty as to the number of his heads. 
Often he is three-headed in art as in literature, as 
may be seen conveniently in the reproductions in 
Baumeister’s Denkmaler des klassischen Altertums 
(3 vols., Munich, 1885-88). Very familiar is the 
statue, m the villa Borghese, of Pluto enthroned, 
with three-headed Cerberus by his side. A Greek 
scarabams shows a pair of lovers, or a married 
couple, who have died at the same time, ciossing 
in Charon’s ferry, awaited on the other side by 
three-headed Cerberus. On the other hand, a 
bronze in Naples shows Herakles engaged in 
leading a two-headed Cerberus from Hades. This 
last of the wonderful deeds of Herakles is a favour- 
ite theme of vase-pictures ; the dog is generally 
two-headed. Such a Cerberus may be seen in 
Gerhaid, Auserlesene Vasenbilder (Berlin, 1840-47), 
li. 131, or in Norton’s reproduction of an amphora 
in the Louvre ( Amer . Journ . of Archaeology , xi. 14). 

2. Neithei Greek literature nor Greek art, how- 
ever, really seems to fix either the shape or the 
natuie of Cerberus. It was left to the Roman 
poets to say tho last word about him. They finally 
settled the number of his heads, or the number of 
Ins bodies fused in one. He is triceps , ‘three- 
headed’; triplex or tergemmus , ‘threefold’; tn - 
for mis , ‘ of thiee bodies ’ ; or simply Tncerberus. 
Tibullus (hi iv. 88) states explicitly that he has 
both three heads and three tongues ( cui tres sunt 
linguae tergenunurnque caput), Veigil (JEn. vi. 
417) has huge Cerberus barking with triple jaws ; 
his neck bristles with serpents. Ovid ( Metam . x. 
21) makes Orpheus, searching for Eurydice in 
Tartarus, declare that he did not go down in order 
that he might chain the three necks, shaggy with 
serpents, of the monster begotten of Medusa His 
duties also are determined for all time ; he is the 
terrible, fearless, and watchful ianitor oi guardian 
( janitor , or custos) of Orcus, tne Styx, Lethe, oi 
the black kingdom. And so he remains for modern 
poets, as when Dante, leproducmg Vergil, describes 
lam ( Inferno , vi 221!.) . 

‘ When Cerberus, that great serpent, us had Been, 

His mouth he opened and his tusks were shown, 

And not a limb was os it erst had been 

And then my Leader, with his palms out-thrown, 

Took of the earth, and filling full his hand, 

Into those hungry gullets flung it down • 

3. Classical explanations of Ceiberus’s shape are 
feeble and foolishly rationalistic. Heiaclitus (Ilepi 
dirLarwu, 331) states that Kerberos had two pups. 
They always attended their father, therefore ne 
appealed to be three-headed. The mythographer 
Palaiphatos (39) states that Kerberos was con- 
sidered three-headed from his name Tpuc&pTjvos, 
which he obtained from the city of Trikarenos in 
Phliasia The late Roman rationalistic mytho- 
grapher Fulgentius states that Potronius defined 
Ceroerus as the lawyer of Hades— apparently 
because of his three jaws, or the cumulative glib- 
ness of his three tongues. Fulgentius himself has 
a fabula in which he says that Cerberus means 
Crea boros, that is, ‘ flesh -eatei,’ and that the three 
heads of Cerberus are, respectively, infancy, youth, 
and old age, through which death has entered the 
circle of the eat th (per quas mtiowtt mors m orbem 
terrarum ). 

4. India is the home of the Cerberus myth in its 
clearest and fullest development. Early Hindu 
conceptions of a future life are auspicious and 
quite the reverse of somlne. In the main, life 
after death does not include the notion of hell. 
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The early visions aro simple, poetic, and cheerful. 
The bodies of the dead are burned, and their ashes 
are consigned to earth. But this is viewed merely 
as a symbolic act of preparation — cooking it is 
called outright — for another life of joy. The 
righteous forefathers of old have found another 
ood place. Especially Yaraa, the first mortal, 
as gone on to the great rivers on high ; like 
a pioneer, he has searched out the way to 
the highest heaven where beams unfading light, 
where flow eternal waters, where every wish is 
fulfilled on the rich meadows of Yam a Day by 
day Yama sends forth two dogs, his messengers, to 
search out among men those that are to join the 
fathers, who are holding revel and rejoicing in 
Yama’s company. 

The Rigveda contains three stanzas (x. xiv. 
10 -12) which refer to the dogs : it is quite clear 
that we are dealing with the conception of Cer- 
berus. In stan/a 10 the two dogs are conceived as 
ill-disposed creatures, standing guard to keep the 
departed souls out of bliss. The soul, on its way 
to heaven, is addressed as follows : * Run past 
straightway the two spotted four-eyed dogs, the 
brood of Sarama ; enter in among the propitious 
fathers who hold liigli feast with Yama. A later 
Vedic text, the book of house-rites of A^valayana, 
has the notion of the sop to Cerberus : * To the 
two dogs born in the house of Yama, Vivasvant’s 
son, to the dark and the spotted, I have givon a 
cake ; do ye guard me ever on my road.’ The 
12 th stanza of the Rigveda hymn strikes a 
different note, which suggests both good and evil 
in the character of the two dogs- ‘The two 
brown, broad -nosed messengers of Yama, lifo- 
robbing, wander among men May they restore 
to us to-day the auspicious breath of life, that we 
may behold the sun » ’ The part of the Cerberi 
here is not in harmony with their function m 
stanza 10 ; instead of debarring men from the 
abodes of bliss, they pick out the dead that are 
ultimately destined for boon companionship with 
Yama. The same idea is clearly expressed in two 
passages of the Atharvaveda (v. xxx. 6 and viu 
i. 9). The 11th stanza of Rigveda x. xiv. piesents 
the two dogs as guides of the soul (\f/vxon6^iroi) to 
heaven : ‘To thy two four-eyed, road-guarding, 
man-beholding watchdogs entrust him, O king 
Yama, and bestow on him prosperity and health ! 1 
It follows that the two Cerberi were originally 
located in heaven. 

A legend of the Br&hmai?a texts, the Hindu equivalent of 
the Talmud, tells explicitly that there are two dogs m heaven, 
and that these two are Yama’s dogs There were A suras 
(demons) named K&lak&hjas. They piled up a Are altar m 
order to obtain the world of heaven Man by man they placed 
a brick upon it The god Indra, passing himself off for a 
Br&hman, put on a brick for himself They climbed up to 
heaven Indra pulled out his brick , they tumbled down 
They who tumbled down became spiders , two flew up and 
became the two heavenly dogs, the dogs of Yama ( Taittxriya 
Br&hmaxut 1 . 1. 2 and Maitraya^i Saihhitd i. vi 9). 

Other Brfthmana texts carry tho explanation of 
the two dogs to a clear conclusion. The Katha 
Samhitd xxxvii. 14 says : * These two dogs of 
Yama, verily, are day and night’ ; the Kau^ltaki 
lfrahmana, stating the names of the two dogs, 
Syama and Sabala (the dar^c and the spotted), 
says: ‘Sabala is the day; Syama is the night.’ 
The Taittirli/a Samhitd (v. vii. 19) correlates the 
two dogs with the time-markers in heaven. In 
this passage sundry paits of the sacrificial horse 
are assigned to four cosmic phenomena in the 
following order : (1) sun and moon ; (2) Syftma and 
Sabala (the two dogs of Yama); (3) dawn; (4) 
evening twilight. They occur heio as special 
poetic designations of sun and moon ; a passage 
in the Satapatha Brdhmana states explicitly : 
1 The moon, verily, is the divine dog ; he looks 
down upon the cattle of the sacrificer’; and a 


passage in the Kashmir veision of the Atharva- 
veda says : ‘ The four-eyed dog (the moon) suiveys 
by night the sphere of the night.’ The epithet 
‘ four-eyed ’ maxes it ceitam that the dog, the 
moon, is one of the dogs of Yama. 

Tn the theosophic Upamsads also the soul must 
pass the two dogs before it can be lelcased fiom 
the round of existences (samsara) and be absorbed 
in Brahman. Tho Kdu$itaki Upamsad (I. n. 2) 
arranges that all who leave this world go first to 
the moon, the moon being the door of the woild of 
light Tho Maitrdyana Upamsad (vi. 38) sketches 
salvation as follows. When a mortal no longer 
approves of wrath, but ponders upon the tiue 
wish, he penetrates the veil that encloses the 
Brahman , and breaks through the concentric 
circles of sun, moon, fire, etc., that occupy the 
ether. Only then does he behold the Supreme 
Being. And the Chhdndogya Upamsad (vin. 13) 
has tlie same idea, mentioning both moon and sun 
by their ancient names and m their capacity as 
dogs of Yama The soul of the aspirant for fusion 
with Biahman resorts alternately to Syama (the 
moon-dog) and Sabala (the sun-dog) : ‘ From 
Syama (the moon) do I resort to Sabala (the 
sun) ; from Sabala to Sy&ma. Shaking oil sin as 
a steed shakes oil the loose hairs of its mane, 
casting aside my body, my real self dehveied, do 
I enter into the uncreated world of Brahman 

It is cleai that the two dogs of Yama, the 
heavenly dogs, .are sun and moon On the one 
hand, the exhortation to the dead to run past the 
two dogs in order to get to heaven suits the idea 
of the two heavenly bodies coursing across the 
sky. On the other hand, by an easy though 
quite conti ary change of mental position, the 
same two heavenly dogs are the guides who guard 
the way and look upon men benignly : hence they 
are ordered by Yama to take ehargo of the dead, 
and to furnish them such health and piospenty as 
the shades may require Again, with an equally 
simple shift of position, sun and moon move among 
men as the messengers of death : by night and by 
day human beings perish while these alternate m 
their piesence among men. 

5. The A vesta has reduced the Ceibeius myth 
to stunted rudiments In Vcndidad xin. 9 the 
killing of dogs is forbidden, because the dogs that 
keep the Chinvat bridge (the bridge to Para- 
dise [see BRIDGE]) will not ‘ help him when dead, 
despite his cries of terror and woe ’ When a man 
dies, as soon as the soul has parted fiom the body, 
the evil corpse-demon (Druj Nasu) from the regions 
of hell falls upon the dead. The demon is expelled 
from the dead by means of the ‘look of the dog’ • 
a ‘four eyed dog’ — in practice a dog with a spot 
over each eye — is brought near the body, and is 
made to look at the dead, w f hercupon the demon 
flees back to hell (Vcndidad vm. 14-22). 

6. Noise mythology also contains certain animal 
pairs which seem to icfleot the Cerberus idea. At 
the feet of Odhin lie his two wolves, Gen and 
Freki, ‘Greedy’ and ‘Voracious.’ They hurl 
themselves across the lands when peace is broken. 
The virgin Menglodh sleeps in her wonderful 
castle on the mountain called Hyfja, guaided by 
the two dogs Gen and Gffr, ‘ Greedy ’ and 
‘ Violent,’ who take turns in watching ; only 
alternately may they sleep as they watch the 
Hyfj’a mountain • ‘ One sleeps by night, the other 
by day, and thus no one may enter’ ( FjoIsvmnsTndl , 
16). It is not necessary to suppose any direct con- 
nexion between tins fable and the Vedic myth, 
but the root of the thought is alternating sun and 
moon coursing dangeiously across the sky. 

7. The epithet ‘ iour-eyed,’ which is assigned to 
the dogs in the mythology of the Veda and the 
Avesta, is not altogether clear. It may possibly 
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contain a tentative fusion of the two does in one. 
The capacity of the two dogs to see both by day 
(the sun) and by night (the moon) may have given 
the myth a start in the direction of the two-headed 
Greek Kerberos. But there is the alternate possi- 
bility that ‘ four-eyed ’ is but a figure of speech for 
sharp-sighted. Certainly the god Agm, ‘ Fire, ’ is 
once (Rigveda I. xxxi. 13) called * four-eyed/ which 
can only mean ‘ sharp-sighted ’—an obviously suit- 
able poetic conception of fire 

8 . The two dogs of Yuma derive their proper 
names from their colour epithpts The passages 
cited above make it clear tlyit Svama, ‘ the black,’ 
is the moon-dog, and that Sabala, * the spotted or 
brindled,’ is the sun-dog More than a hundred 
years ago the Anglo-Indian Wilfoul (in Asiatick 
Researches , in 409) wrote : * Yama, the regent of 
hell, has two dogs, one of them named Cerbura, or 
varied ; the other Syama, or black.’ He then 
compares Cerbura witn Greek Kerberos , of course. 
The form Cerbura he obtained from his consulting 

andits, who explained the name Sabala by the 

anskut word karhura , ‘variegated,’ a regulai 
gloss of the Hindu scholiasts. About fifty yeais 
later a number of distinguished scholars or the 
past generation, Theodor Benfey, Ma^ Muller, and 
Albrecht Weber, again compared Sabalas with 
Greek Kerberos. Though the comparison suffers 
from a slight phonetic difficulty, it is rather sur- 
prising that the two languages have not manipu- 
lated their respective versions of the word so as 
still further to increase the phonetic distance 
between them 

9 . But whether the names Sabalas and Kerberos 
are identical or not, the myth itself is clear The 
explanation by means of the texts of the Veda 
imparts to the myth a definite character . it is no 
longer a dark and uncertain touch in the ti on bled 
visions of hell, but a lucid treatment of an im- 
portant cosmic phenomenon Sun and moon 
course across the sky ; beyond is the abode of 
light and the blessed. Tho coin sera are at one 
moment regarded as barring the way to heaven ; 
at another as outposts who may guide the soul to 
heaven. In yet another mood, becauso they con- 
stantly look down upon the race of men dying 
day by day, they are regarded as daily selecting 
candidates for the final journey. In due time 
Yama and his heaven are degraded to a mere 
Pluto and hell — such is, after all, the fear of death. 
Then the terrible character of the two dogs is all 
that can be left to them And the two dogs blend 
into a unit vaiiously, after their origin is forgotten : 
either a four-evea Parsi dog or a two-headed — 
finally a plural -headed — Kerberos. 

LiTERATimn — Maurice Bloomfield, Cerberus , the Dog of 
Hades The History of an Idea (Chicago and London, 190 r >) 
For further references see Scherman, Materxalien zur Gesch 
d&r ind Visionslitteratur t pp. 127-181 (Leipzig, 1892), Mac* 
donell, Vedic Mythology , p 173 f (Strassburg, 1897); Gruppe, 
Gnech Mytkol und Rehjjwiisgesch , pp 405-408 (Munich, 1996) 

Maurice Bloomfield. 

CERINTHUS, CERINTHIANS.— The date 
of Cerinthus is fixed by the well-known story of 
his encounter with John of Asia at Ephesus. 
Irenacus says, ref ei ring to Polycarp : 

‘And there are some who heard him say that John, the dis- 
ciple of the Lord, going to bathe in Ephesus and seeing Cerin- 
thug within, leapt out of the bath without bathing, but saying, 
“ Let us flee, lest the bath fall in while Cerinthus the enemy 
of the truth Is within ” * ( Hcer nr. hi 4) 

It was not unusual for scholars to reject this stoiy 
as a floating fable, attached now to this man, now 
to that, on the ground that Epiphamus tells it of 
Ebion instead of Cerinthus. But, in view of the 
almost complete untrustworthiness of the state- 
ments about Cerinthus which are peculiar to Eju- 
phanms, and of the giave improbability, m spite 
of Dalman’s opinion to the contrary, that such a 
person as Ebion ever existed, it would be quite 


unjustifiable to throw any discredit on the state- 
ment of Tremens. It is true that he did not hear 
the story fiom Polycarp at first hand, but the 
internal evident e strongly favouis its histoiicity. 
It would not lia\e oeeunod to anyone to invent 
the story that John went to hatlie at the public 
baths, Epiphamus obviously felt that this was 
out of hai mony with what would be expected of 
an Apostle, and explained that it was only under 
the influence of the Holy Spirit that John visited 
the baths, and did not understand the leason for 
the impulse which took him there till on inquiry 
ho discovered that Ebion was within (Hcer XXX. 
xxiv.). \Ve may, accoidmgly, confidently accept* 
with most recent scholars, the story of Iienceus, 
and assume that Cerinthus was a contemporaiy of 
John of Asia (whether of the Apostle, as the pre- 
sent writer thinks, or of the Presbyter may here 
be left undetermined) about the close of the 1 st 
cent a.d. Even if the story itself were apocry- 
phal, the residence of Corinthus in Ephesus at 
that time would be guaianteed by it. For, unless 
it had been known that such was the caso, the 
story of the encounter w T ould hardly have been in 
circulation 

llippolytus ( Philos . vii. 33, x. 21) fmther in- 
foims us that Cerinthus had been trained in 
Egypt, Some authorities have doubted tins state- 
ment. For example, Lipsius speaks of it as only 
one of those loose conjectures with which the 
author has so uchly adorned Ins work ( Gnosti - 
cismus, 1860, col 110). A measure of doubt must 
hang over the statement, but it may very well 
have been taken by Hippolytus from bis notes of 
Ii emeus’ lectures, and be histoiically accurate. 
Epiphamus speaks of the Mcrmthuins, but is 
dubious whethci Merintbus was anothci name for 
Cerinthus, 01 whether the two weie distinct (Herr. 
xxvni. vm ). Wo may without hesitation set 
aside the latter alternative. Some scholars, for 
example Hilgenfeld (Ketzcrgesch. 1884, p. 417), 
consider that Merintlms is simply another form of 
the name. It is rnoio probable, however, as Fab- 
ricius suggested (Cod. Apoc. NT, 344), that Ejpi- 
phamus had in Ins hands an earlier work in which 
the author gave Ceiinthus tho mck-name Merin- 
thus, which means ‘ noose.’ This writer was prob- 
ably Hippolytus (see Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, 
1893, p. 119). Epiphamus communicates a lengthy 
account ot Cerinthus’ earhei history in Palestine, 
Syria, and Galatia ; but, since these stories are 
rejected with practical unanimity, it is unnecessary 
to devote space to them further than to say that 
they connect him closely with the Judaizing 
propaganda in the early Church. 

Our most trustworthy information as to the 
doctrine of Cerinthus is derived from Irenaeus 
His account of tho system is brief, and may he 
q noted m full : 

4 A certain Oerinthus in Asm taught that the world was not 
made by tho .Supreme God, but by a certain power entirely 
separate and distinct from that authority which is above the 
universe, and ignorant of that God who is over all things He 
submitted that Jesus was not born of a virgin (for this seemed 
to him impossible), but was the son of Joseph and Mary, born 
as all other men, yet excelling all mankind m righteousness, 
prudence, and wisdom. And that aftf r Ills baptism there had 
descended on Him, from that authority which Is above all 
things, Christ in the form of a dove , and that then He had 
announced the unknown Father and had worked miracles , 
but that at the end Christ had flown back again from Jesus, 
and that Jesus suffered and rose again, but that Christ re- 
mained impassible, since He was a spiritual being* (1 xxvi. 1) 

Hippolvtus ( Philos . vii. 33, x. 21 ) practically 
repeats the account of Iremeus. Pseud o -Tei tul- 
lian, who probably draws on the Syntagma of 
Hippolytus, gives a very brief account (adv. Omn. 
Hcer. x.), which is in substantial agreement with 
Ii emeus, though much scantier. He tells us that 
Cerinthus taught that the Law was given by 
angels, and says that the God of the Jews was 
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not the Lord but an angel. Hippolytus also 
speaks of the world as being made by an angelic 
power ( Philos . x. 21). 

Our earliest and most ti ust worthy souices, 
accordingly, represent Ceiinthus as a genuine 
Gnostic, in so far as he diew a distinction be- 
tween the Supiemo God and the Creator, and 
between Jesus and Christ. The work of Jesus 
he characteristically found in revelation lather 
‘than in redemption through His death. Since he 
affirmed the real humanity of Jesus, he had no 
temptation to deny the reality of His human ex- 
periences or the fact of His crucifixion and resur- 
rection. But, of course, he could not admit that 
a heavenly being from the highest sphere could 
gutter the indignity of the Cross, and therefore he 
affirmed Christ’s abandonment of Jesus before the 
Passion, and the return of Cln is t to the Supreme 
God. In a later part of his work (hi. xi, 1) 
Iremeus has a further reference to Germ thus, and 
the views promulgated a long time before by the 
Nicolaitans ; but unfortunately it is not clear 
whether, in the tenets he proceeds to enumerate, 
he is referring to them or to latei heretics. We 
have here again the distinction between the 
Creator and the Father of the Lord, and between 
Jesus and Christ. But Jesus is identified with 
the Son of the Creator — wlik h can hardly refer to 
Cermthianism. Accordingly, when we read that 
Monogenes (only-begotten) was the beginning, and 
that Logos was the true son of the only-begotten, 
it is veiy doubtful whether we should suppose that 
Cerinthus taught this doctrine, which would con- 
stitute the recognition of a Pleroma, which, indeed, 
we find affirmed m this passage in the statement 
that Christ ‘had again flown back into His 
Pleroma.’ Elsewhere (ill. xi. 7) Iremeus says : 
‘They who separate Jesus from Christ and say 
that Christ remained impassible, but that Jesus 
suffered, preferring the Gospel according to Mark, 
can be corrected if they read it with love of the 
truth.’ This statement seems, on comparison with 
the language of Irenams in I. xxvi 1, to refer to 
Cerinthus, and it is recommended by the con- 
sideration that the Second Gospel does not contain 
the account of the supernatural conception. It is 
true that some scholars deny the reference on the 
ground that Epiphanius (Hair. xxvm. 5, xxx. 14) 
and Philaster (cte Heresibus , xxxvi.) affirm that. 
Cerinthus used only the Gospel of Matthew, of 
course m a mutilated form. Tliis, however, should 
probably be rejected, but it stands or falls with 
the gcneial account of Cermthianism given by 
those writers. 

In a dialogue with Proclus the Montanist, 
written by Gaius of Rome early in the 3rd cent. , 
there is an important reference to Cerinthus, 
which runs as follows : 

* But Oennthus also, by means of revelations purporting to 
have been written by a great apostle, lyingly imposes upon us 
marvellous prodigies, winch he professes to have been shown 
him by angels, saying that after the resurrection the kingdom 
of Christ is an earthly kingdom, and again that men shall live 
in Jerusalem in the flesh and be the slaves of lusts and 
pleasures And, being an enemy of the Scriptures of God, he 
would fain deceive, and says that a tale of a thousand years is 
to be spent m marriage festivities' feited by Euseb HE in 28 
[tr quoted from Lightfoot, Clement of Ilome> 1890, ii. 381]) 

It was natural that Gaius should have been 
thought to attribute in this passage the author- 
ship of the Apocalypse of John to Cerinthus, and 
it is in fact likely that Dionysius of Alexandria 
understood him in this sense (Euseb. HE vii. 25). 
But this inference is probably quite un wan anted ; 
for, apart from the fact that Gaius does not say 
so, and that Eusebius, with Ins dislike of the 
Apocalypse, would probably not have failed to 
quote him to that eilect if he had so declared, the 
language of Gaius does not vexy well suit the 
Apocalypse ; nor, indeed, is it likely that he 


should have attributed to Ceiinthus a book so 
different from his well-known views It is un- 
necessary to discuss any further eithei this or the 
still moie giotesque opinion that Uei iiiUms wiote 
the Fouith Gospel as well as the Apocalypse, 
since wo are not concerned in this article with 
statements made about Ceiinthus which cannot 
ossibly be true, but with the views of Cerinthus 
linself. The importance of the quotation from 
Gaius for om purpose lies in its attribution to 
Cerinthus of the doctrine of a sensuous millennium 
on earth. It is true that we have no evidence foi 
this doctrine m Iremeus, but no importance need 
be attached to this, since Iremeus w ould have been 
in sympathy with Cerinthus in his millenanan 
views, and would not have felt it necessary to call 
attention to them when he was giving a descrip- 
tion of his heretical opinions. We could not infer 
with any confidence that there was an immoral 
strain in his teaching, in view of the constant 
tendency of controversialists to put an evil con- 
struction on the language of their opponents, and 
especially to charge them with vicious indulgence 
Our decision on this matter is affected by our 
view as to the relation between the teaching of 
Cerinthus and the First Epistle of John Many 
scholars consider that his uoctimes aie definitely 
assailed in that Epistle. In favour of this view' 
we have the words : ‘ Who is the liar but he that 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ ’ ’ (1 Jn 2 22 ). Here 
we probably have an attack, not on the Jewish 
rejection of the Messianic claim of Jesus, but on a 
refusal to identify Jesus with Christ Even more 
important is 1 Jn 4 2 ’ 8a , which runs thus m the 
critical texts : ‘ Hereby know yo the Spirit of 
God : eveiy spirit which confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh is of God and eveiy 
spirit which confesseth not Jesus is not of God.’ 
It is true that the reference to ‘ the ilesh ’ may 
seem to favour an allusion to Docetism in the 
strict sense of the term, i.e . the representation of 
the physical appearance and actions of Chust as 
an illusion. The opening verses of the Epistle, 
with their strong and reiteiated assertions that 
the real humanity of the Word had been guaran- 
teed by physical tests, are not relevant against 
Cermthianism, inasmuch as Ceiinthus did not 
deny the real humanity of Jesu 4 * But there is 
no insuperable difficulty in the view that two 
types of Christological eiror aie attacked in 
1 John. Both Cermthianism and Docetism were 
current at the tune, the latter being attested by 
the Epistles of Ignatius When we read that 
Jesus Uhi ist came ‘not with the watei only, hut 
with the water and with the blood ’ (1 Jn 5 tf ), it is 
most natural to see in this an attack on tho view 
of Cerinthus that Chust descended on Jesus at 
the Baptism hub left Him before the Passion. 
This will suit 1 Jn 2 2 *'* in the commonly accepted 
text. But it is by no means impiobable that in 
v. 8 * we should read ‘ and every spirit which dis- 
solvetli (Xi5ei) Jesus is not of Goa.’ If this reading 
is accepted, the reference to Cerinthus seems to be 
clear. The dissolution of Jesus is the separation 
made in Cermthianism between Him ami Christ. 
Now, it is quite clear from the language of 1 John 
that practical immorality and speculative lieiesy 
were associated. There were those who claimed 
to know God and to live in the light, but whose 
life gave the ho to their claims It is quite 
possible that this applies to Cerinthus ana his 
followers; and, if so, this would coiroborate the 
statement as to his sensual doctrine of the millen- 
nium, and that in an immoral sense. But, in 
view of the fact that two forms of false Chnst- 
olo^y seem to bo attacked, no certainty attaches 
to this conclusion. 

It has been usual to speak of Cerinthus as a 
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Judaizing Gnostic. The earliest and best sources 
that we possess, however, give no warrant for this 
representation, which is due to Epiphamus and 
Philaster. 1 . It is quite likely that >\hat has given 
rise to it is the way in which IrensBus connects 
Cerinthus with Carpocrates and the Ebionites 
His account of the Ebionites follows that of 
Cerinthus, and he says . 

‘Those who are called Kbiomtcs agree that the world was 
made by God ; but their opinions with respect to the Lord are 
similar [for non similiter read similiter or consimihtci ] to those 
of Cerinthus and Carpocrates They use the Gospel according 
to Matthew only, and repudiate the Apostle Paul, maintaining 
that he was an apostate from the Law * (i xxvi 2) 

The point of contact between the Ebionites and 
Cerinthus lay m their denial of the supernatural 
origin of the humanity of Jesus; and this was 
extended by Epiphamus and Philaster to an 
acceptance of a, mutilated Gospel of Matthew and 
a Judaizing legalism. We may agree with Zahn’s 
conclusion that the Judaism of Cerinthus is only 
a learned myth. 

•LiTRRATuau — The subject is dealt with in the Church His- 
tones and Histones of Doctnne, also in the Histories of Heresy 
and works on Gnosticism. The connexion of Cennthus with 
the Johannlne literature, alleged by the Alogi and Dion v sms 
of Alexandria, has occasioned not a little attention to he given 
to him in the NT Introductions, and books on the Canon of the 
NT (Zahn in particular should he mentioned) See, further, 
E W Mdller, Oesch d Kosmologte in der gnech. Kirche bis 
auf Ongenes , 1860, p 873 f , Knopf, Das nack-apostol Zeit- 
aXter % 1905, pp 828-330 ; Lipsius, Zur Quellenkritik d Fpi- 
phamos , 1865, pp. 115-122 , Drummond, The Character and 
Authorship of the Fourth Gospel , 1903, pp 337-342 , Law, The 
Tests of Life , 1909 , Schwartz, Uebcr a Tod d Sohne Zebedat, 
1904, pp 33-45; Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Docu- 
ments, pt i [1903] pp 204-208 

Arthur S. Peake. 

CERTAINTY. — i. Logical certainty and 
psychological certitude : distinction and relation 
between them. — ‘ Certainty 5 is used both in an objec- 
tive or logical, and in a subjective or psychological, 
sense, (a) In the former sense it means such a degree 
or kind of evidence in or for the subiect-matter of a 
j'udgment as removes the judgment beyond doubt or 
question . ( We m ay describe this obi ective certainty 
or evidence as ‘ logical/ but it must be observed that 
we are then using the term 4 logical J in a very wide 
sense, to cover evidence of all kinds — not merely 
that which a conclusion denves fiom its premisses, 
but also the self evidence of axioms, the evidence 
of direct perception, of memory, of testimony, etc ) 
In this sense certainty is contrasted with prob- 
ability, or, in terms of the distinction prominent in 
Greek philosophy, pertains to knowledge as con- 
trasted with opinion. (6) In the subjective or 
psychological sense certainty means such a degree 
or kind of assurance on the pait of the individual 
as overcomes all doubt in Ins mind, or even prevents 
any doubt from arising. It is convenient to use the 
term 4 ceititude* for this subjective assurance, and 
keep * certainty ; for the objective or logical sense. 

In so far as the 4 assurance * of (b) is produced by 
the 4 evidence 5 of (a), certainty and certitude will, 
of course, t omcide, and — from the logical point of 
view at least — it seems obvious to regard this as 
the normal case. On the other hand, we have 
frequent enough experience of cases where we seem 
at tne time to have the fullest subjective certitude 
about matteis in regard to which we are afterwards 
convinced of error; and, again, of cases where we 
have full certitude oui selves, although wo cannot 
make the truth of what we believe evident in the 
logical sense, i.e. evident to the apprehension of 
other people, or even toour.ownappiehension in so 
far as we take an outsider’s impartial point of view ; 
or, to put the matter more generally and abstractly, 

i The question whether Philaster is here dependent on Epi- 
phamus, or whether both derive their account from an earlier 
source, need not he discussed It is possible that they draw on 
the lost Syntagma of Hippolytus, and, since Hippolytus was 
probably not responsible for this particular representation, that 
Philaster derived it from Epiphamus, whose account is thor- 
oughly untrustworthy and confused. 


to the apprehension of a (hypothetical) mind pos- 
sessed of all human faculties and susceptibilities, 
but free fiom all merely individual bias. We may, 
foi instance, be convinced of a man’s honour, and 
find ourselves deceived, or, again, be convinced, and, 
as after events show, rightly convinced, of it, and 
yet be unable to bring any land of proof which will 
convince others, or even to formulate to ourselves 
definite grounds for our own conviction. Such 
experiences of apparently illogical and non-logical 
certitudes compel us from the logical point of view 
to begin by distinguishing certitude from certainty. 
The distinction does not, indeed, solve the problems 
which are raised by these experiences, — oil the con- 
trary, it only brings them more distinctly into 
view, — but for the logician it has the advantage of 
postponing them for the time being. He can say : 

4 For my present purposes I intend to exclude, oi 
even ignore tho existence of, any certitudes which 
are not at the same time certainties ; certainty is 
what I am concerned with, and I cannot iccognize 
any ceititude which does not coincide with, or 
simply reflect, a certainty.’ And tins, m fact, is 
the attitude, not meiely of the logician, but also, 
m a large measure, of the practical man. F or in the 
concerns of ordinary life, as well as m the abstract 
discussions of logic, we have to be on our guard 
against all prejudice, bias, fanciful ness, and senti- 
mentalism. It was, therefore, not only as a 
thinker anxious for mere truth, but also as 
a practical man anxious for sobriety of thought 
and conduct, that Locke wrote the well-known and 
conti overted passage that opens his chapter on 
4 Enthusiasm ’In the Essay ( Human Understand- 
ing , bk. iv. cli. xix.) : 

* There is nobody in the commonwealth of learning who does 
not profess himsdf a lover of truth , and there is not a rational 
creature that would not take it amiss to be thought otherwise 
of How a man may know whether he be so m earnest, is 

worth inquiry and I think there is one unerring mark of it, 
viz the not entertaining any proposition with greater assurance 
than the proofs it is built upon will warrant. Whoever goes 
beyond this measure of assent, it is plain, receives not truth 
in the love of it ; loves not truth for truth sake, but for some 
other by-end For tho evidence that any proposition is true 
(except such as are self-evident) lying only in the proofs a man 
has of it, whatsoever degrees of assent he affords it beyond the 
degrees of that evidence, it is plain that all the surplusage of 
assurance is owing to some other affection, and not to the love 
of truth * 

But, while it is convenient for the logician from 
his logical point of view to approximate certitude 
as far as possible to certainty, and, in fact, to 
assume their coincidence, we must observe that 
the same coincidence may be asserted with a pre- 
cisely opposite motive by the sceptic who lefuses 
to lecognize any objective grounds for the distinc- 
tion between certainty and probability, or even for 
that between true and false belief ; or, again, by 
the psychologist who takes a view of his science 
which precludes him, officially or even m pun- 
ciple, from recognizing such distinctions within 
its bounds. The sceptical view is ill us tinted by 
Hume’s reduction of all assent or conviction to a 
4 strong propensity to consider objects strongly m 
that view under which they appear’ ( Treatise , 
bk. I., last section), and by his explanation of the 
strength of the propensity m terms of a superior 
vivacity in those ideas which have come to be 
conjoined together by the force of what is, m the 
last lesort, mere blind custom. On such a view 
there is no objective distinction between one certi- 
tude and another, and if any person is, in point 
of fact, able to zhensh a certitude which violates 
customary modes of belief, there is no more to be 
said ; other people have no right to gainsay his 
private convictions Thus, from Hume’s own point 
of view, there is truth as well as liony in the con- 
cluding declaration of his essay Of Miracles , that 
Faith is quite above argument as to the probability 
of miracles, since he who is moved by Faith to 
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assent to the Christian Religion ‘ is conscious of a 
continued miracle in his own person which . . . 
gives him a determination to believe what is most 
contrary to custom and experience. ’ A scepticism 
like Hume’s, however, which is quite aware of, 
and explicitly calls attention to, its own para- 
doxical results (in above section of, and appendix 
to, Treatise) , is less dangerous than the unconscious 
scepticism of the psychologist, who does not for a 
moment deny the objective or logical distinctions 
in virtue of which we are entitled to hold one 
belief more strongly than another, yet thinks 
himself free (or even obliged) to ignore these 
distinctions in his account of the causation of 
belief in terms of purely 1 psychological ’ laws. All 
psychology of the Association is t type — and much 
of our modern psychology remains Association ist 
in principle — is committed to this position. But 
even a psychologist so little lestncted by the 
traditions of a school as James seems to see no 
difficulty in adopting it. 

* Hartley,’ he tells us, * suggested habit as a sufficient explana- 
tion of all connexions of our thoughts, and in so doing planted 
himself squarely upon the properly psychological aspect of the 
problem of connexion, and sought to treat both rational anrl 
irrational connexions from a single point of view. The problem 
which he essayed, however lamely, to answer, was that of the 
connexion between our psychic states considered purely as 
such, regardless of the objective connexions of which they might 
take cognizance '(Principles of Psychology, vol i p 563) 

And yet it is obvious that, if the formation of our 
beliefs can be explained m a manner which is 
‘regardless of the objective connexions of which 
they might take cognizance, * the said ‘ objective 
connexions’ aie as eilectually denied in practice 
as if they did not exist at all We must conclude, 
then, that, while the logician’s identification of 
ceititude with ceitainty may be accepted as a 
provisional simplification, the psychologist’s reduc- 
tion of certainty to certitude cannot be accepted at 
all, because it deprives the certitude itself of all 
real value. The sceptical implications of such a 
reduction of objective certainty to mere subjective 
ceititude are obvious enough when we contemplate 
the reduction on a large scale. But it is important 
to remember that precisely the same consequences 
are implied m eveiy particulai case, so far as it 
goes, m which it is pioposed to explain any kind 
or degree of belief in terms of merely subjective 
factors. It is, no doubt, very easy and very 
natural to appeal to such factois, to explain not 
only the cases of apparently noil-logical certitude 
above referred to, nut also all beliefs which are 
bound up with feeling and action, such as moral 
and religious beliefs. But, in proportion as we do 
reduce any belief to a merely subjective ceititude, 
we simply justify the logician in his refusal to 
recognize it. And thus an attitude on his part, 
which would otherwise represent only the narrow- 
ness and inadequacy of his own logic, becomes an 
entirely defensible protest on beiialf of general 
logical principle. 

2. Possibility and degrees of certainty.— Acc ept- 
ing in the meantime the logician’s simplification, 
we must notice the questions that arise relating to 
strict logical certainty and its coi relative certitude. 
These fall roughly into two classes. (1) There are 
general questions as to the possibility of certainty 
in general ; the meaning (if any) of degrees of 
certainty ; the kind or degree of evidence which 
constitutes certainty; the relation of certainty to 
the lower kinds oi degiees of evidence which con- 
stitute probability ; the relation in each case of 
the conesponding certitude or inferior conviction 
to its objective counterpart ; and, tinally, the 
ultimate oasis of certainty. (2) There is the 
special question as regards each special department 
of knowledge : how far, and upon what conditions, 
certainty is attainable in that department. While 
these two classes of questions may for convenience 
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be distinguished, they cannot, of course, be kept 
at all rigidly apart in actual discussion. A full 
discussion of them would cover a great part of 
logic and methodology, not to speak of meta- 
physics ; for the purposes of the picscnt article, 
some general indications of the character of the 
issues involved must suffice. 

It may be pointed out, to begin with, that there 
is a sense in which certainty as well as ceititude 
may be characterized as subjective, though it is 
not the same sense. Take any disputed historical 
question The judgment of the historian as to the 
probability or certainty of a particular solution 
ought to be objectively determined in the sense of 
being determined solely by the evidence, and not 
by any personal prejudices But, suppose he 
decides that one solution is, on the whole, more 
piobable than another — that is to say, there are 
two suggested courses which the events m question 
may have taken, he cannot pronounce eitlier im- 
possible, but sees reason to think it more probable 
that the events occurred in this w ay rather than m 
that. It is clear that to all this doubt, hesitation, 
and caution m the historian’s mind there is nothing 
corresponding in the actual events themselves. 
The events, of course, happened in one definite 
way only ; every contrary suggestion, therefore, 
is really impossible, and would be seen to be so if 
at any time a discovery of additional evidence 
showed what the actual sequence of events really 
was Thus the notions of possibility, probability, 
and, as contrasted with these, certainty itself, are 
here evidently subjective in the sense that their 
use is determined— as we may roughly say — not by 
anything in the reality itself, but by the extent 
and the deficiencies of oui knowledge of it And 
yet they are not subjective m the sense of being 
applied arbitrarily or at the instigation of mere 
personal piejudice. On the contrary, they are 
objective in so far as they aie determined by the 
evidence available And this evidence, again, so 
far as it is reliable, states actual features of the 
leality itself To be accurate, then, w 7 e must 
revise our statement, and say that the application 
of these notions is determined by featuies of the 
leality itself, but by a reality which is imperfectly 
known, and that the need for distinguishing the 
several notions arises in connexion with the im- 
perfection of our knowledge. Such a view, though 
drawn fiom a single example, has obviously a very 
wide range of application. It applies in precisely 
the same way, for instance, to the probability of a 
scientific hypothesis as to that of a historical event. 
(The case of future events, and especially of future 
events depending on human choice, xaises further 
difficulties — for in tins case there is evidently a 
sense in which the incompleteness of our knowledge 
is due to the incompleteness of the reality itself. 
But, for the sake of simplicity, this case may be 
disregarded. Our knowledge of futuie events is, 
at any rate, inconsiderable as compared with (1) 
know ledge of past events, and (2) knowledge into 
which considerations of time do not directly enter ) 

The general view r , then, to which the foiegoing 
consideiations point is that certainty corresponds 
to complete or perfect knowledge, the vaiious 
degrees of probability to the less or greater degrees 
of incompleteness or imporfeetion in knowledge. 
But the question at once suggests itself, Is our 
knowledge ever perfect 9 Is not iinite knowledge, 
simply as finite, obviously and necessanly incapable 
of completeness 9 To answei this question, we 
must distinguish If by finite knowledge is meant 
the whole body of human knowledge, the question 
is justified But then, in any discussion of cer- 
tainty and probability, we evidently have in view, 
not the whole body of knowledge, but the com- 
parative stability and piecision of paitieular 
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knowledges. And the question is, whetliei a 
paiticulai knowledge may not be complete within 
the limits — explicit or implicit — within which 
alone we really affirm it. We must admit, of 
course, that no paiticular knowledge can be iso- 
lated from all the rest, and, therefore, also that no 
particular knowledge can be said to be absolutely 
exempt from the piocess of revision which is 
constantly going on in the total body of know- 
ledge. How, then, it may be urged, can we be 
sure that the supposed completeness within certain 
limits will not be affected by the immeasurably 
wider unknown conditions outside these limits? 
But, in answei to this objection, it may be 
remarked, in the first place, that the unknown 
conditions must, in oidei to aflect our particular 
knowledge, be relevant to it. Our knowledge of 
Scottish history in Queen Mary’s time might be 
vitally affected by additional evidence as to con- 
temporaiy English or French history, but hardly 
by any amount of information as to contemporary 
events m China The same example shows that, 
from what we already know, we are even able in a 
sense to form a rough estimate of the extent to 
which unknown conditions can leally be relevant. 
In the second place, there is no reason to assume 
that, where the unknown conditions would aflect 
our present knowledge, they would affect it in the 
one way of making uncertain what seemed pre- 
viously certain, or less probable what seemed 
previously more probable. On the contrary, the 
progress of knowledge exhibits the verification, 
extension, and deepening of previous ideas, no less 
than their coireetion and reversal. Still, it may 
be said, the difficulty remains that we can never 
be sure ; so long as unknown conditions remain, 
doubt cannot be excluded. And, for that matter, 
the sceptic may reacli the same result, without 
appealing to unknown conditions at all, by simply 
pointing out that our faculties of percolation, 
memory, and reasoning are not infallible, and 
often deceive us ; ana he may conclude, with 
Cameades, that fit is probable that) we can never 
attain any certainty at all, but, at most, some 
lowei or higher degree of probability. 

These vague and general suggestions of possible 
error may rightly indicate the need for a corre- 
spondingly general caution, but they do not afford 
a specific ground for doubting a specific knowledge 
which, after the exercise of all due caution, we 
are still compelled to regard as certainly true. 
Nor is anything really gamed by saying that 
we must be content to regard every knowledge, 
even that which is apparently certain, as no moi e 
than probable, though perhaps m a high degiee. 
For the distinction between apparent ceitainty 
and high probability lemains, and would simply 
have to be expressed over again as a distinction 
within the sphere of probability — as a distinction, 
too, of a special kind, not quite on the same level 
as the distinction between the vanous degrees 
of strict probability. Moreover, the systematic 
denial of all specific certainty would appear to 
contradict itself, since the specific assertion of 
any degree of probability implies that there are 
specific conditions of certainty, which the probable 
assertion paitly fulfils, and which (because they 
are specific) might conceivably, if not actually m a 
given case, be fulfilled completely. In short, the 
fact is that we have no right whatever to dictate 
a priori the degree of confidence with which any 
particular knowledge may rightly be held This 
can be determined only by the nature and contents 
of the knowledge itself. And the attempt to 
dictate it a priori probably depends upon meta- 
physical assumptions as to knowledge, error, and 
reality that are themselves of a highly questionable 
charactei. 


There is, however, one virtue in the sceptic’s 
insistence on the finite and relative character, of 
knowledge : it tends to promote a right recognition 
of the gradations of logical evidence, and a right 
reluctance to interrupt these gradations by abrupt 
gaps and mteivals. It must, no doubt, be agreed 
that the main line of distinction must be drawn 
between the highest stage of probability, on the 
one hand, at which room for doubt still remains, 
and genuine certainty, on the other, from which 
doubt has vanished, or into which it is unable to 
thrust itself And it seems plausible to contend 
that an absolute gap here separates knowledge 
from opinion : within opinion theie may be degrees 
of piobabihty ; within certain knowledge there can 
be no degrees ; the knowledge of anything cannot 
be more certain than certain But — not to speak 
of that ‘ moral ’ or ‘ practical ’ certainty in regard 
to which, for some given purpose, the distinction 
between certainty and very high probability is a 
vanishing one — it must be pointed out that cer- 
tainty takes various forms, and that it is impossible 
to put all these forms on the same level logically, 
or to maintain that certainty is not increased when 
it passes from a lower to a lnghei form, or when it 
is present in different and consilient forms. The 
calculations by which Adams and Leverrier were 
enabled to anticipate and predict the observation 
of the planet Neptune may oe said, in a quite valid 
sense, to have given knowledge which was certain 
before the actual observation ; for the observers 
merely saw what they were told they would see. 
But we still regard the actual observation as 
verifying, and so heightening the cei tamty of, the 
calculated result The converse case is a still 
better illustration, foi an astronomer’s confidence 
in a number of fragmentary observations would be 
really raised to a higher plane if it could be shown 
by calculation that the observed facts could be 
explained as appearances of a planet which must 
have followed that very path at the times in ques- 
tion. But even in certainties of the same foim we 
are compelled to recognize degrees. John may 
recognize with certainty Thomas, whom lie has seen 
only a few times, but the certainty of John’s recog- 
nition could not be put on the same level as that 
with which Thomas is recognized by his own near 
relatives. Tins topic of the decrees of the logical 
strength of judgment is technically known as the 
‘ Modality of Judgment,’ and in the text-books of 
Logic detailed discussion of it will usually be found 
under that head. The question is sometimes dis- 
cussed, whether the degrees are degrees of what 
we have distinguished as certainty or certitude 
respectively. The natural view is that they are 
degrees of both, and that, as Locke maintains in 
the passage above quoted, the degrees of subjective 
assurance ought simply to reflect the degrees of the 
objective evidence. 

3. Basis of certainty. —When the question of 
the ultimate basis of certainty is raisea, theie is a 
strong temptation to revert to a merely subjective 
point of view. All certainty, it may plausibly be 
argued, is in the last resort certitude. When I 
affirm that a thing is certainly tiue, what I really 
mean in the last resort is that I ‘feel certain’ 
about the thing I may be wrong, but I cannot 
get beyond my own certitude, I cannot get outside 
my certitude and criticize it. The plausibility of 
this sort of argument depends upon its ambiguity. 
According as we intei pret the argument in different 
ways, it either becomes trivial, or involves us in a 
cncle, 01 is essentially false. ( 1 ) The argument is 
trivial, if it merely means that every certainty or 
certain knowledge is the knowledge of some in- 
dividual knower, and therefore must be felt as a 
ceititude Knowledge does not float in the ail, 
and no knowledge is actual except in the minds of 
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individual knoweis. (2) It involves us m a circle, 
or rather a (iarepov Tpdrepov, if it means that the 
certainty is to bo referred for its explanation to the 
certitude. For, wheie there is botli ceitamty and 
certitude — i.e. where we are dealing with logical or 
grounded certitude, as contrasted with apparently 
groundless certitude and with mere prejudice — we 
must obviously explain the certitude by reference 
to its evidence or gTound. We have here simply 
one case of the general principle that a faculty can 
be defined 01 determined only by lefetenee to its 
objects, and that the explanation of its being 
determined in one way rather than another can be 
sought only in the difleiences of the object. As- 
suming my visual faculty to be normal, the only 
explanation of my seeing a soldier’s coat to be red, 
and not blue, is that the coat is red and not blue 
No amount of looking would make the coat look 
blue, if it was really led. And in like manner my 
certitude that the angles of a triangle are togetliei 
equal to two right angles is to be explained only 
by my certain knowledge (present or lemembeied) 
of this geometiical truth in the light of Euclid’s 
demonstration of it So far is it from being the 
case, then, that we can explain any paiticular 
certainty by refernng to a certitude brought about 
somehow m the subject’s mind that, on the 
contrary, we cannot explain how he comes to 
cherish that particular certitude except by examin- 
ing the objective contents of his knowledge (3) 
We can now see how essentially false, or, at any 
rate, how thoroughly misleading, it is to say that 
no one can get beyond his own certitude. For my 
present certitude is entnely relative to my present 
knowledge, and I can therefoie always go beyond 
my present certitude, and either correct or verify 
it, if I take the trouble to extend my present 
knowledge. (Nor does the fact that the individual’s 
thinking tends eventually to run in fairly definite 
grooves really conflict with this assertion, so long 
as the fact remains one with \v Inch logic can deal 
at all.) We can derive little instruction, then, 
from a test of truth like Herbert Spencer’s 1 incon- 
ceivability of the opposite.’ It either tells us 
nothing, m so far as it merely suggests that we 
cannot leally think that which is not true; or it 
merely indicates a fact about our present state of 
knowledge, viz that tlieie are certain tilings which 
we seem unable to think — an inability which we 
naturally suppose to be due to the just-mentioned 
reason that the things in question are not true, 
though m supposing so we may be as far astray as 
was Locke’s king of Siam, who refused to believe 
it possible that water could become solid. Or, 
finally, it puts us on the false track of making 
introspective experiments, instead of the light 
track of extending oui knowledge. 

When we turn away fiom the illusion of a 
subjective basis of certainty, the chief difficulty on 
the objective side is that which is raised by the 
conception of immediate knowledge . The process 
by 'which knowledge grows is a process of continual 
mediation, i.e a pi occss in which we are continually 
trying to amve at new results by analyzing what 
is immediately before oui •minds and connecting 
it with the lest of our knowledge. Now, to this 
process of mediation or interpretation theie would 
seem to be two ultimate limits : a lower limit of 
data which cannot be further analyzed, and an 
upper limit of pimeiples of connexion winch cannot 
themselves he shown to lesult from inoie geneial 
principles. Given the simple data at the one end 
and the hist principles at the other, the ccitainty 
of all intermediate knowledge (so far as it is cei tain) 
can. be explained as arising fiom the connexion of 
clearly discerned data according to cleaily discernod 
principles. But the ceitamty of the data and 
principles themselves w ould be beyond this soit of 


explanation, and must therefoie be lefeired to an 
immediate knowledge of peiception oi reason as 
the case may he. The natural conclusion, then, 
would be that the ultimate bases of certainty are 
particular perceptions, on the one hand, and in- 
tuitions of reason, on the other. 

A view of this kind — which has come down to us, 
w r e may say, speaking roughly, from Aristotle, 
though in Ins own logical system it is qualified in 
ways with which we are not heie concerned — may 
be all veiy well in its own place It selves us 
quite well, for instance, m the logical analysis of 
any particulai scientific inquiiy, foi every such 
inqiiny moves between two limits on the one 
hand, the general principles, assumptions, or point 
of view winch the inquirer shares with his fellow- 
scientists ; on the other, the special set of facts 
which he is investigating and m regard to which 
he must at some point or another stop with data 
taken as ultimate starting-points for the purposes 
of that inquiry. So far as that particular inquiry 
is concerned, we need not care how the assumptions 
and the data are themselves guaranteed. But the 
case is quite different when the view is extended 
without qualification to knowledge as a whole, and 
used to determine the ultimate bases of knowledge 
and certainty For then it is precisely the 
guarantees of our principles and data that we are 
concerned about And, unfortunately, the view 
in question easily suggests a quite misleading 
conception of the manner in which knowledge is 
acquired and certainty attained. It suggests that 
knowledge anses out of a combination of pre- 
existing elements — a great number of perfectly 
single, simple, and definite, particular perceptions 
on the one hand, and a small number of perfectly 
clear and highly general principles on the other ; 
and that these elements are apprehended with 
certainty in themselves, before the deuvative 
piocess of knowledge proper begins at all. The 
iicture thus suggested of the mind, as originally 
urnished with these elements out of which it 
manufactures knowledge, has, it need hardly be 
said, no sort of psychological actuality But even 
if we keep to the abstract point of view of logical 
analysis, the conception remains unreal and mis- 
leading. What we call a particular fact m ordinary 
life, e.g . that one’s bicycle was punctured on one*s 
last run, is in reality very complex ; and the 
certainty with which it is affirmed depends, e y., 
on the way in which it is attached to a whole series 
of other facts of memory. And, of course, the same 
thing applies even more to a particular fact m 
science, e.g an astronomei’s observation, which is 
possible only with the aid of delicate instruments, 
and is affirmed with a reserve for probable error. 
The notion of a perfectly simple and un mediated 
perception, then, must be dismissed altogether. 
The Kind of perception which has a value for 
knowledge is one whose conditions and context are 
known as fully as possible And it is indeed 
precisely because the paiticular lnquner has a 
body of well ascei tamed knowledge at command 
that he can take definite starting- pom ts for 
granted. 

A very smulai argument applies to the general 
principles. It is true that iiist pimeiples cannot 
be proved from other principles,— otherwise, of 
course, they would cease to be first pimeiples, — and 
they cannot, therefore, have this kind of demon- 
strative ceitamty. But it does not follow that oui 
certitude of their ti uth is due to an act of immediate 
intuition m which they aie contemplated in total 
abstraction from the rest of oni knowledge. On 
the contrary, oui certitude depends on the precisely 
opposite giound, that only in terms of these prin- 
ciples can wo undei stand oui actual experience 
It may be, of couise, that this expenence is in a 
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given ease, e <7. that of geometrical principles, of a 
very abstract and elementary kind. And the fact 
that we apprehend the truth of Euclid’s axioms so 
easily has certainly been one of the chief factors 
historically in maintaining the view under criticism. 
But the special circumstances of this case must not 
be allowed to mislead us as to the geneial truth. 
If wo took sciences at the opposite pole, such as 
psychology or ethics, we should find that the 
apprehension of genuine liist principles is usually 
the last result of a prolonged experience of more 
or less false and inadequate ones. The objection 
may be apt to suggest itself here, that at this rate 
the certainty of our knowledge w ould again seem to 
be undermined, if first principles may remain long 
in dispute and particular facts are so hard to 
determine with accuracy. But once more it must 
be replied that the very relativity on which sceptical 
doubts are based supplies the best answei to them. 
It is not necessary that we should have all om 
certainties about a thing at once, or, more accur- 
ately, that our certainty about it should have from 
the beginning all the fullness and precision of 
detail which we are ever destined to attain. The 
particular fact of the distance between Edinburgh 
and London could be known with certainty to oe 
between two limits before there was any Ordnance 
Survey, and the result of the Survey is only to 
replace a vaguer certainty with one more precise. 
And the same tiling holas in legard to first prin- 
ciples. It is a long step from the principle, * Out 
or nothing, nothing comes/ to the principles of the 
Conservation of Matter and Energy, but the earlier 
formula served for its own time even as the later 
ones serve for ours. 

4. Types of certainty. — On the question of 
certainty m the several departments of knowledge 
a few words must suffice. The great type of 
certainty almost from the beginning of the history 
of philosophy has been that which is exhibited in 
mathematical science, and especially in geometry. 
And the leason why is not far to seek. The 
exceptional appeal winch geometrical certainty 
makes arises from the double adv antage which the 
science possesses iii the exactness and the direct 
intuition which are combined in the definition or 
construction of its concepts and in its axioms. 
Within the limits of its fundamental assumptions 
as to the nature of space — say, that space is tn- 
dimensional and homogeneous — no uncertainty can 
arise from the nature of the geometneal elements, 
because theso elements can be determined with 
such perfect precision and exhaustiveness. In 
modern times, however, mathematics has gradually 
come to be rivalled, or even in large measure 
supplanted, m this pre-eminence as a type of 
certainty, by physical science. For (pure) mathe- 
matics, after all, suffers undci the drawback of 
being veiy abstract, and of seeming to lecede into 
regions very remote from the ordinal y reality 
which is accessible to the plain man’s undei stand- 
ing, whereas physical science (including applied 
mathematics) has the enormous advantage that its 
triumphs come home to everybody m the shape of 
the most marvellous practical inventions and 
appliances. In the face of these practical proofs 
an attitude such as could be adopted little more 
than two centuries ago by Locke— his denial of 
certainty and true scientific character to physical 
knowledge, and Ins insistence that it hardly goes 
beyond paiticular observations and vague probabil- 
ities — has become almost incredible to us. When 
the certainty of physical science is challenged on 
abstiact grounds or philosophical theory, we are 
inclined to adopt an attitude like Hume’s m legal d 
to miracles, and reply that it is easier to disliust 
the theoiy than the science ; nor is the reply by 
any means wholly nrelevant 


The extreme piedonnnanee of a type of certainty 
peculiar to one particular depai tment of knowledge 
is apt to exeit a veiy mischievous influence on 
other departments. Those who are engaged in the 
studies of these depai tments are put m an unhappy 
dilemma. If the knowledge which they claim to 
possess cannot be expounded m conformity with 
the accepted type of scientific certainty, it will bo 
accused of not being science at all. On the other 
hand, if, as is apt to happen, they succumb to 
temptation and tiy to force their subject-matter 
into confoinnty with the accepted type, they do it 
at the expense of distorting and perverting their 
subject-mattei, and the accusation is then entirely 
desei ved. The mischievous effect of the geometrical 
ideal of certainty in this direction is a well-known 
fact in the history of thought. In modern times 
it is the ideals of physical and natuial science 
which have become most dangeious. One power- 
ful check to this danger, howevei, was set in 
operation by the philosophy of Kant. And — 
strangely enough in one way, though naturally 
enough 111 another— it is largely by reason of his 
own btiong belief in physical science that he has 
come to exeit this influence. For it seemed to 
him that lie could nob secure that ceitainty of 
physical science in which he stiongly believed, 
except at a pace that required the sphere of such 
science to he ugidly limited On tho other hand, 
it is this very limitation of scientific knowledge 
that leaves 100m for ceitainties of another kind in 
which he also stiongly believed — certainties not of 
science, not, in Kant’s restricted use of the term, 
of ‘knowledge/ but of faith, the ceitainties of 
morality and religion. The opposition between 
knowledge and faith is apt to excite distrust, 
and may in fact easily meat the reproach under 
which it suffeis. But m the hands of Kant, and of 
the theologians who have learned from bun, the 
distinction is the very reverse of sceptical. It is 
simply then emphatic way of expiessmg the truth 
that morality and religion must have their certainty 
in themselves, must have that specific soit of 
ceitainty which is appropriate to their own nature 
and contents. The real scepticism lies not in this 
contention, but in its rejection, in the attempt to 
make moiality and religion subsist on a bonowed 
certainty. It is unfoitunale, though intelligible, 
that these thinkers should be ajit to use the term 
‘subjective/ and othor sinnlai expressions, to 
descube the moio personal and intimate certainties 
of faith as conti asted with an impeisonal scientific 
knowledge which makes no appeal to man’s moral 
natuie But they do not foi a moment mean to 
suggest that moral or religious certitude is un- 
evidenced and groundless, 01 that thoie is any 
element of arbitrariness, bias, 01 fancifulness in it. 

5. Non-logical certitude. — We have heie come 
round again to the question which was provision- 
ally excluded when we accepted the logician’s 
simplification of tho problem of certainty (see 
p 321“, § 2) Is theie a ceititude winch is subjec- 
tive 111 a fui tlier and more vital sense, a certitude 
which, if not i/logical, is at least ncm-logica], a 
certitude of which it is, in some vital sense, oeyond 
the povveisof logic to give an adequate account, 
but winch we must none the loss be content to 
accept as a genuine type of belief ? The obvious 
difficulty in the way of an affirmative answer is 
that of showing how a belief which is in any vital 
sense non logical can possibly be haved from being 
illogical. But let us first be clear as to when a 
belief does become non-logical in a really vital 
sense Cardinal Newman is a wnter who would 
usually he legarded as a strong advocate of non- 
lognal ceititude, and it need not be denied that 
tlieie aie many points in which his theoiy of belief, 
or at least his mannei of expressing it, is -open to 
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criticism from this point of view. But, taking his 
theory as a whole and in its historical setting, it 
cannot, in the opinion of the present wnter, fanly 
be intei preted as making belief non-logical in the 
leallv vital and dangerous sense. The (ruth, to 
which Newman constantly returns, and which is 
really the foundation of his whole theory, is that 
which is contained in the distinction between the 
actual giounds of a belief and the reflective analysis 
(or self-consciousness) of these grounds — or, as be 
himself entitles it in one of his University Sermons , 
the distinction between Implicit and Explicit 
Reason. ‘A peasant/ to use one of his own in- 
cidental examples, ‘may fiom the look of the sky 
foretell to-morrow’s weaflier, on giounds which, 
as far as they are producible, an exact logician 
would not scruple to pionounce inaccuiate and 
inconsequent.’ From the fact, that is to say, that 
the peasant cannot give a satisfactory account of 
the giounds of his belief, we cannot infer that his 
belief was groundless, or even that (considered as a 
practical belief about a thing so uncertain as the 
weather) it was inadequately gioundcd. It is tine 
that a scientific meteoiologist could not possibly 
be content with such a belief, or lecogmze it as 
authoritative, though even as a man of science he 
could not afford to dismiss it with contempt. But 
for the peasant himself such belief is valid enough. 
And if the ‘exact logician ’ cannot recognize any 
kind or degree of validity in it, then, with Newman, 
we have a right to say, so much the worse lor his 
logic. Much stronger cases, of couise, could be 
given. The instance, given above, of one’s con- 
fidence in a friend’s character, is a stronger case. 
Newman’s main intei est, naturally, is m the 
corresponding cases of religious belief. To an 
inquiry, then, which seeks to determine the place 
of ‘non-logical’ belief in this sense, logic itself has 
no real objection, 01 rather, it is in the interests of 
logic that such an inquiry should ho made. 

But the doctrine of non- logical certitude has 
been maintained in another, and far less defensible, 
f oi m. The claim has been made that a place must 
he conceded to the influence of the emotions, the 
desires, and the will, in the deteinunation of belief 
— not merely as a matter of fact (for that this is m 
some sense tiue we need not dispute), hut as a 
matter of right. Man, it is maintained, is not a 
meic logical machine, and in the foimation of his 
beliefs his whole personality has a right to count 
Now, lieie again wo must hrst know cleaily what 
is meant. It is quite tiue that the existence of 
emotions and desires may warrant belief in the 
(more or less probable) existence of corresponding 
objects. The existence of fear points to the exist- 
ence of a teirifymg object, the existence of desire 
points to an apparent good, which may or may not 
be capable of being realized. But this is not what 
is meant in the doctrine in question. What is 
claimed is rather that the existence of these emo- 
tions and desues, which are thus logically related 
to their own objects, must be allowed (no doubt, 
within limits) to influence, m a non-logical way, 
our belief in the existence of other objects (or in 
the future realization of as yet unrealized objects) ; 
so that, if the intellect is unable definitely to 
affirm, 01 on the other hand to deny, the existence 
(01 realization) of these latter objects, our emotions 
and desires have a ri<jht to throw themselves into 
the scale, and determine us to believe. Let it be 
assumed, e g., that man dreads death and desires 
immortality . if, then, the intellect does not de- 
cisively affiim or deny a future life, our diead and 
our desire may rightfully induce in 11s a ‘ will to 
believe.’ It is diflicult to think that such a doc- 
trine would 1 cully continue to he maintained, if 
it could be Lent free from the confusions in which 
the connected psychological discussions are so 


readily entangled. It is by the ambiguities of 
these discussions that the doc tune may best be 
explained and excused. What is less easily ex- 
cused is the notion that the doctrine makes a 
valuable contribution to the cause of lcligious 
faith. To the theologian this notion is unlikely 
to commend itself, lie will be apt to think that 
religion is the worst possible sphere to select for 
the exeieiso of make-believe. (Of. Herrmann, 
Verkehr dcs Chnsten mit Oott 2 , 1892, pp. 45-47, 
Gewisshcit des Glauhens 2 , 1889, pp. 44-45, in refer- 
ence to a similar error in theology proper.) 

See also artt. Authority, Axiom, Belief. 
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Henry Barker. 

CERTAINTY (Religious).— i. Definition and 
Introduction. — By ‘religious certainty’ is meant 
the assurance of personal salvation. This article 
will thciefore deal mainly with what the Reformers 
described as (ertitudo salutis or certiludo gratis. 
But m usage the notions of objective security 
(certitndo vent at is) and subjective assurance have 
often been so closely intei twuned that it becomes 
necessary to ditlerentiate religious certainty, pro- 
perly so called, from other aspects of ceititude in 
icg.tid to matters of faith. The ultimate difficulty 
of the subject is the relation between extei nal testi- 
mony and inward experience. A consnleiation of 
the manifold w r ays in which this relation has been 
conceived and formulated in different theological 
systems ought, therefore, to yield some indication 
| of the direction in winch the solution of the prob- 
lem must be sought. 

To arrive at certainty of any kind, sufficient 
evidence must be foithcoming; the entenon of 
sufficiency will vary according to the nature of the 
facts to be investigated. Two examples of the use 
of the word ‘oeitainty’ in the NT supply an illus- 
tration of this obvious but frequently neglected 
tiuth. (1) In Lk l 4 Theophilus is told that the 
purpose of the Third Gospel is to furnish such 
evulence as w ill enable him to attain to the cer- 
tainty (d<r</>d\aa) which results fiom learning that 
teaching accouls with fact. For modem inquirers, 
such certitude of belief rests upon a conviction of 
the tiuflt worthiness of the credentials of the Gospel. 
(2) In Ac 2 s6 the first and emphatic word in the 
final sentence of St. Peter’s address on the day of 
Pentecost is aar<pa\ u)s : ‘ Let all the house of Israel 
therefore know of a certainty that God hath made 
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bun both Lord and Christ, this Jesus whom ye 
crucified.’ On wliat was this certainty based’ 
An analysis of St. Peter’s argument supplies the 
answer. For our present purpose, the significance 
of that argument is its appeal to various grounds 
of assurance. Religious certainty, m the sense of 
inward experience of the Holy Spirit’s working, is 
itself regarded as witnessing to the reality of the 
Resurrection of Christ ; but that certainty may 
also, it is assumed, be strengthened by testimony 
to the objective grounds of faith, as they aie found 
in Scripture and in history. St. Peter’s reasoning 
is forcefully shown in Chase’s lucid summary, The 
Credibility of the Acts of the Apostles , 1902, p. 152 f. 
(in the quotation the italics are ours) : 

• The assurance of the Resurrection and the Ascension was to 
be found in the prophetic words of Scripture — the words which 
were universally regarded as the words of David, but which in 
the magnificence of their hope could not be true of him whoso 
sepulchre was in the midst of his people. It was to be found in 
the actual experience of those particular Israelites on the day 
of Pentecost — “ this which ye see and hear ” (2 s3 ) It was to be 
found In the present beneficent activity of Jesus of Nazareth — 
in the miracle wrouaht in His name . He is active , therefore 
He lives. It was to be found tn the personal testimony of the 
Apostles themselves to “the things which they had seen and 
heard*’ (4 20 ). It was to he found, lastly, tn the inner witness of 
the Spirit — 41 we are witnesses of these things , and so is the 
Holy Ghost” (ft 33 !— the Spirit who revealed the fitness of the 
Resurrection, ana its harmony with the Divine purpose as par- 
tially shadowed forth in the words of Scripture. . . It would 

be hard to add another to this senes of testimonies ' 

2. Affirmation of uncertainty (pre- Reformat ion 
period). — In mediaeval times the general effect of 
the teaching of the Church was to discourage the 
expectation of attaining to religious certainty. 
The great scholastics of the Middle Ages treated 
together the doctrine of merit and the doctrine of 
grace. According to the doctrine of merit, salva- 
tion must be gained by the actions of human free 
agents, who, nevertheless, need grace in order that 
their works may he meritorious (Wetzel- Wei tc, 
Kirchen lexicon, xn. a [1901] 690 ff) Peter Lom- 
bard’s definition of hope, often criticized by Luther, 
reveals the incompatibility subsisting between the 
Roman Catholic doctune of merit and the tenet 
of the certainty of salvation : 

' Est certa exspectatio futurae beatifcudinis vemens ex Dei 
gratia et meritis praecedentibus vel ipsam spem vel rem spera- 
tam Sine mentis enmi ahquid sperare, non spes, sed prae- 
sumptio dlci potest* (lib iv diat 26, 1, quoted by Kunze in 
PRE$ xx 603) 

Thomas Aquinas taught that by a threefold way 
one may ascertain whether he is the subject of 
Divine grace or not • (a) by direct revelation on 
the part of God ; ( b ) by himself (certitudmaliter) ; 
(c) by various indications (conjecturalitur per ahyua 
signa). But the last two were, in his opinion, 
uncertain ; and, as for the first, God very seldom 
makes use of it, and only m particular cases 
(Hagenbach, Hist of Christian Doctrines , Eng. 
tr. 1880, li. 303 f.). Aquinas, it is true, held that 
salvation is attained by the sacraments ; but he 
did not affirm that the communicant has an inwaid 
assurance of the reception of saving grace. In his 
view, a Christian cannot attain to religious cer- 
tainty, except by direct revelation from God ; those 
to whom this special favour is not vouchsafed must 
remain in uncertainty : 

‘Revelat Deus hoo aliquando aliquibus ex spec iah privilegio ’ 
(Swnma, n i. qu. 112. art. 6) 

At the Council of Trent this doctrine was authori- 
tatively affirmed : 

‘ No one can know with a certainty of faith, which cannot be 
subject to ill union, that he has obtained the grace of God 
Except by special revelation, no one can know whom God hath 
chosen unto himself* (Coned. Tndent. vi. 12 ; cf. also vi, 9) 

But the experience of devout souls cannot be con- 
fined within the limits of official definitions. That 
before the Reformation believers attained to reli- 
gious certainty cannot be doubted by those who 
remember how great is the debt which Roman 
Catholic Mysticism owes to two 12th cent, saints 
— not to mention others — Hugo of St. Victor and 


Bernard of Clairvaux. The writings of the former 
have * a mystical tinge,’ and the latter knew by 
experience that Jesus is the ‘bridegroom’ of the 
individual soul. The hymn associated with his 
name is now ascribed to one of Ins disciples (see 
Bernard of Clairvaux) In it lehgious certainty 
finds expression in words whose truth has been 
confirmed by the experience of Christians of all 
communions • ‘The love of Jesus, what it is, None 
but His loved ones know ’ ; but they know of a 
certainty, and that certainty is established rather 
than shaken by the consciousness that His love 
‘ passeth knowledge ’ (Eph 3 19 ). Reference has been 
made to the decrees of the Council of Trent, but it 
should not be forgotten that even the story of the 
Tridentme controversy yields proof that the sub- 
ject of religious certainty had forced itself upon 
the attention of thoughtful Christians. At the 
famous Council, Ambrosius Katharmus was the 
leader of the Scotists against Dominicus da Soto, 
the leader of the Thonnsts. Soto held that the 
Roman Church taught the uncertainty of grace ; 
but Katharmus, who did not regard the authority 
of the Scholastics as unconditionally binding, main- 
tained that the eertitudo gratue was in accordance 
with the doctrinal definitions of Rome(PP7£ 8 xviii. 
539) Juan de Valdes (d. 1541) also, in one of his 
publications, quotes a discourse on the subject, 

‘ Can a Christian he certain of his justifying and 
glorifying?,’ which is extant in Italian, and forms 
the fifth of the Trattatelli (ed. Halle, 1870, Rome, 
1872, under the title Sul pnncipio della dottnna 
cnstiana) 

The controversy in regard to Probabilism, in the 
Roman Catholic Church, bears upon the question 
of religious certainty. It is tiuo that casuistry m 
morals is primarily concerned, hut on this subject 
Harnack reminds ns that ‘etlucs and dogmatics 
do not admit of being separated ’ Proof of the 
statement is given m a reference to Alfonso Liguori 
(1699-1787) — ‘the most influential Roman theo- 
logian since the days of the Counter-Reformation.* 
Liguon’s own doubts ‘involved him more deeply 
in the conviction, that it is only in the absolute 
authority of a father-confessoi . . . that any con- 
science can find rest’ (Hist, of Dogma , Eng. tr. 
1899, vii 108). 

3. Relation between subjective and objective 
certainty (Lutheran position).— The notion that a 
believer in Christ must remain in unceitainty as 
to whether he is or is not m a state of grace was 
denounced by Luther as a dangerous and sophisti- 
cal doctune (Com. on Gal 4 6 ) The Reformers’ 
teaching concerning justification by faith involved, 
says Ihmels, an attempt to answer a twofold ques- 
tion : ‘How can man attain objectively and sub- 
jectively to communion with uod?’ To Luther, 
as to St. Paul, the certainty to which the Gospel 
testifies is that God is gracious. Objective testi- 
mony may be given to this truth, but it is the 
believer’s privilege to know subjectively that God 
is gracious to him (PEE 8 xvi. 483). Kattenbusch 
describes Luther’s teaching about salvation as being, 
in brief, that the man who on earth has expenence 
of the love of God in the forgiveness of sins already 
enjoys a foretaste of the bliss of heaven. Upon this 
idea of salvation Luther based his doctrine of the 
believer’s certainty of salvation (Heilsgewissheit der 
Glaubigen). He held that, according to the gospel 
of the grace of God, a Christian may be assured 
that it is God’s will to forgive and to save (certum 
esse de gratia Dei). But the thought of the ever 
certain graco of God signified for him not the 
indifference of God towards sin, but God’s power 
over sin (PEE* xvi. 152). 

During Luther’s lifetime there were, however, 
some who regarded his teaching on religious cer- 
tainty os defective. To questions in regard to the 
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time and manner of conversion, his answers were 
said to be indecisive or incomplete. Even in his 
exposition of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
Karlstadt and Miinzer said that they missed clear 
instruction concerning ‘the transition ( Ueber - 
leitung) to the certainty that the Divine grace 
avails even for me, and for me even now’ (Feme, 
Bekehrung im NT und in der Gegenwart , 1908, p. 
26). The truth is that there were two strains m 
Luther’s teaching. On the one hand, Domer’s 
definition is thoroughly Lutheran : 

‘Christian certainty is the I)ivinely effected certainty that we 
are known, loved, and reconciled by Cod (1 Co 8 3 , Gal 4&), since 
He regards us In Christ. . . . The Holy Spirit creates a 
firm because a Divine consciousness The knowledge of man 
Is exalted to Divine knowledge. It is Divine as to its contents, 
for it knows God and His thoughts of love But it is also 
Divinely certain of these contents, without ceasing to be human ’ 
{System of Christian Doctrine , Eng tr. 1880, i 153 ff ). 

On the other hand, Luther’s affirmation that reli- 
ious authority is based not on the Bible alone, 
ut on the Bible as interpreted to the individual 
by the Spirit of God, has led many Lutheran theo- 
logians to dwell on the testimonium Spintus Sam ti 
less as the inward assurance of personal salvation 
than as the guarantee of the truth of Scripture, 
and, indeed, of Christian theology. It should, how- 
ever, be added that modem Lutheran theologians 
of the positive school would make the ground of 
objective certainty not the Scriptures, but the 
Christ whom the Scriptures reveal. 

* The basis of faith is (Jhriat as known to us in the testimony 
of His flrat disciples . . Nor is it. possible to allow any essential 

difference between Christ as the basis of faith and Christ as the 
content of faith. He who sees in the man Jesus only llis moral 
majesty, and never beholds Ilia Divine glory, is not led to faith 
in Him in the religious sense ’ (Kirn, 1 Glaube,’ PliE 3 vi G81) 

H. B. Workman (in New History of Method ism, J 
1909, i. 24) suggests that the reason why the 
doctrine of assurance has not been a potent factor 
in the life of the Protestant Churches of the 
Continent is that ‘as Luther grew older his con- 
ception of faith became moie and more intellectual. ’ 
Certainly intellectualism has been unduly pro- 
minent m orthodox Lutheran teaching, and it is 
profoundly true that ‘ when faith is reduced to the 
assent of the intellect it ceases to have that 
guarantee or assurance which faith can have only 
when it is the consciousness of the soul transformed 
with the passion of love,* To teach that justifi- 
cation by faith is followed, in due course, normally 
by knowledge of justification or assurance of 
salvation is to incur the i esponsibility of showing, 
beyond all possibility of doubt, that by faith is 
meant, not intellectual assent to pure doctrine, but 
*F%des specialis—a personal act, according to which the person 
confidently applies to himself the gratia universalis This is 
Fiducia. If we analyze this fiduexa more closely, it is a 
trustful acceptance, not yet assurance of salvation Only the 
contents received by faith have the power to give . the 
certitudo salutis by the testimonium internum Spintus Sancli’ 
(Dorner, op cit Iv 199) 

With the statement in this form there would be 
general agreement. The words omitted assert that 
‘ the contents received by faith have the power to 
give certainty of their truth.’ Tho religious con- 
sciousness does, indeed, verify the saving truths of 
the gospel ; hut, as will be shown in the next 
paragraph of this article, extreme claims have been 
made in regard to the range of truth which inward 
assurance has been supposed to guarantee. Re- 
ligious certainty is quite compatible with scanty 
knowledge of Christian doctune, though it always 
prompts to the acquirement of truth, and indeed 
is, to a large extent, sustained by knowledge of 
the truth. 

‘One may not only have faith, but even the “ full assurance ” 
of faith, without a correct knowledge, or even without any 
theory at all, of the mental process it mv olves* (Robert Whyte, 
Expositor, 2nd series, vm [1887] 216) 

The relation between subjective and objective 
assurance in religious certainty will vary. To 
one who has been carefully instructed in Divine 


truth, religious certainty means that what has 
been implicit becomes explicit, there is a realiza- 
tion of the power of Christ, who may have been 
theoretically acknowledged as the Son of God, but 
who has never before been known as Saviour, But 
another, whoso knowledge of Christ’s teaching 
and claims is very scanty, may be led to tmst Ills 
promise of forgiveness m the hour of conviction of 
sin ; he will have ‘ an oveiwhelrmng feeling of the 
reality of his experience,’ and his growth in 
assurance will depend upon his diligence in * the 
investigation of the grounds of the belief’ ; in his 
case that investigation is ‘ a matter for later 
reflexion ’ (see art. Belief, vol. ii. p. 463 b ). 

Among 19th cent. Lutheian theologians who 
have made a special study of the subject of 
‘ Christian certainty,’ a prominent place must bo 
given to F. If. R von Frank (1827-1894), the 
founder of the ‘Eilangen school’ of German 
theology. His religious experience is instructive. 
His father was a Lutheran minister with decided 
leanings towards Rationalism. But, during his 
Univeisity course, Frank was greatly influenced 
( a ) by Hailess at Leipzig, who repi evented the 
staunch Lutheran orthodoxy of which his pupil 
aftenvards became a firm defender ; (6) by Hof- 
mann at Erlangen, under w hose guidance no was 
led to seek ‘new methods of teaching old truths.’ 
In his writings Frank endeavours to do justice 
both to the subjective and to the objective side of 
religious certainty. R. Seeberg points out (PIZE* 
vi. 160) that in Hofmann’s teaching there is a 
similar blending, due to Ins having learnt (a) from 
Schleiermacber to lay stress upon subjectively 
experienced spiritual realities , and ( b ) fiom Hegel 
to lecogmze the importance of the histone al 
method. 

Tn his System of Christian Certainty 2 (Eng tr. 
Edinburgh, 1886), Fiank begins by stating that 
the expression ‘Christian ceitainty’ is used ‘in a 
much more comprehensive sense than that of the 
personal assurance ot salvation, the eatitudo 
salutis.' But undei lying the certainty, in which 
Fiank attempts to find a basis foi Chnstian 
doctrine, is the oxpenence of regeneiation Of 
this new life the Chnstian is certain Moreover, 
he is certain that this new experience is not self- 
rod uced ; in conti a^t to his former experience, it 
ears witness to an efficient and sustaining cause. 
The argument that the central ceitainty of the 
Christian stands in indissoluble relation to the 
objects of faith is developed on three lines (a) m 
relation to the immanent objects of faith, e g. 
consciousness of sin anti of the reality of the new 
life ; (b) in relation to the transcendent objects of 
faith, c g the reality and personality of Cod, the 
one personal Cod as the triune Cod, and the fact 
of the ex [nation of tho Cod-man, the sinless One ; 
(c) m relation to the transcunt objects of faith, by 
which he means factors which come into considera- 
tion because they bring about the transition of 
those realities, transcendent in themselves, in their 
operation upon the subject, e.g. the Scriptures, the 
saci aments, and the Church. 

In a sympathetic but discriminating estimate of 
this elaborate work, R. Seeberg (op. cit. p. 161) 
show r s that Frank has been unjustly charged with 
(a) subjectivism , whereas his purpose w r as not to 
give expression to the mere affirmations of the 
religious consciousness, but to demonstrate that 
certainty of objective reality could be gained by 
subjectivo experience and assurance ; (b) intellect 
tualisniy wheieas he was in shaip opposition to the 
error that Christianity consists in a number of 
dogmas. 

* It is only seemingly intellectualism, when all the subtleties 
of Lutheran doctrine are derived from Christian certainty 
What may truthfully he said is that the value of the new 
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print iple of knowledge is overestimated, and that it is in 
cautiously applied * 

With this judgment general agreement would 
now be expressed. Frank had a profound realiza- 
tion of the evidential value of religious certainty, 
but he had an unduly exalted sense of the range of 
its doctrinal implications In attempting to derive 
Christian truth from Christian certainty, he passed 
beyond the limits of the Christian consciousness 
into regions of thought concerning which it cannot 
speak. Domer examines at length Frank’s System 
of Christian Certainty m his System of Christian 
Doctrine, 1 52 ft*. He speaks of its conclusions as 
* a superstructure based upon mere subjectivity * 
(p. 54) — a severe judgment of which Seeberg’s 
words supply the necessary modification. Especi- 
ally valuable, however, is Domer’s comparison of 
Frank’s System der chtistlichen Gewissheit with 
Ins System der chnsthchen Wahrheit . It is shown 
that 

‘Frank presents, strictly regarded, two Doctrines of Faith, one 
of which would pass from beneath upwards, from the subjective 
and empirical knowledge of the Christian to God , the other of 
which, to which he also gives the name of the Metaphysics of 
Chiistian Truth, would proceed from above downwards. Both 
give the Christian contents, but under a different aspect’ (op. 
eit. i 67). 

4. Relation between present and future cer- 
tainty (Calvinism). — The doctune of religious 
certainty ( certitudo sal at is) has a place in the 
theology of the Reformed Church 

1 Protestantism began as a reassertion of the lights of the 
individual The protest against Rome took different forms 
Luther emphasized justification by faith, Calvin, the Divine 
decree; the substance was the same. In either case the 
necessity of ecclesiastical mediation was denied, and the essence 
of religion found in the relation between the individual soul 
and God’ (W. Adams Brown, Christian Theology in Outline, 
1907, p 190) 

But Calvin’s close linking of the doctunes of 
religious certainty and election had important 
theoretical and practical results The theoretical 
result was that the ultimate ground of certainty 
— the immutable Divine decree — was as external 
as the yiecial revelation granted to favoured 
Roman Catholics; the piactical lesult was that 
emphasis was laid on the assurance of linal 
salvation rather than on the present witness to 
forgiveness and adoption. 

The subject of the certainty of election is dis- 
cussed at length by Calvin (Inst., Eng ti 1845, 
bk. iii 24). He grants that ‘ the enjoyment of 
their election is 111 some measure communicated ’ 
to the elect, when they are called. ‘ Those are in 
error,’ he affirms, ‘ who make the power of election 
dependent on the faith by which we perceive that 
we are elected’ ; yet he cannot but admit that ‘in 
regard to us election is doubtful and ineffectual 
till confirmed by faith.’ It follows that ‘we must 
look there for its certainty, because, if we attempt 
to penetrate to the secret ordination of God, we 
shall be engulfed in that profound abyss’; but, 
having shown that our election is in Christ Jesus, 
he says : ‘ If we are elected m Him, we cannot 
find the certainty of our election in ourselves.’ 
The teaching, as a whole, furnishes scanty giound 
for assurance to consciences deprived of peace, 
because, as Calvin declares, they cannot help 
asking two questions : ‘ Whence our salvation but 
from the election of God ? But what proof have 
we of our election ? ’ 

In comparison with mediaeval teaching, Calvinism 
marks an advance as regards its doctrine of the 
certitude of salvation. That the advance was not 
wholly in the right direction is due to the grounding 
of that doctrine ‘solely upon the eternal nature 
and working of God Himself.’ The Reformed 
Church claimed to have risen above ‘the uncer- 
tainty of mere human subjective conviction’ to 
‘ immediate apprehension of the objective certainty 
of salvation as ultimately founded in the eternal 


Divine purpose.’ The endeavour to. combine ob- 
jective and subjective grounds of certainty indicates 
a clear perception of the complexity of the 
pioblom, but a new difficulty was added when 
• the Principle of Absolute Predestination logically took shape, 
as the ultimate expression of the Protestant Reformation m its 
search for a certain and infallible ground upon which to base 
the personal assurance of salvation’ (Hastie, Theology of the 
Reformed Church , 1904, p 231 ff ) 

According to the Formula Concordice, it is our 
predestinat ion which assures us of oui salvation ; 
but Luther regarded this idea as ‘ a constant factor 
of unrest’ (PEE* xvi. 155). Hence the affirmation 
that ‘ the believer is as certain of his future 
salvation as he is of his mortality ’ is not too 
severely cliaracteii zed by Thieme as ‘a vulgai 
misunderstanding of the Lutheran doctrine of 
salvation.’ According to that doctrine, the believer 
does not yet possess the inheritance, although he 
has become an heir. But even of the inheritance 
itself the certainty of salvation gives him a fore- 
taste. In the love of God and of his brethren, he 
already enjoys the fruit of faith (PER 6 xxi. 120). 
The piactical tendency of strict Predestmariamsm 
is, as Workman points out (op. cit i. 23), to leave 
a ‘loophole for cloubt ’ This is evident from the 
words of the Helvetic Confession ‘ ff thou believest 
and art in Christ, hold without doubt that thou 
ait elect * Calvin himself sjieaks of ‘ the constant 
struggle of the faithful with their own distrust.’ 
Nevertheless, the element of truth in Calvimstic 
teaching on this subject should not be forgotten ; 
it is happily stated by W. Adams Brown (op. cit. 
p. 387) : 

‘ It is not a future but a present state which is the primary 
object of religious assurance It is God’s present forgiveness 
and acceptance of which we have experimental knowledge, and 
which is the ground of our conlldence None the less is it true 
that, since the God with whom we have present communion 
through Christ is at the same timo the Lord of all life, our 
thought rca< hes out inevitably to the future, and the con- 
sciousness of present acceptance and forgiveness posses 
imperceptibly into the hope of final salvation ’ 

5. Inwardness of religious certainty (Quakeis 
and Mystics). — The Quaker doctrine of ‘ the Inner 
Light’ emphasizes the inwardness of religions 
certainty. Rufus M. Jones holds (Social Law m 
the Spiritual World, 1904, p 172) that Quakeis 
‘ universalized the principle which Luther made 
fundamental in salvation, namely, that ‘ the final 
test of everything m religion is the test of 
experience.’ The aoctrine 01 the Inner Light has 
many aspects ; some of these do not concern us 
now. But in simple terms George Fox was 
defining religious certainty when he said : ‘ I was 
commanded to turn people to that inward light 
... by which all might know their salvation ’ ; 
and again * The Light is ‘ that which reacheth this 
witness of God in yourselves’ (Journal*, 1901, 1. 36, 
343). In thus insisting on the trustworthiness of 
the witness of the religious consciousness, the 
early Quakers reiterated the doctrine of assurance, 
as taught by St. Paul. Modern exponents of their 
teaching, such as Rufus M. Jones, are able to show 
that to whatever extremes the theory may have 
led individuals, 

‘the early Friends did not minimizes the importance of the 
Scriptures, or of the historical Christ and His work for human 
redemption . . One of the great fruits of the Incarnation 
and Passion, according to their view, was the permanent 
presence of Christ among men in an inward and spiritual 
manner, bringing to effect vnthxn what His outward life had 
made possible * (op cit p 167 f) 

Edward Grubb claims that the message of the 
early Quakers may be so re stated as * to conserve 
at once the catholicity of the Mystics’ appeal to 
universal light, the sobriety of the faithful student 
of ieligious history, and the fervour of evangelical 
belief in Christ/ Epecially significant is his 
acknowledgment that 

‘beneath all the extra* agances and unrealities that have 
marked the Catholic notion of authority, there is at least this 
solid nucleus of truth : that the Holy Spirit is a present 
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possession of the Church, and that in the unity of the Christian 
consciousness there is an authority, not absolute and (Inal, hut 
real and living, which has its place in correcting the vagaries 
of individual illumination' ( Avthouty and the Light Within , 
1908, pp. 9, 20). 

With such safoguaids against excessive sub- 
jectivity, it is rightly mged that the doctrine of 
the Inner Light is in accord with modem 
psychology. 

‘That I am I, is the clearest of all facts, hut nobody could 
rove it tome, if I lacked the testimony of consciousness I 
now that I have found freedom from the sense of sin, jo> in 
union with the Infinite Spirit, peace through forgiveness only 
because I know i t, because it is witnessed within, not because 
some man in sacred garb has announced it, or because I have 
read in a book that such an experience might be mine ’ (Rufus 
M. Jones, op cit p 171 f ) 

What has been said in regard to the Inner Light 
applies to the essential truth of Mysticism. There 
is wisdom in Garvie’s contention that, inasmuch as 
the chief peril of Mysticism is the isolation of its 
teaching concerning the contact of the soul with 
God, 1 this contact need not be spoken of, as it 
often is, as mystical ; the term spiritual should be 
used’ ( Mansfield College Essays, 1909, p 166) The 
writer of this article has elsewhere encleavoured to 
show that true Mysticism is inseparable from the 
teaching of the NT in regard to the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of believers ; that it is 
implied in spiritual leligion and neglects none of 
its elements ; that it is distinguishable from false 
Mysticism in that it undervalues neither the 
historic basis of faith nor the testimony of the 
Scriptures, and is independent neither of the 
means of grace nor of the corroborative witness of 
the saints. The individual believer may derive 
religious certainty from the testimony of his own 
consciousness; and 

• the argument from experience is not discredited bj the charge 
that it depends upon an appeal to feelings This is not its sole 
basis, moreover, feelings are fads winch must be accounted 
for and which may be subjected to tests The believer who has 
“felt” may by thought and inquiiy establish the credibility of 
the facta which prov# that his faith accords with reason’ 
(Spiritual Religion , 1901, p 124 f.) 

The reason why Mysticism has been prone to 
under- value the objective grounds of confidence is 
admirably stated by W. B Pope : 

* Mysticism has been in all ages either avowedly or virtually 
a reaction and protest against superstitious dependence on the 
external props of Christian certitude, and such exaggeration of 
the soleness of the inward witness was to be expected It is 
seen among the Pietists of Germany, among the Friends, and 
occasionally among the less instructed Methodists , in fact, 
among all who have been suddenly aroused by strong tides of 
religious revival from indifference or from ceremonialism to the 
intense pursuit of personal salvation ’ ( Compendium of Chris * 
tian Theology \ 1880, iii. 123) 

6. Joint witness of Divine and human spirit 

(Methodist teaching). — * The fundamental contri- 
bution of Methodism to the life and thought of the 
Church * is said by Workman {op at , i. 19) to be 
‘the doctrine of Assurance/ It is not implied 
that the doctrine is peculiar to Methodism, as the 
quotations from the Homilies of the Church of 
England and from Hooker (Work , m. 673) 
sufficiently prove. But it is asserted, and with 
good reason, that Wesley’s teaching was regaided 
as ‘ a dangerous innovation,’ and that lie made 
Assurance part of his ‘ working creed ’ When 
Jeremy Taylor is quoted as having influenced 
Wesley by his teaching that perpetual doubt con- 
cerning acceptance with God is necessaiy, it 
should also be remembered that Samuel Wesley, 
the rector of Ep worth, gave this dying charge to 
his son John: ‘The inward witness, son, the 
inward witness — this is the proof, the strongest 
proof, of Christianity ’ (New History of Methodism, 
l. 168). A twofold interest attaches to the 
narrative of Wesley’s visit to Herrnhut • (1) 
Lutherans still write as though the Methodist 
doctrine of Assurance reduced the witness of the 
Holy Spirit to ‘a feeling of peace* (Thmels, in 
PRW xvi. 514) ; but Wesley learnt from Christian 


David, one of the Moiavian Btetlnen, that ‘being 
justified is widely different fiom the full assurance 
of faith.’ Hence he writes aftci his visit : 

* I now saw clearly that we ought not to in«ust on anything 
wo feet, any more than on anything we do, a» if it were 
necessary previous to justification or the rcMiussion of sum I 
saw that least of all ought we so to insist on the full assurance 
of faith as to exclude those who had not attained this from the 
Lord’s Table ’ 

(2) Sacrainentariamsm and the doctnne of As- 
surance represent two opposite conceptions of the 
spiritual life One extreme doctrine coniines 
grace to sacramental channels, but another ex- 
treme theory was held by those Moiavians who 
made full assmance an essential condition for par- 
taking of the Holy Communion. This part of 
their teaching Wesley could not accept. That the 
Lord’s Supper may prove the means of giace at 
which the believing communicant attains to re- 
ligious certainty is proved by the experience of the 
inothcT of the Wesleys. The inscription on her 
tombstone in Bunlnll Fields states that she re- 
ceived the assurance of the forgiveness of sins 
whilst her son-in-law, Mr. Hall, was handing to 
her the cun and repeating the words, ‘ The blood of 
our Loid uesus Christ winch was given for thee.’ 

At the Refoimation, Luther re-affiimed and 
emphasized the doctnne of justification by faith ; 
and, in the 18th cent. Revival, Wesley re-affirmed 
and emphasized the doctrine of the Witness of the 
Spirit. The distinguishing features of his exposi- 
tion of leligious certainty are his insistence on 
‘ the joint testimony of God’s Spirit and our 
spirit/ and bis refusal to identify them. He 
defines the testimony of our own spirit as * the 
testimony of our own conscience that God hath 
given us to he holy of heait, and holy m out- 
ward conversation It is a consciousness of our 
having received, in and by the Spirit of adop- 
tion, the tempeis mentioned in the word of God 
as belonging to His adopted children ’ Concerning 
the testimony of God’s Spirit, he insists that 
1 it must needs be, in the very nature of things, antecedent to 
the testimony of our own spirit’, and, ‘desiring any who are 
taught of God to correct, to soften, or to strengthen, the ex- 
pression,’ he says ‘ the testimony of the Spirit is an inward 
impression on the soul, whereby the Spirit of God directly wit- 
nesses to my spirit that I am a child of Go<l , that Jesus Chnst 
hath loved me, and given litmself for me, and that all my 
sins are blotted out, and 1, even I, am reconciled to God’ 
(Sermon x ) 

That Wesley did ‘ much to clear the Scriptural 
doctrine of Assurance from the misapprehensions 
that have obscured it ’ is shown by W. B. Pope 
(op cit in. 125). The following points are made 
prominent (1) Assuiance is 4 tne common pnv i- 
leae ’ of all believers ; this is important in view 
of curient misconceptions of Methodist teaching, 
as though it identified faith and the assurance of 
faith. The Holy Spmt bears witness with human 
spirits, hence tnere will always be difFeiences in 
human experience. 

* The .Spirit's witness comes from God , therefore it is veracious 
Divine, omnipotent , but the Spirit’s witness from God n ui 
man, therefore it maybe wrongly read, it may bo checked, it 
may for a time ho kept down, and prevented from show mg 
itself to he what it is ’ (Maclaren, Sermwis preached m Man- 
chester, 1871, 1st series, p, 66) 

Yet Assurance is ‘ a result of faith that may lie 
expected, and should be sought.’ (2) Assurance 
is ‘the direct witness’ of the Spuit; by this 
Wesley meant that there is a testimony of the 
Holy Spirit ‘other than that which a uses from a 
consciousness of the fruit of the Spnit ’ ( Works, v. 
132); there is a joint testimony hut ‘our own 
spirit is not supposed to bung its infeicnccs to be 
confirmed ; rather the witness of the Holy Spirit 
to our adoption is borne through the Bpirit of our 
new regenerate life ’ (Pope, op, cit, iii. 129), (3) 

Assurance is confirmed by the accompaniment of 

* the indirect witness, or testimony of the con- 
science on the evidence of a sincere life/ To the 
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nragmatic test ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them ’ 
Wesley submitted his doctrine of Assurance. He 
encouraged none to imagine that they had the 
Holy Spirit’s witness unless the fruit of the Spirit 
was seen in their lives. As expiessed by the 
psychologist, his teaching is that 

* religion includes . . a new zest which adds itself like a gift to 
life ... an assurance of safety and a temper of peace, and, in 
relation to others, a preponderance of loving affections ’ (James, 
Varieties of Religious Experience, 1902, p 486 f ) 

Of this indirect witness Wesley speaks ( Sermon 
xi.) as 4 the result of reason, or reflexion on what 
we feel in our own souls. Strictly speaking, it is 
a conclusion drawn partly from the word of God, 
and partly from our own experience.’ Modern 
psychological study of the phenomena of the 
spiritual life justifies the criticism which main- 
tains that the witness of the Christian conscious- 
ness cannot be confined to intellectual processes of 
inference and reflexion. * This witness is indirect 
as a conclusion ; but as the consciousness of ex- 
perience, or of conscience, which is the moral 
consciousness, it is as direct as that of the Spirit 
Himself’ (Pope, op. cit. m. 130). It is quite in 
harmony witli Wesley’s own teaching concerning 
spiritual experience which * shines by its own 
light’ (Christian Perfection , p. 119) when Sheldon 
says that 

•from living spiritual affections’ there issues ‘spontaneous 
conviction without any consciousness of argumentative pro- 
cedure . . In stimulating to lo\e and trust, the Holy Spirit 

contributes to assurance . . For the Holy Spirit to enkindle 
love, especially in one who is confronted by the objective reve- 
lation of God’s love m Christ, is to work effectively toward 
an inward persuasion of the love of God. . Assurance is 
in and through the filial consciousness, which consciousness is 
at once an activity of man’s spirit and a product of the Holy 
Spirit’s agency ’ ( System of Christian Doctrine , 1903, p 472 ff ) 

The attempt to explain the Holy Spirit’s utter- 
ance of the cry 4 Abba, Father ’ as one of the 
ecstatic phenomena of the glossolalia (Gunkel, 
Die Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes 2 , 1899, p. 66 ) 
is rightly rejected by G. B. Stevens, on the ground 
that 4 the thought of both passages where the 
Abba-cry is mentioned is quite remote from the 
subject of speaking with tongues.’ In the doc- 
trine of the Spirit’s witness to the believer assuring 
him of his sonship to God * ue reach the Apostle’s 
most characteristic thoughts.* Answering the 
question 4 whether the Spmt is conceived of as 
the cause of the fact of sonship, or as the cause of 
the assurance of it,’ the same writer says : 

* I hold the latter to be Paul’s thought The sinner 

becomes a son of God in justification by faith To this fact the 
Spirit bears witness, enabling him to realize the certainty of 
his sonship to God ’ ( The Theology of the NT, 1899, p 440 f ), 

In his sympathetic exposition of 4 the evangelical 
Arminianism of Wesley,’ G P. Fisher shows that 

* the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, of IIis indispensable agency 
In conversion and sanctification, was never displa< ed or lowered 
In the Wesleyan creed This faith in the living power of the 
Holy Spirit, not anything ascribed to unaided human agency, 
was the secret of the emphasis which was laid on Assurance 
as a privilege attainable by all believers' ( Hist of Christian 
Doctrine , 1896, p. 892). 

7 . Relation between personal and collective 
certainty (Ritschhan School) — The work of the 
Holy Spirit is inadequately treated in the writings 
of Ritschl. Garvie is of opinion that this is, to 
some extent, due to 4 the limited range of his re- 
ligious experience ’ (The Ritschlian Theology , 1899, 
p. 337 ff.). In this respect, however, the disciples 
of Ritschl have supplemented his teaching. An 
able and systematic statement of the doctrine of 
religious certainty, from the Ritschhan point of 
view, has been given by Clasen (Die christliche 
lleilsgewissheit , 1897). Uncertainty in regard to 
personal salvation is said to result from attempt- 
ing to answer such questions as 4 Have I done 
enough to merit salvation ? ’ or 4 Am I holy enough 
to be sure that I am saved?* (p. 3). Hut it is 
clearly stated that a Christian may be certain of 
the grace of God, that he may know that he is 


reconciled to God through Jesus Christ, and that, 
in spite of sin, lie is a child of God and an heir of 
eternal life (p. 13). The writer’s main positions 
are: (l) that religious certainty must have a 
liimcr foundation than the excitement of the feel- 


ings (p. 64) ; (2) that religious certainty does not 
consist in the knowledge of God merely, inasmuch 
as with that knowledge may co-exist a conscious- 
ness of the chasm which separates sinful man from 
the holy God (p. 68 ) ; (3) that religious certainty 
cannot be attained by means of an idea, or of a 
doctrine, or of a book, hut by communion with a 
person m whom God Himself draws near to us 
(p 72) ; (4) that religious ceitamty rests upon our 
knowledge of what Christ is to us rather than 
upon our comprehension of what He is m Himself 
(P- 78). 

Tn several striking passages, Clasen shows that 
religious certainty has both an objective and a 
subjective basis. Objectively it rests upon the 
fact of Christ ; subjectively upon expeuence of 
redemption from sm (p 17). 


* Without this Inward redemption, however obedient one may 
be to the precepts of Christianity, however much he may know 
of God in Christ, however confidently he may accept all Chris- 
tian doctrine, he has no Christian certainty, his Christianity is 
only an external form' (p 18) Clasen doea not, however, 
advance beyond the teaching of Ritsi hi that 1 the individual 
can experience the peculiar effect which proceeds from Christ 
only m connection with the community founded by Him. . . . 
The individual believer . . is reconciled by God through Christ 
in the community founded by Christ' ( Justification and 
Reconciliation , 1900, p. 678) 


In full accord with this teaching, Clasen argues 
that, although an individual may come to doubt 
his standing m grace, as a member of the Kingdom 
of God he has 4 in this fact a guarantee that the 
redemption of Jesus Christ, which is a pre-sup- 
position of the existence of this Kingdom, has 
actually attained its end in him and avails for 
him ’ (p 28). But the Reformation doctrine is that 
individuals have access to gralce as individuals, 
and not as individuals who are members of the 


‘community of reconciliation.’ As a sympathetic 
student of the Ritschlian theology points out, 

4 Ritschl does not distinguish between the historical and the 
religious significance of the community Its historical signifi- 
cance appears m that it can lead the individual to Christ by 
instruction and example But it must also pomt the indi- 
vidual away from itself to Christ, for in the deepest religious 
acts all historical mediation vanishes and the individual soul 
has to do with God alone. The importance of the doctrine of 
Justification is independent of the theory that the Church Is 
the storehouse of the Divine treasures of grace ; its central 
truth is individual assurance of salvation Therefore, the 
doctrine of Justification does not require the subordination of 
the individual to the society’ (Wendland, Albrecht Ritschl und 
seine Schuler , 1899, p 126) 

To this able criticism maybe added the words of 
an Anglican theologian. Writing on the mission 
of the Holy Spirit, T. B. Strong says : 

* It is certainly subjective ; that is, it comes not only to the 
Church as a whole, but to each individual soul. . The 
grace which comes to those who receive the Holy Ghost in- 
spires them with certainty ’ (Man of Theol a , 1903, p 336 f.). 

8 . Scriptural basis. — The doctrine of religious 
certainty, as it is sketched in this article, is 
broadly based on the teachings of Scripture. It 
does not rest upon a few cardinal passages. A 
writer who has felt the influence of Ritschl 
acknowledges that in the NT, although salvation 
is represented in different aspects, 

‘ all who are in possession of this new life are represented as 
having a clear consciousness of it. 44 You know," “ we know " 
are expressions used again and again * In a later passage, 
after recalling 4 the plenitude of possibilities' by which different 
types of conversion are explained, he adds : * If we should 
from this draw the conclusion that for this reason there is, 
generally speaking, no consciousness Of the new life, because 
this consciousness is so different in every individual . . . then 
this would be a fallacy of the most fatal kind, and recognizable 
as such, because logically it would necessitate the denial of the 
assurance of salvation ' (Haering, The Ethics of the Christian 
Life , Eng tr. 1909, pp. 199, 206). 

‘We know ’is the frequently recurring expres- 
sion of St. John’s doctrine of Assurance ; for an 
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interesting comparison of his view of religious 
certainty with that of St. Paul, although both 
Apostles describe 4 the same fundamental Christian 
experience/ see Law, Tests of Life , 1909, p. 279 if. 

‘ Full assurance * or 4 much assurance * is the RV 
rendering of irXijpcxpopla in Col. 2 a and 1 Th. 1 °. Com- 
menting on the former passage, Lightfoot says 
that 4 44 full assuranco ’* seems to be the meaning of 
the substantive wherever it occurs in the NT * If 
this translation be adopted in Ileb. 0 11 and 10 33 , 
where RV has 4 fulness* (AV 4 full assurance’), 
religious certainty is expressed in the two phrases 
4 full assurance of hope * and 4 full assurance of 
faith.* 

Bruce (Com m loc ) has an excellent paraphrase of both 
verses : ‘that your salvation may be a matter of certainty, and 
not merely of charitable hope * (6 n ). * With a true heart * — i e. 

not timid and fearful— ho can draw near who has full assurance 
of faith, ‘absolute unqualified confidence, without any doubt 
of a gracious reception.* Such confidence is justified by the 
facts mentioned in vv.i®* 21 (1022) 

The fullest analysis of religious certainty is found 
in two passages in St. Paul’s Ppistles, namely, Rom 
giBff. an d Q a p 40 ^ The Holy Spirit, as the Spmt of 
adoption, produces m the believei the assurance 
of his sonship. The variation of the phraseology 
is especially instructive, and is clearly brought 
out by Swete (The Holy Spirit in the NT , 1909, 
pp. 204 f., 218 f.). 

The Spirit of eonship makes the adopted eons 1 conscious of 
their sonship and capable of fulfilling their responsibilities * 
In Gal 4# it is the Spirit who cries ‘Abba, Father,* but ‘the 
words which are uttered belong to the human subject and not 
to the Divine Spirit, and, when they appear again in Rom 8™, 
this is made evident by a verbal change m the phrase with 
which they are introduced , in the later Epistle it stands in 
which we cry. But crying in Galatians has its own truth to 
teach , the Spirit of God inspires the cry which the human 
spirit utters.’ Any doctrine of religious certainty is incomplete 
which weakens St Paul’s statement that in the believer the 
Holy Spirit is a filial spirit * It inspires the daily Pater nostrr 
of the Church ; in those who are lea by it, it is a Joint- witness 
with their own consciousness that they possess the nature as 
well as the rights of sons ’ 
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CEYLON. — In addition to the following article 
on Ceylon Buddhism, see Dravidians, Hindu- 
ism, IslAm in India and Ceylon, Veddas. 

CEYLON BUDDHISM.— According to the 
tradition handed down at Anur&dhapura, Bud- 
dhism was introduced into Ceylon by a mission 
sent by A 6 oka ( q.v .) the Great. It will be con- 
venient, after ( 1 ) discussing this story, to gioup 
the rest of the scanty historical material under the 
following heads : (2) the Order : its temporalities ; 
(3) its literary activity ; (4) the outward forms 
of the religion ; (5) the religious life ; ( 6 ) the 
Doctrine. 

x. The introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon. 

— We have at least eight accounts, in extant 
historical works, of the way in which the island of 
Ceylon became Buddhist. Apart from a few un- 
important details, the accounts agree, all of them 
being derived, directly or indirectly, from the now 
lost Mah&varnsa (see under Literature [Bud- 
dhist]), or Great Chronicle, kept at the Great 
Minster in Anuriidhapura. The lost Chronicle 
was written in Sinhalese, with occasional mnemonic 


verses in Pah, and our earliest extant authonty is 
probably very little else than a reproduction of 
these verses. The later extant works give us, in 
varying degree and usually in Pali, the gist also of 
the prose portion of the lost Chioimle. We have 
space only for the main features of the stmy as 
told in the oldest of our texts— the Dipavamsa and 
the Mahavctmsa , composed in the 4tli and 5th 
centuries A d. respectively. 1 

In the middle of the 3rd cent B o , Tissa, the then king of 
Ceylon^ though still a pagan, sent an embassy to Arfoka, the 
Buddhist emperor of India, soliciting his friendship The 
emperor sent him presents m return, recommended him to 
adopt the Buddhist faith, and afterwards sent his own son 
Mahinda (who had entered the Buddhist Order) as a missionary 
to Ceylon to convert the king. Mahinda, with his six com- 
panions, flew through the air, and alighted on Mount Missaka, 
the modern Mahintale, seven miles from Anuradhanura. There 
the king was hunting, and met the new-comers Mahinda, after 
some conversation, discoursed to him on the ‘ Elephant Trail ’ — 
a well-known simile (Majjhima, i 175) in which the method to 
be followed m discovering a good teacher is compared with the 
method adopted by a hunter in following up an elephant trail ; 
and incidentally a summary is given of the Buddha’s teaching. 
Well pleased with the discourse, the king was still more pleased 
to hml that the missionary was the son of his ally AAoka. lie 
invited the party to the capital, and sent his chariot for them 
the next morning , but they declined it, and flew through the 
air On hearing of their arrival m this nnrat ulous waj , the king 
went to meet them, conducted them to the palace, and provided 
them with food After the meal, Mahinda addressed the ladies 
of the court on the Heavenly Mansions and the Four Truths. But 
the crowd grew too great for the hall An adjournment was 
made to the park, and there, till sundown, Mahinda spoke to the 
multitude on the Wise Men and the Fools On the next day the 
princess Anula, with five hundred of her ladies, requested per- 
mission of the king to enter the Buddhist Order The king 
asked Mahinda to receive them, but the missionary explained 
how for that purpose it was net ebsary, according to their rules, 
to have recourse to the Order of bhikkhunis, and urged him to 
write to Adoka to send over his (Mahinda’s) sister Safi ?h ami tta, 
a profoundly learned member of the Order, with other bhtk- 
khunis The people of the city, hearing of these events, thronged 
t he gates of the palace to hear the new teacher The king had 
the elephant stables cleansed and decorated as a meeting hall, 
and theie a discourse was addressed to the people on the uncer- 
tainty of life For twenty-six da>s the mission remained at the 
capital expounding the new teaching, which was accepted by king 
and people The king despatched an embassy, under Au[tba, 
to Asoka, asking that Sanghamitta should be sent over, and also 
a branch of the Wisdom Tree under which the Buddha had 
attained nirvana Both were sent, and received with great 
ceremony. The tree was planted in a garden at Anur&dhapura 
(and there it still flourishes, an object of reverence to Buddhists 
throughout the w r orld) A special residence was prepared for 
Sanghamitta and presented to the Order, together with the 
garden in which it stood The mast and rudder of the ship that 
brought her and the branch of the W isdom Tree to Ce>lon were 
placed there as trophies. The Mahdvarhsa, in giving these 
details, adds (xix. 71) that through all the subsequent schisms 
the bhikkhunis maintained their position there That may have 
been so up to the date of the Chi onicle But the Sisterhood was 
never important in Ceylon, and is now all but extinct 

A list has been preserved at the Great Min«ter ( Mahdvarhsa , 
xx. 20-25) of the buildings erected by King Tissa in support of 
his new faith They were (1) The Great Minster, close to the place 
where the branch of the Wisdom Tree was planted , (21 the 
Chetiya Vihara, Mahinda’s residence on Mt Missaka, i3) the 
Great Stupa (still standing), (4) the Vihara close by it, (6) 
the Issara Samara Vihara (still in good presen ation), a residence 
for brethren of good family , 2 (0) the Vessa Gin Vihara for 
brethren of ordinary birth , (7) the so-called First Stupa , (8) and 
(9) residences for the Sisterhood, (10) and (11) Viharas at the 
port where the Wisdom Tree was landed, and at its first resting- 
place on the way to the capital 3 

It is difficult, without fuller evidence, to decide 
how far the account, here given in abstract, 
is to be accepted. On the one hand, there are 
miraculous details that are incredible ; and, the 
original document being lost, we have only repro- 
ductions of it some five or six centuries later m 
date. On the other hand, we know that the 
tradition was uninterrupted, t e . the lost documents 
were extant when our authorities were composed ; 
and such contemporary evidence as we have con- 

1 For these w’orks, see Literature (Buddhist) ; and W Geiger, 
Dipavarhsa und Mahdvarhsa , Leipzig, 1905, for a detailed ana- 
lysis of their relation to one another and to the other extant 
woiks. 

2 This regard paid to birth in assigning buildings to the Order 
is against the rules. Had the list been invented at a later 

enod, it is scarcely possible that the distinction would have 
een made 

8 A full statement of all the authorities for each episode is 
given by Geiger, op. ext. 114-110 
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lirms the story in at least two of its main points. 
Anoka’s own edicts claim that he sent missionaries 
to various countnes, and among these he mentions 
Ceylon and in a bas-relief on one of the caived 
gateways to the Sanchi Tope, which hears A&oka’s 
crest (the peacock), we liave a lenmikable repre- 
sentation of a royal procession healing revciently a 
branch of an asmttha tree (the Wisdom Tree was an 
assattha) to some un mentioned destination. 2 

It is probable, indeed, that Buddhists had reached 
Ceylon from North India (the South was still pagan) 
before the time of King Tissa, and that the ground 
had been thereby piepared. It is quite possible, 
and indeed probable, that the formal conversion of 
the king and the declared adherence of the people 
were brought about by an official embassy from the 
ardent Buddhist who was also the powerful 
empetor of India. It is certain that Tissa was 
the first Buddhist king of Ceylon, and that it was 
m the middle of the 3 id cent. B.c. that Buddhism 
became the predominant faith. It is needless to 
add that the then existing animism or paganism 
still survived, especially among the ignorant, 
whether rich or poor. It has been constantly in 
evidence, still exists throughout the island m the 
treatment of disease, and has been thioughout the 
only religion of the Veddas 

2. The Order : its temporalities. — The evidence 
as to the numbers of the Oidci, and its possessions 
at any paiticulai period, is both meagre and vague. 
The chronicles afford us little help. They give, it 
is true, quite a number of names of viharas con- 
structed or repaired by the kings and their courtiers. 
But it is only quite occasionally that the size of the 
residence or the extent of its property is referred 
to. The inscriptions are more instructive. The 
oldest date from about 235 n C , and were cut by 
order of the niece of King Tissa himself, at a spot 
where the branch of the Wisdom Tree rested on its 
way from the seaport on the east coast to Anura- 
dhapura According to Parker ( Ceylon , 420 fl ), 
this was No. 11 of the list (given above) of viharas , 
etc., constructed by King Tissa; and it is most 
inteiesting to see wnat such a vihara was. 

There is here a range, about 1£ miles long, of 
low-lying hills covered with locks ami boulders 
The caves have been hollowed out, and had, no 
doubt, been plastered and painted. Apartments 
were also made under tho boulders, by building 
walls against them and adding doors. Such apart- 
ments were intended for shelter and sleep The 
ground outside is more or less levelled, and planted 
with palms and other tiees The grass, in their 
shade, commanding a wide view of hill and plain, 
furnishes what in that waim climate is almost an 
ideal class-room, sitting-ioom, and study. There 
was facility for cultured talk or solitude A 
reservon was constructed below to supply water to 
the villagers, who, m their turn, were glad to 
provide the Brethren with sufficient food and 
clothing. In other instances the lands had been 
granted to the Order. Here we have no evidence 
of such a grant. There are about fifty inscriptions 
on the cave residences scattered over the lulls 
They give the name either of the resident Brothei 
or of the ‘ maker ’ of the cave. In the latter case 
it is usually added that the cave is given to the 
Older as a whole. There are many hundreds of 
such hillside residences in Ceylon ; hut there is 
only one other place known to the present writer 
where so many are found together. 

That other is Mahintale. Here there is a three- 
peaked lull, several miles long. Each p\ak is 
crowned by a ddgaba. The ascent to a table land 
between two of the peaks is assisted by a flight of 

1 Senart, Imcnjrtwns de Piyadan 2 , 1881-80, l. 04, 270. 

a See Rhys Davids, Btuidhvtt India , 1903, p 302, and pis 52, 
54, 55 for illustrations 


nearly two thousand steps of granite, each 20 feet 
broad. Ea-Hien ( Travels , tr. by Legge, 1886, 
p. 107) was told at the beginning of the 5th cent, 
that theie wore 2000 bhikkhu 9 dwelling on the lull ; 
and Tennent ( Ceylon , ii. 604) says : 

‘The rock in many places bears insciiptions recording tho 
nmmllcenceof the sovereigns of Ceylon, and the ground is strewn 
with the fragments of broken carved-work and tho debris of 
ruined buildings ' 

An inscription, beautifully engiaved on two 
slabs of polished stone standing at the top of tho 
great staircase, is full of historical mattei. It 
records rules to he observed by the residents in 
dillerent parts ot the lull m their relations toward 
each othor, and in the management of the estates 
belonging to the Older there. We hear of a 
bursar, an almoner, a treasurer, an accountant, 
and other officials. Revenues from certain lands, 
and the offeitoiy at certain shrines, were to be 
devoted respectively to the repair of certain build- 
ings. Unfortunately, neither the extent of the 
lands nor the amount of the revenue is stated. An 
interesting point is that, whereas each repeater of 
the Vmaya (Rules of the Order) is to receive five 
measures of rice as the equivalent for food and 
lobes, a repeater of the Sutta s is to receive seven, 
and a repeater of tho Abhidhammn twelve. The 
date of these mles is somewhat late — end of the 
10th or beginning of the lltli cent — but they are 
based on earlier l emulations. They havo been 
often translated. The best version is by M. 
Wickiemasinghe, in Epigraphia Zeylnnwa , l. 98 fl. ; 
but even thoie some of the most instructive pas- 
sages are still obscure. 

Spence Ilaidy gives the number of bhiLhhus m 
Ceylon m the middle of the 19th cent, as 2500 
(Eastern Mona chism y 57, 309) ; Fa-Hien (tr. Legge, 
ch 38) gives the number in the beginning of the 
5tli cent as twenty tunes as large. The proportion 
at the later date would be 1 to 1000 of the popula- 
tion, and at the eailier date tho population must 
have been much larger. The actual number ascer- 
tained by the Census to be in Ceylon in 1901 was 
7331, and these authentic figures throw considerable 
doubt on both the above estimates. The proportion 
of nee fields held by tho Order to those held by the 
people seems to have been quite insignificant. The 
Biethren, with very rare exceptions, have been 
satisfied with rice for food and cotton clothes for 
laiment; and Tennent cannot be far wiong when 
he says ( Ceylon , i. 351) : ‘The vow of poverty, by 
which their order is bound, would seem to have been 
lighteously obseived. > 

3. The Order : its literary activity. — One of the 
main duties of the Bretluen was the preservation 
of the literature. There wero neither printers nor 
publishers. Any teacher who desired to make lus 
views known had to gather round him a number of 
disciples sufficiently interested in the doctune to 
learn by lieai t the paragiaphs (Suttas) oi veises 
(Gat has) m which it was expiessed. They, in their 
turn, had to teach by repetition to others. Were 
the succession of teachers and pupils once broken, 
tho doctrine was absolutely lost. This has fre- 
quently happened. We know the names, and the 
names only, of systems that have thus penshed. 
Writing was indeed known, and short notes could 
be scratched on leaves. But materials for writing 
books were not invented in India or Ceylon till the 
1st cent. B.C. , and were even then so unsatisfactory 
that the long- continued habit of recitation was still 
kept up 1 The books written on leaves tied to- 
gethei with string were most difficult to consult. 
There were no dictionaries or books of reference. 
Piactically the whole of tho material aids to our 
modern education were wanting. This may help 
to explain why, even as late as the 10th cent., we 

1 This curious (probably unique) state of things is discussed 
at length in the present writer's Buddhist lndia t 120-140. 
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hear (see § 2) of repeaters of the sacred books. In 
transliterated editions of the size and tyne used 
by the Pali Text Society these books would take 
more than 30 volumes of about 400 pages each. 

This literature was in a dead language, almost 
as foreign to the Sinhalese as Pali is to us 
Elaborate explanations weie requiied in their 
own language. These were reeoided m books, 
and lepeated in class, but not learnt by heait, 
as the giammar and dictionary weie. In the 
4tli cent, the {Sinhalese began to use Pali as the 
liteiary language, and soon afterwaids these coin- 
men lanes were re-wntten in that language. The 
whole of tins liteiatuie, text and common taiy, 
has been preserved for us by the untiring industry 
of the Oidei in Ceylon. This was possible only 
by a system so exacting that it left little oppor- 
tunity for originality. Daily classes, attended foi 
many years, with the constant appeal to authority, 
are not favourable to subsequent independence of 
thought. 

It was mainly m the larger vxharas (groups of 
residences) that these studies were earned on. In 
the smallei vxharas , scattered above the villages 
throughout the country, there was often only one 
Elder and two or thiee juniors. One 01 other of 
these had piobably assumed the robes with a view 
to education lather than leligion, intending to 
leave at a convenient oppoitumty (just as the 
youths 111 our 0 1 am mar Schools used to wear 
clerical gaib). He would not be very keen to 
leam by heart the volumes of the Canon Law. 
After learning a little Pali, he would be taught 
the poetiy and easier prose liteiatuie of the 
Suit as. Pei haps he would get interested, and 
desne to remain permanently; but this was the 
exception. Part of las duty would be to teach 
the boys and girls of the village to write Sinhalese, 
w ith pointed sticks m the sand. If another of the 
juniors had joined for good, the Elder would have 
to give him quite a dillerent tiaining preparatoiy 
to las going up to the laigei vihdras , which were 
a sort of univeisity 

Tlieie were both advantages and disadvantages 
in such a system, the lattei piedommatmg. The 
Order could not efficiently do what is now ex- 
pected of Boaid School teachers, private tutois, 
Secondary School masters, and Proiessois, and at 
the same time act as annalists, record-keepers, 
libiarians, and authors. Tlieir difficulties were 
inci eased by the want of all modem mechanical 
aids, and not a little by incuisions of barbarians, 
who, not seldom, burnt their books and buildings. 
The advantages of the system me seen 111 its 
results. The average intelligence of the Sinhalese 
is high ; and they alone, of all the senu- Aryan 
tribes in India, have succeeded 111 preserving foi 
us a literatuie extending over two thousand years, 
and containing materials for the religious history 
both of India and Ceylon For the bhikkhus found 
time not only to repeat the old Pali books, but to 
write a voluminous new literature of their own, in 
Sinhalese and Pali. Of this much has been lost, 
but much still survives. 1 

4. The Order : the outward forms of religion. — 
It is not possible as yet to say how far the re- 
ligious life of the Order m Ceylon ditlered from 
that of the eaily Buddhists m India, as none of 
the Sinhalese religious liteiaturo has so far been 
properly edited or translated. Spence Hardy lias 
translated extiacts, and, to judge from his speci- 
mens of the Questions of King Milmda , has not 
boon very exact. But a beginning may be made, 
and liist as to the outwaid foi 111s of the faith. 
The Kathina ceremony has nearly died out. In 

1 As full an account of the Sinhalese literature as is possible 
in the present state of our studies, with a complete bibliography, 
will be found in W Oeigoi's handbook, Lxltcratiu und Sprache 
der Sut(tha!n>en, SSUaysbuig, 10U0 


N. India 1 it was a quaint and pietty affair A 
layman or village offered to the bhikkhus resident 
in a certain locality enough cotton cloth to piovide 
each of them with a new set of lobes for the coming 
year. If, in chapter assembled, the ollei was ac- 
cepted, then a day was fixed, on which all the 
local bhtkkhus had to be present, and to help, 
while the peasantry marked the cloth where it was 
to be cut to make the light number of robes, cut 
it, washed it, dyed it, dned it 111 the sun, sowed it 
together, with the requisite seams, gussets, etc., 
and offered to the senior bhikkhu the particular 
lobe he chose All this had to he completed in 
one day, or the gift was void. In Ceylon (S 
liaidy, East. Mon. 121) the custom is sometimes 
extended to making also the cloth fiom the raw 
cotton on the same day On this Tennent ( Ceylon , 

1. 351) quotes Herodotus (11 122) as saying that 
the Egyptian priests field a yearly festival at which 
one of them was invested with a lobe made m a 
single day ; and also the Scandinavian myth of 
the Valkynes, who weave ‘ the crimson web of w ar * 
between the rising and the setting of the sun. 

This ceremony was earned out in India after the 
yearly season of retieat during the rams (Vast a). 
The Retreat w as necessaiy in Tndia, as the bhikkhus 
did not reside, as a lule, in paiticular spots, but 
wandeied about teaching. This being impossible 
duiing the tiopical rams of Noithern India (fiom 
July to October), they went then into letieat. In 
Ceylon all this is changed. They retain the name 
(coirupted into Was) and apply it to the original 
months These in Ceylon aie, I10 w T ever, not lamy ; 
the bhikkhus do not wandei during the other nine 
months, and do not, as a lule, go into retreat But 
they utilize the line weather 111 Was to hold what 
w e should call an open-an mission 

* As thero are no regular religious services at an} other time, 
the peasantry make a special occasion of tins They erect 
under the palm trees a platform, often roofed but open at 
the sides, and ornamented with bright cloths and flowers 
Round this they sit m the moonlight on the ground, and 
listen the night through to the sacred words repeated and 
expounded by relays of bhikkhus The} chat pleasantly now 
and again with their neighbours, and indulge all tho while in 
the mild narcotic of the betel leaf ’ 2 

No such missions were arranged by the early 
Buddhists. Conversation w r as the usual means of 
piopaganda, though this lapsed fairly often into 
monologue, and there aie a few cases of ai range- 
men ts made for a single bhikkhu to addiessvillagei s. 

The ceiemony of Upasarnpadcl (Reception into 
the Oidei) has lemamed piactically the same. 
But the authonty empowered to conduct it has 
greatly changed In the ancient days the basis of 
government in the Order was the locality The 
bhikkhus m any one locality could meet in chapter, 
and decide any point For ordination a chapter of 
five w r as lequired, piesuled ovei by an Eldei of ten 
years’ senioiity. The last kings of Ceylon gave 
the powei to the Mahvatte and Asgiri Yiharas at 
Kandy, thus taking the lirst step towards the 
substitution of a centiahzed hierarchy for the old 
union of independent lepubhes. A new sect — the 
Amaiapura- -disputes the validity of this revolu- 
tion. 8 The same sect objects to anotliei innovation 
in outw r aid forms — the leaving of the right shoulder 
hare when adjusting the robe for ordinary use (S. 
llardy, East Mon. 115). There is a third, verysmall, 
sect — the Bamanya — which aLo objects to these 
changes, and goes even fuithcr in its strict observ- 
ance of the ancient rules than the Amaiapura. 

5. The religious life. — As regaids the lehgious 
spirit of the Oidei in lustoiical tunes in Ceylon, 
the amount of e\idence is at piescnt \eiy slight. 
S. Haidy’s extiacts fiom mediaeval Ceylon hooks 

1 Sec Vxnaya, 1 253 If , tr m $ BE wn 140IT 

2 Rhys Davids, Buddhism**, p 68 (slightly changed) See also 
S liaidy, EaU Mon 232 ff 

u Oldenherg, Buddha*, Uhd, p 3W IT , Dickson, JR AS, 1803, 
p. 160 ff 
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deal almost exclusively with the embellished ac- 
counts they cive of Inaian Buddhists. In the few 
cases of Ceyion Buddhists theie seems to be but 
little difference. On one particular point, that of 
samddhi (* concentration,* often lendered ‘medita- 
tion ’), the present writer has published a Ceylon 
text (the only text m the Sinhalese language as 
yet edited in transliteration) , and the introduction 
discusses the question as to how far the details 
differ from the conesnondmg details in Indian 
Buddhist books. 1 We have in tins manual neaily 
3000 different exorcises to be gone through in ordei 
to produce, one after the other, 112 ethical states 
arranged in ten gioups. These deal respectively 
with joy, bliss, self-possession, impermanence, 
memoiy, planes ol being, love, knowledge, the 
noble eightfold Path, and its goal, nirvana. 
Some of the conceptions are of great ethical 
beauty ; it is doubtful whether the suggested 
sequence is really of any practical value ; most 
of the gioups are found already in the Pali Suttas , 
but there aie slight variations in detail. A quaint 
addition is the association, in borne of these exer- 
cises, of the live elements (earth, the, water, wind, 
and space) with the ethical states under practice. 
This reminds one of the supposed association be- 
tween colour and sound ; ana it is not easy to see 
exactly what is meant. 

6 . The Doctrine. — Ceylon Buddhism, so far as 
regards the philosophy, the ethics, and the psy- 
chology on which the ethics aie based, remains 
much the same as the Buddhism of the Indian 
Pali texts. Details are sometimes a little differ- 
ent, but not in essential matters These are 
amplified and systematized ; occasionally new 
technical terms are added, or greater stress is 
laid on terms scarcely used in tho Suttas But 
the essentials, so far as our piesent evidence 
shows, remain the same. Buddhagho^a’s Path 
of Purity , the mam authority for the ethics of the 
middle period, has not yet been published. The 
Abhidhammattha Sangaha (edited by the present 
writer in JPTS , 1884), the manual used by all bhik- 
khus m the study of philosophy, psychology, and 
ontology from the 12th cent, down to the piesent 
day, has not yet been tianslated. When these aie 
available gi eater piecision may be possible. 

It is far otherwise am th the legendary material 
relating to peisons, and especially to the Buddha. 
A comparison of the episodes quoted by IS. TIaidy 
from the Ceylon books shows a marked difference 
f loin the same episodes in the Indian books. The 
love of the Sinhalese for the miraculous, for the 
art of the story-teller and the folk-lonst, has cast 
its glamour over them all These median al Ceylon 
authois far outdistance Buddhaghosa, the Indian 
Buddhist, fond as he was of a story. But it is the 
same tendency, and we need not be surpn&ed to 
find that it lias grown stionger with the lapse of 
centuries. It results partly from a want of in- 
tellectual exactitude, paitly fiom a craving foi 
artistic literary finish. The mediaeval literature 
was largely devoted t<> such tales, which we know 
only from Pali veisions such as the llasa-vdhin l ; 
there is quite a number of them buned in MSS m 
the Nevill collection in the British Museum 

To sum up : there is no independence of thought 
in Ceylon Buddhism ; and, as in most eases whole 
a pagan country has adopted a liighei faith from 
without, the lattei has not had sufficient power to 
eradicate the pievious animism. But Buddhism 
has had a great attraction foi the better educated, 
and has led to lernarkable literary results. The 
nation as a whole has undoubtedly suffered from 
the celibacy of many of the most able and earnest ; 
but, on the other hand, there is very little cinne, 
and in ceitain unpoitant particulars, such as caste 
l * Yogavacara’s Manual,' PTS, 1896, p. xxviuff. 


and the position of women, Ceylon is in advance of 
other parts of our Indian empire, with the single 
exception of Burma, where the same causes have 
been at w ork and the same disadvantages felt. 
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CHAITANYA. — i. Life. — The Vaishnavite re- 
f oimer and religious teacher Chaitanya was born 
m the year 1485 at Nadiya in Bengal, about sixty 
miles north of Calcutta, on the west bank of tho 
sacied river Bhfiglrathl. Nadiya, at one time the 
capital of Bengal, is famous for its schools of 
Sanskrit learning, and an annual festival in honour 
of Chaitanya is celebrated here in the month of 
Maglia (Jan. -Feb ). Of Biahman parentage, he 
leceived the ordinary religious education of a 
Brahman youth, and is said to have been especially 
devoted to the study of the Bhagavad-Glta and the 
Bhdgavata Purdna , the two works that enjoin 
faith in Krishna and devotion to lnni as the 
supreme duty of man. Stones of his birth are told 
a\ Inch suggest the presence of Christian influence 
— that wise men came and offeied homage to the 
child and brought gifts. His subsequent teaching 
also proved that he owed not a little to the example 
and piactice of Buddhism. Like Knshna, he is 
said as a boy to have given much time and energy 
to sport, and to have shown zeal and aptitude m 
learning, so that he early became proficient in all 
blanches of Sanskrit knowledge. 

In due course Chaitanya enteied upon the second 
stage of the career of an orthodox Brahman and 
became a gnhastha (householder). He is said to 
have been twice married, his lust wife being the 
daughtei of the celebrated teacher Vallabhacharya 
(q v ) At the early age of twenty-five, however, 
lie severed himself fiom the ordinal y duties and 
engagements of the w orld, and adopted a mendicant 
life, wandering for a period of six years from shrine 
to shrine in northern and southern India, visiting 
especially the sacred places of Benares, Gaya, 
Siiraiigain, and the great temple of Jagann&th at 
Purl. He finally settled at Ka^ak in Orissa, and 
spent the remainder of his life in the neighbour- 
hood of the temple, teaching and practising the 
lules and obsei vances of yoga (q.v ). In one of his 
visions, about the year 1527 A.D., he is said to have 
imagined that he saw Krishna himself spoiting on 
the waves, and to have walked into the sea and 
been drowned in an endeavoui to reach the god. 
According to other accounts, he was translated to 
Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu, without suffer- 
ing the pains of death. 

2. Teaching. — In his teaching, Chaitanya, like 
other great Hindu reformers, proclaimed the way 
of salvation through bhakti alone — devotion in act 
and thought to the one supreme personal God, the 
Maker and Preserver of all tilings, whose attnbutes 
are pitifulness and love, and who is infinite m 
power and wisdom. lie was himself believed to be 
an incarnation of Knshna, in whom the Divinity 
manifested Himself in order to save the world by 
levealmg and preaching the true faith. The two 
chief disciples of Chaitanya also, Advaita (or 
Advaitananda) and Nityananda, to whom he en- 
ti usted the general ovei sight of his adherents, were 
i eciments to a less degiee of the power and piesence 
of the god ; and in later belief they formed, with 
the founder himself, a kind of triad, to whom 
religious worship was paid. 
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Partly with the view, it is believed, of winning 
over those who had been attracted by the teaching 
of Buddhism, as well as those to whom the glosser 
forms of the popular Hinduism were repellent, 
Chaitanya laid stiess upon the doctrine of ahimsd , 
the duty of avoiding by all means injury to any 
living thing ; and enjoined equal regard and treat- 
ment for all men, irrespective of birth. In thus 
ignoring caste, he followed on the lines of othei 
Hindu reformers, who had found m the doctrine of 
the equality of all men their most powerful weapon 
against the established social order, and the most 
atti active and persuasive appeal it was in their 
power to make to the middle and lower classes of 
their fellow-countrymen A saying of Chaitanya 
is quoted : ‘ The mercy of God regards neither 
tribe nor family .* 1 Within the precincts of the 
temple of Jagann&th at the present day no distinc- 
tion is made net ween high and low caste, and the 
food prepared is received and eaten by all at the 
season of the great festival. Elsewhere and at 
other times, amongst those who profess to be his 
followers, caste has re-asserted its sway, as under 
similar circumstances in India it has always 
succeeded in doing ; and the higher castes maintain 
their rigid exclusiveness and separation fiom the 
lower. 

The principle of bhakti which Chaitanya thus 
expounded and enforced was held by linn in common 
with many Vaishnavite teachers, who sought to 
promote a puier and more spiritual type of faith 
amongst the people ; and with him also it possessed 
the same mystical significance as in the language 
and thought of others whose influence was moie 
far-reaching than Ins seems ever to have become 
Symbolically this doctrine was expressed by him 
under the figure of human love, the ardent attach- 
ment of a young man for the maiden on whom his 
affections are centred. So a man ought to love 
God, and to cling to Him with unalterable peisist- 
ence and loyalty. And the final end and goal for 
every worshipper was to lose his separate and in- 
dividual existence in a mystical union with the 
Supreme. Chaitanya’s teaching appaienfcly owed 
some of its characteristic features both of doctrine 
and practice to a Buddhism which, though decadent, 
still exercised a considerable influence in Bengal and 
the neighbouiing districts. Essentially, however, it 
was the ancient Hindu mysticism, with its theislic 
inspiration and its emphasis on personal devotion 
— a form of religious iaith and aspuation w Inch 
has always proved itself strongly atti active to the 
more earnest and thoughtful Indian mind 

The enthusiasm anu popular character of the 
preaching of Chaitanya appeal for the time to 
nave carried all before them, and the nunibei of 
his folio wei s rapidly increased. They were rec i uited 
mainly from the lower classes, for the Brahmans 
stood aloof from one the acceptance of whose 
doctrines implied the surrender of theii ancient 
exclusive privileges. The successors of the foundei 
maintained his propaganda, and organised a very 
considerable sect of Iris adherents, who w r eie kno\> n 
by his name. Giadually, however, as has so 
frequently been the case with movements of Indian 
reform, their distinctive features of doctrine and 
observance became obscured, the surrounding social 
order proved too strong, and there w as a general 
return to the foima of orthodox Vaishnavism 
Statistics of their present numbers and strength do 
not seem to be available, and there is little or 
nothing to maik them off from othei Hindus who 
hold a theistic faith and woislun Yislmu in one or 
other of his forms. Nadiya is the hcadquarteis of 
the sect, where the descendants of Nityananda 
reside, who are recognized as leaders, and invested 
with all spiritual authority. 

1 tshvarasya krpd jahkulau na mens . 


LifitUATUUK —Census of India Report , Calcutta, 1903, p. 861 ; 
H. H. Wilson, Works , ed Ii Rost, London, 1802-71, vol f. p. 
162 ff, , E. W Hopkins, Religions of India , London, 1896, p. 
603 f. , Monier- Williams, orahmannm and Hinduism 
London, 1891, pp 138-142, 476, A. Barth, Religions of India*, 
London, 1889, p 232 f , cf. also G A. Grierson, in JRAS, 
1909, pp 626 ( , 642, and his art Bhakti MAroa in vol U p 
646. Tne chief original source for the life of Chaitanya is the 
Chaitanya Chantra of Bfndavan Das, which is said to have 
been compiled from two narratives of his life as a householder 
and as a pilgrim and ascetic respectively, written by two of his 
immediate followers (see Wilson, loc cit ) 

A S. Geden. 

CHAITYA.— 1 . (Skr chaitya , an adjectival 
form derived from child , ‘a funeral pile*). — In 
accordance with its etymology, the word might 
denote originally anything connected with a 
funeral pile, e.g . the tumulus raised over the 
ashes of the dead person, or a tree marking the 
spot. Such seems to have been its eailiest use in 
Indian literature, whether Brahmanieal, Buddhist, 
or Jain ; but, as the custom of erecting monu- 
ments over the ashes or over the lelics of departed 
saints prevailed chiefly among the Buddhists and 
the Jams, the woid (or one of the Piaknt equiva- 
lents, Pali chetiya, etc.) is especially characteristic 
of their literature In this sense it is practically 
synonymous with stupa , * tope,’ in India (though 
stupa is lather the architectural, and chaitya the 
lehgious, term), and has vanous equivalents in 
the countries of Asia to which the custom ex- 
tended with the spiead of Buddhism, e g. ddgaba 
(Skr. dhdtu-garbha) 111 Ceylon, ehorten or dungten 
in Tibet, etc. At a latei penod chaitya was used 
more generally to denote any shrine, reliquary, 
or sacred tree. This is clear not only from the 
leferences in the literatuie, but also from the 
express statement in a Skr. dictionary of syno- 
nyms, the Vi6vapraba6a of Mahesvaia Kavi (A.D. 

1 1 1 1 ), quoted by the commentator Mallin&tha 
(14tlicent A D ) on K&lidasa’s Maghaduta, verse 23 

In modem archaeological woiks the term chaitya 
is sometimes applied generally to any Buddhist 
or Jain temple, and sometimes paiticularly to a 
special form of Buddhist architecture, the ‘ chaitya 
hall/ of which many examples aie found in India 
This is normally a rock-hewn cave, which was 
originally ceiled and lmed with wood, the eailier 
caves even imitating, in their sides, the inward 
slant of wooden pillars designed to meet the 
thrust of the wooden roof (a good example is 
the Bhaja Cave, 111 the Bombay Presidency). In 
the Kaili Cave, 4 miles north of the Bhaja Cave, 
the * chaitya hall 5 leaches its acme Heie we find 
a cave 126 ft deep and 45 ft. 7 in. wide, with a 
eential aisle 25 ft 7 in. wide, and two side aisles 
each 10 ft. wide, including the pillais. Tins 
pillared nave forms the appioach to the chaitya 
proper, which occupies a position under the semi- 
dome of the apse or the cave closely eonespondmg 
to that of the altai m a Christian church ; and the 
lesemblance of the entue stiucture to the basilica 
lias often been noted In tins last sense, therefore, 
the chaitya is distinguished, on the one hand, from 
the stupa , or dome-shaped structure developed 
from the tumulus or relic-mound, with which it 
was ongmally identilied, and, on the other, from 
the vihdra , or monastic dwelling-place, which was 
often also a rock-hewn cave. 

Litkraturk —Wilson, Ariana Antiqva, London, 1841 , 
Burnout, Inlrod d Vhist. du buddhibine xndien, Paris, 1844 , 
Bohtlingk and Roth, Sansknt-W orterbuch, St Petersburg, 
1855-76, s.v *Chait\a’, Hodgson, Essayi on the Laiufuages, 
Literature , etc , of &epal and Tibet> London, 1874 , Fefgusson, 
Hist, of Indian and Eastern Anhitecture, ch v , London, 1876 , 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet , London, 1896 , M&cdonell, 
Jour of Roy Soc of Arts, lwi [1908-09] 316 ff 

2. (Skr. chaitya from chiti, ‘inind/ ‘soul*). — 
A philosophical term denoting the individual soul 
as distinguished from the woi ld-soul (cf. Bhdga- 
vata-Purana , ill. xxvi. Cl, etc.). 

E. J. Rapson. 
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CHAKRAVARTIN 


CHAKRAVARTIN.— This 8kr. word means 
‘universal monarch/ It is of consideiable im- 
portance in Buddhism (cf. ait. Blest, Abode of 
THE [Buddhist]) and Jainism, as well as, though 
in a less degree, in the legendary history of the 
Brahmans. The term has been variously explained ; 
Senart 1 has used it in suppoit of his famous solar 
theory of Buddha. It may be premised that the 
two parts of the word chakra-vartm aie veiy 
common words in Sanskiit Chakra (k6k\os) ori- 
ginally means a wheel or a cnele, then a disk, 
a discus (especially that of Visnu) ; and it has also 
a number of secondary meanings, such as ‘multi- 
tude/ ‘troop/ ‘aimy/ etc Vartin , usually found 

at the end of compounds, means ‘abiding in/ But 
what the etymological meaning of the compound 
originally was is anything but clear ; and different 
scholars have advanced various opinions legardmg 
it. It will therefore be expedient to leseive the 
discussion of this point till the end of the aiticle, 
when we have become acquainted with the actual 
use of the word m the various phases of its history 
The idea of a universal monarch, of a paramount 
8a<n\€bs /3aaiX^wv, is very ancient m India. Famous 
kings of old are said, after their anointing, to have 
conqueied the earth and then to have offered the 
akvamedha, or horse- sacrifice (Altai ey a Brdhmana , 
viii. 21-23). A king who is acknowledged by the 
other kings as lord paramount is, m ancient litera- 
ture, called a samrdj The word ‘ Chakra vaitm 5 
first occurs in the Maitrayana Upanisad , a late, 
if not apocryphal, work. In i 4 gieat warnors 
(lit 1 archers/ mahadhamirdharas) are mentioned, 
‘some of whom weie Chakravar tins’ ; and hftcen 
of them aie named — Sudyumna and others, most 
of whom are known from the Epics and the 
Pur&nas. After them the Upanisad mentions 
‘ the kings, Marutta, Bharata/ etc. ; and, though 
they are not called Chakiavartins, those named 
are known as such m epic legends The Upani- 
$>ad continues : ‘ There are others higher still— 
Gandharvas, A suras/ etc. It is evident from tins 
sequence that the Chakravartm is here legarded as 
a human being, and m rank inferior to derm-gods. 

Next we meet with the woul in epic liteiaturo, 
not yet, however, m the RanuiyanaA Nor is the 
title ‘ Chakravartm ’ given to any hero of the 
Mahabhdrata pi oper ; it is in episodes of the 
great epic, which have the same ehaiactei as the 
Puranas, that we meet with Ohakravartins, e q 
Bharata, the son of Dusyanta and Sakuntala, 
after whom Bharat avar.sa is believed to be named ; 
M&ndhati, and Maiutta Once (xn. 27 10) chnlcia - 
vartin means only a 4 mighty king/ just as m the 
Maitrayana Upanisad ; but in the remaining pass- 
ages it lias the technical meaning 4 universal mon- 
arch/ In i 73. 30 (cf. 74. 124) 8 it is said of the 
Chakravartm Bhaiata that lus wheel met with no 
obstacle when he went to wai with his enemies. 
This is apparently the pi oper mterpietation of 
the term chakra-vartm , for it is also lepeated by 
K&lidfisa (Sakuntala, vn. 122) 

In the Puranas we meet with some more Chakra- 
vartins, but not with a fixed list of them. The 
most prominent is Prthu Vainya, who lust settled 
the earth, called after him Pjthivi; of him it is 
said in the Visnu Purdna (l 13 40) that Biahma 
saw in his hand the discus (chakta), the sign of 
Vi^nu, as it is visible in the hand of eveiy Chakra- 
vartm, 4 one whose power is invincible even by the 
gods/ But in the Bhdgavata Purdna (iv. 15, 10) 

1 JSttmi sur la ttgende dti Buddha 2 , Pans, 1882 

2 At lettht there is no reference to the liar nay ay a in the 
Peteisburg Dictionary a v ‘ Chakra vartin,’ and ‘ Chakra vai tin ' 
certainly does not otcur in the 2nd and 3rd books, since the 
word is not found among the compounds contained in them 
(see Kirfel, Beitrage zvi Gesek . der jv ominalkomvomtKm. Bonn, 
1908, p 20) 

3 Similarly Mtirkayp ya Puitiga, exxx 6 


Vi§nu presents Prthu with the discus sudarkarui 
at his coronation, while other gods also give him 
precious things. The latter aie paitly identical 
with some of the fourteen nuihdratnas , which, 
according to the Bhdgavata Purdna (ix. 23, 31), 
were m the possession of the Chakravartin Sa6a- 
bmdu. In commenting on this passage, Srldhara 
quotes a verse from the Markanacya Purdna (not 
verified in the printed text), m which the fourteen 
mahdratnas are thus enumerated . ‘ elephant, 

horse, car, wife, arrow, treasure, wieath, garment, 
tree, javelm, noose, jewel, parasol, and vimdna.’ 

Classical wnteis use chakravartm in its primary 
meaning of ‘universal monarch/ as well as in its 
secondary meaning, which denotes the most pro- 
minent membei of a class, similarly to, but not so 
commonly as, mdra y raja y kiromani , etc. 

Thus we see that in Brahmanieal literature the 
word chakravartm originally denoted a famous 
chief or king of great power, then a universal 
monarch, while m late Puranas some fabulous 
attributes are added to this meaning. 

In the old popular literature which was collected 
in the Bphatkathd , and is known to us from San- 
skrit works based on this lost compilation, the 
dignity of a Chakiavaitm is also attributed to 
the Vidyadharas, or fairies 1 The hero of the 
work just named, King Naravahanadatta, became 
Chakravaitm of the Vidyadhaias, and came into 
possession of the seven rat nets : elephant, swoid, 
moonlight, wife, the destroying charm, the lake, 
and the sandal-wood tree. 2 * In another version 3 
the list is ; flag, parasol, moon (sit dhdbx tuba), sword, 
elephant, horse, and rod The two lists vary con- 
siderably, but they agree in this, that the chakra 
is not among the ratnas of the Chakravartin. 

With the Buddhists and the Jainas the Chakra- 
vartin repiesents the highest temporal power, lust 
as the Buddha or Jina represents the highest 
spiritual power. If Gautama had not become a 
Buddha, he would have become a Chakravartin, 
and a Buddha as well as a Chakravartin has 
the thirty-two maiks (laksana) of a great man 
(mahdpurusa) and the eighty minor maiks Smii- 
laily, the same fourteen great dreams which the 
mother of an Arliat (TirthaKrra) sees announce 
also the conception of a Chakravaitm. 4 It will 
theiefore readily be understood that a Ohakia- 
vartin is, m the popular imagination of the 
Buddhists and the Jainas, lifted high above the 
level of common men, and verges on the Divine. 
His most prominent attribute is the chakra , wheel, 
or discus, whu li precedes him through the air on 
his conquest of the world. With the Jainas, 
therefore, chakradhara and chaknn y ‘ possessoi of 
the chakra,’ have become synonyms of chakra- 
vartm 5 The ideas of the Buddhists concerning 
the miraculous chakra , and the part it plays in the 
success of the Cliakiavartm, are well illustrated in 
a passage occurring in several Pali sutras (see SEE 
xi 251 11 ), and in the Lalitamstara . We subjoin 
the ti. from the latter (Bibliotheca Indica , p 33 f.) : 

4 That anointed K^atriya king, who is inaugurated fasting on 
the fifteenth day of the moon, seated in the highest apartment 
of his palace, surrounded by female apartments — for him doth 
the mighty and auspicious wheel appear m the east : a wheel 
comprising a thousand radu, complete with tyre and nave, 
ornamented with gold works, of the height of seven palm trees, 
visible from the recesses of the zenana, and worthy of a Ohakra- 

1 The notions prevailing m this popular literature of romantic 
epics and fairy tales are adopted also in legendary works of the 
Jainas, the oldest of which, the Padma-charita , by Vimalasun, 
claims to have been composed about the beginning of our era. 
Hence the Jainas, too, have Ohakravartins of the Yidy&dharas, 
besides human Ohakravartins, narachakravartmas, 

a Kathdsantsagara, cix 19 ff. 

•* Brhatkathamaftjan, p. 595, v 11 

4 See Kalpamtra y § 76 [SBK, vol. xxii p 2461 *, in § 80 the one 
is ('ailed a chduranta-chakkavatfi, the other a dhamtnavara- 
(chaurantaVchakkavatti 

» Chakkanara in the passage of the Kalpasuti a quoted in ths 
preceding note 
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varti r&ia . . . Now, when the mighty wheel doth appear, an 
anointed Kp&triy&king, kneeling on nis right knee, and lowering 
one of hie shoulders, should hold forth his right hand and, 
praying for the Ohakraratna, thus repeat : “ Conduct, O Lord, 
this precious wheel through virtue, and not through vice 1 ” 

When the majestic wheel, on being thus addressed by an 
anointed Kpatriya king, proceeds in its aerial course towards 
the east for the promotion of prosperity, the Chakra varti r&ja 
follows it with all his army, and, wherever it halts, there he 
likewise halts with all his forces. Thereupon all the provincial 
r&j&s of the east receive him with offerings of silver-dust in 
golden vessels, or of gold-dust in vessels of silver, saying, 
Tl Hall, O Leva 1 thou art welcome ; all these are thine— this 
rich, extensive, prosperous, flourishing, beautiful, and populous 
kingdom * thou hast, conquering, earned it ; may it ever con- 
tinue thine 1” The anointed Ksatnya king and lord should 
then thus address the provincial chiefs: <( Virtuously rule ye 
these provinoes, destroy not life, nor resume what has been 
given. Act not fraudulently through temptation ; nor utter 
what is false. It is sinful to conquer him who sues for mercy, 
therefore do it not ; nor do ye approve of the vicious ! ” Thus, 
when an anointed Kfatriya king has conquered the east, bathing 
in the eastern sea, he crosses the same. When the wheel, 
having crossed the eastern sea, proceeds southward through 
the atmosphere, he follows it with his army, and, like unto the 
east, oonquers the south ; and, as the south, so does he conquer 
the west and the north , then, bathing in the northern sea, 
returns through the atmosphere to his metropolis, and sits an 
invincible monarch in the inner recesses of nis palace. Thus 
does a Chakra varti rfcj& acquire the chakraratna, or the Jewel 
of a wheel * 

In the same way the Chakravartin attains to 
the six remaining ratnas , for their number is 
seven, viz. the mephant, the horse, the jewel 
(which changes night into day), the wife, the 
steward, and the general. 

The Chakravartin of the Jainas resembles, in 
all essential features, the Chakravartin of the 
Buddhists. At the moment when the predestined 
person is to acquire the dignity of a Chakra- 
vartin, the miraculous chakra appears and com- 
pletes his victory. There were 12 Chakravaitins 
in the present age of the world — Bharata, Sagara, 
Maghavan, Sanatkumara, S&nti, Kunthu, Ara 
(the last three afterwards became Tirthakaras), 
SubhUma, Padma, Hari^ena, Jaya, and Brahma- 
datta. These 12 Chakravartins, together with 
the 24 Tirthakaras, 9 Vasudevas, 9 Baladevas, 
and 9 Prativasudevas, make up the 63 Sal&ka- 
purusas, or gieat persons of Jam hagiology, whose 
lives and deeds have been described by Ilema- 
chandra in the Tmqa^tikaldkdpurv^aiharita. In 
bk. l ch. 4 of that work the iirst Chakravartin’s 
conquest of our part of the earth, called after him 
Bharatavar§a , is described at great length Pre- 
ceded by the chakra , Bharata subjects all kings, 
and even the Vidyadharas acknowledge lus su- 
premacy. He is accompanied by some ratnas , 
and acquires some moie during his progress, so 
that their whole number amounts to fourteen, viz 
chakra , parasol, sword, rod, cowrie, piece of 
leather, jewel, the nine treasures, general, steward, 
purohita (‘household priest*), architect, elephant, 
and horse. In addition to these 14 ratnas he gains 
a fifteenth, the striratna , his wife. 

The greater number of these ratnas are the 
usual perquisites of kings, in the highest degree 
of perfection; four, however, seem to have Seen 
adopted from mythology, 1 viz. the cowrie ( kakml ) 
and the jewel, whose functions resemble those of 
the moon and the sun, the piece of leather or hide, 3 
which stretches over rivers and straits in order to 
give a passage to the army, and, of course, the 
chakra . 

The possession of the miraculous chakra gives 
a kind of mythological stamp to the legendary 
Chakravartin of the Buddhists and Jainas, and 
makes him appear in the light of a solar hero. 
Yet it may be doubted whether this was already 
the case in early Buddhism. There is the phrase 

1 Senart (op. at. p. 14 ff ) assigns a mythologioal origin to all 
the seven ratnas ; his reasoning, however, does not seem con- 
vincing, especially if we take Into consideration the lists of 
ratnas mentioned above, from which the chakra is absent 

9 In popular tales King Vikr&m&ditya has a miraculous hide, 
on which he and his arm> fly through the air. 
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dhammachakkam pavattitam> used to denote the 
inauguration of tne ‘reign of religion/ which is 
further described as ‘ that wheel which not by 
any Samana or Brahman, not by any god, not by 
any Brahma or Mara, not by any one m the 
universe, can ever be turned back/ 1 The idea on 
which this expression is based is very much like 
that noticed a bove as occurring in the mahabhdrata, 
etc., according to which the wheel of the Chakra- 
vartin meets with no hindrance. If, therefore, in 
later Buddhist works the Chakravartin is repre- 
sented as a semi -mythological person, who might 
be mistaken for a sun-god in disguise, there must 
have been some cause at work to bring about this 
new development. And this cause is easy to 
guess. The first part of the compound word 
chakra-vartin being popularly referred to the 
discus of Vi§nu, the symbol of the sun, the 
Chakravartin assumed, m popular imagination, 
some traits which properly Belong to the Divine 
wielder of the chakra. Such an apotheosis of the 
king is quite natural to primitive peoples, who 
look on their kings as descendants, or representa- 
tives, of the sun, whether they be Pharaohs, or 
Incas, or members of the Sdryavam6a. And the 
august character of the Chakravartin was still 
more exalted, since he and a Buddha or a 
Tlrthakara were placed on parallel lines by the 
Buddhists and Jainas. Therefore the Chakra- 
vartin may be said to share m the majesty of the 
sun-god, but it would be the reverse of the Cruth to 
say that he is but a humanized solar deity. 

It remains for us to discuss the etymology of 
the word chakravartin. According to Wilson, 2 it 
means grammatically, ‘ he who abides in (vartate), 
or rules over, an extensive territory called a 
chakra/ Kern 8 takes vartm to mean vartayati 
(‘ who rules 5 ). But in all other compounds vat tin 
has the force of vartate> not of vartayati , so that 
Wilson’s etymology seems preferable. But the 
meaning Wilson gives to chakra is not found in 
ancient Sanskrit literature, though it is mentioned 
by native lexicographers. If we take chakra m 
its original sense of ‘circle/ we can explain the 
meaning of the compound by reference to the 
political term mandala , 4 In the Niti.4dstra , or 
science of politics, a valiant king (the vijiglsn) is 
considered in his relation to his neighbours ; usually 
twelve kings form a mandala , a political sphere or 
circle (of neighbours). The vijiglsn is that king 

ho strives to gain the supremacy in the mandala > 
and he is praised if ‘ viiuddhe mandate charan / 
i e. ‘if he walks in a pure circle/ 6 This seems to 
be the notion which gave rise to the idea and 
expression of Chakravaitin. He is the vijigl§u on 
the grandest scale : his mandala is the whole 
earth. The word mandala-vartm is used m the 
Bhdgavata Purana (vi. 3, 6) to denoto a king 
subordinate to a paramount lord such as a Chakra- 
vartin. Another etymology has been proposed by 
Senart • 6 chakravartin is one who owns a chakra- 
vala ; for lie derives chakravdla from chakravarta. 
But the latter word is not found m Sanskrit or in 
the Prakrits ; and, even if it did exist, linguistic 
reasons make it impossible to derive chakiavala 
from it. 

Litbraturb —This Is sufficiently indicated m the article 

H JACOBI. 

CHALDiEANS.— See Babylonians and As- 
syrians, Divination, Magic. 

CHALDiEAN CHRISTIANS. — See Nbs- 

TORIANS. 

l SBE xi 153 

9 Fifliu PurdQa t od. Hall, 1 183 note 1 
9 Der Buddhismus , Leipzig, 1882-84, i, 27 note ***. 

4 Manu, vii 156 ff ; K&mandaki, vm 20 ff . 

9 K&mandaki, viii 2. 

« Op. cit p 6 
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CHALMERS. — The Presbyterian Churches are 
notable for the high average of intellectual attain- 
ment reached by tneir ministers. They encourage 
the ordinary man to stir up and make the most of 
the gifts that are in him. But they do not offei 
the same opportunities to men of exceptional 
talent. Although not a few have left Scotland 
from time to time to take high place and exercise 
wide influence in other Churches, the number of 
outstanding personalities in the Church at home 
has been few. One of them, however, is Dr. 
Chalmers. 

I. Life and Work. — Thomas Chalmers was born 
at Anstruther, in Fife, on Friday, 17th March 1780, 
the sixth of fourteen children of John Chalmers, a 
general merchant there. From the tender mercies 
of a nurse, whose cruelty and deceitfulness haunted 
his memory through life, he was sent to the Paiisli 
School, where he was well flogged but learned 
little. In November 1791, though not yet twelve 
years of age, he matriculated as an Arts student 
in the United College of St. Andrews. 

(1) St . Andrews and Kilmany . — The first two 
sessions were wasted. But in the third session, 
under the influence of Dr. James Brown, the 
assistant professor of mathematics, Chalmers came 
to life intellectually. At once the lad set himself 
to recover lost time. He could not write, he could 
not spell, he knew no grammar, he was ignorant 
of the existence of English composition. But in 
two years he mastered these elementary things 
and made much progress in the study of mathe- 
matics. 

His Arts course was now over, and in 1795 he 
was enrolled as a student in Divinity. After the 
close of his Divinity course, throughout the whole 
of which his chief interest was mathematics, and 
after an unfortunate experience as private tutor, 
he was appointed assistant to the professor of 
mathematics in the University. In this position 
he was too successful. The Chair was held by an 
invalid, who disapproved of his assistant’s vivid 
illustrations, and perhaps resented Ins popularity. 
He decided not to re-appoint him, and unfortun- 
ately suggested that he was inefficient. Chalmers 
returned to St. Andrews the following session, 
opened rival classes, and, after much flutter, 
compelled recognition both of his ability and of his 
sincerity. At the end of two sessions his classes 
were discontinued. But he had proved himself a 
force to be reckoned with. 

During these two sessions, Chalmers was also 
acting as minister of the parish of Kilmany. He 
had been presented to this parish, distant a few 
miles from St. Andrews, by the professors of the 
University, and had been ordained on the 12th of 
May 1803 He afterwards disapproved of * plural- 
ities,’ and fought a strenuous battle against them. 
But meantime he had no difficulty in combining 
the professorship with the pastorate. One of his 
parishioners, who often called at the Manse, said 
one day, * I find you aye busy, sir, with one thing 
or another, but, come when I may, I never find you 
at your studies for the Sabbath/ His answer was, 
‘Oh, an hour or two on the Saturday evening is 
quite enough for that ’ But the day was not far 
off when he entered in his journal, ‘ I mean to give 
my main strength this year to the composition of 
sermons. * And then the same visitor said, ‘ I never 
come in now, sir, but I find you aye at your Bible ’ 

There was some physical weakness in the Chalmers 
family. Several of his brothers and sisters died in 
early life. In the year 1809, Chalmers himself had 
a severe illness and believed that he would not 
recover. The contrast between the insignificance 
of time and the magnitude of eternity was strongly 
impressed upon ms mind. He read Pascars 
Thoughts . Pascal also had once been devoted to 


the study of mathematics, and after illness had 
entered upon an experience which made spiritual 
things of more importance to him than things 
intellectual. A similar change came over Chalmers. 
It was again a new birth, as unmistakable as the 
birth of the intellect had been. It did not involve 
the despising or disuse of any of his intellectual 
faculties, any more than the intellectual birth had 
carried with it the loss of his physical faculties. 
But from this time till the end of his life the 
physical and the intellectual were made to serve 
the ends of the spiritual. 

Chalmers did not find God at this crisis. During 
the years of his study of Divinity in St. Andrews 
he was ‘ possessed,’ as he says in one of his letters. 
‘ with a sense of His greatness and His power, ana 
His pervading agency’ (Memoirs, i. 17). What he 
now found was that ne belonged to God, and that 
it was his duty to yield Him unremitting obedience 
(t6. i. 153). He accordingly entered upon a period 
in which he stood sentinel over himself, and re- 
corded every lapse from his standard of righteous- 
ness, mercilessly, in a private journal. This 
continued for a year. But he ‘ got little satisfac- 
tion, and felt no repose’ (ib, i. 186). Reading 
Wilberforce’s View of Christianity, he came to see 
that ‘ the Saviour had already and completely done 
for him what, with so much strenuousness, but 
with so little success, lie had been striving to do for 
himself* (t&. i. 188). He ‘committed all to the 
sufficiency of Christ his Saviour.’ He found 
‘peace and joy in believing ’ (ib, i. 257 ; italics his 
own). 

A vehement preacher always, Chalmers now 
preached with power. ‘ The first effect, indeed, of 
the great spiritual change,’ says his biographer, 
‘was to chasten rather than to stimulate the 
vehemence of his deliveiy in the pulpit.’ But 
there was a new note of earnestness. ‘ Entreaties 
that every sinner he spoke to should come to Christ 
just as he was, and “bury all his fears in the 
sufficiency of the great atonement,” were reiterated 
on each succeeding Sabbath, presented in all 
possible forms, and delivered in all different kinds 
of tones and of attitudes. He would desert for a 
minute or two his manuscript, that with greater 
directness and familiarity of pnrase, greater pointed- 
ness and personality of application, he might urge 
upon their acceptance the gospel invitation ’ ( ib . l. 
420). And the pulpit appeal was supported by his 
work in the parish. The regular visitation, which 
had formerly occupied three weeks, now extended 
over the whole year ; district services w ere held ; 
a class was opened for the religious instruction of 
the young. Nor was his zeal confined to the parish. 
After a speech in the General Assembly of 1814 — 
a speech, by the way, against ‘pluralities’ — the 
minister of the parish of Lmton wrote approvingly 
of ‘ the wonderful display of talents ’ made by the 
minister of Kilmany, but disapprovingly of Ins 
interest in Missionary and Bible Societies : ‘ For 
my own pait,’ he said, ‘ I have never yet seen any 
proper call to us for engaging in the measures of 
these Societies, and such is the feeling of this part 
of the country with a very few exceptions ’ (io. i. 
403). 

(2) Glasgow. — In 1814 the pulpit of the Tron 
Church in Glasgow fell vacant, and Chalmers was 
named as a candidate. The Magistrates, to whom 
the appointment belonged, were divided. After a 
keen struggle Chalmers was elected. The objection 
of the opposing party was that Chalmers seemed 
to them to be ‘ mad.’ It was not merely the vigour 
of his preaching that gave them this impression, 
it was also the substance of it. It was the energy 
and earnestness with which he advocated the 
doctrine of ‘peace in believing.’ But his preaching 
had irresistible attraction for the people. The 
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Glasgow ministry began in a blaze of popularity. 
Nor bad time or familiarity any influence in stay- 
ing the rush of hearers to the Tron Church or 
lessening the strain of their attention. There were 
at this time eight ministers of the Church of 
Scotland in Glasgow, and it was the custom for 
them to preach, m turn, a special sermon in the 
Tron Church every Thursday forenoon. When 
Chalmers* turn came — ‘to see a place of worship,* 
says Dr. Wardlaw, * crammed above and below, on 
a Thursday forenoon , during the busiest hours of 
the day, with fifteen or sixteen hundred hearers, 
and these of all descriptions of persons, in all 
descriptions of professional occupations, the busiest 
as well as those who had most leisure on their 
hands, those who had least to spare taking care so 
to arrange their business engagements previously 
as to make time for the purpose, all pouring in 
through the wide entrance at the side or the Tron 
steeple, half an hour before the time of service, to 
secure a seat, or content if too late for this to 
occupy, as many did, standing room— this was, 
indeea, & novel and strange sight* ( Memoirs , ii. 
149). 

It was at these Thursday forenoon services that 
the Astronomical Discourses were delivered, the 
most successful, when published, of Chalmers* 
writings. That Chalmers was sensible of the 
flattery contained in crowds hurrying to hear these 
sermons, and in still greater multitudes rushing to 
read them, is evident from his journal. He was 
saved from vanity by the sincere searching of heart 
of which that journal is equally the evidence, and 
also by the abundance and irksomeness of his 
parochial and public duties. 

Chalmers carried out a rapid but regular and 
thorough visitation of his parish, divesting himself 
of the administration of its numerous charities that 
his ministrations might be received at their own 
value. He divided tne parish into forty districts, 
and placed a Sunday school in each district. He 
built day schools also, found teachers for them, 
and took upon himself the charge of providing the 
teachers* salaries. He entertained an astonishing 
project of supporting the poor by means of voluntary 
contributions. And, when it proved impossible to 
carry out this scheme in the Tron parish owing to 
legal obstacles, a new parish was erected by the 
Town Council and a new church was built, to which 
Chalmers was presented. The new parish was 
named St. Johms. 

But the toil and trouble were nearly overwhelm- 
ing. In 1823 the offer was made to lum of the 
professorship of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of St. Andrews. He accepted it. And for a few, 
not wholly peaceful, years he returned to that city. 
Then came the resignation of the professor of 
Divinity in the University of Edinburgh. On the 
31st of October 1827, Chalmers was unanimously 
elected by the Town Council and Magistrates, and 
the third and last period of his life began. He was 
in the forty-seventh year of his age. 

(3) Edinburgh . — Chalmers did not know that 
the call to Edinburgh was a call to lead the Church 
of Scotland through one of the most momentous 
and harassing periods of its history. He had no 
desire for leadership, nor had he all the qualifica- 
tions for it. Not so ready as impulsive, he was 
never quite at home in Church courts ; and when 
the pressure of events compelled him at last to 
take part in the strife of parliamentary politics, 
he had no heart and little patience for it. In the 
General Assembly, Dr. Cook was always a match 
for him in tactics, although so far behind in the 
grasp of great principles and the gift of popular 
appeal. And in Parliament, Lord Aberdeen, after 
some correspondence, felt himself strong enough 
to speak of Chalmers as 1 a reverend gentleman, a 


great leader in the Assembly, who, having brought 
the Church into a state of jeopardy and peril, had 
left it to find its way out of tne difficulty as well 
as it could.* This was really, what in his private 
journal Chalmers calls it, ‘a foul attack*; but if 
he had been more of a politician, Chalmers would 
have known that it was merely an incident in the 
game. 

By the Revolution Settlement of 1699 lay patron- 
age in the Church of Scotland was abolished. But 
it was restored by Bolingbroke in 1711. The 
restoration was unpopular. For some time patrons 
did not exercise their right, or acquiesced in their 
proposals being set aside. Then came w r hat evan- 
gelicals call * the long reign of Moderatism.* More 
and more the lay patron made his presentation, 
less and less the parishioners protested against it. 
But the harmony was not always admirable. In 
the year 1813 the Rev. William Feme, Professor 
of Civil History in the University of St. Andrews, 
was presented to the living of Kilconquhar. The 
Presbytery met to moderate in a call, but no 
signatures whatever were attached to it. It was 
afterwards explained that the parishioners con- 
curred in the settlement, and they apologized for 
not having attended to sign the call. The harmony 
was not always admirable, nor did it continue always 
to be harmony. Under the influence of that new 
spirit which was known by the name of Evangeli- 
calism, and the popularity of which was largely due 
to the preaching of men like Andrew Thomson in 
Edinburgh and Thomas Chalmers m Glasgow, the 
ChuTch began to recognize again her responsibilities 
and to reassert her rights in the choice of her 
ministers, or at least in the rejection of unfit 
presentees. In 1834 the General Assembly passed 
the Veto Act, enjoining Presbyteries to reject a 
presentee who had been disapproved of by a 
majority of the male heads of families, members 
of the vacant congregation and m full communion 
with the Church. But when the rejected presentee 
at Auchterarder appealed to the Court of Session, 
the Veto Act was practically deelaied to be ultra 
vires . And this judgment was upheld, on appeal, 
by the House of Lords. 

It was now a dispute between the civil and the 
ecclesiastical courts. Elsewhere the civil courts 
might have triumphed easily. But in Scotland the 
Church was responding more and more to that 
spirit to which Erastiamsm is anathema ; and liei 
past, both m law and precedent, brought her 
>eculiar strength. For one thing, she had always 
leld that evidence of a call to the ministry must 
precede ordination ; and this evidence had been 
found in the free choice or approval of a congrega- 
tion. It had accordingly been a law of the Chuich 
that ordination should not take place unless 
accompanied by induction. That is to say, a man 
could ne ordained to the ministry (missionaries 
being of necessity excepted) only when he had 
received a call from some particular congregation, 
to the oversight of which he was thereupon 
inducted. 

But this was part of a larger principle, the 
principle of Spiritual Independence. Spiritual 
Independence had been claimed by the Church of 
Scotland from the Reformation, and it had been 
legally affirmed by an Act of the Scottish Parlia- 
ment in 1567. It had then become, as Chalmers 
says, ‘ the great question between the Jameses and 
the Charleses on the one hand, and the Scottish 
people on the other, who called it the Headship 
of Christ — the term given to the principle when 
looked to in a religious light. But when looked to 
constitutionally, it is termed the final jurisdiction 
of the ecclesiastical courts, or Church courts, in 
things sacred, as distinct from things civil * (MemoU s t 
iv. 592). But this principle of Spiritual Independ- 
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ence was now recognized only by a few individual 
members of the civil courts in Scotland, and it was 
scarcely even intelligible to an English court. Had 
it been simply a question between the patrons and 
the people, the will of the people would have 
prevailed, and probably without much trouble. 
But, when the majority in the Assembly had at last 
to appeal from the civil courts to Parliament, it 
became evident that a serious crisis was at hand. 
The Government, whether Whig or Tory, for it 
was never a question of party politics, failed to 
realize the gravity of the situation, and refused 
relief. On Thursday the 18th of May 1843, foui 
hundred and seventy ministers of the Church of 
Scotland, with the people who adhered to them, 
including all the missionaries abroad, left the 
Church, surrendering all the buildings and em- 
oluments, and formed the Free Chuich of Scot- 
land. 

Chalmers’ life was nearly done. After the Dis- 
ruption he resigned his Chair in the University 
of Edinburgh, and was appointed Principal and 
Primarius Professor of Divinity in the New College. 
On the evening of the 30th of May 1847 he asked 
a friend to conduct family worship, saying, ‘ I 
expect to give worship to-morrow morning/ In 
the morning he was found to be dead. 

2. Religious and ethical influence. — The author 
is for subsequent generations ; the orator is for his 
own. Chalmers was an orator. He wrote what 
he preached, and his writings were published in 
many volumes, but they have not continued to be 
read — not even the Astronomical Sermons, though 
they ran a race with Scott’s Tales of my Landlord, 
published in the same year, nor the Bridgeioater 
Treatise, though two editions of 1500 copies each 
were disposed of as soon as published. Chalmers 
was an orator, and captured his audience by his 
manner as well as by ins meaning 

A literary critic who listened to him sajs, 4 Of all human com- 
positions there is none surely which loses so much as a sermon 
does when it is made to address itself to the eye of a solitary 
student in his closet and not to the thrilling ears of a mighty 
mingled congregation, through the very voice which nature has 
enriched with notes more expressive than words can ever be of 
the meanings and feelings of its author Neither, perhaps, did 
the world ever possess any orator whose minutest peculiarities 
of gesture and voice have more power m increasing the effect 
of what he says — whose delivery, in other words, is the first, 
and the second, and the third excellence of his oratory — more 
truly than is that of Dr. Chalmers ' (Peter’s Letters to his Kins • 
folk 8, 1819, iii. 267) 

But Chalmers was an orator because he was a 
preacher. He himself was heartily persuaded of 
the truth of that which he delivered so well. He 
preached a conviction which had been in his own 
experience at once a deliverance and a great uplift, 
and he believed that by responding to it other men 
would pass through the same experience. It was, 
in his own words, the conviction of * the futility of 
resting a man’s hope of salvation upon mere obedi- 
ence; that there is no confidence but in Christ ; that 
the best security, in fact, for the performance of 
our duties is that faith which worketh by love, and 
which, under the blessing of God, will carry us to 
a height of moral excellence that a mere principle 
of duty, checked and disappointed as it must often 
be in its efforts after an unattainable perfection, 
could never have reached ’ ( Journal , 7th Jan. 1811 : 
Memoirs , i. 200). This was the substance, as it 
was the strength, of all his preaching. To the 
effective delivery of it he brought together all his 
gifts. For, although he always rejected the use 
of pious but empty phrases, and stoutly protested 
when men spoke of receiving calls which they gave 
themselves no trouble to obey, he never faltered 
in the belief that this was the work he had been 
sent to do, and with perfect sincerity could have 
used the language of Paul, * Woe is unto me, if I 
preach not the gospel.’ Thus he became perhaps 


the strongest single influence in that movement 
which gave the evangelical party a majority at 
last in the General Assembly, which in course of 
time abolished lay patronage, and liberated the 
religious thought of & Gotland from the dictation of 
external authority in any form. After Chalmers 
came Rainy, but also Robertson Smith ; the Free 
Church ana also the free spirit. 

The two chief practical interests of Chalmers’ 
life were Church extension and the voluntary 
support of the poor. The need of Church extension 
had become very great. During a period of nearly 
one hundred years, while the population had more 
than quadrupled, only two new city churches had 
been built in Glasgow. Secessions had been taking 
lace from the Church of Scotland, and they had 
one not a little to arrest the evil. But Chalmers 
was convinced that the remedy was to be found in 
the right use of the parochial system. In 1836 he 
organized meetings throughout the country ; and 
he was able to report to the General Assembly of 
1838 that nearly two hundred new chuiehes had 
been built. In 1841 he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the twentieth new church completed in 
Glasgow alone. 

The voluntary support of the poor was the 
reduction to practice of the lifelong study of 
Political Economy, to which Chalmers gave him- 
self with characteristic enthusiasm. In Kilmany 
he carried out successfully a scheme of voluntary 
support ; and, after some experience of the position 
in Glasgow, he persuaded the Magistrates to 
separate the parish of St. John’s, chiefly for the 
purpose of enabling him to try the same method 
there. Again he was successful. By dividing the 

S arish into districts, and appointing over each 
istnet reliable and unpaid assistants, who in- 
vestigated each case on the spot, he supported the 
poor of this Glasgow paush with its ten thousand 
inhabitants and more than its fair share of destitu- 
tion, out of the voluntary contributions made at 
his own church door. It was something more than 
an experiment. It encouraged the rich to give 
willingly, the poor to receive only of necessity. 
And it will always remain as an answer to those 
who doubt the possibilities awaiting the practice 
of social Christianity, 
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James Hastings. 

CHAMS. — The Chains, the last remnants of the 
inhabitants of ancient Champa 1 in Indo-Chma, 
to-day form a population of only about 130,000 
persons. They are settled partly in Annam, in 
some valleys of Blnh-thuan, where they number 
80 villages and somewhat over 30,000 souls ; partly 
in Camoodia, where they are nearly 90, 000 m 
number ; partly in Cochin-China (in Ch&u-ddc and 
T&y-ninh) ; and lastly, in Siam. 

i. Origin. — The origin of the Chains has given rise to several 
hypotheses At one time they were thought to be sprung from 
a mixture of natives and Hindu emigrants,, at another, to have 
oome from Java It is now admitted that they belong to the 
Malay o- Polynesian race, whose origin, according to Kern, must 

1 Champa occurs also in the following forms * Chamba, Ciamba, 
Ctampa , Cstampa , Cyamba, Dsiamba , Dsiampa . Jampa, 
Ktampa , Tchxampa, T jampa, Tschiampa , Tsiampa, Tsjiampaa , 
etc. The word champd in Sanskrit is the name of a tree and a 
flower ( Michclia champaca, L ). Other forms of the word 
Cham are : Cam, Cam, Chdm , Chdm.Kiam, Tohame, Thxdme, 
Tjam , Tjame, Tscham , Tsxam, etc. The form employed in thik 
art. is the Sanskrit slightly modified. 
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b* looked for, not in Malaysia or the Indian Archipelago, but 
in Indo-Ohina on the borders o! what is now called Annam. 
where the kingdom of ChampA flourished in bygone days, ana 
where the last of the Chams still linger. 

a. History. — The Chams were one of the great powers of 
Indo-China. Their kingdom, although it is impossible to fix 
its limits dearly, seems to have comprised Cochin-China, the 
whole of Annam, and part of Cambodia. About the 2nd cent. 
a.d , as the inscription of Nha-trang attests, it was formidable ; 
even in the 18th cent Marco Polo was strongly impressed by it. 
As early as the 14th cent. a.d , however, it was attacked by the 
Annamese, the vanguard of the Chinese power, who were to take 
a separate name in the 10 th cent by freeing themselves from 
China ; and in the south by the Cambodians. These two neigh- 
bouring powers gradually extended their territory, and always 
at the expense of ChampA. In 1471, after several fierce struggles, 
ChampA passed under the relentless control of Annam. At this 
time a great number of the Chams fled to Cambodia, where we 
find their descendants to-day. An even greater number were 
enslaved by the Annamese. There now remain on their native 
soil, between Phan-rang and Nha-trang, only a few miser- 
able relics of the race. They were governed nominally by their 
princes, but really by the Annamese mandarins, and existed in 
this condition down to the 19th cent., when the occupation by 
France, which they gladly welcomed, delivered them. 

3 . Physical appearance and modes of life.— From the point 
of view of physical type, the Chams are very clearly marked off 
from the races surrounding them. They are much taller than 
the Annamese, whose height seldom reaches 1 m 59, while that 
of the Chams often attains to 1 m. 70 The men are sturdy, the 
women smaller and graceful. Their complexion varies from 
brown to a light brownish red. Their hands are not nearlj so 
narrow as those of the Annamese. Their skin, very soft to the 
touch, is dull, except on the face, where it is often glossy. Their 
hair, very fine and brittle, and often wavy, varies from raven 
black to very dark chestnut. Both men and women wear it 
long in the Annamese fashion, the women having it twisted up 
behind, the men covering it with a turban or a knotted scarf 
In Cambodia, however, the Chams have short hair like the 
Malaysians, and wear a little white fez ( kapyah , cf Mai 
kopiyah) on their heads The women cover their heads with 
a veil somewhat like a cowl {halaft) The Chams ha\e well- 
proportioned heads, fine profiles, and faces of a broad rather 
than high type , the nose is not so broad at the root as that of 
the Annamese , the eye is large and full, frank in look and 
colour , the mouth Is of average size, the lips of ordinary thick- 
ness They are, in short, Asiatics whose type resembles our 
own The men wear a tarong and a sort of long tunic , the 
women a skirt, white or with red stripes, and a close-fitting 
tunic, nearly always green, cut to fit at the neck. They often 
adorn their ears with studs or precious metals 

The Chams live grou]>ed in communities or villages in the 
plains, sometimes on the banks of a large river, as is the case 
with those of Cochin-China and of Cambodia, and sometimes 
by the sea-shore, as is often the case w ith those of Annam The 
villages of the Chams of Annam are surrounded by a strong 
palisade of dead wood, and give a first impression of parchecl- 
ness and bareness, due to the absence of large trees in theur 
enclosure. The Chams believe that the shadow of trees over 
the house brings ill-luck In Cambodia and in Cochm China, 
where they live nearly always with the Malays, their villages 
are enclosed by a hedge of bamboos and prickly shrubs The 
houses of the Chams of Annam are humble little huts of bamboo 
and mud, covered with nee straw— they are not allowed to use 
mpah like the Malay's — and built and grouped without regard 
to artistic taste. The Chams do not build their houses them- 
selves, but get the Annamese to do it for them In Cambodia 
and in Cochin-China, where the manners of the Chams have been 
somewhat modified by contact with the Malays and the Khm&rs, 
their houses are built on piles, and are practically the same as 
those of their neighbours. 

Although strong in body, the Chams are very mild m dis- 
position. This mildness is accompanied by great indolence 
and a complete absence of initiative They have neither com- 
merce nor industry ; they weave some stuffs, but they do 
nothing else beyond cultivating rice, maize, a little cotton, and 
A few pea-nuts ( Arachms hypogoea , L ), and rearing some 
buffaloes. Oxen and pigs are never seen among them, owing 
to religious objections. Goats, dogs, hens, and (lucks are their 
only domestic animals They can build fine light carts, which 
the Annamese come and buy from them. 

4. Ancient religions. — The epigraphy and icono- 
graphy of Cambodia provide us with fairly accurate 
and full information on the religion of ancient 
Champfi. That religion was Hinduism, that is to 
say, tne worship, exclusive or combined, of the 
three gods of the Indian Trimurti — Brahma, Vi§nu, 
and Siva, — and of the kaktis> or wives, of the last 
two — Lak$ml and Umfi. Buddhism also played 
a part, but a much less extensive one, in the life 
of the Chams. 

BrahmA, if we may judge from the small number of images 
and statues of him which nave come down to us, does not seem 
to have been worshipped very fervently He is called Chatur - 
mukha , and is represented with four faces, only three of which 
are generally seen, as the figure has Its back leaning against 
something. 


Worshippers resort chiefly to $iva, whose cult is very wide- 
spread under the form of the lu\ga Even to-day we find in 
tne ruins of several temples libation-tables, or snana-droxA, on 
which the liiiaa was formerly set up and from which it has dis- 
appeared All these hitga$ have the usual form: they are 
cylinders of stone more or less rounded at the end The temple 
of Pd Kloh Garai at Phan-rang even contains a variety of liftga 
with a face ( mukhalitiga ) In this mukhahiiga the face, decked 
with the crown and ornaments belonging to the Cham kings,, 
appears to have been not Siva but the legendary king P6 Kloii 
Garai, the founder of the temple and identified with Siva 
Similarly, in the temple of P6 Kamo at Phan-ri, an engraved 
pillar shows us Pd It&ino, one of the last kings of Champa, like- 
wise identified with Siva. The cult of Siva, however, was 
surpassed in importance by that of his iaktx UmA, who became 
the great goddess of the Chams, under the names of UmA, 
Bhag&vati, P6 Nagar (=*P6 Ino Ndgar, P5 Yah In6 Nogar, Yafi 
Pu Nogar) ‘ the Lady of the kingdom/ 1 the holy Lady Mother 
of the kingdom ’ The greatest of the sanctuaries still standing, 
that of Nha-trang, was dedicated to her. 

Vi^ii and his tiakti Lakpmi, though not so extensively wor- 
shipped as Siva and Po Ino Nogar, appear, nevertheless, 
to have held a place in the religion of the ancient Chams 
superior to that of BrahmA This is attested by various statues, 
the best preserved of which, that at Bidn-hoA (Cochin-China) 
has passed nowaday s into the ranks of Annamese idols, and is 
situated in the pagoda of BUu-son, 800 miles N W of Bi6n-hoA 
It represents the god seated with his legs bent under him, 
crowned with the tiara (mwAufa), and decorated with bracelets ; 
he has four arms, the two upper hands holding the conch and 
the discus, each of the two lower hands holding a club Lakpmi 
also is represented on several monuments, holding what look 
like lotus-flowers in her hand, and seated under a canopy of 
ndqas f serpents) 

Buddhism probably had very little importance, judging from 
the small number of its sanctuaries, the most famous of which 
seems to have been the cav e of Phong-nha (Quang-binh), where 
the devotees used to go to buy clay medallions exactly similar to 
the Buddhist seals found at Bodh-GayA and at Sohnagat, several 
specimens of which are to be seen in the museum of the 6cole 
francaise d’Extrfime-Orlent at Hanoi As In Java and Cambodia, 
the Buddhism was that of the Mahay&na There still exist, as 
great witnesses to this religious past, the temples, which con- 
stitute the only specimens of Cham architecture jet discovered. 
The most harmonious and best situated, overlooking the sea, 
is the temple of Uma or P6 Ino Nogar at Nha-trang , the beet 
preserved is that of P6 Kloft Garai , the most extensive is the 

S ol eight sanctuaries, which form a veritable city of 
>n, brought to light in the circus of My-son fQuang-nam) 
by the exertions of Parmentier and Carpeaux, the architect 
members of the Ecole francaise d Extreme-Orient All these 
traces of a lost art have been careful] v studied and classified, 
since 1899, by the efforts of this same Ecole, which desires to 
restore the most beautiful of them These buildings, without 
having the gigantic appearance of the works of Khmer art, bear 
witness to real originality. Constructed nearlj all on well- 
chosen sites, on the top of a hill, facing the east, and built of 
solid bnckj they consist of a square tower or a series of square 
towers built very closely together Each tower contains a 
sanctuary in the form of a pyramidal vault, furnished with a 
door opening out of a porch on one face, while the three other 
faces are decorated with false doors All this forms a sort of 
ground floor that is surmounted by an upper storey set further 
back, which is an exact reproduction on a smaller scale of the 
first, and which continues into a third and fourth stage of the 
same tjpe, but growing smaller and smaller The richness and 
variety of ornamentation slightly counteract this apparently 
intentional monotony 


Islfim, which came mucli later, though we cannot 
yet tell in what era, has left 110 monuments. 

5. Present-day religions. — The religion of the 
Chams at the present day is still Brahmanism on 
the one hand and Islfim on the other, but a 
Biahmanism and an Islam so corrupted, so con- 
fused with the practice of magic, that they are 
barely recognizable. The Brahman Chams are 
called t Tat (Skr. jata) or 4 native* Chams; their 
Musalmfin countrymen give them the further name 
of Kaphir or Akaphxr (Arab, al-kafir) Chams, 
‘Infidels,* because they have refused to accept the law 
of Muhammad. The latter name is even accepted 
by the Brahman Chams themselves, and neither 
party sees any opprobrium in the designation. 
The Musalmfin Chams call themselves Bam (Arab. 
bam) Chams, ‘ the Sons [of the religion],* or 
Asalam Chams, that is to say, ‘Chains of Islfim.* 
In Cambodia, where all the Chams aie Musalmfins, 
this name ‘ Bani * is not used. 

6. Br&hmanist Chams. — The cult of the 
Brahmanist or Hinduist Chams — a vague Saivite 
Brahmanism — has, in our day, only a far-off con- 
nexion with the Brfihmanism of the Hindus ; and 
what still survives of this religion, stripped of all 
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metaphysical concepts, not knowing the names or 
nature of its gods, is saturated further with Musal- 
mfin and animistic influences. In short, as has been 
said, the vagueness of this worship reveals at a 
glance the sad degeneracy of this fallen race. 
Alongside of Indian practices like the worship of 
the linga and of Nandin (Siva’s bull), the ritual 
action which consists in reciting an invocation to 
Siva — namah hvdya — while touching the finger- 
joints alternately with the thumb and forefinger 
of the right hand, and the use of mantras in very 
corrupt Sanskrit (such as Om tanpurukam tatpuru - 
katya nomo ta fp uruia m m ukkha i nomai hoanya 
nomo ; • Sanskut : om tatpupufam tatpuru$am 
namah tatpurusamukhdya namah hvdya namah), 
there exists a world of practices and ideas which 
are foreign to India and borrowed from the Anna- 
mese, the Khni&rs, or the half -civilized peoples of 
Indo-China called ‘Savages.’ Some of tne Chams’ 
agrarian magic rites resemble those of the Malays 
In every detail, and a certain number of ritual and 
food restrictions, classed together under the name 
of tabun (‘tabu’), appear to be close connexions, 
like their name, of similar rites among the Malayo- 
Polynesians. The prayers for the eagle-wood 
harvest, and the priest’s chant over the sacrifice of 
a buffalo, are puiely native. Finally, the co-exist- 
ence of Islam has still further contaminated the 
Saivito Brahmanism of the present Chams, so that 
it has now no connexion with Hinduism — which, 
however, could never have taken deep root m 
Champa— except by some words and a very few 
ideas. 

(a) Deities . — The Chams classify their deities 
into males and females. The great male deities 
are: (1) Po 1 Yan 2 Moh or Amoh , the creator of 
all and censor of the gods (Siva[*], Brahma). He 
has the property, which he shares with Pd Ovlah 
or Alwah (Allah), of being polymorphous. (2) Pd 
Jdtd, god of the heavenly regions, who emanates 
from the foregoing god. (3) Po Ovlah or Alwah 
(Allah), the creator of Pd Basullak and Po Latila \ 
and dwelling in Mokah ( Mecca). He was created 
bv Po Ovlcthuk , father of ‘ nobi Mohamat ’ (nabi 
Muhammad). It is quite evident that several of 
the Chams* deities are simply words, which they 
have not understood, from the Musalman invoca- 
tion : 1 There is no other god but God, and Mu- 
hammad is his prophet * (in Arabic : Id xlahii ilia 
a'lldh wa Muhammadun rasiilu * ll&hi ). This is 
enough to show the incoherence of their religion. 

The female deities are : (1) Pd Ino Nogar or Pd 
Yan Ino Nogar Tahd , ‘ the great goddess, Mother 
of the kingdom.’ Muk Juk , ‘the black Lady* 
(Kali ?), and Patau Kumfo, * Queen of women,’ are 
other names given to this goddess, the most power- 
ful female deity of the Chams. Born from the 
clouds or from the foam of the sea, she had 97 
husbands, among whom was Po Yan Amoh , ‘ the 
Father God,’ and 38 daughters, who were wor- 
shipped extensively in former days. She created 
rice, and presides over agriculture and good har- 
vests. Neither Hindu nor Musalman in origin, 
she seems to be a native deity, to whom some of 
the traits of the Indian Sri and perhaps also of 
Durga have been attributed. Among her daugh ters 
there are still held in veneration, each in a special 
district, Pd Nogar Dard $ Po Byd Tikuh ‘queen 
Mouse* (Gane6a?), Tara Nai # Anaih , Po &ah 
Anath — all virgins, and maleficent deities who 
must be appeased by sacrifices. (2) Pajau Yan , 
or ‘Divine Priestess,’ is, on the other hand, a 

1 Po (Mai -Polyn. po, pu), * lord.’ 1 master ’—a title given by 
the Chams to gods, priests, and kings. 

2 Yah ‘God, ‘spirit,’ ‘deity/ ‘ genius/ sometimes ‘the king * 
This word is found in Malayo-Polynesian (Dayak saAyaA ; Ja\ a- 
nese yah, hyati , Malay ka-yati-an , paA-yaA, tembah ya A , 
Malagasy 'zatia in zahanarx) and in the Indo-Chinese dialects 
(Bahnar tdft ; Kh& pi and Ra<J£ paA ; Sfcieng jaii, etc.). 


favourable goddess, the dispenser of happiness, 
who heals diseases and comforts the afflicted. She 
is invited to all sacrifices. She has no statues or 
images, but in the imagination of the people she 
is a woman of thirty. Offerings of fruit are made 
to her on the first day of the waning moon. She 
used to live on the earth. Po Jdtd, or the King 
of Heaven, to prevent her from raising all the dead, 
sent her to the moon, but left her the power of 
bestowing happiness and health. She gives the 
souls of the dead who come to greet her a flowering 
plant (jrd di id bulan , ‘ moon-balm ’), which makes 
their journey easy for them to the aid tanoh nyd, 
‘lower regions,* the Cham Hades. 1 Pajau Yan's 
face is seen in the moon, and her name is synony- 
mous with ‘ moon.’ In this name Kern finds the 
Kawi pajan , ‘ light of the moon ’ ; the age of 
thirty attributed to her recalls the thirty days of 
the month. Moreover, the Chams identity Pajau 
Yan with the moon, and explain a lunar eclipse 
as an act of homage by the lunar deity to the 
solar deity Po Adityak (Skr. dditya); the eclipse 
of the sun is the homage rendered by Po Adityak 
to Po Jdtd , the deity of the heavens. (3) Po Yan 
Dari (Skr. dari, ‘ hollow,* ‘cave’) is the goddess of 
disease. She dwells in grottos, caves, hollows, 
dens, or very dense thickets. An upright stone, 
on which is drawn a white horizontal mark ( ‘ to 
stand for the mouth,’ the natives say), is the 
representation of this goddess. She appears in a 
vision to an old man, and shows him the place 
where the stone must be erected ; round about 
this stone, which is set up under a tree, a circular 
space must be cleared, the diameter of which is not 
fixed ; a circle of dry stones must be formed with 
the erected stone as centre ; and an opening is left 
to afford entrance into the circle. Tins constitutes 
the tanoh yan , or sacred enclosure. The arrange- 
ment of the stones is carried out under the super- 
vision of the man who has had the wonderful 
dream, and he offers a sacrifice of chickens, cooked 
rice, and betel — a sacrifice which must not take 
place either at mid-day or in the night. All who 
enter the forest must perform the same offering. 
When coming out of the forest they have only to 
add a stone to the circle of the tanoh yan . Such 
is the cult of Po Yan Dari at Phan-rang. Afc 
Phan-ri she cures fever in little children. She 
symbolizes the yom (‘womb’). She is worshipped 
wherever there is a hole, a natural cavity, in tiees 
or rocks ; a pestle is turned round in the cavity, 
which lias pieviously been sprinkled with water 
and alcohol, while an obscene mantra is chanted 
to win a favour from the goddess. 

Alongside of these chief deities we must also 
mention Po Ganuor Motn , god of sculptors, en- 
gravers, and carpenters ; Pd Pan , who teaches 
men the various industries ; Po Bhauk, god of 
storms, of boatmen, and of merchants, who com- 
mands the storms ; Pd Bayak , king of the waves, 
or the whale-god ; and, above all, the deified 
ancient kings of Champa, Po Klon Garai and Po 
Bame. They still enjoy such prestige that to-day 
they constitute, along with Po Ino Nogar , the 
deities most frequently invoked by the Chams. 
Pd Klon Garai has even taken the place of Siva 
m the temple of Phan-rang. 

The history of these national pods is naturally full of marvels. 
Po Kloii Oarai was born of a \ lrgm-mother, P6 Sab Inb, who 
was subsequently deified, and, after a life full of adventures, 
became the goddess of merchants. He came into the world 
covered with leprosy, and a ndga cured him by licking him. 
This god invented the irrigation of rice-plantations, and the 

1 Cf the Cham expressions Id HarH , * liquid sun/ and Id 
Bulan , ‘ liquid moon/ with the title Jaldftgeta, 1 Lord (of the 
star) of the liquid body/ i.e of the moon, given to Siva {Inter, 
santcr. de Campd #t du Cambodgt, vol. i., inscr. xv. 6, 5, pp. 
106 and 112). The moon-deity also has the name of Pd Candrok 
(»Skr chandra). The worn id in id harli, % d bulan, may 
perhaps be simply a corruption of yaft, * deity/ 
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construction of dams and embankments. A flve-\ ear-old ox, 
Kapila, 1 served him as a mount. He raised himself to heaven 
by his magic power. There he is the protector of men, and his 
ox carries the dead to Hades. A somewhat incoherent hymn 
tells of the merits of the god thus : ‘The god Po Klofi loves 
maidens. He consents to eat the sacrificial food only if 
arranged in two rows and offered between the second and 
third watch. In this way must offerings be arranged so that 
they may be acceptable to P6 Klofi Garai Then he comes 
down from his mountain, with a beautiful turban on his head, 
and shoes on his feet, to partake of the sacrifice. ' 

His companion and servant, P6 Klofi Gaiait, sprung from a 
cloud of smoke and dwelling in dark forests, was deified 
along with him and is celebrated in an even more incoherent 
hymn ; ‘ It rams in the mountain plunged in darkness , king 
JPo Klofi GaiaiVs gown and tunio are soaking wet. The rain 
falls on the mountain ; it falls with uproar, pouring through 
the garments of the king. It rams on Mount Rapat , the god 
and nis wife are bathing. They are up to the mouth m water 
and the king cannot swim. . . Deign to accept this sacrifice, 
O God, and hearken to the prayer of the master of the house ’ 

P5 Rami , like P5 Klofi Garai, was born of a virgin-mother 
He watched over the buffaloes of the king until his predestina- 
tion was revealed to all He married the daughter of the king 
— a Cambodian woman. Later on he married an Atinamese 
princess, sent by her father, the king of Annam, to seduce him. 
A story goes that the Annamese wife of Po Rami, wishing to 
ruin the Cham kingdom for the benefit of her own country, 
asked her husband to have the kraik tree 3 the protector of 
ChampA, cut down, saying that she would then be cured of 
a supposed disease which the king’s doctors had failed to cure 
After long hesitation the king gave the order to cut down the 
kraik A hundred soldiers attacked it with axes, but the 
wounds of the tree closed up again immediately. The king 
became impatient and enraged, and, armed with a hatchet, 
struck the magic tree , blood gushed forth, and groans were 
heard. The kraik fell exhausted, and its blood flooded the 
ground. The king of Annam declared war on ChampA, and Po 
Rami was taken and cut in pieces His Cambodian wife 
begged for his incisors to make them an object of worship, 
and her request was granted. The following hymn ib devoted 
to him * When Po Rami descends from the heights where 
he reigns, his body shines and his head glitters with rays of 
light The hair stands on end, the heart is sore afraid when 
one sees P6 Rami, for his face shines like gold, is limpid as 
pure water. At the court queen Akarafi and queen Than Chan 
vie with each other for his favours, but this god, who loves 
peace, leaves his palace to escape the quarrelling of his wives 
Let the god like unto the sun deign to accept this sacrifice and 
hearken to the prayer of the master of the house ’ 

(6) Priests . — If the deities of the pagan Chains 
are numerous, their priests and rites are not less 
so. The priestly caste propeily so-called (bon6ha 
[ = Skr. vam&d] batoih) has at its head a priest of 
superior rank, the pordimogru (Skr. prat ha - 
mnguruV) and three high priests, or pd adhya 
(Skr. adya), appointed for life, for Po Yan lno 
Nogar , Po Klon Garai , and Po liame. The priest- 
hood is hereditary (but not obligatory) in the 
families of the basaih, Consecration takes place 
at twenty-five years of age, after a long initiation, 
followed by the marriage of the new priests, who 
abstain from the flesh of the ox. There is a baAaih 
or bafoh (cf. Bahnar bok 4oi, 4 sacrificer/ ‘ priest/ 
and Pali ujoajjhaya) in every village. The oa&aih , 
charged with the religious service of the people, 
wears a gown and tunic of white linen, and on his 
head a white turban, for which a white mitre with 
red and blue designs is substituted during the per- 
formance of his duty. Next in rank to the basaih 
comes the tamenfa, deacon-sacristan, who looks 
after the temples and the objects of worship, 
arranges the offerings, and dresses the deities ; 
then the katkar (Skr. gandharva ’), who sings the 
sacred chants, accompanying himself on a two- 
stringed violin, the body of which is of tortoise- 
shell (kafti kura ). 

Besides these ministers, the mbdwon and the 
pajau , of whom we shall speak below, are officials 
outside the priestly caste and in direct communica- 
tion with the deities. The modwon, initiated by 
his predecessor, offers sacrifices to all the gods in 
private ceremonies and in the temples, singing 
meanwhile, to the accompaniment of a drum, flat 
on one side, a song which has no meaning for 

i This is evidently Nandxn, the bull of 6iva, but it is difficult 
to explain how it could have got this purely Sanskrit name 
(fcapifcts* reddish or brown cow), 

3 This name is given by the modern Charm to Me$ua ferrea 
(L ), or Ironwood 


him. The modwon is a soothsayer and healer. 
Lastly, the on banok , * lords of the dams/ the re- 
ligious chiefs of canals and works of irrigation, clad 
in white, preside every year over the work of repair- 
ing dams and canals. All the time of these opera- 
tions they must abstain from sexual intercourse,, 
and must not eat the flesh of the hakan fish (silure). 

The pajau (Bahnar bojau , 4 sorceress ’) is a sorcer- 
ess-priestess compelled to celibacy, who is found 
also among several peoples of Indo-China. There 
is one for every four or five villages. She herself 
chooses her assistant to take her place in the 
succession. She reads the future after she has, 
by means of ecstasy, entered into communion 
with Pajau Yah, or the Heavenly pajau ; it is 
natural, therefore, that she should frequently be 
consulted by the Chams. Like the baSaih , the 
modwon and the pajau must abstain from certain 
foods. Under the pajau, and qualified to take her 
place, is the kam yan, 4 girdle, 4 loins of the god/ 

4 she who encircles the deities * She is a sort of 
convulsionary priestess who makes a living by pre- 
senting offerings to the deities for others. Besides 
the pajau , the Chams have still other officials, 
called rtjd or srwak njd , for their private cere- 
monies. Of 20 years of age or less, they are 
chosen by the whole family, and are not bound by 
any rules except to wear a white robe on the days 
when they are officiating. 

All the priests, including the modwon and the 
pajau , must abstain from certain dishes in varying 
degrees, and for varying times. The abstinences, 
which are binding only in certain months, apply 
to otter flesh with shallots, hare, chicken, pigeon, 
ginger, the dish of flesh with oil, the bakyak herb 
(Phyllanthus sp., Eupliorbiaceae), the katwon herb 
(Arum esculentum, Aroideae), crabs with sweet 
potatoes, sugar-cane, tortoise, the hakan fish 
(silure), the krwak fish (Annabas sennal). The 
fasts belonging to the different days of the week 
comprise ragout and mince of raw fish with prawns 
(Sunday) ; pearl-grey chicken, black chicken, and 
black goat with spotted belly (Monday) ; red foods 
(Tuesday); dark-brown foous (Wednesday); hare 
and asli-coloured chicken (Thursday) ; spotted 
chicken, tortoise, and honey (Friday) ; eels, 
lampreys, and the bakyak fish or pike (Saturday). 
The violation of these restrictions means a serious 
shortening of life. 

(c) Festivals. — Sacrifices and offerings to the 
gods take place all through the year, and are 
presented on various occasions of a private nature 
(illness, birth, marriage, rain, drought, etc ), by 
the priests, the modwons , and the pajaus . The 
most solemn festivals are those of kate and Safyvr. 
The former is held in September-October, the 
latter in January-February. At kate there are 
five consecutive days of feasting and sacufice m 
the kalan 1 and the oumaun , 4 huts of leaves ’ ; and 
at 6abur for the same length of time both in the 
towers where the bafaih officiates, and in the 
houses where private persons make their offerings 
personally. Mention must also be made of tne 
paralau rtjd &qh, ‘development of the feast of 
the goddess Po Sah /no/ which takes place on the 
tenth day of the second month of the Cham year 
(Jun e-July), 2 and which also lasts five days. The 
ceremonies (offerings, dances, worship of the sea) 
take place in leaf -huts by the sea-shore, the 
Brahman priests and the Musalman imams taking 
part in it. On the last day at sunset they throw 
paste figures of tortoises, buffaloes, and men into 
the sea. Another curious ceremony is srwak, 
‘being stretched out with the body stiff/ In it 

I Ancient Cham brick temples, in the shape of truncated 
pvramids or forming a series of retreating stages placed one 
above the other The finest are those of Phan-rang and Nha- 
trang in Annam 

* In 1900 it began on the 3rd of June. 
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are invoked the prauk or prauk patrd , ‘ spirits of 
children who have died young, who inhaoit the 
bodies of squirrels.’ The pajau with rigid body 
falls down in a nervous spasm, real or pretended, 
while the modwbn beats bis flat drum. We may 
also mention the yah rijd t ‘the feast of the 
possessed or of possession,* a ceremony analo- 
gous to the thvo ron t ‘ the feast of the possessed * 
of the Khmfers, in which a healer, man or woman, 
oalled rija t after preparation by a series of magical 
rites, summons the illnesses which he has cured 
during the year to a feast where, after eating 
certain food and drinking alcohol, he is seized with 
convulsions, pretends to be the incarnation of a 
spirit, and ‘ breathes * this spirit over one of the 
onlookers. The latter, possessed in his turn, 
passes on the spirit to his neighbour, and so on, 
from first to last. 

Amongst celebrations common to the Brahmans 
and the Musalm&ns may be mentioned an agrarian 
sacrifice which takes place every year before under- 
taking the working of the consecrated rice-planta- 
tion, or hamU dafyrauv. Each proprietor knows by 
tradition which is the consecrated rice-plantation 
of the year. After certain offerings placed by the 
mistress of the field — her husband has only a 
secondary r61e in the ceremony — in a secluded 
corner of the rice-plantation where a candle burns, 
the wife and husband invoke the god Po Olxvah Td 
Aid , whom the Chains call the ‘ lord of the lower 
regions, * but whose name is no other than the Arabic 
expression alldh ta'ala , ‘ God, exalted be He ! * 

(d) Sacred vessels and other objects used tn con- 
nexion with religion . — The chief sacred vessels 
and religious objects are: — (1) The balanoh , ‘ark 
of the sacred fire,* which may not be touched 
except by the baSaih. It used to serve for the 
consecration of the kings, and is now used for the 
sacrifices offered at the ordination of the priests. 
It is a light cage of bamboo, 1 metre in height, 
cylindrical at the top, and conical at the lower 
part, and placed on a little square basket contain- 
ing two wax candles and strewn with raw white 
rice. The whole is covered over with flowing 
white cotton crossed by a red band. (2) The 
baganrac , which only the bahaih may touch. It 
is a tray 30 centimetres long, supported by a fiame- 
work oi sticks and furnished with a cover. It is 
sometimes rectangular, sometimes with its surface 
the shape of a violin. It is used for containing 
the sprinkling- vase, the cups, the metal cruets for 
the salt, the box of flour for the magic figures, the 
sacred conch, the rosary, etc. (3) The habauk , 
a copper vase for the lustral water. (4) The bap , 
or oak f and the 4op, libation-ladles. (5) The 
kalaxh (Skr kala&a), a tin vase for the asper- 
sions. (6) The ban (Skr. iankha ), the sacred conch 
for blowing as a horn. (7) The ralan hamu , a bundle 
of blades of ralan (Saccharum svicatum , L.) in the 
form of an S reversed (2), which the baiaih holds 
in his hand during the sacrifice. (8) The khak 
many a large elliptical ring fashioned out of three 
blades of ralan plaited together, which the priest 
puts on his hanu round the four fingers, just below 
and excluding the thumb. (9) The karah , a 
smaller ring made of similar matenals which he 
wears on his ring finger. (10) The kanom y the 
mitre of the Cham priests ; it is ornamented with 
two fillets hanging down behind. (11) The gai 
jron , a club made from a rattan whose roots have 
been plaited in basket form. (12) The batdu 
rasuh , the block on which the paste is made with 
which the figures of the deities are smeared. (13) 
The precious silk cloths for ‘dressing * the deities, 
and the boots of red cloth embroidered in gold, 
with turned-up toes. 1 

1 The inscriptions of Champ& mention the offering of em- 
broidered clothing to the gods 


In their ceremonies the Chams employ three 
kinds of lustral water : (a) eagle-wood water ; (ft) 
citron water ; (c) mu water (water with mw, unpuri- 
fied calcium carbonate and magnesia, in suspen- 
sion). The first kind is for aspersions, the second 
for whitening the face of the mukhalihga (‘the 
Ixhga with face-form *), and the third for purifica- 
tions. Gahlau (= Skr. aguru ; cf. dyd\\oxov) t 
‘ eagle- wood,* is the most valuable substance used 
in worship ; it is still used by the kings of Annam 
in the ceremonies they perform. It is an excres- 
cent product of a tree of the family Leguminosac, 
the Aloexylon agallochum (Lour.) and of another 
tree of the family of Aquilarise, the Aqutlaria 
agallocha (itoxb.). The ceremony of gathering 
eagle-wood is very complicated among the Chams ; 
even the Musalm&ns take part in it. A Musalman 
village is by tradition charged with the gathering 
of the eagle-wood. At its head is the po gahlau , or 
‘ lord of the eagle-wood,* whose dignity is heredi- 
tary. He has under his orders sixteen chiefs of 
the squad, or kahi 9 and seven handets of Oran 
Glai y or Ra Glai , ‘men of the woods,* a half- 
civilized people settled in the west of the Cham 
country. During their absence there must be no 
games, no laughter, no quarrels in their dwellings, 
for that would harm their search. Their wives 
must not speak to any stranger, and if they 
do not abstain from all sexual relations the 
gieatest misfortunes are sure to occur. For his 
part, the po gahlau observes all these prescrip- 
tions with the greatest care, and abstains at the 
same time from the hakan fish (silure). The same 
precautions are taken by the Ra Glai , who help in 
the hunt for eagle-wood, and whose villages become 
tabun , ‘ tabued,* 4 interdicted.’ All the searchers 
for the eagle-wood, so long as their search lasts, 
employ a conventional language (ar banu t ‘ flowery 
language*; jal Sadhor , ‘ the water of the river*), 
formed from periphrases, corrupted Sanskrit 
words, words of dialects foreign to the Cham, or 
onomatopoetic words. The following are some 
words of this language : — morabdu, ‘ the thing 
which smells * = eagle-wood ; 6yim 6aun f ‘the bird 
that pricks ’ = the axe ; bhon, ‘ the red * — fire ; 
garment 4 the spider * = the goat ; oSdhuk ( = Skr. 
o^adhit ‘herb*), ‘ betel*; 6il 9 ‘a serpent’; upbabhup, 

‘ to eat,* etc. 

After two or three months of search the squads 
generally succeed in gathering from four to fifteen 
pounds of eagle- wood. The return home takes place 
solemnly, in arms and to the sound of musical 
instruments. There is a first series of feasts and 
festivals, which lasts two days and two nights, at 
the place where the Chams part company with the 
Ra Glai, and another at the entrance to the Cham 
village, for the Cham e&ffle-wood hunters. At the 
entrance of the Cham village a large shed is built. 
The women bring the eatables for the festival, the 
lustral water of sacrifice, and the oil for anointing 
their husbands, whom they go to meet in high holi- 
day garb, accompanied by armed men. For three 
days there are sacrifices, banquets, and dances, 
these last being led by the po gahlau and his 
wife ; but the prescribed abstinences do not yet 
come to an end. [Before the French occupation, 
the band of eagle- wood searchers went to deliver 
this wood to the Annamese mandarins who had 
claimed it for their king.] Finally, some new 
sacrifices mark the actual entry into the village 
and the return to normal life. In the rainy season, 
the seventh or eighth month of the Cham year, 
the po gahlau once more ascends with his train to 
sacrifice a buffalo on the mountain to the deities 
of the eagle-wood, that they may prosper future 
searches. A festival of three days follows the 
sacrifice. 

Such are the ceremonies by which the Chams 
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honour their gods. A persistent tradition, about 
which, however, they are not very fond of 
giving an opinion, bears witness to the ex- 
istence at one time among them of human sacri- 
fices. Friar Gabriel de San Antonio, a Spanish 
Dominican who visited Champa at the end of the 
16th cent., depicts the Chams as ‘ a people of great 
wickedness and bad heart,’ and relates that on cer- 
tain days they sacrificed over 6000 persons, whose 
gall was carefully collected and earned to the king, 
who bathed his body and head in it. This gall 
was also used to bathe the statues of the gods. 1 
Besides this, it appears that, at the construction 
of a dam, the on banok at night secretly got hold of 
a child four or five years old, and drowned it in the 
irrigation works, in order to win the favour of the 
deities. Friar Gabriel tells also of a feast which 
is entirely forgotten by the present Chams, but 
recalls the procession of the chariot of Jaggan&th : 

4 The Ohams have numerous idols, which they place on a 
chariot on feast days. This chariot is fitted with swords, and 
the people drag It along, out of piety. Some place themselves 
under the wheels and let themselves be cut in two ; others offer 
the foot or the arm, and others the hand. Those who survive 
are beatified, and those who die are regarded as saints. . . . The 
bodies of the victims, from which the gall has been tom for the 
service of the king, are gathered together and burnt on the top 
of a mountain as a sacrifice to the sun. 1 Fnar Gabriel adds that 
among the Chains 4 the dead are burned * — a custom observed 
even to the present day,—* and widows voluntarily share the 
funeral pyre of their husbands ’ — a custom no longer seen. 

7. Musalman Chams or Banis. — It is not 
known m what year, or how Islam penetrated 
to the Chams. A chronicle tells that Pd Olivah 
(Allah) reigned over &ri Banoy , their second capital, 
from a.d. 1000 to 1036, and made a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. This may have been an Arab chief or a 
Malay who brought Islam to Champa. We do not 
know. It is easier to describe what the religion 
of Muhammad has now become in this country. 
Of course, the religion varies widely according 
to the places where it is practised. In Cambodia, 
where the Banis or Musalman Chams are in con- 
tact with the Malays, Islam is naturally less mixed 
with heathen practices, and comes nearer to 
orthodoxy. In Annam, on the other hand, it is 
in such a state of corruption that it is sometimes 
very hard to recognize it. An extract from the 
religious writings of the Banis of Annam informs 
us that ‘ Alwahvlc (= Arab. allahu\ the uncreated 
god, holds his seat on the forehead ; Uwlwah 
(1 allah ), Allah, the Demiurge, on the left eyebrow ; 
Mohammat (= Muhammad), on the right eyebrow ; 
Jibarael (the archangel Gabriel), on the right eye ; 
Asan (IJasan), on the left nostril; Aiai (Husain), 
on the right nostril ; Hawa (Eve), on the left ear ; 
Adam , on the right ear.’ All their theology, based 
on the localization, in the face or body of man, of 
the holy personages of Islam, of its practices and 
feasts, could not be better exemplified than by this 
passage. 

The ministers of worship among the Bani Chams 
are: (1) pd or on gru (=Skr. guru , ‘spiritual 
teacher’), chief of the ministers; (2) the imoms 
{% mdms) f from whom the grus are chosen ; (3) the 
katip (Arab, hatib ), minister entrusted with the 
sermon ; (4) tlie modm (Arab. mtiaQdm), the crier 
of the mosque and singer; (5) the dddrs (Skr. 
dchdrya , ‘a spiritual guide or teacher*), masters 
charged with the teaching of the Law. The word 
is also used to denote Muhammadan ministers in 
general, in contradistinction to the bakaih of the 
Hinduists. 

The ministers of the cult have their heads shaven. 
In Cambodia they wear a white fez, which in Annam 
is covered by a voluminous turban with red, maroon, 
and gold fringes. The hierarchic rank is marked 

1 See Gabriel de San Antonio, Breve y verdadera relation de 
Iob Buceetoe del Reyno de Camboxa , m S. Pablo de Valladolid, 
1604, fol. 22. The present writer is preparing a new edition of 
this work, which has become very rare 


by the breadth of the fringe. Like the baiaih , the 
imams have a long staff of rattan (for the on gru 
only, the roots of it are plaited like a basket). A 
white sarong and a long white tunic buttoned and 
cut to fit the neck form their whole costume. On 
feast days they wear, instead of their turban, a 
kind of disk with a hole through the centre, and 
fastened to the fez by a piece of linen ; the whole 
has the appearance of a judge’s can. 

The imams can hardly read Arabic ; still less do 
they study it. They understand the general drift 
of the suras of the Qur’an, which they recite by 
rote, and which, they say, their fathers used to 
recite. The fast of ramwbn (Ramadan) is kept 
by the priests only. As for the laity in Annam, 
if they observe it for three days, during the rest 
of the month they eat a little at midday. The 
imdmSy who fast for the whole community, trans- 
form the mosque into an encampment for the pur- 
pose, where they recite prayers during the whole 
month of Ramadan. They ao not leave the mosque 
except for the great ablutions in the river. 

The mosque is a bamboo building, with trellis 
walls and thatched over with rice-straw ; it is sur- 
rounded with an enclosure of dead wood, and its 
end is turned to the West. At the door are seen 
a large drum ( agar ), to call to prayer, and the mats 
used for prayer- carpets, tied up in a bag and hung 
from the joists. The pulpit (mmbar) is at the far 
end. The end of the mosque and the mmbar are 
covered with white cloth during feasts. 

On Fridays (Cham jummat , jomaat = Arab. 
juitia) thei mams and the pd gru y meeting at the 
mosque, read some sentences of the Qur’an, in the 
iresence of the worshippers. Prayer lasts for an 
lour, and is followed by a meal w ashed down with 
rice- brandy, of which all but the priests partake. 
Purifications are neglected ; their place is taken by 
digging in the sand, and imitating the movement of 
drawing the necessary water. The five prescribed 
prayers are hardly ever said, and circumcision, 
which takes place about the age of fifteen, is 
nothing but a symbolic operation. The on gru 
mimics this operation with a wooden knife, after 
which the newly circumcised receives a new name 
as 4 an initiated person’ ; usually the name is* All, 
Muhammad, Ipburahim ( = Ibrahim), etc. He still 
keeps his secular name, however, — the name of some 
object, quality, or tree, — in his everyday life. On 
the other hand, the karoh (lit. 4 seclusion’), or de- 
claration of marriageability of girls, is celebrated 
with great solemnity. The girls may then marry 
and put their hair up. Until then they are tabun , 

4 interdicted,’ and to violate this interdiction would 
expose the culprit to serious penalties 1 The cele- 
brations, presided over by the on gru accompanied 
by the imams , last two days, and are performed 
for a group of girls, and not for one alone. After 
prayers addressed to Allah, to Muhammad, to the 
Hindu deities, and to the ancestral spirits, a festival 
takes place at which only the priests eat. Two 
sheds have been constructed — one for the ceremony, 
the other for the toilet of the young girls. They 
sleep in this the first night under the care of four 
matrons. The imams pass the night in prayer. At 
seven o’clock in the morning the maidens, dressed 
in their best and adorned witli all their jewels, their 
hair hanging loose and sui mounted by a triangular 
mitre, comeiorward preceded by an ola woman and a 
man clothed in white, who carnes a year-old infant, 
diessed like the girls except for the mitre. They 
proceed to make obeisance to the on gru and the 
imams. The little child is presented to the on gru , 
who puts a grain of salt into his mouth, cuts off a 
lock of hair from his forehead, and offers him a 

1 Perhaps this haio\ 1 is analogous to the legal seclusion (or 
three months imposed by MusaTmftn jurisprudence on divorced 
or repudiated wives 
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little water to drink. All this is repeated for the 
young maidens, who then return to their shed in 

{ irocession. If a girl has violated the interdict the 
ock of hair is cut from the nape of her neck as 
a sign of shame. Then another feast, where the 
priests eat first and the worshippers afterwards, 
closes this part of the ceremony. About ten o’clock 
the gills re-appear, their hair put up this time as 
a mark of their having passed into the ranks of 
marriageable women ,* they prostrate themselves 
before the priests ; then all the relatives, and espe- 
cially the women-guests, come to enumerate the 
presents of clothing, money, finery, and even fields 
and buffaloes, which they are giving to such and 
such a new member. Tnen, after much bowing, 
the young maidens go and fetch the viands and 
presents prepared for the imams , and offer them 
on trays. The oh gru makes a pretence of tasting 
them, and presents a small particle to the little 
child. A bounteous feast brings to an end the 
solemnization of the karoh . This ceremony gener- 
ally takes place only a very little before tne mar- 
riage of the girls, who are at this time from fifteen 
to eighteen years old. 

Another feast, called taba or tupah ( = Arab. 
taubah ), takes place in all the families where theie 
are old men. It is celebrated in a shed built for 
the purpose ; the on gru and several imams offer 
up prayers ; the old man and his family make the 
responses. A sprinkling of lustral water, accom- 
panied by a banauet, closes this ceremony, which 
blots out the ola man’s sms, and takes place for 
each man individually. 

Some deeply rooted survivals of the ancient 
Malayo- Polynesian cults contaminate the Islamism 
of the Bam Chams, not to mention the evident 
corruptions of their cult by that of their brothers 
the Hmduists. While worshipping Allah, they also 
invoke the Pd Yan , 4 deities,’ and offer them sacri- 
fices. They make offerings to the spirits of their 
ancestors on serious occasions : to get healing, or to 
gain assurance of the success of an important affair 
They offer worship to the prok , the souls of still- 
born children which are incarnated in the bodies of 
squirrels, and are particularly malignant spirits. 
To appease them or win their favour, both Bams 
and Kaphus pray to them in complicated cere- 
monies, like the dih srivak , of which we have 


part except at certain annual feasts called rijd , 
which seem to correspond to the solemnizations of 
kate and datyur of the Kaphirs, and at which the 
ancestral spirits are worshipped. These feasts, of 
Malayo-Polynesian origin, take place in the ninth 
month (Dec. -Jan.). In the formulas recited at 
them the name of Java and the Javanese occurs 
often. We shall describe them briefly. 


In an enclosure a large shed is constructed, of new materials 
as far as possible, and is covered over inside with white ootton 
cloth. The altar is a rude trough with travs, on which are 
placed betel, foods, and fruits ; and wax-candles are stuck on 
the edge of the trays, which are further surrounded with 
coloured cotton threads From the roof hang images of mon- 
keys, elephants, boats, and carts, all made of paper A swing, 
fastened to two pillars, ia set apart for the rt)d. Attended 
by three imdnu, she is the chief personage of the fdte The 
mbdwon , with his flat drum, conducts an orchestra composed 
of a flute, a violin, cymbals, and an elongated drum {ganofi 
= Mai gendah , Javanese ke < $4aii\ and accompanies the njn . 
The ceremony, which is interrupted by a number of feasts, lasts 
two days and three nights. It begins with the btsmilldh , and 
continues with the invocation of the spirits of the mountains 
and woods, of the dead, of the spirits of * beyond the sea/ and. 
by name, of the thirty-eight deities or spirits. 1 The calling out 
of their names is followed by prayers from the three tmdms. 

The characteristic part of the ceremony takes place on the 
second day, at the time when the morning star appears. After 
the mddw&n has invoked the deities, and tne rx )d has performed 
a special dance in their honour, they take a little rowing-boat, 
fashioned out of a piece of wood supposed to have come from 
Java or China to exact tribute. The master of the house where 


the ceremony takes place pleads ignorance of Javanese, and the 
modwim acts as interpreter In pantomime they place eggs, 
cakes, and a kind of jointed monkey on the boat Then they 
all cut the partition walls and the roof of the shed into pieces, 
and fight over the cakes. On the third day the njn, accom- 
panied by the priests and the orchestra, proceeds solemnly to 
launch the boat with the monkey on the river of the village, 


and this is the end of the ceremony. 


Besides this great annual rijd, they celebrate 
others in special cases, e.g . to charm the evil spirits 
who take possession of a girl, or to get healing. 
They are all celebrated m the same way as the 
preceding, except that the modivon alone takes the 
place of the orchestra, and that the mistress of 
the house herself often takes the part of the rijd. 

It would be just as difficult to fit into the domain 
of Islam the agrarian rites common to the Bams 
and Kaphirs. They distinguish three kinds of 
sacred fields: — (1) The hamil tabuh , which bring 
death to the people and beasts who cultivate 
them. Nothing can turn aside their evil influence, 
which is now cheaply avoided by selling the 
Helds to the Annamese Christians. (2) The hamu 


spoken above, and its complement, the dayop , or 
‘sacrifice of the twilight.’ The two sects invite 
each other to all their feasts, and give each other 
the place of honour. But the Banis never take 
part in any cremation. As regards this, a curious 
old tradition says that at one time they alone were 
summoned to the side of the Brahmamst Cham 
queens in childbed, as being less liable to bring 
ill-luck than the baSaih, who was charged with 
supplymg the corpse with food and drink until its 
cremation. 

Mixed marriages are rare, and especially so be- 
tween a BrUhmanist girl and a Musalman, the 
children having to follow their mother’s religion. 
Nevertheless, perfect toleration is the rule, not 
only among the adherents, but even among the 
priests of the two cults. If the Bani Chams have 
no scruples about worshipping the Po Yan , or 
Hindu deities, the Kaphirs on their side have in- 
cluded Allah and Muhammad in their pantheon. 
They all abstain from pig’s flesh, dare not rear 
oxen, and cut themselves off from all sexual rela- 
tions on Mondays, in commemoration of the sup- 
posed birth of Allah. Corresponding to the pajau t 
or sorceress-priestess, of the Kaphirs, there is 
among the Banis the rajd or rijd> who performs 
similar duties. The rajas , who must be twenty 
years old, do not form a special caste, and their 
functions are not hereditary. In short, they are 
private officials, and do not play areally important 


canrauv , or sacred rice -plantations, which are 
regarded as the 1 queens ’ of the other rice- 
plantations. We have already described the cult 
of which they are the object. (3) The hamu klaik 
lawak, ‘ fields of secret labour.’ These are worked 
by stealth, after a sacrifice has been ottered, and 
the buffaloes, ploughs, and offerings have been 
sprinkled with lustral water. The sacrifice must 
be renewed at the flowering and harvest of the 
rice. Perhaps there remain in it some traces of the 
ancient native cults for appeasing the spirit of the 
soil that has been reclaimed from the forest. 

In regard to the on banok , or religious chiefs of 
dams and irrigation, we may at least admit that 
their functions correspond to the religious respect 
of Musulm&ns for all that is connected with the 
distribution of water in the hot countries which 
they originally inhabited. The on banok , clothed 
in white, keep certain fasts, and avoid sexual 
intercourse during the exercise of their ministry. 
They preside every year over the repairing of the 
dams and canals. As already stated, they were 
believed to drown a little child secretly in the irriga- 
tion works to assure good irrigation of the fields. 

8. Magic rites and various customs. — Black 
magic, the casting of spells, and sorcery are 
common to the Hinauist and Musalmftn Chams, as 
well as to the Annamese and Khmfers, but the 
latter peoples consider the Chams the abler sor- 
i Cf the thirty-eight daughters of Pd Ino Nogar. 
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cerers. The Chains believe that certain individuals 
have the power of killing at a distance, or of 
causing the ruin and downfall of persons, or of 
trees, by means of magic formulae. Though the 
jctlawo 6 i or those who extract the gall, have disap - 
eared, the belief persists none the less that fresh 
uman gall gives invulnerability. The life of the 
Chams, whether Banis or Kaphirs, is associated 
with innumerable superstitious ideas and practices. 
The absence of shrubbery round the houses is ex- 
plained, as we have seen, by the belief that the 
shade of a living tree brings misfortune. 

The construction of a Cham house includes a 
series of propitiatory rites meant to drive off the 
evil spirits. The enclosure of dead wood is first 
raised, and, after the plan of the house has been 
traced with a line, the pillars are set up — tree- 
trunks which are to support the building. But 
first the builders must place a mantra engraved 
on a plate of lead, and always the same mantra , in 
the hole into which the pillar is to be put. Then 
they sink the north-east pillar, once more invoking 
the deities. Other mantras are laid at the places 
where the pillars meet the woodwork of the roof ; 
and the roof is then covered with thatch taken 
from the mountain. Then the master of the house, 
having chosen the place where his bed is to be, 
stretches himself out on it for a moment, but does 
not dare to install himself finally in the new 
habitation until he has made a sacnfice to the 
unfavourable powers. 

A new cart is never put to use either by the 
Banis or by the Kaplnrs without a ceremony, which 
consists in a sacrifice to the deities, and aspersions 
of lustral water on the cart. After this it is 
plunged into the river, and receives several light 
strokes of an axe, as a sample of the chastisement 
m store for it if it does not fulfil its function well. 

The Chams never go during the day to take the 
nee they need from the granary : that is the time 
when it is asleep. They therefore await its awak- 
ing, that is to say, the fall of night. This rice, 
moreover, has not been put into the granary until 
the principal mation of the family has cut enough 
to make three sheaves in the fields. These three 
sheaves aie set upright on the bank of the rice- 
plantation, and the matron -harvester says to the 
stems still standing : ‘ Yon are fit to enter the 
gianary; follow the Bheaves you see here/ In 
addition to this, after the buffaloes have trodden 
the rice, a sacrifice is made at the winnowing 
ground. 

The Chams, like the other Malayo- Polynesians, 
believe in 1 favourable ’ and * unfavourable ’ days, 
and they never undertake anything of importance 
without being assured, by the consultation of 
tables, of a propitious day and hour. 

9. Birth. — When a child is born, a matron of 
the village assists at the delivery, and keeps a 
burning fire 1 near the mother, dui mg a period 
more or less variable — 7 days is the average in 
Blnh-thu&n. Then she surrounds the hearth with 
cotton thread, and lights a cubit-long candle to 
keep off evil spirits. It is she also who ‘ breaks 
up’ the fireplace at the end of the lying-in, and 
wno carries the ashes to cross-loads m order to 
make a pile of them, surmounted by a stone and 
betel-quid. The Banis omit the sacrifice which 
is then offered by the Kaphirs to the good spirits. 
The child receives a name when about the age of 
six months, i.e. just when the first glimmering 
of intelligence is seen. Children of good con- 
stitution and normally born get a * good ’ name 
(‘Good-luck, 1 ‘Joy,* ‘Concord,* etc.); children 
prematurely born, deformed, or whose mother has 
had several miscarriages, get a ‘ bad 9 name 

1 Hence the expression di apwii t 1 to sleep near the fire,* 
meaning * to be delivered. ’ 


(‘ Dog/ ‘ Cat/ ‘ Buffalo/ ‘ Excrement/ etc.). This 
bestowal of a bad name tricks the spirits who 
would injure the child , if at the age of 12 years 
no harm has befallen the child, a bad name is 
changed for a good one ; but this is often forgotten. 
It is remarkable that several Cham kings have 
borne the name Aih (‘ Excrement’). 

10. Marriage. —feoys and girls marry between 
the ages of 15 and 18. If a girl, Bani or Kaplur, 
becomes pregnant, unless she lives publicly with a 
man of the village, she must tell the name of hei 
seducer. The latter, if he admits the deed, has to 
pay a small fine to the parents, and may marry the 
girl. If the girl refuses to name the father of hei 
child, she is punished by 50 strokes of the rattan, 
all precautions being taken to avoid a miscarriage. 
But cases of seduction are not common. Marriage 
among the Kaphirs requires very little formality, 
and cohabitation may take its place for a long 
time. 

Among the Banis, marriage is a little more 
complicated. It includes a religious ceremony and 
a veiy costly banquet. People are often found 
putting marriage off so long that grown-up children 
are present at the wedding-feast of their paients. 
In tne cases (which, however, are rare) where the 
feast takes place before marriage, it is the parents 
of the boy who supply the greater part of the 
provisions ; those of the girl give the rice and the 
cakes. Towards evening, the married couple, clad 
in unhemmed white cotton, and holding each other 
by the hand or by the gown, go by a road carpeted 
with mats, bo that their feet may not touch the 
ground, from the house of the young maiden to the 
shed specially constructed near by. There, m 
front of the imams engaged m piayer, presided 
over by the on aru 9 the parents of the betrothed 
maiden declare her given over to the youth, who 
accepts her as his wife before all. The maiden goes 
back to the house, while the on gru , who for the 
occasion has taken the name of Lord Mohammat 
( = Muhammad), and is accompanied by an imam 
who lias received the name of Lord Omar, asks the 
fianc6, designated by the name of Pagindd AH 
( — Mai. bagmda [‘prince/ ‘majesty/], 'All), what 
presents he means to offer to his wife ‘ Phwatimoh 9 
( = Fatima). The youth enumerates them, begin- 
ning with the silver wedding-ring and ending u itli 
the jewels, the ornaments, the buffaloes, and rice- 
plan tations, if there are any. In case of divorce, 
this dowry remains with the wife. Then two 
imams take the ring which the on gru has just 
blessed, and go into the house to put it on the 
finger of the maiden, at the same time asking her 
if she consents to the marriage. They proceed to 
fetch the fianc6 and the on gru , and then they 
solemnly conduct the married couple into their 
dwelling. Before going into the house the bride- 
groom crushes three lie tel leaves on the threshold. 
In the nuptial chamber, four venerable matrons 
spread out a special white cloth over the mat set 
apart for the newly-manied couple. The wife sits 
down on it, with old women round about her, and 
her husband at her side. Imams join the hands of 
the married pair, who are then sprinkled with 
lustral water, bless them, and after some prayeis 
and moral recommendations leave them alone. 
The wife then prepares a betel-quid, which she 

E laces in her husband’s mouth. He throws part of 
is clothing over her, and finally they both go out 
to prostrate themselves before tne pnests and the 
godparents of both parties. This is the time when 
the guests offer their presents, a list of which is 
drawn up. An interminable banquet, to which 
nearly tne whole village is invited, closes the 
marriage-ceremony. 

The position of woman among the Chams of 
Annam, where there still exist very distinct traces 
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of matriarchy, is an agreeable one* In religious 
and domestic ceremonies she takes the first place 
after the priests, and has the right to transmit 
property. She chooses her husband ; the children 
belong to her and not to the father. Divorce is 
easy to get and often taken advantage of, being 
always sought by the wife, who is allowed to keep 
the children, the common house, and a third of the 
property, etc. 

Adultery is theoretically punished by death, 
but in practice the penalty is reduced to a few 
strokes of the rattan and a fine. It is, however, 
very rare, not owing to the special virtue of 
Cham women, but because they can, as we have 
seen, obtain separation from their husbands quite 
easily. 

n. Disposal of the dead.— (a) Among the Banis. 
— Funeral rites are highly developed among the 
Chams, partly in honour of the ancestral spirits, 
partly to prevent the dead man from coming back 
to annoy or carry off those whom he has left in his 
house. Islam has been unable to modify completely 
the beliefs of the Banis on this point, but the funeral 
ceremonies of the latteT are much less complicated 
than those of the Kaphirs, and — an important point 
— burial takes the place of cremation among the 
Musalmans, while cremation persists among the 
Kaphirs. After the last breath, the corpse is 
carried into a shed built for the purpose. It is 
washed in several waters, wrapped in a piece of 
white cotton, and laid, without a coffin, in a 
trench, with the head towards the north. This is 
done in presence of four imdms t who recite prayers, 
while the family and friends adjure the dead to 
rest in the tomb and not return to torment the 
living Contrary to what takes place among the 
orthodox Musalmans, it is the imams who lead 
the procession. Commemorative services, called 
padhis (Skr. upadhif ), with prayers and a feast on 
the tomb, take place on the 3rd, 7th, 10th, 30th, 
40th, and 100th days. A sacrifice is also ottered 
on the tomb m all serious family crises. Finally, 
in the 5th or 6th month for the poor, in a year for 
the rich, the corpse is exhumed, and carried with 
the same ceremonies as before into a certain valley, 
considered a holy place by the Banis. 

(6) Among the Kaphirs . — Cremation among the 
Kaphir Chams is a very solemn procedure. The 
corpse, washed and clothed in a series of white 
cotton garments, put one on top of the other, has 
the appearance of a parcel, and the head, though 
veiled, is the only recognizable part. The body is 
laid out, with tne head to the south, on a kind of 
luxurious catafalque adorned with candles, and 
food is placed at the corpse’s side. The priests 
pray beside it night and day, and go through the 
pantomime, three times a aay, of giving it food. 
During this time, the friends and relatives come 
from any distance, with lively musical instruments, 
to feast and laugh unceasingly in the house. They 
must bear the corpse company, and by their gay 
talk keep the family from giving itself up to a too 
violent grief. This may last a week or several 
months, according to the fortune of the deceased 
and the condition of the atmosphere. When the 
corpse becomes too much decomposed, it is at last 
consigned to the flames. It is laid out on an 
enormous new catafalque, made by the baJaih, and 
ornamented with figures of animals or flowers in 
gilt paper. Carriers dressed in white seize the 
catafalque, round which crowd all the priests and 
the pajau , clothed in white, with a bundle of five 
candles in their hand. Musical instruments give 
the signal to march. Mourners, the family dressed 
in white, and all the inhabitants of the village 
girdled with white scarfs, carrying lances, swoias, 
and flags, follow the catafalque, which the carriers, 
under the order of the miawives, keep turning to 


left and right, so as to mislead the dead in case he 
should want to return home afterwards. When 
they have arrived at the place of cremation, the 
first knock is given by a oaJaih $ then the rela- 
tives clear the ground, preparing the pile where 
the body is placed. After tne priests have circum- 
ambulated the pile, keeping their right side towards 
it all the time, the body is uncovered once more to 
offer it a final repast and to allow the adoration of 
its friends. Then fire is applied to the pile, which 
is decorated with the priests’ candles, and into 
which are also thrown some food, all the precious 
things, clothes, and utensils belonging to the de- 
ceased, and the presents, often of real value, 1 
which his friends and relatives give him at his 
death. After cremation the central part of the 
frontal bone is picked up. This, broken into nine 
parts, constitutes the ‘ noble bones,’ and is put into 
a little gold, silver, or copper box called Atfow, and 
taken back to the former dwelling of the deceased. 
These klon are nearly always bought beforehand, 
and buried in some comer of the proprietor’s 
enclosure or in the forest. They are never buried 
in the house, the presence of a klon bringing ill- 
luck and often causing the death of the person for 
whom it is meant to be kept. The family of the 
deceased then celebrate paahi (Skr. updahi ?), or 
commemoration-services, on the 3rd, 10th, and 
100th days after the death, with prayers and feast- 
ing. 3 At the padhi held on the anniversary, the 
klon are buried beside the rest of their ancestral 
bones under the kut t or family tombstones. These 
stones, of about three cubits* length, are three in 
number for women, five for men. They are erected 
nearly always in the family property, and prefer- 
ably at the foot of a tree. The poor, for lack of 
private property, bury their klon in the forest. 
At the feasts of hate and 6abur, care is taken never 
to omit to pay homage to the ancestral spirits, 
which are invoked also in cases of illness, accident, 
and important decisions. These sacrifices, though 
unorthodox, are offered by the Musalm&n Chams 
of Annam and of Cambodia. 

12. Eschatology. — The ideas of the Chams of 
either sect as to the survival and fate of the soul 
after death are singularly confused. The Brah- 
manists generally think that the souls of pious 
men go into the sun, those of women into the 
moon, those of servants into grey clouds ; but they 
sojourn there only until their entrance into the 
heart of the earth ( ala tanoh nya). Others de- 
clare that souls return to the state of the gods, 
others that they pass into the bodies of certain 
animals — serpents, crocodiles, squirrels, etc. Each 
family abstains from eating the flesh of a particular 
animal. A belief common to all the Chams is that 
the souls of infants born dead, or dying very young, 
who have not undergone cremation (among the 
Brahmanists only, since the Banis bury their dead), 
incarnate themselves in squirrels and palm-rats 
(Sciurus palmarum) y and would soon become harm- 
ful if they were not appeased by means of sacrifices 
called srwak and dayop. 

13. Cambodian Chams. — The Chams who came 
to Cambodia, veiy probably at the end of the 15th 
cent., after the decisive fail of Champa, are quite 
different. Numbering 90,000, they form a veritable 
nation, which has acquired coherence from the 
Islam they all profess. They live generally on the 
banks of the Mekhong or 01 the Great Lake, and 
are often on the move. There are also attached to 
them some villages in Cochin-China, particularly 
at Ch&u-d6c ana T&y-ninli, and a small group in 

1 They are content sometimes with only passing them through 
the smoke 

3 The funeral rites of the Chams are very complicated, and 
correspond In some parts to those of India, but they include a 
number of practices which are not found in the Brahman 
writings on funerals 
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Siam. They are often confounded with the Malays, 
who are not nearly so numerous as they are, and 
w ho almost always settle alongside of them. Inter- 
marriage also is gradually fusing the two races. 
Very different from their apathetic brothers in 
Annam, the Banis of Camboaia are active, enter- 
prising, and intelligent, and seem to have acquired 
all these qualities from living near the Malays. 
They are chiefly woodcutters, agriculturists, fisher- 
men, and tradesmen, able workmen, and cunning 
usurers. Their women weave silk stuffs with good 
taste, but never rear silk-worms, preferring to buy 
the raw material they need from the Khmfcrs or 
Chinese. Their villages are built on piles, shaded 
by a clump of false-jujube trees, ana surrounded 
by well-tilled fields, and have not the gloomy 
appearance of the low huts and parched villages, 
surrounded with dead wood, of the Banis of Annam. 
They plant rice, cotton, indigo, and maize ; and 
they rear oxen and buffaloes, but pigs are objected 
to. 

Their Islam, though mixed with native practices, 
is much more enlightened and thoughtful than that 
of the Chams of Annam. As they are in permanen t 
contact with Malays and Hindus, who are fervent 
Musalm&ns, and are better instructed m their 
religion, theie is quite a considerable number 
among them who have made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. They worship only Allah, perform the 
five prayers and the prescribed ablutions, and 
always abstain from pigs’ flesh, and usually from 
fermented liquors, especially m public. To do 
otherwise would incur a reprimand from the 
imams. The Friday assembly (jomaat) always 
comprises the forty required members. 

(a) Clergy. — The hierarchy of the ministers of 
the cult consists first of four persons named by 
the king of Cambodia and forming part of his 
council. They are assisted by 40 tmdms. These 
are the mophati , ‘ teacher of the Law ’ (mufti), the 
tuh kaltk, the rajak kalik, * magistrates* (aadl), 
and the tuon pake, ‘jurisconsult* (faqih). These 
ministers of the cult are highly honoured by both 
the Chams and the Malays Then come the 
hakim or hakem , ‘doctors of law and mosque- 
chiefs ’ (hakim),' and the katip , ‘ the official in 
chaige of the prayers ’ (ha(ib). All these priests 
are clothed in white, have their heads shaven, 
wear only a little beard, and have a white turban. 
The lebii and the halim (=Arab. 'alim), the one an 
official and the other a teacher of the Law, are 
simply laymen, employed in the mosque. Men- 
tion must be made, finally, of the bilal or modxn 
(muaddin). 

The great dignitaries and the imams have wide 
authority over their congregation. They have the 
right to apply a cei tain number of strokes with a 
stick to those who transgress the religious re- 
quirements, use fermented drinks, or traffic m 
strange idols, etc. The offering of sacrifices and 
oblations to the deities of the polytheists may 
incur exclusion from the community, although 
such a prescription, if exactly followed, would 
mean the total excommunication of all the Bani 
Chams. 

The Chams of Cambodia now send Cham or 
Malay missionaries to their fellow-worshippers in 
Annam, to bring them back to more orthodox 
practices. They are received and entertained 
with the utmost cordiality, but their efforts are 
fruitless against the absolute indifference of the 
latter and their secular custom of sacrificing to the 
Pd Yan. 

(b) Festivals. — The Chams of Cambodia cele- 
brate the following festivals: — (1) Rambioan 
(=Arab. Ramadan) or Bulan Ok, ‘month of 
fasting/ fixed by the priests, and regularly ob- 
served by all the worshippers in the usual way. 


(2) Bulan Ok Haji , * month of the pilgrimage fast/ 
or Bulan Ovlioah , ‘ month of God/ a supplementary 
fast, when the Banis must not eat before nightfall 
for five days. It takes place three months after 
Ramowan. (3) Rija Surah or Surah ( = Arab. 
'Ashiiral), ‘the feast of the distress/ in memory 
perhaps of the flight of Muhammad. (4) Tapat, 
the tupah (=Arab. taubah) of the Annam ese 
Chams, a ceremony for the purification of the 
sins of old men. (5) Tamat ( = Arab. tdmmat , 
‘conclusion’), a feast in honour of a young man 
who has finished his theological studies. Dressed 
in his finest clothes, and surrounded by his friends, 
he makes a triumphal entry on horseback into 
his village, musicians leading the way. (6) The 
circumcision of boys, which is not a mere pretence 
as in Annam, is the occasion of a feast. The 
operator, nearly always the on gru , uses a razor 
and pincers for the ciicumcision. The youths on 
whom it is performed must be about fifteen years 
old. Their relatives otter presents to the operator, 
and a banquet follows. The karoh of the Annamese 
Banis is not m use for the girls. (7) Molot or 
Molot (=Arab. malaf, ‘shave"?) is a ceremony 
which seems confused with that of the cutting of 
the tuft among the Khm&rs. An imam, assisted 
by at least three colleagues, after reciting prayers 
and sprinkling a child with lustral water, cuts off 
a lock of its hair. The child undergoes molot only 
once in its life, between the ages of 3 and 13, 
and it is on this occasion that it is given a 
Musalm&n name — nearly always Muhammad/ Abd 
Allah, or 'All, if it is a boy ; and, if a girl, Fatima 
(in Cham Phwatimoh) In ordinary life the child is 
called by the purely Cham name which is given 
it at birth. The inevitable banquet closes the 
ceremony. 

The Chams of Cambodia, it is evident, are bettei 
Musalmans than those of Annam, but it would be 
exaggeration to conclude from this that their 
Islam is always perfectly enlightened and con- 
scious. It is easy, on the contrary, to discover in 
it a number of practices which are evident sur- 
vivals of the old Malayo-Polynesian, Hindu, and 
Animistic cults which preceded Islam, and were 
originally native to the country. They feel this 
vaguely, and try to hide them under an Islamic 
or so-called Islamic mask Thus, like the Malays 
of Cambodia, they worship a number of saints’ 
tombs, or ta-lak ; they go to them to obtain 
healing, befoie the conclusion of an important 
affair, etc. The cult consists of the recitation of 
prayers and formuloe, aspersions of lustra! water, 
a feast near the tombs, and — a Buddhist custom — 
the freeing of pigeons. Thisworship of the ta-lak 
has some analogy with the worship of the kramat, 
or mounds supposed to be tombs of Musalman 
saints, in Malacca. The worship they give to 
evil spirits, styled jin asalam, ‘ Musalman genii/ 
has its counterpart likewise in the Malay Penin- 
sula. 

(c) Sorcery and Sorceresses. — Sorcery, which can 
by magic practices cause the death or ruin of 
people and things, inspires the Bams of Cambodia 
witn great hatred, ana the sorcerers, or supposed 
sorcerers, are often assassinated secretly. These 
sorcerers, nearly always women, are supposed to 
transmit their magic power from one to another 
by means of a midnight mitiation m the forest. 
Tlie person wishing to become a sorceress sacrifices 
a live cock on an abandoned termite’s nest. She 
cuts it in two from the head to the tail, and has to 
dance and sing quite naked in front of the altar, 
until, by a kind of magic attraction, the two halves 
of the cock begin to approach each other, and the 
bird returns to life ana utters its cry. This devilry 
ended, the sorceress can bring harm and desolation 
anywhere at will. Fortunately she is easily re* 
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cognizable by her swollen and bloodshot eyes, and 
by the tendency of her face to change colour. 
These sorceresses are called kamolai or kamolai 
bhut (of. Skr. bhut a), and when they are recog- 
nized, by the signs described above, every one 
hurries away from them in terror. The evil may 
be exorcizea from them by means of mantrda, and 
by the ingestion of unclean substances, which are 
expected to make the bad spirits that haunt the 
possessed flee in disgust 

The Banis of Cambodia believe that gall, taken 
immediately from a man who has been killed for 
the purpose, is the best charm for invulnerability. 
They used to be very much dreaded by the Cam- 
bodians, who regarded every Cham as a jalawod , 
4 taker of gall * ; this practice does not exist nowa- 
days except as an isolated crime. 

The agrarian rites are only a feeble echo of 
those of tne Banis of Annam. When a Cambodian 
Bani wants to make a rice plantation from part of 
a forest newly cleared by fire, he chooses a dies 
fasius , sprinkles a handful of rice-grams with 
lustral water, and puts them in seven holes already 
bored in preparation ; he does not begin the sow- 
ing till he lias performed this rite. The same 
procedure is followed also in the case of maize, 
cotton, or any other plantations. Before a new 
cart is used, all that is necessary is to light a 
candle, pour a libation of water over the cart, and 
utter this imprecation : 4 Beware if you do not run 
well I ’ 

(d) Calendar . — This is the same for both the 
Cliams of Annam and those of Cambodia. The 
reckoning by the iaka era employed in inscrip- 
tions having completely disappeared, they use the 
duodenary cycle to compute time. Each of the 
twelve years of this cycle, borrowed from the 
Turks through the Chinese, bears the name of an 
animal — rat, buffalo, tiger, hare, dragon, serpent, 
horse, goat, monkey, cock, dog, pig. But, in 
contrast with what takes place among several 
peoples who use this cycle, the names of these 
animals are taken from the ordinary language. 
Each year, beginning in April-May, contains 
twelve lunar months, the first ten denoted by 
numbers, and the last two, moai and mak, having 
Sanskrit names ( pausa and mdgha). The week 
has seven days, the names of which, borrowed 
from Sanskrit, designate planets. Each day is 
divided into twelve periods of two hours, and the 
periods into eight parts with the value of our 
quarter of an hour. The night is divided into five 
watches. The time is expressed by means of such 
forms as 4 the cock crows’ ( = 1 o’clock a.m.), 4 the 
cock leaps to the ground’ (=2 o’clock a.m.), etc. 

In the manuscripts we find traces of a cycle of eight years, 
named by corrupt Arabic letters and analogous to the Javanese 
windu, and of a method of reckoning time by periods which 
recall the Javanese wukus 

(e) Birth . — At the birth of a child, the usual fire 
is kept burning near the mother, and the midwife 
scatters its cinders likewise at cross-roads, but 
without the accompaniment of offerings to the 
spirits. The superstitions connected with name- 
giving are the same in both countries. On the 
other hand, education and instruction are a little 
better cared for here than in Annam, and extend 
even to the girls. Presents of cloth, rice, or fruits 
are offered to the master, who teaches his pupils 
to repeat some verses of the Qur’an and to read 
Arabic. 

(/) Marriage . — Marriage is not allowed with 
a non-Musalman except on condition that he be 
converted, which does not, however, happen often 
with the Khm&rs. They are very faithful to 
Buddhism, and this accounts for the fact that 
mixed marriages scarcely ever take place except 
between Chams and Malays. Bridegrooms are 


generally 15 to 18 years old, never less; the 
proposal of marriage is made by the parents, 
witn the help of a female mediator. The fianc6 
settles a dowry of money on his future wife, which 
she is to keep in case of divorce not sought by her ; 
then he proceeds to serve in the house of his 
parents-in-law until his marriage. The wedding, 
accompanied by long banauets, lasts three days. 
On the evening of the third day, the youth, decked 
in a gold-embroidered coat, mounted on a richly- 
harnessed horse, and shaded by a parasol of honour, 
surrounded by his relatives and guests, goes to the 
house of the girl, who waits for liim dressed in all 
her finery, seated on the ground with her legs bent 
under her, in a shed built for the purpose, where 
the imams bless the union. The wife places the 
traditional betel-quid in the mouth of her husband, 
and he puts part of his clothing over her. 

The Chams of Cambodia, richer than those of 
Annam, sometimes take as many as four wives 
when their means permit. Few, however, have 
more than two or three ; others have only one. 
The wife of the first rank has command over the 
others. The Bani who has become a slave has 
never any right to more than two wives. 

Mari iage t>y capture, although rare among the 
Chams, nevertheless exists. In it the suitor intro- 
duces himself into the house of the girl he wishes 
to marry if the door is open, drawslier close into 
his arms, and, in spite of the blows applied by the 
family of the girl, entwines her in a scarf ; he is 
then married, and has only to 4 redeem the shame 
of the family ’ by means of a sum of money. 
Divorce is more difficult to obtain and rarer than 
m Annam. Unions are nearly always fertile, but 
the Chams of Cambodia further increase their 
race by foreign elements, by Annamese or Khmfer 
children whom they accept in payment of bad 
debts, and whom they cause to be brought up as 
Musalm&ns. 

(g) Disposal of the dead . — This is no more 
solemn among the Cambodian Chams than among 
the Banis of Annam. The commemoration ser- 
vices take place at the same times, but without 
heterodox practices. Burial is once for all ; there 
is no exhumation. 

(h) Folk-tales — A very competent judge, A. 
Barth, 1 gives the following appreciation of the 
Cham tales published by Landes : 

* Le fonds de ces r6cits eat tin merveilleux 6tra nge, fait 
d’ammisme et de magie, Bans aucun all i ago mythologique ou 
thdologique Une ou deux fois seulement on voifc intervenir un 
seigneur Alwah ( = Allah) ... A c0t6 d’une duretA et d’une 
apathie de sentiments extremes, on y trouve des traits d'une 
sensibility exquise Le [conte] no x . rappellepar plusieurs 
endroits le conte 6gyptien des deux frfcres et il oontient aussi 
les donn£es essentielles de Oendnllon et des 6preuves de Psych6. 
Non moins curieux est le no. v , “Les ruses du Li6vre.” Ce 
conte, qui est 4galement connu au Cambodge et en Annam, et 
dont plusieurs donn6es se retrouvent aussi dans les Jdtakas , 
est une de ces s6nes de fables reli6es les unes aux autres et 
enchass6es dans un cadre commun, dont l'lnde par ait avoir 
fourm les premiers modules * 

Literature. — E. Aymonier. Les Tchames et leurs religions , 
Pans, 1891, 1 L6gendes historiques des Chams/ in Excurs et 
reconn vol xiv, no 82, ' Premiere 6tude sur les inscriptions 
U hames/ in JA, Jan.-Feb 1891, and Qramrnairede la langue 
chame, Saigon, 1899 , Aymonier-Cabaton, Diet dam-francats , 
Paris, 1906 ; A Bergaigne, ‘L’anuen royaumede Camp&aans 
l’lndo Chine, d’aprfcs les inscriptions/ in JA, Jan 1888; A. 
Cabaton, Nouvelles recherches sur Us Chams , Pans, 1901, 
‘L’wscription chame de Bi6n-hok/ in Bulletin de VEcoU 
ft ancaue d'Extr&me-Orunt, iv. [1904] 687-690, and ‘ Lea Chams 
de rlndo-Chine/ in Be v. colonials , v [1906] 821-334 ; E. M. 
Durand, ‘ Les Chams Bams/ * Notes sur une cremation chez les 
Chams/ ‘Le temple de Po Ram 6 k Phanrang/ ‘Notes sur les 
Chams/ in Bull de VEcoU franc, d' Ext. -Or. Hi. [1903] 64-62, 
447-464, 697-603, v. [1906] 868-386; L Finot, r La religion 
des Chams d’aprfes les monuments/ ib. !. [1901] 12-26 , A. 
Landes, ‘Contes tjames/ in Cochinckme fran$aise Excur- 
sions et reconnaissances, xiil. 29 [Sept -Dec. 1886], Saigon, 1887; 
H. Parmentier, ‘ Caract&res g£n£rauxde l’archltecture chame/ 
ib i [1901] 246-268 ANTOINE CABATON. 

1 Revue critique , no. lx., 27th Feb. 1888, p. 101. 
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CHAMARS (total number, 11,137,362 at Census 
of 1901). — i. HISTORY. — i. Name,-— The name 
Chamdr , Chambhdr, or Charmakdr ( fem. Chamann , 
Chamdin) is derived from the Skr. charma-kdra , 

4 a worker in leather/ In the Madras Presidency, 
to which they have migrated from the Central 
Provinces, the Cham&rs are also known as Ckamura 
(Cl, 1901, vol. xv. pt. i. p. 149). In some districts 
of R&iput&na they are called Bolas (ib. vol. xxv. 

E . 147). Cham&rs frequently conceal their identity 
y giving only the name of their sub-caste, e.g . 
Jaiswdra or Kori (ib. vol. xni. pp. 145, 182). The 
name Mochl (Muchi or Muc' chi), though, as will 
be shown below, it generally denotes a difference 
of occupation or of religion from that of the 
Chamars, is sometimes applied indiscriminately to 
the latter (Cl, 1881, vol. lii. p. ciii ; 1901, vol. vi. 
pt. i. p. 388, vol. xxvi. A, p. 196). The Cham&rs 
themselves derive their name by tradition from a 
princess named Ch&mu (W. Crooke, TC ii. 170), or 
from Nona or Lona Chamarin , a deified witch (Sher- 
ring, Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. i. pt. iv. p. 392). 

2 . Origin and territorial distribution. — (a) 
Origin. 1 — The great majority of modern writers 
upon the subject regard the Cham&rs as having 
been of low caste from the very first. Sherring, 
indeed, accepted the traditional view of Manu on 
the ground that their clearly defined caste pre- 
judices were evidence of their semi-Br&hmamcal 
origin. His judgment was influenced by the fact 
that he had met with several Chamars of high-bred 
appearance, and by the prowess of the Dos&dhs, 
whom he considered to be a subdivision of the 
Chamars, when they fought under Clive at Plassey 
(op. cit. vol. i. pt. iv. p. 392 ff.). Yet the dark 
complexion of the Chamars is so generally recog- 
nized as distinguishing them from Br&hmans that 
it has given rise to the Hindi proverb, 

Karid Brahman, qora Chamdr, 
hike sdth na utamye par, 
which may be freely rendered, 

4 If the Br&hrnan be black, if the Cham&r be fair, 
Let the wise when he crosses a river beware,’ 
i.e. a fair-skinned Cham&r is so rarely seen that 
his appearance is uncanny and bodes no good 
(Elliot’s Gloss l. 71 ; Cl, 1901, vol i p. 545). 
Sir William Hunter, describing the Cham&rs of 
Oudh, says * ‘ Always on the verge of starvation, 
their lean, black, ana ill-formed figures, their stupid 
faces, and their filthy habits, reflect the long 
degradation to which they have been hereditarily 
subjected’ (IGI, vol. x. p. 499). Whenever deli- 
cate and refined features and a fair complexion 
are seen in a Cham&r, they should, W. Crooke 
thinks, be attributed to intercourse in recent times 
between the Cham&rs and higher castes ( W Crooke, 
TC ii. 169 ; see also Cl, 1901, vol. xiu. p. 184). 
The view has been advanced by E. B Alexander 
that the Chamars of Gorakhpur in N.W. Prov. 
were originally the retainers of the Aryan invaders 
rather than themselves the invaded aborigines 
(Gazetteer N.W. Prov. vol. vi. [1881] p. 359). 
Nesfield, who regards function, and function only, 
as the foundation upon which the whole caste 
system of India was built up, classes the Chamars 
among the artisan castes of the age preceding 
metallurgy, and thinks that they have sprung out 
of several different tribes like the Dorn, Kanjar, 
Habura Cheru, etc., the last remnants of which 
are still without the pale of Hindu society (Caste 
System of the N. W. Prov. § 49). Risley classifies 
the Chamars amongst the Aryo-Dravidians, of 
which they represent the lower strata, as the 
Brahmans do tne higher; and in this he appears 

1 For traditions relating to their origin, see Manu. x, 8, 11, 86 
in SBE xxv. 403 f., 411 , Sherring, op. cit vol. i pt. iv. p. 392 ff ; 
W. Crooke, TC H. 169 f ; Cl, 1901, vol, xxi. p. 124; Elliot’s 
Gloss, i 69 f. 


to have the support of anthropometrical dsit&(TC 
l. 175 f. ; Cl, 1901, vol. i. pp. 499, 500, 503). 

(b) The home of the Chamars is in Bih&r and the 
United Provinces, but they are steadily migrating 
to Bengal, where there is no indigenous caste of 
skinners, tanners, hide-dealers, and cobblers, to 
compete with them in their multifarious occupa- 
tions (Cl, 1901, vol. vi. pt. i. p. 388; R. N L. 
Chandra, Tanning, etc., p. 2 ). They are also 
firmly established and numerous in the Panjab, 
Central India, the Central Provinces, R&iput&na, 
and Bombay (see Ethnographical Map in Cl, 1901, 
vol. i. , Appendix). As one goes south, the Cham&rs 
decrease in number, their place being taken by 
leather-working castes of purely Dravidian origin, 
as the Shakkiliyar in Tamil districts, and the 
Madiga in the Telugu country (Census of Berar, 
1881, p. 149; Cl, 1891, General Report, p. 199, 
vol. xiii. p. 301, vol. xxv. pt. i. p. 254 f., 1901, 
vol. i. p. 545, vol. xxiv. pt. n. p. 537 ; C.M.S. Intelli- 
gencer, Aug. 1900, p. 576 tt. ; A. Cliatterton, Mono- 
graph on Tanning . . . in Madras Presidency, 
pp. 13, 15). In estimating the numbers and im- 
portance of the Cham&rs, it is important to dis- 
tinguish between them and the great Mochi sub- 
caste. This distinction is not racial, but either 
occupational, social, or religious. The occupation 
of the Mochis is the making of shoes and other 
articles from the leather that has been prepared 
by Chamars ; hence their name, which is derived 
from the Skr. mochika, ‘tanner,’ ‘shoemaker.* 
When a Cham&r forsakes his traditional occupation 
and becomes a shoemaker, he frequently changes 
his caste name to Mochl, and thus proclaims his rise 
in the social scale (Gazetteer N.W. Prov. 1875, 
vol. ii. p. 182; Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. §607; 
Cl, 1891, vol. xxiv pt. i. p. 437 f., 1901, vol. xiii. 
). 184, vol. xviii. p. 470). In the west of the Panj&b, 
lowever, the distinction is one of religion the 
Musalm&n Chamdr, though only a tanner, calls 
himself a Mochl. The variations in the Census 
leturnsof Chamars and Mochis in the Panj&b in 
successive Census years may therefore be regarded 
as some index to the conversions from Hinduism 
to Islfim (Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. §604 ; A. J. 
Grant, Leather Industry of the Punjab , § 12 ; Cl, 
1881, vol. lii. p. ciii, 1901, vol. i. A, pp. 320, 338, vol. 
vi. pt. i. p. 388, vol. xxvi A, p. 196 , A. Cliatterton, 
op. cit p. 16). 

3 . Occupations. — The Census Returns for 1901 
show that Cham&rs are found to hold twenty-three 
distinct occupations, of which the most important 
are agriculture and the vs orking of leather. The 
proportion of agriculturists to leather-workers is 
hen as nearly six to one, but it must be lemem- 
ered that such proportions vary with the season 
of the year, because the Cham&r is a ‘Jack of all 
trades’ (Cl, 1901, vol. 1 pp 189, 190, 217, 218, 521, 
vol. i. A, p 406 f.). The position of the Chamar 
engaged in agriculture has until recently been that 
of a serf, tied to the soil and transferred with it. 
When an estate was divided, no shaier would 
consider the partition complete until an adequate 
number of Chamars had been allotted to him in 
proportion to Ins interest in the land (Gazetteer 
N. W. Prov. 1875, vol. 11 . p. 396 ; IGI, vol. i. p 172, 
vol. x. pp. 71, 499; J. C. Nesfield, op. cit. § 49). 
Except m the Cawnpore district, the poverty of 
the Cham&rs is great ; many are unable to afford 
themselves even a blanket, and are obliged to 
protect themselves from cold by the use of a mere 
cloth stuffed, when they can get it, with cotton. 
One Chamar, on being asked now he passed the 
night with so little clothing, replied that he slept 
till the cold aw r akened him ; then he lit a few 
sticks and w armed himself till the fire went out, 
when he returned to his cot; and he repeated 
these proceedings at intervals till the sun rose 
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(IGI, vol. iii. p. 284 ; Gazetteer N. W. Prov . vol. iv 
p. 288; cf. W. Crooke, N.-W. Prov . of India , 
p. 273). Under British rule, the Cham&rs, though 
still the objects of contempt to Hindus and Sikhs 
on account of their traditional occupation, are 
emerging from their menial position ( IGI , vol. iii. 
p. 119; A. J. Grant, op. cit . §2). 

The Cham&r proper deals with the skin of 
animals at death, or even sooner. From time 
immemorial one of their perquisites has been the 
hide of any animal that dies ; and the temptation 
to hasten death by means of poison has frequently 
proved irresistible. 

Three principal methods of cattle-poisoning are in vojjue 
One of these is simply to give white arsenic wrapped in a 
cos tor-oil leaf, which is liked by the cattle. A second method 
is to grind the phuneht berry to a fine powder, and, having 
made a paste with water, to roll this into the shape of a long 
thorn, which is dned in the sun till it is hard, and then pressed 
into the head or neck of an animal. The third device is to 
wake a poisonous snake bite a piece of rag wound round a 
pointed stick, which is then forced into the anus of a cow or 
bullock 

Public opinion, however, is now leading to the 
expulsion from caste of Chamars detected in these 
malpractices (Cl, 1901, vol. xvi. p. 232 ; W. Crooke, 
TC, vol. ii. pp. 172, 190, 191 ; H. H. Risley, TO 
ii. 98 f.). The hide of an animal, when by fair 
means or foul it has been obtained, is tanned by 
the Chamar, who places it in a pit, covering it 
with water containing lime and impure carbonate 
of soda ; after ten days it is taken out, and the 
hair is removed with an iron scraper. It is then 
sewn up m the form of a bag and filled with bark 
solution, and, after hanging from a tree or stand 
for five days, it is considered to be sufficiently 
tanned (W. Crooke, TO ii. 191). 

The remaining occupations of the Chamars range 
between the ‘learned and artistic professions ’ 
(13,565 in Bengal) and the ‘personal, household, 
sanitary, indefinite, and disreputable occupations ’ 
(8102). The large number of the former class 
bears evidence to the influence of Western educa- 
tion in breaking down the barriers of caste, and 
enabling the industrious to rise in social position. 
Throughout the country nearly every office has 
its Mochl employed as a clerk, and handling pens 
and paper instead of hides and refuse (Cl, 1901, 
vol. l. A, p. 406 f. ; A. Chatterton, op. cit. p. 16; 
A. J. Grant, op. cit . § 3). In their degraded 
occupations, which include the removal of dead 
bodies, the execution of criminals, the beating of 
drums at marriages and other festive occasions, 
the Cham&rs infringe upon the functions of Dorns 
and Pariahs (see Pariahs) (Sherring, op. cit. vol. i. 
pt. iv. p. 393 f. ; Cl, 1901, vol xm. p. 182, vol, xvi. 
p. 232). The Chamar women act as the raidwivcs 
of the village, and perfoim menial tasks for the 
wives of the men whom their husbands serve 
(W. Crooke, op. cit. n. 175, 190). 

4. Social organization.— -(1) The sub-castes of 
the Chamars are reckoned by some wi iters as 
seven, by others as numbering more than three 
thousand. Each locality where Chamars are 
numerous possesses its seven sub- castes, but these 
do not correspond to those of another district ; the 
division into seven is purely arbitrary, and is clue 
to regard for the sacred number, not to any 
historical cause (Balfour, Cyclop. of India, p, 645 f. ; 
Elliot's Gloss, i. 70 ; W. Crooke, TC 11. 172 ; Cl, 
1891, xxi. 62-62e). In Gwalior, as the smaller 
sub-castes of Chamars are included in the larger 
ones, a man may with truth call himself by the 
name of either. A Chamar must marry outside 
the smaller sub-caste (gotra) and within tne larger 
sub-caste (Ichap); the distinction, therefore, between 
main sub-castes and minor ones is. that of exogamy 
or endogamy (Cl, 1901, vol. xxi, p. 124; cf. A. 
Lyall, Asiatic Studies *, 1st ser. pp. 156, 174 ff. ; 
Census Punjab , 1881, vol. i. § 608). In Bengal, 


however, the intermarriage of all sub-castes is 
forbidden, and the infraction of this rule renders 
the offender liable to a fine (Cl, 1901, vol. vi. pt. i. 
Appendix, p. xlvi). The following are amongst 
the most important of the sub-eastes of Chamars : 

(a) The Jaiswdra. — Many of these are servants, 
but their high position is evidenced by their carry- 
ing burdens on their heads, not on their shoulders ; 
any neglect of this custom would render a man 
liaole to be out-casted. They supply most of our 
syces, and, one of their objects of worship being a 
halter, any Jaiswdrd who ties up a dog with this 
implement has to pay a fine. Their name is 
probably derived from the old town of Jais (Slier - 
nng, op. cit. vol. i. pt. iv. p. 393 ; W. Crooke, TC 
11 . 173). 

(b) The DhyLsiya or Jhusiya. — These are allowed 
in some districts to intermarry with the Jaisw&ra ; 
in Mymensingh and Shah&b&d they are held to be 
superior to all other sub-castes. Their primary 
occupation is that of shoe- and harness-makers. 
Their name is probably derived from a village 
called Dhdsi or Jhusi (Elliot's Gloss., vol. i. p. 70 
[Beanies' editorial note is corrected in Sherring's 
Hindu Tribes and Castes, vol. 1. pt. iv. p. 394]). 

(c) The Jdtua, Jatia , or Jatiya — This sub-caste 
is most numerous in the neighbourhood of Delhi 
and Gurgaon. They are despised by other sub- 
castes, on the ground that they work m horse- and 
camel-hides ; but, on the other hand, their employ- 
ment of Gaur Brahmans for priestly services, 
instead of degraded Chamdrwa Brahmans, gives 
them the position of the highest sub-caste of 
Cham&r. Their name is either tribal, and marking 
some connexion with the Jdts, or functional, ana 
derived from the word jat, meaning a camel - 
grazier (Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. § 608; W 
Crooke, TC ii. 173). 

(d) The Chandars, Chandaurya — The mem be is 
of this sub-caste work only in prepared leather. 
In Hiss&r and Simla they are the principal sub- 
caste of the Cham&rs, and hold an important place 
in the caste throughout Rajput&na. They claim 
to be descended from Chdnura, the famous wrestler 
who was slain by Kjr§na (Census Punjab, 1881, vol. 
i. §608; W. Crooke, TC ii. 172 f. ; Cl, 1901, vol. 
xxv. p. 147). 

(e) The Harale Chamars. — These are found 
chiefly m Berar. Their name is derived from 
Haralya , the primeval Cham&r who, when Maha 
Muni’s supply of hides ran short, is said to have 
shown his devotion to Mah&-deo (see below, p. 353 b ) 
by stripping off a piece of his own skin and making 
out of it shoes for the god (Census of Berar , 1881, 
p 149). See artt. Dosadhs, Koris, Rai-DAsIs. 

(2) For particulars concerning the self-government 
of Chamars by their paiichayat, see Islam (in 
India); Beames, in Elliot’s Gloss., vol. i. pp. 279- 
282 ; Camb. Mission to Delhi, Occ. Paper, No. 7, 
p. 13 f. ; B. H. Baden-Powell, The Indian Village 
Community, p. 24 f. ; W. Crooke, TC 11. 175 i. ; 
Cl, 1901, vol. vi. pt. i. App. p. xlvi. 

(3) We have seen above now intimate is the 
connexion between the existence of sub-castes and 
the character of marriage regulations . The general 
laws of exogamy and endogamy admit of qualifica- 
tion in various grades of society, and the nearer 
we approach to primitive conditions the less stereo- 
typed do such regulations become. Thus in the 
case of the Cham&rs we find that the sub-caste of 
DhUsiya is allowed to intermarry with the Kanau- 
liya, and the sub-caste of Cnam&rs with the 
Dosadhs Their rules of exogamy admit of similar 
expansion ; the descendants from a common stock 
are called daydd, and are not allowed to inter- 
marry, but the limitations of the daydd itself are 
defined with a latitude which corresponds to the 
wishes and prejudices of those concerned, and the 
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payment of a fine will cover any but the 
gravest irregularities (A. Lyall, op. cit. p. 163 ff. ; 
W. H. Macnagliten, Principles of Hindu and 
Mohammedan Law*, p. 63 f. ; W, Crooke, TC ii. 
174). The practice of infant marriage is on the 
increase. The age of the bride varies from three 
to eight years. At N&sik, however, the marriage 
of the poorest Chamar males does not take place 
till they reach the age of thirty or thirty-five, 
whilst girls wait till they are fifteen or sixteen 
( BG , vol. xvi. p. 69). The form of marriage is the 
dsura (lit. ‘spiritual,’ Manu, iii. 21, 31), m which 
the consent of the father of the bride is obtained 
for a pecuniary consideration ( BG , vol. xv. pt. i. 
p. 357). Polygamy is discouraged, although, when 
a wife proves to be barren, the panchayat will 
sanction bigamy. The re-marriage of widows is 
fully recognized, except amongst those Chamars 
who have risen in the world. This is m accordance 
with the prevailing custom of the lower castes ; for, 
as recent inquiries have shown, out of 40,000,000 
Hindus, 30,000,000, or 75 per cent, permit and 
even encourage this practice. Widow-re-mamage 
is indeed a most important factor in the develop- 
ment of the country ; for, in very unhealthy tracts, 
at any rate, the oflspnng of 4 virgin ’ brides is barely 
sufficient to make up for the wastage by disease 
and to maintain the population ( W. Crooke, N. W 
Prov. of India , p. 228 f.). A Chamar widow’s first 
choice is a younger brother of her late husband. 
If she marries outside her own caste, it knows her 
no more, nor can she lay claim to her late husband’s 
estate (W. Crooke, TV, vol. ii. p. 177 f ). 

ii. RELIGION . — The religious systems to which 
the Chamars adhere form the subject of separate 
ai tides, and these should be consulted for informa- 
tion in regard to general principles. It will be 
necessary here to tieat of these faiths only in so 
far as they are illustrated by the Chamar people 
in orthodox or unorthodox directions ; by those 
who follow the old paths, and by those whose 
struggle for religious freedom brings to light the 
fetters by which they are bound. At the Census 
of 1901 the following returns were made of the re- 
ligions of Chamars and Modus (Cl, 1901, vol. i. A, 


pp. 279, 299) : 

ChamAu 

MocilT. 

Hindu 

11,043,093 . 

. 531,925 

Aninnst 

938 , 

54 

Musa l man , 

16,992 . 

. 475,540 

Sikh . 

76,263 . 

54 

Jain 

57 . 

. . 239 

Buddhist . 

19 . 

. 


11,137,362 

1,007,812 


The term 4 Animist’ has in this table little more 
than a negative value ; it shows that the 992 
persons thus returned did not regaid themselves as 
members of any verbally defined creed (Cl, 1901, 
vol. i. p. 349). On the other hand, the border-line 
between Animism and Hinduism is so shadowy 
that the latter may be said to include the former, 
and the numbers professing each may be combined 
(ib. p. 357 ; W. Crooke, A". IP. Prov . p. 240 f.). 
The remarkable omission of Christians from this 
table is probably to be accounted for by the fact 
that Christian missionaries instructed members of 
their congregations to return themselves as Chris- 
tians without stating their previous caste (Letter 
from Rev, Dr. Weitbreclit of the C.M.S. ; and J. 
S. Dennis, in East and I Vest, Oct. 1905, p. 459). 
Thus in the Census Returns there appears no 
return of a Christian Chamar, and there is no 
means of ascertaining how numerous these may bo. 
An account of some Chamar Christians is given 
below. 

z. Hinduism. — (a) Objects of veneration . — The 
worship of such inanimate objects as the rapi, or 
vol. iii. — 23 


tanner’s knife, the plough, and the halter appears 
to be little more than a pious recognition 01 these 
implements as instrumental to the support of those 
who use them. This worship is readily transferred 
to such objects as pens, paper, sealing-wax, red 
tape, and ink, when these become the means of 
gaining a livelihood. The reverent fear of desecrate 
ing other inanimate obiects may be associated 
with totemism, as in the case of the Harbana 
Chamars, who, being connected in some way with 
a bone ( hadda ), will not wear bones in any shape 
or form (Cl, 1901, vol. i. p. 357 f. ; J. C. Nesfield, 
op. cit. § 49 ; W. Crooke, TC 11 . 173, PR ii 158). 

From the worship of inanimate objects we pass 
to the worship of malignant spirits, foremost 
among which are the 4 godlings of disease.’ Of the 
seven sisteis who are supposed to control small- 
pox, one of the most malicious is named Chamdriya, 
and can be propitiated only by the ollermg of a pig 
by a Chamar or other low-caste priest. Her name 
may point back to a time when bmall-pox made its 
greatest ravages amongst the Chamars, and its 
numerous victims were transformed into spirits of 
evil ; for persons who die m any sudden or unusual 
way are supposed to undergo the change and to 
require propitiation (W. Crooke, TC 11 . 189, PR 
1 . 129). Whatever the illness may be, it is attri- 
buted to an evil spirit, who must needs be identified 
by a sorcerer and appeased by the offering of an 
appropriate sacrifice. 

The worship of the spirits of the departed, when 
these have been lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
is a step towards the recognition of benevolent as 
well as malignant spirits, and is closely connected 
with hero-worship. The soul of a dead husband is 
worshipped by Ins widow under the name manupja 
deva , or ‘ man-god ’ ; offerings of clothing are made 
to him, and sometimes a pig is sacrificed 111 his 
honour (W. Crooke, TC 11 . 189). The Chamars, 
with other low-caste Hindus, worship the five 
Pandava brothers under the name Panch Fir, and 
in the form of five wooden pegs fixed m the court- 
yard of the house (PR 11 206). The primeval 
Chamar, Mahadeo, is worshipped by tjie Chamars 
of Berar on a Sunday in the month of Sravan ; and 
Guga (or Giigga) Pir and Chanu are also regarded 
by the Chamars as being semi -divine (Census 
Berar, 1881, p. 149 ; Cl, 1891, pp. 104, 115). Every 
locality possesses its own minor deities; but, as 
Animism becomes transformed by philosophy into 
Hinduism proper, there is an increasing tendency 
to merge the innumerable lesser gods m the greater 
ones, and to worship the general principles of 
creative or destructive power rather than each 
local manifestation of the same. This is show r n m 
the adoption of such names as ParameSvar , 4 the 
Supreme Being,’ or JagUvdr, ‘ the Lord of the 
World,’ and by the worship of the greater gods 
and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon, as, e.g., that 
of Kali, goddess of destruction, whom the Bengal 
Chamars invoke to favour them with a murrain, 
and consequent rich harvest of hides (W. Crooke, 
TC ii. 184 ; Cl, 1901, vol. i. p. 357 ; R. N. L, 
Chandra, op. ext. p. 18). The Chamars also 
occasionally worship the sun, moon, and fire, and 
at the Panchamyan festival offer milk and parched 
gram at the hole of the domestic snake ( W. Crooke, 
op. cit ii. 185). 

(b) Priesthood . — Of the Chamars, the Jatia sub- 
caste alone has the privilege of employing high- 
caste Gaur Brahmans, and this only in some parts 
of the Panjab (Census Punjab, 1881, vol 1 §§ 294, 
608). Other Chamars have to content themselves 
with the ministrations of low-caste Brahmans or 
of priests of their own caste. Just as the higher 
castes of Brahmans form groups corresponding in 
social and religious status with those to whom they 
minister, so are the low-caste Brahmans who serve 
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the unclean castes subdivided according to the 
social position of their clients. Thus the sub-caste 
of Br&hraans who act as the purdhits (‘family 
priests ’) of the Cham&rs are known as Chamdrwa 
Brahmans or Gurras , and, although they wear the 
sacred thread and will not eat with those whom 
they serve, yet they are not admitted to the house 
of a high-caste Hindu (Sir A. Lyall, op. cit. p 
175 f. ; PNQ, vol. 1 . p. 237; Cl, 1901, vol. l. p. 
545, vol. xvii. p. 316). 

The lower sub-castes of Chamars have, in place 
of Chamdrwa Brfthmans, masands , who correspond 
to the gurus (‘leligious guides’) of high-caste 
Hindus. These masands often belong to the 
Chamftr caste, and in some districts are allowed to 
marry their disciples ( PNQ , vol. l. p. 237 ; Census 
Punjab, 1881, vol. i. § 294 ; Cl, 1901, vol. xvn. p. 
166, vol. xxv. p. 147). The Chamars (Chambhar) 
of the Deccan call their priests bhdt. The bhdt 
is a Chnmar, and eats with them, though they do 
not eat with him. In the marriage ceremony he 
beats a drum, repeats holy verses, and accepts a 
fee of about 5s. ( BG , 1880, vol. xii. p. 1 14 f. ). In 
addition to the established priesthood, the Chamars 
recognize and employ professional astrologers, or 
jyotish ; these have no definite constituency, but 
usually serve about 100 families, and receive from a 
quarter to three-eighths of the fee oflered to the 
Br&lupan (Cl, 1901, vol. l. p. 199 ; BG, vol xv 
pt. i. p. 355 f.). In the Nftsik district the spiritual 
guides of the Chamars are known as bava. The 
head bdva goes on tour once a year with one or 
two men, who with their cymbals accompany their 
leader’s devotional songs. He is greatly respected 
by the Chamars of the district, and on their con- 
senting to keep the three rules of conduct, viz. 
to abstain from stealing, cheating, and adultery, 
he admits them to discipleship by bathing and 
reciting the initiatory verse: ‘He (i.e. God) is I. 
This is our true charm for avoiding the eighty- 
four million wanderings’ (BG, vol. xvi. p. 70). 

(c) Religious rites. — The ntes which are connected 
with the three epochs of human life — birth, mar- 
riage, and death — illustrate in concrete form the 
geneial beliefs which have been specified above. 

Previous to the birth of a child the spirits of the 
departed are invoked, with promises of offerings, 
to vouchsafe an easy delivery ; but, not relying 
wholly upon intercession, the relatives of the 
mother take the precaution of burning an old shoe 
and of hanging thorny blanches of the bel tree in 
the doorway to scare away the spirits of evil. On 
the night of the sixth day after the birth the 
woman sits up all night and worships §asti, or 
Chhathi, the goddess of the Sixth, with an ottering 
of cakes made of barley- flour and rice boiled with 
sugar. For the first twelve days a cutting instru- 
ment of iron is kept near the mother and child, 
probably, as is still the case amongst some Teutonic 
people, for protection against evil demons. When 
the child is about six months old, it is named by a 
senior member of the family, and is fed for the 
first time upon grain. Between the ages of five 
and seven it is initiated by the boring of its ears, 
and after this must conform to the caste rules in 
regard to food (W. Crooke, TC n. 178). 

Marriage ritual likewise bears witness to the 
belief in ever-present spirits. The marriage cere- 
mony of the richer Cham&rs is that called shadi, 
charh, or charhaua, whilst that adopted by the 
poor is the dola . In the shddi marriage vanous 
cakes are offered on the second day to the spirits of 
the departed. A ‘ wave ceremony ’ is performed by 
the bride’s mother to ward off evil spirits, and for 
the same reason she smears her daughter’s eyelids 
with lamp-black, and hangs a necklace of beads 
about her neck. The actual marriage is performed 
by the bride and bridegroom walking five times 


round a plough-beam, which is fixed in the centre 
of a pavilion ; a goat or ram is then ottered to 
Paramehtar, ‘the Supreme being.’ In the Bombay 
Presidency a post of salai (Boswellia thurifera) 
wood takes the place of the plough-beam and is 
surrounded by twenty-one earthen pots (BG, 1880, 
vol. xii. p. 115). The ceremonies in a dola marriage 
commence with the worshipping of a drum (dhot), 
which is afterwards smeared with a paste of 
turmeric and rice, and marked with five stripes of 
vermilion. To the beat of the drum the women 
march to a neigh homing field, where tho^ senior 
woman worships Dharti Mata, or Mother Earth, 
and digs up five spadefuls of earth, which are then 
brought home and placed in the couityard. In 
the same place are set an earthenware jai full of 
water, a plough-beam, and a gieen bamboo. The 
actual marriage takes place at night. The names 
of the bride and bridegioom and of their ancestors 
are recited, the jar is worshipped, and offerings are 
made to a fire lighted beside it and to another fire 
sacred to the household god (W. Crooke, TC li. 
180-183). When a married girl attains the age of 
puberty she is tatued ; the object of this rite 
appears to be not only a further initiation into the 
caste, but to secure her identification in the next 
world (PNQ, vol. l. p. 224 ; PR ii. 32). 

Theie is much variety of custom amongst 
Chamars m theii disposal of the dead In tne 
Pan j&b, ci dilation is usual, whilst in Raj pu tana 
the dead are buried in Sirsa and Hissar ; indeed, 
both practices are adopted mdiilerently, even by 
members of the same family. In the Bombay 
Presidency married people are cremated and the 
unman led are buried (BG, vol. xn. p. 116). 
Pecuniary as well as religious considerations have 
considerable weight; some poor Cliam&is, on 
account of the cost of cremation, content them- 
selves with scoiching the face of the corpse, which 
is afterwards buried (Census Punjab , 1881, vol. i. 
§ 294 ; W. Crooke, TC ii. 183). The ashes after 
cremation, and the nails of the fingers and toes, if 
the corpse be buried, aie committed to a stream 
which, whether actually a tributary of it or not, is 
regarded for the purpose as identical with Mother 
Ganges (ib.). On the day after the cremation an 
earthen pot full of milk and rice-gruel, with a 
pitcher of water, is placed outside the house of the 
deceased, for the use of the disembodied spirit. On 
the third day cakes of barley-floui are oflered to it, 
and on the tenth day this offering is repeated, and 
members of the caste are fed. During these ten 
days water is poured daily upon some stalks of 
grass planted near a tank, to serve as an abode for 
the homeless spnit. The repetition of the offerings 
and the number of feasts given to the caste depend 
upon the wealth of the family. The belief in 
the aimless wandering and subsequent purposeful 
transmigration of the soul, to which these cere- 
monies bear witness, is, however, by no means 
universal amongst the Chatnars. Many of them 
believe that the soul at death passes immediately 
to heaven or to hell ; and the unique event of death, 
winch makes all life’s incidents of joy and sorrow 
alike seem small, appears to sweep aside the thought 
of a multiplicity of spirits, and to make for a 
creed which, though very vague, is yet monothe- 
istic in its nature. The cry of the mourners as 
they accompany the bier to the grave is Tu hi hai! 
Tamne paiaa kia , aur Tamne maria, ‘ There is but 
Thou ! Thou hast given and Thou hast taken 
away’ (Census Punjab, 1881, vol. i. §294; W. 
Crooke, TC ii. 183 f. ; BG, 1884, vol. xvii. p. 169). 

( d) Theistic sects . — Of the Chamars of the Central 
Provinces more than 50 per cent belong to the 
Satndmi sect, which was founded, or reformed, by 
the Cham&r visionary, Gh&zi Das, about A.D. 1820 
(see SatnXmis). Many Cham&rs — their exact 
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number is not known on account of a confusion of 
names in the Census returns — belong to the ltai 
Dasls, another sect which owes its origin to a 
Chamar (see Rai DXsIs). A third sect, to which 
many Chamars belong, is the Sivanarayan which 
soma modern writers identify with the Rai Dasls 
(see Siva NXrAyanis). 

2. Islam.— The Census returns of 1901 show a 
total of 492,532 Muhammadan Chamars, of whom 
475,540 claim to be Mochis. When once a Chamar 
has been admitted as a Muhammadan, he becomes, 
in regard to all religious privileges, the equal of 
Muslims of the highest social position ; Islam there- 
fore offers a road towards emancipation from the 
thraldom of caste (Census Punjab , 1881, vol. l. 
§ 294 [contrast § 607] ; E. Bickers teth, in Camb. 
Miss, to Delhi , ‘ Occ. Paper,’ No. 5, p. 4f.). This 
fact may partly account for the rapid increase in 
the number of Chamfir converts from Hinduism. 
In the Panjab the proportion of Muhammadan to 
Hindu Chamars increased from 1 per cent m 1881 
to 2 $ per cent in 1891 (A. J. Grant, op. cit. § 12 ). 
The line of demarcation between Hinduism and 
Islam is not so clear in some country districts as in 
the great cities ; ignorant Muhammadans are found 
to adopt various Hindu rites and customs, and tins 
laxity must make the transition from Hinduism to 
Muhammadanism less difficult (E. Bickers teth, 
loc, cit. f p 6). 

3 . Sikhism (at 1901 Census, 76,263). — Many 
Chamars are followers of ltam Das, the third Guru 
in succession from Nftnak Singh and the constructor 
of the famous tank at Amutsar. It is not possible 
to ascertain their number with any degree of 
certainty, on account of their being confused in the 
Census returns with the Rai Das! Chamais. The 
Ram Dasi Chamars are true Sikhs, and take the 
pdkuly 1 e. the rite of initiation into the Sikh 
community. The Sikhs being even more stuct in 
their reverence for the cow than are the Hindus, 
the Chamars are admitted to membership only 
upon their exchanging the tanning industry for 
weaving or similar occupation, and even after 
initiation they are not regarded by other Sikhs 
as their equals (H. H. Wilson, Select Works , li. 
127, 148 ; Census Punjab , 1881, vol. 1 . §§ 294, 606 ; 
Cl, 1891, pp. 145, 158). 

4 . Christianity. — As stated above, the Census 
returns do not enable us to estimate the number of 
Clnistians who were once members of the Cham&r 
caste, because caste finds no recognition in the 
Protestant Christian Cliui eh. Although there have 
not been such general conversions from amongst the 
Chamars as there have been from the coi responding 
caste of Madigas in S. India, where 10,000 became 
Christians m one year (E. R. Clough, While Sewing 
Sandals, p. vn), so that nearly 10 per cent of the 
population are now nominally Christian (A. Chat- 
terton, op. cit. p. 13), yet a very large proportion 
of the Indian Christians in the Panjab were once 
members of this degraded caste. This may be 
illustrated from the records of one Mission District. 
In Delhi and its immediate vicinity over 800 
Chamars accepted the Christian faitn when the 
famine of 1877-78 gave the Christian missionaries 
occasion to show that goodwill towards men is an 
integial pait of the Christian creed. The number 
of these converts, however, was reduced when they 
found that membership of the Church necessitated 
separation from caste and the surrender of caste 
privileges and heathen practices. This was brought 
home to them on the adoption by the Cambridge 
and S.P.G. Mission of a policy of modified segre- 
gation of converts. Instead of inviting the Chamar 
Christians to forsake their own neighbourhood and 
to establish themselves around the Mission Com- 
pound, the missionaries settled a few of the most 
earnest-minded men with their families in a bash , 


or little square of houses, in the midst of the 
dwellings of their caste-fellows. The Christian 
tenants of this basti were, as a condition of tenancy, 
obliged (1) to observe Sunday as a day of rest ; (2) 
to use Christian rites exclusively at birth, marnage, 
and death ; (3) to abstain from the use of charas , 
an intoxicating drug. The experiment was speedily 
justified, for the impossibility of practising Hindu- 
ism on the principles of Christianity was now felt 
by all concerned. A pahehayat was summoned to 
determine the relationship between Chnstian and 
other Chamars, and it was decided to 4 sift out’ 
the Christians and to expel them from the caste. 
The crucial test adopted was the worship of a jar 
of Ganges water. Tlie moral com age of the fiist 
five Christians to whom the test was applied failed 
them ; they raised the water to their heads and by 
this act abjured the Christian faith. The sixth 
Christian, a man of some position, who had there- 
fore the more to lose by his decision, was true to 
lus new faith in spite of great piessuie. After 
three or four more had followed his good example, 
the meeting was broken up, as it was realized that 
the number of staunch Christians was so great that 
to cut them off from caste-communion was too 
senous a step to be taken at once. As time 'w ore 
on the Hindu Chamars showed no inclination to 
dissociate themselves officially from their Christian 
biethren ; but the discipline of the Church had in 
1887 reduced the number of its adheients in Della 
and its vicinity from 1000 to 700 (Camb. Miss, to 
Delhiy ‘Occ. Paper,* No. 7). Since that period, 
both by the re -admission of the lapsed and by fresh 
conveisions, the number of Chamar Christians has 
slowly but steadily increased, and in 1906 the 
number in connexion with the S.P G. and Cam- 
bridge Mission alone was nearly 1200 . 

Literature — B. H Baden- Powell, The Indian Village 
Community , London, 1896 , E Balfour, Cyclopaedia of India , 
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Nos. 5 and 7 (1883 and 1884), Census of Berm , 1881 , Census of 
India , 1881, 1891, 1901 , Census of the Punjab , 1881 , R. N. L. 
Chandra, Tanning and Working in Leather in the Province of 
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Frank Lillingston. 

CHANCE. — The word ‘chance* is derived from 
the Latin verb caderCy ‘ to fall,* and gets its specific 
meaning from a particular reference to tlie fall of 
dice. The derivation of the word thus suggests 
at once the illustration which most completely 
expresses its significance. For, in the throw of 
dice, the result m every instance is due to chance, 
in the sense that no uniformity of sequence be- 
tween antecedent and consequent can possibly 
be discoveied, however carefully and patiently 
one may experiment with the various conditions 
involved. The conditions, indeed, are too com- 
plex to admit of any exact determination ; so many 
elements must combine in order to produce a 
certain specific result that our powers of analysis 
are wholly incapable of detecting them. 

Chance, therefore, may be defined as a complex 
of causal elements, in vliich indefinitely various 
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combinations are possible, and each distinct com- 
bination yields a distinct result. Inasmuch as 
theie is no possibility of knowing what particular 
combination may occur, there is no possibility of 
foiecasting the precise effect which may follow. 
The relation between specific combinations of 
causal elements and their corresponding effects 
is not only unknown, but must ever remain un- 
known, because the conflicting or conspiring 
forces which enter at random, now into one com- 
bination and again into another, are too many 
and too various for human intelligence to calcu- 
late. Consequently, there is no basis whatsoever 
for the definite calculation of any future event. 
But, while definite calculation is impossible, an 
estimate of general tendencies is quite within the 
scope of our capabilities. Hence arises the doc- 
trine of chances, or the theory of probability. 
Such a theory is grounded fundamentally upon 
the mathematical theory of combinations. It is 
possible to ex pi ess the chance of any event so 
far as to indicate the number of combinations 
^hicli normally tend to produce that event, in 
companson with the number of combinations 
which tend to produce some other than the event 
in question. The chance of any event oceurnng, 
theiefore, such as that of any particular fall of 
dice, may always be represented m terms of a 
latio whose numerator indicates the number of 
combinations capable of producing the event, and 
the denominator the total number of combinations 
both favourable and unfavourable. Moreover, m 
any set of complex circumstances chance is re- 
duced to a vanishing point in all cases in which 
any uniformity of sequence may have been estab- 
lished And uniformity of sequence always ap- 
peals whenever all the other combinations than 
those favourable to the happening of ail event 
are rendered impossible. Suppose, for instance, 
with ‘loaded* dice ‘double sixes* legularly ap- 
pears, whatever may be the chaiacter of the 
th low, there is the ready inference that all other 
combinations of causal elements except those cap- 
able of piodueing ‘double sixes* have been effectu- 
ally eliminated. So also the introduction of a 
definite purpose at any tune into a gioup of 
vauonsly combining causal possibilities immedi- 
ately reduces all these possibilities to zero, except 
the one designed event. If one draws at random 
a card from a pack, the chance of its being any 
pieviously designated card is, of course, expressed 
by the ratio But if one examines the pack in 
order to select a definite caid, eveiy one of the 
other 51 possibilities is at once eliminated by 
this process of definite intent. Pm pose, by its 
essential nature, tends to uniformity ; and, by 
producing uniformity, it makes chance disappear. 
The activity of will is alw ays destructive of chance. 

There are certain fallacies which are often 
attached to the concept of chance. Perhaps the 
most common is that a chance event is an un- 
caused event. Chance is defined loosely and 
vaguely as something which happens without a 
cause, when what is meant evidently is that 
chance is something which happens without our 
knowledge of the cause definitely determining it. 
Chance is an idea which is m no sense whatever 
opposed to that of causation, but merely to that 
of a uniform causal relation. 

Another fallacy has its roots in the superstition 
that chance represents a sort of whimsical fate, 
or, it may be, writ large as FATE, which arbi- 
trarily metes out its good or ill fortune to helpless 
mortals whose happiness and even destiny are 
brought under this capricious control. Chance, 
however, is not a deity ; and any superstitious 
sentiment must give place to a simple matter-of- 
fact characterization of chance as a complex set 


of causes, too intricate and too involved to admit 
of definite determination. 

There is still another fallacy, which insists that 
games of chance, and all forms of gambling, based 
as they necessarily must be upon chance, are wrong, 
because there is in all such cases an appeal to the 
unknown, and therefore in every turn of chance 
one is tampering with occult forces with which it 
is not becoming or permissible for man to deal. 
This, too, is a relic of a superstition which has 
always clouded leoson. Chance as such has no 
moral significance whatsoever. It is not immoral, 
but simply non-moral. Chance happenings be- 
come immoral solely in consequence of the uses 
to which they may be put. And the failure to 
appreciate this has, m many quarters, discredited 
the real argument against gambling, by raising a 
false issue and confusing the essential with the 
unessential. No evil principle can lurk in the 
simple fact itself of a chance event, whether it 
be the casting of a lot, the fall of dice, a hand 
at cards, 01 the turn of a wheel. The phenomena 
of chance, however, it must be conceded, lend 
themselves peculiarly to the practices and devices 
of the gambler's art, and therefore are brought 
into ill repute through association with methods 
whose immoral taint rests wholly on other grounds. 

Literatijrb — The standard work on the subject of Chance is 
J. Venn, Logic of Chance 3 , London, 1888 , also G. B Airy, 
Theory of Errors of Observations i», London, 1879 , A. de Morgan, 
Essay on Probabilities, London, 1838 , Laplace, Essax phil sur 
les probability, Paris.1840 , J. W. Lubbock, Treatise on Proba- 
bility, Loudon, 1844 , R. A. Proctor, Chance and Luck, London, 
1887 , W. A. Whitworth, Choice and Chance , London, 1901 , 
L. A. J Qu6telet, Letters on the Theory of Probabilities, 
London, 1840 , I. Todhunter, History of the Mathematical 
Theory of Probability , Cambridge, 1865 , G. H. Joyce , Prin- 
ciples of Logic, London, 1908, and the standard works on 

Logic. John Grier Hibben. 

CHANDRAGUPTA. — I. Chandragupta 
Maurya (c. 322-298 B C. ), the founder of the Maurya 
dynasty, was the giandfather of Asoka ( q.v .), and 
the first empeior oi pai amount sovereign of India, 
which at the time of Alexander’s invasion (326, 
325 B.C.) was parcelled into a multitude of petty 
States, not subject to any controlling authority. 
Chandragupta, a relative, apparently illegitimate, 
of the Nanda king of Magadna (S. Bihar), having 
incurred the displeasure of that monarch, lied to 
the Pan jab, where, as a young man, he is said to 
have met Alexander. After the death of the 
latter (June 323 B.C ), the exile put himself at 
the head of certain frontier tribes and defeated 
the Macedonian garrisons. He effected a revolu- 
tion in Magadha, the premier State of India, de- 
posed and Killed his Kinsman, the Nanda king, 
and seated himself on the vacant tin one. lie 
organized a vast army, with which he overran the 
greatei portion of India. It is known that lie 
held effectively the peninsula of Sura^tra (Kathi- 
awar) on the western coast, and it is probable 
that his sway extended as far south at least as the 
Naimada (Narbada) river. When Seleukos Nik- 
ator attempted in 305 B.C. to lecover the Indian 
conquests of Alexander, he was successfully op- 
posed by Chandragupta, who compelled him to 
cede a large part of Ariana, west of tlie Indus, and 
to enter into a matrimonial alliance. These 
advantages were purchased at the small cost of 
five hundred elephants. After the conclusion of 
peace, Seleukos (303 B.C.) sent Megasthenes as his 
envoy to the court of Chandragupta at Patali- 
putra (Patna). Although the description of India 
written by Megasthenes has been lost, numeious 
fragments of his work have been preserved (ed. 
Schwanbeck, Bonn, 1846, tr. by M‘Crindle, 1877), 
which probably include all the most valuable 
passages. His statements continued to be the 
principal source of European knowledge of India 
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down to modern times. The Greek observers noted 
with interest the superficial peculiarities in the 
mode of life of the Br&hmans and ascetics, but, 
not being qualified to distinguish the various sects, 
failed to record particulars with precision sufficient 
to enable their readers to realize the state of 
religion in the time of Chandragupta. We are in- 
formed that the Brahmans ‘ wiap up their doc- 
trines about immortality and future iudgment and 
kindred topics in allegories, after the manner of 
Plato ’ (Strabo, xv. 1 . 59) ; that they frequently 
discoursed of death, and so forth ; but such gener- 
alities do not make any definite impression on the 
mind. The writers’ vague descriptions indicate 
that the Brahmans and ascetics of the olden time 
were much the same as they are now. Clemens 
Alexandrinus ( c . 200 A d.) seems to be the first 
Greek author to mention Buddha (B o6ttcl) Ac- 
cording to Jain tradition, Chandragupta abdicated, 
retirea in 297 B.c. to Sravana Belgola in Mysore, 
and died there as a Jain ascetic twelve years later, 
by voluntary starvation. 

2 . Chandragupta I , founder of the Gupta 
dynasty (A.D. 320- c. 335), was king of Magauha 
(S. Bihar), and extended his dominions as far east as 
Piayaga (All&hab&d). The Gupta era, of which 
the year 1 ran from Feb. 26, A.I). 320, to March 13, 
321, probably was instituted to commemorate his 
coronation. He was an oithodox Hindu in 
religion, and his reign marks an early stage in 
the reaction of Br&hmanical Hinduism against 
Buddhism which characterizes the Gupta period. 

3 . Chandragupta II., of the Gupta dynasty, sur- 
named Vikramaaitya, grandson of Chandragupta 1 , 
reigned from c. 375 to 413 A D. He conquered 
Malwfi, and Sura^tra (Kathiawar), and so became 
lord paramount of all India north of the Nai- 
badS. river. Fa-hien (A.D. 399-413), the Chinese 
pilgrim, spent several years in the dominions of 
Chandragupta 11 , and formed a very favourable 
opinion of the merits of the government Al- 
though the sovereign was himself an orthodox 
Hindu, specially devoted to the worship of Visnu, 
the Buddhist religion was exercised without hin- 
drance, and its adherents were numerous, rich, 
and influential. All respectable persons ordinarily 
followed the Buddhist rules of conduct, and ab- 
stained from taking life, dunking wine, and eating 
onions or garlic. The Buddhist monasteries were 
liberally endowed with royal grants, and alms were 
freely bestowed on the monks. Notwithstanding 
the prosperity of the Buddhist church, and Fa- 
hiems apparent blindness to the change which was 
taking place, it is certain that the restoration of 
the Br&hmanical religion to popular favour, and 
the associated revival of the Sanskrit language, as 
distinguished from Piakrit, made rapid progress 
during this reign. 

Literature. — The Greek notices of India are collected in 
M*Crindle*8 works, especially Ancient India as described in 
Classical Literature (London, 1901). A full account of the 
three Ohandraguptas will be found in Vincent A. Smith s 
Early History 0 / India 2 (Oxford, 1908) 

Vincent A. Smith. 

CHANGE. — Change is so elementary and so 
comprehensive a conception that it is difficult to 
define it. Probably the best way, howover, to 
approach the meaning of the term is to indicate its 
kinds, that is, to give its logical divisions. In 
this way we may reach its essential characteristic. 
There are four general types of change. They are 
( 1 ) Qualitative change ; ( 2 ) Quantitative change ; 
(3) Local change; and (4) Formal change. It is 
possible to include the last three types in the 
general conception of Spatial Change, which we 
might subdivide into quantitative, local, and 
formal. Quantitative change can be divided into 
expansion, contraction, detrition, and accretion. 
The first two are consistent with absolute identity 


of the subject expanded or contracted, and the 
last two involve some addition or subtraction of 
matter. None of them necessitates local change 
or motion of the subject, from a static position as 
a whole. Local change is convertible with motion, 
and means that, whatever other changes accom- 
pany it, the whole alters its position m space. 
Formal change is a change of shape, and may con- 
sist with eveiy other type of change except local. 
Qualitative change is a change in the qualities or 
properties of a subject, and may consist with a 
static condition, quantitative, local, and formal It 
is illustrated m chemical action and composition. 

All changes take place in time and space They 
are thus events in substance. Time and space do 
not change, but are conditions of all change, except 
that qualitative change may take place without 
quantitative, local, or formal change But no 
change can take place without involving time, and 
there are no changes m which a difference of time 
is not involved. Persistence in time is not change 
but stability. 

In its most comprehensive sense, then, change 
is any fact, event, or action which is contrasted 
with rest or stability, and involves some element 
of difference either 01 quality, space, or tune. 

It is the fact of change that suggests all inquiries 
into causes, whether these inquiries be spoken of 
as scientific or philosophic. Curiosity regarding 
causal agency begins with the discovery of change 
and terminates m explanation No question of 
explanation would everanse but for this departure 
from an inactive condition of tilings, unless we had 
other reasons to suppose that mere existence was 
also caused. Change represents the dynamic, as 
rest or inertia represents the static, side of things, 
and hence obtains the credit of instigating scien- 
tific and other curiosity Consequently it is the 
indication of the existence of new phenomena in 
the world order, and is the condition of the very 
existence and conception of progress usually ex- 
pressed in the process of evolution. 

In an earlier period of reflexion it was ‘motion’ 
that was supposed to demand explanation, and so 
was the centre of speculative mtciest But the 
fact is that the term was then more compre- 
hensive than it is now, as will bo appaient in the 
study of those ancient systems of philosophy which 
turned on this conception. Green thought, in its 
earlier development, did not clearly and always, if 
ever, distinguish between the ideas of motion and 
change. The term Klvyais did duty foi both con- 
ceptions, and the consequence was that some 
confusion occurred in various philosophic theories. 
Aristotle seems to have been the first to recognize 
the equivocal character of the term, and m his 
distinction gave rise to that limitation of the 
concept ‘motion’ which has ever since confined it 
to that of local change or change of place, so that 
qualitative change became a distinct phenomenon. 

The difficulty created by the confusion of motion 
and change was apparent in the conflict betw een 
the philosophies which regarded ‘ motion ’ as 
caused and those which regaided it as eternal 
and uncaused. Theistic and creationist specula- 
tions possessed a weapon of some force against 
philosophers like the Eleatics who denied all 
change and motion, but Democritus and Epicuius 
robbed these of their vantage ground by making 
‘motion’ eternal, this conception having been 
accepted as reasonable or possible from the philo- 
sophy of Heraclitus. With ‘ motion ’ uncieated or 
uncaused, there was nothing left apparently for 
scientific curiosity. But the distinction of Aristotle 
opened the way to the admission that motion 
might be permanent while change of some kind 
still existed to be accounted for. Philosophic re- 
flexion thus survived, and the confusion of the 
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two schools ultimately resulted m the modification 
of the doctrine of inertia, since the resolution of 
the equivocation in the conception of ‘ motion ’ or 
change made it necessary to conceive one as pos- 
sibly eternal and the other as only ephemeral. 

In early Greek thought, inertia, not a speculat- 
ively recognized concept, did not mean what it 
means in modern scientific parlance. It denoted a 
state of inactivity or rest, not the inability to 
initiate a change whether of motion or rest. The 
consequence was that any observed action might 
have its cause placed within or without the subject 
in which it appeared, according to the disposition 
of the observer. Not having any doctrine of 
gravitation like the Newtonian with which to 
reckon, ancient speculation thus enjoyed consider- 
able liberty m the application of internal causes 
to the phenomena of nature, as a study of its 
philosophic systems abundantly illustrates. It 
was natural, taking ordinary sensible experience 
as the guide, to suppose that weight, an intrinsic 
property of matter, should give rise to motion, and 
m fact the atomic systems of the time so con- 
ceived the case. In ordinary reflexion, motion, 
not distinguished from change, was conceived as 
having a beginning in time, and the normal con- 
dition of things was supposed to be that of rest 
But in the absence of an idea of attraction or 
gravitation, self - motion became a conceivable 
phenomenon, and, at least where vertical direction 
and a vacuum were supposed, was considered the 
natural state of matter. This conception involved 
the possibility of perpetual motion, and so com- 
bined the ideas of constancy and change in the 
same fact. So far as the phenomenon was thus 
conceived, it was either not caused at all or had 
no external cause ; and, as the conception of 
causality in subsequent ages became very largely 
convertible with external agency, wherever the 
idea was used at all, motion became conceivably 
an eternal and uncaused fact. The materialist 
thus had two presumably uncaused facts against 
the creationist point of view, and they were matter 
and motion. He admitted, however, as in the 
Epicurean swerving of the atoms from a vertical 
dnection attributed to free action other than 
giavity, that any deviation from the existing 
status required some additional cause to explain 
it, whether this cause were made internal or 
external. 

This intellectual situation produced two effects 
It admitted and widened the conception of change 
as a fact to be explained, and gave rise to a new 
conception of inertia which has come to possess all 
modem thought. As the conception of motion 
was made consistent with permanence, inertia 
could no longer indicate rest or inaction, but had 
to be made < convertible with inability to initiate 
change, whether of motion or rest, without the 
interposition of an external cause, and this in- 
ability was assumed to characterize matter. This 
made the idea compatible with the eternity of 
motion which the earlier conception did not 
recognize, but it left the mind free to inquire for 
causes m any change from any existing status quo 
of things, and this sufficed to give reason and 
character to scientific and philosophic curiosity as 
a quest for explanations. Change became the 
comprehensive term for all facts or events demand- 
ing causes 

Change thus becomes the basis upon which all 
causal speculations rest, and motion will not figure 
in the case except as a change of direction or as 
a phenomenon conceived as beginning in time. 
Whether the causes sought are internal or ex- 
ternal, free or determined, will depend upon the 
extent to which the doctrine of inertia is applied. 
If matter is wholly inert, that is, unable to initiate 


change, the cosmos must remain in a given con- 
dition, unless external intervention occurs to 
cause any assumed or known change from the 
statu# quo. This conception was the assumption 
on which the Aristotelian primum mobile was 
accepted, though its inertia was assumed to follow 
after an initial impulse and no continuous causal 
agency was supposed. Hence the vantage ground 
of the theistic and deistic point of view. But, if 
inertia is not assumed as an absolute condition of 
matter, internal forces may be conceived as the 
cause of change and a deus ex machina excluded 
os unnecessary. Whatever cause for change was 
supposed would have to be immanent, and possibly 
a creatio contmua — certainly so, if change were 
constant. In mechanical physics the doctrine of 
inertia still prevails, and external causes are sup- 
posed to initiate change or motion, though no 
effort is made to trace tne causal agency beyond a 
given point. Spatial, including quantitative, local, 
and formal, changes are the phenomena to be ex- 
plained. In chemistry, qualitative change is the 
phenomenon to be accounted for, and some relation 
to internal causation is conceived which does not 
seem reducible to mechanical agency, and so a 
question as to the absoluteness of inertia is 
suggested by it. Whether we shall ever reach the 
conclusion for final or teleological causes will de- 
pend upon other facts than mere change. The 
adjustment of a variety of means to an end not 
naturally the result of any one agency is necessary 
here. But the existence of internal causes, once 
assumed to account for any change whatever, or 
any movement towards a result, will leave the 
way open for analogies with human action for the 
explanation of real or apparent adjustment to 
organic ends in nature as reflecting intelligent 
direction of causes, the changes involved being so 
complicated as to suggest intelligence as well as 
internal agency. 

LitBRATURE.— R. Adamson, Development of Modern Philo • 
sophy , Lond. 1903, vol i. part v. ch u. ; B. P. Bowne, Meta- 
physics, revised ed , N.Y. 1902, part l ch. ni ; L, T Hobhouse, 
Theory of Knowledge , Lond 1896, part ii. ; Shadworth 
Hodgson, Metaphysic of Experience, Lond. 1898, vola i and n , 
Lotze, Metaphysic, Eng tr , Oxf. 1884, books l and ii ; Schopen- 
hauer, The World as Will and Idea , Eng tr , Lond 1883-86, 
vols i and n , Taylor, Elements of Metaphysic, N Y. 1904, 
book ii. ch v These works give a sufficient discussion of 
‘change,’ and fairly discuss the topic from different points of 
view The most recent book on the subject is D. P. Rhodes, 
The Philosophy of Change, N.Y. 1909 

James II. Hyslop. 

CHANGELING.— i. Definition and character- 
istics. — A changeling may be defined as the child of 
a non-human race left in place of a human child 
which is stolen away from its mother by members 
of that race. Adult changelings (below, § 6) are of 
a different character. In general, the changeling 
may be the child of fairies or elves (Biitish Isles, 
France, Italy); of dwarfs, elves, or under-eaith 
folk (Germany, Scandinavia, and among the Slavs 
and Wends); of various nature-spirits — water- 
sprites, nixes, wood-folk, wild women, laumes, etc. 
(Hungary, Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, Holland, 
Lithuania) ; of Nereids (Greece) ; and, m most of 
these regions, of a witch or some other demoniac 
creature ; or, travelling beyond the European area, 
of a variety of beings who w ill be considered later 
(§ 7 )* 

The equivalent terms for * changeling ’ are: Welsh plentyn - 
newxd, German Wechselbalg , Swedish oytmgar, Finnish luoti, 
Polish odmemk, Lettish laumes apmamytas, Bohemian podwr - 
znec , while the Latin form cambiones appears in a 16th oent. MS 
(see Grimm, Teut. Myth. pp. 468, 1421, 1764) 

The changeling is not always in reality a fairy child Occasion- 
ally it is a stock with the appearance of a child ( FLU ii 107), 
but more usually it is an adult member of the fairy folk, who 
has assumed that form, as many tales show (cf § 3 ) Probably 
this is a later development of the idea, the changeling being a 
child in what may be regarded as the more primitive versions 
The idea might arise from the belief that fairies, etc , could 
assume different forms (cf. the Arab jinn—in many respects 
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equivalent to fairies — who transform themselves from baby to 
giant form, etc., JAI xxix. [1899] 258, 269), but m some cases 
the adult is reduced to child form by a process of beating and 
squeezing (Oralgie, Scandinavian Folk-lore, Paisley, 1896, p 
148). In an Icelandic tale the changeling is the husband of the 
fairy who stole the human child (Arnason, Icelandic Legends , 
1864-66, p. 448). 

A changeling was usually detected by its appear- 
ance. It was ill-favoured or deformed, with thick 
neck and large head ; it seldom ceased crying when 
under observation, and was, to all appearance, 
imbecile (cf. Luther’s description of a changeling 
seen by him, in his Table-Talk). It had also an 
abnormal appetite, quantity not quality being 
regarded, but in spite of eating so much it nevei 
grew or throve. Sometimes, Iiowever, as in the 
Manx case seen and described by Waldron ( Descr . 
of Isle of Man , 1731, Douglas, 1865, p. 29), while 
abnormal m appearance and incapable of move- 
ment, the changeling never spoke or ciied, and ate 
little. Again, when it thought itself unobserved, 
a changeling would frisk and dance and show every 
sign of merriment. At other times its appeal - 
ance was normal, but it would exhibit abnormal 
musical powers or capacity for work. The stories 
of changelings, wherever found, show that the act 
of exchange took place when the human child had 
been left unguarded for a moment, or through the 
helplessness of the mother, or by some trick on the 
part of the fairy thieves, or because the usual 
precautions against them had not been taken ; the 
theft took place before the child had been baptized. 

2. Precautions against the exchange.— Fairies 
being regarded as pagans, one group of precautions 
against tnen kidnapping was of a Christian char- 
acter. Thus, an enectual method was to place a 
Bible, or a prayer-book, or a leaf of either, in oi 
near the craale. Other religious objects — a rosary, 
a cross, or the like — might be used in this way. 
Player, a pious ejaculation, the utterance of a 
Divine name, or blessing oneself, would cause the 
fames to drop the child either inside or outside the 
house, if they had succeeded in seizing it But, 
above all, baptism was effective, for once the child 
was baptized the fairies’ power over it was gone, 
as it had now ceased to be outside grace ; in other 
words, it was no longer a pagan, and could no 
longer be liable to the attacks of non-Christian 
beings (see Baptism [Ethnic], § 13, and cf. a song in 
D’Urfey, Wit and Mirth , London, 1819-20, 1 . 322, 
where a child * Must be christened that very morn, 
For fear it should die a pagan’). This semi- 
theological explanation has taken the place of 
ideas connected with ethnic customs ot name- 
giving, baptism, and purification, by which various 
dangers menacing the child from spirits, demons, 
etc., or even danger arising from him in his tabu 
state, are neutralized, and before the performance 
of which he is sometimes regarded as not quite 
human (cf. an instance among the hill tribes of 
Central India, where, until the performance of the 
rites of hair-shaving or ear-piercmg, the child is 
regarded as a bhut, or devil, JAI xxvm. [1899] 
246). More purely magical is another set of pre- 
cautions. Among these the custom of carrying 
fire round the child, or having a light in the room 
until it is baptized, to keep off spirits and fairies 
from mother and child, is analogous to similar 
pagan practices (cf. SBE xxiv. 277 ; Martin, 
l)estr . of West. Islands of Scotland 2 , 1716, p. 118 ; 
Crawley, Mystic Bose , London, 1902, pp. 10, 226), 
and is doubtless due to the primitive idea of the 
sacredness of fire. In one story a burning brand 
thrown at a fairy forces her to drop the child (Camp- 
bell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland , Glasgow, 1900, p. 81). Placing part of 
the father’s clothing in or near the cradle, or 
wrapping the child in it, is also used, and has 
analogies in ethnic custom, the idea being that the 


father’s influence protects the child through the 
proximity or contact of his clothes (cf. Crawley, 
op. ext. p. 427). Equally eflective was it to place 
iron in some shape or form — utensil, tool, or weapon 
— in the cradle, on account of the well-known dis- 
like of non by fairies, etc. An obnoxious odour in 
the room, e.g. that of an old shoe burning in the 
fire, was useful because of the fairies 5 dislike of 
strong odours. Or, as in the Highlands, the door- 
posts were sprinkled with urine kept for washing 
purposes (Campbell, op. cit. p. 36). Tracing a 
magic symbol, e.g. a pentagon, on the cradle was 
used m Switzerland ( Morgenblatt , 1865, Mo. 32, p. 
764). All these methods were eflective against 
every evil influence which might attack the child. 
Again, sheer force employed by either parent 
against the intruder would cause him to relinquish 
his evil purposes. 

3. Recovery of the stolen child. — Even after a 
considerable lapse of tune, it was possible for the 
stolen child to be recovered, and the various 
methods employed are described with remarkable 
unanimity in tales from the various European 
lands where the changeling belief is found. Taking 
the changeling to church, where the priest touched 
it, caused its disappearance, as is seen in an old 
Scots ballad (FLK 1 . 235). Flogging the change- 
ling and laying it in a ditch, whence it was taken 
by its kinsfolk and the human child returned, 
occurs in several tales. Sweeping it out of the 
house, laying it on a manure-heap, throwing it into 
a stieam, and placing it in a grave, aie methods 
found in other tales. Or, to staive or neglect it or 
to make it cry lustily was enough to procure its 
removal and the re-instalment of the real child. 
Or, again, it was threatened with death, or its 
head was chopped oil. Still more cruel was the 
subjection of the suspected child to fire. It was 
removed with red-hot tongs, or a cross w as signed 
on its forehead with a red-hot poker, 01 it was 
placed in the oven or pressed down on the glowing 
embers, in the hope that it would be destroy ed or 
would disappear. In tales exhibiting this method, 
the true clnld is returned, sometimes with the 
uttered reproach from the fairy that she had not 
treated it as the human mother had treated the 
changeling. 

There can be no doubt that in many cases deformed or sickly 
children, suspected of being changelings, were thus cruelly 
treated Cf actual cases in Ireland, where a child and a 
woman, believed to be changelings, were, one severely burned, 
the other roasted to death, in 1884 and 1893 respectively (see 
Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales , London, 1891, p 121 , FL vi 
[1895] 373) , and m Tiree, in 1878, a child was exposed on the 
shore for several hours by its mother, who thought it was a 
changeling {Celtic Magazine, Inverness, \ 111 [18b i] 253) 

In cases where the character of the child was 
uncertain, a stratagem was resorted to in order to 
discover its true nature. In one class of stones, 
with copious variants, the mother is advised to 
prepare food or boil water in one or several egg- 
shells, whereupon the changeling cries that he has 
seen many things (involving a great lapse of time), 
or has lived so long, but has never seen a sight like 
that. In another series a sausage is prepared, 
containing the carcass of a young pig, and set 
before the child. Here the formula is similar, save 
that he declares he has never seen a sausage with 
hide, hair, eyes, and legs. The intention is to 
make the changeling unwittingly betray Ins real 
nature. This is sometimes enough to cause his 
disappearance and the restoration of the true child, 
robably because of the belief that supernatural 
eings fear the discovery of themselves by mortals, 
as in the similar case of their name, which, when 
discovered, brings its owner within the power of 
the human discoverer. But in some cases the 
story adds that the changeling was threatened 
with cruel treatment, or was actually punished in 
some of the ways already described, before the 
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exchange was once more made. Simrock (Hand- 
buck der deutschen Mythol.*, Bonn, 1887, p. 436) 
asserts that the purpose was * to force him to laugh, 
for laughter brings deliverance * ; but, as Hartland 
(op. cit . p. 117) points out, the laughter-incident 
rarely occurs in the tales, and the betrayal of the 
changeling’s true nature by the admission of his 
age is rather in question here. In all such stories 
the changeling is not a leal fairy infant, and this 
may point to their being of later date (see § i). 

Examples of these tales, and of the formula in which his age 
is expressed by the changeling, will be found in Grimm, pp. 
469, 1421 ; Keightley, Fairy Mythology, ed. Bell, London, 1900, 
pp. 126, 366, 436, 473 , Campbell, Fop Tales of the W. Highlands, 
new eel Edin. 1890-93, il 67 ; Kamp, Danske Folke minder, 
Odense, 1877, p. 19 , Kristensen, Danske Sagen, 1891-6, i 1049 , 
Hartland, op cit d. 118 ff ; Scott, Minstrelsy , 1839, p. 218. 
The formula runs : ‘I've been in the world 1600 years, ana never 
seen that/ or * I have seen the egg before [it became] the white 
hen, and the acorn before the oak, seen it acorn and sapling 
and oak in Brez&l wood, but never aught like this/ or 4 1 have 
seen the wood in Tisb young three times over, but never the 
like of this/ etc. 

In other tales nothing short of a visit to fairy- 
land by the parents, usually armed with various 
articles disliked by the fairies, will suffice for the 
child’s recovery. Again, if the fairy child was 
treated kindly, this ensured similar treatment for 
the stolen child, and sometimes led to its lestoia- 
tion. 

4. Purpose of the theft. — This may be expressed 
generally in the words of Grimm (p. 468), that 
‘elves are anxious to improve their breed by means 
of the human child, which they design to keep 
among them, and for which they give up one of 
their own.’ The same motive underlies tne theft 
of human mothers or maidens to act as midwives 
to a fairy mother, to nurse fairy children, or to 
marry a fairy, which is found in a multitude of 
stories. Scarcely an example occurs in which the 
stolen child is ill-treated, and frequently, when it 
is restored, it remains lucky or skilful in some 
craft (Campbell, op. ext. ii. 57 ; Keightley, p. 300). 

This might seem to give some ground for Simrock’s theory 
(op cit . p 436) that the motive for the theft originally lay m 
the desire of the fairies to benefit human children, and that the 
more selfish motive was not ascribed until later, when growing 
enlightenment suggested to men that the once beneficent fames 
were falling into decay, and now, for self-preservation, resorted 
to the theft. This, however, finds little ground in the fairy 
superstition itself, and is not corroborated by the tales taken 
as a whole To make the child completely one of themselves, 
the fames may have been supposed to give it fairy food or to 
perform some nte, and hence a folk-belief mav underlie the 
lines of Beaumont and Fletcher ( Faithful Shepherdess , Act. i 
sc 2) in which they are described as dipping stolen children in 
a fairy well ‘to make them free from dying flesh and dull 
mortality ' At the same time, when the changeling was a fairy 
child and not an adult fairy, it had the advantage of being 
suckled by a healthy human mother. That this was an 
advantage is seen from the stones of stolen mothers already 
referred to (cf also Gervase of Tilbury, Otia Imper 111 86), and 
particularly m a Hessian tale where a woman struggles with a 
fairy who is stealing a child, which is not restored until the 
mother has put the fairy’s offspring to her breast to nourish it 
* with the generous milk of human kind ’ (Grimm, p 468) With 
this may be compared a Scots story in which a mother, nursing 
her child, is begged by a fairy to suckle her infant. The fairy 
disappears, leaving it with the woman, who finds rich garments 
and delicious foods by her side whenever Bhe awakes from sleep 
(Gromek, Remains of Fithsdale and Galloway , 1810, p. 802) 

Another folk-reason alleged for the theft is that 
the fairies may have good Christians among them 
at the day of judgment to assist their salvation — 
a question as to which they are often represented 
as standing in great doubt (FL vii. [1896] 163). A 
still more selfish reason for the theft may have 
been popularly believed, though it is probably 
of later origin : it was alleged that the fairies 
had to pay an annual or septennial sacrificial 
tribute out of their company, to the devil. This 
is found in the indictment of Alison Pearson, a 
witch, in 1588 ; in the ballad of Tamlane ; and in 
the tale of Thomas the Rhymer (Scott, Demonology , 
1898, pp. 109, 114, 130, minstrelsy , pp. 221, 231, 
423; FLR ii. 113), and it may be referred to in 
a Highland tradition mentioned by Hugh Miller 


(My Schools and Schoolmasters , ed. Edinburgh, 
1891, p. 259), to the effect that on an island in Loch 
Maree the fairy queen sat and gathered kain 
(‘tribute’) for the devil. Lady Wilde (Ancient 
Legends. 1887, i. 70) also refers to it vaguely as a 
current belief in Ireland. In the cases cited it is a 
human victim who is ottered ; and both Scott and 
Lady Wilde say that it is a popular belief that 
infants were stolen for this purpose. Witches 
were certainly alleged to steal and sacrifice infants 
to the devil (perhaps a traditional reminiscence of 
actual sacrifice by women in orgiastic rites to a 
goddess of fertility) ; and, as fairies were com- 
mingled with witches in late mediaeval belief, the 
custom may have been ascribed sporadically to 
them. Eating human infants is asserted of fairies 
in certain tales (Welsh : Rh£s, Celt. Folk-lore , 
Oxford, 1901, ii. 673; French: S6billot, Folk-lore 
de France , Pans, 1904-7, i. 229) — perhaps also a 
reflexion from witch-lore. 

In general, infants are in danger from female demoniac beings, 
or from witches (the two differing but little from each other), 
who injure, kill, eat, or change them The Jews feared Lilith, 
the night-demon, who was especially hostile to children, living 
on the blood of those whom sne slew (Sayce, Hib Lect [1887], 
1891, p 146, cf. also Blau, in JE viu 87 f) The lamia of 
ancient Greek myth, who murdered children because Hera 
deprived her of her offspring, passed into popular superstition 
as a demoniac being who sucked the blood of children, or was 
multiplied into the lamice , who devoured youths (Daremberg- 
Saglio, Diet 1880, iii 2, 908) These lamice survn e in modern 
Greek superstition as witch-like hags fond of children’s flesh 
(Bent. Cyclades , 1885, pp 98, 388) In ancient times children 
who died young were thought to have been carried off by the 
nymphs (Preller, Gr. Myth 4 , 1894, l. 666). The Graeco-Roman 
stnges, or owl-like bird monsters which tore the vitals of 
children and sucked their blood (Ovid, Fasti, vi 181 ff ), and 
the stngce , or witch-hags who flew by night and strangled and 
devoured children, replacing their bodies b> a bundle of straw 
(Petromus, ohs. 63, 134), resembled the lamice , and they still 
survive m Greece, Italy, and the east of Europe as witches of a 
similar character (the stngcla, strega , etc. [Garnett, Greek Folk 
Poesy , 1896, ii 467]) In mediaeval belief, demons, stnges , and 
lamice , as well as witches, were commonly supposed to draw 
infants from their cradles, to maltreat or roast them, to suck 
their blood, or eat them (Gnmm, citing mediaeval sources, pp 
1068-60, 1081, 1626) No charge was commoner in mediaeval 
witch-trials than that witches had stolen children and devoured 
them at the Sabbat; and the midwife, in ages when there wag 
a great mortality of children, was often regarded as a witch 
The witch may in this case be the survival of an earlier priestess, 
and the cannibalistic act the relic of ritual cannibalism and a 
sacrifice to a goddess of fertility. In many cases, however, the 
corpse of an unbaptized child was said to have been disinterred 
and eaten (see Heuss, La Sorcellene , Paris, 1871, pp. 47, 62, 66; 
Pearson, Chances of Death, 1897, ii. 21 ff , 32 , Scott, Demon- 
ology , pp 172, 281 , Gdrres, Du christliche Mystik, Regensburg, 
1842, bk 8, ch 16). Such beliefs survive in much later folk- 
superstition Italian peasants believe in witches who tear the 
faces of unbaptized children (Hartland, p. 99) In Servia the 
Hexen are especially fond of the flesh of young children (Ploss, 
Das Kind, Leipzig, 1884, i 113; Gnmin, p 1077) Russian 
peasants fear the Baba Yaga , a female ogre or a witch, who 
devours children (Ralston, Russian Folk Tales , 1873, p 106) , 
and similar beliefs are found throughout most European lands, 
while precautions resembling those used against the attacks of 
fairies are general. Similar deeds are ascribed to female demons 
resembling the lamice, and called devs, als, etc., in Georgian, 
Roumanian, Armenian, Coptic, andother Oriental tales (Wardrop, 
Georgian Folk-Tales , 1894, p 66 , Leland, Gypsy Sorcery, 1891, 
p. 64, Abeghian, Armen Volksglaube, Leipzig, 1899, pp 118- 
120 , Gaster, Grceoo-Slavomc Literature, 1887, p. 82). Outside 
Europe such beliefs are found among savage and barbaric 
peoples In Abyssinia the Werzelya is a Lilith who kills 
children ; in W. Africa witches catch children, cut out their 
tongues, and change their nature so that they become creatures 
called asikt (Nassau, Fetichism tn W. Africa, 1904, p 299). 
In India, among the Vadals, the birth-spirit m the shape of an 
animal is believed to devour the skull and heart of an infant on 
the fifth night after birth (PR i 265). and a similar belief is 
already found in the Ath&rvaveda (vii. 10 , see Whitney and 
L&nman, Atharva-Veda, Cambridge, Maes , 1906, L 896 ; Ploss, 
i 120). The Malays believe in a female vampire which sucks 
the blood of newly-born children (Skeafc, Malay Magic , 1900, p. 
327) Among the Ainus the legend of the goat-sucker embodies 
a belief in a child-stealing demon (Batchelor, The Ainu and 
their Folk-lore, 1901, p. 186). For an American Indian instance 
—a Cree child who turned Into an owl by night and ate other 
children— see Petitot, Traditions xndiennes, Paris, 1886, p. 462. 

>redi®val witches were also supposed to kill newly-born 
children, or to dig up the corpses of the unbaptized in order to 
cut off their fingers or hands for various magical uses. This is 
referred to by Shakespeare ( Macbeth . iv. 1. 30)— the 4 finger of 
birth-strangled babe * was one of the ingredients of the witches* 
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cauldron— and it is still a popular belief in Sicily (Grimm, p 
1073: Hartland, p. 100). Bobbers were also supposed to use 
the hands of children or adults as candles, the well-known 
'hand of glory' (Barine-Gould, Curious Myths, new ed. 1888, 

L 405 ff , Stoll, Oesenlechtileben in der V biker psychology, 
ipzig, 1908, p, 285). The salve, rubbed by witches on their 
bodies, in order that they might acquire magic power, was 
made of an unguent obtained dv boiling the body of an un- 
baptized child stolen from its cradle. 

5. Witch and diabolic changelings.— The witch, 
like the fairy, was also supposed sometimes to 
change the human child, obtaining entrance to the 
house in the form of a bird or an insect, unless the 
recaution had been taken of placing iron or a 
room beneath the pillow. Instances are found 
in Roumanian and Servian belief (Gerard, Land 
beyond the Forest , 1888, ii. 14; Ploss, i. 113; 
Leland, Gypsy Sorcery , p. 64). Such changelings 
may have been the oilspring of a witch and the 
devil. Sometimes the devil himself was believed 
to effect the exchange. Having carried off young 
maidens, he had intercourse with them anti kept 
them till they were delivered. A human child was 
then stolen by him, and the offspring of this union 
was put in its place (Thorpe, Northern Mythol ., 
1851-2, vol. ii p. xxi). Such changelings resembled 
the fany changeling in ugliness and abnormal 
appetite 5 they cried when touched, laughed at any 
evil in the house, and had a continual hiccup 
(Reuss, La Sorcellene , 71). Luther’s opinions m 
his Table-Talk on this subject are frequently cited. 
He firmly believed that the devil often changed 
infants, laying devils in their place. These had a 
gieat appetite, were very filthy, and wrought harm 
to the mothers. He describes one which he had 
seen at Dessau, and he strongly recommended that 
the changeling should be thrown into the river. 
These changelings, in Ins opinion, were masses of 
flesh without a soul. Such beliefs regarding dia- 
bolical changelings survived into modern times in 
Prussia and Lithuania (Ploss, 1 . 113, cf. Das Weib % , 
Leipzig, 1905, 1 . 569) ; but, in the old German 
legend of Zeno, the devil lmnself takes the form 
of the child which he had abstracted (Simrock, 
p. 483). 

In Slavonic belief, the nocturnal demon, Kikimora , is a child 
whose mother cursed it before its birth, and whom the devil 
stole from her womb The devil also carries off all children 
oxecrated by their parents (Tooke, Hist of Russia, 1799, 1 
100). Analogies to this are common m savage and barbaric 
superstition regarding stillborn children, etc., who become 
demons 

6 . Adult changelings.— The carrying off of men 
and women, especially the latter, by fairies, dwarfs, 
giants, or the supernatural personages of European 
and Oriental mythology, the detaining of them m 
their land, and, in the case of women, forcibly 
niairying them or compelling them to act as mid- 
wives or nurses, are commonplaces of folk-tales 
wherever found, while in many cases their rescue 
from their captors is the cause of the strangest 
adventures (cf. the English tale of Childe Rowland 
[Jacobs, English Fairy Tales , 1898, p 117], and 
see art. Fairy). We are here conceined with the 
theft only in so far as it illustrates the changeling 
superstition. Here it applies mainly to women in 
child-birth or before their churching, — a period 
when they were peculiarly liable to the attack of 
supernatural influences, — but theie are similar 
instances of girls and men being carried off and 
a substitute left in their place. To prevent such 
attacks on women in childbirth, precautions re- 
sembling those taken in the case of infants were 
usual (see § 2 ; Ploss, i. 110 ). As a rule, when a 
child was taken, a genuine changeling was left in 
its place, but in the case of an adult the substitute 
was generally an illusory appearance. Frequently 
it was a log of wood, to which was given the 
semblance of the woman’s corpse, or, less usually, 
of herself in life. This was also done when a 
man or girl was carried away. Other methods of 


substitution occur m certain tales. Occasionally 
a fairy woman, with the appearance of the stolen 
wife, was left (Campbell, 11 . 76) ; and a belief is 
also mentioned to the eflect that fairies take the 
substance and leave only the shadow, or steal 
the soul, leaving a fairy soul in its room (Scott, 
Minstrelsy , p. 217 ; Campbell, Superstitions of the 
Highlands . . . of Scotland, p. 32). llut whatever it 
be, the relatives are overcome by the power of fairy 
‘glamour,’ and believe it to be the living person, 
or his or hei corpse (for examples, see Scott, Min- 
strelsy, p 222 ; Curtin, Tales of the Fairies , 1895, 
pp. 8 , 23 ff. ; Campbell, Tales of W. Highlands, ii. 

61 ; Campbell, Superstitions, pp “ 38, 86 ; Hyde, 
Beside the Fire , 1891, p 95 ; Keightley, p. 392 ; 
Gregor, Folk-lore of the A. E. of Scotland, 1881, p. 

62 ; Thorpe, ii. 139). In some cases the fairies are 
seen cairying oil the woman ; she is rescued, and, 
after she is taken home, the illusory appearance is 
destioyed. But frequently the tales aie linked 
on to those of tl e • Dead Wife’ or ‘Orpheus and 
Eurydice ’ cycle — a dead wife rescued by her 
husband from the other world (see Descent into 
Hades [Ethnic]). AVheie the changeling is con- 
cerned, the illusory appearance of the corpse is 
buried, but the real woman appears to her husband 
in dreams, or is seen nursing her children. She 
gives directions regarding her recovery, sometimes 
involving her rescuer’s visit to fairyland These 
directions are not always carried out, 111 which case 
the woman remains a prisoner there. Where she 
is lecovered from the fairy realm, the stories bear 
a close resemblance to those of the rescue of the 
dead wife from the other world, showing, as in 
other cases, that in popular fancy there is little 
real distinction between the two regions (see Scott, 
p. 222 ; Halt land, p. 130 ff. ; Lang, ‘The Dead 
Wife,’ Murray 9 s Magazine, 1887, p 491 ; Mac- 
Culloch, CF, p. 43). Such tales are mainly of 
Scottish and Irish provenance ; but they also occur 
in Scandinavia, and sometimes the ‘ appearance ’ 
of the woman remains m life. The object of the 
theft was that the woman might act as nurse to 
her captor’s child, or, m the case of a gnl, as his 
wife or housekeeper. The Irish versions relate 
that the victim was first stiuck with a ‘fairy 
stioke/ and apparently fell ill and died (Curtin, 
pp 60, 66 ) ; this was also a current belief m the 
W. Highlands (Campbell, Superstitions , p 27). 

Cattle were also liable to be ‘changed ’ A cow was stolen 
and some substitute left in its place— an alder stock, an old elf, 
etc , with the appearance of the cow (Campbell, p 32 1 , Curtin, 
p 125) 

Similarly, when a witch stole a child, the parents were 
hindered by spells from seeing its disappearance , and when a 
witch went to the Sabbat, she left a log in her place by her 
husband’s side In bed (Reuss, p 39 , Grimm, p 1072) 

7. Origin of the changeling belief — (a) There 
is no doubt that this belief mu^t be ultimately 
connected with tlio primitive and savage idea, sur- 
viving m higher stages, that infants are peculiarly 
liable to the attack of spirits, demons, etc., with 
whom they are sometimes associated in nature 
before name-giving and purificatory rites take 
place (§ 2 ). The ritual precautions taken to avoid 
such attacks often bear a close resemblance to the 
European methods of keeping off fairies ; while, 
just as baptism was an efficacious remedy against 
fairies, so the rites referred to had a similai efficacy 
against spirits (see Baptism [Ethnic], § 13 ). Some 
examples of the savage and geneial idea of infants 
being in danger of spirits have been given (§ 4 ). 
Among the Veddas, with whom the arrow has a 
sacred significance, two arrows are placed before 
a sleeping child to guard it w hen its parents have 
to leave it for some time (L 9 Anthropoloaie t \, [1894] 
243). The Tones Straits Islanders believe in a 
female spirit who steals and eats children, besides 
getting rid of wives and personifying them (J A I 
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xix. [1890] 323). In Amboina a spiiit called 
Pontianak steals away infants (Riedel, De sluik - 
en kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua , 
The Hague, 1886, p. 68). The Abors of Assam 
think that the wood-spirits kidnap their children 
(Dalton, EthnoL of Bengal , Calcutta, 1872, p. 2*3). 
Among the Kalmuks, who believe in spints danger- 
ous to mother and child, the father runs out with 
a cudgel at a birth, to fight them (Floss, i. 112). 
(For other savage instances, see Macdonald, Afn - 
cana, 1882, l. 114,224; Halm, Tsuni-Goam, 1881, 

6 , 77 ; Powell, Wanderings in a wild Country [New 
ntain], 1883, p. 207. ) Similar beliefs were current 
among the Parsis, who employed elabozate rites to 
keep the spirits and othei obnoxious beings at a 
distance (West, SBE v. 316, 343, xxiv. 277). The 
Romans held that the woodland god Silvanus was 
dangerous to mother and child, who were protected 
by men striking the threshold w T ith axe and pestle, 
and sweeping it with a brush (Augustine, ae Civ . 
Dei, vi. 9), while the Greeks believed that children 
who died young had been earned off by the nymphs 
(Deeharme, Myth, de la Grice antique , Paris, 1879, 
p. 332). 

Innumerable examples of this universal belief 
might be given, while no incident is commoner m 
Marchen from all countries than that of children 
carried of! by ogres, giants, or other beings If, 
as can scarcely be doubted, such a belief was 
current among the ancestors of the various Euro- 
pean folk who hold the fairy creed, it was inevit- 
able that, when fairies, dwarfs, etc , came to be 
believed in, similar practices should have been 
ascribed to them, especially as they were in many 
cases nature-spirits in origin. This is seen by the 
fact that the changeling superstition is a fluid one, 
and is, as show n above, ascubed equally to fairies, 
witches, the devil, nature-spirits, and occasionally 
ghosts. Indeed, all the actions ascribed to 
fairies are also assigned m folk-belief to witches 
and spirits of all kinds. All alike aie in turn de- 
rived from a much earlier range of circumstances, 
in which vague spirits weie the prominent actors 
(see Fairy). In this connexion it is impoitant to 
observe that, among peoples with whom the belief 
is found that spirits, etc., aie harmful to children, 
the actual changeling superstition occasionally 
exists, probably apart from any influence exerted 
by European changeling stories. 

Many Yoruba tales resemble our changeling belief, though 
here the child is possessed by a spirit which makes it assume the 
form of a growuig boy and devour quantities of food The dis- 
covery is made by secretly watching the child Another class 
of spirits enter a child and eat all its food till it becomes emaci- 
ated and dies. In the former case beating the child drives the 
spirit out , m the latter, an offering is made to it, and iron rings, 
etc , are hung about the child’s body to keep the spirit away • 
but if this is not successful, incisions are made in the body, ana 
popper or spices put in them (Ellis, Voruba’Speakmq Peoples, 
1894, pp. 120, 111). Among the Shoshones the mountains of 
Montana are believed to be peopled by little imps called mnu/n- 
bees, who eat unguarded infants, leaving, instead, one of their 
own baneful race. Should the mother suckle it, it devours her 
breast and escapes, while she dies soon after, and, if not 
watched, is eaten up by her nursling (Nil in 157) A race of 
cannibal spirits, living under rivers and feeding on human flesh, 
especially that of children, was feared by the Cherokees. These 
spirits came unseen to a house just after daybreak, and if any 
one was found asleep, they shot him with invisible arrows and 
carried his body away, leaving m its place a shade or image of 
the victim, which awoke and acted as he did m life. This image 
had no life in it, and withered away in seven daj s, when the 
people buried it, imagining it to be the body of the real child or 
man (RBEW xix. [1900] pt. L 849). The belief also exists in a 
curious form in China. If a child’s soul Jea\ es its body in sleep, 
a demon soul may take its place, endangering the mother when 
Bhe suckles the child. To avert this demon invasion, the ashes 
of banana skin, mixed with water, are painted in the shape of a 
cross on the child’s forehead. The demon cannot recognize the 
body thus disguised, and flies off, affording an opportunity for 
the true soul to approach. But, to facilitate its entrance, the 
mark must be washed off, else the soul will not recognize its 
body, and death will follow (FLJ v. [1887] 225). Bedawi women 
with an emaciated child take it to a grave, and, laying it thereon, 
say * ‘ Oh, you inhabitants of the grave, come and take your son, 
and give me back my son 1 ’ The child is then left there for 


some time, and the rite is repeated for several days (FL xv 
11904] 848). Here the ghosts are supposed to have exchanged 
the child. (Laying the changeling in a grave was adopted in 
the W. Highlands as a means of getting rid of It [Martin, 
Western Isles, p. 11 8] ) In Armenia, shears are placed under 
the pillow at a birth, to keep off the spirit called Al. who tears 
out the woman’s liver, or changes and steals her child (FL xv. 
445) Similar changeling stones are told of vt Saps and devs in 
old Armenian and Persian myth and romance (see Armenia 
[Zoroastnan], § n 3 , Kelghtley, p. 17 ; Ploss, L 118). In modern 
Greece the nerevds, femme spirits of Nature, steal and replace 
a human child by one of their own fractious offspring (Abbott, 
Macedonian Folklore , Cambiidge, 1903, p. 125) , ana elsewhere 
in Europe, where nature-spirits take the place of fairies, the 
changeling superstition is also connected with them . e g. in 
Hungary (the water man or woman), in Moravia [the wild 
woman), in Bohemia (the wood woman}, in Lithuania (the 
laume ), etc. ^Ploss, i. 112-113). Thus the changeling belief, con- 
nected as it is with nature-spirits, demons, etc., may well have 
existed before it was connected with fairies 

(6) Why should children be so liable to the attack 
of spirits, fairies, and other beings? Their own 
and their mother’s helplessness no doubt made 
them easy victims of the beings mysteriously 
surrounding men, ever on the watch for a favour- 
able opportunity of doing them an injury. Again, 
the child, being in close contact with the mother, 
shared with her in the ‘ uncleanness, ’ the tabu 
state, into which the sexual crisis of childbirth 
brought her, and which made her * dangerous.* 
This, being an unnatural state, may have been 
thought to bring her and her child into closer 
relation with non-natural beings, and therefore to 
render them more liable to their attacks (we have 
seen that the unpurified, unnamed, unbaptized 
child has a demoniac or pagan character). Hence 
the various purificatory ceremonies which she and 
the child had to undeigo at once removed the tabu 
state and rid them of the danger of such attacks. 

(c) This, however, does not lully explain why the 
belief in a changeling should have arisen, lienee 
we must allow much to the play of human fancy 
and imagination, prompted by tne living belief in 
such terrors from outside evil influences of all 
kinds. Where it was believed that spirits, etc., 
actually stole children or did them harm, it would 
be an easy step for the parents to imagine that 
their child had actually been exchanged for the 
offspring of the supernatural thieves, especially 
where a child was emaciated or deformed, or did 
not thrive, or was especially fractious, gluttonous, 
or the like. Emaciation and fractiousness, as in 
the Bedaw 1 and Greek instances cited above, are 
specially regaided as proofs of the exchange. 
Again, where a child bore a real or fanciful re- 
semblance to the appearance popularly ascribed to 
any supernatural being, it would be easy to suppose 
that he actually w r as such a being. A hydro- 
cephalous child might well be regarded as a awarf 
changeling, dwarfs being supposed to have enormous 
heads; or, as Ploss suggests (i. 117, 119), a child 
with symptoms of cretinism would easily be looked 
upon as a changeling, the traditional form of which 
resembles that of a cretinous child. Reputed 
changelings, observed by Luther and by people in 
much more modern times, always have an un- 
natural appearance, which is due to disease or to 
physical abnormality. The belief once formed, 
many fanciful ideas, such as the changeling super- 
stition everywhere shows, would arise and become 
part and parcel of it. 

Nutt (Voyage of Bran. ll. [1897] 230 1 ) seeks to explain the 
origin of the belief in Ireland as (1) the form which the memory 
of the sacrifice of children C 4 one third of their healthy offspring ’) 
took when such sacrifices had ceased under Christianity. Tne 
children had been carried off by the powers of life, viz the 
fairies. Or ( 2 ), since sacrificial victims must be young, healthy, 
and vigorous, probably the sickly and ailing would be rejected. 
In folk-memory this was translated into the statement that the 
fairies had carried off the healthy and left in exchange the sickly. 
Though this may account in part for the Irish changeling belief 
(in Ireland the old gods were thought to have become a kind of 
fairies [see Celts, § v. J), it does not explain the belief as it is found 
elsewhere, since in general it is connected with the universal 
idea that infants are in danger from spirits, demons, etc. 
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(d) Nor can we oinit from a consideration of the 
changeling belief the possibility of its containing 
an element of actual fact, which did not originate, 
but served to strengthen, the superstition. When 
the territory of an aboriginal people was invaded 
by a conquering race, befoie the two finally came 
to terms, the former may have lived in seclusion, 
venturing forth by stealth to harry and raid 
their conquerors. Women and children would fall 
victims to them and would be stolen away ; nor is 
it altogether impossible that, when a cnild was 
taken, a deformed or weakly child of the aborigines 
would be left in its place, perhaps with a view to 
its being benefited by the care of members of the 
superior race. Many of the fairy and dwarf legends 
of northern Europe are eminently suggestive of 
actual fact, and m this sense fairies may once have 
been a real race, hostile to and tricking the invad- 
ing folk. Thus existing belief in spirits or other 
beings w ith traits akin to those of fairies would be 
merged in the later traditions of this actual race. 
This is not to say that the fairy belief originated 
wholly in traditions of an actual people, for it 1 ^ 
much more complex than that (see Fairy). Some 
have seen in such traditions lemimscences of 
an actual pygmy race in Europe (Floss, 1 . Ill ; 
MacRitchie, Testimony of Tradition , 1890 ; ef. 
Lang, Introd. to Kirk’s Secret Commonwealth , 1893, 
xx-xxv); nor is this altogether impossible, since 
certain archaeological lemams suggest it. In any 
case such traditions based on actual occurrence^ 
may have been handed down from the time of the 
conflict of Neolithic with Palaeolithic men, and of 
men of the Bronze with those of the Neolithic age 
Contiariwise, existing beliefs about supernatural 
beings would easily be alleged of any aboriginal 
secluded folk whose name, handed down to later 
generations, became more and more mysteuous. 

II H Johnbton {Uganda Protectorate , 1902, n. 513ff ) has 
cited some facts which lend support to this theory He shows 
that the pygmy races of the Congo region, with gnome-like 
appearance and tricky character, have some of the traits of the 
European dwarfs and fairies, and adds 4 It is sometimes related 
that when the Negro mother awoke in the morning, her bonm , 
big, black child had disappt ared, and its place had been taken 
by a frail, yellow, wrinkled Pygmy infant, the changeling of our 
stones ’ (op cit 51(5) 

See also Birth (Introduction) and Fairy. 

Litkraturb —Grimm, Teutonic Mythology , Loudon, 1882, c h 
17, E. S. Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales , London, 1891, ch 
6, H Ploss, Das Kind in Brauck und Sitte der Volktr , 
Leipzig, 1884, l 110 ff bee also most collections of European 
Matchen, J A. MAcCULLOCH. 

CHANNING.— See Unitarianism 
CHANT.— See Music 

CHAOS. — ‘ Chaos 5 comes from the same root as 
xd<TKu — the * yawning ’ space. According to Hesiod 
( Theog . 116), it was before all things and consisted of 
mist and darkness. From it w 7 ere begotten Ercbos 
and Night (see Gomperz, Grieck. DenJcer , 1896, i. 
32-80, 417, 430 f.), as w T ell as Love (ErOs) or Desire 
(Plato, Symp. 178 B). The Stoics, deriving the 
word from x^% explained Chaos as the elemental 
water (seliol. on Apoll. Rhod. i. 498), while in the 
Roman age it became the primeval matter out of 
which the universe has been constructed (Ovid, 
Met. i. 7 f . , Ars amor . li. 470 ff. ; see Lactantius, 
de Div. Instit. i. 5). The Orphic cosmology made 
M tlier and Chaos the offspring of Chronos, or Time, 
and so, along with Necessity, the second principle 
in the universe (Damascius, de Prim . Princip . 
p. 380 ff ). In the Greek poets the w r ord is some- 
times used of the atmosphere ; Latin w T riters 
identify it with the under w'orld. 

Hesiod’s conception of Chaos and of creation as 
a generative process points to the east. Though 
our knowledge of Phoenician cosmology is derived 
from late writers, whose accounts of it have been 


largely coloured by the speculations of Greek philo- 
sophy, the cosmology itself is based upon old 
materials, and in its main outlines probaoly goes 
back to an early period. Chaos appears in it as 
the elementary principle whose union with Spirit 
(iryeOfia) produced Desire (w60os). Desire, in its turn, 
combined with Chaos and Spirit to generate M6t, 
which, according to Philo Byblius (Euseb. Prcep. 
Evangel . i. 10), was explained to be ‘ mud ’ by some, 
and ‘ the putrefaction of a watery mixture ’ by 
others, and is usually connected etymologically 
with mdy ‘water.’ From M6t proceeded the egg 
w hich contained all the germs of the universe, 
including the heavenly bodies ; this bioke in half, 
and out of the two halves the earth and heaven 
were formed. Life originated in the thunderstorms 
that w ere produced by the heat of the air. In this 
system Chaos seems to correspond exactly with the 
Chaos of Hesiod, which consisted of mist and dark- 
ness, M6t being rather the Chaos of Ovid. In 
Gn l 1 2 the place of Chaos and other abstract 
principles is taken by a personal God who created 
the heaven and eartn. The conception of Chaos, 
how T ever, is still left, but it becomes the condition 
in w hich the earth was created by the Deity to- 
gether with the darkness which was spread over 
the face of the pre-existent deep. The Phoenician 
idea, however, of the union of Chaos with Spirit is 
retained m the statement that along with the 
darkness the Spirit of God also brooded over the 
deep, though instead of the abstract Tryevjxa we 
have ‘ the Spirit of God.’ 

The Phoenician and Hebrew cosmologies are 
ultimately traceable to Babylonia, but, while the 
Phoenician cosmology rejects the polytheism of the 
Babylonian system, and develops the materialistic 
side of it, the writer of Genesis 1 reiects both the 
polytheism and the materialism of the Babylonian 
original, and admits the agency only of the one 
Creator. In the Babylonian Epic of the Creation 
the two primal y principles are the Deep ( Aphi ), 

‘ the primeval one,’ and ‘ the Flood ’ or Chaos 
(Mum mu) of Tiam&t, the dragon of the unformed 
and anareduc ocean, from whom were afterwards 
derived ‘ the waters above the liirnament,’ where in 
the present orderly universe they are safely kept 
under lock and key. In the account of the Baby- 
lonian cosmogony given by Damascius, Mfiyniis, 
i e Mumrnu, is made the son of Apsu and Tiam&t 
rather than Tiam&t herself under another aspect. 
Haupt is probably right in explaining Mummu as 
Mu-mu, ‘the w T aters > ; the views of Jensen (that 
the name means ‘ frame’ or ‘art’) and of Delitzseh 
(that it signifies ‘ turmoil ’) are untenable. In any 
case, as Gunkel and Zimmern have pointed out 
{Sehopfung und Chaos , p. 401), Mummu represents 
the origin of tilings, and the ideogiaph denoting it 
proves that it has the primary signification of 
‘flood ’ This is m accoiuance with the fact that 
the official cosmology of Babylonia originated at 
Endu on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and taught 
that the earth had grown out of the water, winch 
w as consequently the oiigin of the universe. But 
the watei could be envisaged under two aspects, 
either as the law-obeying element which provided 
Babylonia with its annual flood, and over whose 
suiface trade and culture had been carried in boats 
to Eridu, or as the anarchic element winch had 
brought about the great deluge, and from the 
midst of which storms and whirlwinds descended 
upon mankind. In the Epic of the Creation the 
creation of the world is ascribed to the union of 
the two forms of the w r atery element ; amongst a 
people, however, who believed that order was im- 
posed on disorder and law on anarchy, the prim- 
ordial principle would necessarily have been the 
watery chaos rather than the deep, which was sub- 
ject to law. Cf. artt. Cosmogony and Cosmology. 
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Literature. — Cory, Ancient Fragment* (London, 1826), ed by 
Hodges, 1876 , Gunkel, Schvpfung und Chaos (Gottingen, 1895), 
pp 7, 17-29 ; ZUmnern In KAT$, n. i. 607-614 

A. H. Sayce. 

CHARACTER. — * Character * (Gr x a P aKT tip> 
from xapdovetr, x a P & TT€tv * 1 to engrave ’) meant 
ongmally the tool employed for drawing and 
stamping, as well as the impression made there- 
with — the distinctive mark, especially as used in 
the minting of coin. As early as the 5th cent. B.C. 
the word acquired a metaphorical sense, as is 
shown by the writings of Herodotus, Aeschylus, 
and others, who applied it loth in the sphere of 
ethical psychology and in that of literaiy criti- 
cism. The work on Moral Characters (hOixol x&p- 
akrijpes) which bears the name of Theophrastus, 
the pupil and successor of Aristotle, is, in all 
piobability, a later compilation; nevertheless 
the Aristotelian school resembled its founder in 
showing a general predilection for exact observa- 
tion and distinct portrayal of the various types of 
human nature. The delineation of such types was 
set before the public with special clearness and 
force by the New Comedy, while the rhetoricians 
likewise devoted themselves eagerly to the sub- 
ject 1 In its psychological reference, accordingly, 
the term x a P aKT hp is used in the writings of later 
antiquity with great frequency and with manifold 
shades of meaning. The word, moreover, was also 
employed in the sense of species or category of 
literary style, as, e.g., in the distinction of four (or 
sometimes three) diveise * characters ’ of diction 2 
To Latin writers x a P aKT hp was, of couise, a foreign 
word, for which they tried in various ways to find 
an equivalent in their own tongue. 8 In the 
language of the mediaeval Church the word came 
into frequent use, acquiring in particular a peculiar 
religious connotation. From the time of Augus- 
tine, * character’ was applied as a technical ex- 
pression to the spiritual signs which, according to 
the belief of the Church, were indelibly impi eased 
upon the soul after baptism, confirmation, and 
ordination. This usage is found fully developed, 
e g., in Thomas Aquinas : 'character baptism a tis, 
confirmations, ordinis,’ 4 and it has been main- 
tained in the Roman Catholic Church till the 
present day B The older varieties of meaning, 
however, still hold their ground in the recognized 
speech of the learned, whence the word ‘ chaiacter ’ 
found its way into the languages of modern civili- 
zation In these languages, with other significa- 
tions, it not seldom denotes simply a letter of the 
alphabet 8 

In modem times the w r ord was brought into 
more general notice and application by La 

1 On this subject Sauppe, Philodemi de vitii* lib x , Leipzig, 
1853, p 7f , writes. ‘Penpafcetici disciplinae suae principle et 
auctoris exemplum nulla m re magis secuti sunt, quam ut omnia 
quae vel in natura rerum existerent vel in vita hormnum et 
pubhea et privata usu vemrent accuratissime obsorvarent et 
observata sive hbris Bingularibus exphearent sne ad sentential 
euas flrmand&s et illustrandas adhiberent Neque vita ipsa 
tantum exenrplasuppeditabat, sed maximam notationum copiam 
nova oomoedia habebat. Quae ut eidem saeculi ingenio originem 
debebat, atque Aristoteleum illud stadium vitam quotidianam 
rnoresque hommum observandi, ita quaedam fortasse ex Aris- 
totelis vel Theophrasti hbris desumta m usum suuiii convertcrat, 
sed multo plura certe quam acceperat deinde philosophy et 
r he tori bus suppeditavisse censenda est * 

3 Examples of this usage will be found m the well-known i 
Thesaurus (1816-28) of Henricus Stephanus 
a Stephanus cites the following passages Cicero, Top xxii . 

1 Additur autem desenptio, quam Graeci vocant'. 

ad Brutum , 86 *sed m omm re difflcillimum est, formam (quod 
XapaKT^p Graece dicitur) exponere optimi 1 
* Schutz, Thomas-lexikon, Paderbom, 1881, s v 
^So in the decrees of the Council of Tient (Sess vii ‘de 
Sacramentls in genere/ can. ix ) ‘Si quis dixerit in tribus 
Sacramentis Baptismo scilicet, Conflrmatione et Ordmatione 
non Impnrni characterem in anima, hoc est signum quoddam 
spirituals et mdelebile, unde ea reiterari non possunt, ana- 
thema sit * Cf , further, Denzmger, JSnchtndum symbolorum\ o, 
Freiburg, 1908, nos 411, 605, 1918 
6 Murray (f)KT>) enumerates no fewer than nineteen varieties 
Of meaning in English. 


Bruykre’s Les Caractdres de Thiophraste , avec les 
car actives on les rn.ee urs de ce siicte , a work which, 
published in 1687, exercised a great influence upon 
the literature not only of France but of other 
civilized peoples. As a result of its vogue, the 
analysis and delineation of individual types of 
personality became once more, as m the later 

f >eriod of ancient literature, a favounte subject of 
iterary interest. 1 At that time the teim 4 char- 
acter * w r as often applied to something in the 
nature of a representation, sketch, or poitiayal, 2 
but it was used chiefly to connote the peculiar 
psychical constitution of an individual — the moie 
permanent qualities of the personality m conti ast 
with its more mutable states. There are, accord- 
ingly, many different kinds of character, good oi 
bad A person of no character is one whose 
qualities have no distinct stamp. Character would 
thus appear to be in the mam a gift of natuie, 
though the co-operation of the individual will is 
by no means excluded. 

In regard to both the conception of chaiacter and 
the problem involved, a new epoch begins with 
Kant. First of all, he distinguishes between an 
empirical and an intelligible charactei The 
former lies within the region of experience, and is 
subject to the laws of causality ; the latter, on the 
other hand, is the cause of actions as phenomena, 
and is therefore free, and independent of neces- 
sary law. 3 To this distinction Kant attaches the 
utmost significance, as it enables him to recognize 
the operation of both necessity and fieedoin m 
human conduct, and thus to harmonize their long- 
standing antithesis. The distinction also provide^ 
a theme of great interest for post- Kantian specu- 
lation in Germany, and in particular played an 
important part m the philosophy of Schopenhauei. 
A much strongei and wider influence, howevei, 
w as exercised by the further distinction diawn by 
Kant — that, namely, between physical and moral 
character. His discussion of this subject is found 
mainly m his Anthropologies the second part of 
which is devoted to ‘die anthiopologisclie Charak- 
tenstik ’ Moial character alone, lie holds, is 
charactei in the proper sense * it is not divisible 
into paiticulai kinds; it is not this oi that, hut 
must always remain a single entity. Man’s 
physical character, embracing his natuial dis- 
position and temperament, repiesents mciely what 
nature has made of him ; his moral chaiacter is 
what he makes of himself. ‘Simply to have a 
character — i.e. a moral character — implies that 
property of the will by which the subject binds 
himself to certain practical principles unchange- 
ably laid down for himself by his own reason ’ 

‘ The foundation of a character is absolute unity 
in the inner principle of conduct as a whole.’ 

This view soon attained a wide diffusion, eien 
outside of Germany, and to it is unmanly due the 
high estimate now set upon tne conception of 
character Kant proceeds to ask whether the 
moral life is, or is not, founded upon one’s own 
action — whether it is paramountly one’s own, oi 
in greatei or less degree superinduced. The 
importance now commonly attached to the forma- 
tion of character is likewise traceable to Kant. 
The term ‘character,’ however, still retains the 
sense favoured by empirical psychology. Thus we 
speak without misgiving, e,g, y of an inherited 
chaiacter, of a chaiacter acquired by adaptation, 
habit, and the like. The unciitical use of the 
1 01 the development of the word In Germany, an excellent 
investigation is given by R. Hildebrand, ‘Charakter in der 
Sprache des vongen Jahrhunderts,* in Ztschr / d. deutschen 
Unterncht, vi. [1892] 7 

2 e g. Rabener in hla Satires , 1765, speaks of the ‘ originals of 
rav characters * 

3 The leading passage dealing with this distinction is Kritik 
der remen Vernunjt (ed. Hartenstein, Leipzig, 1869, iil. 
374 ff.). 
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word in such divergent senses is a fruitful source 
of ambiguity and confusion. 

The term ‘ character 5 has also had a somewhat 
singular history. The one persistent element in 
its connotation has been the attribute of stability, 
which, however, pertained first of all to the 
symbol, then to the thing symbolized, and which, 
while originally a property induced from without, 
came at length to denote one generated from 
within ; finally, this stability was at first regarded 
as in the main a gift of nature, and subsequently 
as a product of self-activity. The signification of 
the term has been transferred by degrees from the 
external to the internal, and from the sphere of 
necessity to that of freedom. We have nere, in 
fact, a signal illustration of the way in which the 
spiritual evolution of mankind may reflect itself 
m the history of a word. 

While that definite ethical sense of the term 
‘chaiacter* with which we are nowadays mainly 
concerned was first imparted to it by Kant, the 
idea itself is no creation of modern thought. For 
thousands of years man has striven to find in self- 
activity a basis for his life, and so to invest Ins 
humanity with a certain independence of the 
external, and a certain stability within. This 
endeavour found classical expression in Stoicism, 
and the peculiar type of human character evolved 
m that school has persisted throughout all suc- 
ceeding generations. It asserted itself more pai- 
ticularly in many outstanding personalities of the 
* Enlightenment ’ period. Even Kant himself 
shows a certain athnity with the Stoic system of 
thought, as may sometimes be traced in his 
phraseology. 

This inwardly directed movement of the human 
spirit manifests itself for the most pait in periods 
when the conventional relations of life are felt to 
be unsatisfactory. It proceeds upon the postulate 
that there subsists within the soul of man a bond 
of affinity with the cosmic reason, and also the 
capacity of developing that affinity. In other 
wolds, the movement implies that man is no meie 
link m a chain of natural causation, but a being 
endowed w ith a spontaneous energy, and therefoie 
free to deteinune Ins own acts. Where human 
life show's no such power of inward movement, the 
idea of forming a character is practically out of 
the question. 

In our own age the dearth of character is widely 
deploied, and not without good leason. The 
activities of the civilized man of to day are also 
largely engaged with the external world, and at 
the same time his conviction of the existence and 
presence of an internal world is undei mined by so 
many doubts that it is difficult for him to fina an 
inner foundation for his life and conduct. Then 
there is also the hurry of modem life, w hich hardly 
favouis the task of calm leflexion, or of combining 
the vanous activities of life into a single ami 
coherent whole. Now, as the disadvantages and 
dangers of such a method of living are apparent to 
all, there rises on every hand the cry that more 
must be done for the building of independent 
chaiacter. Such a demand, it is true, seems on 
the face of it to involve a contradiction. Character 
can be formed only in virtue of personal decision 
and action. It cannot be coeiced by external pro- 
visions and precautions; mere dull will not make 
character. Nevertheless, while the vital impulse 
must always proceed trom the individual himself, 
much may be done by the community in the w T ay 
of stimulus and support. First of all, there must 
be in the social environment an ellective revival 
and realization of the idea of an inner world — the 
primary condition, as has been said, of character- 
building in the real sense. Further, it is a matter 
of profound importance that the things of the 


spirit should be assessed at their true value by the 
community at large, and that they should not be 
overwhelmed by the external things so highly 
rized m our social life. It is indispensable, 
nally, that wider scope be given to personal and 
self-directed activity. No one who truly cares for 
the development of independent character will 
attempt to direct the course of a man’s life by mere 
mechanical rules and methods. The reformer in 
this sphere must have faith m freedom, and must 
not shrink even befoie the dangers which freedom 
undoubtedly carries with it. 

All this makes high demands not merely upon 
our system of education, but upon the whole 
structure of our social life. To treat of these 
demands in detail lies beyond the purpose of this 
article. But there can be no question that the 
problem we have here outlined is one of the most 
serious and most urgent of the present day. 

Literature — Theophrastus, yOucoi xapaterripes ; La Bray fere, 
Lee Caracterea de Thtophraste, 1687 , Kant, Kntik der remen 
Vemunft , 1781, and Antfu opologie, 1798, R. Eucken, Geistwe 
Stromungen der Gegenwart 4 , 1909 [Reference may also be in&ae 
to the following A. Bam, Study of Character , 1861 , S. Bryant, 
Short Studies in Character , 1894 , F. Paulhan, Les CaracUres, 
1895 , A. FouilMe, Temperament et caracUre, 1895 , W. E. H. 
Lecky, Map of Life , 1899 , J. MacCunn, Making of Char- 
acter, 1900, L. H. M. Soulsby, Stray T houghts ,1900 , C. J. 
Whitby, Logic of Human Character , 1905 , F. Paulhan, 
Mensonges du caracttre , 1905 , P. Gillet, L'Aducatum du car - 
aetbre , 1909 — Ed ] 

Rudolf Euckln. 
CHARAN.— See BhAt, Charan. 

CHARAN DASIS. — The Charan Dasis are an 
Indian Yai^nava sect, an ottshoot of the Bhakti - 
mcirga (q.v ). The name is a conuption of the Skr. 
Charana-drisT , and is derived fiom the religious 
name of the founder of the sect, Charan Das (Skr. 
Char ana- dasa). The number of its adherents is 
small. They are found in the S.E Panjab, in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and in the 
Native State of Alw r ar. No complete enumeration 
of the sect was made in the census of 1001, hut 
1253 were recorded in 1891 in the Panjab, and 161 in 
the United Provinces. 1 As for Alwar, all we know 
is that there the Charan Dasis are neither numei- 
ous nor wealthy, but have ten small temples and 
monastenes. The most important of the temples 
is that at the town of Bahaduipur, the home of the 
founder’s maternal ancestors, m whose honour a 
small fair is held. Other holy places connected 
with his history are Paliara, also m.tiie Alwar State, 
where he was born, and where a chhatrl , or orna- 
mented pavilion, is built over the spot in which his 
navel-coni was buried; and Delhi, wheie he died. 
At Daliara Ins cap and rosaiy are preserved and 
exhibited to the faithful ; and at Delhi there is a 
samadh , or monument, in his honour, with a temple 
attached, in which an impression of his foot is 
shown, and where a fair is held every Basant 
Pahcfuiml [the vernal feast of the fifth lunar day 
of the month of Mdgh (Jan.-Feb.)]. 

Although the members of this sect are few in 
number, it will be advisable to discuss their tenets 
in some detail, for they are typical of an impoitant 
group of the so-called ‘dissenting’ Vaisnava forms 
of belief, and, moreover, the sect is one of the 
few concerning which wo possess authentic hteiary 
documents. 

I. Founder. — In order to a right comprehension of 
such an Indian sect, to whom the life of its founder 
is still a living memory, a consideration of the 
historical circumstances of his time is of the first 
importance. Cliaian Das was horn A.D. 1703 and 
died in 1782. These seventy-nine years were a 
period of calamity for India, and especially for 
Hindus. 

l Charan Dasis w ere counted in the United Provinces in 1901, 
and then numbered 1778 This is nearer the mark than the very 
doubtful 101 of 1891 
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In a.d. 1707, Aurangzib, the oppressor of Hindus, died unset* 
ably at Ahnmdnag&r. Then followed the five years’ struggle of 
Bahadur Shah with the Sikhs. Bahadur Shah died in 1712, and, 
after seven years of internecine strife, Muhammad Shah came 
to the throne. During his weak reign Haidaiabad revolted, and 
Oudh became practically independent. In 1739 India suffered 
the horrors of Nadir Shah's invasion. In 1743 the Maralh&s 
conquered M&lwa, and, m 1751, Orissa and Bengal became 
tributary to them. In 1747, 1761, 1750, and 1769, occurred the 
four invasions of Ahmad Shah Durrani By the second he won 
the Pan jab, in the third he sacked Delhi, and in the fourth the 
Marthas were defeated by him at P&nipat in 1701 From this 
time the Mughal empire ceased to exist except in name, and in 
1765 the DiwanI of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa was granted to the 
British* 

It was dining these terrible times that many 
Hindus sought a lefuge from persecution and 
tyranny in ascetic pietism. They found in the 
horrors that almost daily surrounded them a proof 
that no leligious observances, no obedience to Biah- 
man priests or to the rules of caste, could gi\ e 
release from the trammels of existence, which they 
had been taught for genciations, and now fotfnd by 
experience, to be nought but misery. To such even 
the loving faith in a kindly, personal Supieme — 
the keynote of the Bhakti-marga — seemed to make 
demands too great for suffering human nature. 
Some found consolation in self-abandoning resigna- 
tion (Ft apatti-marga), while others, especially in 
N. India, turned to mysticism, and sought by in- 
ward meditation, coupled with morality of conduct, 
to attain to the release that faith in a God, w hose 
love had become hidden, appeared unable to secure 
One of these latter was Charan Das. He was born 
at Dahara in Alwar, and was named Ranjit (Ski. 
Rana-nta) by his parents. His fathers name 
was Muralldbar, and his mother’s Kunjo. They 
belonged to the phusar tribe of the Baniya 
caste. He came of a pious stock. His father w as 
accustomed to wander in the forest near Ins home 
foi the puipose of prayer and meditation, and one 
day went out with this object, but never returned 
When search for lam proved unavailing, Kunjo 
took her five-year old son to Delhi, where hei fafchei, 
moving from his ancestral home at Bahaduipui, 
had lately settled The lad, who was lame of one 
leg, showed from his earliest years signs of extra- 
ordinary piety, and, as Ins father had done befoie 
lum, used to wander in the forest, full of religious 
questionings. In his nineteenth year, while thus 
roaming in ecstasy, he came across a holy man 
amed Suk-deo Das (Skr. &uha-deva Ddsa) of 
ukra Tal, a village near Muzailamagai. Later 
legends have identihed this person as a re-mcai na- 
tion of the famous Suka-deva who is said to have 
narrated the Puranas. Influenced by the loving 
words addressed by Suk-deo to the band of children 
that accompanied nun, Ranjit threw himself at his 
feet, and besought him to receive him as Ins disciple, 
and to carry him, poor lame cieature that he was, 
across (the ocean of existence into the haven of 
perfect peace). The saint took him on Ins shoulders 
(literally or metaphorically), and, after carrying 
him for some distance, initiated him as a disciple, 
teaching him the Rama - mantra, or initiatory 
formula of Rama- worship tiers, and instructing him 
in faith in God (Hari-bha/cti) and knowledge of the 
Supreme (Brdhmajndna). 1 Suk-deo named his 
new disciple ‘Charan Das/ or ‘Foot-servant/ in 
token that lie was no longer lame in spirit. 

The convert returned to Delhi and took up his 
abode in a cave near that city, where he studied 
for twelve years, ‘ continually murmuring Rama’s 

1 These are the terms actually employed by Charan Dan him* 
self in the passage of hu Swarodaya describing the episode 
Other writers of the sect call his doctrines the Sabda-marga , or 
‘Word-path,* in contrast with the Bhakti-mArga, or ‘Way of 
Faith ’ How much of the account of the episode is literal and 
how much metaphorical it is impossible to say. Throughout all 
his works Charan Dis invariably refers to Suk-deo as his author- 
ity, and the sect is even called bv some the SuJca-saihpradaya, 
or ‘Church of Suka * (Suk-deo Is often wrongly called ‘Sukh- 
deo ’ by later waters ) 


name and meditating on the Adoi able ( Bhagavat ).* 
He then, about A.D. 1730, commenced to teach 
others, and founded a sect of his own. He had 
fifty -two chief male disciples, each of whom 
founded a local centre of the sect (gaddi)t all of 
w hich are said to be still in existence. The best 
known of these followers was named Yuktanand. 
Charan D&s had several female disciples, of whom 
the most celebrated were Sahajo Bal and Dayfi. 
Bal. These two were poetesses, and their hymns, 
overflowing with devotional faith, aie much ad- 
mired. 1 

Many legends concerning nmacles performed by 
Charan Das are narrated m a w r orIc called the 
Guru-bhakti-pi ahaSa. He is said to have granted 
his mothei a vision of the Adorable in Ins personal 
foim — a favour which had meviously been con- 
fened only upon the Saint Narada, and to have 
been denied even to Brahmfi (cf. Mahdbkdrata , x. 
12,971). He was arrested by Nadir Shall, but 
vanished from the prison. When again seized, and 
loaded with chains, he appeared the same night by 
Nadir Shah’s couch, and kicked linn on the head. 
The tyrant, full of teiror at the sudden apparition, 
fell at his feet and implored his foigiveness. 
Another story is that two >ears previously he fore- 
told the death of the emperor ^Alamglr II. (1759). 
Charan Das died in 1782 at Delhi, w lieie he was 
eiemated, the samddh already mentioned being 
elected at the spot. 

2. Tenets of the sect,— Charan Dasls are Vai§- 
navas, and as such claim to be followers of the 
Bhakti-mdraa, As Btated m the article on that 
system of belief (vol. ii p. 544), although each 
Vaisnava church has become divided into numerous 
sects, none of these is opposed to the mother church. 
Each has been given a name and a separate re- 
cognition only on account of the preferences (ruchi) 
of paiticular teacheis foi laying stiess on particular 
points. This is as true of the Chaian Dasls as of 
the others. The teaching of their founder is a 
well -recognized phase of Vaisnavi&m. He, in agree- 
ment with other teacheis like taltu Sahib, Jagjlvan 
Das, Darya Sahib, and the better known and far 
older Kablr and Nanak, 2 insisted upon tw r o things 
as of primary impoitance — the power inherent m 
the guru , or spiritual guide, of conferring salvation, 
and the mystic powei of the Name of the Adorable 
(Bhagavat) The pieface to the collection of his 
hymns takes pains to inculcate that all such sects 
were founded by great and holy men, and that for 
members of one Yaiiyuava sect to condemn the 
tenets of the founder of another is only to betray 
ignoiance The man w r ho does tins condemns at 
the same time, ipso facto , the teaching of the 
founder of his own sect, and is thus guilty of 
grievous sin. With this reservation, the following 
may be taken as a summary of the main points of 
the teaching of Chaian Das. 

Belief in the Yedas and Puranas, image- worship, 
obedience to easte-iules, pilgi images, and other 
outward religious observances, although to a ceitain 
degree effectual, are, wdien compared with bhalcti 
directed to the guru or with meditations on the 
name, of no value as means of salvation. By 
salvation is meant the personal, blissful, endless 

1 Collections of the hymns of both have been printed at Allah- 
abad (Saha jo's in 1908, and Daya’s m 1909), with a summary, 
in each case, of all that is known concerning them. Both, like 
Charan Das, weie born at pahar&, and belonged to the phusar 
caste For the former, see also Devi-pras&aa, Mahild-mxdu - 
vdxit (Benares, 1905), where there is a notice with specimens of 
her hymns. Her father’s name was Hariprasad Nothing more 
is known about her, but her poems contain valuable information 
regarding her teacher, or guru . She cannot have been Charan 
Das’s siater, as is said by some. Daya Bai’s best-known work, 
the Daya bodha , was written in 1761. 

2 So similar are the doctrines taught by Charan D&s to those 
of Nanak, the founder of the Sikh religion, that there are actually 
Sikhs who at the present day also call themselves Charan D&su 
(see Rose, Report on the Panjdb Cemus, 1901, p. 130). 
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existence of the soul near the Adorable after release 
from the bonds of transmigration, exactly as in 
other forms of the Bhakti-marga (vol. ii. p. 544). 

An extravagant respect paid to the guru is the 
common property of most Bhakti-mdrga sects. In 
some it is earned even further than by the Charan 
Dasls. It is a favourite Vaisnava statement that 
the guru has two arms With one he reaches 
downwards and rescues the proselyte soul from the 
world of sin, while with the other he reaches up- 
wards and presents the soul, freed from worldly 
defilement, before the throne of the Adorable. 1 
From this point of view he closely conesponds to 
our idea of a Mediator. It will easily be under- 
stood how this belief, held by a population roadily 
accessible to mysticism, could branch out luxuri- 
antly in many directions. In some sects the guru 
lias become God incarnate, and claims possession of 
everything held dear by the devotee — his wealth, his 
home, nay, even his wife. Amongst others, includ- 
ing the Charan Dasls, it has developed into an 
exaggerated idea of the sanctity of the puru. No 
words can be too strong to describe his spiritual 
might. He is the General who levels the castle of 
delusion with a bombardment that has love for its 
cannon-balls, and that inflicts the wounds of the 
Word (Sabda). He is the Hunter who shoots the 
smnei-deer with the arrow of the Word. Ho is 
the Sword of the Word, which cleaves in two the 
body of Sin. He is the Arrow of the Word, the 
Javelin of the Word, and so on. He drags the body 
pieiced by him across the bounds of existence, so 
that it returns not, and lays it, freed from the 
eighty-four bonds, at the feet of Han. The believer 
must know the guru and Ilari to be one, and yet 
the guru is mightier than Hari Himself, for lie 
protects the sinner from His wrath. He is the 
Kama-inearnation, he is the Krsna-incarnation, he 
is the Man-lion-incarnation, and so on. 2 In other 
words, the tendency of the cult is to divert the 
adheient’s bhakti , or devotional faith, from the 
Deity to the human mediator. 

We have stated that its followers refer to the 
doctrine of the cult as the Sabda-marqa , and atten- 
tion will have been attracted by the importance 
attached in the above quotations to the Sabda of 
the guru. Sabda means literally ‘word,’ and is 
technically applied to the short, pithy verses in 
whicli a religious teacher, such as Charan Das or 
Kabir, couched his maxims But Sabda has also 
an esoteric meaning It is the deified Word, the 
‘ Logos * In the works of the older reformer, Kabir, 
there are many passages 3 which are little more 
than expansions or paraphrases of the opening 
verses of St. John’s Gospel, and Charan Das em- 
ploys very similar language regarding what lie calls 
the ‘Limitless Word* (An-had &abaa), 4 It is, ho 
says, beyond the farthest limit of the beyond It 
completely purifies the thoughts. It has no letters 
and no articulate sound. It is the Supieme Deity 
( Parabrdhma ). He who meditates upon it becomes 
himself the Supreme Deity ; he puts on immeasur- 
able glory, and all lus eiror flees. Nothing that is 
known is like unto it. It is to be considcied as the 
sun, as the moon, as all creation. The soul that 

1 See, for instance, Govmdach&rya, in JRAS, 1910, p 587. 

2 This account is quoted from various verses in the Guru- 

mahimd section of Charan Dig’s The extraordinary 

statement that the gui-u is more powerful than the Deity Him- 
self 18 not confined to India A scandal was created in Ireland 
recently by a story of a Roman Catholic priest using almost the 
same words with reference to the consecration of the Host. 

8 Bee G H Westcott, Kabir and the Kabir Panth t 1908, 
passim, and Index, 8 vv * Shabda ' and * Word * 

4 The curious half-Indian, half-Arabic compound, An-had, as 
applied to the Word, is not peculiar to Charan D&s. It is at 
least as old as Kabir, and occurs in the Sikh Granth The term 
* limitless ’ includes time as well as space. The ‘ Limitless Word * 
has been described to the writer by an Indian friend as the 
‘ eternal sound ’ or ‘ unceasing music ’ ever abiding within the 
Self — a sort of indwelling Spirit. 


possesses self-knowledge, and is absorbed in this 
limitless One, becomes the Supreme Self ( Para - 
mdtmd). lu his meditation he hears the Limitless, 
and, becoming limitless himself, lus earthly desires 
are all destroyed. His sins and his virtuous actions 
alike lose their fated fruit. 1 

Closely connected with this view of the deified 
Word is the doctrine regaiding the mystic Name 
of the Deity. It is here unnecessary to do more 
than allude to the frequent paraflels m other 
religions. Charan Das says • 

‘The Name is inarticulate It cannot he written, read, or 
pronounced Upon this Name must the dc\ otee meditate dav 
and night The Name removes all sorrow , without it au 
sacrifices, all austerities, all pilgrimages, aU vows aie without 
fruit. To attempt these without the Name is but to grind chaff 
and expect flour. The Vyasa made the four Vedas, ami carefully 
weighed their meanings, ) et the essence of them all is but the 
Name of R&ma. Meditation on the Name of Rama destroys all 
sms, even the worst Take the Name when drinking water or 
w hen eating food, when sitting down or when rising to walk. 
Repeat the Name in body, heart, and soul, through e\ery wak- 
ing hour, for, except Hari, there is no other friena ’ 2 

A favounte coinpanson is that of a boly man 
with a hero. On account of the similarity to 
Christian ideas, a few verses may be quoted from 
the Surrnd ka Anga : 

‘ No hero is equal to the saint who, like the warrior, hath 
destroyed Illusion with all his army He graspeth the shield of 
patience, and w ith it thrueteth aside the hosts of outward religious 
observance. Memory maketh he hia arrow, kept in the quiver of 
his heart, and he shooteth it from the bow of meditation pulled 
by the hand of love He bindeth to his side the dagger of wise 
discrimination, and wieldeth the lance of holy savings The 
trumpet of the Limitless Word soundeth in his ears, and fillcth 
him with eagerness for the fray With heart full of rapture ho 
rusheth to the field of battle, and m his death he gaineth im- 
mortality ’ 

The ideas of the Deity inculcated by Charan 
Das are those of other Bhagavata sects. The 
Supreme is personal and endowed with all aus- 
picious qualities, and salvation consists in the soul, 
iiee from all earthly bonds, dwelling for ever near 
Him in perfect bliss. As a personal deity He is 
named Ilari or Kama indifferently. He is also wor- 
shipped under the dual form of li&dha and Krsna, 
ana at the present day these are the favourite deities 
of the sect, although, except in passages avowedly 
based upon the Bhdgavata Puidna, the piescnt 
writer has failed to notice in Chaian Das’s own 
works any special reveience paid to these in carna- 
tions. 

The practical teaching of the founder is stiongly 
ethical. While he attacks all foimal religious 
ceremonies, and forbids image-w orship of any kind, 
he lays great stress upon the necessity of general 
morality The moral code of the sect consists of 
ten prohibitions. Its members 

‘ are not to lie, not to revile, not to speak harshly , not to dis- 
course idly, not to steal, not to commit adultery , not to offer 
v lolence to any created thing, not to imagine evil, not to ehensh 
hatred, and not to indulge in conceit or pride The other obliga- 
tions enjoined are, to discharge the duties of the profession or 
caste to which a person belongs, to associate w ith pious men, to 
put implicit faith in the spiritual preceptor, and to adore Hari 
as the original and indefinable cause of all, and who, through 
the operation of Maya, created the universe, and has appeared 
in it occasionally in a mortal form, and paiticularly as Kf^ya 
at Vrndavana * 3 

The Maya, to which allusion is here made, must 
be distinguished from the Maya discussed m the 
Advaita V edanta of Sankara. Many of the model n 
Bhagavatas have borrowed the name, using it to 
indicate the demiurge who created the physical 
world, with all its evil qualities, m suboidination 
to the Supreme. In the works of other writers, 
such as Tulasi-dasa, Maya sometimes peifoims an 
office resembling that of the Satan of the Book of 
Job. 

It is noteworthy that Charan Das admitted 

1 Various verses in the An-had &abda k% Mahima. 

2 Verses taken from the Surmran ka Aiiga. All modern 
Bh&gavatas lay stress on the power of the Name (cf. Grierson, 
JR AS , 1910, p 107 ff) But the Charan Dasis regard medita- 
tion upon it as the only means, not as one of the means, of 
salvation. 

3 Wilson, Essays on Rel of Hindu*, L 179. 
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persons of either sex to the full privileges of dis- 
cipleship, and that no qualifications either of caste 
or of sex were required for his teachers. As already 
mentioned, two of his most famous disciples were 
women — Sahajo B8I and Dava Bai. 

Although the founder prohibited image- worship, 
his followers are not so strict at the present day, 
and the worship of the more sacred Vai§nava 
symbols, such as the Sdlagrdma stone or the 
Tulasx plant, is not uncommon amongst the less 
particular members of the community. They now 
even have images in their temples, respect jBr&h- 
manas, and, like other pious Hindus, fast on the 
eleventh day of each lunar fortnight. 1 Wilson’s 
account of the community may be quoted as the 
fullest and most accurate : 

* The followers of Ch&ran Das are both clerical and secular , 
the latter are chiefly of the mercantile order , the former lead 
a mendicant and ascetic life, and are distinguished by wearing 
yellow garments and a single streak of sandal, or gopichandana , 
down the forehead ; the necklace and rosarv are Tulasi beads ; 
they wear also a small pointed cap, round the lower part of 
v, hfch they wrap a yellow turban Their appearance in general 
is decent, and their deportment decorous ; m fact, although 
they profess mendicity, they are well supported by the opulence 
of their disciples ’ 2 3 * 

The written authorities of the sect are all in the 
Hindi language. None of them is in Sanskrit. 
Great stress is laid upon this, and, according to 
Powletfc ( op . cit. p. 215), writing about the year 
1880, * some time ago they resented the attempt of 
a learned Charan DasI to substitute Sanskrit verse 
for the vulgar tongue.’ They have translations of 
the Bhagavata Purcina and of the Bhagavad-Gitd. 
These versions are ascribed, at least in parts, to 
Charan Das himself. His original works include 
the Bhakti-sdqara (see below), the Jfidna Swaro- 
daya (printed, Delhi, 1876), the Sandeha Sdgara , 
the Driarama Jahdz , the Brahmavidya Sdgara 
(also called the Charana-Ddsa Sdgara ; pr. Lahore, 
1898), and the Ndsikstopdlchydna (pr Bombay, 
1882). The Jfidna Swarodaya , which is much 
esteemed, is a small book of only 227 veises. The 
Ndsiketopdkhydna {sic) is a version of the story of 
Nasiketa taken from the Brahmanda Purana . 
The Pauramk tale is based on the old and famous 
legend of Nachiketas told in the Katha Upanisad . 
Under the form of the Nasiketa legend it was one 
of the first subjects dealt with m modern Hind! 
prose, having been written in the then new form of 
speech by Sadala Mi&ra, and published m 1803 
under the title of Chandravati 8 The most striking 
part of the work is a kind of Inferno , m which the 
nero is permitted to visit the various hells, and to 
see the torments of the damned. The damned, 
and their sms, are described in detail. He is then 
taken to heaven, and subsequently returns to 
earth to narrate his experiences. A good edition 
of Charan Das’s Banis (1908), or shorter poems, and 
others of the Banis of Sahajo Bai (1908) and Days 
Bai (1907), have been published at Allahabad 
during the past few years. The Bhakti-sdgara, 
together with 16 minor works, was published at 
Bombay in 1903, and editions of the same treatise 
appeared previously to this in Lucknow. (3rd ed. 
1903). The Bhakti-sagara is dated Sam. 1781 (A.D. 
1724). 

Literature. — T he principal materials for our knowledge of 
the sect are the works of Charan Das and his disciples mentioned 
above. Further information is given in a scholarly article by 
D€vi Prasada in the Hagan Frachdrv^i Pattrika , v. [1001] 
132, and in the anonymous introductions to the three collec- 
tions of Bdpris printed at AUah&b&d. The latter are valuable 
as being founded on materials provided by members of the sect 
All these are m the Hindi language. As regards European 
writers, H H. Wilson’s, in Essays on the Religion of the 
Hindus, London, 1861, i 178 ff , is the only approximately com- 
plete account Additional information is given by P. W. Po wlett 


i Cf. Po wlett, Gazetteer of Ulwur, p. 215, and Maolagan, 
Punjab Census Rep . for 1891, p. 122. 

a Op. cit. p. 179. 

3 See also F. B Fibppi, II Ndsiketopdkhydnam , Florence, 

1902. 


on p. 214 ff. of the Gazetteer of Ulwur (Simla, 1880), and by B. D. 
Maclagan on p. 120 ff. of the Punjab Census Report for 1891 
(Calcutta, 1892). All the above European information is brought 
together and collated by W. Crooke in the art. ‘ Charandasi • 
in voL li. of his Tnbes and Castes of the N. W . Prov . and Oudh 
(Calcutta, 1896). The writer is indebted to Prof. J F, Blum- 
hardt for Information regarding some of the published texts. 

G. A. Grierson. 

CHARISMATA (xaphrgara). — ‘Charismata* is 
the Gr. term rendered in the EV 1 spiritual gifts,* 
and used to denote certain normal and abnormal 
expressions of Christian activity in the primitive 
Church. 

1. The linguistic usage. — The word is 

not found in classical Gieek, or apart from eaily 
Christian literature except m Philo, Leges allegorice , 
ni. 24 (‘All things in the world and the Morld 
itself are the donation and benefaction and gift of 
God * : Suped ical ebepyeata nal xcfpiovxa 0eou). In the 
NT it occurs 6 tunes in Romans, 7 m 1 Cor. (5 
times in ch. 12), once each in 2 Cor., 1 and 2 Tun , 
and 1 Peter. In these passages we can distinguish 
between (1) a general, and (2) a special or technical 
sense. 

(1) In Ro 5 18 * 16 the term (sing ) is used of God’s 
justification of the sinner by faith in Clnist, in 
6 s3 (sing.) it is defined as eternal life, in ll 2 * (plu.) 
it refers to the special privileges bestowed by God 
upon Israel. In 2 Co 1“ it expresses the Apostle’s 
deliveiance from serious peril. Ro l 11 marks a 
transition ; St. Paul hopes to confer on the brethren 
at Rome some x^P^P^ TrvevfjLariKbv, which may be 
interpreted either generally of advice, instruction, 
comfort (so Schmiede), EBi , col. 4755), or specifically 
of the endowments descnbed in Ro and m 
1 Co 12-14 (so Sanday-Headlam, Com . on Pom. 6 
1902, p. 21). 

(2) In the two passages last noted the plural is 
used ; in 1 Co l 7 7 7 and 1 P 4 10 the singular in a 
distributive sense ; in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Ti 
4 14 , 2 Ti l 6 ), the singular again, but in a semi- 
collective sense, with reference to all the qualifi- 
cations which an official in Timothy’s position 
should possess, and especially to a qualification for 
the task of teaching. It should be noticed that m 
1 Co 12 1 rrvei /jmaTiKd, and in Epli 4 8 Sbpara (closely 
connected with x^P**, v. 7 ), axe used piactically as 
synonyms of x a P^J JLara - 

2. Nature and classification of charismata. — 
Any inquiry into the nature of the endowments 
grouped under the technical usage of the term 
XOLpLo/xara must be limited in the first instance to 
the passages in 1 Cor. (12 4 ' 11 - 28 ' 80 ), and Rom. (12 u “ 8 ) 
as being primal y sources and acknowledged Pauline 
writings. We may set the three statements in 
tabular form thus : 


l Co 12*. 

« / \6yos (rotfn'a $ 

\ Adyos yvu itrews 

TrUTTlS 

f x la/J-arujp 
f ivepyrgiara 8vvap,t<av 

* npo<f>7jr«ta 
J 5iaxptcr«ts irvevfidrtov 
t yeVrj yAwcraW 
t fpprjveta ykuxroCiv 


1 Co 12»>. 

t airo<rTo\oi 

* irpO<f)7}T(U 

* 8t$d<TK0L. A.OC 

f Svyape i? 
t X* iafiarwv 

t avTi\rj(ji\l*cu; 
f KvfStpvrjcreis 
t yeVi) ykuxrcrihv 


Ro 12 

* irpOffrrjTeia 
Stahor la 

* SiSaoKaXCa 
t ira^>a»cAirj<ri? 

. / o peraSiSovt 
7 \ © ikewv 
f & ITpOLtTTdptVQt 


We may confidently group the \670s <ro<plas and 
the X 6 y os y vuxrcvs of 1 Co 12*, and identify the 
united concept with the SiSaaKaXLa (plus the 
irapdicXyaisl) 01 Rom., and the SiSda/caXoi 01 1 Co 12 b . 
Another probable identification is that of 6 irpoiard- 
fxevos in Kom. with Kvpcpvf)<T€i$ in 1 Co 12 b . Nor 
shall we be far wrong in bringing together 
6 pi€radi 5 o 6 s and b IXe&v (Rom. ) and putting them 
alongside dvnX'fpxype is (1 Co 12 b ). So that in our 
comparative table, representing by * those charis- 
mata which have a place in all three lists, by 
t those which occur in two, and by % those which 
are peculiar to one, we have left the general 
expiessions irftms (Cor.) and Siaxovla (Rotn.). Now 
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in Ro. 12* irUrnt is made the measure of 
and earlier, in v.*, is spoken of as something of 
which God has dealt a portion to all; it is thus 
regarded as a regulative principle of the x a P^* 
fiara. And in 1 Co 12 4 "* SiqlkovIcu seems to be 
synonymous with %aplir fiara and ipepy^fiara, the 
three terms being each inclusive of the whole 
range of spiritual gifts. 

Various attempts at classifying the a, es- 

pecially as enumerated in 1 Co 12% have been made, 
but with incomplete satisfaction. The earliest is 
that of Tertullian ( adv . Marc . v. 8), thus : 

(1) kAyos <ro4>Cas and kSyos — * sermo intelligentiae et 

consilii/ 

(2) trump — ' epiritus religionls et tiinoris Dei/ 

(8) Ufiara ana twApeis — * valentiae gpiritus/ 

(4) Stax. irvTVfJLdroiV ^ ) 

' ' \y*w i yktacrawv, ipprjvtCa ykoatrarutv ) 

Bengal and Meyer, assuming that Irepoj denotes 
genenc and AXXot specific distinctions, make this 
arrangement : 

(1) Intellectual : (a) k6yos <ro<f>Cap. 

„ lb) k6y os vtwcwf. 

(2) Faith and its dependents 

trurm 


deeds (Idfiara, 
Swapeis) 


words (irpo^ijTeta) 


reason (Stax 

irvtVfxtxT w y)* 


irpouTTa/xevo? 


(8) * Tongue ' gifts * (a) utterance (ytvy) y\<*<T<ruv) 

(b) explanation (cpprjvcta ykuicraiov) 

But it is curious that St. Paul should nut prophecy 
and criticism in the same class as healings and 
powers ; and it is better not to force the distinction 
between If repos and dXXos, but to regard them as 
used for the sake of variety. T. C. Edwards (Com. 
on 1 Cor., 1885, p. 314) would group them thus : 

(1> Intellectual power (k&yos <ro<f>(as, k6yos yvtoaretos) 

(2) Miraculous power {irCtrrts, iapara , and Svvdpt is) 

(8) Teaching power (wpo^rjreta), 

(4 1 Critical power (Stax, n yevparutu) 

(5) Ecstatic power (yerrj and ipprjveia yka)<r<r6jy) 

He points out, too, that there is a progress from 
the most worthy (\6yos <ro<j>ta s, ‘ the power of the 
spiritual man to understand the Divine philosophy 
of the revelation m Christ ’) to the least worthy 
(7Xwcr<rcut XaXcii'). 

Taking our three passages together, we may 
(omitting the terms irlans and dicucovia) adopt some 
such classification as this : 

(1) Gifts of power . iyepyyjpara 8vva/xeu>v, Svyapeis, 

Laftdruiv. 

(2) Gifts Of sympathy * dvrikrj peraStSoyat, ikeay 

(3) Gifts of administration : xv fie pvrjcrt is, 6 vrpoicrrdpsvos 

(airooToAot) 

(4) Gifts of utterance : 

(a) SiSawxakCa, A. <ro4>ta$, A. ww<r««9, irapdxkr\<ris 

(b) (dnoxdkvif/tsj, npofama, Stax nvevpdrtny. 

( e ) yim\ yku)<r(ru>y, epprjyeia yAtoo-crwv 

The Air&rroAof really stands outside such a scheme, as one who 
participates and exercises all kinds of spiritual gifts. 

(1) In this class fall physical cures and cases of 
exorcism and mental disease, together with the 
punishment of offenders, c.g. 1 Co 4 ai 5®. The 
belief in the continuance of such marvellous 

S owers lasted down to the end of the 2nd cent. ; 

ustin Martyr, Dial. 39 (#\ 150), speaks of (acts 
(‘healing’), and Ireneeus, Hasr . II. xxxii. 4 (c. 185), 
tells of everyday exorcisms and healings and 
occasional raisings from the dead. 

(2) This class is summed up in Ac 20 s ®. The 
care of the early Church for its sick and poor was 
conspicuous ; it is pleasant to find such acts of 
mercy recorded so persistently among the ‘gifts of 
the spirit.* 

(3) There is little or no help here towards a 
theory of the ministry in the primitive Church. 
Neither the attempt (by Neander) to prove that at 
the beginning there were no officials, these only 
arising when in course of time holders of xaphr/iara 
passed away, nor the opposite effort to identify 
each x6p i(X f* a with a Roman or Corin thian church - 
officer has been successful. The discussion does 
not centre in the ministry but in the Church ; few 
vol. hi . — 24 


a) diooo-feoAta, A. <ro<pta$, A,. yvu >cr«o?, ■trapa.KK 
bS (dnoxdkv\f/is), npo^reCa , Stax nvevpdrtny. 
C) yiv i) yk<Aur<ruiv, epprjyeLa yktooTuv 


members, if any, would be absolutely without 
xaplffiara, and, of course, any one taking a leading 
part in worship or administration would have thfr 
‘ gifts * especially befitting the part he took. 

This miy m a convenient point for noticing the passage la 
Eph 47 12, at least a secondary authority for the Apostolic age. 
Here the words are yapts (bestowed on each according to the- 
measure of the grift [e«p«d] of Christ) and S6para (given by the 
ascended Lord to men). And the enumeration is one not of 
X apCo-para as in Cor. and Rom , but of offices — apostles (cf. 
Cor.), prophets (cf. Cor. and Rom.), evangelists (‘ missionaries/ 
cf Ac 21®, 2 Tl 4®), pastors (ttoi/o«V «9 * cf. 6 npoicrrapeyos of 
Rom.), teachers (fitfidtrxaAot ; cf Cor. and Rom.). Although this 
passage thus has several points of contact with our primary 
authorities, and the Epistle in other places (e.g. 51 ®) bears witness 
to the vivid enthusiasm whioh pervaded the early Church as 
* filled with the Spirit/ it does not materially advance our study 
of the question immediately in hand. With the vpourrdpsvos we 
may compare not only the ir otprjy of Eph. but the rjvov/xcvof of 
He 187. 

(4) It is with the gifts of utterance that the most 
crucial questions arise ; and, as has been indicated, 
they fall into three subdivisions, of increasing 
difficulty, and possibly of decreasing worth. 

(a) SidaoKaXla and irapdic\rj<ris present no trouble. 
The former implies systematic Christian instruc- 
tion, the latter the tactful persuasion, the ‘ wooing 
note ’ that wins men to life’s finer and higher 
issues. X670J aoQlas and \byos yvdfjoecjs are intimately 
related. The former should be interpreted in the 
light of 1 Co 2®* 10 ; it is the power to receive and 
to expound the ‘deep things of God* (cf. Ro ll 85 ), 
His ways of salvation, which can only be taught 
and learned as the Spirit aids. It is teaching that 
appeals to the intuitional faculty — the food of the 
mystic. The latter appeals to the reason, and 
shows how rational the intuition is. yv&ats is the 
buttress of <ro<t>ia. How closely indeed the two are 
bound together is seen by Schmiedel’s explanation 
of 7 vCxris as ‘ the knowledge of what is perceived 
in an ecstatic condition * (see 2 Co 4 fl ), in short, an 
intuition ; ooQla, again, if interpreted on the 
analogy of the ‘ wisdom of the world,’ becomes in 
turn a synonym for reasonable understanding and 
intelligent consideration. Both words seem thus 
to be concerned as much with reception as with 
interpretation ; they are methods of appropriating 
knowledge. 

( b ) TTpo<pTjreLa . — In the Early Church it would 

seem that the ancient word of Moses, ‘ Would God 
that all the Loid’s people were prophets’ (Nu ll 29 ), 
had been fulfilled. This conspicuous endowment 
of the Hebrew folk found expression in John the 
Baptist (Mt ll 9 ) and in Jesus Himself (Mt 13 57 21 11 , 
Lk 24 19 ). Since ‘the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy’ (Rev 19 10 ), it was natural that 
prophecy, like other charismata, was an endowment 
of the Church as a whole (Ac 19®, cf. 2 l7f ; 1 Co 
ll 4f *), while manifesting itself especially in certain 
individuals. Outstanding examples are Agabus, 
Judas, Silas, the four daughters of Philip (Ac ll 2 * 
21 10 15 83 2l 9 ), and doubtless these and others 
similarly ‘gifted’ moved about from place to place, 
ranking in importance next to the apostles (1 Co 
12 28 , Eph 2 20 3® 4 U ). Their ministry was apparently 
confined to believers, and it was distinguished : 
(1) from that of the teacher by its spontaneity and 
freshness (like their OT predecessors, they spoke 
by ‘ revelation ’ [1 Co 14 6 * *°] ; sometimes this 

took the form of a definite announcement of the 
Divine will, as in Ac 13 lff *) ; (2) from that of the 
‘speaker in tongues’ by its intelligibility. As 
was the case with the OT prophets, there was 
comparatively little definite prediction (Ac ll 2 ® 
21 lw *) in their utterances, the primary note being a 
searching appeal that resulted in conviction, com- 
fort, instruction, and edification (1 Co 14 24 * 3ff * 81 * 1 9 ). 
Half a century later (according to the Didache) the 
prophet, now apparently more itinerant, retained 
his importance, taking precedence of the local 
officials, even at the Eucharist, and yet — as is 
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confirmed by the evidence of Hermas and Lucian 
— his sun had begun to set. The regular local 
administrative order was coming to the front place, 
and besides there were many counterfeit prophets 
who were bringing the gift into disrepute. As 
time went on, victory fell to the regular and per- 
manent element, and, in spite of a continuation 
of the gift of prophecy such as is witnessed to by 
Ammia of Philadelphia and Quadratus of Athens 
{Eus. HE v. xvii.), and strenuously attempted by 
the Montanists (though perhaps their * prophecy * 
was more like ‘ glossolalia *), tne enthusiastic and 
extemporaneous could not hold its own as an 
institution. The gift passed (it was transformed 
in passing) to the regular ministry. The great 
preachers like Chrysostom are the true descendants 
of the NT 4 prophets. * Justin Martyr indeed (c. 
150) speaks of TpfxprjTuch x tt P^ cr A tara (HtaL 82), and 
the last orthodox contemporary witness is Ireneeus 
<c. 185). That the prophet was regarded as 
Divinely possessed appears from the charisma 
mentioned in close connexion with prophecy in 
1 Co 12 10 (cf. 1 Th 5 90 , 1 Jn 4 1 ), that of ‘ discerning of 
spirits.* This must be taken as referring to the 
wide-spread belief in spirits, good and evil, and of 
varying degrees of power. What tests were 
applied in this is not clear ; that of 1 Co 12 s does 
not carry us far, and the difficulty of finding sure 
and fitting standards of judgment is well illus- 
trated in the precepts of the Didache (chs. xi., xii.). 

(c) ytvrj 7 \uxr<r&v . — For our data in regard to this 
1 gift * we are restricted almost entirely to 1 Co 14, 
where St. Paul institutes a comparison between 
the different x a P^ r f Mara > and especially between 
prophecy and tongue- speaking. It is easier to 
define this ‘gift* negatively than positively, but 
investigation leads to the following conclusions : 
(a) It is unintelligible (except when interpreted), 
and bears the same relation to prophecy that 
discordant music bears to harmony. It is therefore 
unedifying and unfruitful to the Church, though 
it has a certain value for the speaker himself 
(vv. 2 * 4 * 17 * 28 ), and as a sign (perhaps a mark of dis- 
pleasure) for any heathen who might be present at 
the service, and who would not unnaturally regard 
the tongue-speaker as mad (v. 28 ). The utterances 
would be disjointed, varying in tone and pitch. 
(p) It may have included prayer and praise (see 
vv. 14 " 17 ; 4 blessing* probably covers both these forms). 
(7) It is not a foreign speech ; for these St. Paul 
(v. 10f *) apparently uses fwval. And it is unlikely 
that 4 interpretation ’ of a foreign language would 
have been regarded as a x^pur^ The antitheses 
to 7X1 ixraxif viz. V&9 yvdxrct, tv TrpofTjrelq, and so 
on, also preclude such a supposition, to say nothing 
of the ecstasy rather than the practical evange- 
lizing use that marked the glossolalia. (5) The 
explanation of this x^P 10 ‘unusual, archaic, 
figurative * speech is not satisfactory, though sup- 

? orted by Ernesti, Herder (SK, 1829, pp. 3-79 ; 
830, pp. 45-64), Bleek, and Baur (ib. 1838, 618-702). 
Bleek gives many instances from late Greek 
writers of yXuxnra = Idt&rrjres 8ia\tKT<jjv f but they 
only prove that the word was a technical gram- 
matical term. More helpful is the use of yhGxrca 
to denote an ecstatic oracular response. The 
‘outsiders* of v. 28 might well have reckoned the 
tongue-speakers to be possessed, comparing them 
with the Pythia (cf. also Virgil, Aen . vi. 40-101) 
(«) There remains the suggestion put forward by 
Eichhorn and Meyer, that y\&<r<ra here is to be 
taken in the literal sense of the bodily member. 
The Spirit so takes possession of a man’s faculty of 
physical speech that, unconsciously to himself, he 
utters inarticulate cries. Bunsen ( Hippolytus , 1852, 
i. 11) describes the XaXetv y\d}<raait as ‘a convulsive 
utterance, a nervous affection.* The comparison 
between the tongue and instruments like the pipe, 


harp, and trumpet (vv. 7 * 9 ) supports this view. The 
yXGxjaa is an organ which can be used to produce 
alike intelligible ‘prophecy* and unintelligible 
‘ glossolalia.’ In the former the rods plays a large 
part, in the latter none at all. The tongue-speech 
might have been described as Tvetipart XaXetv (as 
contrasted with vfa \a\elv) } but that the Trvcvp* 
was regarded as producing all the other je aplapara . 
The difficulty about this interpretation is that St. 
Paul applies the plural not only to more speakers 
than one (12 80 14 22 ** w ), where alone it is appropriate, 
but to one speaker (14* G®) ; cf. 12 10 * 28 13 8 ). It also 
hampers a solution of ytvrj yXutaaujv or ipfnjvela 
y\uj(T(rG)v . Hence Schmiedel’s proposal to pass 
from the instrument to the product by interpreting 
‘ tongue * (in every place except 14®) by ‘ tongue- 
speech,’ t.e. speech which seems to be produced by 
tne tongue alone. Something of this Kind is com- 
pelled by 14 26 , which enumerates the definite items 
of utterance at a religious service. 

There is little doubt that such ‘ tongue-speech 
was of an ecstatic kind. Here, as in the Montanists, 
the Jansenists, the early Quakers, and the revivals 
of the 18th cent., * we recognise a sudden awaken- 
ing of the spiritual nature, and intense emotions 
of overwhelming fear and rapturous joys’ (T. C. 
Edwards, Com . on 1 Cor . p. 222). Jonathan 
Edwards speaks of ‘the extraordinary views of 
Divine things and the religious affections, attended 
with very great effects on the body* as accom- 
panying the Northampton (Mass.) revival in 1735 
(Thoughts concerning the Present Revival in New 
England, 1742, i. §5), and the journals of Wesley 
and Whitefield are full of testimony to the physical 
effects that resulted from their preaching. The 
case of the Irvingite ‘ prophets ’ is less to the point, 
as their attempt to repeat the phenomena of the 
Apostolic age was conscious and deliberate. On 
the question of ‘the Little Prophets of the 
Cevennes,* see R. Heath’s article in Contemp. 
Review , Jan. 1886; A. Wright’s Some NT Problems, 
1898, p. 292 ff. ; and P. W. Schmiedel’s criticism m 
EBi , col. 4764. 

( d ) tpprjvela 7 \ght<twv , — Just as the pdvnt, whose 
understanding was in abeyance while he delivered 
his oracles, needed a Trpo^rrjs to give the inquirer 
a rational interpretation of the Divine utterance, 
and just as to day there is a distinct place for those 
who can interpret to the lay mind some great 
musical or aitistie composition, the ‘tongue- 
speaker* needed as his complement the ‘inter- 
preter.* Sometimes (14 18 ), like G. F. Watts, he 
could do this himself ; oftener perhaps it was done 
by others (12 10 14 26 * 28 ). As to tne degiee of exact- 
ness attained by such interpreters we have nothing 
to guide us. Probably the 4 tongue-speeches ’ were 
more or less of the same pattern, and the inter- 
preter would follow general lines, getting his 
clues partly from the tone, the gestures, and the 
recurrence of certain sounds. The Apostle gave 
sound counsel in v. 18 , when he advised tne ‘ tongue- 
speaker’ to foster the additional ‘gift* of self- 
interpretation, which we gather from v. 15 that he 
himself possessed. 

A word must be said on St. Paul’s instructions 
for the use of the charismata. He speaks of them 
(1 Co 12 5 ) as diaKovIcu, opportunities for service ; 
they are not given for selt-satisfaction, but for the 
service and edification of the whole community. 
The teaching is the same in ch. 14 and in Ro 12. 
So in Eph 4 11 those who are endowed are them- 
selves spoken of as the Lord’s gifts to the Church. 
It is necessary, therefore : (1) that the use of the 
charisma be regulated and orderly (1 Co 14 40 * 82 , 
Ro 12*) ; in particular, he gives careful rules 
respecting tongue-speech, and utterly condemns its 
indiscriminate use ; (2) that a proper estimate be 
formed of the value of the respective charismata. 
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In the Apostle's opinion (cf. Plato, Timceus , 72) 
the abnormal gifts are inferior in value to the less 
startling, but more ethical and edifying, manifes- 
tations of the Spirit. While he does not forbid 
‘tongue-speech* (1 Co 14 89 ; cf. perhaps 1 Th 5 19 ), 
and for obvious reasons does not suggest in its case 
any di&Kpt<ris such as is applicable to prophecy, he 
yet thinks far less of it than of the intelligible 
forms of utterance — teaching, and the inspired and 
inspiring preaching called prophecy — as well as of 
the different forms of government and ministry. 
The reaction against ecstatic and unhealthy forms 
of woiship thus instituted by St. Paul was laigely 
successful, and succeeding generations completed it, 
though in a direction which had its dangers, that 
of hyper-emphasis on ecclesiastical organization. 

It is significant that the Pauline notices of 
‘ tongue-speech * are concerned only with the 
Corinthian Church. The Greek belief in mantic 
ecstasy and the Greek affection for the mysterious 
and the eloquent explain the predominance of the 
question in this community. The phenomenon ap- 
pears not to have been known at Rome 1 or in any 
of the other centres to which the Apostle wrote. 
May it not be that in this church were a few 
persons of the type we call ‘mediums,* and that 
their utterances were similar to those of Helen 
Smith of Geneva as described by Victor Henri 
(Le Langage martien , Paris, 1901) and commented 
upon by F. C. Conybeare (HJ i. [1903] 832) ? 

This medium in one of her trances was an inhabitant of Mars, 
and herself translated— with the help of another subliminal self- 
called Esenale — some forty sentences (containing 800 words) of 
the Martian language spoken during the trances, into French. 
Analyzing these, M. Henri allots to French sources the syntax 
and more than a third of the vocabulary of the 'Martian* 
language, to Magyar some 55 words, to German 25, and to 
English and Oriental sources 3 and 5 respecth ely. 

Schmiedel connects St. Paul's exercise of the 
‘ gift ’ with the attacks of his malady (epilepsy), 
and it is possible that at Corinth there were others 
similarly afflicted. At the beginning of the 2nd 
cent. Clement of Alexandria speaks of a language 
of the demons, and Conybeare refers to a 5th 
cent, hagiologist's report of a church near Bethlehem 
where the daimonizomenoi or energumenoi prayed 
‘in their own language.' 

The fact that Helen Smith in another subliminal 
mood was an Arab jprincess and talked Sanskut 
may serve as a transition to the narrative of Ac 2, 
where there is little doubt that, whatever the real 
nature of the Pentecostal phenomenon, it was 
regarded by the narrator (Luxe, c. 95 A.D.) as the 
power of speaking foreign languages. As time 
went by, and as the story was told further afield, 
what was probably the first case of Christian 
glossolalia (see a snort excursus in J. V. Bartlet, 
Century Bible ed. of ‘Acts,' p. 384 f.) was inter- 
preted, under the influence of a current belief as 
to the inauguration of the Old Covenant, as the 
Divine voice assuming the forms of different 
national languages. The other cases in Acts 
(Cornelius, Kr 6 , and the disciples at Ephesus, 19*) 
aie clearly instances of ‘ tongue- speech,' and have 
nothing to do with dialects or languages. The 
author of Acts could never have witnessed the 
phenomenon himself. 

Having dealt with the more direct references in 
St. Paulas letters to the Corinthians, Romans, and 
Ephesians, and in the Acts, we must now notice 
bnefly the other allusions to x a pl° 7 *ara in early 
Christian literature. 

1 Co 7 7 . St. Paul here says that he is possessed 
of such self-control as not to need marriage, and 
describes this self -conti ol as a %Api(rp.a of God to 
him. Others may not be so endowed, and he may 
lack some that lias been given to others. 

i In writing to Rome, St. Paul is throughout more concerned 
to lay down broad principles won from past experience than to 
meet m detail difficulties arising from special circumstances. 


1 P 4 10 . This Epistle makes no reference to 
the phenomena described by St. Paul, and in the 
passage in question the context points to our 
regarding money, the means of hospitality, as a 
X<£pio>ta (cf. Ro 12® 6 pLeraMofo), 

1 Ti 4 14 , 2 Ti 1®. Here the word must be inter- 
preted of the capacity, spirit, and zeal for evange- 
listic work, or, as Ramsay (‘Hist. Comm on 
1 Tim.,' Exp., Apr. 1910) expresses it, the power of 
hearing the Divine voice and catching the Divine 
inspiration, imparted to Timothy wnen first he 
was selected as St. Paul’s coadjutor. Timothy is 
reminded that the xdpitf/m was not an inalienable 
office, but was an actual Divine endowment given 
for a definite purpose, a capacity liable to be 
‘ extirpated by disuse.' 

Dxdaehe , 1 , 5 : 

‘ To every man that asketh of thee, give, and ask not back ; 
for the Father desireth that gifts be #ven to all ex rvv IMmv 
Xapurfufru)!'’ (= bounties, temporal as well as spiritual) 

Ignatius, Ep , ad Smyr . superscription : 

' Ignatius ... to the Church of God . . . which hath been 
mercifully endowed iv wavTi xap(<riLa.Ti..* 

Ep, ad Polycarp, ii. 2 : 

1 As for the invisible things, pray that they may be revealed 
unto thee ; that thou mayest be lacking in nothing, but 
mayest abound (*r«pta<r«i%s) itovt&s x a P^°> ulTO f** 

The two passages from Ignatius find closest 
parallel in Ko l 7 . Justin Martyr ( c , 160) in his 
Dialogue with Trypho (ch. 39) says that disciples 
receive gifts, 

'each as he is worthy. . . . For one receives the spirit of 
understanding, another of counsel, another of strength, another 
of healing, another of foreknowledge, another of teaching, and 
another of the fear of God ’ 

The first three and the last of these are taken 
direct from Is 11**-. Compared with the Pauline 
list, we have ‘understanding' (evveais) answering 
to ‘knowledge’ ( <ro</>la ), ‘strength' (l<rxvs) answer- 
ing to ‘power’ (Sfoapus), and in more identical 
terras ‘ healing ’ (fa<m) and ‘teaching’ (5i$a<nca\£a). 

4 Foreknowledge ' (wpdyvoxrts) takes the place of NT 
wpo<prjTda t and the change shows how that gift had 
deteriorated. In ch. 82, Justin speaks of Trpo<prjTn<a 
xaplcrpuiTa , no doubt meaning prediction, but says 
nothing about tongue-speech. 

Mk 16 17 . The words 7 \t&r<rcus XaX'fyrowriP Kaivais 
must mean ‘ they shall speak m languages newly 
acquired by them,' and, like the rest of the section 
(vv.®- 30 ), are no part of the original gospel, but 
depend on Acts and other NT literature. 

Iremeus ( c . 185), Hcer. II. xxxu. 4 : 

‘ Those who are in truth His disciples, receiving grace from 
Him, do in Hia name perform (miracles), so as to promote the 
welfare of other men, according to the gift which each one 
has received from Him. For some do certainly and truly 
drive out devils . . others have foreknowledge of things to 
come [cf. Justin], they see visions, and utter prophetic ex- 
pressions. Others still, heal the sick by laying their hands 
upon them. . . . Yea, the dead even have been raised up . . . 
It is not possible to name the number of the gifts [xaptcrfiara] 
which the Church . . . has received, . . . and which Bhe exerts 
day by day * 

lb. V. vi. 1 : 

1 In like manner do we also hear (or have heard) many 
brethren In the Church who possess prophetic rifts, and who 
through the Spirit speak all kinds of tongues, and bnng to light 
for the common benefit the hidden things of men (cf. 1 Co 
14 24f ), and declare the mysteries of God, whom also the apostle 
terms spiritual. ' 

In the first of these passages there is no mention 
of ‘ tongues' ; in the second, this gift is mentioned, 
but (1) in close connexion with prophets ; and (2) 
without clear intimation as to whether it is foreign 
languages or ‘tongue-speech’ that is meant. 

Tertullian (c, 200), adv, Marcion . v. 8, after 
comparing the x a pl <r f iaTa enumerated by Isaiah 
and oy St, Paul, invites Marcion to produce any- 
thing like them among his followers : 

4 Let him exhibitprophets such as have spoken not by human 
sense but with the Spirit of God, such as have predicted things 
to come, and have made manifest the secrets of the heart [cf 
Iren ] ; let him produce a psalm, a \ision, a prayer — only let it 
be by the Spirit, m an ecstasy, that is, in a rapture, whenever 
an interpretation of tongues has occurred to him.’ 
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The whole passage is based on 1 Co 14** f *. Ter- 
tullian does not say that there was ‘tongue-speech ’ 
in his day, and his account (de Anima, ix.) of the 
sister who had the charisma of ecstatic revelation 
is spoken of as prophecy. Miltiades, according to 
Eusebius (HE V. xvii. 1), wrote an anti-Montanist 
work, wepi rod ^ delv rrpo<pi)T^v tv t/cardm \tyetv 
(‘On the need for a prophet to refrain from 
ecstasy *|. As 4 tongue-speech ’ and ecstasy became 
absorbed in prophecy, so prophecy in turn was 
superseded by the fixed official ministry. 

Litkraturb. — B esides the commentaries on Rom i , 1 Oor., and 
the other passages in question, see D. Schulz. Ghistesgaben, 
Breslau, 1836 , W. R. Cassels, Supernatural Religion , London, 
1877; Gunkel, Wirkunaen dee heiL Geistes , Gottingen, 1888, 
*1900 ; Beversluis, De hethge geest en zijne werkinaen, Utrecht, 
1806 : Weinel, Wirkungen aes Geistes und der Geister ... bis 
auf Irenmis , Freibure, 1809 , P. W. Schmiedel, in JBBi, cols. 
4765-76 ; Dawson Walker, The Gift of Tongues , Edin. 1906 ; 
T. M. Lindsay, The Church and Ministry m the Eaily 
Centuries , London, 1902 * Paul Feine, Theologte des NT, Leipzig, 
1910, pp. 463-470 ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture *, 1801, fi. 
141, ana other literature cited in the course of the article. 

A. J. Grieve. 

CHARITES (Xdptrer, Gratice , 4 Graces’).— i. 
Mythology. — Originally the Charites were Nature- 
goddesses, and of this we shall find traces in their 
worship. But in mythology they are the personi- 
fications of grace and charm, and it is in tins 
character that they form a distinct and lovely 
expression of the Greek genius. When they meet 
us in Homer, they are humanized, indeed, but still 
shadowy, conceptions with which poetic fancy has 
only begun to play. Charis, the Grace, is the bride 
of Hephaestus (11. xvin. 382), and Pasithea is 
mentioned as one of a whole family of Charites 
(xiv. 267), who may be compared with the Nymphs 
in Virg. Aen. i. 71, but beyond this we hear of 
nothing definite regarding them — neither names, 
number, nor parentage. Hesiod, whom later 
writers generally follow, is much more definite. 
He tells of three Charites— Euphrosvne, Thalia, 
and Aglaia — daughters of Zeus and Eurynomo 
(Theog. 907-9). Pindar mentions the same three 
(01. xiv. 13), and speaks of Zeus as their father. 
Their mother he does not name. As figures m 
national Greek religion the Charites remained a 
triad, and bore for the most part their Hesiodic 
names. But, according to the conception of the 
Charites uppermost in the poet’s mind, religious 
fancy played freely with tne question of their 
parentage. Thus Hera, Aphrodite, and many 
lesser divinities are named as their mother, while 
Dionysus, Uranus, and Helios dispute with Zeus the 
honour of their paternity. Sometimes mythology 
takes & very different turn. Thus Cicero (de Nat. 
Deor. m. xvii. 44) describes Gratia as a child of 
Erebus and Night. This seems to belong to the 
same circle of ideas as Horn. II. xiv. 269 ft; , where 
Hypnos (Sleep), referring to Heia’s promise to 
give him Pasithea for Ins bride, bids the former 
swear to him by the inviolable waters of the Styx. 
According to a scholiast on II. xiv. 276, Lethe was 
called mother of Charis, because gratitude (x^P^) 
is so easily forgotten. 

2. Symbolism. — In general the Charites are a 
symbol of grace or charm. They reflect the 
characteristically Greek ideal of a life, whether 
human or Divine, from which ugliness and pain are 
banished. As their names indicate, they are 
associated chiefly with life’s festive aspect. Eu- 
phrosyne speaks of mirth, Thalia of abundance, 
Aglaia of splendour. In the hour of dance and 
song, of feasting and carousal, the Charites give 
free course to joy, loosening the bonds of unsocial 
restraint ; but they are equally the foes of licence. 
According to Panyasis (c. 489 B.C.), the first cup at 
the banquet belongs to the Charites, the Horse, and 
Dionysus ; the second to Aphrodite and Dionysus ; 
but with the third come Hybris and Ate (wanton 


excess and baneful rashness) (Athen. ii. 36). The 
witness of Horace is still clearer: * tres prohibet 
supra Rixarum metuens tangere Gratia * (0d. ill. 
xix. 15). But the influence of the Charites does 
not end here. They give its charm to everything 
which makes life glad* full, and beautiful. * What 
has man that is lovely and desirable,’ says Theo- 
critus, 4 without the Charites?* (Id. xvi. 108 f.). 
As the chaste Charites aid the gods themselves in 
ordering dance and feast, and preside over all their 
works, so they give to mortals the sweetness and 
the joy 4 if one be skilled in song, or comely, or of 
fair renown * (Pind. 01. xiv. 5 ff.). It is their wreath 
which graces the victor’s brow, their choir which 
sounds liis glory (Pind. 01. iv. 10, vii. 12 f., xiv. 
4 ff. ; Nern. v. 64, vi. 38 ; Pytk. v. 48). Their love 
of song they share with the Muses, dwelling with 
them upon Olympus (Hes. Theog. 64 ; Eurip. Here. 
Fur. 673, etc.). But the Muses are more sedate 
than the Charites. So in Olympus, Apollo harps, 
the Muses sing, but the Charites, with the Horse, 
Aphrodite, and other youthful goddesses, dance 
(Horn. Hymn, in Ap. Pyth. 10 ff.). The same link 
that bound the Charites to the Muses bound them 
closely to Apollo. They had their seat beside the 
Pythian Apollo (Pind. 01. xiv. 10), while the statue 
of the Delian Apollo held three Charites in its 
hand (Paus. ix. xxxv. 1, etc.). With Aphrodite 
their connexion is especially close. They give love 
its charm, and especially the finer grace which 
alone can make it lasting. So, as her handmaids, 
they bathe and anoint the goddess, dress her for 
the banquet in perfumed robes of their own work- 
ing, animate her by dance and song (Horn. II. v, 
338, Od. viii. 362 ft*., xviii. 192 ff. ; Horn. Hymn. iii. 
61; Sappho, ap. Himer. i. 4; Hes. Opp. 72 f.; Paus. 
VI. xxiv. 5, etc.). Nor was it only for Aphro- 
dite that they wrought fair garments, but for 
Dionysus also and other gods (Apol. Rh iv. 424 ff.). 

This may suggest to us the relation of the 
Charites to art. They supply the charm without 
which the artist’s skill and labour are vain. Hence 
it was that Charis became the bride of the smith 
Hephaestus (see above). Nor is it otherwise with 
literature. Even Athene depends on the Charites, 
who give grace to learning, for which reason Plato 
counsels his pupil Xenocrates tooffei to the Chaiites. 
To the poet they are indispensable, as are the 
Muses. But the latter speak rather of the source 
of the poet’s inspiration, the former of his power 
to please. It was from this point of view that 
Pindar described himself as tilling the garden of 
the Charites (01. ix. 27), and that Theocritus spoke 
of his poems as 4 my Charites ’ (Id. xvi. 6). They 
also, it would seem, symbolized the charm of win- 
some speech. This is probably implied by their 
frequent association with Hermes (on the connexion, 
see Furtwangler, in Roscher, s.v. ‘Chariten’; cf. 
also Cornut. de Nat. Deor. chs. xvi. xxiv. ; Eudoc. 
Viol. p. 153). Often, too, they aie mentioned in 
company with Peitho, the goddess of persuasion 
(Hes. Opp. 13; Pind. frag. c. 10; Plut. Conjug. Prase. 
Procem , etc. ), and Hermesianax actually named her 
as one of the Charites (Paus. IX. xxxv. 1, where, 
however, the text seems doubtful). Lastly, a word 
may be said on their frequent association with the 
Horse (or Seasons). It must suffice to observe that 
they are usually, though not always, related to the 
Horse, as the life of man is to the life of Nature. 
Thus, while the Horae ripen the vine, the Charites 
help man to enjoy it (cf. Athen. ii. 38) ; while the 
Horse crown the divine child Pandora with flowers, 
the Charites adorn her with golden necklaces (Hes. 
Opp. 73). But the spirit of both is the same. The 
Charites, like the Horse, delight above all in 
flowers, and love, and vernal freshness (cf. above ; 
and also, for the Charites, Stesichorus [Bergk’s 
Poetce lyrici greed 4 , iii. 221] ; Ariphron [ib. iii. 
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597] ; Hor. Od. I. iv. 6, xxx. 9, IV. vii. 5 ; Ov. 
Fast. v. 215 ff.). 

3, Worship. — It is in local cult rather than in 
national mythology that the oldest Greek religious 
conceptions are found. The Charites are no ex- 
ception to this rule, for their worship affords 
distinct traces of their original character of Nature 
powers. The most important seats of their worship 
were the Minyan Orchomenos in Bceotia, Athens, 
and Sparta. At Orchomenos we read that Eteocles 
was the first who sacrificed to the Charites, and 
that they were represented by natural stones which 
were said to have fallen to him from heaven. 
Further, we are told that their sanctuary was the 
oldest in Orchomenos, and that Eteocles 4 instituted 
three Charites’ — whose names, however, the 
Boeotians did not remember (Paus. IX. xxxv. 1, 
xxxviii. 1 ; Theocr. Id . xvi. 104). Now, at Athens 
only two Charites were originally worshipped, and 
at Sparta they were always two (Paus. ix. xxxv. 1), 
while the atiove somewhat ambiguous references 
to their worship at Orchomenos suggest that there 
also two may have been the original number. In 
view of these as well as of other facts relating to 
the Charites, J. E. Harrison observes : 

1 The ancient Charites at Orchomenos, at Sparta, at Athens, 
were two, and it may be conjectured that they took form as the 
Mother and the Maid the ordinary twofold aspect of Nature 
goddesses ( ProUg . to Study of Or. Ret. 287). 

Much of what follows in this paragraph points 
in the same direction. At Orchomenos the temple 
of the Charites stood near the city, in the rich vale 
of the Cephissus. In its neighbourhood was a 
temple of Dionysus, and a spring sacred to 
Aphrodite (Serv. ad Virg. Aen. i. 720) — both, as we 
have seen, closely related to the Charites. To the 
temple of the Charites the peasants of the country- 
side brought a priestly tithe. In honour of the 
goddesses there was a festival (the XapinJ<na) with 
musical contests, of which records are still ex- 
tant (CIG, nos. 1583, 1584). The Xapir^ia were, 
further, celebrated with nocturnal dances, after 
which cakes of roasted wheat and honey were 
distributed (Eustath. ad Horn. Od. xviii. 194). This 
worship as a whole (and notably the last-named 
feature) points clearly to godaesses of natural 
plenty ana fertility At Athens, as already noted, 
the original Charites were two. Their names, 
Auxo and Hegemone, are such as belong to spirits 
of vegetation. Auxo is the goddess of growth, 
Hegemone the 4 conductress ’ of the growing plant, 
as Furtwftngler puts it, 4 to light and bloom ana 
fruit.' They were invoked along with Helios, with 
Thallo and Carpo (the Horae of Spi ing and Autumn), 
and Pandrosos, goddess of dew (Paus. IX. xxxv. 1 ; 
Pollux, viii. 106). In front of the Acropolis stood 
the images of three Charites, said to be the work 
of Socrates, but associated with them was one of 
those secret cults which belong especially to 
Nature-worship (Paus. ix. xxxv. 1). In Aristoph. 
Therm. 300 the Charites are invoked in company 
with agrarian deities, and at the Eleusinia they 
received an offering along with Hermes (A. Momm- 
sen, Heortol. , 1864, p. 257), ‘whose worship as the 
young male god of fertility, of flocks and herds, 
was so closely allied to that of the Charites ’ ( J. E. 
Harrison, op. cit. 291). At Sparta the two Charites 
were known as Cleta and Phaenna (sound and 
light) — names which speak of Nature, while also 
suggesting the life of man. The Spartans built a 
temple for them on the river Tiasa (Paus. III. xviii. 
4, etc. ), and at Sparta itself was a temple of the 
Charites and Dioscuri (id. xiv. 6). We read also 
of cults of the Charites in Paros, Thasos, Cyzicus, 
Elis, Olympia, and Hermione. 

4. Art.— The treatment o7 the Charites in art is 
a large subject, of which only the barest outline is 
here attempted. The representations may be 


divided generally into the two great classes of the 
draped figures and the nude. These were tlio 
productions respectively of an earlier and a later 
age (Paus. IX. xxxv. 2). The triad of Charites 
was early represented in art. Sometimes they 
figured in independent groups, and sometimes as 
the adjuncts of some superior deity, as in the case 
of the Zeus of Pheidias, above whose throne were, 
on the one Bide, three Horse, on the other, three 
Charites (id. v. xi. 7). In the earlier period no 
attempt seems to have been made so to arrange 
the figures as to express a single unifying idea. 
They stood separate from each other, and were 
sometimes distinguished by separate attributes. 
Thus the Charites on the hand of the Delian Apollo 
(see above) held, the first a lyre, the second flutes, 
and the third a syrinx at her lips. Later on we 
meet with a type in which they hold one another’s 
hand, tripping the while lightly to the left in a 
solemn dancing measure. We have examples of 
this type on relief fragments and on coins. It was 
the Hellenistic age which, in its search for sensuous 
charm, developed the naked type of Charites, but 
it seems to have been preceded by a period when a 
composite type prevailed, in which tne figures are 
only partially draped. Thus Seneca, referring to a 
type of Charites, which was apparently known in 
tne time of Chrysippus (3rd cent. B.C.), describes 
them as 4 manibus implexis solutaque et perlucida 
veste ’ (de Benef. i. 3). But that even m the 3rd 
cent, the nude type had been introduced is rendered 
probable by a fragment of Euphonon (c. 221 B.c.), 
in which he alludes x&P i < ri ’ v d.<pap^aaiy. Once in- 
troduced, the nude type attained such vogue that 
for the Roman period we cannot point with 
certainty to any example of the other. The figures 
do not in this, as in a previous type, stand in a 
line with hands joined. The arrangement rather 
suggests a circle, in which two Charites face the 
beholder, while the third and central figure is seen 
from behind, the whole forming a charming com- 
position. Examples of it are found chiefly on wall- 
pictures and cut stones. 

LiTKEATtTEK — Roscher, Lex d Mythol. I 878 ff (Leipzig, 
1884-90); Pauly-Wissowa, 111 2150 ff. (Stuttgart, 1899); 

Schoemami-Lipsius, Or Alterthuiner , Berlin, 1897, vol. ii. ; 
Preller-Robert, Or. Mythologies, i. 481-484 (Berlin, 1894); 
K. O. MtiUer, Orchomenos (Breslau, 1844) , Smith's Diet qf 
Gr. and Rom Biog and Mythol London, 1868, vol. i. ; J. E. 
Harrison, Proleg. to the Study of Or. Rel , Cambridge, 1908, 
pp. 286-299, 488, 439; H. Usener. Oottrmamen, Bonn, 1896, 

6 131 ff. ; O. Gruppe, Onech Mythol. und Religxonsgesch , 
unich, 1906, index 8.v. ‘Chontes ’ I. F. BURNS. 

CHARITY. — i. Its nature. — Charity is a species 
of goodwill or benevolence, and, therefore, attaches 
itself to the amiable and generous side of human 
nature. It is a fixed attitude of the soul ; no mere 
mood or passing impulse, but a disposition, show- 
ing itself outwardly in kindly sympathetic deeds. 
It is essentially social and unselfish; and the 
principle of it is, 4 1 am a man, and take an interest 
in everything pertaining to humanity ’ (homo sum, 
human % mhtl a me ahenum puto , Ter. Heaut. 
I. i. 24). Consequently, it is magnanimous : it 
thinks the best of human beings, and has for its 
end their interests and welfare. It is joined also 
with humility, not grudging to stoop if only it 
may serve. It acts in a twofold way, positively 
ana negatively — it confers benefits, and it refrains 
from injuring ; on the other hand, when itself 
injured, it is swift to forgive. It is thus no mere 
emotion, but involves, besides, both intellect and 
will. It is feeling that issues in doing ; but, as the 
doing is of the nature of beneficence, it is regulated 
by wisdom and discretion. Hence, charity may 
sometimes assume an austere and even apparently 
an unsym pathetic aspect towards its object. When 
that object’s real good cannot be achieved without 
inflicting pain and suffering, charity does not 
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shrink from the infliction : it will even refuse to 
be tolerant, if tolerance means simply complaisance 
that would work harm. It is, further, in league 
with justice, and eschews favouritism and parti- 
ality, not allowing itself to be misled by mere fond- 
ness. Moreover, a sharp distinction must be drawn 
between charity and amiability or good nature — the 
latter of which is frequently a weakness and may 
be detrimental to true charity, although it may also 
be turned to account in its service. 

‘ There is a softness and milkiness of temper,' as an 18th cent 
writer quaintly puts it, * that cannot say nay to anything , but 
he that can never refuse a favour, can hardly be said ever to 
grant one : for it is wrested from him, not given ; he does it to 
nd himself of an opportunity, and save the trouble of a denial, 
in which case it is a weakness rather than a virtue. Hence good 
nature is often called, and sometimes really proceeds from, 
folly, which gets no thanks when it proves most beneficial : for 
men applaud themselves for having gained a compliance by 
wheedling or pressing, and secretly laugh at the silly thinff that 
could be won by such artifices’ (Tucker, The Light of Nature 
Pursued , i 252% 

From all this it will be seen that charity pre- 
supposes the exercise of the sympathetic imagina- 
tion — the power of entering into the experiences of 
others and making them one’s own ; tne power of 
realizing (not only understanding, but also appro- 
priating) others’ circumstances, point of view, ideas, 
purposes, aspirations, motives, pleasures and pams, 
joys and sorrows. Only thus can it be effective, 
rejoicing with them that rejoice ; weeping with 
them that weep (Ro 12 15 ). 

Now, this which holds good of charity regarded 
as a moral excellence is applicable also to Christian 
charity. But there are specific differences. Charity 
as * the royal law,’ ‘the perfect law, the law of 
liberty’ (Ja 2 s and l 25 ), has its own distinctive 
features. In the first place, in Christian charity, 
goodwill is transformed into love love in 

the highest and purest sense of the term, in contra- 
distinction to the tender emotion of that name 
which is associated with passion. In the next 
place, Christian charity draws its inspiration from 
a religious source : it is not begotten of men, but 
of God. Lastly, the actuating motive of it is 
religious also. 

We may glance at these characteristics in turn : 

(1) First, the transformation of charity into love 
is the elevation of a merely virtuous disposition, 
altruistic and unselfish, into a Christian grace or 
* theologic virtue.’ For love, in the NT, is set forth 
as constituting the essence of God ; and it is repre- 
sented also as a Divine gift to man which the Spirit 
of God has breathed into his soul. As thus con- 
ceived, it is based on reverence, and so is the great 
cementing force between man and man ; for man 
is now viewed as formed in God’s image, and every 
human being is regarded as having in him great 
potentialities — he is a * brother ’ in tne truest sense, 
and possesses native worth and dignity, however 
much obscured they may he in fact. Yea more, he 
is the object of the Saviour’s love and of His 
redemptive work, and may be ‘renewed in the 
spirit of his mind* (Eph 4 28 ), and thus become a 
member of the Christian kingdom. The mere 
appreciation of the solidarity of the human race 
might secure charity as fellow-feeling, but charity 
is transformed into love only when we realize that 
we ‘are all one in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 3 W ). 

(2) In the next place, charity as love draws its 
inspiration from above. It is not, in the first 
instance, regard or even affection of human beings 
for each other — that might arise from the natural 
feeling of fellowship or from the necessities of social 
intercourse ; it springs from the realization of man’s 

f irimary relation to God as son to Father, and so is 
ove of man for the sake of God : 9 this command- 
ment have we from him, that he who loveth God 
love his brother also’ (l Jn 4 21 ). Hence the Chris- 
tian’s charity can be wide and liberal. As it is 


directed towards men as God’s sons, it is based on 
and imitates that of God Himself, who ‘is kind 
toward the unthankful and evil* (Lk 0 W ), who 
‘ maketli his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the iust and on the unjust’ 
(Mt S 45 ). Hence, also, it is stable and unceasing, 
and not merely fluctuating and uncertain. 

(3) But, thirdly, the motive of it is devotion to 
Jesus as man’s Saviour — attachment to His person, 
and eagerness to please and to serve Him. Conse- 
quently, it is a ‘new’ love — new in kind and new 
in measure : ‘ A new commandment I give unto 
you, That ye love one another ; as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another ’ ( Jn 13 84 ). The 
motive makes all the difference. For charitable 
deeds may spring from desires that strip them of 
their spiritual vcuue. Deeds there must be in all 
cases of charity — the enthusiasm of humanity will 
and must manifest itself m outward conduct ; but, 
though beneficent, they may not be intrinsically 
worthy. It is a mistake to identify charity with 
beneficence. Of this St. Paul was quite aware 
when, in the famous passage on charity in 1 Co 13, 
he says, ‘ And if I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and if I give my body to be burned, but have 
not charity, it profiteth me nothing.’ In other 
words, even almsgiving and ministering to the 
wants of the needy, which at first sight appear 
to be pre-eminently Christian chanty, and which 
(judging from the present use of the term as the 
equivalent of ‘almsgiving’) seem now, not un- 
frequently, to be regarded as exhausting it, may 
be nugatory : concern for the poor, laudable thougn 
in itself it is, may spring from a wrong motive, and 
thus be vitiated. So also self-sacrifice, unless its 
motive be right and noble, may be futile. Chanty 
certainly means ‘ going about doing good* ; but it 
is not Christian unless there be in it a distinct 
reference, direct or indirect, to the will and the 
intent of the Saviour, and unless it be measured 
by the love that He bears to men ; not forgetting 
that He accepts service to our fellow-men as service 
to Himself — ‘inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me* (Mt 25 40 ). 

But, estimated in this way, certain things become 
distinctive of it. (a) Note its relation to hate. 
Love is the opposite of hate: the two are anti- 
thetic — where tne one is, the other is shut out. 
And yet, according to the psychologist (see, e.g. 9 
Bain’s Dissertations on Leading Philosophical 
Topics , 1903, pp. 84-104), both are native to human 
nature ; and they react on each other. It is a 
commonplace of Psychology (see, e.g.> Spinoza’s 
Ethics , pt. iii.) that natred of a person whom one 
formerly loved is intensified by the very fact of the 
previous love ; just as previous dislike of a person 
may intensify our affection for him, once we are 
drawn towards him. But Christian love excludes 
hatred — hatred of persons (misanthropy) — abso- 
lutely. If it were lawful to hate any one, it would 
surely be one’s enemies ; and yet the Christian is 
commanded, ‘ Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully use you, and 
persecute you’ (Mt S 44 ). The meaning of this is 
that both the measure and the nature of love are 
estimated from the standpoint of the love of Christ ; 
and if the disciple is to be as his Master, hatred 
must be expelled from his heart. And if hatred is 
expelled from his heart, along with it are expelled 
all the malignant emotions — anger, retaliation, 
revenge, envy, jealousy, and the like. Meekness 
is now raised to a supreme position, and to it is the 
final victory promised : * Blessed are the meek : for 
they shall inherit the earth* (Mt 5 5 ). 

(o) Christian charity is not to be limited by con- 
siderations either of merit or of gratitude m the 
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recipient. As it is required to be after the pattern 
of Christ’B love, it must proceed on the lines of 
generosity and mercy, not on those of strict legal 
justice. Had Christ waited till mankind merited 
salvation, salvation would be still to seek. Had 
He insisted as a preliminary condition that His 
work must be repaid with immediate gratitude, 
the world would be heathen still, sitting in the 
darkness of the shadow of death. But what He 
did was quite different. Apart from merit and 
apart from gratitude on the side of the recipients, 
He poured out His love upon mankind, and sealed 
it with His death ; and, on the cross, He pardoned 
even before His mercy was asked : for those who 
crucified Him, even at the very moment of their 
ignoble glorification in their unholy deed, He 
prayed, ‘Father, forgive them ; for they know not 
what they do' (Lk 23 34 ). His was ‘ an all-embrac- 
ing love, not swayed by feelings or emotions or 
preferences * ; and the command to His disciples 

is, * As I have loved you, that ye also love one 
another* (Jn 15 la ). 

(c) In the last place, Christian charity, on its 
practical side, is to be guided by the golden rule, 

‘ All things whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them * (Mt 7 13 ). This 
is no mere dictate of prudence : it is not only a 
counsel of humanity and fellow-feeling and a check 
to individual selfishness {as such, the rule is virtu- 
ally common to all great ethical systems of what- 
soever age and whatsoever country) ; it is an 
acknowledgment also that every human being is 
the creature of God formed in His image, and, as 
formed in His image, is the object of Jesus’ love, 
and that no one is to regard himself as, of personal 
right, dearer to the Creator than another, or of 
more intrinsic worth — each is a human soul (none 
more, none less) bearing the Divine stamp and 
potentially an heir of the promises. Yea, for each 
equally Christ died, so that all may become 
members of the same Body. Under any view of 

it, the brotherhood of mankind is an organic 
unity ; but, in the Christian conception, it is 
organic in a special sense — namely, because Christ 
is the Head of humanity, and so binds men 
together by first binding them to Himself, and 
imparting to them of His own life. 

Christian charity, then, is love of men for the 
sake of God (God as revealed in Christ), and is 
stimulated by the love of Christ for man. This 
implies that love to God comes first in our estima- 
tion, and that in this love the other has its origin 
and its significance : brotherly affection (in the 
Christian sense) is founded on piety. What, then, 
is the relation between Christian charity and the 
allied Christian graces — faith and hope ? Clearly, 
charity is the atmosphere in which they live and 
thrive ; or it is the motive-power by which they 
are actuated. If ‘faith* means acceptance of 
Christ’s word and trust in His person, then, of 
necessity, it ‘worketh by love* (Gal 5 6 ), and is 
really effective only when love is supreme. If, in 
like manner, we mean by * hope * expectation based 
on the Divine promises, then again love becomes 
the moving force ; for expectation could not be kept 
up in the face of earthly troubles — in the face of 
delay and hindrances ana disappointments. Much 
less could it increase, as it usually does, as the 
believer’s life advances, if it were not prompted 
and sustained from this source. Love is not only 
(what St. Paul calls it) ‘ the greatest * of the Chris- 
tian graces (1 Co 13 13 ) ; it is also the stimulator 
and the indispensable condition of the other two. 

2. Consequences.— That being so, let us see the 
practical consequences of Christian charity. As 
its basis is love to God issuing in love to man for 
God’s sake, obviously Christian charity is the 
supreme dissolvent of all barriers (opinions, feel- 


ings, habits, customs, prejudices, principles alike) 
that would keep man apart from man— of all dis- 
tinctions that are of the nature of caste, and that 
would foster self-importance in the individual and 
lead to injustice and contempt towards others. 
For the same reason, it overflows in good works — 
in deeds of practical beneficence, including, of course, 
the negative beneficence of restraint, or refrain- 
ing from insult and the infliction of injury when 
revenge is in our power. In this way, it goes far 
beyond even what was attained by ‘the high- 
minded man’ of Aristotle, who ‘readily forgets 
injuries . . . and is not apt to speak evil of others, 
not even of his enemies, except with the express 

S ose of giving offence ’ {el 5t Vpptv, Nicom. 
zs, iv. 3. 30 ana 31). 

Perhaps it may be thought that the sentiment 
of universal brotherhood (such, for instance, as 
the Stoics cherished) would do the same thing. 
But the difference lies here — the sentiment of 
universal brotherhood is simply on the plane of 
morality and natural or social aflection ; Christian 
charity rises higher and grounds the sentiment in 
religion, in apprehension of the Fatherhood of God 
and the universal redemption wrought out by 
Christ. The point of view in the two cases is 
entirely different ; but the results achieved are 
different also. The cosmopolitanism of the Stoics, 
though noble in many ways and conducive to 
tolerance and sympathetic regard for others, did 
not effect any wide-spread reformation in the world : 
it was very much a doctrine and a sentiment of 
the philosophers, confined, therefore, to the few 
and not practically operative for the many. But 
Christian chanty, inspired from above, and directed 
to Divine ends, is no mere philosophical doctrine; 
it appeals to all mankind, has effected great 
things, and has in it the energy to effect more. To 
it, civilization owes an enormous debt. It has been 
largely instrumental in the elevation and emancipa- 
tion of women, and in the abolition of slavery in 
the world ; it has broken down race antipathies of 
long standing, and shown the true nature of class 
distinctions ; and it has made friends of foes in 
many instances when war and hostile opposition 
would only have embittered enmity and made 
hatred all the more intense. What, still further, 
it has done on the side of philanthropy and chari- 
table institutions (thus taking under its wing the 
poor, the degraded, and the needy) and of humane 
treatment both of human beings and of the lower 
animals, and how it has entirely changed men’s 
views of human life, impressing them with the 
notion of its sacredness and of the duty of conserv- 
ing it — need only to be mentioned. If, notwith- 
standing, ‘the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world* has not come and seems long in 
coming; if, even in Christian countries, great 
social questions are still unsolved and oppression 
has not fled the earth; if capital and labour are 
still at feud, and ‘ man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn,* that is not the fault 
of Christian chanty, but arises from the imperfect 
appreciation of what Christian charity really is, 
by many of those who profess adherence to the 
Christian faith. It will come when men fully 
realize the meaning of the two sayings— ‘ If a 
man say, I love Goa, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar : for he that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, cannot love God whom he hath not seen. 
And this commandment have we from him, that 
he who loveth God love his brother also ’ (I Jn £ mt ) ; 
and ‘ By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another* (Jn 13 35 ). 

3 . The term ‘charity.*— This is the English 
equivalent, through French, of the Latin cantos. 
Now, carxtas in Latin originally meant * precious- 
ness,’ 1 high price,* * dearness * ; and, in its secondary 
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sense, it was applied (so Cicero tells us) to love o! 
the gods, of one's parents or one's country, and the 
like, while love of wives and children ana brothers 
was more properly designated amor [Part. Or . xxv. 
(88]) If that is so, then esteem is the essence 
of the sentiment, and the idea of value attaches to 
the object of it. In that way, it is a term particu- 
larly suitable for the Christian vocabulary, and 
may veiy well be used to translate the NT dydtrij 
— in which, rather than in any synonymous Greek 
term (such as dydwiptt or ^*Xia), the same two ideas 
of worth or value and esteem are prominent, and 
where also the application is first made to man's 
attitude towards God. ‘Charity' is venr proper 
English for dydrn (derivation ana classical English 
usage alike conforming) ; and it may be doubted, 
without carping, whether the RV of the NT has 
done well in miiformly translating hydiry by * love.' 

On the other hand, it is perfectly obvious how 
tiie term ‘chanty* should have come to oontract 
its present narrow meaning of consideration for 
the poor, the outcast, the needy, the infirm ; so 
that 1 a charitable contribution ’ is a contribution 
in behalf of one or other of these, and * a charitable 
institution ' is one maintained by voluntary liber- 
•ality for their benefit. The poor, the outcast, the 


needy, the infirm, were Jesus’ peculiar care, and He 
left them as a special heritage to His followers. 
Nevertheless, while it is ‘ chanty 1 to help the needy 
whom evil fortune has overtaken, or to minister to 
the wants of the afflicted and the weak who cannot 
adequately provide for themselves, it is no less 
chanty to try to prevent the need for such help, 
and to remove the conditions of society which 
bring members of the community into straitened 
and narrowing circumstances By the figure of 
synecdoche* a part has been put for the whole; 
but the wider meaning of the term is the correct 
one, and it may fitly be retained. 


Lirmuronx.— Thomas Aquinas, Summa 
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CHARITY. ALMSGIVING (Primitive) -By 
‘Chanty’ is here to be understood that kindly 
and unselfish feeling of benevolence towards others 
which is covered by the term 4 Altruism * (q v ), 
introduced by Comte, and popularised by Herbert 
Spencer It thus answers to the sentiment of 
-charity and love of our neighbour which u illus- 
trated by the parable of the Good Samaritan, and 
expounded almost for the first time in the Pauline 
and other NT writings. Owing, no doubt, to the 
impressive character of these documents, and to 
their intimate association with the higher forms 
of religion, it is generally supposed that the altru- 
istic sense is not an attribute of early man, but a 
later development fostered by the growth of the 
more advanced religious systems That it con- 
stitutes a conspicuous feature of these systems 
is admitted, and will be fully dealt with in 
connexion with the treatment of all the great 
religions. The present article will therefore be 
confined to the lower races, and its mam object 
will be to show that the feeling in question is not 
limited to cultured peoples, but is an attribute of 
humanity itself, one which goes back to the rudest 
societies, which share it in common with many 
animals— many groups of birds and mammals, ana 
even of insects (bees, ants] 

After devoting years of study to this universal 
instinct of solidarity and sociability, Prince Kro- 
potkin asks whether it may not be taken 4 as an 
argument in favour of a prehuman origin of moral 
instinots, and as a law of Nature/ thus mitigating 
the harshness of the homo hommt lupus of Hobbes, 
and the 4 teeth and claws of red ’ of some recent 
Darwinists d entrance (Mutual Aid , Introduction) 
It is here shown that Huxley's 4 Struggle for Exist- 
ence and its bearing upon Man* may be largely 
superseded by 4 Mutual Aid as a Law of Nature 
and & Factor of Evolution,’ where ‘mutual aid’ may 
be taken as practically equivalent to ‘altruism’ ana 
‘charity 9 as above defined. It shonld be noted 
that, in the subjoined instances of unselfish sym- 


Hebrew —See Biblical. 

Hindu (A. S Geden), p* 387* 

Jewish (M Joseph), p 389 
Muhammadan. — See Law (Muhammadan). 
Roman (J S Reid), p 391 


pathy and pity drawn from savage or uncultured 
peoples, religious sanction is in most cases to be 
understood, even where it is not specially mentioned 
as a dominant motive All such practices acquire 
by heredity the force of tribal law, which in the 
early stages of society always enjoys a kind of 
religious sanction ‘ The adat (custom) is our re- 
ligion ’—a remark often made by Oriental peoples 
— sums up this aspect of the subject A case in 
point is the custom of depositing the personal 
effects of the dead with them — a custom which 
was kept up after the original motive had been 
forgotten, because it later became a religious obser- 
vance 4 It receives a mystical interpretation, and 
is imposed by religion 9 (Kropotkin, Mutual Aid, 
p. 98) So also with tabu, the totem, hospitality, 
and many other tribal observances. 

In his Descent qf Man % (n 68 f.), Darwin points 
out that the physical weakness of man is more 
than counterbalanced partly by his intellectual 
faculties and partly by bis social qualities, which 
lead him to give and receive aid from has fellow 
men . Thu pnneiple of ‘give and take/ from 
which sprang pure altruism in remote times, pre- 
vails throughout the New World, and is conspicu- 
ous especially amongst the northern Amerinds. 

Thus Dellenbaugh, quoting Powell* writes that ‘no friendly 
stranger ever left an Amerind village hungry, If that village had 
a supply of food. The hungry Indian had out to ask to receive, 
and this do matter bow small the supply or how dark the future 
prospect It was not only his privilege to ask, it was his right to 
demand. The Amerind distribution of food was based m long 
custom, on tribal laws, food was regarded, like air and water, 
as a necessity that should in distress be without money and 
without price. Hospitality was a law, and was everywhere 
obeerved faithfully tui intercourse with the methods of our 
race demolished It Among isolated tribss It is still observed , 
among the Mokls (Pueblo Indians) a hungry man qf any colour 
is cheerfully fed. At first, too, theXmerind extended the 
taw of bospkatttar to the new-comers, aod tha Europeans would 
have starved to d e a t h in some fnstanoes had it not been for the 
timely aid of the race in poeseesion of the toil, and whoee reward 
was subsequent destruction *(3P6# North Americans qf Yesterday, 
PP* 364 f , 447). 

How largely (bis tribal law was baaed on 
religious grounds ia aeon in tha MamUuu, a now 
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they were at first both more intelligent and of far more gentle 
and friendly disposition than has hitherto been supposed 
Ijater, however, to save themselves from extinction, they de- 
veloped a cruel and revengeful spirit, while still preserving 
much of their naturally kind and sympathetic nature, as is 
frankly admitted by those white settlers, travellers, and others 
who treat them well, and to whom they in return render faithful 
service as guides or attendants, and in other capacities. Their 
fondness for children is as sincere and unselfish as that of so 
many other primitive peoples. Thus a strong altruistic feeling 
can no longer be denied to these * human wastrels.' 

Although the Kabyles of North Algeria and 
Morooco are now Muhammadans, a reference may 
here be made to their peculiar social organization, 
>vhich dates from pre-Muslim times, and has been 
elaborated in the best interests of all the members 
of the community. 

Everything is regulated and controlled, not by 
the theocratic shaikh , as amongst the surrounding 
Arab tribes, but by the jarrta , or public assembly, 
which is framed somewhat after the manner of 
the early English Witenagemdt . Only it is more 
democratic, all adult males being admitted to its 
meetings, and having a voice in its decisions. This 
is because the Jam' a is not a national but a tribal 
or village gathering, from which no member of the 
tribe could very well be excluded. Mutual help 
on a communistic basis, and with special regard 
for the poor and destitute, is the ruling principle ; 
so that, for instance, certain garden plots and fields, 
sometimes cultivated in common, are set apart for 
the lackland members of the community. And, as 
many of these cannot afford to buy food, supplies 
are regularly bought with the income derived from 
fines, public grants, the tax levied for the use of 
the communal olive-oil tanks, and other sources, 
and distributed in equal parts amongst them. 
Even when a sheep or bullock is killed by a family 
for its own use, the fact is often proclaimed by the 
village crier, so that the sick and needy may come 
and help themselves. All strangers have a right 
to housing m winter, and their horses may graze on 
the ‘ common * for at least one day and night. But 
in times of general distress all may reckon on 
almost unlimited succour. During the famine of 
1867-68 the Algerian Kabyles sheltered and fed all 
comers, natives and Europeans alike. While the 
people were perishing of hunger m other districts, 
not a single death from starvation occurred in the 
Kabyle territory. The Jamas, stinting them- 
selves, had organized a regular system of relief 
without applying for help to the French Govern- 
ment, considering their action merely as * a natural 
duty.’ In the European settlements, but not in 
Kabylia, stringent police measures had to be taken 
to prevent the disorders caused by the influx of 
famished strangers ; the Jam* as needed neither 
aid nor protection from without (Hanoteau and 
Letourneux, La Kabylie et Its coutumes kabyles , 
ii. 68). Yet no decadents or thriftless proletariat 
classes have been generated by this apparently 
reckless almsgiving. The mutual-aid principle, 
continued for long generations, has, on the con- 
trary, fostered a nigh sense of honour and fair 
play, a sentiment specially characteristic of the 
Berber people. 

By Brough Smyth the moral chaiacter of the 
Australian in general is thus summed up : 

* He is cruel to his foes, and kind to his friends : he will look 
upon infanticide without repugnance, but he is affectionate in 
the treatment of the children that are permitted to live ; he will 
half murder a girl in order to possess her as a wife, but he will 
protect and love her when she resigns herself to his will. He is 
a murderer when his tribe requires a murder to be done ; but 
in a fight he is generous, and takes no unfair advantage. He is 
affectionate towards his relatives, and respectful and dutiful in 
his behaviour to the aged He is hospitable’ {The Aborigines 
of Victoria , vol. L p. xviii ). 

Thus here also we have affection, kindness, 
hospitality, and the usual love of children, which 
are the essential elements of the altruistic sense. 
Several instances are given of wives refusing to 


survive their husbands and conversely, and even of 
men sickening to death on the loss or a friend. Of 
two Portland Bay natives imprisoned in Melbourne, 
one fell ill and died, and the other, till then in 
good health, felt the stroke so keenly that he too 
was found dead in his cell next day. A young 
woman of the Mount Macedon district was so 
grieved at the loss of her husband that she burnt 
and mutilated herself, sat night and day moaning 
most plaintively, refused all food, declared she 
would follow him to the grave, and so pined away, 
and in a few days was laid by his side (t 6. l. 138). 

E converso , an old man of the Middle Swan dis- 
trict died literally of a broken heart on the death 
of his wife, to whom he was devotedly attached. 
The case is recorded of a white man who was 
known to be hostile to a fierce tribe on the north 
coast ; hence, when captured by them, he expected 
instant death. * They, however, led him to their 
camp, fed him until the following morning, when 
they took him in safety to his companions’ hi. 229). 
They commiserated him because he was helpless 
and hungry, and thus showed their fellowship with 
our common humanity. 

Space forbids more than the barest reference to 
similar acts of kindness and generosity, as to 
Buckley, who lived for over thirty years with the 
Victoria natives ; to the shipwrecked Murrell, who 
lived with the Queensland^ people for seventeen 
ears, and was treated by them with extraordinary 
indness ; to Thomas Pamphlet and to King, who 
had the same experience when entirely at the 
mercy of the Cooper’s Creek tribe. A tragic in- 
stance is mentioned of a native who lost his life 
through his attempt to rescue a child from the 
enemy. But the love of offspring is so geneial 
that it needs no illustration, and the conclusion 
may be confidently accepted that 
‘ the Australian native Is kind to little children, affectionate and 
faithful to a chosen companion , shows exceeding great respect 
to aged persons, and willingly ministers to their wants ; he has 
great love very often for a favourite wife ; he is hospitable, and 
he can be generous under very trying circumstances ’ (i. 26 ) 

Of the Papuans, with whom may here be in- 
cluded both the Melanesians and Polynesians , it 
must suffice to state, on the high authority of the 
Russian traveller Miklukho-Maclay, that when 
well treated they are very kind. Their love of 
music and the dance bespeaks a sociable disposition 
which is itself akin to the altruistic sense. 

In Europe fresh light is being constantly shed 
on the social relations that must have prevailed 
during the Stone Ages. Here the chief centre of 
human activities appears to have been France, and 
it is natural to find that the French archaeologists 
are continuing the study of Palaeolithic and Neo- 
lithic times so brilliantly begun by Boucher de 
Perthes and his immediate successors. The collec- 
tions of the indefatigable M. Ed Piette, late Presi- 
dent of the French Prehistoric Society, have raised 
Palaeo-ethnology to the dignity of a science, and 
shown that the horse, if not other equidae, had un- 
doubtedly been tamed by the art-loving cave-men 
of the Dordogne in the Pleistocene epoch. But here 
we are more interested to learn tnat these cave- 
men were already constituted in organized commun- 
ities on the mutual-aid principle. They formed 
social groups in the Lourdes, Mas d’Azil, and other 
spacious caves, whose contents reveal steady pro- 
gress in culture from period to period— animals 
harnessed and slaughtered for food, the hearth 
(showing a knowledge of fire), conventional carv- 
ings, ‘ le symbole sacr<$, en reality le premier rudi- 
ment d’6criture,’ and so on (L 9 Anthropologie, Jan.- 
April, 1906). Clearly these Dordogne troglodytes 
were sociable, and we have now learnt that 
sociability is inseparable from solidarity and the 
altruistic sentiment— an attribute of humanity 
itself 
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CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Biblical).— x. In 
OT. — While we have in the Book of Genesis not 
infrequent reference to hospitality, we have no 
mention of alms either asked for or received. The 
first mention of any form of relief is to be found 
m that part of Exodus which is known as 4 the Book 
of the Covenant,’ which is certainly very ancient, 
written, as Driver remarks, for a people in a simple 
and primitive stage of agricultural life. In this it 
is enjoined that the produce of the Sabbatical year, 
during which the land is to lie fallow, is to be 
reserved, 4 that the poor of thy people may eat ’ (Ex 
23 11 ). The next notice occurs in Lv 23 8a — a part 
regarded by most critics as also ancient, belong- 
ing to what has been described as ‘The Law of 
Holiness’ — and provides that, when the Israelites 
reap the harvest of their land, they shall not reap 
the corners of their fields, neither shall they gather 
the gleaning of their harvest, but shall leave them 
for the poor and the stranger (see also 19 10 ). In a 
later chapter there are various provisions made as 
to the help which a poorer member of a family is 
to receive from its better-to-do members : his 
possessions which he has Bold are to be redeemed ; 
if he has become incapable of work, he is to be 
supported ; if he has sold himself into slavery, 
he may and should be redeemed (25 26flr * w * 47ff ). 
Deuteronomy represents a still later development 
in the history of Hebrew legislation. By many it 
is regarded as dating in its present form from the 
reign of Josiah and the re-finding of the Law. Any 
way, the legislation relating to the relief of the 
poor and destitute is much more precise and full 
than any we have yet met with. In ch. 15 it is 
enacted that in the seventh or Sabbatical year, 
every creditor shall release, i.e. remit, everything 
that he has lent to his neighbour ; he is not to 
exact repayment either of his brother or of his 
neighbour 4 because the Lord’s release has been pro- 
claimed.’ There will not, it is promised, if God’s 
commandments are observed, be many poor in the 
land ; but, inasmuch as the poor will never cease 
out of the laud, the wealthy man is not to grudge 
his poor brother the help he needs, even though 
the year of release be close at hand, but it is Goa’s 
command that he open his hand unto his brother, 
to the needy and tne poor that are in the land 
(Dt 15** u ). In the Book of Job, in the Psalms, and 
throughout^ many of the Prophetical books the 
position assigned to the poor, and the obligation of 
the rich and powerful towards them, are more 
difficult to make out, for the word ' dni , ‘poor,’ is 
employed in a different sense from that wnich we 
have been hitherto considering, and at times an- 
other word, 'dn&w, is used, denoting not so much 
those who are needy, as those who are meek and 
humble and gentle. It is the oppression of such 
by the great and powerful which prophet, psalmist, 
and preacher alike deprecate (see art. ‘Poor’ in 
Hastings’ DB iv. 20). But, while this is so, the 
humble would be for the most part actually poor 
also ; and the earnestness with which considera- 
tion and care for them are enforced in these books 
does show an ever-increasing regard for the 1 poor * ; 


and one cannot doubt the anxiety alike of psalmist 
and prophet to redress their wrongs and to make 
their lot more endurable than it then too often 
was. In the earlier days of the monarchy, while 
we hear, indeed, of rich and poor, wealthy and 
needy, the complaint of the poor can scarcely 
make itself heard, and appears seldom in the 
Historical books dealing with this period; but 
with the advent of the prophets this ceases to be 
the case, and almost all the Prophetical books ring 
with denunciations of the oppression of the poor 
by the powerful, and of the evils which the tyranny 
and wrong-doing of the rich impose upon them (e.g. 
Am 2°* 7 Is 3° 4 * 18 10 s 32 1 ). But for the cure of 
this state of things the prophets looked to the 
establishment of a righteous rule, the sway of a just 
and benevolent king, rather than to any system of 
private charity or almsgiving. They recognized 
keenly the evils from which the poor suffered, but 
invoked legislation or improved social conditions 
rather than individual generosity to effeot a 
remedy. 

Something of the same kind may be said of the 
references to the poor in the Book of Job. Their 
tyrannical conduct towards the poor is one of the 
charges which Job most constantly brings against 
the prosperous rich ; the oppression of those who 
were humble and meek, and so poor in that sense, 
is one of the main causes that make the pros- 
perity of the wicked so difficult and grievous 
a problem to him ; on the other hand, he regards 
the consideration and assistance he had himself 
ever extended to those who were in need or want 
— to the widow, the fatherless, the naked, the 
afflicted — as one of the chief claims he had upon 
God for better treatment at His hand (Job 31 1 *’ 2 *). 
In such a passage as this we get a distinct recog- 
nition of almsgiving as a duty, and also of the 
esteem in which, when this book was written, it was 
already beginning to be held. Very similar to this 
passage are many in the Book of Proverbs. On 
the one hand, the poor are regarded as liable to be 
oppressed and ill-treated by the powerful and pros- 
perous, but as persons also on whom, as compared 
with the powerful, the blessing of God rests ; on 
the other liand, there is a growing consciousness 
throughout these writings that the relief of the 
needy, the succour of the oppressed, is an act 
meritorious in itself, acceptable to God, bringing 
down upon the performer of it both the favour of 
God and the praise of men (Pr 14®°* 21 • 81 2I 18 28 8 ). 
It is to be observed in this connexion that there 
had grown up in the LXX version of these books 
a specific word iXerjfiocfoij (the origin, of course, of 
the word 4 alms ’) denoting at once the pitifulness 
and kindly feeling from which almsgiving should 
spring, and the acts of mercy and kindness in which 
that feeling expresses itself. The emergence of 
this word is itself an important testimony to the 
increasing value which was set alike upon the 
feeling and the acts to which it gave rise (see 
Hastings’ DB i. 67). The remnant who returned 
from the Captivity seem not to have been for the 
most part wealthy men ; there was consequently 
much poverty among those who settled in Palestine, 
and Nehemiah complains of the hardships the poor 
suffered from the mortgages which they were com- 
pelled to make of their properties, and from the 
slavery they had to incur in their own persons 
or in those of their children, when they found 
themselves unable to meet the debts tney had 
contracted (Neh 5 1-13 ). The result was that in the 
centuries that follow the return from the Captivity, 
almsgiving fills a larger and ever larger part 
among the religious observances which were en- 
couraged or commanded. In all the. Books of the 
Apocrypha, but particularly in Tobit and Sir&ch, 
it is much insisted upon as a duty, as a meritori- 
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ous act, and as an atonement for sin (To 12 s ' 10 
14 7, ”, Sir 3*> 7 M 16 14 31” 40”). In the Talmud it 
holds even a higher place, being often identified with 
the whole of righteousness, 1 and being regarded as 
the sum and summit of excellence. It was the 
reputation which came thus to be attached to it as 
the very highest of all the virtues that caused it to 
be practised for those purposes of ostentation and 
sell-glorification which our Lord in the Sermon on 
the Mount so severely condemns (Mt 6 1 ’ 4 ). See, 
further, art. Charity (Jewish). 

2. In NT and the Apostolic Church.— Christ in 
the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere in His 
teaching enforces, at least as earnestly as the 
Jewish Rabbis, the duty of almsgiving. It is 
assumed that His followers are to do aims, only 
their almsgiving must be done out of pure charity 
(Christians seeking to be perfect even as their 
Father which is m Heaven is perfect), not from 
any desire for display, or praise, or self-aggrandize- 
ment (Mt 6 lfr ). In the parallel sermon recorded in 
Lk. the injunctions are even more numerous and 
express : 4 Give, and it shall be given unto you * ; 

‘ Give to every one that asketh thee ; and of him 
that taketh away thy goods ask them not again ’ , 
‘Love your enemies, and do them good, ana lend, 
never aespairmg ; and your reward shall be great, 
and ye shall be sons of the Most High : for he 
is kind to the unthankful and evil’ (Lk 6 80 ' 88 ). 
That which He enjoined He promoted also by 
His example, spending much of the time of His 
public ministry in alleviating the ills from which 
men suffer, going about doing good, and healing all 
that were oppressed of the devil, because God was 
with Him (Ac 10 s8 ). 

Yet we must not think of Christ as a weak 
philanthropist. Just as He tells men in their own 
case that tney are to seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and that all other things 
shall be added unto them, so in helping others, He 
would have His followers show more regard to the 
care of the souls of their fellow-men than to the 
lelief of their bodies ; and He Himself, in effecting 
cures or giving aid, seeks not the immediate relief, 
but the ultimate improvement of those whom He 
assists. There is another point which it is neces- 
sary to bear in mind, viz. that the ground on which 
our Lord bases the duty of mutual help among | 
Christians is the relation in which all men stand 
to God and to Himself ; this at once constitutes 
them biethren; and inasmuch as all are ideally 
members of a society which is pervaded by a 
common spirit, all are bound in virtue of that 
membership to help one another. ‘Bear ye,’ says 
St. Paul, in the spirit of the Master, ‘ one another’s 
burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ* (Gal 6 2 ). 
But it is obvious that, in so far as benevolence and 
almsgiving are prompted by such a motive and 
inspired by such an ideal, boasting or display of 
any kind would be out of the question. 

Let us turn next to consider now the teaching of 
Christ and His example took effect in the conduct 
and teaching of His earliest disciples. The im- 
mediate result of the outpouring of the Spirit 
which took place on the day of Pentecost was the 
establishment of a voluntary self-imposed system of 
communism, the richer members of the community 
contributing all, or almost all, their goods to 
relieve the necessities of their poorer neighbours 
(Ac 2 44 "J. Not every one, it would seem, sold his 
goods ; those who had not more than enough for 
their own necessities supported themselves ; but 
those who had a superfluity of possessions sold or 
used them for the common good (4 W * **). Charity on 
such an heroic scale as that did not, and could not, 
last ; the instance of Ananias and Sapphira shows 
that the spirit which should have prompted it 
I On the LXX use of the word ihrriiAoovvri, see HDB i, 68. 


was sometimes counterfeited ; and perhaps the evils 
which are sure to result from supporting people in 
idleness quickly showed themselves in tne Cnurch 
at Jerusalem, as we know from St. Paul's warnings 
that they began to do in other churches as well 
(2 Th 3 1mK ). But, while the charity of the early days 
was not continued on the same heroic scale when 
the first enthusiasm had passed away, an active, 
practical, unstinted almsgiving continued long to 
be a very marked feature of the Christian churches, 
and ultimately of the Christian Church. The 
brethren, when they extended to St. Paul the 
right hand of fellowship, and recognized that the 
mission of him and Barnabas was to be to the 
Gentiles, added the proviso that they should 
remember the poor, a proviso which St. raul him- 
self was anxious to observe (Gal 2 10 ). Accordingly, 
in order to carry this out, and thereby to knit more 
closely into one community the divided Churches 
of Jews and Gentiles, we find him organizing most 
carefully, both in the churches of Macedonia and 
in those of Achaia, a collection and contribution 
of alms of which he was to be himself, though 
accompanied by representatives of the different 
churches, the bearer to the brethren which w ere at 
Jerusalem (2 Co 8 and 9). The direction which he 
gives (1 Co 16 a ) for a weekly collection of alms in 
this case seems to have been the origin of a custom 
which was largely followed in the different churches, 
and has continued in force to our own day. 

Nor was the need of almsgiving and of showing 
pity to the poor less insisted on by the rest of the 
Apostolic College than it was by St. Paul. Not 
only does St. Janies denounce in strong terms the 
oppression of the poor by the rich (Ja 5 1 ’ 6 2 8 ), but 
he sums up the whole of religious service in these 
words : ‘ Pure religion and undefiled before our God 
and Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted 
from the world 5 (l 27 ). The author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (13 1 ®) concludes his practical advice 
to those whom he addresses with these words • 4 To 
do good and to distribute forget not : for with such 
sacrifices God is well pleased.’ Lastly, St. John 
puts the duty in the clearest light, connecting 
most closely the service of man with its originating 
motive in the love of God : 4 Whoso hath the 
world’s goods,’ he says (1 Jn 3 17 ), 4 and beholdetli his 
brother in need, and sliutteth up his compassion 
from him, how doth the love of God abide in him ? ’ 
We see then how m the teaching of our Lord 
Himself and of His immediate followers almsgiving, 
or the relief of the poor, w as recognized as one of 
the primary duties of the Christian life, one which 
grows immediately out of the relations m which 
men stand through Christ to God, winch is the 
immediate result and outcome of the recognition 
of that relation. See, further, ait. Charity 
(Christian). 
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CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Buddhist).— The 
early Buddhists adopted Indian view's on tins sub- 
ject, which forms no part of the teaching peculiar 
to themselves. Almsgiving (dana) is not mentioned 
in the Eightfold Path, or m the Five Precepts for 
laymen. When the author or editor of the Dham - 
mapada made that anthology of verses on each 
of twenty-six subjects important in Buddhism, 
ddna was not one of them. But dana occurs in 
several passages of the older books. It is one of 
the really lucay things (all ethical, Sutta Nipata, 
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263). The live right ways of giving are to give in 
faith, to give carefully, to give quickly, to give 
firmly, ana to give so as not to injure oneself or 
the other ( Anguttara , iii. 172). Another set of five 
are to give carefully, thoughtfully, with one’s own 
hand, not a thing discarded, and with the hope that 
the donee will come again ( ib .). The theory is that 
the merit of a gift grows in proportion with the 
merit of the donee ( Anguttara , i. 162 ; Dhamma- 
pada, 357-9). As Buddhology began its fatal course, 
dana was made one of the paramitds (not found 
in the older books), that is, of the qualities in 
which a Buddha must, in previous births, have 

E erfected himself. It is in this connexion that we 
ave the well-known stories of the extremes of 
almsgiving, such as that of King Sivi who gave 
away his eyes, and of Vessantara who gave away 
not only his kingdom, but all that he possessed, 
and even his wife and children. These legends, 
both of which have a happy ending, are most 
popular among the Buddhist peasantry. The 
e trues of the vessantara story, which is much 
open to doubt, is discussed m the Milinda (ii. 
114-132 of Rhys Davids’ tr.). The same book tells 
of ten gifts which must never be given — intoxi- 
cating drinks, weapons, poisons, ana so on. But 
best gift of all is the gift of dharma , which may be 
roughly translated, in this connexion, by ‘ truth ’ 
(Dhammapada, 354), and the Five Great Gifts are 
the five divisions of one’s own virtuous life (Kathd 
Vatthu , 7. 4) regarded, from a similar point of view, 
as gifts to others. T. W. Rhys Davids. 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Christian).— x. 
Early period.— The first period begins with the 
epoch of the Flavian emperors. Up to that time 
overty was not wide-spread in the Empire, 
ut after that date conditions changed for the 
worse. The yeoman disappeared before the en- 
croachments of the latifundia , or large country 
estates. His place was taken by slaves, and those 
who had formerly been free labourers drifted into 
the idle mobs of the towns. At the same time the 
pomp and, therefore, the costliness of the Imperial 
court were increasing, and taxation was becoming 
proportionately heavier. This combination of 
causes produced a poverty with which the early 
Church was bound to deal. In the methods 
adopted it is possible to trace a clear development 
fiom simple congregational relief to a more com- 
plex system in which the management of the 
funds set apart for charitable ends was centralized, 
and relief was officially administered in institu- 
tions built for the purpose. The transition from 
the one to the other was made in the 4th century. 
The official recognition then accorded to Chris- 
tianity at once allowed a far greater freedom to 
organize than had hitherto been possible, and this 
was felt in the department of charity as else- 
where. 

During the first three centuries there were two 
methods in vogue in the Church by which alms 
were collected for the use of the poor. One of 
these was an imitation of the monthly collection 
allowed by law to the recognized collegia in the 
Roman Empire. A chest (area) was kept in the 
church, anti into this every member was expected 
to put a contribution at least monthly ; the 
amount was left to the conscience of the giver 
(Tert. Apol. 39) These offerings were expended 
on the relief of the poor, provision of funeral ex- 
penses, education of hoys and girls, and the care 
of shipwrecked mariners, and of such as were in 
prison or committed to the mines for the cause of 
Christ. Besides this area there were also the col- 
lections at the Eucharist, which were called obla- 
tions. At first composed of all kinds of natural 
products, they were later confined to bread and 


wine. When enough had been taken to supply 
the sacred elements needed for the celebration, 
the rest was distributed among the poor. It is 
probable that money was also offered at the same 
service. Justin (Apol. i. 67) speaks of money 
deposited with the * president’ for purposes of 
relief. Besides these sources there were other 
offerings, conspicuous among which were gifts 
from rich men, e.g. Cyprian. As yet all such gifts 
were voluntary, the only exception to this being 
the law of firstfruits, which had already received 
recognition at the period of the Didache (c. 13). 
Tithes, although mentioned with commendation 
by Cyprian (ae Unit. 26) and Origen (Horn, m 
Num. xi. 1), were not yet required by a fixed law 
of the Church. 

The distribution of these oblations and alms 
was entrusted to deacons. It was their duty to 
make diligent search for those who were m afflic- 
tion or need, and report their names to the Bishop. 
A list of such names was kept, called the mctfri- 
cula. The independence of the deacons in allot- 
ting relief was limited and made strictly sub- 
ordinate to the judgment of the Bishop ( Comt . 
A post. ii. 31, 32, 34). When it was necessary to 
cany relief to women, recourse was had to the 
ministry of widows or deaconesses. These tno 
classes are not to be confused For the first three 
centuries the work was performed by widows. 
At the end of the 3rd cent., in the East, deacon- 
esses began to replace the widows, but this ex- 
ample was not followed in the West. 

The effects of the liberality of this period weie 
far-reaching, and touched many classes. Fore- 
most among those who received support were the 
widows and orphans. Then came the sick and 
disabled. It was also the duty of the deacons 
to visit any of the brethren who were cast into 
prison and to minister to their necessities — a task 
sometimes involving danger. To these charitable 
offices must be added the burial of those who left 
no means for the purpose, and also the care of 
slaves, and the duty of showing hospitality to 
Christians on a journey. Lastly, the Didache has 
revealed to us the fact that it was held to be one 
of the offices of the Church to provide work for 
those of its members who lacked it (c. 12). 

The ethical aspect of almsgiving during this 
period was characterized by simplicity. The mo- 
tive which inspired its chanty was love of one’s 
fellow-men (cf. e.g . Clem. Alex. Peed. iii.). Here 
and there we meet the opinion that almsgiving 
was a work of merit whicn brought spiritual gam 
to the giver ; this appears as early as Tertullian 
(de Monog. 10). But this does not as yet find 
general acceptance. Nor were benefactors re- 
quired to look too strictly into the deserts of the 
recipients. While the Didache (c. 1) recommends 
some caution in this matter, Clem. Alex, forbids 
any very close scrutiny. Such differentiation as 
was exercised concerned the source rather than 
the destination of a gift. Contributions were not 
accepted from tainted sources. Marcion brought 
200,000 sesterces into the Church, but it was re- 
turned when he fell into heresy. 

With the middle of the 4th cent, we enter upon 
the second part of the early period. Simultane- 
ously the need of charity and the means of sup- 
plying it were greatly increased. The larger need 
arose through the changing circumstances of the 
Empire. Court luxury and the pressure of ex- 
ternal foes demanded a constant growth of taxa- 
tion, which resulted in wide spread distress. The 
sermons of the great preachers of the period are 
full of evidence for this (Greg. Nyss. de Paup. 
Amand. Oiat. ii.; Chrysost. Sermo de Eleemos ). 
A typical instance may be found in the Church at 
Antioch, where, of 100,000 Christians, Chrysostom 
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reckoned that 10,000 weie very poor ( Horn . in 
Matt. Ixvi. 3). 

To cope with such extraordinary necessity it 
was no longer enough to trust to individual bene- 
volence, and the Church had to organize a regular 
system of relief on a scale much larger than any- 
thing hitherto attempted. The earlier congre- 
gational method was now replaced by one which 
may be called diocesan. All the churches of one 
city, and also those of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, were subordinated to the Bishop of the city 
for this as for other purposes. Now that Chris- 
tianity was allowed oy the State, there was no 
lack of resources. Gifts of all kinds flowed in 
abundantly, and a permission first granted by 
Constantine to make bequests to the Church 
allowed the dead as well as the living to be con- 
tributors. Also, as this period advanced, the 
duty of paying tithes came more and more into 
prominence, until at the Synod of Macon in 583 it 
w as embodied in a rule binding on all Christians. 

The relief of the poor was no longer effected by 
each congregation acting for itself through its 
deacons, but by the Bishop, either in person or 
through his steward. He worked upon the prin- 
ciple that the poor had a primary claim upon the 
property of the Church — a rule which received 
formal recognition in the law that Church revenues 
should be divided into four parts, of which one at 
least should be devoted to almsgiving. This rule 
was especially insisted upon by Gregory the Great 
(Epp. in. 11, iv. 42), whose management of Church 
estates is well illustrated by his preparations for 
the conversion of England, for which he drew 
upon the patrimonium of the Church in Gaul (see 
his letters collected in Mason’s The Mission of St. 
Augustine , 1897). Every Bishop was expected to 
give freely of his revenues for the relief of the poor, 
and, though there were some exceptions, yet, as a 
whole, the episcopate lived up to this expectation. 
Chrysostom, e.g ., supported as many as 7000 per- 
sons, and Ambrose was noted for his liberality to 
the needy. Although in theory this charity was 
not bestowed on the unworthy (Basil, Ep . 150 ; 
Ambrose, de Offic. ii. 16), in practice there was 
but little discernment, and the general view was 
that expressed by Greg. Naz, ( Orat . 19), when he 
declared that it was better to err by giving to the 
undeserving than by failing to give to the de- 
serving. To be deserving it was not even neces- 
sary to be a Christian, for the Emperor Julian 
bears witness that the heathen were included 
among those who received alms from the Church 
(Ep. xxx. 49). The Bishop had in a manner taken 
the place of the old Roman noble, and distributed 
largess after the same fashion as his prototype — a 
comparison which illustrates the change from the 
early days of the Church, when almsgiving was 
exercised by the congregation of a church with 
simplicity and in a sphere which was compara- 
tively limited. 

It was in this period that Christian benevolence 
began to make provision for the helpless by the 
erection of hospitals, using the name in its widest 
sense. It is doubtful whether this can be carried 
back to the days of Constantine, but that the 
institution was known in the time of Julian is 
clear from that Emperor’s efforts to imitate it 
(Soz. v. 16). Refuges were established for the 
sick, the poor, the orphans, the aged — in a word, 
for all who were unable to help themselves. They 
were supported either from the general revenues 
of the Church or by benefactions specially made 
for the purpose. For a time the State also gave 
some assistance, but eventually the task of main- 
taining the hospitals was left entirely to the 
Church. At first these institutions were under 
the direct control of the Bishop, and he super- 


vised those who served in them, called in the East 
the parabolani . But, as time advanced, they 
became independent, and those who ministered in 
them received a clerical status and a common rule 
— a change which foreshadowed the coming of the 
Hospitallers of the Middle Ages. 

But it was not only in the outward forms of the 
distribution of alms that tins era witnessed a 
transition ; there were also developments in doc- 
trine which powerfully affected the theory of alms- 
giving. These displayed themselves in the view 
taken of the origin of private property, and in the 
increasing tendency to regard almsgiving as a 
good work which earns merit in the sight of God. 
The possession of private property was frequently 
alluded to by the Fathers as a perversion of God r s 
law. A typical instance of this is found in Am- 
brose, when he says, ‘ Natura jus commune gene- 
ravit, usurpatio fecit privatum * (de Off. l. 28). 
Similar statements are found in Basil (Horn. xn. 
18), Jerome (Ep. ad Helvidium) > and Chrysostom. 
But it is clear from history and from other Pat- 
ristic passages that this opinion was not carried 
to the logical conclusion, which would have been 
the prohibition of all holding of private property. 
Just as in the earlier days tlie declaration of the 
Didache , ovk tpeis tdia eXvai (c. 1), and Tertullian’s 
rhetorical flourish ( Apol . 39), ‘omnia indiscreta 
apud nos, prater uxores,’ must be read in the 
light of the Quis Dives salvetur of Clement — 
where the misuse, but not the mere possession, of 
wealth is condemned — so now, whatever the ab- 
stract theory, it was allowed that wealth might be 
held without sin so long as the claims of the poor 
were remembered (e.g. Augustine, Sermo 50, § 7). 
Community of goods was not demanded as a 
matter of obligation for the ordinary Christian. 
For him was now laid down the distinction be- 
tween necessary and superfluous goods, accom- 
panied by the direction to give alms fieely of the 
second class. This division, implying, as it did, 
that no claim for almsgiving could be made except 
on superfluities, was productive in later ages of 
results ethically vicious. Sidgwick (Hist, of Ethics , 
1886, iii. sec. 4) compares the attitude of Chris- 
tian leaders of this period towards property with 
their attitude towards slavery. Neither property 
nor slavery was accepted as compatible with an 
ideal condition of society, but both were looked 
upon as unavoidable accompaniments of society as 
it then was. The practical effect of this was that 
those who avoided the possession of wealth by 
lavish bestowal of their substance in almsgiving 
were accounted to have chosen the higher life, 
and this was in itself a powerful incentive to 
charity. 

This point of view was reinforced by the de- 
velopment of a doctrine which had already ap- 
peared in earlier days, but did not bear its full 
rruit until this epoch. Poly carp (Ep 10) had 
written that almsgiving frees from death, quoting 
Tobit 12 9 . Hennas (SimU. ii ) teaches that alms- 
giving procures reward from God by reason of the 
prayers of the grateful recipients. Origen de- 
veloped this theory, and Cyprian still further 
emphasized it in his de Opere et Eleemosynis (see 
Benson’s Cyprian , 1897, cli. v.). He asserts that 
almsgiving can biing renewed cleansing to souls 
which have lost their baptismal purity (2), can make 
prayers efficacious, ana free souls fiom death (5). 
This doctrine, when combined with that of Tei- 
tullian on the satisfaction rendeied to God by 
penance (de Paemt . ), accounts for the views preva- 
lent in the 4th and following centuries. Chry- 
sostom praises the presence of beggars at the 
chuich door as giving an opportunity to those 
entering to cleanse their consciences from minor 
faults by almsgiving (Horn, in $ Tim.). Ambrose 
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reckons almsgiving as a 4 second bath of the sour 
(Scrmo de Eleemos, 30). Augustine also teaches its 
efficacy for obtaining forgiveness for light offences 
{de Fide et Oper » 26). With this Father comes in 
the addition which was to mean so much in later 
days, namely, the belief that almsgiving could 
atone for the sins of the departed as well as for 
those of the living. In the Enchiridion (110) he 
places the bestowal of alms side by side with the 
offering of the Eucharist for this purpose. But 
in treating of this subject he is careful to limit 
the efficacy of charity to those whose lives were 
acceptable to God. It availed nothing for living 
or dead who were of evil reputation. But, how- 
ever carefully Augustine and his contemporaries 
might guard this doctrine, it is obvious that here 
was the germ of later abuses. As the belief in 
Purgatory grew, it became part of the common 
creed that almsgiving would secure large abate- 
ment of the torments awaiting men in that state ; 
and, on the epitaphs of the period, charity is now 
recorded in connexion with the redemptio animi. 
From this it is but a step to the system of the 
Middle Ages. 

2. Mediaeval period.— The history of almsgiving 
during this period is distinguished by two char- 
acteristics. The Church was the only channel of 
chanty ; secular government did not undertake 
to supply the needy or to succour the distressed, 
but left the task to ecclesiastical organizations. 
This was the first mark of this epoch. The second 
was the total lack of any attempt to co-ordinate 
the activities of the various agencies by which 
alms were distributed. The ecclesiastical bodies 
and monastic orders received and gave help with- 
out any regard to the possibility that others 
might t>e doing the same work among the same 
people. This was even more true of the Continent 
than of England, for the parochial system, which 
took firm root in England and did in some measure 
serve as a local centre for charitable work, was 
not a practical factor in the Church life of the 
Continent. 

That this lack of organization was not felt to be 
an evil was largely due to the tendency prevalent 
throughout this period to regard almsgiving solely 
from the standpoint of the giver. The chief object 
of charity was to secure eternal life for the be- 
stower, and it mattered little who might be the 
recipient. There are, no doubt, writers who re- 
membered that charity must retain as its chief 
objects the gloria Dei and utilita s proximi (St. 
Bernard, Trac. de Mor. et Off. Episc. 3), but they 
are the exception. The habit of looking at an 
alms solely as a passport to salvation grew so 
steadily, that altnough Thomas Aquinas still 
treats of ‘ eleeraosvna v under ‘ charitas,’ by later 
doctors it is transferred to * pcemtentia,* where it 
stands as one of the three elements of t satisfactio. ’ 

In the Summa of Aquinas (ii. 2, quaest. 66) the 
opinion of Ambrose on the question of private pro- 
perty is taken up and developed. It is declared to 
be unlawful to regard anything as a private pos- 
session quoad usum , but lawful to do so quoad 
potestatem procurandi et dispensandi ; that is, a 
man may not so appropriate wealth as to prohibit 
others from asserting any claim upon it. Pro- 
perty may become an impedimentum charitatis , 
or even, as later writers put it, inccndii infemalis 
materies . Poverty is the higher state, and the 
beggar is more meritorious than the rich man. 
These statements are the complement of the de- 
tailed treatment of almsgiving given previously in 
ii. 2, qua*st. 32 of the Summa . * Eleemosyna * is 

there divided into the two classes, corporalis and 
spirituals There are seven species in each class, 
expressed in the lines, * Visito, poto, cibo, redimo, 
tego, colligo, condo, Consule, castiga, solare, re- 


mitte, fer, ora,* the seventh spiritual alms being 
teaching, which is included in ‘ consule.* Elee- 
mosyna spirituals is adjudged superior to cor- 
poralis, for the characteristic reason that it brings 
greater reward to the bestower. The extent of 
the obligation to bestow alms is decided by refer- 
ence to the capacity of the giver and the need of 
the recipient. The goods of the almsgiver are dis- 
tinguished as supporting either his life (vita), his 
position (status), or his appearance in the eyes of 
the world (decentia), and in each of these divisions 
there are some things which are superfiua and 
others which are neccssaria. Similarly, the need 
of the recipient may be either extrema , gravis, or 
only communis. To refuse superfiua decentice or 
status to any one in extreme or grave necessity is 
a mortal sin, but outside these limits almsgiving 
is a counsel to be followed rather than a command 
to be obeyed under pain of penalty. 

In estimating this teaching, the lawlessness of 
the age to which it was addressed must be taken 
into consideration. Definite and detailed com- 
mands alone secured attention. Nevertheless, 
such minute rules were mechanical, and opened 
the way to the danger of evasion which awaits all 
such systems. It was only requisite for a man to 
maintain that all his possessions were necessarm , 
to escape altogether from the obligations of charity. 
This perversion actually took place, and it became 
needful in later times to anathematize the opinion 
that not even of kings could it be said that any of 
their wealth was superfluous. 

In the practical recognition of almsgiving the 
earlier part of this period was conspicuous, but the 
later part, although by no means lacking in the 
virtue, showed distinct signs of deterioration. Of 
the institutional methods of exercising charity, 
the most prominent may be noted under the 
following heads : — 

(1) Monasteries . — Among the ideals of early 
monasticism a high place was assigned to self- 
denial, which threw worldly possessions into the 
common stock to be used for the glory of God in 
the service of men. From the money so gathered 
the poor were relieved, the sick supplied with food 
and medicine, schools erected for children, and 
hospitality provided for travellers. This chanty 
was guided fcy the wisdom which could alone make 
it truly effective. It was administered by a special 
official, the almoner, and he was hidden to select 
caiefully the recipients of his alms, to spare the 
feelings of those who had seen better days, to 
visit the sick, and to give no relief permanently 
without consulting the head of the monastery (see, 
e.g., the Augustinian rule in Observances in Use 
at the Augustinian Frioi'y at Barnwell , ed. J. W. 
Clark, 1897). The most remarkable expression of 
this spirit was that which appeared in the lives 
of St. Francis of Assisi and his followers. To the 
saint who saw no merit in the Baving habits of the 
ant ( Sayings of Brother Giles , ch. yn.) the highest 
ideal was an absolute poverty, which left perfect 
freedom to minister to others. Among the many 
charitable exploits of the Franciscan Order, men- 
tion must be made of the establishment of the 
monts de piitt, lending-houses which were founded 
to advance loans, either without interest, or at a 
very low rate, to poor people who otherwise would 
have been the victims of Jewish usury (Grote, 
Hist. of Greece , 1846-56, pt. ii. ch. xi. App.). 

As the centuries advanced, decay attacked both 
elements of the earlier monastic rule. Charitable 
deeds were supported not from the common fund, 
but by donations granted for the special purpose, 
and no trouble was any longer taken to discern 
between worthy and unworthy among the ap- 
plicants. Hospitality decreased, and the right to 
entertain travellers was let out to neighbouring 
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innkeepers (e.p. at Glastonbury). By the time of 
the Reformation these defects had deprived mon- 
astic charity of much of its vutue. While the 
monks, no doubt, assisted many who deserved 
their help, they also demorali/ed many more by 
the indiscriminate bestowal of doles. 

(2) Hospitals . — These foundations, which woie 
exceedingly numerous, although governed by the 
Knights Hospitallers, were of a religious char- 
acter, the rule of the Augustinians being usually 
observed within their walls. The black cloak of 
this Order is still worn, e.g., by the bedesmen of 
St. Cross. From their original connexion they 
were sometimes known as * Commanderies/ of 
which a typical instance is to bo seen in the still 
existing Commandery at Worcester. In such 
houses travellers were entertained, and a refuge 
provided for the sick and infirm. To tins might 
be added the relief of the local poor. (For a 
magnificent example of this see the account of St. 
Leonard’s, York, in Cutts’ Parish Priests and Their 
People , 1898, p. 505.) The Hospital was placed 
under the charge of a Mastei or Warden assisted 
by chaplains or canons, among whose duties was 
the obligation of saying mass for the soul of the 
founder. The decay of these institutions set in 
when they came to be regarded as preferments for 
the support of the clergy, and the greater part of 
their funds was diverted for this purpose. 

(3) k Chantries — These were not, as is commonly 
supposed, established merely to provide masses 
for the souls of the departed. The larger part ot 
the income attached to them was frequently as- 
signed to the relief of the poor (see Gasquet, 
Parish Life in Mediaeval England , 1906, p. 96). 

(4) Gilds. — Often named after some church or 
patron saint, these societies existed piimarily for 
religious purposes, but included in their scope 
many works of charity. Help was given to bieth- 
ren in want, or sick, or wrongfully cast into 
prison ; gills were furnished with downes ; and 
money was found for the funerals of depaited 
members. 

(5) The Parish — In England parochial organiza- 
tion made the lehef of the poor one of the special 
objects of care. One-thud of the tithe was especi- 
ally reserved for charitable uses, and this was 
augmented by collections in church, and by free- 
will ofFeiings and bequests bestowed not only by 
the rich, but by all classes of the panshioneis 
It was the duty of the churehwaidcns to ad- 
minister these funds by making grants or loans 
to worthy applicants. A common method of 
laying out sucli money was in the purchase of a 
few kme and sheep to form a common parochial 
stock, the young animals and the milk being sold 
and tho proceeds devoted to chanty. 

Beside these institutional charities must be 
noticed the private exercise of almsgiving, of 
which the obligation was generally allowed by 
men of substance throughout this peiiod. Among 
the Saxon kings the almoner was already a regular 
member of the court (see story of Oswald in Bede, 
HE iii. 7). The custom of appointing a similar 
official in episcopal households was made a law 
binding on all Bishops by a constitution of Stephen 
Langton. At the doors of ecclesiastical and secular 
notables it was common to havo a daily distribu- 
tion of doles of money or food carried out on a 
lavish scale. We hear of a Bishop of Ely giving 
warm meat and drink daily to 200 people ; and, 
as late as the time of Henry vra., Thomas Crom- 
well is found showing a like generosity to the 
multitudes who crowded at his gate. Nor was 
charity confined to men of great estate. Latimer’s 
father, with a farm at £4 a year, was not forgetful 
of it (see First Sermon before King Edward vi.). 
In the supply of such doles a large part was 
VOL. iii.— as , 


played by testamentary bequests. By the Council 
of Chelsea (816) it was decreed that a tenth of a 
Bishop’s possessions should lie given to the pool 
after liis death, and this model was widely copied 
John of Gaunt ordered that his body should not 
be buried for forty days, and that fifty marks 
should be distributed on each of those clays, and 
500 on the last day. In such bequests the rule 
of 4 first come, first served ’ was the only one 
which was followed, with the result that funerals 
were the happy hunting ground of professional 
mendicants. Tne only qualification needed to ob- 
tain the dole was attendance at the dirge of the 
testator. This instance forms a fitting close to 
our review of the mediaeval period ; for, while it 
shows that there was no lack of almsgiving during 
that era, it illustrates also the weaknesses w Inch 
made it so ineffective as a cure for social evils — 
namely, the concentration of attention on the sup- 
posed profit it brought to the bestower, and the 
total neglect of the character of the recipient. 

3 . Modern period. — The transition from medie- 
valism to the modern view began on the Continent 
sooner than in England. This was the natural 
result of the peculiarity which marked the course 
of the Reformation in England, where it was first 
political and then religious — an order which was 
revei sed on the Continent. While Henry vm. 
and Edwaid VI. were making it tlieir chief concern 
to effect a permanent breach with Rome, the 
Geiman and Swiss Reformers were developing 
the ethical and religious tenets of the new move- 
ment. It is in Germany that we meet with tho 
(irst direct contradictions of tho mediaeval prin- 
ciples of charity, shown in three well - defined 
instances. In 1388 at Nuremberg a charitable 
fund was opened, from the management of which 
ecclesiastics were expressly excluded. In 1428 at 
Fiankfort a board was established for the relief of 
the poor, and directions were given that they were 
to conduct a strict inquiry into the fitness of ap- 
plicants for help. In 1520, Luther, in his Appeal 
to the Christian Nobility of the German Nation , 
denied the right of mendicancy to be esteemed a 
natural feature of society The application of 
these principles wlieie the Reformation prevailed 
led to the transference of Church property to 
charitable and public uses. A striking instance 
of this was seen at Zurich, where Zuingli appro- 
priated the monastic funds for educational pur- 
oses, while at the same time he suppressed 
eggars and allowed relief only for the inarm and 
aged 

In England, on the other band, the immediate 
result of the Refoimation was the practical ex- 
tinction of charity for the time being. The 1 cligious 
houses had, however imperfectly, recognized the 
duty of almsgiving ; but when they were dissolved 
the levenues were squandeied by the king and his 
worthless courtiers, who seized the estates without 
any senso of the responsibilities attached to them. 
The strongest witness to the deplorable results of 
this may bo seen m the sermons of Latimer, of 
whose laments a sentence from the sermon On the 
Ploughers is a fair summary : 4 Chantie is waxed 
colde, none helpotli the schoier, nor yet the poie.’ 
The attempts of historians to controvert this by 
adducing the names of schools founded by the early 
Tudors eflect nothing. The sums allotted to suen 
purposes were a mere drop m the gieat pillage. 
The results of such a violent revolution were for a 
time disastrous. It is not fair to say that it created 
the multitude of beggars who now appeared, for 
they were largely the offspring of the previous 
system of doles, by which (in the words of Fuller) 
4 the abbeys did but maintain the poor they made.’ 
But the dissolution of the religious houses suddenly 
flooded the country with hosts of homeless people 
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before the nation had had time to Bet up a Poor 
Law, or private consciences had been trained to 
dispense alms not only with liberality but also 
with wisdom An attempt to remedy this was 
made in 1536, when an Act was passed ordaining 
4 that no person shall make any common dole, or 
shall give any ready money in alms otherwise than 
to the common gather mgs 1 But for the moment 
the country was full of 4 valiant rogues’ and 
4 m as ter less men, 1 whose threats made this enact 
mont inoperative (see Bosanquet, Aspects of the 
Social Problem , 1895, ch xm ) Before the end of 
the reign of Edward VI a better day began to 
dawn Private chanty revived, and individuals 

took up the good works formerly performed by the 
religious bodies, e a the building of hospitals and 
the making of roads (cf G Herbert, Thanksgiving , 
‘I’le build a spittle, or mend common wayes r ) 
In 1551 a legal distinction was drawn between the 
4 rogues ’ and 4 those who are poor in very deed * 
(see Fowle, Poor Law a , 1893, ch in ), for whose 
support a weekly collection was ordered to be 
made in every church From this time forward 
the public relief of the poor belongs to the story 
of cnanty orgamzAtion, and all that remains for 
the purposes of this article is to record some ex 
positions of the principles which have been held to 
underlie almsgiving by private individuals 

An examination of typical opinions shows that 
men have only slowly learned to consider alms 
giving from the point of view of the recipient 
Although it may not be in the mediaeval toims, 
yet there is always a tendency to give too much 
prominence to the consequences to the giver The 
Homilies of Edward VI and Elizabeth illustrate 
this In the Fust Book almsgiving is tieated 
under 4 Good Works/ and it is proved that without 
faith it is of no effect, that is, to the bestower In 
the Second Book, containing a special discourse on 
almsgiving, we are still confronted with the same 
point of view Alms are to bo given as pleasing to 
God, deserving of merit, and productive, through 
God’s approval, of prosperity in this world This 
one sided theory received a notable correction in 
the writings of Jeremy Taylor In Holy Living 
(ch iv sec 8) we reach the more balanced con 
sideration which includes both sides The alms 
giver is to acquire a 4 true sense of the calamity of 
his brother,* and those in want are to receive in 
proportion to their need No alms are to be given 
to vicious persons if such help might enable them 
to eontinuc in their sin Among the persuasives 
to almsgiving, the love of God and the example of 
Chrifit are the most effectual Taylor thus marks 
a great advance towards the recovery of the pnmi 
tive doctnne which based chanty on the debt of 
the Christian to his Lord, and the right of the 
needy to ask help That his teaching was not 
universally accepted is evident from the pages of 
another famous nook, the Serums Call of William 
Law In ch vni the portrait of the virtuous life 
of Miranda is completed by a reference to her 
method of dispensing chanty While her motive 
is the reflexion that the poor are as dear to God as 
she is herself, she declines to regulate her gifts by 
any consideration of the deserts of the recipients 
After quoting the text that God makes Ilia sun 
to rise on the evil and on the good. Law proceeds 
‘This plainly teaches us that the merit of persons 
is to be no lule of our charity ’ It is known that 
he put this principle into practice at King’s Cliffe 
with disastrous results The only instance in 
which such a disregard of the character of the 
recipients could be condoned was in the case of 
those in prison The barbarity of the age, as 
John Howard afterwards discovered, left these 
poor creatures dependent on private almsgiving 
for many of the neeessanes of life, and their 


relief was a duty frequently undertaken by the 
charitable 

This survey of theories of almsgiving points to 
the conclusion that the true law for it will be 
found m the gathering m> and harmonizing of the 
teachings of the past With Ambrose the Christian 
regards property as a trust, not as an absolute 
possession With Thomas he learns that much can 
be saved for charitable uses by a strict discernment 
between the necessaria and superflua among his 
needs To this he adds from Jeremy Taylor the 
motive which differentiates Christian charity from 
mere benevolence — the sense of a debt owed to the 
Saviour This corrects the mediaeval mistake , for 

almsgiving is seen to be not a way of earning 
redemption, but a natural activity of men already 
redeemed The modem contribution seems to he 
in taking up and developing the spasmodu attempts 
of former ages to consider the recipient as well as 
the giver The closer study of the example of 
Christ in the Gospels has shown that true < nanty 
must make its first aim the permanent raising of 
character This at once deprives of any title to be 
tailed charitable all easy bestowal of doles which 
rests on no knowledge of the recipients True 
charity demands careful study of character and 
personal history, and patience to follow through 
any efiorfc to help until some lasting result has been 
produced The emphasizing of this side of the 
question is the peculiar achievement of our, own 
time in this sphere (cf C F Rogers, Charitable 
lleltef )904, ch i , Peabody, Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question , 1901, ch v ) 

Literature, — B es idea the books mentioned in the article, see 
Uhlhorn, Die chnsthche Ltebestatigheifi, 1895 (tr of first part, 
Christian Chanty tn the Ancient Churchy 1883 [a masterly 
survey]), and the same writer's art * Die Liebestatigkeit in Mittel 
alter’ (zsohr f Kirchengesch iv ) Harnack, Ausbreduna, 
1902 (tr Expansion of Christianity, 1004. vol i ch til), 
Lecky, Hi fit qf European Morals », 1890, S 02-100 , Ashley, 
Economic History*, 1894 bk 1 ch v , Ratzlnger, Geach akr 
kirchl Armenp/Ugei, 1884, art 'Charity* (Loch), in EBrW, 
B K Gray, A Hist of Eng Philanthropy , London, 1905, p 1, 
R L Ottley Christian ideas and Ideals , London, 1909, p 
226 , W P Paterson, in the Expository Times, vol vi [1895] 
t» 108 , and, for modern Horn Oath view, art * Aum6ne,' in 
Vacant, Diet de thiol CathoUque , Pans, 1905 

C T Him.ont 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Gieek) — The 
practice of almsgiving among the ancient Greeks 
cannot be deducod from any general leligious or 
philosophic principle That is to say, it was 
not inculcated as an item of a national ideal of 
conduct, reflected back upon the individual as a 
command of religious or philosophic san< tity So 
much is true, at any rate, of the Greeks of the 
great age, m whom the instinct of generosity 
existed only in rudimentary form It was also 
affected by their fundamental conception of the 
relationship between the individual and those vari- 
ous groups (of family, clan, and State) apart from 
which he was, if not inconceivable, at least shorn of 
the major part of his raison cTHie m the world 
Hence in Hesiod ( Works , 327 If ) the list of principal 
offences against the social order, all equally exciting 
the wrath of Zeus, stands as follows (1) injuring 
a suppliant or guest, 1 (2) seducing a brother’s wife, 
(3) defrauding an orphan, (4) unfalial conduct to 
an aged parent All these turn upon the injury 
of some member of the household This group- 
rolationship hardly taught social morality, says 
Lot7e, speaking in particular of family life For 
‘special and unique relations bind the members 
of a family together by feelings which do not flow 
from general duties of men towards their fellows , 

I Similarly in Homer beggars and vagrants are under the 
protection of Zeus Xenios, no lees than ‘ strangers, i e visitors 
of higher social rank See Od xiv 66 , ov fxqi M/u? <<rr\ 

ov6 v aider *A0ot, | {slror anftf)<rat irpbs yhp Ai 6t elatv 

aravTes | (riro( r* r« Here by courtesy the epithet {eirof 

is bestowed upon Odysseus, who to look on Is but a beggar 
See also vi 207, xiv 389 and 404 tf , xvtl 488 ff 
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these feelings do indeed incidentally enrich life 
but, so far from illuminating men’s conscious- 
ness of general moral duties, they only obscure it ’ 
( Mxcrocosmus , tr Hamilton Jones, 1885, n 497) 

Almsgiving theiefore necessarily, so far as fcho 
Greeks are concerned, was but a small special 
derivative of that general form of conduct which 
may be summed up as hospitality (see IIospi 
tality [Greek]) And even after the birth of 
ethical speculation the view was too narrowly 
focused upon the self to lead to any \wde cornep 
tion of the claims of poverty upon wealth The 
dignity of his own personality is the lodestar of 
the 4 liberal ’ (iXevdipios) and i magnificent * 
xpcx^t) man of Aristotle’s classification Not until 
tne rise of Stoicism do we find insistence upon 
the duty of mercy in dealings with fellow men, 
based upon an obligation as fundamental as 
that of justice (Zeller, Stoics, etc , tr Reiohel, 
1870, p 290) 

In the Homeric world the ‘worthless outcast’ 
(II ix 648, drlpLiyrcs pLercLvdarys [with Leaf’s note]) 
is an enemy of society (lb 63, acpp^rojp dOlfuarox 
dvlcrrioty 4 banished from tribe and law and home’), 
and may be slain with impunity Safety niunt be 
found bv entering withm some other family group, 
under the regulations and conditions presented by 
custom (cf xvi 573 [with Leaf’s note], also the 
story of Adrastos and Crtesus [Ilorod 1 35] , 
Themistoclcs at the palace of King Admetos [Time 
1 136]) The bond of hospitality is a means whereby 
the individuals of two naturally unconnected groups 
may bo brought into intercourse One party as 
sumes the rblo of protector of the other It is from 
this relationship, the practical exhibition of which 
was satisfying to the vanity which formed so large 
an ingredient in the ancient Greek character, that 
theie sprang, on a lower plane, the phenomena 
conneitcd with beggars ana almsgiving exhibited 
in the somewhat advanced society depicted in ♦lie 
Odyssey 

fn tne Odyssey the professional beggar is a 
recognized inevitable adjunct of the great house 
(xvm 1 ff , Iros the irrmx^s [with Monro’s 

note], cf xvm 48) He runs on errands, but other 
wise is of little use He is naturally resentful of 
any intrusion upon his 1 pitch’ (cf Hesiod, Works, 
26, nrr«x^ ** r wxv faoviei hence the quarrel between 
Iros and Odysseus) The significant emblems of 
the trade were the staff, the wallet hung by a 
cold, and the ragged, dirty garb (Od xui 434 fl , 
tf Aristoph Clouds , 921 f , Ach 432 and 448, drip 
teojxal yc wTioxtK ov /HaKryplov) 1 Equipped with these, 
the beggar is described as * going touting through 
the land asking alms * (Od xvn 227 f , xrfao’wp /card 
Sy/jiov j pouXercu a Irlfav Bfxnceiv f)v yacrrtp UpoXtov), or 
else 1 stands about ana rubs his shoulders against 
many doorposts, begging for scraps of moat ’ (xb 
220 , cf 339 f , Ife 5* iirl jafXivov oddoO tvToa&c Ovpdw, | 
ic\iv&fieya$ araSpup) 9 Naturally it is food chiefly for 
which the beggar looks , ana Telemachus sots an 
example to tno suitoTs by giving the pretended 
beggar Odysseus a * whole loaf, and of flesh as much 
as his hands could hold’ (ib 343, cf 365 ff ) , but a 
suit of clothes is promised by Penelope as reward for 
tidings (%b 557) Odysseus (m Oa xv 319) offers 
menial service of ‘ handy man * in return for his 
keep , so that there were varieties of beggars even 
then Iros was evidently a bad specimen, and 
famous only for his belly (xvm 2 f , /serd 8 twpsx* 
yaaript pdpyy, | dffjx^ 5 fa ylpw *al rUp.cp) And so 
we find Homer familiar with the tramp who lies 
glibly for entertainment (xiv 124), and with the 

i As after* anls adopted by Diogenes and hia brother Cynics 
(Dior Locrt vt IS and 22, etc ) 

* For this distinction between town and country bearing, cf 
Od xvli. 18 f , wtwxv 5^Ar«pov sard irrdAtv 44 sar a*ypovs ) 
feura In the country, work might be the pnoe of 

alms 


* sundowner * and loafei w ho will not work (xvui 
357 ff ) 

As civilization advanced and the primitive hospi 
tality decayed, the lot of the beggar must have 
become harder the more almsgiving came to depend 
upon the capricious impulse of the individual The 
ruthlessness of ancient society, in which one must 
bo hammer or anvil, is largely concealed from us by 
the fact that, with few exceptions, it is only the 
class which enjoys wealth ana power that is articu 
late , that is to say, ancient literature is mainly 
aristocratic m origin Hesiod affords a glimpse of 
the poverty which subsists upon the grudging alms 
of neighbours until patience is exhausted ( Works , 
400 ff) In Athens the tpavos, or collection taken 
up to relieve an acquaintance in difficulties, was a 
form of almsgiving that probably became at times 
very burdensome (cf Theophr Char 6, xai 4p rg 
(TiToSelq, 84 tiu wXefw $ tIpts rdXavra abrtp yivoiro ri 
dvakdbpuiTa 8i 86vri rots dirdpoxt t&p xoXitQp avavefciv 
y dp ou 5uva<r0ai) Money so given was regarded as 
something hetw een a loan and a gift , probably it 
often was but a thinly disguised alms 

Tlio duty of private almsgiving must, in Athens 
at least, have been less imperatively felt, owing to 
the fact that there was m operation a State system 
of outdoor relief for infirm paupers (aSdnrox) * Its 
origin was referred to the time of Solon or Pisis 
tratus, i e as early as the 6th cent B C (Plufc 
Sol 31) Persons who were unable through bodily 
in fatuity to cam a livelihood, and had less than 
threo mxnas (say £12 stg ) of private property, were 
given a small allowamt by the State 9 Originally 
this relief had been confined to those invalided 
through mihtaiy aeivioe 8 Piobablv certain other 
conditions were required to be fulfilled in addition 
to those specified by our authorities Citizenship 
would certainly be requisite, and freedom from 
drifiLa (see Atimia), also it must have been required 
that the claimant had no near living relatives m 
a position to support him On the other hand, it 
appears from the speech of Lysias on behalf of a 
claimant for relief that the words of Aristotle, 

4 unable to do anything to t am a living,’ cannot 
have been taken au pied de la lettre Puulic office 
was naturally forbidden to recipients of State 
relief (Lysias, Or xxiv 13) The list of claimants 
was scrutinized annually by the Council of Five 
Hundred, before which all appeared in person 
The list of recommendations was then formally 
sanctioned by tho Assembly (Lysias, l v § 22, 
h i rdXis ijpuv i\pt)(pl<ra.To tovto rb dpyOpiop) 4 The 
allowance seems to have varied in amount In 
the time of Lysias (r 400 B C ) it was one obol a 
day (Lys op cit § 26, ir cpi 6 fioXov p 6 pop xoiovfiat. rot)s 
Xdyovs ) , in the time of Aristotle it was two obol 9 , 
an intermediate sum (or possibly the adoption of 
a monthly dole) is implied in the 9 drachma ( = 54 
obols) a month, of Pbiiochoros ap Harpocration 

I itoRuAturb —The subject does not appear to have been 
treated hitherto Scattered notices only are found in con 
nexion with allied topics, as, t g , beggars in Homer in P G 
Egerer, Uomeruchc Gastfreundschajt, 1881 On Athenian 
State relief, see B5ckb, Public Economy of Athene* t 1842, i 
342 ff 

W J WOODHOUSE 

CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Hindu) -Alms 
giving (ddna) among the Hindus is primarily a 

l It is not clear whether tho term aSvparof used in this techni 
cal sense refers only to bodiiy infirmity or included also the idea 
of poverty (Jebb A ttic Orators , 1876, i 249, note 4). There seems 
no doubt that both ideas were necessarily included. 

3 Aristotle, Ath Const 49 4, v6poi ydp iorip bv «A*v« rov< 

iprbt Tpwp pywv KtttrripivovCf nai rb <r£u* wtwrynaptvow wm plf 
SvPturSai prtfly fpyov SoKipa^ttv phr rqp /JovAif* Btb6p<u 

bit frmtofftif rpodb* 0 5vo opoKovs « Kdcrry njt yjfjApav 

* Plut Sol 81 (o p6poc] b root wipvtBdprat *v woXJpsp 

rpjjmp ttcXnfop 

4 But the reference here may lie to the original law ordaining 
the distribution of relief, while the annual scrutiny and author! 
cation of relief may have been within the administrative oom 
petence of the Council without further reference to the Eocleeia 
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religious obligation, and differs in some important 
respects both m conception and in practice from that 
which passes under the same name in the W tjst. Of 
almsgiving, as the bestowal of gifts upon the poor 
and needy, prompted by a feeling of sympathetic 
compassion, Hinduism knows nothing. But the 
habit of generosity, of sharing possessions with 
others ana relieving their wants, is perhaps more 
wide-spread in India than in any other country. 
It is clear, moreover, that only where such an 
obligation is universally recognized and acted 
upon can companies of wandering ascetics, as in 
India, move hither and thither without restraint 
throughout the land, confident everywhere of find- 
ing support and having their wants freely supplied. 
Manu also declares that liberality is the special 
virtue and duty of men in this Kali age . 1 The 
only rightful recipients of alms, however, are the 
Brahmans and tne various orders of ascetics. 
These alone have a claim to support and gifts 
(daksina) from all other classes of the community ; 
and from such donations merit accrues to the 
giver, the amount of which is in direct proportion 
to the value of the gift. 

In India, therefore, almsgiving is inspired by a 
religious motive, the desire to secure personal 
advantages and reward in a future life. The 
theories and teaching of the Hindu books leave no 
room for the play of disinterested generosity ; 
although many Hindus are in this respect better 
than their creed. And it is only among certain 
communities of monks, who devote a part at least 
of their time to charity and the relief of the poor, 
that anything approaching the Western conception 
of almsgiving is found.* There can be little doubt 
that here we should recognize the kindly and 
humane influence of Buddhism. At festivals also 
and on occasions of pilgrimage the abbot of a 
monastery will entertain all comers regardless of 
expense . 8 The underlying motive of the act, how- 
ever, is in these instances still Indian, not Western 
or Christian. Generosity is, indeed, enjoined upon 
monks, os part of their vows. Those who can give 
nothing else must give their books. Ordinarily, 
however, monks and ascetics do not bestow, hut 
receive . 4 And the need and opportunity for alms- 
giving in the wider sense, within the laity and 
among the non-Br&hmanical part of the population, 
have always been met to a considerable extent in 
India by tne usages and institutions of caste and 
the joint family life, which throw upon the whole 
circle the burden and obligation of the support of 
each individual. 

As early as the Vedic hymns, gifts ( dana , ddtra , 
dakfina) take a prominent place in the thought 
and teaching of the poets ; and the virtue and 
merit of the giver are repeatedly emphasized . 8 
In the Vedic literature generally, and in the later 
amftis , especially in the Dharmasastras and Purft- 
nas, one of the chief duties incumbent upon a 
householder is charitable giving (ddtftd> ddtptva ) ; 6 

1 Manu, i. 86 . * In the Kjrta age the chief (virtue) is declared 
to be (the performance of) austerities , in the Treta, (divine) 
knowledge ; In the Dvapara, (the performance of) sacrifices , 
in the Kali, liberality (ddna) alone ' Cf the description of 
Bh&rata Var$a (India) in Vx^tyu Purdy a, li 3 12 — ddndni 
ehdttra diyante paralokdrtham, ‘there also gifts are bestowed 
for the sake of tne other world* 

* Barth, Ret. of India, p. 213, instances the K&uph&fcas of the 
Panj&b and Nep&l. But the same is true of other sects 

* See, for example, Oman, Mystics , etc p 260 £f 

4 The direction of Vasi^ha, ix. 8. that the hermit ‘ shall only 

S ve, not receive,* is, we believe, entirely isolated, and as opposed 
the general rule as it is to universal practice 
® e g Rigv i. IS. 11, ‘ May the splendour of the giver be 
foremost* (SBE xlvi. 9). Of. the praise of Rudra, ‘the giver 
of many gifts/ ii. S3. 12. 

• Vas viil 16, ‘all mendicants subsist through the protection 
afforded by householders.* Liberality is the duty of the first 
three castes (Baudh 1 10 18 2ff , Vas. ii 18 f , Apast ii 6 10 
4 IT., where Kfatn^oa and Vaidyas are expressly prohibited from 
receiving alms , cf. 1 6 . ii. 8 20 iff, Baudh ii 3 6 19, 7 18 6, 
Qaut v. 82 ff ) Vas xxix 1, ‘ through liberality man obtains 


and careful, if not always consistent, definitions 
are given as to the persons (ddnapdtra) upon whom 
such alms may be bestowed 1 Manu lays down 
distinct and ordered rules on the subject, which, 
except as intcrfeied with or modified by Euiopean 
influence, govern Hindu practico to the present 
day. 2 Such gifts are said to be dhanndrtham 9 
‘for the purpose of (acquiring) religious merit’ ; a 
chapter of tho Skanda - Purana beais the title 
Dd n a dha rma -vidhi, ‘ rules for almsgiving ’ ; and 
Hemadri devotes the second part of his great work 
to the sarno theme. 8 

Thus all Hindu ascetics live by alms ; in con- 
trast with the laborious and self-denying lives of 
many similar communities in the Wost, they may 
not and do not in any case earn their living 
by work, but are dependent upon the charity or 
others. The institution and habitual practice of 
begging on a wide scale, together with the rules 
regulating it, are of great antiquity in India. And 
the burden of supporting an army of wandering 
mendicants, whose lives are unproductive, must 
always have pressed hardly upon the poorer 
classes of the population. It was fiom Brah- 
manism that Buddhism inherited the duty of 
liberality towards those whose lives were devoted 
to the service of leligion, developing and systema- 
tizing an ancient prm^ple and placing it on 
broader foundations. Sakyamum himself in a 
former birth had borne the title of ddnahura % ‘a 
hero in liberality.’ Such practices, theiefore, were 
no novelty in Buddhist ethical and social duties. 
Jainism also, the second great protestant com- 
munity of the early centuries, while rejecting the 
extravagant claims of the Brahmans, maintained 
the right of the devotee and ascetic to support 
at the public expense. 4 In neither case avhs a new 
principle introduced, but a long-standing custom 
was sanctioned and continued Tor the benefit of 
the ascetic orders and the teachers of religion. 

Such gifts were, broadly speaking, of two kinds. 
Grants of landed estate, dwelling-houses, etc., 
taxes derived from villages, and tithes, held the 
first place. More irregular and occasional were 
the donations of money or food, which at all 
festivals, anniversaries, household ceremonies, etc., 
the Brahmans received as their perquisites. To 
the latter class belong tho contributions in kind, 
which the Avandermg mendicant exacts from the 
feais or superstitions of the ignorant villager. 8 
all his desires * (cf 9 ff ) , xxix. 17, ‘ he who gives to a Brahma^a a 
vessel filled with water for sipping will obtain after death com- 
plete freedom from thirst’ (cf ib vln 6, Gaut. v. 20 ff ) So in 
the Upampds and elsewhere ‘sacrifice and almsgiving’ are the 
special duties of the Br&hman as gfhastha (Bjh 4 4 22, Chdnd 
2 28, Taitt 1 9, cf. Deussen, Upan , 1906, p 371 f ) 

1 Yas xi 17 f , the householder shall feed ‘ three ascetics or 
three virtuous householders . . he may also feed pupils who 
are endowed with good qualities’ (cf. ib . 27 ff., Gaut. xvh. iff , 
Baudh ii 3.6 9ff , 10 18 4ff., 14, Apast l 1 3 26f.il 6.10. 
Iff). It is the special duty of the student (Jbrahmachdnn) to 
beg alms for his teacher (Gaut ii 8, iii 14 f , Baudh n 10. 18 
4 ff ) ; for the student not to ask for alms is a sin (Baudh L 
2. 4 7 , cf Sat Brah xi 3 3 6ff , al ) 

2 Manu, i 88 ff , xi 2f Among the six duties of a Brihmapa 
arc enumerated the giving and receiving of gifts, but the last 
again is forbidden to Ksatriyas and VaByas, x. 76 ff , cf. iii. 
96 ff , 126, 132, iv 31 ff , 192 iv 226 ff , ‘ Let him, without tinng, 
always . perforin u orks of charity with faith ... let him always 
practise . . the duty of liberality both he who respectfully 
receives (a gift), and he who respectfully bestows ft, go to 
heaven’, cf vil 82, 86 ff., xi 6, it is incumbent upon kings in 
particular to be liberal in gifts, vil 79. 134-136, xi 4, 22 f — even 
to the extent of bequeathing all their wealth to Brahmans, ix. 
323. 

3 The Ddnakhayda , see Barth, Religions of 1 ndia, p 97, n, 4 ; 
Jolly, Recht und Sitte , p 104 ; A. A. Maodonell, Sanskrit Litera- 
ture , 1900, p 429 f Ddnastuti , ‘ the praise of gifts/ is the general 
title of a whole department of Sanskrit literature , see Max 
Muller, History of Ancient Sanskrit Litei alure*, London, 1860, 
p 493f 

4 Arhardfiga Sutra , ii 1-7, passim, J G Biihler and J. 
Butgcsg, Indian Sect of the Jamas , London, 1908, p 12 ff 

s The facilities for travel afforded by the railways have 
greatly increased the numbers attending the more popular and 
celebrated festivals It would have been expected that the 
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The mahaddna (‘ great gifts ’) were ten or sixteen 
in number. Of these gold was the most important, 
then estates, buildings, village-taxes, etc. Of gifts 
in gold the most costly, and therefore the most 
meritorious, was the tuladdna or tuldpurusa. 
The donor caused himself to be weighed in the 
scales against an equivalent of gold, which was 
then distributed in largess to the assembled 
Br&hmans. A king of Kanauj in the 12th cent, 
is said to have repeated this costly donation a 
hundred times ; another example quoted is that 
of a minister of Mithila m the early part of the 
14th century. 1 Hiuen-Tsiang gives a marvellous 
account of the benefactions of Siladitya, sovereign 
of Kanaui circa 640 A.D., who was accustomed once 
in every five years to give away in alms all that 
he possessed. 34 A similar act of lavish charity 
was occasionally performed with silver substituted 
for the more valuable metal. In certain initiatory 
rites connected with the assumption of the sacred 
thread a figure of a cow or sacred lotus made of 
gold plays a prominent part ; and this after the 
ceremony is broken up and the fragments dis- 
tributed to the Brahmans or gifted to the temple. 8 
Similarly after a banquet the royal or wealthy host 
will at times bestow upon his guests the costly 
dishes of gold and silver that have been employed 
in the feast. Grants of land or revenue to monastic 
institutions or to Brahmans have always been 
frequent in India. Such grants are recorded as 
early as the inscriptions of A6oka ; and, according 
to the legend, the same emperor in his later life 
had to be restrained almost by force from min- 
ing himself and his house by his extravagant 
generosity. 4 Similar gifts and dedications are far 
from being uncommon at the present day. To 
provide free meals for Brahmans is also an act of 
great ment, the vntue of which increases with 
the number of Brahmans fed. On a less scale 
this is done at every household ceremony, anni- 
versary, or feast ; and at the great festivals large 
provision is made, and numerous companies of 
pilgrims and ascetics gather together, and are 
entertained often for several days. The example 
of Usavadftta is quoted, who, in a cave inscription 
attributed to the 1st cent of our era, boasts that 
he provided annually for the wants of 100,000 
Brahmans, with gifts of 100,000 cows, sixteen 
villages, pleasure-grounds, tanks, etc. 5 In ancient 
times such records are numeious of kings who 
maintained a number of Biahmans at their own 
cost for a prolonged period, or even for life. And, 
like the monastic orders of the Middle Ages in 
Europe, the Indian orders of monks became rich 
in the possession of estates, ‘property belonging 
to the god,’ devasva , devasthdna , in some instances 
a considerable proportion even of the land and 
revenue of a State passing into their hands. 

In the North of India what might thus be 
termed systematic almsgiving, donations more or 
less in the nature of a regular contribution or 
tithe for the support of communities or individual 
teachers, gurus , holding official positions as le- 
cognized heads of a sect or school of thought, are 
now less usual than in the South. The gurus 
themselves exercise a less wide and powerful 
influence. In the South regular fees are exacted, 
and every means short of legal or actual compulsion 
is adopted to ensure payment. These gurus go 

fees to the officiating priests would have increased in like 
proportion This does not seem to be the case And the 
somewhat cunous explanation is offered that the pilgrim now 
visits many shrines, and impartially distributes among them 
gifts which were formerly concentrated on one altar. 

i Barth, p. 97, n 8 ; Jolly, p 105 

a Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World , 1906, i. 214 ; 
V. A. Smith, Early History of India , 1904, p. 290 ff 

* W. Crooke, Things Indian, 1906. p 499 f 

< See art. A6 oka ; V. A Smith, Asotca , Oxford, 1901, p. 198 f. 

• ASWI Iv. 99 ff., quoted in Jolly, p. 106. 


on circuit through the principal cities of their 
dioceses, and their visits are made the occasion 
for demanding the recognized fees and gifts. The 
formal grants also to religious institutions more 
usually than in the North take the form of revenues 
assigned for the support of the resident monks 
or priests. And, as far as the motive and aim of 
the donor are concerned, such grants are hardly 
distinguishable from the more indiscriminate and 
irregular largess practised at the festivals or in the 
country districts. 

In the case of private gifts the rule was laid 
down that no one was so to impoverish himself 
by his liberality as to leave wife or children 
destitute. 1 Other regulations prescribed a limit 
of a thousand cows, 2 defined the fees which might 
be required, 8 or forbade the acceptance by one 
of a gift which had been refused by another, 4 or 
the parting with a gift on the day on which it 
had been bestowed 5 The recipients, moreover, 
were carefully graduated according to their 
worth ; 0 and upon some it was altogether a sin to 
confer presents. 7 In theory also it is obligatory 
upon every twice-born man, after he has lived the 
life of a householder, gfhastha t and begotten a Bon 
to carry on his line, to part with all his goods 
and possessions to Brahmans, and to go forth 
homeless and resourceless, adopting the life of 
an anchorite in the forest, vanaprastha , and later 
that of a wandering mendicant, sannyasm , begging 
his food from door to door. Sucn mendicants 
ordinarily possess nothing but an alms-bowl, made 
out of a coco-nut or sometimes of braes, with 
a water-pot, and in some instances a staff and 
rosary Instances have not been unknown, even 
in recent times, of men of education and influence 
and wealth, who have elected to abandon all, and 
devote the closing years of their life to poverty 
and religious contemplation, dependent for support 
upon the charity of their fellow-countrymen. 8 

Almsgiving is also practised by Hindus in the 
form of gifts and endowments for hospitals for 
animals. These foundations are often of consider- 


able antiquity. At Benares and elsewhere, sick, 
maimed, and diseased cows are provided with 
shelter and food by the munificence of pious 
donors and the daily offerings of the faithful. 9 
The total volume of such charitable gifts in India 
must be very considerable. 


Literature — Sacred Laws of the Zryas , tr. G Buhler, SBE, 
vols ii xiv , Manu, SBE , voL xxv. , J. C. Oman, Mystics. 
Ascetics , and Saints of India , London, 1905, p 41 f , ch xi , and 
passim ; A. Barth, Religions of India’ 2 , London, 1889, pp. 
97 t , 274 f , J Jolly, Recht und SUte , 1896, p. 104 ff. See also 
artt. Asceticibm, Monasticism. A. S. GEDEN. 


CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Jewish).— The 
teaching of the Apocryphal literature faithfully 
reflects the spirit of the OT. Ben Sira exhorts to 
charity : ‘ Let it (thy money) not rust under the 
stone *(Sir 29 10 ). Alms ‘ shall fight for thee better 
than a mighty shield and a ponderous spear’ (v. 18 ). 
But charity is to be thoughtful and considerate . 

‘ Defer not to give to him that is in need,’ for to 
do so is ‘to aad more trouble to a heart that is 
provoked (4 8 ; cf. 29 s ). The quality and virtue of 
charity, too, are determined dv the kindness that 
goes with it : ‘ Lo, is not a word better than a gift ? 
And both are with a giacious man ’ (18 17 ). On the 
other hand, the needy borrower is reminded that 
he also has duties (29 2ff# ) ; while the poor generally 
1 Bfhaspati, 15 3 , Narada, 4 4, quoted in Jolly, p. 105 
a Satapatha Brahmaya, 4 5 8 14, cf. ff 

8 lb. 6. 2 4 9, S 1 4, al 4 lb. 8 5 1 26 

0/5 14 1 1 32 

0 Vas. ill. 8ff , Manu, m 96 f , 128 ff , 148, iv. 81, etc 
7 Manu, iii 138, 141, 151 ff , al 

0 Oman, p 11 note, quoting from J HAS, 1901, pp 846-848, 
Monier-Wifhama, Brahmanism and Hinduism A, 1891, p xxif 

9 The Anna Purna, or (Jow-temple, at Benares was erected in 
1725 by a Raj& of Poona. 
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are taught the beauty of independence : 4 Better is 
the life of a poor man under a shelter of logs than 
sumptuous fare in another man’s house ; it is a 
miserable life to go from house to house ’ (29 M * 24 ) 
The Book of Tobit is an exhortation to almsgiving, 
which, it declares (To 4 10 12®), ‘dehvereth ftoin 
death.’ The Maccabees, after victory, first set 
aside a share of the booty for the wounded and foi 
the widows and orphans, and then divided the 
residue among themselves (2 Mac S 28 ). Philo (de 
Caritate , 17-18) inculcates the broadest view of 
charity. It is a debt due to all men, including 
strangers, slaves, and enemies. Josephus, too, 
declares (c. Apion. ii. 29) that Moses laia down the 
following duties as due to one’s neighbour without 
distinction : givmg him fire, water, and food ; 
showing him the road ; burying the dead. 

The obligation of charity is especially emphasized 
by the Talmudic Rabbis. It outweighs, they de- 
clare ( SukJcah , 496 ; Baba bat hr a, 9a), all other 
duties. It is one of the pillars of the world, i.e . of 
society ( Aboth , i. 5). By the side of the poor 
stands God Himself, pleading for His hapless 
children ( Midrash Raobah to Lv 23^) ; and he 
that feeds the hungry feeds God also (‘ Agadath 
Shir Hashirim ’ in JQR vi. 696 ; cf. Lowell : * Who 
gives himself with his alms feeds three : himself, 
nis hungry neighbour, and Me’). Charity blesses 
the giver even more than the recipient [Gittin, 
61 a). Even the poor must give charity (ib. lb). 
But the widest interpretation is put upon charitable 
duty. Greater than almsgiving, says the Talmud 
( Sukkah , 496), is gemiluth thamdim , le benevo- 
lence in the largest significance of the term, 
especially that which takes the form of personal 
service. It comprises seven things : feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, tending the sick, 
burying the dead and comforting the mourner, 
ransoming captives, educating orphans, and dower- 
ing poor brides. The soul is asked concerning 
these duties at the last judgment (Midrash Tchillim 
to Ps 118 19 ; cf. the interesting parallel in Mt 
25 Mff *) In three things, add the Rabbis, gemiluth 
chasadi m sui passes almsgiving: no gift is needed 
for it but the giving of one’s self ; it may be done 
to the rich as well as to the poor ; it may be done 
not only to the living, but to the dead ( Sukkah , 
496). He that studies the Law, but fails to do 
these acts of love, lives without God (Abodah zara y 
176). Benevolence, moreover, must be propor- 
tionate to the circumstances of the giver and the 
recipient alike. The giver must devote to charity 
at least a tenth of his income, but not more than a 
fifth, lest he come to seek charity himself ( Kef hu - 
both, 50a). Clothing must be given to the naked, 
furnituie to him who lacks it, a spouse to the 
unmarried (t6. 676). If the man has fallen from 
affluence to indigence, and was wont to ride a 
horse, and to have a slave running before him, he 
must have both horse and slave. But, say the 
Rabbins, 4 thou art commanded to give him only 
“ sufficient for his need ” (see Dt 15 8 ) ; thou art not 
enjoined to enrich him ’ ( Kethuboth , 676). 

Appeals for charity must be scrutinized in order 
to defeat imposture, but not too strictly. A 
stranger who says he is hungry, and asks for 
bread, is to be relieved without inquiry , if he asks 
for clothes, investigation must precede lelief ( Baba 
bathra , 9a). But, according to one Rabbi, 4 We 
ought to be grateful to impostors, seeing that, by 
assisting them, we atone for our neglect of the 
deserving’ ( Kethuboth , 68a) Among these im- 
postors, sham cripples are mentioned (Peah, vni. 9 ; 
Kethuboth , 68a). Itinerant beggars should be re- 
lieved with small gifts only (Baba bathra , 9a). If 
they ask for food, they should be given a loaf of 
bread of not less than a specified value ; if they ask 
for lodging, they should be given a bed, oil, and 


pulse, to be supplemented on the Sabbath by three 
meals, fish, ana vegetables (ib 9a ; Mishn. and 
Toseph. Peah , viii. 7). If the applicant is well 
known, the assistance must be commensurate with 
his formei station ( Kethuboth , 676). If a poor man 
is averse to accepting a gift of money, it must be 
offered to him under the pretext of a loan, or of a 
present sent by a friend (i6.). But if a man has 
money, and asks for charity in order to save it, he 
must not be assisted (ib.). 

The niggardly who refuse to give chaiity, or to 
give propoi tionately to their means, must be 
coerced by the authorities (beth dm), who, if need 
be, must have the offender beaten until he does 
their bidding ( Kethuboth , 496). On the other 
hand, they must forbear to apply to a man who 
gives when he cannot afford to ao so ( Baba bathra , 
86). Even children must give small sums in charity 
(Baba kamma, 119a). Chanty, moreover, begins 
at home. One’s parents come first, then brothers 
and sisters, then the poor of one’s town, lastly 
those living elsewhere (Baba mezia, 71a ; Tana 
d'be Ehyahu , 17). A woman must be helped before 
a man, age before youth, the weak before the strong 
(Menorath Hamaor , in. 7. 2, 8) He who goes on 
business to another town must help to support the 
poor of the place ( Meqilla , 27a). Charity must be 
extended equally to Jew and Gentile (Gittin, 61a). 
The duty of ransoming captives takes precedence 
in all benevolent obligation (Baba bathra , 86) ; the 
materials for building a synagogue may be sold in 
order to fulfil this duty (ib 36). In giving charity, 
regard must be had for the self-respect of the 
recipient. 4 Greater is lie that lends than he that 
gives, and gi eater still is he that lends and, with 
the loan, helps the pool man to help lnmsclf’ 
( Shabbath , G3a) Maimonules (Kile Mattenoth 
Amyun, 10. 7 fl ) enumerates eight degrees of 
benevolence, the highest of which he assigns to the 
kindly help that saves the poor from pauperism. 
Nor is chanty sufficient in itself; kind thoughts 
and words must go with it. To give libeiallv to 
the poor, but with sullen look, is to rob the deed 
of all virtue ; to be able to give nothing, but to add 
to the confession of this inability a word of sym- 
pathy for the applicant, is to make 4 the heait ’ of 
the needy 4 sing^ (Baba bathra, 96 ; Mulrash Kab- 
bah to Lv 25 36 ; Maiin. op. ext . 10. 4-5; cf Aboth 
d 5 11. Nathan , ed. Scliechter, Vienna, 1887, 246). 
The best chanty is that done in secret (Baba 
bathra, 96) ; and it is related (Shekalim, 5 6) that 
in the temple there was a chamber called the 
4 Chamber of the Silent,’ where the rich placed 
their alms, and the poor received them, in ignor- 
ance of each other’s ulentity. 4 He that gives alms 
publicly is a sinner ’ (1/ agio a, 5a). The denuncia- 
tion in the Gospels (Mt 6 2 * ) of the hypocutes who 
sound a trumpet when they give alms was echoed 
or anticipated by the Rabins. Almsgiving was a 
special feature of the observance of a fast-day ; 
another was the sounding of the shophar, or hoin 
(Sanh 35 a ; Berakhoth , 66). Possibly this will 
explain the above statement in Matthew, which 
charges the hypocrites with sounding a trumpet 
when giving charity. 

But, while benevolence is extolled, the poor are 
exhorted to suffer all possible privation rather than 
accept charity. Independence and self-help are 
Talmudic ideals. * Elay a carcass in the street for 
a pittance, and be beholden to no man* (Pesahxm, 
112a). And the Jewish grace after meals includes 
a supplication to be spared the shame of having to 
accept 4 the gifts of flesh and blood.’ 4 Among the 
greatest Rabbis,’ says Maimonides (loc. cit . 10. 18), 
4 were hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
builders’ labourers, ironworkers, and smiths ; they 
asked nothing of their congregation, and would 
take nothing when aught was offered to them.’ But 
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great as charity is, integrity is better still. One 
must be just before one is generous. * Pay thy 
debts/ says a meduoval wntei, ‘ before thou givest 
alms’ (Scplier Chasidim, Waisaw ed. 1879, § 454). 

A highly organized system of poor-relief existed 
in the Talmudic period. Its main features were a 
daily distribution of food and a weekly dole of 
money. The former was called the tamchui, or 
‘dish,’ the latter the kuppah , or ‘chest’ (Mislin. 
Peak, viii. 7 ; Jerus. Peak, vui. 7). The funds for 
both distributions were compulsorily collected fiom 
the community by two or three men of unquestion- 
able probity, and their administration entrusted to 
three others, who carefully investigated the merits 
of the applicants (Baba bathra , 8a ; Shabbath , 
1186; Abodah zara , 176). They were expressly 
enjoined to perform their duties with all possible 
consideration for the feelings of the poor ( Kethu - 
both, 676). Both distributions survived to a much 
later age (Maim, loc . cit. 9. 3). In the pre- 
Christian and early Christian cen tunes hospices 
also existed, which provided shelter and food for 
necessitous wayfarers (Aboth d ’ Ii. Nathan, ed. 
Schechter, 34 ; Sota, 10a). Further, the hekdesh, 
or hospital, is met with (in the 11th cent for the 
first time), which served all through the Middle 
Ages both as a poor house and as a hospital for the 
sick and the aged as well as for the stranger. 
These institutions (the need of which was increased 
by the number of Jews made homeless by the 
Crusades), aided by private charity, gradually 
superseded the tamchui ; but the kuppah, in some 
form, necessarily survived. Offerings for its main- 
tenance were made in the synagogue, especially on 
joyous or sad occasions, ana collections m its behalf 
were taken at banquets and funerals. A special 
chanty-box was carried about from house to house 
when a death occurred m the congregation. A 
similar box was earned round the synagogue dui- 
ing service on week-days. Pious Jews, moreover, 
made a point of giving alms before beginning their 
morning prayers. The moie convivial amon^ them 
would ‘ tax their pleasures’ foi benevolent objects. 
Thus a 15th cent. Jew is mentioned who ‘ gave a 
gold piece in chanty for every extra glass of wine 
he drank.’ But he taxed his self-denial also ; for, 
if he preternntted one of the obligatory three 
meals on Sabbath, he pan! half a gold piece. He 
carried the practice into almost every phase and 
incident of his life, and so ‘ salted his wealth with 
charity.’ The Scriptural ordinance of the tithe 
was also scrupulously obeyed by the devout Jew in 
the Middle Ages. In the 13th cent, societies began 
to be established in various parts of Europe for one 
or more of the seven objects enumerated above in 
connexion with the teim gemiluth chasadim, and 
cognate organizations exist in Jewish communities 
all over the world at the present day. These 
societies, together with the old-fashioned hospi- 
tality offered to the poor (Aboth, i. 5), tended to 
keep down begging, which was rare in mediaeval 
Jewry. But the piactice had greatly increased by 
the 17th cent., and speedily grew into an intoler- 
able evil. The schnorrcr , or professional beggar, 
became a familiar and disagreeable figure in every 
Jewish community. His importunities and impu- 
dence have been immoitali/ed in Zangwill’s King 
of the Schnorrers . Modern charity organization 
among the Jews of civilized countries has now, 
however, almost deprived him of his occupation. 

Literaturh. — I srael Abrahams, Jewish Life tn the Middle 
Ages , London, 1890, Morris Joseph, Judaism as Creed and 
Life , London, 1903 , JE, artt ‘ Alms * and 1 Chanty * 
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CHARITY, ALMSGIVING (Roman).-Tlie 
earlier liteiature of Koine contains but few state- 
ments bearing on cither the theory or the practice 
of relieving the, necessities of the poor out of the 


superfluity of the rich ; hut beneficence, in what- 
ever form, was as necessary to the existence of an 
ancient as it is to the existence of a modern State. 
In the dim early time the need for almsgiving was 
to a great extent obviated by the strong bonds 
which linked men together in associations such as 
the gens, the tribe, and the family. Later, when 
organizations became less and the individual more, 
poverty was alleviated by public assistance in 
many forms, such as the oistribution of coin, 
provisions, and many other necessaries, at the 
cost of the exchequer, not only at Rome, but in 
other cities. The volume of this assistance grew 
continually to the end of the 3rd cent, of the 
Empire. The municipal life of the Roman Empire, 
and the collegia, or gilds, which were closely con- 
nected with it, flourished mightily dining the 
same period, and caused a great outflow of private 
wealth into public channels. Probably in no age, 
not even in our own, have men spent their accumu- 
lated resources so freely for the benefit of their 
fellow-men. But many of the objects sought by 
the uch men, such as the provision of amusements 
and the beautification of the cities, have no con- 
nexion with the subject of this article 
The ancient Roman view of life was narrow and 
hard, and the ancient Roman religion had few 
ethical precepts. But, although neither Greek nor 
Roman religion did much to inculcate benevolence, 
its practice has never been entirely seveied from 
religious sanctions. As soon as the old Roman 
type of character, exemplified by Cato the Censor, 
began to he softened by the influences of Greek 
culture, the deeply-rooted idea that parsimonm 
was the most cardinal of virtues gave way before 
the increasing moral attraction of benevolence 
The great orator, Crassus, supporting, m 106 
B C., the cause of the Senate against that of 
the Equestrian body, eulogized the senators for 
the use which they made of then wealth in the 
redemption of captives and the emichment of the 

E oor (Cic. de Off. u. 63). But not until Hellenism 
ad thoroughly penetrated Roman educated society 
was beneficence generally regarded as virtuous. 
Horace’s question, * Why is any one in want who 
does not deserve it, while you have propel ty?’ 
(Sat* II. ii. 103), would have appealed baldly sane 
to the ordinary Roman two cen tunes earliei 

This levolution in sentiment, visible far and 
wide in the later literature, was due mainly to the 
spreading influence of Greek philosophy, which 
permeated society and subtly changed the thoughts 
even of men who loathed its very name. But it 
was Stoicism, m its later forms, when it acquired 
more and more of a religious tone, which, almost 
exclusively, urged oil the educated Romans (and 
through them the uneducated) in the path of 
humanity. It does not concern us here to show 
how the Stoics leconciled the individualistic and 
the altruistic elements of their faith, which at 
first sight seem to stand m glaring conti ast. The 
derivation of the human race from God, and, as a 
corollary, the brotherhood of men, whether Greeks 
or barbarians, bondsmen or freemen, were feividly 
reached by Stoic masters, and by their Homan 
isciples. ‘ The whole duty of man is to fear the 
gods, and to help his brother men’ (Marc Aur. 
vi. 30), ‘even the sinner ’ (vn. 21, etc ) ‘ We are 

all members of a great body ; Nature has made 
us akin by bnth,’ said Seneca, and ‘you must live 
foi otheis, if you wish to live for yourself.’ By 
Epictetus the duly of humanity was piessed so far 
as to be baldly pi.ioticable, and to be, as a recent 
writer has said, ‘ Quaker -like.’ The practical out- 
come of these doctunes was a real sense of responsi- 
bility for the employment of wealth, which became 
characteristic of the propertied Roman, fiom the 
good Emperors downwards. The mitigation ol 
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the bitterness of poverty was now regaided as the 
first duty of the State. The fashion of bestowing 
this world’s goods for the benefit of those who had 
little of them affected widely those in whom the 
love of notoriety was the strongest motive, lint 
many inscriptions attest the practice of beneficence 
in its purest shapes. The Corpus Inscnptionum 
supplies the best corrective to Juvenal’s envenomed 
account of the relations existing in Ins time between 
rich and poor. Among motives which prompted 
benefactions, the desire to peipetuate the memory 
of the beloved dead was, as m our time, not 
infrequent. These benefactions take different 
directions ; they provide for many material advan- 
tages, such as food and clothing, wine and oil ; 
more rarely for education or for medical aid ; veiy 
frequently for the nurture of free-horn boys and 
gills. We must not forget that for one inscription 
recording such liberality, which has come down to 
our time, a bundled may have perished, and foi 
one chantable action originally recorded, a thou- 
sand may have been carried out without lecord. 
The range of practical benevolence m the early 
centuries of the Iloman Empire has rarely, if ever, 
been realized by histonans. 

The foundations known by the generic term 
alimenta are attested by inscriptions moie numer- 
ous and important than any others. The decline 
of population in Italy led to many private, as w ell 
as public, efforts to arrest the evil In the age of 
Augustus, who established permanently the famous 
ius tnum liberorum (of winch a rudimentary form 
had appeared in the legislation of Philip v. of 
Macedon, and in Caesar’s agrarian law of 59 B.C.), 
a citizen of Atina in the Volscian countiy gave 
property, the revenues of winch were to be dis- 
tributed to the poor, as inducements to rear 
children, instead of exposing them, according to 
the horrible Homan custom, 01 selling them, a 
proceeding legalized in extreme cases even by 
Constantine ( OIL x. 5056) A com of the Empeior 
Nerva, of the date A.D 97, commemorates a similar 
act of generosity on the part of that Empeior. 
Nerva, seated on his chair of state, points with Ins 
right hand to a young boy and young girl, while 
a female figure representing Italy stands between 
them. The inscription is ‘tutola Italia?, ’ winch 
avers that the Emperor protects Italy’s future by 
providing for a succession of fiee citizens. Nervals 
liberality was greatly extended by Trajan, on the 
same lines. A well-known relief discovered in the 
Forum in 1872 gives a vivid presentation of the 
Emperor’s generosity, Two inscriptions, one 
from Veleia, m the valley of the Po, the other 
from the neighbourhood of Beneventum, give some 
details of the Imperial foundation, which seems to 
have benefited every district of Italy (CIL xi. 1114, 


ix. 1457). Another inscription describes Trajan as 
having thus taken thought for ‘ the eternity of 
Italy, and some of his coins bear the legend 
‘Italia lcstituta.’ We know that the example 
set by Nerva and Trajan was followed by Hadrian, 
by Antoninus Pius, whose wife Faustina gave her 
name to girls who were beneficiaries (‘puellce 
Faustinianae ’), by Marcus Aurelius, and by 
Alexander Severus. (The leliefs in the Villa 
Albam at Home, pietunng the puellce Faust iniance, 
are familiar to every visitor who is interested 
in the Impel ial history ) But by the time of 
Constantine these foundations had been swept 
aw T ay, mainly by the civil commotions. It is of 
intei est to note that the children who benefited 
w r ere not massed together m orphanages, but were 
left in the hands of their parents. Supervision 
was exercised by officials of the municipalities, 
who administered the revenues, which weie clanged 
on land. Even private benefactions of the kind 
weie naturally entiusted, m accordance with the 
Homan temperament, to municipal authonties. 
Doubtless the desire of Neiva in authoiizing local 
eoipoiations to accept inheritances and legacies, 
was to encourage uch ptivate persons to imitate 
Ins example. Unfoitunately the decay of the 
municipalities involved the rum of the foundations 
also. Pliny the Younger gives us in one of his 
letters an interesting account of his own liberality 
to Comum, Ins native town (Ep. vn. 18) There is 
reason to believe that many such foundations were 
established by citizens not only inside, but outside 
Italy. Sometimes alimentary as well as other bene- 
factions were attached to the collegia or gilds (see 
art. (JlLI)S [Roman]). In connexion with these gilds, 
it must be mentioned here that they were not, in 
themselves, chai liable institutions, though, in- 
directly and incidentally, they did much to soften 
the hardships of poverty, and even of slavery. 

The common idea, therefore, that chanty as a 
duty was not recognized in the ancient world is 
mistaken But, of course, benevolence received 
an infinitely stronger, purer, and more universal 
impulse when Christianity pievailed. The famous 
forty-ninth letter of the Emperor Julian is proof 
that the best men of the heathen A\orld keenly 
felt the superiority of Christian as compared 
with non-Chi istian beneficence. See also Charity 
(Christian). 

Literature. — J. P ~ Waltzings Jjes Corporations professio- 
ns Ilex chez lex Rornauix, Louvain, 1895-1900, and Les Corpora- 
tions romaines et la charitu f , Louvain, 1895 , A de March!, La 
benejicenza in Roma antica, Milan, 1899 , Esser, De pauperum 
cuia apud Romanos , Campis, 1902 , V. Duruy, llist of Rome t 
Eng tr , London, 1888, vol v pt ii pp 521 IT, 638, S Dill, 
Roman Society in the last Cent of the Western Empire , London, 
1 898, and Roman Society from Nero to Marcus A urelius, London, 
1904 ; C S Loch, Charity and Social Life t London, 1910, p 80. 
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Introductory and Primitive (B. Freike-Mar- 
reco), p. 392. 

Abyssinian (W. H. Worrell), p. 398. 

American (R. H. Lowie), p. 401. 

Arabian.— -See ‘Muhammadan.’ 
Assyro-Babylonian (R. C. Thompson), p 409 
Buddhist (J. H. Bateson), p. 411. 

Burmese. — See Burma. 

Celtic (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 412. 

Chinese. — See China (Buddhism m), Fenu-siuji. 
Christian (E. von DobschUtz), p. 413 
Egyptian (E. Nayille), p. 430. 

Greek (L. Deubner), p. 433. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Introductory 
and Primitive). — An amulet is a material object 
worn or carried on the person, or preserved, in 


Hebrew (A R. S, Kennedy), p. 439. 

Indian (W. Cpooke), p. 441. 

Iranian (L C. Casartelli), p. 448. 

Japanese (W. L. Hildburoh), p. 449. 

Jewish (M. Gaster), p. 451. 

Mexican and Mayan (L. Spence), p. 455. 
Muhammadan (C. de Vaux), p. 457. 

Persian. — See ‘Iranian.’ 

Roman (R. Wunsch), p. 461. 

Slavic (0. Schrader), p 465. 

Teutonic.— See Magic (Teutonic). 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 467. 

Vedic (G. M. Bolling), p. 468. 

some other way, for magico-religious reasons, 
e.g . to cure disease, to give strength, Muck,’ or 
general protection to the possessor, or to defend 
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him or her from specified dangers or misfor- 
tunes. 

A charm (carmen) is, properly speaking, a 
magical formula which is sung or recited to hung 
about some result conceived as beneficial, eg. to 
confer magical efficacy on an amulet for the cure 
of disease. But in popular English usage the 
same word is used to describe the incantation 
and the object which is ‘charmed’ for magical 
use. Thus, a ‘ wise woman ’ undertaking the cure 
of a case of fever might enclose a spider in a nut- 
shell, ‘ charm ’ it by reciting a ‘ charm 5 (formula), 
and finally hang the ‘charm’ (material obiect) 
by a thread round the patient’s neck, pi escribing 
the period for which it should be worn. Again, 
written copies of charms (formula?) are veiy 
commonly canied for luck or protection. 

This article will deal with the uses of the 
material objects above described, which, to avoid 
confusion, will be called amulets See, fuithei, 
Magic. 

A. 0 Haddon ( Magic and Fetishism , 1906, p 29) makes a 
further distinction between talismans worn for good lurk or 
to transmit qualities, and amulets , which arc preventive in 
their action , but, as will be seen, the application of all these 
names is exceedingly elastic 

The use of amulets is almost univeisal among 
savage and semi-civilized peoples, and among the 
less educated classes in civilized countries Not 
only aie they worn by men and women on then 
persons in the form of necklets, girdles, biaeelets, 
or anklets, and attached to these as pendants, 
carried m bags or pockets, and sewn to clothing , 
they are also attached to children and domesticated 
animals, affixed to buildings, household furniture, 
tools, and weapons, and placed near fruit-trees 
and growing crops. In Europe the use of amulets 
is most stiongly developed in the Meditenanean 
countries (including Syria and North Africa), 
where it co-exists with various ‘ suivivals ’ of non- 
Chnstian religious belief and piactiee ; but it 
would piobably be incorrect to treat the use of 
amulets as a merely traditional survival of pagan- 
ism. On the contrary, there is leason to think 
that it represents a universal tendency m human 
natuie, which is always likely to leacli piactical 
expression if not checked by other tendencies. Of 
these controlling factors education seems to be the 
most impoitant. Where belief in witchciaft or 
in the evil eye is strong, there is always a coi re- 
sponding development of protective amulets 
Again, in all countries the members of certain 
classes whose occupation involves a degree of 
social isolation tend to develop, or perhaps merely | 
to preserve, a more intensive use of amulets . m 
Europe and India this tendency has been observed 
in fishermen, shepherds, miners, sailors, hunteis, 
actors, jockeys, beggars, gipsies, and the enminal 
and immoral classes; in uncivilized societies, our 
present knowledge of professional specialization is 
too imperfect to permit of any generalization. 

In spite of certain differences (arising out of 
local variation in the supply of materials, the 
general level of native art, and the pressure of 
local needs) there is a general resemblance in the 
types and applications of amulets in every age and 
country. The following classes of objects, natural 
and artificial, are very commonly used ; stones 
(especially those of a curious shape or naturally 
erforated), stone implements (celts and arrow- 
eads) ; curious vegetable growths, rooks, leaves, 
seeds, nuts; hoins, teeth, claws, and other parts 
of animals and insects, shells, human hair and 
teeth, relics of the dead ; medicinal substances ; 
substances believed to have been extracted from 
the sick in magical cures ; iron, gold, silver, rock- 
crystal, alum, salt, coral ; red, blue, and white 
things; stungs, threads, and rings ; representations 
of human and animal forms, phallic emblems, 


representations of eyes, hands, hoi ns, and crescents, 
beads, imported ornaments; wntten charms, 
quotations from sacied writings, inscribed objects, 
medals, coins; obsolete weapons ami ornaments; 
relics and mementoes of holy persons and places, 
portions of offerings, and dedicated things 
The purposes for which amulets aie used may 
also be classed under certain common types, suen 
as the cure and prevention of disease ; protection 
in general, and from specific dangers (e g . death in 
battle, wounds, drowning, shipwreck, lightning, 
failure of crops, attacks by dangerous animals, 
evil spirits, witchciaft, the evil eye); the acquisi- 
tion of physical stiength, feitihtv, ‘luck,’ wealth, 
magical poweis ; and the fulfilment of special 
wishes, e.g. for success in hunting, fishing, trade, 
love, and war. 

Anthropological attempts to explain the use of 
amulets fall into two chionologieal groups, of 
which the earlier is connected with the general 
theory of magic put forward by E B. Tylor 
(Eaily Hist, of Mankind , I860, 2 1870, 3 1878 ; 
Primitive Culture , 1871, 2 1873, 3 1891, 4 1903), and 
developed by J. G Erazei (C1P, l f K)0 ; Lett on 
the Early Hist, of the Kmqshi />, 1905). For a 
discussion of this, see art Magic; here it need 
only be said that the belief in magic, according to 
Frazer ( Kingship , 52), depends on ‘a misapplication 
of the association of ideas by similaiity and con- 
tiguity.’ 

‘ Manifold as are the applications of this crude philosophy . 
the fundamental principles on which it is based would seem to 
be reducible to two, hrst, that like produces like, or that an 
effect resembles its cause , and Beeona, that things which have 
once been in contact, but have ceased to be so, continue to act 
on each other as if the contact still persisted ’ (GB 2 l 9) 

By this explanation of magic, attention is con- 
centrated on certain logical eirors said to be 
characteristic of the thought of uncivilized or 
uneducated man. The savage, as Tyloi lias fre- 
quently said, is apt to mistake the subjective 
connexion set up by the association of ideas in the 
mind for an objective or causal connexion ; to 
believe, for instance, that a stone which resembles 
an eye must have some occult eflect on the human 
eyesight, or that the courage and keen sight of 
the eagle can be secured along with a tuft of its 
featheis (Eaily Hist, of Mankind 3 , 131). These 
logical errors are exemplified in the savage and 
populai use of amulets, the following cases being 
typical : 

The ‘desert goat’ ( Neinorhcedus SivUtcnhami ) is the most 
surefooted animal known to the Malays of the Low T er Siamese 
States , and the} believe that if it falls over a cliff it immediately 
licks itself whole Act ordingly, the tongue of the desert goat 
Is carried as a powerful amulet agamst falling, anti also as a 
sure cure for wounds caused h} falling if rubbed on the part 
affected , and a rib of it is used to tap or rub any bruises or 
cuts m order to make them heal (MS Catalogue Annan- 
dale Collection, Pitt-Hivers Museum, Oxford, 1901-2, no 24) 
Again, the Dutch in South Africa hang strings of gre} ish seeds, 
which they call tande kraale (‘teeth beads round the necks 
of their children to help them in teething ‘ Such notiois were 
elaborated into the old medical theory known as the “ Doctrine 
of Signatures,” which supposed that plants and minerals 
indicated by their external characters the diseases for which 
nature had intended them as remedies Thus the Euphrasia 
or eyebright was, and is, supposed to be good for the eyes, on 
the strength of a black pupil-like spot in its corolla, the yellow 
turmeric was thought gooa for jaundice, and the blood-stone is 
probably used to this day for stopping blood* (Tylor, Early 
Ilu>t of Mankind 3 , 128) 

Explanations of this sort may l>e used, more or 
less legitimately, to cover many specialized uses of 
amulets. But there are othei 1 ypes to which they 
do not apply ; nor aie they suflu lent, in themselves, 
to account for the practice of using amulets as a 
whole. To do this, it is necessaiy to follow up a 
second line of inquiry, which has been puisued in 
France by Hubert and Mauss (‘Esquisse d’une 
theone g6n6rale de la rnagie,’ ASoc vii. [ 1904 ]) ; 
in Ameiica by Miss A. C. Fletcher (various 
works), Hewitt (‘ Or end a and a Definition of 
Religion,’ American Anthropologist , new sei., iv. 
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33-35), and Lovejoy (‘The Fundamental Concept 
of the Savage Philosophy/ Monist , xvi. 357-382) ; 
in England chiefly by R. R Marett ( The Threshold 
ofRclig ton [essays dated 1900-1909], London, 1909), 
and E. S. H&rtland ( Presidential Address, section 
H, British Assoc., York, 1906). According to this 
later theory, the explanation of the savage belief in 
magic is to be sought not m savage errors of logic, 
but in the savage’s conception of magical power or 
efficacy. Evidence for this conception has been 
found in the vocabularies of many uncivilized 
peoples, in the existence of a class of woids of 
which manat the Polynesian-Melanesian expression 
for ‘ mysterious or supernatural efficacy/ has been 
generally accepted as typical (see Magic). 

NThis is what works to effect everj thing which is beyond the 
ordinary power of men, outside the common processes of 
nature , it is present m the atmosphere of life, attaches itself 
to persons and to things, and is manifested by results which 
can only be ascribed to its operation ’ This mana is not fixed 
m an> thing, and can be conveyed in almost anything, but 
spirits, whether disembodied souls, or supernatural beings, 
have it and can impart it; and it essentially belongs to 
personal beings to originate it, though it may act through the 
medium of water or a stone or a bone (Oodnngton, The 
Melanesians, 1891, p 118 f ) ‘Among many uncultuied races 
the chief concern of the individual Is to absorb as much of this 
force or to get into his possession as many objects charged with 
it as possible * (Lovejoy, op ext 860) 

It is in such conceptions of magical efficacy 
{mana), explicit or implicit in uncivilized and 
uneducated thought, that the most comprehensive 
explanation of the use of amulets is to be found. 
All amulets have at least this m common, that they 
are credited by their possessors with a quality, 
virtue, or efficacy which makes them valuable ; 
without which, m fact, they would not be amulets 
at all. It has been shown above that they are of 
various forms and materials ; how do they come 
to be regarded as having manat Primarily, 
because they have attracted attention ; like human 
beings of striking personality, they have detached 
themselves from the vague undiff'eientiated back- 
ground of the uninteresting, and impressed them- 
selves upon the eye and upon the nnnd As soon 
as an object has proved attractive enough to make 
a man cairy it away with him, it is on the way 
to becoming an amulet. It is not so much that 
amulets are kept and carried because they have 
mana , as that they have mana because they are 
kept and carried. 

From an examination of the amulets which are 
actually used, it is possible to see what it is that 
qualifies an object for this sort of selective 
attention. Generally speaking, it must be small, 
portable, and not fixed to its place of origin. If a 
small stone of remarkable shape catches a man’s 
attention, he caines it away with him, and it is 
likely to become an amulet ; whereas, if it is 
large, he will more probably observe it whenever 
he passes, invent a myth to account for its 
peculiarities, and perhaps set up a habit of visits 
and offerings The magical object, then, must he 
portable and detachable, and it is especially 
attractive if it is capable of being strung or tied 
to a string. Stones form a test case for tins 
simplest type of amulet. In many parts of the 
world they excite a peculiar interest (Marett, 
on. cit. 191L), and if they have any singularity in 
shape or colour they are sure to attract attention. 
In British Guiana a natural hollow concretion 
with a loose stone rattling inside is shaken by the 
Arawak magician to relieve the pains of childbirth. 
In Italy madreporite is worn as a protection against 
sickness and against witches, serpentine for the pi e- 
vention and cuieof snake bite, limonite to protect 
pregnant women. In the Eastern Island of Torres 
Straits smooth water- worn pebbles are used as oma- 
bar , ‘love-charms 1 (Haddon, Reports of the Camb. 
Anthropol. Exped. to Torres Straits , vi. [1908] 221, 
and pi. xxi.). Naturally perforated stones are 


specially attractive, being curious, poi table, and 
easy to pieseive. In Ireland, foi example, they 
are hung round the cattle-byie or on the stakes to 
which cows aie tetheicd, ‘to keep evil fiom the 
cows/ ‘ to keep pixies from stealing the milk/ or 
‘ for luck.’ English peasants (Wiltshiie, Hertford- 
slnie, etc.) and Scotch fishermen hang them at the 
house door ‘ to keep away witches.’ 

Vegetable growths whicn present any abnormality 
are valued m the same way. In Italy double 
walnuts and almonds are carried as amulets against 
the evil eye and witches, against headache, and to 
bring good luck. In the Lower Siamese States a 
bianch of unusual shape is hung over the hearth ; 
‘spirits are afraid of it’ ; and the knotted stem of 
a cieepei is hung over the house door to keep out 
polong , ‘familiar spirits’ (MS Cat. Annandale 
Coll., Pitt- Rivers Mus., Oxford, 1901-2, nos. 236, 
244). The tumour-liko detachable growths some- 
times found embedded m the trunks of oaks are 
earned by Surrey labouiers as ‘cramp bails’ to 
ward oil cramp. 

Most attractive of all are stones and other 
natural objects in which a resemblance may bo 
traced to something of another kind Thus, flint 
nodules resembling shells were pieserved in a 
pre-dynastic Egyptian tomb at el-Amrah. The 
mandiake and tlie ginseng root aie credited with 
wide and undefined powers in Asia and Eastern 
Europe because of their fancied resemblance, 
generally improved by art, to a human being 
(Tylor, Early Hut. of Mankind 8 , 123). In a Malay 
house m Lower Siam a natural growth of wood 
resembling a bird was hung up for use as a clothes 
peg, but also to bung luck; and powder sciaped 
from it was administered to children suffering 
from internal parasites : it was called kayu-jadi- 
burong , ‘wood become bird’ (MS Cat Annandale 
Coll., no. 239). 

Another claim to attention lies in any sort of 
paradoxical or abnormal quality m things. Foi 
instance, a chank shell is sometimes found with 
the whorls turning the reverse way ; in Southern 
India such a specimen is regaided as a magical 
and fortunate possession (Walhouse, JAI xvi. 
164). Cathn describes the mantle of a medicine- 
man of the Blackfeet, on Yellowstone River, 
1833-40, as follows: 

* Besides the skin of the } ellow bear (which, being almost an 
anomaly in that country, is out of the regular order of nature, 
and, of course, great medicine , and converted to a medicine 
use), there are attached to it the skins of many animals which 
are also anomalies or deformities, which render them, in their 
estimation, medicine , and there are also the skins of snakes 
and frogs and bats — beaks and toes and tails of birds — hoofs of 
deer, goats, and antelopes , and, in fact, the “odds and ends,” 
and fag-ends, and tails, and tips of almost everything that 
swims, flies, or runs, in this part of the great world* {N Amer. 
Indians , Edinburgh, 1903, i. 46, and pi 19) 

Meie rarity is also valued (see Hubert and 
Mauss, ASoc vn. 102). Nodules of veiy com- 
pact black stone are occasionally found embedded 
in a coal seam , one such ‘coal-nut’ was kept by 
three generations of miners at Pendleton, Lanca- 
shire, as their most treasured possession ; they 
considered that it protected them from accident, 
nor would they venture dowm a mine without it. 
By an extension of this desire for rarities, many 
amulets are supposed to have been obtained in 
some impossible way or from some mythical 
animal. In English folk-lore, fern-seed, if it 
could be found, would confer invisibility on the 
possessor. In Epirus it is said that, if a man boils 
eagles’ eggs and puts them back in the nest, the 
eagle will fly to the Joidan, fetch a pebble, and 
put it in the nest to assist incubation. The man 
seeuies tins pebble, which is called a ‘stone of 
loosing/ and serves to cure diseases, especially the 
effects of the evil eye. Stones purporting to have 
been obtained in this way aie actually carried 
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(Papacostas, Man , 1904, no. 81). A native of 
Kaclial, Nicobar Islands, carried a ring about 1A 
inches in diameter, of a bone-like substance, ana 
told a story about it of some large jungle-dwelling 
animal from whose eye or eye-socket it was made : 

‘ it was bigger than a pig, and very scarce * ; fui ther 
than that he was not intelligent enough to give a 
description (C. Boden Kloss, In the Andamans 
and Nicobar s t 1903, p. 111). In India and Japan 
certain transparent pebbles are said to have fallen 
from the heads of cremated corpses or of snakes. 

Pre- historic stone implements are popular as 
amulets wherever they are found ; their history 
being unknown, and the finding of them usually 
sudden and accidental, they are believed to be of 
supernatural origin — either fallen from the sky, 
or the work of mythical beings (J. Evans, Ancient 
Stone Implements of Great Britain* , London, 1897, 
pp. 56-65) In most countries they are said to be 
1 thunderbolts,* and are therefore kept to preserve 
people, cattle, and buildings from lightning. They 
are also used to effect magical cures ; water poured 
over neolithic celts and arrowheads is given to 
cows m Ireland to cure the ‘ grup * ; m Italy they 
are hung round children’s necks to keep away 
illness and the evil eye ; the Malays carry them 
as lucky objects to sharpen their knees and cock- 
spurs, and as touchstones foi gold. In Arabia, 
amulet- necklets of anowheads are used, and 
manufactured arrow-shaped pendants of cornelian, 
agate, and glass are worn as ‘good for the blood,* 
and exported from Mecca to south-eastern Europe 
Similarly, natural pebbles resembling celts or 
arrowheads, and manufactured pendants of the 
same shape, aie worn as amulets, e g, at Lozeie 
(France), to facilitate child hi i th. Other substances 
found in the ground are similarly puzed : belem- 
nites, called ‘ thunder-stones * m France, Germany, 
and England, are powdeied and given as medicine ; 
staurohtes (silicate of baryta and alumina) are 
valued by Breton peasants foi their cruciform 
shape, and credited with supernatural ongin and 
powers. Nodules of iron pyrites aie often called 
‘thunderbolts,* e.g. in Switzeiland, and are kept 
to protect houses fiom lightning Antique beads 
found in the soil are valued in Euiope, India, and 
West Afiica as amulets for the cuie and pi ©voli- 
tion of disease, ltock-crystal attracts attention 
wherever it is found ; and alum seems to be a 
substitute for it m Persia and the Mediterranean 
countries. The metals, and iron in particular aie 
in almost universal estimation, partly from the 
difficulty of obtaining them, and partly from the 
traditional mystery of the smith’s craft (cf. ‘ Indian * 
section of this art. ). 

But, apart from such special claims, it seems 
that any object which is small, complete in itself, 
definite, of homogeneous material, portable, and 
tolerably duiable, which attracts attention, and 
can be taken as a personal possession, is likely 
to be treasured, and credited with unusual qualities 
simply m virtue of the attention it has excited 
It remains to show how this idea of magical 
efficacy is developed. 

First, the mere keeping of a small object for any 
length of time is enough to invest it with a special 
interest. If it is lost after it has become familiar, 
there is a considerable amount of mental discom- 
fort, which may easily become associated with 
other misfortunes happening about the same time ; 
and, by contrast, past prosperity will be associated 
with the possession of it. Ornaments habitually 
worn become linked with daily tasks, with mental 
efiort, especially with exei tions of eloquence ; the 
loss of them may therefore be accompanied by a 
sensation of loss of powei. Again, conspicuous 
ornaments or objects constantly earned become 
associated with the woarer’s personality in the 


minds of othei people ; if he is remarkable for 
eloquence, shiewdness, oi success, the existence of 
his ‘mascot* or ‘luck* is a convenient tangible 
circumstance which concentrates the attention of 
minds not much accustomed to analyze their im- 
pressions, and serves as an easy ‘explanation.* 
The great man is not unlikely to he said to deuve 
mana from the very object on which, m fact, he 
confers it. 

But, further, when a man carries about with him 
some object which has caught his attention, lie is 
generally obliged to justify his liking for it, to 
himself if not to others. ‘ What good is it to you ’ 
What do you keep it for ? ’ In many cases the 
resemblance to something else, by which the object 
first attracted him, suggests an answer Thus, the 
Melanesians, who value any stone of peculiar 
appearance, give explanations of this soit • 

‘Any fanciful interpretation of a mark on a atone or of its 
shape was enough to give a character to the stone . the stone 

would not have that mark or shape without a reason . A 
stone with little disks upon it was good to bung in 
money ' ; a atone surrounded by little stones, hko a sow among 
her litter, would bring an increase of pigs (Oodrington, op cit 
181 f ) Jimmy Dei, a native of the Murray Islands (Torres 
Straits), had in 1898 an irregular oblong piece of vosk ular lava , 
it was supposed to resemblo the head of a tabu snake, and, as 
snakes prey upon rata and mice, he kept it in his garden to 
prevent rata from eating the bananas (Haddon, Hep of Camb 
Authiov Exped vi 220) Similarly, red stones in many countries 
are said to be good for the blood, white stones for the skin, 
crystals for the eyes, and cloudy agates to increase the milk of 
nurses 

Utilitarian explanations of this sort, based on 
the universal passion foi detecting resemblances 
and analogies, aie sufficient to convince those who 
use them that there is some ieal though vaguely- 
conceived connexion between the amulets they 
carry and the desired objects to which, by way of 
justification, they refer them. But to say, with 
Frazer, that uncivilized people are guided in such 
matters by the ‘laws* of a pseudo-science is to 
credit them with more logical system than they 
really employ The choice of the object m the 
first place, and the utilitanan application of the 
likeness perceived, are both dictated not by r system, 
but by the accidents of local supply and local needs. 
The lianlascal-huntei is intei esteu mainly in seals; 
theiefoie lie is quick to notice any stone whose 
natuial shape reminds him of a seal, and foi tho 
same reason he makes the pi&ctical application 
that it is good for seal -catching ; a Melanesian 
gaidenei would probably say of a siniilai stone that 
it would be good for growing yams. Note, again, 
how elastic is tho method of application : a twisted 
root in the Malay Peninsula, a seed -capsule 
( Martyma ) and a beetle’s horn (Dynastev sp.) in 
Uppei Buima, and a nut (Ophiocai yon paradox tun) 
m British Guiana, all used locally as amulets, have 
each sufficient likeness to set up a generalized idea 
of snakes; and, as snakes are uiulesnable, it is 
decided in each ease that they must be useful 
against snakes and snake-bite. But if snakes 
were needed, the same objects would be said to 
attract them. In New Guinea a stone shaped 
like a dugong is an amulet for catching dugong ; 
another which recalls a shaik is an amulet for 
escaping sharks. In the Murray Islands the nam 
zogo y winch primarily was for the puipose of seem- 
ing success m catching turtle, could also be used 
to pi event tuitle from being caught (Iladdon, op. 
cit. vi 51, 213, 219) The Nicobaicse setup images 
of ships to attuict traders w lien their cot o-nuts are 
ready foi sale, and images of crocodiles to pi event 
eioeodiles fiom attacking them while bathing. 
Theie is no need to credit savage thought with any 
definite principle of ‘sinnlia sinulibus cuiantur’; 
such ‘ laws * belong to a late stage of systematiza- 
tion. 

It is worth noting that the special application 
of amulets is often left undecided by the owners 
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until their efficacy has been tried. Codnngton 
(op. cit. 183) says that in Melanesia a piece of 
water-worn coral-stone 

* of ton bears a surprising likeness to a bread-fruit. A man who 
should find one of these would try its power by laying* it at 
the root of a tree of his own, and a goocl crop would prove its 
connexion with a spirit good for bread-fruits The happy owner 
would then for a consideration take stones of less marked 
character from other men, and let them lie near his, till the 
tnana in his stone should bo imparted to theirs ’ 

At Kampong Jaruin, Ulu Rhaman (Malay Pen- 
insula), a smooth black pebble was in use in 
1901 to make the rice grow, water in which it 
had been washed being sprinkled over the young 
plants. 

* The story of this stone was os follows — Some } cars ago a 
man came to the village and said that he had lost a charm — a 
black stone — for making rice grow, on his way from Pa tarn, 
which is about 00 miles away A man from Jarum, passing 
along the same path a few days later, found the present speci- 
men quite close to the village, and concluded it was the lost 
charm lie sprinkled his nce-fields with water in which the 
stone had been washed, and had a good crop that year The 
fame of the stone was thereby established, and I had some 
difficulty in persuading him to part with it * (MS Oat Annan - 
dale Coll , no 243) 

Whore there is no resemblance to suggest the 
answer to the utilitarian question, there may be 
merely an assertion in general terms (tending to 
stiffen into tiadition) that the object is 4 lucky * ; 
but very often a special application is determined 
by special need ‘I like it — ergo, it is good for 
something — eigo, it is good for what I want ; for 
if not, what good is it to me?’ This comes out 
quite clearly from a consideration of the amulets — 
in reality the large majority — of rather unspeci- 
alized chaiacter : whatever need is most pressing 
for a locality, class, or sex, determines the magical 
use of seeds, stones, bone, coral, or whatever objects 
are locally available and attractive. Thus, Hindus 
use beads, black seeds, bony plates from a croco- 
dile’s back, and carved pieces of bone — all against 
headache. Conversely, the Slians of Burma use 
elephants’ nail for medicine in general; amulets of 
the same are hung on the children to protect them 
from disease ; Shan women 4 who are bewitched ’ 
carry part of an elephant’s tail, and mothers who 
have lost a child wear a finger-ring of elephants’ 
hair in the hope that the next infant may live. A 
collection of amulets now at the Homiman Museum, 
collected in Huntingdonshire, Bedfordshne, and 
Hampshire, between 1856 and 1892, shows that 
pieces of worn flint — all naturally grooved or per- 
forated, and so attractively portable — have been 
carried by a gipsy to ensure good luck, by a 
poacher as ‘ lucky stones ’ but also as weapons, by 
a gipsy woman to protect her against 4 the devil’s 
imps,’ by shepherds to ensure good luck during 
the lambing season and to keep foot*rot from the 
sheep, by the keeper of a raflle at country fairs to 
revent customers from throwing high numbers, 
y a horse-breaker 4 to keep the devil out of the 
horses,’ by a farm-labourer to protect lam from 
the witch Ann Izzard of St. Neots, who died about 
1855, and by a woman to protect her from witches 
and evil spmts ; to prevent and cure nose-bleeding ; 
to ward off nightmare ; to protect against light- 
ning ; to protect against being tossed and gored by 
cattle. Similar stones were hung up in a Btye 
to protect the pigs from swine-fever, in a stable 
to Keep the horses from having nightmare, and 
in a gipsy van to prevent the loss of horses by 
death. The amulets themselves were quite un- 
differentiated ; the special applications were dic- 
tated by the owners^ needs. The same thing is 
seen in a set of amulets from Lifu (South Pacific), 
forming part of the Hadfleld Collection in the 
Manchester Museum ; stones of any kind are raie 
on the smaller islands, and smooth pebbles and 
irregular fragments of lava were carried by the 
natives, with the most widely varying objects — to 
produce water, yams, and taro, to improve sling 


stones with which they were kept, to secure the 
death of an enemy, to catch crabs, to give strength 
to the knee for mountain-climbing, to give ability 
and success and remove infertility, and to give con- 
fidence in addressing a chief. Protection against 
the evil eye, wherever the dread of ilk prevails, is 
made a secondary application for amulets of many 
kinds, although it has developed special remedies 
(see below). Thus, at Perugia a double walnut is 
carried ‘for good luck against the evil eye and 
headache,* ana a boar’s tusk ‘against the evil eye 
and witches, and to assist children in teething * ; 
at Aguila, a heart-shaped piece of bone is efficacious 
4 against heart-complaint and the evil eye.’ Hubert 
and Mauss say ( ASoc vn. 103) : 

‘The notion of special properties never stands alone in 
ma^ic ; it is always confused with a generalized idea of power 
ana nature True, the idea of the effect to be produced is 
always precise, but the idea of the special qualities [in the 
amulet] and their operation is always rather obscure. On the 
other hand, we find in magic a very distinct conception of sub- 
stances which have undefined virtues salt, blooa, coral, fire, 
crystals, and precious metals . . . all incorporate general magical 
power, susceptible of any particular application or utilization.* 
It will have been suggested by the foregoing 
examples that certain classes of amulets are cred- 
ited, primarily, not with inherent magical power, 
but with a borrowed virtue acquired from some 

f ierson or thing regarded as sacred or mysterious, 
n Melanesia all manifestations of mana are ex- 
plained by reference to personal beings : ‘ if a stone 
is found to have a supernatuial power, it is because 
a spirit has associated itself with it ; a dead man’s 
bone has with it mana , because the ghost is with 
the bone ’ ; and, further, many such amulets can 
be used only by men who know the appropriate 
magic chant communicated by a spirit or by a 
former owner (Codnngton, op. cit. 56, 57, 119). 
Magical power is everywhere conceived as a quality 
highly transfeiable . sacred persons and places can 
impart it by definite process or by mere local 
association. In Southern Europe, relics of saints, 
portions of the True Cross, medals and pictures of 
saints, and sacred objects are peihaps the most 
highly esteemed of amulets. In Muhammadan 
countries amulets made of earth from Mecca or of 
the sweepings of the Ka'ba are worn. In Burma, 
bricks from sacred buildings are kept for protec- 
tion (see the ‘Indian’ and ‘Japanese’ sections 
of the present art.). There is a tendency, also, to 
reinforce the supposed efficacy of an amulet by 
bringing it into contact with something of superior 
efficacy : in Europe, relics and medals are more 
prized if bought at a place of pilgrimage, oi blessed 
oy a priest or bishop, while amulets not licensed 
by the religious authorities are often hidden under 
the altar, or in the clothes of an infant at baptism, 
so as to receive consecration In Brittany, halters 
and bundles of cow-hair, blessed by a priest or 
allowed to lie on the altar of a church, are used to 
protect cattle from disease (Baring Gould, A Book 
of Brittany , 1901, pp. 276-278). Again, dead men 
and all the associations of death are everywhere held 
to be a magical source of power ; hence, in Europe, 
the amuletic uses of coffin-nails, pieces of shroud, 
hangman’s rope, and personal relics of saints and 
executed criminals. Strangers, and neighbours of 
unfamiliar type or less advanced civilization, are 
credited witn magical power, which may be ex- 
tended to everything which they own or produce. 
The Arunta (Central Australia) regard the tribes 
north and west of their own district in this way, 
so that the ordinary girdles worn by the Warra- 
munga men are traded to the Arunta as powerful 
amulets (cf. Tyloi, Primitive Culture, 1871, i. 102- 
104). 

The detachable parts of animal— feet, horns, 
claws, teeth, scales, and so forth— form a large class 
of amulets. To some extent they fall within the 
more general categories of the small, compact. 
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portable, and rare ; but a special application is 
often dictated by their association with the cor- 
responding parts of human beings ; thus, 

' the headman of Nankauri (Nicobar Islands) was much in- 
terested in a kingfisher that was being skinned [by a naturalist]* 
and begged for the eyes, which he said formed a valuable 
gpeciflo in cases of sleeplessness ’ (C B Kloss, op cit 76) 

This is not, however, a universal 1 ule; for example, 
monkeys’ paws are used as vermifuge amulets in 
Formosa, moles’ paws to keep oiF cramp in Eng- 
land, porcupines* feet by Chawia women (North 
Africa) for protection during pregnancy, and by 
Arab women against sore breasts. Very often the 
object seems to be chosen for its connexion with 
the most impressive of the local animals, which are 
themselves credited with mysterious power. To 
this type belong the crocodile scutes worn m Bengal 
and Torres Straits ; the leopard and lion skins of 
Africa ; tigers’ claws and whiskers, bears’ teeth, 
and eagles* claws ; or the various products of the 
elephant. The connexion may be reinforced by 
making a likeness of the animal ; the elephant-nail 
amulets of the Shans are sometimes cut in the 
shape of an elephant. Sometimes the amulet is 
intended to transfer some desirable quality, as 
when in South Africa a kite’s foot is worn to give 
swiftness, a lion’s claw for security (Tylor, Early 
History*, 131 , Haddon, Magic and Fetishism , 
32, and references there given) ; but quite as 
often the magical efficacy is unspecialized, and the 
application dictated by need. 

With all amulets, in fact, nomination is of 
immense importance, although nomination may 
be guided by tradition; when the owner of an 
amulet of undefined virtues decides to connect it 
with some particular need, he thereby makes it 
a charm for that purpose (Tylor, op . cit. 126). 
He has only to think so and to say so, and it 
becomes for him and all his circle a rain-charin, a 
ig-charm, or a safeguard against the evil eye (see 
ett6, ‘Medicine-Men of the Ten’a,’ JAI xxxvii. 
165). 

It is obvious that the demand for amulets may 
exceed the supply of suitable natural objects, 
especially where tradition has fixed the type It 
becomes necessary to make as well as to find them. 
The first steps in this direction are easy, foi, when 
natural objects are valued for their likeness to 
something else, there is always a tendency to 
improve the likeness by art, for the maker’s own 
satisfaction or for a purchaser. From this it is 
a natural advance to make amulets which are 
entirely artificial ; and these, being made to meet 
a demand, have generally a fairly definite applica- 
tion, though many are intended to be simply 
‘lucky.’ Leaving aside manufactured objects 
(such as antique beads and coins) which are 
merely selected, as natural objects are, for magical 
use, we may classify artificial amulets under four 
heads: — (i.) Imitations of natural objects, already 
in use as amulets, e.g. of horns (Italy, Portugal, 
etc.), teeth (large numbers made in Austria for 
African trade), ‘seahorses’ (Naples), or coial (all 
Mediterranean countries, and Africa north of 
Equator), (ii.) Representations of ‘lucky’ or 
sacred objects and protective gestures, e g . of the 
fish (Manchuria), the pig (South Bavaria), a hunch- 
back (Italy), crosses and figures of saints (Europe 
generally), the chalice (Rhone Valley), or hands with 
the fingers in the attitudes called ‘ making horns ’ 
and ‘mano infica’ (South Europe and N. Africa), 
(iii.) Objects made of materials credited with 
magical efficacy, e q. loops and crosses of rowan- 
twigs (Scotland), wood of sacred trees (India), jade 
(Asia), gold, etc (iv. ) Inscribed objects and written 
charms. Nomination plays an important part in 
conferring magical efficacy on artificial amulets • 
frequently the process of manufacture is conceived 


as a magical rite, in the course of which a charm 
is repeated, indicating, and theieby conferring, 
the specific power desired. For example, a Lengua 
(Paraguay), when ho wishes to hunt rhea or 
huanaco, makes a rough likeness, or rather 
suggestion, of the game by wrapping a bird’s 
bone in grass or cloth ; he sets this up before 
him and ‘sings over it’ to give it power (ct Henry, 
La Magie dans VInde antique a , Paris, 1909, p. 
89 ff.). A similar rite is often performed, either 
by the beneficiary or by an expert, when the 
amulet is first put on or fixed in its place (cf. 
Maclagan, Evil Eye in the Western Highlands , 
1902, p. 141 fi.). Where no attempt is made to 
produce a resemblance, nomination is all m all, 
and the amulet seems little more than a means of 
focusing the wish ; as, for instance, m a pendant 
of carved jade worn by a Bengali ‘ as a cure for 
drooping spirits m adversity.’ 

It should be noted in this connexion that many 
amulets are worn in fulfilment of a prescription or 
vow by which their special application is indicated. 
A Haida magician (Queen Charlotte Is , British 
Columbia), when engaged m a magical cure, weais 
a necklet with a number of ivory or bone pendants ; 
after the s6ance one of these is given to the patient, 
and others are sold to the bystanders as a protec- 
tion against the disease in future. To cure an 
attack of fever, the Nicobarese menluana (‘ma- 
gician’) prescubesthe painting of a henta (‘ magical 
picture’) by the village artist, and if the patient 
recovers, it is kept in the house as a potent charm 
against further attacks (C. B. Kloss, op, cit . 85). 
Peasant women near Bologna make a vow, m 
church, to the Virgin, that they will wear garters 
or girdles under their clothes for the cure of 
diseases. 

Inset ibed amulets and e ham is — a very important 
class of artificial amulets — may be classified as : 
(i.) Inscribed objects valued as such apait from the 
meaning of the inscription. The art of wilting 
always raises a presumption of magical power 
whole the population is mainly illiterate ; hence, 
objects with accidental maikings resembling 
written characters are puzed, as well as mere 
scribbling in imitation of writing (Sudan, etc.). 
The use made of ancient coins (Fan ope, Asia) is 
possibly connected with this, but m some coses 
(i e g, Cnma, Japan, Korea) they are valued for 
their association with the persons whose names 
appear on them ; Chinese sword -sheaths made of 
coins are meant to convey the supernatural power 
and beneficence of all the emperors represented. 
Hence they should perhaps he placed in the next 
list. (n. ) Objects inscribed with sacied and magical 
names, designs, and figuies (see ‘Chustian,’ 
‘Jewish,’ ‘Indian,’ sections of this ait) (m ) 
Objects with inscriptions indicating their applica- 
tion ; many of the charms distributed at Japanese 
temples are merely papers stamped ‘for protection,’ 
‘against thieves/ ‘for easy delivery,’ etc. (see 
‘Japanese’ section), (iv.) Copies of sacred texts 
to which magical efficacy is ascribed (see ‘Jewish’ 
and ‘ Muhammadan ’ sections) (v.) Copies of pre- 
scriptions and curative charms; these aie of 
frequent use m European folk-piactiec, the pre- 
scription being first carried out or the charm 
repeated, and the copy worn or preseived until 
the cure is complete. Sometimes, however, the 
formula is not repeated or disclosed, but only 
written out by an expert and given to the patient 
(see FL and other publications of the Folk-Lore 
Society, London, passim) The popularity of 
classes (iv ) and (v.) nas given rise in many countries 
to the manufacture of vanous charm-cases — leather 
cases (Syjia, Muhammadan Africa), silk and cotton 
bags (South Europe, India, Japan, etc.), metal 
cylinders (India, Tibet, etc.), or rolls of lead-foil 
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(Burma) — and there is a tendency to credit 
these with amuletic efficacy irrespective of their 
contents. 

Amulets against the evil eye constitute a special 
class, although, as has been said, all other kinds 
tend to receive a secondary application to tins 
danger wherever the fear of it prevails, children, 
pregnant women and nursing mothers, domestic 
animals, ripe crops, and, m short, whatever is 
likely to arouse envy being considered in special 
need of protection. Co-ex tensive with the spread 
of the belief along the European and African 
shores of the Mediterranean and thiough Italy 
into Central Europe, along parts of the Atlantic 
seaboard, up the Nile, and through Syria, Turkey, 
and Asia Minor into Asia, is a maiked develop- 
ment of the use of amulets, some intended to 
fortify the possessor against the effects of the evil 
glance, and others to intercept 01 divert it. They 
include (1) representations of eyes, and natural 
objects resembling eyes ; (2) representations of 
hands making prophylactic gestures ; (3) phallic 
representations ; (4) representations of hunch- 
backs, death’s-heads, and other singularities ; (5) 
almonds, nuts, seeds, shells, and representations 
of them (these are often supposed to break when 
the glance falls on them, and earthen pots are 
placed near crops on the same principle) ; (fi) boars’ 
tusks, canine teeth of wolves and other carnivora, 
horns, and artificial representations of any of 
them, and various crescentic objects, especially 
representations of the moon ; (7) crystal and alum ; 

(8) coral, imitations of it, and other red materials; 

(9) blue materials, e.g. glass, porcelain, beads, 
woollen yarn, turquoise, and imitations of it. (For 
discussions of the significance of these and other 
types, see bibliography for works by Bellucci, 
Elworthy, Leland, Maclagan, Ridgeway, and 
Wester marck.) 

Certain other instruments of magical practice 
should be studied m connexion with amulets and 
charms Implements of divination are often kept 
for repeated use, and credited with a magical 
power of bringing about events as well as indi- 
cating them. Again, it is often difficult to draw 
the line between amulets and fetishes , especially 
when these are natural objects (or artificial repro- 
ductions of them) chosen, as amulets are, for their 
singularity or their accidental resemblance to other 
things, valued as personal possessions, and credited 
with magical power. The difference seems to lie 
in the nearer approach to personification in the 
case of the fetish, which becomes the object of 
rites which at least resemble prayer and offering 
(see Frobemus, Childhood of Man , 1909, p 186, 
fig. 195 ; Cushing, ZufLi Fetu hes , passim ; Haddon, 
Reports of the Cambr . Anthrop. Exped. to Torres 
Straits , vol. vi. section xiu. [1908]). The use of 
material objects, especially images, in sorcery , to 
do magical harm to persons or property depends 
on the same general idea of magical power, in this 
case not inherent, but confeired by a rite. Great 
emphasis is laid on resemblance between the in- 
strument and the subject of attack, and m this 
connexion the ideas of ‘ sympathetic magic ’ are 
most strongly and systematically developed , theie 
are, however, cases m which the image is regaided 
not as representing the subject, but as the em- 
bodiment of the sorcerer’s magical power or wish 
(Henry, La Magie dans VInde antique 2 , Paris, 
1909, pp. 169-173, 227-230). The primary function 
of certain other magical objects ( e.g . ‘ wish bones 5 
in Europe, sorcery-concoctions with lock and key 
in West Africa) is to focus, or registei, the oper- 
ator’s wish, though theie is a constant tendency 
to credit them with power to fulfil it. Connected 
with these are many kinds of votive offerings de- 
posited in holy or Mucky* places ; and these again 


must be compared with such amulets as are worn 
m fulfilment of a vow and to obtain a specified 
benefit (see above). 

See, further, the articles Divination, Fetish- 
ism, Disease and Medicine, Magic, Sacrifice, 
Witchcraft 

Litkratcrk and Materials for Study. — 1 Museums tho 
Pitt-Rivers Collection, University Museum, Oxford (compara- 
tive series of over 500 amulets and objects connected with 
magic catalogue in preparation], the Had field and Darbi- 
shire collections in the Manchester Museum, Owens College, 
Manchester; the Hornim&n Museum, Forest Hill, London 
[small series, chiefly British]; Mr Edward Lovett’s Folk- 
Museum, Croydon 

li Books — C Adler and I. M Casanowicz, * The Collec- 
tion of Ceremonial Objects in the U S Nat. Museum,* Proc 
U S Wat. Mus xxxiv 701-740, pi lx -cv. ; R G Anderson, 

‘ Medical Practices and Superstitions amongst the People of 
Kordofan,* Third Report q f the Wellcome Research Laboratories , 
Dept of Education, Sudan Government, Khartoum, 1908, p. 
281 ff , G. Bellucci, Tradtzioni Popolan Itdhani , no. 2, *11 
feticismo prnmtivo in Italia,’ no 8, 4 Un capitolo di Psicologla 
Popolare Gh Amuleti,’ Perugia, 1908 , E de Cartailhac, L'Aqe 
de pierre dans les souvenirs et superstitions populaires, Paris, 
1877 , A. B. Cook, 2vKo<f>avT7)s, in Class . Rev xxi 133 , R. Corso, 
‘Amuleti contemporanei Calabresi,’ in Rev des 6t ethnoar et 
8 ociof , nos, 21, 22, Paris, Sept -Oct. 1909, p. 250. F. H. Cusning, 

1 Zuni Fetiches,’ S RBEW , 1888 , F. T Elworthy, The Evil Eye , 
London, 1895, also Homs of Honour, London, 1900 , A C 
Haddon, M agio and Fetishism, London, 1906, W.L. Hildburgh, 

4 Notes on Spanish Amulets,* in FL xvn. [1906] 454, 4 Notes on 
Sinhalese Magic/ JAI xxxviil. [1908] 148 ff pi. xi -xvi , and 
4 Notes on some Tibetan and Bhutia Amulets ana Folk-medicines, 
and a few Nepalese Amulets. Notes on some Burmese Amulets 
and Magical Objects,’ in JAI xxxix [1909] 886, 897, pi. SO-39 , 
C. G Leland, Etruscan Roman Remains m Popular Tradition, 
Ixmdon, 1892 , R C Maclagan, 4 Notes on Folk-lore Objects 
collected in Argyleshire,* FL vi [1895], also The Evil Eye m the 
Western Highlands, London, 1902 ; A. N Moberley, 4 Amulets 
as agents in the Prevention of Disease,’ in Mem. Asiatic Soc 
Bengal, i. 223-248; S H Pernr, ‘Sorcery in England,* in Re - 
hquary , xm 167 ; C. B. Plowright, 4 Moorish Origin of certain 
Amulets,’ m Reliquary, xil. 106-118, W Ridgeway, 4 The Origin 
of the Turkish Crescent,' JAI xxxviil [1908] 241 ff pi. xix -xxv ; 
E. Westermarck, 4 The Magic Origin of Moorish Designs,’ ib 
xxxiv. [1904] , numerouspapers in FL, JAI, and Man . 

Barbara Freirk-Marreco. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Abyssinian).— 
i. Appearance. — Abyssinian charms or amulets 
are made of from one to three strips of parchment 
or leathei, which varies greatly m thickness and 
quality, sewn together with thongs of the same 
material, the whole forming a stup from c. 50 cm. 
to 2 in. in length, and from c 5 cm. to 25 cm. in 
width. Many specimens have lost the beginning 
or end The scroll thus formed is rolled tightly 
together, and bound vith coul, or inserted in a 
telescoping capsule, or sewn tightly in leather. 
Convenience or the conservatism of magic has 
given the roll-form the pieference, though magical 
works, containing legends and spells, and evidently 
designed, like the scrolls, to be carried rather than 
read, are often found in small bound volumes 
with heavy wooden covers. Capsules and leather- 
covered rolls of this sort are often strung together, 
to the number of five or six, and ornamented witli 
beads. 

Upon this matenal the Abyssinian dabtara 
(‘ canon’) writes the legends, spells, words of 
power, secret signs, and other devices which are 
to make the ehann effective. The appearance of 
such scrolls is unique. At the top is usually a 
pictuie of the archangel Michael or Gabriel with 
sword in hand, accompanied by smaller angelic 
figures or faces. Cuiious spider-like forms, eyes 
(doubtless representing the evil eye), the fish, the 
serpent, the lion (or dog[?]), the cross with sun and 
moon on either side, and indescribably fantastic 
figures combine with geometric designs in endless 
yet characteristic array. The 4 Seal of ’Eskeder,* 
or Alexander, so designated by a subscription, in 
the foim of an interlaced figure, appears in one 
instance, and suggests a similar interpretation of 
the unintelligible figures above mentioned. Only 
very rarely is there an illustration bearing upon 
the accompanying text, as in the pictures noted 
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in three instances of the samt SusneyOs mounted 
and attacking the demoness Werzelya. The name 
of the possessor of the scroll appears many tunes 
throughout the roll. The space for the insertion 
of the name is left blank by the maker, the name 
being afterward filled in for the purchase*, and 
subsequently changed as many times as need be, 
when the roll passes from hand to hand, which 
is very often the case. Not only at the top but at 
the end, and in the middle, once or twice, such 
figures are placed, again without any reference to 
the text. 

The substance of the spells is written in a script 
generally very much debased, and m some in- 
stances assuming a character attributable only to 
a desire for the bizarre and mysterious, mixed 
with magical signs, suggesting, on the one hand, 
Abyssinian or Arabic letters, on the other, the 
signs which are found in Coptic and late Greek 
magical texts. The language is a more or less 
successful attempt at Ge*ez, the ancient, ecclesi- 
astical, and literary language of Abyssinia, com- 
monly known as Etniopic. The Amliaric-speakmg 
scribe is everywhere evident ; and in some in- 
stances the writer passes completely into the 
latter language. 

2. Age. — The dating of the texts is very diffi- 
cult* A few are possibly as old as the 15tn cent. 
A.D., and magic scrolls continue to be written in 
Abyssinia to-day. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that, however much these texts have accumu- 
lated through contact with Muslim and European 
influences, 1 much or most that is in them goes 
back to the Byzantine Christian magical texts 
and books. 

3. Use. — Abyssinian charms are worn about the 
neck, or merely kept in the house, of the pos- 
sessor. It would seem from the texts that the 
presence of the roll is m itself sufficient for com- 
plete protection — a fetishistic idea which is fami- 
liar. But there is also frequent mention of the 
immunity that comes to him who 4 reads the book.’ 
A peculiar form of amulet, described by Turayefl 
(Lefafa-Sedeq, St Peteisburg, 1908), and remind- 
ing one stiongly of the Egyptian Book of the 
Dead, was buried with the body to procure for 
its possessor complete justification in the next 
world. 

4. Contents. — The text of the scrolls, besides 
the figures, etc , above described, contains both 
simple spells and words of power, the whole being 
accompanied by legends explaining how they 
originated, were first used, ana came to have their 
efficacy. The latter device is well known in 
magic literature, from earliest Babylonian times 
onward. It will be necessary to speak first of the 
legends. 

(a) The legend of Siisnc yds and Werzelya is the 
most common. It tells how a man named Sus- 
ney5s marries a wife ami begets a child, to which 
a certain demoness (or witch, or old woman with 
the evil eye), called Werzelya, comes in the house, 
and, departing, causes its death. She goes into a 
lonely place where she meets her companions, the 
unclean spirits and demons. The mother com- 
plains to the father, Susneyos, regaiding what has 
Happened ; he mounts Ins horse, and with spear m 
hand starts in quest of Werzelya to kill her Not 
knowing where she is to be found, he inqunes of 
an old woman (witch [’]) at the roadside, who says 
that she has gone into a 4 garden ’ which lies 
straight before him. He meets her there, sur- 
rounded by demons m laige numbeis. He prays 
to Jesus Christ for help in the contest with these 
supernatural foes ; ana, after hearing a voice from 

1 Rochus (R6qd) — once mentioned, died 16th Aug. 1827, and 
was canonized in 1414 at the Council of Constance The name 
came to Abyssinia probably through the Portuguese 


heaven which announces the granting of his peti- 
tion, he advances against Weizelya and pierces 
her side. At this point the texts are at variance. 
An exorcism by the 4 seven ianks of archangels’ 
follows, which seems to he an essential part of the 
legend ; but it is uncertain by whom, with what 
purpose, and with what result it was uttered ; 
and the close is variously treated. Theie aio five 
different versions, as follows. — (1) The fate of 
Werzelya is not stated. It is not expressly men- 
tioned that she dies ; and she does not promise 
4 not to go wheie his name is found.’ This form 
is incomplete. (2) Werzelya is not killed by the 
stroke, and presumably continues to live ; hut she 
promises not to harm any one who stands under 
the protection of the name of Susneyos. The 
exorcism by the seven archangels is uttered by 
Weizelya with the lesult of saving her life. This 
form is the commonest, and doubtless the original 
one. Werzelya is an ever-living semi-human per- 
sonality, which continues to harm such as are not 
protected by the name of the hero who vanquished 
her The exorcism has a purpose m the narrative. 
(3) The demoness dies, and is consequently no 
more able to harm The exorcism has no eilect or 
purpose. She makes no piomise to lefrain from 
evil ; hut in death she is once for all disposed of. 
As in the foregoing form, she is not a ghost hut a 
demoniac human being. This form cannot be 
onginal, because Weizelya must be accounted for 
as an ever-present agency. (4) Werzelya dies, hut 
promises neveitheless not to assail the prot6g£s of 
the hero. Here it is the ghost of the slain woman 
that continues to harm, unless prevented by the 
charm. But this form may he meiely a mixture 
of (2) and (3), and in any case leav es the exorcism 
without purpose (5) It is Susneyos, and not 
Werzelya, who pronounces the exorcism, and for 
the puipose of saving Ins life ( v ) — a possible but 
very unlikely version, which leaves the question 
of Werzelya’s fate unsettled 

This legend is a combination of a pagan superstition and the 
story of a Christian martyr Of the night-hag who kills little 
children more will be said below , the idea is found every- 
where. The name Werzelya has not been satisfactorily ex- 
plained It has been connected with Hebrew 
(O von Lennn, Kopt Misctllen , St Petersburg, 1607), and 
thought to be ot Cushitic- African origin (Littmann, ‘The 
Princoton Ethiopic Magic Scroll,’ Princeton LTmv Bulletin , 
xv 1, 1903, pp 31-42) It is found in Coptic texts (t f the 
Hymn to Sousennios , in which the name BerzHxa occurs [von 
Lcmm. op cit ] , also Crum, Catal of the Coptic MSS in the 
British Museum, 1906, p. 263, no 624) There is probably no 
connexion with Ursula, as is maintained by Fries (‘ The Ethiopic 
Legend of Socinius and Ursula/ Actes du huttthne Congrbs 
Intern d Orient , sec. 1 B, Leyden, 1893, pp 55-70) , but the 
matter has not yet been definitely settled (see Littman, op nt , 
and especially Basset, Les Apocrypkcs Mhiopiens, iv , Paris, 
1894) Of the identity of Susneyos with the Greek Sisinmos 
there can be no doubt There w^ere several persons of that 
name in the 6th century The original was the martyr who 
! lived in the reign of Diocletian (Basset, op cit p 10 f ), and 
who in Antioch killed his sister for murder and intercourse 
with Satan Only in one of Uie MSS used b} Fries (op cit ) is 
this sister named Werzelya, It is easy to see how a samt, 
famous for his slaying of a monstrous woman, might become 
the slayer of the dreaded night-hag In the Slavic legends we 
have a story of Sisoe and his sister Meletia (Gaster, FL xi , 
1900, 129-162) 1 similar to that of Susneyos and Werzelya 
According to Basset (op cit ), the successor of Mam, the 
Mamchaean Slsinnios, is the real opponent of the night hag, 
and the confusion with the nmrtv r is later We know that 
Babylonian, and therefore probably Manichman, beliefs were 


l Meletia is the sister of Sisoo and the mother of children who 
at birth are stolen by the Demi ; not the demoness who kills the 
one (firstborn) child of the samt and his wife (unnamed) The 
search of the mounted saint, the meeting, the prayer, are all 
represented The evil spirit promise 4 * not to approach the 
place where his name is found There is no oath by the ai ch- 
anged The Devil is made to vomit up the swallowed < hildren 
by the saint who, after prater, is able to perform the miracle 
demanded, and vomit up his mother s milk This last feature, 
and the questioning of the trees on the road (instead of the old 
woman) aie characteristic of the Slavic and the Greek legends 
(see below) The story of a demoness Vestitza, who kills new- 
born children, and who is overcome by the archangel Michael, 
is also reported by Gaster (op cit ). 
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full of the idea of this female demon ; but the notion is one 
widely diffused and possibly of independent origin 1 
Greek amulets have the same motif , and even the name 
Sisinmoa One example (Leo Allatius, Dt templis Grcecorum 
recsntionbus, Cologne, 1646, p. 126 ff ) contains the account of 
how the saints Siowioc and ivvLdutpos, m behalf of their stricken 
sister MeAcnjinr) and with the help of God, pursue with many 
adventures the demoness TvAou, tno harmor of little children 
After her capture she promises under punishment not to come 
near those possessing the amulet rvAov, IVAoG, r«AAuj, FiAAco 
la the Jewish Lilith, the Babylonian Lilitu , echoing still the 
Bab. name Qallu (cf Kohut, 4 Judische Angelologie,* m Abhand- 
lungen fxlr die Kunde des Morgenlandcs, iv. 11866] 87 , and 
C. Frank, 4 Zu babylomschen Beschworungsfcexten,* In ZA xxiv. 
161 ft ), and has here tho rdle of Werzclya, Similar is the story 
of the meeting of Michael and B eurKavla (-o<rvr7j, 4 witchcraft * ; 
e.g. Reitzenstein, Ponnandres , Leipzig, 1904, p. 295 ft), where 
the place of Sismmos is taken by the archangel This Hellen- 
istic motif of the saint who slays the Baskanta found, possibly 
in Egypt, definite employment m a literary legend-amulet of 
Sousenmos and Berzcua (cf. von Lenim, loc cit J for the use of 
women in childbed This may have come to Abyssinia in the 
14th or 15th century It came also into other lands (cf Mai, 
Script Vet Nova Collection Rome, 1S21, iv 314, MS clxxiv 
6 and 60, where an Arabic MS from Aleppo is mentioned 
containing the Sismmos legend with exorcism) 

(6) The Legend of the Fish-net of Solomon is of 
frequent occurrence. It begins with the formula : 
* The names of Salomfin : how he scattered the 
demons as a fish -net (is thrown out), saying . . . 
here follow magical words].’ The narrative fol- 
ows of how the demons seize Solomon and bury 
him, and bring him before the 1 king’ (i.e. of tho 
demons; see below), who challenges him to a 
contest of power. Solomon proves victor over 
the 1 blacksmiths * (i.e. demons; see below), who 
attack him, by uttering the word ‘Loffiam.’ The 
4 king ’ is then constrained to reveal all his 4 signs ’ 
by which his activity may he known, e.g . miscar- 
riage, madness, deatli (especially of women and 
children), and secret commerce with women fol- 
lowed by tho birth of monstrous children. Of 
these latter a long list is given, consisting of the 
names of domestic animals and, in some MSB, of 
wild animals. Solomon curses the demon and 
exorcizes him again. At the close there is a prayer : 

* I seal my face (with the sign of the Cross) against the great 
terror of the demons and blacksmiths . . I take refuge in 
4 *L6fl|mm,” thy (magic) name . that I may scatter my enemies, 
and become their enemy . . . (names of demons) . . that 
they may not como to me, and not approach my soul and my 
body, who am Thy servant N N * 

It is impossible to restore the precise form of tins 
story, as it is badly confused and fragmentary. 

(c) The Legend of'Amat relates how Jesus and 
His disciples at the Sea of Tiberias meet with an 
old woman of terrible appearance, having a flame 
issuing from her mouth, and eyes as red as the 
rising sun When questioned about her, Jesus 
says that she is 'Ainat, and descubes the evils 
which she causes — shipwreck, falling of rider and 
horse, the mining of milch cows, and the sepaia- 
tion of mother and child — and pronounces two 
magic words which render her powerless The 
disciples burn hei (or her eye), and scatter her 
ashes to the four winds of heaven. At tho close 
is the petition : 4 May her memory he destroyed, 
and may the memory of ’Ainat be destroyed from 
Thme handmaid N. N.’ 

The name ‘Ainat is connected with *ain , 4 the evil eye* 
the presumption of an Arabic origin or mediation is confirmed 
bv the title* 4 The prayer of Naa(a)rA* ( = Egyptian-Arab an- 
Nadrah , or classical Arab an-Na$rah f 4 the evil eye ') The 
Arabic original from which the Abyssinian version was pre- 
pared is perhaps represented by the legend, agreeing in almost 
every detail, which is described in the Catalogue of the Coptic 
MSS vn the John Bylands Library , Manchester, ed_by W E 
Crum, 1909, p 238 f. t no 467 E. Like Werzelya, ‘Ainat is a 
native demoniac figure, given a foreign name and story 


1 Caster {op cit ) gives parallels, from Hebrew sources, of 

the Susneyos-WerzelyS, type, which he regards as the ancestors 

of tho Slavic legends We incline to the opinion that the 

Greek-Slavic legends of Europe are not derived from the 
Oreek-Coptic legends of Africa (the postulated ancestors of 

the present Abyssinian stories), but that both are separate 
developments of the Hellenistic motif, ultimately Heb -Bab 
(cf the contest of Marduk-Bel with Tiamat and her demons) 
At present, however, nothing definite can be said about it 


(d) Other legends arc found m the bound magical 
works, and in the scrolls buried with the dead (see 
above) ; such are tho accounts of how Maiy re- 
vealed the secret names of Christ {Tell Me Thy 
Name , The Names of Oar Lord ; The Disciples), 
the Prayer of the Virgin amonq the Parthians, at 
Golgotha , in Egypt, and the Prayer of Cyprian , 
which seem to have been wiitten in the reign of 
the famous refoimer and opponent of magic, Zar’a 
Y&'qob (1434-1468). All these legends are of 
Christian literaiy oiigm, and closely related to 
the miracle stories, out of which, in tne process of 
degeneration, they have gradually emerged as 
magical literature — the Christian dress of an 
unconquerable pagan tendency. 

(c) Shorter and simpler spells , standing midway 
between the literary legends and the mere words 
of power, occur in large numbers. A few typical 
examples are the following : 

(a) Biblical in origin are, eg. Pa l 1 3 (because of tho occur- 
rence of 4 wither * tnere follows the application 4 thus may not 
wither the fruit of the womb of thine handmaid, N N '), Ps 91 
(Septuagint 90) Because of the catalogue of evils, and the pro- 
mise of God’s protection, this is much used, and furnishes many 
expressions found elsewhere The following are employed 
bocause they contain the word 4 blood,* the application being 
that the quotation will save the person concerned (from blood- 
shed [?] or) from barrenness (the continued menstruation, or the 
hemorrhage of disease, are both spoken of as the failure of the 
child to 4 solidify ’) Ps 5« 9™ 16* 30<> 60*4 5114 58 ™ 08’*® 78*4 79 3 
13919 (often so much modified as not to be easily recognized), 
Dt 32**2, Ro 31 5 (cf Is 697, p r lit*) Also, to aid conception Jn 
114 ( 4 And tho Word became flesh * .), Mk G 251 * (the woman 

with an issue of blood) Jn is used to ward off demons 
(‘apprehended,* KaWAajSerc, is rendered by Eth yerateb, which 
means 4 came upon * or 4 attacked * , tho prayer follows : 4 May 
the domons not attack ') There are exorcisms by the 
Twenty-four Elders (Rev 4 4 ), the Four Beasts (4<>), the Twelve 
Apostles, the four Evangelists, and the Fifteen Prophets , and, 
though extra* Biblical in this connexion, the Three Hundred 
and Eighteen Orthodox (who gathered at Nicuea) 1 

(/3) Muslim and Arabic in origin is, e g La. hawla wald 
quunvata 1 lid billdhi l-allyi l-karim (‘There is no Power and 
no Might except with God the Exalted, the Glorious 1 '), which 
appears in Ethiopia translation, not in phonetic imitation, like 
those given below 

(y) Misukllanfoub — The formula, 4 In the Name of the 
Fatner, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,* is used as a 
spell by itself ; and is regularly employed in mtroducing each 
new division of text (called $albt — 4 prayer ’) lb may some- 
times, though certainly not always, be used merely as a com- 
mon Christian formula, and without other intention Remark- 
able, and characteristic of Abyssinia, are tho hymns called 
saldms They are well known m legitimate literatuic, and seem 
to appear in amulets partly as borrowed lore of the Church, 
possessing for that roason magical efficacy, partly as modified 
or newly invented hymns, with a magical purpose in view 
from the first They begin with the words saldm laka , 4 Hail 
to thee . . I * and celebrate some saint, or angel, or deed of 
valour. Such are, e g , the hymn to the arcbaugel Rafael , the 
‘opener of the womb’, to Fdnuel (Heb. ^^—‘Face of 
God * , the meaning is remembered by the Abysaimans), who 
drives away tho demons from before tho face of Clod, where 
they assemble to accuse mankind of his evil deeds (cf Satan in 
the prologue of the Book of Job), and who drives away the 
demons upon earth He is the Angel of Forgiveness This 
hymn is very common, and varies greatly m length and in the 
order of the verses It contains a reference which indicates 
that it was composed for magical purposes The hymn to the 
Lance of Langmds is used against the disease called weg’at 
(‘stitch in tho side*), from the circumstance that the word 
wag’d (=* 4 pierced it') occurs The idea 19 found elsewhere, 
see, e g , Cockayne, Leerhdoms , Wort-cunning, and Starcraft 
of Early England , London, 1864-6, pp 1, 893, where a spell 
against stitch is given 4 Longinus miles lancea ponxib dommum 
et restitit sanguis et recessit dolor * There are many exorcisms 
composed of the names of demons and their qualities and 
evil works, as in Bab ritual texts ; and of the epithets and 
attributes of God and of the Cross 

(/) Mag teal formulae, or words of power, fill a 


1 Gaster (op cit p 142) has 4 3(>0 holy fathers of the Council 
of Nictoa ’ The theoretical Babylonian year has 860 days, on 
318 of which the moon would be visible to the averago eye (cf. 
Winckler, Geschichte Israels, 1900, 11 27, regarding the Eliezor 
Gematria [318] of Gn 14 14 1G 2 ) The remarkable and hardly 
casual number of persons (317+1) who went from Mitanni to 
Egypt in connexion with the marriage of Kirgipa (Uilukhipa) 
and Amenhotep nr (see Breasted, Ancient Records , London, 
1906, ii 847 f., Winckler, T ell-el- Amarna Letters, Berlin, 1896, 
16 6 , 41. 42) has never been noticed m this connexion , nor 
the traditional year of the appearance of the heresies of Arlus 
(318) For this symbolic number in Christian writers, see the 
reference in U DR id 5G7 ; PRE , s v 4 Zahlen * 
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large r61e in the texts. They are meaningless in 
themselves, except to the mitiated. Many are 
invented apparently on the spur of the moment by 
the writer of the scroll ; otheis seem to be passed 
along with more or less accuracy, though in them- 
selves unintelligible. A large number, liowevei, 
can be traced to a definite source. Foreign words 
and pioper woids, because unintelligible, or by 
reason of some association, are taken over, and 
then modified by omission, or addition, or the 
reversal of the consonants. More frequently the 
writer pretends to know the meaning of the words, 
and translates — incorrectly. While despising each 
other, Muslims and Christians borrow phonetic- 
ally the formula) used m the strange religion — a 
phenomenon well known to anthropologists. 

E.g. Arabic : Bunni *1 lahi 'r-rdtymdni ’r-raiiim, ‘ In the 
Name of God, the Compassionate, the Merciful', reminis- 
cences or fragments of Sura cxu of the Qur'an . . lam yahd 
walam yulad . . ‘ He begetteth not, neither is He begotten ’ , 
A'udhu billdhi mma ’sh-Shaitdni * r-Raqim , 4 1 take refuge with 
God from Satan the accursed' ( Sura xvi 100) , Fayakun , ‘ So 
let there be’ (the mighty word by which the world was 
created) , Yd rasula *l-lah, 4 O Apostle of God ' , and many 
other Arabic words and expressions 

Hebrew are Eh'ye asher eh e yS , ‘ I am that I am ' (Ex 3** , cf 
Goldziher, in ZA xxi 214, and xx 412), Elshaddai, Sftba’oth, 
Ad&nai , Yahwi , Eldhim , — names of God , Bersdbehelyos, Hers- 
bdhSl , the greatest of the names of Christ (perhaps with Litfc- 
uiann [Gesch. der athiop Litteratur, Leipzig, 1907, p. 238] 
~ B*'&r sheba' , 4 Beersheba,’ with the magic ending -<tt and the 
Gr ending -os) , Lofhum , and the re\eise, Mefiafelbn (the 
mighty word used by Solomon, and suggesting the etymology 
73QD, ‘destructive’), Salomon m its Greek form, and the 
reversed and modified forms : Milos, MHybs, Mails, Maldlis, 
Lis, Malalybs , MilalyCn ?, Mblis, Lamelos , Mention, Neblbs 
Greek are Theos (Td'bs) , M essias (Musyas) , Pneuma 
( Ebnobyd ), Alfd (Rev 1» 21® 2213 , cf Ludolff, Hut Aethurp , 
Frankfort, 1681, Commentai un, 1691, p. 359) , Bita Iota {Bb{a 
Yfyd ; perhaps for poaiAevv r**v ’IovSaiuij/, Mt 27 s7 ) ; Eloi , Elbt, 
lama sabachthanei (Mk 15M These Aramaic words in Greek 
letters are distorted variously in the Abyssinian magical texts, 
but are accurately transliterated in the Ethiopia NT The 
magician adds learnedly . which, in its interpretation, 
is * “God, my God, see me and hear me 1 Lord, my God, see 
me and hear mo ! ” ’) 

Latin is found in Antiquvs ( Antikbs ) , and in the famous 
SATOR formula, 1 which appears with some variations, e g 
Sadur Aladbr Danat Aderd Ilbdds 

Sadar Aladar Dandt Rbdds 

Sddor Arbda l J andd Adird Rudds 

(Ludolff, op ext p 351, where they are called 4 the five wounds 
of Christ ’) 

In this word-magic the Christian elements are prominent 
The unintelligible words may conceal pagan African elements 
unknown to us Theie is littlo to suggest the Gnostic magical 
literature (e a the seven vowels acYjiovu)), though the repetition 
of monosyllables is common 

(g) The wizards and demons of the texts are 
partly literary Chustian and paitly popular m 
origin. The Septuagint and the New Testament 
often furnish the starting-point nut only for the 
terminology, but even for the underlying ideas. 
Ps 91 has been alluded to (see above). Wnatever 
may have been the teaching of the first missionaries 
to Abyssinia, the magical texts clearly show how 
the demonological passages in the Gospels were 
understood. The following is a brief outline of 
the kinds of wizards and demons, with examples : 

l Wonder-workers of olden time Salomon, Eskeder or 
Askater (Alexander), Qopreydnbs (Cyprian) 
li Wizards of various origin, called 4 kings’ , witches capable 
of assuming animal form. Such are Nahabi , fabxb (smith) , 
'Aqabi serai (medicine-man), Budd , Zdr (demoniac forms 
assumed by smiths) , * Zmawarq (~ -Buda f) , A 'bbd, who leads 
the dust-demons (whirlwind [?]) , Qumafld (wizard) , and others 
ni Demons proper, for whom there are many general terms . 
Ganen, Saipan, $alim (black), Jekur (black), Qayyeh (led), 
Akmbsu (laughing [?]), Qatalax (killing), MeVat (for Methat : 


1 SATOR 
AREPO 
TENET 
OPERA 
ROTAS 

This palindrome, well known in European folk-lore, seems 
to have onginated in the early Middle Ages It may have 
reached Abyssinia through the Portuguese , but the form 
Arbdd, found in Coptic texts, makes the mediation of Egypt 
probable The place of its origin is, we believe, unknown See 
R Kbhler, Klemere Schri/ten , Berlin, 1900, hi. 664 ff., and 
literature cited 
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phantasm), Agucr'e (speaking badly, or in frenzy [?]), Algum 
(not answering) — (1) Demons with indiv idual names, not causing 
specific diseases , (a) Biblical Dxyablos, Saipan, Mastimd (cf. 
Book of Jubilees, where it is a name of Satan), Demon of Noon- 
day (Ps 91« b ), unforeseen Evil (Ps 9B*), Leqewbn (Lk &&& 
The titles in the Eth. NT show the begiunmgs of this) — (/3)Non- 
Biblical : These are very numerous , among others Werzelyd 
(see above), Be'unat (= Werzelyd [7] The word is probably 

* d -* 

from vulgar Arabic: (classicized 1, an 

attempt to write Coptic Boone, which means lnvxda), 'Axnal 
(see above) Dabbds , Bask, and V of ant are popular names of 
demons - -(2) Classes of demons bearing a collective namo (a) 
Diseases . eg modern vernacular words for Pest , Epilepsy, 
Headache, Sharp Pams, Stitch , Consumption, Diphthena ('(), 
Oppression of the heart , Stomach worms, Colic, Feier, Rheu- 
matism, Insanity, Malaria , Mxscarruige, Pneumonia (?), and 
Kidney disease ( v ) 1 he identification is often uncertain. The 

disease is identical with the demon - (0) Elements . Air, 
River , Dust, and Ocean — (y) Localities designated by a tribal 
or ethnic name Darya, FeUUa (also ’Em a 61), Guild , Man so , 
and many others 

Literature —In addition to that given m the text of the 
article W H Worrell, 4 btudien zum abessm Zauberwesen,' 
in ZA xxiu [1909] 149 ff , xxiv 59 ff [to be completed in follow- 
ing numbers] ; E. Littmann, art Abyssinia in present work, 
also 4 Arde’et, the Magic Book of the Disciples,’ in J AOS xxv. 
[1904] 1, N. Rhodokauakis, * Eine athiop Zaubcrrolle lm 
Museum der Stadt Wells,’ in WZKM xvm 3ff , B TurayefF, 
art 4 Ethiopic Magic Prayers,’ m Chwolson’s Festschnjt, Berlin, 
1899 [Ethiopia and Russian] Ignazio Guidi, 1 ocabolano 
Amanco-1 tahano, Rome, 1901, contains many names of demons 
and diseases A facsimile of an Ethiopia amulet, with descrip- 
tion, will be found in F. T. Elwortby, The Evil Eye, London, 

1895 , pp. 390-4. W. H. Worrell. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (American).— 
Wlulo chaims and amulets are dill used among 
all the aborigines of the New Woild, a systematic 
consideration of them is beset with serious diffi- 
culties. To classify them by external featuies, 
such as shape or constitution, would be manifestly 
artificial ; hut it is baldly better to group them on 
the basis of function. While some chaims ate 
doubtless invested with specific viitues, many 
serve the most diverse purposes at the same time 
The most prohtable method of approach will he to 
pass from one culture area to another, and to 
correlate, wherever possible, the supeistitions 
attached to the use of the cliaims with the funda- 
mental religious conceptions of then owneis 

i. Eskimos.— Beginning in the noitli, we find 
, among the Eskimos a variety of usages centring 
m the world-wide belief in sympathetic and mu 
tative magic. The ‘ Polar ’ Eskimo near Cape 
Yoik, Greenland, earnes with him his arnuaq , 
which is supposed to confer certain qualities and 
to guard against danger. Hawks being the surest 
slayers of their piey, parents sew the head or feet 
of a hawk into a boy’s clothes in older to make 
him a gieat hunter. Because the black guillemot 
is clever in catching cod, men wear its foot to 
become great slayers of their quariy- whales oi 
narw r hals. To endow children with the strength 
of a bear, parents sew into the boys’ caps the skin 
from the roof of a bear’s mouth Snnilaily, a 
piece of a fox’s head, or of old dned fox-dung, is 
sew r ed into a person’s clothes to impart the fox s 
cunning. While lire is considered veiv powerful, 
an old heaith-stone is regaided as still stronger, 
because it has withstood the file; aceoiduigly, 
bits of hearth-stones are sewed to clothing (o 
secure long lifo and fortitude for the weaier The 
women of this division of the Eskimos laiely use 
amulets, but when they do, the same tom options 
appear. The kittiw alee lays very small eggs ; 
accordingly, a girl having a kittiwake head sewed 
into her clothes will not give birth to large chil- 
dren. In all the cases cited, caie must be taken 
that the animals have not been killed by men ; the 
bear-charm, foi example, is made when an old 
bear-cranium has been found 1 The Greenlandeis 

i Rasmussen, The People of the Polar North ( London, 1903), 
p. 138 f. 
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farther south also formerly employed a multitude 
of amulets* A piece of a European’s clothing 01 
shoe was believed to instil European skill. In 
other cases the psychology of the practice is less 
clear. Pieces or old wood or stone, beaks and 
claws of birds, leather bands for the forehead, 
chest, or arms, were all worn as a protection 
against spirits, disease, and death ; they wei o 
considered especially effective in preventing the 
departure of cliildien’s souls during a thunder- 
storm. Whalers attached a fox’s head to the front 
of their boat, while the harpoon was furnished 
with an eagle’s beak. To prevent a kayak from 
capsizing, a small model kayak with an armed 
mannikin was attached to the boat, this model 
being sometimes leplacud by a dead spariow or 
snipe, a piece of wood, or other small objects. 1 
The navel-string was considered an effective amulet 
for restoring a child to heal tli and promoting 
longevity. 2 * * 

Like their eastern kinsmen, the Hudson Bay 
Eskimos sew pieces of skm or cloth on their undei 
garments to avert disease. The tip of a caribou’s 
tail sewed to the coat ensures good luck in caribou 
hunting, and many boys use this charm in order 
to become good hunters. The hair of a successful 
hunter is sought for the same purpose, so that a 
native woman begged of Captain Comer a lock of 
hair from each of his temples for her boy, m ordei 
that he might get an abundance of game in latei 
years. Strips of caribou skin put round little 
girls’ wrists will make them skilful in cutting and 
sewing skins. Shuts are sometimes equipped with 
such charms, and bears’ teeth on a boy’s shut, 
secured by Captain Comer, are believed to make 
the wearer feat less of bears, while a seal’s teeth 
will ensure success m sealing. A piece of whale 
skin prevents the boy’s kayak from capsizing, and 
rabbit ears enable him to approach canbou un- 
seen. A wolf’s lip will make him howl like a 
wolf ; this will cause the caribou to run into the 
ponds, where they can be easily captured from the 
kayak. A seal’s nose on the front of the jacket 
will entice the seal to wauls the wearer A woman 
who wishes her child to have a white skin sews a 
white stone to its clothing. Bugs and bees, when 
similarly attached, are supposed to piolong life ; 
a piece of flint sewed in the sleeve strengthens the 
arms and hands. Oil drippings are highly valued 
as amulets against supernatuial enemies and as 
hunting charms Accordingly, the diippmgs fiom 
lamps are placed around the edges of w alrus holes 
in order to make the walrus return to these holes, 
and suction of a gull’s feather dipped in oil dum- 
pings, followed by expectoration into the holes, is 
supposed to keep from the wall us the know ledge 
of tlie hunter’s appioaeh. Common to the Central 
and Smith Sound Eskimos is the belief inartificial 
monsters endow ed with life in order to effect the 
destruction of their maker’s enemies. These 
tujpilak are driven away by the pioteetive qualities 
of oil and lampblack, as well as by magical whips 
formed of the skm of a male wolf or the bone of a 
bear, the latter being used particularly for the 
protection of children An intei estmg amulet of 
quite different cliai actor is used to drive away 
tliunder : the skin of a stillborn seal is made into 
a jacket, which must be taken off and struck 
against the ground when thunder is heard. 5 

Essentially related conceptions appear among 
the Alaskan Eskimos, of whom the natives of 
Point Bairow may be selected for consignation 
Kudely flaked flint representations of whales are 
extremely common amulets in this aiea ; they give 

1 0rati7, Hutton e von Gronland (Frankfort, 1779), p 276 f. 

3 Rink, Danish Greenland (London, 1877), p 206 

{ Boas, ‘The Kakimo of Baffin Land and Hudson Bav/ in 

DuM. Amer Mus of Is at Hat \v 151-163, 492, 605-508, 615 


good luck in whaling, and are suspended round 
the neck by a stung, or worn on the breast of the 
jacket. In deei hunting, reliance is placed on the 
unbranclied antler of the reindeer. Personal 
amulets include bunches of bear or wolverine 
claws, or the metacarpal bones of the wolf. 
Possibly corresponding to the use of an eagle’s 
beak on the Greenlander’s whaling harpoon is the 
attachment of a tern’s bill to the seal-spear of the 
Alaskans ; Murdoch suggests that the underlying 
motive is the attempt to give to the spear the 
surety of a tern’s aim. Objects acquire special 
value through contact with certain persons or 
supei natural beings. Heavy stone objects, some- 
times weighing over two pounds, thus come to he 
earned about as amulets, and the consecration of 
ancient implements in this way seems to have 
done much for the preservation of old specimens of 
Alaskan material culture. 1 

2. Eastern Indians. — Underlying most of Indian 
belief is the conception of what the Algonqmns 
call mamtou , the Sioux, wakan If the Indian 
experiences an emotional thrill at the sight or 
sound of an object, this object becomes invested 
for him with a sacred character — it is lecogmzed 
as mamtou 2 The relation of the native to the 
object m a given case is determined by specifically 
tribal conceptions, or oven by individual experi- 
ences m visions or di earns. It cannot be doubted 
that a gieat number of charms and amulets in 
Noith America must be conceived as special cases 
of the basic mamtou principle. This appears with 
great clearness in early accounts of the eastern 
Indians. The llui oris, we are informed in the Jesuit 
Relation of 1647-48, regal ded everything that 
seemed unnatuial oi extiaoidmary as oky y x e as 
possessing supernatural virtues Such objects 
were kept for good luck. If a Huron had had 
difficulty in killing a bear or stag, and, after slay- 
ing the animal, found a stone or snake m its 
entrails, the thing found was conceived as the 
oky that endowed the cieaturo with more than 
oidinary strength, and was henceforth worn as a 
charm. If, while digging ncai a tree, a Muion 
discovered a peculiar stone, he believed that it 
had been forgotten there by certain demons and 
called it an aaskouandy . Such objects weie 
supposed to change their shape, a stone or snake 
turning into a bean, a gram of com, or the talons 
of an eagle. The owner would become lucky m 
the chase, in fishing, in trade, and m playing. 
Dreams decided the particular sphere of the 
charm’s usefulness. Still more powei ful weie the 
onnwnt, which were believed to be derived from a 
sort of serpent that pierced everything in its way 
— trees, hears, and rocks. On account of their 
peculiar virtues, they were distinguished as 
‘ genuine oky and the Hurons were willing to pay 
the Algonqums exoibitant puces for infinitesimal 
fragments of onniont 8 Tins last case is especially 
instructive as illustrating the complexity of the 
psychological processes that must often be assumed 
to account for the use of a given charm. As the 
Hurons are said to have obtained all their onniont 
from the Algonquins, their use of it is not directly 
due to mystic experiences, but to the processes 
underlying imitation and borrowing That the 
Algonquins themselves did not venerate the 
onniont , because they were supposed to be denved 
from the seipent, is quite clear in the light of 
modem lesearch into the relation of myth and 
obsei vance. It is fairly probable that the ultimate 
leason for the use of onnwnt as ehairns by the 
Algonquins is identical with that which prompted 

1 Murdoch, ‘ The Point Barrow Eskimo,* in 9 IWICW [1892J, 
pp 436-441 

2 Jom s, * The Algonkm Mamtou/ in JA FL y 1905, pp 183-190. 

Icbmt /trial tons and Allied Documents (Cincinnati, 1890- 

1901), \\Kiii 215 
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the Hurons to look upon certain finds as oky. 
Nevertheless we must not shut our eyes to the 
possibility of another origin. Predominant as was 
the concept of manitou among the Algonquins, the 
less mystical notions described in connexion with 
the Eskimos aie not lacking Le Jeune tells of 
the Montagnais wearing at the bottom of their 
garments ornaments of bears’ claws in order to 
preclude injury from bears, and to be enabled to 
till these animals with greater ease. 1 The un- 
conscious reasoning processes connected with the 
belief in sympathetic and imitative magic must 
thus be kept m mind as possible alternatives in 
the explanation of the application of charms where 
detailed information is lacking 

The mystic thrill characteristic of a manitou 
experience is often actively sought by means of 
fasts intended to induce visions, and many amulets, 
whatever may have been tljen ultimate origin, are 
believed to be the diiect outcome of the supei- 
natural communications thus received. Thus, if 
the being which appears to the di earner is an 
animal, the skm ot the animal may hencef 01 ward 
be carried about as a hunger of good luck ; or the 
visitant may give specific instructions as to the 
use of certain objects as charms. The fore- 
going consul emtio ns will facilitate some insight 
into the psychology of many Indian charms, 
though undoubtedly much must still remain ob- 
scure. 

To resume our geographical survey . tlie Algon- 
quin Montagnais, according to Le J eune’s Relation , 
had a number of amulets of lathei pioblematic 
function. A shaman gave a woman a pattern of a 
little sack cut in the form of a leg, which she used 
to make one of leather filled with beaver hair. It 
was called ‘ the leg of the manitou and was hung 
in the cabin for a long time. Afterwards it passed 
into the hands of a young man, who wore it sus- 
pended from his neck. In the same tribe the 
slayer of a bear received the ‘heait-bone’ of the 
animal, which he earned about his neck in a little 
embroidered purse. 2 The Hurons, besides the 
charms already mentioned in connexion with the 
manitou concept, had charms composed of bear 
claws, wolf teeth, eagle talons, stones, and diy 
sinews, all of which were thrown by dancers at one 
another The peison falling under the charm was 
supposed to be wounded, and blood pouied out 
of his mouth and nostrils 8 The Iroquois, accord- 
ing to oral communications of Alanson Skinnei, 
still carry about their poisons mimatuie canoes as 
a safeguaid against drowning ; and this amulet is 
used especially by people who have had dreams of 
drowning. Small clubs were sinulaily used as 
war-charms. Small wooden masks (‘false faces’) 
are carried about by both sexes, but particularly 
by piegnant women ; small husk-masks are earned 
about for good luck Witches and sored ers often 
had dolls carved of wood and antler, and sometimes 
had roots covered with tiny caived faces, which 
were supposed to impait the power of changing at 
will from human to animal form. Clay pipes \wth 
such faces have been found on ancient lioquois 
sites, and may have served the same use. People 
who have seen the mythical dwarf stone-rollers 
carve tiny images of these people and keep them 
as chaims. A peculiar love-charm occumug 
among the western Cree was described to the 
present writei while he was passing through the 
tenitory of this tribe. The lover makes a small 
effigy both of himself and of the woman he loves, 
ana wraps them up together with some medicinal 
roots. After a few days the woman thus charmed 
surrenders herself to the channel. 

In the south-east of the United States the over- 

1 Jesuit Relations , ix. 117. 

* lb. vi. 207, 291. 3 x. 209, 


shadowing importance of incantation did not 
eliminate the use of matdial charms Among the 
Yucln a small whitish root is earned m a hag to 
keep away sickness To the neck of a child there 
is attached an insect larva sewed tightly in a 
buckskin covering, decoiated on one side with 
beadwork. The amulet symbolizes a turtle, of 
which the hind legs and tail are represented by 
little loops of beads. Its special function is to 
bring sleep to the wearer, through the use and 
representation of two creatures that spend much 
of their life in a dormant condition. Children 
were shielded from haim by some small white 
bones wrapped up in buckskin and tied to their 
necks or hammocks, and such bones also prevented 
children from crying in the night. Men wore 
small objects obscurely related to the events in 
their career, ‘ in the belief that the things would 
prove eflectual m protecting and guiding them 
in some way.’ Wai parties of the Cieek earned 
with them bundles of magic herbs and charms. 
One of the lattei was supposed to consist of 
paits of the horns of a mythical snake that was 
captured and killed by the people after long- 
continued sufienng from its attacks These 
horns were believed to impart immunity from 
wounds. 1 

3. Plains Indians. — Among the warlike abori- 
gines inhabiting the Plains, cliarms were natuially 
often associated with maitial pui suits. The 
buffalo-hide shields reguiaily earned in battle 
were supposed to owe their efficacy to the 
medicine objects attached to them 01 to the designs 
painted on tneir outside rather than to their natural 
properties. The Dakota Sioux were paiticularly 
fond of protective shield designs lepresenting 
supernatural powers. In many of these cases 
tlieie i\as a mixture of two motives: on the one 
hand, the design derived its supernatural power 
solely from its levelation in a dream or vision, but 
at the same time theie was a symbolical lepiesen- 
tation of the power desned, which recalls the 
phenomena of imitative magic Thus, spuieis, 
Iizaids, and turtles are fiequently repiesented on 
war garments, because they are haid to kill, and 
it was supposed that this piopeity would be trans- 
feired to the weaier In addition to the painted 
design, a shield might bear a braid of sweetgrass 
and a buckskin bag with charms Befoie going 
into battle, the Sioux burnt some of the sweet- 
grass and chanted songs pel taming to the shield 2 
Among the Assimbome, wai chaiins weie exceed- 
mgly common. They weie piepared by shamans 
fiom ingiedients supplied by the piospective 
weaiei, who was also informed in advance of 
futiiie happenings 111 battle. One man used the 
diied and fleshed skin of a bluebird with jaek- 
rabbit ears sewed to its neck, the whole attached 
to a piece of raw hide painted led Another 
warnoi might employ a bird skill, a weasel skin, 
a bonnet of weasel-skin, and a squai e piece of 
bullalo hide; still anothei, a huge knife with a 
beai-bone Randle to which were tied little hells 
and a feather. 8 The Gros Ventre often earned 
then sacred war paraphernalia in cylindrical raw- 
hide cases. One specimen was painted with designs 
in colour representing the birds dieamt of by 
the original ownei. The case contained a hag, 
and in the bag there was a necklace with ‘medi- 
cine’ roots There weie also skins worn at the 
back of the head to pi event liijuiy, and a hone 
whistle w as blown foi the same pm pose If the 
Gros Ventre dieamt of a man battling successfully 

l Speck .Ethnology of the Yucht Indians (Philadelphia, 1909), 
p 137; ‘The Creek Indians of Task igi Town, m Mem Amc> 
Anthrop Atsoc li pt 2, p 118 

^Wisslei, ‘Some Protective Designs of the Dakota,* in 
Anthtop Papas of A met Mus of A at JUst. 21-53. 

* Lowie, ‘The Assimbome/ ib iv. 31-33, OS. 
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while wearing the akin of some animal, the same | 
kind of skin was adopted by the dreamer. For a 
corresponding reason an Assiniboine once woie 
a fool-dance costume before entering a fight . 1 
Among the Arapaho amulets collected by Kioeber 
there Ib a bracelet of badgei-skm with a gopher 
skin, an owl claw, some bells, feathers, seeds, and 
skin fringes. The badgei bkin is believed to 
increase the speed of the rider’s horse ; the claw 
helps to seize an enemy ; the motion of the feather*, 
drives away the enemy ; and the bells represent 
the noise of the fight. A scaly turtle tail 01 fish 
back mounted on stuffed buckskin was worn on 
the head — the feathers for speed, the hard scales 
to cause invulnerability . 2 * When an liidatsa went 
to war, lie always wore the strip off the hack of a 
wolf skin, with the tail hanging down the shoulders. 
A slit was made in the skin, thiougli which the 
warrior put his head, so that the wolfs head hung 
down upon his breast. The head, claws, stuffed 
skin, or some other representative of his medicine 
was carried about the person as a protective 
charm . 8 

While war-charms are thus seen to have been 
extremely important among the Plains Indians, 
daily life was also attended with the use of 
numerous charms The wide d illusion of navel 
amulets hears testimony to this fact. Among the 
Arapaho, the navel-strings of girls aie pieseived 
and sewed into small pouches stuffed with glass. 
These are usually diamond-shaped and embellished 
with beadwork, and the girl keeps this amulet on 
her belt until it is worn out. The Sioux often make 
navel charms in the form of turtles, the turtle 
being supposed to preside over the diseases peculiar 
to women. Similar charms occur among the 
Assiniboine . 4 * An elderly Arapaho woman kept 
a number of pebbles tied up in a bag Some of 
them were pointed, otlicis lelatively round, the 
former representing the canine teeth, and the latter 
the molars. * The stones, being loose, represent 
the possessor’s wish to reach that pcnod of 
life/ Three other stones were kept on account 
of their resemblance to a turtle, a bird, and a 
skunk, respectively The turtle stone was said to 
have been procured fiom inside a horse’s body, and 
was placed on the abdomen as a cure for diaiihuoa. 
The skunk stone was held in the hand by sick 
people while sleeping ; similarly the biid amulet 
was placed at the head of the sick Two cunous 
natuial stones were painted red and tieasured by 
the owner in a bag of incense. At the sun-dance, 
they were exposed and deposited near incense 
They were called ‘centipedes.’ Much of the 
belief in amulets among the Arapaho seems to 
centre in sympathetic and imitative magic Beans 
of diffeient colours aie used to produce cults of 
certain colours ; a smooth and shppeiy shell aids 
in dehveiy ; ‘beads in the shape of a spider web 
render the wcarei, like the web, impel vious to 
missiles, and at the same time ensuietlie tiappmg 
of the enemy, os insects m a web ’ 6 * The symbol- 
ism so characteristic of Plains tribes is illustrated 
by a cunous charm worn among the Caddo in the 
southern part of the Prairie area. It consisted of 
the polished tip of a buffalo horn, surrounded by a 
circle of downy red featheis within another circle 
of badger and owl claws The ownei regarded the 
charm as the souice of his pioplietic lnspnation. 
The buffalo hoin was ‘God’s heait,’ the red 

1 Kroeber, ‘Ethnology of the Gros Ventre,’ ih i 192-196 

2 Kroeber, ‘The Arapaho,* in Bull Amer. Mils, qf Nat Hut 
xviii 423, 426, 440 

8 J. O. Dorsey, ‘A Study of Siouan Cults,’ in 11 RBB \V [1894 j, 

p 616. 

4 Kroeber, ‘The Arapaho,’ pp 64-68; VVissler, ‘Decorative 

Art of the Sioux Indians,’ m Bull Amer Mua of Nat Hut 

will 241 f , Lowic, loc cit p 25 

8 Kroeber, ‘The Arapaho,* pp 441-443, 452 f. 


feathers contained his own heart, and the circle 
of daws symbolized the woild . 1 

As perhaps the most typical of hunting charms 
in this area may be mentioned the Blackfoot 
tniskim , or buffalo rocks. These were usually 
small ammonites, or sections of bacuhtes, or some- 
times oddly shaped flint nodules. They were found 
on the piairie, and the person who secured one 
w as considered very foi tunate. Sometimes a man 
liding along heard a stiange chirp, which made 
known to him the mesence of a buffalo rock. 
Searching for it on the ground, ho w f ould tiy to 
discover it. If he failed, lie would mark the place 
and return the next day to resume his quest. 
Tho tribal hunt of the buflalo had foi its object 
the driving of the game into an enclosure. On 
the evening of the day pieceding a drive into the 
corial, a medicine-man possessing an imskim un- 
rolled Ins pipe and prayed to the Sun for success. 
The origin of these charms is tiaeed to a mytho- 
logical peiiod of starvation when a woman en- 
counteied a singing buffalo rock, which instructed 
her to take it home and teach the people its song. 
As a result of her compliance with these instiuc- 
tions, a great herd of buffalo came, and the 
Indians were saved 2 Seveial years ago an old 
Blackfoot of Gleichen, Alberta, unwrapped a 
bundle for the present wutei, disclosing some 
small stones which he described as tniskim . When- 
ever he was in need of food in the olden days, he 
explained, he used his miskim, and in consequence 
nevei went hungry. 

4 Mackenzie and Plateau Areas ; California.— 

Among the Northern Athapascans of the Mackenzie 
River basin the simplicity of ceremonial life throws 
into relief the customs attached to everyday pur- 
suits, such as hunting and fishing. The Dogribs 
carry hunches of antler points while hunting game, 
because they believe this will aid the wearer m 
luring deci or moose within lange of his idle, and 
the same power is ascribed to a piece of birch or a 
deer’s scapula . 8 The Chippewayan women cut off 
a small piece of the newborn child’s navel-stung 
and hang it about their necks, presumably for a 
chai m 4 Fishing nets always had fastened to 
them a number of birds’ bills and feet, while at 
the four comers the Chippewayan tied some otter 
and jaekfisli toes and jaws. Unless these objects 
were attached, it was deemed useless to put tho 
net into the w r ater, as it would not catch a single 
(ish. In angling, similar superstitions were ob- 
served The bait used consisted of a combination 
of chai ms enclosed within a hit of lish-skin. The 
objects included fragments of beavei tads and fat, 
otter vents and teeth, musk-iat guts and tails, loon 
vents, human hair, etc. The head of every family, 
as w r ell as other persons, always earned a bundle 
of these articles, as it was considered absurd to 
attempt to angle without their aid 6 

The Thompson, Lillooot, and Slius wap Indians 
may be taken as lepiesentatives of the culture of 
interior Butish Columbia. The head of a fool-lien 
was used by the Thompson Indian as a hunting 
charm. After praying to it foi help, he tossed it 
up, and took the direction of its beak to indicate 
that of the game. A second tual of the same 
kind, if confirmatory of the first, was considered a 
sure sign of the locality to be visited. That night 
the charm was placed under the hunter’s pillow, 
with the head pointing in the proper direction. 

1 Mooney, ‘The Ghost-Dance Religion,’ in 1U BBEW [1896], 
p 904 f 

2 ill inncll, Blackfoot Lodge Tale #3 (New Yoik, 1903), pp 126, 
126, 229 

* Russel), Fxploiations m the Far North (Iowa, 1898), 
p I83f 

4 Mackenzie, Voyages from Mvntteal through the Continent of 
North America (Hew York, 1902), i p, clxxix 

® Hearne, A Journey from Prince of Wales's Fort in Hud- 
son's Bay to the Northern Ocean (London, 1705), pp. 328-330. 
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Tho tail of a snake was worn by grizzly bear 
hunters to ward oft danger while hunting their 
game. It was fastened to the belt, to the stung 
of the shoit pouch or powder-horn, or to the bow 
or gun itself. If a cfeer had been wounded, but 
not seveiely enough to be leadily overtaken, the 
skin of a mouse was laid on the tracks. A deer 
thus charmed could not travel far, but soon 
perished. By chewing deer-sinew, a hunter could 
cause the sinews of a wounded deer to contract 
so that it could be easily overtaken. Gamblers’ 
wives suspended an elongated stone above theii 
husbands’ pillows. To put an end to bad luck, a 
woman turned it rapidly round, theieby causing a 
reversal of luck. To secure luck at gambling, she 
might also drive a peg into the ground near their 
pillows, or sit on a fresh fir- bench during the 
game. These Indians made a rather obscure dis- 
tinction between ‘male’ and ‘female’ plants. 
For a love-charm, the male and female of some 
plant were tied together with a hair from the head 
of the paities concerned, and buried in a little 
hole. Another charm for a similar purpose also 
consisted of the male and female of a plant, but 
these were mashed line and mixed with red ochre 
The charmer repaired to running water at sunset 
or daybreak, painted a minute spot on each cheek 
with the mixture, piayed to the plant for success, 
and finally sewed the charm up m a buckskin bag 
worn on tho person. This charm was employed 
by both sexes. If not properly prepared, it might 
cause insanity in either the channel* or the charmed 
individual. Some men used the heart of a fool- 
hen to attract women. The love-charms of the 
Lillooet were quite similar to those just descubed 
The Shuswap frequently obtained plants from the 
Thompson and Okanagon Indians, especially one 
plant with a strong odour and emitting a kind of 
steam. It was worn on the person as a necklace 
during the day, and placed undei the pillow at 
night. Before sleep, the chauner must think of 
the woman coveted and may that she might lo\e 
him as a icsult of the plant’s power. The same 
plant was used to scent a piesent to the woman 
loved ; and if a man earned it about while walking 
against the wind, the women were foiced to follow 
him. The Shuswap rubbed another plant on the 
brow or the soles of the feet to ensure luck in 
hunting, and wore snakes’ tails to pi event head- 
aches A child’s amulet in use among the Thomp- 
son Indians consisted of the piece of the infant’s 
navel-string outside the ligature, which was sewed 
up m a piece of embroidered buckskin. This was 
tied to a buckskin band round the head of tho 
cradle, and was docorated with numerous append- 
ages. If the piece of navel-string was not found, 
or was lost, the child became foolish, or was 
likely to be lost during a journey or hunting tup 
Branches of wild currant in the bottom of the 
cradle tended to quiet a child, while tho dried tail 
or lower part of a silver salmon’s backbone pre- 
vented fiequcnt micturition. 1 

The Plateau region south of the Salish tribes 
just discussed was occupied by tho Nez Pero6 and 
Shoshonean tribes. The Nez Perc6 frequently 
made use of charms, which generally consisted of 
small stones of odd shape or colour. Stones with 
holes were deemed especially powerful in bringing 
good luck, and a boy who found a curious stone 
might carry it on his person for life. Karely these 
stones weie carved or aitificially modified. Bear 
claws and wolf teeth were worn about the neck 
as charms. An old Indian was found to weai 
a gypsum spear head suspended about his neck. 
Shamans sometimes carved their stone amulets, one 

1 Telt, * The Thompson Indians of British Columbia/ in Jesup 
North Pacific Expedition , i. 304, 308, 371-372, ‘The Lillooet 
Indians,’ and ( The Shuswap/ t b, ll. 291, 619 


of which, reproduced by ttmnden, seems to repre- 
sent an animal’s head. 1 The Shoshone powdered 
spiuce needles, crammed them into a ouekskin 
hag, and hung the bag round a baby’s neck as a 
pieventive of illness. Adults use white weasel 
skins, biillalo horns and manes, or tho foot of a 
white weasel foi the same purpose A very old 
woman was found to keep two small fragments of 
obsidian as eye medicine, though occasionally she 
used to sciatch her arms with them. Some men 
have a charm enclosed in a little piece of cloth and 
tied to the middle of either the front or the back 
of a beaded necklace. In a myth, Coyote over- 
comes a pursuing rock by extending his arm with 
a beaded chann on it. Love-chaims are popular. 
One informant woie a weasel foot in his hat in 
order to ‘catch a squaw.’ For the same end, 
shavings of wood oi bai k arc rubbed on the neck, 
tied up in a bag, or attached to a belt. Similarly, 
spruce needles are chewed and rubbed on the 
charmer’s head. A ceitain loot is tied to a little 
stone and thrown at the woman coveted. Several 
nights elapse, and then the woman comes to visit her 
lover This cliaim has been repeatedly used with 
success, and has been sold for a dollar and a half. 
The Wind River Shoshone believe that the tail- 
feathers of a flicker ward off disease, and that the 
male of a kind of sago-hen imparts the gifts of a 
shaman. Weasel skins and featheis served as a 
protection against missiles Many rootH and other 
objects weie cherished as amulets because they 
had been levealed to the owner in a vision or 
dream a 

Among the TIupa of California we again meet 
with the custom of placing parts of the umbilical 
cord m a buckskin bag round a baby’s neck, where 
it is kept for years. A small denial mm shell is 
also tied to tho infant’s ankle, but must be removed 
as soon as the mother resumes her customary matri- 
monial lelations. The Maid u m the cential pait 
of the State employed various charms for hunting 
and gambling .Stones found inside a deei were the 
favourite charms of deer-hunters, who wore them 
suspended from the neck Perforated gambling- 
ehanns of approximately diamond-shaped suifaoe 
weie similarly suspended, but were stuck in the 
giouml before then owner during a game. Any 
strangely shaped or coloured object found was 
picked up and tested as to its powers Subsequent 
good luck of any kind was ascribed to its magic 
potency, and the owner treasured it for the speeihe 
u^e indicated by his experiences. Shamans used 
charms which they gently rubbed on the seat of 
pain after the exti action of the pathogenic agent, 
these charms usually consisting of obsidian knives 
hung fiom the neck. The frame of mind that 
leads to the adoption of certain objects as amulets 
is well illustrated by the attitude of tho Shasta 
Indians When a member of the tribe found a 
typo of stone pipe different from that now used, 
the unfamiliar form was considered as mysterious, 
and magic functions were ascribed to tho find 3 

5. North-west Coast. — The Thhnket and Haul a 
may be taken as the principal remesentatives of 
old North Pacilie Coast culture. Typical of primi- 
tive hunting-charms was a medicine u^ed by the 
Thlinket of Alaska to ensure the taptrne of sea- 
otters. The prospective Imntei w r n s obliged to 
abstain from intercourse with his wife foi an entire 
month, and was careful not to let any one else 
touch his chamber-pot At the expiry of this 

1 Spinden, ‘Tlio Nez Perci 1 * Indians/ in Mem Amer . Antkrop, 
As$oc. ii pb 3, p 2<»0 

2 Lowie, ‘Tho Northern Shoshone/ in Anthrop, Papers of 
Amer Mur of Nat lh*t u pt 2, pr> 224,225, 2291,263. 

J Goddard, Life and ('ulUne of the Ilupa (Berkeley, 1903), 
pp 51, 52 , Dixon, ‘The Northern Maidu ‘ (Bum. Amer, Mus, of 
Nat. Hist, xv ii. pt 3), pp 139, 266, 267, and ‘The Shasta* (tb, 
pt 5), p 392. 
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period he killed an eagle, detached the foot, and 
tied to it a flower called ‘ grabbing medicine. * 
Next he made a model canoe with a figuie of him- 
self in the act of aiming at a sea-ottei. The eagle’s 
talon was made to clasp the seat in order to ensure 
good aiming. When approaching the sea-otter, 
the hunter blew some of fiis urine towards it, this 
being intended to confuse the animal and cause it 
to swim in his direction. If a man had infringed 
the nuptial tabu, his arm would shake and he 
would miss his quarry. In the case just cited the 
significance of the medicine employed is obscured 
by the number of regulations connected with its 
successful use. Of these, the application of imita- 
tive magic m the construction of the canoe is of 
special interest. In another Thlinket hunting- 
cnarm, sympathetic magic plays the dominant part. 
In order to shoot a doe the hunter removed hairs 
from the pubic region of a doe already slain, fas- 
tened them to the ‘ grabbing medicine/ and attached 
both to the barrel of his gun. Waving this as he 
approached his game, he would succeed in enticing 
tne animal towards him. Corresponding notions 
enter into the practices incident to avenging the 
murder of a friend • the person seeking revenge 
wrapped up a bundle of a certain plant with an 
effigy of his enemy, thus securing his destruc- 
tion. 1 

The Haida lover fasted, sought a certain kind of 
medicine, rubbed it upon his palms, anti then put 
it upon the person or the clothing of the woman 
desired in marriage. Complete sets of observances 
were connected with this love-charm, of which the 
following is typical The lover fasted from two to 
five days, then went to a salmon-eteek, removed 
his clothes, and looked for spruce cones. If ho 
found two old cones lying near each other and half 
sticking in the ground, he seized one with eacli 
hand, pronounced his own name as well as the 
womaus, and declared whether he merely loved 
her or wished to marry her. This statement was 
repeated four times in an increasingly loud tone of 
voice. Then the man went into the creek until 
the water was on a level with his heart, put both 
cones as far upstream as he could, let them float 
towards him, again seized one in each hand, and 
repeated aloud what he wanted. After three re- 
petitions of this act, he took the cones into the 
woods, made a pillow, laid one on each end of it, 
and covered them with leaves of the salal-horry 
bush, mentioning his wish four times more. Then 
he went home, broke his fast, and waited for the 
woman’s message of love. A curious charm for 
acquiring riches had to be obtained by theft in 
order to act efficaciously. It consisted of a sheet- 
copper figure, which was guarded with great 
secrecy. To make it work, the owner stuffed the 
space between the front and back plates of the 
charm with stolen clippings from articles of value. 
Thus crammed, it was hidden in the box contain- 
ing the owner’s blankets and clothing. Whether 
it was ever directly addressed in prayer seems to 
he subject to doubt. 2 

6. South-west. — Among the Apaches numerous 
varieties of charms were m vogue. Captain John 
G. Bourke was impressed with the very general 
occurrence of little buckskin bags, usually attached 
to the belts of the warriors and guarded with great 
care by their wearers. Inspection of the bags dis- 
closed a quantity of yellow powder, the hodaentm, 
or pollen of the tule (a variety of the cat-tail rush), 
for which some pulverized galena was sometimes 
substituted. The use of these substances in con- 
nexion with war amulets is but a special instance 
of their ceremonial employment by the Apaches. 

1 8 wan ton, ‘The TIingit Indians/ in 26 RBEW(1908\ p. 447 f. 

* Swan ton, ‘Contributions to the Ethnology of the Haida/ in 
Jemp North Pacific Expedition, v. pt. 1, p.45f. 


Both served as a face-paint and as offerings to the 
cosmic forces, and each phase of everyday life was 
accompanied by a sprinkling of hoadnitm. The 
first act of an Apache on rising was to blow a pinch 
of the pollen to the dawn. A bag of hodaentm 
was secured to every baby’s neck or cradle ; at the 
girls* puberty ceremonies the powder was thrown 
to the sun and strewn about the novices ; patients 
were sprinkled with the pollen in cases of serious 
illness ; and the dead bodies were subjected to 
similar treatment. When starting on a hunt, 
when commencing the planting of corn, or when 
seeking to propitiate animals viewed with religious 
veneration, tne Apaches uniformly made their 
offerings of hoddentm . Galena, while reserved for 
occasions of special solemnity, was used in essenti- 
ally similar circumstances. The ceremonial sig- 
nificance of both substances accounts for the fact 
that no Apache warrior would go on the war-path 
without his buckskin bag of hoddentm or galena. 1 
A still more distinctly tahsmamc character was, 
however, ascribed to the izze-kloth , or sacred cords. 
These were simply cords decorated with heads and 
shells, hits of sacred malachite, wood, claws, hod- 
dentin bags, or splinters of lightning-riven wood. 
Only the shamans of highest standing could make 
them, and on occasions of extraordinary moment 
the medicine-man wore them hanging from the 
right shoulder over the left lnp. * These cords will 
protect a man while on the warpath, and many of 
the Apache believe firmly that a bullet will have 
no effect upon the warrior wearing one of them.’ 
This did not by any means, however, exhaust the 
value of the izze kloth, for their owner was enabled 
to cure the sick, to help along the crops, and to 
determine the thief of his own or his friends’ 
property. 2 These additional virtues connect the 
coins with sacred objects of quite different con- 
struction. Thus, the wearer of a buckskin medi- 
cine-hat could tell who had stolen ponies, foretold 
the future, and was able to aid m the cure of the 
sick. A flat piece of lath decorated with drawings 
of a human figuie and snake-heads was believed to 
indicate the right direction to travel, to bring rain 
in case of drought, and to show where stolen ponies 
had been taken. 

The Navahos, nearest of kin to the Apaches in 
point of habitat and linguistic affiliation, and, like 
them, intermediary between the Pueblo and Prairie 
cultures, also make use of an abundance of charms. 
Indeed, even their deities are thought to possess 
cliaims, and the veiy sacredness of their character 
is often derived from the possession of such articles. 
If a man escapes from danger unscathed, the 
natural conclusion is that his charm must he 
strong. The mythological sons of the Sun, before 
setting out on the perilous journey to their father, 
secure for their talisman feathers plucked from a 
live bird. Such feathers are supposed to preserve 
life, and are used in all the rites. Ilastseyalti, the 
most important deity impersonated in the tribal 
Chant ceremony, is represented with his healing 
talisman — four willow sticks attached to one 
another so that they may he readily spread into a 
quadrangle and folded up again. In the ceremony 
the actor approaches the patient, opens his talis- 
man to its auadrangular form, and places it four 
times around the sufferer’s body. Tne veneration 
for pollen so marked among the Apaches is equally 
characteristic of the Navahos. Pollen, both of the 
cat- tail and of other plants, is considered emblem- 
atic of peace, prosperity, and happiness, and is 
believed to socure these blessings. It is generally 
kept in buckskin bags, carried alike by priests 
and laymen. A stone fetish of a horse is at 

1 Bourke, ‘The Medicine-Men of the Apache/ In 9 RBEW 
(1892J, pp 600-607, 648. 

2 lb. pp. 660-663. 
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times fed with pollen to ensure good luck to the 
herds. 1 

The difficulty of classifying religious phenomena 
by the aid of current concepts becomes obvious in 
a consideration of the Pueblo area. According to 
Zufii mythology, the twin sons of the Sun, after 
leading mankind from their infernal abodes to the 
world now occupied by them, once more took pity 
on men, and, in order to stay an undue multiplica- 
tion of their natural enemies, transformed animals 
of prey into stones. Natural concretions or 
strangely eroded rocks resembling animals are 
looked upon, in harmony with these mythological 
beliefs, as representatives of the undying spirits of 
the prey-animals. The success of beasts of prey is 
ascribed to a magical force by which they cast a 
spell upon their quarry. Their power is preserved 
m the petrifactions, which are, therefore, vener- 
ated as * fetishes.’ Guarded by special officers 
when not in use, the fetishes are assembled, 
sprinkled with prayer-meal, and supplicated by 
members of certain societies at a New Years 
festival, while corresponding solemnities pieeede 
the great tribal hunts. The use of fetishes m the 
chase is deemed indispensable to success ; only by 
their supernatural efficacy is man believed capable ; 
of overcoming the otherwise unconquerable largei 
game. Few hunters, accordingly, set out without 
a fetish, which is carried in alittle buckskin bag sus- 
pended over the left breast. In the course of his 
journey, various ceremonies must be observed by the ! 
hunter. The fetish is taken out and addressed 
in prayer, and is ultimately restored to its keeper 

Complicated as the usages referred to appear 
when compared with those ordinal lly attached 
to amulets, it seems artificial to separate them 
psychologically from ordinary charms. Such 
charms are, indeed, by no means lacking among 
the Zuni. A poison linding a coneietion suggest- 
ing the prey-gods will regard it as his special 
‘medicine,’ and will almost always prefer it to the 
other fetishes. A find recalling an oigan of the 
human body is highly prized as the phallus of some 
ancient being, and becomes a charm m matteis 
sexual: the young man will use it as a love- 
cliarm, the young woman to ensure male offspring. 
Another object may be interpreted as the lelic of 
a god’s tooth or weapon, and is entrusted to the 
custody of the warrior order. A little of it rubbed 
on a stone and mixed with much watei is consuieied 
a powerful protection m battle, and is accordingly 
used by the warrior as an unguent before entenng 
battle. A somewhat intermediate position seems 
to be held by the so-called war-fetishes. Roughly 
resembling the hunting fetishes, not only in appear- 
ance but in the rites attached to their employ- 
ment, they are akin to amulets in being constantly 
carried about by the owners. An airow point 
placed on the back of those fetishes seems to have 
a purely piotective character ; it is emblematic of 
the Knife of War, and is believed to shield the 
wearer from the enemy from behind or from unex- 
pected quaifcers. The root idea in all these fetishes 
is apparently nothing but that of the Algonquin 
manitou. Objects of extraordinary appearance — 
petrifactions, in the case at hand — impose on the 
oeholder a condition of emotional exaltation which 
leads to their being regarded as sacred. Experi- 
ences of tins sort are assimilated with the pre- 
existing mythological conceptions ; the existence 
of the petrifactions is interpreted in the light of 
the transformer cycle Finally, the systematizing 
tendency of priestly speculation sets in, unifying 
relevant beliefs into the dogma that all fetishes 
are traceable to the same origin. ‘ It is supposed 

1 Matthews, ‘Navaho Legends,* Mem. Amer Folk-Lore So- 
ciety, v [1897] 109, 192, 249. 260, ‘The Night Ohant, a Navaho 
Ceremony/ in Mem. Amer. Mm of Nat. Hist. vi 10, 68,69, 41-84. 


by the priests of Zuni that not only these, but all 
true fetishes, are either actual petiii act ions of the 
animals they repiesent, oi weie smh originally.’ 
Paiallel with the development of these thcoietical 
views goes the association of the n millets with 
established ceremonial observances. The i ites con- 
nected with the use of a fetish by the Zuni warrior 
or hunter are only the reflexion of the ceremonial- 
ism characteristic of Zum life; the fetishes are 
merely amulets saturated with the culture of a 
Pueblo people. 1 

7. Mexico. — The complexity of religious life in 
ancient Mexico tends to eclipse the importance of 
amulets, yet their significance in the everyday life 
of these people is established beyond doubt. Thus, 
the Mexicans believed that neither an enceinte 
woman nor her husband might walk about at 
night ; in the former case, the child would cry in- 
cessantly, m the latter it would be smitten with 
heait disease To guard against these disasters, 
the piospective mother took care to carry with her 
some small pebbles, some ashes from her fireplace, 
or a little native incense, while the tathei used 
small stones oi tobacco. AhIics seem to have been 
carried especially in order to prevent the sight of 
ghosts. Great value was attached to parts of the 
body of a woman who had died in childbed. 
Soldiers cut off the woman’s hair and the middle 
iinger of her left hand, and earned them on the 
inside of their shields to the field of battle. They 
believed that such charms would render their 
owneis intrepid, and would ensuie the oaptuie of 
enemies. Blanket vendois used as a charm the 
hand of a female monkey, being convinced that, 
thus armed, they would leadily dispose of their 
wares on market days. Hucksters who had failed 
to sell their commodities put tw o kinds of spices 
with them on returning home at night, dedaring 
that ‘after eating of the spues’ the waxes would 
allow themselves to be sold moie leadily than 
before 3 The magicians of Simaloa carefully 
guaided some translucent stones in a little leatliei 
pom h 8 Among the modern Aztecs some super- 
stitious practices ha\e suivived to the moment day 
Mothers hang little pouches with chapopotl , or 
bitumen, about then children’s necks to guard 
them against disease and mjuiy ; sometimes the 
bags may be worn in pairs at the waists The 
chapopotl is puii based of Indian dealers in medi- 
cinal herbs 4 See, further, ‘Mexican and Mayan’ 
section of this article. 

8. South America. — Our knowledge of South 
American ethnogiaphy does not yet permit a 
systematic discussion of the charms employed 
within this immense tenitory. All that can be 
attempted is to < nil a few characteristic examples 
from some of the aieas hitherto studied. 

I11 the West Indies — ethnologically a part of 
South America — w amors going into battle « t- 
taehed to their foreheads finely carved objects of 
stone, shell, or bone peiforated tor suspension from 
the person, and stone amulets aie particulaily 
common in aichreological collections. Many of 
them are representations of the human form, others 
are effigies of animals, while some show partly 
human, partly theromorphic traits. The amulets 
of human form may he subdivided into tw r o prin- 
cipal types — one charactei lzed by the elevation of 
the arms and hands to, or above, the level of the 
ears; the other distinguished by the mummy-like 
juxtaposition of the legs. Whether the golden 
breast ornaments reported to ha\e been worn by 

1 Cushing 1 , 'Zum Fetiches’ in $ RBFW [18831, pp 9-46. 

2 S&hagun, Hist g<?n. lies choses de la Nouvelle-Espagne 
(Paris, 1880), pp 810-313, 434 

s derate, Notes sui la mtdecin* et la botanique des anctem 

Mexicams (Rome, 1909), p 38. 

4 Starr, ‘Notes upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico* 
( Proe . Davenport Academy of Natural Science , 1900), p 19. 
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chiefs 'Combined the function of amulets with that 
of insignia of authority it is impossible to deter- 
mine at the present day. Stones extracted by a 
shaman from the body of his patient as pathogenic 
intruders were highly prized and carefully stowed 
away in little baskets ; they were deemed especi- 
ally valuable in helping women in labour. It is 
possible that, besides the frontal war amulets, 
larger figures were likewise attached to the top 
of the head. 1 

The burial giounds of Las Guacas on the Pacific 
coast of Costa Rica have yielded an unusually 
large number of amulets. Most of these are celt- 
shaped, some being plain celts with one or, more 
rarely, two perforations, while others represent 
human and bird forms. In the anthropomorphic 
amulets the head is shown en face , the eyes being 
usually indicated by means of two circular drilled 
pits, which are often united by a transverse groove. 
The upper arms are parallel with the body, while 
the forearms are horizontal, the hands either meet- 
ing on the abdomen or being placed one a little 
above the other. Usually only the upper half of 
the body is sculptured, but a few of the charms 
show the entire figure. The ormthomorphic amu- 
lets represent exclusively parrots and (less fre- 
quently) owls. According to Haitman, the crests 
and ear-tufts of the bird are generally emphasized 
by the artist, but m many cases the conventional- 
ism is such that the lurd-hke features wholly 
disappear. Amulets perforated for suspension in 
a hoiizontal position include alligator and fHi 
forms. 54 

Of the ornaments worn by the Peruvians, the 
necklace consisting of puma teeth, human teeth, 
bones of monkeys, and birds’ beaks may have 
served as an amulet. 8 In southern Peru and Bolivia 
a class of Indians, presumably connected with the 
Callahuayas to be mentioned below, gather and 
hawk objects of medicinal and tahsmanic virtue 
The tapir’s claws served to ni event sickness, while 
the teeth of poisonous snakes, carefully fixed in 
leaves and stuck into the tubes of rushes, are re- 
garded as specifics against headache and blindness 4 * * * 
The greatest interest attaches to the canopas used 
by the ancient Chiinu of Peru. They differed from 
the communal hnaca m being the property of a 
single family or of an individual. In the former 
case they descended from father to son, in the 
latter they were buried with their owners. An 
Indian finding any stone of extiaordinary shape or 
colour immediately sought the advice of a shaman. 
If the latter declared the object to be a ranopa , it 
was at once treated with superstitious regard. 
Some canopas consisted of bezpar stone (quicu), 
others were little crystals (lacas). There were 
special canopas of maize and potatoes, and some, 
in the shape of llamas, served to increase the herds 
of their owners 0 

The Araucamans of Chile wear large breast orna- 
ments and heavy chains of disks with pendants 
consisting of little crosses and human figures, 
which reflect both Christian and pagan influences 9 

The Bakairi dwelling on the banks of the Kuli- 
sehu and Rio Batovy in Central Brazil are very 
fond of necklaces of shell-disks and beads. These 
are worn especially by children and by pregnant 
women, from which fact their talismamc character 
has been inferred. The chiefs of the Paressi, who 
inhabit the region north-west of Cuyaba, suspended 

1 Fewkes, ‘The Aborigines of Porto Rico and Neighljoring 

Islands/ in 1 5 RBKW [ 1907], pp 138-148, 192f , 196 

3 Hartman, Archmol Researches on the Pacific Coast of Costa 
Rica (Pittsburg, 1907), pp 60-81. 

8 Wiener, Pfrou et Bolt me (Pans, 1880), p. 666 

4 Von Tschudi, Travels in Peru (New York, 1854), p. 280. 

8 Sqmer, Peru (New York, 1877), p. 189 

•Burger, Acht Lehr - und Wanderfahre in Chile (Leipzig, 

1909), p 81, v i 


about their necks jasper-like polished stones, m the 
shape of a Maltese cross, which may possibly have 
been worn as amulets. The Bororo wear broast- 
ornaments of large jaguar teeth and of small 
monkey teeth. These ornaments are supposed to 
increase the strength and skill of the wearer. The 
teeth and lower laws of enemies are similarly worn, 
and the hair of a deceased person is spun and 
corded, and is then used as an amulet 1 

The Abipones suspended from their neck or arm 
the tooth of a ‘crocodile,’ believing that it would 
prevent them from being bitten by serpents. Little 
stones found in the stomach of the same animal 
were pulverized and drunk to alleviate kidney 
trouble. This superstition is mentioned in this 
place because it shows a use of stones somewhat 
different from that of genuine charm-stones, such 
as have been noted in N. America. 2 3 

In the Argentine Republic there has been found 
a lanceolate stone-amulet with a central rect- 
angular cross enclosing a plam cross of two mutu- 
ally perpendicular lines. It was intended to be 
worn about the neck, but Quiroga supposes that 
it was believed to bung lam. 4 The Indians of the 
Argentine plateaux attach to their lingers, and 
especially to their little fingeis, a string twisted 
towards the left. This, it is believed, will pi event 
adversity and disease during the following year. 
Some individuals tie similar strings to their aims 
and legs. Arch.eologieal investigation of this 
region has unearthed numerous pendcloaues, some 
of which probably served as charms. One of the 
smaller finds of this class lepresents a bird, another 
consists of the fiuit of Martynia auqulata, with a 
woollen string by which it was attached to a gar- 
ment or necklace Some of the charms are of 
stone, others of copper, and there has been figured 
a single pcndcloque of silver. In the Diagita por- 
tion of the territory, triangular and nmmal-shaped 
charms have often been discovered. The half-castes 
now occupying the country still make use of small 
figures of sculptured white stone representing 
domestic animals. The caivings (illas) serve as 
talismans to protect the herds of cattle or llamas 
against every kind of danger and to ensure their 
multiplication. Another sort of dla frequently 
found consists of a hand enclosing a baton-shaped 
object ; the interior of the hand is sometimes 
decorated with a circle symbolizing money, and 
the cliaim as a whole is believed to bring wealth to 
its possessor. All these charms are obtained from 
itinerant Aymara medicine-men called callahua- 
yas, who reside in the villages of Charazam and 
Ourva, in the Province of Muneeas, Bolivia 4 

In the Bandelier collection of the American 
Museum of Natural History, there are a number 
of callahuaya charms deserving some biief descrip- 
tion. A dirty rag containing a piece of alabaster, 
a bit of llama tallow, and bits of a plant (uira koua) 
is used for finding treasuies, and a piece of alabaster 
with some yellow vegetable substance, very small 
black seeds, a red and black berry, bits of mica 
and gold leaf, serves the same purpose. To keep 
wealth already secured, the callahuayas peddle 
alabaster carved to represent a hand homing a 
circular object, bits of gold leaf and mica, and 
very small black seeds. A charm intended to 
unite those engaged to be married and to render 
them wealthy, consists of a piece of alabaster carved 
into two hands, bits of thin gold, silver, and mica, 
and very small black seeds. 

1 Von (len Sbeinen, Unter den NaturvMkem Zentral- Brasil- 
tens (Berlin, 1894), pp. 182-184, 425, 479. 

2 DobnzhofTer, An Account of the Abipones (London, 1822), 
i 258 

8 Quiroga, La Cruz en A wsnea (Buenos Ayres, 1901), p 196. 

4 Boman, Ant iq de la region andme de la Rfpulrfigue Argent . 
et du desert d* Atacama (Paris, 1908), pp. 131-133. 878, 613, 021- 
630, 656, 749 ’ 
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Rtsumt. — A few words will suffice to sum up the 
essential traits of North and South American 
charms. While in a considerable number of cases 
the reasons for assigning special potency to a given 
object are far from clear, two mam principles have 
operated m a majority of the cases cited, and seem 
sufficient to account for the phenomena not yet 
definitely known to fall under the same head (1) 
We have found the principle of symbolic magic, 
which is particularly prominent among the Eskimos. 
(2) We have had to reckon with the manitou prin- 
ciple — the fact that objects which happen to pro- 
duce on the beholder a curious psychological effect 
are credited with supernatural power. Naturally 
objects revealed during a conscious effort to secure 
some power belong to the same category. So far 
as the American field is concerned, the theory, 
recently broached, that amulets and charms are 
degenerate fetishes — fetishes that retain their 
supposedly magical power but are no longer the 
objects of a distinct cult — does not seem to hold. 
Not only do Pechuel-Loesche’s recent investigations 
in Africa tend to efface the line separating fetishes 
from other magico-rehgious objects, but among tho 
Zufii, where conditions are especially favourable 
for a comparison, the ‘fetishes’ have been found 
to be nothing but specialized forms of magical 
objects As for charms and amulets in general, it 
must be apparent that they also do not form a dis- 
tinct unit iiom a psychological point of view, but 
are merely magical articles worn on tlie person. 
Literature.—' T his is given in the footnotes 

Robert H. Lowie. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Assyr.-Bab ).— 
In discussing Assyr. charms it is exceedingly 
difficult to avoid repetition of incantations whicli 
are properly included under Medicine. The writer 
of the present article has therefore touched as 
lightly as possible on the purely medical texts, 
referring the reader to the article Disease and 
Medicine (Assyr.-Bab ) for this branch of the 
subject, and has attempted to describe only those 
which are less obviously prescriptions for sickness. 
But it is almost impossible to draw a distinct line, 
since many of the ailments in ancient times were 
attribute*! to the magic of sorcerers, the attacks of 
demons, or the wrath of the gods; and even the 
simple medical tablets, which prescribe in the 
baldest manner the quantities of various drugs to 
be used as remedies, are not without incantations 
of the most superstitious kind. 

The hostile wizard or witch is described by some 
such words as ka&Aapu, epiAtu , and wiutirpi&tii, 
which are never used for the moie legitimate 
quacksalvers. On the other hand, it was quite 
permissible to ‘lay a ban’ m no under hand 
manner, for the ‘sabbaths’ in the Assyrian 
hemerology texts (WAI iv. 32) are described as 
being unfitted foi making a curse But the 
methods for casting such spells as love-charms oi 
hatred-charms appear to be wanting m the tablets 
hitherto discovered After all, these charms belong 
to an order of magicians lower than the official 
priesthood, and it is more natural that the writings 
of the latter class should have come down to 
us. 

The eight tablets of the series Makln ( c Burning ’) 
are devoted to charms which have been written 
counter to the machinations of hostile wizards and 
witches. The man who imagines liimsel f bewitched 
repairs presumably to the nearest friendly wise- 
man or wise-woman for aid in working magic 
which shall defeat his oppressor. Tho whole senes 
constitutes such a grimoire of spells that it is well 
worth examining in detail. 

First, the victim of the wizard’s malignity makes 
invocation to the ‘gods of night,’ and then lays 
before them his troubles : 


' For a witch hath bewitched me, 

A sorceress hath cast her spell upon mo, 

My god and my goddess cry aloud over me, 

Over the sickness (? deafness) wherewith I am stricken 
I stand sleepless night and day, 

For they have choked my mouth with herbs, 

And with upuntu have stopped my mouth, 

So that they have lessened my drink 

My joy hath turned to grief, and my delight to mourning 

Rise up, then, O ye great gods, and hear my plaint. 

Grant me a hearing, and take cognizance of my way 
I have made a figure of the man or woman who hath 
bewitched me/ 

There appears to be an echo of one of these lines 
in the Talmud. If a person meet witches, he 
should say, among other invectives, ‘May a 
potsherd of boiling dung be stuffed into your 
mouths, you ugly witches ’ (Mo' ed tfafan, fol 18, 
col. i., quoted by Hershon, A Talmudic Miscellany , 
London, 1880, p. 49) It is possible, too, that 
there is a connexion between this and another 
passage in the Makln (Tablet viii. 87-88) • ‘ Make 
two meals of dung (’), one each for the figures of 
sorcerer and sorceress, and make invocation over 
the food.’ This, however, depends on the trans- 
lation ‘ dung ’ for the Assyr. word It (Thompson, 
Scm. Magic , p 203). 

In the lines quoted from the Makln senes the 
hostile magician is evidently ci edited with having 
made a waxen image of the suppliant, which has 
been subjected to the treatment described m lines 
6-8 (lines 9-11 of the tablet). Tho counter-method 
of making an image of the magician is consequently 
resorted to, and various rituals are performed, 
after which the bewitched man ends the first 
division of his charm with tlie words spoken 
against the sorceress : 

‘ Her knot is loosed, her works arc brought to nought, 

All her charms fill tho open plain, 

According to the command which the gods of night have 
si>oken ’ 

The ‘knot’ refers to the usual piactice of tying 
knots during the repetition of an incantation (see 
Disease and Medicine [ Assy i.- Bab.]). The next 
is a short invocation : 

* Earth, earth, O earth, 

GilgameS is lord of your tabu 
Whatever yo do, I know , 

But what I do, ye know not , 

All that the women who have bewitched mo have done 
Is annulled, loosed, undone, and is not ’ 

Two late Hebrew chaims from a book which the 
wnter obtained in Mosul (I J SJiA y 1907, p. 330, 
nos 93 and 94) show a similarity to this use of 
‘ binding ’ and ‘ loosing ’ : 

' To fond a irnm against hi* wife — Write these names on a 
parohmont, and bury them between two graves “ In the name 
of Saphriel, ‘Azriel, Gabriel, Sorilpcl, that vc bind and fetter 
N., son of N , that he be not able to have union with his wife 
N., daughter of N , §1 Sid *lrt W asgitt Wswrh Wtr Wrrgit, 
bind and fetter N , son of N , and let no man have powc r to 
loose him from the bond until I loose it m>self, and he shall 
feel no love towards N , daughter of N. , bind and fetter 
him ” ’ 

* To loosen a bond — Let him write his name and the name of 
his mother on parchment, and let him carry the parchment on 
his person, ana hang it round his netk And this is what he 
shall write; “ Hu Ilut Nptl Nptl Krat Kiat Mk Ytun K£ Lub 
N{,1 Ubkl Tob Mn Mn Mnr Pnr Kpp K$.p Tor Tor — by the purit} 
of these names (I adjure you) that ye ioose all limbs of N , son 
of N , towards N , daughter of N.” * 

The lines in the Maklu quotations indicating 
that the patient knows his enemy’s movements are 
in accord with the usual practice of magic in this 
respect. Tho next step is apparently to recite the 
following over something that scives as the model 
of a village • 

1 Mj city is fiappan, my city is tfappan. 

There are two gates to my city tfoppan, 

One to the east and one to the w ost , 

One towards the rising sun and one towards the setting 
sun * 

The procedure desenbed m the lines that follow 
is to perform a ritual of shutting up the city, that 
tlie sorcery may be excluded from the bewitched 
man’s abode (for a parallel to this method of 
making a model house in magic, see Victor Henry, 
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La Mayie dans VInde antique , Paris, 1904, p. 142, 
which is quoted in Thompson, op, cit. p. xxvm). 
Ultimately the little figures of tne hostile wizard 
are burnt, with appropriate and exceedingly long 
incantations to the fire-god. With this ritual the 
first tablet ends. 

The second tablet continues this procedure, and 
defines the material of which the images of the 
sorcerer shall be made, with the proper invocation 
for each. Tallow, bronze, dung(’), clay, bitumen, 
bitumen overlaid with plaster, clay oveilaid with 
tallow, and various woods are among the com- 
ponents prescribed. 

The third tablet begins with a description of the 
witch : 

4 The witch who roameth about the streets, 

Entering: the houses, 

Prowling about the towns, 

Going through the broad places ; 

She turneth backwards and forwards, 

She standeth in the street and turneth back the feet , 

In the market-square she lundercth passage , 

She snatcheth away the love of the well-favouinl man. 

She t&keth the fruit of the well-favoured maulen 
By her glance she cameth away her desire , 

She looketh upon a man and taketh away his love, 

She looketh upon a maiden and taketh awaj her fruit * 
After this description of the witch, the lie witched 
man is shown how to combat hei evil with vanous 
rituals. 

The fifth tablet begins with a similar description 
of the hostile wise- woman : 

4 The sorceress and witeh 
Sit In the shadow of the house-wall, 

They sit there working magic against me, 

And making figures of me 

Now I am sending against thee baltappan - plant and sesame, 
I will annul thy sorcery and turn back thy charms in thy 
mouth.* 

Enough has been quoted to show the methods 
used in this exceedingly primitive but wide-spread 
practice of wax-figure magic. 

In working any magic of this kind, it was of 
great advantage to have secured something belong- 
ing to the intended victim. The hrst tablet of the 
Malcln shows this clearly (131 IF.) . 

4 Those (witches) who have made images in my shape, 

Who have likened them unto my form, 

Who have taken of my spittle, plucked out my hair, 

Torn my garments, or gathered the cast-off dust of my feet, 
May the warrior Fire-god dissolve their spell * 

All these ingredients of a charm are so well 
known to anthropologists that it is unnecessary to 
quote parallel instances from either savage or 
civilized nations. 

From these incantations over waxen figures of a 
living man the transition to similar images made 
to lay a ghost is easy The principle is the same 

4 When a dead man appeareth unto a living man . ♦ thou 
shalt make [a figure) of clay, and write his name on the left 
side with a stylus Thou shalt put it in a gazelle’s horn and its 
face . . . and m the shade of a caper-bush or in the shade of 
a thorn-bush thou shalt dig a hole and bury it : and thou shalt 
say ... * ( PSBA xxvm 227) 

A ritual for the same is also prescribed in a 
tablet (K. 1293, Harper, Letters, 1900, no. 461) 
which begins : ‘ The figure of the dead man m 
clay.* There are other charms to avert the evil of 
leturning ghosts, which need not be quoted here 
( PSBA xxvni. 223 ff. ; Thompson, op. cit. p. 32 IF) 
Just in the same way the Babylonians believed 
that sorcery might break out m a house (WAI 
lv. 59. 1), and part of the charm against it runs as 
follows : 

4 Break the bonds of her who hath bewitched me. 

Bring to nought the m litterings of her who hath cast spells 
upon me, 

Turn her sorcery to wind. 

Her muttcrings to air , 

All that she hath done or wrought in magic 
May the wind carry away * 

May it bring her days to ruin and a broken heart, 

May it bring down her years to wretchedness and woe 1 
May she die, but let me recover * 

May her sorcery, her magic, her spells be loosed, 

By command of Ea, Samaft, Marduk, 

And the Princess Bfilit-ih.* 


(For the possible connexion of the remainder of this text with 
the Levitical 4 house in which leprosy breaks out,' see Thompson, 
op. ci t. p 187 ) 

Another ritual in connexion with buildings is 
that published by Weissbach (Bab. Mxscellen , 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 32 ff.) for the re-building of a 
temple when it nas fallen. 

We now come to what may be considered as 
amulots proper — objects with a prophylactic signi- 
ficance which are to be hung up in some exposed 
position or carried on the person. The most 
obvious are probably those with charms written 
upon them, so that there is no doubt as to their 
moaning ; and these have actually been found in 
the excavations of Assyrian sites. There are two 
such made of clay and inscribed with the legend of 
Ura, the plague-spirit, in the British Museum ; and 
these are pierced laterally in order that they may 
be hung up on the wall of a house (L. W. King, 
ZA xi. 50 ; for others, see Thompson, op. at. p. 85). 
In the Babylonian room of the British Museum is 
exhibited the upper half of a similar tablet in 
stone, piobably dating from the 7th cent. B.C , 
with two figures in relief. The one on the left is 
that of the well-known lion-headed spirit, with 
weapon upraised, while that on the light is some 
god. Above them in a separate register are the 
emblems of the moon, sun, and Venus, and ahead- 
dress (the symbol of Anu) (no. 1074-91899 ; on the 
head-dress being the symbol of Anu, see Frank, 
LSSt li. 2, 8). Another (Case II, No. 231) is a 
bronze plaque pierced for hanging up on a wall, 
with a rampant demon in relief. 

This is such a common form of exorcism In the East that 
only a few parallels need be quoted The Jews m Palestine 
hang up a paper written In cabalistic Hebrew, together with 
rue, garlic, and a piece of looking-glass (Mnsterman, Bibl. 
Worla , xxu. [1908] 249 , see also Srott Moncrieff, PSBA xxvii. 
[1905] 26, for a photograph of a Hebrew amulet of this nature 
from Morocco) In Asia Minor the writer was presented with 
one of two amulets written m Arabic on small scraps of paper 
and nailed to the doorpost of an inner chamber of a house ( 4 A 
Journey by some unmappod Routes of the Western Hittite 
Country,’ PSBA xxxil [1910]) 

From these hanging amulets it is no great 
distance to the little hgunnes of gods which nave 
been found buued under the thresholds of Assyrian 
alaces, and were obviously intended to guaid the 
uilding. Seveial of them are now m the British 
Museum (Bab. Room, nos. 996-1009 ; see the figure 
in G Smith, Assyrian Discoveries 1 , London, 1883, 
. 78). Another form of them, although exactly 
ow it was used is uncertain, is the bronze demon- 
figure (Bab. Room, no. 574) pictured on the 
frontispiece of Thompson’s Devils and Evil Spirits. 
This is a lion-headed human figure with the right 
arm raised ; the feet and right hand are missing, 
but there is no doubt that it is the same spirit as 
is portrayed on the stone amulet (no. 1074) men- 
tioned above. Now this same figure is found on 
the Nineveh sculptures and elsewhere (RA t new 
ser. xxxvni. [1879]; Frank, 'Babylonische Be- 
schworungsrehefs * [ LSSt ui. 3], cf. art. Disease ; 
King, Bab. Rel . r>. 39), where a pair of them are 
appai ently attaching each other. They have 
exactly tne same lion-heads and human bodies, 
and their feet are birds’ claws ; the upraised right 
hands brandish daggers, and the left hands, held 
close to the side, hold maces. It is possible that 
the two are intended to be in alliance against a 
common foe, only that the exigencies of Assyr. 
technique, which forbade a sculptor to lepresent 
any one full face, have compelled the artist to 
present them in this guise. At any rate, the 
reason for the presence of such a sculpture in the 
palace of Ashurbanipal seems to be much the same 
as that which induces the ordinary householder to 
hang up his little amulet near the door. It is 
naturally on a larger scale, but it serves the same 
purpose (for a long discussion of this scene, see 
Frank, LSSt lii. 3, 49 ff.). Indeed, the figures of 
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the winged bulls at the great gates are nothing 
more than protecting amulets, and they are 
described in tlie Assyr. texts as such (W AI li. 67, 
r. 29). 

Several demons or protecting spirits of this class 
are mentioned in the cuneiform tablets, and full 
directions for their position m the house are given 
in a ritual tablet published by Zimmorn ( Ritual - 
tafeln , Leipzig, 1901, p. 168 f.). 

From the inscribed nouse-amulets the transition 
is easy to uninscribed objects which have a magical 
virtue, such as the rue and garlic mentioned above. 
One of the Assyr. incantations against a demon 
shows the same precautions taken as in the 
Hebrew charm : 

Fleabane (?) on the lintel of the door I have hung, 

St. John's wort (?), caper (V), and wheat-eara 

On the latch I have hung ’ (Thompson, Devils , 1 . 137). 

Now, if the plant pir'u (which may be the 
Syriac per' a, ‘hypericum’) be really the St. John’s 
wort, this charm will be found to be the forerunner 
of many mediaeval superstitions. Frazer says 
(GB* iii. 334) that 

‘gathered on Midsummer Eve, or on Midsummer Pay before 
sunrise, the blossoms are hung on doorways and windows to 
preserve the house against thunder, witches, and evil spirits 
. . . During the Middle Ages the power which the plant 
notoriously possesses of banning devils won for it the name of 
fuga dcemonum ’ 

Frank, however ( LSSt iii. 3, 30-38), translates 
pir'u, ‘Schosslmg/ 

Another form of Assyr. house-amulet was the 
clay hst, many specimens of which have been 
found in excavating the palaces (11. M . Bah. Room, 
nos. 867-875), and they are presumably the origin 
of the hand which decorates the walls of the 
modern houses in the Fast (see the chapter on 
‘ Amulets * in Fossey’s La Magus assyr . pp. 
104-121). 

In the same way amulets were carried on the 
person among the ancient Assyrians. In the 
cuneiform senes written against the Labmtu 
(some kind of female demon who attacks children), 
the tablets actually pi escribe an incantation which 
is to be written on a stone and hung lonnd the 
neck of a child exposed to her malignity (W AI iv 
56, i. 1 ; Myhrman, ZA xvi. 155 ; for an instance 
of such an amulet, discovered in excavating, see 
Weisshach, Bab. Miscellen , p. 42). The Hehiews 
have similar charms : 

‘If thou wishe8fc to protect a young babe from an evil spirit 
and from the hoBt of Matyalath, write these angels on a tablet 
of gold m Assyrian writing (A shun) and carry it with thee, ! 
and thou needst not fear anj evil either from (for) a big man or 
a small child * (Caster, PSBA , 1900, p 340) 

Besides these written directions foi amulets, the 
graven sculptures of the Assyr, kings hear testi- 
mony to the importance attributed to these 
phylacteries. It is a common tiling to see the kings 
portrayed with a necklet to which are attached 
four or five pendants — clearly the sun, inoon, 
Venus, the levin bolt of Adad, and frequently the 
horned head-diess of Anu (e.g. B. M. Assyr. 
Tiansept, no. 847). The writer has seen worn 
round the neck of a Persian boy a circlet of silver 
strung with the crescent moon and two hands, 
which appear to be the lineal descendants of the 
thunderbolt of Adad. 

It is unnecessary to go deeper into the question 
of earrings, aimlets, etc., in this article. The 
Assyrian Kings woie both earrings and armlets; 
but whether tney did so because they still adhered 
to the savage idea of protection remains to bo 
proved. Nevertheless, on the upper arm above the 
elbow, where the Assyrians wore an armlet, the 
modern Hadendoa wears his leathern purse-amulet, 
containing its paper charm inscribed in Arabic. 
We may now pass to certain figurines other than 
those described above, which have been discovered 
from time to time in the excavation of Assyr. and 
Bab. rites. These are, for the most part, of clay, 


ami are either very crudely fashioned or turned 
out of moulds (see B. M. Babylonian Room, Wall 
Cases, 31-40). One of tho most fiequent is that of 
a naked female figure holding both hi easts. 
Anothei is that of a female figure holding a babe ; 
and tins appeals to he refened to ina<uneifoim 
tablet which gives a detailed description of several 
mythological beings (Thompson, Devils , n. 147 ; 
see Semitic Magic, 63) : 

* The head (has) a fillet and a horn . , ; 8he wears a head- 

ornament , she wears a fly (0 > she wears a veil , the fist of a 
man. She is girt about the loins, her breast is open , in her 
left arm she holds a babe sucking her breast, inclining towards 
her right arm. From her head to her loins tho body is that of 
a naked woman . from the loins to the solo of the foot scales 
like those of a snake are visible her navel is composed of a 
circlet. Her name is Nin-tu, a form of the goddess Mafe.* 

It is quite possible that both these weie used by 
barren women as votive ofieimgs or cliaims to 
obtain childien. 

Of a diflcient class are those fairly common clay 
heads of demons which are declined by FiatiK 
(Rev (VAssyi lol. \ n [1009] 1). They aic about ail 
inch or two high, of hideous aspect, and sometimes 
inscribed with a long incantation against some 
power of evil. Lastly, wo find what is apparently 
a wooden image piescubed, with appropriate ritual 
(Thompson, Devils , i. 197) 

‘Set alight, both in front and behind, a tamarisk bvldvpptl 
(image ?) of a fiend, whereon is inscribed tho name of En, with 
the all powerful incantation, tho Incantation of Eridu of Purifi- 
cation ’ 

See also art. Disease and Medicine (Assyr.- 
Bab. ). 

Litkrature — F Lenormant, La Maqie chez les Chaldfiens, 
Pans, 1871 (Eng tr , Chaldean Magic , London, 1878), A H. 
Sayce, llibbnt futures, London, 1K87, and Religions oj Ancient 
Egypt and Babylonia , I^ondon, 1902 , K L Tallqvist, Die 
assyr Beschworungsserte Maqlu , , Leipzig, 1895 , L W King, 
Bab Magic and Sorcery , London, 1896, and Bab Religion , 
London, 1900, H. Ziramem, Beitrdge zur Kenntms der bah 
Religion , Leipzig, 1896-1901 , C Fossey, La Mag ic assyr , 
Paris, 1902, M Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 
Boston, 1898 (Germ newed Religion Babyloniensund A ssynens, 
Giessen, 1902 ff ), R. C Thompson, Denis and Enl Spirits oj 
Babylonia, London, 1903-4, and Semitic Magic, London, PM)8 
R. Campbell Thompson 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Buddhist).— 
The use of charms and amulets (Skr. kavacha) is 
universal in Buddhist countries. The custom is 
most marked in the lands where pure Buddhism 
has degenerated mto Lamaism. 

Tn Noithern Buddhist countries almost every 
man, woman, and child constantly weais an amulet, 
or string of amulets, lound the neck, or on the 
breast. These amulets are generally ornamental 
receptacles, sometimes made of copper, wood, oi 
hone, but more frequently of silver, often artistic- 
ally embossed and jewelled with tuiquoise The 
shape of the amulet varies ; it may he square, cir- 
cular, or cmved Those which are curved round to 
a point are probably intended to repiesent tho leaf 
of the sacied fig-tree. These boxes aie the recep- 
tacles of a variety of charms — the supposed lelics 
of a saint, a few grains of wheat, a torn scrap of 
a sacred Jcataq , a picture, or a prayer foimulaiy. 
The amulet is a prized ornament as well as a 
trusted charm. The workmanship of those worn 
by the rich is frequently finished and artistic The 
turquoise, which is the only precious stone used 
for the ornamentation of tho amulet, is itself a 
charm. It is of the lucky colour, and is supposed 
to avert the evil eye. About a year after the hath 
of a child a religious ceremony is held, at which 
prayers are said for its happy life, and an amulet, 
consisting of a small hag, containing spells and 
charms against evil spirits and diseases, is sus- 
pended from its neck. Women of position m Tibet 
wear a chatelaine, depending fiom a small silver 
casket, which usually contains a charm or charms. 
When a Tibetan leaves his home to undertake a 
distant or difficult journey, or on business, a written 
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charm is not infrequently tied upon the sleeve of 
his coat, and this is not removed till after his safe 
return, or the satisfactory accomplishment of his 
purpose. 

As the person of the Northern Buddhist is pro- 
tected by chaims, so is his house. Near the door 
a prayer-pole is erected, or prayer-flags flutter on 
the roof ; juniper twigs are burnt in earthenware 
utensils, for demons are supposed to have a parti- 
cular objection to their smell, and consequently 
remain at a distance ; a collection of pieces of 
cloth, leaves, and sprigs of willow is prepared to 
attract the spirits of disease and prevent their 
crossing the threshold ; and a white and blue 
swastika , surmounted by sacred symbols, is drawn 
upon the doorway. In addition to these charms, 
which are regarded as efficacious in warding oil* 
evil from the Buddhist family, roughly printed 
prayer formularies, taken from blocks kept in the 
local monastery, are frequently pasted on the out- 
side of the door or the inner walls of the house. 

In Burma the tatuing of the body with mystical 
squares, cabalistic diagrams, and weird figures 
seems to lie regarded as an effectual charm 

The use of charms, by the priests, in Buddhist 
worship is common. The dorje is a part of the 
equipment of every monk in Tibet. It is the Skr. 
vajra , 01 thunderbolt. The original dorje is sup- 
posed to have fallen direct from Indra’s heaven, in 
the neighbourhood of Lhasa. The imitations aie 
made of bronze and other metals. They are used 
for exorcizing and driving away evil spirits, especi- 
ally in the performance or religious ceremonies and 
prayers. But they aie regarded as equally effi- 
cacious in warding off evils of all descriptions. 
The Bodhisattva Vajra-pfim, ‘ the subduer of evil 
spirits,’ is always represented with a dorje in his 
hand. The drubu , or prayer-bell, with its handle 
ornamented with mystic symbols, is used in wor- 
ship, with the twofold object of attracting the 
attention of good spirits and Lightening away 
evil ones. The prayer-jlaqs , which wave outside 
every Buddhist monastery and almost every house, 
are inscribed with various prayei formularies, to- 
gether with figures of the ‘flying horse ’ = Lungta 
(strictly rLun-rta = ‘wind - horse’), and other 
symbols, e.a. the Norbu gem, or ‘wishing stone.’ 
Some flags bear the repiesentation of an animal at 
each corner — the tiger, lion, eagle, and dragon. 
The prayer-flags are, in most cases, regarded by 
the peasantry as charms to protect the village from 
malicious ghosts and demons, who are believed to 
haunt the atmosphere and swarm everywhere. 
The sacred drum f shaped like two hemispheres 
joined on their convex sides and encircled by 
cowrie shells, is also used to frighten away evil 
spirits, who are regarded as disliking noises of all 
kinds. The drum is sounded by means of buttons 
attached to two pendulous strips of leather. 

The phurbu, or nail, is another weapon used by 
the lamas against demons. It is generally made of 
wood. In form it is wedge-shaped and triangular, 
eight or ten inches long, with the thin end sharp- 
pointed, and the broad end surmounted with a head. 
This weapon is sometimes made of cardboard, and 
inscribed with mystical sentences, which usually 
end with the syllables hum phat , the potency of 
Avhich, in scaring evil demons, is irresistible. The 
most efficacious phurbus are inscribed with mystic 
syllables and words composed by either the Dalai 
Lama or the Panchen Lama. 

Prayer, among Northern Buddhists, is regarded 
in common practice as an effective charm, and is 
generally used as such. 

The mam , or jewel prayer, ‘ ommanipadme hum? 
is depended upon as the first and greatest of all 
charms. Every Tibetan believes that ‘ it is the 
panacea for all evil, a compendium of all know- 


ledge, a treasury of all wisdom, a summary of all 
religion’ (Monier-Wilhams, Buddhism , 1889, p. 
373). The meaning of the sacred syllables is not 
understood, but, even as their repetition is believed 
to secure blessing, so it will also thwart evil. In 
like manner, the use of the manual prayer-wheel, 
the setting in motion of the prayer- wheels which 
line the walls leading to the temple-doors, and the 
turning of the large cylindrical prayer-wheel which 
is to be found in most shrines are popularly re- 
garded as useful charms. 

In Lilhul harvest operations, the 108 volumes of 
the Buddhist encyclopaedia are used as a chaim, 
being carried over the fields by women before the 
crops are sown, to drive evil spirits away. When 
the grain sprouts, pencil cedar-wood is put in the 
ground and burnt, to charm away another demon 
and ensure each grain springing up with many ears. 

The great Tibetan wora, the Kah-gyur , the 
sacred book of the Mahay ana, or Great Vehicle, 
contains a repository of charms, etc. In the Gyut 
(Tib. rgyud, Skr. tantra ), the last division of the 
Kah-gyur , which is devoted to mystic theology, 
there are descriptions of several gods and goddesses, 
with instructions for preparing the mandalas , oi 
circles, for their reception ; offerings or sacnfices 
for obtaining their favour ; prayers, hymns, and 
charms addressed to them The virtue of the 
various mantras is far-reaching, as the headings 
show : for obtaining any kind of specified pio 
snerity; for assuaging specific diseases; for securing 
abundance ; for obtaining security from robbers ; 
for protection from file, water, poison, weapons, 
enemies, famine, untimely death, lightning, earth 
quakes, and hail ; and from all sorts of demons and 
evil spirits. The required qualities of a teacher who 
may officiate at tantrdca ceremonies are detailed : 
there is also a description of ten several substances 
to be used m the sacrifices, such as flowers, in 
censes, perfumes, lights or lamps ; together with 
the periods, by day or night, when the various 
ceremonies aie effective. 

Throughout the Northern Buddhist woild it is 
believed that, byviitue of some charm, every evil 
being may be successfully resisted and every evil 
averted. 

Literature — L. A Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet^ 
London, 1895 ; Monier-Wilhams, Buddhism . London, 18H9 
Perceval Landon, Lhasa , l^ondon, 1905, C A Sherring", 
Western Tibet, London, 1906, J E. Duncan, A Summer RuL 
through Western Tibet , London, 1906, S C. Das, Journey 
to Lhasa and Central Tibet , new ed., London, 1904; Ehai 
Kawaguchi, Three Years in Tibet , Madras, 1909; JRAS s 

voi id j. h. Bateson. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Celtic) —Most 
of the magical acts perform ed by the Druids, oi 
other wielders of magic among the Celts, were 
accompanied by chaims, spells, or incantations— 
usually in poetic form. Their power lay in the 
magical virtue of the spoken word, or, in the case 
of spells for healing, in recounting a miracle oi 
healing, in the hope that the action would now be 
repeated by virtue of mimetic magic. The Irish 
filtd , or poets, had to learn traditional incantations 
(O’Curry, MS Materials , Dublin, 1861, p. 240), and 
many or the verses which Ccesar (de Bell. Gall. vr. 
14) says the Druids would not commit to writing 
were doubtless of a similar nature. 

The earliest Celtic document bearing on Celtic 
paganism — a MS preserved m the monastery oi 
St. Gall and dating from the 8th or 9th cent. — 
contains spells appealing to the ‘ science of 
Goibniu ’ to preserve butter, and to ‘ the healing 
which Dianceclit left’ to give health (Zimmer, 
Gloss. Hib , 1881, p. 271 ; sec also Zeuss, Gramm . 
Grlt.\ 1871, p. 949). Thus the pagan gods were 
still appealed to in the charms used by Christian 
Celts In later times the charms which are still 
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in use appealed no longer to the old gods but to the 
Persons of the Trinity, to the Virgin, 01 to the 
Baints, but they are quite as much magical incanta- 
tions as prayers, and they apply to every action of 
life, while they bear a close resemblance to Etruscan 
and Babylonian spells winch can hardly be acci- 
dental (cf. any collection of Celtic spells with those 
given in Leland, Etruscan Roman Remains , 1892 ; 
and Lenounant, Maaie chez les ChaltUens , 1874). 
Probably such spells passed from country to 
countiy in veiy early times, the appeal being 
made m each country to the native divinities. 
After the introduction of Christianity, relics of the 
saints, hymns composed by them or m their honour, 
and the Gospels weie also used as charms (Joyce, 
Social Hist . of Ancient Ireland , 1903, i. 247 f., 
382-386). 

All Druidic utes of magic described in the sagas 
were accompanied by spells, e g. control of the 
elements, transformation, discovery of hidden per- 
sons or things, etc. Builds accompanied each 
army to discomfit the enemy, or to bring strength 
to th eir fnends by means of the spells utteied by 
them. The Druids could also remove barrenness 
through spells and incantations ; they could heal 
deadly wounds, or raise the dead to hfo{ Windisch- 
Stokes, Ir. Texts, 1880-1905, i. 127, in. 393, iv.a 
242, 245, Tdm Bd , 5484 ; Leahy, Heroic Romances 
of Ireland , 1906, i. 137 ; Kennedy, Legendary 
Fictions , 1866, p. 301). Women also used power- 
ful spells among the Celts, and were m consequence 
much dreaded The ‘ spells of women * were leal ed 
even by St. Patrick, as they had been in eailiei 
times by the pagan Celts ( Ir . Texts, i. 56 ; d’Aibois 
de Jubainville, Cours de litHrature celtique, v. 
387), while in modern survivals in Celtic aieas it is 
mainly women who make use of charms and spells. 
In repeating a spell oi charm a certain posture was 
adopted — standing on one leg, with one aim out- 
sketched and one eye closed (see Celts, xiii. 5) 
The reason of this posture is unknown ; possibly 
it was intended to concentrate the magical force, 
while the outstretched arm would point to the 
person oi thing over whom the charm was 
repeated. 

The continuance of the belief in the power of 
spells down to modem times in ruial Celtic aieas 
isono of the most maiked examples of the survival 
of Celtic paganism. Usually they are known only 
to certain persons, and aie carefully handed down 
from generation to gcneiation, sometimes from 
malo to female, and from female to male They 
aie used to heal diseases (sometimes the disease 
itself being personified), to cause feitihty, to bung 
good luck, or a blessing ; or, in the case of daiker 
magic, such as was practised by witches, to cause 
death or disease, or to transfer the propel ty of 
others to the reciter (Sauv6, RCel vi 67 11 ; 
Celtic Magazine , xii. 38 ; Camden, Britannia 2 , 
1806, iv. 488; Cainnchael, Cannina Gaddaa, 
1900, ii. 2-21, 124, Joyce, op. cit. l. 629-632) 
See also Bauds (Irish). 

A great many kinds of amulets were used by the 
Celts. If the wheel carried by the statues of the 
Celtic god with the wheel be taken as a symbol of 
the sun or the sun-god, then it is piobablc that tiie 
numerous small disks or wheels of metal, clay, or 
w r ood, found in Gaul and Britain, weie piotective 
amulets, bunging the wearer under the care of the 
god. A stele found at Metz in 1749 represents a 
person with a necklace to which is attached such 
an amulet In other cases they appear as votive 
offerings to a river-god, many of them having been 
found in river-beds or fords (Gaidoz, Le Dieu 

? raulois du soleil, Paris, 1886, p. 60) Other amu- 
ets — white marble balls, quartz pebbles, models 
of the tooth of the wild boar (a Neolithic amulot), 
and pieces of amber — have been found buried with 


the dead, probably as piotective amulets (RA L 
[1873] 227 ; Greenwell, British Barrow 1877, p* 
165 ; Elton, Origins of English History, 1882, p. 60 ; 
Renel, Religions de la Gaule avant le Christian - 
isme, 1906, pp. 95 f., 194 f.) Phallic amulets were 
also worn, perhaps as a protection against the evil 
eye (Reinach, Bronzes figures de la Gaul lovuime , 
Paris, 1900, p. 362). Puny speaks of the Celtic 
belief m the magical virtues of coral, either worn 
as an amulet, or taken in powder as a medicine , 
and archaeological research has shown that the 
Celts, during a limited period of then history, 
placed coial on weapons and utensils, apparently 
as an amulet (Pliny, HN xxxii 2, 24 ; RCel xx. 
13 IT.). Pliny also describes the method of obtain- 
ing the ‘serpent’s egg/ formed from the foam pro- 
duced by many serpents twining about each other 
and thrown into the air. The seeker had to catch 
it in his cloak befoie it fell, and flee to a running 
stream, beyond which the serpents could not pursue 
him Sucn an egg was believed to cause its owner 
to gain lawsuits, or obtain access to kings. A 
Roman citizen was put to death in the reign of 
Claudius for bringing such a Druidic talisman into 
court. This egg was piobably some kind of fossil, 
and was doubtless connected with the cult of the 
serpent, while some old myth of an egg produced 
by divine serpents may have been made use of to 
account for its foiination (Pliny, HN xx lx. 3, 54; 
12, 52; see Celts, x.). Rings or beads of glass, 
such as are found m tumuli, etc., are still popularly 
believed in Wales and Cornwall to have been 
formed by serpents m much the same way as in 
Pliny’s description. They are called glam naidr , 
or 4 serpent’s glass/ ami aie believed to have 
magical virtues, especially against snake -bite. 
This vntue is also ci edited to stone rings (genei- 
ally old spindle whorls) m the Scottish Highlands 
(Hoare, Modern Wiltshire, 1822, p 56; Bland, 
Popular Antiquities , 1870, in. 246, 315), while 
‘ healing stoneb ’ both for man and beast are to be 
found m Ireland and in Scotland alike (Joyce, op . 
cit. l. G28f.). Many little figures of the boar, the 
horse, the bull, with a ling for suspending them 
from a necklet, have been found, and weie amulets 
or images of these divine anunalb (Reinach, op. cit. 
pp. 286, 289). 

Litkratukk — Tina has been cited throughout the article 

J. A MacCulloch. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Clnistian) — x. 
Historical survey. — Christianity came as a leligion 
of the spmt into a world given over to superstition 
and magic To these Christianity set itself in 
strong opposition, expelling with mesistible power 
the illusions under which the leligion of Nature 
had held men’s minds in bondage. Ac 19 18 relates 
that, as the result of St Paul’s missionaiy preach- 
ing m Ephesus, magical books to the value of fifty 
thousand pieces of silver were publicly burnt ; and 
it would be wiong to suppose that, while burning 
the l»ooks, the people retamed their belief in magic. 
Ancient Chustian pleaching went the other way 
to work, and dealt with thoughts first, and things 
afterwards. Tins temper lasted long. The more 
the Christians felt themselves mspned by the Holy 
Spirit and gifted with miraculous poweis, the less 
willing or able were they to believe m the magical 
power of lifeless things The belief is mentioned 
in ancient Clnistian liteiatuie only to be attacked 
as an eiror of heathendom, especially Phrygian 
and Celtic (Gal 5 20 <papfj.aK€ia, cf 3 1 fiaaKalvew ; 
Ihdache ii. 2, lii 4, v 1 ; Justm, Apol. l 14; 
and, still Jatei, Ongen, Put Arehon, II. xi. 5; 
Euseb. I) cm Evanq in 6, 9 f ; cf 2 K 21 6 , 2 Ch 
33*, Asc. Is 2 6 ) it is fiom the pen of a Christian 
(Hippolytus, Ref ut iv.) that we have the most 
powerful refutation of the aitifices of astrology 
and magic , and Apulcius found more than ins 
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match in Augustine (de Civ. Dei , vin. 16-22). Not 
until later times did belief in magic find its way 
into Catholic communities and gain the recognition 
of the Church herself. 

Nevertheless the Christians had always lived under the sus- 
picion of practising forbidden magic rites (*o*ofroi<fr, 1 P 4*G ; 
* superstitio maleflca,' Suet. Nero. Id) This they inherited from 
Judaism. Pliny did not succeed in proving anything of the kind 
against them ; but yet in Hadrian’s rescript to Servian (as given 
by Vopiscus, ch, 8) we find Christian elders associated with 
rulers of the Jewish synagogues and Samaritans as mathematici , 
haruegiccs, aliptce As a matter of fact, there weie among the 
Christians, and especlallj among the Gnostics of Egypt, zealous 
devotees of magic What we know of Gnostic worship, with its 
Incomprehensible formula, its use of strange objects, and its 
insistence on ceremonial correctness, shows afhrntj with magical 
practices Forms of conjuration and amulets have come down 
to us whose origin is undoubtedly Gnostic , and Origen turned 
upon the Gnostics the accusations of magic brought against 
the Christians by Celsus (vi 21-40) But it \\as not con- 
fined to the Gnostics It must be admitted that the Catholic 
Church was not quite free froiqthe taint On the walls of the 
catacombs, Jesus Himself is depicted holding a magic wand, 
though the theologians lay stress upon the absence of all magical 
means from His miracles (e a ArnobiuSj adv Gent, i 4b f \CsEL 
iv 28 f ]) The antithesis between Divine and demoniacal is 
clearly shown in the apocryphal accounts of the contest be- 
tween Simon Peter and Simon Magus — the magician kills, the 
Apostle makes alive ; but otherwise the means employed are the 
same (cf. Joh Malalas, Chron p 252, ed Bonnet , Georg Mon. 

S . 800, ed. de Boor) To the questions of a Christian every 
emon must give an answer (Tort Apol 22, 23) , even the 
breath of a Christian was enough to Btay the workmg of a 
heathen charm (Dionys Alex. , ap Euseb vn. 10. 4) 

Three things render difficult an exact estimate 
of the dissemination of this superstition among 
Christians in the earliest tunes: (1) Christian 
literature is nearly silent ; (2) objects cannot be 
dated with certainty : and (3) Divine names of 
Jewish and Christian charactei were used also by 
heathen magicians 

With the 4th cent, magical belief began to take 
a firmer hold within the Church, although synods 
(e.g. Elvira[A.D. 300 or 313’], can. 6 ; Ancyia [A D 
316], can. 24 ; Laodicea [c. 300], can. 34-36) and 
the great leaders of theology continued to protest 
against the adoption of superstitious means m sick- 
ness or for the recovery of lost articles Chry- 
sostom is especially emphatic (see adv Judceos , 
horn, vm 5 [P6r xlvm. 935], ad Pop Antioch . , hom 
xix. 4 [ib xhx. 196], ad Ilium. Catech n. 5 [ib. 
xlix. 239], hom. in 1 Co 7 a [ib. li 216], m Ps 9, 
ch. 7 [ib lv. 132], m Joh, hom, xxxvn , lv. [ib 
lix. 207, 301], in 1 Cor hom. xn. 8 [ib. lxi. 105], m 
Gal. com. i 7 [ib. lxi. 623], in Col. hom vm. 5 
[ib. Ixii. 358], tn 1 Thcss. Jjom. ni. 5 [ib. 412] Of 
Western pieacheis cf pseudo- Augustine (Ca?sanus 
of Arles (’), Nn mo 168 3,265 5, 278 279 4f [PL 
xxxix.]; cf Caspar! m ZDA x\v. [1881] 314-316, 
and KirehctihiU. Anecdota , i. [1883] 193-212, 213- 
224) ; Mai tin of Bracara (Correctio rusticorum i ed 
Caspari, 1883 , see also the Capitula of Martin of 
Bracara m p/vcxxx. 575 fl.]); Pirminius(>ScarayMUfs, 
22 [PL lxxxix ; cf Caspari , KirchcnJi i st Anecdota , 
151-192], Vita S. Elufii, n 15 [PL lxxxvn 528, ed 
Krusch, Mon. Germ Hist. Scr rer. Mcrov iv, 
705,753]; Nurnberger, Aus dn litter Jhnterlas'scn- 
schaft des hi. Bonifatius , 1888, p. 43) But their 
protests assumed the reality of the wonders of magic, 
condemning them only as ungodly and devilish 
(cf. Aug. de Civ . Dei , xxi. 6, de Tmn. m 7, 12), 
and supposed the existence of a higher form of 
magic that was Divine. After the rise of martyi- 
worship and the Invention of the Holy Cross, the 
Church possessed a number of sacred objects from 
which protection and all blessings might be ex- 
pected. This belief flourished extraordinarily from 
the 6th to the 8th century. Pope Gregoiy the 
Great furthered it with Ins example and sanctioned 
it with his authority ; for F ranee, Gregory of 
Tours is typical. And it was fuither advanced 
through the incursions into the Roman Empire of 
the barbanans, whose Chnstiamty had not pene- 
tiated beneath the siuface. The Frankish synods 


and the Anglo-Saxon hbri poenitentiales (collected 
by Wasserschleben, 1851, and by H. J. Schmitz, 
1883) had to lay heavier and heavier ecclesiastical 
penalties on proscubed heathen uses. Under 
Charlemagne the matter was taken in hand by 
the State (cf. Capitularia regum Franc. , ed. 
Boretius [Mon. Germ, hist.], i. 25, 45, ii. 44). A 
collection of all these decrees is given by Bui chard 
of Womis (Decret. lib. x. [PL cxl. 831-854]). But 
the clergy themselves lent support to the practice, 
and similai usages, but thinly cloaked in Christian 
and ecclesiastical guise, were embraced even by 
bishops. The moie rationalistic tendencies of the 
iconoclasts in the Byzantine Empue and of in- 
dividual theologians like Agobard of Lyons or 
Claudius of Turin in the West were quickly and 
effectively suppressed. 

In the Middle Ages, Euiope presents a spectacle 
similar to ancient Rome As thero magic was 
nominally forbidden, and yet flourished, and in 
many ways leeeived even official recognition, so 
here it is possible to point to a whole senes of 
civic and ecclesiastical prohibitions (e.g. Cod. Just 
lib. lx. tit. 18 ; Deer. Grat. u. ch. 26, qu. 5), which 
serve only to prove the opposite of that which one 
would gladly conclude from them. They show not 
that there was no magic, but that magic was sus- 
piciously rife, and in ceitam foims oven sanctioned. 
The few enlightened spints that arose appear only 
as isolated figures, and the two forms of magic — 
that winch the Church sanctioned, and that which 
it proscribed — continued to increase side by side. 
Contact with the East and the Crusades strength- 
ened the inclination towaids the use of protective 
and remedial charms. In connexion with the 
suppression of the Albigensian and Waldensian 
heiesies the Inquisition dovoloped an unbounded 
activity against black magic, which, however, only 
led to the firmer establishment of that sinister 
superstition. 

In the 15th and 16th cents., while enlighten- 
ment and culture spread more and more among 
the upper classes oi society, the Renaissance ad- 
vancing from Italy brought in its tiain new forms 
of superstition. The same Humanism which 
sought to free itself from the supeistitions of the 
despised monks turned with unstinted admiration 
to the ancient modes of thought, and gave a new 
life to astrology and all the practices that accom- 
pany it. In opposition to this, the Refonnation, 
taking its stand upon Apostolic Christianity, and 
lestuig everything upon the spiritual power of the 
living Word, .sought to put away superstitious 
inclinations fiom the hearts of the people This 
did not happen all at once. Luther himself was 
as convinced as any theologian of the Middle Ages 
of the power of the devil, and he shared many 
monastic beliefs which his Humanistic friends had 
already rejected. But he lecognized no counter- 
charm save faith and prayer ; and with him, above 
all men, it is deal that these notions of the Middle 
Ages were nothing but suivivals. All Churches 
alike have joined m the peiseeution of witches ; 
but it is easy to see how the Piotestant conception 
of religion, with its insistence upon the woid of 
God on the one hand and upon faith on the other, 
left ever less and less room for superstitions. 
Calvinism succeeded peihaps better than Luther- 
anism. Everywhere, however, the conservative 
mind of the peasants held tenaciously to the 
expedients of magic, and even modern enlighten- 
ment has not been able completely to eradicate 
them. 

2 Underlying ideas. — The basis of magical 
practice is a conception Of the world which thinks 
of eveiy thing as animate, and therefore as a vessel 
of some spmtually operating power. Those opeia- 
tions are not supposed to be psychological or ethical. 
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but essentially physical. The modern conception of 
electro-magnetic influence alibi ds the best analogy. 
We may call it ‘ Panpsychism ’ — a form of Animism 
as far lemoved from the belief in an omnipotent, 
all-working God as it is from the physical point of 
view of the ancient philosophy of nature, or of 
modern natural science. Among the Jews of the 
restoration, still under Persian influence, and the 
Greek philosophers of the Hellenistic age, this 
primitive conception took the form of an extra- 
ordinarily extensive belief in angels and demons. 
The object originally thought of as the souice of 
power became only a vessel and an instrument m 
the hand of a powerfully operating peisonality. 
The derivative nature of tins belief appears in the 
purely accidental association between the two. Tt 
is true that an affinity is asserted between certain 
good or evil spirits and certain objects, formulae, 
or ceremonies ; but not only has every spiiit many 
different instruments of power at his disposal, but 
the same instrument serves many different spirits. 
As in religion, so lie;*e we note a tendency to some- 
thing like henodeemonism : at a given moment 
man is concerned with but one spa it whose power 
he wishes to repel or to win for lumself. At the 
same tune there appears a division into good and 
bad, benevolent and harmful, spirits, into angels 
and demons. The whole use of charms rests upon 
belief in the superior power of the former ; a few 
forms of magic only have tlieir origin in an opposite 
belief (black magic) 

The Neo-Platomsts, especially Iamblichus, had 
already systematized these popular notions, and 
had attempted to justify tliem philosophically. 
Christian theology adopted their theories, while 
far more eager than they to reconcile the whole 
angelology and demonology with monotheistic 
views (Job. Damasc. de Fide Orth 11 . 4). On the 
one hand, demonstrations were ofleied to piove the 
existence of an mward connexion between every 
spirit and a definite object or formula ; the name, 
picture, or symbol is not merely a human folia of 
expression, but possesses an objective value as a 
form of manifestation m which the spirit is wholly 
or partially opei alive. Christian theology sought 
support foi these theories in the great thought of 
the Incarnation of God. If the greatest of all 
powers, Omnipotence itself, was manifested to our 
sense in human shape, could not the lower powers 
similaily become incarnate, and embody themselves 
in men, or even in lower forms? Next to the 
urelv spiritual beings stand the saints (q v ), 
ouna through their own past life to the woild of 
sense, who have left behind them in the shape of 
relics (^.v.) vessels of their spiritual power On 
the other hand, all possible emphasis is laid upon 
the sovereign freedom of the will of God, whose 
command or permission alone renders possible any 
exercise of power (Lactantius, Inst . Div. u 14, 15 ; 
Aug. de Dwmatione Daemonum [ CSEL xli 597- 
618 ], de Civ Dei, xii. 25, de Tnn in 8, 13 ; pseudo- 
Aug. Sei'mo 278. 4 [PL xxxix 2270]). 

Tliis is the teaching of the Greek theologians, 
as well as of the Latins (cf. John of Damascus, 
and Thomas Aquinas, Summa , ii. 2, qu. 91-96, 
qnodlib. xi. 10). We cannot make these gieat 
theologians responsible for all the writings that 
bear their names ; to such names as Giegonus 
Thaumaturgus and Albertus Magnus a whole 
literature of magic has been attached. Leo the 
Wise, whose Novella lxv. outdoes all earlioi State 
ordinances against magic, became m popular 
rumour himself an aich-magician, and the like 
happened with Pope Sylvester (Ueibert). In the 
Middle Ages any serious student of mathematical 
or scientific problems— like Roger Bacon or Ray- 
mond Lull — gained tins leputation at once But 
Magic could yet appeal with some right to the 


theologians whose theories had been made her 
justification. IIow difficult was the position of 
the ecclesiastical theology — compelled to admit 
the underlying theories of magic, and yet un- 
willing to sanction the practice — appears most 
clearly in the writings of Gerson. The Church 
herself made war, under the title of magic, sorcery, 
and witchcraft, only upon that pait of the whole 
phenomenon whose methods and aims were outside 
ecclesiastical control, and weie suspected of con- 
nexion with heresy — Mamcluean, Albigensian, or 
Catharian. The general principles aie laid down 
in the Papal bulls (Gregory IX , Vox in Rama, 
A.D. 1233 ; Innocent VIII , Summis desiderantc v, 
A.D. 1484, Bullanum Romanian [1743], in. 3 191 
[Mirbt, Quellen zur Gcsch. des Papsttums , 1895, 
p. 105]; Alexander VI, 1494; Julius II., 1507; 
Leo X., 1521 ; Hadrian VI., 1523, Pius IV., 1561), 
and detailed directions are given m the Dnec- 
torium mquxsitorum of the Spanish Grand In- 
quisitor, Nicolaus Aymericus (1358) (1376 v ), and in 
the famous Malleus male ficor uni (composed A.D 
1487 by Kramer and Spiengci, and punted at 
Cologne, 1489, 1494, 1496, 1511, 1520, etc , best ed 
in 4 vols., Lyons, 1669, Germ tr. by J. W. R. 
Schmidt, 1906) ; and m the works of the Jesuits 
M Delno (Disquisitionum Magiearum libri vi. t 
1606) and P. Bmsfeld (Tractatus de eonfessionibus 
malejteorum et sag arum, 1591). 

We must not, of course, piesumo that men con- 
sciously entertained these undei lying ideas, or 
that they were acquainted with the philosophical 
and theological theories about them. Chaims are 
applied by ancient custom no less (indeed, perhaps 
more) generally by those who do not understand 
their meaning Incomprehensibility and n ration- 
ality are often important factors m their use It 
frequently happens that the original meaning of a 
charm disappears altogether, and enlightened times 
subject everything to an ingenious rationalization ; 
yet the use of ohaims and their application remain 
as before, and at any time the original meaning 
may be xevived. 

Tatumg, for example, had undoubtedly at first a magical, 
prophj lactic import, and it is possible that this import is 
retained m the piattue of tatuiiig with leligious marks which 
is still found among the Cluistian peoples of Italy and Bosnia 
But among modern sailors it survives onl\ as a meaningless 
convention, a kind of ornament, as is at once obvious from the 
subjects chosen A horse’s head on a stable, a pair of antlers 
on a ranger’s house, are in Germany at the present day common 
symbolic ornaments pointing to the nature of the building In 
former times horses’ skulls were highly valued among the 
Germans as defensive charms — a use against whith, on account 
of its connexion with heathen sacrifices, the Church waged 
energetic warfare So, too, among the Greeks ox-skulls were 
originally a charm which later on developed into the so called 
bit cranium-ornament we do not know what is the meaning of 
the numerous ox-skulls found to-day tn villages of Asia Minor 
(see H Rott, KUinasxat Denkmaler , 1908, p 82 , and art 
/Eukan Religion) 

Undei these circumstances it is often diflicult to 
fix the boundary between charms and ornaments 
or curiosities What appears at hist sight to he 
merely a decoration may haie significance foi its 
weaicr as a means of pioteetion. At the piesent 
time there is an inclination to give exaggerated 
lecogmtion to this fact, and to attribute to e\ery 
possible object a magical cliaractei and pui pose, 
of which very likely neither its makei noi its 
possessor has ever dreamed We must remember 
that in this province, as evciy where, nothing is 
stationary oi universal; nor is the path of human 
progress a stiaight line leading evm upwards from 
superstition to enlightenment, hut a toituous load 
that sinks as often as it Moieovei, atone 

and the same time, difleient communities m a 
nation — the country-folk and the town-dwellers — 
as well as difleient classes— the educated and the 
uneducated— think veiy difleiently upon the sub- 
ject Remeniliei mg this, w r e cannot be too cautious 
in oui conclusions. 
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3 * Terminology and classification of charms,— 
Even in ancient times the Egyptians had organ- 
ized the science of charms into a coniplete system 
(see Wallace Budge, Egyptian Mxigic 1 , 1901). 
Celsus {ap : Orig. vi. 39) incidentally enumerates 
the following as practised and taught by Chris- 
tians : Kadappoits, if Xvrrjplovs <pdds f 1) air otto/itI/xo us 

(pUt 'ds, i) KtOjTOUS , 1) datJULOvloUS O’XyjU'CLTtO’/JLOlJS, i<fd*t)TUV, 

4 dpidfiuv, f) Xl$uv t <pvTuv t i) pi£uv, sal 6\us Travro- 
dav uv xPVfAATw vavTota d\e£t<t>dp/xaKa, and, further, 
fiifiXla fidpfiapa y $atfx6vut' dvdfxa ra txovra Kal repardas . 
Augustine (de Doctr . Christ II. xx. 30) mentions 
as 4 moliinina magi car urn artium 9 : ( 1 ) aiuspicum 
et augurum libri ; ( 2 ) ligaturae atque remedia, 
sive in praecantatiombus, sive in quibusdam notis 
quas charac teres vocant, sive m quibusquo rebus 
suspendendis atque llligandis, vel etiam aptandis 
quodammodo. This terminology is based paitly 
upon the objects employed as charms, partly upon 
the manner of their application, and partly upon 
the purpose. These different bases of classification 
are seldom distinguished ; we often find as parallel 
species <pvXaKT7jpia y TreptaTrra, iirydal, x a P aKr VP € ^t irim 
cantationes , hqaturae y rcmedia , phylacteria y char - 
acteres , succim , herbae . Generic names are: ra 
irepUpya ( e.g Ac 19 19 ; Iren. I. xxiv. 6 ), /xayda f 
magia t payya vda t yorjrdaf <papjiaKcia. (Aceouhng 
to Suidas, pi ayda is distinguished as the invocation 
of good spirits for beneficial purposes, yoyrda as 
the conjuration of the dead, tpapjaasela as the ad- 
ministration of magical potions. This conti adicts 
Bingham’s [vn. 25] definition of payela as harmful 
magic — veneficium and malejicium — and of mean - 
tamentum os the use of salutary charms. ) All these 
terms deal only with active or ( working ’ magic, 
in distinction from the various methods of inquiry 
into the future — passive or ‘ seeing 5 magic ( pavrda , 
divmatio). The latter plays the greater part— see 
the list of heathen pavrdai (to winch the corre- 
sponding list of paydai is unfortunately lacking) 
in Josephus Chust Hypotnnebticon , 144 [PG cvi. 
160) ; the list, which Isidore of Seville, Etymol . 
vui. 9 [PL lxxxu. 310], draws up from Augustine 
(de Doctr. Christ n. 21, de Civ . Dei r vn. 35, xxi. 
8 ), Jerome (m Dan. 2 2 [PL xxv 521]), and Lac- 
tantius (Div. Inst . n. 17 [PZvi. 336]), — cf. Itabanus 
Maurus [PL cx. 1095],— and the Indiculus Super - 
stitionum et jpagamarum from Vat . Pal. 577 (last 
published by Boretius, Capit. reg Franc . [MOD l. 
222 f.], and commented upon by Ilefele, Concilien- 
gesch . a ill. 505-511, and Saupe, m Progi amm des 
8tadtxschcn Rcalgymnasiums zu Leipzig , 1891), con- 
fuse the two foims (see ait Divination). 

Magic is nowadays mostly divided into ‘ white ’ 
and * black,’ according as the help of good or of 
evil spirits is called in. This distinction generally 
coincides with that between the ends desned — 
help or harm, defence or offence Others define 
white magie as supernatuial woilung on another’s 
behalf, and black as that for one’s own good. 
Schanz gives a more modern sounding definition 
(but cf. Aug de Doctr . Chrut. n ), dividing magic 
into natuial and artificial — the one haiinless 
(white), the other harmful (black), and passing, 
with the aid of demoniacal powers, beyond the 
natural. Kiese wetter (li. 701) piopounds a difiei- 
ent distinction : white magic is a development of 
the intuitive faculties, with the object of attaimug 
the mystic Kenosis ; natural magic is the applica- 
tion or rudimentary physical and chemical know- 
ledge ; black magic is witchcraft ; and theuigy is 
the raising of spirits, including necromancy and 
invocation of the devil. 

4 . Purposes.— A. Defensive cuarms.—(\) 
Prophylactic . — The most lmpoi (ant and commonest 
purpose of charms is that of averting evil, to 
which the class name of ‘ apotropaeic* is given 
by modem scliolais. This appeals in the names 


for charms — <t>uXaKri}piov (also 0 uXa#cr 6 v among the 
Byzantines), which in Latin is' either transcribed 
as phylactenum or translated by servatomum (see 
Suicer and Ducange, also Loewe-Goetz, Corp . 
Gloss . vii. 86 ). Amuletum has the same meaning. 
This word has no connexion with the Arabic, 
either with hamala , ‘ to wear ’ (von Hammer), or 
with hamad , ‘swoid-belt’ (Dozy; against this 
see Gildemeister, ZD MG xxxvin. 1401!.), but is 
genuine Latin. So comparatively early a writer 
as Varro (Rer. divm. bk. xiii. art. Chansius, 
Gramm. 105, 9, ed. Keil) cannot explam it ; Pliny 
uses it frequently (xxin. 20 , xxv. 116, xxvin. 
38, xxix. 66 , 83, xxx. 82, 138, xxxvii. 51, 117), 
and always in the sense of a protective or de- 
fensive object, of whatever kina. According to 
the glosses, it is derived from amohmentum (Cosp. 
Gloss vi. 63, 65 ; cf. also Walde, Etymolog. 
Woitcrb.y 27). The Greeks speak continually of 
dXcfTjT^ptos, dXcijlxaKos, d\e(i/3tXcp.yos, dXe(i<pdppaKos. 

The evils to be averted are all possible liarmful 
influences, especially that of the evil eye (jSa<rxaida, 
fascmatio — hence xpo/W/caida), and further de- 
moniacal possession, fever, illness of all kinds, 
wounds, sudden death, fire, diought, attacks of 
lobbers, and all other evils by which mankind is 
threatened. The instruments by which they may 
be averted are small objects hung upon the body 
(TT€plaTrra t Trepidfxfxara, ligaturae , Old Germ. Ange- 
henke , ( ligatuies 5 — also Tre/nrpax'tfXia). The special 
name given to these nowadays is ‘ amulet, also 
* talisman ’ (an Aiab. form from rtXecrfia). 1 

From the East was derived the form of the 
medallion or small plaque (? rtraXov), often in gold 
with jewels or enamel In Home the little lead 
tube (bulla) bad its home ; and in later times a 
small casket or locket ( capsa , capsella). Under 
Christian influence these amulets took the form of 
the cross, but the medallions also survived. 

The ancients hud a most exhaustive system of defence by 
magical means (Jatob Burekhardt, Die Zeit Constantins des 
Gro88en t 210) To every limb and every kind of disease a 
special charm was allotted. Immediately a child was born, it 
was decorated with amulets — commonly bells or magic knots 
— and its chair and cradle were surrounded with all manner of 
charms (Uhrys. in 1 Cor. horn xii 7 [PG lxi 105 J , Theodore of 
Studium, Laud, fun in matrem suam , 2 [PG xeix. 885]) The 
rattle and little bell given to babies for amusement nowadays 
may have originated m this custom 

It was soon sought in Christian circles to set 
these phylactenc objects on a level with the tcphil- 
lin which were ordained in the OT, and which 
later Judaism was no longer content to regard, in 
accordance with the teaching of Dt 6 8 ll 18 and Ex 
13 9 * id , as mere tokens of remembrance, but found 
in them, as indeed the oiigmal weareis had prob- 
ably done before them, protective charms ; hence 
the Greek rendering </>uXaKrhpia (Mt 23° ; see 
Schurer, GJV i 11 . 484) The Fathers contested 
this co-ordination (e g Epiphamus, Uaer. 15 [PG 
xli. 245]), and the earlier synods laid the penalties 
of the Church upon the manufacture of phylac- 
teries by the clergy. But in the East a change of 
opinion began with the 6 th cent., and was com- 
pleted with the iconoclastic controversy. The 
Patnarch Nieephoius ( Antirrh . ni. 36 [PG c. 433]) 
speaks of the wealing of gold or silver crosses, 
often with pi< tures from the life of Christ, as a 

nmitive Christian custom, the rejection of which 

y the iconoclasts only served to convict them of 
apostasy. 2 

1 In the Westosthcher Diwan, Goethe distinguishes between 
4 talisman/ a magic mark on a precious stone, and 4 amulet/ a 
form of words (often of some length) written on paper , but 
this distinction is without historical basis. 

2 Cf Theophanes, p 440 [ed. de Boor], on the persecution of 
^vAoomjpiov- wearers at the time of Oonstantinus Copronymus) 
At the present tune the so-called encolpia worn by all digni- 
taries or the Orthodox Church are generally regarded as decora- 
tive insignia, and their pattern is strictly regulated according 
to the rank of the wearer. But Nicephorus says clearly that 
they were called phylactena t and served for the protection and 
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The development in the West was similar. It 
is true that the decrees of the Councils were ratified 
and continued (cf. above, § I ; Fulgentius Ferrandus 
[PL lxxxvni. 824] ; Crisconius Afncanus [ ib 
876]; Schmitz, 31211*.), and Pope Nicolaus I. 
forbade the manufacture of ligaturae among the 
Bulgarians. But it was always heathen charms 
alone that weie meant ; Christian charms were m 
continual use. The Western clergy, too, wore 
crosses, and by no means for mere ornament 
The presents sent from Gregory to Theodelind all 
have the character of amulets ; some of them are 
still preserved in the treasury at Monza — a cross- 
pendant with a relic of the lloly Cross, a Gospel 
lectionary m a Persian case, three rings with hya- 
cinth and albula stones (Ep. xiv. 2 [PL lxxvii. 
1316]). Gregory of Tours wore such a cross, and 
periodically changed the relic it contained. The 
Lives of the Saints are full of miracles wrought by 
these phylactema . 

In the later Middle Ages the practice of in- 
dulgences extended the working of charms to a 
new province — the fate in Purgatory — and there- 
with gave them an enhanced interest ; many things 
intended to effect indulgence became charms in 
popular use (see 5 C (8)). 

Here, too, mention must be made of the scapu- 
lary. Introduced by the Carmelites in 1287 and 
supported by Papal privileges (PnvUeg turn sab - 
batmum , 1320), it was to enjoy so great a popu- 
larity as to arouse the competition of other monastic 
ordeis. The scapulary is a strip of cloth, suggest- 
ing the cowl, which is wrapped round the dying in 
order to ensure him a blessed death and immediate 
freedom from Purgatory. A comparison may be 
drawn with the legend that Pilate was protected 
against the Emperor’s wrath as long as he wore 
Christ’s seamless coat (Leg. Aurea y Ini ). 

Modem Roman Catholicism, with the numer- 
ous insignia of its brotherhoods, its medals struck 
m commemoration of ecclesiastical festivals, its 
medallions m memory of different shrines, and 
especially of pilgrimage-centres, has done much to 
encourage this faith. To all theso objects, which 
geneially take the fonn of crosses or medallions to 
be worn round the neck, the consecration of the 
Church and contact with sacred things (relics 
and images) impait protective power ; and in the 
popular regard far more weight is laid upon this 
than upon the purely memorial significance. The 
present writer met at Nancy m 1909 a driver who 
was firmly persuaded that the safety of his hoise 
and carriage was guaranteed by a little medallion 
showing the portrait of the Madonna du Bon 
Secours which he had in his pocket. 

But even m Protestant circles, especially among 
the country-folk, there is no lack of amulets 
Theie exists m Germany a great quantity of 
Schwertbriefe (also called II 1 mmelsbnefc , from 
the belief that they have fallen from heaven), 
containing an abundance of prayers, formulae, 
names, and chaiacters, and lavishly decorated 
with crosses, which are worn round the neck or in 
the pocket, for protection against sword-cuts. In 
recent wars many soldiers are said to have put 
their trust m the protective power of such papers, 
or of coins and othei objects, as they went into 
the field (see Schindler, Aberglanbe des Mittcl - 
alters , 1858, p. 131). 

Amulets are used for the protection not only of 
men but also of cattle, which form to some extent 

assurance of life, for the health of soul and body, for healing in 
sickness, and for the averting of attacks by unclean spirits. 
The Emperor and high Imperial officials also wore such phyla*** 
tena , and they were sent as pledges of safe conduct (et 
Anastasius Sinaita ui Ps. vi [PG lxxxix 1112], of Emperor 
Mauncius , paeudo-Symeon, p. 631, 2, and Georgius Mon Cont 
p. 795, 3 (ed. Bonn ], of Emperor Theoplnlus , see, further, 
Ducauge on Alexias, li [PQ cxx\i 204]) 
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man’s most valuable possession, and are as liable 
as he to the attacks of demons The application 
of ligaturae to cattle is mentioned, among others, 
by Ehgius and Ebendoifer (bee below, 5, introd ). 
In later times the so-called Antomus medallions 
found special favour, for Antony of Padua has 
been the patron of horses and asses ever since the 
adoration by an ass of the Hobt winch the saint 
held in his hand. To swine Antony’s greater 
namesake, the ancient Egyptian hermit, afionls 
protection. Cowbells, like the bells hung on in- 
fants, had originally a protective significance, and 
were intended to frighten away evil spirits ; their 
use as a means of recognition by the heidsman is 
a later idea. 

The same purpose as that of amulets or talis- 
mans worn on the person is served by apotiopauc 
inscriptions on buildings (cf. l)t 6 9 ll 20 ; pseudo- 
Ansteas, Ep . § 158, ed. Wendland ; Euseb. Prccp . 
Evang. vm. ix. 27 ; see, for further details, 5 C (6)). 
Men desire to piotect not only their bodies, but 
their houses. Even individual pieces of furmtuie 
and household ware are equipped with their in- 
scriptions and magic characters (Chrysostom, in 
1 Cor. hom. 43 [PG Ixi. 373], mentions a evayytXiov 
hanging on the couch). 

(2) Counter -charms. — The use of charms is not 
only protective : a demonic enchantment must be 
removed by a counter-charm. In such cases the 
first business is to determine the nature of the 
enchantment in question (dpeupecris <papp.aK€iu)y ijroi 
fiayetQv), and then to nullify its operation (KaOapais 
yoirrciQu ; Zonaras on Ancvra, can. 24 [PG cxxxvn. 
1192]). This procedure, however, was held to be 
heathen. Christians were concerned mostly with 
the thwarting of demonic nmaeles through Divine 
power. Simon Magus, borne heavenwards through 
the air by demons, was brought to earth by the 
Apostles’ prayers ; 1 e the power of the demons 
was removed, and thereupon the magician fell 
headlong and was dashed to pieces (Acta Aposto- 
lorum Apocrypha , ed. Lipsius and Bonnet, 1 82, 
166 ; cf. Arnobius, adv. Gentcs , 11. 12). The 

apocryphal Acts of the Apostles are full of such 
miracles. That they were ascribed to the action of a 
holy rnagic, and not meiely to the power of piayer, 
is shown by the case of St. Petei, who caused 
Simon’s demoniacal hounds to vanish by means of 
some pieces of consecrated bread lying hidden m 
the sleeve of Ins cloak (Mart Petri et Pauli , 24 11 ). 
Some heretics, who by the assistance of demons 
were walking over a river, were made to sink, not 
by prayer or by conjuration, but by Hosts throw n 
into the stiearn (Ciesarius of Heisterbach, Dial. 
Mirac. ix. 12). In isolated instances the sanction 
of the Church was obtained even for the resistance 
of black magic by black magic. A German bishop 
on a journey back from Rome was bewitched by 
his nns ti ess, and lay sick unto death until he 
gamed the consent of the Pope to allow him to 
call in another witch, who turned the enchantment 
upon its author ; then the bishop immediately le- 
covered, and the mistress died (Malleus mahf 
ii. 2). But in general the Church tolerated such 
counter-magic, which was practised only by those 
who made a trade of it, as little as she toleiated 
witchcraft itself (cf. Ferrans, Bibliotheca Can unu a, 
s.v. ‘ Superstitio,’ § 74) The only licensed form 
was that contained in the magic working of the 
Church’s sacramentalia (see 5 C (10)) 

(3) Curative charms — Akin to counter-charms 
is a use of charms which is both moie extensive 
than any other and moio fully illustrated by the 
literary records of antiquity, namely, that for the 
purpose of healing Sickness was field to bo the 
working of a demonic power, of some magic — an 
alien spirit has taken possession of the man and 
must be duven out. To this end, besides the 
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recitation of formulae, breathing upon the patient, 
or anointing him with oil— a much-used medium 
in magic, supported in Christian practice by Ja 
5 14 — magical objects could also be applied ; for 
example, the Solomon’s ring (see 5 B (4)). But, 
in addition to possession by demons, all bodily 
ailments were attributed to bewitchment, and so 
the application of remedial charms was a panacea 
for all sickness. 

Magic formed a very large element in the medicine of an- 
tiquity, and has its share in the popular medicine of to-day. 
Any legitimate remedy may easily become a charm. For ex- 
ample, breath may often have a directly physical effect, warm- 
ing and softening, but when water that has been breathed 
upon in the morning is supposed in the evening to have a 
healing virtue, there is present the notion of the magical 
transfeicnce of power To drink an herbal powder for colic 
is a reasonable course of action , but when the herb is hung 
round the neck, that is magic, says Augustine, and with truth 
(de Doctr Christ. 11 xxix 4 f>) Then the idea is that the sight 
of the antidote affrights the demon 

The chief remedial measure is to bind the demon 
so that he can do no hai m. This is done partly by 
the methods of sympathetic magic — some object is 
formally bound and certain knots are tied — and 
partly through conjuration. Gregory of Tours 
(de Virt . S. Juliant , 45, ed Krusch, p. 582) gives 
a graphic description of how, m a case of sudden 
illness, a hariolus is called in and ‘ incantationes 
inmurmurat, sortes iactat, ligaturas collo sus- 
pendit.’ Chrysostom’s account is similar ; in cases 
of sickness the conjurer (iiraoMs) is sent for, or an 
old woman who, to the accompaniment of various 
formula*, hangs an amulet with magic characters 
round the patient’s neck. These practices must 
have been very wide spread among the Christians. 
Chrysostom preaches repeatedly against them ; 
they are idolatrous, and, if death follows upon 
their renunciation, it is to be counted as martyr- 
dom (cf. also Basil in Ps 45 2 [PG xxix. 417]). 

The form of conjuration consists of a shoit 
speech addressed in commanding tones to the 
disease in question, often in verse, commonly 
without sense or meaning. But longer forms were 
also used, and the tone passed imperceptibly into 
that of prayer, a special succourer being invoked 
for every illness. In case of poisoning the help 
of Anastasia ipapyaKoXurpla was imploied ; if the 
patient could not sleep, a prayer (that is, a form of 
conjuration) was used, in which the names of the 
Seven Sleepers of Ephesus appeared (Vassiliev, 
Anecdota graeco-byzantina , i [1893] 327), and so 
on. Often the desire was expressed that the dis- 
ease should depart into some other being ; and to 
bring about tne transference certain ceremonies 
were performed upon a tree, or an animal, most 
commonly a cock The notion entertained is some- 
times that of a purely physical transmission, and 
sometimes that of the migration of an evil spirit 
(cf. the Gerasene swine, Mk 5 12 ). Another method 
was to expel the sickness by contact with a higher 
remedial power. As the demons fled before the 
presence of Christ and His saints, bo the disease 
retires when anything sacred, be it man or thing, 
touches the affected poi tion of the sick man’s body 
(see S A (2)). Then there are the images of diseased 
members, deposited or hung at a holy place (m 
tnvios et ab arboribus vel alto , according to the 
heathen custom ; see Pirmimus, Scarapsus, 22 [p. 
175, ed. Caspari]), and later in churches and chapels, 
to attract healing virtue to the particular limb 
The significance of these images shifted from 
charms to ex votos — thank-offerings for recoveiy 
vouchsafed; but these were generally promised 
beforehand ; and originally the wooden and waxen 
limbs were supposed to effect the cure. 

Finally, names have here, as upon phylactena , 
a compelling force. A sufferer from epilepsy — the 
falling sickness — can be cured by wearing on liis 
person the names of the three kings who fell in 


orship before the infant Christ. And something 
of this name-magic can be traced in the common 
practice of giving certain medical prescriptions 
undei the names of great magicians and saints (cf. 
5 C (4)). 

(4) Detective magic.— On the threshold that 
divides ‘ working ’ from ‘ seeing ’ magic (charms 
from divination) stand the methods employed to 
detect the guilty among a number of suspects, and 
to establish guilt or innocence where only one is 
accused If it was desired, for example, to dis- 
cover who was the thief among a body of suspected 
persons, an eye was painted on the wall, and the 
suspects weie led past it; he whose eyes filled 
with tears as he went by was the thief. If this 
method was not at first successful, a magic nail 
was hammeied m as well (Vassiliev, 341). The 
throat was another treacherous member ; pieces of 
bread and cheese were given to the suspects, and 
he who choked over them was guilty. Of course, 
the bread and cheese must have been conseciated 
with special ceremonies ; bread consecrated on 
Maundy Thursday was a partieulai favourite with 
the Gieeks (Balsamon on Trull, can. 61 [PG 
cxxxvn. 724] ; Synod of Constantinople, A.D. 1372 
[Acta Patriarch. 1. 595] ; Vassiliev, 330), and also 
in the West (see Ducange, sv ‘Corsned’). In 
Novgorod, after 1410, bread was used that had 
been conseciated befoie the image of the Edessene 
saints Gunas, Samonas, and Abibos (Vassiliev, lxv. ; 
cf. the miracle of these saints [PG cxvi. 145-161]). 
In the 16th cent, this method lost its religious 
character and became moie akm in form to divina- 
tion. Women kneaded pieces of paper, containing 
the names of the suspected, into balls of dough, 
and threw them into a basin of water. The dough 
was dissolved, and the paper released ; the first 
that came to the surface gave the name of the 
guilty (Pictonus of Villingen, De rebus non 
naturalibus [c. 1540]). Similar is the use of an 
axe or sieve placed in equilibnum, through the 
motion of which the guilty person was shown — a 
practice used in the trial of witches in France 
during the 16th century. A very ancient practice 
in cases of murder was to lead the suspected person 
to the bier, not in order to observe his demeanour 
m the presence of the victim, but in the expecta- 
tion that the approach of the muideier would 
cause the dead man’s wounds to bleed anew. 

With this last method we come to the means by 
which it was sought to establish guilt or innocence 
in cases where a definite accusation was lodged. 
This form of procedure, known in the Middle 
Ages as the ‘ordeal’ (Germ. Gottesuiteil ), and 
very widely used for judicial ends, is both ancient 
ana umveisal. Nu 5 llff pi escribes the so-called 
‘water of bitterness’ for cases of suspected adul- 
tery (cf. Protevang. Jacobi , 16); and the use of 
bull’s blood among the priestesses of Achaia 
(Pausanius, VII. xxv. 8) is similar. Chustianity 
believed from a very early time that the most 
efficacious means of levealing guilt was the Holy 
Communion (see, e.g., Acta Thomae , 51, p. 167 [ed. 
Bonnet]) The magic element shows itself in the 
expectation that judgment and punishment will 
coincide. The use 01 the lot is pure divination ; 
but the ordeals by fire and water lie within the 
piovmee of working magic. In the former the 
accused must touch or carry red-hot iron ; in the 
latter, either he had to plunge his hand into boiling 
water without being scalded, or he was bound ana 
thrown into a river ; if he Bank, he was innocent ; 
if the water would not receive him, lie was held 
to be guilty. The chivalresque form of settling 
guilt or innocence by means of a fight is well known 
from Sir Walter Scott’s splendid description in 
Ivanhoe . Deprived of its original meaning, it still 
survives in the modern duel. 
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B. Productive charms.— (5) Fertility.— 
Charms can also be used for positive ends — the 
promotion of the forces valuable to man. By far 
the most ancient and most general application 
is for the furtherance of the forces of propagation 
either of the earth, that wood, meadow, and crops 
may grow, or of beasts and men, that they may be 
multiplied! Christianity found such usages every- 
where in existence among the country people, 
especially the Germans, and in the beginning sought 
to do away with these heathen rites ; but later here, 
too, the approved course was adopted of retaining 
what could not be uprooted, while clothing it in a 
form suitable to the Christian Church. Carlovin- 
gian capitularia still forbade the boundary proces- 
sions ( rogationes , * beating the bounds ’) ; but later 
they were led by the priest in solemn tram with the 
sacrament; and in this foim they have remained 
down to the present time. The most famous 
example is the Blutrxtt of Weingarten, in W urttem- 
berg— a procession on horseback with a relic brought 
from the East, blood from the wound in Christ's 
side. In time of seveie drought a procession with 
the relics of St. Rolendis is said always to have pro- 
duced a good effect (AS, May, ill. 242) ; good har- 
vest weather is to be ensured by a procession with 
the relics of St. Floientia of Poitiers (Dec. 1). 

A kind of magical manuring was also in use . 
holy water was sprinkled on the land before and 
during the sowing. There are even instances of 
the use — certainly not with the Church’s approval 
— of consecrated wafers for this purpose. Here 
and there a peasant woman would scatter them 
over her cabbages for protection against grubs, or 
Hosts were put m bee-hives to render them more 

f iroductive, Petrus Yenerabilis (do Mirac. i. 1 
PL clxxxix. 85211 ]) and Ca>sanus of Heisterbach 
(Mirac. Dud. ix. 8) affirm that in one such case 
the bees built a regular chapel of wax. There is 
a similar legend of JJrei Aliren, near Colmar. 

Fertility must also be assured for beasts. To 
this end shepherds and liuntMinen used bread or 
herbs that had been conseciated with magic forms, 
hiding them in tiees or at cross-roads (liouen, can. 
4 [Burchaid, x. 18 ; PL cxl. 836]). 

(6) Weather charms — Closely connected with 
the fertility charms are those for the legulation of 
the weather, whereby the vanous conditions of 
lain or sunshine that are most suitable for the 
giowth of crops are produced, oi the destructive 
forces of drought, hailstorm, and the like are 
malevolently called into action. To cause rain, 
some water from the brook was spi inkled in the 
air, or vessels of water w T cre poured over the 
earth. A naked maid, with a henbane on her 
right foot, was conducted to the river and there 
sprinkled by other maidens (Bui chard of Woims, 
xix. 5, qu. 194 , Schmitz, Bussbucher, ii. 452) In 
the Middle Ages the statues or relics of Christian 
saints — at Perpignan, for example, the relics of 
St. Galderic — weie bathed, like tne statues of the 
gods in ancient times. In these practices sym- 
pathetic magic is obviously preponderant ; less so 
when the relics of St. Exsuperius or the garment of 
St. Eutycluus were simply carried in time of drought 
round the land. Another clear instance of this 
species of magic appears m a story of St. Benedict’s 
sister. The saint was on a visit to her, and, as she 
wished to keep him longer by her side, she covered 
her head with her hands, as though for prayer, and 
poured forth floods of teais ; immediately torrents 
of rain descended from heaven in response ( Vita S. 
Bened . ch. 33; Leg. Aurea , xhx. 16 [p. 212, ed. 
Graesse]). 

The belief that it was possible to bring bad 
weather by casting stones into certain mountain- 
lakes was supported by official laws against such 
action. Mt. Pilatus near Lucerne was one of 


these localities, and here the superstition w r as only 
gradually uprooted by Yadian, Gesner, and Platter 
m the 16th century. 

As always happens, popular imagination busied 
itself mostly with malevolent magic It was believed 
that certain individuals could direct the w eather, 
and use it to the injury of others (they aie called 
v€<Pq5i&kt<ii [ps. -Justin, Qucest . ad orth 31 ; Cone. 
Trull, can. 61, where Balsamon’s explanation, that 
divination by the clouds is meant, cannot be ac- 
cepted], Lat. tempestarn [Charlemagne, MG II 
Capit. f eg. franc, i. 59 (65), 104(40)], nxiAimmissorcs 
tempestatum [PL cxl. 961 ; Lex Visigoth, vi. 2, 4 , 
Schmitz, Bussbucher l. 308, 479, etc.]). Hail-clouds 
were supposed to come from a country named Man- 
onia, and with them came people who earned of! the 
amaged fruits back through the air to their home. 
At the time of Ago bard of Lyons (f 841) this belief 
was particularly rampant: men claimed to have 
found such people who had fallen from the sky. 
The bishop nad great difficulty in pacifying the 
populace (‘conti a msulsam vulgi opinionem do 
grandine et tonitruis’ [PL civ 147-158]) The 
superstition, however, remained, and played a 
sinister part in the trials of witches, who were 
believed not only to bring rain and hail by spunk- 
ling w ater, but also to be able, aided by the devil, 
to steal corn, milk, butter, and other farm produce, 
drawing it by enchantment through the air. 

To avert threatening storms, (diarms are again 
the means Fires weie kindled and vanous things 
(possibly as sacnticial offerings) thrown upon them ; 
a cross was pointed to the four quarters of the 
heavens, and holy water was sprinkled m the ail 
(Mengus, Flagellum Dcemonuvi, London, 1604, p. 
208) Bell-ringmg and shooting were also, without 
doubt, originally intended to allnght the storm- 
demons ; it was quite a later development to say 
that the one had the edifying purpose of calling 
the people to prayer, and the other the physical 
effect of breaking up the clouds. 

(7) Birth and capacity — To be fertile and to leave 
issue behind him is the dearest desire of man, and for 
its attainment various cliarms were used Among 
these are throwing peas into the lap of the bride, 
eating the fruit of a tice bearing for the fust time, 
dnnkmg fresh bmh-sap, and the simple possession 
of mandrakes— Heb. duda'im (Gn 30 14 ), mandia- 
gora, Germ. Alraun (ef. Pliysiologus, xlm [p. 272, 
ed. Lauchert]). The girdle of St. Magmus of Taira- 
gona was also useful, and, in general, the invoca- 
tion of certain saints, of whom Kerler (Patronate 
der Ileiligen , 1905, pp. 118 ff., 123 if., 372 If.) gives 
a list of extraordmaiy proportions. The means of 
effecting easy and safe delivery weie also very 
numerous — many m universal use, such as ciawlmg 
through something (see 5 A (2)), opening the 
locks of doors and chests, opening the blades of 
knives ; and many peculiar to the Church. Among 
the last may he mentioned the girdles of St. 
Margaret, St. Hildegund of Mehre, and St. Licinius 
of Angers, the hair-girdle of St. Ludgaulis, the 
shirt of St. Maria of Oignies, the staff of St. 
Dominic, dust from the body of St. Norbeit (taken 
as medicine or laid on the neck), and so forth. 

Immediately after the birth of the child, besides 
the inquiry by divination into its future, and the 
prophylactic rites mentioned above, there began a 
series of productive-charm processes to ensure it 
long life, health, bodily strength, and intellectual 
capacity. In naming the child an efloit was made 
to gain for it a powerful patron by choosing the 
name of a famous samt, but further methods were 
adopted to aflect directly the length of life. 
Different names were attached to a number of 
candles, which were then set alight, and the name 
on that which burnt longest was chosen (Chry- 
sostom, m 1 Cor. hom. xii. 7 [PG lxi. 105])— another 
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form of magic standing on the boundary between 
divination and charm. At Beziers, protection 
against epilepsy was gained for the child by having 
it baptized in the font connected with the tomb 
of St. Aphrodisius. A St. Vitus’s stone in Jura, 
which Monnier supposes to be the remains of an 
ancient phallus, imparted strength to children 
placed upon it. If a boy’s sight was bad, it could 
be improved by the ceremonial ablution of the 
effigies of saints in the churches, accompanied by 
the recitation of many prayeis and passages of 
Scripture. Similar methods were helpful also 
when a child was slow to learn : he was taken to 
cliui cli during Mass, and given wine and water 
to drink in a glass vessel inscribed with the names 
of the twenty-four heavenly elders (Vassiliev, 342). 
Special talent often appears in legend as due to 
the grace of Heaven vouchsafed in a particular 
levelation, generally through the Virgin ; and so 
it was held possible, through the invocation of 
saints, to impart some understanding even to 
idiots, and to unlettered peisons the capacity to 
lead and understand texts of Scripture. In Italian 
churches there may still frequently bo seen votive 
thank-ollerings for success in examinations. Martin 
of Bracara [+ 580], Capitula , ch 76 [PL cxxx. 587] 
mentions various foolish practices used by women 
over their spinning and weaving (cf. Wuttke, Der 
deutsehe Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart , 619). 

(8) Love-charms . — Closely related to these are the 
various chainis for producing, regaining, or secur- 
ing love. This foim of magic, inspired by passion, 
and often by jealousy, went so far as to aim at the 
death of the person loved, if he could not be won. 
Love-charms were much used in the heathen 
world — sometimes tho magic ton on which the 
head of a wryneck was tied (see buidas, s.v. tvy£), 
sometimes magic potions (<pl\rpa). Jerome [Vita 
Hilarioni? , 21 [PL xxm 39]) tells of a virgin who 
was rendeied mad with love by means of Egyptian 
* characters’ buried by her lover under her tlneshold 
Jewish exoi cists were supposed to have special 
skill in this matter (cf. Jos Ant. xx. vii. 2). One 
of these may be the author of the love-spell dis- 
cussed by Deissmann in Bibelstudien (1895), 21-54, 
where, as in the case of defixiones (below, C (9)), 
the charm is inscribed on a roll of lead ; the spell 
by which the demon is conjuied consists of live 
series of names for God and acts of God taken 
from the Bible. The lover in this case may 
have been a heathen woman ; but the practice 
of love-magic by Christians is proved by tho warn- 
ings of Chrysostom, the mohibitions of the Synod 
of Agde, can. (4 Burchard, x. 29), and the Peniten- 
tiaries (Schmitz, Bussbucher , p. 306). The charms 
used were for the most part of heathen charac- 
ter : e.g. magic notions ; leaves sewn together, of 
course with spells; apples or candles into which 
needles were stuck crosswise (by these a visit from 
the loved one was enforced) ; love-clasps made of 
frog’s bones; four-leaved clover (cruciform); lose- 
apples secretly attached to the beloved’s person 
(Wuttke, 55011.) ; and, most effective of all, some- 
thing from the lover’s own body mixed with the 
other’s food — they even went so fai as to use semen 
virile and sanguis menstruus (Burchard of Woims, 
xix. 5, 39-164 ; Schmitz, op. ext . pp. 314, 459) 
Wax images and candles wero also used (cf. Lea, 
ill. 657, on a trial of the Inquisition, a.d. 1329). 
So long as a light burnt m a certain cloistei, the 
Emperor Matthias remained bound to his mistress 
(Stuve, Wittelsbacher Bnefe , vii. 682). But sacred 
things were also abused for this purpose. Ciesarius 
of Heisterbach tells of a priest who hoped to win 
the foi bidden love of a woman by kissing her with 
a consecrated wafer in his mouth. 

Similar methods were effective in conjugal 
quail els. The demon of discord was conjured; 


husband and wife had to w ear amulets with certain 
magic formulae; and a magnet was cut in two 
and each was given a half, that they might be 
drawn together (Vassiliev, 340). This seems also 
to have been the purpose of golden rings with 
6g<Wa and Jn 14* 7 engraved round the hoop 
(Dalton, Catal . of Early Chr . Antiq. m the Brit . 
Mus. t nos. 130, 132). Instances likewise occur of 
charms intended to conveit love into hatred, and 
attempts to bring upon men by magic the enmity 
of all their friends. The table of curses from 
Puteoh, now in the Berlin Museum (published by 
Hulsen in the Archaol. Zeitung , 1881, p. 309 ff., 
and by It. Wunsch in Lietzmann’s Kleme Texte , xx. 
7 ff. ), affords an example. In order to estrange 
a bridal pair, a handful of earth taken from a 
place where two cocks had been fighting was 
tin own between them. Similar instances might be 
multiplied. 

C. (9) Malevolent charms.— How easy is 
the passage from the useful to the harmful has 
aheady been seen m the defensive and protective 
charms. Magic was pressed into service by the 
passions of hate and envy, as it had been by the 
desire for the good things of life ; but now we see 
it employed for purely aestructive purposes The 
object was to bring rum upon the health, the posses- 
sions, and the reputation of an enemy. We possess 
from antiquity a vast number of curse- tablets, 
mostly maae of lead, and rolled up as letters, which 
wero buried with the dead in order to ensure their 
safe delivery to the gods of the under world, into 
whose power it was desired to hand over the 
enemy. These tablets, on account of the binding 
which they were intended to effect, were called 
Ka.T&Seo'/j.oi, Lat. defixiones or dirae. They exhibit 
tho same medley of heathen, Jewish, and Christian 
formuhe as the language of magic always does. 
Their dispatch was often accompanied by a cere- 
mony of binding ; or a symbolical figure, as that of 
a cock in bonds, was drawn upon the tablet itself 
Tho curse is generally directed against a particular 
individual mentioned by name (it is characteristic 
that the mothei’s name as well is nearly always 
given— pater invert us, mater certa) ; but in a large 
number of instances its operation is contingent 
upon the committal of a ceitain act (‘if any one 
. . . may he . . . ’). This last is the form of 
ecclesiastical cuise — the dud6ejj.a — to which bodily 
as well as spiritual effects were attributed, and 
which certainly exercised a very perceptible social 
influence under the Christian Empiie 

In racing circles, charms were a favourite method 
of laming one’s opponent, or, in the circus, the 
horses of the opposing party (cf. Arnobius, adv. 
Gent . i. 43). Jerome lecounts with all his subtle 
naivete the story of a Christian jockey who pro- 
tected his horses against hostile charms by water 
drawn from the pitcher of St. Hilanon : *so Christ 
triumphed over Mama’ — the local deity of Gaza 
( Vita Hilar . 20 [PL xxiii. 38]). 

Every one believed that by means of charms he 
could bring all kinds of disease, especially demoni- 
acal possession, upon his enemy, depriving him of 
bodily and intellectual powei, and rendering him 
impotent. The belief that it was possible to turn 
men into beasts was as wide-spread in the Middle 
Ages as in antiquity, and continued from Circe to 
the witch- trials. In cases of demoniacal possession, 
the first step in the process of exorcism prescribed 
by the rituale Romanum was the removal of the 
enchantments under which the victim suffered. 
The source of greatest danger was the man who 
sought by charms # to destroy ms enemy’s life. The 
rumours about th*e death of Germanicus (Tac. Ann . 
n. 69) illustrate the great part played by this kind 
of magic in the ancient world ; and Christians 
cannot be acquitted of the charge of having em- 
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ployed it. The most prominent method was that 
of sympathetic magic. In order to reach the heart 
of an enemy, the heart of an animal or an effigy to 
which his name was attached was transfixed (‘per 
punctionem imaginum,’ Pope John XXII. ; see 5 A 
( 1 )) ; human bodies were buried under his door, or 
a piece of charred wood was deposited before his 
house. 

These methods, though in themselves un-Chris- 
tian, became another occasion for the misuse of 
the name of Christ, as well as of Biblical and 
ecclesiastical formulae and the invocation of saints 
and angels. We know, moreover, from the penal 
ordinances of a synod at Toledo (xvii. [A.D. 694] 
can. 5= Deer, Grat . ii. c. xxvi. qu 5, c. 13) that 
clerics, when reading the missa pro defunctxs , used 
to introduce the names of living men, whose death 
they sought thereby to encompass. An official 
adoption of this form of magic by the Church was 
the ceremony wherein a burning candle was put 
out or thrown to the ground in order to extinguish 
the life and blessedness of the victims of its con- 
demnation This was done, for example, in the 
proceedings against unrepentant excommunicates 
(insor descent es) at a synod at Limoges (a j>. 1031). 
It is a well-attested belief of the Middle Ages that 
death was m some cases caused by an enemy’s 
prayer (Germ. Mortbetcn , Totbeten; see Schonbach 
on Berth old von Regensburg, m SWA W, 1900, 
p. 55). This malevolent magic was generally so 
far conscious of the ungodliness of its acts as to 
avoid contact with the Church and ecclesiastical 
consecration, which would keep off or cripple the 
Satanic powers ; indeed, the sign of the cross and 
consecrated things served as counter- charms against 
it. But the forms and instruments of church- 
worship weie, none the less, regaided by it as 
effective weapons ; and this resulted in the traves- 
ties of ecclesiastical ritual which appear in Satan- 
ism (q.v.). Such was the so-called Black Mass, 
and such was said to be the Mass of the Beardless 
among the Byzantines (see Krumbacher, Gesch. 
der byz. Literatur a , p 809; A. Heisenberg, Byz. 
Zeitschr . xii. 361, xiv. 661), though the beard less- 
ncss was probably adopted by tlia iconoclasts 
merely in opposition to the monastic fashion, and 
was later stigmatized by the orthodox as a token 
of homage to the devil. 

It is further characteristic of this magic to per- 
\ert the order of things ( e.g . psalms wore read 
backwards) ; or it abbieviates instead of expanding 
m the repetition, as in Abracadabra or Sator a repo 
tenet opera rotas (see, e.g.> H Rott, Klemasmt. 
Denkmaler , 231 ; Wulff, no. 1669), repeated with 
the omission of a letter each time. The ceremonies 
of walking backwards round a churchyard wall, or 
throwing something backwards over the shoulder 
are of the same tendency, and also the custom of 
turning the mill in the opposite direction (Schmitz, 
Bussbueher, ii. 451). 

5 . The various means, Christian and non-Chris- 
tian. — Christianity found innumerable charms of 
all possible kinds existing m the Graeco-Roman 
world ; and, with its extension among the Celts, 
Germans, and Slavs, more were added. The Chris- 
tians adopted all these so far as they were con- 
sistent with their religious views ; but the Church 
declared war upon everything that seemed to be 
connected with idolatry, especially upon the use of 
the names of heathen gods, certain symbols of 
heathen worship, and heathen places of sacrifice, 
which were supposed to be the habitation of 
demons. It is worthy of notice that certain 
obscene rites — for example, the wearing of a 
hallus as an amulet — seem to have died a natural 
eath : at least we find no further denunciations 
of them ; the obscene did not re-appear until later 
m the heretical magic and in witchcraft. 


On the other hand, Christianity itself conti lbuted 
a great number of warned charms, the permissibility 
of which was always upheld in opposition to the 
forbidden charms of heathendom Fiom the 4th 
cent, onwards we meet with compaiatively few 
Christian writers who recognize that not only cer- 
tain forms of magic but the thing itself is un- 
Christian and idolatrous, and that the use of the 
Christian name of God, of Biblical formula?, and 
wo forth, by which it was sought to luwtify the 
practice, does not affect the real issue. Chi ysostom 
recognizes this, denouncing the piactice of hanging 
amulets round the necks of sick clnldien even 
when the name of God is uttered, and when the old 
woman entrusted with the business passes for 
a good Chiistian (PG lxi. 105, lxn 358; cf. 
Zonaras, i b. cxxxvii. 721) So also Ehgius ot 
Noyon, according to the biography of Dado oi 
Audoen (MGII Srr. rer . Merov. iv. 705, 753, PL 
lxxxvii. 528), says that no one ought to hang hga- 
mvna round the necks of men and animals even if 
they have been made by clencal bands and aie sup- 
posed to be sacred objects containing Biblical texts 
Under the influence of Gerson, the Korbonne m 
1398 expressed similar views, maintaining that the 
use of sacred woids could not justify the piactice 
of ; magic (Collectio indiciorvin, l 2, 154; Historw 
Unxvcrs . Parts , iv. 864 ; P F6ret, La Facnltd d> 
th£ologxe de Parts , iii. [1903] 188, also in Gei son’s 
Opera). Gerson, when met with the objection that 
the Church herself did the like in pi Igi images and 
piocessions and on other occasions, could not 
altogether deny it : 

* Fateor, abnegare non powuniu*, multa inter Christ ianos Pim 
plices sub specie religionis in trodu eta esse quorum sanctior easet 
osmssm, tolerantur tamen quia ncqueunt funditus erui efr qtu i 
fules simplictum regulatur tamen et quodammodo re< t' 
ficatur’ (‘de erronbus circa artem magicam et nrticulu 
reprobat is,* Opera , ed Paris, 1606, i 622e) 

In a similar way Thomas Ebendoi for, an Austi ian 
theologian (t 1464), declares in Ins tract, de Derm) 
Pr accept is 

‘Contra hoc (pnmum) prseceptmn faemnt non solum qxu 
coin nt pro Deo creaturam, Bed etiam qui coJunt eum Bed modo 
mdebifco in vams et stultis observation! bus ut orando contra 
inlirmitateB ut febres dolorem dontium aut capitis aliquot 
Pattrnoster, sed solum ante ortuni sobs aut solum tribus quintis 
ferns vel fleetendo genua/ etc (Schonbach, ZVK xn [1902] 7) 

On the other hand, the authority of Martin of 
Bracaia, can 72 [75], as recognized by the Dtcrt - 
turn Grattan i, n. c 26 qu 5, oh. 3, acknowledges 
as lawful the use of Paternoster and Creed m col- 
lecting heibs. And John of Salisbury (Polyeratiens, 
ii. 1 [PL exeix. 415 ff,]), with all his repudiations of 
mania carmtna and super stitiosae lujatnrne , de- 
cided in favour of the application of Chiistian 
charms, quoting the Apostolic anthonty of Col 3 1T 
and the example of attested nmacles Tt vio* 
imagined to be God’s working against Satan , but 
in reality it was nothing but driving out devils by 
Beelzebub, when a copy of the Gospel was substi- 
tuted as a Christian charm for heathen lajatuvae 
(Augustine, wee above 4 A (3)), ’when, instead of 
amulets, a Christian mother used simply the sum 
of the cross (Athanasius [PG xxvi. 1319]; Cluy- 
sostom [lxii. 358]; Theodore of Studnnn [\cix 
885] ; see above, 4 A (1)), or when Gregory's mete 
Eustema, when called to a sick poison, ieinmol 
the ligaturae which the foolish A 110 I 1 had appli A 
and brought oil from the tomb of St Mai tin m 
their place (Greg, of Tours, Miranda S Martini, 
iv. 36). But these weie the methods employed by 
leading members of the Clmich, who had a real 
honor of all pagan and demoniacal magic, and 
believed themselves to be fighting against it 
Elsewhere wo meet with the most extiaordinary 
hybrids. The old charms are retained , but labelled , 
so to speak, as Christian. In incantations the 
names of heathen deities yield to the names of 
Jesus and His Apostles, of angels and saints — if 
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the two are not actually placed side by side. 
Magic words are displaced by, or combined with, 
Biblical, the latter often in a language unintelligible 
to the people, and therefore impressing them as 
magical. The use of precious stones as charms 
was continued and based upon Ex 28 17ff and Rev 
21 19 . Medicinal herbs weie found to contain Chris- 
tian symbols. The oak-mistletoe, which was sacred 
to the Lriuds, was now discovered to be cruciform 
and was called ‘Holy Cross wood’; the fern was 
called ‘Jesus Christ plant/ possibly from the 
sectional markings on the stalk ; the orchid Toot 
gained the name of ‘St. John’s hand ’ ; and the red 
juice of the St. John’s wort was said to come from 
a diop of Christ’s blood. 

Through such new interpretations and new 
colouiing, and through the addition of Christian 
symbols and formula 4 , the old charms were sup- 
posed to be sanctified, and their heathen origin was 
quickly forgotten. Christian and un-Christian aie 
often so interwoven that it is difficult to tiace the 
true souice of the single threads. Moreover, in 
spite of all ecclesiastical prohibitions, many purely 
heathen charms remained, and formed the principal 
component of the whole extensive apparatus of the 
antagonistic black magic and witchciaft. Finally, 
the appearance of a retrograde movement must be 
noticei Because coins which in Byzantium and 
under the Frankish kings often bore the sign of 
the cross and repiesen tat ions of Chnst ana the 
saints weie therefore used for magical ends, and 
because modern Roman Catholicism has a number 
of consecrated medallions, coins which bear no 
such symbols and medals w Inch are not consecrated 
are used as talismans, especially in Germany at the 
festival -marches of rangers ami soldiers. 

A. Charms of non-Christian origin —( 1) 
THINGS. — A general survey of the charms used in 
(he ancient pagan world is given by Riess m the 
art ‘Aberglaube’ in Pauly- Wissowa 2 , i. 29-93. 
There is no stone, metal, plant, or animal, and no 
member of the human body, that had not its 
special function. Every atmospheric phenomenon, 
every time of day and season of the year, and every 
point of the compass had its significance. Numbers 
and geometiical figures were all effective. As has 
been said, all this was adopted and further de- 
veloped in Christianity. 

(а) Stones . — The preference for amethysts in 
encolpia and episcopal l ings is connected with the 
ancient belief in the magical properties of this 
stone Heliotrope, together with the plant so 
named, could produce invisibility (Gervasius of 
Tilbuiy, in. 28). Amber was a favourite amulet 
against fever and gout (Pnminms, Scarapsus, 22 
tp. 173, ed Caspan], ‘Karactncs, erbas, sucmos’) 
On the power of stones cf. Epiphanius (PG xlm. 
371 ff. = Anastasius Sin Qnuest . 40 [P£ lxxxix. 
588]), Josephus Christ , Ilypomnesticon , 167 [PG 
cvi 176], and Michael Psellus [PG cxxn 888-900] 

(б) Among metals , gold gained from its freedom 
from rust a presei vative, lead fioni its dullness a 
destructive, significance ; and the metals had also 
an astrological meaning, each one corresponding to 
one of the planets Connected herewith is the use of 
rings cast under diffeient constellations and then 
used as talismans or for purposes of divination. 
Apollonius of Tyana is said to have had a different 
ling foi each day of the week The astrological 
inclinations of the 16th and 17th centuries gave 
new life to this form of belief. (Perhaps some- 
thing of the kind is meant by the * apotelesmatic 
astronomy ’ of which Sozomen [iii. 6] speaks with 
reference to Eusebius of Emesa, unless he means 
simply astrology in general.) The signs of the 
zodiac, especially the Lion and the Scorpion, also 
had magical influence. On a charm containing 
the names of the planets, see CIG , 2895; Schurer, 


ZNTW , 1905, 20 ff., and Deissmann, Licht vom 
Osten , 1908. (A Christian interpretation of all this 
was attempted in early times by Zeno of Verona, 
li. 43 [PL xi. 494]. ) A curious belief was that a 
nurse could ensure a child against the evil eye by 
bringing dirt or mud from tne baths and smearing 
it uponnis forehead (Chrysostom [PG Ixi. 106]). 

(c) Herbs and plants naturally served for pur- 
poses of healing. They were, however, used rather 
as charms than as medicine (Rouen, c. 4=Burchard, 
x. 18 [PL cxl. 836], cf. the oath of purgation undei 
suspicion of malevolent herb- witchcraft, PXlxxxvii. 
770, 836=MGH Leg . v. ‘Formulae, ordines/ etc., 
p. 194 f. Zeumer). Roots, especially the mandrake, 
were readily connected with Solomon or with the 
‘root of Jesse.’ The plant most used as a charm 
was verbena ; betony was a favourite counter-charm 
(cf. Sfc. Hildegard, Physica , I. cxxvni. [PL cxcvii. 
1182] ; Schonbach, op. cit. p. 35 ff.). 

(d) Animals (cf. vol. i. p. 495). — As among the 
Egyptians, so in the Middle Ages many animals 
were held to afford protection. Ornaments such 
as a scarabceus or a medusa’s head — an apotropieic 
charm much used by the ancients — are often found 
in Christian graves (P. E. Newberry, Scarabs , 
1906). The Church had to combat the use of the 
horse, the sacrificial animal of the Germans. In 
Greece the ox-skull was apotropanc ; in the noith 
the image of the rapacious wolf was worn as an 
amulet against attacks of the devil (cf. ThLZ , 1908, 
p. 299). The fly was the type of demons (‘ Mart. 
S. Viti,’ AS , June, m. 503). Snakes and mice 
were highly valued for remedial purposes. The 
swine is supposed to be a lucky sign by many even 
to-day In Byzantium it w as the fashion to procure 
pieces of fur fiom bear-leaders, mostly as a charm 
against ophthalmic disease (Trull, can 61, with the 
comm, in PG exxxvu. 720). Crossbills and bull- 
finches could take the disease upon themselves. 
Owls gave protection against lightning. 

(e) Parts of the body. — The phallus, so important 
in antiquity, now disappears. Eye and hand had 
apotropjcie significance. But most important w r ere 
tne hail and nails, which have not inappropriately 
been called ‘ the external soul ’ (Frazer, GB* m. 
389 if. ; Hartland, LP n. 30). To work effectively 
for or against any one, without possessing a frag- 
ment of his hair or nail, was well-nigh impossible. 
Blood of men or animals was eminently endowed 
with magical properties : smeared on a doorpost it 
protectee the house (Ex 12 18 ) ; as a bath it cured 
leprosy (Sylvester legends) Most potent of all 
was the blood of Christ : that is, drops of blood 

>reserved as relics, which were often derived not 
lom Golgotha but from miraculously bleeding 
crucifixes or from miiacles occuirmg at Mass; 
to theso were attributed workings that w 7 ere 
thoroughly magical, and by no means merely re- 
ligious, in chaiacter. Next to the blood, which was 
regarded as the firmest cement of friendship, and 
so forth, inherent magical power w r as ascribed to 
man’s excrement, spittle, urine, etc. In black 
magic the embiyo played so impoitant a part as to 
lead to the most hideous crimes (cf. e.q . Nicephorus, 
Chronogr., ad ann . 717 [p. 53, ed. de Boor]). A 
harmless development was the practice of Byzan- 
tine clergy, w ho received from mothers the present 
of their infants’ swaddling-clothes to wear as amu- 
lets (Balsamon [PG cxxxvn. 721]). 

if) Colours [cf. vol. i. pp. 485, 821] have, of 
course, significance for magic. Red, the colour of 
blood, may portend evil, but can also frighten aw r ay 
sickness; blue, the colour of the heavens, is pio- 
tective, and so on. 

(g) On Sounds , see A (2). 

(A) Implements of sympathetic magic , images , etc. 
— The use of waxen images for magicpurposes was 
known from the earliest times in Egypt, and a 
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similar use is found among many peoples, e g. the 
Ainus (see vol. i. p. 248). The intention is to act 
upon a man or a thing by acting upon his repre- 
sentative figure. So, Nectanebo was said to have 
sunk a whole fleet of his enemy by means of waxen 
boats. It seems that this form of magic was intro- 
duced, through Jewish intercourse, to the West, 
where it was held in special favour during the 13th 
and 14tli centuries. JPhilip of France was shown 
a wax figure which, he was told, was so intimately 
connected with him by immersion and spells that 
its destruction would cause his death. The king 
threw it into the fire and remained unhurt (Gerson, 
Opera , i. 624). On the other hand, Pope John XXII. 
believed that his life and that of his cardinals was 
seriously imperilled by the existence of some effigies 
of this Kind, and persecuted the people who had 
made them. And it was supposed to be possible, 
by sticking needles into a waxen figure, to bring 
sickness upon any given person, which would leave 
him only when the figure was destroyed ( Malleus 
Malefic . ii. 11). 

These effigies belong for the most part to malevo- 
lent magic ; but images also played an important 
part as protective charms. According to the prin- 
ciple ‘like repels like/ the best scarecrows were 
held to be figures of crows set up, if possible, in the 
four corners of the field ; flies were driven away by 
the representation of a fly upon the signet-ring 
These methods were ancient but current in the 
Middle Ages (cf Greg, of Tours, Hist . Franc . vm. 
33, on the brazen images m the cloaca of Pails). 
In the later Middle Ages, Vergil was credited with 
the invention. He was said to have expelled every 
fly from Naples by setting up a brazen fly on the 
city-gates, to have pi evented the meat from decay- 
ing by adorning the slaughter-house with the le- 
resentation of a piece of meat ; and, by fixing two 
eads, one laughing and the other weeping, on the 
Porta Nolana, to have secured for those who entered 
such issue to their business as they deserved (Gerva- 
sius of Tilbury, iii. 16 if. ; cf. Liebrecht, Gervasins 
von Tilbury , p. 98, note, andp. 104, with the parallel 
instances from all lands). Similarly it was believed 
that thieves could be kept away by a figure cloaked 
in black, provided that in the making of the charm 
a fixed time was observed and its purpose was 
declared in a solemn formula (Antoine Mizauld, 
Memorabilium sive arcanorum omnis genei is cent - 
uria t 1574). 

(2) Actions. — On the magic which relied upon 
the power of things without the necessity of per- 
sonal activity there follows that which works by 
movements and actions. A number of gestures 
first call for notice : such are movements of the 
hand, mostly of a parrying and defensive character 
(hands modelled in such a position appear also as 
amulets) ; then ways of holding the thumb ( pol - 
licem premere t or ut dextera manu smistmm pol- 
licem teneas ), of which Augustine makes snort ( de 
Doctr . Christ . ii. 20). As late as the 19th cent, 
many r people in Rome are said to have secretly 
made such defensive signs while kneeling on the 
street to receive the Pope’s blessing, because an 
accidental meeting w ith the Pope >vas held to be 
unlucky. As a charm against the evil eye and 
against infection, spitting was held in esteem. The 

f eature of touching the pudenda, important m 
Igyptian magic, was the origin of the well-known 
obscene ceremonies of witchcraft. 

Touching was the most important of all actions 
in magic, and through touch healing was effected ; 
here tne original conception of the transference of 
power is clearly seen. The most primitive belief 
attributed the strongest magical power to the 
tribal chief. Later, the king was regarded as a 
Divine personage, whose touch therefore had heal- 
ing viitue, as related of the Roman emperois (Suet. 


Vespas . 7 ; Spartianus, Hadr . 25. 1-4), and also be- 
lieved of the kings of France and England. The 
royal touch was particularly efficacious against 
scrofula. Most miraculous cures effected by the 
saints are said to be due to their touch. The mere 
invocation of a saint was held to be mad equate' — 
one must touch his bones or his grave. In Padua 
the rule is to walk round the grave of St. Antony, 
resting the hand on the marble slabs of the tomb. 
Touching often took the form of stroking, an action 
in which a hypnotic is added to the magical eflect. 
Transference of power is the original intention of 
the laying on or hands (x*q>o0ecda, manuum im - 
positio ), w r hich is partly protective (an act of bless- 
ing), partly a transference of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, productive of special capacity. 

Akin to touching is the action of crawling 
thiough, or under, some object, which was largely 
used by pregnant women in order to procure a 
fortunate delivery. In Arabia and Persia they 
crawled under a camel, in Sweden thiough so- 
called ‘elf holes’ (openings formed by boughs of 
trees), elsewhere under stones or through barrel- 
hoops Sick children also were drawn three times 
under an animal or through a hollow in the earth. 
In love-magic it was the practice to draw some 
object three times under one’s own arm. Another 
action is swinging or moving in a circle, to make 
the influence of the charm reach a greater distance 
through the air. The carrying of a charm lound a 
certain area has a different meaning. Here the 
purpose is not so much to extend as to limit its 
action. This was the object of walking round the 
land which was to be protected and lendered fertile. 

A very special importance attaches to the action 
of binding (hence the names ligamen , hgatura , 
etc.). It was performed, of course, with magic 
words and signs, partly to chain the harmful 
demon, relying on tne fact that a stronger powei 
— Solomon, Michael, Christ, or the Saints — was 
supposed to have chained him already, and partly 
with the object of binding the limb of an enemy — 
his evil tongue, for example Healing could be 
wrought by this action, which could also bo used 
malignantly to cause illness. The act of binding 
is perpetuated as an enduring source of protection 
in the case of magic knots, mostly adorned with 
magic characters, that were worn round the neck. 
The use of the irovyyia of silken thread was for- 
bidden by the Trull an Council (692), can. 61 (see 
Balsamon, PG cxxxvn. 721). An allied foim is to 
bury something from the body of a sick person 
(hair or nail) or a piece of his clothing, with the 
object of removing the illness from him. This 
reminds us of the attempts to transfer a disease 
(cf 4 A (3)) ; often a piece of money was dropped 
somewhere, in the hope that whosoever picked it 
up would take over the disease with it. 

Anointing, another act of magical significance 
(cf. vol. l. p. 549 ff. ; on xpbiv see Deubner, de In- 
cubatione , 22), has an official place also m the rites 
of the Church, at baptism, confirmation (xf^a), 
and in extreme unction. Here thoughts of bodily 
healing are present along with purely spnitual 
intentions. The act of anointing was much used 
in healing generally (cf. Mk 6 18 , Ja 5 14 ) But un- 
guents have also an important place in the para- 
phernalia of witchcraft. Witches used them upon 
their own persons in order to acquire powei to fly 
(ride on a broom or drive m a trough thiough the 
air), and they anointed otheis to turn thorn into 
beasts or do them some otliei ill. 

Bathing and cleansing were such important cere- 
monies in magic that the word ircpiKadalpw was 
used in a comprehensive sense to include magicians 
in general, to whose sacrificial exorcism, etc., 
lustration with consecrated water was a necessary 
preliminary (see Harnack on Didache t ni. 4). The 
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whole province of counter-charms falls under this 
head. Of course it was not the washing in itself 
that was elective, but washing with certain cere- 
monies, in certain places, and with certain liquids. 
Chrysostom (de Pseudoproph . 7 [PG lix. 561]) 
mentions such ceremonies in springs by candle- 
light. Certain springs were considered specially 
effective. For baptism, water from the Jordan 
was highly valued. Instead of water, blood or 
wine was sometimes used for magical purposes. 

The use of exciting vapours (Pythonism) and 
narcotic dnnks, made of opium, stramony, hemp, 
and henbane, is preparatory, and belongs to divina- 
tion rather than to active magic. So do the excit- 
ing motions such as turning, dancing, or mere 
i aging and howling. Noise plays a great part in 
the allughtmg of evil spirits. This is the explana- 
tion of the wearing of nells as amulets by men or 
beasts (see 4 A (1)), ringing bells or shooting in bad 
weather (4 B (6)). Especially during eclipses of the 
sun and moon it was thought necessary to make a 
noise in order to prevent magicians from doing 
harm to the stars (Arles, can. 5 = Burchard, x. 33 ; 
pseudo- Aug. Serin, 265, 5 ; Maximus of Turin, 
Horn, 100 [PXlvii. 485] ; Rabanus Maurus, Horn, 42 
[PL cx. 78 ff.]; Ebendorfer, p. 5). In Germany it 
is the custom also, in order to frighten away evil 
influences, to make a great noise on the evening 
before a wedding, and to shoot and crack whips 
during the bridal procession. 

(3) Words. — Of special importance is the magic 
word, the magic formula, whether spoken, or 
written, or engraved* Magic in general is often 
named twaoidl), incantatio , ‘enchantment.’ The 
zeal of the early Church was directed above all 
things against the use of magic formulae ( e.g . of. 
Irenmus, I. xxv. 3, II. xxxii. 5 ; Hippolytus, liefut. 
ix. 14 f., x. 29). We possess a great numbei of 
ancient forms of conjuration — heathen, Jewish, 
and Christian in stamp. A characteristic of them 
all, which has not received sufficient notice from 
their editors, is the ceremonial and stereotyped 
solemnity of form. The same words are repeated 
at least three times, and generally five. There 
is a conventional introduction in narrative form 
like the ‘ Vol und Votan fuhren zu Holze ’ of the 
well-known formula of Merseburg (ed. J. Grimm, 
1842) ; or ‘ three angels went to Mount Sinai ; 
there met them seven demons of sickness ’ (Bartels, 
Germania , xviii. 45 f. ; Steinmeyer, ZD A xvii. 560 ; 
Vassiliev, Ixvii. 331, 336). Bartels rightly finds 
in this something similar to the ‘ mdigitamentum ’ 
(Usener). A momentary god is to be created, who 
is useful for the particular end in view. Then 
follow mysterious invocations, which are repeated 
at the end. Between these comes the spell, repeated 
five times with slight variations. The third is 
generally the most prolix, and the fifth often cor- 
responds with it. The last nearly always (and 
very often the first or the middle) contains a de- 
claration of the urgency of the business : ‘ Haste, 
haste, quick, quick ! ’ The main purpose is re- 
peated as nearly as possible in the same words. In 
prophylactic amulets the dangers against which 
protection is desired are enumerated as fully as 
possible, e,g. the 72 diseases (Vassiliev, 323 ff.); 
and so are the members of the wearer’s body, so 
that protection may be afforded to them all (iieit- 
zenstein, 295). The parts of the formula on which 
its working most depends are the names of the 
god (or saint) by whom the demon is conjured, 
the demon himself, and the arch-magician whose 
authority is relied upon. The chief masters of 
magic we meet with are the Egyptian prophets 
Sochos, Hermes Trismegistus, Psenosiris, and Nec- 
tanebo, and most often of all, Alexander the Great, 
whose cult flourished most vigorously from the 
time of Alexander Severus, and continued under 


the Clmstian Empire. His reputation as a ma- 
gician lived throughout the Midale Ages, and gave 
a charm-value to his coins (cf. Chivsostom, PG 
xlix. 240). Along with names of goas or as part 
of their titles, a number of barbarian words were 
used, of which few have any meaning. For the 
most part it is through their incomprehensibility 
that they are believed and intended to be effective. 
Chrysostom (m Col, horn. via. 5 f PG lxii. 358]) 
speaks of the names of rivers as much used. The 
evil that it is desired to heal is often personified, or 
the evil eye against which protection is sought — 
fiacrKavla — is personally addressed. Imperatives 
containing the actual purpose of the charm become 
proper names, as in a blood-staunching spell from 
east Prussia (H. Frischbier, Hexenspruch und 
Zauberbann, 1870, no. 36) : 

*E 8 gingen drei heiliffe Frau’n 
Des MorgenB fruh im Tau'n 
Die erne hieas Aloo, 

Die zweifce hiess Blutvergeh, 

Die dntte hiess Blutstillesteh.’ 

Besides these names, among which inconceivable 
mutilations of words borrowed from Egyptian and 
Hebrew are common, we find single fetters and 
groups of letters — in spoken spells, as in the 
gibberish of Gnostic glossolaly, mostly vowels in 
all imaginable combinations, and sibilants. In 
written charms the rarer letters HX'k, etc., are 
generally used, frequently in a row of seven or 
nine, as EM'XETPA or XZOnS'kXT^. Such are 
found in the magic papyri (Parthey, 154 ; Wesscly, 
DWA W xxxvi. ii. 91), and also in the letter of 
Abgar (ZWT xlni. 443). 

This longer and fuller form of conjuration en- 
joyed undim unshed popularity among the Greeks 
from pre-Christian times till the 16th cent. (cf. 
the publications of Deissmann, Reitzenstein, and 
Piadel, cited in lit. at end of art.). By its side 
stand the short charm-formulse, which were 
generally in poetical shape. 

B. Charms of Jewish origin, — (4) The 
names of God, Angels, Solomon.— The most 
important contribution of Jewish magic to the 
store of charms consists in its various names for 
God, which often appear in combination with 
heathen names. In the first place are all imagin- 
able transcriptions of the holy ineffable Tetia- 
grainmaton m.v, the Greek film, over which 
Christian theologians indulge in extraordinary 
speculations (Lagarde, OS 2 228 f.), the renderings 
Taoue Taw, and so forth (A. Deissrnann, Bibelstudien 
[1895], 1-20), and its equivalents Adonai, often 
Adonai sabaoth , Eloi t Sadai t and also ‘God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ’ And much was 
given out to be from the Jewish Scriptures that 
was nothing of the kind (Jeiome, PL xxii. 687 : 
‘ Magis portenta quam nomma, quae • • . quasi 
de hebraicis fontibus haurmnt’). This is the case 
in particular with many of the Angel names, in 
which Jewish magic is most rich, and which were 
intermingled with the names of heathen gods. 
The most prominent are Michael, the conqueror of 
the dragon [Rev 12 7 ], who also exercised healing 
functions (W. Lueken), Gabriel, Raphael, and 
Unel. Irenanis (11. xxxii. 5) repudiates all invoca- 
tiones angelicas et incantationes, assigning them 
to the Gnostics (1. xxiv. 6), and the Decretum 
Gelas, forbids phylacteria omnia quae non angel - 
orum ut illi confinqunt , sed daemonum nominibus 
consccrata sunt. But all these things were soon 
accepted by Christian magic. In Egypt, Enoch 
as the heavenly clerk took the place occupied m 
former times by Thoth (cf. O. von Lemm, Kleine 
Kopt . Studien, liv. [1908] 521). 

From Jewish magic was derived also the im- 
portant place given to Solomon, who sometimes 
appears by the side of Alexander the Great and 
sometimes in his place as the lord and ruler of 
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spirits. He was said to have shut them in a great 
bottle, which was exhibited at Jerusalem (Itinera 
Ilierosol ., ed. Geyer, p. 21. 8, 153. 10) along with 
his ring. This was shown by the side of the relics 
of the cross on Golgotha (ib. 88. 24, 107. 13, 154, 4). 
Solomon was said to have discovered the wonder- 
working roots which were placed in the magic 
rings used as early as Vespasian’s time by Jewish 
exorcists to drag the demons out through the noses 
of sick people (Jos. Ant . Vlli. ii. 6 ; cfT Fabricius, 
Cod. pseudepig . Vet . Test. i. 1032 ff ; Migne, Diet, 
des apocryphes, ii. 829 ff.). He was also supposed 
to have been the first eluoidator of the virtues of 
stones and plants (Anastasius Sm. Quaest. 41 [ PG 
lxxxix. 589] ; Glycas [PG clvni. 349]). Much use 
was made of the name of Solomon, his seal, and 
also his portrait. He was represented on horse- 
back as a dragon -slayer, like the Egyptian god 
Horus and later St George (G. Perdnzet, cr^payh 
SoXoy&vos, in PEG xvi. [1903] 42-61 ; Dalton’s 
Catalogue , nos. 155, 156; Wulff, nos. 436 f., 825, 
827, 1120). 

C. Charms of Christian origin —Among 
charms of Christian origin it is noteworthy that the 
spiritual are the most prominent. First come the 
name of Jesus, Biblical texts, liturgical formulae, 
and prayers. In the second rank stands the sign of 
the cross, and only a subordinate position is held by 
properly material objects — just the reverse of the 
neat hen order. This reverse order is here followed 

(5) Tiie name of Jesus —The name appears 
everywhere as the vehicle of the personal powers. 
He who knows the name of a spirit is its master, 
and by naming it he awakens its pow ers to activity. 
Therefore the names of God were veiled in a 
certain mystery, especially among the Jews of 
the Hellenistic era. The magic papyri, on the 
contrary, seek to win the masteiy over them In 
the name of Jesus the Christians believed them- 
selves to possess a weapon of quite cxtraordinaiy 
power (cr. Ph 2 10 ), which could serve alike for 
healing (cf. Ac 3 s 14 10 [Cod D] 16 18 , Mk 16 17 ) and 
for cursing (1 Co 5 4 ). This testimony of the 
Apostolic times is abundantly confirmed by the 
Christians of the 2nd and 3id centuries (e g 
Justin, Apol. ii. 6, Dial . 30, 49, 85, 121 ; Irenams, 
li xxxu. 3-5 ; Orig. c. Cels, i 6 [l. 59, ed Koet- 
schau]) ; Acta Johanms , 31. 41 ; Acta Philippi , 
136) ; the name of Jesus is expressly sot in opposi- 
tion to all heathen spells. And the heathen magic 
papyri themselves use the name * Jesus, God of the 
Hebrews.’ To the literary evidence we may add 
a great mass of inscriptions : in these the name is I 

generally represented by the monogram The 

most important testimony to the weight attached to 
the name of J esus is the fact that even J ews use it as 
an amulet along with the names of the three Magi 
(see Berliner, Aus dem Leben der deutschen Juden 
im Mittelalter, 1900, pp. 97, 105). II. Suso, the 
great German mystic, is said to have had the name 
of Jesus tatued on his breast. Is this a talisman or 
a love-charm ? The cult of the name of Jesus w r as 
given a special impetus by Bernardinus of Siena 
(t 1444), who always carried before him the sign 
IHS on a flaming disk. This was not only an 
abbreviated form of preaching, but a magic sign, as 
is shown by its appearance on amulets ; and the 
same may oe said of the Christ-monograms, and, 
since the time of the Jesuits, the Jesus-inonograms 
on churches, houses, tombstones, and elsewhere ; 
these stand not merely for marks of faith or for 
oinament, but have rather an apotropauc signifi- 
cance (cf. Index lxix. in PL ccxix. 484 ff ) 

(0) Biblical formulas.— After the name of 
Jesus it was in the Gospels that His power was 
supposed in a special degree to reside. On the use 
of the Gospels in the administration of oaths and 


in acts of consecration, see art Bible in the 
CHURCH, vol. u. p. 611 Chrysostom (in Matt. 
horn. 72 [PG lvm. 669]) and Isidoie Pelus. (Ep. ii. 
150 [PG lxxviu. 604]) inform us that Chustian 
women used to wear little Gospels round their 
necks after the manner of Jewish tcphilhn ; but 
these were very likely only single texts from the 
Gospels (cf. E. Nestle, ZNJ'W vn. 90 j. John of 
Salisbury (Polycr. ii. 1 [PL oxeix. 416]) testifies in 
the 12th cent, to the efficacy of capitula Evangchi 
gestata , vel audita , vd duta. Most to he lecom- 
mended was the prologue to St John, either the 
first fourteen verses or only the first verse (cf. A. 
Franz, Die Messe im deutschen Mittelalter, 1902, 
pp. 595, 150). The Loid’s Prayer is second to it. 
On the potsheid of Megara, for example (Knopf, 
ZNTW ii. 228 ; E. Nestle, ib. 347), as w'ell as m 
many inscriptions, it certainly has an apotropncic 
significance ; it occurs in nearly all Christian spells, 
often to be repeated more than once ; it is wntten 
dPTi<jTp6<pujs kclI tva\\&£ (Vassihev, p l\\i) ; it must 
be leeited dunng the gathering of herbs to give 
them healing virtue (this is expressly stated in 
Cor} > Juris Can deer n. c\ 26, qu 5, c 3 = Martin 
of Bracara, c. 75) Foi purposes of cursing, texts 
from the Psalms w r ere esteemed, for the Tsaltei 
was held to be a powerful defence against demons. 
A number of leaden tablets containing Psalms have 
lately been found. St. Barsanma the Naked 
(11317) wrote out Pss 20 and 27 as amulets for 
Ins visitors (W. E. Crum, PS BA , 1907, pp. 196, 
198). Foi a ‘slaying piayer* (cf. 4 C (9)), Ps 108, 

‘ Deus laudem,’ was most used, also Ps 109 or 94. 
And the lessons for certain feast-days served special 
purposes (Vassiliev, 341). Apocryphal texts were 
also used. The Epistle of Christ to Abgai enjoyed 
gieat popularity as an apotropceic charm. The 
legend states that this epistle, affixed to the gate 
of Edessa, saved the town from a Persian attack 
(v. Dobschutz, Chnstusbilder , 1899, p. 103 f ) It 
is found on the door lmtels of 5th cent, houses and 
churches m Asia Minor (for Ephesus, see Hcber- 
dey, Jahrcsheft des ocsteri . archaol Iiid tints, 1 900, 
pp 90-95; foi Gurdja, Anderson, J HS xx. [1900] 
156 ff). How serviceable it proved in this way 
throughout the Middle Ages we learn from the 
many assurances at the end of Gieek, Coptic, 
Slavic, and Latin texts, which show that it 
was worn as an amulet against bewitchment, hail, 
lightning, etc , and employed as a lemedial charm 
in sickness (see, e.g., ZWt xlm 470) : 

* Et sahus eris, Bicut scnptuin qui credit in me ealvua erit, 
8i \e in domo tua Bive in civitate tua Bive in omm loco Nemo 
limniconim tuorum dominabit, et insidios diaboli ne tirneas et 
rarmina minneorum tuorum diatruentur et omnes immici tui 
expellentur a te, sive a grandme b 1\ e a tonitruo non nocebcris 
et ab omni penculo liberaberis Sive m mare Rive in terra 8ive 
in die sive in noote sive m locis obscuns, si quis hanc epistolam 
eecum habuent set urus ambulet in pace ’ 

The custom of inscribing the Epistle to Abgar 
in houses survived in England even into the 18th 
cent. (v. Dobschutz, Chnstusbilder , 179, no 6) 

(7) Liturgical and ecclesiastical —The lit- 
urgy provided magic with a very considerable 
number of powerful formulae. Many of them are 
certainly of Biblical ongin ; but their use in magic 
is due to their position in the liturgy An ex- 
ample is the Tnsagion, the Angels’ song, which 
easily held the first rank in impoitance ; the three- 
fold irnp is found also on Jewusli amulets Biblical 
111 origin, and lituigical in use, are the name 
‘Emmanuel’ or ‘Deus nobiscum ’ , tin* forms IC 
XC NIKA, ‘Christus regnat,’ ‘Chnstus vmcit* 
(which occur also on coins) ; and Urn w f ords from 
Rev 5° irlKTjaey 6 \lojy 6 Ik t?}s Ioi'»5a, h /Jfa 

Aavcld. A favourite among the many Trinitarian 
formulae w T as‘‘ God is my hope, Christ is my refuge, 
the Holy Ghost is my defence’ (cf. Sabas, Vita S . 
Joanmcii , ch. 10 [AS, Nov., 11. i. 341]). Christ very 
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often forms a triad with the angels Gabriel and 
Michael— an interpretation of Gn 18 3 . This is pro- 
bably the meaning of the much-used character XMr, 
which has been taken also to represent Xparrbu 
Mapla yew#, or by gematria=643^&yio$ 6 9e6s or 
h ayla rpihs 9' ( = 066*) (see J. Krall, Corp . Pap. 
Rayn., Kopt. Texte, L 5 [1895] ; Dalton’s Catalogue, 
no. 958; Perl. phU . Wochenschr 1906, p. 381ft 1 . 
[Nestle], 510 [Dieterich] ; W. E. Crum, Arch . Rep. 
of the Egypt . Explor. Fund , 1905-6, p. 76 ; 1906-7, 
p. 74), dj8/3 h. 6 warty £\4 t]<tov occurs on amulets 

(ARW x. 398). The fienedictus- medallions contain 
the initial letters of Crux Sacra Sit Mihi Lux 
Nunquam Draco Sit Mihi Dux ; and Vade Retro 
Sathana, Nunquam Suade Mihi Vana, Sunt Mala 
Quae Libas, Ipse Venena Bibas (Beringer, Ablasse, 
350 fF ). Spells sometimes contain the Kvpte £\£rjaoy, 
and also liturgical formulae such as the cry of 
the deacon : arCipev k<l\ ah, <rrCbfi€v perk <t>6j3ov 9eou 
In Western Chnstianity the Apostles’ Creed holds 
a position parallel with the Lord’s Player. It is 
used for healing, especially in exorcism (John of 
Salisbury, Polycr. li. 1 [P(r cxlix. 416]). 

(8) Prayers. — Even more use was made of 
piayers. However certainly true prayer is some- 
thing quite difterent from the desire to exercise 
magic influence upon the Deity, the formuhe of 
prayer are readily converted into magic spells. 
This has been seen in the magic use of the Lord’s 
Prayei. The boundary between prayer and spell 
is always indistinct Vassiliev (323 fi.) reproduces 
a document which begins as a prayer ana ends as 
a spell, with a long invocation of saints between. 
The prayers of Christian magic are generally con- 
structed after the heathen pattern (see 5 A (3)) ; only 
an attempt is made, thioughtlie Biblical predicates 
by which God is invoked, and through abundant 
leferences to Biblical history, to give them the 
stamp of legitimate Christianity. Many of them 
bear famous names, such as that of St. Gregory, 
where the most obvious reference is to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, though it may also be Giegoiy 
of Nazianzus, or, m the West, Pope Gregory 1. 
Prayers were ?of ten taken from the legends of the 
saints for this purpose, e.g. the prayer of Judas 
Kyriakos from tiie legend of the Invention of the 
Cross (in Papyrus d’A nastasy , 9), the dying prayer 
of the Theotokos from the Koimesis, prayers of 
St. Paphnutios, St. George (cf Byzant. Zeitschr. 
xn 547), or Cyprian the magician. A healing 
virtue was attributed to the prayers said to be 
composed by the Apostle Paul (against the bite of 
snakes, Ac 28 3 [Vassiliev, 330]), or by Luke the 
Evangelist and 4 beloved physician’ (Col 4 14 ), 

The introductory nairatives of these magic 
prayers are often touchingly naive (cf. 5 B (3)) . 
Uproar arises in heaven ; all the angels hurry 
hither and thither, till Christ asks what is amiss ; 
it is a woman who cannot be delivered ; then He 
sends forth the angels, and so on. Or Christ is 
walking with Peter * He hears complaints, and 
learns from Peter that a woman is confined, and 
bids her be summoned to Him. Or Christ coming 
fioin Paradise sees a hind, etc. (O. von Lemm, 
Klexne Kopt . Studien, liv. ). 

In the later Middle Ages, prayers endowed with 
special indulgences, as those addressed to Christ’s 
napkin (Veronica), to the blood of Jesus, His seven 
wounds, His measure, and also invocations to the 
saints, weie much used as protective charms, as 
may be seen from the notices appended to them. 
This was the purpose of many of the eaihest 
printed pamphlets — sheets containing such prayers 
— which were produced in great numbers in Italy. 

(9) The Holy Cross.— The Holy Cross, as the 
protective charm most used by Christians, deserves 
a special notice. There is no need here to discuss 
what significance may have been attached in pre- 


Christian times to various forms of the cross (see 
art. CROSS), for in any case Christianity gave a 
prominence to this symbol above all others, loaded 
it with Christian thoughts, and claimed it for its 
own peculiar possession. It soon became a con- 
ventional form, dominating the ground-plans of 
churches, appearing m processional crosses, crosiers, 
encolpia, votive crosses, crosses engraved or 
scratched on wood, stone, and metal. Crosses let 
into the floor were forbidden, because it would be 
unseemly to tread upon them (Cog?. Just. i. ; Cone. 
Tiull. [A.D. 692], can. 73 [Mansi, xi 976]). In the 
Greek Church a cross was erected (araypow^ytov) 
where a piece of ground was to be sanctified. 
Three crosses drawn in the sand by St. Hilarion 
prevented Epidaurus from being flooded by a 
stormy sea. Most of the monastic saints worked 
their miracles by their ciucitorm staffs, atdrjpQvy 
(xravplov, aravpbr vwos <ri8rjpci fiaKrrjpla (e.g. Joanni- 
kios, AS, Nov., 11. i. 344, 402). Mediaeval justice 
used, among other ordeals, the trial of the cross: 
the opposing parties were stationed against crosses 
with then arms outstretched ; he who first let his 
drop was guilty. Even sorcery dragged the ciuci- 
fix into its service, ; though only as an object of 
insult : to shout at a crucifix on Good Friday was 
a means of becoming a Freischutz ; pieces broken 
from a crucifix render their wearers invulnerable. 

But far more general is the practice of making the 
sign of the cross with the hand on breast, forehead, 
and all parts of the body, for protection against 
all kinds of danger With the sign of the cross the 
Christian is sealed (a<f>payls) m baptism, and secured 
at once against all malevolent witchcraft. This 
belief is as early as Tertul hail (de Cor. Mil. 3). ‘adom- 
nem progi essum atque promotum, ad omnom aditum 
et exitum, ad vestitum et calciaturn, ad lavacra, ad 
mensas, ad lumina, ad cubilia, ad sedilia, quaecuni- 
que nos conversatio exeicet, frontem signaculo 
terlmus. , In a similar way, Cyril of Jerusalem de- 
scribes to his catechumens how the whole Christian 
life is permeated by the sign of the cross : it vas 
made at rising, dressing, going out, at table, and 
on going to bed (cf. Cyr. Catech. xm. 36 [ PG xxxm. 
816]. ply a t 6 (pvXaKrtytov). It was the surest de- 
fence against demons, and the remedy for all 
diseases There are a number of enkomia (e.g. 
pseudo-Chrys. PG 1. 819; pseudo- Ephr. Opp gr. 
li. 247 ; ancient Nubian text, ed. II. Schhfer and 
C. Schmidt, SBAW , 1907, xxxi. ; Joh. Damasc. 
de Fide Orth. iv. 11) in which the cross is called 
Tpbircuop KCLTh bai/Lbvuv, diapbXov vXkoi, vawv Kadalpeau, 
pupup dva Tpomf), Kvicrffrjs iupaviapu 5?, vovotvTwr larpbs, 
\e7 rp&p KadapiapiSs, irapaXvrucQv atplyi-is, etc. These 
phrases may originally have been intended figura- 
tively to clothe a purely spiritual thought, but 
later they were understood quite literally. Then 
we read of a temple falling in ruins before the sign 
of the cross made by an Apostle. Ignatius (ad Eph. 
9) speaks of the cross as the prjx T^croO Xpiarov 
which lifts us up on high (spiritually) ; in the Mart . 
Matthaei , 26, it is the coffin containing the Apostle’s 
body which is lifted up from the bottom of the sea 
by means of a miraculous cross. John makes the 
sign over a cup of poison, and drinks it in safety ; 
Benedict causes the vessel of poison to fly in pieces 
by means of this sign ; a cancer is healed by it 
(Aug. de Civ. Dei, xxii. 8) ; by a mere sign of the 
cross St. Martin turns aside a tree that was falling 
upon him, keeps fire away, and drives the flames 
against the wind. St. Coiumban opens locks and 
bolts by its means ; Eligius increases a quantity of 
wine miraculously, and heals a blind man (PL 
Ixxxvii. 500, 503) ; Bemardinus of Siena keeps off 
a storm of rain that threatens to interrupt his 
preaching. Even Julian the Apostate is said, in 
fear of his demon, to have made the sign of the 
cross and learnt its power (Greg. Naz Or. iv. 55 
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[PG xxxv. 577]). The symbol acquued special 
importance in the Crusades ; it adorned the coats 
ana arms of the crusaders, not meiely as a badge 
of faith, but as a means of security and victory. 
Its protection was extended even to their relatives 
at home, as when the wife of one of them was 
assisted in her travail by her husband’s crusader’s 
cloak (Caesarius of Heisterbach, Dial . x. 22). 

The cross is inviolate ; a fire that burnt to ashes 
a house and all that it contained spaied the piece 
of a garment on which a cioss was embroidered 
(ib. 32, 33). The emblem of the saving cross was 
found everywhere m Nature (Physiologus, xl. [p. 
270, ed. Lauchert]) 

(10) The Sacraments. — Though the signifi- 
cance of the acts of worship named by the Greek 
Christians ‘mystenes/ ami by the Latins ‘ sacra- 
ments, ’ is properly wholly spiritual, it was extended 
in the popular religion* to the natuial life. The 
official teaching of the Church could not pi event a 
magical intei pretation being given even to then 
leligious effects. Baptism was held to cleanse ipso 
facto from all sm ; children who die after baptism 
attain immediate blessedness ; the unbaptized are 
doomed to hell, or at least to a limbus mfantxum. 
The communion administered as viaticum serves 
to ensure blessedness in the futuie life (exitnm 
mumre ), and so does extreme unction Moieovei, 
to both sacraments thoughts of bodily healing 
were attached. By baptism a doctor loses his 
gout, and an actor his paralysis (Aug. de Civ . Dei, 
xxii. 8 ). In the Sylvester legend the Emperor 
Constantine becomes free from his lepiosy in 
baptism ; this may be an answer to the criticism 
of Julian the Apostate, who complained of the 
absence of such physical effects in baptism (adv. 
Christ . l. 209, ed. Neumann). Caesarius of 
Heisterbach (x. 43-45) relates similar instances, 
■with the just comment: ‘licet emm baptismus 
medicma sit anunae, multi tamen lllius virtute 
sanitatem corpoi is consecuti sunt. ’ The communion 
is equally effective instead of reciting prae- 
eantatioues and employing charactei es, f umigare, 
fasnnum , the sick man should rather come to 
chuich, receive the body and blood of Chnst,and use 
the holy oil (pseudo- Aug. Serm . 279, 5 [PL xxxix. 
2273]); in the chuich is to be found the twofold 
cuie foi soul and body (ib. 265, 3 [p. 2238]). A 
communicant is for the next day sale against all 
malevolent magic (Anast. Sm. Narr. 48, 50 ; Ortens 
Chi ist in 68 , 70), and even certain of victory in a 
duel (Caesarius of Ileisteibach, ix 48) Many a 
knight setting out for the wars, and many a soldier 
too in modem times, has thought thiough the 
communion to render himself impel vious to sword 
and shot. The way in which this sacrament was 
regai ded is shown by the use of the elements as 
amulets ( e.g . Anast Sin. Nai r . 43, 63), and even as 
fertility- and love-charms (see above, 4 B (5) and 
( 8 ) this is most profusely illustrated for the 13th 
cent by Ca\sai ius of Heisterbach, Dial, Mirac, 
dist. ix.). They were also used for the conviction 
of accused persons, or to prove innocence ; cf. e g . 
LothanuslI bcfoic Pope Hadrian, A.D 869 (Regino 
and Hincmar, ad ann, 869). This purgatio 
can onira m clerical trials took the place of the 
oath of purgation. The reception of the communion 
by Gregory vii. and Heniy IV. at Canossa was so 
understood by the people (see Lambeit’s Annals, 
ad ann . 1077). 

The sacramentalia had the same attubutes, 
especially the holy oil ; it was repeatedly found 
necessary to prohibit the priests from supplying 
holy oil ad luaicium subvertendum (Metz [A.D. 888], 
can. 6 = Burchard, iv. 80 ; Regino, 1 72 [PL cxxxii. 
206]). Holy water, incense, consecrated salt, and 
wax from the altar candles were much used ; for 
remedial purposes, holy water, oil, or bread was 


serviceable (for some examples among hundreds 
see Vita S. Cuthberti , 25,29, 30, 31 [PL xciv. 765 ff.]). 
Even the water with which the pnest washed his 
hands after Mass was used by the devout as an 
antidote against sickness, or as a feitihty chaim. 
Cfosarms of Heisterbach, hovvevei, after 1 elating 
for the edification of his readers a long series ot 
these anecdotes, declares that it is not well- 
pleasing m the sight of God, si ad aliguos usus 
temporales sacramenta ilia convcrtantur . 

(11) Rh Lies. — Among the material instruments 
of Christian magic, the relics of Christ and the 
saints call for first notice (cf. art. Relics). Of 
these, pieces of wood fiom the Holy Cross weie 
most treason ed, after its supposed discovery by 
Helena. Gregory’s sister Macrma wore an iron 
cross as an amulet (Gregoiy of Nyssa, PG xlvi. 
989), but later we find wooden cios^es (Jerome on 
Mt23 b [PL xxvi. 175]). Most cncolma contained 
them (Anast Sm. Narr . 45, 53 ; Ortens Christ . 
111 65, 79). 

Nails even from a gallows were supposed to be 
effective charms, and, of course, the limy nails from 
the cross possessed extraordmaiy virtue Yet the 
ancient legend did not shrink from relating that 
Helena had them worked into the bridle and 
stirrups of her son Constantine as talismans and 
for a profane purpose; later they were greatly 
levered as relics. But every saint possessed heal- 
ing and piotective power, and tins power resided 
in eveiy particle of his body ; so \el\pava aylur weie 
w orn as phylacteries (Theophanes, p. 446, ed de 
Boor). The relics of St. Gratus quenched a forest 
tire at Aosta in 1542. On the death of a reveied 
monk in Byzantium, a struggle ensued among the 

E opulace for possession of Ins cloak and even his 
air and teeth, winch they desired as talismans 
(eg. Vita Eu strata, 39 [Papadopoulos Kerameus, 
Anal, iv. 393]) In the West such dismember- 
ment of dead saints was, at least in theory, for- 
bidden. As substitutes, any objects seived which 
had been in contact with the samt himself, Ins 
dead body, or Ins giave. As specially gifted 
pel sons could heal by a touch of then lianas, so 
garments w r orn by them could convey this healing 
power (Ac. 5 15 19 13 ; ct. eg Ca^anus of Heistei- 
bach, Dial. Mirac. x. 5, 6 ). But it sufficed merely 
to have brought one’s own gaiments into contact 
with the saint’s grave and then to lay them over a 
dying man in order to save Ins life ; or to touch 
w ith a ilow T ei first the leliquary and then the eyes 
of a blind man (Aug de Civ Dei , xxn 8 ). Oil 
from a saint’s giave (1 c. fiom the lamps binning 
tlieie) w as much esteemed : e.g. from the shrine ot 
St Stephen at U/ala (Aug. Sermo 32) ; but in the 
legend it became a miraculous spung of nnjion 
flowing from the shrine. Such oil was sent far and 
wide. At Golgotha all manner of things were 
consecrated by contact with the sepulchre. A 
similar pi oduction of lelics was carried on, on a great 
scale, at the graves of the Apostles Peter and Paul, 
which were particularly suited theieto, because it 
was possible to reach the deep-lying sarcophagus 
through holes in the covering slab of maible (H. 
Gnsar, Analecta Romana , i. 271 ff. ) A gieat 
number of pieces of wool, cloth, or whatevei it 
might be, were consecrated by contact with the 
Holy Sepulchre and then called eulogia (Dievvs, 
Zeitschr, f. prakt Theol. xx. 18 f), and m the 
West brandea , to be used as ehaims foi various 
purposes, especially as amulets. But the grave of 
any saint could serve the purpose, and the nature 
of the object used was quite immaterial. Gregory 
of Tours (de Virt. S. Jiiham , 45) says very 
charactei istically : * accedite ad Martyns tumulum 
et aliquid exinde ad aegroturn deportate,* and in 
fact a little dust brought and administered to the 
patient 111 w r ater proved most effective. Dust from 
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the rock of the oratorium of St. Calnunius or fiom 
the grave of St. Felix of Bourges, taken in watei, 
was a remedy for fever. Thus it is quite a natural 
development whereby modern Roman Catholicism 
no longer allows actual relics to fall into private 
hands, and offers as substitutes consecrated losaries, 
medallions, etc. Where tins consecration is not 
merely sacramental, accomplished by their use at 
Mass or immersion in holy water and so forth, it 
is derived from contact with a shiine, a martyr’s 
grave, 01 a relic. 

(12) Pictures, etc. — The power of a saint ex- 
tended from objects connected with his person to 
pictures and statues, which were regarded by no 
means as aids to contemplation, but as signs of 
the actual presence of the saint himself. Greek 
theologians proved, with the help of Neo-Platonic 
mysticism, the real association of archctypos and 
clctypomci Their use as charms was most prominent 
among the Greeks and, under Greek influence, 
among the Slavs. It is very interesting to obseive 
how in the legend of Edessa the portrait of Christ 
superseded the letter to Abgar as protectoi of the 
town ; it was placed over the city-gate, and, when 
an attempt was made to set file to the town in 
time of siege, some oil from the lamp that burnt 
perpetually before it was sprinkled upon the flames, 
which it turned against the besiegers. Byzantine 
ships nearly always carried images of the Madonna 
for protection against storm, as the heathen ships 
had carried palladia or images of the Dioscuri. 
In Rome, figures of St. Symeon Stylites guarded 
every woikshop (Theodoret, Eelig Hist . 26 [ PG 
Ivxxn. 1473]; Job Damasc. de Imag i. 27 [PCr 
xciv. 1253]). No Greek or Roman house was with- 
out its saint, which took the place of the ancient 
penates , as the piotective genius of the home. 
Famous pictures and images weie washed at high 
feasts, and the water, sanctified m the process, was 
scattered over the congregation for their benediction 
(in Edessa as in Rome; cf. v. Dobschutz, Chnstus- 
bilder , pn. 66, 163, 112**). In Edessa this water 
was used as a lotion for the eyes. Watei with 
which portraits of saints had been washed, or into 
which some colour had been scraped off them, was 
administered to invalids as medicine. 

The Western peoples were at first rather timid 
of such uses ; but after the 9th cent, the belief m 
images was established among them also. Statues 
of patron samts erected over town- and castle- 
gates, pictures on the walls (in churches, pictiues 
by preference of Michael or Christopher ; m private 
houses, of Flonan and Agathe, who kept ofF 
lightning and fire), and representations on amulets, 
all had apotropauc significance. In time of pest 
appeared painted or, later, piinted sheets with 
pictuies of St. Sebastian oi St Roehus, often with 
prayers and, in some cases, hygienic directions 
appended, which certainly were intended to give 
protection, and not merely as devotional objects 
(P. Ileitz, Pestblatter dvs XV. Jahrh , Strassburg, 
1901). 

Special virtue was, of course, assigned to pictures 
of miraculous origin, and also to copies of them. 
This and the indulgences connected with it are 
the causes of the extensive circulation of the shroud 
portrait (Veronica) Another important charm in 
and after the 15fch cent, was the so-called measure 
of Christ, a length taken presumably from the holy 
sepulchre (G. Uzielli, Misure linean medioevali, 
1899). It was employed, e.g in witch trials 
( Malleus malefic, iii. 16) ; joined with a prayer it 
served as an amulet (Uzielli, VOrazione della 
Misura di Cristo , 1901, p. 10). 

6. The application of charms. — (1) Preliminary 
requirements . — The satisfaction of a number of 
personal conditions is as necessary a preliminary 
to charm-working as it is to worship; the chief 


is freedom from bin and especially from sexual 
pollution, wherefore children were frequently 
entrusted with the operation, e.g. in drawing lots 
(cf. in early times Apuleius, de Magia , ii. 47, ed. 
Bipont ) and m clairvoyance ; pregnant women 
were also employed. A preliminary fast, such as 
was necessary to the reception of a revelation, was 
also frequently lequired. 

A peculiarity of magic is its fear of knots : every 
knot represents a binding, and may therefore cany 
a counteractive force. Therefore the clothing 
must be free from all knots ; complete absence of 
clothing was abhoned in the Christian Church, 
though common in black magic. For similar 
l casons it was generally necessary to hold the 
breath ; and silence was ordained, since any word 
might break the spell or introduce the disturbing 
influence of another spell. Above all, no names 
might be mentioned, for they are to a special 
degree endowed with magic powers. This is the 
explanation of the endeavour to write spells so that 
they could not easily be read, either in foreign 
letters (for a Greek spell in Latin characters, see 
G. Maspero m Collections du Muste Alaoin , l. 
101 ff. ; for an Italian spell m Greek letters, 
Pradel, loc. cit ). This custom may prove the 
magical puipose of the well-known copies of the 
Apostles’ Creed, Greek in Latin characters in the 
Aethelstan Psalter, Latin in the Codex Laudianus. 

Time and place aie, of course, impoitant ; charms 
are especially, and sometimes exclusively, effi- 
cacious if applied before sunrise ; midnight is the 
hour of spirits; certain days in the yeai, once 
heathen festivals, such as the winter and summer 
solstices, and later converted into Clmstian saints’ 
days, are significant for certain founs of magic; 
and lastly come the phases of the moon. 

Magic had also its holy places In heathendom 
these wore springs, trees, and cross-roads, where 
gods or demons were supposed to have their abode. 
But the Church regarded them askance, and 
erected crucifixes at such places to break the evil 
spell. The magic which enjoyed the Chuich’s 
approval naturally gave the preference to con- 
secrated spots, churches, and chapels, or clung to 
their neighbourhood in cliurchyaids 

During the preparations the purpose must never 
be forgotten ; the Lord’s Prayer must be recited 
during the collection of herbs ; the manufacture of 
wax effigies must be accompanied by the express 
declaration of the purpose for which they are to 
serve. Great stress is always laid, as in the 
Church’s saciamental teaching, on the intention. 
Certain conditions regulated the material employed. 
For amulets the skin of unborn calves ( pergamen - 
turn virqmcum ), and, next to it, leather from a 
lion’s skin A\ere most valued; for cuises, leaden 
tablets or old potsheids. Things taken from a 
churchyard or a gallows were piecious to black 
magic, especially if they were stolen or acquired by 
irregular means. 

(2) Manner of application . — According to the 
nature of the effect contemplated, the application 
of a charm may be a single act or the establish- 
ment of a permanent condition ; protective charms 
are thus permanently operative. The mere fact of 
their presence is sufficient, and there is no need for 
them to be seen, known of, or believed in. Fer- 
tility of the land is also secured by the mere 
presence of relics ( e g the relics of SS. Abdon and 
Senncn m Arles), without the necessity of special 
processions at every season. It is, indeed, pre- 
sumed that reverence is paid to them, and the 
omission to celebrate their festivals may have evil 
consequences. Apulia was punished by St. Mark 
with drought for this reason. Neglect can turn a 
beneficent charm into a source of injury. 

But generally the application of a charm pro- 
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ceeded through a number of actions, carrying, 
touching, etc. (see 5 A (2)), and, above all, through 
recitation (t b. (3)). These ceremonies generally 
bore the character of a senseless hocus-pocus, cal- 
culated only to impress the supeistitious. But 
originally they must have been inspired by magic 
thoughts, i.e. by the desire to work upon the 
spirits. How much actual fraud they contain, 
and whether the charm-working magicians them- 
selves believed in the efficacy and necessity of all 
their operations or practised with fraudulent 
intention upon the credulity of their adepts, are 
questions which altogether elude the researches of 
scientific inquiry. 

(3) Manner of working . — The working of a charm 
is generally conceived to follow immediately ex 
opere operato : the amulet protects, the spell 
banishes the disease, the love-potion works love, 
and so on. Belief in their efficacy on the paitof 
those who use them is, of course, assumed ; but it 
was originally supposed that they could work upon 
people who neither knew of them nor believed in 
them. Only aftei wards, when the desired effect 
failed to appear, the explanation ottered itself that 
unbelief on the other side hindered the working ; 
but generally failuie was attributed to a counter- 
chaim. The instructions often reckon with the 
possibility that the effect may not be immediate, 
and m such cases duect more frequent repetition, 
a stronger formula, or the adoption of an additional 
charm. The experience that not every charm is at 
once efficacious was the cause of the multiplication 
and mixing of different charms and formula?. 

It is an important principle, moreover, that the 
charm does not work directly only upon the person 
to whom it is applied. It was possiole to undergo 
the oideal as a substitute for another ; and there is 
an instance of some water which had been poured 
over a copy of the prayer of St. Paul being ad- 
miuisterea vicariously to the messenger who an- 
nounced that some one else had been bitten by a 
snake (Vassihev, 331). 

The working is often subject to certain condi- 
tions. St. Benedict freed a cleric from a demon so 
long as he neither ate flesh noi performed priestly 
functions ; so soon as he broke either of these con- 
ditions, the demon again took possession of him. 
Bartels calls tins making terms with the devil 
Those who made such compacts rejoiced to outwit 
the foolish devil by fixing an impossible date for 
his return, e g. when Christ is born again of Mary, 
or when Christ shall write a new Gospel. 

On the other hand, it is demanded in many cases 
that a time-limit shall be set to the working of the 
spell, which must be loosed at a certain moment : 
e.g. in the enchantment of wasps, which must last 
only so long as the peasant is out in the fields with 
his cattle. Then tne wasps must be freed, that 
then lives may be preserved. 

The science of the Anfklarung declared all these 
charm- workings to be humbug, ghost-stories, old 
wives’ tales, and completely devoid of reality. But 
Romanticism took a new inteiest in them, set 
about collecting the materials, and to some extent 
revived beliefs in their actuality. The modern 
science of religion has no cause to deny that in 
many cases a real effect was wrought ; but it seeks 
to explain such effects psychologically by sugges- 
tion, physiologically by the action of narcotics, and 
so foith. The important task w hich must first be 
accomplished is to collect and arrange the abun- 
dant material, not overlooking the differences 
amongst the many similar phenomena occurring 
in different races and at difreient times, and with 
great caution to deteinune the mutual influences 
of the different civilizations. 
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CHARMS AND AMULETS (Egyptian).— 
Egyptian religion is so intermingled with magic, 
that it is dithcult to separate the properly leligious 
elements from mere charms and incantations. 
Magical spells or charms occm m considerable 
numbeis We have whole books of them, and 
they often appear m the medical papyri. 

It we consider first the spells which have chiefly 
a protective character , the so-called magic papyrus 
Harris furnishes good examples of them. It con- 
sists of two parts. The title of the first is : * Chap- 
ter of the songs which disperse the immeiged ’ (1 r. 
all dangerous animals lurking in the water). The 
epell is a long hymn to the god Shu : 

‘ Hail to thee, divine flesh of Ra, elder son Issued from his 
ody, selected by him previous to his birth ’ 

The hymn is interesting by leason of its style, 
and of what we learn about the religious doctrine, 
in sentences such as this : 

‘O unique Lord issuing from the Nu (water ) 1 O divine 
substance self-created 1 O maker of the substance winch is 
in himself ' 1 

Sometimes his defensive power is alluded to • 

‘ Thou repellest the crocodile coming out of the abyss, in that 
name which is thine, Repeller of Crocodiles * 

The reptile itself is addressed : 

‘Stand back, crocodile Maka, son of Set, do not steer with 
thy tail, do not move thy arms, do not open thy mouth , be the* 
waters before thee turned to a burning fire * 

Occasionally we find a rubric like this : 

‘This chapter is recited, an egg from . being given into 
the hand of a person at the prow of the boat , anything coming 
out of the water is thrown again into the water/ 


All the first part contains formula) for closing 
the mouth of the crocodile and preventing danger- 
ous beings from coming out of the water. The 
second part, called ‘ Book of the spells for remain- 
ing in the country,’ is meant to protect the in- 
habitants of the country against wild beasts, such 
as lions, hyeenas, and leopards Regarding neither 
of the two parts do we know by whom it is to 
be read, or on what occasion it may be effective. 
Magical spells of the same description are found, 
more or less, among all nations or antiquity, and 
aie not peculiar to Egypt. 

Another kind of charms may be called medical 
spells . They arc intended to ensure that a remedy 
shall be effective. We find many examples m the 
medical papyri, the largest of which, the papyrus 
Ebers, has been called the pliaimacopoeia of the 
ancient Egyptians. The following formula dispels 
white spots from the eyes : 1 

‘ When there is thunder ui the southern ski in the evening, 
and storm in the northern sky , when the pillar falls into the 
water, then the seamen of Ra flourish their stakes, but their 
heads fall into the water Who is it who will bring and find 
them ? I am he who brings them, I am he who has found them 
I bring you your heads and I raise >our necks When I have 
put in its place every thing which nas been cut off from you, 
then I shall bring ) ou that you may expel the god of fever and 
of death To be said over the hi am of a turtle mixed with 
honey which is put on the ejes ’ 

Here is one which seems to act by its own 
magical nower . 2 It is taken fiom a collection of 
such spells 

1 Another incantation for the head The head belongs to 
Horus, and the place of the head to Thoth. My mother Isis 
and her sister Nephth^s are keeping watch over me They 
give my head . This chapter is said ovei threads made in 
knots and put on the left foot of a man * 

We might quote a great number of similar 
charms A papyrus of the Museum in Berlin 
contains nothing but spells for the birth of a child, 
for the milk of the mother, and for illnesses of the 
infant 3 Generally there are mythical allusions, 
often very fragmentary and obscure ; then comes 
a rubiic like this . 

‘This spell is to bo said over three beads — one of lapis-lazuli, 
another of jaspei , and another of malat bite — threaded together , 
they are to be hung to tho neck of a child/ 

We hardly understand the mythical names or 
allusions which are contained in those spells ; and 
it is doubtful whether the Egyptians themselves 
understood them better. We must lemember that 
it is the characteristic of magical woids to be ob- 
scure and mysterious ; otlierw ise they w ould lose 
most of their virtue. 

A curious kind of incantations aie those which 
consist not of more or less disconnected sentences, 
but of a myth 01 story with a definite purpose. 

We hear, for instance, of the goddess Isis, who 
desired to be equal in power with her father Ra . 4 
The only means of having her wish fulfilled was 
to know the mystenous and hidden name of her 
fatiiei. She therefoie devised a stiatagem. She 
caused Ra to be bitten by a seipent ; the pain of 
the wound was so intolerable that the voice of the 
old king reached the sky and all the gods flocked 
around him. Ra is described as expatiating at 
great length upon his suffei mgs, which the crafty 
goddess does not attempt to lelieve until hex fatiiei 
consents to be searched by her, so that she may 
get hold of his mysterious name. Then only does 
she call on the venom to go out of the body of Ra. 
The narrative ends here ; but we aie told that tins 
story is to be said to, or, as the Egyptians say, 
over, figures of Turn, Ilorue, and Isis, which will 
thus be made talismans against the serpents. This 
stoiy is to be written also on the piece of cloth put 
around the neck of a person. It is then apoweiful 
remedy. 

1 Pap Ebers, pt. lviii. 7 

2 Pleyte, Etude sur un rouleau magxque du Music de Leyde , 
1860, p 64 

8 Erman, ZaubersprUchefur Mutter und Kind, 1901,, 

4 Lef^bure, * Un chapitre de la chronique solaire/ ZA, 1883. 
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We see that the purpose of this myth is not 
literary ; it is medical, as is the case with several 
Egyptian myths. We might quote another, where 
Horus, the son of Isis, is restored to light by Thoth. 
This narrative is said to be a talisman used by the 
inhabitants of Buto against bites of scorpions and 
serpents. 1 This is undoubtedly the most interest- 
ing class of charms, since in a certain measure they 
bear a literary character, which we did not find 
before, and which does not exist in the most common 
kind of spells, the amulets. 

An amulet is propel ly an ornament with a magical 
power, which is worn as a preservative against 
mischief and evil. This delimtion would hardly 
apply to the considerable number of objects which 
are found in Egyptian tombs, and which very often 
are models on a small scale of tools or instiuments 
of ordinary life Generally the name ‘amulets’ 
has been applied to a great part of the paiaplier- 
nalia which are given to the mummy, or drawn on 
the coffin of the deceased and on the walls of the 
tomb. It is not every one of these objects that 
possesses magic influence ; they are not all sup- 
posed to be preservatives or to be symbols. They | 
certainly were not so at the beginning. In latei 
times they assumed a religious meaning, and be- 
came either magical or symbolical. Thus we read 
in a Roman text from the temple of Renderah, 
that, on the festival of the bunal of Osins, 104 
amulets made of gold and precious stones were 
given to him Every one of them was supposed 
to have a special virtue which we do not know ; 
in the case of most of them, we are not in posses- 
sion of the mystical formuhe explaining why they 
were amulets and what was their meaning When 
these formulae are extant, as is the case with 
several mentioned in the Book of the Dead, we 
can hardly say that we fully undei stand them, 
and that we have discoveicd the esotenc meaning. 
The words undei which this meaning is hidden are 
simple enough, but the translation does not always 
yield a really intelligible sense. 

Most of the Egyptian amulets are destined either 
for the dead, whose life in the other woild they are 
to influence, or for the gods, to whom they are as 
necessary as to mortals. In order to undei stand 
the benefit conferred on the deceased by his amu- 
lets, it is necessary to consider briefly the ideas of 
the Egyptians as to a futuie life 

The human personality was not regaided as 
single ; it consists of four, or even more, elements, 
hut the most important are throe : the body, the 
soul, and a third, called by the Egyptians the ka — 
a word which has been translated m various ways • 
‘the double,’ ‘the living image,’ ‘the genius’ of 
each man, which springs into existence at the same 
time as himself and grows with him. The ka is 
not always seen; nevertheless, it always accom- 
panies a living man, and, when it is represented, 
it often assumes his exact appearance It is what 
the Greeks would call his etduXov. Very often also 
the ka is spoken of as present, though invisible, or 
there is a symbol in its stead. 

The ka was believed to be an indispensable con- 
stituent of eveiy being which had life; the gods 
and the kings were even supposed to have more 
than one — as many as fourteen. After having 
been indissolubly united during life, ka and body 
were separated at death ; the body w r as mummi- 
fied ana placed in a coffin ; the ka became inde- 
pendent, and continued to live in the other world. 
Since it could not restore life to the body, it was 
supposed to animate the statues which were in the 
tomes, and on which it rested. The ka was the 
living element of the human being ; but its exist- 
ence was conditional upon that of the body. If 
the body was destroyed eitliei by violence or by 
1 W Golenischeff, Die Mettemvchstele , 1877. 


corruption, the ka also would pensh, and the whole 
personality would disappeai . This was the motive 
for mummification, and for the care which the 
Egyptians took to presei ve the body, because there- 
by the continuance of the life of the ka m the other 
world was ensured. Occasionally the ka might 
visit the embalmed body and enjoy the gifts and 
ollermgs of all kinds wnich were Drought to the 
tomb. 

During life, the ka , though not seen, is insepar- 
able from the body. It is even its most powerful 
presei vative, its best talisman. It is supposed to 
be always behind the person. We very often see 
it represented as following the king m the form 
of a man of smaller size, having in his hand a 
cane, at the top of winch is a head. The head 
is sometimes surmounted by the hieroglyph ical 
signs meaning ‘royal ka .’ In many cases it has 
the symbolic form of a fan, which is made of 
feathers or assumes the shape of a leaf. The 
fan is often the substitute for the whole person, 
and is placed on a throne ; but it is constantly 
seen as the protecting ka ; eg. in battle scenes, 
where a fan is certainly out of place, it is sculp- 
tuied ovei the head of the fighting king When 
the ka is absent, it is very rare for the formula 
to be omitted declaring that its piotecting powei 
surrounds the king. 

Since the ka was to live for evei, it was definable 
that its life should he as pleasant as possible, and 
that it should enjoy not only all the comforts and 
luxuries of its former existence, but additional 
ones. There was a certain, and comparatively 
easy, way of endowing the deceased with wealth 
and abundance. This v as based on what is called 
imitative magic, the idea being that the repre- 
sentation of the image of an object causes it to 
come into existence. Everything lias its ka, its 
double, which may exist in the other woild like 
the ka of man. The mere fact of making a pictuie 
or a model of it, however small, is the means of 
calling it into existence in the other world — one 
might even say of creating it. The deceased does 
not like solitude ; therefore wooden or porcelain 
figures will have to be put in Ins tomb, sometimes 
in great numbers, to constitute Ins society or his 
attendants. In the same w ay he w ill have to be 
provided w 7 ith all kinds of objects of the oidmary 
life which the living ka will use — weapons, orna- 
ments, musical instruments, tools foi building, 
such as saws and knives, boieis, the mason’s 
square, and the level. These objects aie genei- 
ally called amulets ; some of them, in the course 
of time, may have acquired a symbolical meaning, 
but the present writer believes that onginally they 
w ere nothing but what the deceased was supposed 
to need in his new life. 

One series is more directly connected with reli- 
gious ideas ; they are the insignia of Osiris, the 
king of the lower world, the judge before whom 
the deceased may have to appear. They consist 
of small models, m porcelain oi haid stone, of the 
different diadems of the god, of his sceptres, and 
of his emblems of royal power The motive tor 
their being given to the deceased is that one of the 
numerous transformations he will have to undergo, 
one of the prospects he lias befoie lain, though it 
is not always necessary, is a complete assunilath n 
to Osins. ‘Iam Osins, brother to Isis*/ says t ie 
deceased. 1 He w ho rescueth me, togetliei with 
his mother, from all my adveisane^, is my son 
Horus.’ Since he will he a king, it is necessary 
that he should weai the ciowns, and hold the 
sceptre and other emblems belonging to the sove- 
reign of the lower world. 

The life of the ka is not safe fiom all perils. It 
may be assailed by all kinds of genii or evil beings, 
endangering its existence, even threatening it with 
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destruction. In that respect the deceased is m the 
same condition as the gods themselves, especially 
Osiris, who every night is overcome and cut in 
ieces by his brother Set, and restored to life again 
y his son Horns. As preservatives, the ka uses 
magic formulae or amulets, the most usual of which 
we shall now describe. The magic text referring 
to them is generally contained in the Book of the 
Dead. 

The scarab is the image of the Ateuchus sacer y a 
kind of beetle very common in the region of the 
Mediterranean. The Egyptians supposed the 
searabaeus to be male, and to be born again from 
the egg which it had made alone. This we find 
expressed in the following way. Among the 
formulas of piaise to Ra, this god is called 4 the 
beetle that folds its wings, that rests in the lower 
world, that is born of its own body* — or, as we 
should say, 4 its own son.’ The Greeks translated 
the Egyptian legend by auroyevts tan t6 fwov, as 
we know from llorapollo, and also by 4k nbvov 
irarpbs tt)v ytveaiv £x €t & K&vOapos. It is not 
sui prising that this creature became the symbol of 
resun ection. There are scarabs of various sizes. 
Small ones are found by thousands in porcelain, 
steatite, and hard stones like cornelian or ame- 
thyst. They were deposited in the tombs with 
the mummies, but they were also worn by the 
living as ornaments that were considered to have 
a preset vative virtue. Larger ones sometimes 
have figures engraved on their backs * the boat 
of the sun, Osins with flail and crook, Harmakliis 
with a haw k’s head. The large scarabs, which 
are sometimes as much as 5 ins. long, are chiefly 
the funereal or heart scarabs. When the deceased 
w r as mummified, the heart was taken out of the 
body to be embalmed separately, and afterwards 
either put m a so-called canopic vase — a jar with 
a cover in the shape of a jackal’s head — or left on 
the legs and bandaged with them. The heait, as 
with other nations of antiquity, was supposed to 
be the seat of the moral side of the individual — 
one may even say of conscience, since it appears as 
the accuser. Tnere are two words for ‘heart’: 
one meaning strictly the heart itself, and the other 
the heait with its envelopes, the cavity of the 
heart. It w r as necessary that the ka should have 
a heart; therefore there are no fewer than four 
chapters m the Book of the Dead relating to the 
heart ; some of them even have two different 
versions. According to a papyrus, each of them 
is connected with a particular gem cut in the form 
of a heait and worn as an amulet : lapis-lazuli, 
green felspar (or opal), cornelian, and serpentine 
We have amulets in the form of a heart ; they 
are usually of cornelian. The magic w r ords of 
these chapters are pronounced when the heart is 
supposed to he given, or rather restored, to the 
deceased ; they pi event its being taken away after 
it has been put back m its place One of these 
chapters is particularly important, since it refers 
to one of the most interesting scenes of the Book 
of the Dead — the judgment. The deceased appears 
before Osiris, who sits as j'udge. The heart is 
being weighed in a balance against the deceased 
himself, or, more frequently, against the emblem 
of the goddess of truth and justice. Then the 
deceasea is supposed to appeal to hia heart : 

‘ Heart of my mother, heart of my birth, heart which I had 
on earth ! do not nse as witness against me, do not be my 
adversary before the divine powers, let not there be a fall of 
the scale against me, m presence of him who keepeth the 
balance ! ' Further, the deceased invites his heart to ‘ come 
forth to the place of bliss towards which they go ’ 

This chapter, which is called ‘ The chapter of 
preventing the heart of the deceased from opposing 
him m the nether world,’ is often engraved on a 
large scarab of gieen stone, put either outside or 
inside the chest, at the place of the heart. These 


large heait-scarabs are found in all museums. 
The Egyptians liked to give them to their dead. 
It was a token for them that they were justified, 
that their heart spoke truth, that their limbs were 
pure, that all their body was free from evil. 
When they had this scarab, they might exclaim : 
‘ I am pure, I am pure.’ 

The question which naturally arises here is. 
Why did the Egyptians give the heait the form of 
a large scarab? The answer is that the scaiab is 
the emblem of resurrection. The Egyptians con- 
sidered that life proceeded from the heart ; that 
this organ was the centre of vital power. It was, 
in fact, the living being which animated the whole 
body. Therefore they gave the heart the appear- 
ance of a being having life and motion by itself, 
whereas a heart of stone would have represented 
something quite motionless, and absolutely de- 
prived of any activity. Scarab and heart are two 
amulets relating to the resurrection and the re- 
storation and re-constitution of the body. To the 
same category may be assigned the dad and the 
buckle. 

The dad has been explained in various 
ways. It has been called the four pillars which 
support the four corners of the sky. They are 
seen one behind the other, so that their capitals 
seem to be on the top of each other. Maspero 
thinks that in its original form the dad was the 
trunk of a tree from which sprang four cross 
branches cut short near the hole. Certain 
vignettes in the Book of the Dead soem to 
make it quite certain that the dad is a conven- 
tional way of representing the human skeleton, 
the backbone to which the ribs are attached and 
which stands on two legs. Frequently a human 
head wearing feathers is placed on this skeleton, 
and arms are attached to it, holding the insignia 
of Osiris. The dad has become the emblem of 
Osiris, as the buckle is that of Isis. The two 
figures aie often used together as ornaments on 
shrines or furniture, or m religious sculptures, to 
indicate that the objects on which they aie seen 
are under the protection of Osins and Isis. As an 
amulet, the dad has an influence on the restoia- 
tion of the deceased, as we know from the text 
which lefers to it. 1 ‘Here is thy backbone, O 
still heart. Here is thy spine, O still heart ; I 
put it at thy place . . .’ And the rubnc says 
that, if this amulet is put on the neck of the 
deceased, lie will be perfect and appear at the 
festivals of the New Year among the followers of 
Osins. The dad to which this formula refers is 
made of gold. There are a great number m 
porcelain, and many in cornelian. 

The buckle is generally red in colour, of 
cornelian or of glass. It is the emblem of Isis, 
and its ettect is chiefly protective, as we know 
from the text. 3 

‘The blood of Isis, the virtuo of Isis, the magic power of Isis, 
are protecting this the Great One , they prevent any wrong 
being done to him This chapter is said on a buckle of cornelian, 
dipped into the juice of the ankhamu plant, inlaid into the sub- 
stance of sycomore-wood, and put on the neck of the deceased 
Whoever has this chapter read to him, the virtue of Isis protects 
him , Horus, the son of Isis, rejoices m seeing him, and no way 
is barred to bun ’ 

The uza , or sacred eye, is the human eye 
outlined with kohl . This amulet is, next to the 
scarab, the commonest of all. The eye has various 
meanings. It may be the right or the left one. Both 
eyes often occur at the top of the stela*, as whcie 
they seem to represent the two periods of life, the 
ascending and the descending one. The two eyes 
of Ra are the sun and the moon. The ‘ filling of 
the eye’ may be either the sun in the summer 
solstice, or the full moon. The eye of Horus gave 
birth to all useful substances— oil, wine, honey, 
sweet liquors, milk. It had an independent exist- 
1 Book of the Dead, ch. civ 2 lb ch clvi 
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ence. As an amulet the eye seems to have given 
to the living, as well as to the dead, health and 
soundness of sight. Maspero has shown that the 
figure of the eye, which is read uza 9 is an ideo- 
gram of the word uza> which means ‘ flourishing/ 
‘healthy.’ Whoever wears this amulet will come 
out of all the dangers which might threaten his 
health, just as was the case with the eye of Ra. 
Chapter clxvii. of the Book of the Dead, which 
explains what is the virtue of the eye, mentions 
a wound having been inflicted on it by Ra. 
Another chapter speaks of the eye being in dis- 
tress, or being obscured by a hairy net. It is 
probable that the eye is here a heavenly body, the 
moon, and that this is the mythical way of speak- 
ing of an eclipse. The eye is wounded by Ra ; a 
shadow called the hairy net obscures her, but the 
shadow is removed, and, as she comes out quite 
sound and healthy, so will the wearer of the uza 
come out of all dangers. This seems to be the 
sense to be attributed to the text of ch. clxvii : 
‘When Thoth had brought the eye, he appeased 
the eye; foi, after Ra had wounded her, she was 
raging furiously ; and then Thoth calmed her after 
she had gone away raging, “ I am sound, she is 
sound, the deceased is sound.”* Thoth appeased 
or calmed the eye, because, as we read in another 
chapter, not only did lie deliver the eye from the 
veil of darkness which oppressed her, but he carried 
her off, * in life, health, and strength, without any 
damage.’ This effect the amulet will produce. 
The eye was bound on the knuckles, neck, or heart 
of the mummy, or placed within the abdomen. 
It is found in gold, lapis-lazuli, felspar, wood, 
glazed waie, and other materials. 

The little green column belongs also, like the 
eye, to what might be called figurative amulets , 
the names of which represent the benefits conferred 
upon the wearer. The word uaz } the name of 
the column, means ‘to be green,* ‘to grow,* ‘to 
spiout.* The amulet was generally made of a 
green stone such as felspar, and was put on the 
neck of the deceased. The formula? referring 
to it, which constitute two chapters of the Book 
of the Dead, are very obscure. The effect of this 
amulet seems to be similar to that of the eye. 
He to whom it has been given is safe, and preserved 
from any injury or wound. 

The head rest or pillow is an object made of 
wood or of stone, and very often found in the 
tombs. It is used at the present day by the Nubian 
women to prevent their hair from draggling m the 
dust. We sometimes see mummies the heads of 
which are supported by such pillows. Miniature 
head-rests in haematite or other stones occur as 
amulets. They have generally been considered 
as the means whereby the deceased is assured of 
a peaceful slumber. The present writer believes 
the purpose of this amulet to be quite different 
Its virtue is much more powerful ; it is a token 
for the deceased that he will not be dismembered, 
and that his body will be raised up again quite 
intact like that of Osiris. The heaci-rest is a sub- 
stitute for the stone heads which weie sometimes 
put in the tombs during the Old Empire. They 
are both piotests against the original custom 
of taking the body to pieces, of dismembering 
it as Set had done to Osiris. The proof of this 
lies m the fact that the chapter referring to the 
pillow is nearly identical with another called 
‘Chapter wlieieby the head of a person is not 
severed from him m the Netherworld. * It runs thus : 

4 Awake ! Thy sufferings are allayed, thou art awaked, when 
thy head is above the horizon ; stand up, thou art triumphant 
by means of what has been done to thee. . . . Thou art llorus, 
the son of Hathor, the flame born of a flame, to whom his head 
has been restored after it had been cut off. Thy head will 
never be taken from thee henceforth, thy head will never be 
carried away.’ 
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Several amulets are ornaments, like the collar 
which the Book of the Dead Bays is to be made 
of gold and put on the neck of the deceased on 
the day of his burial. The words of ch. clviii. 
seem to be of a late date. We find the gift of a 
collar made not only to a deceased person, like 
King Seti I., but to the gods in general. When 
man or god has put it on, his nature changes ; he 
becomes Turn, the great god of Heliopolis, and is 
addressed as such. Therefore we can hardly call 
the collar an amulet ; like all the vestments and 
ornaments given to the gods, it has a magical sense 
and a magical effect. The collar is a ritualistic 
object, ana has its place in the ceremonies of the 
worship of the gods and of the deceased. 

The above are the most important and most 
common amulets. There are a great many more. 
Some of them are figures of a god or a goddess, like 
the vulture, or the frog — which seems to be an 
emblem of immortality. Others are figurative, 
like the cartouche, which stands for the name. 
The name is indissolubly linked with the person- 
ality ; ‘creator of one’s name’ means ‘cieator of 
one r s person.* There are many, like the two lingers, 
whose meaning is unknown to us. It seems evi- 
dent that, in Greek and Roman times, the number 
of amulets increased considerably, or rather that a 
magical sense was attributed to many objects of 
common use. Egyptian religion under the Roman 
Empire was known chiefly through its magic. 

Literature— E. A. W. Budge, Egyptian Magic t \ London, 
1809 , A Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion (tr by A 8 
Griffith, London, 1907), also Zauberspruche f Mutter una Kind , 
Berlin, 1901, G. Maspero, Guide to the Cairo Museum (tr by 
J E and A A. Quibell, Cairo, 1908) ; Ed NaviUe, La Relig ion 
dee anciens Egyptiens, Paris, 1900 ; A Wiedemann, Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians , London, 1897 , The Book of the 
Dead (tr. by P. le Page Renouf and Ed. Naville, Paris, 1907) , 
F. J Chabas, Le Papiprus maqique Hams , Ch&Ion-sur-SaOne, 
1861 (Eng tr in Records of the Past , 1 st senes, vol x ) , W 
Golemscheff, Lie Mettemichstele , Leipzig, 1877 ; P. Lacau, 
Sarcophages antineurs au 1 Vouvel Empire , Cairo. 1904-8 , E 
Lefebure, ‘Un ehapitrede Jachronique solaJre,’ ZA xxi [1883] , 
W. Pleyte, Etude sur un rouleau magi (pie du MusSe de Ley dr, 
Leyden, I860* H. Schafer, ‘Die Entslehung emiger Mumien- 
ainulette,' ZA, xliii. [1907] , T. Capart, 4 Une hste d'amulettes,’ 

zl, xiv [i909j. Ed. Naville. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Greek).— The 
use of charms and amulets among the Greeks, as 
among all other peoples, is to be derived from the 
desne of influencing the course of nature or events, 
of creating or counteracting certain effects. This 
sort of influence is regarded at a later stage as 
supernatural ; but, no doubt, a primitive people 
saw nothing supernatural in it. There are thiee 
categories of such influence, all of which may be 
found simultaneously in use : certain words, cer- 
tain actions, and certain objects or their image, 
for to piimitive belief an object and its image 
are identical. For us the third category only is 
important. 

The reasons why certain objects are used ascharms 
or amulets are various. There are a great many 
objects which are regarded as endowed by nature 
with special forces. (They are not, however, on 
that account to be considered as habitations of 
gods or souls [cf. Kropatscheck, De amulet arum 
usu , p. 18 ; Abt, ‘ Amulette,* in Schiele, Religion, 
i. 1908, 448].) The gieat number of ways in 
which it was possible to make use of certain 
chaims proves that their powers w r ere not confined 
to one Kind of effect only. Apion, e g. n taught 
(Pliny, HN xxx. 18) that the lierb cynocephalta 
w T as potent against every kind of magic spell (cf. 
i b. xxiv. 103, 4 contra permciem omnem ). Further- 
more, we must lay stress upon the fact that the 
same means that are used to attract blessings are, 
at the same time, able to dispel ill luck, Wheie 
there is good luck, ill luck cannot enter; and 
health enters where illness has been driven out. 
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The common snapdragon (dvrlppivov) is a remedy 
against sorcery, if worn round the neck ; it beauti- 
fies, if applied as an ointment, together with oil 
from the lily (Dioscorides, De mat . med. iv, 131 
[130 Wellm.j). One remedy against sorcery is to 
drink a tea of peonies ; on the other hand, this tea 
promotes the secretion of milk for nursing women 
(Pradel, ‘Griecli. Gebete,* op. cit. infra , iii. 367). 
The agate renders fields fertile ([Orpheus], Lith. 
238 ff.), and athletes invincible (Plin. xxxvii. 142) ; 
and it possesses manifold other apotropaeio and 
magic forces (t b. 139 ff ). Cf. also the promise of 
Priapus, in an inscription on a rock of Thera ( IG 
xii. 3, 421c), to bung the inhabitants of the island 
unbounded wealth and to be their companion-m- 
arms. 

Thus there is no fundamental difference between 
the apotropseic amulet and the charm with its 
power to attract the positive blessing (^dpgcutov, cf. 
Abt, * Apol. des Apulejus,’ op. ext. mfra t iv. 186 ff. ; 
W. Havers, * <py<riK6v, 9 Indog erm. Forsch. xxv. [1909] 
375 ff., cf. Weidlich, Sympiathie in der antiken Lit- 
teratur , p. 68). It is, nowever, conceivable that a 
certain differentiation soon took place, and that 
the amulet came to play a much more impoitant 
part than the object used as a charm. For, in order 
to attain a positive effect, one makes use of a 
momentary magic device; but, if one desires to 
be safe at every moment against every kind of 
evil, one must make the magic remedy a constant 
one ; and this explains the fact that the number of 
amulets far outweighs that of charms. As the 
amulet was mostly worn on a cord, the Greeks 
called it wepfag/xa, ncplairrov , wepidtpaiov (Kropat- 
scheck, op. cit. 10). But this is not the only thing 
the ancients designate by the word ‘amulet’ ; the 
term comprises everything that is used for protec- 
tion against any kind of harm. In this sense the 
amulet is called <f>v\aKriipLov ) dworpSwaiovy dXe{t0dp- 
plclkov, etc. Thus we find this word applied to every- 
thing we are accustomed to term ‘ apotropseic. ’ 
And, last of all, the same remedies that have a 
prophylactic use, e.a., to protect against an illness, 
are used to cure the disease when it has set in ; 
and we often find that in such a case the remedy 
against the illness that has already developed is 
worn as an amulet in its more restricted sense, on 
a ribbon round the neck (Jahn, SSGW, 1855, pp. 
40, 43 ; Heim, op. cit. infra , p. 506, cf. ib. no. 132 
with 507, 133; Kropatscheck, op. cit. 42). We 
thus see that the vast domain of popular medicine 
bears the closest affinity to our subject, and there- 
fore a minute classification of their different func- 
tions cannot be attempted here when discussing 
the several charms. Tne detailed analysis of each 
case, which would be necessary, has never yet been 
undertaken, and would not be possible within the 
scope of this article. A full treatise on popular 
medicine is contained in the article Disease and 
Medicine, 

In all probability there was originally hardly 
anything, animate or inanimate, to which men did 
not attribute some specific force. Kropatscheck 
(op. cit. 20) is right in saying that there is hardly 
anything existent that has not at some time been 
used as an amulet ; cf. also a like remark by Otto 
Jahn about the animals endowed with powers of 
magic (op. cit . 100). Magic functions were probably 
often specialized by means of differentiation. In 
other cases a charm had a special function to begin 
with, based on the popular idea of sympathy and 
antipathy of most, perhaps even all, animate and 
inanimate things in the world (cf. Weidlich, op. cit . 
passim). Lemon and cucumber, fig and rue, aie 
good friends ; therefore the lemon thrives better if 
cucumber is planted in its vicinity (Pallad. iv. 10, 
15), and the rue grows more abundantly under the 
shade of the fig-tree (i&. 9, 14). Cabbage and vine 


do not agree, therefore one must eat cabbage to be 
safe from inebriety (Riess in Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. 

‘ Aberglaube,’ pp. 58, 62 ff.). The scorpion fears 
the lizard ; its bite is therefore cured with a remedy 
in which the lizard plays a part (Weidlich, op. cit , 
21). The charms whose effect can be described by 
the words * similia similibus 9 bear a close affinity 
to these (Kropatscheck, op. cit. 44, 1). The yellow 
bird Charadnos or Ikteros (Riess, op. cit. 69, 2; 
73, 68; Weidlich, op. cit. 56) is a help against 
jaundice, but the bird itself perishes (a case of 
transferred illness). A specific against headache 
is an olive-leaf tied round the head and bearing 
the name of Athene, who sprang from the head of 
Zeus ( Geopon . ix. 1, 5), or a herb grown on the 
head of a statue (Riess, op. cit. 59, 26) ; against 
colic, the hair from the belly of a hare (Marcell. 
Empir. xxix. 35) ; against disease of the eye, the 
eye of a fish (Ael. Nat. An. xxiv. 15); against 
toothache, the corresponding tooth of a dead horse 
(Plin. JIN xxvin. 181). A positive influence is 
reached on the same principle : the tongue of a 
frog makes the woman suspected of adultery speak 
the truth (Plin. xxxii. 79) ; urine fiom a eunuch 
Btops fertility (Plin. xxviii. 65) ; the sinews of a 
crane are a help agamst fatigue (Plm. xxx. 149). 
The mere name of an object is also sufficient to 
make it suitable for certain sympathetic purposes 
(Apul. de Mag. 34 f. ; Abt, op. cit. 21 3 f.). Thus 
the plant called lysimachia is used to calm a quar- 
relsome team of horses (Plm. xxv. 72) ; the satynon 
excited sexual desire (Riess, op. cit. 65, 18) ; the 
amethyst was a remedy against drunkenness (Abt, 
op. cit . 214, 4). Occasionally also its magic use 
may have been the reason for giving the object its 
name. 

A number of charms owed their efficacy to the 
place at which they were to be found. Thus it 
was related that the famous athlete Milon of 
Kroton had rendered himself invincible by means 
of stones, the size of a pea, which had all been 
found in the stomachs of cocks (Plm. xxxvii. 144) ; 
a stone found in the stomach of a hen helps soldiers 
to courage and victory (Weidlich, op. cit. 61); con- 
cerning stones from tne stomachs of swallows, cf. 
Kropatscheck, op. cit. 24 f. A grain found in the 
horns of snails makes teething easy (Plin. xxx. 
136). A bone out of a horse’s heart helps against 
toothache (Plin. xxviii. 181) ; a stone that ‘ glows’ 
in the Nile, of a pea-like aspect (cf. above, the 
stone of Milon), is a charm against barking of 
dogs and frenzy. Perhaps the latter example is 
already influenced by the idea of the sacredness of 
the place, which is expressed when a plant growing 
on a boundary or a crossway is considered to possess 
magic power (Riess, op. cit. 47, 5. 24). A similar 
notion underlies the belief that a plant from the 
margin of a stream or river is a remedy against 
tertian fever (Plin. xxiv. 170) ; the power of flowing 
water which cleanses and washes away all evu 
(Abt, op. cit. 114, 7) allows the beneficent powers 
of the plants to develop undisturbed. In like 
manner, whatever has come into contact with 
lightning is endued with special powers. Wood 
struck by lightning helps against toothache (Plin. 
xxviii. 45) ; the stone ceraunia is sought after by 
magicians, because it is found only in places that 
have been struck by lightning (Plin. xxxvii. 135). 

Anything connected with death or the dead has 
a special importance in magic (Riess, op. cit. 92, 13 ; 
Fahz, op. cit. infra , ii. 148 ff. ; Abt, op. cit. 268, 6). 
Human bones and skulls (Abt, op. cit. 215) are used 
for various magic manipulations ;"with a torch from 
the funeral pyre of a dead man dogs are silenced 
(Ael. Nat. An. i. 38) ; a garment worn at a funeral 
is safe from moths (Plin. xxviii. 33) ; the words 
of an imprecation become especially potent when 
engraved on the fragment of a tombstone ( Wiinsch 
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in Bliss-Macalister, Excavations in Palestine , 1898- 
1900, pp. 173, 187). The influence of uncanny 
objects connected with a dead body was greatly 
enhanced when the death had been a violent one 
(Riess, op . cit . 92, 50). The underlying idea seems 
to be twofold : on the one hand, it was supposed 
that the remains of a piaioOdvaros retain something 
of the full vital energies that were his up to the 
moment of his sudden death (Riess, op. cit. 92, 51) ; 
and again, that one who has died before his time, 
and still longs for life, lets his demonic powers pass 
with greater energy into this world. When the 
eye-tooth of an unburied corpse is prescribed as an 
amulet against toothache (Plin. xxviii. 45), the 
latter thought is uppermost; the unburied man, 
too, has no peace, out hankers after life in this 
world; and so do the Aupoi (cf., for these notions, 
Norden, AEneis, vi. [1903] 10 ft.). Everything that 
has any connexion with the ptcuoddvaros has special 
powers — the rope of the hanged person, or a nail 
from the cross. Even the place where the man 
died is charged with a power that can be trans- 
ferred ; hence diseased pigs were fed with oats that 
had lain at such a place for a night (Plm xxvni. 
8) ; in a love-charm of the Parisian magic papyri 
(Fahz, op. cit. 167, 1. 4), one is told to throw some 
of the dirt from such a place into the room of the 
beloved. When, according to the London magic 
papyrus (121, 1. 657 f., Wessely), some relic from a 
stranded ship is required, we again meet with the 
notion that, where uncanny powers have been at 
work, special magic forces attach themselves to 
the objects concerned. 

Many charms have an apotropaeic character only. 
Foremost among these are the images of ghastly 
forms intended to paralyze the menacing evil 
charm ; above all, the Gorgoneion (Gruppe, Gneck. 
Mytholoqie , 1906, p. 902, 3 ; Kropatscheck, op cit. 
27, 5; Wolters, Bonn. Jahrb. cxvin. [1909] 262, 3), 
and its counterpart, the head of Phobos (Weiz- 
sacker in Robcher, s.v. * Phobos’ ; Wolters, op. cit. 
269 IF. ) ; cf. also the apotropaeic face on the back 
of a leaden amulet (Rev. des 6t. gr. v. [1892] 79). 
The curious (droira) and ridiculous (yeXora) prevent- 
ives (Jahn, op. cit. 66 f.) of which Plutaich ( Qu . 
Conv. p. 681 1 .) and Pollux (vn. 108) speak belong 
to this group — caricatures and the like, with regara 
to which the present writer would suggest that the 
apotropaeic character of the ridiculous may have 
originated at the very moment when the formid- 
able phantom came to oe considered a mere grimace 
(cf. also Perdrizet, ‘ L’Hippalektryon,’ Rev. des 6t. 
anc. vi. 7 ff. ; Wace, ‘Grotesques and the Evil 
Eye,’ British School Annual , x. [1905] 103 ff.). 

Another method of protecting oneself against 
incantation is to turn the tables against the enemy 
by bringing him into subjection. His evil intents 
are thus, in a way, forestalled. A suedes of grass- 
hopper was said to be infested with the evil eye 
(Jahn, op. cit. 36, 30), and its image was erected 
on the Acropolis by Pisistratus (%b. 37, 31 ; cf. 
Weinreich, ‘Ant. Heilungswunder/i&ZitfionsyescA. 
Vers . und Vorarb. VIII. l. 162 ff.). The hail, which 
was pernicious to the peasant’s harvest, was a pre- 
ventive of thunder if hailstones were put into the 
hatching-straw (Colum. vm. 6, 12; peihaps speci- 
fically Roman). The owl, on the one hand, was 
considered a bird of evil omen (Riess, op. cit . 70, 
23 ; cf. Perdrizet, ‘ Le folklore de la chouette,’ 
Bull, de la soci€t6 nat. des anticpiaires de France , 
1903) ; but, on the other hand, it was a protective 
against hail (Pallad. i. 35, 1 ). The clearest example 
of this kind of protection by forestalling the enemy 
is that of the apotropadc eye. This does not oppose 
the evil eye with the power of the ‘good eve* 
(Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. ‘Fascinum,* p. 987), out 
it defeats Ft with its own weapons, and keeps off 
all kinds of evil powers (cf. also Wolters, op . cit . 


269 f.). The idea that he who carnes upon him 
parts of a dog is safeguarded against dogs must 
be interpreted differently (cf. Riess, op. cit. 73, 12) ; 
for it originates in the belief that whosoever has 
power over a part can conquer the whole In both 
cases like is dispelled by like. But the like can also 
repair the misfortune that has occuned (Gruppo, 
Griech. Mythol. 669). The most famous example 
of this belief is the tale of Telephos (6 rpuxras Kal 
Idrercu). The bite of a shrew-mouse is healed by a 
shrew-mouse, and best healed by the same sluew- 
mouse (Plm. xxix. 89 ; Riess, op. cit. 80, 30). And 
the close connexion of this belief with that men- 
tioned before is best illustrated by the fact that a 
live shrew-mouse m a clay casket was worn lound 
the neck as an amulet against the bite of these 
animals (Riess, op. cit. 80, 32). 

We mentioned above that words and actions, 
formulae and rites, came within the scope of magic 
charms, as well as objects. They do not in them- 
selves belong to the matter here tieated, but cannot 
be ignored m so far as they have become fixed 
objects, i.e. the actions are depicted, the words 
written down. 

To these apotropanc figures belong the numer- 
ous scenes in which an eye is represented as siu- 
rounded by hostile animals and men (Bmnkowaki, 

‘ Maloccluo,’ Eranos Vmdobonensis [1893], 285 ft ; 
Arch. Anz. [1903] 20; Oesterreich. Jahresh. vi. 
[1903], Beiblatt, p. 23, fig. 3, Wolteis, op. at. 
263,1). The evil eye is to be robbed of its powers 
by the fixed representation of the attack against 
it. This is still more effective than the using of 
these animals as amulets, for by means of the 
image of the eye itself the evil eye is imprisoned 
and spellbound. 

When on the marble block fiom Xanthus a 
phallus is threatened instead of the eye (Bien- 
Icowski, op. at. 289), this is probably due to an 
inadvertent adherence to the former scheme Oc- 
casionally the eye is pierced by a lance This 
brings us to the picture of Herakles throttling the 
lion, found on an amulet against colics (Iieim, 
op. cit. 481, 60). The same image is used for the 
protection of vegetables against weeds, 6oirpo\tuv 
(Geopon. ii. 42, 2), where the sympathy of name 
also lias some weight. A protective against gout 
shows the image of Perseus with the head of 
Medusa (Heim, op. at. 480 f., 59). On Byzantine 
amulets, Solomon on horseback, pieicing with a 
lance the female demon of disease, who lies on 
the ground, is a favourite theme (Schlumberger, 
Rev. des 6t. gr. v. [1892] 73 ff. ; Perdrizet, ib. xvi. 
[1903] 42 ff). Cf. the encounter of Michael with 
BaaxaWa (the personification of witchciaft) m a 
new amulet-text (Reitzenstein, Poimandres [1904], 
297 fi.) ; and the legend told, in Abyssinian magic- 
scrolls, of the saint Silsneyos, who kills the witch 
Werzely& from his horse, because she caused his 
child’s death ; see also, in the same scrolls, the 
scene depicted in closest analogy to the Solomon 
pictures (Worrell, ZA xxm. [1909] 165, and pi. n. 
4). On the marble relief of Bedford, which formed 
the starting-point of Jahn’s famous treatise on 
the superstition of the evil eye ( SSGW , 1855, p 
28 fl.), a man sits above the eye with bare hind 
part, m an unmistakable attitude (Jahn, op. cit. 
lii. 1, p. 86 ff.). This is generally explained as a 
sign of disdain, and classed along with the baring 
or depicting of the genitalia m order to waul oil 
a spell (Jahn, op. cit. 68 ff. ; Giuppe, op. at. 896, 1 ; 
Kropatscheck, op. at. 27, 4 ; Abt, op. at. 211, 14 ; 
Thera t iii. [1904] 186). The obscene female figures 
of Naukratis (JHS xxv. [1905] 128) belong to the 
same category (against J. E. Harrison’s opinion, 
who explains the gesture of Baubo as a wpopatricdviov 
[. Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Reliaion , 1903, 
p. 570, note 1] ; cf. Diels, Miscellanea Sahnas t 1907, 
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p. 9, 1). In the same way as the uncovering of the 
genitalia may be replaced by special imitative ges- 
tures with the hand ( digitus infamis and fica ), so, 
too, the fica is formed into an apotropceio object. 
Shells are also considered images of the cunnus 
(Jahn, op. cit. 80; Abt, op. c%t. 211, 15). The 
present writer doubts whether the original pur- 
pose of this kind of apotropaia was to express dis- 
gust or disdain. He would prefer to bring them 
into relation with the ‘Zauber der Korperoff- 
nungcn’ (cf. Preuss, Globus , 86, 321 ff.). Those 
who wish to retain the notion of disdain as the 
prominent one must ascribe these apotropaia to a 
later stage of development; primitive humanity 
certainly had no comprehension of this feeling. 
Theithyphallicapotropaion (Wolters, Bonn . Jahrb . 
cYvui 262, 263, 266 ff., pi. x. f.) must be ex- 
plained differently, as is already indicated by its 
much more frequent occurrence, compared with that 
of the anithypnallic (hardly correct ; Jahn, op. ext. 
73) and female (Jahn, op. cit. 79) apotropaion. The 
ithyphallic apotropaion is a symbol of strength, 
blessing, luck. On the Pompeian house a phallus 
was depicted with the inscription : * Hie nabitat 
feheitas* (Heim, op. cit. 510, 143). Where there 
is good foitune, misfortune cannot enter, as we 
have already remaiked (cf. also Wundt, Volkcr- 
psychologie , ii. [1905] 2, 405 ; Schwenck, Myth. d. 
Rom. 1855, p. 141 ; ARWx. [1907] 296 f.). Strength, 
or the image of any kind of strength, has apotropeeic 
power (cf. also Prott, ARWix. [1906] 93); there- 
fore Herakles is the dispeller of evil kclt 
Thus Pnapus also has changed from a god of fer- 
tility into a protector of gardens, and— yet another 
change — into a scarecrow ! 

Like the magic act, the magic word also becomes 
fixed. It is written on different substances, and, 
as durability was desired, small metal tablets were 
preferred, especially as this substance heightened 
the magic power. Thus we find the use of gold, 
silver, and tin (Siebourg, Bonn. Jahrb. ciii. [1898] 
125 f., 134ff., cf. ib. cxviii. [1909] 158; Audollent, 
Dcfix. Tab,, Paris, 1904, p. xxxivff ; Kropatscheck, 
op. ext 25; Wunsch, AuW xii [1909] 24), lead (in 
harmful incantations; Wunsch, Defix. Tab. Att. 
[1897] p. iii, Seth. Verfiuchunqstafeln [1898], 72, 76 ; 
Audollent, op. cit. p. xlviilf.), stones and linen 
(Wunsch, ‘An tikes Zaubergerat Archer ol. Jahrb. , 
Erganzungsheft vi. 39), sherds (Pradel, op. cit. 
379, 1), shells (Abt, op. cit. 218 f.), and also the 
less duiable papyrus (Wilcken, APF i. 420 ff.; 
Kropatscheck, op. cit. 26 f. ; cf. Geopon. xm. 5, 4). 
The woids written down were various kinds of 
magic formulae (cf. art. Magic), ‘Ephesia Giam- 
mata’ (Wessely, Ephesia Grammata , 1886; Weid- 
lich, op. cit. 64 1. ; Wunsch, Seth . Verjl. 80; 
Audollent, op. cit . p. lxvii ; Gruppe, op. cit . 884, 2 ; 
Tambornino, ‘De antiquorum cuenlonismo, , Reh- 
qionsqesch. Vers, und Vorarb. vil. iii. 80 ; W. 
Schultz, Philol. Ixviii. [1909] 210 ff), alphabets 
(Dieterich, Rhein. Mus. lvi. [1901] 77 ff, Mxth - 
rasliturqie 3 , 1910, p. 221), anagrams (Heim, op. 
cit. 530, 1 ; Wunsch, * Ant. Zauberg.’ p. 36), crypto- 
grams and isopsepha (Prentice, Amer. Jo urn. 
of Archceol. x. [1906] 146 ff), Homeric verses (Kro- 
patscheck, op. cit. 18. 29 ; Wiinsch, ARWxn. [1909] 
2ff). Their place was taken, m Christian times, 
by Psalms (Pradel, op. cit. 381) and texts from the 
Gospels (Kropatscheck, op. cit . 29) ; also whole 
prayers, sometimes of considerable length, were 
written down for magic purposes (i b. 30 ff, cf. ZA 
xxiii. [1909] 158 ft’.). Sometimes the texts were 
written from right to left (Wiinsch, Defix. Tab. 
Att . p. iv; Munsterberg, Oesterr. Jahresh. vii. 
[1904] 143), or some other game was played with 
the letters (Wttnsch, ‘Ant. Zauberg.’ 28 1.) ; a tri- 
angle of magic import is formed by writine down 
a magic word as many times as the word has letters, 


and always dropping a letter in each word till only 
one is left (Kropatscheck, op. cit. 29). In the 
Egyptian room of the National Museum of Athens 
(no. 864) the present writer saw an amulet on which 
the anagram AKAANA0ANAAKA 1 had been formed 
into a triangle by the successive subtraction of the 
first and last six letters. Besides formulae, the 
names of powerful gods are found (Jahn, op. cit. 
45 ft’. ; Reitzenstein, Poimandres , p. 19, note) ; above 
all, that of the great Jewish God Iao (Abt, op. cit. 
254, 1). Mere knowledge of the name has the 
power to protect (Kropatscheck, op. cit. 19 f. ). 
The Jewish angels, too, nave this power (Prentice, 
op. cit. 143), as well as the spirits of the planets, 
which are designated by the seven vowels an/tovu 
(Heim, op. cit. 540, note ; Siebourg, Bonn. Jahrb. 
ciii. 140 ft*. ; Audollent, op. cit. p. Ixxm; Wunsch, 
‘Ant. Zauberg,’ 29 f.). Instead of words we also 
find special magic symbols on magic objects, the 
so-called ‘ characters * (Audollent, op. cit. p. lxxii), 
whose affinity to Egyptian hieroglyphics has been 
traced by Wunsch (‘Ant. Zauberg.’ 31 IF.) In 
many cases the substance itself, on which the 
magic words are engraved, is endowed with magic 
power, so that the effect is heightened, and still 
more so if there are magic emblems m addition 
to words. Kropatscheck (op. cit. 35 f.) holds that 
magic objects obtained power only through the 
medium of the words engraved on them, and that 
afterwards the formulae (or symbols) were omitted, 
and the objects alone worn as amulets. But this 
is certainly not the case, for surely some objects 
had magic power attributed to them at the outset, 
without their bearing a single magic inscription. 

Another group comes within our scope, which we 
would term * derived charms.’ The idea connected 
with them is that of spell-binding. The nail which 
is used on manifold occasions to fasten some evil, 
or to lame an enemy, finally becomes imbued with 
magic forces. Thus, for example, iron nails pro- 
tect the hatching-nests of hens against thunder 
(Riess, op. cit. 50, 60). 

Numerous magic nails of this kind have been preserved down 
to our time (Jahn, op cit 106 ff ; Hubert in Daremberg-Saglio, 
8 v 4 Magia,* p 1608, 26 , Gruppe, op. cit. 895, 7 ; Kropatscheck, 
op cit 25, 5 , Prentice, op cit . 144) The specimen from the 
Asklepieion of Paros, with the inscription HYP (Athen Mitt 
xxvii [1902] 229), seems to have the special mission of protecting 
against Are. 

The key plays much the same part as the nail. 
As the action of locking in bears an affinity to that 
of spell binding, the key becomes endowed with 
magic powers. In order to protect a field against 
hail, many keys from different buildings are tied 
all round it (Geopon. i. 14, 6 ; cf. also Heim, op. cit. 
541. 236 f.). The use of the thread and knot goes 
still further (Frazer, GB 2 l. 392 ff ; Hubert, op cit. 
1508, 23; Wolters, ARW vni. [1905], Usenerheft, 
1 ff. ; Gruppe, op. cit. 885, 6-8 ; Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 25; Abt, op. cit. 148 ff). More especially, 
coloured, three-coloured, and red threads were pi e- 
f erred as enhancing the effect (cf., besides the above, 
Deubner, De incub., 1900, p. 25; Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 70). Whatever is enclosed by a ribbon, 
tnread, rope, or the like, is, according to very ancient 
belief, thereby safeguarded against every kind of 
evil. The evil cannot step over the magic bound- 
ary. For this reason the thread or ribbon itself 
acquires magic importance, possessing not only 
apotropseic, but also positive, power. Only thus 
can we understand the rite whereby, in the case 
of an illness already present, the patient is fettered, 
and thus believed to be saved (cf. e.g. Diog. Laert. 
iv. 56). The influence of the knot must be explained 
differently. The knot is not really a derived charm, 
but a part of the action of binding which has been 
stereotyped, and by which the evil is fixed. The 

1 In this reading, instead of the usual afiXavaBayc&pa, the 
present writer has been confirmed by the kind verification of 
Dr, Karo. 
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same effect may be obtained by encircling limbs 
with threads, whereby the mimical force is like- 
wise bound fast. The human limbs chosen for this 
ceremony play quite a secondary part. In this 
sense we must interpret iJChan (Nat. An. iv. 48), 
according to whom a furious bull can be pacified 
only if a man whose right knee is bandaged with 
a fillet goes to meet it. The same idea of binding 
predominates in the ring (Daremberg-Saglio, s.v . 
‘Amuletum/ p. 255, 97; Frazer, GB 2 l. 401 f. ; 
Wttnsch, ‘Ant. Zauberg./ 42 f. ; Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 16 f., 26, 1), for it is a band of metal. Aris- 
tophanes (Pint 883 f.) is already acquainted with 
rings as potent agamst evil, and mentions the name 
of a man Eudarnos (cf. schol. ad loc.) who traded 
in such rings. Alexander of Tralles recommends 
an iron ring, engraved with magic formul®, as 
a charm against colics (Heim, op. cit 480, 57) ; 
Sehlumberger (op. cit . 85) reproduces a golden ring, 
engraved with a snake ana ‘Ephesia grammata/ 
Wunsch (ARW xii. [1909] 19) one In bronze; 
Teukros recommends rings, engraved with con- 
stellations, for apotropseic purposes (Westermann, 
Paradoxogr. [1839] 148, 3). 

It is, of course, exceedingly difficult to determine 
in each case why the object in question has come 
into use as a charm or amulet. Often it is not for a 
single reason ; a whole series of beliefs may attach 
to an object. A more detailed classification could 
be undertaken only on the basis of an exact and 
repeated analysis of the whole vast subject-matter. 
This work has still to be done, and requires careful 
studies in different forms of belief. The present 
writer must content himself with giving a summary 
of magic objects, in so far as they have not already 
been mentioned above. 

[The Literature which is gi\ on m the following list is, as a rule, 
not mentioned elsewhere m the article ] 

Minerals and th* like Moon-dew (virus lunare), perhaps 
only Roman (Dedo, Be antiquorum superstitions amatona , p 
3, Fahz, op cit 15S), moon-shaped amulets (Jahn, op cit 42, 
48) , earth (Plin xxix 181 ; Marcell Emp xxxn 20) , Lemnian 
earth ( Ath Mitt xxxi. [1906] 72 ff), yij Kprjn}pta(Pap. Land 
cxxi. 169); Ebu8ian earth, earth from carnage-tracks and foot- 
marks (Riess, op cit 46, 46ff ) , water (Riess, 44, 3 , Pap Pans , 
224 ff ; Wessely, Neue gr Zauo 1893, p 16), rain-water (Riess, 
43, 56); sea-water (Riess, 44, 27), hallowed water (Christian 
Wunsch, Seth. Verjl. p 75) , flory flame (Abt, op cit 239, 8) , 
metals (Rev. dee it. gr xx. [1907] 864 ff , Tambornino, op cit 
83 f ); gold (Siebourg, Bonn Jahrb cm. 129 f , 189, in whose 
underlying mythical idea the present writer has no faith ; Riess 
in Pauly -Wissowa, 8 v. * Amulett/ 1985, 60) , silver (Geopon xm 
9, 2); bronze, pre-eminently used on grounds of ritual con- 
eervativism (Wunsch, Defix. Tab. Att. p Hi f ; Abt, op cit 
159 f ) ; iron (Riess, ‘ Abergl ’ 60, 40 , Dedo, op cit 13 f , Abt, 
op cit. 161, 1 , cf also the sword which wards off ghosts [Pradel, 
op cit 382]), lead (cf above, and Riess, op cit 61, 88), stones 
and Jewels (Dareml>erg-Saglio, t v 1 Amuletum/ p 262 , Wessely, 
2.o ; Abt, op. cit 189 f., 264 f , Tambornino, op cit 83), gems, 
covered, especially at a later stage, with signs and pictures for 
magic purposes (Daremberg-Saglio, 8 v ‘ Abraxas , Riess in 
Pauly- Wissowa, s v * Abrasax’ , Furtwkngler, Die antiken 
Gemmen , 1900, ill. 361 f , 863 , Kropatscheck, op cit 28, 2 , 
Wiinsch, A RTF xii [1909] 22) , pre-historic stone-axes (Wunsch, 

1 Ant. Zauberg./ p 40, ARW xil. [1909], 33 , cf a small axe 
made of thin bronze, from Crete, %b vn [1904] 266), magnet 

i Wunsch, ‘Ant. Zauberg/ p 40); coral (Jahn, op cit. 43, 61, 
)aremberg-Saglio, s v ‘ Amuletum/ p 253 , Riess, * Abergl&ube/ 
p 60, 87) ; salt (Pirn. xxxi. 101 ; Wessely, Gnech Zauberpap. 
1888, Index, s v. . Hubert, op. cit. 1606, 16 ; Gruppe, op. cit. 
889, 8 ; Pradel, op. cit 363 f., 366). 

Plants (Plin. xxv. IS ; ‘Carmen de yiribuB herbarum/ ed 
Haupt, Vorlesungsverz. Berlin, 1878-4; Riess, op. at 51 ff ; 
Daremberg-Saglio. 8 v. ‘Amuletum/ p. 253, Hubert, op at. 
1506 , Wessely, Neue gr . Zauberpapyri, 1893, p 15 , Kropat- 
scheck, op at 41 ff.; Pradel, op. at. 861 ff ; Abt, op at 145 f., 
103 ff., 182 f , 208 f. ; Tambornino, op. at 85 f ; Eitrem, * Hermes 
und d Toten/ Christiania Vtdensk. selsk. Fork. v. [1909], 24 ff.), 
especially from Thessaly (Hubert, op. cit. 1499, 8 ; Dedo, op. 
at 5): asparagus (Dioscor Demat.med. 11. 151 [126 Wellm.]); 
cherry-stones (Marcell. Emp viii. 27) ; honey (Deubner, op. at. 
40) , incense (Abt, op. cit 147, 206 ff , 271 f ) ; Juniper (Gruppe, 
op. at. 889, 6) ; laurel (Abt, op at 151 ff.) ; linen (Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 25 ; Abt, op at 289 f ; of Mangnan, La Midecine dans 
Vtghse au sioatme sticU, 1887, p 7, 8) , m&ndragora (Randolph, 
Proc. of Amer. Acad, of Arts and Science8 , xl [1906] 486 ff. ; 
Gruppe, op. at. 852, 0); peonies (Pradel, op. cit . 864 flf.); sea- 
onion (Gruppe, op at. 889, 7) ; wine (Deubner, op. cit. 45 , 
Pradel, op. at. 868); frankincense (Wessely, l.c . ; Pradel, op. cit 
862 f., 872 f. ; Tambornino, op at. 88), coal from the censer 


(Pradel, op at 365), perfumes (Wessely, 2c), bread (Pradel, 
op at 365 1 ) , eatables (Abt, 136 f ) 

Animals (Riess, ‘Abergl 1 68 fl , Wessely, Ic , Tambornino, 
op. at. 86, 88 f. ; Eitrem, op at 30 ff ) ape (ARW viii [1906] 
521); birds (ARW viii [1905] 521, Abt, op. cit 205, 1), boar 
(Abt, op at 138) , chameleon (Plin xxviii. 112) , cock (Deubner, 
op cit. 47); cricket (Lobeck, Aglaophamus , 1829, p 973), dog 
(Roscher, Kynanlhropie , 1896, pp 27, 66 , 45, 125 , Deubner, op 
at 40), fish (Abt, op cit. 141 if , 229), frog (Dilthey, Aren* 
epigr. Mitt aus Oesterreich, u [1878] 66 f , Dedo, op cit 6), hare 
(Abt, op. cit. 137) ; hyeena (Weidlich, op at 24 f ) , lion (Jahn, 
op. cit 40 f. ; Abt, ‘Amulette/ 451), lizard (Dilthey, op at 
63, Hubert, op. cU. 1506, 23; Abt, ‘ApuleJuB’ 183 ff, 275 f); 
owl (Hubert, op at. 1606, 21), Btag (Wolters, Bonn Jahrb. 
cxvili, [1909] 262 f ) ; triton-shell (lint. School Annual , viii 
[1903] 808, lb. lx [1904] 291,6, ARW viii [1905] 623), vulture 
(Heim. op. cit 552, 1) ; wolf (Roscher, op cit 45, 125 , 60, 161 , 
Pradel, op at 872) 

Parts op animals (Riess, Ic passim', Abt, ‘Amulette/ 
452 f ) . ashes (Alex, of Tralles, i. 443, 445 [Puschm 1886]; 
Kroll, op cit 24), blood (Plut. Qu Conv 700 f ), ejes (Fahz, 
op at 164 f ) , feet (Geopon. xid. 14, 9), fleece (Riess, l.c , 
passim', Gruppe, op at. 823, Nilsson, Gnech Feste, 1906, p. 

6, cf. art. Fleece), heads (Jahn, op at. 68), hippomanes (Abt, 
up. at 166) , liver (Marcell Emp xxii 41) ; tooth (Fahz, op. 
cit 142, 8) , wool (Abt, * Apulejus/ 144 f ) 

Parts and excrements of human bbingb (Riess, op cit 83 ff , 
never in the magic papjri, Kropatscheck, op at 27) hand 
(Dilthev, op ciC 63 r. , cf. Wilhelm, Oest Jahre&h iv [1901], 
Deibl 16 f , Deissmann, Philol lxi [1902] 255, Weinreich, 
‘Antike Heilungswunder/ Religionsgesch. Vers, und Voiarb 
viii Iff.; esp. 17, 3, 48), foot (Weinreich, on cit 70 ff in 
both cases the independent magic power of the members is a 
derived one — originally they were only the conductors of these 
powers (cf. the analogous remarks of Bienkowski, op cit 298) , 
dirt from the sandal (Pap Lond c\xi 492) , blood and seed 
(Apoilod Bibl.ii. 162 W), saliva (Abt, op at. 2G0f), marrow 
and liver (Horace, Epod. v 37 f ) , foetus (Fahz, op at. Ill, 3) 
Hearth (Riess, op cit 49, 11), door (Plin xxvm 49), sieve 
(Riess, op at 90, 67) , purse-string (Pap Lond cxxi 209) , clay 
from the potter’s wheel (ib 935), bell (Cook, JUS xxn [1902] 

5 ff. , Pease, Harvard Stud xv [1904] 29 ff , Abt, op cit 264, 

2 , Wolters, Bonn Jahrb cxvm [1909], 262, 1 , JG xiv 2409, 5 , 
Daremberg-Saglio, 8 v ‘ Tintmnabulum * (not yet published), 
wheels (M Bieber, Das Dresdner Schauspislerrelief , Bonn, 1907, 
p 21, note), small magic-wheels (Ivy£) in love-inc nutation 
(Hubert, op at 151 f ; Abt, op at 172 f , 178 f ), statuettes of 
women and children with special gestures (Jahn, op at 47 ff ) , 
gladiators (Wolters, Bonn Jahrb cxvui [1909] 2CS), images of 
Alexander the Great (Daremberg-Saglio, it). ‘Amuletum/ p 
268, Weinreich, op cit 76) 

Images of gods (Jahn, op cit 45 ff , Wunsch, ‘Ant Zauberg ’ 
42 f , Kropatscheck, op cit 28, 1, Abt, op at 29 8, cf 
Daremberg-Saglio, Ic 256) Aion (Wunsch, ARW xu [1909] 
82), Aphrodite (Abt, op cit 195f), Apollo (Plut Sulla, 29, 
Abt, op at 299) , the Ephesian Artemis m an tedicula, 
surrounded by * Ephesia grammata ’(Daremberg-Saglio, l c 255) ; 
Eros in love-magic (Lucian, Philopseudes, 14 , Pap Pans. 
1843), Hecate (Jahn, op cit 88, Abt, op cit 204, cf 200ff); 
Heraklea, fashioned m touchstone, therefore doubl} potent 
(Wunsch, ‘Ant Zauberg’ 40), Hermes (Dilthey, op at 66, 
Abt, op at 282 f , 800 f ), i thy phallic, the phallus ending in the 
head of a ram, in a Delian shop (BCII xxx (19001 591, fig 37 , 
cf Jahn, op at 79, 206, Wolters. Bonn Jahib. ex\iii [1909] 
268) , Selene (Pap Lond cxxi 937) 

Symbols geometrical figures (Hubert, op at 1519 , Prentice, 
op cit 138) , Kerykeion (liilthey, op at. 47) ; lightning (ib 48) 
Parts of sacrifices (Fahz, op cit 142, 9) 

The potency of a charm may be enhanced in two 
ways : by the addition of other ingredients, 01 by 
adherence to special prescriptions as to lites to he 
performed when using them. Kropatscheck (op. 
cit. 69 f.) has enumerated several cases m winch 
plants, combined with other matter, are used. The 
effect of the phallus was enhanced by tying on bells 
(Jahn, op. cit. 79; Wolters, Bonn. Jahib. cxvm. 
[1909] 267 f.) Against fever, a caterpillar, wiapped 
in a piece of linen, tied round thrice with a tin ice- 
knotted thread, was used, with lecitation of a 
special magic sentence (Plin. xxx. 101). Against 
a cough the name ‘Ialdabra’ was wnttcn on a 
blank sheet, in which was wrapped a ‘done that 
had been taken out of a new sponge (Piadel, op. 
cit. 380 f), and the whole w r as worn round the neck 
(Heim, op. cit. 587, 23). The so-called ‘votive 
hands/ which were formerly regarded as an extreme 
example of the accumulation of magic ideas, should 
most probably be excepted here if we accept the 
interpretation of Blinkenberg(Arc/tttf<?£. Stud., 1904, 
66 ff. ), which brings them into close connexion with 
the Phrygian cult of Sabazios ; on the other hand, 
a remarkable golden amulet in the shape of a heart 
has been found in Crete (ARW vii. [1904] 265), 
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covered with different symbols • hand, snake, 
spider, scorpion, spiral, rosette (or shell) (ib. 273 f., 
vni. [1905] 523). A good example of the complica- 
tion of rituals is given by Pliny (xxvi. 93). He 
records that a remedy is specially potent when 
applied by a naked (Jahn, op. cit. 93 ; Deubner, 
op ext . 24 ; Abt, op. cit . 246, 1), sober (Abt, op ext. 
113 f.) virgin (Praael, op. cit. 377) to a sober patient. 
The virgin thrice recites a magic formula, liolding 
her hand in a prescribed position (Dilthey, op cit. 
62, 39 f.), and both expectorate (Abt, op. cit. 260 f.) 
thrice. The virgin is especially powerful on 
account of her purity, which quality, together 
with that of chastity, is indispensable to the 
efficacy of magic remedies (Abt, op. ext. hi. 115, 
237, 211, 246, 258 f, 263, 330; of art. Purity). 
Another remedy (Plin. xxiv. 172) is especially 
effective when rubbed m to the right (Abt, op. at. 
273 ff. ; cf. Wunsch, Defix. Tab. Att p. iv) by 
three men of three different nationalities. 

A passage of Pliny (xxviii. 46) shows how the 
idea of a remedy becomes mingled with that of 
magic by transmission. Against fever a piece of 
nail or rope from a cross was worn round the neck 
as an amulet. When healed, the person hid this 
amulet in a place which the sun’s lays could not 
reach. The notion was that the nail or rope had 
absorbed the disease ; and yet these objects possessed 
healing powei only in so far as they weie connected 
with the dead, ana therefore had apotropaeic force. 
We also find cases in which the amulet changes its 
function. The scarab from Tusculum edited by 
Wunsch ( Bull . Com , 1899, p, 289ff.)is mscubed 
with a Greek magic formula, containing the in- 
vocation of an unnamed demon, foi the purpose of 
a nocturnal oracle — thus a positive, spell-bmding 
invocation. Wunsch is right m remarking that 
the proprietor of Tusculum is not likely to have 
used the scarab for purposes of incantation. It is 
more probable that ne wore it as an amulet, after 
it had come into his hands in Rome way, for that is 
the usual form in which scarabs were used in Home 
(Wunsch, op. cit. 294) 

The forms in which the powers of a charm were 
concentrated on the possessor were manifold. On 
a tablet from Knidos (Wunsch, Dcfx. Tab. Att. p. 
xn, no. 91, 14 f. ; cf. ib. xxni b ) the chief possi- 
bilities are combined : <p6.pfia.Kov i) wordv fj Kardxp^rov 
4) tiraKThv, where the noun <p6.pfia.Kov is limited 
consecutively by three verbal adjectives. The 
charm might be drunk (Faliz, op. cit. 132 ff. ; Dedo, 
op. cit. 4 ; Pradel, op cit. 372) : even magic words 
written on some eatable substance, or dissolved 
in a potion, were eaten or drunk (Pradel, op. cit . 
380 f. ; Kropatscheck, op. cit. 19) ; even the act of 
licking sufficed — a practice to which the kissing 
of an amulet bears affinity (Kropatscheck, l.c.). 
Furthermoie, the remedy might be applied as an 
ointment (Kehr, Qucest . Mag. Specimen , 1884, p. 
19 ; Dedo, op. cit. 3f. ; Abt, op. cit. 143) or in the 
form of a powder (Pradel, op. cit. 363, 369). And 
lastly, one could bring it into contact (^rdyciv, cf. 
Eur. Hipp. 318 ; Phcen. 343) in any other way with 
the person to be bewitched, if evil was purposed. 
The remedy could also be eff ective by being merely 
worn (Pradel, op. cit. 375). Here the favourite 
form was the real amulet (cf. above), which is also 
rescribed most frequently by Dioscorides when 
e gives sympathetic remedies (Weidlich, op. 
cit. 67). Kropatscheck has discussed the different 
forms in w hich the amulet w as worn (op. cit. 33 ff. ; 
cf, Jahn, op. cit. 41). It was wound round the 
head (which is important for the signification of 
the wreath), the neck, the right or left arm ; or it 
w as held in the hand (cf. Riess, op. cit. 52, 60 ; 65, 
18). There is also a curious prescription to wear a 
golden or silver leaflet ^rparuaTiKus, which Kropat- 
scheck interprets as a mode of wearing it like a 


military neck-ring (perhaps more correctly ‘like 
the phalerse’). There are still other fashions: 
phylacteries are worn under the feet (Wiinsch, 
‘Ant. Zauberg.’ p. 39), under the tongue, or in the 
mouth (Theophrastus, +Char. 16, 2; Fahz, op. cit . 
138 ; Rohde, Psyche , i. a , 1898, 237), or under the 
pillow (Riess, op. cit. 57, 23). Even the mere 
looking at a charm may be effective (Riess, op. cit. 
59, 22; 69, 60; 74, 2; Weinreich, op. cit. 169 f.), 
and the knowledge of the god’s name alone has 
the power of protecting against evil (Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 19 f.). Without any loss of efficacy (Bien- 
kowski, op. cit. 298), charms are often enclosed in 
linen, or leather (Kropatscheck, op. cit . 34 f.), or 
in metal caskets : from this custom, as from the 
wearing of amulets in general, the use of ordi- 
nary jewellery originated (Daremberg-Saglio, s.v. 

‘ Amuletum,’ 254, 257 ; Riess, * Amulett,’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa, l. 1986 ; cf. Trendelenburg, Blatter f. d. 
Mitgheder d. Wiss. Central verems, no. 1, Berlin, 
1909 [Wochenschr.f. klass. Phxlol 1909, p. 10251). 
Not infrequently the proprietor may have had the 
intention of thus protecting his charm against 
contrary charms (Riess, op. cit . p. 1985 ; cf. Abt, 
op. cit. 282 f.), but the practical purpose must have 
been at least as frequently prevalent : the tongue 
of a fox or the heart of a lark cannot well be worn 
in natura , therefore we find for both the prescrip- 
tion to wear them m a bracelet (Plin. xxviii. 172, 
xxx. 63). If this is golden, as in the latter case, 
there is a conscious heightening of the magic 
powers. The same remedies are often found pre- 
scribed for eating, or for wearing (Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 43), so that the mode of their use is not 
that which is significant. The variety of uses of 
one remedy recorded by Dioscorides has been 
quoted above (p. 434 a ). 

The Greeks endeavoured to protect not only 
themselves and their children (Jahn, op. cit. 40, 42) 
but also their entire household from evil powers : 
their cattle (Riess,. * Aberglaube,’ 45 f., * Amulctt/ 
1988 ; Kropatscheck, op. cit. 37 ; Pradel, op. cit. 377), 
the horses (Riess, ‘ Amulett,’ 1986, 1988 ; Weidlich, 
op. cit. 61 f.), the stables (Pradel, op. cit. 379; 
Prentice, op. cit. 138), the dove-cot, the hatching- 
places of tne hens, the wine-casks, the grain, and 
the trees (Weidlich, op. cit . 73 f.), above all, the 
house itself and its entrance (Riess, * Abergl.’ 48, 3, 

‘ Amulett/ 1988; Heim, op. cit. 509 f. ; cf. Dedo, 
op. cit. 30, 1 ; Whnsch, ARW xii. [1909] 36), the 
workshops (Jahn, 66 f. ; Prentice, l c.), the imple- 
ments of daily life (Jahn, op. cit. 159, 100 ; Riess, 
‘Amulett,’ 1986 f. ; Bienkowski, > op. cit. 298), the 
clothes (Jahn, op. cit. 60), shield and weapons 
(Riess, ‘Amulett,’ 1986; Karo in Daremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. ‘ OcreaJ p. 147 ; Journ . intern, d’arch . 
numism. ix. [1906] off.), towns, walls (apotropadc 
eyes on the town wall of Limena (Tliasos), JHS 
xxix. [1909] pi. xviii. e), gates and public buildings 
(Jahn, op. cit. 59 ; Kropatscheck, op. cit. 20) 
sanctuaries, altars, graves (Riess, * Amulett,” 1988) 
and the dead themselves (Kropatscheck, op. cit . 
16). There is a tendency tectonically to unite the 
amulet with the object thereby protected — imple- 
ments, weapons, clothes, buildings, and the aka 
(the amulet thus becomes an apotropaion in its 
more restricted meaning). Lastly, the magic 
ractice itself is protected by phylakteria against 
armful anti-magic (Hubert, op. cit. 1516 ; Wiinsch, 
‘Ant. Zauberg.’ 38 f. ; Kropatscheck, op. cit. iiff.). 
Even animals were believed by the Greeks to make 
use of certain prophylactic means (Kropatscheck, 
op. cit. 37 ; Pan. xxiv. 174, whose testimony is, 
however, doubtful [cf. Riess, ‘ Abergl.’ 57, 63]). 

In many passages of magic literature the won- 
derful results attendant on the possession of 
certain charms are enumerated. Kropatscheck 
has made a selection of some (op. cit. 13 ff. ; cf. 
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Hubert, op. cit . 1495 } Abt, op. cit. 130), from 
which we obtain an impression of the good things 
the Greeks most desired to possess, and the evils 
they were most desirous to escape: love (^Xrpa, 
Abt, op. cit. 175 f.), renown, victory in battle or in 
contests or in lawsuits (ib. 130 f. ; of. Hellwig, 
Globus , xcv. [1909] 21 if.), honour, riches, legacies, 
greatness, popularity, friendship [especially of 
influential people], life, and health (cf. a Byzantine 
bronze amulet with the inscription YTHA ZV 
AO P I T E = iryelav aoi Scepetra t [ J ourn. intern. (Parch, 
num. x. 1907, 333 f.]), well-being, power, luck, suc- 
cess, peace, quietude, invulnerability, good looks, 
credit, memory, discernment, goodness, beauty, 
knowledge, many children, quick and easy birtn, 
the gift of foreseeing the future, of exciting fear 
and admiration, of transforming oneself, of opening 
doors, of rending fetters and stones, of break- 
ing magic spells, of becoming invisible or indis- 
coverabJe (the wish of runaway-slaves), of spell- 
binding the enemy, and of harming him, of getting 
and knowing everything one wished to have or 
know. The Greeks protected themselves against 
the evil eye (Gruppe, op. cit. 878, 1 ; Daremberg- 
Saglio and Pauly- Wissowa, s.v. ‘Fascinum*; S. 
Sehgmann, Der oose Blick und Verwandtes , 1910, 
esp. i. 29), being bewitched by evil tongues (Abt, 
op. cit. 130), sufferings and illnesses of all sorts, 
such as fever, coughs, etc. ; stress and danger by 
land and by water, storms and lightning, demons, 
ghosts and nightmares, somnambulism and frenzy 
(Tambornino, op. cit. 75 ff), poisonous animals, 
especially snakes and scorpions, vermin of every 
kind {Gcovon. xui. 14, 9 ; Heim, op. cit. 478, 47 , 
Riess, ‘ Aberglaube,’ 89, 50), enemies and enmity, 
accusers, robbers, wrathful king 4 *, lords, chiefs, 
and ruling powers (Abt, op. at. 129), thieves (cf. 
Westerm Farad. 145, 1 f. : ftpA/ia KheTTrlXcyxov]), 
impiou sdeeds, and spells. 

How much of the matter here enumerated is 
genuinely Greek cannot now be ascertained. Jahn 
(op. cit. 110) had already drawn attention to the 

g reat difficulty of obtaining ‘eine Einsicht in den 
ang der histonschen Entwickelung * Dilthey 
(op. cit. 65) considered a large part of ancient 
superstition to be of alien origin, and this supposi- 
tion has only been strengthened by the researches 
of recent years. Especially Egypt, the old home 
of magic, transplanted its beliefs into Greece from 
the earliest times. In the Odyssey (iv 219 ff.) an 
Egyptian charm le mentioned, and the scarab was 
a well-known form of amulet in Hellas (Haremberg- 
Saglio, s.v. ‘Amuletum,’ p. 257). It is also im- 
possible to make an exact division between Greek 
and Boman belief within the classical period, 
seeing that these countries stood in continual and 
close contact (Kroll, op. cit. 5), though no doubt 
the greater part of superstitious beliefs must have 
been imported into the matter of-fact Boman 
mind. Biess (‘Amulett’ p, 1989) assumes the 
possibility of a classification into periods and 
nations by exact statistical work. Whether this 
will ever be realized remains to be seen. It is 
more important to recognize the primitive forms of 
belief, and to marvel at the tenacity with which old 
heathen forms have found refuge under the mantle 
of Christianity. The following striking example 
may stand for many. An old heathen house- 
benediction (Kaibel, Epigr . 1138, cf. Eph. arch. 
1909, 22) reads as follows : ‘ Here lives the all- 
powerful Herakles, the son of Zeus ; may no evil 
enter ! * and on an early Christian house in Syria 
(cf. Prentice, op. at. 140) we find the inscription : 
‘Here lives our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son, the 
Word of God ; may no evil enter ! * 

LrriftATURB. — (1) For the ancient writers, sea Hubert in 
Daremberg-Saglio, 8 v * Magia/ p 1501 ; cf. also Hermes , iii. 
[1869] 1-30; Catalogue codd . astrolog ni. [1901] 41 ff. ; Oxyrh. 


Pap. ni. [1903] 75, no 433 (Blass, API* in. [1906] 279, 213), The 
most important magic papyri are enumerated by Wunach on 
p. 19 of his book cited below 

(2) Modern literature: the best compilation In Hubert, op. 
ext 1494 ff . also Jahn, * Uber den Aberglauben des bosen 
Blicks* (SSGW t 1855, p. 28ff ); Dieterich, ‘Papyrus tn&gica* 
(Fleckoisen’s Jahrb , Supplementband xvi [1888] 747 ff ) , Heim, 

* Incantamenta magica* (ib Supplementband xix [1893] 405 ff ) ; 
Weidllch, Die Sympathie in der antiken Litteiatur (1894) 
Kroll, Antiker Abet glaube (1897), Dedo, De antiquorum eupi r- 
8t it tone amatona (1904); Fahz, ‘ De poetarum Romanorum 
doctrma magica/ ReUgionsaesch Vere u Vorarb [ RVV ] vi 3 
[1904] , Wunsch, ‘An tikes 5&ubergeratausPergamon'(ArcAreoJ. 
Jahrb , Erganzungsheft, vi [1905]) , Pradel, ‘ Griech u. uudital. 
Gebete* (RVV ill 8 [1907]), Kropatscheck, De arnuletorum 
apud antiquoe urn (1907), Abt, ‘Die Apologie des Apuleiua* 

( RVV iv 2 [1908]); Riess, ‘Aberglaube* and ‘Amulett* m 
Pauly-Wissowa, i 30, 1984 ; and Daremberg-Sagio, i. 1, 1877, 
s.v . * Amuletum/ with the bibliography at the end 

L. Dkubner. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Hebrew).— x. 
In the OT the references to chaims and amulets 
are, from the nature of the canonical literatuie, of 
a more or less incidental character. Still, such as 
they are, they suffice to show that alongside of the 
official religion, so to say, of Jahweh, there survived 
the antique and ineradicable belief in the efficacy 
of amulets which is so prominent a characteristic 
of the Eastern peoples, and of none more than of 
those of the Semitic group. The first of such 
references is found in Gn 35 4 , where the association 
of the ear-rings of Jacob’s household with ‘the 
strange [better ‘the foreign*] gods which were in 
their hand’ — for these see below on the results of 
the recent excavations— shows that the ear-rings 
were regarded as of the nature of charms or 
amulets. The possession of such articles, and the 
belief in their efficacy which it implied, the Hebrew 
historian rightly regarded as inconsistent with 
whole-hearted devotion to Jahweh. In early 
tunes, indeed, it may be said that every ornament 
was an amulet (cf. the Aram. lMashd , ‘holy 
thing* for ‘ear-ring*). The venerable custom of 
wearing jewellery, in short, is believed to be less 
the outcome of female vanity than the result of a 
desire to secure the various onfices of the body 
against the enhance of evil spirits (see W. K. 
Smith, Eel. Sem . a , 1894, p. 453 and footnote) 
Among the articles of female adornment in Is 
3 18 ’ 23 we find, in addition to the more easily 
identified jewels, such as the ‘nose jewels* of v. 21 
— originally amulets to guard the nostrils — mention 
of articles which the etymology of the original 
(Uhashim) shows to have been charms pure and 
simple, hence BV rightly has ‘amulets.’ Their 
precise nature and form cannot be determined. Ac- 
cording to Ibn Ezra (Comm, on Isaiah , m loc . ), they 
were ‘ writings written upon gold or silver after the 
manner of a charm.* To judge from the context 
of the original term in Ec 10 1 *, the Uhashim may 
have been charms in the form of miniature serpents 
— a world-wide form of amulet (see last paragraph 
of this ait. for illustrations). Another aiticle in 
Isaiah’s list is the sahctrdn (v. 18 ), literally ‘ little 
moon,’ Vulg. lunula , BY ‘crescent.* Golden 
crescents, which derived their potency as ‘ defensa- 
tives * from their association with the moon-god, 
were not only worn by the Midianite chiefs in the 
days of Gideon for protection in battle, but a\ ere 
hung, as amulets, about the necks of their camels 
(Jg 8 21,20 ). Numerous specimens of such crescent 
ornaments have been found m the recent exca- 
vations. 

Again, in ‘the stone of grace* (Pi 17 8 AVm), or 
rather ‘ stone of favour,* we may recognize a stone 
worn as a charm to procure favour or good luck 
for the wearer. The umvei sal belief m red coral 
as an amulet is perhaps sufficient justification for 
finding a reference thereto m La 4 7 (BVm). For 
the view that the obscure word rendered ‘ pillows * 
in Ezk 13 18 20 should rather be rendered ‘ charms* 
or ‘ amulets,* see W. B. Smith, JPh xiii. 286. 
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Passing to the deutero- canonical writings, we 
find a striking instance of the use of amulets as 
protection against the risks of battle in the story 
of certain soldiers of Judas Maccabfeus, who lost 
their lives in an engagement, and were afterwards 
found to have worn under their garments ‘conse- 
crated tokens (lep&ixara) of the idols of Jamnia, 
which the law forbids the Jews to have aught 
to do with ; and it became clear to all that it was 
for this cause that they had fallen* (2 Mac 12 40 
KV). These Upii/nara were probably small images 
of the heathen deities. An earlier parallel to this 
practice is found in 2 S 5 21 , which tells of the 
Philistines bringing ‘their images* (&$abb$hem, 
read . ‘ their gods * ['MoMheni], according to the 
original text preserved in 1 Ch 14 la ) with them as 
charms to the field of battle. In Ben Sira’s day 
(c. 180 B.c ) it was a common practice to wear 
amulets on the wrist, as appears from the figurative 
language of the original Heb. text of Sir 36 s (EV 
33 3 ) • 4 A sensible man understands the Word, and 
the Law is for him an amulet ( tfi{epheth ), a band 
upon the hand ’ (so Smend). 

2 . In addition to the direct witness of the 
passages cited in the foregoing section, another 
important line of indirect evidence for the popular 
belief in the efficacy of charms and amulets among 
the Hebrews is to be found in the legislation 
regarding the three great ‘signs’ of Judaism, the 
phylactenes (Ex 13 9 16 , Dfc 6 8 ll 18 ), the mdzuza, or 
doorpost symbol (Dt 6 ® ll 20 ), and the fringes or 
tassels at the four corners of the upper garment 
(Nu IS 87 **, Dt 22 12 ) This is not the place to 
discuss the origin and nature of these ‘ signs ’ (see 
the relative artt. m UDB) ; it must here suffice to 
say that modern scholars, reasoning from the exist- 
ence of similar practices among the neighbouring 
peoples of Egypt and Syria, and from the analogy 
of similar adaptations in other religions, including 
Christianity, are inclined to explain the place 
of the ‘signs’ among the sacred laws of the 
Hebrews as due to the desire of the Hebrew legis- 
lators to find a place within the national religion 
for certain immemorial and deeply-rooted religious 
customs of heathen origin and associations. To 
enable this to be done, the customs in question 
were infused with a new significance and a 
worthier motive consistent with the religion of 
Jahweh. Indeed, as regards the first of these 
signs, the word of the original ( tdfaphdth ), which 
our EVY render by ‘frontlets,’ can mean only 
‘ jewels,’ or, more probably, ‘ amulets ’ (see Sir 36 s 
cited above), worn upon the forehead (‘between 
thine eyes’) and the wrist (‘upon thy hand’). 
Similarly the NT name for the sign in question, 
^uXaKTiJma, i.e. ‘ amulets,’ shows that the wearing of 
strips of leather or parchment inscribed with words 
of special potency as charms must have been an 
old and familiar custom. 

The antiquity of the • phylactery ’ is proved by 
the recent discovery of small tablets, which the 
MinaeanB were wont to wear, inscribed with the 
words ‘Wadd m Ab m ,’ te. ‘Wadd (the national 
deity of the Minmans) is father’; see Nielsen, 
Altarab. Mondrehgion , Strassburg, 1904, p. 192, 
with illustrations. 

Further, the practice of inscribing doorposts and 
lintels with sacred names and texts in order to 
guard against the entrance of evil spirits is attested 
for many countries, and particularly for Egypt 
(Wilkinson, Anc . Egyptians, ed. Birch, i. 361 f ; 
Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant , 1896, p. 68 ff.). 
Later evidence of the special virtue popularly 
ascribed to both these ‘ signs * is afforded by the 
Targum on Ca 8 s , which the paraphrastic translator 
interprets as signifying that the phylacteries and 
the m&zuza have power to prevent evil spirits from 
doing any manner of harm. 


With regard, finally, to the third of the signs in 
question, the tassels (Heb, fistth), the representa- 
tions of Syrians and other Asiatics on the monu- 
ments of Egypt (see Wilkinson, op. cit. i., coloured 
plate ii. b), show that these ornaments were a 
feature of the dress of Israel’s neighbours from an 
early period. Their position at the corners of the 
upper garment was doubtless due to superstitious 
ideas regarding comers, which have left their 
traces in other provisions of the Hebrew legislation ; 
in short, the tassels were originally charms. That 
healing virtue was ascribed to them in NT times 
is seen from the incidents recorded in Mt 9 20 , Mk 
6 M . Here may be mentioned the bells upon the 
skirts of the high priest’s robe of office (Ex 28 m - 
39 20< *), now usually explained as ‘ a survival, like 
the gargoyles in our churches, of the primitive 
practice of the employment of charms to frighten 
awav demons and evil spirits’ (McNeile, The Book 
of Exodus, 1908, p. 185). The custom referred to 
in Zee 14 30 of hanging bells on the foreheads and 
necks of horses also belongs to the same circle of 
ideas. Numerous small bronze bells, such as are 
here mentioned, have been found at Gezer in 
strata known, on other grounds, to be post-exilic 
( PEFSt , 1904, p. 353, lllust. plate iv. nos. 4, 5). 

3 . A flood of fresh light has been thrown upon 
the great popularity of amulets in Canaan at all 
periods, even in the pre historic, by the excavations 
of the last twenty years. Every site excavated 
has yielded its quota to the list of amulets worn 
by the living and buried with the dead. One of 
the oldest yet discovered comes from Gezer, in the 
shape of the ‘ metacarpal bone of a kid,’ perforated 
with two holes for suspension, which was found m 
the cremation cave of the Neolithic inhabitants 
(PEFSt, 1902, pp. 343, 348, lllust. 350). In the 
following Canaanite period black slate was a 
favourite material for amulets. In shape these 
were ‘either oval, rectangulai, or sinker-shaped, 
generally flat, and always perforated for sus- 
pension ’ (vb. 343, with illust.). In this department 
of the ancient life of Canaan the predominance of 
Egyptian influence is very marked, especially, as 
we might expect, in Southern Palestine. Thus in 
addition to the countless scarabs in every variety 
of material, hundreds of amulets were found of an 
exclusively Egyptian type, such as the ‘eye of 
Ilorus,’ images of Osiris, and, m particular, of ‘ the 
bandy-legged Bes ’ (Erman, Egyp. Beligion , Eng. 
tr., 1907, p. 75). The latter was regaided both as 
a talisman against serpents and other harmful 
creatures, and as a tutelary guardian of the home. 
While such purely Egyptian amulets as the figures 
of Ptah and the so-called ‘ dad ’ column, the 
symbol of Osiris (see PEFSt, 1903, p. 212, plate ii. 
28), were probably imported, the greater number 
were doubtless of native manufacture. Thus a 
mould for the making of Bes amulets was found 
at Gezer (ib. p. 214). For illustrations of these 
figures of Bes, see Bliss, A Mound of Many Cities , 
1894, p. 40 (with a ring attached to the head) ; 
Bliss and Macalister, Excavations m S. Palestine , 
1902, plate lxxxiii. f. ; Sellin, Tell Taannek, 1904-6, 
figs. 99, 124. 

Under the head of amulets the present writer 
would include both the plaques of Ash tart (Astarte), 
the goddess of fecundity, and the small figures, in 
the round, of the same deity, which have been 
found in such numbers at all the sites. They 
appear to be too small to have been used as^ proper 
objects even of domestic worship. Such images, 
however, help us to understand the nature of the 
‘strange gods’ favoured by Jacob’s household (see 
above). 

The excavations further show that from the 
earliest times, shells of all kinds were reputed to 
possess prophylactic virtue. Even at the present 
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day in Northern Arabia 1 almost every woman, 
every child, every mare and she-camel wear shells 
round the neck, for these protect from the evil 
eye* (Musil, Arabia Petrcca , 1908, in. 314). This 
venerable and universal superstition no doubt had 
a place among the ponular beliefs even in Bible 
times, as it certainly had in the later Talmudic 
period (Hamburger, ii., art. ‘Boser Blick*). For 
every death due to natural causes, it was believed 
that there weie ninety and nine caused by the evil 
eye. The desire to be safeguarded against its 
baneful influence explains the vast numbers of 
beads of various materials and colours found in the 
excavations. Blue was evidently a favourite 
colour then as now ; m Palestine, at least, flat, 
ciicular beads, blue with white in the centre, are 
to-day the favourite amulet, especially for the 
pi otection of animals. 

This recalls an artistic silver amulet, found at 
Gezer, m the shape of a pill-box, covered in part 
with a deep blue enamel with a white spot in the 
centre. It was filled with white earth — small bags 
with earth from some sacred spot, such as a weirs 
tomb, is a favourite present-day amulet — and fitted 
with a loop for suspension (PJiJFSt, 1903, p. 303 f 
v ith lllust. ). W ith this pendant may be associated 
another of yellow glass, whose former use as a 
chat in is placed beyond question by the Greek 
inscription which it bears in reversed letters cut vx&s 
( popouvn , ‘with good luck to the wearer* (ib 
1904, p. 354 with lllust. — where see for other 
amulets, including a tiny fish [a symbol of 
feitihty ’] m ebony, plate iv. no. 13, said to be of 
Maccaba'an date). 

Serpents have in all ages been reckoned as 

ow erful charms — a fact which justifies our placing 

ere the miniature bronze serpent found at Gezer 
(lllust. ib. 1903, p. 222) It can scarcely be 
separated from similar bronze models of serpents 
found by Glaser in Southern Arabia, with a hole 
through the head for a coid by which they were 
hung about the weaier’s neck (Nielsen, op. cit. 
p. 190, with lllust ). 

Literature —This has been giv cn in the article 

A. K s Kennedy. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Indian).— In no 
region of the world, except perhaps W. Africa, is 
the use of various protectives against malignant 
spmt in 11 uence more common than among the 
natives of India. These races are constantly beset 
by the fear of danger fiom spirits of various kinds 
and from the evil eye, and to these agencies they 
attribute most of the diseases and other tnisfoi tunes 
to which they are exposed. Their strong faith in 
the efficacy of ritualistic cultus leads them to 
adopt various magical and semi-magical devices 
which they believe capable not only of securing 
protection, but of being used offensively to destroy 
an enemy. An examination of the various forms 
of domestic ritual, those practised at marriage, 
conception, birth, pubeity, initiation, and death, 
shows that they largely consist of a series of 
charms and other magical devices intended to 
protect bride and bridegroom, mother and child, 
youth and maiden, and the mourners for the dead 
(see Colebrooke, Essays , London, 1858, p. 76 ft*. ; 
Grieison, Bihar Peasant Life , Calcutta, 1885, 
p. 357 If. ; BG ix. pt. i. 31 IT., pt. n. 227 ff. ; Pad- 
field, The Hindu at Home , Madras, 1896, p. 94 ff. ; 
Dubois, Hindu Manners and Custom s 3 , Oxford, 
1906, p. 212 If.). 

The word ‘charm* (Lat. carmen) primarily 
denotes ‘ the chanting or recitation of a verse 
supposed to possess magic power or occult influence* 
( OED , s.v.) ; m other words, what is commonly 
called a spell. In its secondary significance it 
includes material things credited with magical 
properties, worn on, or in close connexion with, the 


person whom it is designed to protect ; and in 
popular acceptance it is extended to various 
magical devices intended to effect the same object. 
Besides being protective, charms may be offensive, 
devised, as those used in the Tantnk school, to 
injure or destroy an enemy. The ‘ amulet’ belongs 
to a sub-class of the physical charm. It is usually 
defensive, and is worn about the person proteetea, 
in a case which is generally made of some metal 
In order of date it is probably later than either the 
spell or the physical charm. 

The word ‘ charm * lias thus a veiy wude conno- 
tation, and it is difficult to arrange m oiderly 
sequence the numerous devices of this kind used 
by the races of India. In general the}' are all 
based on the principles of Animism cui rent among 
all classes of the population. The charms used in 
the official ritual of Brahmanism do not, m prin- 
ciple, differ from those employed by the non- Aryan 
races or by foreign immigrants, like the Muham- 
madans or the Parsis. They are common to 
believers in all the existing religions — Hinduism, 
Buddhism, Islam, Judaism, and Zoroastrianism — 
and many have been retained by native Chustian 
converts. In this article the tribal and religious 
variances will be defined so far as it is possible to 
do so ; but distinctions of race and lehgion do not, 
in themselves, furnish a basis for classification 

i. The spell or spoken charm. — The geneial 
name for these spells is mantra — a teim which in 
the Vedic age was applied to hymns and prayers 
add leased to the gods, though at a later time it 
came to acquire a magical meaning But, as the 
Vedas aie comparatively late m the development 
of Indian religions, this may not lepresent the 
actual course of evolution, which was probably in 
the leverse direction, that is to say, from spell to 
prayer (see It R Marett, FL xv. 132 ff.; Jcvons, 
Jntrod . to the Study of Comparative Rcliqwn y 
London, 1908, p 151 ff ). In the later use of the 
word the mantra is all-poweiful. ‘The umveise 
is undei the powei of the gods ; the gods aie under 
the power oi mantrams ; the mantra ms are under 
the power of the Brahmins ; thoiefore the Brah- 
mins are our gods* (Dubois, op. at. 139) In a 
similar class are the bha y or ‘ seed,* the mystical 
lettei or syllable winch forms the essence of the 
mantra ; and the dhdrant , which is the teim 
applied to spells in Buddhist literatuie (Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet , London, 1895, p 146 f.) 
Mantras aie of various kinds, the gieatest being 
the gayatrl , or invocation of the sun-god Savitn 
(Rigveda, III. lxn. 10) — the most umveisal of all 
Vedic players or invocations (Momcr- Williams, 
Brahmanism and Hinduism* , London, 1891, p 19) 
The Tantrik mantras originating m the coirupt 
oakta cultus fall into a difierent class. Mantras 
accompany every Hindu religious rite, and foim a 
necessary part of every domestic ceremony. They 
assume many varied forms, being sometimes an 
adjuration to the deity in whom the suppliant 
believes, or who is supposed to be competent to 
secure the desired result ; sometimes the appeal is 
made to some hero or deified saint , oi it is 
addressed to the spmt producing disease or other 
calamity whom the worshipper desires to scare or 
prevent from doing further mischief. 1 

Similar spells are used by Muhammadans, of 
which the most potent is the Bisrtnllah (q.v.) y 
which is used before meals, at the putting on of 
new clothes, at the commencement of books, and 
when any new business is undei taken. In an 

l The mantras used in the domestic rites are grhen by 
Colebrooke, op cit 76 ff , Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in 
S. India , Madras, 1906. p 269, L K Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Cochin Tribes ana Castes , Madras, 1909, i 163 ff , lor the 
T&ntnk mantras t see Monier-Williams, op cit 197 ff , for those 
used by the Him&la 3 an Buddhists, Waddell, op. cit. 141 ff , 
214, 217 
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abbreviated form, omitting the attributes of mercy 
ascribed to the Creator, it is used at the slaughter 
of animals and at the opening of a battle, with 
the object of averting blood-guilt. 

2 . Substances out of which charms are prepared, 
and other substances and devices used for similar 
purposes. — The list of substances out of which 
charms are prepared is extensive, and here only a 
selection, for purpose of lllustiation, can be given. 

(a) Various natural substances . — To this class 
belong the branches, leaves, fruits, flowers, etc. , of 
various sacred trees and plants. Such are the fig, 
mango, tidasi, or sacred basil, the bel (AEgte 
marmelos ), the bamboo, and many others. Thus, 
special trees are selected to form the pavilion in 
winch the marriage rite is performed ; leaves and 
flowers are hung round the necks of the bride and 
bridegroom, or on the mother during the pregnancy 
rites, or are placed in the room in which the 
mairiage is consummated, or in that in which the 
child is expected to be born. At the marriage of 
Rajputs and some other tribes a coco -nut is sent to 
tlie biide as a fertility charm. Various kinds of 
grain are used in the same way. Rice, wheat, or 
barley is scattered over bride and bridegroom, and 
used in many other family rites. A compound of 
various kinds of gram is specially efficacious : 
women in N. India, in order to avoid the attack of 
demons, put under their pillows seven kinds of 
giain ; each of these, by a later development, is 
supposed to represent one of the seven sisters of 
the malignant Mother-goddess (NINQ iv. 160; 
and, for the belief in the efficiency of vaiious kinds 
of grain, see BG ix. pt i. 389 ff. ; Campbell, Notes 
on the /Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom , Bombay, 
1885, pp. 94, 456). Mustaid seed is often used in 
this vn ay. In N. India demons are believed to fly 
before the stench of salt and mustard burnt in a 
fire of the wood of the sacred nlm tree (Meha 
azadirachta ) ; the ghost of the dead clinging to 
the N&yar mourners in Malabar is repelled by 
rubbing them with oil in which the seeds of 
sesamum have been mixed (NINQ iv. 197 ; Bull . 
Madras Museum, in. 351). 

( b ) Substances derived from animals. — These are 
believed to confer upon the wearers the courage, 
agility, cleverness, etc , of the creatures from 
which they have been taken. Among these may 
be mentioned the claws, teeth, fat, milk, rudi- 
mentary clavicles, and skin of the tiger or leopard 
(Dubois, op. cit . 112, 183; NINQ v. 200; Camp- 
bell, op. cit 280 ; Thurston, op. cit. 265). At the 
coronation of an ancient Hmda Raja he was 
sprinkled with the water of holy rivers mixed with 
the essence of holy plants, and he stepped on a 
tiger skin (for details, see art. Abhiseka). The 
five products (panchagavya) of the sacred cow — 
milk, curds, butter, urine, dung — and the extract 
(gaulochan) prepared from her urine are used in 
unarms and various i ites (Dubois, op. cit. 43, 162 f . ). 
The Nambutiri Brahman youth in Malabar wears 
a strip of the skin of the yak attached to his sacred 
thread (Bull. Madras Museum, m. 41). The skin 
of the black buck (Antilopc cervicapra ), the sacred 
animal of the Aryans, forms the seat of the 
ascetic, and, when a man dying abroad is cremated 
in effigy, the leaf figure representing him is bound 
with a strip of the hide (Colebrooke, op. cit. 99). 
Hair from the tail of the elephant, the pearl 
(kunjaramani, gagamukta) said to be found in its 
forehead, and another extracted from the brain or 
stomach, possess protective qualities and are used 
in charms (Bull. Madras Museum , iii. 221 ; NINQ 
iii. 53 ; Crooke, PE ii. 240 ; Waddell, op. cit. 208) ; 
bracelets of ivory are protectives for married 
women (Campbell, Notes , 20 ; BG ix. pt. i. 376). 
The horn of tne rhinoceros detects poison and cures 
epilepsy (Sliway Yoe, The Burman , 1896, ii. 325 ; 


Fryer, New Account of E . India and Persia , 
London, 1698, p. 288). The hair of the bear and 
the gall-bladder, worn by children, ward off diseases 
(Thurston, op. cit. 265 ; NINQ v. 180). In the 
Pan jab the horn said to be found in the head of the 
leader of a pack of jackals saves the wearer from 
being scolded, and in Madras realizes desires and 
secures jewellery from robbers (Blanford, Mam- 
malia of India, London, 1891, p. 142; PNQ i. 89; 
Thurston, op. cit. 209 f. ) ; its flesh cures asthma, 
and the head of a hyaena, buried in the stall, 
prevents cattle disease (Thurston, op. cit. 275 f.). 
The eye of the loris (Lons gracilis) is used m 
necromancy, and the small musk-rat, worn on the 
person, renders a man invulnerable to sword-cuts 
and musket-balls (i b. 270, 274). The custom of 
hanging the skulls of animals over the house-door 
and at the entrance of the village as a charm is 
common to many hill-tribes (Gurdon, The Khasis , 
London, 1907, p. 35; Thurston, op. cit. 271 ; Wad- 
dell, op. cit. 484 n.). 

Some birds possess similar virtues. The flesh of 
the species buceros, if hung up in the house, is 
believed to bring prospenty, and the bones attached 
to the wrists of children repel evil spirits (Hislop, 
Papers relating to the Aboriginal Tribes , Nagpur, 
1866, p. 6). Chicken bones are worn m the same 
way by the Was of Upper Burma (Gazetteer, l. pt. 
i. 505). The fat of the peacock, which moves 
gracefully, is, on the principles of mimetic magic, 
a cure for stiff joints ; and sinokmg a feather in a 
pipe keeps off snakes (Thurston, op. cit 275 ; NINQ 
l 15) The habit of wearing leathers, common 
among the forest tribes, is probably due more to a 
desire for protection than for ornament (Lewin, Wild 
Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, pp. 284, 309; 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. l. 461). The weal- 
ing of hoar tusks in the head-dress, as among the 
A hors and Nagas of Assam (Dalton, Descriptive Eth- 
nology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, plates xiii., xyi.), 
has been assumed by Ridgeway to he the origin 
of the Turkish descent (Man, vn. 144, cf. JAI 
xxxviii. 241 ff.) ; but the moon seems to he some- 
times used in charms, as when crescents of gold, 
with the points turned upwards, are worn as pro- 
tectives by children in S. India, or when M&dhava 
Brahmans in the Deccan make an image of the 
crescent moon on the marriage altar (Thurston, op. 
cit, 263 f. ; BG xxn. 79; cf. . Tylor, JAI xix. 54 f. ; 
Elworthy, The Eml Eye , London, 1895, p. 181 ff.). 

Reptiles also are used m charms. Alligator 
flesh, particularly the testicles, is in repute as a 
restorative. A man in S. India who has been 
stung by a scorpion sits with an iron bar in his 
mouth, and applies chopped lizard flesh to the 
puncture ; an equally effective remedy is the 
excrement of a lizard fed on scorpions (Thurston, 
op. cit. 274). In the Bahawalpur State the sand- 
lion is known as chor, and is hung round the 
neck of a child suffering from a fever called by 
the same name; another insect hung round the 
child's neck cures convulsions (Malik Muhammad 
Din, The Bahawalpur State, Lahore, 1908, pp. 12, 
187). 

(c) Stones . — Perforated stones are specially 
valued as protectives. An ancient perforated 
stone implement was found hung round the neck 
as a cure for goitre in the Central Provinces (E. M. 
Gordon, Indian Folk Tales , London, 1909, p. 75 ; 
cf. Crooke, PR ii. 19, 164; JAI xvii. 135 f.). 
This, combined with the idea of fertility, is the 
probable explanation of the use of the potter's 
wheel and the household grindstone at Hindu 
weddings as a charm (Campbell, op. cit. 164, 335). 
In the orthodox Brahman ritual the bride treads 
upon a stone with her right foot, while the bride- 
groom says : * Ascend this stone ; distress my foe ; 
be firm like this stone. * Similar rites are performed 
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at the present day among the higher castes in 
N. India, as well as among the forest tubes (Cole- 
brooke, op . cit . 135 ; Dalton, op. cit. 194, 234, 252). 
In the same way old flint implements are valued. 
They are stored at Saiva shrines, where they 
represent the lingam >, and in S. India at the 
temples of Vighne6vara the elephant-god, who 
averts evil ; the Burmese use them for medicinal 
purposes, powdered celt being considered a cure for 
pain in the stomach and for inflamed eyes (Thur- 
ston, op. cit. 351 ; Crooke, PR ii. 12, 164 ; cf. W. 
Johnson, Folk Memory , Oxford, 1908, p. 121 if.). 

(d) Precious stones. — The same feeling attaches 
to many precious stones. They are most valued 
in special combinations. The collection of nine 
(navagraha) — ruby, pearl, coral, emerald, topaz, 
diamond, sapphire, amethyst, and cat’s eye — and 
of five — gold, amethyst, diamond, emerald, pearl 
(pancharatna) — are most efficacious. Jade, pos- 
sibly under Chinese influence, is used as a charm, 
especially in the Burmo-Tibetan region ; it diverts 
lightning and cures heart palpitation ; when thrown 
into water it brings snow, mist, and rain ; and, if 
poison be poured into a cup made of it, the cup 
cracks (Gray, China , London, 1878, n. 356; Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall 9 ed. W. Smith, 1851, iv. 196 n ; 
NINQ iv. 198). If a man bathes while wearing a 
turquoise, it is believed m N. India that the water 
which touches] it protects him from boils and 
snakes ; it is inserted as a charm in the forehead 
of images of Buddha, and, if laige enough, it is 
engraved with a formula or the figure of a dragon 
( NINQ in. 53 ; Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries* , 
London, 1906, p. 349). Coral wards off the evil 
influence of the sun, and purifies mourners from 
the death tabu (Campbell, op. cit. 69 ; Colebrooke, 
op. cit . 101). Similar piotective powers aie attn- 
buted to other precious stones (Campbell, op. cit. 
119 ff ; Crooke, PR n. 17 ft.) 

(e) Beads — The protective value of beads depends 
partly upon the substances of which they are 
composed, partly on the fact that they are per- 
forated, and thus exposed to the entry of spirits. 
Those worn by £aivas are made of the ‘ Kudra- 
eyed ’ (rudraksa), the berry of the plant Elceocarpus 
ganxtrus ; those of the Vaiynavas of the wood of 
the sacred basil (tulasi), both bringing the wearer 
into communion with, and under the protection of, 
the deity. The shell of the cowrie ( Cyprcea moneta) 
is similarly hung on the necks of women, children, 
and cattle, and it is supposed to crack when the 
evil eye falls upon it (Campbell, op. cit. 126 ff , 
Crooke, op. cit. li. 17). The blowing of the conch 
shell ( Tuihinella rapa) scares evil spirits from the 
temple-offerings, from the married pair, and from 
the corpse (Campbell, op. cit. 126). When the 
coils of the shell are turned to the right (dakqimi- 
varta ), it is specially valued (Risley, Tribes and 
Castes of Bengal, Calcutta, 1891, ii. 223). 

(/) metals. — l. Iron. — The demons and evil 
spirits of India come down from the Age of Stone, 
and for this reason they dread the influence of 
metals. Iron is specially valued as a protective 
(cf. Johnson, op. cit. 169 ff.). When a child is 
still-born, the Burmese place iron beside the corpse, 
with the invocation : ‘ Never more return into thy 
mother’s womb till this metal becomes as soft as 
down* (Shway Yoe, op. cit . i. 3). The Vadv&ls of 
Th&na, m order to guard against the spirit which 
attacks the child on the sixth day after birth (an 
unconscious lecognition of the danger from infantile 
lockjaw, caused by neglect of sanitary precautions), 
place an iron knife or scythe on the mother’s cot, 
and an iron bickem at the door of the lying-in 
room — a custom which also prevails m the ran jab 
(Campbell, op. cit. 387 ; Malik Muhammad Din, 
op. cit. 98). An iron bracelet is worn by all Hindu 
married women, those of high rank enclosing it in 


gold (Itajendialala Mitia, The Indo Aryans , 
London, 1881, i 233, 279; Risley, op cit. l. 532, 
533, ii. 41 ). In the form of the sword it has special 
power. When a birth occurs among the Kachins 
of Upper Burma, guns are fired, knives (dhd) and 
torches are blandished over the mother, and old 
rags and chillies are burnt to scare demons by the 
stench ( Gazetteer , i. pt. i. 399). The Muham- 
madans of N. India wave a knife over a sufferer 
from cramp, with the invocation : ‘ I salute God ! 
The knife is of steel I The arrow is sharp ! May 
the cramp cease through the^power of Muhammad, 
the brave one ! 9 {NINQ v, 35) On the Irrawaddy 
river in Burma iron pyrites are valued as a charm 
against alligators (Yule, Mission to Ava , London, 
1858, p. 198). A curious belief in the sanctity of 
iron appears among the Dorns (q v ), a criminal 
tribe of N. India. They inherit from the Stone 
Age the belief that it is unlawful to commit a 
burglary with an iron tool ; any one disobeying 
this rule is expelled from the community, and it is 
believed that the eyes of the offender will start 
from his head {NINQ v 63). 

n. Copper. — Copper is a sacied metal with 
Hindus, and many of the sacnfiual utensils are 
made of it. In the Pain&b a couple of copper 
rings or ear-rings scare the spirit which brings 
sciatica (PNQ iv. 149). The Lingayats of Dharwar, 
with the same intention, place over the corpse 
twenty-one small pieces of copper, on which sacred 
formulae have been engraven (BG xxn 115; cf. 
European superstitions regarding the use of bronze 
[Johnson, op. cit 120]) 

ni. Jewellery. — The same beliefs extend to preci- 
ous metals in the form of jewellery, the use of 
which was in India prophylactic before it came to 
be ornamental. This is shown by the fact that 
jewels are used to guaid the orifices ami other 
parts of the body most exposed to the entry of 
spirits — the ears, nose, temples, neck, hands, feet, 
waist, and the pudenda. Further, among the 
forest- tribes, ornaments take the shape of the 
leav es, flowers, fruits, oi berries of the sacred trees 
which were originally used for the purpose of pro- 
tection ; and to these are added the bones, teeth, 
or horns of animals, the virtues of which are thus 
communicated to the wearer (Campbell, op. cit. 
20 ff.) The ring, m particular, is supposed to 
possess special power. In the folk-tales we find 
that a charmed ring, placed on the ground in a 
clean square, and sprinkled with butter-milk, 
secures the attainment of any wish (Temple-Steel, 
Wideawake Stones, Bombay, 1884, p. 199). In 
Burma, Kaclnn women wear, as piotectives, on the 
front of the hair a silver crescent held up behind 
by cowrie shells, and on the upper part of the ear 
a silver circlet with a cock’s feather (Gazetteer, l. 
pt. i. 395). A ung of the ku&a or darbha grass 
(Poa cynosuroides) is worn on the fouith finger by 
Hindus during sacred rites, and is known as 1 the 
purifier’ (jpavitra), that is to say, the protector 
From evil influences (Dubois, op. at. 150 f ). That 
worn by the N&mbutiri Brahmans of Malabar is 
usually of gold m the shape of the figure 8 , it must 
be worn during certain rites, and those who do not 
possess a gold ring make one of the darbha grass 
for each solemnity (Bull. Madias Museum, in 41). 
All Hindus and many Muhammadans wear at 
marriage a crown of precious metals or tinsel as a 
protective. 

iv. Coins. — Coins are used as piotectives partly 
on account of the metal out of which they are 
made, and partly because Hindu coins are engraved 
with the figuies and symbols of deities, Muham- 
madan with sacred texts. But it is only those of 
the older dynasties, not those of British mints, 
which are valued. In Nepal, the local rupee, 
covered with Saiva emblems, is shown to a woman 
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when her delivery is protracted, and in N. India 
the com of the Emperor Akbar, known as that of 
the ‘ four friends’ (cndrydri), because it is engraved 
with the names of the four successors of the Prophet 
— Aba Bakr, ’Umar, ’ U sm&n, and* All — is used in the 
same way (Crooke, PR 1 . 116). The De6a§t Brah- 
mans of Dharwar, when child-birth is delayed, 
dose the woman with water in which old gold coins 
have been placed (BG xxn. 74). In Malabar, 
Nfi-mbUtiri Brahman boys wear amulets containing 
the chakram coin, of which 28 make one rupee, 
and Venetian sequins are also worn to bring good 
luck (Bull. Madras Museum , lii. 42, 41, 196). In 
Guiarat, children of the Kayasth caste are made 
to lick a little rice and nufk from a rupee as a 
prosperity charm (BG ix. pt. i. 61). Coins of 
Queen Victoria were valued by Himalayan Buddh- 
ists, because the image was supposed to repre- 
sent the mild goddess known as the Gieat Queen ; 
but they refused to accept those of King Edward 
VII , which they believed to represent the head of 
the Lama (Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries 8 , 
354). 

(< 7 ) Salt. — Salt, probably on account of its pre- 
servative qualities, is often used in charms. The 
Rautias of Bengal repel the evil eye by waving 
mustard seed and salt round the patient (Rislev, 
op. cit. li. 209) In Gujarat it is deemed specially 
lucky to buy salt on New Year’s Day ; to be freed 
from the death throes a dying person makes a gift 
of salt to a Brahman ; on the great spirit day in 
October, Hindu women make marks with salt at 
the cross-roads (BG ix. pt. i. 349). Salt is part of 
one of the elaborate Toda charms (Rivers, The 
Todas f London, 1906, p. 263 f.). 

(A,) Colours. — Special colours are prescribed in 
many charms. Yellow, red, and black are ob- 
noxious to evil spirits. The belief in the virtue of 
yellow is one of the reasons why both Hindus and 
Muhammadans smear the bride and bndegroom 
with turmeric. The same explanation probably 
accounts for the use of the substance known as 
‘milkmaids’ sandalwood ’ (aopichandana) for mark- 
ing the forehead. Vermilion is used to mark the 
forehead, and is also applied as a protective to new 
clothes. The virtues of black are illustrated by 
the almost universal custom of smearing the eye- 
lids of women and children with lampblack, partly 
because spirits detest black, and partly as a dis- 
guise against the evil eye (Campbell, op. ext . 63 ff., 
458). 

(i) Strings , threads , knots — These are used as 
charms to produce union, and also to bar the entry 
of hostile spirits. All castes knot the clothes of 
the bride and bridegroom as a marnage charm. 
In a marriage in S. India an important part of the 
rite is the tying of the ‘ lucky thread ’ (mangala- 
sutram ), a saffron-coloured thread or cord attached 
to a small gold ornament, fastened round the neck 
and hanging down in front, like a locket. It is 
worn, like the European wedding- r in by all 
married women, who never part with it during 
life ; it is cut at the death of the husband, and its 
absence is a sign of widowhood (Padfield, op. ext. 
120 f., 239). Analogous to this is the rite of tying 
the tally which, as its name imports, was originally 
a leaf of the palmyra palm (Skr. tala) (Dubois, op. 
cit. 224; Thurston, op. ext. 121 ff.). Among the 
Todas its place is taken by the ‘bow and arrow 
touching’ ( pursutpimi), represented by a blade of 
sacred grass and the twig of the shrub Sophora 
glauca (Bull. Madras Museum , ii. 159 ; Rivers, 
The TodaSy 319 ff.). The tying of the marriage 
wristlet (kankana) t which often consists of blades 
of ku£a grass, is common in most parts of the 
country (Dubois, op. cit. 222 ; Butt. Madras 
Museuniy ui. 62 ; BG ix. pt. i. 45). Another form 
of this sacred thread is the Brfthmamcal cord 


(yajhopavita)y with which the high-caste youth is 
invested at the rite of initiation (upanayana) 
(Dubois, op cit. 160 ff. ; BG ix. pt. i. 36 ff). It is 
fastened with the special 1 Brahma knot * ( brahma - 
grant hi). In another form of the rite in S. India 
the thread is reinforced with a strip of the hide of 
the male deer ; or a long strip of it is worn as a 
sash (Padfield, oj). cit. 77). During the ute of 
initiation a saffron- coloured thread is tied to the 
wrist of the neophyte (Dubois, op cit. 165). 

Another charm of the same class is the rdkhi 
(Skr. rakshika f root raskh , ‘ to guard ’) It is tied 
by women or by Brahmans on the wrists of men at 
the Salono or Rakshabandhan feast held on the 
full moon of the month Sr&vana (July- August). 
It is closely connected with the Brahmanical cord, 
a new cord being annually assumed on the same 
date at which the rdkhi is tied (Padfield, op. cit. 
78 ; Crooke, PR ii. 293). This is one of the symbols 
which mark brotherhood (see art. Brotherhood 
[artificial], vol. ii. p. 862 b ). A similar ute among 
Muhammadans is the ‘year knot’ ( sdlgirah ), a 
string tied on the wrist of a child on its hist birth- 
day, which is replaced each succeeding anniversary 
(Herklots, Qanoon-e- Islam , Madras, 1863, p. 26; 
Blochmann, Aln-x-Akbarly Calcutta, 1873, i. 267). 

Similar uses of threads and knots as charms are 
numerous. Barren women, in the hope of obtain- 
ing offspring, tie knots of coloured thread on the 
marble tracery of the Saint’s tomb at Fatehpui- 
Slkrl (q.v.). The Burmese wear colouied string 
wristlets as a protection against choleia (Shwav 
Yoe, op. cit. ii. 108). The Kami woman in E. 
Bengal, when she names her child, ties seven 
threads round its wrist, saying, ‘Be foitunate, be 
brave, be healthy’ (Lewin, Wild Races of S.E. 
India , London, 1870, p. 229) Among the Mrfls of 
the same region, every one attending a wedding has 
a thread tied round his wrist by the oldest v oinan 
of the bride’s family ; this must remain on the wrist 
until it decays ana falls off (ib 234) The Grand 
Lama ties knots of silk round the necks of his 
votaries (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet , 321). If a 
Mala child in Madras grinds its teeth in sleep, a 
piece of broken pot is brought fiom a giaveyaid, 
fumigated with incense, and tied round the child’s 
neck with a string rubbed with tuiineiic, or with 
a piece of gut (Thurston, op. cit. 265) 

(j) Fire and light. — Lights scale evil spirits. 
Among the Kaciims of Uppei Burma torches are 
waved over a woman after her delivery (Gazetteer , 
i. pt. i. 399). The Nayars of Malabar place lights, 
over which rice is sprinkled, in the room in which 
the marriage is consummated (Bull. Madras 
Museum , lii. 234 ; cf. Dubois, op. cit. 227). 
Among the Savaras of Bengal the bridesmaids 
warm the tips of their fingers at a lamp, and rub 
the cheeks of the bridegroom (Risley, op. at ii. 
243). The Muhammadan Khojas of (Gujarat place 
a four-wicked lamp near a young child, while the 
friends scatter rice (BG ix. pt. ii. 45). In Bombay 
the lamp is extinguished on the tenth day, and 
again hlled with butter and sugar, as a mimetic 
charm to induce the light to come again and bring 
another baby (PNQ iv. 5). The folk-tales often 
refer to jewel-lamps guarding young children 
(Somadeva, Kathdsaritsagara [ti. Tavney, Cal- 
cutta, 1880], l. 189, 246, 305). The Srigaua Brah- 
mans of Gujarat at marriage weai conical hats 
made of leaves of the sacred tree Butea frondosa , 
and on the hat is placed a lighted lamp (BG ix. 
pt. i. 19 ; and cf. ib. 272). 

Fire is commonly used for the same purpose. 
The fires lit at the Holl spnng-festival are intended 
as a purgation of evil spirits, or as a mimetic charm 
to produce sunshine. Touching fire is one of the 
methods by which mourners are freed from the 
ghost which clings to them. When an Arer woman 
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of Kfinara has an illegitimate child, the priest lights 
a lamp, plucks a hair from the woman’s head, 
throws it into the fire, and announces that mother 
and child are free from tabu ( BG xv. pt. i. 215). The 
rite of fire-walking practised in many parts of the 
country appears tolie intended as a means of purg- 
ing evil spirits ; and the fire lighted by all castes in 
the delivery-room seems to have the same object. 
Such use of fire is naturally common among the 
Zoroastrian fire-worshippers ( Shea-Troy er, l 1 he 
Dabistan , Paris, 1843, l. 317). 

(k) Shouting , gun-firing , etc. — Noise is a charm 
against evil spirits. When epidemic disease appears 
in Burma, ‘the whole population break out into 
yells, and make as much noise as they can, with 
the view of scaring away the evil spirit who has 
brought the disease’ (Shway Yoe, op. cit. i 282). 
Bell-nngmg, drum -beating, and other forms of 
music have the same effect (Campbell, op. at 45 f., 
108 ff, 407). 

(l) Incense and fouL smells. — The burning of 
incense and the production of foul smells act in 
the same way. In the Himalayas a mixture of 
incense and butter is burnt to scare demons 
(Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 432 n.). In N. India, 
bran, chillies, salt, mustard, and sometimes the 
eyelashes of the patient, are waved seven times 
over a sick child ; when these things are burned, 
if a foul smell is produced, as is necessarily the 
case, the infant is believed to be freed from the 
effects of the evil eye (PNQ i. 51). 

(?n) Blood. — Blood is used as a prophylactic 
again&t evil spirits, and marks the blood-covenant. 
At a Kachin marriage in Burma the blood of fowls 
is scattered on the bride and her attendants, and 
along the path by which she comes to the house of 
her husband ( Gazetteer , l. pt. i. 407) At animal 
sacrifices in Gujaiat, the blood is spunkled oil the 
image of the goddess, and on the floor and door- 
posts of the temple (cf. the Passover rite, II DB in. 
689) ; if the ollenng be made for the good of the 
community, it is lubbed on the gates of the town 
and on those of the chiefs palace or hall, and on 
the foieheads of the bystandeis ; the exorcists and 
barren women drink cups of the blood, and the 
person making the ofleung takes to Ins house a 
portion, in which he mixes giam of various kinds, 
and this is scattered in the looms of the house and 
laid in a corner of Ins field ; even Brahmans keep 
cloths steeped in the blood of the victim, as a charm 
against natuial and spirit-sent diseases ( BG ix. 
pt l. 401). 

(n) Abuse and indecency. — The custom of using 
foul abuse and indecency at various leligious and 
domestic rites seems to be practised with the same 
object. The abuse of the bridegroom and lus party 
by the friends of the bride, commonly explained as 
a survival of mainage by capture, is probably 
based on the desire to piotect the marned pair 
from evil spnits In some cases, as a propitiatory 
charm, people submit to gross abuse, as when, on 
the feast day of Ganeda, men who have to go out 
and risk the danger of seeing the moon fling stones 
at the house of a neighbour, in the hope that he 
may abuse them and thus lemove the evil (Forbes, 
Bets Mctld , London, 1878 , p. 610 ; Crooke, PR i. 
16 f. ; cf. Frazer, Pausamas , 1900, li. 492 ; Farnell, 
CGS in. 104, 172 ). Mock fights, which are often a 
mimetic repiesentation of the victory of the pow ers 
of good over those of evil, are probaoly intended to 
secure the same object (Crooke, PR n. 321 ; cf. 
Farnell, op. cit. v. 194 ; Ciawley, The Mystic Bose , 
London, 1902, p. 29011.). 

3 . Charms written, engraved, or inserted in the 
flesh. — Charms of this kind fall into several 
classes. 

(a) The yantra , ‘ that which holds, restrains, 
fastens,’ is a combination of mystical symbols and 


diagrams, drawn on copper 01 other metallic plates, 
and supposed to possess occult powers. One worn 
by a Nfi.mbfl.tin Biahman of Malabar had a pattern 
engraved on a silvei plate, and the wearer alleged 
that its use relieved him from a feeling of heat in 
the cool season — a symptom which he attributed 
to the influence of an evil spirit (Bull. Madras 
Museum , 111 . 41, 305 ff). Another yantra repre- 
sented, on a sheet of metal, the enemy that the 
wearer wished to destroy ; and it contained a 
threat that bodily injury or death would overtake 
him ; to effect the same object, nails are thrust 
into the body of a live frog or lizard, which is en- 
closed in tli© shell of a coco-nut — the death of the 
animal and of the enemy being supposed to occur 
simultaneously (ib. 111 . 51). For other examples of 
similar yantras , see L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Cochin Tribes and Castes , 1 . 307, 317. Witch- 
craft by means of such images is common (Herk- 
lots, op at. 215 ff. ; Crooke, PR 11 278 tt ). 

(5) Cabalistic squares . — Such squaies, in which 
the total of the figures in each column amounts to 
15 or some other mystic number, are very com- 
monly used. For examples, see Shway Yoe, op. cit. 

1 . 15, 11 . 127 f. ; BG ix. pt. ii. 147 ; Ilerklots, op. cit. 
246 If. ; Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, 457, 467. 

(c) The triangle and the pent acle. — Mystic maiks 
of this kind aie used in N. India in the ornamenta- 
tion of domestic vessels, which they are supposed 
to protect (PNQ ii. 29 ; Crooke, PR ii. 39). The 
pentad e is also used as a charm against scorpion- 
stings and fever (PNQ lii. 205 ; NINQ ii 10). In 
Bombay the pentacle, when enclosed in a series of 
circles and curves, prevents a child from crying 
(Campbell, op. cit. 391). Muhammadans believe 
that by it Solomon was able to work magic The 
tugrams used by Himalayan Buddhists fall into 
the same class (Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet , 
395). 

(d) Representations of the eye. — These aie diawn 
on ships and boats as a sort of mimetic charm to 
enable them to see theirs ay at night and avoid 
shoals and locks. They are largely used by the 
Burmese and Siamese (Shway Yoe, op. cit 1 . 81 ; 
Bo wring, Siam, London, 1857, i. 393 ; cf. Frazei, 
Pausamas, ii. 17 f.). 

( e ) The swastika — The symbol of the swastika 
(Skr. svasti , ‘welfare,’ ‘health’) is known 111 
Europe under the name of fylfot, cross ciampon6e, 
etc. , and it is the gammadion of Byzantine ecclesi- 
astical ornament For its origin and significance, 
see art CROSS; T. Wilson, The Swastika, Smith- 
sonian Institution, Washington, 1896 ; G. d’Alvi- 
ella, The Migration of Symbols, London, 1894, p 
32 ff. It appears on the early Iron Age pottery of 
S. India. At the present day it is drawn on textile 
fahnes, on religious and domestic utensils, on re- 
pi esentations of the footprints of Buddha and othei 
Divine and saintly personages, and on the opening 
pages of account-books, etc., where it is belie\ed 
to be a charm against all evil influences In 
the normal foira the arms bend to the right ; in 
Buddhism they are ‘always bent m the lespectful 
attitude, that is, towards the left’ (Waddell, op. 
cit 389; Wilson, op cit 767). 

(/) The labyrinth. — The labyrinth (Skr. ehak - 
ravyftha) is used as a mimetic charm in cases of 
protracted labour, a figuie of it being diawn and 
shown to the w oman (PNQ 11 . 114) 

(g) The chaimcd aide — The thaimed circle, 
wdien made with substances like milk or ashes, 
winch possess mystic powers, piotects the person 
enclosed within it fiom malevolent spirit agencies. 
Thus it protects cattle fiom disease, and in the 
folk- tales we frequently find that a circle made of 
ashes is used to piotect persons from demons (PNQ 
ii. 148; Ciooke, PR 11 . 41 f. ; Somadeva, Katha - 
saritsagara , tr. Tawney, i. 337). The mandala , 
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01 magic circle of Buddhism, is of the same type 
(Waddell, op. cit. 397 f.). 

(h) Handmarks . — The mark of the hand made 
upon a house or any article in one of the lucky 
colours (see above, 2 (h)) is a protective cliaim 
( NINQ v. 115 ; cf. Elworthy, op. cit. 233 fF ). The 
Landmark of a sati on her way to death is regarded 
as specially fortunate, and is preserved to this day 
on the gates of forts in Rajputana 

(t) Tatu . — Ornamentation of the skin m the form 
of the tatu is probably based on various principles, 
one being its use as a piophylactic (<L4/xvii. 318 IF, 
xxx. supp. 116, xxxi. 29; Crawley, op. cit 135) 
In Burma, where the practice is most common, it 
appears m the form of various cabalistic and pro- 
tective marks, as, for instance, in love charms, and 
to alleviate the pain of flogging (Shway Yoe, op 
ext. i. 48 f., 50 f ). In Bengal it is a cure for goitre, 
and in Madras for muscular pains and other dis- 
orders (Risley, op. at. l. 292 ; Bull. Madras Museum , 
u. 116). 

(j) Charms embedded in the flesh . — The custom 
of inserting in the flesh various substances as 
charms is wide-spread m Burma, and it was used 
by the Japanese to protect themselves against the 
armies of the Great Kaan (Marco Polo, ed. Yule, 
London, 1871, ii. 205, 207 f ; Shway Yoe, op. cit. 
i. 51 ; Yule, Mission to Ava, 208 n. ; Gazetteer 
Upper Burma t ii. pt. i. 79) It is occasionally 
used by Kamoshi (q.v.) thieves in W. India; and 
natives believe that the famous Madras mutineer, 
Muhammad Yusuf Khan, had a magic ball inserted 
in his thigh, and that he could not be executed 
until it was extracted (BG xvui. pt in. 36 n. ; 
Wilson, Hist, of the Madras Army , Madras, 1882- 
89, l. 386). 

4 . Charms connected with sacred persons, 
places, etc. — Some charms are connected with 
deities, holy men, and holy places Hindus often 
wear round their necks little metallic lockets con- 
taining an image of the goddess Devi, or of some 
other divinity. In the same class fall the am- 
monite (ialagrdma) used in the woi&hip of Vi$nu 
and Krsna, which is regarded as holy, either on 
account of its whorls, or because of the interstices 
Minch Vi§nu, in the form of a woim, is said to 
have made on its surface ; and the linqam, or 
phallic symbol, of Siva. Both are valued as pro- 
tective charms, and small images of the ling am are 
worn for this purpose by the Lingayat (q.v.) order 
In the same way the imprints of the footsteps of 
Buddha and Visnu (mptupada) are depicted on 
buildings and on various articles. In another 
class is the ‘ foot-nectar 5 (charanmfta), or water 
in which the feet of holy men have been washed. 
This is often drunk or used as a charm, as is the 
water in which a swoul has been plunged in the 
Sikh form of initiation (cf. Crawley, op. at. 100 f.). 
The water from holy rivers, like the Ganges qr 
Narbada, is given to the dying, and is valued as a 
remedy. In the same way, Muhammadans use 
water from the sacred well Zamzam at Mecca. It 
is used to break the Lenten fast, applied to the 
eyes to brighten the vision, given to the dying, 
when Satan stands by holding a bowl of water — 
the price of the departing soul (Hughes, DI, p. 701). 
Secretions of holy persons are used in the same 
way, such as pills made from the excrement of the 
Grand Lama (Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries , 
397 n. ; for similar holy pills, cf. the same author’s 
Buddhism of Tibet , 323, 448) ; and the spittle of the 
Meriah victim of the Kandhs (q.v.) (Risley, op. 
at. i. 405 ; Macpherson, Memorials of Service , 
London, 1865, p. 118), and of holy men in 
Gujarat and Madras (BG ix. pt. ii. 127 n. ; Dubois, 
op. cit. 132 ; Thurston, op. cit. 305). When cattle 
in Bah&walpur are attacked with farcy and othei 
diseases, earth from the tomb of the saint 'Ali 


A&hab is thrown over them (Malik Muhammad 
Din, op. cit . 159). Clay from holy places, like that 
from the Karbala or Mashhadu , l-^usain--the great 
place of Slu* ah pilgrimage in Al-‘Iraq — is given to 
the dying Khoja in W. India, to protect him from 
the arch-fiend (BG ix. pt. ii. 46). Dust from the 
footsteps of a cow was used to drive evil spirits 
from the infant god Krsna ; and, when a Hindu 
pilgrim bathes at a sacred place, he rubs the holy 
earth on his body, saying, ‘Earth, free me from 
my sins, that, my sins being destroyed by thee, I 
may reach heaven ’ (Campbell, op. cit. 79). When 
a Mharm the Deccan is possessed by an evil spirit, 
the officiant takes a little dust from his feet, an<f rubs 
it between the eyebrows of the possessed person, 
and the spirit leaves him ; the Chitpawan Biahman 
boy at initiation has his hands rubbed with sand, 
and, when a girl arrives at pubeity, she is rubbed 
with seven kinds of earth and then bathed ; the 
Cliambhars of Poona put sand under the mother’s 
pillow after ehildbntli ; the seven kinds of sacred 
earth used 111 such rites are taken from a king’s 
palace gate, from a lull, from under the foot of an 
elephant, from a place where four roads meet, from 
a cowshed, and from under the tree Andropogon 
muricatum (BG xvm. pt. i. 119, 141, 327). Pil- 
grims carry away with them from a sacied site in 
Assam scrapings of the rocks and soil, which they 
treasure as protectives, and place beside the corpse, 
in the belief that they protect the soul from trans- 
migration into one of the lower animals (Waddell, 
Buddhism of Tibet , 309). Pilgrims to Tibet bring 
back with them dust of a rock near the temple of 
medicine at Lhasa, which is swallowed as a charm 
(Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries , 376) 

One of the chief sacied substances used in making 
charms is ashes. It is probable that these were 
originally the ashes of the sacrifice (vibhuti, ‘ great 
power’), which are still used by Saiva ascetics to 
rub on the body and form their sectarial marks 
(Padheld, op. cit. 89). In the Himalaya one of the 
most potent charms against evil spn its is that 
known as the ‘ashes formula’ (vibhuti mantl'd), 
after the recitation of which some ashes are 
smeared on the forehead of the patient three 
times, and then rubbed ofl‘, so as to disperse the 
dangeious influence ; and a patient of the Saiva 
sect in S. India is rubbed with sacred ashes while 
a charm is lecited (NINQ 111 . 74 f. ; Padfield, op. 
at. 50) A bath of ashes is one of the modes of 
punfication used by the Lmgayats (q.v.) (Dubois, 
op. at. 181). The Mikirs of Assam use ashes as a 
cme to relieve blindness (Stack, The Mikirs , 51). 
The Todas, m order to avert the influence of 
demons, make a mark with ashes above the nose 
of the patient (Rivers, op. at. 269). In Bombay, 
rubbing the head with ashes cures headache ; a 
pei son excommunicated is relieved of the tabu by 
swallowing ashes administered by his spiritual 
guide ; ashes from the censer of Mai uti, the 
monkey-god, or some other guardian deity, scare 
spirits (BG xxii. 51, xxiii. 114). Ashes produced 
after the fusing of iron, copper, or silver, are le- 
garded as the elixir of life (Campbell, op. cit . 
21 ). Old women, both Hindu and Muhammadan, 
sprinkle ashes, with the recital of a formula, over 
tlie bridegroom when he retires with his bude, 
believing that this makes him subservient to her 
(NINQ v. 215). The ashes of the sacred fires, like 
that lighted at the Holi festival, and those main- 
tained by various Musalman saints and at Hindu 
temples, have high repute as prophylactics. In 
the folk -tales, the person exposed to witchcraft or 
spirit influence finds shelter within a magic circle 
of ashes (Somadeva, op. cit. i. 337). 

5 Places where charms are most frequently 
used. — (a) Cross-roads. — It is a common habit to 
perform charms at the place where four roads meet. 
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In the orthodox Br&hmanical death-rites, lamps are 
placed at cross-roads (Colebrooke, op. ext, 102). At 
the marriage rite among the Bharv&ds in Gujarat, 
a eunuch flings balls of wheat-flour towards the 
four quarters of the heavens, as a charm to scare 
evil spirits ; and in the same province, at the Holi 
festival, the fire is lighted at a quadrivium (BG ix. 
pt. i. 280, 357). In Bombay, seven pebbles, picked 
up from a place where three roads meet, are used 
as a charm against the evil eye (Campbell, op, cit. 
208). Some of the Gujarat tribes, apparently with 
the intention of dispersing the evil or passing it on 
to some traveller, sweep their houses on the first 
day of the month Karttik (Novembei), and lay the 
refuse in a pot at the cross roads (ib. 329). On the 
same principle, a common form of small-pox trans- 
ference is to lay the scabs or scales from the body 
of the patient at cross-roads, in the hope that some 
passer-by may take the disease with him (Crooke, 
PB i. 164 f.). Many instances of such practices 
have been collected by Westermarck (Min, 256 n.), 
who comes to the conclusion that suicides were 
buried at cross-roads because the cross was believed 
to disperse the evil, so that this would be a 
favourite place where a peison could divest him- 
self of disease or other ills attributed to spirit 
agency. 

(b) Bound™ ics — Charms are often performed at 
boundaries, in order to protect the village from 
the entry of strange, and therefore hostile, spirits. 
The baigd , or medicine-man, of the non-Aryan 
tribes of the central hills, yearly makes a line with 
spirituous liquor along tne village boundary to 
repel foreign spirits. The Kandhs, with the same 
object, used to otter animal sacrifices at their 
boundaries (Macpherson, op. cit. 366). 

(c) Cemeteries . — Tantnk charms, m which por- 
tions of corpses, human bones, or ashes from 
funeral pyres are used, are sometimes performed 
in cemeteries, which are believed to be tlio haunts 
of those demons whom it is the object of the charm 
to bring under control. 

6. Conditions of charm-working. — (a) Nudity. 
— It is often an essential part of such rites that 
they shall be done in a state of nudity. A mason, 
in a state of nudity, sets up the 1 magic stone * 
(yantram rdyi) in Madras (Thurston, op, cit. 264). 
In one of the folk- tales the conditions for working 
a charm are thus defined . 

* Rise up in the last watch of the night, and with dishevelled 
hair and naked, and without rinsing your mouth, take two 
handfuls of rice as large as you can grasp with your two hands, 
and, muttering the form of words, go to a place where four roads 
meet, and there place the two handfuls of nee, and return in 
silence without looking behind you Do so until the Pi&ioha 
[cannibal demon] appears’ (Somadeva, op cit l 255 f , cf 154) 

This ceremonial nudity appears in many rites m 
India (Journal Eth. Soc. iv. 333 ft’. ; JAI v. 413 ; 
PNQ iv. 88, 197 ; Dubois, op. cit. 388). It perhaps 
lepresents profound submission to spirit power, or 
is based on the belief that clothes used in a sacred 
place or in magical rites become tabu and cannot 
oe used again (W. It. Smith, p. 451). 

(b) Purity . — The chief condition of successful 
charm- working is that the officiant must be in a 
state of personal purity. He must exercise ex- 
tieme care m reciting the charm, lest, in the event 
of erior, it may recoil upon himself. For this 
purpose he must be carefully instructed in the 
art. A person desirous of learning Muhammadan 
charms must repeat them several times for forty 
days, during which he should abstain from animal 
and certain other kinds of food (BG ix. pt. ii. 144). 
In a tale in the Jdtaka (iv. 124 ff.) a man learns a 
charm from a Cliamjala out-caste, and loses the 
ower of working it because, through shame, he 
enies the source of his knowledge. 

7. Methods of working charms. — The custom of 
waving things which are regarded as charms over 


persons exposed to spirit dangers is common. The 
technical name for the piocess is drtl (Skr. ardtnka) i 
and it is commonly used in making offerings to 
idols, etc. (Dubois, op cit 148 ft ). In Bengal, 
when a Napit bridegroom comes to fetch his bride, 
women wave round him a basket containing five 
lamps, five lumps of colouied earth, a looking- 
glass, a box, vermilion, turmeric, 1 ice, and grass 
(Risley, op. cit. ii. 126). The Malai Vellalas of 
Madras swing a live fowl round the manied pair, 
wring its neck, and give it to the musicians 
(Thurston, op. cit 279). With this may be com- 
pared the Musalman nte known as tagadduk, in 
which a person takes upon himself the calamity 
impending over another. It is told of the Emperor 
Babar that, when his son Humayfin was danger- 
ously sick, he walked thrice round him, took his 
illness upon himself, and from that time lost his 
health ( W. Erskine, Hist, of India , London, 1854, 
i. 513 f. ; cf. Manucci, Stona do Mogar , 1907, 

1. 217). It is said that Ins grandfathei in this way 
removed the disease of the late Sir Salar Jung 
(Bilgrami-Wilmott, Hist. Sketch of the Nizam's 
Dominions , Bombay, 1883, 1 148) On the same 
principle, at Hindu and Muhammadan weddings, 
old women crack their lingers and touch their foie- 
heads, thus taking upon themselves the danger 
which menaces bride and bndegroom. 

A favourite mode of using chaims is to write the 
formula on paper or on the inside of a cup, and 
then to dissolve the writing in water, which is 
administered to the patient bbr the same purpose, 
charms are often engraved inside metal cups which 
are reserved for this special object (Thurston, op. 
cit. 357 ; BG ix. pt. ii. 57 n ; cf. Waddell, Lhasa , 
377). Medical prescriptions, which are really 
charms, given by the Lamas, aie eaten by the 
northern Buddhists, who also dunk the water m 
which the magical writing has been reflected 
(Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet , 401) 

8. Charms and mimetic magic. — From the 
examples which have been given in this summary 
account of Indian charms, it will have been made 
clear how largely they depend upon the principles 
of white magic in the foims known as ‘ mimetic , 1 9 
1 sympathetic, * or ‘ homoeopathic * Two ideas 
underlie magic of this kind: ‘ fust, that like 
produces like, or that an effect resembles its cause ; 
and second, that things which have once been in 
contact, but have ceased to be so, continue to act on 
each other as if the contact still persisted 1 (Frazei, 
GB 2 1 9). The following examples illustrate these 
principles. The Buinicse, in ordei to protect a 
person from drowning, tatu a repiesentation of an 
egret or paddy-bird on the body (Shway Yoe, op 
cit i. 56). In N. India, wearing the bones of a 
wolf makes a child active (NINQ iv. 198). The 
Nambutm Brahman husband m Malabar, at the 
‘ male- prod uc turn ’ rite (pumsavaim) f feeds his wife 
with one gram of barley and two beans, symboliz- 
ing the genital oigans of the male (Bull. Madras 
Museum , lii. 116). So in Bombay, cutting off and 
swallowing a portion of the foreskin of a newborn 
child produces male issue (PNQ in. 116). In 
Bengal, at a Magh wedding, the bnde and bride- 
groom eat some curry and rice from the same dish ; 
what they leave is kept in a coveied eaithen vessel 
for seven days, dui mg which the marned couple 
may not leave the village or cioss miming water. 
On the eighth day the vessel is opened, and if 
maggots aie found in the food, it is believed to 
show that the union will be fertile (Risley, op. cit. 
ii. 32) Ague is cuied in N India by enclosing 
parched gram 111 a nianow bone, which is buried 
in a hole just wlicie the shadow of the patient 
falls, with the invocation • ‘ O fever, come when 
this gram spiouts again ! y (NINQ ii. 9). In Madras, 
lumps of molasses aie thrown into temple-tanks by 
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persons suffering from boils or abscesses, in the 
belief that the latter will disappear as the former 
are dissolved in the water (Thurston, op. cit. 352). 

9 . Amulets. — Amulets, which m the Tantrik 
school are known by the name kavacha , which 
means * a cuirass, breastplate, or body armour/ are 
formed out of the same substances as those used 
in charms. Passages from a sacred book, as by 
Muhammadans the sections of the Qur’an known 
as ‘The Daybreak’ and ‘Men’ (Qur’an, suras 
cxiii., cxiv.), are often enclosed in cases made of 
silver or other precious metal, and are worn round 
the neck or on the parts of the body most liable to 
danger, physical or spiritual. Such cases are often 
beautiful specimens of the art of the jeweller (see 
illustrations from the Panjftb and Tibet in Baden 
Powell, Handbook of Manufactures and Arts of the 
Punjab , Lahore, 1872 , p. 178 ; Waddell, Lhasa, 
348). When General Nicholson was attacked by a 
GhazI fanatic, ho was obliged to shoot his assailant ; 
the ball passed through a sacied book which he had 
tied across Ins breast as a protective (Kaye, Lives 
of Indian Officers, London, 1867, 11 . 452). A 
curious form of amulet, known as ‘ the crown of 
the co-wife ’ (saukan mora ), is used m N. India. It 
is an image of his first wife worn by a man who 
lias married a second time. All gifts made to the 
new wufe are first laid before the image of her 
predecessor, lest, through jealousy, the latter may 
work mischief (PNQ i. 14 ; Camp Dell, op. cit. 171). 
Compound amulets, containing a collection of 
various protectives, are commonly used. The 
Himalayan Buddhists wear cases containing little 
idols, charms, and written prayers, or the bones, 
hair, or nail-panngs of a Lama (Hooker, Himalayan 
Journals , London, 1891, pp. 89 f , 141). Chin men 
in Upper Burma wear in tlieir necklaces tiger and 
bear claws ; women wear hog-deer teeth ; children, 
claws of the wild cat ; merrythoughts of fowls are 
worn to commemorate iccovery from illness through 
the sacrifice of a fowl ; in sinulai cases men weai 
cocks’ feathers round the throat, or tigers’ claws 
01 cocks’ feathers attached to their gaiters (Gazet- 
teer, l. pt. 1 . 469). An amulet worn by a man in 
the Pan jab was found to contain a piece of an 
umbilical coid encased in metal ; a tiger’s claw ; 
two claws of the great owl turned in opposite 
directions, and fixed in a metal case; a stone, 
probably tourmaline or quaitz; and an evil eye 
destroyer in the shape of a jasper or black marble 
bead. These were all considered necessaiy. But, 
as an additional precaution, were added some gold, 
a whorled shell, an old coppei coin, ashes from the 
fire of a Yogi ascetic, an iron ring, a cowrie shell, 
and the five ingiedients out of which incense is 
made. The owner admitted that the last ai tides 
might advantageously have been replaced by a 
yantra , or magic copper tablet (PNQ 111 . 186) 

10 . Functions of women in connexion with 
charms. — Women, owing to their greater suscepti- 
bility to spirit influence, are often appointed to 
priestly functions (cf. J E. Harrison, Proleq. to 
Gr . ltcl. , Cambridge, 1903, p. 260 fF. ; Farnell, op. 
cit. v. 159 f. ). It is old women of the family who 
usually perform the wave rite at marriage ; and 
the same feeling accounts for the pait taken in 
such magical rites by dancing girls and sacred slaves 
attached to the great Hindu temples (Campbell, 
op. cit. 336, 452 f.). 

Literature — References to charms and amulets are found in 
many ethnographical works on the Indian races, some of which 
have been quoted in the course of this article. There does not 
appear to be any monograph on the subject The most useful 
collections of charms are to be found in Sir J. M. Campbell, 
Notes on the Spirit Basis of Belief and Custom, Bombay, 1885 , 
E Thurston, Ethnographic Notes in S India , Madias, 1900, 
PNQ , 1883-1887 ; NINQ , 1891-1896 The use of charms forms a 
considerable element in the folk-tale literature. See the standard 
collections, such as Somadeva, Katha-sarxtsdgara , tr C H. 
Tawney, Calcutta, 1880 , The Jdtaka % cd. E. B Cowell, Cam- 


bridge, 1895-1907 ; Mrs F. A Steel and Sir R C Temple, 
Wideawake Stories , Bombay, 1884 , J H Knowles, Folk-Tales 
of Kashmir , London, 1888 ; Lai Behari Day, Folk-Tales of 
Bengal , London, 1883 ; C H. Bompas, Folk-lore of the Santal 
Parganas , London, 1909 , M. Frere, Old Deccan Days , London, 
1870 , W L. Hildburgh, in JAI xxxix. [1909], 368 ff. , A. N. 
Moberley, in Memoirs As. Soo. Bengal , i. 223 ff 

W. Crooke. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Iranian).— Al- 
though the name of the Zoroabtnan priests, the 
Magi (on the meaning, see art. Magi, and A. 
Carnoy, ‘Le Nom des Mages/ in Muston, newser., 
ix.), has actually supplied the generic teim for magic 
of all kinds, yet, as a matter of fact, ‘ witchcraft, 
incantations, and similar superstitions are indeed 
to be found among the ancient Iranian people, 
but apparently occupied no very extensive place ’ 
(Geigei, Ostiran. Kultur , Erlangen, 1882, p. 331). 
In this respect the Iranians stand in mai ked contrast 
to their Indian cousins, with their strong trend 
towards Tantrik and other superstitious practices. 
On the other hand, as the same writer justly 
remarks, a system which, like the Avesta, consideis 
the whole woild as filled with evil spirits and 
noxious creatures must naturally be disposed to 
aveit the malignant effects of such beings. Among 
such are constantly reckoned some species ot 
sorcerers or witches, known by the names of jatu, 
painka, etc. ; and ‘ witchcraft ’ is denounced as an 
abomination. It is against them, as well as against 
various forms of disease, noxious animals, and other 
physical ills, that prayers (mahthra) and spoken 
or wntten charms (nirang) aie directed. The 
Parsis possess formulae of incantations and magical 
prayers in abundance, and Anquetil du Perron 
published many in his second volume (Spiegel, 
Tradttionelle Literatur , 11 . 167, Vienna, 1860). 

Several such efficacious prayers or conjurations 
against evil cieatures occur in the Avesta itself ; 
and ceitain Avestan passages weie considered 
specially efficacious, and are wntten out even at 
tne present day, e g. Ya&t xx\n 5. Of material 
objects used as amulets there aie fewer tiaces. 
The locus classicus in the Avesta is YaU xiv. (the 
‘Bain am Yast’). Therein Zaiathustia asks what 
lemedy there may he if a man who hates him 
throw a curse upon him, 01 utter a spell against 
him. Ahura Mazda directs him to ‘ take a feather 
of the w ide-w mged bird vdrengana (owl, 01 raven [?]), 
and with it rub thy body ; with that feather thou 
shalt curse back thy enemies.’ If a man hold a 
bone ora feather of this same bird, no one can over- 
come him, but he will be ever victorious ovei all 
foes (Ya$t xiv. 33 IF., ‘a most lemarkable passage/ 
as Wmdischmann says [Zor. Studien, Beilin, 1863, 
p 211 ]) But these feathers can also be used 111 
divining the future. When two hostile armies aie 
drawn up facing 111 battle array, the prophet is told 
either to throw or scatter four of the featheis 111 
the space between the hostile ranks, and which- 
ever of the two shall first worship the Genu of 
Strength and Victory shall gain the day. This 
spell is esoteric, and must be told to none except by 
father to son, brother to brother, or priest to pupil 
(ib. 43-46). The bird here referred to soon became 
identified with the mystic bird, Saena, the Slmuigh 
(see Casartelli, ‘ Cyena-Simurgh-Roc ; un ehapitio 
devolution mythologique/ in Congr&s scient. 
intern, des Catholiques, Pans, 1891, vi. 79-87), 
whose feathers, in the Shdh-ndmah , cure both 
Rustam and his mother of their wounds. 

Several formulae of spells or amulets used by 
Zoroastrians have been published in recent yeais 
J. J. Modi, m two papers read befoie the Anthro- 
pological Society of Bombay in 1894, described a 
charm for ulcer in the cornea of the eye, ‘ prepared 
by a respectable Parsee family of Nowsharee/ 
consisting of the root of a plant (vdr mogro = 
Jasminum pubescens), plucked with veiy elaboiate 
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ceremonial, bound round with yarn, ami paused 
over fumes of incense. But the piescnt wntei 
doubts if tills amulet, learned ‘fiom a lakn,’ is 
geuuino Iranian. Modi also exhibited a stone 
amulet (marked with something like an eye) for 
the same disease. Again, he quoted a taviz , or 
written conjuration, against all diseases of the eye, 
written in a mixture of Avestan, Pazand, and 
Pahlavi, and to be tied on the left hand. In 1891 
the same author published a Pahlavi spell against 
noxious insects, to be written with sail ion water 
on deerskin or paper, and posted on the house 
door, whilst sand is blessed and sprinkled. He 
interpiets an Avestan fiagment (published by 
Westergaard [frag 2]), whose obscurity has pu/./led 
all tianslators, as (according to the heading of one 
old MS) ‘a nirang for foimmg friendships and 
companionships.* Three moie such written charms 
are published by K Edalji Kanga in the Cama 
Memorial Volume , Bombay, 1900, viz one in 
Pahlavi, for the destruction of noxious creatures, 
including wolves ; another, in Pa/and, against iats, 
cats, snakes, and wolves; a thud, also in Pazand, 
against fever, diseases, and the evil eye Spiegel 
(loc. cit, supra) published two eutious cliaims * ‘ In 
older to put a stop to cattle-disease, take the vdj 
Ardxbihilt and write it out on a skin ; cut oil* a 
little wool from the sciotum of a lam, then bind it 
up, and at the place where the sheep pass, buiy it 
in the earth’ (p 167). Another is a nirang ‘to 
smite the evil spirit, the (levs, magicians, ’ etc., and 
is a prayer, based on that of Zaiathustra in Vend 
xix. 17 n. 

It is noteworthy that in nearly all these vanous 
conjuratoiy formulae (most of which are preserved 
in Persian nvCnjats) there is special mention of the 
great Iranian lieio Thiaetaona, the later Faridun, 
with whom aie often combined the star Tistrva, 
and other heavenly bodies Tins is piobably 
owing to the fact that Thraetaona is specifically 
connected with the healing ai t and the origin of 
medicine, in the same way as the Greek Asklepios. 
It is interesting to learn from Williams Jackson 
that he found among the Zoioa&tnans oi Ye/d at 
the present day similar chaims and amulets in use 
against the evil eye. The viobeds aie frequently 
called in to read passages from the A vesta for this 
purpose (Persia Pad and Present , Now Yoik and 
London, 1906, p 379). 

Litkraturh — J Darmesteter, * Zend-Avesta, u in SBE, 
xxih , tr of Bahrain Yait and notes, Le Zend-A vesta , Paris, 1892- 
93, li 670fT , F. Spiegel, Tiaditionelle Lileratur der Parpen, 
Leipzig, 1860, p. 167 ff , W Geiger, Ostiian Kultur im Altei- 
thum, Erlangen, 1882, p H31f , J J Modi, Charms or A millets 
/or Diseases of the Eye , Bombay, 1891, Two Amulet? of Ancient 
Persia, Bombay, 1901 , K E Kanga, ‘ King Farid fm and a 
few of his Amulets and Charms/ in Cama Memonal Volume , 
Bombay, 1900, pp 141-146. L. C. CASARTKLLI. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Japanese).— 
There are comjmratively few houses of the lower 
or middle classes in Japan wheie amulets are not 
to be found, either openly displayed upon an outer 
doorway, as a warning to ill-disposed spirits, or 
carefully preserved from contamination within the 
household shrine ; and few families in which some, 
at least, of the members do not carry amulets upon 
their persons. The majority of them are moie 
or less religious in chaiacter, for at almost every 
temple or shrine charms or amulets may be bought, 
often those issued by the temple itself, hut per- 
haps more frequently, especially in the case of the 
smaller places of woiship, those issued by greater 
temples, or by famous slirmes, of the samo sect. 
They are called o-mamoi i ( ‘ honourable protections’ 
— a term applied to amulets of religious oiigm, but 
more particularly to those which aie portable), and 
o-fuda (tickets of religious origin, to be affixed 
to some part of a structure), or inajincti (a term 
including minor magical, or supposedly magical, 
vol. iii . — 29 


E ractices, together with secular amulets), and may 
e divided, roughly, into amulets purely religious 
in conception, amulets which seem purely magical 
in conception, although they receive a leligious 
sanction ; amulets to which ceitain religious as- 
sociations aie attached; and purely seiulai amu- 
lets. The underlying featuie, common to the 
amulets of both religious and secular origins, ot 
most of the amulets, with the exception, of course, 
of those by which the beneficent influence of some 
deity is believed to be caused to be dnected to- 
wards the possessors, is that of sympathy — a 
sympathy so wide that it embraces not only 
actual contact or association with the obj'ects or 
vehicles of the ministrations, but also even a meie 
mental association, as in a play upon w ords. While 
the mam principles of this sympathy are the same 
as those underlying the amulets and magical prac- 
tices of most peoples, theie are, 111 Japan, certain 
manifestations of it which appear to be peculiar to 
that country 

In Japan, contrary to the common usage in 
other countries, very few amulets aie worn as 
ornaments, but probably we may asciibo this 
hugely to the comparative absence of jewelleiy 
among the Japanese, tliere being but few objects 
worn oy adults which could be replaced, in case of 
necessity, by others having an amulet ic purpose. 
The lings, brooches, and pendants, which so often 
have served as media for amuletic intentions in 
other countries, are (except where of recent intro- 
duction) almost lacking in Japan Combs and 
other hair-ornaments arc occasionally amuletic, as 
in the case of those made from the I 101 11 s of, or 
<‘i on with small effigies of, the Kasuga temple 
deer at Nara, which are worn against headache 
But oven netsukes , which might reasonably be 
expected to bo found often used as amulets, show 
an almost negligibly small piopoition so used, 
beyond the bottle-gourd (ad 11111 . ibly adapted for 
a nctsuke beeauso of its shape), which is believed 
to protect its wearer from injury by falling, tliere 
seem to be very few r nttsukes which are amuletic 
by vntue of their design, and similarly few which 
are intrinsically amuletic. Few Japanese amulets 
aie earned exposed to view — not, apparently, hom 
the notion, found in other countries, that the effi- 
cacy of an amulet may be impaired if it be show n, 
but probably because the Japanese costume makes, 
except m the case ot children, no provision for 
them This opinion is strengthened by the fact 
that the amulets used for the pioteetion of houses 
or their inhabitants aie generally placed in Mich 
positions that they cannot fail to attiact the atten- 
tion of those concerned. The personal amulets, 
sometimes tw r enty to thirty in numbei, earned by 
adults aie carefully wrapped up m the form of a 
small packet, often with a piece (even a meie fiag- 
ment) of brocade to serve as their own amuletic 
protection against impairment of then vn tues due 
to accidental contamination. Children's amulets, 1 
however, such as the small bell, the bottle-gourd, 

, the maigo-fuda (label with the child’s addie^s) 
with protective designs, or objects believed to bo 
curative of various ailments, excepting the fi agile 
ones cairied in a speual bag (M 10 o-mamon ktn- 
chaku ), aie commonly worn exposed to view, 
attached to the gndle (obi) or hung fiom the 
neck. 

Amongst the principal pui poses to which Jap- 
anese amulets are commonly applied are : geneial 
pioteetion; protection from the domons causing 
ill-luck or various diseases ; against accidents in 
general or of specific kinds, or to bear the burden 
of an injury in the event of an accident ; the pro- 
tection of houses, crops, or domestic animals ; the 

1 Of. W. L HiMburgh, ‘ Japanese Household Magic/ in Trans . 
Japan Soo , London, 1998, 
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direct (supposedly medicinal) alleviation of vanous 
maladies in which the effects are not ascnht*d to 
demons , in connexion with the phenomena ol 
gestation and childbirth ; against bewitching ; and 
iorthe bringing of good foitune oi, veiy commonly, 
improvement m one’s luck 

The earliest reeoidcd Japanese amulets seem to 
be the mythical ‘ Tide-flowing Jewel* and ‘Tide- 
ebbing Jewel,’ given by the god of the sea to the 
heavenly grandchild, whereby the actions of the 
tide might he controlled. 1 The actual amulets of 
pre- and pi oto- historic tunes have left few distinct 
traces Ho many foreign influences have since 
been at work amongst the assimilative Japanese, 
that it is almost impossible to deteimine which of 
the beliefs relating to amulets formed of pensh- 
able inatenals — wood, seeds, hair, skin, claws, etc. 
— are of native origin, and which ot foreign or of 
late dei lvation. Presumably, the perforated teeth, 
perfoiated shells, and ceitam or the anthiopo- 
morphic figures and plaques, found m the graves, 
served, as amongst other primitive peoples, as 
amulets, although their purposes can only be 
guessed at, since, strangely enough, neithei per- 
forated teeth nor shells appear to be used (as 
amongst other peoples) as amulets by the present- 
day Japanese The well-known vuujatama 
(‘curved jewels’) and kudatatiut (‘ tube -shaped 

J ewels ’) of proto- historic times may possibly have 
>een ainuletic, but the present evidence of this 
is insufficient to enable them to be so classed 
with ceitainty. The punted charms seem to be 
Buddhist in origin, and to have been bi ought with 
Buddhism from the Asiatic continent, although 
they are also issued at present m gieat numbeis 
by the Shinto shrines; the earliest specimens of 
block-printing in Japan were Buddhist ehaims, 
of which a million were printed, dating from 
a.d 770. 2 

The charms sold at the temples and sliimes con- 
sist, for the most part, of slips of paper, pi mlcd m 
black with a sacied text, or a more or Jess rude 
woodcut of the divinity whose aid is invoked, or 
the name of the shrine, or one or more of these, 
together with the purpose of the amulet ; and they 
are generally folded up and enclosed m envelopes, 
often both the charm and the envelope bearing a 
red imprint of the seal of the shrine to attest then 
genuineness. Instead of the deity’s picture, there 
may be given the picture of some animal or object 
intimately associated with the deity — the foxes of 
Inan, for example, or the wild-dogs of the deity 
at Mitsununesan, whose likeness protects fiom 
burglary ; or a horse, used by jinnksha coolies 
to m ci ease their fleet ness of foot ; or a demon, the 
hand of Kobo Daishi, a fan, rice-bales, etc. — in 
virtue of which picture the charm may be used, 
because of its assumed sympathetic lelations there- 
with, for purposes entirely unconnected with the 
divinity actually invoked. Some of the paper 
charms serve several pui poses, such, for example, 
as those issued by the Suitengu shrines bearing 
five debased Sanskut chaiacteis, which are earned 
for general protection, but which, a character at 
a time, may be eaten or drunk as remedial agents, 
or used in a domestic form of divination ; or a 
certain picture of Daikoku bearing his sack, used 
as a traveller’s amulet, or a draught for childbirth, 
or to repiesent the victim (a thief with his booty) 
in a cetemony for injury which is pei formed by 
perforating an image. Sometimes the charms are 
made of wood instead of paper, forming small 
tickets to be carried, or large ones to be fastened 
over doorways, upon ships, or m similar situations. 
At some temples, charms are issued for many 
different purposes ; thus at the temple of Sensoji at 

1 Cf. W G Aston's Nihonyi (Eng tr ), London, 1896 
2 B II Chamberlain, 'Things Japanese 6, London, 1906 


Asakusa, Tokyo (‘ Asakusa Kwannon’), the paper 
amulets to be earned (all alike m form and differ- 
ing only in their inscriptions) included, in 1007, 
special amulet against lightning, dangers while 
Unveiling, dangeis on slnpboaiu, conthigi ations, 
misfoituncs m gcnoial, calamity duo to sn kness, 
bums or scalds, ‘insects’ (within the body, sup- 
posed to be the cause of ceitain ailments), and for 
the purpose of bettering one’s foitune 

Other purely religious amulets sold at the 
temples include small images of the deities oi then 
attendants, m wood, clay, or metal, oi even carved 
fiom grains of rice; medals (a modern develop- 
ment, coiiespondmg to the paper amulets foi 
general piotection) ; lelics, such as fiagmcnts of 
the shrines periodically demolished at Ise , paper 
gohei ; and food which has been ofteied to the 
deities. There aie also pieseived as amulets, 
although not commonly sold at the temples, 
sham, stone-like lelics of Buddhist saints, winch 
are generally kept m more oi less elaborate 
towci -shaped reliquanes (shan-to), though they 
are occasionally earned upon the poison 

The religious amulets arc preieiably obtained 
by then useis, and during the course of a pilgi im- 
age ; but since a pilgrimage is not always feasible, 
a mlgiini will usually bung back with him a con- 
siderable number of amulets fiom the more famous 
arid popular slnines foi distribution among his 
fi lends. The cost of the panel amulets is genei- 
ally very small, although amulets of liner materials 
may be fanly expensive. The papei amulets bear- 
ing Buddhist texts should be l clamed within their 
envelopes, and not taken out and lead ; this is 
probably intended meiely to avoid danger of con- 
tamination People piefei to renew their amulets 
yearly, if possible , and, when they have replaced 
the old amulets by new ones, they destroy the 
former m a ‘clean’ manner, by throwing them 
into running water or burning thorn m a lire of 
clean materials 

Of amulets, whose underlying conceptions seem 
pmely magical, yet winch leceivo a lehgious 
sanction and are sold by the pnests, the charmed 
sand for the cuie of disease and for protection, 
the fragments of stone to be carried by childless 
poisons desirous of offspring, the parti-eoloured 
gudles of paper to be worn as a protection during 
pregnancy, and the combs for stiaightemng wavy 
hair may be cited. 

The third category — amulets to which, although 
they are not sola by the pnests, religious associa- 
tions are more or less attached— includes a laige 
and veiy curious class, of \\ Inch only a few typical 
examples can be given lioie Such aie the small 
elongated packets of cooked food wrapped in 
leaves, tin own, tied together in bunches, fiom 
the processional cais at a great temple-festival at 
Kyoto to the spectator along the route, to be 
scrambled foi eageily, and theicaftei, if not eaten, 
to be fastened up by doorways as a protection 
against thieves; the dialled fragments of the 
wood used at certain lire- festivals ; the lanterns 
affixed to the houses in honour of some religious 
festivals ; and possibly, to a certain extent, the 
special toys oi ornaments sold annually at various 
temple-fans ami placed within a shop to ensuie its 
prosperity, oi the sweepings of the outer platform 
of a popular temple, to be scatteied in the morning 
just outside the shop, to ensure good trade for the 
day As the extreme stage tlieio may possibly be 
taken such amulets as the stick of holly with the 
head of a saidine stuck upon it, placed at the outer 
doorway at tho Setsubun festival m oidei to pie- 
vent the demons from ic-en tming tho house after 
having been magically driven out; 1 or various 
other objects, some genuinely religious, some 
i W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, p 313 
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secular m character, used in connexion with the 
Now Yeai ceiemomes, and pieseived, as protective, 
throughout the year. 

Of puieJy, oi appiu cut ly puidy, soeulai amulets 
there aie a multitude, of so many kinds that it is 
possible heie to refei only to some of the puncipal 
varieties. Corresponding to the religious printed 
charms there aie secular wntten chamis for all 
sorts of pui poses, some of which are merely verses, 
or notices intended for the attention oi the of- 
fenders, or even meaningless foimuhe, while otheis 
consist of ceitain ldeogiaphs repeated many times 
and arranged m some specified design, oi of magical 
formulae, mtei spersed with magical designs. Some 
of the simpler of these charms are commonly 
known ; others may be obtained from printed 
collections of household recipes; otheis lequne 
picparation by a professional magician or diviner. 

Puns, although used in connexion with amulets, 
are more common in other forms of magic. The 
use of imot i (a kind of red-bellied newt) foi the 
pi eduction of an amuletic love- powder is probably 
derived from a pun on imo (‘woman,’ or peihaps 
4 dailing’) and n (‘victoiy’ or ‘gain’). 1 Ariotliei 
form of the principle is lflustiatcd by a cuie foi a 
coin (one name of which is mame , ‘a bean ’) on the 
foot, in which the ideograph foi ‘ pigeon ’ is wntten 
thnee upon the coin and then (when the ‘pigeon’ 
has eaten the 4 bean ’) is rubbed out. 

Images of pei sons or animals inimical to the 
feared sources of danger are used. Thus, an image 
of Shoki, the slayer of demons, is placed upon a 
roof to fngliten demons away fiom a house , oi a 
pictme of the baku , a mythical animal believed 
to have the power of swallowing evil di earns, n 
painted upon a pillow, as a cliaim against night- 
mare. An extension of the principle to papei 
amulets consists of the wntten name of an enemy 
of the parttculai demons feaied, pasted above a 
doorway in older to give the idea that the house 
is las. Another extension seems to lie in the use 
of the impnnt of the hand, actually or supposedly 
that of some influential peisonago, in ink upon 
paper ; this application of the liand-impnnt ap- 
paiently ditleis in oiigm fiom that of the imprint 
of the hand of a piospective or possible victim 
(genei ally a child) of ceitain diseases, which may 
be similaily placed Kepresentations of the ani- 
mals of the Chinese Cycle are used to pieseive 
from haim persons born m their lespective years, 
or at some tixed tunc (such as that of the seventh 
animal away) fiom then respective years; foi 
example, childien wear mun/o -fuda msciibed 
with a likeness of the animal of their bnth- 
year. Living iish of a ceitain kind may be kept 
as amulets ; the shells of molluscs or crustaceans 
are also used. Vegetables, fruits, flowers, seeds, 
and stems of ceitain kinds are used amuletically, 
principally about the house. Thus, m some dis- 
tricts a bulb (and stem) of garlic is fastened to the 
doorway, m order to pioteet the inmates fiom 
infectious diseases, presumably on the pi mciple 
that the powerful odoui of the gaihe will over- 
come the odours believed to be connected with the 
diseases. 

Ceitain coins and coin-like tokens aie believed 
to have protective or dilative virtues, due either 
to their composition (as in the case of the bun-sen, 
made from the metal of a Daihutsu destroyed by 
an earthquake), oi to the inscriptions or designs, 
sometimes religious, sometimes secular, which they 
bear. 2 * Children’s toys of various kinds are used 
amuletically. For example, the mftncki ncko 
(‘ beckoning cat’), the image of a cat resting upon 
its haunches and having one forepaw laised as if 

1 Hildburgh, ‘ Japanese Household Magic * ( loc cit ) 

2 Of. N. U Munro, Corns of Japan , Yokohama, 1904, for 

engravings of some of these 


in invitation, is an umiict (ommonly used to 
attiaet custom to a shop, and the tumbling toy 
lepicsenting Dai mini (a lhiddhist ascetic whose 
legs diopped off thiou; h imution) is used in a 
vanety oi ways, such a , bemuse of its stability, 
to pi event a wiestlei fiom being overthiovvn, or, 
because of its led colour, against certain diseases. 
Small hells, to vv hose tinkling the power of keep- 
ing demons aw r ay fiom a child is sometimes still 
ascribed, although the belief in their viitues is 
moio often found at present in connexion with 
falling, are worn by children. The colour red, 
noted above, is often used in amulets oi charms 
for general pieseivation, for the cuie of seveial 
diseases, and for matters l elated to the blood. 
Ceitain magical propel ties are also attubuted to 
purple, but in general there does not seem to he so 
gi eat a reliance on the magical viitues of colouis 
as is to he found amongst other peoples. The 
type of amulet in which the interests of numerous 
poisons are combined in favoui of the wearer of 
the amulet is well lepiesented, one of its best 
lllustiations being the gndle, commonly worn by 
soldiers m the Russo-Japanese vvai, of doth con- 
taining 1000 knotted stitches, each made, with 
a short wish for the preservation of the future 
wearei, by a different woman. 

In conclusion, attention should be directed to 
Western amulets, winch aie being introduced 
with Western cultuie The medals now issued 
at seveial shrines have been noted, hut a more 
sti iking example is that of the non horse-shoe 
which, at seapoit towns and in places wlune 
cavahy aie stationed, may occasionally he found 
used as an amulet in European fashion 

LimiArciiK — W. G Aston, Shinto , Loud 1905, B H. 
Chamberlain, ‘ Notes on Some Minor Japanese Religious Prac- 
tices, ’ in t/A / xxii [1893], and Thuujs Japanese \ Loml 1906, 
F Brinkley, Japan, Lond 1904, vol \ eh 6, ‘Superstitions’, 
W L. Hildburgh, ‘ Japanese Household Magic/ in 'Trans 
Japan Soc (Loud) 1908, J E de Becker, The Nightless 
City\ Yokohama, 1905, E. W. Clement, ‘Japanese Medical 
Folk-Lore/ in TASJ, vol xxxv [1007) Numerous references 
to <. harms and amulets are scattered throughout Chamberlain's 
Munay’s Handbook for Japa n (various editions) , L. Hearn’s 
(ilu apses oj Unjamihar Japan , Boston, 1894 , and J. C. 
HepDurn’s Japanese English Diet , London, 1903 

W. L. IIlLDBURGH. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Jewish).- It is 
nccessaiy to define more accuiately the meaning 
of the words ‘charm’ and ‘ amulet,’ which aio now 
used somewhat indisciimmately, though theie is 
a profound difference between them The held 
coveied by both togethei is much laiger than that 
by each of them separately, and they must theicfoie 
be tieated sepal ately if we are to gain a eleai 
insight into this part of practical magic The 
‘charm,’ as the name denotes, is a cm men (fiom 
which the vvoid is deuved), an incantation, a 
mystical song or spoken spell. The ‘amulet’ is 
not the spoken word, but the wntten or engraved 
lemcxcntativo of it. It is worn as a piotection, a 
talisman ( apotclcsma ) ; it excicises a decided 
beneficial effect for the wearei, man or beast; it 
averts evil. The 4 chann,’ again, is the work of 
an expert: a priest, a wizanl, one initiated, oi 
one specially prepared and taught can perform it. 
It is of a twofold diameter it may do good or it 
may cause evil. It may pioteet man fiom the 
attacks of unknown — and in some cases known — 
foes, human or supei human ; oi it may intlict 
teirible diseases, nay, hi mg about the destruction 
of the enemy. It may aKo heal the patient by 
driving away the cause of illness, or it may tiansfer 
the illness to other peisons A chaim may be only 
an incantation, the iccital of a ceitain poem or a 
string of woids, — some intelligible and some un- 
intelligible to mortals,— and may he accompanied 
by some mysteiious actions ; or it may assume the 
form of a compilation, a powerful oath binding the 
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forces of evil and compelling them to act according 
to the will of the ‘conjurer. The lattei is ci edited 
with possessing the knowledge of words or * spells, ’ 
which give him the mastery ovei such 1m im)>1p 
powers ; and he aftei wards becomes the wntei of 
the amulet or the makei of such mystical tokens 
and Bymbols, to which similar protective power is 
ascribed. And, just as there are unintelligible 
words m the chaim, so theie are unintelligible 
words and signs on the talismans. These are 
understood only by the man who draws them, and 
are dreaded by those powers which he wishes to 
subdue and make to seive Ins pui poses, 01 whose 
aid he invokes in combating other inimical powers. 

It was necessary to formulate at the beginning 
the theoretical aspect of the practical Kabbala, if 
this term be used in a wider sense, in order to 
explain the fundamental system of Jewish charms 
ana amulets such as have been preserved to us and 
found in ancient books of magic and of mystical 
tradition. The names which charms and amulets 
bear in Hebrew are extremely suggestive. We, of 
course, eschew here everything referring to the 
magical practices mentioned in the Bible, for, on 
the one nand, they are things forbidden and not 
practised by the Jews, and, on the other, they 
belong to the art. Magic proper, whilst the 
charms and amulets are merely one part of the 
magical literature and practice of old With the 

f ossible exception of the word l e hashim found in 
s 3 20 , where it seems to denote a certain ornament 
worn by women, there is no direct mention in the 
OT of any real charm. Nor could it find a place 
there. Ime underlying idea of all charms is more 
or less a negation of the Unity of God. It pre- 
supposes a number of evil spirits endowed with 
gTeat power, bent on doing harm to man or beast ; 
and also various ranks or degrees of powers among 
these spirits or demons, some greater, others 
smaller. Therefore, if one could obtain the help of 
the more powerful, one could by their assistance 
avert all the consequences of the machinations and 
attacks of inferior demons. One could also use 
that assistance to the detriment of one’s foes. 
Such a hierarchy of evil spirits, nay, the very 
existence of a powerful evil spirit who from 
without could injure man, contradicts the very 
principle of the Unity of God, and thus it is no 
wonder if no mention of charms is made in the 
Bible. 

A problem which has hitherto not been touched 
upon is, How did the notion of such evil spirits, of 
demons and shedim , enter into the conception and 
beliefs of post-Biblical Judaism? The question is 
raised here for the first time, and we shall deal 
with it as succinctly as possible— mainly for the 
purpose of helping us to understand how such a 
remarkable syncretism could arise at the time of 
the beginnings of Christianity and be found in the 
mystical speculations of the numerous Jewish sects 
that flourished in Palestine, Egypt, and Western 
Asia during the last centuries before and the 
first centuries after Christ. The regular process 
observed in the religious evolution of nations has 
been that, when they adopted a new teaching, the 
old was not entirely forgotten, but only relegated 
to a secondary place of consideration. The gods 
of the older religion became the spirits and then 
the demons of the later. European demonology 
is the best and most convincing proof of this 
evolution. The old practices are retained, but 
when they cannot be sufficiently assimilated to 
the new principles, they become ‘ superstitions * 
(that whicn ‘remains standing over,’ ‘survivals’). 
We assume now that the process of evolution in 
ancient Israel followed the same line, for then it 
is easy to understand how the Israelites became 
acquainted in the first place with demons and 


shedim , and how the practice of conjuring them 
arose in then midst. The old gods of the abori- 
gines and of the surrounding nations, and then 
those of the Babylonians and Egyptians, etc., 
Ix'eame evil spiiits, demons; and the ancient 
practices became ‘ the ways of the Amontes* 
l Sanhedrin , lxv. 6; Shabb lxvn. 6), stigmatized 
as superstitions to be shunned, and rigorously 
foibidden to the observant Jew. Now the very 
essence of any ‘god’ and similarly of these ‘gods’ 
is the name . The knowledge of the name hands 
tiie god ovei to him who lias obtained that know- 
ledge, for with it lie has obtained the full mastery 
o\ ei the god If such is the case with the heathen 
god, it follows natuially that much greater would 
be the powei of the operator if he obtained the 
knowledge of the names of the angels who minister 
before the tiue God, and still more if he could 
obtain the knowledge of the mysterious ineffable 
Name of God Himself, the ci eating Word, the 
power by which the heavens and the earth and the 
fullness thereof had been created. Everything 
and everybody short of God Himself — as the Name 
was only an outward manifestation of His creative 
powei and not the sum and substance of His being 
— could then be made subservient to the wielder 
of that Name. The heavenly hierarchy, with its 
numerous angels and the manifold names of God, 
is set forth in the old book of the ‘ Heavenly 
Halls,’ from which most of these names were 
drawn. A full discussion of the mysterious, in- 
effable Name of God, the Tetragrammaion, with 
its innumerable combinations, manipulations, and 
modalities, lies outside the immediate scope of this 
article. The whole Jewish magical litcratuie, as 
well as the entire basis of Jewish charm and amulet, 
will be found, however, to rest on the use of that 
and other Names in the manner sketched above. 
The differentiation begins with the names and the 
modus operandi , but otherwise little difference can 
be found between one set and another. 

The practices prohibited in the Bible, like the 
yid e '6m or hdber heber , as well as the 7n e khash - 
sheph (variously translated and no doubt errone- 
ously), we pass over. Whether the ‘singing’ of 
David (1 S 16 16 ), who thereby drove away the evil 
spirit, the afflatus (for that is the conect tr. of 
tne Heb. rHah) which had taken hold of Saul, was 
an ‘ incantation,* it would be difficult to say. It is 
not impossible, though no one has yet suggested 
it. We may recall that the daughter of Saul had 
‘teraphim,’ which she placed m the bed to hide 
the disappearance of David (I S I9 18 ), and David 
himself put on an ‘ephod* (2 S 6 14 and 1 Ch 15 27 ) 
as if he were a priest. The operations of the 
‘witch’ of Endor (1 S 28 7flr *) are very obscure, but 
they remind one of the oldest forms of ‘conjura- 
tions,’ by means of which the dead are made to 
reappear in this world. But conjuration, casting 
out of evil spirits (by means of the Name), was 
an universal practice in the time of the Apostles ; 
it must already have fiouiished long before among 
the various sects, and is leferred to in the records 
of the NT. Not only heathen but also Jews 
exorcized demons (Ac 19 18 ), and Justm Martyr in 
the 2nd cent, speaks of the Jews who exorcize 
demons (Dial, c . Tryph . 76) : 

* We exorcize all demons and evil spirits, [and] have them sub- 
jected to us ' Similarly ch 86 . 4 But though you exorcize any 
demon m the name of any of those who were amongst you, — either 
kings or righteous men, or prophefcs, or patriarchs,— it will not 
be subject to you But if any of you exorcize it in [the name of] 
the God of Abraham, and the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob, it will perhaps be subject to you Now assuredly your 
exorcists, I have saul [ch 7b], make use of craft when they 
exorcize even as the Gentiles do, and employ fumigations and 
incantations * 

Some of these exorcisms and charms seem to 
have been preserved in the later form of the Tables 
of Defixion, and in the Greek texts found in the 
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Magical Papyri wheie the ‘Logos Ebiaikos’ and 
‘ Orkismata Ebraika’ are mentioned. They are 
conjurations and incantations for the protection of 
the wearers, or for the benefit of those who ordered 
them, averting evil or inflicting harm. Of the 
same nature may have been the conjuration or the 
exorcism of the Essene Eleazar, who drove out an 
evil spirit from a demoniac (Jos. Ant . vm. u. 5 
[46-49, ed. Niese]) by means of an incantation com- 
posed oiigmally by King Solomon, and evidently 
forming part of the book in which he had left 
directions for expelling demons — ‘a method of 
cure of great force unto this day,’ according to 
Josephus. The ‘Logos Ebraikos/ mentioned above, 
of the Pans Papyius (presumably of the 2nd cent. 
A.D.) has been shown by the piesent writer ( JEAS , 
1901) to be an abstract from the Book of Enoch, 
full of esoteric teaching, and considered to be a 
revelation of heavenly mysteries The famous 
Table from Hadrumet is another exorcism pre- 
served from ancient times, a real charm of purely 
Jewish origin, which gives us the very form and 
substance of these old charms and spells. 

Another example of exorcizing a demon is 
contamed in the Talmudical history of the journey 
of R. Simeon ben Yohai to Rome ; he drives out a 
demon from the daughter of the Emperoi, and 
thus obtains those favours for the people which he 
had been deputed to ask. The name of the demon 
was Ben Temalion (Bar Tolomaeus !) ( Meila , 176). 
An incantation recited in the name of Jesus, son of 
Pandira, over a patient had the desired effect of 
healing the patient, though the man who uttered 
the exorcism was sternly i cbuked for having used 
the name of Jesus in the exorcism (Jeius. Shnbb. 
14rf). Apocryphal books, ascribed to Moses, 
Solomon, etc., and spells in Greek Papyri and 
Hebrew MSS which have thus far been preseived, 
allow us an insight into the form of these con- 
jurations and incantations. They follow the 
geneial line. Mystical and magical names of 
angels and of God aio invoked, and mixed up 
with them are incidents of Biblical history of a 
symbolical chaiacter; for it was expected that 
the leciting of an event in which Goa had saved 
either the whole nation or some individual, or 
healed one oi many, would have the same ellect 
of healing the patient to whom the words weie 
addiossed, and driving away the cause of the evil, 
the demon who possessed him. To certain passages 
and verses of the Bible a special symbolical 
meaning was attached: eg. Ex 15™, ‘for I, the 
Loid, will lioal thee/ is mentioned in an incantation 
m Mishn. Sank. x. 1. In Sifra ad Levit. 26° we 
find that the recital of Ps 92 ‘ drives the mazzikim 
(evil spmts) from the world ’ Moie of this will be 
mentioned later, when the incantation and exorcism 
have become amulets. 

In Hebiew MSS of a latei age the present writer 
has discovered almost identical ‘ conjurations * 
(hashbddth), into which also some astiologieal 
notions have crept. The sphere of good and evil 
powers expands. The magical ‘ pantheon ’ has no 
limits. Not only are the angels and God Himself 
appealed to, hut in a special maimer such angels 
ana forces as are believed to inhabit the sun, 
moon, and stars; and in addition to them other 
invisible powers mighty upon earth and uiulei 
the earth. The apotelesmatic liteiature and the 
‘ Sabcean * mythology, reduced to magical formula*, 
oined the othei, in which only the names of the 
icavenly hioiaichy weie invoked. Such is the 
case m the ‘ Wisdom of the Chaldeans * (ed Gaster, 
PSBA , Dec. 1900). In the so-called ‘Testament 
of Solomon/ the Gieek forms of such conjmations, 
going back to the fust centunes of the Christian 
era, are found ; and the Hebrew ‘ Sword of Moses ’ 
(discoveied by the present writer, and edited, 


London, 1896) is a complete manual of charms and 
directions as to how each of the numerous mys- 
terious names in which it abounds is to be used on 
the different occasions when it would be applied. 
In these books, as in some of the Papyri, it is no 
longer an incantation or a recitation of powerful 
names by word of mouth which is to have the 
desired effect ; the t vritten word takes the place of 
the spoken. The ancient ‘charm’ has become a 
formula, which is inscribed on bowls, on potsherds, 
on parchment ; and the names of these powers, 
when written down, exercise the same influence 
upon the evil demon as the spoken incantation. 
The ‘charm’ has been turned into an ‘amulet.’ 

In Hebrew literature the name kemi a is given to 
the amulet, and also s e gM6th (pluial) — the latter 
apparently of a more recent origin. Contrary to 
the etymologies given hitherto to the word kemi’a, 
explaining it to mean ‘a folded thing/ ‘a satchel/ 
with mystical writings in it or with certain drugs 
and herbs, the present writer sees it in the 4 cameo ’ 
of the Gnostics, the gem with the mystical in- 
scription and with the seal. From the gem the 
inscription was transferred to the parchment, and 
with it also mystical and magical symbols. The 
human figure engraved on it was, of course, omitted 
as being contrary to the commandment not to have 
any graven image of anything, or the likeness of 
that which is in the heavens above, or on the 
eaith, or under the earth. But all the rest was 
placed in the amulet as a means of protection. 
All that was spoken befoie was now written down, 
and in addition to the words — and, as we shall 
see, of the verses and chapters of the Bible— 
there was the ‘seal.’ 

Next to a name there was nothing so personal, 
so precise in the characterization of the in- 
dividuality of each demon and Bpint, as the ‘ seal/ 
Just as no two persons, much less two angels or 
demons, have the same name, so also, it is con- 
ceived, no two demons could have the same seal or 
signature. Each one has a seal of his own, by 
which he ratifies the pact and ‘seals’ the doom. 
By it ho is recognized and identified, and the 
knowledge of that seal gives to the magician or 
exorcist the same power over that demon as the 
knowledge of the name. It is the sphragis of the 
Gnostic teaching and of the old magical formulae. 
The Hebrew woid for ‘seal’ is hdthdm , and this 
is the clue to the explanation of the other name 
which the amulet has in Hebrew. It is called 
$<gulldh, but more often ^giUCth— a name which 
has hitherto baffled every attempt at explanation. 
For the Heb word $*gullah means ‘select’ or 
* treasure/ which has nothing whatever to do with 
an amulet. But by way of populai etymology the 
Greek word sigla (also plural), meaning ‘ciphers/ 
etc. (i.e. the mystical seals), taken over with the 
amulet, was transfoimed into the Heb. s'gMoth. 
The seal of the demon was regularly inseited in 
the prescription, and often added at the end of the 
foimula. Here also there was a constant evolution 
going on. The seal was originally the ‘ signature/ 
wntten, of course, with special ‘ demoniacal 5 signs, 
oi letters, or combinations. The demons as well 
as the angels had thus alphabets of their own. 
Such alphabets weie then invented, and in these 
strange chaiacters the mystenous names were 
wutten. Theie are such alphabets found in old 
MSS ascribed to the angel Metation ; then there 
is an alphabet of the angels, of Moses, of Abraham, 
and also of othei unknown authorities, but of 
equal potency in subduing evil spirits. 

The oldest mention of ‘amulets’ worn on the 
body is in 2 Mac 12 40 . * Under the shirts of every 

one that w r as slain, they found things consecrated 
to the idols of the Jamnites winch is forbidden the 
Jews by the Law’; and for this tiansgression in 
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wearing such things consecrated to the idols they 
were slain. The piactice must have existed then 
in Palestine, for even the soldiers under the 
Maccabrean could not free themselves from it. If, 
instead of ‘things conseciated to idols’ or votive 
oiler mgs (?) banned by the Law, they had carried 
the Name of God or of His angels, theie would 
probably not have been any exception taken We 
next find the kemia in the Minima as a regular 
practice sanctioned by common usage ; the only 
question raised was as to whether man or beast 
would be allowed to wear it on the Sabbath 
(Shabb, 78b, J^uldush. 73b), It is there described 
as a satchel or a folded piece of paiehmeiit, with 
writing m it and containing also drugs. The 
writing supposed to have been in the hcmi'ct was a 
series of names of God and of Biblical veises of sym- 
bolical character, which were to pi elect the woarei 
from any attack of evil demon or illness Besides 
symbolical verses with sympathetic contents, other 
verses were used on the stiength of tiaditional in- 
terpretations that they contained one or othei of the 
mystical Names of God. Of all the verses in the 
Bible, Ex I4 19 ‘ ai aie those of the highest magical and 
mystical importance. These thiee verses consist 
each of 72 letters, and one of the mysterious 
names of God consists also of 72 letters Those 
three verses then are believed to represent the 
ineffable Name, and they are combined and trans- 
posed, and manipulated so as to foini 72 groups of 
names of three lettcis each, one letter from each 
of the three verses Nu 2d 22 * 23 begins with the 
word which may mean either ‘God’ or ‘No,’ and 
forms a palindrome, if the word is read backwards, 
as is done with some of the Biblical verses in the 
amulets, mentioned already in the Talmud { Pcsah 
111a). The fonnula of that prayer (amulet) 
alluded to in the Talmud has been preserved in 
full by R. JJananel of the lOtli century. It urns 
as follows : 

* Lord God sa\ e tne from all evil, from all hurt and harm, for 
in Thine hand la strength and might, and Thou art God ’ ; or, if 
the allusion is to Nil 23 19 , ‘Do nut forsake me, my God, do not 
leave me Take care of me as of the apple of the e^e, fulfil my 
wishes, grant my request, hear me before I call unto Thee , say 
not iVo ' 

In addition to the Pentateuch, the hook of pre- 
dilection foi such use was the Psalter, and not 
only were whole Psalms consideicd eihcacious 
against magic (e.g. Ps 92 mentioned above, Ps 91 
known as ‘the song against evil attacks’ [ shir 
shel p'gaim], and othei s, like Ps 145, which, if 
repeated thrice in the couise of the day, would 
open the gates of Paradise), but each Psalm was 
a specific against one illness or other ; for in some 
of the verses of each of the 150 Psalms a rnystenous 
Divine name was concealed. A book called Shi- 
mush Tchillim, ‘ The mystical Use of the Psalms,’ 
is mentioned from ancient times, and has been 
reserved We find here an indication, at the 
ead of each Psalm, of the good winch may be 
accomplished by the recitation of it. The lange 
of usefulness is very great. It coveis many foims 
of illness ; it affords help against robbers and evil- 
doers ; it pi ovides support for one appearing before 
a judge or ruler ; it secures favour and love, pio- 
tection against evil spirits, assiduity m study, 
and a good and retentive memory To this very 
day the Psalms are recited, and the whole hook 
read, in case of serious illness. The best know n 
amulet is Ps 67, written in the form of a seven- 
branched candlestick, in a peculuu manner, and 
with the initial and final letters combined to 
form mystical names Similarly a book called 
Skirmish Tefillin is mentioned m writings of the 
8th cent., but no positive information has been 
preserved. The phylacteries (for that is the mean- 
ing given to Tefllin) were considered as a protec- 
tion against evil spirits as far back as the Tar gum 


to Canticles (8 3 ), but oven in the time of Justin 
Martyr they were not yet believed to be amulets 
(Dial. c. Tryph 46) Then efficacy m piotecting 
n gainst demons rested on the Biidieal passages 
written theieon. In outw ard appeal ance they look 
like amulet cases w r orn to this day by the Arabs 
and found also among the ancient Babylonians. 
The mseiiption on the parchment inside was 
the protection, especially as some of the letters 
had to have a peculiar ornamentation, taggin , or 
‘ crowns.’ 

More elaboiato than the short incantations and 
amulets with Biblical veises and the names of God 
and Ills angels aic those m winch the astiological 
element had been added, and with it also foreign 
names whose heathen origin was entnely foi gotten. 
Such are the ‘Wisdom of the Chaldeans mentioned 
above, whoro the guaidian angels of the planets 
aie fully described, and in some MSS also depicted ; 
further, the so-called 1 Key of Solomon ’ (the famous 
4 Clavicula’), and the ‘ Book of the Moon ’ — all full 
of the most extiaordinaiy medley of Gieek, Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian, and other ancient tiaditions, 
mixed up with Biblical quotations, and w'lth 
leferences to the mysterious power of the combined 
lettcis of the vanous magical names, and having 
also sigla and other ornamented signs. 

In more lecent times the elaborate ancient 
amulet has given way to simpler foims — tablets, 
metal disks, medals with the names either en- 
graved or stamped upon them, or small pieces of 
parchment to be w'oin round the neck, and con- 
sisting of Biblical veises disposed in magical 
intersecting elides, the comeis being filled up 
with mystical names, and having, as a mlc, the 
name ‘Shaddai’ m the centre, or Ps 67 written in 
the foirn of the soven-hianched candlestick, with 
or without fuither additions from the Kabbalistic 
literatuie. 

The history of Jewish charms and amulets has a romance of 
its own In turns condemned and allowed, towards the middle 
of the 18th cent tlio writing of certain amukts by a great 
Talmudical scholar not onlj brought him near excommuni- 
cation, but almost divided Jewry against itself R Jacob 
Elbenshut/, the Rabbi of Hamburg, had written a number of 
amulets which, his antagonist Jacob Emden alleged, contained 
among the holy names also that of the false Messiah Sabbetai 
Tsebi, and hence the winter was accused of being a partisan of 
the false Messiah Being written in a cryptic form, the amulets 
could be deciphered so as to read as Emden alleged The 
controversy lasted many y ears, and helped to destroy the belief 
in amulets among European Jews 

In defining here as briefly as possible the 
pnneipal elements of Jewish amulets and spells, 
w r e have deliberately ref lamed fiom mentioning 
any date The study of the beginnings of tlie 
Kabbala and of mysticism among the Jews in 
general is eitliei in its infancy, or is influenced by 
biased notions and pioeonccivcd ideas, in most 
cases unsympathetic towards it. Assertions aie 
made that it is of comparatively modern origin — 
9th-10th century — in spite of overwhelming con- 
tradictory evidence, which forces us to recognize 
that it belongs to a \ery old stratum of popular 
belief, and that it also giew and developed on 
familiar linos, adopting and adapting many 
elements from othei sources and moulding them 
in accordance with the fundamental principle of 
the Unity of God and of the limited jiower of evil 
spirits. Popular beliefs know no rigid dogma, 
and much of that which is held to he strong and 
cflicacious among other peoples is taken over in 
the belief that it would be beneficial The 
literature of this branch of mysticism, piactical 
Kabbala, is still mostly in MSS. It is also found 
among the medical recipes as a recognized part of 
the medical practitioner, who would use drugs and 
amulets indiscriminately or conjointly, for the use 
of the amulet is as wide-spread as that of any 
other medicine. There is nothing for which one or 
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more amulets could not be prescribed, and the 
piactiee goes even furthei, for by means of 
amulets such lesults could be obtained as the 
drug alone could not effect : luck, good foitune 
and 1 idles, favour and strength, the powei of 
making oneself invisible, eoveiingwide sketches 
of ground in an inciedibly shoit time, preventing 
persecution, slaying wild animals and wilder 
enemies, holding communion with the dead, 
obtaining a swoid that would light the enemies, 
and many moie wonderful things which no leal 
drug could produce. The subduing of evil demons 
through the invocation of the aid of good spirits is 
only a matoiialization of higher spnitual truths. 
Faith is the underlying punciple. One example 
may suffice to give an idea of such amulets, inas- 
much as it contains also the directions for wi iting it. 

Against Fever 

4 Ab Abr Abia, Abrak Abraka 

Abrakal Abiukala Abiakal 

Abiaka Abrak Abra Abr Ab 

“And the people calhd unto Mosch, and Moses prayed to 
God, ami the (Ire abated” (Null-) May healing come from 
Heaven from all kinds of fever and consumption-heat to N son 
of N Amen Amen Amen Selah Selah Selah 

This Name which we have written down as a cure against 
fever must he written exactly as it is written in the scroll of 
the Law, on specially prepared parchment intended for the 
sanctification of the name of God It must be written with 
square or “ Ashuri” letteis, fto that no letter shall touch the next, 
leaving a free margin round each letter , and it must be written 
in purity and whilst fasting It is good also, after writing 
it, to place it folded in a piece of hart leather or anything else 
that is proper, oi one is to put it [sew it] in some cotton or 
some soft rag, and wrap it round with a piece of leather which 
has not come near any uncloaiiness And, when thou hangest 
it round the neck of the patient, do it when he is not aware of 
it, or when he is asleep , and he is not to look at it all that day 
and the following night The lines on the parchment must he 
drawn on the hairy side, and the vmting must be on the flesh 
side , and it must he done in the name of the patient The 
parchmcMit must be cut in the name of the patient, and the 
drawing of the lines must be done likewise , and when he [t e 
the wiittrl dips the pen into properly prepared ink, he must 
say “ In the namo of Shaddai who < reated heaven and earth, 
I, N son of N , write this frem t’a for X , son of X , to heal him of 
every kind of fever ” And then he must say the blessing of 
the fycm t’a as follows “ Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, who 
hast sanctified Thy great name and hast rev ealed it to Thy pious 
ones, to show its great power and might in the language [in 
which it is expressed], m the writing of it, and in the utterance 
of the mouth Blessed art Thou, O Lord, holy King, whose 
great name be exalted”' (Cod Gaster, 38 fol. 11, ‘The Ets 
liada'ath of Elisha of Ancona ’ of 1536) 

Hero all the elements of the henna are to be 
found* at the head the mysterious name winch 
reminds one of the Abiaxas; then the Biblical, 
symbolical, and sympathetic quotation ; then an 
invocation in Aiamaic ; and the hnal threefold 
Amen and Selah The writing and prepaiation 
are tho same for eveiy hernia. In others more of 
these mystical names occur, and sight are added, 
besides the supposed tigures of angels and demons, 
as well as signs and drawings — among them the 
so-called ‘shield of David ’ (the hexagon), inscribed 
with vanous letteis and holy names. 

Lithraturk — The books and MSS in which charms and 
amulets are mentioned are so numerous, considering that they 
form part of the practical Kabbala and are often referred to in 
the theoretical treatises on Kabbalistic teaching and specula- 
tions on the Name of God, that we limit the present biblio- 
graphy to the most prominent books, in which prescriptions 
and formula* for conjurations, spells, and amulets form the 
preponderating part, or are ext lusivoly devoted to this branch 
of Kabbala Most of tho books and MSS mentioned in the 
Literature to art Birth (Jewish) belong also to the present 
article In addition the following ma> bo given — 

Printed Books — Zunz, Qottesdiemtl. Vortragc derJuden 2 , 
Frankfort, 1892, pp, 172-179 (the whole of the Talmudical 
mystical literature), Sejer llechalotk , and Sefer Yetsirah , 
numerous editions , S Raziel Ilamalach , 1st cd , Amsterdam, 
1701, pp 40-455 (the fountainhead of many modern amulets); 
Harbade M<nheh t ‘The Sword of Moses,’ ed M Gaster, London, 
1896, ‘The Wisdom of the Oh.ddeans,' ed M Gaster, London, 
1900(/\S7L1) , ‘ The Logos Ehraikos,’ by M Gaster (JHAS, 1901) , 
Sefer Shimush Telnllun, ed lleldenhoim, together with the 
Book of Psalms (Rotlelheim, 4th ed 1852) fol 125 b , 135 a ), 
Mafteah Sheloino , ‘ The Clav icula Solomonis,’ ed H Gollancz, 
London, 1903 , * The Testament of Solomon,’ Eng, tr by (Jony- 
beare ( JQR xi [1899]) , Shem Tob Kaftan, by Benjamin Bemah, 
Zolkiew, 1798 ; Dciech Ycshaiah of Reuben C Abraham, Leg- 
horn, 1788; Dabek Meafy of Abraham C. Shalom Hamwee, 


Leghorn, 1874, and Nrjlaim Maai>ccha, Leghorn, 1881 , Yallfut 
Ehezer of Zusman Elie/er, l'rtsburg, 1864-71, vol in f 88^-92^, 
R. J. Emden, befat Kmct Ve lawon Zehortt , 1752, with the 
copies of the alleged EihenshuU amulets , Jacob Ashexi. fur 
Yoreh Deah, ch 179 , Joseph Karo, Shulhan Aimch, Yoreh 
Deah, ch 179, Orah Ilaytm , th 301,5 25-27 , L Blau, J)a8 
altpud Zuuberwesen, Budapest, 1899 M Schwab’s Vocabu- 
laire de VangHologte , Pans, 1897, is misleading and valueless 

MSS —Of these every library possesses a greater or smaller 
number, but not one has yet been studied thoroughly or even 
carefully described We mention, in addition to those en- 
umerated in art Birth, the following In the possession of 
the present wnter [some of them are < opios mane for him of 
MSS in other libraries] ‘ Habdallah de R Aljiba,’ Cod 336 
(Oxford, 1331), ‘Sefer Tlanoch’ [entirely different from the 
well-known Book of Enoch], Cod 521 (Hr Mus Add 15,299), 
‘Sefer ha-yashar’ [attributed to the Gaon Samuel of Baby Ion), 
Cod 334 (Oxford Cod 1900), Cod 38 ‘Ets hada ath of Elisha 
of Ant ona, 1536 , Cod 213 Hebrew and Arabic charms (Yemen, 
16th cent). Cod 214* amulets (Yemen, 10th or 17th cent). 
Cod 232 amulets (orient Spanish hand, 19th cent ), Cod 492; 
amulets, lleb and Arab , from the Gem/ah, Cairo , Cod 727 : 
collection of conjurations, 16th-17th cent (of Cod 1299, Br. 
Mus Add 27, 141 f , 691 ff , in which only a portion of these con- 
jurations has been preserved by an Italian scribe of the 17th 
cent ) , Cod 720 a large collection of Kabbalistic amulets, 
1617 (orient. Spanish hand [Galilee]); Cod 765 ‘ Megor ha- 

Shemoth ’ (Spanish hand 19th cent ; an alphabetical list of all 
tho mystual names of angels, with indication of the Biblical 
passages whence they have been derived) , Cod 1000 collec- 
tions of conjurations and amulets (orient Spanish writing, 
many hands, 15th-18th cent), Cod 1285 from tho Qem/.ah 
of Aleppo (17th cent ) There may be added reference to the 
writer’s Cod 995 — very likely the, ‘ Almadel ’ (or Clavicula) of 
Solomon (Morocco hand, 16th tent , with illustrations), Cod 
590 (Br Mus Or. 6360), and * Sefer lia-Lcbariah’ — the last two 
being astrological compilations with directions for conjurations 

M. Gaster. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Mexican and 
Mayan) — As in other parts of America, the amulet 
was legarded in Mexico as a personal fetish. Tho 
wholesale manner in which everything pertaining 
to native worship or superstition was swept away 
by the Spanish Oonquistadoies renders a tnoiougu 
knowledge of personal fetishism among the Nahua 
peoples impossible, but scanty notices in the wiit- 
mgsof authors who lived in tho generation immedi- 
ately subsequent to the Conquest throw some light 
upon the description of charniN and talismans m 
uso among the Aztecs and kindled peoples They 
appear to have been principally manufactured and 
sold by the pnests of the vanous deities, m much 
the same mannei as the medicine-men of the N. 
American tubes make and sell such articles. The 
use of channs was notable ohielly in connexion 
with the funerary customs of the Aztecs. On the 
death of a poison, his corpse was dressed in the 
habiliments supposed to be worn by bis tutelary 
deity, and was strewed with pieces of paper, which 
were regarded as charms against the dangers to be 
encountered on the load to Mictlan, the Mexican 
Ilades. The papeis m question contained written 
prayers oi magical formulae to ward oil the dangei- 
ous spirits to he met on the way ; and this is remi- 
niscent of Egyptian funeiary practice. From time 
immemorial the Naliua peoples made use of talis- 
mans of hard sand-polished stone, such as are still 
carried by the Indians of Cential America. They 
were employed as oracles, and their nossessois veie 
supposed to see future events reflected m their 
polished surfaces, much in the same mannei as 
modern crystal -gazers profess to discern events to 
come in the globes they consult. It has been 
thought that the pimcipal god of the Aztecs, 
Tezcatlipoca, had his oiigm m the hguie of death 
believed to he desciibed in these stones hefoie a 
demise took place. In the Dresden Codex the 
pint nr as lopiesent the deceased on the load to 
Mictlan as weanng a wooden collai, piohahly an 
amulet, to show that he belongs to one oi othei of 
the Naliua deities Fox the same pui pose, probably, 
he weais a plume on his head 

The pimcipal objects which have either come 
down to us or aie known to haveseived tho pmjio.se 
of peisonal oi household talismans to the Nahua 
peoples are . — 
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(1) Death-masks — Thebe w eie piohahly the skulls 
of ancestois, ami were kept in the houses of then 
descendants. They consist of two classes * one m 
which the skull of the deceased peison has been 
inlaid with mosaic, and the other m which a con- 
ventional image of the deceased has been manu- 
factured by inlaying mosaic upon lade These 
death-masks are not to be confounded with the 
masks spoken of by many wiiteis on Nahua custom 
as being used by the priests in leligious eeiemomal, 
or with those placet! on the faces of the dead to 
waid off evil spuits The mosaic work of which 
they are composed is often of very gieat beauty, 
and excellent examples of it are to be seen in the 
Amencan lloom at the British Museum. Speci- 
mens of such work are exceedingly rare, and aie 
chiefly confined to those objects sent to Euiope at 
a period immediately subsequent to the Conquest 
Numerous small masks and heads which served as 
amulets have been discoveied on the site ot Mitla, 
the city of Mictlan, the god of the dead. Most 
of them are of tena-cotta, and of good woiknian- 
slnp 

(2) The tejntoton , or diminutive deities — These 
weie small figures of the Laies and Penates type, 
hut not, as has been thought, of the class of the 
Egyptian us hahtin, or servant figuimes They 
weio piohahly idles of a sliamanistic form of woi- 
shm, and neai cr to the ancestor-idol type than the 
little fne-and-food gods of the Homans, though they 
possibly partook of the characteristics of both. 
At the close of the great sun-cycle of fifty-two 
years, when the Nahua thought the univeise was 
m danger of perishing, they broke those small 
figures in despair, believing they could no more 
seek aid from them. 

(3) Travellers' staves — These staves, decorated 
with feathers, were carried by all merchants whilst 
on a journey, and showed that they weie undei the 
protection of Quetzalcoatl, the culture -god of 
Mexico, or, as he has been more aptly named, 
‘Man of the Sun,’ the gieat tiavellei. Saliagun 
(lib. l cap. 5) gives an interesting account of the 
worship of these staves by the Mexican itinerant 
merchants On coming to their evening halting- 
place they tied their staves in a bundle, ami 
sprinkled them with blood taken from their ears, 
tongues, and arms. Incense was brought and 
burned before them, and food, flowers, and tobacco 
were offered to them. Although the name of the 
staff’, coatl , means ‘serpent,’ it had, so far as its 
nomenclature was concerned, no connexion with 
the Sun-Man ; and, indeed, when the staves were 
gathered together m a bundle, the name they 
collectively hoie was Yacatctuth , the name of the 
patron of merchants or pedlai s. Still, the staff was 
regarded as the invention of Quetzalcoatl, the 
culture-hero, and those using it piactically placed 
themselves under Ins protection 

(4) Amulets symbolic of the gods — These were 
probably numerous, hut few aie recorded Chalcln- 
huitlicue, the goddess of watei, was worshipped 
under the likeness of a frog, carved from a single 
emerald or piece of jade, or sometimes in human 
form, hut holding in her hand a lily-leaf ornamented 
with frogs. In the Mayan codices it appears as a 
symbol of water and ram (Codex Coi tesianus, pp 
12, 17, etc.). Images of it, cut from stone or made 
from clay, have been frequently discovered They 
were kept by the post- Con quest Indians as talis- 
mans. The symbol or crest of Iluitzilopochtli, the 
Aztecan war-god, was, as is implied by his name, 
a humming-bird This ciest, the huitziton , ’was 
carried befoie liis priests in battle, and it is 
piobable that they and lllustnous members of the 
wainoi class wore the symbol as a talisman or 
decoiation. 

(5) Flint talismans . — As elsewhere, the thunder- 


bolts thrown by the gods weio supposed to he flint 
stones ; and these w r ere cherished as amulets of 
much virtue, and as symbols ot the fecundating 
nuns The Navahos of New Mexico still use such 
stones as a charm for iam, and believe they fall 
from the clouds when it thundeis (Senate Report 
on the Indian Tribes , Washington, 1867, p 358). 
The Cliotas of Mexico continued until compara- 
tively recent times the woiship of their triad — 
the Dawn, the Stone, and the Seipent (Diecionario 
Universal , App tom. in. p 11) 

(6) Amulets depicted in the Mexican and Mayan 
‘ pint liras' or native MSS . — The Mexican and 
Mayan native MSS give lepresentations of what 
aie obviously ornaments and personal decorations of 
the natuie of amulets m gieat piofusion, hut, owing 
to the caieless diawmg displayed m the Mexican 
pmturas , it is almost impossible to deteimme their 
exact nature. The highly conventional manner in 
which they aie executed is also greatly against 
their elucidation. The compaiative clearness of 
outline in the Mayan pmturas rendeis it much 
oasiei to speculate upon the nature of the objects 
lepiesented therein But it is only by induction 
that the chaiactei of these objects can he arrived 
at, the luinous intolerance to which all native 
Amencan objet s d'mt w'ere subjected having long 
since desttoyed then very names. It will he well, 
then, to glance at the Mayan MSS while we 
attempt to discovei w hat were the amulets worn 
by the figures depicted in them. We find that 
these objects are usually worn by figures represent- 
ing gods, hut it is well known that the symbol or 
ornament of tho god usually becomes the symbol or 
ornament of Ins special w'oislnppeis — tho people of 
whom lie is the tutelaiv deity. In Egypt the ankh 
(the cruciform symbol of life earned by all the 
gods) was w r orn very generally, as w'as the uzat 
(the symbolic eye of Ilorus, which protected tho 
wearer from the evil eye, and against snake-bite), 
and the thet , the girdle-buckle of Isis. In early 
Scandinavia the raven-wings of Odin adorned 
the helmet of the warrior ; and, not to multiply 
instances, which are numerous, we have alieady 
seen that the Aztecs wore amulets depicting the 
fiog-shaped ram-goddess Chalclnhuitlicue Hence 
theie is no reason to suppose that the special wor- 
shippers of other Nahua deities did not weai 
amulets depicting either then tutelary deity or 
some ornament supposed to have been worn by 
himself, and, perhaps, representing one of las 
atlnbutes, like the staff of Quetzalcoatl, or the 
humming-bn d of Iluitzilopochtli. An examination 
of the tlnee Mayan MSS which we possess— those 
of Dresden, Madrid, and Pans — shows that most 
of the deities therein represented are accompanied 
by certain distinct and well-marked symbols, 
which, it would seem, frequently decorate the 
figuies of priests and people m tlie same MSS. 
The head-dress of Schell lias’s 1 God E,’ the maize- 
god, for example, appeals as a fi cquent symbol worn 
by persons lepiesented in the MnS, and it is obvi- 
ously correct to make of lnm a counterpart of the 
Mexican maize-god Centeotl, the latter deity 
being sometimes female, sometimes male, accoiding 
as he takes the part of mother or son. ‘ God F, 
again, the god of war and human sacrifice, who, 
Schellhas thinks, resembles the Aztecan god Xipe, 
hut who, in the present writei’s opinion, more 
neaily resembles the Aztecan wai-god Huitzilo- 
pochth, because of his gcneial appearance, some- 
times wears an ear-peg of huge dimensions — a 
common ornament In many Mayan sculptures 
As each god in the Mayan MSS is repiesented 
with his monthly sign, it is not unlikely that his 
immediate devotees would have worn these much 
in the same manner as peisons in Euiope wear 
amulet-rings in which are enclosed stones typifying 
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the months of the year. The ncek ornament of 
the frog-god *P 5 seems to oecui, too, with some 
frequency in the figures depicted in the Madud 
codex, and the same may be said of several othei 
apparent amulets. 

(7) Amulets among modern cognate tribes , — The 
Zufii of New Mexico, who are distantly 1 elated to 
the Nahua of Mexico, possess a pcculiai belief 
concerning amulets 01 personal fetishes. They 
imagine, upon discovering a fossilized animal 01 
other object, that they have met with great good 
fortune, and explain the fossilization of these 
objects by a myth which i elates how the two 81111- 
childien — two hero-gods of tliens — being displeased 
at the multiplicity of wild animals m early times, 
turned many of them into stone by striking them 
with lightning, at the same time giving them a 
magic power to asfcist the childien of men. See 
‘ American * section of this article, § 7. 

Literature — B. Sahagun, Hisioria de las Cosas de Nueva 
Espafta, Mexico, 1829-80 , P. Schellhas, Representations of 
Deities of the Maya Manuscripts, Cambridge, Mass 1904 , D. G 
Bnnton, Myths of the New World , Philadelphia, 18GK E J 
Payne, History of the New World called Amt rica, Oxford, 1892- 
99; Marquis de Nadaillac, L‘Am6rique prthistonque, ls&2 
(Eng. tr by N. D’ An vers, London, 1885) 

Lewis Spence 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Muhammadan). 
— 1. Historical and legendary sources — In the 

so-called science of conj illations and talismans the 
Aiabs show the same luck of onginuhty as 111 the 
other sciences, e.g. Alchemy and Mechanics They 
apmopnated part of what had been already de- 
veloped m this direction before then time, and did 
nothing beyond adding to existing formulae a f can 
invocations taken from the Qui’iln. The souk cs 
from which they drew then knowledge of the 
art of talismans are, pre-eminently, Gnostic and 
Talmudic. 

In tlieir legends it is the prophets, Biblical and 
othei, who are ci edited with the invention of 
chat ins To begin with, they tiace this invention 
hack to the time of Adam himself, to whom, they 
say, this blanch of knowledge was levealed, 
Adam’s daughter 'Andie was the lust, aceoiding 
to the Summary of Wonders (Fr. ti. by Carra de 
Vaux, Fans, 1898, p 142), 

4 to reduce the demons* to sen e her by means of charms God 
had revealed to Adam certain names which the spirits were 
forced to obey, and had told him to communicate them to Eve, 
so that she might carry them about on her person as a protec- 
tion Adam obeyed, and Eve kept these names and was safe 
uarded by them , but, while she was asleep, 'An&k took her 
y surprise and robbed her of them, and, by means of them, 
conjured evil spirits, practised the magical art, pronounced 
oracles, and gave herself up openly to impiety * 

Solomon also, according to Musalman legend, 
was a great magician, lie controlled the beasts 
and the winds, and bad the genu as well as the 
demons undei lus command The legend, which 
is of Talmudic origin (see Seligsohn, 111 JE xi 440), 
is introduced into the Qur’an (xxvn.). The gieat 
king is seen reviewing an army composed of men, 
genii, and birds; talking with the ant; sending 
the hoopoe on an embassy to the Queen of Sheba ; 
and making the throne of that pnncess be brought 
to him by means of an 'frit (kind of genie). 

Solomon's ring is celebrated in Arabian tales In the popular 
tale of the fisherman ( Thousand and One Nights) the heio 
draw’s up in his net a copper vase with a lid of sealed lead , he 
breaks tne seal, and a genie escapes from the vase This w as a 
roud spirit who had once rebelled against Solomon, and had 
eon imprisoned by the prophet-king in this vase and sealed 
with his seal Descriptions of this famous lingi are given in 
the legends, it is the typical talisman, on which was been 
inscribed 4 the greatest name of God ' 

The Berbers also were considered bv the Aiabie 
story-tellers as having been highly skilled in the 
art of talismans In the Summary of Wonders 
1 The talisman that is actually worn in the Arabic and Jewish 
world under the name of ‘Solomon's seal* is the hexagonal star 
See the figures hi Schwab, 4 Le Monuscnt 1880 du funds h6breu 
de la Biblioth&que Nationale, 4 N otices et extraits , vol xxxvi , and 
cf. Seligsohn, in JE jd. 448 


(p. 307) we find the quecin of the Berbeis contending 
against the Egyptians by me, ms of talismans : 

‘The queen was the ablest magic lan among this people. Her 
subjects said to hei, “Make talismans for us against the land of 
Egypt and its inhabitants ” Then she composed charms to 
enchant the Nile She confided these to certain of her subjects, 
commanding them to take them to Kgy pt, and scatter them all 
over, and throw some of them into the Nile above this country. 
The men proceeded to the frontiers of Egypt, and to the most 
fertile places, and there they threw’ their talismans Thereupon 
the people saw the Nile swell more quickly than they had fore- 
seen The rising exceeded all bounds, and the waters, remaining 
for a long tune on the earth, spoilt all the crops Crocodiles 
and frogs multiplied, and all sorts of epidemics attacked the 
inhabitants Foxes and scorpions appeared from all directions.* 

The pnests of Egypt themselves were also skilled 
111 the art of iiuqne ; but they weie not clever 
enough to annihilate the power of the Berber 
talismans, and the country would have been lost, 
if king Malik, who was then reigning, had not 
turned to the tiue God and embnued monotheism 1 
2 Arabic works on talismans. — Vanous Arabic 
authois have wntten about talismans, the way to 
constiuct them, their use, the processes necessary 
for conjuring demons, and the suitable formula* 
m the incantations Among these authors we may 
mention Majiiti, Ibn-al-Wabshlya, and al-Buni. 

The scholar Maslama al Majnti (l 11H)7), who was a nativo of 
Madrid, wrote on magic , lie had travelled in the East, and 
brought back to Spam the writings of the 4 Brethren of Pinity ’ 
The librar\ in Vienna contains a book, under bis name, entitled 
G hay at al-hakim (‘The Perfection of the Sage’), the aim of 
whi< h is the construe lion of ( 'wismans 
The alchemist Ibn al-Wahsliiya (second half of the 3rd cent 
A 11 ), an Arabic forger, who is known cluetly by his book on 
NabaUvan Agriculture , in which he unc onsciously compares 
the aru lent civilization of Babylon with the Arabic civilization, 
also wrote a treatise on the ancient alphabets of the various 
peoples, as well as a dissertation on the Egyptian priesthood, 
w hich was translated into English by J Hammer, London, 1810 
The woiks of al-Bum are the best known as regards our 

f iresent subject, and it is they that are used in our own day 
>y dervishes and those who occupy themselves with talismans 
They Bet out to explain the virtues of heavenly names, their use 
in talismans, the virtues of letters, etc Muhyi ad-Din Abu’l- 
| Abbas al-Bum died in 1226 I 11 the Biblioth&que Nationale in 

Paris there aie some amulets composed by al-Bum, and others 
attributed to the famous scholar Uhazali 
Besides these books by well known authors, there are in our 
libraries various treatises on charms ranged undei \ ery strange 
names, which are supposed to be Greek, Persian, or Indian In 
Pans, e g , there is a short treatise (Arab no 2020), very curious 
in point of angelology, which is attnbuted to Andahriush, or 
al-Dahriu8h,2 of Babylon , another (no 2634) is given under the 
name of the Hindu sorceress Cherasmi, who cites among her 
sources a book by al-Osupis In Budapest there are treatises 
by the Hindus Tomtom and Cliamur, the latter representing 
himself as a commentator on Plato 

3 Angelology — The put pone of incantations is 
to conjure the spmts that preside ovci the life of 
Natuie aiul ot men In order to subject the spirits 
to himself and foice them to sen e him, the magician 
must, first of all, know them and know their names. 
Hence arises a complete si lence of angelology This 
science began to take shape among the Gnostics. 
Thus we are told by St. li emeus (1. xxiv 3) that 
Basihdes gave names to the angels inhabiting the 
difleient heavens ; and 111 the system of Valentinus 
the names of the zEons are given They aie bizairo 
woid^, probably derived from actual tei ms corrupted 
in tiausimssion, perhaps by systematic processes of 
‘cryptogloss/ but now quite unintelligible to us; 
at one tune Matter tried in vain to explain them 
Other magic names used in Gnostic initiations are 
found in the Fist is Sophia . Among them we can 
distinguish the name of the 2E011 of Light It is 
foimed by a senes of words, some of which are 
repeated two or three times, sometimes identi- 
cally, sometimes with slight valuations, to make 
doublets 

1 According to Tiukish tiadition, the inventors of tho art of 
magic were Adun, Hheddid, and rcitam legendary Egyptian or 
Pei Man princes See one foiin of these triditions in d’Ohsson, 
Tableau gtneial de Vempire Othoman, Pans, 1787-1820, vol i 
p 337 

2 This is probably the same name as we find in Africa under 
the form al Andhiun The bearer of this name was a magieuui- 
kmg, w'ho is responsible for a kind of popular talisman m Africa 
(see DouLU, Magic et iclujxon , p 152) 
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It is this Gnostic tradition — which will be seen, on the other 
hand., to pass into the Kabbala 1 — that was followed by tho 
Arabian magicians We shall take as our guide here the maim* 
script treatise of Aiulahrmsh mentioned above The author 
adopts, in the llrst place, the four great Islamic angels Gabriel, 
Michael, Azrael, and Israfll The names of these four gnat 
spirits often Appear m talismans. According to the traditions 
of Isl&m, Gabriel, or Jibril, is set o\ er the armies and the v\ mds, 
and he also makes known the will of God to the Prophets, 
it was he who hi ought the Qur’an to Muhammad Mika’il 
(Michael) presides over rain and plants ’Azra’il is the angel of 
death, he seizes the souls of mon when their ‘hour’ is come 
Isr&fil rules over these three arthangels He stands beside 
the throne of God, and guards the heavenly trumpet The 
‘others receive their ordcis from God at his hands 2 

But these four spmts, notwithstanding their impoitance in 
theological and popular tradition, seem to have somewhat lost 
their position in the occult theoiy of Andahnush, with which 
they do not harmonize very weil According to this theory, 
there are seven gicat angels by the throne of God, who have 
names inscribed on their foreheads, hands, and feet , the know- 
ledge of those names gives $?reat power in conjurations The 
seven planets also have their angeJs, who appear to he quite 
distinct from the former seven \Ata(il is master of the power 
and light of the Sun BJta’il presides over the fires of Venus 
Chamkhia’il is the angel of the sphere of Saturn Meia^ron is 
assigned sometimes to Juppiter and sometimes to Mercury, 
although he ulso appears nub pendently, and is identified with 
the arc hangel Michael Me^ron w of considerable importance 
m the Zahar , w here he practically assumes the rdle of Demiurge 

The treatise of Andahnush gives names of angels for every 
day of the week There are seven for each da> They are 
called ’ ifrit , a name frequently used in the Thousand and One 
Nights f and also emploj ed as a proper name in the (Qur’an In 
other parts of the treatise we can distinguish fragments of a 
different nomenclature, in which the angels were distributed 
according to the days of the month 

The seven ifrit of the day and night of the Sabbath are called 
Yashenkur, Shaushahr, ’Anjelush, liahlush, Baltlush, Madluush, 
and Sherdush The seven ifrit of Sunday are called Hendaush, 
Bdnfc, Shejfa, Marktush, ’Ardiushj Ahsh, and $a'iV 

These strange names are sometimes, os in the time of Gnosti- 
cism, formed in doublets, m the same way as Gog and Magog in 
Biblical literature, and Yajui and Majuj, llarut and Marnt m 
Arabic Thus we find the following terms employed to invoke 
great spirits . Talikh and Ihkh , Hib and lloyub , K altar and 
Maipir, Kinfash and Yafcintash See also the incantation of 
the scorpion given below 

In order to be an absolute master of the art of 
magic, it was nccessaiv to know all these names, 
andthe connexion of the spmts beanng them with 
diffident times and diflerent objects. Next it was 
necessary to write suitable foimuhe containing 
these names on appiopnate material — silver, por- 
celain or silk — which was then sprinkled with the 
perfumes required in each case. Then the amulet 
had to be worn on a specified part of the body. In 
practice, how r ever, it was very difficult to possess 
a special talisman for every individual case, and 
the people contented themselves with talismans 
having the geneial virtue of protection from all ills, 
or at least from a large category of ills ; and the 
greatei part of this science of angelology remained 
a dead letter. 

The names of God. — A verso of the Qur’an 
(vii. 179) says : ‘ God’s are the most excellent 
names ; call on Him then thereby, and leave those 
who pervert His names.’ The commentators have 
given lists of these names, which are, in then 
opinion, adjectives such as . the Great, the Good, 
the Merciful, the Learned, the Wise, the Subtle, 
the Beneficent, the Manifest, etc. Tiadition 1ms 
it that there arc 99 such names. Pious Musalmans 
recite them on their rosanes, and the mystics medi- 
tate on the qualities expressed in them ; Ghazall, 
e.g, f wrote a treatise entitled * Tho Most Excellent 
Names.’ 8 These terms are employed in talismans ; 
but 4 the greatest name’ of God — that name which 
possesses absolute magical virtue — is unknown to 
men. At the utmost it has been revealed only to 
prophets and saints It is an mellable name. This 

1 See H Karpi >e » Static sur tes ourpnee tt ta nature du Zohai y 
Pans, 1901, p 79, and pa' sun 

2 Of the present w liter’s art ‘Fragments d’es< halologie 
musalmane,’ in Cant pies Rendu* du congtes intern kaent 
des Catholiqms , 2*«o section, 1895, p 12 , d’Ohsson, too at 
vol i p 431 

3 Ttrmulhi, Ihn Maja, and others have given lists of these 
names Tables of figures are also formed, representing the 
numerical value of their letters For a poetic version of the 
theme, cf. Sir Edwin Arnold's Tcarls of the Faith t London, 1883 


idea of a name of God that cannot be spoken oi 
heard by men is cleaily connected with the Jewish 
custom of declining to pronounce the name of 
JHWH, when leading the Toiah, and substituting 
for it A donah or some epithet. 

5 . Various mythical beings. — The composers of 
Musaltnan talismans employ the names of several 
other legendaiy personalities besides the names 
of angels. Those most commonly used are the 
Seven Sleepers and their dog; the angels llarut 
and Mai ut ; and the collective beings, Gog and 
Magog. 

The well-known legend of the Sevon Sleepers belongs to several 
literatures, being found among Christians, among .Tews, and 
among Musalmans The Qur’an alludes to it 111 plain tut ms, 
and calls the Sleepers ‘ the Companions of the Cave,’ while one 
8 hi a (xvm ) is entitled ‘ The Cave ’ Mention is also mode, it is 
said, in this passage, of the dog that accompanied the seven 
young men (\erse 8. ‘Hast thou reckoned that the Com- 
panions of the Cave and ar-Itaqim were a wonder among our 
signs ? ’). In the opinion of certain commentators, this ar-Haqim 
is the name of the dog, but others think that the word designates 
an inscribed tablet, in accordance with the sense of the root 
raqama , ‘ to trace figures 1 1 The young men had fled from tho 
persecution of Deems, and had taken refuge in a cave Here 
they fell asleep, and did not awake again till two centuries later, 
m tie reign of Theodosius the Younger. Their cave was situated 
either on the sea-shoie near Ephesus, or beside Ourrah, whore 
the cave of Khartum is found (Mas udi, The Book of Warning 
| Arab ], Fr tr by Oarra do Yau\, Pans, 1896, p 202 , J Koch, Die 
Siebenschlufnlegende , ihr Urtspiung und thre Vcrbreitung , 
Leipzig, 1883) 

llarut and Marut are mentioned in the Qur’an (11 96) ‘ It was 
not Solomon who misbelie\ed, but the devils who misbcliovod, 
teat hing men sorcery, and what had been revealed to the two 
angels at Bab} Ion, llarut and Marut , yet these taught no one 
until they said, “ We are but a temptation, so do not misbelieve,” 

. . but they ( an harm no one therewith, unless with the per- 

mission of God ’ These mythical beings belong to Talmudic 
tradition (cf Hirsch, in JR v 333) They were— so says an 
Arabian stor> -teller — two angels who, at the beginning of the 
world, had jeered at the weakness of faithless man, declaring 
that, if they had boon put to tho same test, they would not have 
been overcome God allowed them to try the experiment, and 
they at once fell into sin Then, having asked as a favour to 
undergo their punishment in this world, they were thrown into 
a pit near Babylon, where they were bound with their heads 
bent down, and where they must remain until the end of tune 3 
(Kazwini, Kosinographie , ed Wustenfeld, 1848, 1 61) 

Gog and Magog (Yajfij and Majuj) aie mmtioncd in the 
Qur’an (xvjn 93*99, xxi 96) The> w r ere peoples of the North, 
who occupied vast territory and made impulsions into the 
country of the South, spreading devastation everywhere in 
their course Alexander stopped their progress by a wall of 
brass, which they are to overturn at the Last Day This wall 
is located by some near the Caspian, by others in China The 
historian Ihn Khorbadbch tells of a journey that tho interpreter 
Sallain made there at the command of the khalif Watik {I bn 
Khordadbek , tr de Goeje, p 124, note ; cf kazwini, op cit 11 
400, 416 , for a general summary, see Montgomery, mJE vi 20). 

6. Cabalistic letters. — hi books of magic ami 
in talismans, ciyptograpluc alphabets of various 
forms are used. The maionty of these alphabets, 
it appeals, are not purely imaginary. We may 
recognize in their characters signs of the Hebrew 
01 of the Cube alphabet, somewhat deformed and 
altered by the addition of ornamentations. The 
authoi Ibn-al-Wahshiya, whom we have mentioned 
above, gives a^reat number of cabalistic alphabets 
in his book, Kitab shauk al-mustaham (see a notice 
by Gottheil on ‘The Cabalistic Alphabets,’ m JA t 
1907). The twists or flounshes which often finish 
oil* tho strokes 111 the magical writing are called 
* lunettes’ or ‘ ciowns,’ It is said in Sephcr Ycstra 
(ti. Mayer Lambert, p. 114) that every letter should 
have its crown, and that ancient amulet-makers 
thought the letters of no use whatever without 
their crowns. 

The custom of using cryptographic alphabets 
among the Arabs was not confined to occultists 
Tt appeals even among scholars (see the alphabet 
in tlie mechanical manusciiut of Oxford, which 
contains tin* A 1 able (ext of the Pneumntivs of 
IMiilo ([no 9f>4 , Maisli, 009; fol. 29]). 

The theory of the power of letters had been 

] In Arabic tradition the dog’s name is Kitmir 

2 In Turkish tradition llarut and Marut are called Mahle and 
Mehale, and are regarded as two famous magicians On llarut 
and Marut, see also art Aumbma (Zor ) voL 1 p. 790» 
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sketched out in the time of Gnosticism (see, e g. 9 
a treatise on the ‘ Mysteries of tlio Letters of the 
Alphabet/ quoted by Am^hneau, Gnostic is me 
vgyptien , Paris, 1866, p. 11) Tins theory was 
afterwauls largely developed in the Kabbala On 
this subject the Zohar , ’which belongs to the 14th 
cent., may be consulted. The Arabs do not appeal 
to have made any very original use of it 

7. Magic squares. — The so-called magic squaies 
are employed to a gieat extent m Musalman magic. 
The false ait of talismans may be said to pay 
homage here to real science, the construction of 
magic squares being a nice and intricate question 
of arithmetic. This method of arranging numbers 
was known to the Arabs as early as the 10th cent. 
AD, foi it is evident from the writings of the 
4 Brethren of Purity ’ that they knew the squares 
of 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 9 paiallel columns The his- 
torian I bn Khaldun was also acquainted with some 
of these squares. They do not appear 111 Greek 
literature till latei, the earliest text where men- 
tion of them is found being the treatise of Mos- 
chopoulos devoted to them, which dates fiom the 
end of the 14th century. 1 * 

The Arabic manuscript 2,062, Pans, contains quite a number 
of magic squares of different appeaianee, but these are really 
nothing but the squares with 3 and 4 compartments m a row 
The 9 or 16 consecutive figures employed in them do not 
start at unity, but begin with some higher number One set, 
for instance, goes from 9 to 24, another from 10 to 2 r >, and so 
on They give the totals, each row, vertical or diagonal, of 
66, 70, 91, 131, 170, 258, 298, and 340 We give here the square 
constructed on the numbers from 9 to 24 


16 

19 

22 

9 

21 

10 

15 

20 

11 

24 

17 

14 

18 

13 

12 

23 


The total got by adding the figures vertn ally, horizontally , 
and diagonally is always 00 

Squares with 3 compartments in a row aie not marh so 
frequent in this treatise as those with four compartments litre 
is one beginning with the number 1210 


1213 

1218 

1211 

1212 

1214 

1216 

1217 

1210 

1215 


The constant total is 3642 

Sometimes talismamc squares have letters instead of numbers 
Thus a square with 4 compai tments in a row is made up of 
4 letters which all occur m every row, in every column, and in 
every diagonal. Squares of this kind have no further scientific 
interest. 


1 

1 

h 

a 

h 

a 

1 

1 

a 

h 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

h 


The square formed by the first rune numbers appears in the 
Jewish liturgy of Ibn Kzn, who dul much to develop the 
kabbala of numbers connected with that of letters (S haippe, 
op cit. p. 202). 


i Paul Tannery, Le traiU manuel de Moschopoulos sur les 

carr4 $ tnagnntcs , Or. text and tr , Paris, 1886, S. Gunther, 

Vennuchte untermchunqcn zur Gesch der mathemat Wissen- 

schaften. Leipzig, 1876, ch iv ; Cantor, Vorlemngen uber Gevch. 
der Matnematxk , Leipzig, 1880-98, vol. 1. 


8. Signs from astrology and geomancy — 

Among the signs to be met with on amulets are 
also those belonging to astiology — vi/ the signs 
of the planets and those of the zodiac— and some- 
times those Itelongmg to geomaney 

Geomancy, oi the science ‘of the sand/ \lm 
ar -vainly is a piocess of divination by means of 
dots tiaced in sand. 1 Dots aie made haphazaid, 
with the fingers or a rod, along foui lines maiked 
on the sand, or else dots aie made at regular 
intervals along these lines, and a ceitain number 
of them are obliteiated haphazard The remaining 
dots, grouped vertically, foim ligutes to which 
vanous significations aie attnbuted Those that 
expiess lucky ideas may he used m talismans 
There are Aiabie treatises on geomancy in exist- 
ence, and this piocess of divination is still in vogue 
among the Musal mans of North Afuca, although 
nowadays they do not tiace the dots on the sand, 
but on tablets 

9 Human figures ; animals ; the hand.— Dianne 
law foi bids the icpiesentation of the human tigure. 
This law Mas caiefully observed in Aiahia, hut 
was rejected in Persia, and was little icgaided by 
the Tui kisli dynasties that had lecourse to Peisian 
artists The talismans of North Afuca sIiom 
scaicely any figures, hut great numbois aie found 
on magical objects, mirrors, cups, seals, etc , made 
m Persia, or made foi princes who Meie loveis of 
Pei sian ait. 

These figures may be those of angels, sometimes 
m the form of gnlhns with human heads (as, c g , 
in a mu ror with a ( 'ufic insci lption in the collection 
of the Due de iilacas), 3 or of peisons and animals 
representing the signs of the zodiac, for instance, 
or vanous other fancies, lteinaud mentions an 
Egyptian talismamc plate on which a man is seen 
diawing something out of a well If we connect 
tins with what Ibn Khaldun says, this talisman 
must have been meant as a guide to finding 
treasuie. The Arabic MS 2764, Pans, mteisporses 
iiulo figures of men and animals among its cabalistic 
eliai acteis 

Among the most populai objects ei edited with 
magical virtue in tlie Mitsui man voi Id is the 
human hand, which is seen engiaved on medallions, 
oi employed sepaiately as a pendant or jewel. At 
the feast of Ashuia, the Peisians cany flags with 
then staffs surmounted by an open hand On 
Afncan soil the special use of this emblem is to 
ward ofl the evil eye, like lioins of coial in South 
Italy Shi’ite Musalmans see m the live fingers 
of tlie hand the image of the h\e most mailed 
persons of then sect: Muhammad, 'All, Fatima 
(daughter of Muhammad and wife of All), and 
IJasan and IJusain ('All’s two sons) 

10. Verses of the Qur'an — Although this use of 
the sacred text is not at all in hannony with the 
spirit of pure Muhammadan teaching, neveitlieless 
Musalman peoples freely employ ceitain veisos of 
the Qur’an as amulets. Tlie favounte veises are 
those contained in the two short suras of the 
‘Daybreak’ and of ‘Men’ (cxm. and cxiv.), and 
the verso 4 On the throne’ (li. 256). Tlie two slioit 
chapters w r e have lust mentioned are called 4 the 
two preservatives* (ul-muawidatam). They aie 
so short that we may quote them 

‘Say, “ I seek refuge in the Lord of the dav break, from the 
hurt of what He has created , and from the hurt of the night 
when it cometh on , and from the hurt of the wulud women 
[witches] who blow r upon knots, and from the hint of the 
envious when he envies 

Tins one is supposed to have special powei against 
the ills of tlie body, and the following agawist the 
ills of the soul 

1 See an example taken from a Gnostic talisman published in 
the HEG, vol x\ [1907], p 370, ‘Talismans magiques trouves 
dans Tile de Thasos, by W Deonna 

- This fignie is leproduced in the Mayaxin pittoresque , 1872, 
p. 64. (Jl. others m tlie same volume, p 272 
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‘Say, “I seek refuge in the Lord of men, the King of men, 
the Qod of men, from the hurt of the whisperer, who slinks off, 
who whispers eul into the hearts of men 1— from jinn and from 
men ! ” * 

The verse ‘ On the throne * tells of the greatness of 
God, and al-Buni composed a whole tieatise on the 
excellence of this verse 

The sura Yd Sin (xxxvi.) is also held in great 
veneration by pious Musalmans, and extracts from 
this chapter are engraved on the cups that dervishes 
carry. In addition to this, numerous passages of 
the Qur’&n are employed in vanous ciicumstances. 
There are treatises that tell which extracts suit 
each occasion (see the Arabic MS 1219, Paris, 
which is of this kind). The verses most usually 
worn are those containing the word hifz , ‘guard/ 
which are called ay at al-hifz , ‘ pre&ervatn e verses/ 
and the verses called kawan , which contain a 
malediction against Satan (see Ishmael liamet, art 
‘ Amulettes en Alg6ne/ in Bulletin des stances de 
la socittt philoloqique, 1905) 

In cases of illness, it was the popular custom 
until quite recently, m Musalman countries, and 
especially in Africa, to have recouise to the texts 
of the Qur’an. The verse appropriate to the case 
was inscribed on bone, paper, oi parchment, and a 
decoction of this was made in watei, which the 
patient had to drink. 

ii. Use and form of talismans — The name 
‘ talisman ’ (tilsam f pi. (aldsvn) is a literary word 
in Arabic. Amulets are more usually called hirz 
or horuz in Algeria ; hamaye or hafiz, ’udzah or 
maddzah , in the Arabian countries of the East , 
yafta, nuskha, or hamail in Turkey. They are 
generally made by people of a religious order, c g 
members of a brotherhood, shaikhs, oi deivishes, 
who declare that they have no value unless they 
are received from their own hands. This gift 
brings them in return payments m money, goods, 
and commodities of every kind. Talismans are 
enclosed in square oi circular putses or sachets of 
morocco, which aie kept constantly on the peison. 
The Tuiks cany them on their arms or under 
their turban, or sometimes hung round their neck 
under their jacket. The Bedawin wear them 
quite openly hung lound their neck above their 
clothing. Among the wealthier classes, they are 
enclosed in lockets, or engraved on plates of gold 
or silver, which aie hung round the neck on chains 
of the same material. Fashionable young Bedawln 
have several rows of them, making rich necklaces 
An amulet that is very highly puzed by young 
Bedawl gals is the hu? z This is a little leligious 
book 7 cm. long by 4 or 5 cm. broad, which is 
enclosed in a case of gold oi silver, and worn like 
a locket. Clnldien aie provided with amulets 
when they are only foity days old. These are 
sometimes very trivial objects— a simple shell or a 
niece of bone, placed in a leather case undei the 
left arm. Amulets are also put on animals, especi- 
ally horses (Ishmael liamet, op. cit. ; Emily ltuete, 
M&moires d'une prmcesse arabe, 1905, p. 64 ; 
(TOhsson, op. at. v. 681) 

The amulets are sometimes jewels of great value 
Fine specimens of these may be seen in Remaud’s 
work on the materials of the Due de Blacas’s 
Collection. Drawings of less artistic amulets, 
which are, nevertheless, interesting for their com- 
position and text, may be seen m Doutt^’s Magie 
et religion dam V Afnque du Nord. 

Some years ago the present writer had an amulet prepared b> 
a dervish ot Constantinople It was a long strip of pup* r on 
which were drawn, from the top downwards, seven magic 

S u&res Above each square, as if for a title, was the name of a 
apter of the Qur’&n. Hound about the squares were (he 
names of the four great angels, and in the angles these words . 

1 HU word is truth, and power is HU * The following con juration 
appeared below the squares ‘ In the name of the merciful and 
compassionate God, I conjure you and I swear, O tribe of holy 
spirits, celestial and infernal, by the truth of your arnir 


and your chief Sheldiushi, Malkiushi, Kahij, Mahij, A?baot, 
al Shaddai, Me^ron * 

Among the uncivilized peoples of Muhammadan 
Afuca, the science of talismans blends with fetish- 
ism, and the amulet is confused with the gri-gri. 

12 Methods of incantation. — Arabian magic is 
not coniined to the composition and wearing of 
talismans. It also includes a complete science of 
incantations, composed of formulae according to 
fixed methods. This science is prohibited by 
Muhammadan theology, and those who devote 
themselves to it commit an act of impiety. The 
prophet condemns sorcery in a verse in which, it is 
true, he mentions only the consultation of fate by 
arrows, — a method practised by the pagan Bedawin 
at the sanctuary of Mecca, — nut tne meaning of 
this verse can easily be made general : 

‘O true believers, verily, wine, and el-mauar [game of 
chance], and [the worship of) statues, and divining (arrows) are 
only an abomination of Satan's work , avoid them then that 
haply ye may prosper * (Qur’&n, v. 92) 

Sun daily, we may notice the invocation agamst 
witches in the sura of the ‘Daybreak* quoted 
above (cxm. 4). 

Notwithstanding these prohibitions on the part of 
I orthodox theology, the Bedawi magicians have 
written treatises on witchcraft, in which the ami 
of the practices indicated is usually of evil intention ; 
in a gi eat many cases, it is a question of bringing 
an enemy into one’s power, of making him die, or 
at least of harming him Among these practices 
we find that special form of spell called by the 
French ‘ envohtement/ which is so celebrated in 
the history of magie throughout the world. Some- 
times the aim of the incantation is the satisfaction 
of love. 

The Arabic MS 2062, Pans, edited in accordance with the 
tradition of al Bum, gives numerous incantations applicable to 
all sorts of cases We may now quote some of them 

If you want to send a scorpion to an enemy, jou take the 
animal, shut it up in a glass to avoid being stung, and, while 
naming the person whom you want to harm, pronounce the 
following conjuration over it seven times * Aryush, Sharhush , 
He is a God so great that there is none beside Him Bartima, 
Maxima, Aznan (bis) Understand and hearken to what I say, 
O scorpion born of a scorpion, otherwise will I give the fire 

K ower over thee Tanush, N&khush, L&hush, Bamkhuah, 
•arfcianush, . by the glory of God and the light of His 
countenance, go to so and-so and sting him in such-and-such a 
spot ’ Then jou let the scorpion go, and it makes straight (so 
they behev e) for the person mentioned 
There is a conjuration of the shadow which is curious. A 
man conjures his own shadow, speaks to it as to a spirit, and 
pra\s it to give him power over his enemy To do this, he 
must staj up the whole night on a Sunday or a Wednesday. 
When all noises have ceased, and every one is asleep, he stands 
all alone m an empty house He has a lit candle which he lays 
down towards the West. He stands in front of the candle and 
faces the East , then he sees his shadow on the wall He recites 
a long invocation to his shadow— an invocation given in the 
book— -and burns incense At the end of the conjuration, he 
prays his shadow to bring harm to his enemy, and, while 
uttering this prayer, he tlimks over all the ills he would like to 
befall the person whom he hates 
‘Envobtement’ is practised by means of a leaf of paper on 
which a human figure is drawn. On this figure they write the 
name of the person they wish to injure Then they nail it on 
the wall head downwaids, and recite verses of the Qur'an (lxxn 
1-4, xlvi 81, which, however, contain nothing in any way 
related to such practices) They then take an iron needle, 
make it red-hot, and stab the figure through the heart with it, 
easing ‘Take Ins sleep from him, and enter his body as this 
needle enters this image ' The enchanted person is bound to 
fall ill and remain so as long as the needle is left in the figure 
The ‘enyo&temenfr niubt have been known at 
the very birth of Muhammadanism. A tradition 
says that Muhammad was enchanted by the 
daughters of the Jew Lubaid ; they made a little 
wax hguie of the prophet and pierced it with a 
gieat number of noodles 

Finally, conjuration for the purpose of gainiug the regard of 
a loved one is pei formed by means of a dove A wild turtle- 
dove is taken and kept prisoner for a Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday , then on Friday, at the hour of Venus, a thin leaf is 
taken, and on it is written with a bodkin perfumed with musk 
and saffron * As this dove sighs for her mate, so may such- 
and-such a one sigh for so-and-so and desire him with the desire 
of love 1 ' Then the leaf is tied to a thread, which is fixed to 
the dove’s wing, during a long invocation Ail the ardour of 
the passion one longs to see m the loved one must be described. 
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Then the bird is tapped on the head with a little stone— to 
make the charm penetrate into the person it is dne< ted against 
— and sot fiee 

IjITKRATURR — S ee the authorities quoted t!n million t the 
article and m the notes, tho two most important hooks lx nijr 
Relnaud, Monuments arabes , persans t et (11111 da cabinet da 
due de Blacas et d'autres cabinets , 2 vols , Paris, 1828 , 

E. Doutt£, Magieet religion dans l AJuyue du Nord , Algiers. 
1909 While profiting from the copious information contained 
In the latter volume, we are not to be taken as accenting the 
theory of its author, according to which religion had its origin 
in magio (p. 841, and pas»im) 

B 0N Cariia De Vaux. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Roman).— It 
was a belief among the Romans, as among all 
primitive peoples (Wundt, Volkerpsychologie , 
li. [Leipzig, 1905] 2, 202 ff.), that many substances 
were endowed with supernatural virtue, and that 
this virtue might be brought under the control of 
any one possessed of the loquisite occult know- 
ledge. To this end the adept had recourse to 
magic, and his usual method was to bring the 
given substance under the influence of other 
forces, likewise of a magical, non-material kind. 
One of these was the spoken word , especially m 
rhythmical form. It was a Roman belief that the 
farmer might by a magic spell transfer his neigh- 
bour’s corn to his own fields, and accoidmgly the 
XII Tables impose a penalty upon any one ‘qui 
fruges excan tassit’ (Bruns-Gradenwitz, Fontes tuns 
Romani 7 , 1909, p. 30). Here we have the origin of 
the magic formula (see art Magic). A like value 
was supposed to reside in the human action ; thus, 
a woollen thread in which knots have been tied 
will cure disease (Pliny, HN xxvm. 48). Here we 
have a typical example of the magic action (see 
art. Magic). The practice was to treat some 
amorphous material m such a way as to give it 
a form resembling a particular object or person ; 
for, according to primitive belief, the original and 
its artificial semblance were identical, so that the 
one could bo made by magic to suffer and to act in 
the same way as the other. 

The magical virtues of the substances referred 
to were brought into lequisition with a view to 
acquiring all that was deemed desirable — such 
things as wealth, beauty, riches, power, and love 
If a man still lacked these gifts, he tried to force 
the hand of fortune, either negatively, by driving 
away existent evils (expulsive magic) ; or posi- 
tively, by conjuring to himself tne goods he 
lacked (beneficent magic). If, on the othei hand, I 
the objects of general aesire were already his, the 
magically endowed substances became serviceable 
as a means of saving these from diminution. In 
the latter case the function of tho substances m 
question was not so much to obtain benefit as 
to avert such evils as might threaten tho pos- 
sessor (prophylactic magic Dy means of amulets). 
Amongst these evils those due to tho magical 
operations of one’s fellow-men were special objects 
of dread. For, of couise, a man may desne not 
only to benefit himself, but also to injure those 
who stand in his way, and may therefoie seek to 
bring disease or death upon them. It was, in fact, 
against such maleficent magic that amulets were 
mainly used. 

While such potent substances were used as 
amulets in various kinds of magic, it should be 
observed that no particular substance had its 
action limited to one single category of the occult 
art. On the contrary, most of the available sub- 
stances were endowed with a many-sided efficacy. 
That which dislodged an existent evil would also 
act prophylactically against an apprehended evil ; 
pumain, for instance, not only lemoved pain in 
the uvula, but could be used as an amulet to 
prevent headache (Plmy, HN xx. 216), while a 
substance which was efficacious in maleficent 
magic would also undo the mischief worked 


thcieby (cf. in the ‘Greek’ section of this article 
the foimula 6 Tpunra s /cat Mcrcrat ; also O. Jahn, 
*0 her den Abeiglauben des boson BUcks bei den 
Alton,’ Ber. d. sacks. Gcs d Wiss , 1855, p 61); 
and that which warded ofl disaster would also 
bung prosperity, as, eg., the mora fish, which 
both prevented premature bnth and attracted 
gold (Pliny, M xxx 11 . 6, ix. 80) Hence, when 
we come to treat of the various substances em- 
ployed, we shall be unable to draw a rigid line 
between ‘charm’ and ‘amulet.’ If we speak 
more of amulets than of charms, that is because, 
as the liability to misfortune and danger was 
universal, negative (or prophylactic) magic was 
resorted to by nearly every one, while relatively 
few advanced to the practice of positive (or bene- 
ficent) magic. 

We appear to be well informed regarding the 
substances to which the Romans ascribed magical 
powers and which they used for magical purposes. 

A vast number of such objects, particularly of 
amulets, have been found in Italy (cf. dius 
Bellucci, Amuleti ital ant . e contemp ., Perugia, 
1900, and II feticismo pnnutivo in Italia , Perugia, 
1907), and they are frequently refened to by 
ancient authors, e g , by writers m piose such as 
Plmy {HN) and the Scriptorcv rci rustmte, and by 
physicians like Marcellus Empiricus, while poets 
of the time of Augustus and lus successors furnish 
numerous descriptions of magical proceedings. 
Only a very few of these discoveries and lefer- 
ences, however, give any indication as to whether 
the supeistitions attaching to the ai tides con- 
cerned were indigenous to the Roman people, or 
whether they were imported from exotic modes of 
thought. Again and again Rome felt the poweiful 
miluence of foreign civilizations ; the neighbouring 
nations (especially tho Etiuscans), the Giceks, and 
eventually the peoples of the Onent, successively 
transmitted certain elements of their magic to 
Latium ; and Roman writers speak of this im- 
ported magic just as if it were a native product. 
Thus Virgil (Eclog. vm. 80) tells of a love-spell 
neifoimed with wax; hut this is simply taken 
iiom Theocritus ( 11 . 28). Accoidingly it is in 
most cases impossible to decide whether a par- 
ticular charm was a thing of immemoiial practice 
amongst the Romans, or a later impoitatiou. It 
is probable that primitive forms of all the prin- 
cipal varieties 01 magic weie to be found in 
Latmm from the outset, and that these subse- 
quently coalesced with more highly developed 
types of foieign origin In any case, this latei 
stage of Roman magic is all wo have to proceed 
upon; and, moreover, it is peimeated by the 
leaven of Greek magic to such a degree that it 
seems hardly more than a mere ollshoot thereof 
To Roman magic accordingly applies almost every- 
thing that has been said in the ‘ Greek ’ section of 
this article. In what follows we give only such 
selected instances as are shown by some par- 
ticular feature to have taken firm root in Rome, 
or, at all events, to have been practised by Romans 
These instances aie but few, and, few as they are, 
not always certain. 

As an example of beneficent magic we have 
some information regaiding a kind of rain-charm, 
perfoimed by means of the lapis manuhs (Festus, 
ed. Muller, p. 128) We havo a more precise 
knowledge of the love-spell (O. Hirschfeld, De 
mcantamentis atque devau tionibus amatonis apud 
Graccos Romanosque , Konigsberg, 1863 ; R. Dedo, 
Dc antiqnorum superstitione amatoma , Greifs- 
wald, 1904 ; L. Fall/, ‘ De poet arum Romanorum 
dootnna magica,’ Religionsgeschiehtliche Vers . 
und Vorarb. vol. ii. pt. lii. [1904]). But the 
Roman accounts of the actual charms employed 
are almost entirely dependent upon Gieek sources. 
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Moreover, the love-spell is not a genuine example 
of beneficent magic. In order to arouse love in 
one who was meanwhile mdiiVeient, he was sub- 
jected to internal pains till such time as ho yielded 
to the wishes of the peison m whose name the 
spell was cast. The torment thus involved m the 
love-spell seems rathei to place the lat lei in the 
category of maleficent magic. An evidence of its 
being practised in Home is found m the woul 
venerium, ‘poison/ which is connected with the 
name Venus (F. Skutsch, Be noimnibm latims 
suffixi - no ope for mat is, Bieslau, 1890, p. 9), and 
originally meant ‘love-potion/ It was of such a 
<f>l\rpov that Lucullus is said to have died (Plutarch, 
Lucullus , xliii. ). 

The simplest form of maleficent magic w r as the 
evil eyo (S. Seligmann, Der base BluL nnd Ycr- 
uxmdtes , Berlin, 1910). Even without accessones 
this could work injury to health and propel ty 
{ Daremberg-Saglio, s v. ‘ Malocctuo 5 ; Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Fasemum 5 ). Tacitus, Annul n 
69, dealing with the death of Germamcns, is the 
classical passage for a more elaboiate malignant 
spell performed with all the requisite materials : 

‘ Repenebantur solo ac parietibua erutae humanoruni cor- 
porum reliquiae, carnnna et devotionea et nomen Germania 
plumbeis tabulis msuilptunij semusti cineres ac tabo obliti 
aliaque maleflcia, qius creditur animas nunum bus lnferms 
sacrari * 

The principal appliances of this kind of magic 
weie the wolf-known tabcllae plumbeac , and such 
tablets, insciibed with menaces directed against 
all that the object of the spell counted dear, have 
been discovered m large numbers (A. Audollent, 
Defxionum tnbeUnc quotquot innotun nnt, Pans, 
1904). Even this practice, however, was not 
native to the soil, but was borrowed from the 
Greeks as late as the 1st cent. B.C. ( Rhein . Mas. 
lv. [1900] p. 271). 

In cases wlieie a man was suffenng hann in 
person or property, lie lesoited to exorcism as a 
means of expelling the mjuiious thing. In most 
instances the evil took the form of a disease, and 
it w as no uncommon thing to attack it by magical 
lemedies. This was, m fact, tho function of medi - 
ana populans ( see art. Disease anti Medicine), 
regarding which we are specially well infoimed 
by Pliny (UN ; cf. e.q. xxvm 47 IF ). We are 
not sure, indeed, whether or not Pliny availed 
himself of Greek sources, but we find a refeienco 
to a native remedy in Cato, dc Agri Cult. 160, 
where it is said that a dislocation can be cuied 
by binding upon the injured place a reed that has 
been blessed with a magic formula 

As the unknown penis to winch a man was 
exposed were manifold, he did not wait till the 
blow had actually fallen, but sought to safoguanl 
himself befoieliand by making use of such aiti< les 
as had a iccognized protective virtue ; and in this 
way the object utilized m the pi action of exorcism 
became an amulet. The pievalence of this form 
of magic amongst the Koreans is reflected in the 
numbei of terms signifying ‘ amulet 5 found in 
their language from the veiy infancy of their 
literature. One of these is fasemum , connected 
either with Latin fan, 4 to cast a spell/ or with 
Gr. pdo-Kavoi (A. Walde, Etymol. Wortcrb., p. 209). 
The derivatives of fasemum, viz. fasnnare (Catull 
vii. 12: ‘mala fasemare lingua and fascmatio 
(Pliny, HN xxvni. 36 : ‘ [saliva] fascmationes re- 
pereutimus 5 ; xxvm. 101: ‘[hvaenae] frontis corium 
iaseinatiombus resistere 5 ), show that at one tune 
the word meant ‘ a malignant spell ’ ; and, as a 
matter of fact, it was m the main applied to the 
baneful action of tho evil eye (Virgil, Eclog . in. 
103: ‘ oeulus mihi fasemat agnos 5 ; cf. Jahn, on. 
cit p 7011*.). The actual fasemum was nearly 
always an amulet, and in most cases took the 
figure of the phallus, which, it was believed, 


would by its very impropriety avert the evil eye, 
oi even render it innocuous by the beneficent influ- 
ence of the reproductive pimciple. A fasemum 
hung lound the neck was worn us an amulet by 
boys (Plautus, Miles, 1398 f. ‘ quasi pueio m 
coflo pendeant ciepundia’); and when the eon- 
queroi made Ins tiiumphal entiy into the capital 
— the occasion on winch he might well dread the 
malign glance of envy — a fascinum was tied to his 
chariot (Pliny, //iV xxvm. 39). The soil of Italy 
has also yielded numerous fasema in stone and 
metal, winch may have been either worn upon 
tho peison, or built into tombs, houses, city-walls, 
etc., as a means of protection (Jahn, op. cit . p. 
73 fl.). In the same sense was used the word 
muttonium (derived from mutto), which also means 
‘phallus’ (Usener, Gotternamen, 1896, p. 327): the 
scholia remlei it by Wos oi 7 rpofSacncdviov (Corp. 
Gloss. Lat. u. 131, in. 351) The word seaevma 
likewise, according to F. Marx (Luulu ? el. i. p. 
xhv — a reference suggested to the writer by L. 
Deubner), seems originally to have denoteu an 
amulet in the form of a phallus. 

The child’s crepundia , however, embraced more 
than the phallus. The woid crepundia comes 
fiom (repere, 4 to rattle 5 (Walde, op cit. p. 150), 
and was originally applied to the small metal 
rattle which served not only to amuse the child, 
but also to protect him fiom demonic influence, as 
it was supposed that evil spirits were afraid of 
tho jingling of metals, especially of bionze (A. B. 
Cook, JIL S' \xn. [1902] p. 14 6 ); gold and silver, 
however, vveie also efficacious Plautus (lludens, 
1156 if.) enumoiatos the nrpundia of a gnl as 
follows : a golden swoid, a silver knife, two hands 
clasped together, and a mmiatuie pig (the ma- 
terial of tlie last two is not specilied) ; finally 
(1171), 4 bulla auiea est, patei quam dedit mi 
natal l die/ The statue of a boy m the Vatican 
Museum (Daremberg-Saglio, fig 301) shows upon 
the shoulder a stiap embossed with a whole series 
of such pi opliy lactic figures, while an ornament 
of similai character is preserved in Vienna (ib. 
6g. 2066). The idea of waidmg ofF evil, in fact, 
came to be so closely associated with crepundia 
that the word was at length used to denote, not a 
child’s rattle only, but an amulet of any kind 
(Apuleius, Apologia, 56). 

The ongin of many of these pendants is probably 
to be sought in Greece and Etruria. Plautus, in 
the passage quoted above, is translating from a 
Greea comedy, while the bulla mentioned by him 
is legardod by all investigators as Etruscan (see 
aitt. in Darembeig-Saglio and Pauly-Wissowa). 
The woid itself is Latin, and means 4 water- 
bubble 5 ( bullire , ‘to boil up 5 ), and then any 
object of like form (Isidore, Ongmcs, xix. 3, 11). 
In most cases the bullae used as amulets were of 
gold ; many of them took the form of a heart — as 
the seat of life — or of the moon, to which great 
magical virtue was ascribed ( Pauly- Wissowa, l. 
39 f., s.v . ‘ Aberglaube’) The usual form, how- 
ever, was that of a bubble or convex disk, and 
there was perhaps some mental association between 
such a golden bulla and tho sun as the source of 
life Bullae of this kind were worn by Etruscan 
youths (Daremberg-Saglio, fig 892), women (ib. 
fig 893), and demons (Archaol. Zeitunq , 1846, 
plate 47, at the foot), on a strap round the neck, 
as also by the Etruscan kings (Fiestas, ed. Muller, 
p. 322) In all probability, therefore, the Roman 
practice was borrowed from the Etruscans. The 
geneial himself wore the golden bulla on the day 
of a triumph (Macrobius, Saturnal. l. 6, 9), but 
with tins exception it was worn mainly by boys 
of distinguished birth (Festus, p. 36), those of 
humbler origin having to be content with a make- 
shift (‘ lorum in collo, Macrob. i 6, 14), while the 
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bulla of a girl is but seldom refeired to (cf. the 
passage quoted above, Plautus, ltudcn'i , 1171). 
It may well be the ease that the simple leathei 
stiap (lot am) of the humbler lanks whs at one 
time urn vei sally worn by the Roman youth, and 
that it was afterwaids di, scalded by the highei 
classes for the golden bulla of the Etruscans 
Juvenal (Sat. v. 161) contrasts the ‘Etiuscum 
ainum’ with the ‘nodus tantum et signum de 
paupere loro * ; for the significance of this ‘knot 1 
cf. P. WolterH, ‘Faden und Knoten als Amulett* 
(AltW vm. [1905], Reiheft, p. 19). Children were 

t iresented with these amulets on the day of their 
ni th (Plautus, loc at.), and woie them duiing 
the tender years m winch they were unable to 
guard themselves against the evil eye and kindred 
perils. On reaching the age of puberty they 
dedicated the bulla to the Laies (Persius, v. 31) 
From the specimens discovered we learn that in 
most cases the bulla was composed of two convex 
disks of gold, which could be fastened closely to- 
gether by means of the overlapping hooks on 
then edges (Darernbeig-Sagho, lig 895). In the 
hollow space thus formed the Romans used to 
keep things ‘quae ciedcient adversus invidiam 
valentissima * (Macrob l. 6, 9), as instances of 
which Mareellus Empiricus (vm 50) mentions the 
eyes of a green li/ard. A bulla discovered in 
the gravo of a sohliei at Aquileia (Heydemann, 
Mitt, ausd . Antikcnsa nunlungen m Ober- u Mittel - 
Itahen , 1879, p. 27, cited by Pauly- Wissovva) was 
found to contain hail . it was a popular supei sta- 
tion among the ancients that hair was a protection 
against head wounds (Pliny, JIN xxvm 41) It 
would appeal that the various articles that might 
be deposited m the bullae were grouped under the 
general teim piaebia — a word which, according to 
Varro (de Liny, Lat vn § 107), had been already 
used by Naevius. Varro himself derives its mean- 
ing ‘a piaebendo ut sit tutus, quod suit lemedia 
in eollo pueris,’ and Festus (p. 238) speaks of 
praebia composed of dirt taken from the folds in 
the robe of a ceitam temple-statue 

The most familiar and most comprehensive teim 
of this class was amuh turn (see aitt in Daremberg- 
Saglio and Pauly-Wissow r a) The woid is of un- 
certain etymology, being eithei an caily adapta- 
tion — possibly from the Etiuscan — oi else a genuine 
Latin form m -do (cf. Walde, op. at. p. 27); on 
the lattei alternative it is probably derived from 
amulum , and would thus mean * tood of coaisc 
meal 7 ( Glotta , n. [1910] 21911.). Tlieie is no 
available evident e, however, foi its usage in this 
sense ; m every known instance it ansvvei s to 
<j)v\aKTl)pLo v It is nevertheless quite possible that 
a word which primarily meant ‘strengthening, 
farinaceous food * should at length come to signify 
‘a protection against evil ’ Of a dish prepaied 
with meal, Pliny (UN xxv. 128) says . * us qui 
cotidie gustent earn, nulla nocitura mala medi- 
camenta ti admit.’ 

Chaims and amulets could indeed be made of 
any kind of material (Hubeit, ait. ‘Magic,’ in 
Daremberg-Saglio, p 13) possessed of some out- 
standing quality beneath w hich supernatmal v utue 
might conceivably lurk The conceptions which 
suggested the association of abnormal pow ers and 
magical effects with particular substances have 
been discussed in the ‘ Greek ’ section of this article, 
and need not again be entered upon here. Among 
terrestrial things — the sun and the moon liavo 
been dealt with above (p 462 b )— plants and animals 
weie specially regarded as the media of magical 
powei. Sometimes the paiticulai object was used 
as a whole, sometimes a delinito portion thereof 
was taken; and in the lattei case the pait was 
supposed to have special in licence just because 
it was a pait, oi else to contain a poition of the 


power pervading the whole. The available lecords 
of vegetable and animal substances employed in 
this way would of themselves easily till a lexicon ; 
a beginning has been made by E Uiess (ait. 
‘Aberglaube’ in Pauly AVissow.i, l <ols 51-83). 
The few typical instances given below will suffice 
to show that the Romans likewise shaied in the 
superstitions regaiding them 

With refeicnce to plants used as amulets, it 
seems unlikely that tlieie was any importation 
in cases wheie the magical lnlluence is associated 
with their name ? — a phenomenon by no means 
infrequent (Apuleius, Apologia , 35) — and wheie 
this association holds good only in Latin. Pliny 
(UN xxvn. 131 ; cf. R. Heim, ‘ Incan tamenta 
magicagiaeca latino.,’ m Jahrb . f. Philol. Sunni, 
xix 478, no. 49) infoims us that the plant called 
?es eda, growing at Ariminum, will expel all lands 
of inflammation if invoked with the formula 
‘Reseda morbos reseda,’ wheie the name of the 
plant is also the imperative of i esc dare Many 
of the examples given by wnteis de lie Hustica , 
again, have a genuinely Italian tlavoui ; e g an 
oak log (‘ lobusta matena,’ Varro, l 38. 3 ; 
Columella, n 15 6) hidden in a dung-heap is a 
piotection against serpents. Hi caking one’s fast 
upon cabbage is recommended by Cato (de Agn 
Cult. 156) as a cure for intoxication, while Varro 
advises that at the beginning of autumn the figure 
of a grape-cluster should be placed in the vineyard 
as a defence against bad woathei (Pliny, IIN 
win. 294). In a comedy of Titinius one of the 
characters declares that strings of garlic ward oil 
witches— a saying that points to a popular super- 
stition of ancient Italy (Stani Horn. pues. Frugm ., 
ed. O. Ribbeck [1897-8], u. 188) The torches used 
in marriage piocessions at Rome had to be of 
hawthorn (Festus, p 245; E. Samter, Famdienfcste 
der Grieehen u Homer [1901], p. 16), while Ovid 
(Fasti, vi. 129) refeis to the same shiuh as a 
prophylactic. Likewise, the custom of touching 
the threshold and door-post with a spug of the 
strawberry plant (arbutus) as a means of driving 
away witches (Ovid, Fasti , vi 155) is legaided by 
W. Mannhaidt ( Baumkultus , Heilm, 1875, p. 299) 
as indigenous to Rome. 

Similarly with regard to animals , popular ety- 
mologies sometimes enable us to lecogmze certain 
in actives as of native Roman origin ; thus, it was 
believed that the ashes ((at bo) of llnee ciabs that 
had been burned alive would counteract cm bun- 
cuius , a disease of plants (Pliny, UN win 293 ; 
Ricsh, op. cit. col. 74). Other instances connected 
with animals aie given by prose authors as ob- 
served among the practices of then age Pliny 
tells us that the snouts ot wolves weie fixed upon 
the dooi as a means of guauhng against renejma 
(UN xxvm 157) ; Palladium (i 35 ; cf. Apuleius, 
Mdamotphoscon , in. 23) says that owls with out- 
sti etched wings weie nailed to the house as a 
protection fiom hail ; and, again (l 35, ad jin.), 
that the skull of a nmio oi slie-ass was placed in 
gardens to ensure feitility. Vano (dt He Hust. n 
9 6) adopts fiom Saseina the suggestion that dogs 
may bo made faithful if they be given a boiled 
fiog to eat. In oidei to avoid being stiuck by 
lightning, the Emperor Augustus always earned 
the skin of a seal (Suetonius, Augustus, 90). 

Magical virtues were m like manner asenbed to 
certain parts of the human body We have alieady 
spoken of the fusanum ; a similar pm pose was 
served by a representation of the female vulva, 
ettected either by means of a gestuie (Ovid, Fasti , 
v 433), oi by a thawing (Jahn, op at p. 79 f.) 
An invalid that Vespasian tom bed with his foot 
was restored to health (Tacitus, Hist. iv. 81). 
The hand, too, had peculiar ethcacy ; it could ward 
oil evil fiom what it giasped (Persius, li. 35), but 
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could also cause death (Biicheler, Carin lat. cptqr, 
ii. [1897] no. 987 ; O. Weimeieh, ‘ Antike Ileilungs- 
wunder,’ in Rel.-gesch. Vers, und Votarb. vol. vni. 
t. i. p. 58 f . )• Even the nail -paiings of one who 
ad fever were used as a means of magically 
transferring the disease to another (Pliny, HN 
xxviii. 86). Analogous properties were attributed 
to the various secretions of the human body. The 
spittle was regarded as a preventive ; a Koman 
spat upon his hi east when praising himself, in 
order to avert the jealousy of the gods ; and, 
when engaged in the operation of magical healing, 
he sought to ward oil* hostile influences by the 
same action (Plmy, HN xxvm 36; cf Vairo, 
de Re Rust, i 2, 27 ; A Abt, * Die Apologie des 
Apuleius,’ in Rel * gesch . Vers, und Vorarb , vol iv. 
pt. ii. p. 261). 

Stones and metals were likewise used as amulets, 
though but seldom m their natural state. In most 
cases the selected stone was subjected to special 
preparation ; it was insciibed with some magically 
potent figure, or with a form of words, and m this 
way efficacy was given to the stone, and dui ability 
to the spell. Belief in the vntue of particular 
stones was a relatively late growth in Rome, and 
was probably of foreign origin. The oldest sur- 
viving ‘ stone -books ’ are Greek, eg. the Lithika 
ascribed to Orpheus (Abel, Orphiea [1885], 10911 ), 
and the sources used by Pliny in tins connexion 
are likewise non-Roman (cf. ‘ Darmgeron ’ m 
Pauly-Wissowa). Stones thus carved and in- 
scribed give us the so-called ‘Abraxas gems’ (cf. 
‘Abrasax’ in Pauly- Wissowa ; A. Furtwangler, 
Die antiken Gemmen , 1900, plate xlvm.), which 
were worn in all kinds of jewellery, and especially 
rings. The piactice of making boys wear an ambei 
bead as an amulet was also bi ought from abroad 
(Pliny, HN xxxv n 50). 

With legard to metals , again, we have seen that 
bronze was supposed to have the power of duving 
away evil spirits. The Italian museums contain 
numerous objects exemplifying the practice of 
using bronze for prophylactic purposes (cf. c p. 
Bellucci, Amuleti , p. 11, nos. 10, II, ‘ pesce in 
bronzo ’ ; p. 12, no. 14, ‘ fallo in bronzo ’ ; no. 15, 
‘vulva in bronzo’ — all from the lion Age). The 
use of silver and gold for the same purposes has 
already been referred to These metals were 
brought to Italy at a relatively early period, and 
the Roman supeistitions associated with them 
may therefore be fauly ancient A thin plate 
of either substance was made an amulet by 
having engraved upon it a prophylactic text (M. 
Siebouig, ‘ Em gnostisches Goldamulet aus Gcllep,’ 
Bonner Jahrb. cm. [1898] 134th). Iron also could 
ward off evil spirits (Yugil, Aen. vi 260 ; cf. E. 
Norden’s ed [1903], p. 201) An iron nail was 
diiven into the ground at the place where an 
epileptic had fallen, the idea being that the demon 
or epilepsy was thereby riveted to the spot (Pliny, 
H N xxvm. 63). An iron nail also served to add 
efficacy to the defixiones inscribed upon leaden 
tablets (see above) ; to pierce with a nail the 
tablet containing the name of one’s adversary was 
to impale the adversary in person Nails used m 
this way, how ever, were sometimes foimed of other 
metals ; a well-known example is the bionze nail 
which, with its inscription, warded off the wild 
dogs of Domna Artermx ( Archaol . Jahrb . , Ergan- 
zungsheft, vi. [1905] 43). 

The stone and metal figures used as talismans 
were in most eases representations of the deities 
that preserve men from calamity. Sulla carried 
in all his battles a golden miniature of Apollo 
which had been brought from Delphi (Plutarch, 
Sulla , xxix.). A kindred phenomenon is the 
respect subsequently accorded to the figure of 
Alexander the Great (Script. Hist. Aug. ‘ xxx 


Tyr.’ xiv. 4), which was worn in rings and all 
sorts of ornaments. Magic virtues were ascribed 
also to the cbaiacteiistie symbols of the gods; 
thus, on a prophylactic clay slab found in Naples 
(Jalm, op. cit plate v. no 3, p. 52), w T e recognize, 
among other objects, the kerykeion of Meicury, 
the trident of Neptune, the club of Hercules, the 
bolt of Juppiter, the lyre of Apollo, the bow of 
Artemis, and the tongs of Vulcan. Pictures of 
grotesque and horrible appearance were also used 
by the Romans, as weie the Gorgoneia by the 
Gieeks, for the purpose of keeping impending 
evils at bay (Bonner Jahrbucher 9 cxvm. [1909] 257). 
A stone head with the tongue thrust out was found 
beside a tower in a Roman fort in Hungary ( Osterr . 
Jahreshefte, vii., 1903, Beiblatt, p. 116, fig. 36 
[communicated by L. Deubner]). 

The method adopted for appropriating the 
magical qualities of the vanous substances was 
not always the same. Vegetable materials weie 
often taken inwardly as food ; thus, the stinging 
nettle used as cibus rehgiosus (I’liny, IIN xxi. 93), 
gave a whole year’s immunity from disease. Or 
the substance could communicate its beneficent 
quality by being nibbed into the object for which 
protection was sought Hence the bride rubbed 
the dooi -posts with wolf’s fat (Plmy, HN xxvni. 
142) In some cases it was enough merely to 
touch the object, as with the arbutus (see above), 
but the usual couise was to bung the protective 
material into permanent connexion with the thing 
to be protected, so that the virtue of the former 
might How continuously into the latter. This 
end was best secuied by binding the prophylactic 
to the object, and accordingly the amulet was in 
later times called alligatura (Filastr. Div. Her . 
21 3). The simplest method was to carry it by a 
string round the neck, as was the case with the 
bulla. In local ailments the specific was bandaged 
to the allected part (Cato, de A (pi Cult. cap. 160: 
‘ad luxum aut ad fraoturam alliga’) When once 
the lemedial substance had done its work, it 
was piobably dedicated to the gods; the bulla, 
as we have seen, was given to the Lares, while 
the ‘ remedia quae coiponbus aegrorum adnexa 
fuerant’ were taken to the temple of Febris 
( Valeiius Maximus, n 5, 6). But most amulets 
w r ere worn tluoughout life, and were not removed 
even at death, as is shown by numerous ‘finds’ m 
tombs. 

Moreover, not only human beings, but animals 
as well, w r ere safeguarded oi healed by means of 
these pendants The jdudetae worn by hoises 
closely lesemble the ctepundia of childien (cf. 
Rich, lllustr. Worterbuch d. rom. AUet turner, 
1862, s.v ‘ Phalerae’). Cattle weie similarly pro- 
vided with clay figures within which a living 
shrew-mouse had been minim ed (Columella, vi 
17) As already indicated, even inanimate things, 
such as gates, houses, guidons, tombs, and city- 
walls, weie protected by amulets Amulets foi 
the house, in paiticular, have been found in great 
piofusion ; pavements with hguies- r g. of magic- 
ally potent animals — designed to ai rest the eye (P. 
BienKowski, * Malocclno,’ Eranos Vmdobonensis, 
p. 285 ff. ; cf. the ‘Gieek’ section of this art.), or 
inscriptions (Bucheler, Garni, lat. cpigr ., no. 26 : 
‘[Folicitas] lne habitat; ml intiet mall’). Such 
inscriptions weie regarded as specially effectivo 
against fire (Pliny, HN xxvm. 20; Festus, p. 18). 
Here, too, figure and writing were brought into 
immediate contact with the object they w T ere 
meant to protect, being either ini pun ted upon or 
inserted into the wall, and thus becoming a com- 
ponent part thereof. 

Belief in charms and amulets did not expire in 
Rome with the ancient period It remained active 
even aftei Italy was Christianized (cf. the art. 
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‘ Amulette ’ in Schiele, Itcl. in Gcsi h. u. Geqenwart , 
i. [1908] 454 ft*., and in DA CL, l. [1904] 1784 ff); 
it was vigorous in the Middle Ages (J. Burck- 
hardt, Die Caltur der Renaissance m Italien , n. 8 
[1878] 279 ff.), and survives to-day with scaicelv 
diminished force (Bellucci, Amulcti ; Gius. I’ltie, 
Bibliot delle tradiz. popoL siziliune , Palermo, 1875, 
vols. xvii., xix. ; Tli. Trede, Das Heulentum m der 
rom. Kirche , 1891, iv. ‘Amulette/ p. 475, ‘Zauber,’ 
p. 498). 

Literature — The more important works have been cited 
above, and under the 4 Greek ’ section of this article 
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CHARMS AND AMULETS (Slavic). - In 
no other quarter of Eui ope has magic, in all the 
various forms assumed by it from the dawn of 
history to the present day, exercised so gieat a 
sway as m the Balto-Slavic countries. In this 
article, however, the writer proposes to confine the 
inquiry almost entirely to Russia, partly because 
he is more conversant with this narrower area, and 
partly because it may be taken for granted that 
the conditions prevailing theie extend nlso to the 
other Slavic countries and to the Baltic districts 
as well. 

In connexion with Russia, a phenomenon that 
strikes us at once is the large variety of equivalents 
provided by the language for the word ‘ magician ’ 
— terms which, so far as their etymology can he 
definitely tiaced, afford a suggestive glimpse into 
the magician’s mode of procedure Thus we find 
that he is the ‘maker,’ i.e. the one who pel forms 
the magic actions; or he is the ‘speaker,’ who 
mutters the incantation ; or, again, tne ‘ knovver,* 
the man who is learned in the magic rites. 

To the first category belongs the Russ (properly Old Bulg ) 
carodejl , ‘magician,’ from cara , ‘magic,’ and aejati, ‘to make ’ 
Originally the root cara , corresponding precisely to Old Iran 
edrd , ‘means,’ ‘remedy,’ signifies simply ‘making,’ being cog- 
nate with Skr kfp.ot\, ‘ ho makes,’ and kfiya , ‘action,’ * magic* 
(cf art Aryan Rklioiov, vol n p 40) The same idea underlies 
the term putvdrnikd, ‘magician’ (now obsolete m this sense), 
connected with potodmy , ‘ magical, 1 ' jtotvurstvo and potvdry 
(plu ), ‘magic’, and all are derived from Russ tvurltl, ‘to 
make’ (cf Ital fattuia , O Fr faiture, ‘ witchcraft,’ from 
Med Lat factura , O Norse, girmmqar (pin ), ‘magic,’ from 
gora , ‘to do)’ The ‘speaker,’ ‘babbler,’ is denoted by Russ 
volchvH and vols^bniku, ‘magician,’ from O Slav vlus/iati , 
‘balbutire’ To these we may add the dialectical Russ forms, 
bdcharl , ‘magician,’ fiom <) Slav baju , bajatt , cognate with 
Gr <£» 7 /j u, Lat. /an , obajdnwkii, obajdnicikd, ‘magician,’ from 
obdjati , 4 to chatter,’ and obavn%ku { in the Domostroj l), probably 
also connec ted therewith Finall y, the 4 knowers ’ are designated 
vedunil (obsolete), from vedatt, 4 to know,’ and znachdrl , from 
znatl , with the samo meaning. No definite explanation has as 
yet been provided for O Russ, kudfoniku (cf kudAsu , * the 
masked one,* kudcid, ‘magic,’ 4 witchcraft,’ ‘Christmas * etc' ), 
or koldunu, which m all probability is not, as was stated in art 
Aryan Religion, vol n p 4 r >, a native Russian word, but rather 
an importation from the Finnish. In the Karelian dialect, at 
all events, this term is in common use (Georgiovskij, Rmsian- 
Karelian Lhctvmary, St Petersburg, 1908, p 53), and the 
Karelians, be it remembered, have from tune immemorial been 
recognized in Russia as adepts in tho occult art Thus, for 
instance, when the Grand Prince Ivanovic took as his second 
wife the joungGlinska, he resorted to certain Karelians for such 
magical expedients »h would enable him to have offspring 

We shall find occasion below to refer to other 
Russian terms for ‘magician.’ All those alieady 
mentioned have, of course, their respective femi- 
nine forms (e g. carodejka , vedima , znachdrka) ; and 
m Russia, indeed, as elsewhere, women, especially 
when old, were and still are believed to be specially 
versed m all manner of magic. During the 17 th 
cent , for example, certain women belonging to 
Moscow gained so great a leputation m the art 
that their names have not yet been forgotten It is 
worthy of note that the Russian magicians formed 
themselves into special gilds (cechi), by means of 
which tho peculiar methods of the craft were handed 
on from one generation to another. 

The aims of magic are of two kinds. Those who 
practise the art may intend theieby to secure some 
advantage either for themselves or others ; or, 

1 1 e ‘Tho Book of Household Management, 1 * composed in the 
reign of Ivan iv 
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again, they may seek to work injury upon others, 
under the former class will fall the special case 
where recourse is had to magic as afloiding protec- 
tion against the magical practices of one’s enemies, 
such hostile machinations being called 111 Russian 
pdrea , ‘enchantment,’ from portiti , ‘to damage’ 
The means used by the adept in furtherance of his 
designs may be things or actions or words It is 
certainly impossible to legard these three categories 
as furnishing an exact classification of the extra- 
ordinary variety of available accessories, as in actual 
practice any single species seldom occurs alone, hut 
is in most cases combined with one or both of the 
others ; and, in particular, the selected things 01 
actions sometimes acquire their potency only aftei 
an incantation or spell ( zagovoril , naqovdrit, from 
govoritly ‘ to speak ’) has been uttered over them 
Nevertheless, we must so far avail ourselves of the 
triple division indicated, if for no other purpose 
than to introduce some degree of order into the 
huge mass of material Some consideration must 
also be given to tho question whethei, amid this 
jungle of delusion and absurdity, theie may not he 
places where the presence of rational, or at least 
intelligible, elements is to be seen 

(1) Amongst tho thmqs manipulated for magical 
purposes, mention ought, first of all, to he made 
of plants and plant-substances We find, indeed, 
a distinct order of magicians bearing the name 
zeUjiciki or zelejniki (m tho Domostroj ), from 
zHije, ‘herb,’ ‘jdant.’ These were legarded as 
experts in herbs and roots. Every member of the 
oraer had his own ‘plant-hook’ ( trdvmku , from 
travd, ‘plant,’ ‘ liei V), which was bequeathed to 
Ins successor. Such trdcmki may still be found m 
Russian villages, though very laiely ; for it is be- 
lieved that, if copies of them are made, the plants 
named in them will lose then elficacy They are 
also exposed to other dangers (see below) They 
are handed down as precious hen looms fiom one 
generation to another. These hooks give, first of 
all, the native name of tho plant, then a disrup- 
tion frequently veiy precise ; then the locality 
where it may be found ; and, finally, its medicinal 
pioperties They often contain observations of this 
Kind ‘it is good in cases whole a pel son has be- 
come insane, or has been imbecile fiom childhood , 
steam yourself with it and drink the juice, and you 
shall he well’ (cf Kulikovskij, Dictionary of the 
Dialect of Olonctz [Russ ], St Petersburg, 1898, p 
121). Many of these plants and then virtues 
have become known to us from the statements of 
a Siberian magician who was commanded by the 
Czai Alexej Michailovic to send an account of 
them to the authorities Thioughout Russia tin* 
Eve of St. John’s is recognized as the peculiaily 
appiopriate time foi picking or digging such lieihs. 
Tins holds good, above all, of the fern 01 brake — 
Russ. pdpototu, a word which, repiesenting the 
Indo-Gei manic name (cf Gr tt repls, O. Gall rat tv, 
from *j trail Eith papdrtis , etc.), indicates the 
ancient lepute of the plant. It was believed to be 
specially ellective in the breaking of locks and the 
uneai thing of treasuie. 

While the employment of vegetable substances 
for magical purposes may have some basis of reason 
in the gradually discovered remedial propeities of 
plants, we look in vain foi any such ostensible 
ground of rationality 111 the innumerable other 
things used 111 the operations of the magician — 
water and fire, bones and bcleninites, stones and 
bears* claws, dead men’s hands and w mding-sheets, 
etc. , although in another aspect, as will be explained 
more fully below, these things, too, may in some 
cases show a certain rational connexion with facts 
Latterly, an outstanding significance was attached 
by the adept to ceitain objects which existed only 
in the sphere of imagination, such as serpents’ 
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horns, the ‘eagle stone’ (a stone alleged to have 
been found in an eagle’s nest), and the fabled horn 
of the unicorn. It is recorded that in 1655 the 
Czar Alexej Michailovic pui chased throe of these 
horns foi a sum of 10,000 roubles. 

To give effect to the virtues of the vanous objects 
named, the substances themselves — so far as they 
could in some foim or another be eaten or diunk — 
were administeied to the sick person by the magi- 
cian, incantations being in most cases recited during 
the process. They were likewise freely used as 
ointments, in the mixing of which the most pre- 
posterous substances were employed — 4 turpentine, 
naphtha, aisenic, human blood, milk of women and 
animals, honey, dewdrops, sulphur, pitch, hops’ (as 
given in an old MS in the Rumjanzow Museum) 
Besides these magical articles, loots and slips of 
paper inscribed with magic fonnulm weie often 
worn as amulets, the usual name of which (as in 
O. Russ.) is nduzu , fiom navjazdti , 4 to attach’ 
(nduznikti, 4 wizard/ nduziti y 4 to practise w itch- 
craft’; O Russ. Jiauzot auric U, 1 amulet-makei ’ 
= magician). 1 Similarly, lettcis in which are 
written the Gieek names of the various fevers 
aie often worn as amulets, meant eitliei to heal 
or to guard. Fevers, like most other diseases, are 
regarded as evil spirits — as the twelve daughteis 
of Herod, virgins with dishevelled hair, whose 
supreme lord is the besil trja&ca {besil, 4 devil/ 
O. Russ, treslca , 4 fevei ’). A connexion of the 
closest kind, extending even to the names, exibts 
between the amulet (nduzil) and the knot (uztlu), 
which is used as a means of * binding * one’s enemy 
or his hostile actions. An ancient spell runs thus 

‘Five knots will 1 tie for every unfriendly and unfaithful 
shooter (utrclUcu ) — on the guns, on the bows, on every weapon 
of war. O knots, shut agamst the shooter all highways and 
byways, close up the guns, put all the bows out of order, string 
together all weapons of war , in xuy knots let there be a mighty 
virtue.’ 

(2) Passing now from things to actions , w e would 
note at the outset one of the principal adjuncts of 
the pdrea (see above), viz. the ‘evil eye* of envy 
and malice (Russ sglazd or prizdrii , Gr 6(f>da\fib s 
rrovTjpds ; Goth augd uns&l ; of. Mk 7 s2 ). Ry means 
of the evil eye— as also of the evil formula (urdkit) 
• — it is possible to bring upon people, especially 
children, who are peculiaily susceptible to its influ- 
ence, all manner of diseases, and in particular the 
symptoms of epilepsy (kliku&estvo> from klikati , 

* to scream’) and hiccup (ikdta) It will baldly be 
denied that the dread of the evil eye lias a partial 
justification in obseived fact. In the circle of oui 
own acquaintance, for instance, we may be able to 
recall some individual the very cast of w hose eye 
makes us ill at ease in his presence (cf S Seligmann, 
Der base Blick und Vcrwandtes , Berlin, 1910). 

Another proceeding that was gieatly dieaded was 
the 4 secret bestow al ’ ( podmetii ) of objects fraught 
with occult dangers. In 1598 the Russians pledged 
their oath to the Czar Rons — 

‘that neither m eating nor in drinking, neither in their t lothing 
nor In anything else, would they attempt to devise evil [against 
him]; that they would not send to hun any of their people 
bearing sorcery or noisome roots , that they would not hire 
wizards or witches , that they would not efface his foot- 
prints with any magical design , that they would not by 
means of magic send any evil ui>on him by the wind ’ (see 
below), etc In particular, all admission to the Imperial stables 
was forbidden, ‘so that no evd-disposed person should place 
noxious herbs or roots in the Emperor's saddle, bridle, belt, 
gloves,* etc We thus see that the Czars of that period had no 
less cause for apprehension than their successors in our own 
times. 

1 Of the Germ, renderings of amutetum given in F Kluge, 
Etymolog Wbr ter buck der aeutschcn Sprache * , Strassburg, 1901), 
S v ‘Amulett** ‘Artzney so man ann Hals hemkt/ and 
‘Anhangsel ’ According to R. Wunsch, Glotta , 1910, n 219 ff , 
amuletum is not derived from amolin, 1 to drive away,* but 
from Gr apvkov, ‘starch-flour,’ which, if taken as food, was 
believed to have magical effects ; cf the Roman section of this 
art, p 463* The lath term is seitai, i.e. ‘amulets and sus 
pended things that have been consecrated by a Seitone * (on this 
word cf art Aryan Rkugiois, vol. n. p 64). 


A further method of inflicting evil upon any one 
was that just mentioned m the oath given to the 
Czai Rons, viz. 4 conveyance by wind ’ (nasylka po 
vetru). Sorcerers, being lords of weathei and wind, 
aie called ‘cloud -dispellet s’ (oblako -proaonniki) 
and ‘cloud-picseivers’ (oblako -chr amt elmiki). For 
a sorcerer, theietoie, invested with such power, it 
was a simple matter, by means of a magic word, 
to make the wind veer m any desned direction, to 
throw dust into the air, and cause the wind to 
carry the dust to any person he chose, so that the 
victim 1 might become crooked, wrinkled, be blown 
asunder and desiccated.’ 

Theie is another large group of magic actions 
which become intelligible only m the light of the 
facts adduced iu the ait. Aryan Religion, vol. ii. 

> 40, regai ding the natuie of magic in general, 
t was explained there that the magic action, in its 
genuine foini, has its roots in symbolism. To put 
the mattei concretely : an action is pel formed which 
m some way suggests the real object of desire, and 
is thus supposed to help towaids its attainment. 
This fundamental chaiactenstic of all magic mani- 
fests itself very prominently in the extiaordinary 
opeiations of the Russian soiceier and sorceress. 
When a person goes to law, he must take from a 
birch-tree a trembling twig (? perej)erU 9 otherwise 
p&repelu) and say 4 As this twig trembles, so may 
my adversary at law and Ins tongue tiemble.’ 
When a woman feels that she is being neglected 
by hei husband, the soiceiess gives her a root, 
which must be placed upon a mirror with the 
words • 4 As I look into this glass and do not tire 
of seeing myself, so let such an one never grow 
tired of seeing me.’ When a mei chant has diffi- 
culty in selling lus goods, the sorceiess casts a spell 
upon a piece of honey, and says 4 As the bees of 
the hive ( 9 jarosja) swarm around [this honey], so 
let puichaseis flock to tins mei chant because of 
Ins waxes.’ The merchant must then smear him- 
self w ith the honey. 

(3) The same symbolism — but transfeired from 
the lealm of at turn to that of speech — peivades 
the third category of Russian magic distinguished 
above, viz. the cliuss of magic formula This is, 
without doubt, the most intei esting group of the 
phenomena under consul oiation. The magic for- 
mula, resting upon a neifeetly intelligible belief in 
the determining, sootning, and even healing power 
of human speech (cf ait Aryan Religion, vol ii. 
p 40), developed in Russia into an altogether unique 
species of popular poetiy, to the study of which the 
scliolais oi that country have long devotod their 
attention. Our knowledge of these magic formulae 
is derived from oral and written tradition. At 
present, it is true, both sources of supply show a 
tendency to languish. By reason of the multipli- 
cation of schools and the growing dissemination of 
the knowledge of written and printed characters — 
once, in village life, the monopoly of the adept — it 
is now difficult for the mquiier to find a person 
who will condescend, even for money, to unfold the 
ticasuie of magic formulae stored in his memory; 
and the difficulty is augmented by the belief that 
the foi inula loses its virtue when communicated to 
another. Chap-books ( tetrddki ) containing such 
incantations, notes of charms, etc., like the plant- 
hooks ( trdxmiki ) already refened to, must formerly 
have had a wide ciiculation in Russia, while they 
aie now gradually being brought to light in manu- 
scripts— dating in some cases from the 17th cent. 
— rescued from the dust of ai chives and libraries. 
Of wiitten memorials of this kind, however, there 
has recently appeared in village life a dangerous 
enemy, viz. the inclination of the peasantiy to 
turn eveiy available piece of papei into cigdrki 
(cigarettes) 

In what follows, the reader will find a few sped- 
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mens of magic formulae drawn from a collection 
recently published by N. N Vinogradov in the 
Zwaja Starina (see the Liteiature at end of art ). 
The selection has been guided mainly by the desire 
to present such examples as exhibit the com- 
parison which here takes the place of the symbolic 
magic action. 

(1) An xncantatwn used as a love-charm (Vinogradov. 1907, 

no. 64) . ‘ I, the servant of God, Vasilius, will rise up, blessing 
myself ; I will walk, crossing myself, out of the room by the 
door, and out of the forecourt by the gate, across the square 
before the gate, through the wicket in the fence , 1 will go out 
Into the open country , m the open country is the blue sea, in 
the blue sea lies a white stone, beside this white stone stands a 
withered tree, and by this withered tree stands a withered man , 
he hacks the withered tree and lays it on the fire As soon and 
as swiftly as the withered tree flames up in the fire, so soon and 
so swiftly may the heart of the handmaiden of God [so and so] 
flame up for the servant of God [so and so], etc Of all my 

words may the key be in the sea, the lock in my mouth,— 1 shut, 

I bar to all eternity Amen ’ 

(2) Incantation for extinguishing laic (ib 1907, no 32) *1, 
the servant of God [name], will rise without blessing mjself , I 
will walk without crossing myself, out of the room, not by the 
door, out of the forecourt, not by the gate , I will go into the 
open country, to the blue sea , I will stand upon the beam of 
tho ground flat , I will glance, I will gaze towaids the noith , m 
the north lies an island of ice , on the island of ice stands a cabin 
of ice, in tho cabin of ice are walls ot ice, a floor of it e, a roof of 
ice, doors of lce^ windows of ice, window-glass of ice, a stove of 
ice. a table of ice, a seat of ice, a bedstead of ice, bed clothes 
of ice, and there sits the emperor of ice himself In this cabin 
of ice, on this stove of ice, sits a Polish cat, sits an ovu sea dog , 
they sit with their backs turned towards each other Whin tho 
Polish cat and the over sea dog turn their noses towards each 
other, they tussle and bite each other till blood Hows So ma> 
the servant of God fname] and the handmaid of God [name] 
nag and bite each other till they have blue marks and bloody 
wounds, etc. Amen’ The person must repeat this thuce, 
spitting each time 

(3) Iricantation against Jleas , bugs, beetles, and othei insects 
(ib 1908, no. 70) . * Fleas, bugs, beetles, and all Huoh creature s, 
behold, I come to you as a guest , my body, as bones , m> blood, 
as pitch , eat moss, but not me My word is sure Key. Lix k 
Amen, Amen, Amen * 

(4) Incantatum upon gun and powder (i b 1908, no. 40) 

1 Adam comes upon the street In hts hands he carries a cudgel 
Powder — dung 1 Shot— dust Mingo [Lat ] upon him ; he shall 
not kill mo, but he shall not escape from before iny shot. Now 
and ever, and to all eternity Amen ’ 

(6) Conclusion of an incantation designed to turn a maiden 
against a youth ( ib . 1908, nos 73, 74) ‘Accoiding to this in- 
cantation, let a person take a forked twig, break it in two, and, 
burning one piece, hide the other m the earth, with the words 
“As those two pieces do not grow together, and will not again 
come together, so may the servant of God [name] and the hand- 
maid of God [name] not come together or meet each other to all 
eternity. ,M 

(6) Incantation against bleeding ( ib 1908, no 75) ‘1 will 

rise up, blessing im self , I will go, crossing myself, into the open 
country, upon the blue sea In the open ( ountry, upon the blue 
sea, is a blue stone, and upon it a brown horse , on the horse 
sits an old man , he holds in his hand a golden needle, a silken 
thread , he sews, sews up the wound, stanches the blood, takes 
£OUt and rheumatics, w ards off evil ej es and enchantment 

E ry t pnkosy ) from the sen ant of God [name] Thou, O 
. stop, flow not, and do not drop from the servant of God 
[n&mel To all eternity Amen ’ This must be repeated thrice, 
and a needle drawn thrice round the wound Then the needle 
is thrown into the rn er or well 

Even these few examples of Russian incantations 
will seive to show that we are heie m touch with 
some of tho very oldest elements of magic, and, 
at the same time, with some accretions of latei 
growth, and probably not of Russian oiigin at all 
The frequent reference to Biblical poisons and 
occunenees, or to the mysterious stone latyii, the 
marvellous island of Buian, etc., which cannot be 
brought into dnect l elation with the Russian 
people, seems i at her to bespeak a foieign, and in 
the main an Eastern, source of influence. It does 
not fall within the scope of this article, liowevei, 
to enter upon this aspect of our subject, which, be 
it remarked, le-emerges in vaiious ways in the 
fields of the populai legendaiy poetiy of Russia, 
i.e . the byltni . Suflue it meanwhile to diaw atten- 
tion to a leeent woik by V. J Mansikka, Liber 
russische Zauberformehi , etc (see the Lit ), which 
puts the leadei m possession of the latest mfoi illa- 
tion on the wider questions lelened to 

The piactice of magic, as earned on by means of 
objects, actions, and words, peivades eveiy phase 


of ancient Russian life. A suggestive inventory of 
the magic devices to he guaided against by the 
devout Christian when he is sick is given in the 
Domostroy (16th cent.), ch. xxiii. (‘How the good 
Christian should cure himself of disease ana all 
ailments’). It was a rooted conviction of the 
jiopular mind that all things are possible to the 
pioper employment of occult power. Certain sec- 
tions of life were supposed to be peculiarly open 
to the influence of porca , as for instance — besides 
heal tli of body and nnnd — the day of one’s mar- 
riage On that day the presence of tho koldunii 
was simply indispensable, while the drittka also 
— the master of ceremonies for the time — must 
needs be an expert in all the arts of magic (cf. 

1\ V. ftejn, The Gi eat Russian %n his Songs , 
Rites , Customs , Superstitions , Tales , and Legends 
L Russian], 2 vols., St. Petersbuig, 1898, 1900). The 
same phenomena meet us eveiy wheie chaim and 
countci -charm, soreeiy pitted against sorcery. In 
ancient Russia, as wo learn, the nvaliy of magi- 
cians often resulted in actual pitched battles. 

The special form of occult art which is concerned 
with the divination of the future need not be dealt 
with here, as it liaB already been discussed with 
some fullness in the article Aryan Religion, 
vol. li. p. 54 f,, with special reference to the Baltic 
peoples. 

Ijtkraturk — N Kostomarov, ‘ Sketch of the Domestic Life 
and Customs of the Great Russians in the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies/ <h 21 (Beliefs), m Sovremenmk , vol lxxxm p 52911. 
[Russian], N N Vinogradov, ‘Spells and Blessings,’ in 
Appendixes to the Zivaja Stanna (1907, 1908) [Russian] , V. J. 
Mansikka, fiber mssische Zauberfonneln mit Berucksichtigung 
der Bint- u Verrenkunqssegen (Helsingfors, 1909), on pp 
vn-ix of the last-named work will be found an extensive lls£ of 
Russian works dealing with the subject 

O. Schrader. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Tibetan).— 
Charms aio very extensively, almost universally, 
used in Tibet, owing to tho intensely superstitious 
charactei of the people and their inveterate ani- 
mistic beliefs In then hard struggle for life 
amidst some of the fiercest ami most awe-inspiring 
environments in the woild, the Tibetans see in the 
storms of hail, and in the floods and avalanches 
which wieck their homes and scanty crops and vex 
them with disastei, the woik of malignant spirits 
infesting the an and water and locality. They 
attnbute to these spnits also all other nnsfoi tunes 
— accidents, disease, and untimely death. They 
are ever haunted by the feai of bairn from those 
unseen evil agencies, and to ward it oil they seek 
piotection in charms, especially those supplied to 
them by their Buddhist priests Indeed, the chief 
atti action which Buddhism possesses for the popu- 
lace is the mastery which it is supposed to attord 
v otaries over the evil spirits and devils which beset 
them on all sides In this way it happens that the 
chai ms in use m Tibet aie mostly bon owed fiom 
Indian Buddhism, and incorporate largely, as the 
present writer has shown (Buddhism of Tibet , p. 
404), ancient Vedic ritual of the natuie ot sympa- 
thetic magic. Tins the Tibetans seized on eagerly, 
and have preseived, as it presents so much m com- 
mon with their own native animistic beliefs. 

These ancient Vedic charms, with their prepara- 
tory incantations, readily lent themselves to be 
adapted by the latei Buddhists, who, by an exten- 
sion of Buddha’s nihilistic idealism, taught that, 
wheie nothing leally exists and all is the product 
of illusion, the name of a thing, spoken oi vvutten, 
is to be legal ded as bein<£ as real as the thing itself. 
A char in Unis may be in the foim of an uttered, 
or even unulteied, incantation with cabalistic ges- 
tures ; oi, as is much moio common, a coneiete 
objective one containing inscribed eliaimed sen- 
tern oi letteis. The wiitten channs aie pic- 
paied in cabalistic fashion, with special enchanted 
mateiial, accoiding to set prescriptions. Thus, for 
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the charm, agavnst weapons, the directions aiq as 
follows : 

With the blood of a wounded man draw the annexed mono- 
gram [this is an ancient Sanskrit character, and seems to read 
asam — possibly, in the opinion of the present writer, intended 
to express onomatopoetically the hum of a spear or a sling- 
stone], and insert it in the centre of the diagram entitled 4 the 
Assembly of Lamas' hearts.’ The sheet should then be folded 
and wrapped in a piece of red silk, and tied up with string and 
worn around the neck or on an unexposed portion of the breast 
immediately next the skm, and never be removed 
Again, for kitchen cookmq smells offensive to the 
house-gods : 

With the blood of a hybrid bull-calf write the monogram GAU 
[ sb ‘ cow’], insert it in the print, and fold up in a piece of hedge- 
hog-skin. [This last may oe compared with the Western Aryan 
myth of the Greek hearth-god Vulcan, whose mother Hera as Io 
is represented as a oow ] 

In others, the charmed Sanskrit sentence or for- 
mula (wiantfra) is extracted from the later MahSyana 
Buddhist scriptures of the Yoga and Tantrik era 
(c. A.D. 500 onwards), and consists of apocryphal 
savings in corrupt Sanskrit ascribed to Buddha — 
often an unintelligible jargon of exclamations and 
incantations like the 4 Fe-fo-fum’ of the nursery 
tales. Such sentences or formulae are termed 
dhdraniy as they are supposed to 4 hold ’ magical 
power. Sometimes a single letter only is used, in 
which case it is the 4 germ,’ or blja> of the mantra. 
These letters or sentences are usually inserted in a 
diagram or yantra , which frequently is inscribed 
with the orthodox 4 Buddhist Creed.’ 

The more indigenous cliauns usually contain 
Chinese astrological and geomantic signs and 
symbols ; for misfortune is ascribed also to un- 
favourable planetary influences In these, as well 
as in those imported from India, if they are to be 1 
worn on the person, an important pait of the pro- 
tection depends on the manner m which the folded 
charm is tied up into a packet with many-coloured 
threads in geometrical patterns. This is done ac- 
cording to the rites of the pre-Buddhist religion, 
the Bon . 

Thus prepared, the charm is worn on the person 
or affixed to the house, or to a dangerous rock, or 
is tied on bridges oi cairns at the top of passes, or 
on bushes by the river’s edge, or is hoisted on tall 
flags. For wearing on the person, if for under the 
dress, the packet is stitched up in a case of cloth 
and covered with flannel, to be hung from the neck, 
or it may be worn as a sash or attached to the upper 
arm ; and several different kinds may be fastened 
together. When worn outside the dress, charms 
are usually carried in a metallic amulet box. 

The amulet box, termed gaUy niay be of copper, 
silver, or gold, according to the wealth of the 
wearer. It is in two pieces, a front and back 
hinged together by one or two wooden plugs at 
the two sides The size averages about 2 inches 
square and about £ of an inch deep ; but some are 
much larger The commonest shape is somewhat 
oblong, with an acuminate tip to its arched top, 
which may possibly be intended to represent the 
form of a leaf of the Bo-tree (Ficus rehgiosa) It 
is usually embossed with the ‘8 lucky symbols’ 
(aqta-mangalam) or other signs. Others are ovoid, 
and many are inlaid with turquoise. Several are 
glazed in front to expose the features of the central 
image, which most of them contain. 

The contents of the amulet box are varied The 
objects which are put in are supposed to be such 
as are dreaded by evil spirits. They are : (1) the 
charmed sentence as a magical spell, tied with 
thread as above described. (2) Miniature images 
of the chief Buddhist deities and saints, usually 
as clay medallions or arched plaques, occasionally 
of metal. The favourite linage is A nntablm 
Buddha, the god of the Western paradise, and his 
son Avalokita of the Om mani spell, and supposed 
to be incarnate in the Dalai Lama; also Avalokita’s 
consort Tara, the queen of heaven ; less frequently 


the patron saints Padmasambhava and Tsongk’apa, 
and the demoniacal protectors of Buddhism, the 
king- devils, varying according to the sect, e.g. 
Vajiabhairava, etc. ; Buddha himself is seldom 
earned. These images are wrapped in bits of silk 
or other cloth, leaving the face uncovered (3) 
Sacred symbols, some of the 8 lucky cmblemB, 
etc. (4) Belies of holy lamas, shreds of robes, 
hair, and nail-panngs, as fetishes. (5) (Bains of 
consecrated barley, pills, and cake fiom altars 

S Earth and small pebbles from holy sites. (7) 
cense and musk. These amulet cases are worn 
by nearly every individual in Tibet. Most com- 
monly tney aie suspended fiom the neck, often 
moie than one, and sometimes they are so laige that 
they form small breastplates. Laymen may have 
four or five strung on a sash which buckles over 
the shoulder. Smaller ones are occasionally fixed 
as an ornament on the top-knot of the hair. The 
people rest their faith implicitly on the efficacy of 
these charms, and may bo seen to fondle them 
aflectionately. The talismans are to them both 
mascots and fetishes. 

Literature —S W. Bushell, J21AS, 1880, p 436 ft ; A 
Csoraa Korosi, J RASBc ix 006 , W W Rockhill, Notes on 
the Ethnology of Tibet , Washington, 1895 , E. Schlagintweit, 
Buddhism in Tibet , Leipzig, 1863, Eng tr 1881, p 174 ff , 
L A Waddell, Lhasa and its Mysteries , London, 1004, pp 
8, 173 f , 268, 471, The Buddhism of Tibet , London, 1895, pp 
887-419, 570-572, and ‘Ancient Indian Charms, from the 
Tibetan,' itiJAI xxiv 41 L. A. WADDBLL. 

CHARMS AND AMULETS (Vedic). — 
Current English usage, i estricting 4 amulet ’ to the 
meaning of a talisman attached to the human 
body, although probably based in part on a false 
etymology (ct Pauly -Wissowa, Encyc. l 1984), is 
of service in the study of Vedic magic, because the 
use of such amulets is theie so frequent that the 
ideas connected with them must have presented 
themselves to the mind of a Vedic Hindu as a 
separate group The designation of this group 
was manly a word exactly equivalent in meaning to 
4 amulet ’ as defined above, except foi the fact that 
it is also employed m the broader sense of 4 orna- 
ment ’ Etymologically nutm is connected with 
Latin monllcy 4 necklace,’ and in the paient word 
we may see the designation of the necK-ornaments 
of the pre-histone period, which were undoubtedly 
intended for magic ratliei than for ornamental 
purposes (cf. Schiadei, llcallrx, der mdogerman. 
Altertumskundcy 1901, s v, 4 Schmuck ’) A synonym 
foi mam is piatisardy winch m the Atharvan 
literature, howevei, always designates the amulet 
that turns the spells of a sorcerei against himself, 
m accordance with its etymology, 4 going against/ 
‘counter-magic/ 

i. Sources — The use of amulets is not confined 
to the Atharva ; but, as the fullest picture of the 
Indian use of such charms is contained in the 
works of that school, it seems best to present first 
the piactices of the Atharvan priests, and after- 
wards supplement this treatment by the statements 
from othei sources. 

i. Amulets in the Atharva-Veda.— 1 The Atharva- 
Veda Samhita itself comprises a number of hymns 
which more or less avowedly betray the fact that 
they were intended to accompany opeiations in 
which amulets were the chief factor. Such are 
especially the hymns that contain invocations of 
amulets or praises of them (i. 29, h. 4, 11, iii. 5, 9, 
iv. 10, viii. 5, 7, x. 6, xix. 28, 30, 31, 33, 36, 46). 
In other cases incidental statements reveal the 
same fart (l 35 1 4 The gold which the kindly 

Dak^ayarios bound on Satanika, that do I bind on 
thee, that thou mayest have long life, lustre, 
strength, long hfe of a hundred autumns’). In 
ii 9 1 we have the invocation of a being made of 
ten trees (d<t&avrk$a), which is manifestly an 
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amulet, ii. 27 is the invocation of a plant, but the 
third stanza shows one method of its use by say- 
ing, * Indra placod thee upon his arm m order to 
overthrow the Asuras.* Other examples aie iv 9, 
v. 28, vi. 81, xi. 4. 26, xix. 26, 32, 34, 35 The 
ritual literature, in its description of the cere- 
monies at which these hymns are employed, in- 
variably bears out these indications, and pre- 
scribes, besides, similar practices in connexion 
with i. 1, 2, 3, 9, 22, 34, ii. 3, 7, 8, 9, 11, 27, in. 6, 7, 
21, 22, iv. 37, v. 1. 7, 13. 11, 23. 1, vi 4, 11, 15, 38, 
39 , 43, 72, 85, 90, 91, 101, 142, vii. 6, 43, 56, 76, 82, 
viii. 2, x. 6, xix. 27, 29, 37, 44, 45. In most of 
these cases the internal evidence of the hymns, by 
their resemblance to those of the previous classes, 
supports the ritualistic tradition. 

(a) Theory of the, efficacy of the amulet . — Upon 
this point we are but badly informed, as the ritual 
texts merely state the material of which the 
amulet is to be made, the occasion on which it is 
to be used, and the hymn with which it is to be 
fastened on ; while the hymns are much more con- 
cerned m their vague rodomontades with the 
wonders which the amulet will achieve than with 
the method by which it will effect them. The 
crudest view is perhaps that the amulet contains 
a being of supernatural power who works on 
behalf of its possessor. According to Oldenberg 
{Religion des Veda , 1894, p. 514), this view in all 
its crudeness is not found in the Veda. Nor is this 
gainsaid by the fact that the Atharvan frequently 
speaks of the amulet itself as if it were a living 
tning. So m iv. 10 7, m praising an amulet of 
pearl . * The bone of the gods turned into pearl ; 
that, animated, dwells m the waters* ; in xix 34. 1 : 
‘Thou ait an Angiras 5 (a semi-divine being) ; and 
in the same hymn it is said that the gods thrice 
begot the amulet, with which is to be compared 
the ‘god-bom* amulet of x 6. 31. In xix. 33, deva 
(god) is applied to the amulet as an epithet ; cf. 
xix. 34. 6, vi. 142 2, and note that in vm. 2. 28, an 
amulet is styled ‘ the body of Agin * In two hymns 
it is spoken of as a man, as a hero (vira): ‘This 
attacking talisman, (itself) a man, is fastened upon 
the man . . as a man it advances against sorceries 
and destioys them * (vm. 5 1-2, of. in 5 8) Note 
also that it has a thousand eyes with which it is 
invoked watchfully to destroy enemies (xix 35. 3), 
or two horns (xix. 36 2), with which it pierces 
demons. It dwells in the house like a guest, and 
its actions are compared with those of a seer 
(vin. 5 8), oi of Indra (x. 3 11, xix 28. 3). Fre- 

S uentiv it is directly invoked to accomplish the 
esiieu object, thus xix. 28 and 29 are made up of 
veises of the type: ‘O darbha-g rass, pieice my 
rivals, pierce my foemen, pierce all my enemies, 
ierco them that hate me, O amulet * — the changes 
eing rung on ‘ cut,* ‘ split,* * crush,* ‘ grind,* ‘ burn,* 
‘slay,* and other unpleasant imperatives; cf also 
n. 11. Such passages, however, must not be taken 
too seriously. In reality they are nothing hut a 
result of the readiness to see life in evoiy thing, 
combined with the Athaivan tendency to elevate 
in the most extravagant fashion the various por- 
tions of its ritualistic appaiatus (for similar 
tendencies, cf. Bloomfield, The Atharva-Veda , 
1897, p 87). 

In a soberei vein the Atharvan looks upon an 
amulet as a weapon or an instrument in the hands 
of the sorcerer, r? i, or god ; cf. i. 29 ; ii. 4. 4 ; 
iv. 10. 2, 3 ; vin. 5 3, 5, 6 ; x. 3. 2, 6. 9, 12, 13 ; 
or as an armour for its weaier, cf. vni. 5. 7, 10, 
14. In this sense may be understood the state- 
ments that it will protect on all sides (ii. 4. 2), or 
from straits or the missiles of tho gods and Asuras 
(iv. 10. 5) ; that it will heat off sorceries (vni. 5) ; 
that it will ward off or protect from various 
dangers (x. 3. 4ff.); and even the frequent state- 


ment that it will prolong life may in part belong 
to the same category. 

These metaphors, however, are the expressions 
of a more advanced stage of belief. The primitive 
idea on which the use of amulets was based is that 
all qualities can be transferred by contact — an 
undue generalization from certain familiar facts of 
experience — combined with the further principle 
of magic that the part may be substituted for the 
whole, or the symbol for the thing symbolized. 
This idea may still be seen governing the choice of 
the material of which amulets aie made (cf. below), 
and is clearly expressed in vm. 5. 11-12: ‘Thou 
art the highest of plants, as it were a bull among 
moving creatures, a tiger as it were among wild 
beasts. He in truth becomes a tiger, likewise a 
lion, and also an uprooter of enemies who wears 
this amulet.* 

The Vedic practices, however, have advanced 
beyond this simplest form of belief. This advance 
is shown in the attributing to the amulet of 
secondary effects in addition to that which, on 
the above principle, it was primarily intended to 
produce. This is due to the fact that one blessing 
frequently implies another; so, e g , an amulet that 
bestows long life must guard its wearer from 
diseases and demons, from the charms of hostile 
sorcerers, and from the attacks of human enemies, 
and thus bestow the prosperity without which long 
life would he unendurable. Another evidence is 
the complicated stiucture of some amulets (cf. 
below), due partly to the wish to secure several 
obj'ects at the same time, and partly to the effort 
to take every chance for success. Finally, and 
most important, is tho effort to reinforce by 
ceremony and spell the effect which the amulet 
was originally supposed to produce by natural 
means Every investiture with an amulet in- 
volved an elaborate religious, or at least quasi- 
religious, ceremony (cf below), and the hymns 
themselves show the same tendency by frequently 
ascribing to the amulets a supei human origin, or by 
recounting the wonderful achievements which the 
gods accomplished with them. The extreme of such 
tales may oe seen in x 6 6-22 ; but viii. 5 also 
furnishes abundant illustration ; cf. also i. 29, 35, 
n 27, in. 5, vi. 81. 3, xix. 30, 34, 35. Note also 
how the hyrnns mingle prayers to different deities 
with invocation and laudations of the amulets, or in 
some cases, e.g vn 6, 82, are apparently nothing 
but prayers. In short, we have not merely sym- 
pathetic magic, but magic in the guise of religion. 

( b ) The tying on of the amulet.-- This in itself is a 
ceremony of some elaboration. From the general 
rules (paribhdsas) of tho Kausika Sutra, 7. 15-21, 
we learn that the amulet is first steeped for three 
days in a mixture of curds and honey, an oblation 
of ghi (Cqija) is next made by the priest while 
lcciting the lequired hymn, and, while the person 
who has the cciemony performed (karayit?) stands 
behind him and touches him with blades of darbha - 
glass, the leavings of the oblation are put upon the 
amulet, and the amulet is blessed with the hymn, 
the karayit? standing as before. The finest then 
ties the amulet upon the kdrayitf (generally upon 
his neck, in one case upon his finger, while bracelets 
and earrings also serve as amulets), and gives him 
the curds and honey to eat. 

The elaborateness of tho ceremony is greatly increased, if with 
Caland we understand that the whole performance is to be 
included in that of the New and Full Moon sacrifice To this 
view a certain support is given by the precept that the steeping 
of the amulet shall begin on the thirteenth day of the half 
month, hut it. loads to doubtful consequences fit strictly 
applied), inasmuch as it is difficult to understand how the 
Uirayitr could in cases of piossing need wait for the change 
of the moon The question, however, involves other magic 
practices, and accordingly will be discussed under Maoic 

Ficquently the tying on of an amulet is hut one 
of a senes of magic ntes (cf. Kausika, 11. 19-20; 
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13. 46 ; 25. 6, 10 ; 26 16, 43 ; 27. 5, 29 ; 28 20 ; 29. 
14 ; 35. 10 ; 38 20-21 ; 39. 1 ; 43. 1, 16 ; 48 3, 24), or 
it enters into a ceremony of a more stuctly religious 
natme, c.g, at the mcdhajanana, a ceiemony to 
produce wisdom (10. 2) ; at the ndmakarcvna , naming 
of a child (58. 15) ; at the upanayana t initiation of 
a youth into the Brahmanical community (58. 8) ; 
at the wedding ceremony (76. 8) ; and at the 
mohdianti , a ceremony to avert evil portended by 
prodigies, a different amulet being prescribed in 
the 19th section of the Santikalpa for each of its 
thirty forms. 

(c) Materials employed and objects to be gained. — 
(1) The vegetable kingdom furnishes the greater 
portion of the amulets, and these produce a wide 
variety of effects. The symbolism intended often 
remains obscure, especially when, as is sometimes 
the case, it is impossible to identify the plant. 
To obtain long life are employed amulets of the 
pitaddru-tree, Finns deodora (Kau6. 58. 15; Sant. 
19), or of rice and barley (Sant. 19). For the closely 
allied wish of prosperity we find in use amulets of 
parna- wood, Butea frondosa (Kau£. 19. 22), a tree 
of peculiar sanctity, to which the myths ascribe a 
heavenly origin ; of talaJa - wood (Kau6. 19 26), an 
unknown plant which perhaps owes its auspicious 
properties simply to the assonance of its name 
with paldJa, a synonym of parna (the hymn vi. 15 
points rather to the subjection of enemies than 
to the attainment of prosperity which the ritual 
states is the purpose) ; of barley (Kau6. 19. 27) ; of 
the sraktya- tree, Clerodendrum phlommdes ; of the 
varana- tree, Cratceva Roxburghii ; and of the 
khadira-tree, Acacia catechu (19. 22). The last 
three trees are employed largely on account of 
their names, which are connected by popular ety- 
mology with the roots var, ‘ to ward off,’ and khad , 
* to chew,’ while sraktya as an epithet of an amulet 
would mean both * made from the sraktya-tYvv * 
and ‘bristling/ Victor Henry’s suggestion that 
the latter was the primary meaning, and that 
the amulet was shaped like a six-pomted star, is 
most attractive. Whether Kau6, 11. 19; 52. 20 
means an amulet made of two kjputla - berries 
(Abrus prccatomuSy Lmn.) or their weight in gold 
is doubtful ; the hymns and commentators both 
favour the latter alternative. 

Against diseases in general are employed : in 
Kaiis. 26. 37, a varana - amulet (D&rila limits the 
purpose to the cure of consumption, but both 
the hymn and Ke6ava indicate a wider scope) ; in 

28. 20, an amulet of barley ; in 26. 40, an amulet 
made of chips from ten different kinds of holy 
trees, glued together and wrapped with gold wne ; 
cf. also 13. 5, where the same amulet bestows 
lustre. More interesting are the amulets employed 
for the cure of particular diseases : in 25. 6, for the 
cure of excessive discharges, the head of a stalk of 
muhja- reed, Saccharum munja , with a stung de- 
rived, according to the commentators, from the 
same plant ; in 25. 10, for constipation or retention 
of urine, substances promoting micturition (the 
commentators cite as examples gall-nuts or 
camphor) ; in 26. 43, for the cure of hereditary 
disease, k$etnya f one sews together in the skin of 
a freshly -slain animal powder of a plant supposed 
to destroy the ksetriya , brown barley with white 
stalks, blossoms of sesame, mud, and mud from an 
ant-hill, and binds it on the patient; in 32. 13, 
three pieces of fallen bark of the virma-tree, 
Andropogon muricatus 9 form one of the amulets for 
the cure of jayanpa, syphilis (?) ; in 29. 14, the alabu- 
plant, Lagenama vulgaris , is employed against 
the poison of serpents. According to Keiava, on 

29. 20, a root of reed grass (Capparis aphylla 9 Rox- 
burgh) is employed as an amulet against worms 
in a child ; the Kau&ika itself, however, speaks 
only of an oblation of this substance. 


Against disease conceived as due to possession 
bv demons is employed, in Kau6. 27. 5, the amulet 
of splinters from ten holy trees ; m 26. 35, a barley 
amulet is employed m case of danger from (disease- 
producing) demons, curses, ortho evil eye — at least 
such is the interpretation given by the commenta- 
tors (cf. Bloomfield, p. 285) to the word mantrokta 
4 mentioned in the hymn * ; but the word ‘ barley * 
does not occur m the hymn, and the S&ntikalpa 
sees in sahasrakdnda , ‘having a thousand shoots/ 
of stanza 3 the most characteristic designation of 
the plant. Demons are slain in Kau£. 42. 23 with 
an amulet of the jangida-tree (Terminalia arjuna), 
the string of which must be of hemp ; and in 43. 1, 
with an amulet of the aralu- tree (Colosanthes 
indica) y the thread must be reddish ; in 35. 20, they 
are kept from a pregnant woman by means of 
white and yellow mustard. Sorcery is repelled in 

39. 1 with the sraktya -amulet, and in 48. 24 by a 
tfdrcA/ta-amulet, the commentators disagreeing as 
to whether this is of bone or palctia- wood. An 
amulet of the last-named wood is prescribed in 
43. 16 when a person is believed to be plagued by 
the piesonce in his house-fire of hretvydd agm 9 the 
flesh - devouring Agni of the funeral fire. For 
triumph over human enemies is ordained in 48. 3, 
Avith transparent symbolism, an amulet made from 
an a^vattha-tree (Ficus rehgiovt) that grows upon a 
khadira- tree (Acacia catechu ); for success in debate, 
the root of the pdta- plant (Clypea heimandifolia) is 
employed in 38 20. 

At the wedding ceiemony (76 8) the bridegroom 
ties on his little finger an amulet of liquorice to 
make himself agieeable to the bride ; the string 
must be coloured red with lac, and the knot made 
on the inside of the hand. An amulet of darbha - 
grass is employed in 36. 32, according to Ke6ava, 
m older to appease the wrath of a woman, and m 

40. 16 to promote virility an amulet of arka- wood 
(Calatropis gigantea) with a thread derived from 
the same tree. 

To this list of substances from the vegetable 
kingdom, the Santikalpa adds amulets of ndum- 
bara-wmMl (Ficus glomer at a), of the ajatyngi- plant 
(Odma pmnata), and perhaps of the §atdvciri-])\vj\t 
(Asjmt agus racemosus). 

(2) The animal kingdom is not nearly so well 
represented. We have already met the use of the 
skin of a freshly-slam aminnl as the covering for 
mud, and certain plants m a chaun for the cure of 
ksetriya (Kaus 26 43, wheie Caland is of tho 
opinion that the plants constitute a separate 
amulet) ; the same amulet without the plants 
serves in 32 6 to cure the poison of serpents, 
scorpions, and insects. Ksetriya is also attacked 
(27. 29) by an amulet consisting of tho horn of an 
antelope, the efhcacy of which depends upon the 
pun between visdna , ‘ horn/ and vi syati , ‘ he 
loosens.* For the cure of jaundice and related 
diseases, Kau£. 26. 16 employs an amulet made of 
the part of the hide of a red bull which was pierced 
by a peg when it was spread out for a seat, the 
dcsiro of the operator being to fasten upon the 
patient a healthy redness. Most characteristic is 
the a, mulct employed (10. 2) at the rnedhajanana 
(ceremony to produce wisdom) ; it is constructed 
with evident symbolism from the tongues of three 
birds — the parrot, a ceitain species of crow ( sdnka ), 
and a lark (k\'ia). Long life is sought (13. 1—3) 
with an amulet of ivory and elephant’s hair 
wrapped with gold wire ; or, instead (13. 4), the 
amulet may consist of hairs from the navel of a 
sndtaka , a lion, a tiger, a goat, a ram, a steer, and 
a king, all pasted together and wrapped with gold 
wire. The same purpose is effected in 58. 9 by 
means of a pearl shell. An amulet of the skin of 
a black antelope, fastened on with hairs from its 
tad, is employed in 40. 17 to promote virility, anil 
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one made from the wool of a male animal wrapped 
round pieces of Prosopis spiciyc? a and Fuusn’h- 
giosct is supposed (35. 10) to secuxo the bntli of a 
male child. There is also the possibility men- 
tioned above that the tarehha- amulet is of bone. 

(3) Objects from the mineral kingdom are only 
rarely used in their natural condition. The 
employment of mud has already been mentioned, 
as has also the possibility that the weight in 

f old of two kfsnala- berries is intended, not the 
erries themselves ; likewise the fact that gold 
wire was employed to bind various substances 
together. Apart from these instances there 
occurs only the triple amulet of Athar. Ved. 
v. 28, probably identical with the unconqueiable 
(astrta) amulet of xix. 46, consisting of three pieces 
of gold, three of silver, and three of non, em- 
ployed to obtain long life in Kau6. 58. 10, and for 
a variety of purposes in the Sftntikalpa. 

(4) Finally, tlicre may be classed together a 
number of amulets made from manufactuied 
objects, or in which the shape given to the 
material is significant. To secure victory for a 
king, the amulet is made (Kau£. 16. ‘29) from the 
felloe of a chariot wheel encased in iron, lead, 
copper, silver, or red copper, the centre of the case 
being of gold. Salvo is employed as an amulet 
(68. 8) to secure long life. A spear-point furnishes 
(31. 7) an amulet against various sharp pains 
ascribed to tho missiles of Rudra; and japan yet 
(syphilis’) is healed in 32. 11 by tying on pait of a 
lute by means of one of its strings, tho instrument 
taking the place of tho woman who played it, and 
the treatment being on homoeopathic principles 
In 23. 10 one who is about to divide an inherited 
estate ties on a bowstring as an amulet. In 35. 1 1 
a bracelet is oniployed to ensure conception, but 
whether it is put on m the usual fashion, or tied 
around the neck as amulets usually are, is not 
clear. The Santikalpa 19 employs gold earrings, 
put on in tho usual method, at the Cigncyx < anti, 

i.e. when there is danger of fire, or for one w ho 
desires all blessings. An amulet in tho shape of a 
ship ensures a safe voyage (Kau6. 52 11). The 
head of an axe, or an amulet in the shape of an 
axe, and made of paldfa-wood, iron, red copper, or 
gold is employed in 46 2-3 to restoio an unjustly 
slandered man to honour. Prosperity is seemed 
in 19. 23 by an amulet consisting of four pieces 
of khadira- wood, oaeh mode in the shape of a 
plough and put upon tho string in a peculiar 
fashion. 

2. Amulets in other branches of Vedic litera- 
ture. — In passages in w hich there is simply an allu- 
sion to a msnn> it is frequently impossible to deter- 
mine whether an amulet or an ornament, a jewel, 
is meant ; but for the peiiod in question the two 
ideas must have been at least nearly synonymous. 
So in Rig-Veda, i. 33. 8 (the only occurrence of the 
word in the Rig-Veda), Indra is said to have van- 
quished tho Dasyus ‘ adorned with golden mains? 
i.e. in spite of tho magical assistance of their 
amulets. Compare the taking away of ornaments 
or amulets from the Asuras accomplished by cer- 
tain methods of sacrificial technique m Aitareya 
Brahmana, 4. 6, and note that tho night-walking 
demons of TTiranyakesin (Gf-hya Sutras [HGS.], 2. 

3. 7), and tho demon of disease (ib. 2. 7. 2) wore 
ornaments, undoubtedly of magic power. Other 
passages that may he cited are Vajasaneyl Sarhluta, 
24. 3, 30. 7 ; Panchavnh&a Brahmana, 20. 16. 6 ; 
Satapatlia Brahmana, 12. 3. 4. 2 ; Cljhandogya 
Upani^ad, 6. 1.5; but in of Sat. Brah. 

5. 2. 4. 20, 7. 4. 1. 33, the present writer can see no 
allusion to an amulet, the word having the more 
general sense of ‘ counter-charm.* 

A clear example, however, is found in Vftj. Sarii. 
34. 50-52, the hymn for the putting on of the 


? olden ddhmyana amulet, elaborated in Athar. Ved. 

. 35, an< l recurring m Rig- Veda Khildtu, 19 128; cf, 
Vaj. Saih. 19. 80. An amulet is mentioned m the 
anubhundmaka mantrdh (Taittirlya 8uinhit&, 7. 3. 
14. 1). f At the akvamedha (horse saciiQce), K&tyft- 
yana ( &rauta Sutra , 20. 5. 16) directs that each of 
three wives of the king shall weave securely into 
the mane and tail of the horse a hundred and one 
golden amulets, which Sat. Biah. 13. 2 6. 8 inter- 
prets as symbolical of the king and the hundred 
years of life he wishes to attain. 

In the Grhya Sutras [GS ], tho practice, as was 
to he expected, is better represented, though still 
without reaching the prominence attained in the 
Atharva. Diffeiences are observable between tho 
different Sdtras, but appear to rest more upon 
different degiecs of minuteness in reporting de- 
tails, than upon actual differences in the prevalence 
of the practices. 

In the widest sense of the word the different 
parts of the costume of tho brahmavharin y espe- 
cially his gndlo and coul, mny be considered as 
amulets ; at any late they are handled in accord- 
ance w 7 ith such magic potency. The verses with 
which, in HGS. 1. 4. 2, the new garment is put on 
the pupil at his initiation, aie comparahlo m tone 
to a cnarm of the Atharvan to secure long life. 
The staff, too, must ho carefully guarded, and m 
particular no peison must bo allowed to come 
net ween it and its bearei ; and when the girdle 
is worn out a ceiemony is necessaiy before it can 
he replaced. That golden ornaments have a magic 
pow'er (an idea already alluded to) is shown by 
the formula employed at the wedding ceremony 
(Gobhila GS. [GGS ]2 2. 14; KhftdnaGS. 1 3.27 ; 
Mantra Biahmana, 1. 1. 8 ; cf. 1. 3. 8-11, ‘Aus- 
picious ornaments tins woman wears’); and by 
the direction that a woman must weai them at the 
times when she is peculiarly exposed to the atta< ks 
of demons, thus during the three nights after her 
wadding (HGS. 1. 23. 10), and after her courses 
(ib. 1. 24. 8) — times when for the samo reason 
chastity is prescribed. In line with this is the 
vs earing of gold ornaments at the slmantonnaya 
(the parting of the hair of a pregnant woman to 
secure easy c liild-lm jli), presenbed by HGS. 2. 1. 
3, and permitted by Sankmlyana GS [SGS ] 1. 22. 
17 ; and the direction, in GGS. 2. 10. 7, HGS. 1. 1. 7, 
to deck the youth w ith golden ornaments before his 
initiation, religious ceremonies being of a peculiar 
magical and ipso facto dangerous potency. Com- 
pare also the tying on id an ornament with the 
formula pi escribed in Manava GS. 1. 9. 24, as 
part of the aighya- ceremony (leception of a 
guest). 

In addition to these, there are a number of moio 
special ca'-es. At the wedding ceremony tho brule- 
gioom gives to the lnido a poicupine quill and a 
string tw isted of thice threads ; her relatives tie 
on her a led and black w r oollen or linen cord with 
three gems, and the brjdegroom mac/Ai7&a-flow T eis 
(word-symbolism) ; cf. SGS. 1. 12. 6, 8, 9 Accord- 
ing to the same Sutra (1. 22. 8-10), the father at the 
slmantonnaya ties to tho mother’s neck, with a 
string twisted from three threads, three umipe 
fruits of an udumbara- tree; cf. Pftraskaia GS ]. 
15. 6 ; GGS. 2. 7. 4, and the similar proceedings at 
the pumsavana (ceremony to secure the bntli of a 
male child), MGS. 1. 16. At (lie jgtnkarman , 
(ceremony on the bntli of a child) &GS. 1. 24. 
11-14 directs that a piece of gold be hound with a 
hemp string to the child’s right hand. There it 
remains dining the time of the mother’s impurity, 
after which it is given to (he Bialiman, or may he 
retained by (lie father. The intention is evidently 
to furnish tho child with a means of defence 
against the demons supposed to be hovering about 
the mother at that time. 
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At the samdvartana (the ceremony at the close 
of his study, when the pupil is about to leave his 
teacher’s house) various amulets are employed 
The use of earrings is clearly attested ; jewel lei y, 
gold, or an amulet made of a peiforated piece of 
sandal wood or bctdarl - wood overlaid with gold is 
used, or an amulet of this wood in conjunction 
with another amulet of gold ; ef. for details Asva- 
1 ay an a GS 3. 8 10, 21 ; SGS 3. 1. 7 ; PGS. 2 6. 
24, 26 ; HGS 1. 10. 6-11 3 , Apastambiya GS. 5. 
12. 8 ft*. ; MGS 1. 2 14. Finally, GGS. 3. 8. 6, 
directs that after the pf sat aka the saorificer ami 
his family should tie on amulets, of lac togetliei 
with all sorts of heibs; and Ap. GS. 3 9 5-7, 
has a ceremony of a highly magic llavour, m which 
a wife binds to her hands the root of a patd- 

E lant ( Cl}/ pea hemandi folia) m such a way that 
er husband cannot see it and then embraces him, 
her purpose being to make him subject to her. 
The unpublished Baudh&yana GS. is said to make 
frequent mention of amulets 

Among later texts the Adbhuta Brahmana, 2 6, 
includes in its list of portents the breaking of an 
amulet. The Sftmavulhana Brahmana also pie- 
scribes a number of amulets, and the method of 
their application is a complicated series of coie- 
monies, practically identical in all cases, which 
constitute a technique as characteristic of this 
school as the ceremonies previously described are 
of the Atharvan. The performer fasts for three 
days, selected in such a wav that the beginning of 
the ceremony itself shall fall on an auspicious clay. 
He then gathers the material required, and on the 
same day makes of it a triple amulet, brings it to 
the fire, and makes an ottering without a mantra ; 
he then lays the amulet down near the fire and 
makes a thousand, or at least one hundred, oblations 
accompanied by the singing of a specified sdman 
He then wears the amulet on his neck or head, 
and regulaily sings a specified sdman . 

The materials thus employed and the purposes 
accomplished are: bilva - wood to drive away de- 
mons (Svidh. 2. 2. 2) ; the fuel must be from a tree 
that was struck by lightning, and the butter for 
the oblations from a white cow with a calf of the 
same colour ; Andropogon aciculatus and Sarpa- 
sugandhd (‘ snake - perfume ’) to guard against 
snakes (2 3 3); white blooming Solarium to guard 
against danger from weapons (2. 3 4) ; white 
blooming Calatropis gigantea ; according to the 
sdman employed its wearer will be rich in food, 
will have food everywhere, will not die of thirst, 
will not die in water, will not have leprosy, or will 
not die of poison (2 3 5-10) ; violet-roots for suc- 
cess in debate (2 7. 12); the first udanga - branch to 
get a hundred slaves (2 8 5) ; a ring of copper, 
silver, gold, or iron, to repel sorcery; in this 
case the ring must be worn on the right hand, and 
there is no prescription of a silent offering or the 
singing of the sdman afterwards (3. 5. 7). In one 
case the proceeding is somewhat elaborated If 
the children of one’s wife die young, the amulet is 
made from the sheaths of the buds of the Firu ? 
mdica . The amulot is treated as before, but the 
wife wears it in her girdle until she (shortly) bcais 
a son, when it is put on his neck The leavings 
of the blitter of the oblations have been saved, are 
given to the child to eat, and are rubbed each day 
on all the openings of his body, the supply being 
renewed when necessary. The consequence is that 
the boy lives to be a hundred years old without 
suffering from the infirmities of old age (2. 2. 1). 

li. History of the amulet in India —The 
material collected is sufficient to show that the 
wearing of amulets, a pre-historic custom, was 
practised familiarly and without disapproval among 
the adherents of all Vedic schools. How far their 
use is brought to the front, how far it is passed 


over in silence, depend chiefly upon the character 
and purpose of a text. Works dealing with the 
ritual or the great Srauta - sacrifices naturally 
make hut laie and incidental mention of them ; 
hence to mfei from the silence of the Rig-Yeda 
that amulets wcie unknown at the tune of the 
composition of its hymns would he to shut one’s 
eyes to the one-sided nature of that collection. 
In the humbler Gj'hya - sacnlices amulets come 
more to the front, in spite of the fact that these, 
too, have lost much of their popular nature in 
coming under priestly control. Finally, as was to 
be cxpe< ted, it is in the Atharva, that great docu- 
ment of the popular side of religion, whose aim is 
to secuie the immediate fulfilment of each and 
every want, that wo find the most abundant em- 
ployment of amulets. Alieady in the hymns of 
the Athaivan we find the fundamental ideas con- 
nected v ith the amulet fully developed. Whether 
the ritual familiar to the authors of the hymns 
was identical with that known to us from the 
Kausika we cannot fully determine (cf. MAGIC). 
But at the most we have between the Atharvan 
Sarhlnta and the Kausika only new applications 
of old ideas, and perhaps an increasing complexity 
of ritual technique. It is a noteworthy fact that, 
in spite of the centuries between them, the Siinti- 
kalpa in its manipulation of amulets is upon essen- 
tially the same basis as the Kausika, thus showing 
the steadfastness of the tradition of the ritual 
when once established. 

Lttfrature — There is no connected treatment of the subject, 
but incidental mention of it is made in the works on Vedio 
religion (wh see), and especially in the works on the Atharva- 
Veda Of also Magic [Vedic]. 

G. M. Bolling. 

CHARTISM.— i. Demands of the Chartists. — 

The Chartist movement played the most important 
part in working-class annals between 1837 and 1842, 
and it did not finally leave the stage until 1848 
Political reform was the direct object of the move- 
ment, but it was social m its origin and in its ulti- 
mate aims. The National Charter, drafted by 
Francis Place fiom materials supplied by William 
Lovett, embodied in the form of a hill the demand 
of its supporters. The six main points, none of 
them novel, were • (1) adult male sufhage, (2) vote 
by ballot, (3) annual parliaments, (4) abolition of 
the property qualification for members of the House 
of Commons, (5) payment of members, and (6) equal 
electoral districts. 

2. Origin in economic conditions of the time. — 

Driving power for agitation was found in the eco- 
nomic conditions of the time, which occasioned 
among the working classes a sullen discontent with 
their Tot. Wide-spread commeicial and industrial 
depression marked the period 1837-42, in which are 
recorded two of the leanest liar vests of the century, 
and n severe financial crisis. A vast amount of 
speculation in railways, mines, canals, and joint- 
stock banks, together with an unchecked expansion 
of credit, had cbaractenzed the prosperous years 
1833-36 The bad haivest of 1837, causing a large 
export of gold in payment for imported wheat, 
combined with calls for gold from America and 
the Continent, shook the unwieldy credit super- 
structure, and precipitated a crisis which almost 
ruined the Bank of England, and forced seven ty- 
thiee joint-stock banks to stop payment. Para- 
lysis of enterprise naturally followed the crash, 
and the stagnation of business resulted in a large 
amount of unemployment. In those days antici- 
pation of demand m the ever- widening market for 
which Great Britain produced was almost impos- 
sible. Convulsive fluctuations in commerce were 
common, and, while this ebb and flow of trade 
made the lot of the worker unstable, ‘The huge 
demon of Mechanism smokes and thunders . . . 
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at every change of shape oversetting whole multi- 
tudes of workmen . . . hurling them asunder, this 
way and that ... so that the wisest no longer 
knows his whoieabout’ (Carlyle, ‘Chartism,’ in 
vol. iv. of Miscellaneous Essays, 1872 ed. p. 130). 
Adam Smith’s statement, that man ih of all kinds 
of baggage the most difficult to transpoit, and that 
labour is of all commodities the most immobile, 
was eminently true of this period. Lack of powoi 
to change not only geographical position but also 
occupation, was a root-cause of much of the suffer- 
ing of the time The quality of adaptability, upon 
which modern thinkeis lay emphasis, was rare 
Custom bound men in fetters, and hindered their 
re-absorption into new callings. Moieovei, there 
was a supreme lack of organization in the labour 
market. The Poor Law of 1834 was an added 
grievance. Underlying this Act was the principle 
of deterrence, that the position of those relieved 
should be less eligible than that of the lowest class 
of independent labourers, and that the reality of 
the distress of each applicant for relief should be 
roved by the workhouse test. * Heretical and 
amnable as a whole truth,* says Cailyle of the 

f irinciple of the new Poor Law, * it is orthodox and 
audable as a half-trnth ’ (ib. p. 121). It was too 
much to expect that the operative classes should 
realize how necessary a drastic reform had been 
Irish agricultural distress accentuated the evils of 
the time, by flooding the English casual labour 
market with men accustomed to a low standard of 
life; and a heavy coin duty, founded upon the 
obsolete maxim that ‘England should live of her 
own,’ made even bread scarce. Chartism was in 
part the expression of working-class dissatisfaction 
with these conditions 

3- Connexion between Chartism and Owenite 
Communism. — The wide-spread belief m political 
reform as a remedy for all social ills secured a large 
number of adherents foi the Charter, but Robeit 
Owen’s gospel of social regeneration was perhaps 
equally responsible for the Chartist movement 
Owen had pleached the ‘New Moral World,’ and 
had enlisted the Trade Unions and other labour 
forces of the countiy to bring it about. It was to 
have been a kind of Communism When practical 
steps were taken, however, failure succeeded failure. 
The general strike could not he earned out It was 
then generally believed that the only possible engine 
wherewith to introduce the new moral world was 
the Government. But the working classes had little 
control over the Government ; hence the demand 
for the reforms tabulated in the six points of the 
Charter to give them this control. Their thoughts 
naturally turned to political agitation after the 
Reform movement of the early ‘Thirties.’ Inter- 
mixed with the idealism of Owen’s system were 
certain economic beliefs, such as the right of the 
manual worker to the whole produce of labour, 
which was popularly expressed m the following 
lines: 

* Wa^es should form the puce of goods, 

Yea, wages should he all , 

Then we who work to make the goods 
Should justly have them all 
But if the price be made of rent, 

Tithes, taxes, profits all, 

Then we who work to make the goods 
Shall have — just none at all ' 

Geneially speaking, however, the Chartist leaders 
had no clear conception of what they wanted ulti- 
mately. Most were feeling their way to some new 
industrial organization ; they were ‘humanitarians, 
educationalists, moralists, socialists, dreamers after 
a new heaven and earth.’ 

4. Organization and tactics of the Chartists. — 
The years 1836-30 saw the formation of the Work- 
ing Men’s Association of London (in 1836), the 
Birmingham Political Union, and the Unions of 


the North. The first was moderate and educa- 
tional in its aims ; the others spent much of their 
energies in denouncing machinery and the Poor 
Law. Tn 1838, O’Connell, the Radical member, 
moved an amendment to the Address, expressing a 
desne for further political reform— a desire echoed 
by all classes who had been disappointed in 1832. 
Lord J ohn Russell’s declaration against any further 
political change, suppoited by Sir Robert Peel on 
behalf of the Opposition, brought into line the 
organizations mentioned above. A National Con- 
vention was then formed to secure the adoption 
of the measures embodied m the Charter. Charter 
Unions sprang up, especially in the North, with 
amazing rapidity. Such masses of men had never 
rallied round any cause since the days of the 
‘Grand National’ Trade Union. Among the 
leaders of the movement were Lovett, Feargus 
O’Connor, Bronterre O’Brien, Hetherington, Cob- 
bett, and Vincent. Numerous papers came into 
existence for propaganda work • Hetherington’s 
London Dispatch , tlio moral force organ, repre- 
sentative of the London Working Men’s Associa- 
tion ; O’Connor’s Northern Star , the physical force 
organ, representative of the spirit of the Northern 
Unions ; Bronterre O’Brien’s Operative ; Cobbett’s 
Champion ; and others. The method of monster 
demonstrations was used with eiiect in the great 
industrial centres, notably m Glasgow, Newcastle, 
and Manchester. Dissension among the leaders — 
eventually a continual source of weakness to the 
movement — soon broke out. The chief subject in 
dispute was the nature of the means to he employed 
for the attainment of the common object. Lo\ett, 
supported by the Working Men’s Association, was 
in favour of moral suasion only ; O’Connor, with 
the Northern Unions, was in favour of menaces 
and, if necessary, physical force. The Convention 
decided to submit the following live methods to 
the Blanch Unions for consideration • (1) a run on 
the banks for gold, (2) abstinence from all excisable 
liquors, (3) exclusive dealing, (4) arming, and (6) 
universal cessation of labour (the general strike). 
No agreement was reached ; but the repressive 
Government policy of 1839-42, seen in the long 
list of prosecutions for sedition, tended to throw 
the movement into the hands of O’Connor and the 
extremists. Violent strikes and noting fill the 
records of those three years, beginning with the 
Welsh rising in 1839, and culminating in the Lan- 
cashire and Midland strikes of 1842, which almost 
became political rebellions. 

5. Later course of the movement and its decline. 
— From 1842 Chartism steadily lost its impoitance. 
The improvement in economic conditions turned 
the working classes to objects 11101 0 directly fruit- 
ful. The Co-operative movement sprang up anew, 
and Trade Unions with limited trade programmes 
won back the allegiance of the operatives. Indus- 
tual diplomacy and associated effort, aimed at im- 
mediate piactical ends, giadually took the place of 
a class movement inspired by vague social aspira- 
tions In 1848, events in Pans seemed to icvive 
for a brief period the waning power of Chartism ; 
but the failure of the monster meeting of 10th 
April, and the exposure of exaggeration as regards 
the numbers of the Chartists and their earnestness, 
combined with lack of political talent among its 
leaders, soon brought the agitation to ail end. 
Two points only need to be noted in the years 
1842-48. The one is O’Connoi’s land bubble, or, 
under its formal title, the National Chartist Co- 
operative Land Society, founded in 1843 O’Connor, 
or the ‘ Pauper’s Bailill,’ as he called himself, ran this 
scheme in competition with the Charter as a means 
of social regeneration. His plan involved, among 
other things, placing town -bred men upon estates 
almost wholly bought with boi rowed capital, and 
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trusting to their uniform success to pay off interest 
and wipe out the debt. So futile a pioposal de- 
ceived lew, but it undermined O’Connoi's influence. 
The other ]>omt to note is the \am struggle of the 
leadeis m 1844-45 against the gi owing ascendancy 
of Cobden and Bright over working-class opinion. 

Viewed os an episode in the history of the demo- 
cracy, the Chartist movement shows an enlarge- 
ment of the social aspirations of the working 
classes, but no progress in the methods adopted to 
achieve their ends. * Made respectable by sincerity, 
devotion, and even heroism, in the rank and file/ it 
was, as it has been perhaps too severely urged, ‘dis- 
graced by the fustian of its orators and the political 
and economic quackery of its pi etent 1011 s and incom- 
petent leaders^ (Webb, History of Trade Unionism , 
1894, p. 158). 

Litkrature — Carlyle," Chartism 2 , London, 1842; William 
Lovett, l/ife and Struggles, I«ondon, 1S70 , R G. Gammage, 
Hitt of the Chartist Movement , Newcastle-on Tyne, 1894 , The 
iV orthern Star ; Hansard's Parliamentary l)ehates t 1832 ; His- 


torical Review , Oct 1889; Graham Wallas, Life of Francis 
Place t liOndon, 1898. 

S. J. Chapman and R. B. Forrester. 

CHASA (Bengali chdsh , Hindi cliCts , ‘ tillage ’). 
— The chief cultivating caste of Orissa in the 
province of Bengal, to winch, with a few emigrants 
into the Central Provinces, they are practically all 
confined. At the Census of 1901 they numbered 
870,527. They are by religion orthodox Hindus, 
but they betray their non-Aryan origin by occa- 
sionally resorting to the old rito of burying instead 
of cremating the dead ; and, to maik this lapse 
from the obsei vances of Hinduism, their Biahmana 
are not received on equal teims by castes which 
follow the same occupation, like the Khandait and 
Karan. Most of them belong to the Vaisnava 
sect. 

Litbraturh. — R isley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal , 1 891, 1 192 f. 

W. Crooke. 

CHASIDIM. — See HasidjEANS. 
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Introductory (A. E. Crawley), p. 474. 

Babylonian. — See ‘Semitic ’ 

Buddhist (T. W. Rhys Davids), p. 490. 

Chinese (W. G. Walstie), p. 490. 

Christian (A. J. Maclean), p. 491. 

Egyptian. — See ‘Semitic.’ 

Greek (I. F. Burns), p. 494. 

CHASTITY (Introductory). — It is only within 
recent years — practically the last forty— that scien- 
tific attention has been brought to bear upon the 
subject of the nature and evolution of the sexual 
impulse in man. McLennan’s study of Primitive 
Marriage (1865) marked an epoch in anthropo- 
logical research, and the step then taken was the 
first indirect move towards a psychology of sex. 
Darwin’s study of sexual selection directed atten- 
tion to the biological aspects of the subject. Many 
converging lines of an thiopological study have since 
made conti ibution ; m particular, the close inquiry 
into the origin and evolution of the institution of 
marriage. Direct attacks upon the problem soon 
began. Psychologists and clinical students have 
made earenil investigations into the phenomena 
of normal and abnormal sexual life among the 
civilized populations of the present day. Investiga- 
tions have also been carried on among some of the 
uncivilized races still available for study. The 
result, considering the natural difhculties of the 
subject and the short space of time since investiga- 
tion began, is remarkable. Though we are still 
far from definite knowledge on many points of 
importance, and though practical application of 
what is known is as yet impossible, we have 
reached a fanly clear understanding of some 
main aspects, and are able to formulate some 
probable principles. 

The close connexion of the subject of sex with 
religion, both m social evolution and in individual 
psychology, renders the study of chastity an ex- 
tremely important chapter m the past and future 
sociology of the race. Such an investigation 
brings us down to the biological foundations of 
individual and social life and morality. Roughly 
speaking, the sexual impulse is a psychical over- 
growth from the nutritive, corresponding to it as 
physiological reproduction corresponds to physio- 
logical nutrition. Chastity, both as practice and 
as principle, is a biological and psychological 
moment, m phylogeny and ontogeny, of profound 
significance. In older to appreciate that signifi- 
cance in connexion with the evolution of religion, 
it is necessary (1) to investigate the various causes 


Hebrew. — See ‘Semitic/ 

J ewish. — See ‘ Semitic/ 

Muslim (Th. W. Juynroll), p. 495. 

Roman (J. B. Carter), p. 496. 

Semitic (T G. Pinches), p. 497. 

Slavic (O Schrader), p. 501. 

Teutonic (O Schrader), p. 499. 

and conditions— biological, economic, and psycho- 
logical— which have produced, generally, what is 
known as sexual morality, and, in particular, have 
elevated the regulation or control of the more or 
less reflex action of the reproductive centres into a 
religious virtue, a social ideal, and an individual 
duty ; and (2) to trace the distribution of the 
habit of chastity, and the liistoiical curve of 
its development, of course without prejudice to the 
question whether this or that opinion which has 
been held is physiologically sound. 

The roots of civilized popular opinion, of theo- 
logical, ethical, and ecclesiastical enactment, upon 
the questions of sexual life and habit are deep in 
primitive soil. But the popular and theological 
ideas which spring from tins have been moulded 
by external conditions, continually, but slowly, 
changing with the evolution of society. At the 
same time there has been a decided evolution of 
the sexual impulse itself. 

We merely note, without discussing, the connexion between 
the religious and the sexual impulse. This does not appear till 
puberty. Both impulses may he regarded as psychic ‘irradia- 
tions,’ which in adoles* ence tend to merge into one another, 
and to be confused Bub thero seems to l>e no reason for re- 
garding the religious impulse of adolescence as a specialization 
of the sexual. 1 We know little al>out the religious impulse of 
primitive man ; probably it was as slightly developed as the 
other. 

That the sexual impulse is relatively weak among 
savages, as compared with civilized peoples, is 
proved by the difficulty often shown in attaining 
sexual excitement — a difficulty which frequently 
has to be overcome by the indirect erethism of 
satumalian proceedings ; it is proved also by the 
savage’s relative lack of jealousy, which is corre- 
lated with the excessive system of checks upon 
intercourse, which generally prevails ; and, lastly, 
by the undeveloped condition of the organs them- 
selves. 2 

Havelock Ellis, who has brought out the point, notes that, 
while ‘among the higher races in India the sexual instinct is 
very developed, and sexual intercourse has been cultivated as 
an art, perhaps more elaborately than anywhere else— here, 
however, we are far removed from primitive conditions — 


1 Starbiuk, Psychology of Religion, 1809, p 401 ff ; Vallon and 
Marie, m A rchives do Neurologie , n. ill. [1897] 184 f. 

2 Floss- Bartels, Das Weibi, 1902, 1. 212 ff. 
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farther to the east, as among the Cambodians, strict chastity 
seems to prevail , and if we cross the Himalayas to the north, 
we find ourselves among wild people to whom sexual licence is 
unknown * 

Even the negross is by no means very amorous. ‘She is 
rather cold, and indifferent to tho refinements of love ’ i The 
notion that tho negro race is peculiarly prone to sexual indulg- 
ence seems to be duo partly to the expansive temperament of 
the race, and to the sexual character of many festivals -a fact 
which indicates the need of aitiflcial excitement Of the 
Malaysian races careful investigation has shown that the sexual 
impulse is ‘ only developed to a slight extent , they are not 
sensual. . . . The women also are not ardent * 2 Sexual desire 
is said to be very moderato among the Andamanese A high 
authority states that the North American race 1 is less salacious 
than either the negro or white race.* * Several of the virtues, 
and among them chastity, were more faithfully practised by 
the Indian race before the invasion from the East than these 
same virtues are practised by the white race of the present 
day.** Another high authority, L H Morgan, had previously 
come to the same conclusion. 

Such facts point to a relatively low development 
of nervous energy in the sexual centres — a condi- 
tion correlated with the hardships of existence and 
the difficulty of obtaining food of good quality and 
regularly supplied. It may be coniectured that 
the establishment of cereal agriculture marked 
an upward step. In the struggle fot existence a 
strong and well-developed sexual instinct has 
obviously an important suivival value, and the 
higher races are undoubtedly to be credited with 
its possession. 

The history of chastity is concerned with the 
various changes that occur between these two 
stages: of savage ltfe where the sexual impulse 
is nut slightly developed, and of high culture 
where it is relatively strong The savage may 
be said to possess a ‘ natural chastity,’ but this 
is not to bo denied to the normal civilized man 
In both cases there is the same physiological law 
of rhythm. The facts of this rhythm are paiallel 
with that of nutrition ; satisfaction is followed by 
a reaction during which the impulse and its organs, 
as it were, enjoy rest and recuperation ; gradually 
the secretions are built up again, until at the top 
of the curve detumeseence follows like an explosion 
of gathered forces Moll and Havelock Ellis have 
worked out the mechanism of the sexual impulse 
into a process of tumescence and detumeseence. 
Natural chastity is the psychical concomitant of 
the detumescont penod , its first moment is the 
strong reaction which follows the explosion. This 
is the basis of proverbs such as omne animal post 
coitum tn$te f and should be the starting-point of 
all investigations into the psychology of sexual 
asceticism. In its various Bnadcs of meaning the 
virtue of chastity, whether it be that of the faithful 
wife, or the virginity of the immature or of the 
unman ied, or the temporary continence of warnor 
or medicme-man, or the more permanent attempts 
(sometimes becoming perversions) of piiest.ly sub- 
jects — m all these applications its origin is the 
same, though cloaked and shrouded by vaiymg 
conditions of life and culture, and by the shadow s 
of superstition and mythological ethics. 

Thus, when applied to the nonnal uncontann- 
nated savage, such statements as that this tube 
is licentious, and that is chaste, are meaningless 
unless we know the details, and, in particular, 
the external conditions. The old travellers’ tales 
of savage lust and licentiousness are as far from 
the truth as philosophical encomiums of savage 
morality and paradisaical innocence. Other things 
being equal, tho savage regards the satisfaction of 
the sexual instinct exactly as he regards the satis- 
faction of hunger and thirst . 4 The only control, 
apart from artificial laws and customs, is physio- 
logical, and this he unconsciously obeys. Conse- 

1 Havelock Ellis, Stud ten tn the Psychology of Sex, 1897-1900, 
ill. 218 f. 

* H. V. Stevens, ZR iv 180 f , quoted by Ellis, l c 

* A B. Holder, Amcr. Joum of Obstetrics, xxvi 1, quoted by 

Ellis. 

4 Sea Riedel, De sluik - en kroeshange Rasscn , 1886, passim. 


quently, there is nothing ‘vicious* about his* 
sexual habits. If lie has no ideal of chastity, 
neithoi has ho any perveision to unehastity. Tho 
terms as yet have no application in his life. 

* It is not difficult to account for tho belief, uidoly spread 
during the nineteenth centuij, m the unhridkd licentiousness 
of savages In the first plate, the doc trine of evolution in- 
evitably created a prejudice in favour of mu h a view It was 
assumed that modesty, chastity, and restiaint were the fine 
and ultimate flowers of moral development , therefore at the 
beginnings of civilization we must needs expect to find the 
opposite of these things Apait, however, from any mere 
prejudice of this kind, a superficial observation of thi actual 
facts necessarily led to much misunderstanding Just as the 
nakedness of many savage peoples led to the belief that they 
were lacking m modesty . so the absem e of our European 
rules of sexual behaviour among savages led to the conclusion 
that they were abandoned to debauc hery The wide-spread 
custom of lending the wife under certain circumstances wag 
especially regarded as indicating gross licentiousness. More- 
over, even when intercourse was found to be free before mar- 
riage, scarcely any investigator sought to ascertain what 
amount of sexual intercourse this freedom involved. . . 
Again, it often happened that no clear distinction was made 
between peoples contaminated by association with civilization, 
and peoples not so contaminated For instance, when pro- 
stitution is attributed to a savage people, we must almost 
invariably suppose either that a mistake has been made, or that 
the people in question have been degraded by intercourse with 
white peoples, for among unspoilt savages no custom that 
can properly be called prostitution prevails ... It has been 
seriously maintained that the chastity of savages, so far as it 
exiHts at all, is due to European civilization. . . . There is 
ample evidence from various parts of the world to show that 
this is by no means the rule And, indeed, it may be said — 
with no disregard of the energy and sincerity of missionary 
efforts— that it could not be so. A new system of beliefs and 
practices, however excellent it may be m itself, can never pos- 
sess the same stringent and unquestionable force as the system 
in which an individual and his ancestors have always lived, and 
which they have never doubted the validity of . . This 
dangerously unsettling process has been applied by missionaries 
on a wholesale scalo to races vvhuh in some respects are often 
little more than children When, therefore, we are considering 
tho chastity of savages, we must not take into account tho^e 
peoples which have l>een brought into close contact with 
Europeans >l 

Westermarck collected evidence (on which Ellis 
founds m the above summary) to show that ‘the 
wantonness of savages’ is often due to contact 
with Europeans ; for instance, among the Eskimos, 
Indians of California, British Columbia, Vancouver 
and Queen Charlotte Islands, in Patagonia, Sand- 
wich Islands, Ponap<S Tana, Samoa, Tahiti, Aus- 
tralia, and Madagascar 2 He also concludes that 
‘ lriegular connexions between the sexes have on 
the whole exhibited a tendency to inciease along 
with the progress of civilization .’ 3 The analogy 
of domestic animals beais this out 
‘In our domestic animals generallj, which live under what 
maybe called civilized conditions, the sexual svstem and the 
sexual needs are more developed than in the wild species most 
closely related to them.* 4 ‘The organs which in the feral state 
are continually exercised in a severe struggle for existence, do 
not under domestication compete so clo^cl> with one another 
for the less needed nutriment Hence orgins, like the repro- 
ductive glands, whuh are not so directlv implicated m self- 
preservation, are able to avail themselves of more food *3 

Heape suggests that the gieat reproductive power and sexual 
proclivities of rats and mice are ‘due to the advantages denved 
from their intimate relations with tho luxuries of < lvili/ation 
He also concludes that 4 it would seem highly probable that the 
reproductive power of man has increased with civilization, 
precisely as it may he increased in the lower animals by 
domestication ; that the effect of a regular supply of good 
food, together with all the other stimulating factors available 
and exercised in modern civilized communities, has resulted in 
such great activity of the generative organs, and so great an 
increase in the supply of the reproductive elements, that con- 
ception in the healthy human female may be said to be possible 
almost at any time during the reproductive period *® 

Soxual periodicity forms a mituial foundation 
for the development, by emphasis, of the resting 
period into an absolute abstinence and of the 
functional into an oigiastic explosion This em- 
phasized rhythm is analogous to the phenomena of 
rut. ‘We are almost compelled,’ says Wester - 
marck, ‘ to assume that tho pairing time of our 
I H Ellis, op cit 207 ff. 

* Westermarck, Uist of Rum Mm r •*, 1901, p. 60 ff. 

3 lb 09 f 4 Fills, ttp nt 220. 

3 Adlerz, Biolog Centralhlatt , iv (Put*) 

6 W. Ileape, ‘ The Sexual Season of Mammals,* in Quart . 
Joum. of Microscopical Science , xliv. (1000) 12, 39. 
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earliest human or semi-human ancestors was re- 
stricted to a certain season of the year / 1 The 
Indians of California ‘ have their rutting seasons 
as rcgulaily as have the deer, the elk, the antelope, 
or any other animals / 2 Westermarck concludes 
that the fact of ‘ the sexual instinct increasing at 
the end of spring, or rather at the beginning of 
summer/ was not due either to abundance or lack 
of food, or to an increase of the sun’s heat, and 
must therefore be regarded as a survival factor, 
the result of natural selection . 8 Saturnalia and 
orgiastic festivals, which form so conspicuous a 
feature of savage life, are not to be considered 
survivals of a primitive pairing season. Survivals 
of this kind must involve physiological necessity. 
They coincide with periods of plenty, and are, in 
their lowest terms, expressions of the natural im- 
pulse towards merry-making and nervous ebullition 
generally. In the circumstances the 4 primitive 
burst ’ is inevitably an occasion for a general ex- 
plosion of the sexual centres. Thus we have a 
cultural, as well as a physiological, rhythm of 
periodicity. The difficulty experienced by the 
savage in attaining tumescence, except under 
specially stimulating circumstances, is overcome by 
these so-called orgies, which also frequently have 
the secondary (ana, often, the primary) intention 
of magical processes for the promotion of the fer- 
tility of the ci ops. The Marquesans are instanced 
by Foley to show the difficulty of erethism except 
at special seasons 4 * * — a case which is typical of the 
savage generally. The manifestations of the im- 
pulse, when they do appear, are excessive, just as 
the irradiation during the rest of the function is 
deficient. 

1 It is largely the occurrence of these violent occasional out- 
bursts of the sexual instinct — during which the organic impulse 
to tumescence becomes so powerful that external stimuli are no 
longer necessary— that has led to the belief in the peculiar 
strength of the impulse in savages.' 8 

Man’s later development owes as much to these 
bursts ’ as to the periods of natural chastity ; the 
one process was exercise of the function, with all 
its psychical ramifications, the other was control. 
The service rendered by artificial chastity to 
civilization is to strengthen the function by self- 
control ; this is the biological view of the matter, 
the premiss being that high development of such a 
function is of the greatest survival value 

The way m which custom, variously originating, 
comes across the natural sexual life, may be illus- 
trated by sketching the latter where it still occurs. 
This, with not more than two exceptions, which 
themselves are not absolute, is found only among 
the unmarried. It is not universal oven in this 
secluded sphere — a fact which shows that mama^e- 
law soon extends its range to the ante-nuptial 
period 

In British Central Africa, ‘before a girl is become a woman 
(that is to aay, before she is able to conceive) it is a matter of 
absolute indifference what she does, and scarcely any girl 
remains a virgin after about five years of age ’0 Among the 
Congo tribes sexual indulgence in children is not cheeked 7 
No disgrace is attached by Kafirs to intercourse by the un- 
mar riea.t* In the Marshall Islands intercourse is free until 
marriage. 2 Maori girls * as a general rule had great licence m 
the way of lovers I don’t think the joung woman knew when 
she was a virgin, for she had love-affairs with the boys from her 
cradle. . . . When she married it became very different , she was 
then tapu to her husband ’1° Boys and girls among the Oheremiss 
have complete freedom of intercourse 11 In Indonesia this 
freedom is very marked, and begins at the earliest age possible 
before puberty.* 2 Among the Nagas ‘chastity begins with 


1 Westermarck, op cit 28. 

2 Johnston, m Schoolcraft, iv. 224 ; 8. Powers, Tribes of Cab - 

forma , 1877, p. 206. 

a Op, ext, 86. BSAP, Nov 6, 1879 ® Ellis, op cit 213 

• Johnston, British Central Africa , 1807, p. 405 

7 Torday and Joyce, JAI xxxvi 286 ff 

** Maclean, Compendium of Kafir Laws, 1838, p. 68. 

» ZVRWxiv. 416ff 

10 Tregear, J Al xix 101 ff. 

Jl Smirnov, Les Populati/ms finnoises, 1898, p 887. 

l* Riedel, pp 41, 67, 870, ana passim 


marriage/ 1 Other cases are the Philippines and the Hovas 2 
The Yakuts see nothing wronjj in such licence, provided that 
no one suffers material Toss by it a 

This, of couise, is the point of oiigin for customs 
of repression leading to chastity; three types of 
this aro more or less universal, viz. loss of vnginity 
in purchasable daughters, infringement of the hus- 
band’s proprietary rights in a wife, and the ‘ injury*’ 
more or less mysterious, m its origin and content, 
resulting from intercourse between members of the 
same family-circle — mother and son, brother and 
sister. Before passing to the habits of chastity 
imposed in these and related circumstances, it is 
worth remark that among people like the Indo- 
nesians, where free intercourse is allowed to children 
before conception is possible, masturbation, so 

revalent in moralized civilization, is conspicuous 

y its absence. 

Chastity after puberty hut before marriage is, 
on the whole, more prevalent in the lower races 
than in modern civilization, for reasons which we 
shall shortly discuss. But chastity (if the term be 
applicable to immaturity) before puberty, and there- 
fore before conception is possible, seems to he practi- 
cally unknown among savage and barbarian peoples, 
except where infant betrothal and marriage have 
been introduced. Intercourse at this age, possible 
as it is, and biologically natuial, is apparently 
regarded as innocent ‘ play ’ of the sexual in- 
stinct 

Thus, among the Valave of Madagascar, children have inter- 
course utai ery early a^o, and their parents encourage this and 
take a pleasure in watching them 4 Such precocious connexion 
has been noted among the Indonesians, the Maoris, and the 
Bahuana of the Congo 5 it i8 said that among the first named 
it is not uncommon for brothers and sisters to nave intercourse 
at five or six years of age.® In New Caledonia girls lose their 
virginitv m playing about at a very early age. 7 In certain 
South Australian tribes it is said that girls are accustomed to 
intercourse from their eighth year 8 On Talmit, one of the 
Marshall Islands, the practice begins 1 with the first stirrings of 
nature before menstruation ' » Similar accounts are given of the 
Nubians, Masai, and Nandi, 10 and of British Central Africa 
generally. ‘There is scarce a girl who remains a virgin after 
about five years of age *11 Mucn the same is the case with the 
Basutos and Baronga, the Bambala, the tribes of the Lower 
Congo, and the Mande of Bonduku 12 

Sexual control, exerted by the society, com- 
mences with the establishment of puberty. Here 
a difficulty presents itself. Why was such control 
ever instituted ? It could not have originated from 
any notion of the haimfulness of exercising the 
sexual function when near or at its complete de- 
velopment, for experience of this kind is incon- 
ceivable in a primitive state of society, and super- 
stitions on the subject are necessarily results, not 
originally causes, of such control. It might be 
supposed that, the possibility of conception being 
now introduced, it was necessary to make rules foi 
adolescents so as to prevent promiscuous births. 
But there is strong evidence to the effect that, when 
such rules weie instituted, the knowledge that 
sexual intei course is necessary for conception had 
not been attained. The Cential Australians, who 
have such rules, do not connect the phenomena of 
intercourse and pregnancy. Nor can we eliminate 
from their original institution the sexual point of 
view. To some extent they are concerned with the 
‘making’ of youn^ men and their admission to the 
ranks of the adult, but sexual matui lty is the 
mark and sign of this elevation. Another aspect 

1 Revue Colon Internal v. 491, 

2 De Morga, Philippine Islands , etc , fcr. 1868, p 803 ; Sibree, 
JAI ix 43 

3 Sumner, JAI xxxi 90 

4 Sibree, JAI ix 39 , Floss, op cit i 301. 

0 JA I xxxvi. 286 ff ® Floss, l c 

7 lb, i 309 * lb i 392 

0 Kohler. ZVR W xiv 417 (quoted by Hartland, Pi im Pater • 
mtu y 1909, li 262) 

10 Ploss, op cit i. 399, Bagge, JAI xxxiv. 169: Johnston, 
Uganda , 1002, ii 824 , Hollis, (Masai, 1905, p xvi, Nandi, 1909, 
pp 16, 68 

11 Johnston, Brit Cent. Africa , 408 (quoted by Hartland) 

12 Hartland, li 267 ff. 
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of these initiatory rites is education, including 
education in sexual matters. The fact that this 
is more complete and efficient m savage than m 
civilized societies does not necessarily involve the 
assumption that education was the primary object, 
any more than it involves degeneracy in the 
educational ideals of to-day. Yet we cannot doubt 
that the instinct, strongly developed in the savage 
parent, for the nurture of the young, which is the 
natural complement of the long childhood of the 
human individual, was soon extended even to this 
kind of instruction. 

The possibility remains that the control over the 
sexual life of the pubescent youth of the community 
originated directly from the adult men, who wished 
to safeguard their own privileges as ‘ husbands . * 
A considerable portion of the moral law has had a 
similar origin in adult privilege, and not a few of 
the moral emotions and habits, such as unselfish- 
ness, have been learnt m the same way. The 
balance of evidence is against the view that the 
ongmal or primitive marital state was promiscuity 
The suggestion we have made coincides with such 
evidence. It also involves the assumption — a 
priori probable — that, at the remote period of the 
institution of this control, sexual capacity was 
coincident with the establishment of puberty. 
Biologically this was to be expected. Accordingly 
we must conclude that sexual intercourse before 
puberty was originally a physical impossibility 
Precocious intercourse must then be ascribed to a 
development of the reproductive function due to 
improved conditions of life. In this connexion it is 
a significant fact that the Australian evidence as 
to premature coition is very doubtful, and applies 
only to the Southern tribes, which have been 
longest in contact with Europeans. Of its occur- 
rence in the more isolated tribes there is no 
mention Lastly, there is reason to suppose that 
the Australians lepresent a lower culture than the 
peoples, cited above, among whom it is prevalent. 

1 A 8 regards savage and baibarous races of men, among whom 
the relations of the sexes under normal conditions take the form 
of marnage, nearly every individual strives to get married as 
soon sis he or she reaches the age of puberty * 1 * 

This statement of Westermarck may be recoived 
as embodying a general lule, with the proviso that 
the older males regulate the ‘ striving/ and that 
this ‘ striving * is usually confined to the male sex 
Normally it is difficult for a young male to get 
married at once, and when he does succeed his 
first bride is rarely a young female The old men 
exercise a monopoly in the matter of youthful 
budes. That puberty is oiigmally regaided as the 
commencement of sexual capacity, as such, and at 
first without any idea of its being the commence- 
ment in the female of the child-bearing state, is 
shown by cases wheie the later development 
of precocious capacity is eithei ignored or for- 
bidaen. Observation would soon prove that child- 
bearing could not occur befoie maturity. Thus 
we find rules established to reinforce the original 
coincidence of puberty and capacity 

In the Ptilew Islands sexual intercom sc seems to he forbidden 
to girls until after the first menstruation 3 a similar rule is 
found in Cambodia 8 The Australian evidence seems to show 
that pre-pubert&l intercourse did not exist 4 The ceremonial 
perforation of the hymen common among the Central tribes is 
clearly a pieparation for the sexual functions Circumcision 
no doubt has a similar origin Where the numerical pro- 
portions of the sexes are balanced, as amonjf the Central Aus- 
tralians, such preparation of the female is coincident with 
allotment as a wife It is thus both a puberty and a marriage 
ceremony. The general facts of puberty-customs show an 
artificial emphasizing of the sexual rhythm of rest and ex- 
plosion. The Australian or South African boy during his 
initiation is, it goes without saying, chaste both by compulsion 
and by choice So is it with gnls But the educative factor 


1 Westermarck, op cit 134. 

3 Senfffc, quoted by ITartland, op cit n 177. 

3 Aymonier, Cochmchmc fiaw;ai8e % vi [1880] 193 

4 Howitt, Native Tribcb , 1901, p 260 f 


comes in at the end of the initiation, to coincide with the 
natural result of the period of rest of function Immediately 
after circumcision a Gerameso boy must have intercourse with 
a girl l In certain Central African tribes both bojs and girls 
after initiation must as soon as possible have intercourse, the 
belief being that, if they do not, they will die. 3 Narnnyerl 
boys after the preliminary rites had complete licence 8 After 
the seclusion of a Kafir girl at puberty Bhe is allowed to co- 
habit with any one during the festivities which follow , Kafir 
boys after being circumcised may have connexion with any 
unmarried females they can persuade 4 Similar practices are 
found on the Senegal and Congo.® As for theoretical educa- 
tion, Swahili girls at puberty are instructed in sexual know- 
ledge , Apache girls in the duties of marriod life 6 In Hal- 
manera, boys are brought into a large shed in which are two 
tables, one for the men and one for the women, who must be 
separated while eating An old man now rubs a piece of wood, 
which makes water red, into a vessel of water, imitating by his 
movements the act of coitus This pantomime is gone tnrough 
for each boy, whoso name is called out by the omciator. The 
red water represents the blood which results from the per- 
foration of the hymen Then the faces and bodies of the boys 
are smeared with the red water, after which they go into the 
woods, and are supposed to promote their health by taking 
the sun.7 In Ceram theory and practice are combined thus . 
the old woman who instructs the girls takeB a leaf, which she 
solemnly perforates with her finger, by way of representing the 
perforation of the hymen After the ceremony, the girl has 
full liberty of intercourse with men , in some villages the old 
men take the privilege to themselves 8 It is important to 
observe that such intercourse is, as among Africans and Aus- 
tralians, a duty, rather than a privilege, of the newly initiated 

We now pass to a consideration of the preva- 
lence and origin of post-pubeital and pre-nuptial 
chastity Numerical and economic conditions 
necessarily render this interval between puberty 
and marriage the rule rather than the exception. 
Even where such conditions need not he regarded 
as imperative, the monopolizing instincts of the 
older men impose difficulties on immediate mar- 
riage. This may he regarded as the ultimate 
social or artificial reason both for the postpone- 
ment of marriage and for the concomitant imposi- 
tion of chastity during the interval 

In this connexion the theory of J. J. Atkinson 
may he cited. He suggests that the first step 
towards the regulation of the intercourse of the 
sexes, and theiefore of marriage, was due to the 
jealousy of the old male, who was the autocrat of 
the small family group m some anthropoid genus. 
In ordei to secure his rights over all the females 
of the group, including his daughters, he expelled 
his sons when they arrived at puberty. Hence 
the law against incest between brothers and 
sisters, motheis and sons The suggestion has the 
advantage of tracing to one common origin the 
inception of the family, of marriage-legislation, 
and of sexual morality generally The prohibition 
of such unions, though a limitation of sexual free- 
dom, hardly, however, comes under the category 
of chastity. Yet the origin of the law against 
incest is m some way, oi at some stage, closely 
connected, as will he seen later, mth general 
limitations of sexual fieedorn One difficulty 
about this connexion, as also about Atkinson.s 
i hypothesis, is this — If the ‘primal law* forbid - 
ding mtercoui.se between In others and sisters was 
lnspned by propnetaiy or sexual jealousy on the 
pal t of the paterfamilias, why is it that m savage 
laces, as we know them, adultery with a wife or 
allotted woman, when condemned, is condemned 
as an offence against property rathei than as 
against morality or religion, while incest excites 
religious horror as a mesumptuous infraction of a 
supernaturally inoial fiat’ Tins, for instance, is 
the case in Fiji, where the distinction is well 
marked. The mcie fact of the greater antiquity 

1 Riedel, op cit 139 

3 D Macdonald, Afncana, 1882, i 12C 

3 Howitt, J Al xii 37 
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of this prohibition cannot be brought fonvard in 
explanation, as it implies the equal antiquity of a 

i ’ealous protection of the original wife or wives, 
f we supposed that the patriarch was in the habit 
of casting oil an old wife as soon as he had an 
adult daughtei, the supposition goes too far ; this 
kind of luxurious axonal habit is not safely to be 
ascribed to savages, much less to a somi-nuiuan 
species. Nor, though there are some indications 
of a prolonged survival of the habit of father- 
daughter incest, can we ascribe the religious in- 
tensity of the law against brother-sister incest 
entirely to such ferocity of the instinct for a 
youthful bride, not to mention any instinct for 
niial intercourse, without fuithei evidence of tlieir 
existence, pievalenee, and stiength. 

Atkinson’s hypothesis, however, haidly over- 
stat * the control which may be exercised m early 
communities by the old over the young. The 
superimposing of various emotional reactions from 
such control w ill concern us later. Here we may 
illustrate the way in which pie-nuptial chastity 
shows itself as a social fact, or rathei desideiatum. 

The Bexual morality of joath among the Tasmanians was of 
a high standard ‘The young men and lads moved eaily from 
the camp in the morning so as not to interfere with female 
movements in rising Unmarried men never wandered in the 
bush with women , if meeting a party of the other sex, native 
politeness required that they turned and went another way '! 
In Australia we find that among the Lower Darling natives, 

* laws were strict, especially those regarding young men and 
young women It was almost death to a young lad or man 
who nad sexual intercourse till married ’ 1 2 * The laws of New 
South Wales were also strict: ‘no conversation is allowed 
between the single men and the girls or the married women 
. . Infractions of these and other laws were visited either by 
punishment by any aggrieved member of the tribe, or by the 
delinquent having to purge himself of his cume by standing up 
protected simply b\ his shield or a waddy, while five or six 
warriors threw from a comparatively short distance several 
spears at him *# In Western Victoria ‘ illegitimacy is rare, and 
is looked upon with such abhorrence that the mother is alwav s 
severely beaten by her relatives, and sometimes put to death 
and burned The father of the child is also punished 

with the greatest seventy, and occasionally killed ’ 4 In the 
Central tribes no man may go near the erlukwirra (women’s 
camp), and no woman may approach the ungun) a (men’s camp) *> 
In Nias both seducer and seduced were put to death 8 * 
Among certaui of the Sea Dayaks an unmarried girl with child 
was ‘ offensive to the superior poweis ’ The guilty lovers were 
fined 7 Pre-nuptial intercourse was forbidden by the Hill 
Dayaks 8 In some parts of the Philippines chastity was 
honoured, 4 not only among the women but also among the 
young girls, and is prot-ected by very severe laws ’9 New 
Guinea girls are chaste 10 In Melanesia 4 there was by no 
means that insensibility in regard to female virtue with which 
the natives are so commonly charged ’ 11 In Fiji boys were not 
allowed to approach women until they were eighteen years of 
age 72 In Samoa chiefs* daughters at least prided themselves 
on their cha^titv, while intercourse with men of their own 
people was forbidden to ordinary girls 18 The women of the 
1 X)} alty Island Uea were ‘strictly chaste before marriage, and 
faithful wives afterwards * 14 * Among the Leh tas of Burma the 
unmarried of each sex sleep in separate dormitories, and, 4 when 
they may have occasion to pass each other, avert their gaze, so 
that they may not see each other’s faces.’ 18 In Cambodia girls 
are carefully secluded , 4 the stringency of custom prevents the 
intercourse of the young Accordingly the rdle of village Don 
Juan is scarcely possible* 18 The humble Veddas of Cejlon 
and the Andaman Islanders valued chastity In the unmarried 
woman 17 The Bodos and Dhimals of India value chastity in 
married and unmarried men and women alike is Both Circas- 
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Ethnographie der Philipjnnen, 1882, p 27 
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14 Erskine, p 341 16 pytche, Burma, 1878, 1 . 343 

18 Aymomer. 191, 198 

17 Nevill, in Taprobaman, 1 178 , JAI xii. 844. 

18 Hodgson, Miscellaneous Essays , 1880, i. 128. 


slans and South Slavonians sold or punished severely erring 
daughters Among the latter the girl’s father had the right of 
slajdng the seducer 1 The seducer among the Tungus was 
forced to purchase the girl or to submit to corporal ohastise- 
ment 2 The Turks of Central Asia have been said to be ignor- 
ant of fallen virtue in their unmarried girls. 8 The Thhnkets 
make the seducer pay the girl’s parents a neavy compensation. 4 
Among the Aleuts ‘ unmarried females who gave birth to ille- 
gitimate children were to be killed for shame, and hidden.’ 8 
Egede reported : 4 During fifteen years that I lived in Green- 
land I diu not hear of more than two or three young women 
who were gotten with child unmarried ; because it is reckoned 
the greatest of infamies * 8 The women of the Mandans, Nez 
Perces, and Apaches are said to have been remarkably chaste, 
and seduction was regarded with reprobation 7 Similar ac- 
counts have been reoeived of the Paraguay, Patagonian, British 
Columbia, Vancouver, and Queen Charlotte Indians 8 

West African tribes punish seduction ® Among the Kafirs 
the father of a girl seduced may demand payment If she be- 
comes pregnant ; seduction alone involves a heavy fine among 
the Gaikas 10 Chastity of girls and to some extent of boys was 
highly regarded by the Basutos and the Bakwains. 11 The 
Baziba are reported to pumsh pre-nuptial amours, if a child 
is born, by flinging the man and the woman into Lake Victoria. 12 
The Bakoki banished the ernng woman from homo, and fined her 
seducer 18 The Bem-Araer and Marea put him to death, together 
with the woman and her child 14 The Bem-Mzab impose upon 
the man banishment and a fine 18 The punishment for seduction 
among the Takue is the Bame as for murder. 18 Mother and 
child are put to death by the Kabyles 17 

The large majority of savage and barbarous 
peoples show particular care in separating the un- 
married in the mattei of sleeping-quarters. A 
constant source of this precaution is the horror of 
hi other-sister incest. Many peoples have developed 
a system of dormitories for the unmarried men; 
some few employ them foi the unmarried women 
also . 18 

Westermarck, on whose collections the above list 
is based, rather understates the case when he says : 
4 Yet, however commonly chastity is disregarded in the savage 
world, we must not suppose that such disregard is anything 
like a universal characteristic of the lower races ’ 12 

Ignoring those peoples who allow pre-pubertal 
intercourse, and eliminating those with whom 
pie-nuptial intercourse is a preliminary to marriage, 
the seducer marrying the girl if she prove with 
child, and those who allow, in the latter connexion, 
a more or less free trial of mates, the balance is in 
favour of the conclusion that the majority of 
savage and barbarous peoples emphasize pre-nuptial 
chastity as an ideal, and attempt, with more or 
less success, to impose it in practice. The first 
efficient cause seems to be the monopolizing and 
jealous attitude of the older men. Secondary 
leasons seem to be the economic disturbance 
pioduced by childbirth, when no bread-winner for 
the new family has been formally appointed. To 
allow pteliminary intercourse, with the proviso 
that marnage shall follow if a child is born, was a 
dangerous concession. Later, when fathers and 
brothers found that daughtei s and sisters possessed 
exchange-value, seduction was still more emphasized 
as a tort against propeity, on the assumption, 
chiefly, that virginity in a bride, no less than 
absence of ericuinbiances 111 the form of children, 
was an impoitant asset l’ie- nuptial chastity in 
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women thus comes to coincide for its principle with 
the ‘ chastity * or fidelity of the wife 

Before discussing this latter form of chastity, 
we may sketch the mlluence of the preference for 
virginity. Chastity per se , as a jewel of price, ‘is 
not understood. An unmarried girl is expected 
to be chaste because virginity possesses a market- 
able value, and were she to be unchaste her paients 
would receive little and perhaps no head-money 
for her/ 1 This account is typical of such cases 
Westerniarck traces such proprietary emotion 
further back to a psychical or rather biological 
origin. 

* If marriage, as 1 am inclined to suppose, is based on an 
instinct derived from some ape like progenitor, it would from 
the beginning be regarded as the natural form of sexual inter- 
course in the human race, whilst other more transitory con- 
nexions would appear abnormal and consequently be dis- 
approved of, I am not certain whether some feeling of this 
sort, however vague, is not still very general in the race Hut 
it has been more or less, or almost totally, suppressed by social 
conditions which make it in most cases impossible for men to 
marry at the first outbreak of the sexual passion We have 
thus to seek for some other explanation of the severe censure 
passed on pre-nuptial connexions ' This, he concludes, is 
^chiefly due to the preference which a man gives to a virgin 
bride.* 4 Such a preference is a fact of vei y common occurrence * 2 

The propnetaiy emotion which moists on chastity 
in a daughter or Bister is thus a reaction to the 
biological preferenceof the bridegroom for virginity. 
Such preference is proved for the Ahts, Chippewas, 
Thlinkets, Chicehimecs, Nicaraguans, and Aztecs, 
Samoa, 8 parts of New Guinea and Indonesia, the 
Itendile of East Africa, the Sudan, Somalis, Togos, 
West Africa, Ondongas, Herero, Bayaha, Beni- 
Amer, Samoyeds, Chuwashes, Chuhms, Cn cassia, 
Hebrews, and, not to mention higher cultures, 
Persia, and China 4 

This preference^ according to Wcstermaick, 4 partly springs 
from a feeling akin to jealousy towards women who ha\e had 
previous connexions with other men, paitly from t lie warm 
response a man expects from a woman whose appetites he is 
the first to gratify, and largely from an instinctive appreciation 
of female oovness. Each sex is attracted b\ the distinctive 
characteristics of the opposite sex, and coyness is a female 
quality In mankind, uh among other mammals, tho female 
requires to be courted, often endeavouring for a long time to 
escape from the male Not only in civilized countries may 
courtship mean a prolonged making of love to the woman 
Manner’s words with reference to the women of Tonga hold 
true of a great many, if not all, savage and barbarous races of 
men 44 It must not lie supposed,” he sa>s, “ that these women 
are always easily won , the greatest attentions and most fervent 
solicitations are sometimes requisite, even though there be no 
other lover in the way ” Tho marriage ceremonies of nn\n> 
veonles bear testimony to tho same fact. Where mat riage 
s the customary form of sexual intercourse, pre-nuptial in 
continence in a woman, as suggesting lack of co>ness and 
modesty, is therefore apt to disgrace her At the same tune 
it is a disgrace to, and consequently an offence against, her 
family, especially where the ties of kinship are stiong r 
4 Marriage by purchase has thus raised the standard of female 
chaBtity, ami also, to some extent, checked the incontinent e of 
the men ' 6 * 

But, as showing how natural modesty may 
pioduce natural chastity, the Veddas may be 
cited. Among these low savages, girls aie not 
puichased, yet they are protected ‘ with the keenest 
sense of honour ’ 6 Heie we may infer the piesence 
of what may be called natural female chastity, 
coinciding with parental lecognition of a light to 
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immunity We thus leach back to the ultimate 
biological fact, which holds good throughout the 
animal, and perhaps the whole oi game, woild, that 
the female period of sexual rest i equires far more 
stimulus for its passage mto tuim sconce than does 
the male. Hence the production, by means of 
bexual selection, of the stimulating colouis and 
sounds possessed by the male, and exercised for 
the purpose of rousing and exciting the female 
This difieience is recognized in a ciude unconscious 
way by the more or less umveisal imposition of 
gieatei penalties for unchastity upon the females. 

‘ One Jlaw for men and another for women ’ is a 
position based on biological laws, though it has 
resulted in cruelty towaids the female sex. 
Westermarck urges that ‘ to anybody who duly 
reflects upon the matter it is clear that the seducei 
does a wrong to the woman also , but I find no 
indication that this idea oeouis at all to the savage 
mind ’ 1 

Yet the idea is certainly latent, however far 
shoit of it are savage views 

‘Thus/ continues Westermarc k, * the men, by demanding that 
the women whom they marry shall he virgins, indirectly give 
rise to the demand that they themselves shall abstain from 
certain forms of incontinence ’ The seducer is no less guilty 
than the seduced, though * his act is judged from a more limited 
point of view It is chiefly, if not exclusively, regarded as an 
offence against the parents or famil> of the girl, chastity per 
8e iH hardly required of Bavage men * 

Not until a late stage of culture was the oilspring 
considered. 

4 In judging of matters relating to sexual morality, men have 
generally made little use of their reason, and been guilty of 
much thoughtless crueltv Although marriage has come Into 
existence solel> for the sake of tho offspimg, it rarely happens 
that in sexual relations much unselfish thought is bestowed 
upon unborn individuals Legal provisions in favour of illegiti- 
mate children have made men somewhat more ireful, for their 
own sake, but they hove also nourished the idea that the 
responsibility of fatherhood may be bought of! by the small 
sum the man has to pay for the support of his natural child 
Custom or law may exempt him even from this duty We are 
told that m Tahiti the father might kill a bastard child, but 
that, if he suffered it to live, he was eo ipso considered to be 
married to its mother This custom, it would seem, is hardly 
more inhuman than the famous law according to which 4 4 la 
recherche de la patermt6 est interdite ” * 2 * 

Aquinas held foi meat ion to be a mortal sin, 
bccaube it ‘ tends to the hurt of the life of the child 
who is to bo bom of such intercom se,’ or because 
‘it is contraiy to the good of the oJlspnng ,y 

‘But this tender care for the welfare of illegitimate children 
seems strange when we consider the manner in which such 
children have been treated by the Roman Catholic Church 
herself It is obvious that the extreme horror of fornication 
whn h is expressed in the Christian do? Inne is in the mam a 
result of the same ascetic principle which declared celibacy 
superior to marriage, and tolerated marriage only because it 
could not he suppiessed ’4 

We shall icfei latei to pnmiples of asceticism. 
It may here be noted, in connexion with Christian 
ideas, that in the stones of .supernatural butli, 
which Ilartland has shown to be of woild-vvide 
distribution, the vngimty of the motliei is often 
emphasized. This is an lndnect result of ignorance 
of the fact that piegnancy can he caused only by 
sexual intei corn se. To this ignoiance must be 
attributed the therapeutic piaetices, the puberty 
and marriage rites whose object is fecundation, 
togethei with 

4 tin* prohibitions at puberty and on other occasions, for the 
pmpoMt of avoiding irregular fecundation , and, lastlv , with the 
positive beliefs current among various peoples as to the fecunda- 
tion of certain of the lower animals and e\ en ot women by other 
than the natural meaiiB * ft 

When hi ought into connexion with the regulation 
of female chastity pioeeeding from masculine 
monopoly and jealousy, and latei from commeieial 
interest, this idealization of virginity became an 
important levci Thus, the biological passivity of 
vv oman, in itself anatuial chastity, the evolutionary 
purpose of vv huh was to cnsuie the acceptance of 
MVest«*i marck, op nt u 137 
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a forceful and healthy male on the one hand , 1 and 
the complete pioduction of tumescence in the 
female, a long- circuiting process duo to the moie 
complex sexual mechanism of that sex, on the 
other, was emphasized from several associated 
points of view. Lastly, as culture becomes moie 
refined, the complex of ideas centring in female 
chastity is increased by the close association, 
original but enhanced by improved conditions, 

* between the sexual impulse and a sentiment of affection 
which lasts long after the gratification of the bodily desire. We 
And the germ of this feeling in the abhorrence with which 
prostitution la regarded by savage tribes who have no objection 
to ordinary sexual intercourse previous to marriage, and in the 
distinction which among ourselves is drawn between the 

} >rostitute and the woman who yields to temptation because she 
oves. To indulge in mere sexual pleasure, unaccompanied by 
higher feelings, appears brutal ana disgusting in the case of a 
man, and still more so in the case of a woman After all, love 
is generally only an episode in a man's life, whereas for a woman 
It is the whole of her life ’ 2 

An important factor must not be omitted here, 
namely, the parental impulse, which, as culture 
advances, binds husband and wife together m a 
tie, not merely parental, but mutually loyal and 
chaste. As the Latins put it, children arc the 
* pledges * of wifely chastity. 

Returning to early stages, we notice that the 
causes to which chastity may be traced 
'are frequently checked by circumstances operating m an 
opposite direction Thus the preference which a man is 
naturally disposed to give to a virgin bride may be overcome 
by his desire for offspring, inducing him to marry a woman who 
has proved capable of gratifying this desire It may also be 
ineffective for the simple reason that no virgin bride is to be 
found Nothing has more generally prevented chastity from 
being recognized as a duty than social conditions promoting 
licentious habits. Even in savage society, where almost every 
man and every woman marry, and most of them marry early in 
life, there are always a great number of unmarried people of 
both sexes above the age of puberty ; and, generally speaking, 
the number of the unmarried increases along with the progress 
of civilization This state of things easily leads to incontinence 
in men and women ; and, where such incontinence becomes 
habitual, it can hardly incur much censure Again, where the 
general standard of female chastity is high, the standard of 
male chastity maj nevertheless be the lowest possible This is 
the case where there is a class of women who can no longer be 
dishonoured, because they have already been dishonoured, 
whose \ irtue is of no value either to themselves or their families, 
because they have lost their virtue, and who make incontinence 
their livelihood Prostitution, being a safeguard of female 
chastity, has facilitated the enforcement of the rule which en- 
joins it as a duty, but at the same time it has lrn reased the 
inequality of obligations imposed on men and women It has 
begun to exercise this influence already at the lower stages of 
culture ' 3 

The problem presented to early races by economic 
conditions and by emotional prejudice, later races 
have been content to solve by piostitution. This 
is as far as solution has gone at the present day, 
unless we add the relative condonation of incon- 
tinence m unmairied men, and the complementary 
severity of condemnation of incontinence m 
unmarried women (a meie continuation of un- 
necessary injustice), and the indirect encourage- 
ment of masturbation and similar habits 

Lastly, with regard to precocious sexuality, a 
certain ideal seems to be unconsciously aimed at. 
This is the prolongation of the period of growth, 
the extension of the youth of the race It has 
analogical confirmation m the generalization that 
the longer the youth of a species the higher is its 
organization. A statistical examination of the 
relation between enforced retardation of the sexual 
life and general gi owth is desirable. In this con- 
nexion there is a significant difference between the 
lower and the higher races : though up to puberty 
the savage child is as intelligent as the European, 
subsequently he * runs to seed,’ or rather < to sex .’ 4 
The difference may be concerned with the higher 
opportunities enjoyed by European youth for 
developing the associational centres of the luain 
at a critical period. 

l See H Ellis, op ext ni 27 
2 Westermarck, op ext n 439 f. 
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Chastity m the wife is meiely fidelity to the 
husband. Though there is no reason for supposing 
any absence of tne stiong feeling of connubial or 
sexual jealousy m the earliest men, such as would 
give countenance to an age of promiscuity in 
human marital history, yet, as Hartland has 
shown, the rise of father-right and the supersession 
of mother-right arc to he traced to the operation, 
not of a recognition of paternity, hut of the proprie- 
tary instinct or jealous sense of ownership m the 
husband — a sense often not easily sepai able from 
mere sexual jealousy, the early prevalence of which 
has been pointed out by Westermarck. 

Examination of the lower races shows an in- 
teresting gradation in the stiength of the social 
indignation vented upon sexual ‘ lriegulanty.’ It 
is strongest against incest between brother and 
sister — a real ‘ horror,’ which is extended by 
association to tribal brothers and sisters, often 
unrelated It is still strong, but has lost its super- 
natural content, against pre-nuptial intercourse 
without the consent of father or brother, where it 
is a legal-moral emotion ; it is least stiong against 
adultery, and perhaps, though often ferocious in 
its expression (a re inforcement of the Law of 
Battle), may be regarded as purely legal or pro- 
pi letary. Tins giadation has maintained itself to 
some extent in civilization, in spite of attempts on 
the pait of religions like Christianity to assign the 
strongest religious condemnation to adultery, and 
in spite of the gradual loss of any special emotion 
against incest, the loss of emotion being in pio- 
portion as the offence, though not altogether un- 
known, becomes less heaid of. The practices, so 
common in early races, of lending the wife to a 
guest as a mark of hospitality, and of exchanging 
wives as a mark of conhdence, neighbourliness, 
and social solidarity, are not survivals. They are 
simply expressions of the feeling of ownership. 
They serve to show how it is that religious in- 
dignation is rarely found against adultery, any 
moro than against theft m general 

Jealousy, as conducing to wifely chastity, is a 
constant factor. Originally sexual, it is overlaid 
m early culture by the sense of ownership, and in 
the higher by the sense of honour. Its operation 
has been shown for the following peoples Fue- 
gians, Australians, Veddas, Aleuts, Thhnkets, 
Kutchin, Haidas, Taculhs, Crees, Californians, 
Moquis, Creeks, Arawaks, Peiuvians, Botocudos, 
Coroados, Sandwich Islanders, Nukahivans, Tahi- 
tians, New Caledonians, Maoris, Pelew Islanders, 
Sumatrans, Indonesians, Sainoveds, Tatars, Ko- 
riaks, Bem-Mzab, Afi leans 1 The laws against 
adultery and every analogical consideration con- 
tinue to render such lists incomplete, and to assure 
us that such j’ealousy is universal m man, and has, 
with rare exceptions, as the Todas and Central 
Australians, always been so. 

Fused with the sense of ownership — ‘ the sense 
of ownership has been the seed-plot of jealousy ’ 2 
— it is attested of such peoples as the Bah u ana, 
Mayumbe, and the coast tribes of West Africa 
generally, the Shne Highlands, the Dinkas, 
Bullams, Bagoes and Timmanegs, Wayaos and 
Mangarna, the Elema district of New Guinea, 
Marshall Islands, Fiji, Melanesia, Indonesia, 
Eskimos, Malagasy, Maoris, American Indians — 
to select only cases of particular interest . 8 Laws 
against adultery 4 axe similarly found all over the 
world ; there are, as in the other aspects of the 
subject, curious exceptions. Conjugal fidelity 
frequently depends on the wife’s or the husband’s 
will 5 If the husband allows her to cohabit with 

1 Westermarck, Hum Marr 2 117-122. 
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another man, her ‘ chastity * is intact. On the 
other hand, fidelity in the husband is far less 
generally found or insisted upon. There are, 
again, interesting exceptions. Christianity pressed 
the view that no distinction should be made be- 
tween wife and husband. Yet m actual European 
practice the old prejudice, that adultery on the part 
of the husband is more venial than on the part 
of the wife, still subsists. The reasons for this 
one-sided view of marital chastity are simple. 

* Adultery is regarded as an illegitimate anpionna- 
tion of the exclusive claims which the husoana has 
acquired by the purchase of his wife, as an offence 
against property .* 1 Manu puts it that ‘ seed must 
not bo sown by any man on that which belongs to 
another .* 2 Further, the prevalence of the rrue of 
chastity in widows shows how strong is the sense 
of ownership in the husband. Apart from general 
rules of chastity among mourners, the lulo as 
affecting widows is obviously derived from the 
jealousy of proprietorship. In several laces the 
widow has to die with her loid ; more frequently 
she is foi bidden to marry again, or until after a 
certain interval. 

Widows remained single in Peru, and among the old Aryans 
The * bare mention of a second marriage for a Hindu woman 
would be considered the greatest insult * , and, if she married 
again, ‘ she would be hunted out of society, and no decent per- 
son would venture at any time to have the slightest intercourse 
with her ’ 3 ‘In Greece and Home a widow’s re-marriage was 
regarded as an insult to her former husband ; and so it is still 
regarded among the Southern Slavs ’ 4 Similar reports have 
been made of the natives of Rotunmh, the Marquesans, Tatars, 
Iroquois, and Arabs 8 Chickasa widows were forbidden to be 
unchaste for three v ears, on pain of incurring the penaltusof 
adultery , Creek widows were similarly placed for r 3 ears n 
‘ As a faithful minister does not serve two lords, neither may a 
faithful woman marry a se< ond husband,' is the Chinese dictum 7 1 
The early Christians tegarded second marriages by either sex as 
a ‘kind of fornication’ or a ‘ spec ious adultery ' 8 Savages, 
lastly, hold that the soul of the w rouged husband can return and 
punish the unfaithful wife 

A last mode of wifely chastity is that presented 
by one of the eailiest of legal fictions — child- 
niarriage ( q v ). It is ail obv ious method of obtain- 
ing a safe option, and is piactised fanly generally, 
if we include infant-betrothal, over the win Id. 

Hitherto we have observed two main sources of 
the practice and theory of chastity, the first being 
the physiological process following upon dotumos- 
cence and preceding tumescence, the second being 
pioprietary sexual jealousy. It is clear that m the 
lust we have the possibilities of a natural chastity, 
in the second the possibilities of an artificial, conven- 
tional chastity. In the hist, again, is to be found 
the primary and permanent souice of chastity ; 
whether the second is to be styled m any sense 
primary is mainly a verbal question. Theic is no 
doubt that traditional sexual morality has a two- 
fold foundation — proprietary jealousy, and a com- 
plex of emotions developing fiom the complex 
physiological and psychological processes which 
make up natural chastity. 

* Our sexual morality,’ says Ellis, ‘ is thus, in reality, a bastard 
born of the union of property-morality with primitive ascetic 
morality ' ‘The economic element has given it a kind of 
stability ’® 

The effects of jealousy, thus crystallizing into 
marriage-law ana a tradition of conventional 
chastity, the complement of that law', supply a 
notable example or sexual selection. Furthei con- 
suleiation of psycho- physical ougms must be post- 
poned till we nave discussed the magical and 
religious uses and theories of chastity. 

In the niajonty of these, throughout the lower 

1 Westermarck, Moral Ideas, ii 449 

2 Laws qf Manit , ix 42 
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culture, the end is secondary, derived, or diverted. 
Chastity is employed not as a natural self-control 
and regulation of the sexual impulse, but for a 
variety of ulterior objects. In the higher culture 
there also appears the idea of chastity as a good in 
itself. The theory of these secondary uses is 
multifarious; the same result is sometimes due to 
one, sometimes to another, given reason These 
reasons, mythological as they are, sometimes get 
to the psychological root of the mattei, but, as a 
rule, have only a fanciful connexion with the end 
proposed. Yet to a remarkable degree, at least in 
primitive sociology, these uses, whatever their 
popular explanations, harmonize with biological 
facts, and trie value of the explanations consists in 
having assisted (secondarily, as expressive of prac- 
tices otherwise originating) the plastic nervous 
organism of man towards self-control, intelligent 
living, and general individual and social efficiency. 
When either practice or explanation is carried on 
into unsuitable conditions, or is pressed too far by 
priestly exploitation or social inertia, the conven- 
tional chastity involved disintegrates. This process 
becomes continuous, leading, after many experi- 
ments, slowly but surely, to a scientific develop- 
ment of that niimal natural chastity with which 
man’s sexual history began. 

The social psychology of uncivilized peoples re- 
gards continence, temporary chastity ad hoc , as a 
sort of umveisal condition and infallible nostrum for 
all important undertakings and critical junctuies. 

In Noessa Laut it is believed that invulnerability m war 
results from sexual abstinence 1 The Kei Islanders practise 
continence before w T ar, and those who remain at home have to 
remain continent during its pi ogress 2 The Malays follow the 
same rule , it is believed that the bullets of those who break it 
lose their power Similarly they have a seven-days’ tabu of 
continence during the fishing season 3 In Sarawak it is held 
that incontinence on the part of wives, while the men are 
collecting camphor, causes the camphor to be spoilt 4 The 
Halmaherese practise continence during war, believing that 
connexion with women is enervating 8 Continence is imposed 
on those at home also by the Motumotu of New Guinea, 
during war, hunting, fishing, or travelling 8 The Dakota who 
wishes to succeed in any enterprise punfies hnnself by fasting, 
bathing, and continent e He also tries to induce a vision 
The process is paiticularly stringent when the enterprise is 
war A young man’s weapons may on no account be tour bed 
by a woman 7 The Seminoles held that ‘to sleep with 
women eneivates and renders them unfit for warriors, men 
therefore but seldom havo their wives in the apartments 
where they lodge ’ 8 In New Caledonia continence is ‘meri- 
tonous' , it is strictly observed on all solemn occasions, especi- 
ally during war ® The Fijians practised a sort of Theban 
comradeship in arms, and abstinence from women was a rule 
of warriors 10 Celibacy for warriors was instituted by Tchaka 
among the Zulus, upon an already existing custom of contin- 
ence fi The Maoris were ‘tabued an inth thick’ during war 
continence was a part of the deposit 12 Similarly the warriors 
of Israel were 1 consecrated/ and therefore chaste 13 The 
prat tu e was used by the Arabs, and was not obsolete 111 the 
second century of Islam 1 4 The manslaver is generally isolated 
b> tabu After taking a head, the Davak may have no inter 
course with women 18 Among the Pelevvans, Marquesas, and 
Natchez, the warrior who has slam a foe must not approach his 
wife for three or ten da\s, 01 six months 18 After the ceie 
momal eating of human flesh. this rule is observed for a year by 
the hwakii'tlof Bididi Columbia 17 
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Coses hate already been noted of the cunous, but logical, 
notion that the continence of friends and relatives has merit 
and efficiency Thus the Ghitom6 of the Congo makes his 
judicial circuit. During this all married people are obliged to 
be continent. The penalty for transgression is death. ‘The 
belief is that by such continence they preserve the life of their 
common father.’ 1 The women of Babar abstain from eating and 
intercourse while the men are at war 2 Malagasy women must 
be chaste, or their men will be wounded 3 Both the wife and 
sister of the Aleut are required to be chaste during the absence 
of the man. 4 In East Africa it is believed that the unfaithful- 
ness of the wife, while the man is hunting elephants, gives the 
quarry power over him 8 * * 

Equally instructive as to the incidence of secondary reasons is 
the case of the Australian and Hebrew warrior whose continence 
was connected with fear ‘ lest the enemy should obtain the refuse 
of theirpersons, and thus be enabled to work their destruction b} 
magic *® A variety of origin must be admitted for the contin* 
enee of mourning. In ancient India, China, British Columbia, 
North America generally, and Indonesia, the rule applies to 
relatives, widow or widower, and to those who have handled 
the corpse 7 In such examples the biological analogy between 
nutrition and reproduction is reasserted, and we constantly find 
a close connexion in both theory and practice between abstin- 
ence from intercourse and abstinence from food ‘Fasting,* 
said St. Chr> sostom ($ These ), * is the beginning of chastity ’ 
* Through love of eating,* said Tertullian {de Jejun ), 1 love of 
impurity finds passage ' 

The physiological purpose of temporary control 
here suggested, namely, the production of func- 
tional vigour, is well illustrated bv numerous 
practices in reference to the growth of vegetation, 
where the principle of sympathetic influence is, of 
course, involved. Yet the virtues of self-control in 
the subject himself are at times equally involved 

For instance, in Yucatan the manufacturers of the new idols 
had to fast and preserve their continence during the process 8 
During the planting of cotton the Mayas abstained from salt, 
pepper, and stimulants, and did not sleep with their wives , and 
in all their agriculture the pnnciple was followed, in order that 
the night before sowing or planting they might * indulge their 
passions’ to the fullest extent Officials were appointed to 
perform the sexual process at the moment when the seeds 
were placed in the ground & Frazer gives many examples of 
this sympathetic coitus and this sympathetic chastity I® It is 
reported that the Nicaraguans, ‘from the moment that they 
sowed the maize till the time that they reaped lived 
chastely, keeping apart from their wives To-aay it is said 
that the Kekchiz ao the same for five days before sowing 
maize, the Lanqutneros and Oajaboneros for thirteen days ’ n 
In Melanesia and New Guinea the same practice is followed 
while the yams are being trained, or to produce a good 
crop of bananas 12 In the Motu tnbe a chief man becomes 
helaga, and lives apart from his wife, eating only certain kinds 
of food 13 Also In New Guinea and in the Torres Straits, 
chastity is observed while the turtles are coupling ; in the latter 
case it is believed that if unmarried persons are incontinent 
no turtle will be caught, as on the approach of a canoe the male 
turtle will separate from the female and the pair will dive in 
different directions 14 Similarly illicit love is commonly sup- 
posed to spoil the fertility of Nature In Loango, Indonesia 
(Sumatra, Borneo, Halmahera, Ceram), and among the Karens 
this belief is held, with, no doubt, the obvious corollary lfl 
Frazer suggests that the rule of continence, which is Btill im- 
posed on strict Catholics during Lent, ‘was in its origin in- 
tended, not so much to commemorate the sufferings of a dj ing 
God, as to foster the growth of the seed, which in the bleak 
days of earl> spring the husbandman commits, with anxious 
care and misgiving, to the bosom of the naked earth * n He 
concludes that, ‘ if rude man identifies himself, in a manner, 
with Nature , if he fails to distinguish the impulses and pro- 
cesses in himself from the methods which Nature adopts to 
ensure the reproduction of plants and animals, he may jump to 
one of two conclusions Either he may infer that by yielding 
to his appetite he will thereby assist in the multiplication of 
plants and animals ; or he may imagine that the vigour which 
he refuses to expend m reproducing his own kind will form as it 
were a store of energv whereby other creatures, whether vege- 
table or animal, will somehow benefit m propagating their 
species * If the savage 4 resists on occasion the sexual mstiiK t, 
it is from no high idealism, no ethereal aspiration after moral 
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purity, but for the sake of some ulterior yet perfectly definite 
and concrete object, to gain which he is prepared to sacrifice 
the immediate gratification of his senses . . . Perhaps the self- 
restraint which these and the like beliefs, vain and false as they 
are, have imposed on mankind, has not been without its utility 
in bracing and strengthening the breed * 1 

To this account may be added the suggestion 
that such beliefs are the outcome of biological pro- 
cesses, and that, like them, they have a rhythmical 
opposition. The suggestion is borne out by the 
remarkable phenomena of saturnalian proceedings, 
so frequently an accompaniment of nrst-fruit or 
New Year celebrations. In these a period of con- 
tinence precedes a culminating period of indulgence 
and debauchery . 2 The swing of impulse is here, so 
to say, a social concentration of the rhythm of 
natural chastity, which keeps the balance between 
control and expenditure, between retraction and 
detumescence. 

The principle of this conservation of energy was , 1 
we said, applied all round the sphere of important 
procedure in early society. Thus the Kedskin 
medicine-man prepares for his professional visits 
by continence, just as the warrior similarly pre- 
area for war . 3 A variety of ends naturally in- 

uces a vaiiety of reasons alleged, and in many 
cases it would be idle to question the reason 
given, or to trace it to any one source. For, as 
mythological science develops, any practice may be 
based on reasons which may be merely associa- 
tional. Here convention has its opportunity. 
Thus, chastity seems in many cases to be practised 
for fear of infecting the partner with some parti- 
cular virus. For example, those who have touched 
a corpse may have no intercourse with others . 4 
In other cases it implies the principle that suffering 
or self-mortihcation is gratifying to supernatural 
beings. It may appeabe their anger, or excite 
their compassion . 8 When this point is reached, 
the way is clear for a complete theory of the 
absolute merit of chastity in and for itself. This 
theory has, however, as foundation, the very 
opposite notion to that of mortification, namely, 
the notion of the impurity or sinfulness of the 
sexual act. The origins of this notion will be con- 
sidered later. Meanwhile we may observe that 
even in low cultures chastity per se at times is 
honoured. Thus, the people of Gilgit celebrate the 
ceremony of Seelo-cii-'fhali , * the seat of chastity,* 
in which extraordinary honours are paid to old 
women who have been chaste all their lives. It 
does not appear whether the chastity is marital or 
virginal. As at Dunmow, candidates are examined. 
The woman is placed on a stone, and an official 
addi esses the judge on the case. The judge is a 
white she-goat. This gives the verdict ; if it 
touches the seat of the candidate, she is declared 
to have been perpetually chaste. If the goat 
bleats and walks away, the candidate is rejected 8 
The Tahitians, again, held that, if a man refrained 
from all connexion with women for some months 
before his death, he would pass immediately into 
bliss without any purification . 7 

The difficulty of finding a reason for certain mis- 
cellaneous applications of chastity is not lessened 
by appealing to the ‘danger* with which the 
savage invests the sexual act, or to the ‘magical* 
poweis of it. We require to know why it is 
‘ magical,* and how the magic works. The diffi- 
culty, again, of investigating this question is in- 
creased by the vagueness of savage ideas on the 
subject. Yet, however vague they may be, they 
must have an origin which comes under the law of 
probability, and they must be ultimately based on 
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physiological phenomena. For the root of all 
human ideas, false or true, on the subject of sex, 
is, like that of the sexual impulse itself, the repro- 
ductive process. 

The Masai, when making poison, isolates himself 
very strictly ; m particular, he must sleep alone. 

4 The motive,’ as Frazer points out, 4 which induces 
the Masai poison-maker to keep aloof from his 
fellows is not any regard for them ; far from it, 
what he fears is not that the poison would hurt 
them, but that they would hurt the poison . 1 This 
4 is the avowed belief of the Masai.’ They also 
enjoin strict continence on the persons who brew 
honey-wine. 

* A man and a woman are chosen to brew the honey- wine, and 
it is considered essential that both o f them should be chaste for 
two days before they begin to brew and for the whole of the six 
days that the brewing lasts A hut is set apart for them, and 
they occupy it till the wine is ready for drinking ; but they are 
strictly forbidden to sleep together. . . . The Masai think that, 
if the couple were to break the rule of continence while the 
wine is brewing, not only would the wine be undrinkable, but 
the bees which made the honey would fly away ' Frazer adds 
4 The savage attributes to the relations of the sexes with each 
other a certain m>Bterious influence, a magical virtue, which 
the civilized man has long ceased to associate with such pro- 
cesses, and which he finds it hard even in imagination to com 
prehend * We must, he insists, allow for ‘the element of 
superstition' in, for instance, marriage-customs Some of such 
superstitions, 4 incomprehensible though they may be to us, 
probably lie at the root of many customs which we still strictly 
observe without being able to assign any valid reason for doing 
so ’ 1 

The case here discussed is typical. The mytho- 
logy of social habit and religion is full of such 
notions, hut the precise clue to the notion is gene- 
rally lacking. The Masai can say what would 
happen in the event of unchastity, but cannot 
inform us, for he does not himself know, how or 
why. Yet, though such mythology is intei esting, 
it is not the most important part of sociology, noi 
does it give us the actual or biological reasons for 
a practice. It only gives us the savage’s vague 
mental reaction to a process which was instituted 
without his volition, and still moie without Ins 
consciousness. It is legitimate to use the term 
‘instinct’ of the habits which result fiom the 
correlation of structure and function, and we may 
therefore with more advantage speak of an instinct 
for chastity in such cases as the above, as we un- 
doubtedly must m cases of natural chastity gene- 
rally, where there is no ulterior end. The savage 
is not chaste, even for a special purpose, because 
the act of sex is 4 mysteuous’ or ‘magical’ ; he is 
chaste by an unreasoned instinct, which he ex- 
plains as best he may, or not at all. That ignor- 
ance is the heart of the 4 mystery.’ It is only by 
taking into account this vagueness of mental 
realization that we can explain the saltation from 
animal-man, homo alalus , to superstitious man ; 
nor can we otherwise explain the attitude of 
Vkomme moycn sensuel in civilization to questions 
like that of chastity. For his attitude is as 
umeasonahle as that of the Masai ; the only 
‘ mystery’ about the object of his attention is his 
ignorance. The term ‘mysteiy,’ if applied at all, 
should be leserved for the unknowableness of 
ultimate facts. 

Still less can we make the step from any plain- 
tive conception of 4 magical virtuo ’ or ‘ super- 
natural danger’ to the Mazda^an or Christian 
theory of the 4 sinfulness ’ of the sexual act, as a 
motive foi chastity. Such a step is an illegitimate 
process. Still less again can we pass therefrom to 
the conception that such acts aie 4 impure,’ as dis- 
tinguished from the so-called 4 uncleanness ’ of the 
tabu state. 

The whole question involves the scientific aspect 
of chastity, no less than its religious application. 
The latter now falls to be considered befoio further 
discussion is held. In primitive society, chastity 
1 Frazer, Totemxsm and Exogamy , 1910, n 411 


forms part of the rules of isolation known as tabu ; 
it is thus enjoined on solemn occasions and at 
critical junctures. Among the Dayaks ‘personal 
tabu ’ is fastinc and chastity. By this they think 
they disarm the evil spirits, who compassionate 
the humility and self-denial exhibited by the de- 
privation 1 Whatever the origin of such practices, 
the transition fiom them to chastity as a condi- 
tion of ritual and woislnp is obvious and direct. 
In Central America, candidates for the ordei of 
Tecuhth observed, during initiation, both fasting 
and continence . 2 It may be taken as a universal 
rule that chastity is enforced upon adolescents 
during 4 initiation ’ at pubeity . 8 That this conti ol 
is generally followed by intercourse shows not only 
that sexual education is one main purpose of these 
ceremonies, but that the rhythm of natural chastity 
— control as preparatory for exercise of function — 
is the deep-seated biological origin of pubertal 
ritual . 4 The young Br&lmmn, when he became m 
the ordinary course of his education a student of 
the Yeda, took a vow of chastity . 5 

Passing to relations with the supernatural woild, 
we find continence to be a part of the ceremonial 
purity necessary for such spiritual intercom se. A 
typical case is supplied by Mazdausm The great 
business of life, according to Zarathushtra, is to 
avoid 4 impurity,’ by which is implied a physical 
state, the pimciple being that everything which 
goes out of the body is defiling.® In Islam strict 
continence is lequired on the pilgrimage to Mecca 7 
Similarly it was required of the Hebrew congrega- 
tion during the theophany at Sinai , 8 and before 
entering the Temple . 2 Ancient India, Egypt, and 
Greece enforced the rule that the worshipper must 
abstain fiom women during and before worship 10 
In Christianity, continence was required as a pre- 
paration for both Baptism and the Kuihamt . 11 
It w r as further enjoined 

‘that no married persons should participate In any of the 
great festivals of the Church if the night before they had lam 
together, and in the ‘Vision' of Alberio, dating from the 
twelfth century, a special place of torture, consisting of a lake 
of mingled lead, pitch, and resin, is represc nted as existing in 
hell for the punishment of married people who have had inter- 
course on Sundays, church festivals, or fast days They ab- 
btamed from the marriage bed at olhtr times also, when they 
were disposed more freely to gi\ e themselves to praj er Newly 
married couples were admonished to practise continence during 
the wedding day and the night following, out of reverence for 
the sacrament, and in some instances tneir abstinence lasted 
e\en foi two or three days 

In support of tho view that 4 holiness is a delicate 
quality which is easily destroyed if anything 
polluting is brought into contact with the holy 
object or person,’ Westerniarck bungs foi ward 
some mipoitant data from the life of tho modern 
Moors. They believe that, 

4 if anybody who is sexually unclean enters a granary, the 
grain will lose its baraka , or holiness.* But the holmc&s leacts 
4 quite mechanically against pollution, to the destruction or 
discomfort of the polluted individual All Moors are convinced 
that any one who in a state of sexual uncleanness would dare to 
visit a saint’s tomb would be struck by the saint , hut the 
Arabs of DukkfUa, in Southern Morocco, also believe that if an 
unclean person rides a horse some accident will happen to him 
on account of the baraka with which the horse is endowed ’ 
Again, 4 an act generally regarded as sacred would, if puforan d 
by an unclean individual, lack that magic efficacy whu h would 
otherwise he ascribed to it. . . The Moors say that a s< nbt is 
afraid of evil spirits only when he is sexually unclean, because 
then his reciting of passages of the Koran— the most powerful 
weapon against such spirits — would he of no avail 

Similarly Iambhchus states that 4 the gods do 
not heai lnm who invokes them if he is impure 
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from venereal connexions/ 1 11 Tertullian recommends 
temporary abstinence as a means of adding efficacy 
to prayer. 3 Illicit love is frequently supposed to 
injure the growth of crops ; sexual relations were 
supposed by the Efatese to be ‘defiling,* and to 
destroy the ‘ sacredness * of ‘sacred men.’ 3 The 
Chibcnas, and other peoples, held that the most 
acceptable sacrifice was a virgin who had had no 
intercourse with women. 4 Throughout folkloie 
runs the idea that second-sight, and the vision of 
the supernatural, are especially, if not solely, the 
privilege of the virgin. Heie may be noted also 
the practice of continence, analogous to and con- 
temporary with that of fasting, as a means of 
inducing spiritual hallucination. Westermarck 
favours the explanation that pollution destroys 
holiness, but religious chastity is already more 
than half artificial ; and, though we may trace it 
now to one, now to another, oiigmal source, and 
though in some cases its alleged xeason is different 
from that given in others, we must regard it as a 
complex and self -subsisting institution, supported 
by inertia and by its general harmony with the 
social psychology of its environment. We cer- 
tainly cannot pm it down to one definite pattern 
of ougmation. 

The analogy between ‘initiation* of youth at 
puberty and ‘ initiation * of priests is little more 
than verbal. Though religious prostitution has 
often been an institution, and pnestesses, for 
instance, have practised physical chastity for the 
purpose of intei course with the god, or abstention 
from secular m favour of priestly unions, and 
though, again, the feeling of control and power 

P roduced by continence plays its pait in the pro- 
uction of spnitual insight, as in adolescence it is 
connected with ideal aspirations no less than with 
physical vigour, — we cannot assign generally the 
same reasons for chastity as a natural concomitant 
of puberty and for chastity as an ailificial rule of 
the pnestnood. 

The ancient medicine-man more or less invariably submits to 
continence as a condition of his novitiate. The Marquesan 
candidate for the priesthood had to be chaste for some years 
beforehand 0 The skaga of the Haidas recognizes his vocation 
b} r a tendency to dream and to see visions He undergoes a 
severe training , eats little food, but many herbs, especially 
moneses , and refrains from sexual intercourse. At the end his 
mind is more or less deranged, but his social influence is 
secured 8 Among tho Tshi-peoples, candidates, whether men 
or women, are trained for two or three years , ‘ during this 
period of retirement and study, the novices must keep their 
bodies pure, and refrain from all commerce with the other 
sex '7 

Curiously enough, we often find, as if to confuse entirely all 
attempts at single-key explanation, cases where marital chastity 
only is required The candidate for the shaman’s office among 
the Huichols is required to be previously faithful to his wife for 
five years 8 The high priest of the Hebrews was required to be 
* chaste/ He married, but was forbidden to marry a harlot, a 
profane woman, or a divorced wife, or even a widow * Un- 
chastity ' in his daughter was punished by burning, for she had 
* profaned* her father 9 The * dairy priest ’ of the Todas lives a 
celibate life, while among tho neighbouring Kotas he is married, 
but at the great festival of Kdmatardya he may have no inter- 
course for fear of pollution 19 The priests of ancient Mexico, 
during tho whole of their service, were maritally chaste , they 
even affected so much modesty and reserve that, when they 
met a woman, they fixed their eyes on the ground that they 
might not see her Anv incontinence amongst the priests was 
severely punished The priest who, at Teohuacan, was con- 
victed of having violated his chastity, was delivered up by the 

S riests to the people, who at night killed him by the bastinado n 
urning or stoning was the penalty for incontinence by the un- 
married priests of Nicaragua. 12 The same rule and penalty were 

1 de Mystems , iv. 11. 

3 Tert de Exhortation* Castitatis, 10. 

8 D Macdonald, Oceania , 1889, p 181 4 Waltz, iv. 368 

8 Mathias G***, lie* Marquises , 1843, p 62 
8 Dawson, Oeol Survey of Canada, 18/8, p. 122 
* A B Ellis, Tshi-sveakmg People s, 1887, p 120 
8 0 Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico , 1903, n 230 
9 Lv 217 14. #. 

19 Rivers, The Todas , 1900, pp 80, 99 ; Thurston, Madras 
Museum , i 193 

11 Ulavigero, Hist of Mexico, 1787, i. 274 (Eng. t r.). 

12 Bancroft, ni 490, 499. 


observed m the case of Zapotec priests and tho Mexican nuns. 
The Yucatecs had virgins dedicated to the servioe of Fire ; those 
who violated their vow of chastity were shot to death with 
arrows. The priests of Tilantongo had their food prepared by 
women devoted to chastity. The pontiff of Yopaa, who was 
almost a rival of the Zapotec king, had to be * a shining light of 
chastity * to the priests under him. Yet on one or two days m 
the year he became ceremonially drunk, and cohabited with the 
most beautiful of the virgins of the temple 1 In ancient Ana- 
tolia the married priests during their ‘ course * separated from 
their wives 3 

We have already overstepped the artificial line 
between temporary continence and perpetual 
abstinence in those dedicated to supernatural 
relations. That natural chastity (namely, the 
regulation of the sexual life by bringing both 
continence and expression under the will, and by 
emphasizing the former in proportion to the ex- 
plosive natuie of the latter) should be elevated 
into an art, however crudely and irrationally, is 
not surpiismg when once the differentiation of 
social functions has begun. Nor, again, can we 
wonder that it was most widely undertaken by, 
and has lasted longest among, tlie class which first 
showed a sensitive reaction to psycho-physical 
states — the professors of magic and religion. When 
once started as a habit in such a class, a variety of 
influences inevitably tended to convert such chastity 
into asexuality, and normal continence into ab- 
normal abstinence. As Rohleder points out, strict 
abstinence is a physiological impossibility, and 
therefore has never existed except in the worst 
cases of anaesthesia, since it 

* must involve abstinence, not merely from sexual intercourse, 
but from auto-erotic manift stations, from masturbation, from 
homosexual acts, from all sexually perverse prat tices It must 
further involve a permanent abstention from indulgence In erotic 
imaginations anti voluptuous reverie * 3 

This very fact has, in a sense, made the attempt 
more enticing, and has produced phenomena which, 
as is clear from the history of chastity and celibacy 
in Christianity, constitute at once the tragedy and 
the romance of the ‘ spiritual life ’ Ignorance of 
sexual physiology, and in particular of the slow 
and wide piocess of irradiation involved by tumes- 
cence, has also contributed in every age to conceal 
the hopelessness of the attempt to set up an asexual 
life 13ut, as was noted, the step towards making 
continence ad hoc a perpetual abstinence, an 
asexual institution, was inevitable. A host of 
sentiments combined to render abstinence, or 
celibacy, or other varieties of the institution, as 
meritorious in their sphere as female chastity was 
in a sphere so widely different in character and in 
origin. When chastity thus becomes a virtue, it 
has lost its meaning ; it is no longer an extension, 
but a perversion of itself. In the one case, of 
women, it is not chastity, but either pre-nuptial 
virginity or marital fidelity that is honoured under 
the term ; in the other case, of religious peisons, it 
is, in the married, a combination of attempted 
anaesthesia and of marital fidelity ; in the celibate, 
an attempted anaesthesia ami abstinence, marked 
either by lapses or perversions — m paiticular, 
erotic imaginings diverted to supernatural re- 
lations. 

Westermarck has reviewed the occurrence of 
priestly continence as an institution and a pro- 
fessional virtue. To sketch the history of priestly 
celibacy, or the phenomena of the sexual life of 
monks and nuns, is impossible here. Some com- 
parative examples and a brief discussion of the 
Christian institution may suffice for the illustration 
of the idea of chastity. Piofessional abstinence 
has never been more ferociously exploited than m 
the ancient civilizations of Central America. Some 
cases have already been adduced 

1 Bancroft, ii 204 f , ill. 436, 473, li 143 

3 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1895-97, i. 130 f , 
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The temple-women of Mexico were punished for unchastity 
with death. 1 The high priest of Ichcatlan, if he broke his vow, 
was cut in pieces, and the limbs handed to his successor as a 
visible warning. 2 In Bogota and Guatemala the priests were 
celibate 3 The Virgins of the Sun in Peru were devoted to life- 
long ‘ chastity ’ ana seolusion l^ay women also at times took a 
vow of ‘chastity * , they were held in great veneration for their 
chastity and purity, ana, as a mark of worship and respect, they 
were called Ocllo , which was a name held sacred in their 

* idolatry * Failure to preserve the vow involved the punishment 
of being burned at the stake or cast into 4 the lake of lions ’ 4 
The Sun-god was regarded as the husband of the virgins m his 
service They were of necessity daughters of the Inca , for, 

* though they imagined that the Sun had children, they con- 
sidered that they ought not to be bastards, with mixed divine 
and human blood So the virgins were of necessity legitimate 
and of the blood royal, which was the same as being of the 
family of the Sun ’ Thus did the Peruvians solve the problem 
of incarnation by birth The violator of a Virgin of the Sun was 
executed in the same way as a violator of an Inca’s daughter 3 
Peimanent continence was necessary for the Thlinket shaman, 
if he was to maintain his efficiency In Paraguay and Patagonia 
we hear respectively of celibate wizards and virgin witches. The 

? :uardian of the sacred pipe of the Blackfeet had to be chaste and 
ast periodically 3 

Virgin priestesses were in high honour among 
the Guanches of the Canary Islands, and the 
ancient Persians, Greeks, and Romans. 

The first named, the Magades, or Hanmagades, were under 
the direction of the high pnest , others, whose chief duty was 
the baptism of newborn children, were allow ed to resign their 
office and marry 7 The virgin priestesses of Persia w ere de\ oted 
to the sen ice of the Sun 3 Scattered over Greece were shrines 
ministered at by virgins, such as that to Hera at /Egium , the 
priestesses who chanted the oracles at Delphi and Argos were 
virgins , many priests were eunuchs , the hierophant and other 
ministers of Demeter were celibates, and bathed in hemlock- 
juice to mortify desire 9 

Numa was said to have instituted the order of Vestal Virgins 
They remained unmarried for thirty years Burial aliv e was the 
penalty for breaking the vow of chastity . Few retired after tho 
thirty years 19 The Vestal Virgins were distinguished by extra- 
ordinary influence and personal dignity , thev supply the classi- 
cal example of w'omanly merit when separated artifh ially from 
her biological function ‘They were treated with marks of 
respect usually accorded to royalty ; thus on the streets they 
were preceded by a hctoi , and the highest magistrates made way 
for them , they sometimes enjoyed the exceptional privilege of 
riding in a carnage , at public games a place of honour was 
assigned to them , and after death they, like the Imperators, 
were allowed to be buried within the city walls “because they 
were above the law's.” Again, they enjoyed the royal privilege 
of mercy , for, if they met a criminal on the w ay to execution, 
his life was spared ’ 11 Yet, after Frazer's investigation, it seems 
that their virginity is of accidental origin The chief’s daughter 
among the Damaras who keeps up the 4 holy lire * is a savage 
parallel , that she remained unmarried is not stated ‘ The 
pc rpetual fire ’ m an early village * w’ould be most likely to be 
maintained in the chief’s house, and the persons who would most 
naturally look after it would be the chief’s wife or daughters ’ 12 
Lalitau speaks of ‘vestal vngms 5 among the 
Iroquois. 1 ^ In ancient Ireland and Lithuania there 
seem to have been holy files tended by virgins. 14 
In Yucatan virgin pnestesses tended the lire in 
the temple. 15 

No race has shown such sexual sensibility and 
knowledge of the science and art of love as the 
Hindus. Though we hear little or nothing of 
female virginity, marital chastity on the pait of 
wives has oeen enjoined and honoured from im- 
memorial times ; w hile both natural chastity and 
sacerdotal, whethei maiital or celibate, has been 
a regular phenomenon. Yet marnage has been 
continuously upheld and honoured. Social and 
individual differentiation explains the fact that 
Hindu religion has no inconsistency between prac- 
1 Clavigero, I 275 f , Bancroft, in 435 
2 Clavigero, i. 274. 

3 Westermarck, op cit li 400 , Bancroft, iii. 489. 

4 G de la Vega, Comm . i. 291, 805. 
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7 St Vincent, Les Isles Fortune, 1803, p 96 f 
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9 Muller, Das seruelle Leben der alten Kulturvolker , 1807, 
P 4 iff ; Wachsmuth, op cit it 500, Pausamas, n xxiv 1, 
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13 Moturs des sauvages amtnqvains, 1724, i 173 
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der Oesch , I860, iii. 216 
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tice and precept, with regard either to the status 
of women or to the vocation of male celibacy. The 
commencement of this, as we have seen, may be in 
the ancient rule of continence during the Brahman’s 
study of the Veda, and its original explanation is 
more clear than usual, and doubtless to be found 
m an extension of natural chastity to appropriate 
individuals . 1 

Thus Manu says ‘Let not a Brahman who desires manly 
strength behold his wife setting off her eyes with colly mini, or 
anointing herself with oil, or when she is m deshabille or bring- 
ing forth a child ' And again ‘Let him not see a woman 
naked’ 2 In the Bower MS we read that, ‘counselling with 
reference to acquisition of health and stiength, the blessed 
Atrdya said “Caution in dies is of threefold, but abstinence 
from sexual intercourse is of fourfold value ’”3 The Sannyasi 
had and has a rule never to look at a woman 4 

Monastic celibacy developed in Buddhism The mother of 
Buddha was ext reniely ‘ pure ’ , she had no other son , her 
conception was supernatural 5 Sensuality is inconsistent with 
wisdom and holiness, ‘aw'ise man should avoid married life, 
as if it were a burning pit of live coals ’ ‘ From contact comes 
sensation, from thirst clinging , by ceasing from that the soul 
is delivered from all sinful existence * * Buddha's Church is a 
Church of monks and nuns “Very straitened,” it is said, “is 
life in the home, a state of impurity , freedom is In leaving the 
home There is an eightfold abstinence for the laity , includ- 
ing avoidance of ‘um hastily The monk is foi hidden carnal 
intercourse 4 The monk who lowers himself to tour h a woman’s 
person with corrupt thoughts, while he clasps her hand or i lasps 
her hair or touches one part or another of her body , the Order 
inflicts on him degradation ’ 7 The present ordination vow is to 
abstain from all sexual intercourse as long as life shall l&Bt 8 
The Jains enforced the rule to abstain from all sexual relations 
‘ either with gods, or men, or animals , not to discuss topics 
relating to wotnuii , not to contemplate the forms of women ’ 9 
There is, however, a compromise m the form of an oath of 
conjugal fidelity instead of an oath of abstinence 19 gome 
Jamas may' marrv , but these are less holy than the celibates. 
Tibetan nuns are in all cases continent 11 In Chinese Buddhism 
and Taoism the celibacy of priests is observ ed 12 The Chinese 
are peculiarly free from conventional restraints upon the sexual 
life, vet they honour chastity in both sexes Lust is condemned , 

‘ of the myriad v ices, lust is the worst * 13 

In a race of a very different character, the We&t 
Africans, proveihially sensual, the viigin priestess 
is pccuhftily influential, and the celibate priest is 
not unknown 

In Lower Guinea we arc told of a priest king who was not 
even allowed to touch a woman 14 Among the Tshi- and Ewe- 
peoples there are priestesses who are forbidden to marry Of 
the former it is observed that ‘a priestess belongs to the god 
she serves, and therefore cannot become t lie property of a man, 
as would be the case if she married one' The latter are 
regarded as the wives of the god, but the'r chief function is 
religious prostitution The best-looking girls are selected , 
thev remain novices for three y ears, 4 learning the chants and 
dances peculiar to the worship of the gods, and prostituting 
themselves to the priests and the inmates of the male semi- 
naries , and at the termination of their novitiate they become 
public prostitutes ’ 15 

When we come to civilization, we geneially hnd, 
at least among the Christian peoples of the West, 
an ambiguous attitude towards chastity This is 
chiefly the result of the loss of two pnmitive 
complementary habits — a loss winch is due to the 
mciease of intelligence on the one hand, and the 
diffusion of the elements of society, on the other. 
These habits aie, first, the unconscious exeicise of 
control for definite ends. This is very pronounced 
among savages, and 

‘ the special virtues of savagery — hardness, endurune, and 
bravery— are intimately connected with the cultivation of 
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chastity and asceticism It is true that savages seldom have 
an} ideal of chastity in the degraded modern sense, as a state 
of permanent abstinence from sexual relationship having a 
merit of its own apart from any use They esteem chastity for 
its values, magical or real, as a method of self-control which 
contributes towards the attainment of important ends. The 
ability to bear pam and restraint is nearly always a main 
element in the initiation of youths at puberty The custom of re- 
fraining from sexual intercourse before expeditions of war and 
hunting, and other serious concerns involving great muscular 
and mental strain, whatever the motives assigned, is a sagacious 
method of economizing energy The extremely wide-spread 
habit of avoiding intercourse during pregnancy and suckling, 
again, is an admirable precaution in sexual hygiene the observ- 
ance of which it is extremely difficult to obtain in civilization 
bavages, also, are perfectly well aware how valuable sexual 
continence is in combination with fasting and solitude, to 
acquire the aptitude for abnormal spiritual powers 

Such loss, whether temporary or peimanent, 
seems to be an inevitable concomitant of the 
passage from a more to a less * natural ’ mode of 
existence. The complementary loss is that of the 
tabus and magical forms which served as a theo- 
retical ground for natural chastity. Ellis quotes 
from an Auckland newspaper the remarks of an 
old Maori who stated that the decline of his race 
was entirely due to the loss of the ancient religious 
faith m the tabu ; 

‘for m the olden tune our tapu ramified the whole social 
system The head, the hair, spots where apparitions appeared, 
places which the tohunaas proclaimed as sacred, we have for- 
gotten and discarded Who nowadays thinks of the sacredness 
of the head ? See, when the kettle boils, the young man jumps 
up, whips the cap off his head, and uses it for a kettle-holder 
Who nowadays but looks on with indifference when the barber 
of the village, if he be near the fire, shakes the loose hair off his 
cloth into it, and the joke and the laughter goes on as if no 
Bacrcd operation had just been concluded Food is consumed on 
places which in bygone daj s it dared not even be carried over ’ 1 2 

Sexual tabus undoubtedly were the expression 
of an instinctive biological sense of the sacred ness 
of the sexual impulse. This sense is inevitably 
lost m the commencement of civilization, and the 
problem, now just beginning to be leali/ed, is how 
to reinstate it. Scientific enlightenment is the new 
ground for this sense ; the difficulty, however, is 
to overcome social inertia. In Christendom, two 
thousand years have passed in an ambiguous, un- 
reasoned, and m the worst sense superstitious, 
attitude towaids the sexual life. Westeimarck 
finds that ‘ irregular connexions between the sexes 
have on the whole exhibited a tendency to increase 
along with the progress of civilization ’ ; and 
Gibbon had already noted that, ‘although the 
progress of civilization has undoubtedly contributed 
to assuage the fiercer passions of human nature, it 
seems to have been less favourable to the virtue of 
chastity ’ This long process of * marking time * 
seems, however, to be sociologically normal. In 
such periods of transition the form of society is 
first settled, on lines coincident with industrial and 
economic necessity, then the religious question 
comes to be considered, last of all the problem of 
sex. Men are in no hurry to solve the question 
which more than any other involves the future 
prosperity of the race In the meantime the 
practical question of sexual life is a hand to mouth 
aflan, when it is not given over to false ideals 
or degraded values Westeimarck and Havelock 
Ellis nave discussed this transition period in the 
history of chastity, which commenced with 
Christianity, and is now showing signs of comple- 
tion. The latter remarks that 

‘the main difference in the social function of chastity, as we 
pass from savagery to higher stages of culture, seems to be that 
it ceases to exist os a general hygienic measure or a general 
ceremonial observance, and for the most part becomes confined 
to special philosophic or religious sects, which cultivate it to an 
extreme degree m a more or less professional way. This state 
of things is well illustrated by the Roman Empire during the 
early centuries of the Christian era Christianity itself was at 
first one of these sects enamoured of the ideal of chastity ; but 
by its superior vitality it replaced all the others, and finally 
imposed its ideals, though by no means its primitive practices, 
on European society generally ’ 3 

1 H Elba, Psychology of Sex , vi 146. 

*Ib 147 8/6.151. 


Chustianity was, on the one hand, heir of the 
Hebrew tradition, in which there is a frank recogni- 
tion of sexual impulses, and a reverence for them, 
combined with ideas of ceremonial pollution as the 
result of intercourse — a typically savage attitude 
But it rejected this, though accepting the Old 
Testament, its embodiment. Instead it chose an 
attitude like that of the Essenes or the Essene 
attitude itself. On the other hand, it was instinct 
with a fierce inaction against pagan indulgence 
By a very curious irony, its decision to war against 
sexuality involved it in a perpetual relation with 
sex ; it was, as Ellis puts it, obsessed by the idea of 
sex. This attitude cannot altogether De sepaiated 
from pruriency, but at its highest moments it was 
much more than that, and, as Ellis was the first 
to point out, it forms an entirely new element of 
pi ogress in the evolution of sexual ideas. Thus, 
‘chastity manifested itself in primitive Christianity m two 
different, though not necessarily opposed, ways. On the one 
hand, it took a stern and practical form m vigorous men and 
women, who, after being brought up in a society permitting a 
high degree of sexual indulgence, suddenly found theniselv es 
convinced of the sin of such indulgence The battle with the 
society they had been born into, and with their own old 
impulses and habits, became bo 8' vere that they often found 
themselves compelled to retire from the world altogether 
Thus it was that the parched solitudes of Egjpt were peopled 
with hermits largely occupied with the problem of subduing 
their own flesh Their pre-occupation, and indeed the pre- 
occupation of much early Christian literature, with sexual 
matters, may be said to be vastty greater than was the case 
with the pagan society they had left . This is the aspect of 
early Christian ascetic ism most often emphasized But there 
is another aspect which may be less familiar, but has been by 
no means less important Primitive Christian chastity was on 
one side a strenuous discipline On another side it was a 
romance, and this indeed was its most specially Christian 
side, for athletic asceticism has been associated with the most 
various religious and philosophic beliefs If, indeed, it had not 
possessed the charm of a new sensation, of a delicious freedom, 
of an unknown adventure, it would never hav o conquered the 
European world * 1 

This twofold attitude may now be sketched. 
The mam idea on which Christian asceticism rests 
may be put thus, in Westeimarck’s words : 

‘ The gratification of every worldly desire is sinful , the flesh 
should be the abject slave of the spirit intent upon unearthly 
things Man was created for a life In spiritual communion with 
God, but he yielded to the seduction of ev il demons, who availed 
themselves of the sensuous side of his nature to draw him away 
from the contemplation of the divine and lead him to the 
earthly. Moral goodness, therefore, consists in renouncing all 
sensuous pleasures, in separating from the world, in living 
solely after the spirit, in imitating the perfection and purity o / 
God The contrast between good and evil is the contrast 
between God and the world, and the conception of the w T orld 
includes not only the objects of bodily appetites, but all human 
institutions, as well as science and art. And still more than any 
theoretical doctrine, the personal example of Christ led to the 
glorification of spiritual joy and bodily suffering ’ - 

Again, Christianity, in this peiveited view of it, 
may be described as a religion 

‘which regarded every gratification of the sexual impulse with 
suspicion, and incontinence as the gravest sm. In its early 
days the Church showed little respect for women, but its horror 
of sensuality was immense/ ‘While looking with suspicion 
even on the life-long union of one man with one w'oman, the 
Church pronounced all other forms of sexual mtercourse to be 
mortal sins In its Penitentials, sins of unchastity were the 
favourite topic ; and its horror of them finds an echo m the 
secular legislation of the first Christian emperors Panders 
were condemned to have molten Pad poured down their 
throats. In the case of forcible seduction, both the man and 
woman, if she consented to the act, were put to death. Even 
the innocent offspring of illicit intercourse were punished for 
their parents’ sins, with ignominy and loss of certain rights 
which belonged to other, more respectable, members of the 
Church and the State Persons of different sex who were not 
united in wedlock were forbidden by the Church to kiss each 
other , nay, the sexual desire itself, though unaccompanied by 
an^ external act, was regarded as sinful m the unmarried In 
this standard of purity no difference o isex was recognized, the 
same obligations being imposed upon man and woman/ 8 

‘The theological conception of “lust** or libido , as sin, 
followed logically the early Christian conception of the “ flesh/’ 
and became inevitable as soon as that conception was firmlv 
established Not only, indeed, had early Christian ideals a 
degrading influence on the estimation of sexual desire per se, 
but they tended to depreciate generally the dignity of the 
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sexual relationship. If a man made sexual advances to a 
woman outBide marriage, and thus brought her within the | 
despised circle of 41 lust,” he was injuring her because he was 
impairing her religious and moral value. ( An ambiguous 
Improvement on tne view . . . among primitive peoples, that 
the sexual act involves indignity to a woman or depreciation of 
her only in so far as she Is tne property of another person who 
is the really injured party.) Tne only way he could repair the 
damage done Mas by paying her money, or by entering into a 
forced, and therefore, probably unfoitunate, marriage with her. 
That is to say, that sexual relationships were, by the ecclesias- 
tical traditions, placed on a pecuniary basis, on the same level 
as prostitution. By its well-meant intentions to support the 
theological morality which had developed on an ascetic basis, 
the Church was thus really undermining even that form of 
sexual relationship which it sanctified ' 1 

Early Christianity (see Chastity [Christian]) 
censured re-marriage by either sex ; it was a 
species of fornication, or a ‘specious adultery.* 
‘It was looked upon as a manifest sign of incon- 
tinence, and also as inconsistent with the doctrine 
that marriage is an emblem of the union of Christ 
with the Chuich ’ 2 Again, the severity of the 
earliei European laws against adulteiy ‘was closely 
connected with Christianity’s abhorrence of all 
kinds of irregular sexual intercourse.’ 8 Yet it 
made no distinction between husband and wife. 4 

The Essenes rejected ‘pleasure as an evil, but esteem con- 
tinence and the conquest over our passions to be virtue They 
neglect wedlock St Paul said * 4 He that giveth his virgin in 
marriage doeth well , but he that giveth her not in marriage 
doeth better ’ 4 It is good for a man not to touch a woman 
Nevertheless, to avoid fornication, let each man have his own 
wife, and let each woman have her own husband * As for the 
unmarried and widows 4 it is better to marry than to burn ’ 6 
Woman, says Tertullian, is the gate of Hell ‘Inter faeces et 
urinam nascimur ’ is Augustine’s famous epigram He had, it 
is true, no ascetic contempt for sex, and inaccd asserts that in 
Paradise, if sin had not entered, ‘sexual conjugation would 
have been under the control of the will without any sexual 
desire. There would not have been any words which could be 
called obscene, but all that might be said of these members 
would have been as pure as what is said of the other parts of 
the body 4 7 Yet he field very strongly the theory of original 
sin It is the fact that sin is hereditary, and that sin has its 
special sjmbol in the organs of generation, that makes sex a 
shameful thing It is sin that brings them into connexion with 
lust. The argument seems to be circular, but Augustine’s 
influence carried his opinion With more fanaticism, Sfc 
Bernard speaks of man as * nothing else than fetid sperm, a sack 
of dung, the food of worms . . You have never seen a viler 
dunghill 

Whatever the influence of the Christian tradi- 
tion or the Christian environment, the fact remains 
that not only chastity, but virginity, became the 
radiant ideal. Jesus, John the Baptist, St. Paul, 
and others, were virgins. Virginity worked 
miracles ; by it Miriam crossed the sea, and 
Thecla was spared from the lions. It is a spring 
flower, exhaling immortality from its petals. 8 
Cyprian speaks of thoso women whoso husband 
is Christ. The Vngin Maiy similaily had dedi- 
cated herself as a virgin to God. 10 Virgins were 
known to have committed suicide to prevent the 
loss of their virginity. Such an act admitted some 
to canonization. Jerome argued in favour of such 
suicide ; Augustine concludes that these suicides 
are worthy of compassion, but declares that there 
was no necessity for the act, since ‘ chastity is a 
virtue of the mind which is not lost by the body 
being in captivity to the will of another. 11 As for 
married life, the procreation of children is the only 
reason for the sexual act ; no desire further than 
what is thereto necessary is allowed. 12 

Here the romantic aspect of Christian chastity, 
which Ellis has worked out, and of which he has 
shown the evolutionary importance, has to be con- 
sidered. The possibility of this romance may even 
be seen in athletic asceticism. Jerome writes to 

1 Ellis, op cit. vi 179 f 

2 Westermarck, ii. 461, quoting Tertullian and Athenagoras 
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« 1 Co 7H B 88 ; c f. Rev 144, Mt 1912 

7 de Cio. Dei , xiv. 28. 8 Medit. Piissimas, hi. 

» Clem Rom Ep l ad Virgin**, 6 ; Ambrosius, Ep . lxiii. 84 ; 
Methodius, Convtu . deeem virgmum , vll 1 

10 de Ilabitu Viraxnum , 4, 22 ; Pseudo-Matthew, 8. 

11 Jerome, Com. in Jonam , i. 12 ; Aug de Civ. Dei , i 16. 

12 Athenagoras, Legatw pro Chnstiams , 33 


the virgin Eustochium ( Ep . xxii. §7) about his 
struggles for abstinence : 

* Oh, how many times when in the desert, in that vast soli- 
tude which, burnt up by the heat of the §un, offers but a 
horrible dwelling to monks, I imagined myself among the 
delights of Rome l I wag alone, for my soul wag full of bitter- 
ness My limbs were covered by a wretched sack, and my skm 
was as black as an Ethiopian’s Everyday I wept and groaned, 
and, if I was unwillingly overcome by sleep, my lean Body lay 
on the bare earth. I say nothing of my food and drmk, for in 
the desert even invalids have no drink but cold water, and 
cooked food is regarded as a luxury Well, I, who out of fear 
of hell had condemned myself to this prison, companion of 
scorpions and wild beasts, often seemed m imagination among 
banas of girls. My face was p&le with fasting and my nund 
within my frigid body was burning with desire , the fires of lust 
would still flare up In a body that already seemed to be dead 
Then, deprived of all help, I threw myself at the feet of Jesus, 
washing them with my tears and drying them with my hair, 
subjugating my rebellious flesh by long fasts I remember that 
more than once I passed the night uttering cries and striking 
my breast until Goa sent me peace * 

He also refers m the same letter to the practice 
in which the mam stream of the romance of 
chastity had its source — that, namely, of Chris- 
tians who ‘ share the same room, often even the 
same bed, and cal! us suspicious if we diaw any 
conclusions ’ 1 Chrysostom discusses it as a normal 
practice, but, quite rightly, as a new departure. 

‘Our fathers,’ he says, ‘only knew two forms of sexual 
intimacy, marriage and fornication Now a third form hag 
appeared : men introduce young girls into their houses and 
keep them there permanently, respecting their virginity. What 
is tne reason? It seems to me that life in common with a 
woman is sweet, even outside conjugal union and fleshly 
commerce That is my feeling ; and perhaps it is not my feel- 
ing alone , it may also be that of these men. They would not 
hold their honour so cheap nor give rise to such scandals if this 
pleasure were not violent ana tyrannical . That there 
should really be a pleasure in this which produces a love more 
ardent than conjugal union may surprise you at first But 
when I give you the proofs you will agree that it is so ’ The 
absence of restraint to desire in marriage, he continues, often 
leads to speedy disgust, and even, apart from this, sexual 
intercourse, pregnancy, delivery, lactation, the bringing up of 
children, and all the pains and anxieties that accompany these 
things soon destroy youth and dull the point of pleasure. The 
viigin is free from these burdens She retains her vigour and 
youthfulness, and even at the age of forty may rival the young 
mobile girl. 4 A double ardour thus burns in the heart of him 
who lives with her, and the gratification of desire never ex- 
tinguishes the bright flame which ever continues to increase in 
Btiength ’ Chiysostom describes minutely all the little cares 
and attentions which the modern girls of his time required, and 
w inch these men delighted to expend on their virginal sweet- 
hearts whether in public or in private Thus it was that the 
Christians ‘ rejected the grosser forms of sexual indulgence, but 
in doing so they entered with a more delicate ardour into the 
more refined forms of sexual mtimao> They cultivated a 
relationship of brothers and sisters to each other ; they kissed 
one another ; at one time, in the spiritual orgy of baptism, 
they were not ashamed to adopt complete nakedness ’ 2 * This 
new refinement of tender chastity' may truly be said to have 
come 4 as a delicious disoovery to the early Christians, who had 
resolutely thrust away the licentiousness of the pagan world ’ 8 
No less true, however, is it that the development in itself was 
as anti social as, and in its practical negation of parenthood more 
anti social than, even the homosexuality of the Greeks. 

Again, this new Christian chastity ‘ flourished exuberantly 
and unchecked 4 in one form 4 it conquered literature The 
most charming, and, we may be sure, tne most popular litera- 
ture of the early Church lay in the innumerable romances of 
erotic chastity . . . wduch are embodied to day m the Acta 
Sanctorum * * Early Christian literature abounds in the stories 
of lovers who had indeed preserved their chastity, and had jet 
discovered the most exquisite secrets of love’ 4 Ellis refers 
particularly to the legend of Thecla, ‘ The Bride and Bridegroom 
of Judea,’ m Judas Thomas* Acts, ‘The Virgin of Antioch’ of 
St Ambrose, the history of ‘Achilleus and Nereus,’ ‘Mydoma 
and Kari8h, 4 and 4 Two Lovers of Auvergne,’ told by Gregory of 
Tours. See art Agapbtab 

The freshness of this unique form of love waned 
in the Middle Ages. Chivalry alone preserved 
something of a similar ideal. ‘ Aucassm et Ntco - 
lette, y Ellis remarks, ‘ was the doath-knell of tiie 
primitive Christian romance of chastity. It was 
the discovery that the chaste refinements of delicacy 
and devotion were possible within the strictly 
normal sphere of sexual love. ,ft He assigns two 
main causes for this decay. 

4 The submergence of the old pagan world, with its practice, 
and, to some extent, ideal of sexual indulgence, removed the 

1 Ellis, op cit vl. 151 f., 165 2/6 153 f. 
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foil which had given grace and delicacy to the tender freedom 
of the young Christians. In the second place, the austerities 
which the early Christians had gladly practised for the sake of 
their soul’s health, were robbed of their charm and spontaneity 
by being made a formal part of codes of punishment for sin, 
first in the Pemtentials and afterwards at the discretion of 
confessors ’ 1 

Here there intervenes the Teutonic element. 

‘The Ideal of Christian chastity was no longer largely the 
possession of refined people who had been rendered immune to 
pagan licence by being brought up in its midst, and even them- 
selves steeped in it It was clearly from the first a serious 
matter for the violent North Africans to maintain the ideal of 
chastity ; and, when Christianity spread to Northern Europe, it 
seemed almost a hopeless task to acclimatize its ideals among 
the w ild Germans ' 2 

Henceforward the ideals of the Church weie 
imposed as compulsory celibacy on priests, and 
* chastity * fell into a barbarous regression, which 
the Renaissance and Reformation only tempeied 
by preserving in law the proprietary rights of 
married men, and fostering a conventional 
residuum of ideas of chastity for the unmarried. 
It is to be noted that it is only by an error that 
the primitive Teutons have been credited with pre- 
nuptial chastity. They had no prostitution, and 
observed marital chastity in women, but chastity 
before marriage was not required. 

‘The institution of clerical celibacy,’ says Westermarck, 
4 lowered the estimation of virtue by promoting vico. During 
the Middle Ages unchastity was regarded as an object of 
ridicule rather than censure, and in the comic literature of 
that period the clergy are universally represented as the great 
corrupters of domestic virtue Whether the tenet of chastitv 
laid down by the code of Chivalry was taken more seriously 
may be fairly doubted A knight, it was said, should be 
abstinent and chaste , he should love only the virtues, talents, 
and graces of his lady , and love was defined as the “chaste 
union of two hearts by virtue wrought.” ... We have reason 
to believe that the amours in which he indulged with her were 
of a far less delicate kind,’ 8 The lady was, as a rule, required 
to be a married woman. 

Here, in a sense, is an attempt, like some we have 
noted, to divorce love from the biological accom- 
paniments of it. Another form, more like the 
early Christian and the Greek, was that celebrated 
by Dante and Ins congeners — life-long devotion 
without any intimacy. What remained of these 
developments up to modern days was male gallantry, 
and the love interest of the novel and the play. 

The attitude of the chief peoples of to-day 
towards chastity may be now glanced at It is, 
and the fact is significant, fairly simple and extra- 
ordinarily identical. 

In Islam ‘chastity,’ that is, abstinence from 
intercourse, is the essential duty of woman, 
married or unmarried. Nothing more is required 
as an explanation than the position of Muham- 
madan women. ‘ For unmarried men, on the other 
hand, “chastity” is by Muhammadans at most 
looked upon as an ideal, almost out of leach.’ 4 
Yet there is more incontinence in Christian 
countries than m Islam, 5 while the Muhammadan 
attitude is less ambiguous. As always, they assert 
the sanctity of sex no less than the sanctity of 
physical cleanliness. ‘ They are prepared to carry 
the functions of sex into the future life.’ 8 

In India , not only is asceticism practised by 
certain individuals, but 

‘sexual love has been sanctified and divinized to a greater 
extent than In any other part of the world.’ ‘ It seems never to 
have entered into the heads of the Hindu legislators that any- 
thing natural could be offensively obscene, a singularity which 
pervades all their writings, but is no proof of the depravity of 
their morals ’ * Love in India, both as regards theory and 
practice, possesses an importance which it is impossible for us 
even to conceive.’ 7 

The details of generation have for ages found a 
place in Hindu religious ritual. Yet, and here 

i Ellis, op. cit vi 161. 

9 Schrader, Reallexikon , art. ' Keuschheit.* 

8 Westermarck, op. cit, ii. 482 4 lb. 428 

5 * Viator * in Fortnightly Renew, Dec. 1008, quoted by Ellis, 
op cit vi 164 

« Ellis, vl. 129. 

7 Ellis, l e., quoting Sir W. Jones, Works , Ii 811, and R 
Schmidt, Beitrage zur Ind . Erotik, 1902, p. 2. 


again owing to the status of women, ‘ sexual im- 
purity is scarcely considered a sin in the men, but 
in females nothing is held more execrable or 
abominable.’ 1 Very similar is the attitude of 
China and Japan . 

In Modern Western civilization there is a great 
variety of minor differences, but the main facts 
are the same. Property-morality is employed to 
sanction wifely ‘ chastity ’ ; the English law of 
divorce still shows the pieponderance m favour of 
the male sex. Among the unmarried, male incon- 
tinence is winked at by the world, but female in- 
continence is reprobated. Prostitution flourishes, 
while it is calculated that at least 50 per cent of 
the sexual intercourse that occurs in Western 
nations is outside the bonds of wedlock. Economic 
considerations have much to do with this, but the 
whole problem is an extensive one, and cannot be 
more than alluded to here. As for the minor 
differences, the European has added, whether 
through the influence of the Christian tiadition or 
because of a psychical charactei, ‘the vice of 
hypocrisy, which apparently was little known in 
sexual matteis by pagan antiquity,’ 2 and is also 
little known by the other great races of the present 
day. The Churches do not help to solve the 
problem by preaching total abstinence and en- 
couraging scientific ignorance ; their attitude is 
part of the conventional sexual morality of the 
time. They can aid in the scientific rehabilitation 
of a natural chastity only by joining hands with 
science. Western science to-day has begun this 
woik by a thorough study of the sexual impulse, 
and important pioneering has been effected in the 
education of tne intelligent upon these subjects 
and m the development of eugenic research. 

Some consideration of biological leasons for the 
various phenomena of chastity which have been 
reviewed may finally be given in connexion with 
the question how far the psychic nature of the 
modern type of humanity is likely to be affected 
by the multiple tradition, or whether this exists 
merely as an atmosphere which is inert and un- 
used for life-processes, the latter being only such 
as are adapted to the present enviionment. 

Chastity, as it is now defined, may be said to 
exist only among savages in a natuial state, who 
allow pre-iiuntial intercourse. Its origin is purely 
biological. Tabu is merely an emotional ana legal 
irradiation from it. The exercise of control at 
puberty has been noted. During menstruation, 
pregnancy, and suckling, the savage also observes 
continence. 8 During the last condition it is pos- 
sible that the sepaiation is physically beneficial 
to mother and child ; during the first, union is 
attended, except towards the end of the period, 
with discomfoit to the woman. During the time 
of suckling, it is a wise provision to prevent another 
conception too soon for the health of the child at 
the mother’s breast, and there seems to be a con- 
nexion between premature weaning and renewal 
of intercourse. It is significant that certain peoples 
recognize this application of continence so clearly 
that at a suitable date after birth the man and 
wife are re-married. 4 Of equal biological import- 
ance is the continence observed by primitive peoples 
immediately prior to marriage and after engage- 
ment, and more particularly for some time after 
marriage itself. 

Thus, among* the aborigines of Victoria, the pair were 
sequestered for two months, Bleeping on opposite sides of 
the fire. 6 Amongst the Narrioyen it was ‘a point of decency 
for the couple not to sleep close to each other for the first two 
or three nights , on the third or fourth night the man and hie 
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wife sleep together under the same rug.' i In South Celebes 
all intimacy ia forbidden during the weaaing-mght. 2 In Achin 
they do not come together for seven nights 2 In Endeh and 
the B&b&r Islands the same rule is observed 4 Similarly among 
the Dayaks. Madurese, and Sundanese 6 Among the Wufurs 
consummation takes place on the fifth day ; on the first night 
the couple are set back to back ; and this is repeated each 
night. Each morning when the man departs, it is forbidden 
them to look at one another, 4 a sign of ner maiden shame * 6 
Nutkas and Thlinkets may not consummate marriage till after 
ten days and four weeks respectively 7 In Egypt it is customary 
for husbands to deny themselves their conjugal rights during 
the first week after marriage with a virgin bride » The bride 
and groom among the Aztecs were continent for four days, the 
Mazatecs for fifteen, the Otonus for twenty or thirty 0 

Such customs are undoubtedly to be ultimately 
explained as Ellis explains them. The Ion# process 
of irradiation of the complex nervous mechanism, 
which is necessary for tumescence and for the 
proper performance of the sexual act, needs delay 
and many piehminanes. The sexual act is not 
one to be executed by muscular force alone. Hence 
the phenomena of courtship itself. 

4 The need for delay and considerate skill is far greater when, 
as among ourselves, a woman's marriage is dela> ed long past 
the establishment of puberty to a period when it is more diffi- 
cult to break down the psychic and, perhaps, even physical 
barriers of personality ’ 10 

The need is inci eased also in proportion to the 
higher development of the sexual impulse in civili- 
zation. One great component of that impulse is 
female modesty . 11 In seeking for an answer to the 
question, Why has sexual intercourse between un- 
inained people, if both parties consent, come to be 
regarded as wrong ? Westermarck refers to the 
growth of ‘ affection’ and to the instinct for seclu- 
sion during the satisfaction of sexual as, in primi- 
tive times, of other needs, such as hunger and 
thirst. Add to these considerations, the nervous 
tone and control produced by a natural chastity, 
and tlieie are already grounds for a scientific and 
religious recognition and regulation of a sexual 
life which is in relation to biological facts 

Two contingent sources of chastity are good 
examples of inertia, producing the same result 
from diflerent directions. The former is biologi- 
cally real, the second conventional. Continence 
ougmates, m the individual, with the instinct of 
physical isolation which is emphasized at the com- 
mencement of adolescence. Tins instinct amounts 
to a virginal inertia, which forms a banier difficult 
to break down. Hence the first loss of chastity is 
equivalent to a complete psychic change in the 
organism This inertia is encouraged for the sake 
of physical growth. When such psychic diathesis 
becomes morbid, it coincides with what W. James 
terms an ‘anti-sexual instinct 5 — the instinct of 
personal isolation, the actual repulsiveness to us 
of the idea of intimate contact with most of the 
persons we meet, especially those of our own sex, 
and in illustration of which he instances the un- 
leasant sensation felt on taking a seat still warm 
y contact with another . 12 Adolescent inertia is 
also linked to the desire for self-control, in which 
the important factor is the feeling of power and 
the sense of freedom. In the male the psychic 
result of the sexual act, a depression proportionate 
to the explosive force of the detumescent process, 
constitutes the opposite pole to this feeling of 
power. Omne animal post coitum trxstt pro- 
verbializes the phenomenon, and there are clear 
traces of its action in producing ideals of chastity. 
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Some of these have been cited above. Loss of 
semen is universally regarded as loss of strength, 
and the male organs as the seat of strength . 1 These 
ideas again coincide with the pomihu notion that 
woman is physically weak, and that therefore 
intercourse with her pioduces weakness m the 
male. But, when these ideas reach as far as this, 
they are already becoming conventionalized E\ cn 
at an earlier stage they may pass from biological 
tact to conventional theory, for ‘your boasted 
purity is only immaturity 5 In this connexion is 
to be noted the sense of melancholy which is 
normally penodic in adolescence, and seems to 
anse fiom vasculai congestion. It is eneouiaged 
by abstinence, and foims the foundation of the 
sense of sin, as is shown by the phenomena of 
conversion. If we add the fact that pam and 
austenty are a stimulant of energy, we practically 
complete the list of jihysiological factors whicn 
develop rules of chastity in the individual and in 
the race. On the other hand, the conventional 
factor which more than otheis has had an influ- 
ence in civilization is not essentially physiological. 
It is rather a detail of degeneiation. In their 
tierce reaction against pagan luxury the early 
Christians developed a cult of personal uncleanli- 
ness. They denounced the hath as the Puritans 
at a later date denounced the theatie 

Paula used to say • 4 The purity of the bodv and its garments 
means the impunt} of the soul ' 1 4 Ninre the c oimng of Chris- 
tianity,* Ellis remarks, 4 the cult of the skin, and even its 
hygiene, have never again attained the same general and un- 
questioned exaltation The Chuith killed the bath M 4 The 
tone of the Middle Ages,’ sajs Frederic Harrison ( Meaning 
of Umt , 1906, p 248), 4 in the matter of dirt was a form of 
mental disease ’ 

But m this later and moie general extension, 
very similar as it is to the state of things among 
the masses of Europe to-day, economic considera- 
tions overlaid the Chiistian tradition. The same 
result was fosteied by ideals on the one hand and 
necessary practice on the other However that 
may he, the fact lcmams that it is only in modem 
civilization that the juxtaposition of the genital 
and excretoiy zones lia.s acted as a general influ- 
ence in favour of chastity Primitive ‘ unclean- 
ness 5 was a veiy diflerent thing, though the same 
term is used. Inertia of this kind is a measure 
both of scientific ignorance and of physical unre- 
finement, or rather of hygienic degeneration, as 
obscenity is of the same results psychically. 

The question of the origin of the ‘hoiror’ of 
sexual facts, in so far as it is a vera causa , which 
is not certain, and not a conventional artifact, is 
difficult. However originating, — and it is possible 
that it may have nothing to do with any piimitive 
mystic awe or sense of supernatural dangei, but 
lather that it is a moibid psychosis analogous to 
j'ealousy on the one hand and disgust on the other, 
— it seems to be absent from savage psychology, 
and in civilization to be a mark of neurosis. As a 
source of chastity, its conv entional exploitation is 
confined to piiestly paedagogy. 

Ccitam suggestions that have been made ex- 
planatory of this and similar psychic phenomena 
in chastity call for mention, though, in so far as 
they have ground in fact, this is out pait of the 
mythology of the subject. For instance, the primi- 
tive tabu against menstrual blood cannot legiti- 
mately be elevated into a cause either of mariiage 
prohibitions or of continent habits. It may be 
true that the Zulus believe that ‘ if a man touch a 
woman at menstruation Ins hones become soft, 
and in future he cannot take part in warfare or 
any other manly exercise ’ ; 4 but, as shown above, 
the deep-seated reason of such tabu is biological. 
The suggested instinctive feeling against inter- 
course between members of the same family or 

1 8ee Crawley, Mystic Rose, 188. 2 Jerome, Ep cviil. 4 20. 
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household, which Westermarck held to be a pos- 
sible cause of the idea that sexual matters are 
; impure,’ does not, if it exists, go deeply enough 
into the psychology of the individual. It is proved 
that such phenomena are merely negative. 1 

In the past history of chastity it is evident that, 
as will always be the case, every factor concerned 
m the whole system of the sexual impulse lias had 
its place and influence. The two chief factors, 
proprietary morality and adolescent inertia, have, 
however, now reached the parting of the ways. 
That is to say, the former is yielding to the 
scientific analysis of the sexual life of man, and 
can no longer be maintained as a ground of natural 
chastity. In the Middle Ages the knightly hus- 
band took with him on his travels the key of his 
wife’s 4 girdle of chastity * ; in a scientific age ‘ the 
real problem of chastity lies not m multiplying 
laws, but largely in women’s knowledge of the 
dangers of sex and the cultivation of their sense 
of responsibility.’ 3 Mutatis mutandis , the state- 
ment applies to adolescent chastity. This is one 
of the educational problems of the future, in which 
science and religion may well co-operate. Economic 
considerations are the permanent previous condi- 
tion to be reckoned with : popular sentiment will 
follow the lead of social refinement and scientific 
conclusion. 

Litbraturk — W R Smith, Bel Sem 2 (1894) , Fra zer,GB* 

S , Totemism and Exogamy (1910); Crawley, ‘Sexual 
(JAI xxiv [1895]), Mystic Rose (19021, A. Lang 
and J. J Atkinson, Social Origins and Primal Law (1903), 
Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex (6 vols , 
1897-1910) , H C Lea, Hist of Sacerdotal Celibacy (2 vols , 
1884), E. Westermarck, Hist of Hum Marriage* (1901), 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas (2 vols , 1900-1908) , 
E S Hartland, Primitive Paternity (2 vols , 1909) : O 
Schrader, Reallex , 1901 (art ‘ Keuschheit ’) , Iwan Bloch, 
The Sexual Life of our Time (Eng tr 1909) , Caufeynon, La 
Ceinture de chastett (1904) , A. Moll, Libido Sexualw (2 vols , 
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A E. Crawley. 

CHASTITY (Buddhist). — Buddhist ideas as to 
the relation of the sexes may best be treated under 
two heads : according as they apply to the ordinary 
Buddhist layman, or to a member of the Buddhist 
Order. The rules for the latter will be found in art. 
Celibacy (Buddhist). The rules for the layman 
are laid down very simply and broadly in several 
parts of the Canon, with the stress placed on purity 
m general rather than on any particular detail. 
For instance, in the tixqdlovada Suttanta (a dia- 
logue on elementary ethical precepts to be followed 
by laymen), Sigala is seen by the Buddha wor- 
shipping the vanous quarters of the heavens with 
streaming hair and uplifted hands. The teacher 
points out to him a better way, in which the six 
quarters worthy of worship are not the physical 
quarters of the heavens, but parents, teachers, 
husband (or wife), friends, dependents, and spiritual 
masters (Bhik^us and Brahmans). Under the thii d 
head we have the following paiagraph : 

* In five wa\8 should the wife, who is the west quarter, be 
cherished by her husband — by respect, by courtesy, by being 
faithful to her, by recognizing her authority, by providing for 
her wants. And in five ways the wife takes thought for her 
husband — she orders the household anght, is hospitable to 
kinsfolk and friends, is a chaste wife, a thnfty housekeeper, 
and is diligent m all there is to do ’ 

The same tractate warns young men against 
riotous living of all kinds — drunkenness, gambling, 
and unchastity. There is no older document in 
Indian religious literature devoted to the inculca- 
tion of ethical precepts for laymen. In the Iti - 
vuttaka , Buddha is represented as declaring that 
* the life of chastity is not lived for the purpose of 
deceiving or piating to mankind, nor for the sake 

1 Westermarck, Hum, Marr * 155 
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of the advantage of a reputation for gam and one’s 
own affans ; but . . . this life of chastity is lived, 
0 monks, for the purpose of Insight and Thorough 
Knowledge’ (§ 36); while 4 by mutual reliance, O 
monks, a life of chastity is lived for the sake of 
crossing the Flood (of earthly longings), and for 
the sake of properly making an end of Misery 9 
(§ 107). He who, after taking the vow of chastity, 
breaks it, and he who thus causes another to fall, 
suffers i in the realm of punishment and in perdi- 
tion’ (§ 48) ; yet the same treatise seems to imply 
that (undue) craving for chastity is, like all other 
forms of clinging to conditions of earthly existence, 
essentially evil (§ 54 f. ). There is very little ethics 
in the previous books of ritual, poetry, or exegesis, 
or even in the theosophy of the Upani^ads; and 
the level of the mythology and ritual is as low in 
India as elsewhere, m matters of chastity. But 
it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
Buddhist movement introduced any great revolu- 
tion in this respect. The people, m the 6th cent. 
b.c., had already built up for themselves, quite 
independently of religion, a social code regarding 
sexual relations. All that Buddhism did was to 
adopt the highest ideal current among the clans, 
and to give to it additional clearness and emphasis. 
It was this ideal that it carried with it wherever 
it was introduced. It thus threw its influence on 
the side of a strict monogamy in marriage, m favour 
of chastity for both sexes before and after mar- 
riage, and against early marriages. On the whole, 
it has had a fair success. The percentage of ille- 
gitimate births is low in those countries where the 
influence of early Buddhism has been greatest, and 
its canonical literature is chaste throughout. Some 
of the later literature, from the 6th cent. A.D. on- 
wards, especially in Bengal, Nepal, and Tibet, is 
veiy much the reverse. See art. TANTRA. 

Litbraturk — R C Childers, ‘The Whole l>utv of the 
Buddhist Layman,' in GR, 187(3, Rhys Davids, Buddhism 541 , 
1907, ch v p 209 , P Gnmblot, Sept Suttas pdhs , Paris, 1876, 
p 311 ff , /ft- vuttaka, or Sayings of Buddha, tr J II More 
(New York, 1908), pp 49, 62, 67 f , 125 

T. W. Buys Davids. 

CHASTITY (Chinese). — Chastity in females is 
regarded by the Chinese as a virtue of prime im- 
portance ; and the national standards, both ideal 
and actual, would be considered admirable even in 
Christian countries. A woman is supposed to 
mairy only once, the alliance of a widow with a 
second husband being considered inadvisable, if 
not indeed inadmissible. When a married woman 
refuses to accept a second consort after the death 
of her husband, or a young virgin who has been 
robbed of her iiane6 by a similar catastrophe 
decides upon a life of celibacy, a petition is some- 
times adaiessed to the Emperor, asking for per- 
mission to erect a pai-low, or monumental gateway, 
with a view to perpetuating the memory of the 
chaste widow oi maiden, as an example to posterity. 
In some parts of the country veritable ‘ forests ’ of 
these ornamental structures may be found, some 
of them magnificent specimens of the mason’s art. 
One might be led to conclude from this fact that 
chastity is a virtue rare among Chinese women, 
since so high a value is placed upon the exhibition 
of it in seemingly isolated cases ; but it should be 
borne in mind that the great majority of instances 
are not commemorated in this special way, on 
account of the great expense involved. No argu- 
ment can therefore be advanced on these grounds 
as to the comparative rarity of this virtue among 
Chinese women. 

The extraordinary care nominally taken to main- 
tain the segregation of the sexes might seem to 
indicate a low scale of morality in China, as, e p. t 
the rules laid down in the i Record of Rites,’ which 
deprecate the hanging of male and female garments 
on the same rack, and the using of the same face- 
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towel or hair-comb by peisons of opposite sex ; or 
which declare it inexpedient that a man should 
know the personal name of a woman who is not a 
relation, and that a father should sit in the same 
room with his daughter, or brothers share a place 
at table with a sister above the age of 7 years. It 
is necessary, however, to remember that such pre- 
cautions may be suggested by the peculiar con- 
ditions of the patriarchal system, which still 
obtains in Chinese families, under the teims of 
which a large number of people are often congre- 
gated together within the walls of a Chinese ‘ com- 
ound,’ including children of different geneiations, 
ifterent parents, children of the same father but 
different mothers, children of concubines, etc. — an 
extraordinary medley of relationships — as well as 
a numeious retinue of young servants and slave 
children. And, as the female members of the 
community seldom venture beyond the high walls 
of the enclosure, and are strictly limited in the 
range of their employments, with a tempei ament 
which, whatever else may be said, is distinc- 
tively Eastern, and with painful recollections of 
the dark days of feudalism, and its many in- 
vasions upon the sanctity of family life, it is little 
wonder that such methods should be considered 
advisable. 

Chastity finds a place among the * Four Studies 
proper to Women,’ of which the first is to be chaste 
ana docile ; and histoiical eases aie frequent wheie 
young girls elected to commit suicide lathei than 
run the risk of outrage, or even the imputation of 
unchastity. Had Flora Macdonald been a Chinese 
heroine, she Mould have drowned herself in a well 
after her interview with ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ 
as the young Nmgpo girl did when the Prince 
Shaok'ang, to whom she had given asylum, made 
good his escape from the ‘Golden Tatars.’ In the 
city of Hangchow is a well into which hundreds of 
Chinese gills threw themselves when the city was 
threatened by the T’ai-ping rebels. Instances such 
as these afford more reliable evidence as to the 
high standard of chastity winch undoubtedly exists 
among women in China, than any deduction from 
the methods w hieh seem to reflect upon the female 
chaiacter, and which are intended lather as in- 
centives to virtue than preventives against vice. 
The extreme modesty of the feminine attire (which, 
by the way, is the only survival of the Chinese 
costume, male garments being all based on Manchu 
models, by command of the present foreign rulers 
of China), the careful concealment of the lines of 
the figuie, etc , afford further confirmation of the 
idea, which is borne out by personal knowledge of 
Chinese homes and family Histones. In some parts 
of the country, the repugnance which is felt by 
chaste young females against consorting with an 
utter stranger, as the present mam age customs 
necessitate, finds expression in the formation of 
anti-matnmomal leagues, the members of which 
hind themselves by solemn pledges to refrain from 
entering the state of marriage ; and frequent 
instances occur where suicide is resorted to lathei 
than break the vows thus assumed. 

Whilst chastity m females is rigorously de- 
manded, no similar standard obtains in the case of 
males. Chastity finds no place among the ‘ Five 
Constituents of Worth,’ although Propnety in 
Demeanour comes next in order to Benevolence 
and Uprightness of Mind, and is followed by 
Knowledge and Good Faith. It is not numbered 
among the ‘Six Courses of Conduct incumbent 
upon Man,’ or the ‘ Six Virtues ’ — Intelligence, 
Humanity, Wisdom, Uprightness, Moderation, and 
Benignity. Unchaste conduct does not disqualify 
for public employment, although ‘ levity ’ is indi- 
cated as a sufficient cause for dismissal. If the 
Chinese official is able to maintain the appearances 


of outward deeoium, his puvate conduct, and 
especially his sexual relations, are not subjected 
to very severe inquiry. 

Convention permits the Chinese gentleman not 
only to remarry as often as occasion serves, but 
also to add a ‘ secondary wife ’ to Ins household in 
the event of failure to obtain male issue by his 
pioper wife; the maintenance of a haiem is, how- 
ever, regarded as unjustifiable and hardly respect- 
able, though in the case of the Emporor a large 
liberty is allowed. 

Houses of ill-fame exist in the majority of cities, 
but they are generally unobtrusive in their char- 
acter, and their existence is known only to habitues 
The inmates are recruited by kidnapping or pur- 
chase from destitute parents; veiy few of them 
are willing votaries. The immorality which is 
observable at Chinese treaty-ports would not he 
tolerated in inland cities, though there may be 
exceptions to this rule, for China is more nearly a 
continent than a country, and local customs vary 
considerably in different parts. 

Infraction of the marriage bond on the part of 
the wife is punished with the utmost rigour, the 
injured husband being at liberty to put to death 
both the ernng wife and her paramour. The 
legislation which is applied to breaches of chastity 
in the case of unmarried persons is similar to that 
of the OT, and that of Eastern nations generally, 
being compounded for by marriage or fine. 

Literature — Dyer Ball, Thmqs Chinese , Shanghai, 1903 

W. Gilbert Walshe. 

CHASTITY (Christian). — The Incarnation 
tlnew a new light on purity ; the possibility of a 
higher and puier life was revealed thereby, and 
the moral law and pi active of Christianity show m 
consequence a gieat advance on those of previous 
ages. 

1. Nomenclature. — The woid ‘ chaste ’ is found 
m the AV of 2 Co ll 2 , Tit 2 R , 1 P 3 2 , translating 
ay v6s ; and ‘chastity’ in 2 Es 6 8a (which is not 
extant in Greek). In the lirst case virgins are 
spoken of, in the next two mamed women, in the 
last Esdias himself &yp6s, ay vela, used in this 
sense in 1 Ti 4 12 5 2 are translated ‘ pure,* 

‘ purity ’ ; hut &yv6s, dyvus, ay v6tt]s ) ayvlfa, aie used 
in a rnoie general sense of ‘ holy,’ ‘ blameless ’ or 
‘ sincere’ (and derivatives), though often including 
the idea of ‘ chaste,’ in 2 Co G 6 7’ 1 ll 8 (some MSS), 
Ph l 17 (or l 16 ) 4 8 , Ja 3 17 4 8 , 1 P l 22 , 1 Jn 3 3 . The 
Peshitta translates in these passages by dakhya 
or nakhpa (or their cognates), hut the latter Syriac 
word is the rendenng of <T€fxv6% in 1 Ti 3 n , Tit 2 a , 
etc. The Gr. Ka9ap6s with its cognates, frequently 
used in a physical or ceremonial sense, also con- 
veys the idea of moral punty, and m Mt 5 8 appears 
to have the special idea of 4 chastity.’ It w ill thus 
be seen that the Greek words used all merge into 
moie general senses than that treated in this 
article, and it is not always easy to detect the 
exact shade of meaning that was in the mind of 
the writer. 

In the NT the opposite to ‘ chastity ’ is expressed 
in geneial teims oy &Ka0ap(rla and daiXyeta, w r hich 
are joined together in Gal 5 19 (see Lightfoot’s note 
there and at Col 3 5 ) and in Eph 4 19 . But dKadapala 
is a very comprehensive word, including moro than 
Tropvtia, fjLoixcla, etc. (see Eph 5 3 axaff. iraaa) ; while 
a<rt\yua denotes open and shameless immorality 
defying public decency. It had originally meant 
any outrageous conduct 

2. Teacning of NT.— We have now to ask what 
‘ chastity * meant in the teaching of our Lord and 
His Apostles. To ascertain this we must examine 
not only the records of their teaching, but also its 
background, (a) The Jews’ moral standard was 
much higher than that of the heathen. The great 
majority of Israelites took marriage almost as a 
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matter of course, as, indeed, do most Easterns now, 
except in the case of persons specially devoted to 
celibacy. Childlessness was deemed a reproach 
((*n 30'^ etc.), and mainage was essentially holy. 
A Nazirite’s vow did not include abstinence from 
the marriage bond, but had to do with the use 
of wine and the growth of the liair (Nu 6 Vft ). 
The Talmud says that ‘any Jew who has not a 
wife is no man * ( Yebamoth , 63a, quoted by Light- 
foot, Col., ed. 1900, p. 377) ; it teaches that 
marriage is an imperative duty. On the other 
hand, even as late as the 2nd cent., the Jews 
indulged in polygamy ; they allowed a man to 
have four or live wives at a time, alleging the 
example of the patriarchs (Justin Martyr, Dial. 
134). And the permission given by the less strict 
Jewish teachers to a man to divorce his wife ‘ for 
any cause,’ though it does not seem to have worked 
as much evil as amongst the heathen, was sub- 
versive of true ideas of married chastity. It must 
be added that the view of marriage here presented, 
though the general one, was not shared by the 
Essenes (on whom see below, § 3). But it is 
clear that, in the case of almost all Jews, chas- 
tity and marriage were considered to go hand in 
hand. 

( b ) Unlike the Jews, the heathen in Apostolic 
times seem scarcely to have had any idea of chastity 
at all. They punished adultery severely ; yet, by 
allowing divorce at wall both to men and to women, 
they opened the door to flagrant immorality, piac- 
tised though it was under the name of marriage. 
Women used to change their husbands every year, 
or oftener (Juvenal, Sat. vi. 224 ff., ‘ eight husbands 
in five autumns ’). Fornication (especially for men) 
and abominable sins were a matter of indifference, 
at any rate unless made a habitual practice. Hoi ace 
even advises the former, so that mtngues with 
married women may be minimized (Sat. i. 2. 31 ft* ). 
The want of a high public opinion on these ques- 
tions was one of the greatest difficulties that the 
Apostles met with in building up Gentile Churches, 
as we see from the constant warnings in St Paul's 
Epistles. And it affected social customs such as 
eating in idol temples (1 Co lO 20 **)- Idol-worship 
was intei woven with immorality, and this explains 
why (if the oidmary interpretation be correct) the 
Apostles joined together * pollutions of idols 5 and 
‘ fornication ’ in Ac 15 30 * 29 , 21 25 . 

Our Lord taught a much higher law of chastity 
than had yet been known. Yet it is clear that He 
makes it to be consistent with the use of marriage. 
He teaches, as the Pharisees did, the sacred ness of 
wedlock, and graces with His presence the marriage 
feast at Cana (Jn 2 lff ). He traces its institution to 
the beginnings of man’s existence, and declares 
that man and wife are no more twain, but one flesh 
(Mt 19 4f *). He forbids divorce, with, at most, the 
one exception of iroppela (v. 9 and 5 81f *). It is not to 
our purpose here to consider the difficulties con- 
nected with the exceptional case (see Plummer, Com. 
on St. Matthew , 1909, pp 81, 259), hut it is clear 
that the Christian law has made marriage a far 
more sacred and binding ordinance than it was 
even to the Jews. Our Lord did not in so many 
words forbid polygamy, but the prohibition follows 
necessarily from the teaching just quoted. The 
holiness or marriage is also insisted on by St. Paul, 
who compares it with the union between Christ 
and His Church (Eph 5 aMr, )> an( * denounces as 
heretics those who forbid to marry (1 Ti 4 s ). The 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews exhorts Ins 
readers that marriage be had in honour among all 
(He 13 4 RV). In teaching the holiness of marriage 
and treating it as the normal condition, our Lord 
and the NT writers appear to show that for the 
great majority of men chastity consists in the 
temperate use of the marriage bond. This comes 


out clearly if with most moderns we take rb iavrov 
(TKedos in 1 Th 4 4 to refer to a man’s wife. 1 

Yet there is another form of Christian chastity. 
Our Lord gives a distinct blessing to those who for 
good motives give up marriage. This is probably 
the way, at least in most cases, by which the 
blessing of Lk 18 29 to those who have ‘ left house, 
... or wife, or children for the kingdom of God’s 
sake * may be received (the best MSS of || Mt 19 29 
Mk 1(P omit ‘ wife ’) ; for our Lord could not have 
taught tho duty of deserting a wife, though later 
on it was held by many that it was lawful to do so 
in older to enter the monastic state. This must 
also ceitainly be the real meaning of Mt 19 la 
(‘ which made themselves eunuchs for the kingdom 
of heaven’s sake’), a text quoted by Justin Martyr 
apparently in this sense ( Apol . i. 15 ; see below). 

It is strange that Conybeare ( Monuments of Early Chris- 
tianity 2 189S, p 24) should take our Lord’s saying literally, as 
Origen aid. To most of the Christians of the first age self- 
nuitilation was as abhorrent as it would be to us , thus Clement 
of Alexandria, who quotes Dt 23U , calls it an 1 impious custom ’ 
( Exhort to the Heathen , § 2) From the story in Justin Martyr's 
first Apology (§ 29) of the young man who desired leave of the 
Roman governor to carry out the precept literally, so as to refute 
charges of immorality mode by the heathen against the Chris- 
tians, but was refused permission, it appears that the better sort 
of Romans had an equally great abhoirence of the custom 
Justin relates the story without expressing approval or dis- 
approval , but the impression deliver! from the passage is that 
the contemporary Christianb approved at least the zeal of the 
young man, and were unwilling to censure it That the custom 
sometimes prevailed among the Christians, at anj rate among 
the heretics, appears from the denunciations of it m the 4tn 
and 5th centuries (Nicaaa, can 1 , Second Syn of Arles, in 5th 
cent , can 7, Apostolic Canons, 22 f,, Athanasius, Apol defuga 
sua, xx vi , Hist Arian. ad mon xxvm , Socrates, HE u. 26> 
Tertullian ( de Monogam iii ) appears to explain the saj ing of our 
Lord in Mt 19 12 as applj ing to the continent as well as to those 
made eunuchs by men or born so (‘ipso Domino spadonibus 
aperiente regnum ( oelorum*), ‘ our Lord was a virgin (ipado), the 
Apostle [Paul] himself continent (ft ipse castratns ) ’ This last 
expression shows that Tertullian does not mean ‘qui semetipsos 
castraverunt propter regna < oelorum” literally , he is referring 
indirectly to the saying of our Lord and directly to Re\ 3 4 (de 
lies Cam 27) 

The strongest commendation of unman led chas- 
tity in NT is that given by St Paul, who, while 
advising those who have not the gift of continency 
(ouk dyKoarevoPTai) to marry , prefers the unmarried 
state ‘for the present (fretrrQffav) distress’ (1 Co 
7 1 * 7 i> * 26ir *). He was fully persuaded of the nearness 
of the Parousia (1 Th 4^ etc.), and this would make 
it in his eyes unnecessary to contmue the human 
lace. The interpretation of Rev. 14 4 is more 
doubtful. The passage may be taken literally, as 
praising virginity; or, as Swete remaiks {Com. 
[1907] tn loc.), in accordance with the symbolical 
character of the book it may be interpreted meta- 
phorically, of any kind of chastity. We know 
that in the Apostolic Age some did abstain from 
marriage for the sake of religion, such as St. Paul 
himself and Philip’s daughteis (Ac 21 9 ). Tempor- 
ary abstinence by consent is commended by St Paul 
in 1 Co 7 B . But it is to be noticed, as in contrast 
with later ages, that the NT writers nowhere speak 
of marriage as an inferior state, incompatible with 
the highest chastity. 

Our Lord insists on purity in thought as well as 
in deed : ‘ beati mundo corae ’ (Mt 5®). And just 
as the other commandments are to be kept in the 
spirit as well as m the letter (5 2UM etc.), so the 
prohibition of adultery includes that of evil 
thoughts. ‘ Every one that looketh on a woman 
to lust after her hath committed adultery with her 
already in his heart ’ (5 M ). There is, indeed, more 
in this verse than the prohibition of evil thoughts. 
Lyttelton, who has a good chapter on the passage 
(Serin, on the Mount , 1905, p. 157 ff.), explains it of 
inflaming or exciting desire by looking. It must 
be noticed that our Lord’s warning can hardly 

i Q. Milligan, who adheres to the other view, that <rxcGo; means 
‘body/ successfully shows from thepapjri that KriurOcu may 
mean 1 possess ’ (Com [1908] tn loc.) ; out the context seems to 
point to the usual interpretation. 
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include the ordinary and natural case of a man 
‘looking at* a woman with a desire to mairy 
her. It rather speaks of unlawful desire, as for a 
married woman. In his later days, Tertullian 
maintained that the text includes also the look- 
ing at an unmarried woman l>y one desiring to 
marry her, and that even first marriages (much 
more second marriages) aie akin to adultery (de 
Exh. Cast . ix.). 

3. The post-Apostolic Age. — A change of thought 
appears soon after the death of the Apostles. 
Marriage was still held to be holy, but gradually 
it came to be believed that the unman ied state 
was the only true, or at any rate the better, form 
of chastity (see art. Celibacy). 

Christian thought seems to have been largely 
influenced in this matter by the Essenes , of whom 
Ave read in Philo and Josephus. This sect of the 
Jews, which is not mentioned by name in the NT, 
consisted of self-denying men Avhose motives our 
Lord seems by His silence to have commended, 
though their teaching differed diametrically from 
His own. They Avere fatalists (Jos. Ant. xm. 
v. 9), and did not join in the sacrifices of the other 
Jews (ib. XVIII. i. 5) ; they Avere communistic m 
their propeity, and were scattered over many 
cities ( 16 ., and BJ II. viii. 3) ; they neglected 
Avedlock Avithout absolutely forbidding it, and 
adopted othei men’s children (BJ, loc. cit . ) One 
sect of them, while otherwise agreeing Avith the 
rest, yet did not avoid marriage ; but the great 
majority of them, in strong opposition to the 
Pharisees, taught that the only tiue chastity was 
to be found 111 the unmai lied state. They Avould 
not admit converts to their society except after a 
probation of thiee yeais, to see if they could 
observe continence (13 J II. vin 7). 

This teaching greatly influenced both orthodox 
and heretical Christianity. Even Clement of Romo 
uses ayvds as equivalent to 4 celibate,’ and Ignatius 
ayveia as meaning 4 celibacy ’ (Clem. Rom. Ep. 1 . ad 
Cor. 38 4 He Avho is ay in the flesh, let him be so 
and not boast, knowing that it is Another who has . 
bestowed his continence [<- 7 Kp&reiav] upon him * 5 | 
Ign. Pol pc. 5 : 4 If any one can abide ir ayvelg. for j 
the honout of the Loid’s flesh, let him abide 
without boasting ... if it be known beyond the 
bishop, he is polluted’). And, wdnle these two 
Avnteis do not press the celibate state as being 
supenoi, yet the appropriation of ayvbs and ayvda 
to it is veiy significant. In view of the heathen 
accusations of promiscuous immorality against the 
Christians, the Apologists deal much with Chris- 
tian chastity. Justin Martyr (Apol. i. 15), after 
quoting our Lord’s teaching on pm ity (crufpfxxTvinr)) 
as given above (§ 2), says that many Christians, 
men and Avomen, avIio had been disciples from 
childhood, remained virgins at the age of 60 or 70 
yeais, Avlnle a countless number had been reformed 
from their licentiousness (dKoXaata). In 1 29 he 
says that Clmstians either married or lived con- 
tinently. 

The 2 nd cent, suav the rise of vaiious Christian 
Encratite sects, who taught that chastity could 
be had only by refraining fiom marriage. Of 
these Encratites (iyKparels, -Tijraf, -rtrat), Tatian, 
Avho had been Justin’s pupil, became a leader 
(Irenaeus, Jlcer . 1 . 28). The Marcionites Avere also 
Encratite, and condemned marriage altogether 
(Iren. loc. cit. ; Terfc. adv. Marc. i. 29 : see, further, 
art. 4 Encratites’ in DCB 11 . 118). From this time 
forward the orthodox, though not embracing 
Encratite teaching, and alw ays holding the sacred- 
ness of marriage, Avere imbued, to an increasing 
and extravagant extent, Avith the idea that the 
truest chastity was compatible only Avith the un- 
married state, though there an ere some exceptions 
(see below, § 5 ). 


4. Relation of repeated marriage and chastity. — 

There is no shadoAv of taint on the re-marriage of 
a wddow in St. Paul’s teaching, piovided that she 
marry 4 in the Lord,* i.e. take a Christian as her 
second husband (1 Co 7 s9 ), though the Apostle 
thinks that a widoAv who does not marry again 
will be happier. Hennas (Maud. iv. 4) uses similar 
language with regard to a widoAver. lie says : 4 If 
he marry, he does not sin. Keep therefore purity 
(rfj v ayvelav) and holiness (rfy aefip&np-a). 1 Tims he 
uses ayvela of manied as well as unmarried chastity. 
But from a very early date 4 digamy * was intensely 
disliked by all the stricter Clnistians. Tertullian 
Avas its great opponent. In his earlier w r ork, ad 
Uxorcm ( 1 . 7), he had urged that it Avas undesir- 
able ; in his Montanistic writings he held that it 
a\' as a violation of strict chastity, and Avas no other 
than a species of fornication (‘non aliud . . . quam 
species stupri, ’ de Exh . Cast ix. ; see also de Monog. 
vassim). Peter was the only manied Apostle, and 
ne was a monogamist (de Monog. vin. ). Tertullian, 
indeed, allows marriage, but only once ; lie says 
that ‘we do not leject marriage, we only refiain 
from it,’ and that maruage is honourable (adv. 
Marc. 1 . 29 ; see also de Monog . 1 .). Rut he regards 
adultery and fornication as unpardonable sms 
(de Puctic , passim). The supposed incompatibility 
of 1 e-marriage and chastity is found in the Church 
Orders of the 4th and 5th centuries ; even the less 
austere of these manuals show a great dislike of 
digamy, while they hold third or fouitli marriages 
to be abominable The Ethiopia Dulascaha (early 
5th cent. [ v ]) grudgingly alloAvs a second mairiage, 
but says . ‘ A first marriage is pure before the 
Lord, but they Avho many a second time aie tians- 
gressorsof the Law, . . . and they avIio marry a tbnd 
time are not to be numbeied Avitli the flock of 
Christ. But as to those Avho marry a fourth tune, 
then* lasciviousness is yet more evident, and they 
shall find lepioach and dishonour,’ § \n.). The 
Apostolic Constitutions (111 2, c. A D 375) say much 
the same thing St. Basil says that trigam y an as 
no longei described as maniage at all, and that 
digamists Avere subject to penance (Ep. canon pnm. 
clxxxvm. 4). The common intei pretation m the 
4tli cent, of the injunction 111 the Pastoial Epistles 
that a 4 bishop’ and 4 deacon ’ Aveie to be 4 husbands 
of oue Avife’ Avas that the clergy must not have 
married a second time, aftei the death of then fust 
wives, as Ave see from the Church Orders (see, 
further, Maclean, Ancient Church Ordets , 1910, 
p 90 11'.). 

5 . Reaction against over-strictness. — In the 4f h 

cent, there avcic among the orthodox two tend- 
encies Avith legal d to chastity That of the 
majority Avas in faAoui of the stnet view, jet 
there Avas a certain reaction, and the a\ ell-balanced 
argument of the celebrated Paphnutius at the 
Council of Nica^a (Sociates, HE i. 11 ; Sozomen, 
HE l. 23), defending the intei course of a man Avith 
his laAvful Avife as ( hastity , and depiecating the 
proposed canon enfoicmg separation fiom their 
wives of the clergy avIio had married befoie 
oidmation, had very great influence The Council 
refused to pass the law. The Canons of Hippo- 
lytus (xxvii. 242) and the Egyptian Chinch Older 
(* Sahidic Eccles. Canons,’ lxn ) protest against the 
idea that marriage hindeis from piayer. Chris- 
tians avIio are marned, Avhether to a believing or to 
a heathen paitner, are not to lefrain from prayer, 
for ‘maruage does not defile.’ The Council held 
at Gangia, the chief city of Paphlagoma, towards 
the end ot the 4 th cent., lifts seveial canons duected 
agamst the Eustatlnans, w ho condemned marriage. 
It anathematizes those Avho despise wedlock as 
unholy (can 1), 01 avIio refuse to attend the public 
ministrations of a manied priest (can. 4), or who 
live ‘unmarried or in continence, avoiding marriage 
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from contempt, and not because of the beauty and 
holiness of virginity ’ (can. 9), or who, themselves 
unmarried for the Lord’s sake, boast themselves 
over those who are married (can. 10), or women 
who leave their husbands from an abhorrence of 
the married state (can. 14), or men who forsake 
their children for asceticism, and conversely chil- 
dren who forsake their parents (can. 15 f.). The 
Church Orders are more or less divided in the 
matter of chastity and marriage in the case of the 
clergy ; the Apostolic Church Order and the Testa- 
ment of Our Lord, for example, take the stiicter 
line, while the Older Didascatia, the Apostolic Con - 
stxtutions and Canons , and the Ethiopic Didascaha 
more or less strongly favour marriea bishops. It 
may be noticed that the heretical Clementine 
Homilies, now usually ascribed to the 4th cent., 
though formerly thought to be earlier, do the same 
thing. 

6. ‘Castitas* in later Latin. — It is significant 
that this woid acquned the exclusive sense of 
' celibacy.’ It was not so in St. Ambrose’s day. 
He says (de Viduis, iv. 23) that there is a thieefoid 
virtue of castitas — of marriage, of widowhood, and 
of virginity. But before the Middle Ages the 
word was ordinarily narrowed in its meaning 
And by the time of the Council of Trent it is 
explicitly opposed to ‘marriage.’ The Council 
speaks of people contracting matrimony who feel 
that they nave not the gift of ‘ castitas,* having 
just before mentioned this as one of the vows of 
the ‘regulares’ (Sess. xxiv. can. 9). The three 
monastic vows are ‘ obedientia, paupeitas, castitas ’ 
(Sess. xxv. cap. 1). 

7. In conclusion, it may be remarked that it is 
quite unprofitable to discuss whether married or 
unmarried chastity is m the abstract the greater 
virtue, and whether celibacy is a higher life than 
matrimony. There is no absolute standard in the 
matter. One who has given up marriage for the 
kingdom of heaven’s sake may be leading a higher 
life than one who marries ; or, especially if he be 
lifted up with pride, he may be leading, as Ignatius 
suggests, a lower life. All that we have to deter- 
mine is whether for a given individual the one 
state or the other tends to godliness. 

Literature. — The literature has been given in the course of 
the article A. J. MaCLEAN. 

CHASTITY (Greek). — That the Greeks held lax 
ideas about chastity may be inferred from the fact 
that sins against it were imputed even to their 
gods. It is true that the conscience of a more 
enlightened age was shocked at the grosser features 
in their mythology, but there is little or no evidence 
to show that, unless m the ascetic teachings of 
Orpliism, moral purity was ever regarded as an 
essential element either of morality or of religion. 
‘ It is hard,’ says W. H. S. Jones (Greek Morality 
in relation to Institutions, 1906, p. 118), ‘to find 
passages m pre-Christian Greek literature where 
loose intercourse is looked upon as m itself a moral 
offence.’ The marriage bond was, indeed, to some 
extent protected by leligion, which forbade adultery, 
so that the family stock might be kept pure, and 
honours duly paid to the spirits of dead ancestors. 
But beyond this point religion made no eflort to 
safeguard the purity of married life. And lastly, 
as an influence adverse to chastity, may be noted 
the conviction which prevailed among the Greeks 
in historic times, though there were many excep- 
tions to it, of the essential inferiority of women 
(Jones, op. ext. cli. 111.) — a conviction which G. L 
Dickinson (The Greek View of Life*, 1907, p. 164) 
describes as ‘a cardinal point in the Greek view of 
life.’ It left no room for the romance, the idealism, 
the chivalrous devotion which ennoble and protect 
the marriage bond. 


1. Loose sexual relations.— It is difficult to say 
whether the Homeric age was better or worse as 
regards sexual morality than those which followed. 
That great laxity prevailed outside the family 
circle is clear from the pages of Homer. Indeed, 
concubinage was also frequent, at least among the 
chiefs (Grote, Hist . of Greece, London, 1907, ii. 
201). On the other hand, it is generally agreed 
that private morals suffered a great and progressive 
decline in the age following the Persian war. It 
may have begun in the century before the war. 
Philemon (comic poet, c. 330 BC.) asserts that 
Solon made regular provision for vice owing to the 
difficulty of restraining youth. But this has been 
seriously doubted (cf. Campbell, Rehg . m Gr. Liter . , 
1898, p. 236). In any case there is good reason to 
accept the statement of Isocrates (c. 380 B.c.), that 
a corruption of manners unknown m the time of 
Solon and Cleisthenes prevailed at Athens in Ins 
own day ( Areopag . 48). It is to be ascribed largely 
to the closer contact with Eastern nations brought 
about by the Persian war, and to a new speculatn e 
tendency to set <pti<n s over-against vbpos. Not long 
after the war the worship of the Phoenician Astarte, 
which directly sanctioned sexual licence, found a 
home in the JPirseus. In the same century some 
philosophers advocated a community of wives — a 
theory parodied by Aristophanes in the Ecclcsia- 
zusce. 

Manners seem to have grown still more corrupt 
after the Peloponnesian war. In the later peuod 
the commerce of married men with hrtcerce , formerly 
disapproved, was both common and lightly regarded, 
as is clear from more than one passage m the 111 
Neceram of Demosthenes (or another writer of 
the same age) (cf. esp. 1352, 1386). The cities 
abounded in facilities for vice (Xen. Memor. II. ii. 
4). Socrates and Plato, in spite of their high ideals, 
exhibit a facile tolerance of the vices of their age. 
The former does not scruple to visit, along with 
some of his friends, the celebiated courtesan 
Theodote, and to discourse with her about her 
profession (Xen. Memor. ill. xi ) ; the latter 
permits, though reluctantly and with certain 
qualifications, promiscuous intercourse to men and 
women of ripe ago (Rep. 461 B and C) How far 
the Stoics encouraged impurity is a matter of some 
doubt. The reader will find it discussed and the 
original authorities cited by Zellei (The Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics, Eng. ti., London, 1892, 
p. 308 ff. ). Even if he rejects the worst imputations 
against their teaching, he will probably be compelled 
to admit that the early Stoics, at least, did not 
regard lax sexual indulgence as in itself immoral. 
As for the younger Stoics, they condemned ‘ most 
explicitly any and every form of unohastity’ (ib. 
p. 309). 

2 naiScpacrrfa. — We have seen that the Greek 
view of woman did not lend itself to romance. 
But this dul not mean, as G L Dickinson has 
pointed out, that lomance was absent from the 
Gzeek view of life. Bather it found vent in 
passionate friendship between men, which m Greece 
was so common as to amount to 'an institution. 
Its ideal was the education of a younger by an older 
man, the cultivation of virtue and heroism, its 
ardour, when at the best, ‘ that white heat of the 
spint before which and by which the flesh shrivels 
into silence’ (J. Harrison, Proleg. to Study of Gr. 
i^.,Cambndge, 1903, p. 638). But theie is evidence 
that from the earliest times the connexion was 
often one of unnatural vice. In Homer waidepacrrla 
is hmted at in the legend of Ganymedes (cf. G. 
Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, 1907, p. 116), and 
is perhaps leferred to by Mimnermus (r. 630 B.C.). 
‘There can bo no doubt,’ says W. H S Jones 
(op. cit p. 120), ‘ that the vice was continuously 
present, and that, as far as our evidence goes, it 
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aroused little, if any, moral disapprobation.* The 
Spartans and Thebans even encouraged it on the 
ground that it led to emulation in deeds of valour. 
In the Xenophontic Symposium , Socrates ridicules 
this idea, ana enlarges on the evils of the practice ; 
but the very discussion shows the low standard of 
purity among the Greeks. On the other hand, he 
would use such friendships, purged of all base 
elements, as aids in the acquisition of virtue. 
Plato*s view is very similar. Such passionate 
friendships, he taught, give wmgs to tne soul in 
its pursuit of ideal beauty. Like Socrates, he con- 
demns the vice, especially in the Laws , but with- 
out a due sense of its enormity ( Phcedrus , 256 13, 
Eep. 403 B, Laws , 636 C). The subject is less 
prominent m Aristotle, but he nowhere expressly 
condemns the vice. The same is true of the early 
Stoics and the Minor Socrates. Epicurus objects 
to all sensual indulgence, not, however, because it 
is evil in itself, but because it hinders drapa&a 
(Diog. Laert. x. 118, 131, 142). 

3. We have been concerned with some of the 
darker features of Greek life. But we must beware 
of taking a one-sided view. We cannot doubt that 
unnatural vice was at the least comparatively rare. 
And, as regards personal purity generally, there 
were probably many, outsiae as well as within the 
ranks of the Orphic ascetics, who lived far above 
the demands of a low national standard. Self- 
control, moreover, was a typical Greek ideal. 
Hence the Greek acknowledged as evil, if not im- 
pure, at least immoderate indulgence. His view 
is reflected in the words of the aged Sophocles, 
who, on being asked if he was still susceptible 
of love, replied • 4 Most gladly have I escaped 
the thing of which you speak ; I feel as if I had 
escaped from a mad and furious master* (Plato, 
Eep. 329 B). 

Lastly, home life, with its protective influence, 
was dear to the Greeks, never more than when, in 
the 4th cent , city-life was falling into decay. 
Mutual aflection might not be the usual cause of 
marriage, but it must have been a very frequent 
result dvbpl St ical ywaud, says Aristotle, <f>i\la 
Sok€ T /card <pti<rip in rdpxcw (Eth 1162 a) 

Literature —Besides the books mentioned above, the reader 
may consult Daremberg-Saglio, & lct des antiquiUs grecques 
ft romames , Paris, 1891 ff , * v. * Meretrices * , Smith, Chet . of 
Gr and Rom Antiq , London, 1890, 8 v ‘lletauree’, Becker, 
Charxklcs, ed Goll, 3 vols , Berlin, 1877-8, 8 v ‘Ilctaren’ i 47, 
li 86, iii 179, s.t>. ‘Frauen/ in 308 ff.; sv irai6«pa<rTta, n 
262-285 (this last excursus is wanting in the Eng. tr., which 
is otherwise not nearly so full as the German) , Pauly, Real- 
Encyclopadie , m 1282 and v. 1060 ft, Stuttgart, 1844, 1848; 
Schoemann-Lipsius, Gnech Alterthumer . Berlin, 1902, pt> 
224, 608, 646 ff ; Hermann- Blumner, Lehrbuch der arxech 
Pnvatalt , Freiburg and Tubingen, 1882, n ill 29 , L. Schmidt, 
Pie Ethik der alien Gnechen, Berlin, 1882, n 133 ff 

I F. Burns 

CHASTITY (Muslim) — In several verses of the 
Qur’an, chastity is recommended to followeis of 
Islam as one of the greatest virtues of a Muslim. 
Happy will be the pure soul. 4 Gardens of Eden 
beneath which rivers flow . . . that is the reward 
of him who keeps pure * (xx. 78) A Muslim must 
avoid all that might excite his evil desires ; he must 
therefoie cast down Ins looks (xxiv 30). ‘The 
eyes, too, fornicate * is a saying attributed to the 
Prophet in Muslim tradition (cf. Mt 5 28 ). Women 
must behave decorously in presence of men (see 
Qur. xxiv. 31 ‘ that they display not their [natural] 
ornaments except what [usually or necessarily] 
appeal eth thereof, and let them throw their veils 
over their bosoms and not show their ornaments 
unless to their husbands or their fathers * . . . and 
other near relatives). 

The Prophet was often annoyed by the indiscre- 
tion of his visitors, who also behaved unbecomingly 
to his wives. 4 When ye ask them [viz. the Prophet^ 
wives] for an article, ask them from behind a 


curtain ; that is purer for your hearts and for 
theirs. It is not rignt for you to annoy the Prophet 
of God.* The meaning of this verse of the Qur'&n 
(xxxiii. 53) is nnt that Muslim women must veil 
their faces, as is sometimes supposed (cf A. Sprenger, 
Das Ijeben und die Lehre dcs Muhammad , 1861-5, 
iii. 77) ; for the Prophet never prescribed that a 
woman should conceal her face. Even in the later 
Muslim law-books, in the chapter on piayer, the 
'awra of a woman (that is, her nakedness which 
may not be uncovered) is de lined only as her body, 
her face and hands being expressly excepted (the 
* awra of a slave-girl and of a man is explained as 
that part of the body which is between the navel 
and tne knees). But in course of time the veiling 
of the face became a geneial custom for women m 
most Muslim countries, 1 and the majority of 
Muslim lawyers judge that it is positively forbidden 
for a man to look at the face or the hands of a 
woman who is not his wife or one of his nearest 
relatives (except when it may be absolutely 
necessaiy, or when he wishes to many her). 
Women must therefore, according to their opinion, 
conceal these parts of their body. Other lawyers, 
however, reject this view, and assert that the face 
and the hands of a woman are those parts of 4 her 
[natural] ornaments* which ‘necessarily appear ,* 
as said in the verse of the Qur’an cited above 
(xxxm. 53). There has never been complete agree- 
ment on this subject amongst Muslim lawyers, and 
m many countrres Muslim women do not veil their 
faces. 

In the Qur’&n the purity of chaste persons is often 
called zakat , a woid which is evidently denved 
from Aram, zekoth ( 4 righteousness*). Similmly 
zaki in the Qur’an means 4 pure,’ in the well-known 
sense m which this word is often used m Aramaic 
Christian literature (see Qur. xvm. 73 . 4 a pure 
soul without [evil] desire * ; and xix 19 ; 4 Mary 
will have a pure son * [cf. also ii 232, ix 104, xxiv 
28, 30]) A chaste person is also called muh§an in 
the Qur’&n. This word means properly ‘well- 
guarded* (originally a married woman or a married 
person in geneial). 

According to Qui. xxiv. 4, those who cast 
imputations on chaste women (muhfanat) are 
to be scourged with eighty stripes, and in the 
law-books this punishment is declared applic- 
able also to him who casts imputations on cliaste 
men. 

If an unmarried man, who cannot pay the dowry 
for a free woman, fears that he will not remain 
chaste, he must, with the pei mission of her mastei, 
mairy a slave-girl and give her a dowry ; but it is 
better for him to be patient (see Qur iv. 29-30, 
xxiv. 33 a ; cf. 33 b • 4 compel not youi slave-gu Ih to 
prostitution, if they desire to keep continent*). 
A Muslim may not marry Ins own female slaves, 
but the law permits him to take them as concubines, 
if they aie Muslims. In this case the children are 
freeborn, and they are even considered as the 
legitimate offspring of the master. On the othei 
hand, sexual intei course betw een persons who do 
not stand to one another in the relation of husband 
and wife, or master and slave, is to be seveiely 
punished, with scourging or stoning (see Adultery 
[Muslim]). 

Literature — C. Snouck Hurgronje, ‘Twee populaire 
dwalingen verbeterd* (Bijdragen tot de Taal Land - en Volken- 
kunde van Nederlandsch Indie, xxxv [188GJ 866-377), E 
Sachau, Muham Recht nach schafiltischer Lehre , Berlin, 1897, 
pr> 6, 24-26, 810, 820-823 , E W Lane, M annen and Customs 
of the Modem Egyjituins^, London, 1860, ch i. (* Dress'), L 
W. C. van den Berg, Fath al-Qarib, La relation de Vomm- 
prHent , Le\den, 1894, pp 121, 447-451, 573-579, also Mxnhfij 
a{-\dlib\n, Le guide dee zttte croyanU , Batavia, 1882-4, i 97, ii 
313-316, 111 211-220 Til W JUYNBOLL. 


l The veil was used already in early times (see Gn 24^ 3814 
Is 328) 
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CHASTITY (Homan). — In treating of chastity 
among the Homans, w e must distinguish between 
the bioader use of the word in its general ethical 
bearings, and its narrower use in specific religious 
connexions. There may have been a peiiod when 
these two uses had not been distinguished, but 
such a period, if it ever existed, lies before the 
beginning of our literal y tradition. 

1. General ethical use. — In the earliest period 
the concept of chastity seems to have been the 
avoidance of improper sexual relations, and im- 
plicitly, therefore, the absolute avoidance of all 
sexual relations if none of them was proper, e.g 
in the case of a vugin. It is only m the later and 
artificial period that such a dispute could aiise as 
is mentioned in Seneca’s Controversiee ( 1 . 2, 13), 

‘ whether chastity is to be referred only to viigimty 
or to abstinence tiom all foul and obscene things ’ 
But the most striking charactenstie of the general 
ethical concept of chastity, throughout the whole 
of Roman history until the influence of Oriental 
leligions made itself felt, is the application of the 
idea almost exclusively to women Pliny (HN 
xxiv, 59) expresses a general idea when he speaks 
of ‘ matrons, the guardians of chastity ’ ; and he 
is only echoing the woids of Cieeio, who says (de 
Leg . li. 29), in speaking of Vesta ; * and virgins are 
her pnestesses, so that womankind might feel that 
woman’s nature suppoits all forms of chastity ’ 
With custornaiy consistency the relations existing 
on earth are transfened to Olympus, and the 
phrase ‘ chaste ’ is applied in the Homan poets 
to a senes of goddesses and heroines — Amphi- 
tnte, Antiope, Ceies, Cybele, Diana, Fides, Juno, 
Minerva, Proserpina, Pudicitia, Sibylla, Venus, 
Vesta, — and to only three heroes — TEneas, Bellero- 
phontes, and (mdnectly) Jlippolytus (cf Hoscher’s 
Lexikon , Supplement * Epitheta Deoium apud 
poet as Latinos ’) 

The cults of Egypt and of the Orient— Tsis and 
Mitlna — and the Cfiiistian leligion lntioduced a 
bioader and more nnpeiative ideal; but even 
heie the majoiity of passages lefer exclusively 
to women. Even Ambiose’s famous thieefold 
chastity (de Viduis, iv 23)— that of vugmity, 
marriage, and widowhood — lias piactieal applica- 
tion to women only. 

During the classical penod the only exceptions 
to these statements are m connexion with young 
boys ( e g, IIoi Ep . n. 1, 132 ; with the classic 
example of Hippolytus [c q Seneca, Pluvdra , 
923]) ; and, curiously enough, with eunuchs (e g 
Attis [Ovid, Fasti , iv, 224 J). The exceptions, 
theiefore, merely enforce the mle, foi they in- 
clude those who had not vet arrived at man’s 
estate, or one who was endowed with a femalo 
modesty, or those who had ceased to be men. 
All other cases which seem to be exceptions to 
the general mle are to be explained merely as 
special religious uses (see Inflow), or else as due 
to the use of the word m the colourless general 
sense of ‘pure,’ generally applied to pure hands in 
connexion with financial matteis Thus Cicero 
(Verr. n. i. 100) ironically calls Verres ‘homo 
castlssimu8, , and again in another place (Flacc 68) 
speaks of a man as ‘ castissnnum ’and ‘ mtegerri- 
mum.’ Thus arose the phrase ‘ chaste poverty’ 
(e g . Sil. I tab l. 609), with its implied contrast of 
‘wanton wealth’; and Vitruvius tells us (i 1, 7) 
that an architect should be tiustworthy and without 
avarice, ‘for no work can be accomplished tiuly 
sine fide et castitate 

2. Special religious connexion. — It is in the 
realm of religion, however, that chastity comes 
into prominence in ancient Roman life. It is all 
the more interesting, therefore, that castitas , 
unlike pudicitia , was never deified. Possibly this 
may be explained by the fact that it was thought 


of as a pre-condition of all participation in wor- 
ship. One of the old sacral laws, preserved to us 
in Cicero’s de Legibus (ii. 19), reads as follows : 
‘ad divos adeunto caste,’ i.e. ‘approach the gods 
chastely’; and we scarcely neea JNonius’s defini- 
tion castus—rehgiosus. Cicero himself (de Leg . 
ii. 24) expounds the matter as follows : 

1 The law bids us approach the gods in chastity * that Is to 
say, with a chaste mind, for on tne mind depend all things. 
This does not, of course, preclude the chastity of the body , but 
we must understand the whole matter thus, that, since the 
mmd is much more important than the body, and yet we take 
care that the body should be pure, so much the more must we 
keep our minds pure For the defilement of the body can be 
removed by the sprinkling with water or by the passage of time, 
but the stam of tne mind never ceases, and cannot be washed 
out by any nvers of water * 

Similarly Gellius (iv. 9. 9) tells us that temples 
and shrines ought not to be approached rashly, 
but with chastity and formality ; and in another 
passage (n. 28. 2) he says of Roman religion in 
general that ‘ the ancient Romans in establishing 
religions and worshipping the immortal gods were 
most chaste and most circumspect.’ The exact 
bearings of this requirement, that the worshipper 
should be chaste, are not known to us, except for 
certain Oriental and Egyptian cults (see next 
col.), unless we aie wifling to accept at then 
full value the words of the poet Tibullus (II. l. 
11 fi.) in describing the Ambarvaha : 

‘ Let him be far from the altar, him to whom last night Venus 
brought her joys For the gorls are pleased with chaste things 
Come with clean garments, and touch with clean hands tne 
uinning water ’ 

It is true that all the elegiac poets aie under 
strong Greek influence, but Tibullus seems almost 
purely Roman in matters of religion. 

As we might expect, however, it is in the priest- 
hood of Vesta that the ideas of chastity are most 
diastically emphasized ; in fact, to the moiahsts 
of a later age the chief raison d'etre of the Vestal 
Virgins was that they stood as visible ensamples 
of the chastity of woman. In a ceitam sense these 
moralists were conect, for the element of chastity 
was a characteristic featuie of the cult of Vesta 
from the earliest tunes. In its pumitive phases, 
however, this idea was instinctive, and belongs to 
the realm of tabu, out of which it eventually lose 
into the region of ethics. During the whole history 
of Roman leligion, popular interest in the Vestals 
was centred m their occasional lapses from the vow 
of chastity ; and, with that morbid injustice which 
characterizes humanity in all periods, we hear 
almost nothing of the hundreds of lives lived in 
faithful devotion to the Virgin Goddess, but only 
of those who failed, and of the penalties attaching 
to their misdeeds. The theory upon which these 
unfaithful virgins were supposed to be discovered 
was that Vesta, angeied, snowed signs of her dis- 
pleasure either by sending some plague among the 
women of the community, or by abandoning bet 
temple, this latter act being equivalent to the 
extinction of her fire. Thereupon the investiga- 
tion began, and, when the guilty priestess was dis- 
covered, summary punishment followed. She was 
first beaten with rods, and then, as though she 
were dead, earned on a bier, accompanied by her 
weeping friends and relatives, to the Porta Coll ina, 
to a place called the ‘ Campus Sceleratus,’ where 
she was led into a subterranean vault and buried 
alive. Our authors are full of these stories (Dioity s. 
ii. 67, vin. 89, ix. 40 ; Liv. viii. 15, xxii. 57 ; Plm. 
Ep. iv. 11 ; Serv. A$n* xi. 206; for a list of the 
known cases of unchastity, cf. R. Brohm, De lure 
virgmum Vestahum y Thorn, 1835), varied occa- 
sionally by the more cheerful recital of the few 
cases where the priestess was accused falsely, and 
Vesta herself rescued her by the performance of a 
miracle. 

Such, for example, is the story of the virgin .Emilia, who was 
saved from death by the miraculous re-kindling of the sacred 
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lire on the hem of her linen garment (Val Max. i. i 7) ; of the 
virgin Claudia Quinta, who proved her chastity by drawing the 
ship of the Magna Mater up the Tiber, when all human now cr 
had failed to move it (Ovia, Fasti, iv 291-848 ; Suet Tib 2 , 
Plm. HN vli. 86, 120 ; Aurel. Victor, Vir. Ill 46 ; Lactant li 
7, 12 ; and of , in general, Rapp in Roscher, s v. 4 Kybele/ vol n 
p 1667) : or of the virgin Tuccta, who established her innocence 
Dy drawing water from the Tiber in a sieve and carrying it to 
the temple of Vesta (Val Max. vui. i 6). 

In the case of Vesta, the tabu of chastity soon 
turned into an ethical concept, but in that of Juno 
Sospita at Lanuvium the primitive idea seems to 
have been retained into historical times. Onco a 
year a girl was chosen who offered a cake to the 
temple snake. If the cake was accepted, it proved 
the virginity of the girl, and augured well for the 
year ; whereas, if the snake refused the cake, the 
reverse was thought to be true (Prop. IV. vm. 3 ; 
-/Elian, An. Nat . xi. 16). 

With the coming into Rome of Egyptian and 
Oriental worships, chastity, either as a tempoiary 
condition or as a permanent state, became an 
essential pre-requisite of religion There is a 
touch of the Orient m the worship of Bacchus 
(Dionysos) as early as the 2nd cent. B.C., when the 
worshippers were required to observe chastity for 
ten days in advance of the three great festivals of 
the year (Liv. xxxix ix. 4). The same sort of 
abstinence was probably required in the cult of 
the Magna Mater, and certainly in that of Isis (cf. 
Apul. Met. xi 19 ; and the oft-repeated plaints of 
the lover in elegiac poetry, when a Cynthia or a 
Delia carried religious devotion to inconvenient 
lengths). But it was in the religion of Mithra 
that the requirement of chastity became moie 
than a mere ceremonial prescription, and entered 
into the spiritual ideal of life. The details are 
meagre, as in all things that concern Mithra, but 
of the fact there can be no doubt, and no really 
more cogent proof can be desired than the almost 
jealous cry of Tertullian (de Prcescnp . Hasr. 40), 
speaking of the religion of Mithra ; 9 habet et 
virgines, habet et continentes.* 

Literature — There is no authoritative general treatment, 
but a quantity of raw material may be found in the Thesaurus 
Lmguce Latinos under the words ‘Caste/ ‘Castnnonla/ 
‘Castitas/ ‘Castus*; and certain special phases of the subject 
are treated bv R. Brohm, De i ure virgmum Vestalium , Thorn, 
1886 , by C. Paschal, Hermes , xxx. 548 tt.=Stndi di antichitd 
e mi tologia (Milan, 1896), p 209ff., and by Wissowa in Pauly- 
Wissowa, 8 v 4 Castus/ ill. 1780 

Jesse Benedict Carter. 

CHASTITY (Semit.-Egyptian). — i. That with 
the Egyptians this virtue was more considered 
than in other countries of the ancient East is 
testified by Herodotus, who states (u. 64) that 
they were the first who made it a point of religion 
not to lie with women in temples, or to enter 
temples after being with women, without fust 
bathing. The same writer, speaking of the rape 
of Helen (ii. 112 IF.), refers to the opinion of the 
Egyptians that it was * an unholy deed * on the 
art of Alexander to deceive the wife of his own 
ost, and to carry off not only the woman, but a 
large quantity of stolen property. Botli the woman 
and the property wero therefore detained until 
Menelaus should come to Egypt to seek them. 
Another side of their character, however, is re- 
vealed m the story of the robbery of Rhampsinitos , 
treasury. In order to catch the thief who had 
escaped, and who had afterwards carried off, by 
stratagem, his brother’s headless body, the Egyp- 
tian ruler is stated to have caused his own daughter 
to sit in a biothel, and, before having intei com se 
with a man, to compel him to tell her the most 
cunning and the most unholy thing which he hail 
ever done (Maspero, Contes pop. de VEgypte ancA i 
Paris, 1906, pp. 180-186). Whatever may bo the 
opinion concerning the truth of this story, it is 
clear that the people of Egypt could not have had 
a very high reputation for chastity, especially 
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when it is taken into consideration that the woman 
in this case was a king’s daughter. The free 
relations between the sexes must, from time to 
time, have led to many undesirable and even 
scandalous events, as is bi ought home to us by the 
story of Joseph and Potiphars wife (Gn 39 7,r ), with 
its remarkable parallel in the Egyptian story of 
the Two Brothers (Petrie, Egyptian Tales , London, 
1895, 2nd ser., pp. 36-86). 1 

According to Erman (Life %n Ancient Egypt , 
p. 154), the social principles of the Egyptians were 
almost as low as those of the nations of classical 
antiquity. No reasonable being, he says, would 
take olfence at the naive characters and emblematic 
objects found on their monuments (though more 
than one opinion is possible even as to this), but 
there are certain obscene pictures drawn and 
annotated by a caricaturist of the XXth dynasty 
(Turin Pap 145) which, it is shocking to think, 
were found m a tomb. Moreover, an ancient 
sacred book (Papyrus of Unas, 629) describes the 
life of the deceased Pharaoh in bliss, and tells him 
that in heaven he will ‘ at his pleasure take the 
wives away from their husbands.’ There were 
plenty of women, moreover, who did not belong to 
the ‘good women’ (Turin, 47, 5) — women whose 
husbands had left them, and who travelled about 
the country. * Beware of a woman from strange 
parts, whose city is not known,* says one of the 
sages of Egypt (Papyrus of Bulaq, i. 16. 13 ft.) 

‘ When she comes, ao not look at her, nor know 
her. . . . The woman whose husband is far off 
writes to thee evejy day. If no witness is near, 
she stands up and spreads out her net — O l fearful 
crime to listen to her * * Therefore he who is wise 
avoids her, and takes to himself a wife in his 

outh— first, because a man’s own house is ‘the 

est thing ’ ; second, * because she will present thee 
with a son like thyself.* The moral condition of 
the labouring classes (‘ the company of workmen *) 
was, as might well be expected, very low, and it 
was a common crime to ‘assault stiange women.* 
But, amid all this, there must have been at all 
times some exceedingly worthy people in Egypt — 
people as chaste as the best of other lands ; for 
to this the life led by the better classes would 
naturally tend. 

2. Though the history of Judah, son of Jacob, 
is now regarded as being largely or wholly 
eponymous, the account of his relations with 
Tamar (Gn 38 14ff -) probably reftects sufficiently 
well the manneis anti customs of that early period, 
not only among the Hebrews, but also among 
their Palestinian fellow -citizens. By assuming the 
character of a qldeshdh ( * temple-prostitute *), and 
sitting in the gate of Enaim, Tamar got Judah to 
approach her. This stoiy makes it clear that 
chastity in Palestine, at least among the men, was 
the exception rather than the rule a Looseness in 
this respect was greatly fostered by the worship of 
Astarte, whose lascivious rites weie performed 
even within the precincts of her temple. In con- 
nexion with the worship of this goddess among the 
Canaanites (which was a parallel to the woiship of 
Istar among the Babylonians), ritual prostitutes 
of both sexes (qMeshim and a&deshotn) existed. 
Male prostitutes (the * dogs* of Dt 23 ia ) weie to be 
found m Israel, but they seem to have been looked 
upon with extreme disfavour. From Mic l 7 it 
would seem that, though the hire of a harlot could 
not be accepted by the sanctuaiy, the money 
gained by ritual prostitutes was intended for the 
seivice of Jahwen (HDD v. 662 b ). It may be 
supposed, however, that this religiously exercised 

I D’Orbmey Papjrus The translation is by Griffith (cf. also 
Maspero, op. cit pp 3-20) 

a The story of Joseph, in the next chapter, is in marked con- 
trast to this narrative 
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form of unchastity existed, and was looked upon 
with favour, by a small section of the population 
only. Among the Hebrews, bestiality (whether 
male with male, or man or woman with animals) 
was regarded not only as an abomination, but also 
as a mortal offence (Ex 22 19 , Lv 18 23 20 lcf *), and the 
man or the woman, as well as the beast, was 
killed, that all memory of the disgrace might be 
obliterated. It was a crime of the Canaanites, and 
was probably exceedingly rare or non-existent 
among the Israelites (see, further, Bestiality*, 
vol. n. p. 535). 

The very fact, however, that there weie prosti- 
tutes among the Jews shows that the people were 
not so virtuous as they might have been. In later 
days harlots seem to have been so numeious 
that they had a market-place all to themselves 
( Pesachim , fol. 113, col. 2 ). Certain shoemaker 
Rabbis used to sit there and make shoes for them ; 
but it is said of these worthy men that they would 
not even raise their eyes to look at them. It is 
recorded, however, that the education of women, 
and especially their instruction in the Law, was 
interdicted by the Rabbis, the result being that 
the Jewish women of their time were exceedingly 
ignorant. The absence of restraint which educa- 
tion and religious instruction would have brought 
about could not fail to react on the male popula- 
tion ; lienee the shortcomings, in certain cases, with 
regard to that chastity which one naturally expects 
in a religious man. The shoemaker Rabbis were 
worthy of all praise ; but, unfortunately, they weie 
not all continent, for it is sai$ that Abba Arika 
(Rab), whenever he visited Dardesliii, used to ask 
by proclamation whether any woman was willing 
to be his wife during his stay there, as did also 
Rab Nachman whenever he visited Shechan^ib. 
These temporary marriages doubtless satisfied their 
conscience, but cannot be regarded as testifying 
to their desire for chastity ; on the contrary, they 
enabled them to indulge tneir unchaste tendencies 
in a manner which they consideied legal. At the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem, adulterers 
abounded to such an extent that Rabbi Johanan 
discontinued the administration of the 4 bitter 
waters.’ Regarding the lule of chastity as a hard 
one to keep, he is stated to have said that a 
bachelor residing in a city and abstaining from sin 
was one of the three objects of proclamation by the 
Holy One , 1 the others being a poor man who restores 
lost property, and a rich man who tithes his pro- 
duce unostentatiously. 

3 . Notwithstanding the bad reputation of the 
Babylonians in the matter of chastity, there is no 
neeu to regard them as having been worse than 
their Semitic neighbours, and in some things they 
may even have been better. From the omen- 
tablets dealing with the approach of men to 
women, it is clear that the Babylonians attached 
no great degradation to such connexions on the 
part of the man. The evil predicted in certain 
cases, however, must have proved a deterrent, and 
may therefore have promoted greater purity than 
would otherwise have existed. Even m these 
inscriptions (which treat of legal as well as illegal 
intercourse), the sacredness of marriage is implied 8 
It is in the penalties of the laws of Hammurabi, 
however, that the true spirit of the Babylonians 
with regard to unchastity is to be seen. Heie, as 

l A breach of chastity was regarded not only a« a ' great 
wickedness,' but also as a 'sin against God’(On39 9 >, but less 
so, apparently, it not adulterous (cf. Gn 2 (H*r ), Compare the 
extracts from the Babylonian omen-tablet in next note. 

3 ‘ If a man has forsaken his wife and another has taken her, he 
(she) will bear the anger of (the) god.' * If a man has forsaken 
his wife, and taken the wife of a living man, by the displeasure 
of (the) god he will die ' * If a man has forsaken his wife, and 
taken the wife of a dead man. his name will not prosper.’ (For 
‘forsaken* and 'taken,' 'divorced* and 'marriea' may be 
substituted.) 


in the contract-tablets of the period, the penalties 
in the case of adultery on the part of the wife are 
simply merciless, for it is enacted (§ 129) that she 
is to be cast, together with her paramour, into the 
river. The violation of a betrothed virgin was 
punishable with death (§ 130). In addition to 
this, the code says that even suspicion with regard 
to a wife compelled her * to plunge into the river 
for her husband(*s sake).’ This was probably 
of the nature of trial by ordeal, the river-god 
being expected to save or to drown the woman, 
according as she was innocent or guilty. Even 
desertion did not justify a woman m unfaithful- 
ness to her husband unless he had left her destitute. 

Whether the eailier manners of the Babylonians 
were more chaste than those of later times is 
uncertain, but probably there was no great change. 
The contracts of the later period seem to indicate 
clearly that absolute chastity at the time of the 
marriage of a maiden, as also absolute fidelity 
afterwards, was exacted ; indeed, the formula used 
was sufficiently precise : ‘ So and so, thy virgin 
daughter (mdrat-fca batultu), give thou to so and 
so, my son, in marriage.’ One of tho tablets 
containing these words is dated in the reign of 
Nabonidus (549 B.C.), and seems to prove that, at 
that time at least, there was no obligation on the 
part of the women of Babylon to yield themselves 
as votaries of Mylitta in tne neighbourhood of her 
temple. 

Tliere existed in Babylonia, as in all the other 
Semitic States, the usual order of temple-prosti- 
tutes (qadesh and q&deshah, Bab. qadiSu and 
qadi&tu , the latter being rendered in Sumerian by 
the expression nu-gig , possibly meaning ‘ the not 
unholy’). Other woids for the fern weie i&taritu f 
4 votary of Istar,’ and tyanmtu, a woman specially 
attached to the service of the goddess. Chances 
of marriage for those who had entered this despised 
state were probably remote, but it seems sometimes 
to have taken place (see Muss- Arnolt, Assyr. Diet , 
s.v . 4 Qadiltutu* ( = qadiUutu) i 4 temple-prostitu- 
tion’). 

In view of the tablet — one among many — quoted 
above, the question arises whether Herodotus’ 
statement ( 1 . 199), that every woman in the country 
had to sit down within the precincts of Aphrodite 
once in her life, and have m tei course with a man 
who was a strangei, is really correct. All classes, 
lie says, had to go theie, even the richest, who 
drove to the temple in covered carnages with 
pairs of horses, and accompanied by a large 
number of attendants. These women had a wreath 
of cord about their heads, and sat in straight lines 
with passages between, through which the visitors 
to the temple might pass ana make their choice. 
A silver coin was thrown into the lap of the votary 
chosen, whereupon she followed the man, who de- 
manded her 4 in the name of the goddess Mylitta,’ 
probably Istar-Zgr-panlfcum, the goddess of births 
(Birth |_ Assyr. -Bab.], vol. 11 . p. 643 b ). According 
to Herodotus, absolute continence on the part of 
the woman followed this fulfilment of what was 
regarded as a leligious duty, for he adds, 4 nor will 
you be able thenceforth to give any gift so great 
as to win her.’ It was naturally the well-favoured 
ones who were chosen first, as is indicated in the 
Epistle of Jeremy (Bar B 48 ), where the women with 
cords about them, sitting in the ways, and burning 
bran for incense, are referred to. The breaking 
of the cord was probably to typify their release 
fiom their unchaste obligation. Though there 
is no reference to the great Babylonian Nature- 
goddess in this verse, it may be supposed that the 
same divinity is intended as that mentioned by 
Herodotus. 

With their laws to enforce chastity, there is but 
little doubt that the Hebrews were first in the 
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exercise of that virtue. The Assyro-Babylonians 
were, perhaps, not far behind them, whilst the 
Egyptians came next, and the Canaanites last. It 
is greatly to the credit of the Hebrews and the 
Assyro-Babylonians that they weie able, by their 
laws, to repress to a certain extent the evils of 
unchastity m countries where men’s lusts were 
stronger than in more temperate climes. N aturally 
chastity was more demanded in women than in 
men, wno could always take refuge m purification 
ceremonies to obtain freedom from the eftects of 
their unchaste acts and desires. 1 

Literature — A. Erin an, Life in Ancient Egypt , London, 
1894, p 164 : HDB> artt * Ci lines and Punishments * (Adultery, 
Fornication), * Marriage,* 1 Religion of Israel * (v 662b) ; je, art 
'Chastity*; P. I Hershon, Genesis with a Talmudic Com- 
mentary , London, 1888 ; see also Adultery (Semitic) in vol l 

p- T. G. Pinches. 

CHASTITY (Teutonic and Balto-SIavic). — I. 
Teutonic. — Tacitus in his Germania speaks of 
the chastity of the Germans m terms of high praise. 
In the present article an attempt will be made to 
examine his statements in the light of other in- 
formation at our disposal, and at the same time to 
depict the actual condition of sexual morality 
found among the German tribes in the pexiod 
terminating approximately with the introduction 
of Christianity. It will be of advantage for our 
purpose to draw a distinction between the case of 
mairied persons and that of the unmarried. 

i. The relations of men and women after 
marriage. —The references of Tacitus aio : 

* Quamqu&m [t e although the dress of the German women 
leaves a considerable part of the body bare] se\era illic niatn- 
monia, nec ullam morum partem magis laudaveris . Ergo 
septa pudicitia agunt . . . paucissima in tam numerosa gente 
aaultena, quorum poena praesens et mantis permissa abscists 
crinibus nudatam coram propinquia expelht domo maritus ac 
per omnem vicum verbereagit publicatae enim pudicitiae nulla 
vema , non forma, non aetate, non opibus mariLum [i e. another] 
Invenent * ( Germ 18 f ) 

From other sources we learn that in almost all 
the Germanic tribes the punishment of the adulteress 
was of the same or of similai character, and in 
some cases even more severe. Thus, in leference 
to the Saxons, St Boniface (Monumenta Moguntma , 
ed. JafF6, 1866, p. 172) writes • 

‘Nam m antiqua Saxonia si Virgo paternam domum cum 
adulteno maculaverit, vel si mulier uiaritata, pcrdito foedere 
matrimonii, adulterium perpetravent, ahquamio cogunt earn, 
propria manu per laqueum suspensam, vitam finire , et super 
tmstum illius ? incensae et concrematae, corruptorem eius sus- 
penduut Aliquando, congregato exercitu femineo, flagellatam 
earn mulieres per pagos circuraquaque ducunt, virgis caedentes 
et vestimenta eius abscidentes circa cingulum , et cultellis suia 
totum corpus eius secantes et pugnantes, nimutis vulnenbus 
cruentatam etlacoratara de villa ad villain mittunt, et occurmnt 
semper novae flagellatrices zelo pudicitiae adductae usque ad earn 
aut mortuara aut vix vivam derehnquunt , ut ceterae timorem 
adulterandi et luxuriandi habeant * 

According to Anglo-Saxon law (cf. R. Schmid, 
Gcsetze der Angelsachsen a , 1858, p. 301), the un- 
faithful wife was condemned to lose nose and ears. 
The Frisian code empowered the husband to Hog 
the offending wife publicly, or to put her to death 
by hanging, burning, or with the sw ord (Mullenhoff, 
Deutsche A ltcrtumdcunde y 1883-1900, iv. 309). By 
the ancient Danish and Noise laws the husband 
led the adulteress to the threshold, tore off her 
mantle, cut away the back of her lower gainient, 

i In the Assyro-Babyloman system of writing, the characters 
of a sexual nature were so disguised by the weages which took 
the place of the original lines, that they must have lost practi- 
cally all their suggestiveness from an exceedingly early date. 
Unchaste figures, however, are found on the cylinder-seals 
(generally with a religious bearing), and terra-cotta statuettes 
of women holding their breasts are met with — some of them 
images of Ifitar or votaries of IStar Really unchaste literature 
is rare, the most pronounced instance being the temptation of 
Enki-du (Ea-banl) in the first tablet of the GilgameS series. This 
wild man of the fields allows himself to be seduced by the charms 
of the barimtu Samhat, and she takes him to live with Gil- 
gameS at 1 Erech of the enclosures,* which, besides being the 
abode of the hero, was also the dwelling of ISt&r, goddess of 
love, and her votaries (Jensen, KB vi 126 ff ). For purification 
in general, see art. Confession (Assyr.-B&b ) 


and drove her in tins condition from the homestead 
( ib . 310). That the killing of a man who was 
discovered in illicit lelations with the w r ife of 
another was held to be venial, i e. that the act did 
not provoke the blood-feud (Blood-Feud in vol. ii. 
p 724 ff*. ), is borne out by the Lex Visig in 4, 4 : 

* Si adulterum cum adultera maritus vel sponsus 
Occident, pro honncida non teneatur.’ We thus 
see that among the Germanic tribes geneially the 
mairied w oman who had proved unfaithful became 
liable to the direst moral and corporal penalties 

Nevertheless the law of strict faithfulness might 
in certain circumstances be relaxed That the 
wife might yield herself to anothei man m cases 
where her husband allowed or expressly wished liei 
to do so is shown by extant tiaces of two cunous 
institutions of primitive society, well known to 
students of the history of civilization, and repre- 
sented also in the social life of ancient Geimany. 
These were the customs of ‘vicarious piocreation * 

( Zeuaungshiife ), or giving one’s wife temporality to 
another man m order to secure ollspnng, and ' hos- 
pitable prostitution* ( gaUhche PioUitution) y i e. 
lending a wife to a guest. It is true that with regaid 
to the first of these, t.c. the case wkeie the husband, 
being sexually impotent, allowed anothei man, 
usuadly a neighbour or a lelative, to have access to 
Ins wife, so that she might bear a child, w r e aie 
wholly dependent upon the relatively late testi- 
mony of the German Bauernwexstumer (‘Peasant 
Law’; cf. J. Grnnm, Deutsche Recht salt ertumer, 
1828, p. 443 ff.). That testimony, however, agiees 
so largely with what we know of the practice 
among other races, including those of Kindred 
descent with the Germans, as, for example, Indians, 
Greeks, and Piussians (cf. O. Schrader, llcallcxikon , 
8 v. ‘ Zeugungshelfer ’), that even J. Grimm, who 
takes a pleasure in seeking to remove every reproach 
of giossness from the history of his people, admits 
that * most of what is given m the Bauci nwei&tumer 
is very ancient * (op. cit. p 444). 

With regard to the custom of lending a wife (or 
other female dependant) to a guest — which, not to 
go beyond Europe, is found also among the Greeks 
(cf. Hesychius, Lexicon , s.v Aa/cwvucbv rpdwov ) — 
Weinhold (Altnord. Leben , 1856, p. 447) wntes : 

‘Everything was done to provide the gueat with a sleeping- 
place. In poorer households he shared the couch of his host 
and hostess, and sometimes the former resigned to him his own 
place there, or the guest was shown to the daughter’s bed. 
Such things are the vestiges of very ancient customs * And again 
( Deutsche Frauen y it 2 , 1882, p. 199 f ) : * In more remote times it 
was the custom among the lower ranks for the guest to share 
the bed of his host and hostess The Rigsmal ana the Icelandic 
Sagas yield unmistakable evidences of this practice, and even 
as Tate as the beginning of the 16th cent, we find Thomas Murner 
writing in his Geuchmat , Basel, 1619 (Geschworne Artt , Art 8), 
that “ it is the custom also in the Netherlands that the host who 
has a cherished guest surrenders his wife to him in good faith *** 

To the position of the wife in this respect a 
marked contrast is offered by that of the husband. 
As might be anticipated from the absence of all 
legal regulations applicable to him, he was subject 
to no restrictions in the matter, save only, of course, 
where the wives of other men were concerned If 
he had sufficient means he might practise poly- 
gamy. The language of Tacitus (Germ. 18 . ‘ nain 
prope soli barbarorum singulis uxonbus contenti 
sunt, exceptis admodum paucis, q\n non libulme 
sed ob nobiiitatem plunmis nuptus anibiuntur *) 
rather understates the facts. We know fiom other 
sources that many of the German chiefs had several 
wives (Mullenhoff, iv. 302), and in Sweden every 
chief had at least two. The married man might 
also possess concubines, selecting them mainly, 
it may be supposed, from among the slave-girls 
taken m war. 1 

1 The primitive term for ‘ concubine ’ appears in the O H G. 
hebtsa and A -S cefes , * concubine/ O N Idefser, • slave ’ (cf F. 
Kluge, Etym. Worterb. der deutschen Sprachel, Strassburg, 
1910, 4.t>. ' Kebse’) 
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The relation of men and women within the 
state of marriage may therefore be defined as 
follows : The husband obtains the wife by purchase. 
It has long been recognized that the form of 
marriage referred to by Tacitus (Germ. 18 : * dotem 
non uxor marito, sed uxori maritus offert’) was 
neither more nor less than marriage by purchase 
(cf. Mullenhoff, iv. 302). The woman thus becomes 
the property (O H.G. daz ivip) of the husband, who 
guards against the slightest infringement of his 
absolute prerogative with jealous ferocity, yet 
cedes it to others when he thinks proper. lie 
himself lies under no obligations of marital faith- 
fulness. Accordingly, he would regard the adultery 
of lus wife less as a moral defilement of her person 
than as an encroachment upon his own piopnetary 
rights. Thus the laudatory references of Tacitus to 
the supposed gifts of the bride to the bridegroom, 
as also indeed to the Germanic marriage system 
generally, find but little justification in the actual 
tacts 

2. The relations of men and women before 
marriage. — With refeience to the men, Ccesar (de 
Bell . Gall vi. 21) writes thus: 

‘Vita omnia in venatiombus atquo in studiis rei mihtaris 
consists , ab parvulis labor! ac duritlae student Qui diutissime 
inipuberes permanaerunt, maximam inter suoa ferunt laudein 
hoc all staturam, ah vires nervosque conflrmari putant Intra 
annum vero vieesimum fennnae notitiam habuisse in turpissinus 
habent rebus t cuius rei nulla est occultatio, quod et promisuue 
in flumimbus perluuntur et pellibus aut parvis renonum 
tejfi mentis utuntur, magna corporis p&rte nuda.* 

The last sentence strikes us as somewhat strange. 
We natuially ask how an act of sexual intercom se 
could subsequently be discovered from the man’s 
person, even were he quite naked, and, as tin* 
question permits of no answer, we must assume 
that Caesar was thinking here rather of the resultant 
pregnancy of the young woman, the signs of which 
would become noticeable at an early stage, not 
only on the occasions of promiscuous bathing, but 
also m ordinary life, from the shortness of the skin- 
capes and renones worn, as it thus appears, by 
females as well as males ; such indications, more- 
over, would lead also to the discovery of the man 
involved. The statements of Caesar are otherwise 
in substantial agreement with those of Tacitus 
(Germ 20 4 Sera luvenum venus eoque mexhausta 

pubertas. Nec virgines festinantur ; eadem iuventa 
similis proceritas . pares validaeoue miscentur ; ac 
robora parentum hberi referunt*). It will hardly 
be doubted, therefore, that the Germans — in 
marked contrast to the Romans — held strong views 
in favour of long -continued sexual abstinence (con- 
ttnentia) on the part of youth. But, on the other 
hand, it should he clearly understood that this 
continence was practised on purely material grounds, 
i.e . as a means of becoming physically robust (* hoe 
ali staturam, all vires nervosque confirmari putant’). 
Among this people, m fact, everything was regulated 
by the desire of building up a race of warriors and 
hunters ; and this accounts also for their abstinence 
from strong drink : ‘ vmum ad se omnmo importari 
non sinunt, quod ea re ad laborem ferendum 
lemollescere homines atque effenunari arbitrantur ’ 
(Ca>. iv. 2). 

To some extent the self-restiaint of the young 
men implies that of the young women, but we have 
little direct evidence on the point. The passage 
already quoted from Tacitus (Germ. 19 : ‘ publicatae 
enim puaicitiae nulla venia,’ etc.) can apply, as the 
context shows, only to the case of the married wife. 
Our sole authority for the assertion that * the virgin 
who sullies her father’s house with unchastity ’ was 
liable to the same frightful penalties as the un- 
faithful wife is St. Boniface in the passage quoted 
above. We have seen, on the otner hand, that 
access to the daughter’s bed was sometimes granted 
to an honoured guest. But, on the whole, we may 


infer that wives and daughters alike were compelled 
by the ruthless severity of their lords and masters 
to practise sexual abstinence — an abstinence which, 
it is true, on grounds already adduced, viz. the 
customs of vicaiious procreation and lending a wife 
to a guest, we must take care not to identify with 
chastity (castitas) in our sense of the word. Such 
abstinence, nevertheless, even in the limited sense 
of contmentm , offers a strong contrast to the 
moral practice of other ancient European peoples 
— notably the Thracians, of whom Heiod. (v. 6) 
writes : rds wapdtvovs od <f>v\dc<rov<rt, dXX’ 4w<n 
rotci atfrai ^otfXoprat dvdpdc i playecOcu, tAs yvuaiKas 
tax v P&* <pv\d(T<rovcri, 

The social life of the ancient Germans thus 
exhibits a certain degree of sexual restraint, forced 
upon the women by the iron-handed rule of their 
masters, and fostered in the young men by the 
general belief that premature indulgence saps the 
qualities that tell m hunting and war. This 
temperance in sexual matteis, as an element in the 
social life of various tribes, is specially noted also 
by the Church Father Salvian : * Gotorum gens 

erfida sed pudica est . . . Franci mendaces sed 

ospitales, Saxones crudelitate efferi sed castitate 
nmandi . . . remota est ab illis [Wandalis] omnibus 
carnis nnpuritas’ (cf. Mullenhoff, iv. 301). But, 
as has been said, we must guard against identify- 
ing such objective temperance ( continentia ) with 
the subjective conception of chastity (castitas), i.e . 
a purity of life issuing from an inward motive, 
moral or religious. It is obvious that Roman, 
pagan, and Christian authorities have fallen into 
this error. That chastity in the highei sense 
cannot be attributed to the ancient Germans is 
shown not only by their customs of vicarious pro- 
cieation and lending a wife to a guest, but also by 
features m their social life like the worship of the 
god Fricco, as described by Adam of Bremen : 
(‘ Terttus est Fricco, pacem voluptatemque largiens 
mortahbus, cuius etiam simulacra fingunt ingenti 
priapo ; si nuptiae celebrandae sunt, [sacrifieia 
offerunt] Fricconi ’), and by other traces of a regular 
system of phallus-worship among the northern 
Germanic tribes (Yigfusson, Corp. Poet . Bor. 1883, 
li 381 f. ). It is, moreover, a fact worthy of note 
that there is no pan-Teutonic term for 4 chastity ’ ; 
on the contrary, the idea is represented in the 
various ancient Teutonic dialects by different 
words, e.g. Goth, swikn y, A.-S clcenllc , O.H.G. 
chdski, all of which seem originally to have meant 
‘clean,’ i.e. free from the defilement of sexual 
intercourse (on these words, cf. S. Feist, Etym . 
Worterb. d. gotischen Sprache, Halle, 1909; and 
F. Kluge, op. cit.). It is quite possible that 
the development of the idea of ‘being clean* 
to that of ‘ being chaste ’ may have proceeded 
upon the belief that spirits and gods are to be 
approached only by those who are free from sexual 
pollution, and may thus go back even to the heathen 
period, as was certainly the case with the Greeks 
and the Romans (cf. E. Fehrle, Die kultische 
Keuschheit im Altertum, Naumburg, 1908). In 
the case of the Germanic religion, however, there 
is no evidence to support the conjectuie. On 
the other hand, the conception of chastity as 
a quality exalted by certain individuals, both men 
and women, to the position of a principle of life 
well-pleasing to the gods, appears at an early date 
among the peoples bordering upon the Germans 
to the south-east and the west, viz. the Thracians 
and the Celts— in regions, that is to say, otherwise 
noted for unchastity. 1 Of the Thracians, Strabo 
(p. 296) writes : cZvcu W riv as tujv SpqueQv ol %wpis 
ywaitcds £<*J<rcy, oOs /crlcras (cf.^ Old Ch. Slav. 
cist it, 1 clean*?) xaXeicOai, dviepwcOal re did rifity 

i For the Thracians, see Herodotus, loc cit . ; for the Celts, 
H. d’Arbois de JubainviUe, Lafamille celtique (Paris, 1905) 
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/cal /xerd ddelas $rjv ; while, with regard to the Celts, 
Pomponius Mela (iii. 48) says that upon the island 
of Sena in the Atlantic Ocean there lived nine 
piiestesses who were pledged to lifelong chastity. 
The idea of chastity (castitas), howevei, probably 
fust gained a more adequate recognition in the 
north of Europe, and among the Germans in 
particular, through the influence of Christianity — 
that Christianity which, basing itself upon the 
supposed Pauline doctrine that every act of sexual 
intercourse, even m married life, is in essence a sin 
against the Holy Ghost, never flagged in the task 
oi urging upon its converts — by spoken and written 
word — the conception of chastity as an ethical 
principle, and the piactice of chastity as a rule of 
life. This side of our subject is further dealt 
with at the end of the Balto-Slavic section of this 
article (p. 502 b ). 

II. BALTO-SLAVIC . — In dealing with the Baltic 
and Slavic peoples, we lack, unfortunately, the 
witness of a writer like Tacitus, whose account 
of the state of sexual morality among the ancient 
Gei mans, if somewhat idealizing, yet presents us 
with a body of coherent data which we have no 
reason to call in question. With regard to the 
Balto-Slavic tribes, on the other hand, we have 
to fall back on an assortment of isolated references, 
differing greatly in place and date of origin, and 
quite incapable of furnishing a complete pietuie of 
tne sexual relations of these peoples, were it not 
that here and there — especially in the case of the 
Russians — they can be supplemented by features 
met with in the common life of to-day, and in 
many instances reflecting accuiately the conditions 
of ancient times. 

We begin by quoting fiom the Chronicle of 
Nestor (ed. Miklosicli), cap x., a description of 
ancient Slavic customs m general : 1 

‘Thej had their customs and the law of their fathers and 
their traditions , each tribe had its own usages The Pol jans 
[the Poles of that period, living in the district around Kiev] had 
the quiet and gentle manners of their fathers, were modest 
before their daughters-in-law and their sisters, their mothers 
and parents, and showed great respect for their mothers-in-law 
and orothers-in law. They had a marriage (bracnp) system. 
The suitor did not go in person to his bride [to fetch, i e steal 
her], but they led her to him in the evening, and in the morning 
brought away what had been given for her But the Drevljans 

forest-folk ’) lived m brutish fashion , thej liv ed like wild 
beasts ; they killed one another, ate unclean things, and had no 
marriages (brdku), but abducted ( umykachu uvody) the young 
women * 

Fiom this account we learn two things . (1) that 
the ‘ lield-folk * or Poljans (Russ. pdle, ‘field ’) prac- 
tised the regular form of marriage, i.e. marriage 
by purchase (Russ, brakit), while the ‘ forest-folk 5 
or Drevljans (Russ, dtrevo, ‘tree’) obtained their 
wives by capture ; (2) that the ‘ field-folk ’ were 
quiet and gentle in their mode of life, the ‘ forest- 
folk* savage and unchaste. 2 The striking dis- 
similarity between the two groups in their sexual 
practices, thus emphasized oy tlie ancient chron- 
icler, will repeatedly come undei notice in oui 
further dealing with the Slavs. 8 

In proceeding to deal with our subject in detail, 
we shall adopt the same order as was followed 
above in treating of the ancient Germans. 

i. The relations of men and women in married 
life. — Precisely as among the Germans, so among 
the peasant classes of Russia, public opinion 
allowed — and, in fact, still allows — the injured 
husband to wreak a fearful revenge upon the un- 
faithful wife, and even to put her to death. In 
the writings of Maxim Gorki there is a sketch 
drawn from his own observation, entitled * Vyvodti * 

1 Of. 8 chl 02 er, Russische Annalen , 1802-9, i 126 ff . 

2 The distinction between marriage by purchase and marriage 
by capture is fully discussed in the present writer’s Sprachver * 
gleichuna u. Urgeschichte , ii 8 , 1906-7, p. 322 ff. 

8 Of. a. Bhamm, *Der Verkehr d Oeschlechter unter d. 
81a ven in seinen gegensktzlichen Erscheinungen/ Globus, 
lxxxil no. 7 . 


(‘leading forth’), which reads almost like a paia- 
phrase of the statements quoted above (p. 499*) 
from Tacitus and St. Boniface 1 
‘In the village street/ writes Gorki, ‘between the white 
cabins of the peasants, a strange procession moves on amid 
wild uproar A crowd of people surges along— densely packed 
and slow , it rolls like a huge wave , and in front of it staggers 
a pony — a grotesquely unkempt pony — with its head sullenly 
lowered To the shaft of the cart a little woman, quite naked, 
and hardly more than a child, is tied by the hands with a 
string Her gait is singular and strange— sidewajs , her head, 
with its thick, dishevelled, dark-red hair, is dnected upwards, 
and slightly bent back , her eyes are wide open, and look to- 
wards some distant point with a dull and vacant stare, in which 
there is nothing human . Her whole body is covered with 
btue and red weals, both round and long, her left breast, 
rounded, virgin-like, is slit open, and blood is dripping from it 
But upon the cart sits a stalwart peasant in a white shirt 
and a black lamb-skin cap, from beneatn which hangs a tuft of 
reddish hair, falling over his brow In one hand ho holds the 
reins, m the other the knout, with which he lashes in turn the 
back of the horse and the body of the little woman, now so 
lacerated as to have lost the semblance of humamtv And 

behind the cart and the woman tied thereto rolls the crowd in 
masses — screaming, howling, whistling, laughing, jelling, Jeer- 
ing In this way do the men punish their wi\ es for adultery ; 
that is a picture from real life — the law of use and wont I saw 
it myself on the 16th of July 1891, in the village of Kandybovka, 
in the government of Kherson [Little RusBia] ’ 

That so dire a punishment — resulting, it may be, 
in death — is dictated, not by the husband’s indigna- 
tion over his wife’s violation of the law of chastity, 
but by Ins resentment at an injury done to his pio- 
uetary rights in a purchased chattel,-’ is shown 
y the tact that, as all the evidence proves, the 
custom of vicarious procreation — the tern poi ary 
cession of the wife to another man with a view to 
offspi ing — prevailed among the Baltic tribes as 
among the Teutons. 

Cf Aeneas Silvius, Script rer Pruss iv 237 * Matronae 

nobiles publice concubinos habent permittentibus vins, quoa 
matrimonii adiutores (“auxiliaries of marriage ”) vocant’ , and 
again (as quoted by J Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsaltertumcr , 
l 608) : 4 apud Li tu a nos more patrio nuptas, quae nobiles quidem 
essent, unos pluresve concubinos pro viri fat ultatibus domi 
alere coneuevisse, qui negligente manto onera matrimonii 
subeant’ cf also Hartknoch, Alte a und neuea Pieuasen oder 
preu88ische Histone, I. n (Frankfurt and Leip7ig, 1684), 
p 177 

On the othei hand, so fai as the present writer 
is aware, no instance of the practice of lending a 
wife to a guest has as yet come to light on Balto- 
Slavic soil 

In contrast to the rigorously guarded position of 
the married woman, there is evidence to show that 
here also, as in the Teutonic area, the marned man 
was allowed perfect freedom in his sexual relations. 
We have the strongest grounds for believing that 
polygamy was the original practice of the Baltic and 
Slavic tubes (refs, m Schrader, Reallcx. p 634 f , 
and Sprachvergl. u . Urgesch. ii. 8 342) A custom 
of peculiarly Oriental character, still very common 
m the districts to the east of the Caipathians, is 
the $nochacestvo(snochd, ‘daughter-in-law ’), i.e. the 
licentious relations of the paterfamilias with the 
young wives of his sons — a state of matters toler- 
ated in silence by his own elderly wife. 8 That this 
custom, which may easily be accounted for by the 
circumstance that the augmented family still lived 
together and that the father of the house had un- 
limited authority, is of very ancient standing, is 
show n by a reference in the w r ork entitled J)e J£us- 
sorum religione , ritibus nuptwrnm , funcrum , 
victu, vestitu , etc., et de Taitarorum ithgionc ac 
ntoribus epistola ad D. Davtdem Chyt) arum lecens 
scripta, Speier, 1582, p. 243: *Viu autem qui ex 
conjuge fato functa masculam suholem suscepei- 
unt, persaepe impuberi filio spon^am quaerunt, cum 
qua tamen illi dormiunt et liberos procieant/ etc. ; 
though it should be noted that the reference applies 

1 Gorki’s narrative will be found, eg, in E Bolime's Russische 
hxievatur (Sammlung Goschen), i. 88 f 

2 In reference to marriage by purchase among the Baltic and 
Slavio peoples, see O Schrader, Reallcxxkon, p 109, and 
Sprachveral . u Urgesch.. loe. cit. 

8 The subieot is fully discussed in Schrader, Sprachvergl. u. 
Urgeseh ii.® 869 
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only to widowers and the wives of sons still under 
the a<je of puberty, being based, as it would seem, 
upon inaccurate information* 

In short, the present writer can discover no 
essential difference among the Baltic, the Slavic, 
and the Teutonic peoples with respect to their 
ideas of married lire. In sexual matters the hus- 
band enjoys absolute liberty, while the wife is re- 
strained from illicit relations with other men by 
her fear of a savage retribution that may involve 
death itself, although in ccitain circumstances — by 
order or with consent of her husband — she may 
surrender liei person to another. 

2 . The relations of men and women before 
marriage, — This aspect of our subject, in contrast 
with the foregoing, presents unusual difficulties. 
Amongst the Balto-Slavic peoples there is no 
trace whatever of any such reasoned objection to 
premature sexual indulgence as prevailed among 
the Teutons. As a matter of fact, the contrary 
would almost seem to be true, if we may judge 
from a statement of the Arabic writer Mas'udI (in 
Wattenbach, Widukmd*, Leipzig, 1891, p. 146) : 
* The women are chaste after marriage, but when 
a young woman becomes enamoured of a man, 
she goes to him and gratifies her passion. When 
a man takes a maiden m marriage and finds that 
she is a virgin, he says to her, 44 Had there been 
anything good about you, some one would have 
taken a fancy to you, and you would have chosen 
a lover.” And he sends her away, and will have 
no more to do with her.’ 

This recalls what Herodotus says about the 
Thracians, as quoted in the Teutonic section of 
this article ; and, if we compare the facts thus in- 
dicated with the low state of sexual morality said 
to prevail to-day in many parts of the Balto- 
Slavic region, e g. Croatia-Slavoma, as reported by 
Rhamm (op. ext. p. 103 ft'), or certain governments 
of Russia, where the village baths and spinning- 
rooms are the scenes of almost incredible profligacy, 
we might infer that the people of this quarter of 
the globe have always been absolutely indifferent 
as to whether a young woman about to marry was 
a virgin or not. Such an inference, however, is 
excluded by observances which point unmis- 
takably to a higher appreciation of maidenly 
continence (cf., on this point, O. Schrader, Die Indo - 
germanen , Leipzig, 1910, p. 84 ff.). Nevertheless, 
even if we grant the presence of such a featuie as 
maidenly continence in a section at least of the 
Slavic race, yet amid the conditions described, 
with such piacticesas the public examination of 
the bride’s chemise, and the peiformance of the 
first coitus before witnesses (both customs are 
found also among the Geimans), amid conditions, 
too, in which, as is reported of the Lithuanians, 
the young men, on the occasion of their mairiage, 
offer sacrifices to the god Pizius (Lith. plsti, * coire * ; 
cf.^ also what is said above (p. 500 b ) regarding the 
Fricco of the Northern Teutons), we can baldly 
speak of 4 chastity 5 in our sense of the term ( cast - 
itas). It would be altogether wrong, indeed, to 
characterize such customs simply as obscene. They 
should be legarded rather as an expression of a 
certain naive sensuousness — a simple - minded 
homage to the powers and organs of human pro- 
creation. But for chastity m the modem sense 
— that ethical reserve in word and action which 
shrouds the sexual aspect of life — we shall seek m 
vain amongst human beings at this stage of develop- 
ment, whether they be Teutons or Slavs. It was 
doubtless the Christian Church and its teachings 
which first introduced the modern conception of 
chastity to the Slavic, as to the Teutonic, race, 
and it is in accordance with this view that the 
ordinary Russian terms for ‘ chaste ’ and ‘ chastity/ 
viz. celomudry , cclomu drennosti (properly vw <ppo- 


<rijvr))y come from Church Slavic. The present writer 
is inclined to doubt whether there is in Russian a 
vernacular term for * chastity * which would apply 
to males as well as females. The expression used 
for ‘deflower* is celku lomdtl , i.e. ‘to break that 
which is intact.* 

When Christianity found its way into the North- 
ern countries of Europe, its teachers sought to 
bring the entire sexual intercourse — in the married 
and the unmarried alike — into line with the ideal 
of absolute chastity ascribed to the Apostle Paul. 
An indication of the extent to which such en- 
deavours were pressed may be found in certain 
Anglo-Saxon ordinances, one of which runs 
thus : * The layman who would enioy the grace of 
God must not come near his wife for sexual inter- 
course on the nights of Sunday, or of feastdays, or 
of Wednesday, or of Friday, or during the spring 
fast, or in any period whatever when fasting is 
enjoined.* 1 

The same thing is found in Russia, and the 
thoroughness with which the teachings of the 
Church had become incorporated with the mind of 
the people finds expression m a little incident nar- 
rated by Gleb Uspensky in his Vlasti Zemlt (‘ The 
Might of the SoiL), Moscow, 1882 [a work of great 
value for the history of civilization]. 

The wife of the parish priest has given birth to 
a child on the Feast of the Epiphany, and the 
women of the village find by calculation that 
in tei course must have taken place on Maundy 
Thursday during the Lenten fast. Wheieupon a 
rustic utters Ins thoughts about the priest m this 
fashion : ‘ Aye, m his words he is a real apostle, 
but in his conduct a mangy dog. Even a drunken 
peasant would never let himself act so.’ And 
when he goes to greet the new-born child, he 
cannot keep back the gibe : ‘ Well, Otce (“ father ” ; 
Eccl. Slav.), have you ami your wife (matu&ha) 
not made some mistake m the calendar?’ 

To the influence of the Church may likewise be 
traced the observance of the ‘Three Nights of 
Tobias,* i.e. a period of three days after marriage, 
during which the young pair abstain from inter- 
course. This custom obtains in Germany, especi- 
ally in Swabia ; there is no evidence to prove that 
it ever existed in Russia, or among the Slavs gener- 
ally, and we may connect its absence there with 
the fact that the passage of Tobit which suggested 
it is not found in the Greek text, and as given in 
the Vulgate (‘Tu autera, cum acceperis earn, in- 
gressus cubiculum, per tres dies continent* esto ab 
ea, et nihil aliud nisi orationibus vacabis cum ea* 
[6 18 ]) is manifestly an interpolation. 3 We must 
nevertheless take note of the fact that the observ- 
ance of periods of abstinence was a wide-spread 
custom among Aryan and non- Ary an peoples alike, 
and was perhaps based upon the superstitions and 
magical ideas of a remote age. 8 

Tne sexual morality of both the Teutons and the 
Slavs is a subject upon which much obscurity still 
remains. As regards the Teutons, for instance, 
how shall we explain the fact that, when the 
Christian Church reached them, it did not find 
everywhere a state of things similar to that 
recorded by Caesar and Tacitus? Was the change 
a result of Roman influence ? Or did it arise from 
the circumstance that, when the struggles arising 
from the migration of tribes had ended, the chief 
motive for the sexual temperance of the young men, 
viz. the need of the qualities useful m war and 

1 Cf. F Roeder, 1 Die Familie bei den Angelsachsen,' in 
L. Morsbach, Studien zur engl. Phil. iv. [1899 J 182. 

2 Of. O. Fritrache, Exeg Handb. z . d. Apokr . des A T . 
(Leipzig, 1858) ii. 90 f . 

3 Of. L. v. Schroder, Die Hochzeitsbrduche der Esten (Berlin, 
1888), p 192 ff. ; E. Hermann, * Beitrage z. d. indogerm. Hoch- 
zeitfigeorauchen,’ indogerm. Forsck. xvii. [1904] 888 ff. ; F. von 
Reitzenstein, ‘ Keuschheitsnichte,' ZE xll. [1909] 606. 
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hunting, was taken away ? And why is that high 
appreciation of virginity which we must ascribe 
to the ancient Germans not to be found as a rule 
among the rural population of Germany to-day, 
which is marked, according to trustworthy autho- 
rities, by frequent surrender of maidenly honour 
before marriage, reminding us rather of the 
Thracians spoken of by Herodotus than of the 
Germani of Caesar and Tacitus. Among the Slavs, 
again, how are we to explain that contrast m 
sexual morality already noted by Nestor ; or that 
sexual modesty (stydlivosti) which is found side by 
side with the frankest sensuality, more particularly 
among the Southern Slavs. 1 A competent history 
of the sexual morality of Northern Europe would 
have to deal with all these questions, but, im- 
portant as the subject is, no such work is as yet 
available, and the present article offers no more 
than fragmentary contributions to the under- 
taking. 

Litbratur*.— ' The literature has been given in the course of 
the article. O. SCHRADER. 

CHEMOSH. — See Moabites. 

CHEROKEES.— An important subdivision of 
the Iroquoian branch of the Amerinds of N. America, 
formerly dwelling in the mountainous country 
formed by the southern portion of the Alleghany 
range, but now resident partly upon their reserva- 
tion in Indian Territory, and partly on the Qualla 
reservation in Western North Carolina. They 
number about 28,000, including many individuals 
incorporated from other tribes. Their name is a 
corruption of Tsdlagi t a term derived from the 
Choctaw, signifying * cave-people,* in allusion to 
the character of tlie country from which they 
originally came ; but they frequently describe 
themselves as Ani-ytlfttmya, ‘Real People.’ They 
consist of seven clans — Wolf, Deer, Bird, Paint, 
Am-Sah&ni, Am-Ga-t&gewi, and Ani-Gi-lahi (the 
names of the last three cannot be translated 
with any degree of certainty). They possess 
an alphabet of their own, which they use for the 
composition of sacred formulae. 

x. Type of religion. — The Cherokee religion is 
a polytheistic form of zoolatry, or animal -worship, 
which may possibly have had a totemic origin. 
No great central figure, no creative cause, is evident 
in this system. To the Cherokee the Land of 
Spirits is merely a shadowy extension of the world 
in which he dwells. He recognizes neither a 
Paradise nor a place of punishment, neither a 
Supreme Being nor a Spirit of Evil. * The 
Cherokees,’ remarks Whipple, ‘ know nothing of 
the Evil One and his domains, except what they 
have learned from white men* (Report on the 
Indian Tribes , p. 35 [Pacific Railroad Documents]), 
The tribal gods are neither good nor evil, and live 
in Gald n lati , or the Upper World above the sky. 

2. Sources of religious history. — The religious 
formulae of the Cherokees have been for the most 
part preserved in writing by the shamans, or priests, 
of the tribe. They are written in the characters 
invented by Sequoyah in 1821, and have been 
collected with mucn pains and industry by the 
officials of the United States Bureau of Ethnology. 
They consist for the most part of medico-religious 
formulae and charms to be used in all departments 
of daily life, and are invaluable in view of the light 
they cast upon native rite and semi-religious 
practice. With the Cherokees, as with the ancient 
Egyptians, religion enters into every act of 
existence. Notwithstanding that missionary 
endeavour among the Cherokees has been strenuous 
in character, and that the Gospels have been 

1 Of. K. Rhamm, 1 Die gesohlechtlichen Tabuverbote unter d. 
SCidslftven,' loo. at. p. 186 ff. 


printed in their own language and alphabet, the 
native religion still retains an exceptionally 
strong hold upon the people. 

3. Decentralization of religious power.— In the 
majority of N. American Indian tribes the occult 
knowledge which was the property of the shamans 
was usually relegated to the keeping of various 
secret societies, which in their methods of initia- 
tion and general practice strongly resembled 
the popular conception of modem Freemasonry. 
That such was the custom with the Cherokees 
there is no reason to doubt But their early 
adoption, in the third decade of last century, of a 
civilized form of government put an end to any 
such socio-religious organizations, and at the 
present day the representatives of the native 
priesthood work quite independently of one an- 
other, sometimes even specializing in the cure of 
certain diseases. 

MacGowan states ( American Historical Magazine , x 139) 
that from the most remote times the Cherokees have had one 
family set apart for the priestly office This was, when first 
know'll to the whites, that of the Nicotani , but its members 
became so insolent and abused their sacred office so flagrantly 
that with savage justice they were massacred to a man The 
statement that another family was appointed 111 their stead, 
who to this day officiate in all religious rites (Bnnton, Myths of 
the New World 3 , 1890, p 322). appears to have no foundation 
in fact, as no such shamanistio caste is mentioned by Mooney 
in his admirable work (see Lit. at end) on the sacred formulae 
of the Cherokees. 

4. Gods. — The gods of the Cheiokees may be 
divided into four classes: (1) animal gods, (2) 
elemental gods, (3) inanimate gods, and (4) anthro- 
pomorphic gods. 

(1) The animal gods are, no doubt, the remnants 
of a totemic system, and are regarded as the 
great original types of the classes they lepresent. 
Among the most important of these aie the 
vktena , a mythical horned serpent of gigantic size, 
the rattlesnake, terrapin, hawk, rabbit, squirrel, 
and dog. There are also smaller bnd- and msect- 
deitics of which the spider is one of the more 
important. 

The spider is frequently adjured in the sacred formulae used 
for the purpose of destroying life, as it is supposed that he 
entangles the soul of his victim in the meshes of his web, or 
tears it from the body of the devoted being, as he might from 
that of a fly, dragging it away to the Land of Darkness 

Regarding the rattlesnake, the Cherokees relate that a ‘ prince * 
of the species once dwelt among the valley of their original 
mountain home Obedient subjects guarded his domains, and 
he was crowned with a gem of marvellous magical properties 
This precious stone was the envy of many warriors and shamans, 
but those who attempted its capture were destroyed by the 
poisoned fangs of its defenders. At last one adventurous 
warrior, more ingenious than the rest, hit upon the idea of 
donning a suit of leather, and by means of this device walked 
unharmed through the files of serpent-warders and tore the 
Jewel from the head of the serpent-king. The people of his 
nation preserved it with jealous care, and related its origin to 
Captain Timberlake about the middle of the 18th century ^ 

The Creeks, Hurons, and Algonquians have a similar myth 
regarding a horned or crowned serpent, in which it is not 
difficult to detect the thunderbolt or the lightning, the horn of 
the heavenly serpent, for there is a serpent (water) m the 
heavens as well as a water-serpent on earth The Iroquois, of 
whom the Cherokees are a branch, believed in a great horned 
serpent rising out of a lake and preying upon the people until 
a hero-god destroyed it with a thunderbolt (Morgan, League of 
the Iroquois , Rochester, N.Y., 1864, p. 169) These are, indeed, 
all allegories, representing the atmospheric changes which 
accompany the advancing seasons and the ripening harvests 
As the emblem of the fertilizing summer showers, the serpent 
of lightning was the god of fruitfulness 

The rabbit-god also appears frequently in the Cherokee folk- 
tales, and must be granted another than a totenne ougin In 
these fables it appears ob Manito Wabos, actually overcomes a 
demi-god, and blows him to fragments, the pieces becoming 
the bits of flint or chert which were formed in the mountainous 
Cherokee country. In the traditions of the Algonquians and 
Iroquois the great hare or rabbit, Manibozho or Michabo, con- 
stantly re-appe&rs. He is half-wizard, half sunpleton, in the 
modernized versions of these tribes , but as the patron and 
founder of the Algonquian wwt/a-worship he is a very 
different character, being regarded as the creator of all 
things, the inventor of picture-writing, the father and 
guardian of the nation, and the ruler of the wmds He is 
also a mighty hunter and culture-hero. In the autumn he 


I Henry Timberlake, Memoirs , p. 48. 
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seeks his winter sleep. He resides in the east, and in the 
formul® of the meda craft, when the winds are invoked to 
the medicine-lodge, the east is summoned m his name. 
In all this can be espied more than the myth of a mere 
rabbit-god The east is prominent in primitive mythology as 
the source of the morning The examination of the Algonquian 
root wab , the groundwork of the name Wabos, proves that, 
although it has the meaning of ‘ rabbit,* it also implies ‘white,’ 
and that from it is derived the word for the east, the dawn, the 
light. Wabos, then, Is no mere rabbit^god, but the god of 
light, of dawn, the dispeller of the darkness, as is the Algonquian 
Miehabo. The Iroquois have manj Algonquian relationships, 
and this myth would appear to be one of them 

(2) Elemental gods.—' The principal elemental 
deities are fire, water, and the sun, ail of winch 
possess symbolical appellations. The sun is called 
JJne % lan ft hi , ‘ the Apportioned and is worshipped 
chiefly by the ‘ hall -players/ or actors in a rite 
which will be described later. Hunters worship 
fire. Water is designated the * Long Person,* and 
no ceremony of any description is complete without 
a prayer being first addressed to this deity. Wind, 
storms, clouds, and frost are also frequently in- 
voked. The separate worship of the sun and of 
fire is remarkable, as among the majority of 
American races what appears on the surface to 
he sun-worship is usually found, upon closer ex- 
amination, to be attributable to the worship of 
fire. That this cannot be the case with the 
Cherokees is plain, as they differentiate between 
the two, and tins discrimination rather sharply 
separates then worship from the religious practice 
of most other N. American tribes. 

(3) Inanimate gods . — In these we find undoubt- 
edly a close analogy to fetishistic practice. The 
principal of those inanimate deities is the Stone, 
a pebble suspended by a string, prayed to by 
the shamans in the hope of finding lost articles. 
The Flint is also invoked when the shaman is 
about to scarify the patient with a flint arrow- 
head before rubbing on the medicine. The Flint 
is an object of especial veneration in nearly all 
American mythologies Tohil, the god who gave 
the Kiche of Guatemala fire by shaking his sandals, 
is represented by a flint-stone, and they also pos- 
sessed a myth which recounted how in the be- 
ginning of things such a stone fell from heaven to 
earth and broke into 1600 pieces, from each of 
which spiang a god. These myths describe how 
the worship of flints and stones arose. They were 
emblems of the thunderbolts, the cause of fecund- 
ating rains. 

Plant-gods are not piominent in the Cherokee 
pantheon, the principal one appearing to be the 
ginseng (Aralia qmnquefolia i Ur.), the so-called 
‘man-root,’ also held in high estimation by the 
Oubwas as of Divine origin (see W. J. Hofiman, 
‘The Midewiwm of the Oiibwa/ 7 BBEW t 1891, 
p. 241). In the formula? of the Cherokee shamans 
it is addressed as the ‘ Great Man/ or the ‘ Little 
Man/ although its correct designation in the 
Cherokee language signifies ‘ mountain-climber/ 

(4) Anthropomorphic gods. — The Cherokees pos- 
sess quite a number of anthropomorphic deities 
of more or less importance. Of these, Asgaya 
Gigagei (Red Man) is perhaps the most frequently 
invoked. He appears to be connected in some 
manner with the thunder, and would seem to be 
androgynous, as m one of the foimuhe for rheu- 
matism he is addressed both as ‘ Red Man * and as 
‘ Red Woman/ his sex name to be applied to him 
as the sex of the patient varies ; that is, if the 
patient be a male, he must be addressed as < Red 
Woman/ whereas, if the sufferer be a woman, it 
is necessary, to ensure a successful operation, to 
address him as ‘ Red Man. * The facts that he is 
described as being of a red colour, and that the 
Cherokees were originally a mountain people, seem 
to point to the conclusion that he was a thunder- 
god. Other thunder-gods of the American race, 


the Con of the Peruvians for example, are de- 
eribed as red in colour, and as dwelling in clouds 
upon the mountain tops — their hue, of course, 
denoting the lightning. The Chac, or rain (cloud) 
gods of the Mayas were called ‘the Red Ones/ 
owing to their emanating from the clouds. A 
portion of the feather-shield of Tlaloc, the Mexican 
god of rain, was also of a red colour. In the 
Cherokee colour-symbolism red is the colour of the 
east, whence conies the sun. 

Two other thunder-deities are also frequently 
mentioned m the sacred formulae. These are the 
‘ Littlo Men/ or ‘ Thunder Boys/ whom we shall 
find occasionally invoked when we treat of the 
foimuke themselves. The Peruvians believed the 
thunderbolts to be the children of Apocatequil, a 
tlnmder-god ; and in Peiu twins were always re- 
garded as sacred to the lightning, since they were 
emblematic of the thunder and lightning twins, 
Apocatequil and Piguerao. In these ‘Thunder 
Boys/ tnen, we have probably an analogous 
mythical pair. 

A hunter-god of giant proportions is Tsui *KaM> 
or * Slanting Eyes/ who lives in a great mountain 
of the Blue Ridge range in N.W. Viiginia, and 
whose private property includes all the game in 
the district. In this slant-eyed deity we may 
perhaps descry a deor-god. Such a god was wor- 
shipped by tlie Nicaraguans, who ofiered to it 
clotted blood in a napkin 

Many prayers, songs, and excuses are made by 
the savage hunter to the very animals he intends to 
kill. But the Cherokee is nothing if not consistent 
m the choice of the gods he selects to invoke on 
special occasions. Thus, if illness is believed to 
be caused by a fish, the heron, fish-hawk, or some 
bird which lives upon fish is implored to seize the 
evil-doer and devour it, so that relief may come 
to the sufferer. Should small birds tonnent the 
vitals of the patient or otherwise aflect his imagina- 
tion, the sparrow-hawk is invoked to scatter them ; 
and, when the rabbit is adjudged the author of 
evil, the rabbit-hawk is lequested to slay him. 
Should even a small portion of the disease remain, 
the services of the whirlwind are requisitioned by 
the officiating shaman, who begs it to carry the 
remnant to the hills, and there scatter it, so that 
it shall never reappear. The warrior prays to the 
Red War-club ere setting out on the wai-path, 
and he who expects to court danger in any ex- 
pedition prays to the cloud to envelop him and 
screen him from his enemies The worship of 
the Cherokees is therefore a pantheism, but it 
is a pantheism in which the animal-gods are 
paramount. 

Spirits and other mythological conceptions, 
umerous spirits, ghosts, and minor gods of all 
descriptions swell the Cherokee pantheon. Such are 
Detsata, a Puck-like spirit, and the ‘Little People/ 
analogous to the fairies of Europe. The animal 
gods or spirits who dwell above are the great 
prototypes of which the earthly brutes are but 
the miciocosms. They dwell at the four cardinal 
points, each of which has a special name and 
colour, which applies to everything in the same 
connexion. Thus the east is the Sun Land, the 
north the Cold Land, the west the Darkening 
Land, and the south the Mountain Wahala, ana 
their respective colours are red, blue, black, and 
white. The white and red spirits are usually re- 
garded, when combined, as those from whom 
emanate the blessings of peace and health ; the 
red alone are invoked for success m any venture ; 
the blue, to frustrate inimical persons or bring 
trouble upon them ; and the black, to slay an 
enemy. The most potent are the white and red, 
and the final success of any undertaking is supposed 
to rest with them. 
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For example, in the formula used in the cure of rheumatism, 
the shaman invokes the Red Dog in the Sun Land, addressing 
him as Adatoeht (one jpossessea of supernatural power), to 
whom nothing is impossible, ‘ whose prey never escapes ' The 
Red Dog, in response, is supposed to carry away a portion of 
the disease, and the Blue Dog of the Gold Land is next invoked. 
When he, too, has removed a part, the Black and White 
Dogs are subsequently implored to do likewise Finally, the 
White Terrapin is requested to bear off the remainder of the 
disease, after which tne shaman declares that a cure has been 
effected 

6. The shamans, or priests. — The shamans, or 
priests, as has been said, belong to no central 
organization, as in the majority of North Ameiican 
tribes, but practise singly. They are extremely 
jealous of the ability of white physicians, and 
resent their presence among the various Cherokee 
tribes, asserting to the people that white man's 
medicine is harmful to Indians. The belief of the 
Cherokees and their ntual are in that stage of 
religious evolution known as orenda , 01 magic in 
which the medico- leligious practice of the shamans 
takes the place of actual ritual. The chief neces- 
sity for religion, in fact, is found in the existence 
of disease, and the principal office of religion is 
its eradication. Disease and death the Cherokees 
believe to be unnatural, and due to the evil influ- 
ence of animal spirits, ghosts, and witches. The 
shaman's office is therefore the invocation of the 
benign influence to avert or to remove disease or 
misfortune, or to bring down evil upon the heads of 
any persons whom those who employ them desne 
to harm. 

The pay they receive for their offices is called 
ugista ti , probably denved from tsigiu , * I take,’ 
or 4 1 eat.’ Formerly this took the form of a deer- 
skin or a pair of moccasins, but since the intro- 
duction of civilized manufactures it may he a 
piece of cloth, a garment of any sort, or a hand- 
kerchief. They dislike the imputation that these 
gifts are 1 pay,’ and assert that then presentation 
is necessary to the consummation of a perfect 
cure. So far as their explanation can be under- 
stood, the cloth is said by them to be regarded as 
an offering to the spirit which has brought about 
the disease, to effect the ransom of the afHieted 
pei son, or to protect the hand of the shaman 
whilst engaged m extracting the disease fiom the 
body of the patient. They further assert that the 
evil influence of the spnit enters into the cloth, 
which must lie sold or given away by the shaman, 
else, when the amount of cloth he has collected 
reaches the height of his head, he will die. No 
evil results, howevei, are supposed to accrue to 
the purchaser, but no member of the shaman’s 
family may accept these goods unless lie give 
something m exchange. However, if the reward 
take the form of comestibles, the shaman may 
consume them without fear, so long as they are 
partaken of along with the other members of tiie 
family. The reward to the shaman is always 
freely made, and he is not supposed to make any 
charge ; but, should he be engaged in other than 
purely medical practice, a fixed rate of remunera- 
tion exists for nis payment. Should the shaman 
be called in to a case which he diagnoses as a 
certain complaint, and after a while traverse his 
own diagnosis, he expects a separate fee at the 
commencement of a new course of treatment. 

A curious point of shamanistic etiquette is that 
neither the husband nor the wife of a sick person 
can send for the priest, but the call must proceed 
from a blood relation of the patient. A case is 
recorded where a woman complained that her hus- 
band was very sick and required the treatment 
of a shaman, but said that his family neglected 
the matter, and that she dare not take the 
initiative. 

7 . Medico-religious practice. — As has already 
been pointed out, the principal part of the 


Cherokee religion centres m medico-religious prac- 
tice. The study of this phase of religious magic is 
exceptionally important, as illustrating very fully 
a stage m the evolution of religious belief and 
ritual. Before commenting further upon the exact 
position of this phase as a link in the chain of 
religious evolution, it will perhaps be well to 
examine the native myth which recounts the 
origin of disease, and the consequent institution 
of curative medicine : 

The myth recounts that in the old days the members of the 
brute creation were gifted with speech, and dwelt in amity with 
the human race. The Increase of humanity, however, crowded 
the animals into the forests and desert places of the earth, and, 
upon the invention of lethal weapons, man commenced the 
wholesale slaughter of the beasts for the sake of their flesh and 
skins, and trod upon the lesser animals with contempt The 
animals, driven to despair, resolved upon retributn e measures 
The first to meet were the bears, headed by the old White Bear, 
their chief. After several speakers had denounced mankind for 
their bloodthirsty behaviour, war was unanimously decided 
upon, and the nature of human weapons was discussed It was 
discovered that the bow and arrow were the principal human 
weapons, and it was resolved to fashion a specimen to see if they 
could not turn man’s weapons against himself A piece of wood 
suitable for the purpose was procured, and one of the bears 
sat rifleed himself to provide them with gut for a bowstring 
After the bow was completed it was aisoocered that the 
claws of the bears spoiled their Bhootmg One of the bears, 
however, cut his claws, and succeeded in hitting the mark But 
the chief, the old White Bear, interposed with the remark that 
claws were necessary to climb trees with, and that all would 
have to starve were they to cut them off 

The next council was held bj the deer, under their chief, Little 
Deer They resolved to inflict rheumatism upon every hunter 
who should slay one of them unless he asked pardon in a suitable 
manner They gave notice of this decision to the nearest settle- 
ment of Indians, and instructed them how to make propitiation 
when forced by necessity to kill one of the deer folk So, when 
a deer is slain by the hunter, the Little Deer runs to the spot, 
and, bending over the bloodstains, asks the spirit of the aeer 
if it has heard the prayer of the hunter for pardon If the reply 
be ‘yes,’ all is well, and the Little Deer departs, but if the 
answer be in the negative, he tracks the hunter until he enters 
his cabin and strikes him with rheumatism, so that he becomes 
a helpless cripple Sometimes hunters who ha\e not learned 
the proper formula for pardon attempt to turn aside the Little 
Deer from his pursuit Dy building a fire behind them in the 
trail 

The fishes and reptiles then held a joint council, and arranged 
to haunt those human beings who tormented them, with hideous 
dreams of serpents twining around them, and of eating fish 
u hich had become decayed These snake and fish dreams seem to 
be of common occurrence among the Cheiokees, and the services 
of the shamans to banish them are in constant demand 

Lastly, the birds and insects, with the smallei animals, 
gathered together for a similar purpose, the grubworm presid- 
ing over the meeting Each in turn expressed an opinion, and 
the consensus was against mankind. They devised and named 
various diseases 

When the plants, which were friendlj to man, heard what had 
been arranged by the animals, they determined to frustrate their 
evil designs Each tree, shrub, and herb, down eien to the 
grasses and mosses, agreed to furnish a remedy for some one of 
the diseases named Thus did medicine come into being, and 
thus the plants came to furnish the antidote to counteract the 
evil wrought by the revengeful animats When the shaman is 
in doubt as to what treatment to appl> for the relief of a patient, 
the spirit of the plant suggests to him a fitting leinedy. 

The idea of curing by means of plants probably 
sprang from fetishistic practice Some analogy or 
likeness was traced between the plant and certain 
of the sacred animals or spirits, according to the 
process known as the Doctrine of Signatures. It 
is a recognized principle in magic that things which 
bear a resemblance to each other have an occult 
effect upon one another. Thus, the shaman mixes 
with a draught to expel worms the led fleshy 
stalks of chickweed, because they resemble worms, 
and consequently must possess some occult influence 
upon worms themselves. This resemblance be- 
tween substances is employed by piactitioners of 
savage magic all the world o\er, anti instances 
can be multiplied by the score (see Lang, ‘ Moly and 
Mandragora,’ Custom and Myth 2 , 1893, p. 143). The 
fetishistic employment of the duckweed in the 
above-mentioned example is plain In biliousness, 
again, called daldni by the Cherokees, the most 
apparent symptom is the yellow r bile vomited by 
tne patient ; and, in order to effect a cure, plants 
which possess a yellow stem or flower are employed 
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in treatment. This system also extends to the 
tabu which is part of the prescription. Thus a 
atient who suffers from scrofula must not eat the 
esh of a turkey, the dewlap of which resembles a 
scrofulous eruption. 

Faith plays an immense part in the practice of 
savage medicine, and the rites and prayers of the 
shamans are calculated to inspire confidence m the 
Indian’s breast, the effect thus produced probably 
conducing to his physical betterment. Many of 
the plants used by the Cherokee shamans are of 
absolutely no avail as drugs, and are employed 
merely because of their * sympathetic ’ analogies 
to the supposed cause of the complaint. 

8 . The medico-religious tabu. — If the condition 
of the patient be serious, the shaman almost in- 
variably places him under a tabu. This is nearly 
always done for the purpose of removing him from 
direct or indirect contact with any woman m a 
pregnant condition or suffering from recurrent 
illness. The presence of such a woman is considered 
to nullify the shaman’s treatment, and all females 
who do not belong to the family are refused 
admittance. Men are also forbidden to enter, 
because they may have come into contact with a 
tabued woman, tn a rheumatic formula the patient 
is forbidden to touch a squirrel, dog, cat, mountain 
tiout, or a woman. Here we may trace the 
totenne tabu. 

9. Shamanistic medico - religious method. — 

Baths, bleeding, and rubbing, accompanied by 
magical formuhe, enter largely into the methods 
111 use among the shamans for the expulsion of 
evil spirits or of foreign bodies placed in tne system 
at their instigation. Bathing in a running stream, 
or * going to water,’ as they term it, is one of their 
most common medico-religious ceremonies, and is 
performed upon many different occasions, as at the 
commencement of a new moon, before eating new 
food at the green-corn dance, before the medicine 
dance, and before and after the ball-play. It is 
also frequently brought into requisition in con- 
nexion with the invocations for long life, the 
counteraction of bad dreams or evil spells, and as 
a part of regular treatment for many different 
diseases. The details of the ceremony are exceed- 
ingly elaboiate, and vary with the occasion. The 
shaman and the person who is to bathe are required 
to fast from the previous evening, the bath taking 
lace at sunrise. The bather immerses Ins entire 
ody in the water either four or seven times, but 
m some cases ritual is satisfied if the water is 
oured over the head by the hand. Whilst the 
ather is in the watei, the shaman sits on the 
bank, divining omens from the play of magic 
beads between Ins thumb and finger, or from tne 
motions of fishes in the stream. The end of 
autumn is considered the best period of the year in 
which to perform this ceremony, as at that time 
the fallen leaves from the trees float upon the 
rivers, and are supposed to communicate to them 
their medicinal virtues. 

Bleeding is an operation usually performed 
before taking part m the ball-play, or in cases of 
rheumatic origin. In one of its forms it merely 
consists in scratching the patient’s skin and rub- 
bing in the medicine to be applied, but m its most 
drastic form it is pei formed with a small cupping- 
horn, to which suction is applied. The shaman 
usually pretends to find a small pebble or stick m 
the blood drawn, which he declares to have been 
placed in the patient’s body by the evil spells of an 
enemy. Scratching is a severe process, being per- 
formed by a flint arrow-head or a rattlesnake’s 
tooth, in accordance with the mythologic theory ; 
and in preparation for the ball -play a huge comb 
having seven teeth is used, made from the sharp- 
ened splinteis of a turkey’s leg bone. The 


scratching is performed according to a particular 
pattern, and is extremely painful. 

In rubbing, the palm of the hand is used. In a 
formula which treats of snake-bite it is recom- 
mended to rub in a contrary direction to that in 
which the snake coils itself, because ‘ this is just 
the same as uncoiling it * — a remarkable instance 
of sympathetic magic. 

Blowing upon the body is often practised, this 
being usually performed so that the shaman may 
blow the shopega cross on the patient. 

10. Plant-gathering ceremonies. — The cere- 
monies used in connexion with gathering the 
medicinal plants and herbs are legion. The 
shaman is usually equipped for the search with 
a quantity of red and white beads. He approaches 
in a certain direction the plant to be culled, and 
circles round it either one or four times, reciting 
certain prayers during these 1 evolutions. He then 
plucks the plant out of the ground by the roots, 
and places a bead 111 the hole, winch he fills up with 
loose earth. These beads are regarded as a com- 

E ensation to the earth for the plants thus reft from 
er. In some cases it is considered essential by the 
shaman to pass by the first three plants met until 
ho comes to the fourth, which he takes ; he is 
then at liberty to return for the others. When a 
tree is being stripped of its bark, the bark is always 
taken from the east side of the tree ; and, when the 
roots or branches are used, it is considered neces- 
sary to pluck the one which runs out towards the 
east, the reason being given that the sun’s rays have 
rendered the branch or root bitter and more power- 
ful medicine. The roots, herb, and bark having 
been gathered, the shaman ties them up m a smalt 
bundle, and casts them into a running stream, 
muttering appropriate invocations the while. If 
the package floats, he considers it an omen of good 
for the success of his prescription. But, should it 
sink, he concludes that he has failed m some part 
of his ritual, and commences the entire process 
over again, from the culling of the necessary 
plants onward. The preparation of the medicine, 
its proper caie and administration, have each a 
ritual of its own ; and so entrenched are the 
shamans in the esteem of the Indians, because of 
their exactness in the observance of these rules, 
that impostors receive short shrift. 

xx. Colour symbolism. — In the shamanistic 
system of the Cnerokees, colour symbolism plays 
a most important -part. As already indicated, 
this was connected chiefly with the four cardinal 
points of the compass. Nearly all American 
Indian tribes possess elaborate systems of colour 
symbolism, which is generally expressed with 
reference to the points of the compass, personal 
decoration and tatuing, etc. ; and in some in- 
stances, in addition to the four horizontal points 
or regions of the universe, three others were 
sometimes recognized, which may be termed the 
vertical points or regions, namely, the upper, 
lower, and middle worlds. In some cases, as 
among the Navaho, a separate colour scheme is 
used for their heaven or celestial region, and 
another for their under-ground world, tne region 
of death, danger, and witchcraft. In some in- 
stances the colours of the cardinal points have been 
used to denote something more than mere ideas of 
locality, though these ideas may often have some 
mental connexion with the idea of locality. Thus, 
the elements as conceived in Indian philosophy — 
fire, wind, water, and earth — are often symbolized 
by the colours of the cardinal points. As before 
explained, the Cherokee deities corresponded in 
colour to the characteristics imputed to them, 
and were connected with other spirits of like 
name but of different colours. Tneir symbolic 
system, apart from their cardinal system (Mooney, 
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* Sacred Formulas of the Cherokees, 7 RBEW , p. 
342), is as follows : 

East = red = success ; triumph. 

North = blue = defeat ; trouble. 

W est = black = death. 

South = white —peace ; happiness. 

Above = brown = unascertained, but propitious. 

,, = yellow = about the same as blue. 

Much diversity exists in the colour systems of the 
various tribes, both as to the exact location and as 
to the significance of the colours, but black is usually 
the symool of death, while white and red signify 

1 >eace and war respectively. The Cherokees estab- 
ished places of refuge as asylums for criminals, in 
the manner of the Israelites, which they desig- 
nated * white towns ’ ; and for sacrifices, animals 
of this colour were most highly esteemed by them. 

12* Ceremonial dances and games.— -The 
Cherokees possess, in common with other Indian 
tribes, many ceremonial dances and games, but 
several of these seem to differentiate their customs 
sharply from those of other peoples. Thus, the 
Medicine Dance and the Medicine-boiling Dance 
were second in importance only to the Busk , or 
Green-Corn Dance. The Medicine Dance is gener- 
ally performed in connexion with other dances, 
but tne Medicine-boiling Dance, which possessed 
much solemn ceremonial, has unfoitunately been 
discontinued for nearly twenty years. It took 
place m the autumn, probably preceded the Gieen- 
Corn Dance, and lasted for four days. The pun- 
cipal ceremony in connexion with it was the 
drinking of a powerful decoction of vanous herbs, 
which acted as a strong purgative and emetic 
The usual fasting and bathing accompanied this 
ceremony. 

The Green-Corn Dance was an occasion upon 
which all crimes and faults were solemnly forgiven 
and forgotten, a season of tribal absolution. The 
day upon which the ceremony was to commence 
was determined by the chief in council. In settle- 
ments of small importance it lasted for four days 
only, but in the larger Indian villages it often 
occupied twice that period. 

On the first day the * square ’ in the middle of the village is 
sprinkled with white sand while the * black drink * is in pre- 
paration. The official fire-maker kindles the new fire bv 
friction, the four logs for the fire being laid cross- wise with 
reference to the cardinal points. A strong emetic is then 
drunk until the afternoon, and the day i s finished with vanous 
clan dances. On the second day, dancing recommences in the 
morning About midday the men approach the new fire, 
rub the ashes on their chins, necks, and bellies, jump 
head-foremost into the nearest ri\ er, and then return to the 
square The women are meanwhile busy with the prepara- 
tion of new corn for the feast. Before the feast begins, the 
men rub some of the maize between their hands, and then 
on the face and chest. On the third day the men sit in the 
square all day. On the fourth day the women rise earlv 
and procure some of the new fire, with which they kindle a 
similarly constructed pile of logs upon their own hearths They 
then plunge into water, taste some salt, and dance the 1 long 
dance * On the fifth day the four logs of the fire, which last 
only four days, having been consumed, four other logs are 
similarly arranged, and the fire is re kindled, after which the 
men drink the ‘black drink * On the sixth and seventh dajs 
the men remain m the square f but on the eighth and last day 
ceremonies of a very impressive nature are held A herbal 
mixture is used by the men to drink, to rub over their joints, 
etc . after the shamans have blown into it through a small 
reea Another curious mixture, compounded of old corn-cobs 
and pme-boughs mixed with water, and stirred by four girls 
who nave not reached puberty, is also used by the men to rub 
themselves with Then two men bring tobacco to the chiefs 
house, and every one present receives a portion. Next the 
chief and his counsellors walk four times round the burning 
logs, and throw some of the tobacco into the fire each time 
they face the east, and then stop whilst facing the w est. They 
afterwards take a cane with two white feathers fixed upon it, 
and cast it into the river, jumping in after it, and emerging 
uith four stones picked from the bottom. With these they 
cross themselves four times, each time throwing one of the 
stones back into the water. The ceremony ends with the ‘ mad 
dance/ which is performed after nightfall 

The Ball-Play is preceded by ceremonial dancing, 
fasting, bleeding, anointing, and prayer, under 
the direction of the shamans. It is played with 


a small ball of deerskin stuffed with hair or moss, 
and with one or two netted racquets, the rules 
being similar to those of lacrosse or football. The 
game, like the Mexican tlachtli , has probably a 
religio-a8tronomical significance, as is evidenced by 
the severe fasting and ritual which precede it. 

13. The medico-religious formul© and their 
ritual.— The medico-religious formula?, winch are 
the basis of our knowledge of Cherokee belief and 
ritual, are some six hundred in number, and were 
obtained, on the Cherokee Reservation m North 
Carolina, in 1887 and 1888, by officials of the U.S. 
Bureau of Ethnology. They cover every subject 
pertaining to the daily life of the Cherokees, includ- 
ing medicine, hunting, fishing, love, war, eto., and 
embody the entire religious ideas of the nation. 
Some of the manuscripts are more than fifty years 
old, and many are probably older, as can be ascer- 
tained from the archaic type of the language em- 
ployed. These formul© have been handed down 
from a remote antiquity, until the invention of 
the alphabet, as stated, enabled the shamans to 
put them into writing ; and this circumstance has 
given us an exposition of aboriginal religion w hich 
could not be obtained from any other tribe m 
North America, some of them possessing an 
alphabet of their own, which they use for native 
leligious pui poses. The language, the concep- 
tion, and the execution of these formul© are all 
genuinely aboriginal, and show not a trace of 
white influence. Besides the formul© obtained 
from shamans, still or recently existing, there are 
the Kandheta Am-Tsdlagi, Eti , or ‘ Ancient 
Cherokee Formul©,’ which are of older origin In 
order to furnish the reader with a correct idea of 
these formul©, we append a translation of one of 
the most biief : 

To treat tho black yellowness 

Listen ! In the great lake the intruder reposes Quickly he 
has risen up there. Swiftly he has come, and stealthily put 
himself (under the sick man) Listen 1 Ha I Now you two 
have drawn near to hearken, there in the Sun Land you repose, 
O Little Men, O great anxdawehi I The intruder has risen up 
there in tho ^reat lake. Quickly you two have lifted up the 
intruder. His paths have laid themselves down towara the 
direction whence he came Let him never look hack (towards 
us) When he stops to rest at the four gaps, you will drive him 
roughly along Now he has plunged into the great lake from 
which he came. There ho is compelled to remain, never to 
look back Ha f there let him rest 

(Directions ) This is to treat them when their breast swells. 
Fire (coals) Is not put down. 

This formula appears to have been in use in 
cases of acute biliousness. The Cherokee idea is 
that it is caused by revengeful animals, especially 
by the terrapin and the turtle, the flesh of which 
is undoubtedly bilious eating. The song given 
above is sung whilst the shaman rubs the breast 
and abdomen of the patient with an infusion of 
wild cherry bark. The ‘ intruder ’ is, of course, the 
turtle or other animal, the spint of which has 
caused the mischief by creeping into the body of 
the man. The two Little Men of the Sun Land 
are invoked to drive out the intruder. These are 
piobably the ‘Thunder Boys’ mentioned above, 
who come at the bidding of the shaman, drag the 
intruder from the body of the patient, turn his 
face towards the sunset, and drive him with many 
blows to the lake whence he came. On tho road 
there are four mountain passes, where the disease 
spirit attempts to rest, but he is unmercifully 
hounded on by the two Little Men, who permit 
him no breathing space, and finally force him into 
the lake, from which lie is not allowed even to look 
back. The four gaps or mountain passes negoti- 
ated by the disease spirit are symbolical of the 
stages in the treatment of the patient. The direc- 
tion that no fire is to be used means that the 
shaman has warmed the decoction otherwise than 
by introducing live coals into it. 

The most important founul© are those used in 
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the treatment of rheumatism. Tins disease, as 
before stated, is supposed to be caused by the 
spirit of the slam deer, or by the measuring- worm 
(Uatharis)y the movements of which resemble those 
of a person crippled by rheumatism. To remove 
rheumatism inflicted by Little Deer, the deer-god, 
it is thought necessary to employ the agency of 
some powerful animal spirit which is the natural 
enemy of the deer — usually the dog or wolf. 
The shaman thus invokes the Red (War) Dog, who 
dwells in the Sun Land, in flattering terms, and 
begs him to come to the assistance of the sick 
man. This spirit is supposed to arrive, and carry 
off with him a portion of the disease in Ins mouth. 
The Clue, Clack, and White Dogs of the other 
lands situated at the remaining cardinal points 
are also successively invoked, and, lastly, the White 
Terrapin of Wahala is prayed to to remove what 
the dogs have left. He is supposed to do so, and 
the shaman declares that a cure has been accom- 
plished. The 4 Red Man ’ is also frequently in- 
voked in cases of rheumatism, the formula relating 
to his assistance varying with the sex of the person 
who is under treatment. The cat, dog, and squirrel 
are tabued in rheumatism, as they sometimes as- 
sume the cramped attitude of a lheurnatic patient. 
The formulae usually consist of four paragraphs, 
four being the sacred number of the Cherokees 
Four blowings and four circuits in the rubbing 
are also laid down as necessary. So many archaic 
words run through the songs that even the shamans 
have forgotten their meanings, and appear to re- 
gard them as nonsense or merely magical * patter.* 
But a careful philological analysis of these terms 
has proved them to be genuinely archaic Cherokee 
expressions. In the snake-bite formula it is curi- 
ous to notice that the same instructions are given 
as regards ritual as are used m a case of dreaming 
of snake bites. Great pains are taken not to 
ofFend the rattlesnake in any way, as he is re- 
garded by the Cherokees as one of their principal 
deities. Thus the shaman, when repeating the 
formula for snake-bite, never declares that the 
rattlesnake has bitten the patient, hut says that he 
has been * scratched by a brier * In the same way, 
when an eagle has been shot for a ceremonial 
dance, it is announced that * a snowbird has been 
killed,* the purpose being to deceive the rattle- 
snake or eagle spirits which might chance to over- 
hear the remark. Likewise, if the shaman has 
reason to believe that a powerful spirit has caused 
the indisposition, he is very careful to throw as 
much contempt as possible on the intruder, and 
to convince it of his own superior magical power. 

Not only do the spirits 01 the slaughtered game 
attack men ; they also vent their revengeful spleen 
upon Ins offspnng Thus the Cherokees believe 
that worms in young children are caused by the 
spirits of birds killed by their fathers tracking 
tnem home by the blood-drops on the leaves, and 
casting their shadows upon the children. In the 
treatment of such cases the child must not be 
taken out of doois for four days, because, should a 
bird chance to pass above it so that its shadow 
would fall upon him, it would 4 fan the disease * 
back into his body. For 4 morning pains in the 
teeth * (neuralgia) the € Red spider * is invoked, as 
it is thought that worms lodge in the gums, and 
they are just what the ‘Rea spider* eats. The 
Blue, Black, and White spiders are then adjured ; 
and it is noticeable that the latter spirits dwell 
above ( GaM n lati ), where no point of the compass 
is assigned to it. The dweller in the overhead 
GalUHatx may be red, white, or brown in colour. 
In the formula it is white, the colour ordinarily 
assigned to spirits dwelling m the South. In a 
toothache formula the squirrel is prayed to to 
take the tormenting worm and put it between the 


foiking limbs of a tree on 4 the north side of the 
mountain.* In the same formula fire is adj’ured 
as ‘the Ancient White.* The name refers to its 4 
antiquity and life-giving properties, and to the 
fact that when extinguished it is covered with a 
coating of white ashes. In other formulae, in 
winch the hunter draws omens from live coals, 
fire is often addressed as 4 the Ancient Red.* 

In some of the invocations the spirits of the air 
are addressed collectively. For example, m a 
formula for treating chills, the shaman sings to 
the whirlwind, and 4 to those who dwell on high * ; 
that is, to the spirits of mountain, air, forest, and 
water. The invocation to the whirlwind is accom- 
panied by blowing, in imitation of the spirit 
adjured. In other diseases, the Black, Red, Blue, 
and White Ravens are adjured to drag out the 
seeds of the complaint, which will otherwise 
evolve into a ghost or spirit within the body of 
the patient. In fact, the entire process is analo- 
gous to that of 4 the casting out of devils,* so 
familiar to students of Eastern lore. 

14 . Hunting and love formulae. — Finally, the 
Cherokees make use of invocations to the gods to 
assist them m hunting and m love The great 
Kanati , the 4 Great Terrestrial Hunter,’ who for- 
merly kept all the game shut up m Ins under- 
ground cavern, but wlio now dwells above the sky, 
is the god most frequently adjured by hunters. 
He appears to be confounded m the formulae with 
the raven, and may perhaps have been originally 
a raven-totem. In all parts of America we find 
the raven as a symbol of the clouds, associated 
with the rams and the harvests (Brinton, Myths of 
the New Woild , p. 249) In this respect we may 
see a connexion between tlie raven and Kanati, as 
rivers are addressed as Ela-Kanati , the name re- 
ferring to the manner m which the tiny mountain 
uvulets, originated by the great rams, search out, 
hunt, and bring down the debris of the mountain 
foiests to the mam stream. This rivei the hunter 
is supposed to feed with blood washed from the 
game In like manner he feeds the fire, 4 the 
Ancient Red,’ with a piece of meat cut from the 
tongue of a slaughtered deer. In the morning the 
bird-hunter recites an invocation to 4 the Ancient 
White* for success during the day. He then 
shoots an arrow at random — probably an act of 
placation to one 01 all of the cardinal points— and 
utters a hissing sound intended to call up the 
birds. The love formulae are usually addressed to 
‘the White Woman’ — probably the moon — and 
are generally uttered by the lover himself without 
the assistance of a shaman ; and their purport is to 
protect the newly-married wife from the arts of 
seducers 

As ottering a complete picture of savage life 
and religious practice, the sacred formulae of the 
Cherokees are unparalleled in comprehensiveness 
and interest, and deserve even fuller examination 
than has yet been given to them. 

Literature.— W Bartram, Travels , New York, 1776 ; Mac- 
Go wan, Amer Historical Magazme t vol x. ; J Mooney, 

‘ Myths of the Cherokees/ 19 RBE W, 1900, ‘Sacred Formulas 
of the Cherokees/ 7 RREW, 1891 ; C. C. Royce. ‘ Cherokee 
Nation,’ 6 RBEW, 1887, H. Timberlake, Memoirs , London, 
1765 ; A. W. Whipple, Report on the Indian Tribes , Washing- 
ton, 1866 . Lewis Spence. 

CHERUB, CHERUBIM (Heb. an?, pi. D' 5 n?, 
d\ 5 "||). — 1 . Derivation. — The derivation of the term 
is uncertain, but several conjectures may be re- 
jected as lacking both evidence and probability. 
Connexions have been suggested with a Syr. word 
meaning ‘strong* (Gesenius, 8.V.), and with the 
Egyp. x ere f (Renouf, PSBA vi. [1884], 193). In the 
latter case similarities in conception and function 
may be traced, but the differences also (see below) 
are almost too wide to admit of a common origin 
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of the names. Identification with the Assyr. adjec- 
tive kartibtt) •mighty,’ is strongly advocated by 
Delitzsch ( Assyr . HWB , p. 352), but the conception 
is too specific to be earned back to so general a 
term, in the absence of any certified paiticular- 
izing factor. Lenormant was the first to suggest 
(Origmcs de Vhistoire , 1880, i. 112, Eng. tr. p. 126 ; 
see Schrader, COT i. 40) identification with the 
Assyr. kir&bu , a word alleged to occur on a talis- 
man as a synonym for Srdu, the name for the steer- 
god or winged bull with a human head, stationed 
on guard at the gate of Assyr. temples and palaces 
But neither has the occurrence of the term been 
verified ( ZA , 1886, i, 68), nor is the comparison 
exact enough to carry conviction. The grouping 
of the figures and their functions are both distinct , 
and in the earliest Heb. tradition (Gn 3 W ) the gate- 
way, an indispensable feature of the Assyr. sceneiy, 
disappears, while * the flame of a sword’ — an almost 
ceitam reference to lightning — is equally absent 
from the Assyr. tradition. It is now reported that 
the reading kirUbu rests upon a nnstahe ( KAT* t 
632, n. 5) ; and all that is permissible is to regai d 
the two traditions, not as derived the one from the 
other, but as collateral and perhaps independent 
developments of a tendency to construct composite 
figures of various kinds as symbols of natural or 
imagined processes, and to use them sometimes for 
purely artistic purposes, and sometimes for the 
expression of minor religious conceptions The 
closest comparison between Assyr. or Bab. and 
Heb. usage m this matter is to t>e found at later 
stages The date was a valuable article of food m 
Babylonia, and winged human figures are often re- 
presented as fertilizing the palm with pollen (Tylor, 
in FSB A xii. [1889-90] 383 ff., where an Egyp. 
origin oi suggestion is claimed for the practice). 
Similarly, cherubim and palm-trees are associated 
in the decorations of Solomon’s Temple (1 K e 33 ' 33 ) 
and of Ezekiel’s (Ezk 41 18f ), and it is more than 
likely that some religious significance attached to 
the combination. But imitation, direct or medi- 
ated, with community of sentiment, is an ade- 
quate explanation of the conditions, apart from 
any attempt to force an intractable etymological 
theory in the absence of any materials in the extant 
documents 

Concerning another theory, at first apparently 
full of pionnse, a similar conclusion will stand. 
On the postulate of a Heb or Syr. root, not used 
in its assumed original meaning of ‘ teaiing’ like a 
bird of prey, or in the further sense of ‘ ploughing ’ 
or ‘teai mg up’ the soil, 7 pity is asserted to be a 
loan-woid of kindred derivation with an?, and a 
common origin is sought in the Pers. ginftan , 
‘to seize,’ or in the Skr. grbh . But, apart from 
technical objections, this is to overlook radical 
difterences of conception in the presence of simi- 
larities of sound, and thus to exaggerate the im- 
portance of phonetic values. The guffin and the 
cherub are equally examples of the imagination, 
which in almost all early races pictured composite 
figures for the discharge of certain services in rela- 
tion to the gods. But under the foimer any com- 
bination was legitimate, and the object was to 
incite alarm or caution by the representation of 
power in a threatening form ; whereas, until 
Ezekiel, the human element predominates in the 
cherub and is rarely absent afterwards, and the 
representation is meant to be that of an agent, or 
rather of an attendant, with attractive rather than 
repellent associations. Even m Gn 3 M the alarm- 
ing feature is mainly ‘ the flame of a sword,’ while 
the personage wielding it is at least neutral in 
regard to the power of inspirmg tenor. Among 
the neighbours of Israel, instances of the practice 
may be seen on every hand. Lion-headed god- 
desses, jackal-headed and hawk-headed gods, and 


other abortions are familiar in Egyp. mythology ; 
and a Phoen. marble relief in the Louvre (HDB 
i. 378), not satisfied with combining the body of a 
leopard with the head of a man, adds the equip- 
ment of wings springing out of either side of the 
neck. Winged bulls or lions guaided the ap- 
proaches to the Assyr. temples, aud composite 
figures occur even m primitive Ilittite art (cf. 
Furtwangler, in Roscher, vol. n. art. ‘Gryps’), 
which probably served as an example, or at least 
as an inspiration, to the artists of the other nations. 
In Greece a many-headed dragon was believed to 
guard the apples of the Hesperides ; mythological 
fancy ran riot in the wanderings of Io {c.g. ACsch. 
Prom . Vinct . 805 ff.); and Herodotus (lii. 116, iv. 
23, 27) not only reported on such monsters as one- 
eyed men, but had heard of four-footed birds that 
watched over the treasures of the gods. The lion, 
the goat, and the serpent contributed to the forma- 
tion of the clnmcera, which was killed by Bellerophon 
(II. vi. 179, xvi. 328) ; and the idea, once reached, 
of knitting together parts of known animals into 
a composite creature to be used for diverse super- 
human functions quickly spiead, until it became 
a practically universal intellectual device. Both 
words, nrg and ypty, are evidences of the practice ; 
but they belong in origin to a stage of thought at 
which the diflerentiation of function was on the 
whole well marked, and the difterences are suffi- 
ciently great to discredit the theory of a common 
etymological source. Nor is it likely that the 
Hebiews would have adopted as a pioimnent 
featuie of ecclesiastical art a symbol that was 
interwoven with the mythological speculations of 
pagan nations. An ongin for the conception, as 
entertained in the religious traditions of Israel, 
appears to be a necessity, which is not met by the 
exhibition of a partly similar tendency of thought 
elsewhere amid relations that would not be con- 
genial even in the groups represented by the 
Elohistic documents. The word is found in the 
devotional as well as in the Levitical literature; 
and such was the exclusive quality of Hebrew re- 
ligion, especially after the revelation to Abraham, 
that the geneial prevalence of a mythological con- 
ception outside Israel involves even the lmpioba- 
bility of its adoption within 

Several attempts have been made to explain the 
word by an assumed transposition of letters, but 
the suggestions are not convincing. If the position 
of the hrst two letters is changed, the lesult is 
3 ?-;, ‘a chariot’ (cf Oehler, Thcol. of 01\ Eng tr 
1882, i. 385) ; the idea may have been suggested 
by Ps 18 10 , Ezk I0 9 , but cannot be fitted easily into 
the earlier, or the majority, of the references. By 
reversal of the letters, the stem of an? has been 
identified with that of T33, or earned back to the 
Assyr. kardbu (which is held by P. Haupt to be 
itself a transposition of the Heb. t» 2), in the sense of 
4 to be propitious’ or ‘to bless’ (SBOT, ‘ Numbeis,’ 
1900, p. 46) ; but the obvious objections are that 
the process is too artificial, and the deduction of a 
special meaning from a general and uni elated tenn 
is unexplained. Among the Jews of Babylonia 
there was a disposition to resolve an? into the 
prefix a and 3 n, and to relate the lattei to the root 
of *31, ‘a youth of a suitable age to apprentice.’ 
Accordingly the term ‘cherub’ uas mteipieted as 
‘ equivalent to a grou ing child ’ ; but the conclusion 
did not stand after discussion, and the distinction 
in Ezk 10 14 between the face of a cheiub and the 
face of a man was taken to mean that, while both 
faces were those of adults, the one was smaller 
than the other, the efiects of reflexion in a large 
and in a small mirror being sometimes quoted m 
illustration ( Chngigah , 135 ; cf. Streane’s tr., 1891, 
p. 73 f , and Jastrow, Diet, of Targumim , etc , 
1886-1903, The discussion ia evidently of 
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do etymological value, though impoitant as a 
'witness to the strength and generality of the 
belief that the cherubic face was human. 

Still another explanation was current among the 
early Fathers, who probably derived it from Philo. 
In his Vita Mos. (in. 8) he takes the word as equi- 
valent to iirlyvoxm teal inaHjpLT) t 0 XX 1 J (Mangey, ii. 
150), with some pretence of an etymological basis 
for his view, but without the citation of any evi- 
dence. Clement of Alexandria considers a tokens 
to be the implication of the teim, and appeals to 
be writing with some unexplained theory of deri- 
vation in nis mind • d0£\ei 5£ rb 6vop. a tCjv 
dyXovv afoOrjcnv iroXX (Strom, v. 240). Didymus 
of the same city prefeis yv&cns and <ro<pLa; after 
stating (Expos. in Ps. 79) that the cherubim are so 
called (tard rrjs irpov oi'iarjs abrois aortas, he adds : 
irXijdos y tip ypwaeuis tpuyvederai rA x e P 0V ^P L - An 
alternative explanation among the Greeks is illus- 
trated by Theodoret, who cites (Qucest. in Gn . iii.) 
without demur a view which makes power the 
fundamental notion in the word : x € P 0V ^f x KaXeti raiv 
rb bvvarbv' oOtojs \4yei, 6 KaOIjfievos 4irl t&v x e P 0V ^/ JL ) 
avrl rod 6 6i tvarebs 8a<riXe6tjy. The Latins, on the 
contrary, prefer the more general opinion, and 
make tne term a synonym for knowledge. Thus 
Jerome writes (Com. in Is. lib. iii. cap. vi.), with 
an interesting, if indefensible, distinction between 
cherubim and seraphim . * Qui sedes super cheiubim 
manifestare ; qui in nostra lingua interpretantur 
scientiae multitudo. ... In cheiubim ergo osten- 
ditur Dominus ; in seraphim ex parte ostenditur, 
ex parte eelatur.’ So Augustine (Enarrat. in Ps. 
79 2 ) . ‘ Cheiubim sedes est gloriae Dei, et interpre- 
tatur plenitudo scientiae ; ibi sedet Deus in pleni- 
tudine sciential These Patnstic interpretations 
profess more or less distinctly to be based on an 
etymological theory, and are not mere attempts to 
substitute an easier notion for one more recondite 
Yet the assumed derivation is nowhere set forth 
in detail ; and nowhere even are any particulars 
given that can be tested. All that can be taken 
as proved is that the cherubim were regarded as 
symbols of certain Divine attributes, that of om- 
niscience predominating; but the origin of the 
term and the stages in the growth of the opinion 
are left unexplained. 

2. Cherubim in Scripture.— Cherubim appear in 
Scripture in both the Prophetical and the Priestly 
literature in association respectively (a) with primi- 
tive traditions and early poetry, (b) with the equip- 
ment and ornamentation of the Temple, and ( c ) with 
apocalyptic expectations In the latter cases, de- 
tails are sometimes supplied which help to fill up 
the conception of the original belief, and are better 
understood as its survivals than as accretions made 
at a later date. 

(a) The earliest occurrence is in the story of the 
garden of Eden, Gn 3 24 (J), where the cherubim 
form part of the piovision 4 to keep the way of the 
tree of life.’ Imagination has added many par- 
ticulars that do not appear m the narrative, such 
as a gate at which were posted beings of a human 
form, armed with drawn swords to resist any 
attempt at entrance. The scenery is, in reality, 
of a different character altogether. The garden 
is not conceived as a shut-m enclosure, surrounded 
by impenetrable fences, but as an open paradise 
w ith luxuriant growth thinning of! into less fruitful 
country. There is no gateway at which the guard 
can be concentrated; and ‘the flame of a swoid 
which turned every way* is an evident allusion 
to lightning, not wielded by the cherubim, but 
an additional and associated defence. And if in 
the cherubim a feature must be sought akin to 
that of the lightning, the picture is one of a bank 
of heavy thunder- clouds, lining the east of the 
garden, and assuming threatening shapes to the 


conscience-smitten onlooker, with flashes of light- 
ning that barred approach, and in their possible 
incidence anywhere along the eastern border effec- 
tually kept the way. 

Another identification of the cherubim with 
cloud-shapes, and possibly with thunder-clouds, 
is to be found m Ps 18 10 '* (cf. 2 S 22 llf, )> where 
‘lode upon a cherub and did fly* is parallel with 

1 flew swiftly upon the wings of the wind.* The 
whole scene is that of a tempest followed by a 
thunderstorm, in which God, Himself hidden in 
the darkness of thick clouds, manifests His glory 
with ‘lightnings manifold 9 (Ps 18 14 ), to the dis- 
comfiture of the oppressors of His servant. The 
cherub is the cloud upon which He sits — black, 
with its ever-changing concave faces driven rapidly 
forwards, and displacing one another in continual 
movement, until the spot is reached upon which 
God’s arrows, ‘hailstones and coals of lire,’ are 
discharged. 

(b) From this conception of the cherubim as the 
bearers or chariot of God, an easy transition, in- 
volving little moie than the substitution of the 
idea of rest for that of movement, made them the 
throne of God, upon which He sits when entering 
into communication with man. In the Priestly 
Code, as m the OT generally, the thought is re- 
lated to the theocracy only, and cherubim are not 
found in association with God’s celestial throne 
until the time of the Apocrypha ; for there is no 
sufficient reason so to alter the text of Ps 22 3 as to 
read an anachronism into the passage (cf. Cheyne, 
Book of Psalms 2 , 1888, ad loc.). At the utmost, 
a metaphor, ‘ Thou art enthroned upon the praises 
of Israel as on earth upon the wings of the 
cherubim,’ is all that is required. In the Taber- 
nacle the cherubim appear in two connexions. 
Two small figures of solid or ‘ beaten ’ gold stood 
upon the golden slab of the mercy-seat (Ex 25 18 ' 20 - w 
37 7 " 9 , Nu l 89 ). The mercy -seat itself was only two 
cubits and a half, or approximately forty -four 
inches, long. The figures consequently cannot 
have been large, and were posed facing one an- 
other, with their wings uplifted and meeting to- 
gether so as to cover tne mercy-seat, and to 
constitute either a basis or throne on which the 
glory of God appeared (so Oxf. II eb . Lex., s.v.), or 
more probably a canopy over the Sacred Presence 
(cf. Nu l 89 , wnere the Voice comes ‘from between 
the two cherubim,’ and the repeated RVm ‘ dwelleth 
between the cherubim ’ for ‘ sitteth upon the cheru- 
bim,’ as in 1 S 4 4 et ah), the cherubim being viewed 
accordingly as the guard or retinue rather than as 
the bearers of Jalnveh, Similarly, 2 S 6 2 = 1 Ch 13 ft , 

2 K 19 15 = Is 37 l6 , Ps 80 1 99 l are best interpreted as 
reminiscences of the cherubim of the ark of tho 
covenant. As to their form, beyond the references 
to faces and wings, no precise information is given ; 
but the general impression conveyed by the narra- 
tives is certainly that of a winged human figure, 
with eyes cast down reverently towards the mercy- 
seat, not out of curiosity or eagerness to understand, 
but as the sacred spot where Jahweh appeared, and 
whence He manifested His grace to the worshipper. 
Everything is arranged to make that spot central 
and to mark its sanctity ; and hence 4 cherubim of 
glory ’ is rightly interpreted as cherubim minister- 
ing at the glorious revelation of God (cf. Westcott 
on He 9®) on the propitiatory or mercy-seat. 

The second use of cherubim in the Tabernacle 
was to supply the model of figures that were woven 
into the texture of the curtains (Ex 26 l 36 s ), and of 
the veil or hanging screen (Ex 26 31 36 85 ) that separ- 
ated ‘ between the holy place and the most holy/ 
The object is not likely to have been protective, as 
in the case of the tree of life, for the figures were 
not confined to the place of entry into the inner- 
most sanctuary, but were rather a nelp to worship, 
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reminding the people alike of the majesty of God 
and of the mingled awe and expectation with 
which He might be approached at the mercy-seat 
or the altar. Hence again the figures, though not 
of necessity exactly like those upon the mercy-seat, 
must have been free from any features of giotesque- 
ness or horror ; and the angelic or winged human 
form best meets the conditions. 

In Solomon's Temple similar uses of the figures 
occur, but all on a larger scale. Two colossal 
cherubim, carved out of olive wood and plated with 
gold, stood in the adytum, or mneimo&t sanctuaiy, 
facing the door, llach was ten cubits (approxi- 
mately 14 ft. Gin.) high, and the extended wings 
reached from side to side of the building, which 
was a cube of twenty cubits, and met in the centre 
(1 K 6 1 *- 2 ® 2 Ch 3 10 -* 5 7£ , 1 Ch 28 18 ). Between 

the figures and beneath the overspreading wings 
was placed the ark of the covenant ; but whether 
the smaller figuies from the Tabernacle vere re- 
tained is not stated. There was room for them ; 
and, if they had been still available, religious sen- 
timent might have outweighed artistic considera- 
tions and secuied their admission. But the ark 
had undergone such a variety of fortunes that not 
only were some of its sacred contents lost (1 K 8 9 ), 
but the golden ornaments had probably disappeared 
long before. The same figures, again, were adopted 
as the principal feature in the decoiation of the 
Temple. Along with palm-trees and open floweis, 
they were carved on the cedar panelling that lined 
the inner walls, and on the doors or olive and 
cypress wood (1 K G 29 * 82 83 , 2 Ch 3 7 ). Interchange- 
ably with lions and oxen, each apparently enclosed 
in a wreath, they were carved on the bases of the 
portable lavers (1 K 7 20 * 86 ) ; and they were woven 
into the veil of the adytum (2 Ch 3 14 ). The signifi- 
cance of the selection of this design is not evident. 
Against the suggestion that the cherubim weie 
regarded as the guardians of the Temple and its 
contents, lies the association with them of the 
discordant hguies of oxen and palm-trees. They 
are rather to bo viewed as attendants upon God 
in His communications with men, as part of the 
actual means by which He comes into contact with 
man for judgment or blessing beyond the gracious 
provision of food, and hence as signs and symbols 
of His presence, silently appealing to the worship- 
pers for the befitting awe, and inciting them to 
leverent expectation 

(c) With Ezekiel the imagery becomes increas- 
ingly complicated and difficult. Four cherubim 
support the ‘ firmament,' on which the prox>het sees 
* tne appearance of the likeness of a throne ' (Ezk 
10 1 ). Progiess is effected by an obscure arrange- 
ment of wheels, but the tempest and thunder- 
storm (l 4, u ll 22 ) are still part of the machinery. 
As to the shape and appearance of the cherubim , the 
prophet allows himself considerable licence. Each 
had four wings — two stretched upwards to support 
the platform of the throne, and two stretched 
downwards, covering the creatures themselves 
when at rest, and yet useful aids in mounting 
(10 18 ), though not apparently in altering the direc- 
tion of flight. Each also had four faces ; but the 
traditions do not agree. In Ezk 10 22 the cherubim 
are identified with the living creatures of l 10 . In 
the one passage the four faces are those of a man, 
a lion, an ox, and an eagle ; yet m 10 14 , which is 
possibly a gloss, the faces are those of the cherub, 
a man, a lion, and an eagle, where the distinction 
between the cherubic ana the human face appears 
for the first time, and is best regarded as an inven- 
tion of the glossatoi. Hottinger, however (de 
Incestu , in loc .), cites the passage in favour of the 
view that 2 V\f means an ox, being derived from a 
root ma, ‘to plough,' in which case the difficulty 
disappears. An early tradition ( Chag . 136 ) reports 


that Ezekiel implored God to substitute the face 
of a cherub for that of an ox, that He might not 
be continually reminded of Israel's idolatry and 
defection in the wilderness. But the only satis- 
factory inference from that tiadition is that the 
compilers of the Talmud had noticed an incon- 
sistency between the two passages in Ezekiel. A 
further confusion is mtiouuced by the lepiesenta- 
tion of 41 lbf *, w T here only two faces aie allowed 
On the whole, the form of the cheiub must be 
taken as human (l 6 ) ; and, whethei the faces aie 
several or one, that of a man is nevei absent. In 
other respects the prophet appeals to have allowed 
himself much freedom of fancy ; and Ins symbolism, 
where it is neither traditional nor peculiar to him- 
self and artificial, is not without traces of Baby- 
lonian influence. It will be seen that fiom Ins 
time, even if he had not himself mheiited an alieady 
existent tendency, dilterent ways arose of conceiv- 
ing the cheiubim, both as to enhanced complexity 
of form and as to function. llitheito they had 
been thought of mainly as agents by whom Jail well 
communicated or carried out His will upon earth ; 
before long they were transferred to heaven, wheie 
their functions merged into those of the lnghei 
ranks of the angels, while the earliei ditterentiation 
was lost. The seraphim of Is 6 2f * aie ditieiently 
employed, hut are not without leseinblance to 
the cherubim of Ezekiel, and the qualities of both 
are combined in the ‘living cieatures' of Kev 4°* 8 
n. i 4 gi -7 711 14 8 15 7 iy 4 

This combination of functions la piobabh the key to the 
Interpretation of the obscure allusion in Ezk 28** nf There 
can be no question that the text is corrupt, since it yields, as it 
stands, no intelligible meaning Hoinmel and others interpret 
the * cherub that covereth ’ as equivalent to ‘ the cherub of the 
Tabernacle, * on account of the presence of that Ugure on the 
screens and curtains , but it is clear from the context that the 
prophet’s allusions are based ui>on the traditions of Eden, and 
not upon the Priestly description of the Tabernacle. Keil 
acknowledges a primary reference to Paradise, but proceeds to 
explain the passage on the assumption that the place of the 
cherub in the sanctuary was in the prophets thought And 
the explanation is itself hopeless, involving such confusions 
as that 1 the prince of Tyre is called an anointed cherub, because 
he was a king even though he had not been anomted,’ and that 
he is addressed as a cherub, 4 because as an anointed king he 
covered or overshadowed a sanctuary, like the cherubim upon 
the ark of the covenant.’ The beat course is to fall hack upon 
the LXX, and with its aid to render the opening phrases of zb 14 
4 Thou wast with the cherub, I Bet thee in the holy mountain of 
God,’ and the closing phrases of 28 16 4 The cherub cast thee 
out of the midst of the stones of fire/ x.s. the flashing gems. 
Thus the statement becomes that the prince of Tjre liaa been 
greatly privileged, so much so that he may be said to have been 
admitted under cherubic protection into the garden of God, and 
to have dwelt amidst its splendours in all the braverv of jewel- 
bespnnkled robes, but that all this high estate had been for- 
feited through his pride , he would be cast out by the guardian 
cherub, and become a wonder and a warning to men (28*0). The 
entire lesson rests upon the story of Eden, into which a number 
of particulars are introduced, such as the possibility of admission 
into the garden and the magnificence of its contents, which aie 
not referred to in Genesis, and ate not even in complete agree- 
ment with the implications of the Biblical narrative It has 
been suggested that, with a view to representing pictorial^ the 
fall of the king of Tyre, the prophet availed himself of these 
ampler details, which were current among the people m a vanet> 
of versions of the original story (cf Driver, Gen * p 61) Ur it 
may be that, in his own delight in symbolism, he felt at liberty 
to add to the story — of whit n there are few signs of instability 
within OT times, or even of the interest that would encourage 
accretion— features of an entirely independent origin Precious 
stones and gold were used in abundance m the decoration of 
temples in Tjre (cf Herod, ii. 44) and in Babylon (Sayce, UP m 
104 ff ) , and, what is a still closer parallel, the mvthic tree of 
GilgameS glittered with them (cf A. Jeremios, Jzdubar-Nimrod , 
Jieipzig, 1891, p 30). There would be plenty of material with 
which Ezekiel’s luxuriant fanev could pla> , without postulating 
the existence of a number of different versions of a story which 
has left but slight traces upon early Jewish literature. 

A third use is made by Ezekiel of the figure, m 
a connexion in which acontiast between his Temple 
and that of Solomon appeal s. He finds place for 
no statue of a cherub, possibly because the ark had 
disappeared long befoie, and was not reproduced 
in the symbolism ; but he represents the inner walls 
and the doors as carved with alternating palm-trees 
and cherubim (Ezk 4i 18 - ,J0 - 2 5). Each cherub had 
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two faces, looking opposite ways— that of a man 
and that of a young lion. In all probability no 
special significance attached to the design, which 
^as merely an imitation of what had become the 
conventional decoration of a Jewish sanctuary, 
with complications suggested by the more ornate 
imagery of the prophet’s own time. Similaily, 
in the Temple of Herod there appear to have been 
no cherubic statues, but, according to one authority 
( Yoma , 54a), figures of cherubim weie painted upon 
the inner walls of some of the courts 

3 . Cherubim in later literature. — In the Apocr. 
roper the only allusion by name to cherubim is in 
ir 49 s , from which nothing more can be inferred 
than that the author had been impressed by the 
description in Ezekiel. But the Pseudepigrapha, 
particularly the Books of Enoch, mark a distinct 
advance or change in the conception. Thus the 
Ethiopic Enoch alters their character from the 
media of God’s revelation of Himself on eaith to 
that of a group of angels of tho highest rank in 
heaven, where they guard the celestial throne. In 
the earliest section, of which the latest date is 
170 B.O., three references occur. The ceiling of 
the palace of God is described as ‘like the path of 
the stars and lightnings, with fiory cherubim be- 
tween in a transparent heaven’ (14“, ed. Charles ) ; 
and the appeal ance of the throne was ‘as hoar- 
frost, its circuit was as a shining sun and the voices 
of cherubim ’ ( 14 18 ). In 20 7 Gabriel is represented as 
‘ over Paradise and the serpents [bpdKovres : hei e prob- 
ably the seraphim, see below] and the cherubim. ’ 
In the Similitudes (61 10 ), amongst the host of God, 
continually praising Him, are enumerated ‘ the 
cherubim, seraphim, and ’ophannini ’ (or ‘ wheels ’ : 
cf. Ezk l 18 ; Weber, Jud. Theol 1897, pp. 168, 
205, 269). A later addition to this section (71 7 ) 
places the same three groups round about the 
bivine palace, and adds : ‘ These are they who 
sleep not and guard the throne of His glory.’ The 
Slavonic Enoch, in its present form, is not earlier 
than the beginning of the Christian era, and is 
almost certainly Egyp to- Juduean in its place of 
ongin, just as the Ethiopic Enoch is Palestinian. 
It singles out the cherubim for some of the highest 
angelic honours, but, with a little ambiguity, locates 
them in both the sixth and the seventh heaven. In 
the midst of the archangels ‘ are seven phoenixes 
and seven cherubim and seven six- winged creatures, 
being as one voice and singing with one voice ; and 
it is not possible to desci ibe their singing, and they 
rejoice before the Lord at His footstool* (Slav, Enoch , 
19 8 , ed Morhll). That is the condition of things 
in the sixth heaven. Enoch meets them also in 
the seventh, where, he says, ‘ I saw a very great 
light and all the fiery hosts of great archangels, 
and incorporeal powers and lordships, and pim- 
cipalities, and powers ; cherubim and seraphim, 
thrones, and the watchfulness of many eyes’ (ib. 
20 1 ). Hence they are no longer conceived as sup- 
plying the means by which God visits the earth 
and carries out His purposes of grace 01 judgment 
amongst men, but as in immediate attendance upon 
Himself in heaven. The development takes places 
similarly in the areas of Jewish and of Chustian 
thought. The ‘ living creatures ’ of the Apocalypse, 
representing, according to Swete (on Rev 4 6 ), the 
Divine immanence m Nature, are paralleled in the 
almost conte mpoianeous Apoc. of Baruch, where 
one of the visions described (51 n , ed. Charles) is 
that of ‘the beauty of the majesty of the living 
creatures which are beneath the throne.’ As resi- 
dent in the sixth heaven, they are probably to be 
classed among ‘ the angels of the presence * (Is 63 9 ; 
cf Test Levi , 3 ; Bk . of Jubilees^ 1 ® 2 8 , ed. Charles), 
and as resident in the seventh, among the ‘ angels 
of sanctification,’ whose mam function is praise, 
or the ceaseless ascription to God of holiness and 


glory. They are no longer the servants of God 
for certain special purposes in regard to earth, but 
are part of His permanent retmue within the 
celestial court. 

Jewish traditional exegesis adds little concerning 
which there is general agreement, but preserves the 
opinions of several exegetical authorities or groups 
of authorities. There was a view, based probably 
on Job 38 7 , that the angels, including the cherubim, 
were created on the first day, and were indeed the 
first things created ; but the view never became 
general, through fear of the inference that the 
cherubim assisted God at the work of creation. 
A variety of opinions competed with it — that the 
creation of the angels tooK place on the second, 
the fifth, or even the seventh day. In regard to 
rank, the cherubim, under their leader Kerubiel, 
are placed in tho third class of angels in some of 
the Kabbalisfcic literature (cf. Jelhnek, Auswahl 
Kabb. Mystik, 1854, p. 3), though Mannonides 
puts them in the ninth of the classes arranged in 
ascending order. A midrash reports that, when 
Pharaoh pursued Israel to the Red Sea, Jahweh 
took a cherub from the wheels of His throne and 
flew to the spot, the action being explained by the 
further statement that Jahweh inspects the worlds 
while sitting on a cherub (Midr. Teh . xviii. 15). 
Another midrash is significant, as indicating a 
different conception of function as well as a view 
of ordered gradation. According to Lev . R . 22 , 

‘ when a man sleeps, the body tells the soul what 
has been done during the day ; the soul then reports 
to the spirit, the spirit to the angel, the angel to 
the cherub, and the cherub to the seraph, who 
finally brings the record to Jahweh.’ Tlie Rab- 
binical souices yield many other references to the 
cherubim, mainly in relation to their conjectured 
f 01 m and pose ; but the change from the primitive 
tradition in regard to both function and localization 
is generally maintained. 

Although Philo derives from the cherubim the 
title of one of his treatises, and elsewhere recurs 
to the subject, the allegorical possibilities of the 
conception are of surpassing interest to him, and 
on its other phases he is cornpaiatively silent. In 
de Cherub . vii., he quotes with approval a cunous 
view that the figures upon the ark represented the 
two hemispheres ; yet it is evident that his opinion 
was unstable, for in Vita Alos. iii. 8 he expresses 
confidence in the interpretation of the figures as 
symbols of the creative and the royal authority of 
God : &v etwoifu Srj\ov<r0ai 81 vtcovol&v rdt 

7 rp€(r/ 3 urdras Kal dvomdrio 8G0 roG *Ovros Svvdjae is rijv 
tc TroL7}Tiid)v Kal j 3 ctcn\i/n}v 'Ovo/xd^erat 8i ij fxtv 
TroirjTiK^j 86vaput abrov debt, Kad * tfv tOrjKe Kal twolTjae 
Kal duKbcrfiyjcre r68e rb wav* ij fiaaiXiK}) Kvpios, jj 
t&v yevofiivcov &px eir Ka 1 0 ’«>j' & lK V jSe/ 3 afws 4 iri Kparei 
(Mang. li. 150). By the time of Josephus, specula- 
tion as to the form or function of the cherubim 
appears to have almost entirely ceased, and they 
were regarded as merely superhuman beings, in- 
capable of exact differentiation from other angels : 
rdt x € P 0V P& 08 8 els birolal rivet 1j<rav elweiv 0888 
eUdcrai bOvarai (Ant. VIII. iii. 3). 

The probable origin and course of growth of 
the conception, within at least the area of Jewish 
thought, are evident. At the beginning may be 
seen the tendency, inherent in Nature- worship, to 
personify moving objects, and to invest them with 

? [ualities implying hostility to man. The rounded 
orms of a rolling bank of thunder-cloud were 
almost certain thus to attract the attention and 
to excite the fears of observers, and in the outlines 
of the broken masses imagination would discern a 
variety of changeful shapes and countenances. A 
place being found in this way for ‘celestial genii’ 
(de Saulcy, Sistoire de Vart jud,, Paris, 1858, 
p. 24) in the superhuman mechanism of the uni- 
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verse, folk-lore and mythology would proceed to 
develop the conception on various lines. Through 
the pre-Christian eia the cherubim are always 
imagined in close association with Jahweh, at hist 
as the chief agents by whose seivico lie comes into 
contact with man, or secures the accomplishment 
of His will in the crises of theocratic rule, and 
afterwards as among the members of Iiis retinue 
nearest the throne. The distinctions gradually 
weakened, and almost disappeared, until in popu- 
lar fancy the cherubim wero neaily merged m the 
larger group of angels. But it is doubtful whether 
this process was ever entirely completed ; and, if 
it was for a time, no long period intervened before 
traces of another distinction appeared, and the 
cherubim were conceived as immediate attendants 
upon God, while the angels proper were His mes- 
sengers for the fulfilment or any' service, however 
remote. 

a. Cherubim in art, hymnology, and worship. 

— These conclusions are on the whole continued 
by later ideas, which both illustrate some of the 
earlier beliefs, and in ccitain directions mark an 
advance. The clieiubim were still included among 
angels, though the order set forth in the Pseud- 
epigrapha is not maintained. In the woik, for 
instance, attributed wrongly to Dionysius the 
Areopagite, the cherubim are placed second in the 
first of three hierarchies, and are supoosed to excel 
especially in knowledge and the faculty of contem- 
plation, just as the seraphim excel m love The 
two groups are often associated in Christian art. 
In primitive times a dilteient tint was sometimes 
used to indicate a dillerence which was not dis- 
tinguishable in figure, the cherubim being coloured 
blue and the seraphim red. In modern ait the 
seraphim generally appear as adults, the clieiubim 
as beautiful winged ehildien, 01 as the winged 
heads of cluldien without body. The idea of 
special excellence in knowledge has been lost in 
favour of that of praise, guileless and uni entrained. 

Similarly, in the hymnology and i ltuui of both the 
Western and the Eastern Churches, the clieiubim 
appear as an example of praise, undiluted by any 
dubious omotion. The Te Deinn was composed, 
according to an old story (cf. llincmar, On Pre- 
destination), by Ambiose and Augustine conjointly 
on the day of the latter’s baptism — more probably 
by Nicetas of Kemesiana (cf. Bum, Intiod . to 
Creeds , 1899, p. 259 ft’.); and one of the plnases 
in the original may be restored, ‘Tibi clieiubim 
et seraphim mcessabili uoco pioclamant.’ The 
chief Eastern Cl lurches also possess the so-called 
‘Cherubic hymn,’ which Justinian is said to have 
first ordered to be sung, and which in the ai range- 
ment of the seivice immediately followed the dis 
missal of the catechumens, anu was intended to 
prepare the minds of the worshippers for the sacra- 
mental mysteiies that were celebrated next It 
ran thus • ol rd X € P 0V ^/ JL PLVcttikQs elkovl^ovrcsy Kal r<£ 
fwoiroty T pidSi rbv rpiadyiov tipivov fdopres, Tracrav ttjv 
fiu otik^v dTro0u)/JL€0a pdptpivav, d>s rbv jJaanXta tQp 6Xcjp 
birobe^dfJLevoi rats dyyeXiKcus aopdru s bopvcfxpbpievov 
rdfratv. r AXXrfXouta, The seraphim are not men- 
tioned by name, but the allusion to the Tnsagion 
implies tlieir identification m current thought with 
the cherubim, and the recognition of the lender mg 
of praise as the charactei istic function of the lattei . 
In the 21st Homily of Narsai, the founder of the 
great Nestorian school of Nisibis, an appaient dis- 
tinction is drawn again : ‘ Holy is the seraph, and 
beauteous the clieiub, and swift the watcher’ (cf. 
Connolly’s version in TS vm. l. 48). But the first 
and second adjectives are so general in sense as to 
be changeable, and aie nothing moie than literary 
embellishments of a theme of which the transcend- 
ent dignity of the officiating priest is the centre. 
He is alleged to he superior to the cherubim and 
vol. ill.— 33 


all the angels, whose praises, like the ministry of 
the deacons, are a fit pi elude and a fit sequel to 
his mediation Evidently the idea of the cherub 
has lost the whole of its ongimil and specific sense 
and connexions, and 1ms become a teim foi any 
supei human being who is conceived as occupied 
with the piaismg of God. 

L.n kratork.— T he standard Lexicons, Enoyi loiw dus (usp 
0 if lleb Lex , II DB , EBi, JE ), and works on OT Theology (esp 
Smend, Schultz, and Dillmann) and on liibl Arch etc See, in 
addition to works cited, C F Kell, Man of Tiibl Aich , Eng 
tr 1887,1 110-120, Riehm 2 , 1893, i 26711 , Benzinger, A tchaol, 
1894, p 267 t et al , Nowack, 1894, l 38 f , 60 f. Theie is no 
monograph of the first impol tanco on the subject , but art ides in 
the technical periodicals, such as Teloni in ZA vi [1891] 121 ff , 
and excursuses, as in Cheyne, Isaiah 2 , 1881, n , or Driver, 
Geitesis^, 1909, p 60 f , are valuable. 

II. W. Moss. 

CHEYENNE. — The Cheyenne aie a Noitli 
American Indian tribe of the Algonquian family, 
consisting of two divisions: the Noithern Chey- 
enne, numbering about 1400, dwelling upon the 
U 8. reservation set apart for them in Montana ; 
and the Southern Cheyenne, comprising about 1900, 
resident upon their ancient lands m Western 
Oklahoma, which have been allotted m severalty 
by the Government, so that the Indians aie now 
United States subjects The Cheyenne have for 
generations been a nomadic tribe, living in skin- 
covered lodges, and lelymg upon the products of 
the chase for a livelihood, although onginally they 
appear to have been a serm-agricultuial people. 
They practised both tree- and scaffold- burial, but 
occasionally mtened their dead Of a haughty 
and quarrelsome disposition, they were biave and 
chivalrous in their attitude towards their women, 
but practised polygamy. The entire tribe was 
subservient to a council of 44 elective chiefs, 4 of 
whom sat as a court of appeal with the right to 
elect one of themselves as chief of the tribe 

The woi'diip of the tube centres in a set of four 
‘medicine’ allows which the Cheyenne claim to 
have possessed from the cieation of the world. 
These aie of dillerent colours, and aie exposed to 
the geneml view on two occasions only (1) upon 
the occasion of their annual exhibition— a function 
which is accompanied by many utes, and (2) 
when a Cheyenne Indian has been slain by a 
member of Ins own tube, this ceiemony being held 
for the puipose of cleansing and punfying the 
sla>er fiom the stain of lus tribesman’s blood. 
This set of arrow's is still caiefully presence! by 
the Southern Cheyenne, the last recoined ceiemony 
m connexion with it taking place in 1904. At 
these functions a delegation from the Northern 
section of the tribe is invariably piesent Those 
priests or medicine-men whose duty it is to guard 
the sacicd allows practise a fuitbet rite known as 
‘fixing’ the anows, which concerns themselves 
alone That they aie jealouslv guaided is pioved 
by the fact that women, white men, and half- 
breeds aie strictly foi bidden to approach them 

Those anows are almost certainly lehes of a 
polled when the Cheyenne worshipped a thunder- 
god, or god of the wind. In American mythology 
we find Quctzalcoatl, the Mexican god of wind, 
aimed with the Hint anow-head, representing the 
thundeibolt ; and Mixeoatl, the tnundei-god of 
the Chiclumecs of Mexico, was lepi exon tod as 
cairying a bundle of anows in his hand to signify 
his possession of the thunderbolts Among the 
Zufn Indians, arrows aie frequently attached to 
fetishes, and certain Hopi priestly fiateimties 
fasten them to bandolieis as sacred ornaments. 
Tn many tubes the ntual of worship to the four 
winds, the rain-hnngeis, begins with the shooting 
of four anows to the foui caidinal points. 

The great tubal ceremony of the Cheyenne is 
the Sun-dance, which they piofess to h we leecived 
f loin the Sutaio, a small and cognate tube ineor- 
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porated with them. This they have practised for 
generations. It is a tribal lecognition of the sun 
— common to many Indian tribes of the plains — as 
their elder brother. The performers move sunwise 
This ceremony is not, however, a meie development 
of the dance, but lather the dance has become only 
a part of its ritual. From the Sutaio they also 
received the Buflalo-head ceremony, which was 
connected with the Sun-dance, but which has 
been obsolete for a long time. 

These rites, however, have been practically cast 
into the shade, from a popular point of view, 
though not superseded, by the modern Ghost- 
dance religion, vv Inch was adopted by the tribe in 
1890. This dance is connected with the Messiah 
doctrine, winch originated among the Paviotso 
Indians of Nevada in or about 1888, and gained a 
rapid hold upon the various tribes from the 
Missouri river to the Rocky Mountains. Its first 
apologist was a young ranite Indian called 
Wovoka, known to the whites as Jack Wilson, 
who had made for himself some reputation as a 
medicine-man, and professed to have received a 

ersonal revelation fiom the ‘ Great Spirit.* This, 

e stated, consisted of an assurance that a new 
phase of things was at hand, wheiein the Indian 
tribes would regain their terntoi ics and he leumted 
to their dead friends. The pieparation necessary 
for such an event was to be found in the assiduous 
practice of certain song and dance ceremonies 
given to them by the ‘prophet.* The men and 
women of the tribe assembled, and, joining hands, 
moved slowly round in a cncle, facing towards the 
centre, keeping time to a monotonous chant 
Many aftei wards subjected themselves to hypnotic 
treatment, in which they declaied themselves to 
have been en rapport with their deceased tribes- 
men, Among the Cheyenne the rite is designated 
the ‘ Crow-dance * ; and, whereas the other tribes 
render it without instiuniental music, they make 
use of the drum as an accompaniment to the vocal 
music. It has now, however, degenerated into a 
function of a semi-social character, despite its 
great popularity. 

On the occasion of the Sun-dance, for which 
ceremony the whole tribe was assembled, a circle 
was formed by the various tribal divisions, formerly 
seven, now probably eleven, in number ; but, as it 
is more than seventy years since the entire tribe 
camped together, the importance of the ceremony 
has dwindled very considerably. 

Literature — J. Clark, Indian Sign Language , Philad 1885 ; 
Cuthbertson, in Smithsonian Report , 1850, 1851 ; Dorsey, 
Field Columbian Mus Publ , Anthrop 8er ix , nos 1 and 2, 
1905 ; Grinnell, * Social Origin of the Cheyenne,* in Proa, 
Jntemat Cong . Americanists , 1902, 1905 ; Lewis and Clarke, 
Travels, London, 1842, Mooney, ‘Ghost-Dance Religion,’ 74 
RBBW , pt n , 1896, and ‘Cheyenne,* in Hodge, Handbook of 
Amer . Indians, L (=BE 80, Washington, 1907) 250-267. 

Lewis Spence. 

CHIBCHAS (properly Muyscas or Mozcas).— 

One of the cultured peoples of South America, 
whose domain comprised the Cundmamarca plateau 
in the present State of Colombia, with the Eastern 
Cordillera as far as the Sierra de Merida, and whose 
now extinct stock language was widely difiused 
amongst the surrounding populations Muysca , 
with its variant Mozca , is the national name, and 
means ‘twenty,’ or, by extension, ‘man,’ having 
reference to their vigesimal system of counting by 
all the fingers and toes, which make 20 = the com- 
plete man. Chibcha was the name applied to them 
by their neighbours in scornful allusion to the 
frequency of the palatal ch (as in church) in their 
language ; and the recurrence of this sound was 
itself largely due to the inasc. and fem. suffixes 
chha an a fhecha, which were added to all nouns 
where needed to mark gender. 

On the advent of the whites (1538) there were 


two factions contending for the supremacy, headed 
respectively by the zij>pa and the zaque, that is, 
rulers of the ‘ South* and ‘ Noith,* the former with 
lus capital at Tunja, the latter at Baeata or Bogota, 
the piesent name of Santa F6 de Bogota, still the 
capital of Colombia. It was mamly owing to these 
feuds that the Conquistadorcs obtained such an 
easy triumph, and found that the zaque was the 
veritable El Dorado , of whom, even after this dis- 
covery, the tieasure- seekers still continued to go in 
quest over half the continent. 

The Clnbchas, who have long been merged in the 
general Hispano- American population of Spanish 
spoeeh, had made considerable progress in civiliza- 
tion, as witnessed by their political organization, 
by their social and religious institutions, and by 
their skill in such arts as weaving, dyeing, pottery, 
road- and bridge-making, mining, building, and 
other crafts. They were even credited with a gold 
currency, and in any case excelled in working the 
piecious metal, which was both cast and wrought 
into a great vanety of fantastic ornaments, chiefly 
frogs, snakes, anti other animal forms displaying 
much imagination and technical skill. Their 
knowledge of astronomy rivalled that of the 
Mayas, but was independently acquired, as shown 
by the marked difleiences between the Central 
American and the Colombian calendric systems. 
Thus tlie Chibclias had three distinct calendars — 
the rural of 12 to 13 moons, the ecclesiastic of 37 
moons, and the civil of 20 moons, with a week of 
only tlnee days — the shortest on record (see 
Calendar [Mexican and Mayan]). 

All the abonginal tribes had been fused in a 
common social and political system, so that no 
tribal groups of Muysean stock aie known, although 
the empire was everywhere sunounded by savage 
and even cannibal populations, which were, and still 
are, bioken into endless tribal fragments (Balbi, 
Atlas ethnographique du globe , Pans, 1826, Table 
xxix.). Several of these rude groups are classed 
with the Muyscas, by some authorities, in a wide- 
spread ‘ Chibcha family,’ extending from the 
Ecuador frontier through Colombia and Panama 
into Costa Rica. Such are the Nutibaras , Tatabas , 
Guacas, and Timebos of the Cauca Valley ; the 
Paucuras, Petacays, Timbas , and Pastus about the 
headwaters of the Rio Magdalena ; the Artuacos 
(Koggobay Guamdka , and Bintukun) of the Sierra 
Nevada do Santa Marta ; and the Costa Rican 
Bornean , Terrabas, Guatusos , B rib 7ns, Cab tears, 
Estrellas , Chmpds, Tucurriques, and Orosi. 

Muysean society was divided into a number of 
exclusive castes, which presented striking analogies 
to those of the Aryan Hindus Thus, to the Brah- 
mans corresponded the jeques, or priests, who were 
at once magicians, medicine - men, judges, and 
executioners. In accordance with the prevailing 
matriarchal customs, they succeeded to their office 
by inheritance through the female line, while the 
Pontifex Maximus at tlie head of the hierarchy 
was elected from two princely families, and lived 
aloof from the public in a mystenous recess near 
Suamoz (the present Sagamoso), m the district of 
Iraca (Sogundomuho), which was set apart for his 
exclusive use and maintenance. Before enteimg 
on their functions, th e jeques had to pass through 
a severe novitiate of twelve yeais in a cue a 
(‘seminary’) under an aged pnest, and on a frugal 
diet which has been described as a continual fast. 

To the Hindu Ksatnyas answeicd the warriors, 
who in peaceful times performed the duties of police 
and tax-gatherers. The Vai&yas and Sudras were re- 
presented by the traders, ciaftsmen, and peasantry, 
while a fifth class was foimed by the conquered 
wild tribes diflenng in speech and other respects 
from the Muyscas, and thus answeiing to the 
panahs and other outcasts of the Hindu con- 
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querors. But all alike were subject to a rigid 
system of civil and penal legislation, in which the 
almost autocratic powei of the zaque , zippa, and 
uzaques (‘sub-chiefs’) was upheld by close alliance 
with the priestly class. The king himself had, as 
in Peru, gradually acquired a semi-divine cliai- 
acter, as seen in his solemn processions from palace 
to temple, which took three days to traveiso a 
distance of a few hundred yards The title of El 
Dorado applied to the zaque of Bogota aiose fiom 
his custom on certain festivals of powdering him- 
self all over with gold dust and plunging into 
the neighbounng Lake Guatavita, thus ottering 
some of his wealth to the national deity, Bochiea. 

Like the Aztec god Quet/alcoatl, Bochica was 
traditionally a sage of white or fair complexion, 
who arn ved fiom the east and became the great 
civilizer of the nation. Aftei his deatli he received 
divine honouts, and came to be regarded, if not as 
the supieme god of the universe, at least as the 
recognized head of the Muvscan pantheon, in which 
were included not only the heavenly bodies, but 
also the pci sonified forces of Nature and all con- 
spicuous natural objects. Trees, rocks, mountains, 
streams, and lapids were endowed with indwelling 
spirits to winch altars were raised ; and to these 
shrines were hi ought offerings oi gold, gems, rich 
fabrics, and at times even human victims. When 
danger thieatened, a child captured fiom the enemy 
was samheed on a lofty summit, where the rocks 
smeaied with its blood were lit up by the first rays 
of the using sun Each returning cycle of lifteen 
years was also solemnized with a human victim, 
always a youth from the eastern plains whence 
Bochiea had arrived on the plateau We even lead 
that the Ohibchas thought these sanguinary rites 
the most pleasing to their gods. In all cases the sacn- 
hces were made by the jeques, who must therefore 
be regarded as true priests, though sometimes they 
officiated disguised as divinities, demons, or animals 

While, as already noted, Bochica, the deity of 
the nobility, was later regarded as the Clubcha 
culture-hero, our oldest somces distinguish between 
him and Clnbchacum, as well as between Bochica 
and Chirnizapagua (also called Nempterequcteva, 
and Xue), the latter being the original culture- 
deity from the east. Mankind was estranged lrom 
obedience to Chirnizapagua by a beautiful woman 
named Chia, Huytaca, Nubchasgagua, or Yube- 
cayguaya, whom the cultuio-god punished by 
transformation into eithei an owl or the moon 1 1 
was Chirnizapagua, moreover, who, when Clnfi- 
chacuni in anger sent a flood upon tlio earth, 
appeared in a rainbow and stopped the waters by a 
stioke of bis golden staff, while he banished Clnb- 
chacum to earth, which he sustains, thus occa- 
sioning earthquakes (cf, Elnenreieh, My that and 
Leg end cn der sudamertkanischni UrvolLcr , Berlin, 
1905, p. 51 IF.). Eor some tw r cnty years Chinnza- 
pagua ruled in Sagamoso (his footpimt may still 
tie seen on a lock in the province of Uhaque), and 
then ascended to heaven, lie would seem to be 
identical with the culture-heio Sadiguia-Sonoda, 
or Idacanzas, to whom Sagamoso owed all its gieat- 
ness. Aceouhng to Clubcha mythology, light was 
originally hidden in Chimimigagua (‘Sun-Holder’), 
who is also termed ‘ the creator of the ■world ’ ; from 
Chimimigagua flew great black birds, which boie 
the rays of the sun thioughout the world ; and 
from the mountain lake of Iguaque, foui leagues 
north of Tunia, rose a lovely woman, named 
Bachue, Tuiachogue, or Fuzachogua, with a boy 
three yeais old, these being the patents of the 
human lace. Later they changed themselves into 
serpents and returned to their lake. Other accounts 
make the sun (who may have been identical with 
Bochica) and the moon (the divinity of which was 
Bochica’s wife, the Chiu mentioned above) the 


creators of all things. In addition to the deities 
already noted, there were Nencatacoa, the god of 
weavers and painteis; a god of the drunken; 
Chaquen, who guauled the boundaries of the 
fields; Bachue, who made the seed glow; and 
Cuchavna, the rainbow, who helped the sick, 
especially women in childbirth. 

From these and other recorded details it is clear 
that the original animism of the Muyscas had been 
raised to a higher plane, its mam features being 
an almost unlimited polytheism, combined with 
sacrifice and a well-developed priestly order, with 
a general absence of ancestor-worship. Hence this 
‘State Religion/ as it may be called, with its poly- 
theism evolved from pure animism, and not from 
ancestral shades, lends no support to Herbert 
Spencer’s declaration that the ‘hypothesis that 
lehgions in geneial are derived fiom ancestor- 
worship finds proof among all races and m every 
country/ and that ‘ nature - worship is but an 
aberrant form of ghost- worship’ ( Eciles . Inst , 1885, 
pp 675, 687) On the othei hand, it so far bears 
out Huxley’s view that ‘among a large portion of 
mankind ancestor-worship is more or less thrown 
into the background either by cosmic deities or by 
tribal gods of uncertain origin’ ( Coll. Essays , 1894, 
iv 348). The Clubcha system may also be taken 
as a fmther illustration of Rhys Davids’ inference 
that ‘the beliefs of the remote ancestors of the 
Buddhists may be summed up as having resulted 
from . . . Animism’ (Origin and Grouch of Re - 
lujion , London, 1882, p. 113). 

In some respects the moral standard stood at a 
fauly high level Thus the rights of private 
propel ty were thoroughly understood and pro- 
tected l>y vseveie enactments against both robbery 
and fraudulent debtors A keen sense of honoui 
distinguished the uppei classes, who feared de- 
giadation and disgrace more than eoiporal punish- 
ment. Although marriage was by purchase, the 
women, as under most inatnaichal systems, en- 
joyed great freedom, and m certain cases were even 
empoweied to chastise their husbands. Adultery 
was severely punished, but the virginity of a bude 
was held to imply that her poweis of attraction 
were slight. The birth of twins was regarded as a 

{ >roof of grave infidelity, anti one of them was 
willed ; and, if a woman died in childbed, her 
husband, as partly icsponsible for her death, was 
obliged to give half his property to her kinsfolk, 
who biought up his child at lus expense. Poly- 
gamy was widely piactised, though only the first 
wife seems to have been legarded as the legitimate 
spouse. Much cai e and sympathy were bestowed 
upon the sick and aged, wlnle the dead vveie 
honoui ed with costly funeial litos wlmh vaned 
with the difteient tastes and distucts Tn some 
places the bodies weie embalmed with resins, and 
even filled with valuable objects ; in others they 
w'ere sun-dried or exposed on platforms aiound the 
temples, or else stowed away in eaves, in some of 
which hundreds of bodies have been found seated 
m circles, with their hands joined. Their souls 
w ere believed to migrate to the centre of the earth, 
which was reached by crossing a wide stream in 
boats made of the gossamer tlneads of the spidei, 
which was accordingly regaided as a sacied insect. 
In this shadow-land they ceased to hold mtei course 
with the living, although depaited kings were 
honoured with human saciifices, women and slaves 
being despatched with messages to their under- 
ground abode. But tho number of victims was 
limited; nor weie these ‘customs’ renewed, as 
amongst the African Ashantis and Dahomey s, on 
each leeurrent anniversary. All this is m full 
accoi dance with the feeble development of ancestor - 
woiship in Muyscaland, as generally throughout 
the New Woild. 
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CHIDAMBARAM— OHILAN BALAM 


Literature — G F. de Oviedo (de ValcEy), Hutona 
General y Natural de las Tndias , new ed , Madrid, 1851 , F 
Pere*, Geografla de Colombia, 2 vote (Bogotii, 1802-0.*), 
W Boll&ert, Antujuanan Researches m New Granada, et< 
(London, 1860), Waitz-Gerland, A nthropologie der Naturvolk i r, 
iv 362-878 (Leipzig, 1864 ; a most valuable bummaiy of the 
material), E J. Payne, ihst o/ New WorUi , \ol u (Oxfoid, 
1888-89), P. Ehrenreicn, Anthrop Studten (Brunswick, 1807) 

A. JI Kkank. 

CHIDAMBARAM (Tamil Shitharabaram ; 
Skr. Chit&mbara, 1 atmosphere of wisdom ’) — A 
town m the S. Arcot district of the Madras 
Presidency (lat, 11 ° 25' N , long. 79° 42' K.) 
famous foi its Saiva temple, which contains the 
celebiated Akasa, or ‘air’ ling am. Ferguson 
describes the place under the name of Chillani- 
baram, ami gives a plan and views of the great 
temple. The celebrated hngam exists only in the 
imagination of its votaries, for whose benefit a 
curtain hung before a wall is laiscd ; hut the 
Hngam , of course, is invisible. The building of 
the temple is ascribed to the 10 th cent AD ; , and 
the shrine of the goddess PaivatT, spouse of Siva, 
and the great gates (gopura) are assigned by 
Fergusson to the 14th or 15th century. 

‘The temple is held m the highest reverence throughout 
Southern India and Oeylon, and one of the annual festivals is 
largely attended by pil^inns from all parts of India As an 
architectural edifice It is a wonderful structure, for it stands 
in the middle of an alluvial plain between two rivers, whole 
there is no building stone within foitv miles, and j r et the 
outer walls are faced with dressed granite, the whole of the 
great area enclosed by the inner walls is paved with stone, the 
temple contains a hall which stands on more than lout) mono, 
llthic pillars, into the gateways are built blocks of stone 30 fiet 
high and more than 8 feet square, and the reservoir, which is 
160 feet long and 100 feet broad and very deep, lias long lhghts 
of stone steps leading down to the water on all four sides The 
labour expended in bringing all this and other matciial 40 miles 
through a country without roads and across the Vellar river 
must have been enormous’ ( Imperial Gazetteer, 1908, x 219) 

Literature — The account in the Imperial Gazetteer quoted 
above, J Fergusson, Hist of Indian and Eastern Archi- 
tecture, ed. J Burgess (1910), i 373ff , W H Workman, 
Through Town and Jungle (1904), 20 f W. CitOOKK 

CHIEF GOOD, — See Summum Bonum 

CHILAN BALAM.— The so-called books of 
Chilan Balam are native torn filiations of events 
occurring in Mayapan previous to the Spanish 
Conquest, and written by Maya Indian scribes in 
the characters invented and taught by the Spanish 
monks as suitable to the Mayan tongue They 
embody the old traditions lingering in the memoiy 
of individuals concerning the doings of the Maya 
people before the coming of the Spaniards, and 
were probably written shortly after the Conquest, 
thougn Borne belong to the end of the 16th ami 
the first half of the 17tli centuries. They exist 
in various transcripts in Yucatan, and were hist 
copied by Dr. Hermann Belli endt, whose tian- 
scriptions were purchased by l)i Bun ton. They 
may be regarded as offshoots of the Mayan MSS, 
and treat m geneial of matters given m poi turns 
of these ; they contain also a substratum of his- 
toric information which has been preserved by 
tradition. They are pnmarily brief chiomcles, 
recounting the divisions of time, the periods known 
to the Mayas as katuns , which hacf elapsed since 
their coming to Mayapan 

I. Spanish notices of the prophecies.— Spanish 
notices of \\ hat are known to the old historians .as 
the prophecies of Chilan Balam are rare. The 
fullest is that of Villagutierre (Hist, de cl Itza , y 
de el Lacandon, Madrid, 1701, p, 38). The prophecies 
purport to be those of the priest who bore the title — 
not name — of Chilan Balam, and whose offices were 
those of divination and astrology, Villagutieire’s 
statement is to the effect that Clnlan Balam, high 
priest of Tixcacayon Cabick, in Mani, prophesied 
the coming of the Spaniards as follows : 

•At the end of the thirteenth ago, when Itza ifl at the height 
Of Its power, as also the city called Tancob, which is between 


Yacman and Tiehaquillo, the signal of God will appear on the 
heights , and the Cross, with which tho world was enlightened, 
will be manifested There will be variance of men’s will in 
future tunes, when the signal shall be brought Ye priests, 
before coming even a quarter of a league, \e shall see the Cross, 
whuh will appear and lighten up the sky from pole to pole 
The woiship of vain gods shall ecase Your father < omes, O 
ltzalanos l Your brother comes, O Taut unites 1 Receive your 
barbarous bearded guests from the lOast, who bring the signal 
of the God who comes to us in mercy and in pity The time of 
our life is coming You have nothing to fear from the world. 
Thou art the living God, who created us in mercy The words 
of God are ^ood let us lift up His signal to see it and adore it : 
we must raise the Cross m opposition to the falsehood we now 
see Before the first tree of the wot Id now is a manifestation 
made to the world this is tho Mgnal of a God on high . adore 
this, ye people of Itza ! Let us adore it with uprightness of 
heart Let us adore Him who is our God, the true God : receive 
the word of the tiue God, for ho who speaks to you comes from 
heaven Ponder this well, and be tho men of Itza They who 
believe shall have light in the age winch is to come L your 
teacher and master, Balam, warn and charge you to look at the 
importance of mv words Thus have I finished what the true 
God coiimiAndtid mo to say, that the world might hear it ’ 

It la not diihcult to see m this account of the 
prophecy certain signs which at once mark it as 
spurious The chief of these aie the JSciiptuial 
character of the language employed, and the much 
too definite terms in w Inch the prophecy is couched. 

2 . Genuine character of the books. — These con- 
siderations lead us iirst to an examination of the 
books, with a view to discovenng whether or not 
they are genuinely aboiigmal in character. There 
can be no doubt that, as m the case of the Kiche 
Popol Vvh, a genuine substiatum of native tradi- 
tion has been overlaid and coloured by the Chris- 
tian influence of the eaily Spanish missionaries. 
The genuine aboriginal character of tins substiatum 
is clear from internal evidence, matters being dealt 
with m a manner whi<h betiays an abongmal cast 
of thought, and knowledge of Mayan manners 
being revealed m a way that no Spaniard of the 
period was capable of achieving. At the same time, 
tho evidence of priestly editing is by no means far 
to seek, and must be patent to the most superficial 
rcadei. The evidence of language also points to 
the authenticity of these productions. Such an 
idiomatic use of the ancient Mayan tongue as they 
betray could have been employed by none but 
persons who had used it habitually from infancy. 
The trend of thought, as displayed m American 
languages, differs so radically from that shown in 
European tongues as to ailord almost no analogy 
whatevei ; and this is well exemplified in these 
curious books. Then authenticity lias been called 
m question by several supeilicial students of the 
Amem an languages, whose studies have been made 
at second hand ; but no authority of tho first class 
has doubted their genuine aboriginal chaiacter. 
As tegards the authenticity of the prophecies, it 
is known that, at the close of the divisions of time 
known as ha funs, a chilan , or prophet, was wont 
to uttei publicly a piediction forecasting the nature 
of the snmlai peiiod to come ; and there is no leason 
to doubt that some distant nimours of the coming 
of the white man had reached the ears of several 
of the seers. So far as the reference to the Cioss 
is concerned, it may be obseived that the Maya 
word rendered ‘ cross ’ by the missionaries simply 
signifies 4 a piece of wood set upright 5 ; but cruci- 
foim shapes weie well known to the Mayas (see 
Cross [American]). 

3 . Multiplicity of books. — The natives were 
greatly disturbed at the desti notion of their sacied 
records by the Spanish monks (Lauda, ltelacion 
de las Cosas de Yucatan , Pans ed. 1864, p. 316), 
and, as many of them had acquired the European 
alphabet, and as the missionanes had added to it 
several signs to ex pi ess Mayan sounds foi ei gn to 
Spanish eais, a number of native scuhes set to 
woik to write out in the new alphabet the con- 
tents of their ancient records In this they were, 
doubtless, aided by the wondeiful mnemonic 
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powers which were so assiduously cultivated by 
the American races, and they probably further 
lelied upon such secretly preserved ai chives as they 
could obtain. They added much new European 
lore, and omitted a considerable body of nativo 
tradition. The result of their labours was a 
number of books, varying in merit and contents, 
but known collectively as ‘ the Hooks of Chilan 
Balam,’ these being severally distinguished by the 
name of the village where each was composed or 
discovered. It is probable that in the 17th cent 
every village contained a copy of the native records ; 
but vaiious causes have combined to destroy the 
majority of them. There still remain portions or 
descriptions of at least sixteen of these records, 
designated by the names of the several places 
where they were written : e g the Book of (jhilan 
Balam of Chumayel, of Nabula, of Kdua, of Mam, 
of Oxkutzcab, of Ixil, of Tihosuco, of Tixcocob, etc. 

‘ Chilcniy ’ says Landa, second Bishop of Yucatan, 
‘was the name of their pnests, whose duty it 
was to teach the sciences, to appoint holy days, to 
treat the sick, to offer sacrifices, and especially to 
utter the oracles of the gods. They weie so highly 
honoured by the people that they were carried on 
litters on the shoulders of the devotees ’ (op. cit . 
160). The derivation of the name is fiom chij> 

1 the mouth,’ and signifies 4 interpieter ’ The word 
balam means ‘tigei,’ and was used in connexion 
with a priestly caste, being still employed by the 
Maya Indians as a name for those spuits who aie 
supposed to protect fields and towns 

It is seldom that the names of the wnteis of 
these books aie given, as m all probability the 
compilations, as we have them, me but copies of 
still older manuscripts, with additions of more 
recent events by the copyist 

4. Contents of the books. — The contents of the 
various books of Chilan Balam may be classified 
under : (1) astrology and prophecy ; (2) chronology 
and history; (3) medico-religious piactice; (i) 
later histoiy and Christian teachings 

(1) The as etiology is an adnnxtuie of Maya 
stellar divination and that boi towed fiom Euro- 
pean almanacs of the century between 1550 and 
1650, which are no less superstitious in then lean- 
ings than the native products Prophecies , such 
as that quoted at length above, abound. 

(2) Chronological and hidoncal matter. — The 
books of Chilan Balam are, however, chiefly valu- 
able for the light they throw upon the chronological 
system and ancient history of the Mayas. The 
periods of events in which they deal are designated 
TcatunSy and are of considerable length, hut their 
actual extent has not been agreed upon The older 
Spanish authors make their duration 20 yeais (the 
length of time alluded to in the text of the books), 
but marginal notes imply that they consisted of 24 

ears As, however, these notes have been added 
y a later hand, the original computation is possibly 
the conect one. But it is still more likely that 
the length of the katun was neither 20 nor 24 years, 
but 20 x 360 days — a period of time actually used 
by the Mayas 111 reckoning, as appears from the 
numerical characters in the Dresden MS 

Most of the chronology of the books of Chilan 
Balam is of doubtful value The list of traditional 
events is exceedingly meagre, and few dates 
can be lelied upon with any degieeof confidence. 
In the maionty of instances the airangement of the 
statement proves that the ligures given do not 
represent actual dates, but weie chosen according 
to a fixed scheme The events which appeal to 
have been recoided with the greatest degiee of 
accuracy are the final establishment of the 
Spaniards and the foundation of Meiula, their lirst 
appearance m Yucatan, and the death of Ah pula, 
a dieaded and powerful magician. 
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(3) Medico - religious practice. — The cure of 
various diseases is exhaustively treated by the 
authors of the books. Landa relates that ‘ the 
chilanes were sorcerers and doctors’ (op. ext. 160), 
and wo shall piobablv not be far wrong if we 
compare them with the medicine men of other 
American tribes. The MSS abound in descriptions 
of symptoms and hints for diagnosis, and suggest 
many remedies. The preparation of native plants 
and Weeding are the chief among these, but several 
appear to have been borrowed from a physic book 
of European origin. Brinton states (Books of 
Chilan Bulaniy p. 18) that Behrendt, who first 
copied these books, and who was himself a physician, 
left a large manuscript on the subject, entitled 
‘liecetanos de Indies, ’in which he states that the 
scientific value of these remedies is next to nothing, 
and that the language in which they are recoided is 
distinctly inferior to the remainder of the books. 
He held that this portion of these records was 
supplanted some time in the last century by medical 
knowledge introduced from Europe. This, indeed, 
is admitted by the copyists 01 the books, who 
piobably took them from a mediaeval work on 
Spanish medicine known as El Lxbro del Jud\o % 

‘ the Book of the Jew ’ 

(4) The Christ van teachings consist of translations 
of the ‘Doctrine,’ Bible stories, narratives of 
events subsequent to the Conquest, and other 
matters of minor interest 

5. Hieroglyphic mythology of the books. — The 
day and month hieiogly pines depicted in several 
of the Books of Chilan Balam appear to differ 
materially from those given by Landa (op. ext .) 
and those illustrating the various Mayan codices, 
and it will be well to examine them with a view 
to discovering whether these variants disclose any 
mythological or other information hitherto un- 
noticed. Taking as a basis for our consi delations 
the Book of Clnlan Balam of Kdua, we observe 
that, although a similarity exists between its day- 
signs and those of the Cfodex Tioano, many ap- 

S arently radical difierences are present. In the 
look 01 Kdua the signs are resolved into squares 
instead of into the usual ‘ calculi form ’ pattern. 
In the Kan sign, for example, — that of the day of 
Scliellhas’s ‘God E’ (the maize-god),— we find a 
germ of similarity, but also some considerable 
modification. In the sign of Cimi 2, we observe, 
by comparison with the Codex Tioano, a highly 
conventionalized foim of the head of the death-god 
(A). The closed eyes with the heavy pendant 
lashes on the cheek and the row of exposed and 
gunning teeth, winch make this deity such a 
familiar figuie in the codices, have in the Book of 
Kdua been conventionalized into a square, m the 
uppci poition of which have been drawn fhree 
perpendicular strokes ilanked by two similai strokes 
at a shaip angle to them — the whole doubtless 
lepresenting the eyelashes and end of the eyelids. 
The lower portion, probably intended to represent 
the under jaw, is hi led in with two smaller 
squaies. We thus see that in the books of Chilan 
Balam such Mayan writing as is depicted threatens 
to become so conventional as to depart almost 
entirely from the original foim of the meioglyphs. 
In the Chicchan sign (that ot ‘ God H ’) we almost 
fail to recognize the skin-spot 01 scale of the 
serpent, which in the Book of Kdua appeals to be 
symbolized by a serpent’s tail. But it is well 
known that the ^presentations of ‘God H’ var^ 
exceedingly, so that it is not nnpiobable that his 
hieiogly ph 01 day-sign may also vary. Indeed, as 
Schellhas says (Jlepi cscntations of Deities of the 
Maya Manuscript y, 1904, p. 29) — 

* The Chicchan work in the sign of the day Chicchan also differs 
\ciy much from that on the bodies of the serpents pictured in 
the manuscripts, bo that variations of this kind by no means 
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make it necessary to assume that the hieroglyphs actually 
denote different things ’ 

In the Codex Tro-Cortesianus, for example (27 a ), 
we observe that the Chicehan-spots on the body of 
the serpent there represented much resemble the 
serpent-tails in the Chicchan sign of the Book of 
Kdua in their scallop-shaped sequence. In the 
Chicchan Bign we have a portion of the body of a 
serpent covered with veritable spots, whereas m 
the other Chicchan signs in the same book scales 
are most distinctly repiesented. Wo have heie, in 
all probability, the day-sign or hieroglyph of 
Kukulcan, a Mayan deity analogous to, or lcientical 
with, the Mexican Quetzalcoatl and the Guatemalan 
Gucumatz. The day Muluc is that usually attri- 
buted to ‘ God K/ and the sign of Muluc re- 
presented in the Book of Chilan Balam of K&ua 
would appear to strengthen the belief that that 
deity possesses an astionomic and architectural 
significance. In Muluc 5 we have a square divided 
into four equal parts around a small cucle placed 
in the middle, each square containing a still smaller 
circle. This would appear in some manner to 
symbolize orientation, or may perhaps have a 
stellar significance. Of ‘ God K ^ Schellhas says 
(op. cit 34) * 

‘The significance of God K is unknown in hig architectural 
relation Some connection with his character as the deity of a 
star and with his astronomic qualities mai, however, be as- 
sumed, since, as we know, the temple structures of Central 
America are always placed with reference to the cardinal 
points/ 

Another striking degeneration into convention- 
ality is noticeable in the sign Esnab, in which the 
type has evolved from that given in the Codex Tro- 
Cortesianus (something similar to a St Andrew’s 
cross) to one closely resembling the Arabic numeral 
2. Of course, it is difficult to say how much of this 
trend towards conventionality in the day-sign was 
due to direct European influence, and how much to 
natural evolution. We are here dealing with 
symbols and not with hieroglyphs, hut the Maya 
symbols and day -signs are all evolved from or 
>ossess a hieroglyphic significance. The liieioglyphs 
or the months, on the other hand, bear but little 
lesemblanee to those of Landa. If his ^presenta- 
tions be compared with those in the Book of Chilan 
Balam of Cliumayel, the difference is at once 
apparent. The rude drawing of these signs is 
scarcely a sufficient excuse for the fundamental 
difference displayed by the various examples. 
Hence Brinton’s vindication of the correctness and 
authenticity of Landa’s examples appears hardly 
well founded (op. cit. 14) 

JLitkkaturis — D. G. Brinton, The Books of Chilan Balam , 
and The Maya Chronicles , Philadelphia, 1882 , Carillo y Ancona, 
Disertagum sobre la Hist de la Lenqua Maya o Yucateca, 
Merida, 1870, Felipe Valentim, Prac Am Ant Soc , 1880, 
Eligio Ancona, Hist de Yucatan , Merida, 1878, E Seler, 
Bull. td BE , 1004, p 329 ff. , ZE xxm (1891) 112 

Lewis Spence. 

CHILDHOOD. — Usage has not yet rendered 
this term either precise or consistent. In the 
broadest sense, childhood is the period that pie* 
cedes matunty ; more properly, it is the period 
between birth and the beginning of the acquisition 
of reproductive capacity (sec Adolescence) This 
is the sense in which the term will be used in the 
present article. It should be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that there is a tendency to distinguish the 
terms * infancy/ * childhood/ and ‘ adolescence’ as 
follows : infancy extends to the ‘ school age ’ of 
about six years ; childhood occupies approximately 
the next six years ; and adolescence the next ten 
or a dozen years. The ‘childhood of the lace/ 
originally a metaphor, has become an almost techni- 
cal term, through the establishment of the law of 
recapitulation (see below, § 5). We have here to 
ask what special significance childhood has for 
religion and ethics (Inasmuch as a subsequent 
aiticle [Growth, Moral and Religious, Periods of] 


presents a systematic view of the development 
of character, the piesent discussion will be limited 
to certain fundamental considerations or prole- 
gomena. ) 

1. Mental differences between childhood and 
later life. — Concerning these diffciences three 
successive types of theory have appeared : 

(1) The hist represents the ehila as a miniature 
man. Only a little observation is loquned, how- 
ever, to discovei that neither m physical propor- 
tions, oigans, and functions, 1101 in mental piocess 
and personality, can the difference be expressed m 
quantitative teuns 

(2) The second type of thought, taking the 
conti ast between childhood ana adolescence m 
respect of sex organs and functions as repiesenta- 
tive of the method of development, seeks to 
discover a serial order m which faculties or mental 
functions at e supposed to ai iso J ust as the sexual 
instinct appeals only after seveial years of a 
child’s glow th, so other instincts npen at different 
peiiods, and they aie more 01 less transitory (see 
W. James, Pi iru tples of Psychology , New Yoik, 
1908, vol. 11. ch xxiv.) The observation is m 
some sense as true as it is commonplace, that 
impulse comes before leflexion, imitation befoio 
social purpose, imagination before leason, and 
consciousness befoie self-consciousness Even the 
senses do not developer* passu with one another, 
and hence anse vauous attempts to determine the 
day, month, or year of the child’s life in which 
one or other function lirst appears. This type of 
description, however, p.utly fails of its puipose. 
For it takes its categoiies (perception, curiosity, 
fear, imagination, etc ) from the tulult mind, 
whereas what we need is to understand what each 
function means to the child who exeicises it. 
Again, mental life is not made up of functions or 
processes added to one another ; the life of the 
child is 111 a sense an individual life from the start. 
Finally, there is needed a genetic principle that 
shall illuminate the vanous differentiations as they 
occur in the child mind. 

(3) A thud type of theoiy, which may be called 
‘ functional child psychology/ meets these diffi- 
culties by exhibiting the changes of the growing 
mind as responses to specific btiams that arise 111 
the geneial process of active adjustment The 
child is fundamentally active, and his action is 
always implicitly purposive. Differentiation of 
consciousness occuis at the points wheie un- 
co-oidmated impulsive movements (as distinguished 
from reflex and instinctive) require to be adjusted, 
that is, where an impulse has to he adjusted to an 
end. Consequently, the standpoint from which 
to undei stand the child mind is its developing 
mteiests, and its interests are to be known by 
activities. Thus, in his earlier years the child is 
intoiested in his own spontaneous action in response 
to the objects m his environment, and these objects 
have for him little intrinsic meaning. Later, 
interest shifts from the act itself to results, as m 
construction, competitive games, etc., with cor- 
lespondmg realization of objects as contrasted 
witli the self This opens the way for a great 
broadening of both the self and its world, with 
action foi more and more distant, or compiehensive, 
or specialized, ends. (On this latest, most thorough 
view of the child mind, see I ; King, Psychology of 
Child I)<u'a lopment , whose main positions have here 
been summarized ) 

'Hie chief mental dilleience between children 
ami adults, therefore, consists m a contrast between 
vague and clear, undifferentiated and differentiated, 
consciousness in every direction (knowledge, feel- 
ings, volition) ; between a narrower and a wider 
range of objects attended to ; between immediate 
and remote ends, with a corresponding difference 
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in the degree to which conduct is organized ; and 
between tne immediate values of self-activity and 
the relatively remote values of social action. 

2 . Method of the child’s moral development.— 
Chaiaeter develops in accordance with tne above 
analysis of child mentality. 

( 1 ) Conscience, considered either as moral emo- 
tion or as moral discrimination, is not to be 
thought of as present from bath, or as having 
a definite beginning at any assignable period of 
growth. The distinct manifestations of moral 
appreciation at five or six yeais of age no more 
mark moral beginnings than the fiist distinct 
realization of the mother as an object marks the 
beginning of cognition. The most that we can 
determine is certain transition points in a general 
movement out of vagueness into clear discrimina- 
tion. 

( 2 ) Distinctly ethical attitudes emerge out of 
unpurposcd activities which may be called, if we 
please, non-etlucal. This does nob mean, howevei, 
that morality first anses within a consciousness 
that is alieadv definitely organized m other re- 
spects. The child does start life on a non-ethical 
plane, but just as tiuly he begins at a non- 
in telligent level. In no direction is he equipped 
with anything like innate truths or standaids 
What he bungs into the world is a psycho-physical 
organism, which, in addition to making appioxi- 
mately definite lellex and instinctive leaetions 
to certain stimuli, also makes impulsive, un- 
co-ordinated leaetions to other stimuli, with 
consequent strain or discomfort, which stimulates 
to a conscious striving towaids a satisfactoiy organi- 
zation of all activities (see King, op cit. p. 73 f.). 
How tins desuable unity is to be attained, theie 
is nothing in tlie earliest consciousness to show. 
From its standpoint, success depends upon the use 
of a tual-and-error method. After a satisfactoiy 
organization of the self lias thus been attained, we 
look back and geneialize the process as a law of 
self-realization which we also designate as the 
* moral nature ’ of the child. In the sense that m 
the given social environment we can attain adequate 
self-expiession only by moial inodes of conduct, 
children may be said to have a moial nature fiom 
the start ; but the lilies of moiality could not be 
arrived at by any conceivable analysis of the 
actual consciousness of infants. 

(3) That conscience appears at all is because the 
child’s world contains persons Theie is no reason 
to suppose that a sense of light and wrong would be 
felt by a human being reared entirely apart from 
human society More specitically, the budding 
points of moial feeling and discrimination are 
impulsive activities that have still to be co- 
ordinated with existing social regulations. When 
a child, being a member of a group, and desiring 
to act with it, nevertheless has a strong impulse 
to act contraiy to the group standard, lellexion 
awakens ; he endeavours to adjust himself to the 
social situation , he begins to know moial law. 
The individual is brought to moial self-conti ol 
only by such pressuro of a formed society upon 
him. Without tins piessure, any generation would 
be in the position of primitive men who aie just 
beginning to climb the laddei of social progiess. 
The moral status to which society has attained 
through many centuries of experience is not 
transmitted by physical geneiation, but by social 
training through imitation, instruction, initiations, 
public opinion, laws and penalties, social inter- 
action in commerce and industry, and gioup action 
of many kinds. 

(4) The notion that children are necessanly 
egoists until the blossoming of adolescent social 
sentiment is partly true, but mostly misleading. 
The roseate lights of adolescence can radiate from 


their centre in sex interest so as to give new 
meaning to all social relations. Yet genuine social 
adjustment does not begin here. The child’s wholo 
life is spent m a social environment. In the family, 
in plays with other childien, in the school, in team 
games, in * gangs,’ and m the community life, 
social activities develop as naturally as muscular 
strength ; and social activities, in accoi dance with 
the general l elation of emotion to muscular con- 
traction, are a sign of social feeling. The supposi- 
tion of Herbert Spencer that altruism somehow 
develops out of pure egoism, ignores the fact that 
children grow up from the first within society, 
imitating and otherwise conforming to it, and 
thereby acquiring social sentiments. The popular 
declaration that children are ‘ little savages ’ re- 
veals narrow observation of child conduct, unless, 
indeed, one stops to reflect that even savages have 
social organization, with much willing devotion of 
individuals to the common W’eal. 

(5) More fundamental still, according to various 
writers, is the social factor in the development 
of the individual. J. M Baldwin, for example 
(Social and Ethical Into pi etationa m Mental 
Development)^ maintains that the ego-consciousness 
itself arises through a social process, and expi esses 
a necessarily social point of view. Ego and alter , 
according to him, are strictly recipiocal m the 
child’s consciousness, eacli acqun mg meaning by 
reference to the other. The process by which this 
is done is, in a broad sense, imitation. For our 
present purpose, it is needless to liiquiie whether 
the experience of things as distinguished from 
persons does not also play a direct pait in the 1 lse 
of the sense of self. It is suthcient to know that 
the moial life depends upon the stimulus of an 
already existing society. Just as intelligence re- 
quires for its development such social tieasures 
as language and accumulated learning, so moial 
action is a reaction to the institutions, customs, 
and ideals of the various persons and groups in the 
child’s envnonment. 

3 . The actual morals of children. — Insight into 
the actual moral life of children has been much 
lundeied by the custom of condemning them for 
every deviation from adult standaids The young 
are blamed, even punished, for what they cannot 
I understand the wrong of, as they, in turn, mis- 
understand some of the virtues and some of the 
faults of their seniors. What is needed, but 
difficult, is to see what a given act of a child means 
to the child himself. He has Ins own moral ideas 
and standaids, which must difiei from those of 
adults, because Ins expenence is so difleient from 
theirs. It is vain to suppose that one can appre- 
ciate a moral principle before one has expeuenced 
the kind of issue that the principle is supposed to 
settle. Because child experience is diilercnt fiom 
adult experience, children form moral codes of 
their own, in which the customs and commands of 
their ciders are only one factor. Not seldom the 
same individual has contradictory codes, and the 
type of code changes from period to peiiod of 
growth. With veiy young children, morality 
seems to be almost identical with obsei vance ot 
custom, * the way we always do it ’ being ‘ the way 
it ought to be done.’ Then comes the crude adjust- 
ment of a few rights as between the child and the 
persons who are most with him, such as the light 
of property, and the authonty of parent or nurse 
as conti asted with other poisons The plays of 
children with one another give use to codes, occa- 
sionally elaborate ones, that aie sometimes enforced 
with rigour. Standards of fair play belong here, 
also standaids of courage (as in ‘daring* one 
another), of endurance (not whimpering), and of 
keeping seciets. Strange codes, wnich sometimes 
include a caste system, spring up in schools. 
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Perhaps the most thoroughly enforced of all child 
codes is that of the ‘ gang,* the central principle of 
which— loyalty — finds application in giving and 
sharing, in exclusiveness towards outsiders, in 
mutual endurance of hardships and taking of risks, 
and in not revealing the secrets of the group or the 
misdeeds of its members 

CJhild morality of this type glows up, largely 
without adult conti ol, as the mles of child society. 
Meanwhile the children aie also in constant con- 
tact with adults, and here monthly of another 
type is likely to appear — 01 rather types, for family 
government, school government, and community 
conditions vary much. Tlieie are also tempera- 
mental variations among children that aflect con- 
duct ptofoundly. Hence we shall find children of 
all ages after infancy who from the heat t conform 
to the demands of adult society upon them ; others 
who conform only giudgmgly and of compulsion ; 
still others who pretend to conform, hut clandes- 
tinely disobey; and always, of couise, obedience 
tends during childhood to attach to specific e\ternal 
acts or rules rather than to what adults know as 
principles, with the consequence of much naive 
inconsistency. 

The modern efloit to understand children — that 
is, to see how a child’s experience appeals to the 
child himself — has produced ceitain definite results. 
Children’s bo-called Mies,’ foi example, aie seen to 
arise, fust of all, from actual inability to giasp and 
hold the distinction between real and fancied 
objects. It takes some yeais to learn how to 
discriminate between the world of experience and 
the world of dream and imagination Again, even 
after this distinction has been made, a child, 
because he has no clear notion of the social ollects 
of deception, may employ it for self- protection m a 
spontaneous, piactically non-moral way Simi- 
larly, the * cruelty ’ of clnldicn is often not cruelty 
at all ; one cannot be cruel before one has sufficient 
imagination and knowledge of causes to understand 
how another feels in a given situation. It is 
doubtful whether childien evei delight in the 
suffering of victims ; rather, the child experiments, 
desiring to see something happen, and desiring also 
to exert his own power upon something else. The 
quarrels and fights of childien, likewise, have by 
no means the same significance as similar conduct 
in adult life They rarely expiess hatred 01 
malice, but lather the imtation of the moment, or 
a new-found sense of self, 01 gioup pride (as m 
‘gangs’), or desire to enforce the standaids of 
child society (For a careful appreciation of child 
morals, see ,1. Sully, Studies of Childhood . On 
un truthfulness m children, see G. Stanley Hall, 
* Childien’s Lies,’ Pedagogical Seminary , 1 [1891] 
211-218 ; and N. Opponbeim, ‘Why Children Lie,’ 
Popular Science Monthly , xlvii. [1895] 382-387 ) 

4 . Children and religion.— As a general mle, 
the religions of the woild show slight recognition, 
or none at all, of childhood capacity for religion; 
but the supposed attainment of such capacity at 
puberty has been signalized the world over by 
initiations, which are commonly both religious and 
civic (see G. Stanley Hall, Adolescence , ch. xiii.). 
Christianity, however, has shown a tendency to 
push backward towards infancy the date, not so 
much of initiation (or confirmation, reception into 
Church membership, etc.), as of recognized re- 
ligiousness. The belief in the Fatherhood of God ; 
the tenderness and sympathy that Christianity lias 
always cultivated; Jesus’ declaration that adults 
can enter the Kingdom only by becoming as little 
children, and His recognition of childien as members 
of the Kingdom— these aie among the causes why 
the Christian consciousness somewhat generally 
includes children within the Christian fellowship. 
By baptismal regeneration in infancy, or by virtue 


of a Divine ‘ covenant,’ or by leason of the ‘ uncon- 
ditioned benefits of the Atonement,’ or because of 
the mere atmosphere of the gospel, most of the 
Chmclies count childien as members, and by few, 
if any, Churches are they treated as mere out- 
siders. Within the evangelical movement, which 
has emphasized personal religious experience, how- 
ever, the position of childien has been ambiguous. 
On the one hand, they aie obviously not upe for 
the evangelical type of experience ; on the other 
hand, the evangelical love of souls could not leave 
childien out. lleie and there an evangelist has 
sought to eonvcit even little children, but for the 
most part these Churches have been content to 
leach (mainly in Sunday schools), in the hope that 
the pupils would sometime attain to the Christian 
expei lcnce This ambiguity was in 1847 sharply 
attacked by the Congregational theologian Horace 
Bushnell (Chi istian Nurture , New York, 1847), and 
in I860 by the Methodist theologian F. G. Hibbard 
(The llehgwn of Childhood , Cincinnati, 1864), who 
was follow ed by a considei able succession of Method- 
ist w liters (It J. Cooke, Christian it y and Childhood , 
New Yoik, 1891 ; C. W. Rishell, The Child as God's 
Child , New York, 1904 ; J. T. McFarland, Pre- 
servation versus the Rescue of the Child , New York, 
Eaton & Mams, pamphlet, no date). These writers 
maintain on giounds of Scriptme and dogma that 
little children have spmtual ‘life’ which they need 
nevei lose, so that the primary put pose of Chi istian 
instiuctionand training is to develop a life already 
piesent 

Starting from an entiiely different standpoint, 
the recent child-study movement and the move- 
ment for a psychology of religion have investigated 
the actual religious life of childien. The ideas of 
children concerning God, heaven, hell, etc., have 
been ascertained, with the result of showing how 
crude is the reaction to religious teaching and 
environment (‘Children’s Attitude towaid Theo- 
logy,’ in Pari Barnes' Studies in Education , ii [1902] 
283, ‘Theological Life of a California Child, 'Peda- 
gogical Seminary , ii [1892] 442-448 ; E D. Starbuck, 
The Psychology of Religion, London, 1899, ch. xv. ; 
Starbuck declares [p 194] that one of the most 
pronounced characteristics of the religion of child- 
hood is that ‘ religion is distinctively external to the 
child rather than something which possesses inner 
significance’). Effort has been made, also, to 
discover the genesis and growth of the religious 
consciousness in the individual (J. M. Baldwin, 
Social and Ethical Interpretations tn Mental 
Development , New York, 1897, pj>. 327-357 ; J. B. 
Piatt, The Psychology of Religious Belief New 
York, 1907, ch. vn. ; E. T). Starbuck, op. cit. 
cb. xxx. ; G. E. Dawson, The Child and his 
Religion , Chicago, 1909). As it is practically im- 
possible to lear a child apart from all contact with 
the leligion of Ins elders, we cannot accurately 
determine how r much of one’s leligious growth is 
due to social influences and how much to one’s own 
spontaneous impulses. It is safe to say, however, 
tliat the individual is as dependent upon others for 
his religious as for his moral attitudes (see above. 
§ 2 (3)), and that imitation, suggestion, and social 
pains and pleasures play much the same rdle. The 
real problem concerning the genesis of individual 
leligion is therefore this : what is it in the social 
environment that calls out the first genuinely 
religious responses? Baldwin, who makes the 
whole consciousness of self a social product, finds 
the genesis of religion in the idealization of both 
the ego and the alter — in the words of William 
James, the permanent root of our religiousness is 
the need of an adequate socius (Principles of 
Psychology , i. 316). Dawson and Pratt, on the 
other hand, make much of tlie interest of little 
children in the causes of things, and of credulity 
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lather than social sentiment as the atmosphere 
of the earliest religious response In view ol the 
historically accomplished dillerentiation of science, 
with its causal categones, fioni religion, with its 
value categories, we are justified in saying that in 
the child’s as yet undifferentiated lcsponse the 
specifically religious phase is the social one, the 
scientific phase, the interest in causes. Accoid- 
ingly, the growth of religious appreciation follows 
the line of the deepening social experience. Re- 
ligious growth is inextncably one with moial 
growth. The intimate relation between religious 
experience and the new birth of social feeling in 
adolescence is of itself almost sulhcient to establish 
this point of view. Asocial colour can be given to 
the child’s interest in causes, however, by indulg- 
ing his spontaneous tendency to think of them as 
personal. As a matter of fact, this is what com- 
monly occurs in religious instiuction concerning 
creation, the Divine power m Nature, etc. Cluis- 
tianxty, which derives its chief symbol ism and its 
chief vutues from the life of the family, has a 
consequent advantage in icligious education Foi 
the child’s earliest experiem e of family affection 
and of the laws of family unity piovide him with 
ideals for interpreting and judging all subsequent 
social expei lence, and for completing and unifying 
his social ideals, in the notion of a universal Divine 
family. 

5 . The child and the race. - The preceding 
discussion shows what an overwhelming part 
social environment, or education m its bioadcst 
sense, plays in making the child what he is at any 
stage of giowth Chihli en grow up amongst us as 
civilized beings because they live in a civilized 
environment; theie is no other way whatever to 
obtain the result We have seen, neveitheless, 
that the actual life of children nevei fully repro- 
duces the social life of adults, even on a small 
scale Tho social ways of the young ex pi ess con- 
stitutional limitations and necessities which cannot 
be displaced by mature lavs «■. and standaids When 
the pressuie of adult society upon children pi events 
the cxpiession of child nature, then occurs anest 
or perversion of development, as m some families 
of the very rich, wheie children me kept m the 
society of nurses and away fiom noimal child 
activities, and likewise in some families of the 
very poor, where economic piessuro places the 
child in stunting occupations Ts it possible, now, 
to geneiali/c the limitations of childien at their 
vaiious pcnods of growth as compared with adults? 
What is the law of the individual’s own contribu- 
tion to his development ? 

The only empirically founded answer to this 
question is the theory of recapitulation, which 
attempts to bring under a single principle the 
mental and the physical, the post natal and the 
einbryologic development, and to connect the de- 
velopmental ordei m the individual with the 
evolution of the lace As the human embryo 
assumes successive forms which represent the 
physical evolution of the human species, though 
with variations, short-cuts, etc., so after bnth tlie 
individual follows in a rough schematic way tho 
line of mental and social evolution m the human 
race. Thus, in point of action and inhibition, 
there is in both a change from instinct and im- 
pulse, through custom, to individual deliberation ; 
in point of social grouping, from connexions de- 
termined by immediate biological necessity (as in 
the family), through stages of gioup-loyalty like 
that of clan and tribe, to some recognition of the 
larger humanity ; in point of interests, from dis- 
continuity to system, from immediate activities, 
connected with the pumaiy aspects of things, to 
simple constiuction, and then to the largei and 
largei control ot causes. G. Stanley Hall main- 


tains, in addition, that such facts of bodily growth 
as penods of 1 dative stability, followed by periods 
of disequilibration, represent corresponding stages 
of lace history. In the ascertained facts of in- 
dividual development lie believes that we have 
dues even to otheiwise unknown cubes in the life 
of the race (see his Adolescence , i 40-50). 

Though the fact of recapitulation is unquestioned, 
the mterpi etation of it is not easy A hasty 
inference, which many have diavvn, is that, m a 
fairly hteial sense, the individual is hist a savage, 
then abarbauan, then a civilized being. Not only 
does observation of childien not justify any suen 
view, but the whole conception of lecapitulation 
on winch it relies is mistaken. Tlieie is no vis a 
terqo that pushes the individual through a given 
course of development legaulless of environment. 
As every mechanical foice has a full mechanical 
lesultant, so the mental and moial eiiviionment 
determines the giowth of the child’s character as 
inevitably as does the constitutional factor that we 
call recapitulation. This law enables us to foretell 
what type of mteiest will pievail m each period of 
giowth, and therefore m what geneial order the 
child will assimilate the standards of adult society. 
Rut these predetermined types of interest are 
broadly generic, not specific. What education can 
do is to select, within eacli gonene type, specific 
objects and situations that will awaken pel* 
manently worthy responses. Ry such selection, 
eg., a little child’s generic intciest m ‘seeing the 
wheels go lound’ can be made a specific interest m 
some mechanical principle ; interest m ‘ blood and 
thunder ’ tales can he attached to naval heioes or 
missionary adventure as well as to thieves and 
puates. } rhe law of lecapitulation, then, points to 
the limitations of spontaneous intei est at diflerent 
periods rather than to any rigid line that develop- 
ment must follow Yet the natuial intei ests of 
each period should be abundantly ted, and appro- 
priate activities encomaged, not only for the 
general enrichment of cxpeiienee and memoiy, but 
also because full self-expression is the best pre- 
paration for the next stage of interest Lack of 
self-expression at any stage is likely to result in a 
permanent maiming of the mind 1 

Litkraturk — A Bibliography of Child-Study, revised annually . 
is issued by Louis N Wilson, W orcr^tor, Mass A. F Cham- 
berlain, The Child A Study in the EtoluUon of Man , London, 
1900, summarizes many rebt arches, and goes a bibliography of 
nearly 700 titles A. E Tanner, The Child II is Thinking , 
Feeling, and Doing , New York, 1001 , gives a simple statement 
of the various results of the child study movement, together 
with a bibliography on each topic G Stanley Hall, Adol- 
escence, 2 vols , New York, 1904, makes constant reference to 
childhood, especially in the first volume Among educational 
periodicals, tne Pedagogical Seminary (quarterly), Worcester, 
Mass , and Earl Barnes * Studies in Education (oc< asional), 
Inland Stanford University, California, are especially significant 
for researches on children The following works discuss funda- 
mental facts and principles that com ern the moral or religious 
significance of childhood J M Baldwin, Mental Development 
m the Child and the Pace, New Yoik, 1895, and Social and 
Ethical Interpretations m Mental Development, New York, 1897 , 
G. Compayr 6 , L* Evolution t ntellectuelle et morale de l f enfant 2 , 
Pans, 1896 [Eng tr , 2 vols , New York, 189&-1902] , I. King, 
Psychology of Child Development, Chicago, 1903 , M V. O’Shea, 
Social Development and Education , Boston, 1909 , J. Sully, 
Studies of Childhood, Ivondon, 1895 On childhood religion, 
m addition to the references above under § 4 , see The Child and 
Religion , ed. T Stephens, London and New York, 1905 

George A. Coe. 


CHILD MARRIAGE (in India).— Among the 
peculiar customs connected with marriage m India, 


1 On tin biological phase of recapitulation, see A M Marshall, 
Biological Lectures and Address*, London, 1894 On the psycho- 
logit Al phase, see J M Baldwin, Mental Development in the 
Child and the Race, ch 1 , and Social and hthical Inter- 
pi ef at ions in Mental Development, pp 188-195 , I King, Psycho- 
logy of Child Development , pp 156-171 , E A Kirkpatrick, 
Genetic Psychology , New Xork, 1909, ch xi On the educational 
phase, Boe the first and second Year Rook of the Ilerhart Society , 
University of Chicago Press On the religious phase, see G A 
Coe, Education tn Religion and Morals , New York, 1904, pp 
201-226. 
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CHILD MARRIAGE! 


child marriage, along with the practice of widow - 
burning, has always astonished the observer of 
Indian native life. From the days of Alexander 
the Great (whose histonans relate that Indian 
females mairy at tlie age of seven) 1 until the 
present time, travellers, oriental and occidental, 
have reported this sti iking phenomenon, which, at 
least in such wide occuirence, is without parallel 
in the whole world, and have usually expiessed 
sympathy for the lot of the child-wives. 

The statistics of the last Census exhibit clearly 
the wide extent of the practice of child marnage 
in India even at the piesent time. While the 
usage which prohibits tne marnage of widows is 
confined to a comparatively limited sphere, and is 
m reality restucted to the higliei castes, the pi no- 
tice of child marriage has taken him hold or the 
lower classes of the people as well. Throughout 
India about f of the total number of Hindu 
females between the ages of ten and fifteen years 
are unmaiiied , that is to say, moie than half of 
the Indian girls many before they have reached 
their fifteenth year — the time at which they are 
capable of matrimonial life — however unht for it 
they may be physically. 2 We find child marriage 
least prevalent among the tribes that, almost un- 
influenced by Hindu civilization, have preserved 
• their own native eharactei lstics ; thus the Dra- 
vidian tribes of Chota Nagpui, the Cential Pio- 
vinces, and the Madras Hills, and the Mongolian 
tubes of the Himalaya region, of Assam and 
Burma, aio acquainted with courtship and mar- 
riage only between full-grown youths and guls. 
But as soon as we come to tribes among whom the 
social life, as among the Jats and R&jputs, derives 
its cliaiacter entirely or mainly from the caste 
system of the Hindus, we find either child mai- 
nage m undisputed sway or a mixed system pre- 
valent. The rule is, at least m the western Pro- 
vinces, that, after the wedding has taken place, the 
bride and bridegroom do not live together until 
after a second ceremony, named qauna or muklawa , 
— which conesponds to the old garbhdcLhana (see 
MARRIAGE [Hindu]) — has been performed ; till 
then the girl lives as a virgin m her parents’ 
house. This second ceremony is separated from 
the first — the wedding in childhood — by an interval 
of three, five, seven, nine, or eleven years, the 
period being fixed by the girl’s parents. Thus the 
Jftts in general marry at from live to seven years 
of age, but the parents retain the gnl at home, 
where she is useful to them in the household, 
often until aftei her sixteenth year, and do not 
hand her over to the husband until pressed to 
do so. Among the Rajputs, on the other hand, 
marriage is customary only when the girl is 
fifteen or sixteen, or later still , but sexual union 
takes place directly after the marnage ceremony 
The farther one descends the valley of the Ganges 
eastwards, the more does child marriage form the 
rule. In Bengal the canonical rites of the Hindu 
marriage have degenerated into the monstrous 
perversion which compels guls of the higher castes 
to commence their married life at the age of nine, 
and the consequence of this is that they become 
mothers at the earliest age at winch it is physically 
possible for them. Marriage m childhood is re- 
garded in Bengal as so absolutely necessary for 
happiness, that even the unfortunate children who 
are brought up for prostitution are, with all 
solemnity, mained to a plantam-tiee before they 
reach the age at which it is considei ed a disgrace 
to be unmarried. 

In the districts of India where consummation 

1 *Ev 6k rfj X*°PV Tavrn, ivn. ijiacnktiv<Ttv ^ Ovydrrjp tov Hpa- 
icAeous, Tas p.€P yvvaiKas etrra er« a <?ov<ja? e? iopriv vaaov Uvau 
(Arrian, Ind i\ 1) 

2 R Burn, Census of India , 1901, 4 N W Provinces and Oudh,’ 

pt. i p. 1X6. 


directly follows the early marnage, the effects of 
the unhappy custom are eleaily seen : premature 
pubeitv, feeble constitution of the ollspnng, and 
early decline of the mother ; and a gradual de- 
generation of the population appeals inevitable. 
In the year 1891 the British Government, rightly 
apprehending the dangers that tin eaten the people 
of India from tho abuse of child maniago, issued 
a law — admittedly without much result--which 
prescribes tho raising of the ago of marriage ; 1 
and intelligent and well-informed Hindus have 
also endeavouied to enlighten and influence their 
countrymen on tins point. But, apait from the 
difficulty of inducing tho lower giades to abandon 
a fiimly established usage, the educated classes 
also hold tenaciously to the prejudice that the 
custom of child marriage is ancient and uncon- 
ditionally presenbed in their Law-books. 

An examination of the eailiest literature and of 
the Law-books of India, however, leads to tho 
conclusion that neither the asseition of great age, 
nor that of unconditional legal prescription, is 
well founded. In the Riyveda w e do not find any 
deljinte statement regal ding the age of marriage. 

Aa evident e for the occurrence of child marriage as early as 
the time of the Rigveda, one might perhaps adduce the itihdsa 
which is related on tho obst ene veiaes Rlgv 1 U(5 G-7 Bhava- 
yavya, united to the enjoyment of love, laughs at his spouse 
lloma^a, believing that she is still immature , 2 whereupon she 
invites him to convince himself of the tontrary, adding that 
she knew that intercourse before puberty was forbidden 
by the Law 8 But, apart from the fact that these passages 
favour the geueial prevalent e of marnage with a mature girl, 
the itihdsa convoyB too much the impression of being a late 
imention occasioned by an etymological play upon the name 
Honiara 

It is of decisive significance that the Yedic mar- 
riage maxims can refei only to matuie bndes. 4 
Tho mvtiha was not yet, as at a later time, a meie 
arrangement between the paients, hut lather the 
actual mai i iage, which was pi eceded by the oan atiam 
as betrothal. On the conclusion of the marriage 
festivities tho bride betook heiself to the house of 
her husband, which she hencefoith ruled and 
managed as mistress. 5 

The first indications of infant maniago occur m 
the GfAya-literature : here already v> e had the rule, 
almost universally valid in the Sniptw, according 
to which the nagntkd , i e a girl going naked and 
yet immature, is the best (wile). 6 Still, in geneial, 
according to the Gfhyasutras, the marriage of 
mature girls was the prevailing custom ; and this 
follows as a consequence from the nature of the 
marriage ceremonies described, and from the 
silence of A^valayana and other authois of the 
GfhyasCittn y regarding the age of the bnde. 
The instiuctions regarding the penod of conti- 
nence after the removal to the nusband’s house 
has taken place, 7 as also regarding the necessity 
of consummating mainage upon the expiration of 
this time and dnectly after the appeal ance of the 
menses, can refer only to an anagmkd . 8 Child 
mainages became customaiy at the time of 
Hiranyakesm, without, however, being universally 
established ; but, on the contrary, apparently en- 
countering opposition, for Hiranyake^m recom- 

1 That tho * age of consent * should be twelve years. 

2 aprau<$ketibuddhya (S&j ava on Uigv i. 120. 0 f ) 

8 Durga tod Satyavrata Bama^rami, Bibl Ind , 1885, n 848. 
12 ff.) on Nirukta , Hi. 20: ‘jane 'ham etat, yathd alomikaya 
upagamah pratmddhah smrtau ' Cf Nitimafljari , 2, 3 (see 
F Kielhorn. 4 Die Nitimanjari des Dya Dviveda,' Nachrichten 
d Ges d. IVi 88 , Gottingen, 1891, pp. 183-6) , further (under 
slightly different circumstances), B\haddevatd , m 155-iv. 3 

4 Of Ind Stud . v 177 ff 

8 l grhdn gacoha gfhapatnl yathd* so vaiml tvaih vidatham 
a vadasi * (Rigv. x. 86 2(5) 

Gobhila, Grhyamtra , in 4, 6 - 4 naqnikd tu tretfhd ' , 
Manavagr l 7, 7: 4 bandhumatirh kanyam aswtfamaithundm 
upayachchhet, tamdnavar&din asamdnapramtath yaviyatiih 
nagmkdrh ire^hdm,* 

* A6vaia,yana, Of . i. 8. 10-11 ; Paraskara, (?/*. 1. 8 1. 

8 Apastaniba, Of ill 8. 10 ; S&hkh&yana, Gf . i. 19. 1 ; Para- 
skara, Of. i 11. 7. 
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mends an anagmJcd as the best, saying, ‘Let 
him take a wife from an equal caste, one who 
is mature, chaste.* 1 And when (Joblula and the 
author of the Manavagpliya take the opposite 
point of view m regard to child maiiiage, and 
aeclaie a nagntkd to be the best, it follows 
that at then time late marriages, though still 
customary, had fallen into disci edit. 

Difieient stages in the evolution of the custom 
can also be obseived in the SmrtiAitvi&txne, lust 
as in the Gvhyasutras mentioned above Only if 
we suppose a gradual transition from the Vedic 
custom of late rnainage to an increasing extension 
of child marriage, can we account for the fact that 
m one and the same Law-book we find passages 
which recommend child marnage, and others 
which see no offence in marnage net ween adults 
In the much -discussed passage in Manu (ix. 88 ff.) 
the chief importance attaches far less to the ques- 
tion whether a girl at marriage must be mature 
or not, than to this, that a father must give lus 
daughter at all events to a suitoi of an equal 
caste. 

‘ Let (the father) give the girl, even if she be not yet marriage- 
able, 2 to a suitor who is high-torn, handsome, and belonging 
to an equal caste, according to the regulation Let a girl, even 
when she has reached maturity, remain till death in the house 
(of her father), rathei than that one should ever give her to a 
husband lacking the (specified) high qualifications 8 Manu 
then proceeds ‘ Let a girl wait (for an appropriate suitor) for 
three years after the comment ernerit of the first menses , from 
then onwards let her seek a husband for herself from an equal 
caste.' 4 

But, although m these veises the emphasis is laid 
on the choice of a suitoi fioni an equal caste, yet 
also, on the one hand, marriage befoie pubeity is 
represented m ‘ api apt dm apt * as the exception, 
and, on the othei hand, the words ‘ t/ini varsany 
udikseta kumeny ptumatl sail * expressly admit I 
that, if an appiopnate suitor he not found, mar- j 
nage may he postponed until after the commence- 
ment of pubeity, and may even take place a long 
time theieafter And, when Manu shoitly after- 
wards (ix. 94) lays down that a man of thirty 
years shall marry a gnl of twelve, and a man of 
twenty-foui a gill of eight years, and quickly too, 
if the Law should he in danger, he means thereby, 
at least according to Med hati tin’s elucidation, 
not to prescribe a fixed age for mamage, but 
lathei to give examples of the fitting diilerence 
in the ages of lawful spouses 0 Pei hups this veise 
is to he legaided as advocating hastened mamage, 
even with a girl who is undei age, when theio 
is dangei that an miwoithy ( i e. lowoi caste) man 
desires to marry the girl. One thing is certain 
from it, how r ever, that in Mann's time, along with 
late marnages, those with gills eight years of age 
occurred and weie recommended 

As with Manu, so also with Baudhayana 0 and 
V&si§tka, 7 the rule is that a gii 1 shall he subject 
to hei father’s injunctions foi three years 8 after 

1 Hirayyako6m, i 17 2 4 bhfnyam upayachcnhet sajdtdnag - 

mkdih brahmachdnvim * So most of the MSS read but if 
we adopt the reading of other MSS ( sajutnth nagnikam ), then 
we should have the naqnikd rule in Hiram akeihii as well 

2 4 aprdptam api ’ The commentator Kulluka adds, quoting 
from the Dak^asmfti (ed m DharmaUdstrasaihgraha , Calcutta, 
1870, li 883-402) t vivdhayed atfavarfarn, eoatp dharmo na 
hiyate ’ ( 4 let him give her m marriage at the age of eight years, 
then the law is not infringed ’) 

8 ix. 89 . 4 kdrnam a mara^dt ti${hed gfhs kanyai tumaty api , 
na chaivamdrhprayachchhet tu gu^ahinaya karhichit ’ On this 
Mcdh&tithi notes * * prdg ftoh kanyayd na danam, fiudai Sane 
pt na dadydd , ydvad guxxavdn varo na piajdaft 1 ( 4 one must 
not give a girl in marriage before pubeiti , eien after the com- 
mencement of puberty Bne shall not be given away so long as a 
suitor with the needful qualifications is not available ') 

4 lx 90 • 

4 tri&i var^dity udikseta kumui y ftumati sati 
urdhvarh tu kdlad etasmdd vmdeta mdx&axh patnn ’ 

6 4 tyatd kdlena yaxnyasi kanyd vojhaoya , na punar ettivad 
vayasa eva mvdha tty upadetidi thah * (Mdnavaaharmatidstra, 
ed Mandhk, vol ii. p 1163) 

0 iv 1 14. 7 xvii 67 f 

8 According to Gautama, xviil 20, only three menses need be 
waited for v 


the commencement of pubeity, and m the fourtli 
year shall herself select a suitable husband. But 
in opposition to this conniving at late mamages 
these lawgivers provide regulations winch uncon- 
ditionally require child marriage ; thus mBaudha- 
yana 1 it is stated . ‘ To a virtuous, pure husband 
the gnl should he given while she is still immature ; 
even fiom an unworthy man she should not he 
withheld if she has attained womanhood * The 
stint injunction regarding mamage befoie the 
commencement of puberty gains additional force 
from the fact that disregard of it is represented as 
accompanied by evil consequences for the father. 
While Manu is content to chaiacterize the fathei 
as blameworthy 2 xvho does not give Ins daughter 
in mamage at the pioper time, it is stated in 
Vasistha • 4 For fear of the commencement of 
puberty, let the father give his daughtei in mai- 
iiage while she is still going about naked. For if 
she lemains at home after the marnageable age, 
sin falls upon the fathei * 8 

But although these legal regulations obtained 
evei wider acceptation m the course of time, until 
finally then observance, at least among the Brah- 
mans, became essential and fundamental for ortho- 
dox Hinduism, rnainage at an advanced age, 
along with child rnainage, must have been cus- 
tomary foi centimes till neaily the end of the 
Middle Ages , and m laige districts theie would 
ceitainly he vanations in regaid to the custom, 
just as at the piesent day. Otherwise it would he 
almost inexplicable that neithei in the diamatic 
noi in the epic literature of the Indians does (hild 
mamage play any noteworthy part All the 
familiar female chaiacters of Indian legend, Sa- 
kuntaldr, Malavika, Savitri, Damayantl, etc., arc 
full-grown girls, thoroughly conscious of their 
womanhood.* The facts that the nagmka- lule 
(‘ a man of thirty shall take to wife a girl of ten, 
one who is immature*) occurs in a passage of the 
Mahabhdi ata , 6 and that in the Rdmdyanasdra 
Slta on her marriage with the fifteen-year-old Rama 
is six years of age, are of comparatively little 
importance. 

The legendary literatuic of the Buddhists, like- 
wise, knows nothing of child marnage. In the 
Jdtakas both the youths and maidens are grown 
up when they enter the married state. 0 That 
hoys who have attained their sixteenth year count 
as adults is a view which is common to the Jdtakas 
arid the epics ; 7 hut m the case of the female sex 
also the sixteenth year was appaiently regarded 
as the tune of full development and the marriage- 
able age . 

4 At the age of sixteen,’ it is stated in the Anusochiyajdtaka , y 
4 she (Sanmiillabhasim) was exceedingly beautiful and charming, 
resembling an Apsaias, endowed with all the characteristic s of 


1 iv. 1 11 4 daily dd yu\iavate kanydip nagnikdin brah- 

machdriyLe , apt vd gupahindya nojiammdhydd rajasvalam ’ 

2 ix 4 : 4 kale 'data pita vdcyod 

8 Vis xvn 70 ; (Jaut xvni 22 

4 Ilonkins, JAOS xin 341 It should also be noted that a 
precisely Biinilar state of affairs is presented by the Sanskrit 
romances, especially the Kddambart of llaya and the 1 asaea 
datta of Subandhu In the latter novel the heroine is repre 
sented as unmarried at the age of sixteen, and as being aveisc 
to wedlock. Her father, 4 filled with alarm at the him of her 
passing youth,’ holds for her a svayathvara , or 4 self ( hone’ of 
a husband, but, having fallen in love with the hero of the 
romance in a dream, she refuses to accept any of the suitors 
who present themselves Thereupon her father determines to 
marry her to a prince whetln i she will or no , and she escapes 
from her predu^uuent only by ilopoment with the hero, who 
opportunely ariives 

!» L? 44 19 4 truptiadvarso datiavar$iuh bhdrydi)i vmdeta 

nagmkdm ’ Moreover, the text of the passage is doubtful, as 
it h more than once quoted with the reading fOfptAdbdam 
(‘ sixteen years of age ’) 

0 Jat , ed FausboJI, London, 1877-97, i 475 'tassa vayap- 
pattassa aarnajatika kuld pajdpatirn dharnpsn ’ , u 116, 121, 
189, 225, 229 4 Sd vagappattd samanajdtikapi kulam agamdst ’ 

7 Of. Hopkins, op cit p. 110 note. 

8 Jat , ed Fausboil, in. 93. 
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womanly beauty. . . Thu poisons (sent out as deputy huiIois) 
those hei (as bride) . Contrary to the wishes of both (bade 
and bridegroom), they (the parents) prepared the wedding- 
feast ’ 

The early medical authors among the Hindus had 
also rightly recognized that a gill does not leach 
the full dev elopment of hei physical capabilities, 
even in India, until she is sixteen. 1 Susruta 
teaches : 2 

‘ A man in hia twenty -fifth year, but a girl in her sixteenth, 
both of these have rea< bed the* summit of their vigour , an 
experienced dm tor ought to know that ’ And in another pass- 
age 8 he confirms this view with these details ‘When a man 
who has not \*l readied his twenty-fifth year has intercourse 
with a gnl who is less than sixteen 4 \cars of age, the embryo 
dies in the womb Or if it (the child) is born, it cannot live 
long, or lives with little vigour , therefore one must nob ptrnnt 
any man to have intercourse with a woman who is too young ’ 

If, in accordance with what lias been stated, the 
piesent-day champions of child maniage among 
the Hindus can find no unqualified suppoit foi the 
custom in their own ancient literature, yet it must 
be admitted that only one consideration commonly 
adduced on behalf ot child maniage has theieby 
been disposed of. There still remains a whole 
series of arguments which — if v,q judge them from 
the Indian standpoint — cannot always bo similarly 
shown to bo invalid. Without doubt the cease- 
lessly operating influence of climate, and the 
physical constitution of the Indian natives, lendei 
necessary a different judgment from the current 
European one It must also be clearly undei stood 
that the suppiession of child marriage would pro- 
foundly allect the law and custom of Indian family 
life ; the adult wife accommodates heisolf with 
difficulty to the joint family [see Family [Hindu]) 
with its community not meiely of all domestic, 
but also of intellectual, mteiests ; while the child- 


wife — if we may ciedit the assurances of educated 
Hindus — is received by all members of the family 
with genuine liking and regard. Fuither, we 
must not forget that the question of child marriage 
is intimately connected with the Indian conception 
of paternal authority and the legal injunctions 
regarding tutelage and the protection or minors. 
If we take all this into account, and, further, take 
into consideration the conservative disposition of 
the Hindus and their aversion to the inteifeience 
of Europeans in everything that concerns their 
domestic affairs, we will not be in too great a 
hurry to advocate the complete abolition of child 
mamago, but will restrict ourselves to encourag- 
ing the Indians of their own accoid to revive 
the old-time custom which sanctioned the post- 
ponement of the actual consummation of marriage 
tor some years even after the commencement of 
pubei ty. 

LiTRRvruRB — Census of India , 1901; General Report by 
H H. Risley and E A. Gait, 1903, pp 430-5, R G Bhan- 
daikar, A Note on the Aqe of Marriage and it s Consummation 
according to Hindu religious Law, Poona, 1891 , J Jolly, 
1 Beitrage zur md Rechtsgesch * v * Zur Gesch d. Kinder- 
ehen * , vi. * Noch einmal die Geschichte der Kinderehen,’ in 
ZDMG xlvi [1892] pp. 413-20, xlvii. [1893] pp 610-6, and 
Recht und Sitte, Strassburg, 1896 ( -GJAJ * ii. 8), 64—68 ; R. 
Schmidt, Beitraqe zur tnatschen Eiotik , Leipzig, 1902, pp. 
646-64 , R G. Bhandarkar, * History of Child Marriage,* 
ZDMG xlvn pp 143-56 , E W. Hopkins. ‘ Position of the 
Ruling Caste in Ancient India,' m JAOS xni. [1889] pp 340-8 ; 
‘Child Marriage and enforced Widowhood in India,’ by ‘A 
Brahman Official,' in As Quar Rev x. [1890] pp 421-83; 
C N Barham, ‘Child Marriage in India,' in Westminster 
Review, cxxxv [1891] pp 118-23; F Max M tiller, * Die 
indische Kmderche,' m Zukunft , 1895, pp 16-20 ; Sirdar 
Arian Singh, ‘Early Marriages in India.* in As Quar Rev 
3rd ser vol. xx [1906] pp 265* 78 , J C. Oman, The Brail* 
mans of India , Lond 1907 p 181 ff , H H Risley, 
People of India , Calcutta, 1908, p ^9 ff R, FlCK. 
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American (A. F. Chamberlain), p. 624. 
Bab.-Assyr. (T C. Pinches), p. 527 
Celtic (E Anwyl), p 529 
Chinese -See Birth (Chinese), Education 
(Chinese). 

Christian. — See Education 
Egyptian (G. FouCAttT), p 532. 

Greek (W. II. S. Jones), p. 539. 

Hindu (Ii. Fick), p. 640. 

CHILDREN (American) — The ethnological 
investigations of the last twenty-five jeais have 
thrown much light upon the question of the treat- 
ment of children among the American aborigines 
and their relation to the social and religious life of 
the primitive New World. We now know much 
concerning parental and filial affection, the environ- 
ment of childhood and youth, the activities of the 
young of both sexes, their participation in tribal 
and religious rites, ceremonies, otc., their influence 
upon the customs and practices of adult life, and 
other matters of great interest here 
i. Affection for children. — As the piescnt wnter 
pointed out m his monograph on The Child in 
Folk* Thought (pp. 104-129), the blight Hide of 
child-life among primitive peoples lias been much 
under-estimated. This statement is eminently 
true of the American Indians, as he can testify 
from personal expei iences among seveial different 
native tubes (e q, the Kutenai of south-eastern 
Butish Columbia), wheie the ‘human side’ of 
I See, further, Jolly, Medietn , Stiassburg, 1U01 (-GJ A P iii 
101, 49 

^ 85 8: ' paflchatujitie tato vai$e pumdn narl tu 
bamatodgataviryau tau , jdniydt kittialo bhi$ah * 

8 10. 18 • 

‘ unafodatavarydy&m apraptafi pafichavirptatim 
yadddhatte vumdn parbhaih kuk^i^thah sa mpadyate 
jdto vd na chirarfi nvej jived vd diubalendnyah 
tasmdd atyantabdldyaqi garb had hdnaqi na karayet ’ , 
similarly V&gbhata in the A^ptfigasathgraha 


Iranian (L. H. Gray), p. 54'. 

Japanese. — See Education (Japanese). 

Jewish. — See Birth (Jewish), Education 
(Jewish). \ 

Muhammadan. — See Birth (Muh.), Education 
(Muli.) , 

Parsi (J. J. Modi), p 544. 

Roman (W. Wardk Fowler), p. 545. 

Teutonic.— See Birth (Tout.). v 

these uncivilized peoples finds an expression in 
tenderness towards, and real affection for,) children 
on the part of both patents Thus, a v Kutenai 
father was seen playing in genial fashion with 
several little childien, who weie umusinij them- 
selves with lnm m all soits of ways, pullivig his 
hair, crawling all over him, etc. lie even llpfc one 
of them put its toes into his mouth. Among\other 
tribes foi which there is undoubted evidence w the 
existence of great affection for children, are 
Patwin and certain other tribes of California \ 
(Powers) ; Zuhis of the Pueblo region of the south- 
western United States (Cushing) ; Pawnee Indians, 
a southern plains people (Fletcher); Blackfeet, 
an Algonquian tribe of the great North-West 
(Maclean); Omaha Indians of the Siouan stock 
(Fletcher); Iioquois of New York and Canada 
(Hale, Beauchamp) ; Eskimos of the Arctic regions 
(Boas, Stefiinsson) ; ceitain Indians of Guiana 
(lm Thurn) ; Indian tribes of north-western Brazil 
(Koch); Indians of the Xmgii country (von den 
Sfomeii), etc 

Powers says of some of the Californian peoples with whom he 
was well acquainted ( Contnb . A Anwr Etnn. in. 23). ‘Many 
is the Indian 1 have seen tending the baby with far more 
patience and good-nature than a civilized father would display.' 
Im Thurn ( Among the Inds of Guiana , Lond 1883, p 219) 
specifically notes the affection of both parents for their child, and 
remarks that the father, ‘ when he returns from hunting, brings 
it btrango seeds to play with, fondles it, and makes it necklaces 
and other ornaments ’ Koch, who has recently visited some of 
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the ‘wild’ tribes of north-western Brazil that have scarcely as 

S et seen a white man, finds thim to possess maiked afftn lion for 
heir children t)r Barbara Renz, m a paper read at the 
Sixteenth International Congress of Ament anists (Vienna, 
1008), discusses briefly the general subject of parental love 
among the American Indians 

It is thus ceitam that love of childien and 
affection for them aie to he found commonly 
among the aborigines of the New Woild, and often 
developed to a degree as high as that characteristic 
of the civilized peoples of the Old World ; also 
that, in primitive America, contrary to a prevalent 
general opinion, aftection for children on the pait 
of the fatner and other males of the community is 
often notably present and given full expression. 
Among the American aborigines, affection foi 
children is very fiequently exhibited in the 
customs of adoption, natal ceiemomes, and other 
rites of early childhood, as well as m the practices 
connected with the death and burial of infants, 
mourning, etc. Instances of cruel treatment of 
children are, of course, not unknown among the 
American Indians, especially where anything like 
the patria potestas of the Romans happened to 
grow up and become socially effective. The 
Fucgiau incident, lepoited by Ryion and com- 
mented upon by Dai win, of the Indian who dashed 
down on the rocks his little child who had just let 
fall a basket of sea-eggs, has been wrongly intei - 
preted by many writers, it being rather an example 
of sudden and uncontrollable anger, such as even 
the white race often furnishes, than a pi oof of the 
absence of all affection and legard for children. 
Affection and cruelty do not absolutely exclude each 
other here, any more than with us The magnifying 
of the importance of acts of cruelty on reeoid has 
sometimes led unjustifiably to the denial of 
affection to whole communities or even tribes and 
peoples of the New Woild and elsewhere. In 
primitive America, as m primitive Em ope and 
Asia, and in these lands when they had laigely 
left the limits of savagery and baibarism and 
entered upon the paths of cultuie-piogtess, the 
cruelties committed in the name of lehgion towaids 
children and youth by no means imply the entue 
absence of an older human affection foi them. 
Over most of primitive America corporal punish- 
ment and the severe castigation of children did not 
prevail, and ‘spoiled child ten’ weie as common as 
they have ever been with any race that has 
inhabited the globe. This topic will be discussed 
further under art. Education (American). 

2 . Divine protection. — The idea that children 
enjoy sort of Divine or superhuman protection 
not vouchsafed to adults, and are released from 
many of the tabus imposed upon the latter, is not 
uncommon among the Amencan abongines. The 
Iroquois Indians, according to Mrs. E. A Smith 
(2 K BEWy 1883, p. 69), believe that *a child still 
continues to hold inteicourse with the spirit- woild 
whence it so recently came,’ and so, ‘when a 
living nursing child is taken out at night, the 
mother takes a pinch of white ashes and rubs it on 
the face of the child so that the spirits will not 
trouble it 5 This conception of the spn ltuality of the 
child probably underlies also the leason given by 
some of the Iroquois against the piaeticc of corporal 
punishment, viz. that it would 4 hurt the child’s 
soul.’ Among the Omaha Indians, Miss Fletcher 
tells us ( JAFL , 1888, l. 120), ‘there is a supei- 
stition which prevents the telling of stones in the 
summer season, as the snakes may hear and do 
mischief’ ; but for the children this tabu is lifted, 
and ‘ they carry the songs out among the summer 
blossoms, and trie snakes do them no harm. ’ A rnong 
certain Brazilian tribes, children aie allowed to 
touch, or even to play with, the masks and other 
more or less sacred objects used by adults in 
religious and tribal ceremonies, etc. Among 


various tribes, both m Noith and in South America, 
childien are admitted to view many if riot all such 
ceremonies, although certain others exclude them 
fiom them altogether ; sometimes men, women, 
and childien dance together , the little ones 
bunging up the iear m a line closely following 
then mothers. Often, as among the' Zulus ana 
elsewhere, there aie ‘children’s societies’ of divers 
soits, both religious and secular In many iases 
the children closely imitate thentes and ceiemomes 
of their eldeis, or sometimes mock them, with no 
fear of the wrath of the gods, who, in other paits 
of the world, might punish them severely. 

f . The child as hero and as hero-god. — As the 
ject of lieioes and heio-gods will be dealt with 
in a separate aiticle, it will sutlice to mention lieie 
the fact that the appearance of the child as hero 
and as hero-god is common in the mythology and 
the folklore of the Indians of Noith, Cential, and 
South America. A fiequently occurring incident 
in the life of American Indian heroes and ‘wonder- 
clnldren 5 is their growth, almost instantly or in a 
short time, from babyhood to strong and active 
youth, oi even manhood, as in the case of the 
Siouan ‘ Young Rabbit, 5 the Blackfoot (Algonquin) 

‘ Blood-Clot Boy, 5 etc. The child-heioes and child- 
gods aie sometimes represented as talking and 
planning m the womb of their mother befoie bnth, 
as, a </., the Iioquoian twins, Good Mind and Evil 
Mind Among the moie notable child- heroes, 
cluld-gods, child-adventurers, wonder-child ion, etc , 
of the American aborigines may be cited the 
Kwakiutl Ank’oalagylis and other figures m the 
mythology of the Indians of the Noith-west Pacific 
Coast legion described by Boas, the ‘Young 
Rabbit ’ type of peoples of the Siouan stock ; the 
‘ Blood-Clot Boy 5 type of the Blaekfeet ; the 
Noojekesigundasit type of the Micmac , the ‘ Bear 
Boy’ of the Iroquoian tribes ; the ‘ Wild Boy’ of 
the Cherokees ; the ‘ Antelope Boy ’ of the Pueblo 
Indians of Isleta; the ‘Good and Bad Twins’ of 
Iioquoian cosmology; the ‘Divine Twins’ ot the 
Zulus and other Pueblo Indians ; the Paw nee c lnld- 
heioes and other similai figuies in the legends of 
other Plains Indians, etc. Many of the cultuie- 
heioes treated of by Billiton, in Ins American 
Hero-Myths (the Algonquian Michabo, Manabozho ; 
Aztec t^uetzaleoatl ; Tupian Monan, etc* ), weie 
‘ w ondei -children. 5 Indeed, pnmitive Ameiica is 
particularly n< h in this type of the hero, human in 
Divine. 

The r61e of the child as diseoverei of food-plants, 
etc., is recognized m the myths and legends of a 
number of Indian tubes. 

Among the Paressi, an Aiawakan tribe of the Matto llro^so 
region in Brazil (liiircnreu h, p 67), Laz'd**, the first human 
being, as a child, finds the manioc root , and, liter on, various 
other cultivated plants originate from the diiKunt puts of the 
bodies of his children, who have met their death m a coufla 
gration Certain curious foi ms anti shapes in these roots, 
fruits, etc , arc explained bv their origin from this or that 
member or organ of the body In a legend of the Brazilian 
Indians reported by Thexet m the 10th cent , a woman and hu 
children, in a time of great famine, set out to hunt for edible 
roots, when they are met an unknown child, whom they setk 
to drive away as a competitor But yatic-roots fall down from 
the sky, for the child was no other than Maire Moneti, the 
culture-hero, who had descended to earth to help mankind 
Legends of this bort are found among a number of Aiawakan 
and Tupian tribes, and, as Ehrenreu h points out (p 67), testify 
to the fact that among such primitive races women and children 
have been the disc overers of many food-plants, etc 

t Metamorphosis of children into animals, etc. 
11 over pnmitive Ameiica aie to be found tales 
and legends of the tiansfoi iiiation and metamor- 
phosis of human childien into other creatures, etc. 
The Eskimos of the Ungava region appear to have 
a consideiable number of such tales, to judge from 
the account of Turner (11 11BEW , 1804). The 
wolves are the gaunt and hungiy children of a 
mother w hose laimly was toolaige for her to feed 
it properly. The loon and the mven are childien 
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whom their father tried to paint, as may be seen 
to-day from the spots on the former, etc. The 
sea-pigeons are children who weie changed into 
those birds for having scaled away the seals The 
hare is really a little child that ran away because 
of ill-treatment on the part of its elders The 
swallows are children who were changed into birds 
while building tov-houses The Eskimos of IJngava 
say : * The hare has no tail, because, as a child, he 
had none ; and he lays back his ears when he hears 
a shout, because he thinks people are talking 
about him * Of the swallows we are told one 
day some wondei fully wise chihlien wcio playing 
at building toy-houses on a dill neat the village, 
when they w ere changed into buds They did not 
forget their child-occupations, as we know to-day 
when we see the swallows building then house of 
mud in the cliff. And they are quite safe, for ‘ even 
the raven does not molest them, and the Eskimo 
children love to watch them * An Indian tribe of 
Vancouver Island (JAFL ix. 49) have a legend 
that the striped squirrel of the West was a child 
whom the gods saved from the merciless grasp of a 
fierce old woman monster, by changing it into this 
merry lively little creature — the squirrel’s stripes 
are tne marks of the ogre’s claws as the child 
slipped through them. The tale of the transforma- 
tion of children into swallows occurs also among 
the Indian tribes of the Siouan stock, where 
runaway children, found playing at making mud 
huts on the banks of the river, are changed bv the 
wakanda , or superhuman powers, into swallows, 
who perpetually make their houses of mud (Young, 
Algonquin Indian Tale .v, 1903, p. 68). Tales of 
this or of similar types occur ail over the 
continent 

5. Twins and their treatment - Multiple birtliH 
are not looked on with favour by many Amentan 
Indian peoples. Hrdlicka (Bull. SO BE , p. 68) reports 
that, when the women of the San Carlos Apaches 
were asked about triplets, ‘ they usually answered 
with a laugh, saying that they were not dogs to 
have so many.’ Among the Algonquian Blaekfeet, 
according to Maclean (Canad Sav Folk, 1896, 
p. 64), ‘twins are believed to be an omen of evil,’ 
and twin girls are looked upon as ‘ a thousandfold 
worse than twin hoys’ (p 191). The Songish 
Indians of Vancouver Island, according to Boas (Gth 
Rep . on N. W Tubes of Canada, 1890, p 22), believe 
that ‘ twins, immediately after their birth, possess 
supernatural powers,’ and they are, therefore, ‘ at 
once taken to the woods and washed 111 a pond in 
order to become ordinary men ’ ; and, in the opinion 
of the Shush wap Indians, this supernatural powei 
remains with them ail through life (p 92). If the 
twins are boys, the Songish believe that they will 
be good warriors ; if girls, that fish will he plentiful. 
Among the Nutka, Boas informs us (op. cit 39) 

‘Numerous regulations refer to the birth of twins The 
parents of twins must build a small hut in the woods far from 
the village There they have to stay two years The father 
must continue to clean himself by bathing in ponds for a whole 
year, and must keep his face painted red While bathing, he 
sings certain songs that are only used on this occasion both 
parents must keep away from the people They must not eat, 
or even touch, fresh food, particularly salmon Wooden images 
and masks, representing birds and Ilsh, are placed around the 
hut, and others, representing fish, near the river, on the bank 
of which the hut stands. The object of these masks is to invite 
all birds and fish to oome and see the twins, and to be friendly 
to them They are in constant danger of being carried away by 
ints, and the masks and images — or rather the animals which 
ey represent — will avert this danger The twins are believer] 
to be in some way related to salmon, although they are not 
considered identical with them, as Is the case among the* 
Kwakiutl The father’s song, which he sings when cleaning 
himself, is an invitation for the salmon to come, and is sung in 
their praise On hearing this song, and seeing the images and 
masks, the salmon are believed to come in great numbers to see 
the twins Therefore, the birth of twins is believed to indn ate 
a good salmon year If the salmon should fail to come in laige 
numbers, it is considered proof that the children will soon the 
Twins are forbidden to catch salmon, nor must they eat or 
handle fresh Balmon They must not go sealing, as the seals 


would attack them They have the power to make good and 
bad weather They produce rain bv painting their faces with 
black colour and then washing them, or by merely shaking 
their heads * 

Among the Kwakiutl it is believed that ‘ twins, 
if of the same sex, weie salmon before they were 
horn ’ ; and among the Nak’omgyilisila, ‘ the 
father dances for tour days, after the children 
have been boin, with a large square rattle.’ These 
Indians also believe that ‘ the children, by swing- 
ing tins rattle, can cure disease and procure 
favourable winds and weather’ (p. 62) Many 
wonderful stoiies are told of the supernatural 
powei of twins even in extreme old age Among 
the Shush wap, Boas reports the following beliefs 
regai ding twins (p. 92) . 

‘ When twins are born, the mother must build a hut on the 
slope of the mountains, on the bank of a creek, and must live 
there with her children until they begin to walk. They may be 
visited by their family . or any other who wishes to see them, 
but they must not go into the village, else her other children 
would die Twins are called akumkumpqaisilt , i.e., young 
grizzly bears It is believed that throughout their lives they 
arc endowed with supernatural powers. They can make good 
and bad weather In older to produce rain, they take a small 
basket filled with water, which they spill into the air For 
making clear weather, they use a small stick, to the end of 
which a string is tied A small flat piece of wood is attached 
to the end of the string, and this implement is shake n. Storm 
is produced by strewing down on the ends of spuice branches 
While they arc children, their mother can sec by their plays 
whether her husband, when he is out hunting, is successful or 
not When the twins play about and feign to bite each other, 
he will be successful , if they keep quiet, he will return home 
empty-handed If one of a couple of twins should die, the 
other must clean himself in the Bweathouso in order to remove 
the blood of the deceased out of his body ’ 

Quite in conti ast with this ominous chaiacter of 
twins and the complicated ceiernomals connected 
with them, is their leception among ceitain other 
tribes, as for example the Pima or Arizona, with 
whom, accoidmg to Frank Russell (20 RBEW , 
1908, p 185), £ twins are received with geneial 
rejoicing’ and ‘every inhabitant of the village 
brings gifts, and the mothei feels assured that she 
will henceforth be a fortunate woman ' The idea 
that the bn th of twins indicates marital infidelity 
on the part of the mothei is not unknown m 
primitive America Tn case of twin-births one of 
the infants is sometimes killed. 

6. Infanticide. — Among some American abor- 
iginal peoples infanticide is 01 was as common as it 
was rare (or unknown) among others. Infanticide 
seems to have been practised to a consideiable ex- 
tent among the Eskimos of various regions, many 
Athapascan, Algonquian, and Iioquoian peoples, 
numerous tribes of the Paeihc Coast region from 
Alaska to California, many of the barbarous and 
semi-civilized tribes of Mexico, Central America, 
and Noitliern South America, and a large number 
of South American uncivilized tribes, such as the 
Patagonians, certain Chaco peoples, the Salivas, 
Cam pas, etc. Among the peoples with whom 
infanticide is reported as rare or as not practised 
at all, are such primitive tribes as the Fuegian 
Yahgans, the Brazilian Botocudos, certain Cali- 
fornian Indians, the Algonquian Blaekfeet and 
Pottawattoniis the Siouan Oinahas, the Eskimoan 
Aleuts, etc. Most of these peoples legard infan- 
ticide with horror, the Aleuts being of opinion that 
such a crime * would bring misfortune on the whole 
village,’ and the Blaekfeet (according to Richard- 
son) believing that ‘women who have been guilty 
of tins crime will never leach the happy mountain 
aftei death, but are compelled to hover round the 
seat** of their dimes, with branches of trees tied to 
then legs’ (\Y estermarck, MI 1. 403). Wheie mfan- 
I icide does pi evail, several distinct and unconnected 
leasons aie adduced in suppoit of the practice, 
such as the following • lack of food ana fcai of 
famine (a very common reason), inability of mothei 
to nmse child, death of mother in child-birth, 
birth of infant while mother is still caring for 
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another young child, etc. With some tribes, 
female infants alone or chiefly seem to have been 
thus put away ; among otheis only those that 
were abnormally constituted m some way, 01 
whose birth was ill-omened, etc. Ritual infant i 
cide was piaetised among some of the ‘civilized’ 
and semi-civilized peoples of Mexico and Cential 
Amenca; sacrifice of the first- bom among the 
Pawnees and some other tribes 

7 . Burial of children. — The burial of cliildien 
often ddleis remarkably from that of adults 
Concerning the Canadian Indians of Salishan 
stock, C Hill-Tout (Sahsh and Dbnt, 1907, p. 205) 
says that a young child was always buried some 
distance away fiom old graves, because of the 
belief that, ‘ 11 a young child were bui led close to 
some old grave, its motliei would have no more 
cliildien.’ With these Indians, deaths of cliildien 
did not entail the burning of the hut in which they 
took place, as was the case with adult deaths 
Among the Sliushwap, according to Boas (Oth 
Rep on N . W. Tribes of Canada , p. 89), ‘ if a 
child should die, the next child is never put into 
the same cradle which was used for the dead 
child * In South America a remarkable instance 
of difference between the bunal of cliildien and 
that of adults occurs among the Calchaquis, a pie- 
historic people of the northern Argentine, who 
mtened their children 111 urns, adults being bulled 
otherwise. 

8 . Soul of the child.— As to the soul of the 
child, its origin, natuie, etc , a great vanety of 
opinions prevailed m pinnitive America, some of 
which denied possession of such an attribute in eai ly 
infancy, while otheis maintained the doetnne of 
an hei editary soul, etc. Such of these theories as 
are related to primitive ideas of education are 
discussed in the aiticle EDUCATION (American), m 
which are considered othei matters concerning 
the child among the Amencan Indians 
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CHILDREN (Bab.-Assyr ). — After the bnth of 
a child (cf art. Birth [Assyr.-Bah ]) it was either 
suckled by the mother or put out to muse for a 
period which might extend to three years ( IV A / 11 . 
pi. 9 , 45-50 c, d). The text containing this state- 
ment being bilingual, it is probable that wet-nursing 
was common among both the Sumerians ami the 
Semites of Babylonia from exceedingly early times 
Incantations exist ( lb . pi. 17, 11, 35-39) showing 
that ceremonies then took place with a view to 
avoiding usk from the eim>lo\ment of a woman 
with defective hi easts of milk (mu&ihiiqtu &a tulu-&a 
tdbn , marru , mahhu, &a ma mihis tule % mut, *a 


nurse whose breasts are sweet [Sumei. “honeyed”], 
bitter, afleeted, 01 by the afte< tion of whose In easts 
[a child] has died ’). The nuisc seems gcncially to 
have received food, oil, and clothing as long as 
she fulfilled hei duties, thus assuring as far as 
possible the health of the child whom she tended 
dm mg a veiy critical period of its existence 1 
The infancy of a child was natuially hedged 
about with all kinds of precautions. In addition 
to the incantations referred to, omens were derived 
from the actions and cries of cliildien, as well as 
from their general condition, in older to diagnose 
their complaints and decide upon the remedy. 
Judging from the woiding of one of these Disrup- 
tions, the maladies from which children suffered 
were under the control of the gods and goddesses 
whom the Babylonians worshipped. It w as said to 
be ‘ the hand of the daughtei of Anu’ (1 e. Istar) 
which caused constant weeping, etc. She it was 
also who caused the child to speak unconsciously 
in its bed, whilst it was the hand of Azaga 
winch caused it to speak in its bed and tell 
all it had seen (B M taolet 82-9-18, 4354). Gula, 
goddess of healing, also seems to have caused 
maladies — it was her hand if the child was grey 
and yellow, or white and black , if it opened 
its Iwba and its hand w'as clenched. It was the 
hand of the moon-god Sin if the child stared (?) and 
its body and feet worked, and there w as no fever — 
a statement suggesting the belief that the eflect 
of the moon then, as 111 the opinion of many even 
now, w as to cause madness. 

In all probability education among the poorer 
classes was unknown, but it was evidently the 
custom to teach trades from exceedingly early 
times, and the con tract- tablets of the later Baby- 
lonian period record many examples of apprentice- 
ship (AfU-utu, generally tr. ‘ bakei , u&barutu , 
‘weaver’ , IR-utu , unknown, and others). These 
apprenticeships lasted for a term of years, some- 
times live, sometimes the oithodov seven, during 
which a certain amount of produce (grain) was 
given, piobably for the keep of the apprentice, and 
as payment to the mastci for the instruction 
imparted In some cases there is a penalty if the 
appi entice runs away, and nearly always if the 
master fails to teach his piofession to the youth 
entrusted to his care. In many cases the ap- 
prentices were slaves belonging to women — either 
laches of propel ty or temple-devotees, who thus 
provided against uttei destitution should loss of 
income befall them; foi a slave, a servant, or a 
child wrth a handicraft was always a valuable 
asset. 

in the case of the higher classes, however, it 
may be supposed that the youth was fitted for the 
position he was to occupy in aftei-hfe by being 
taught to lead and write {nam-dttp.su/ / a mimbzuzu , 
‘lie shall teach him writing’ [J VAI v. pi 25, col. 
in. 1. 19, Sumerian column ; the Semitic tr is de- 
fet tive, only one word, tupfrtiru, ‘ writing,’ being 
piesei ved]) Of course, it uoes not follow fiom this 
reference to the teaching of wilting that the child 
of every pci son of means knew bow to lead and 
write , in all probability it was meiely recom- 
mended as a desirable thing, and the advice must 
often have been acted upon The natuie of the 
Babylonian script, moreover, was sue h that a leally 
practical knowledge of it was difficult to obtain 
except m the case of professional scribes, for whom 
these bilingual tablets, containing specimen-phrases 
and extracts fiom legal documents, were especi- 
ally diawn up Examples of what are evidently 
students’ exercises exist in the British Museum, 
in the collection of tablets fiom Miller at Pennsyl- 
vania, ami elsewhere, and show that the student* 

1 For examples of this in the form of contracts, see Ungnad 
in llammui all's Gesetz, 111 [Leipzig, 1909] p. 13 f 
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were taught the vanous methods of wilting names 
of men, women, places, verbal fonns, phrases con- 
nected with tiade, and all that was necessary for 
commercial life, whether they weie piolcssional 
scribes or not* 1 

Section 188 of JJammmabi’s ( ’ode lefeis to the 
taking of a child by an artisan to bung up, 
probably for the purpose of enabling him to 
learn his trade If the aitisan fulfil loci his 
contract, and duly instructed him, the child could 
not be claimed back. If, on the other hand, he 
had not fulfilled his duty by teaching lnm, the 
child, it was enacted, was to letnin tolas father’s 
house (§ 189). This, it may be supposed, was for 
the purpose of apprenticing him to some more 
suitable, and theieioie, possibly, more successful, 
teacher. These enactments, to all appeal ance, 
imply that a child, when appi enticed, was de- 
liveied so completely into the hands of the handi- 
craftsman that the latter stood henceforth to lam 
in loco parentis , and the real father had no longei 
any power over his offspring How smh a system 
as this worked the inscriptions do not mfoi m us, 
but there is every probability that (in spite of the 
Babylonian liking for childien) it led to all kinds 
of abuse ; and many a child, having fallen into bad 
hands, must havesuffeied untold nnseiy, and have 
been subjected to every form of cruelty, so long as 
this system remained m foice 

The position of fostei -father, whether by ap- 
prenticeship or otherwise, was not, liowevei, to be 
undertaken lightly ; for it cai l led with it the right, 
on the part of the foster-child, to a poition of the 
foster-parents’ property, sometimes just as though 
the foster-child had been their own Should theio 
have been no contract to give a share of the pio- 
perty to the foster-child, he leturned, if he would, 
to the house of lus own father. If the fostei - 
father, having children of his own, decided to cut 
off a youth fiorn the position of fostei -.son in his 
house, the child took a third of Ins piopeity 
(excluding house and land property) and 1 etui nod 
to his original home. 

Punishments in the case of adopted childien 
seem to have been especially severe ; though, if wo 
knew all the circumstances connected with the 
institution, which was quite a common one in 
Babylonia, we should probably not find it so 
very unjust. The children of prostitutes were, 
naturally, best out of the way of the life of their 
parents, and it probably seemed to the Babylonians 
the height of ingratitude for them to deny their 
foster-parents. The law tlierefoie enacted that, if 
one of them did so, his tongue was to he cut out. 
Still more cruel, if anything, was the punishment 
of the child of such a peison who might come to 
know his father’s house, and, pulled up with pride 
as the child of some person or lank (as one might 
suppose), ‘despised his foster-father and Ins foster- 
mother.’ The punishment in this case was loss of 
an eye. But tno Babylonians were stnct in the 
extreme for breaches of filial piety. ... ‘ If a son 
smite his father, they shall cut off lus hands’ 
(§ 195). 

Naturally the institution of slaveiv must have 
been in many cases a hoiror when cliihlien weio 
the victims, even more than for adults At w hat 
age a girl might be sold to become the concubine 
or second wife of a man, and at the same time to 
be the servant or slave of the first wife, 2 does not 
appear ; but this may have happened, and piobably 
often did happen, during the period which we 
should regard as being that of late childhood. The 
sale of a mere child as a slave is referred to in Cun. 

i PSBA, Dec 1896, pp. 260-268 and plates l -iv. See also ib , 
May 1901, p 188 ff and plates l li. . Pinches, Outline of A ssyi 
Oram , 1910, pp 48, 04 

* Ungnad, m Hammurabi's Oesetz , lit. 121 , Pinches, The OT 
in the Light of the Records of Assyr and Bab 8, 1908, p 185. 


Texts , vol. vm. pi. 22 (Ungnad’s No. 126), where 
a slave child is sold, along with its mothei, for 
18(’)£ shekels of silver (reign of (Jammuiabi). 
Other examples are Ungnad’s Nos 433 and 435, 
which refei to young gills boin m Kai- Dumas 
(Babylonia). The age is not stated, but was re- 
garded as being sufficiently indicated by the height 
— half an ell in the case of the second tablet The 
child was sold by her brother Kuru, hei mother 
Apparitu, and a woman named Lalutu, for various 
articles of clothing and some oil, the whole being 
valued at 9 shekels of silver. The name of the girl 
herself was LamassOa, ‘ my (good) genius,’ the 
meaning of which is in itself instructive, as showing 
the Babylonian attitude in the matter of child - 
slaveiy; for it is unlikely that a gill so named 
would be ill-treated by her ownei, who would 
naturally look upon her as a kmd of luck-hungei. 
Slavery was the lot of a (fiee-born) (laid who 
denied his foster-father ; but, in view of the Baby- 
lonian liking for children, it is doubtful whether a 
mere childish expression of anger containing the 
words of the denial would cause the foster-fathei 
to decido to get rid of las adopted son, except in 
veiy extieme cases, long-continued, or provolangly 
repeated 

Childhood, in the families of the highei classes, 
must have had all the pleasure and charm w hich we 
are accustomed to associate with it m our ow n land. 
Asliiubaiapal, who is identified with ‘ the great 
and noble Asnapper’ of Ezr 4 10 (AY), speaks of the 
palace of Sennacherib, wherein Esarhaddon, his 
father, was born, grew up, and ruled the kingdom 
of Assyria. It was in this palace that he himself 
‘received the wisdom of Nebo, the whole of the 
literatuie, as much as existed.’ Here, too, he 
learned ‘to shoot the bow, to ride a lioise, to 
harness a chanot.’ 

There is no indication as to the age when sons 
were initiated into any order of priesthood for 
which they may have been intended ; but, in view 
of the early matin ity of (lnldion in the East, this 
was piobaoly done at A\hat w r e should xegard as 
being an unreasonably low age Mamm-dik-b£li- 
ftlak, one of Ashurbampal’s captains, dedicated his 
son Nabft-nadl-napisti to the god N m-ip for the 
preservation of the king’s life ; but the age of the 
son in question is not stated. It is not by any 
means improbable, however, that he was a mere 
chil<l. In connexion with this, it is perhaps worthy 
of note that Ashuibanipal speaks of having ap- 
pointed his eldest brother to the kingdom of Kar- 
Dumas (Babylonia), Ins second biotherto the higli- 
priesthood of (Samas?), and Ins youngest biothei 
to the same office in the service of >Sin, the moon- 
god. If these tlnee appointments were made at 
the same time, i.e. when he came to the throne 
himself, the two pnestly membeis of the family 
had probably only just leaclied man’s estate ; and 
initiation into the low 7 er grades of the priesthood 
may have preceded induction into the lugh-piiest- 
liood itself by several yeais. 1 

In war, when the passions were let loose, the 
Ass.yuans, especially in early days, were no re- 
specters of persons. Even the innocence of childien 
did not appeal to them, and maidens and youths 
were deflowered oi put to death. In all probability 
the Babylonians were not so luthless, and it is 
probable that, with time, the Assynans also 
improved On the sculptures of the time of Sen- 
nacherib and later, childien aie sometimes shown, 
i The plaques representing king Ur-Nina (Louvre) as banket- 
bearer/ and also seated, show him in company with his eight 
sons, who, standing before him, fold their hands m token of 
respect. With the exception of the fiist, all have their heads 
shaven, and it Is possible that the hair of the eldest has some 
kind of tonsure The shaving of the head is regarded as the 
sign of priestly rank, and these plaques would seem to prove 
that n cic ohikfreri were initiated (see L6on Heuzey, m RAssyr. t 
1892, p. 14 ff and pi 1). The date of this is c. 4000 B.o. 
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and always in a sympathetic way. The Assyrian 
soldiei gently leading a captive child (Layard, 
Monuments, 1849-53, 1st ser., pi 67 A) ; the captive 
children with their mothers (2nd series, pi. 22) — 
m one case iidmg astride on her shoulders, and 
in the othei clinging to her skirts ; the mother 
nuising her child (pi. 33); the woman giving a 
child water fioni a skin bottle (pi. 35) ; the Elamite 
children following the harpers in the procession 
welcoming Ummanigas (pi. 49), and clapping their 
hands to the music — these and others all testify to 
the feelings of the Assyrians and Babylonians 
towards children in general. 1 

To all appearance, it sometimes happened that a 
mothei was obliged to quit her children to become 
a member of one of the religious institutions 
attached to a temple, and in that case she was 
forced to renounce all hope of ever being able 1 
efficiently to attend to them again. This, natur- 
ally, was often a cruel separation, and one can 
easily enter into the feelings of Ummu-t&bat, who, 
in the 6th year of Cambyses, appealed to the 
authonties of the temple of the sun at Sippar to 
be released fiom the obligation of entering the bit 
zikn until her three young sons were grown up. 
She brought with hex a gift, and hei request was 
duly gianted, seemingly on the condition that she 
should again give something to the temple when 
the time foi enteimg the order came. 

The word ‘ child’ ( mdr a , masc ) in the expression 
mdrUidu, ‘son of his god/ seems to indicate and 
express the idea of ‘a just man/ ‘ a son of Clod/ 
one who is a child of his Heavenly Father. Coi re- 
sponding expressions are mdr Sain, ‘ prince 5 (lit. 
‘King’s son ’), mdr rub?, ‘ child of a prince/ ‘young 
punce/ etc. A ‘ child of Babylon ’ {mdr Bdbili) 
stood for ‘a Babylonian/ in accordance with 
Semitic usage (cf. tho familiar b e nc YisuVel ‘chil- 
dren of ! sraeb — Isiaelites) In all these expressions, 
however, it is easy to see how faithful men were 
clashed as ‘ children of God/ m the same way as tho 
natives of a place weie regarded as tho ‘ clnldien 5 
of the countiy wheie they weie born and dwelt. 

LmcitA'iUKK.— This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

T G Pinches. 

CHILDREN (Celtic). — i In Celtic countries 
the bn th of children, whether they be boys oi 
girls, is geneially welcomed ; and large families 
aie not mfiequent The laige size of lush families 
is proveibial, and the typically Welsh parts of 
Wales, to a gi eater extent perhaps m South than 
in Nortli Wales, are ehaiactenzed by families that 
would rival in size even those of Ireland. Bieton 
families, too, are larger than those of any other 
part of Fiance. At the same time, it has to be 
admitted that there is an old Welsh pioverb, given 
by Dr. Davies of Mallwyd in a list of pioveibs 
appended to his Wehh-Latm Dictionary of 1632, 
which says J A Jo ami ei feibion bid wag et 
qoluddion * (‘He who has many sons must needs 
have Ins entrads empty’). The infoimation which 
is obtainable as to the treatment of children m 
Celtic countnes is, unfortunately, meagie and 
scattered, and there are many points upon which 
moie light would be welcome. The earliest class- 
ical lefeience to Celtic children is found m Aris- 
totle {Politics, vii. 17, p. 1336 d , 15-18), who says 
that it was the custom of some of the barbarians 
to dip their children at birth into the cold water 
of a stieam, while others, such as the Celts, put 

1 Rome of these reliefs are now to be seen in the British 
Museum (Nineveh (lallery and Assyrian Saloon) The follow- 
ing representations of thildren on Assyrian rehefs of the time 
of ASSur-bam-fipli m the Louvre may also be notod (1) A man 
holding a water-skin apparently introducing a child to a seated 
man and woman — the child places his ri^lit hand on his head 
(in salutation?) (2) A woman giving a child water from a skin, 
whilst a man behind apparently protests (3) An Elamite child, 
quite naked, as prisoner (4) A woman bending down as if to 
kiss a child, who holds up his hands to clasp her chin or face. 
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on them only a Blight covering. Cicsai also (de 
Bell . Gall. vi. 18) tells us that the Gauls would not 
allow' their sons to come into their piesenee openly, 
until they bad arrived at the ago of military ser- 
vice ; and that they thought it a shameful tiling 
for a son, during the years of boyhood, to be 
piesent before his father’s eyes in public. This 
statement has possibly some connexion with the 
practice of ‘ fosterage * (see below), the origins of 
which may perhaps be associated with one of the 
earlier stages in the development of Celtic matri- 
mony. It is not improbable that there were among 
the Celts other customs and ceremonies of simihu 
origin, of winch we have an echo (see Biktji 
[Celtic]) in the curious statement made by the 
Empei or Julian (Ep 16, p 383D-384 A, and Orat . 
ii.), that the river Rlime would drown any adulterine 
xihild that might be placed m a shield upon it, but 
would restore to its mother a child wlioso bnth 
was lawful. Noi is it unlikely that the naming 
of a Celtic child was accompanied by some lustra- 
tion (see Baptism [Ethnic] in vol n p. 371 f.). 

2 The stories winch occur in Celtic legend and 
folkloro as to the cairying away of children soon 
after birth suggest that the fear of this occurrence 
(with or without the substitution of a changeling 
[(/!?]) was one of the pre-occupations of the paients 
and guaidians of Celtic children, and that certain 
ceremonies may have been practised for tho child’s 
protection (cf the story of tho loss of Piyden in 
the Mabmugi of Pwyll ; and of Mabon, son of 
Modron, in the story of Kulhwch and Olwen ). 
References to changelings frequently occur in 
Celtic fairy-taleb, as may be seen from Rhys’s 
Celtic Folk lore , Welsh and Manx The piactice 
of carrying fire around the mother and child m 
the direction of the sun’s coui so (see Baptism 
[Ethnic]) would seem to have been instituted as a 
protection against spirits, fairies, and the like. 

3. The geneial collective term foi ‘children’ is 
in Irish c land (whence the English ‘ clan ’) and m 
Welsh plant , which are cognate with Skr. kula , 

‘ race/ ‘ lineage/ O. Ch. Slav, eel gad 1 , ‘ family / and 
it may be noted that in mediaeval Welsh the word 
plant was used as a singulai in the sense of ‘ oil- 
spring.’ It is noticeable, too, that in Welsh the 
teim mab may mean either ‘ a boy’ 01 ‘ a son/ and 
the lush cognate word mac has also this double 
sense, in accordance with a usage of speech which 
probably goes back to a remote stage in the evolu- 
tion of the Celtic family. 

4. That the ancient Celts were not mentally 
muiflerent to child life and child growth is in 
some degree suggested by the existence of Celtic 
stones refeirmg to childhood, as, for instance, 
those stories in the Mabinogwn which refer to the 
preternatuial development and giowth of certain 
fabulous clnldien, such as Own Wallt Euryn, 
Dylan, and Llew Llawgylles An interest in 
clnldien is reflected also m certain of the Welsh 
proverbs, such as ‘ Gwag ty heb fab y (‘Empty is 
a house without a boy’), ‘ Chicaieuxd nutb noeth , 
ni chwery mab newynog ’ (‘An unclad boy will 
play, a hungry boy will not play’), ‘ Da yw cof 
mab ’ (‘Excellent is a boy’s memory’). The con- 
trast between a mother’s care foi her child and 
that of a stepmother is implied 111 the Welsh 
pioverb . ‘ Ni charo ei f am, cared ei l y Jam ’ (‘ Let 
111111 that loves not his mothei love lus step- 
mothei ’), and 111 such stones as that given 111 
the Mabuiogion of tho concealment of the child 
Kulhwch by his father from lus second wife. At 
the same time, the Welsh pioveibs recognize that 
relatives othei than the mother may caio for a 
child; as, foi example, the pioverb: ‘ Eilfam 
modryb dda ’ (‘A good aunt is a second mother ’). 

5. One of the most remarkable features con- 
nected with the treatment of children among the 
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Celts, both Goidelic and Brythomc, is the plaeo 
taken in then nurture by tlie system of ‘ foster- 
age 5 (Ir. and Scot Gaelic, allrum ; Welsh, maeth) 
In Wales, in historic times, the lefeiences 
to this practice are not as numerous as in the 
case of Scotland and Ii eland, but they are cleai 
enough to place the existence of the practice in 
certain ranas, at any rate, beyond all doubt. It 
is significant that, both m lush and in Welsh, 
the usual term for a fuend (h comalta ; Welsh, 
cyfaill) is a compound woid derived from the roots 
com - and at - (Lat alo) t meaning 4 one brought up 
with anothei,' m other woids, ‘ a fostei-Liothei * 

It is not impossible that there was occasionally some truth 
in the statement of Giraldus Cambrcnsis ( Topog Hibem , dist 
Hi. cap xxm ) that the Irish m his day were fonder of their 
foster-brethren than of their ow n brethren (‘ Vae autem fratnbus 
in populo barbaro 1 Vae et co^natis 1 Vi\oa enim ad mortem 
persequuntur mortuos et fab alns] Interemptos ulciSLuntur y 
Solum vero alumms et collartancis, si quid habent vel amons 
vel fldei, illud habent') Giraldus also cuticizes this system of 
fosterage in its effects upon Welsh social life, owing to the 
tendency of an ambitious foster-father to advance without 
scruple the cause of that prince who happened to be his own 
foster-son ( Descnptio Kambnce , lib, n cc iv ix : ‘Acoessit 
et aliud mcommoauin grave, quod pnncipes Alios suos generosis 
de terra sua viris diversis diversos alcndos tradunt’ quorum 
quilibet alumnum suura post patns obitum extollere, alusque 
praeferre, toto conamine mtitur et muLliinatur Unde et 

inter fratres collactaneos quam naturales longe veriores mvenios 
amicitias ’) 

6 Status of children — (a) The ancient Laws, 
both of Wales and of Ireland, contain references 
to the status of children m the Celtic tubal com- 
munities. The unborn child was protected m 
Wales from delibeiate harm (see Welsh Medieval 
Law , ed. by Wade-Evans, p 272) 

4 The legal woith of the foetus of a woman * the first is, blood 
before formation, if it perish through cruelty, of the value of 
forty-eight (pence) The second is, before life ( eneit ) enters 
into it, if it perish through cruelty, the third of its qalanas 
(* 4 blood-fee ”) is to be paid for it The third is, after that life 
has entered into it, if ft perish through cruelty, then the whole 
of the yalanas is to be paid for it ' (cf Senchus Mdr, i 181) 

Again, the Welsh Laws contemplate the occur- 
rence of cases of uncertain fatlieihood, and pio- 
vision is contained m them foi the affiliation of 
a son to a father, with a view to his inclusion 
in a ‘kindred, 5 as in Welsh Med . Law , p 272 : 

‘Three ways whereby a son is to be affiliated to a father, 
ono is, when a woman of thu ket and bush (? e an unchaste 
woman), being with child, shall be at her full time, let her 
priest visit her, and let her swear bv him — 41 May I he delivered 
of a snake by this piegnancy, if a father has begotten it on a 
mother other than the mail to whom I affiliate it,” and naming 
him, and so she affiliates lawfully The second is, a chief of 
kindred, with the hands of seven of the kindred with him, is to 
affiliate him The third is, if there be no chief of kindred, thu 
oaths of fifty men of the kindred affiliate him, and the son 
himself first swears, because the mother’s oath is not legal except 
in the above affiliation ’ 

It will thus bo seen that the essential natme of 
the ceremony in each of these cases is the mcoi- 
po ration of the male child in question into a tubal 
gioup of kinsmen. The Welsh Laws also piovide 
for the converse process of disowning a child by a 
‘kindred 5 (op at p 273)* 

‘Three ways wheiuby a son is disowned by a kindred the 
man whose son he is saul to be takes the son and places him 
between himself and the altar, and places his left hand on the 
head of the son and the ri«ht hand on the altar and the relics 
and let him swear that he has not begotten him, and that there 
is no drop of his blood in him The second is, if the father 
is not alive, the chief of kindred is to deny him, and with him 
the hands of seven of the kindred The third ih, if he has no 
chief of kindred, the oaths of fifty men of the kindred den> him, 
and the eldest son of the man to whom the son was affined is to 
s\\ car first * 

(b) The Welsh Laws (op. cit p 233) provide 
that no one is to receive a son as surety without 
consent of his father whilst the boy is under the 
father’s authority. On the other hand ( np . cit. 
p 234), it is said . 

4 If a surety of a person dies, and there remains a son to him, 
the son is to stand m place of the father in his suretyship ’ 

The Welsh Laws also contain a provision that, 
in the case of the separation of husband and wife, 
two thirds of the cluLdien have to go to the hus- 
band. Of a family of thiee cluldien it is ex- 


piessly stated that it is the middle child that 
should go to the mother. 

(c) From the age of baptism up to seven (Ancient 
Laws of Wales , liolls Series, i. 201) the boy *8 
father is to swear and pay foi lnm, 

4 except the payment of a ditwjf or camlwrw (“fine”) for 
hun to the King , because the King is not to have any dirwy 
or camlwt w for an error, nor for the act of an idiot, and he is 
not endowed with reason * he must indemnify the sufferer for 
his property * (op cit. p 203) 

At the age of seven he himself is to swear foi 
his acts, and his father is to pay, ‘ for then be 
shall come under the hand of nis confessor, and 
shall take duties upon himself. 5 

(d) The Welsh Laws further provide that, until 
a boy is f oui teen years of age, 

‘ he is to he at his father's platter, and his father shall lord over 
him ; and he is to receive no punishment but that of his father , 
and he is not to possess one penny of his piopeity during that 
1 time, only in common with his father ’ At the end of the four- 
teen years, 1 the father is to bring his son to the lord and commend 
him to his charge , and then the youth is to become his man, 
and be on the privilege of Ins lord — thenceforward his father is 
not to correct him any more than a stranger , and, if he should 
correct him, upon complaint made by his son against him, he 
is subject to airwy (“a fine”), and is to do him right for the 
sarhad (“ insult ”) T 

The ceremony of the acceptance of a boy by his 
lord consisted in the cutting of the boy’s hair, and 
the presentation to him, by the lord, of a gift 
called cyfarws. 

(e) In the case of a daughter, the conditions were 
analogous, except that she was to be at hei father’s 
plattei only until twelve. At the ago of twelve she 
might be given to a husband. The Laws also say : 

1 From that time forw ard, if Bhe have not a husband, she is to 
possess her own property, and is not to remain at her father's 
platter, unless he shall will it * 

Tlie age for child-bearing, according to the Laws, 
is from fourteen to forty. 

7 Fosterage. — (a) The above provisions seem 
to imply that the child is to live at home and in 
the society of its parents. It would thus appear 
that the practice of fosterage must have been 
greatly restricted in Wales after the 10th cent , 
and it may well be that it had come to be limited 
to certain princely and noble families. The state 
of society descubed in the Mabmogion appeals to 
be characterized by fosteiage, as m the case of 
Prydcri (in the story of Pwyll , Prince of I ) // fed), 
and in that of Kulhwch (in the story of Kulhwch 
and Olwen ), but in both of these cases, as in that 
of Gwern, son of Matholwch (in the story of 
Branwen , daughter of Llyr ), the families con- 
cerned are of tlie highest rank in their respective 
communities. It would be inteiesting to know 
how far the system of fosterage pre vailed in Corn- 
wall and Brittany ; but, owing to the scantiness 
of early Breton and Cornish literature, it is diffi- 
cult to obtain precise data on the subject. The 
Welsh word alltraw (used, according to Davies 
in his Welsh-Latm Dictionary of 1632, for a ‘god- 
father’) comes from the Celtic root al- (cognate 
with Lat. alo) y and doubtless meant originally ‘ a 
foster-father. 5 In the Cornish Glossary (c. 1000 
A D.) we have the equivalent form altrou given as 
a gloss on the Lat. vitncus (‘a stepfather’) In 
Breton the corresponding form is aotrou, which 
now means ‘ a loid, though the corresponding medi- 
aeval fern, form eltroguen meant ‘a stepmother. 5 
Tlie probability, therefore, is that in Cornwall and 
Brittany the system of fosterage had once prevailed, 
but had sunk into desuetude by mediaeval times. 

(b) When we turn to the Celtic coun trios of 
Goidelic speech, we find that, even in mediaeval 
times, in both Celtic Scotland and Celtic Ireland the 
system of fosterage had a firm hold upon the com- 
munities where it prevailed. Aceoiding to O’Curry 
(Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish , 1873, 
n 375), the Irish law of fosterage was adopted by 
the Anglo-Normans, and continued to prevail m 
some of its features even as late as the 16th and 
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17th centuries. Ute Highland system was essenti- 
ally the same as that of li eland, and Skene (Celt. 
Scot. 2 in. 321 f ) quotes written conti acts of fosterage 
made in 1510, 1580, 1612, and 1665 Possibly we 
have, even in Wales, an echo of an earliei state of 
things m a book called Geimncu Doethmcb (‘ Gems 
of Wisdom ’), written and published by a Oai- 
niarthenshire minister called Kliys Pryddeich in 
1714, who inveighs, among other things, against 
giving children to others to nuise. The lush 
system is desenbed at length m the Brehon Laws 
( Senchu s M6r , Rolls ISeiies, vol. li.) under the 
heading Cdm larraith (‘The Law of Fosterage’). 
According to this treatise, fosterage was of two 
kinds — (1) fosterage for affection, when no re- 
muneration was taken for the up-bringing of the 
child ; and (2) fosteiage for payment, the terms 
being regulated by the rank or the child’s father. 

The most ancient scale of prices for fosterage in Ireland was 
as follows 6 sects for the son of an Og aire or of a Ho aire 
chief, 10 sects for the son of an Aire-desa or of an Aae tmsi 
chief, and 80 aedts for the son of a king A sed is explained (op 
cit. ill 408) as follows ‘ A common, easily divisible sed means 
two live chattels or dead c hatteJs, or one dead chattel, the value 
of which is not lesseneel by its beinif divided A common 
chattel not easily divisible means one live chattel, or one dead 
chattel, the value of which would be lessened by its being 
divided ' In op cit iv 29 we are told * The best among sods 
— a milch cow * In the commentary to the Senchu* M6r the 
scale is modified, the price of fosterage being the same (viz 
three cows) for all ranks up to that of the Bo-ane chief, while 
the remainder of the scale Is as follows for an Aire desa chief, 

4 cows , for an Aire-echta chief, ft cows , for an Aire drd chief, 

9 cows; for an Aire-forgaill chief, 12 cows, while for a king 
the price was 18 cows For poets the price of fosterage varied 
according to the grade of the father, there being seven giades 
of poets 

(c) The Senchus M6r lays down vanous u*gula- 
tions as to the clothing, food, and getieial treat- 
ment of foster-children In op. ext. li 161 we 
read; ‘The nursing clothes — that is, the clothes 
that are given to keep them clean, i.e a black 
coverlet and a black tunic, which are given to the 
nurse when the son is given to be fosteied, i e the 
coverlet without being thieadbare, and the tunic 
without being broken.’ The clothing which the 
foster-child was to weai was (acconling to the 
Senchus M6r) legulated according to his father ’s 
rank. The son of the King of Erin was to have 
satin clothing, and his clothes were to be of a 
scarlet colour ; he was to have Bilver in his scabbard, 
and a golden biooch with a crystal mseited in it 
The son of a chieftain was to have only a tin 
scabbatd, and the brooch of the son of a tern tonal 
king was to bo only of silver. The commentary 
says (op. cit n. 147) 

‘ In worn clothes and new ones he is to have two coverlets, 
so that his person may not he seen , these should be washed | 
every day Buoiessively — one to be used while the other is being 
washed Blay -coloured and yellow and black and white clothes 
are to be worn by the sons of inferior grades , red and green 
and brown clothes by the bohs of chieftains, purple and blue 
clothes bj the sons of kings ’ (see also Skene, Celt Scot in 190) 

(d) The natuie of the child’s food is desenbed in 
the same treatise as follows 

‘ What are their victuals? Porridge (Ir hte or leite) is given 
to them all, but the flavouring whit h goes into it is difh lent, 
i e salt butter for the sons of the inferioi grades, fresh butter 
for the sons of chieft&ins, honov for the sons of kings The food 
of them all is alike, until the end of a v ear or three jears, viz 
salt butter, and aftorwai ds fresh buttei , i e for the sons of 
chieftains, and honej for the sons of kings Porridge made of 
oatmeal and buttermilk or water is given to the sons of the/^int- 
rades, and a bare sufficiency of it meiely, and salt butter for 
avourmg Porridge made on new milk is given to the sons 
of chieftain grades, and fresh butter for flavouring, and a 
full sufficiency of it is given them, and barley meal upon it 
(i.e is put on new milk to make it) Porridge on new milk is 
given to the sons of kings, and wheaten meal upon it, and honey 
Tor flavouring * 

(e) The Brehon Laws, both under the head of 
Fosterage and elsewhere, show fan consideration 
for children. In the Law of Dish ess (op cit pp 
123, 125), provision is made, undei the tribal system, 
for ensuring the eaie 

‘of a son after a death, of a son from a mad woman, from a 
diseased woman from a deaf woman, from a lepress, from a 


near-sighted woman, from an emaciated woman, from a lame- 
handed woman, and from a lunatic ’ 

The reason given in the commentary to the 
Senchus Mot why a child was to be taken from 
the care of a lame-banded woman was that she 
was unable to pioteet it fiom the tire In op cit. 
i. 137, piovision is made foi ensuring that children 
shall not fail to receive due maintenance 
1. The Brehon Laws also provide (op at i 107) that a notice 
might be issued under a penalty, prohibiting persons from fee d 
ing a refractory son or daughter 
2 In another passage (op cit l 175), a person was liable to a 
penalty, if, when he earned a child on his ha< k into a house, the 
child was hurt The commentary to the Senchus Mur (li 179) 
points out that tho danger arose from the construction of the 
house, or from projecting spikes or spears 
8 When the child came to the age of seven, his foster-father 
had to supply him with a horse (op cit n 155), and it is ex- 
plicitly provided that the sons of kings were to have horses at 
the time of races. 

4 If the sons of kings were struck or libelled, they were to 
bo paid dne (fine) for the striking or the libelling , but the sons 
of the Ume-g rades or of the chu f tain grades might be struck 
or libelled freely, provided that no blemish or nickname was 
given them, or a wound inflicted on the body, a wound was 
any in< lsion that caused bleeding or a cut (op cit n 167) In 
op cit u 159 it is said that no nickname could be given with 
impunity 

r > It was customary for a riding horse to he given to the 
foster-father along with the eon of a king or a chieftain 

(/) lush law deals with vanous legal cases which 
arose out of the piactice of fosteiage, such as the 
situation arising fiom a piemature tei ruination, for 
various causes, of the penod of fosteiage. 

((f) The nonnal cessation of fosteiage came about 
in li eland at the age of seventeen for a boy, and 
fourteen for a gnl ; this being legarded as the 
marriageable age, for which the technical name 
was 4 the age of selection ’ Irish law' also deals 
minutely with the liability of foster-fathers for the 
wiongs committed by their foster-chiidien, and 
also with the duties, both during fosterage and 
after it, of foster-chiidien to their foster-parents. 
When a foster-father parted with a child, he pre- 
sented it with a parting gift, and Ins own claim foi 
maintenance in old age (a claim which could be 
exercised only if his own childien had died) 
depended on the value of tins grit. 

(h) The Irish system of fosterage was doubtless 
closely connected with the lush tubal relationship 
of the qeil-Jine tribe The dnect form of this re- 
lationship was that of the father, son, grandson, 
gieat-giandson, and grandsons to the fifth genera- 
tion, and in what was named the reverse line, % e 
the brothei of tho father and his sons to the fifth 
generation. It was apparently the relations within 
these degrees who received a child m fosterage. 

(i) Tn the case of a girl, a father was obliged to 
nut his daughter to fosterage, to pay the price of 

| her fosterage to her foster-father until she was of 
age to mairy, and then to find for her a husband 
of equal family A mother, whose husband was 
dead, was undei a sinnlai obligation to foster her 
son 

8 According to anothei legal treatise, the Corns 
Bescna (op. cit in 39), firstlings, including first- 
born children, were duo to the Church, and one 
important aspect of fosterage came to bo the 
ecclesiastical. 

9 Glimpses of child life are rare in Celtic liter a- 
tuie until modern times, but there is in a poem by 
tho Welsh bard Lewys Glyn Cotln (1450-1486) a 
singularly beautiful and pathetic picture of that 
life The poem in question is an elegy by tho 
poet upon the death of his young child, and gives 
a faithful and vivid descuption ot the child’s play 
and varying moods Among the playthings are 
mentioned a toy bow and a toy swoid Such a 
poem as this, though raie, is thoioughly in keeping 
with the fondness of the Welsh muse for dwelling 
on the vaiymg fortunes of human existence, with 
its central themes of life and death. 

io. In then attitude towards childien the m- 
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habitants of Celtic countries are, in the main, by 
nature inclined to be lenient and sympathetic ; 
and, vherevei there is any tendency to iesort 
habitually to coryoial punishment, it may, as a 
lule, be safely assigned to some external influence. 
In some instances, too, in those religious families 
where the pai ental mind is pro-occupied with the 
idea of sin, and the risks which the child of undis- 
ciplined chaiacter may lun of committing heinous 
sins or crimes in adult life, the training of the 
Celtic child has sometimes acquired a tone of 
marked gravity and austerity. In Wales, for 
example, as well as in otliei countries that have 
been subjected to sinnlai religious influences, the 
deep sense of human erior and sin, which char- 
acterized the Methodist revival, and the use of the 
Book of Provoibs as a manual of training, have 
left an indelible impress on the moral up-bringing 
of many Welsh children to-day, and the atmo- 
sphere m which Welsh childien of respectable 
parentage are brought up is one which is often 
more conducive to thoughtfulness and seiiousness 
than to gaiety. Nor is this atmosphere of strict- 
ness, in which emphasis is laid on the graver 
aspects of life, confined to the Calvmistic Methodist 
body, whose services in the elevation of the moral 
tone of Welsh life are indisputable, but it may be 
said to be charactci istic of the more Puritan spnits 
of all the denominations of Wales, the Chinch of 
England included It is the growth m Wales 
(more especially in the North) of this tendency 
to train children in habits of earnestness, and to 
the firm suppression of undue gaiety ami fnvolity, 
that has made the Celt of Wales in some ways 
more like the Piesbytenan Celt of Scotland than 
the typical Celt of Ireland, though racially it is 
not impossible that the Welshman and the Irish- 
man aie more akin. Occasionally there are signs 
of revolt m Wales against the nioie austeie ideals 
to Avluch reference lias been made, but it is in- 
teresting to note that it is the gravel tiadition, 
whose natural guardians are now moie detei mined 
than ever to maintain it, that generally prevails. 
The Calvinistic Methodist tradition in question, 
in its hostility to dancing, the violin, cards, 
billiards, the drama, novels, sports, hunting, 
racing, and to all forms of unproductive mus- 
cular exertion, has produced strong characters, 
and many of the leaders of Wales to-day owe 
much of their success to the tenacity anu eon- 
centiation of purpose fostered m them as children 
by this spirit. 

Literature — J Rhys, Celtic Folk-lore , Welsh and Manx 
Oxford, Univ Press.lOOl) , Rhys and Jones, The Welsh People 
London, 1900), Ancient Laws and Institutes of Wales, ed. 
Aneunn Owen (Rolls Senes, London, 1841), Wade-Evans, 
Welsh Medieval Law (Oxford, Univ Press, 1909), The Ancient 
Laws of Ireland (Rolls Series, London, 1809-1873) , W F. 
Skene, Celtic Scotland 3 (Edinburgh, 1890) 

E. Anwyl. 

CHILDREN (Egyptian) — i. Documentary in- 
formation. — The souices from which we can, di- 
rectly or indnectly, deuve an idea of children and 
childhood in Egypt are as vaiiod as they aie 
numerous. We may mention (1) painted or 
sculptured scenes representing births (of gods or 
loyal princes), dress, games, everyday life (of 
princes and princesses, or of the childien of the 
common people), the children’s part in the ceie- 
momes of worship and disposal of the dead 
(whether as mere onlookers or as active nailici- 
pants), and, lastly, episodes in which the children 
of foieign races^tnhutary or captive, play a part ; 
(2) statues of single children, of childien in family 
groups, or of princes with their tutors ; (3) play- 
things, and the remains of the materials used in 
education ; (4) tombs of children, with the relics 
of funerary furniture, and even mummies (piinces 
and childien of influential priestly families) ; (5) 


the papyri relating to moials, Education, magic, 
and medicine, in the chapteis on childhood ; (6) 
the evidence of ancient authuis ; (7) the allusions 
to, and lnfoimation on, childhood m Egyptian 
hteiature, especially in the pojmlai tales (see Mas - 
pero, Contes populaires de V Egypt e ancienne 4 y 
1908 ) ; and ( 8 ) a great number of sporadic details 
in the corpus of religious and historical texts (e g. 
biographical msciiptions). 

Although these difleicnt classes of evidence 
comment on and explain each other, the total 
synthetic idea that they yield is not so complete 
as one might desne. In a general way, we know 
—and with quite a luxunant amount of details 
(more, probably, than we have for any other an- 
cient civilization) — all that concerns the material 
aspect of childhood. We can get a piecise idea of 
the dress of children, their amulets and talismans, 
their amusements, their playthings, and then food ; 
we know to a ceitam extent then occupations, 
their work (especially for the lower classes), their 
in st lessons, then illnesses, as well as seveial of 
the dictums and pioveibs relating to childien, 
various children’s songs, and a great part of the 
popular bu pci stations As regards instruction pro- 
pel ly so called, wo know the mactacal results, or 
wo have specimens of the subjects taught, but 
we have only a very meagre knowledge of the 
methods of education. Their moral education is 
better known, thanks to tho papyri, and the in- 
scriptions furnish us with the means of forming an 
idea of tho sentiments of the Egyptian towards his 
children— his tender love for them, Ins desire to 
see them happy, and his opinion of their lmpoit- 
ance in social life. It is necessary, nevertheless, 
in pui suing this study, to exeicise much patience, 
and to search sometimes through very long texts, 
in order to find one line or even a single woid that 
sheds a lightning flash on the subject. Finally, 
wo are piactieally devoid of information on the 
important topic oi family life, considered from the 
point of view of its successive phases : anmver- 
sanes, children’s feasts, periods of the child’s life, 
and what ethnography calls the ‘transition rites/ 
All we know in tins connexion are the customs 
i elating to birth, name-giving, and tho period of 
early childhood We may hope, however, to have 
the necessary mfoi matron some day. Though it 
does not look as if new representations would be 
found in temples or tombs, it would suffice if a 
papyrus were discovered devoted to the subject. 
This hypothesis is certainly tenable when w e recall 
that the text published by Eiman ( Zaubersvrucht 
fur Mutter nnd Kxnd y 1901) suddenly added a 
whole chanter to our knowledge of Egyptian child- 
hood — a chapter of which we had previously not 
the slightest idea. On the whole, then, and not- 
withstanding these leservataons, Egypt can at 
present yield a valuable contribution to our in- 
formation on the position of childien in antiquity 
and then place in society. 

2. First days. — The fecundity of Egyptian 
women was proveibial m the classical world It 
had even given use to exaggerations (cf. Wilkin- 
son, Manners and Customs y 1878, l. 320, quoting 
Aulus Gelhus, x. 2, Pliny, and Stiabo, who follows 
Columella), or even to ridiculous stories, like the 
one composed (or adapted) by Trogus, then repro- 
duced by Pliny (vii. 3), which attributed to the 
mothers of this lace the incredible power of bring- 
ing seven children into the woild at one birth. 
Children, says Maspero (Iftst., 1894, i. 263), 
swanned m the houses of every class of society, 
and most of all in the houses of the great, owing 
to polygamy and the possession of slaves. The 
number of the sons and daughters of a great lord 
or a Pharaoh could reach a figure absolutely 
extiaordinary in our eyes. 
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It ought to be observed, however, that, especially in the case 
of the sons of kings, many of them might be adopted sons, or a 
number of high dignitaries might receive the title of honour 
* king’s son ’ (' Sutvn Sa ). Thus it is certain that a number of 
the so-called ‘children* of Ramses u — he had more than a 
hundred and fifty known to us— must be included In one or the 
other of these categories. 

Apart from what has already been said (sec Birth 
[Egyptian]) about pregnancy and the means of 
determining the sex of the child to be bom (of. 
art. Divination), the first notions i elating to 
childhood are connected with the rite that con- 
stitutes the child a personal being, viz. confeirmg 
a name on him, 01 rather seveial names — the great 
name, the little name, the secret name known 
only to the mother, etc. This subject is connected 
with a general theory which will be explained 
elsewhere (see ait. Names [Egyptian]) Suffice it 
to say here that a child was given these names 
with most circumstantial detail, on a specified 
day, the name-d ay (cf. Budge, A Guide to the Col- 
lections of the Brit. Mus 1908, p. 78; Erman, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, Eng tr. p. 158). This day 
was passed in feasting and rejoicing, and was 
probably chosen on the giound of indications of 
a religious or horoscopic order. As to the rest of 
the rites and ceiemonies of the first days, com- 
pared with the litual of uncivilized peoples, the 
ritual of Egypt relating to the newly- dm n (at 
least as far as we know) appears somew hat scanty 
Th ci e is no trace of the visit of friends to the 
mother, the acknowledgment by the father, or the 
admission by the mcmbei s of the community, in 
the texts or scenes of Egyptian civilization that 
have come down to us. Theio are a few very 
obscure allusions to be met with, referring to 
magic spells against the dangeis that lie in wait for 
the entiance of the child into the world of living 
beings, and the first few hours after its arrival. 

This poverty of ntual, coupled with the lack of 
rites and spells relating to the hath (the absence 
of tabu of the megnant woman, absence of any 
rite regarding tne umbilical cord, etc ), may at 
first seem a characteristic worth noting for the pio- 
blern of the oiigms of the lace, as it would seem to 
prove that, hoAvever far back we go m the history 
of Egypt, we are still fai fioni discovering traces 
of a social state resembling that which we suppose 
to have prevailed among the common ancestiyof 
primitive societies. Wo must notice, how'ever, 
that these lacunoc are being giadually filled up 
by the papyri, and a hasty conclusion at the pre- 
sent time Avould he very pi creature. Thus we 
know fiom a magic document (Erman, Zaubei- 
spruche, p. 222) that there w r as a charm whose 
recitation aided delivery. There may then have 
been other rites of this kind, still unknoAvn to us, 
and resembling those of the modem uncivilized 
tribes of Africa. Similarly, certain fixed rules for 
the use of names (cf. Names [Egyptian], and G. 
Foucait, ‘Stales piotothebames,’ m Sphinx , 1910, 
p. 215 ff) lead ua to suspect that certain souls of 
ancestois could be thought of as re-incarnated in the 
bodies of children. The presence of t a tilings and 
scars on the mummies also implies specific rites and 
seasons for then material execution ; but here 
again the necessary texts are silent. We infer 
also from the texts, but with no assurance, the 
assigning of a genius, or protective spirit, to a 
new-boin infant. Often it is simply a passing 
remark in a popular tale that enables us to fix a 
detail or con him a custom ; that, e.g ., the mother 
had to undcigo a punfication of fourteen days 
after delivery— but we get no more details (cf. 
Maspero, Contes populaires 4 , p. 39). Wilkinson 
speaks of thanksgivings offered to the temple 
tlirough the medium of the priests on the occa- 
sion of a bn th (m. 422), but does not give suffi- 
ciently precise references. Finally, we guess, 


rather than are able to state, how the first days 
after birth and before the name-giving Avere spent 
in determining and putting in order the new- 
born child’s horoscope Besides the piedictions 
made by Fate (Meskhomt) oi by the ‘Seven 
Hatliois,’ oi goddesses, at the moment of birth, 
and besides the * length of life ’ him nbed by Thoth 
on the mothci’s brick bed, ceitain tieatises fixed 
the future fortune of the child and its piobable 
dangers, according to the day on which it was 
born, or according to the calculation of ‘ influ- 
ences.’ In the former categoiy, the Bapynts of 
lucky and unlucky days (cf. CALENDAR [Egyptian], 
VII. 2) is a good example. It gives a complete 
series of dates with the fate of a child bom on 
them : he will die of infection on his birthday 
(14 Paoplu), by accident (17 Paophi), or simply of 
old age (19 Paophi), or he will be devouied some 
day by a crocodile (23 Paophi), or stung by a 
serpent (27 Paophi), or he will reach ‘the end of 
his life surrounded by the honours of his city* 
(29 Paophi). These examples, taken from one 
month only, are repeated Avitli similar predictions 
for the otner months, Avith a dcploiable senes of 
horoscopes of Avounds, blindness, and other coming 
misfortunes Aveiglnng against the one single chance 
of ‘dying the oldest of all Ins family* (12 Tybi). 
We may place m the same older of ideas the belief 
that the first cry of an infant indicated its future 
lot (Ebers Papyrus, 97, 13) ; that if it cried ny it 
would certainly live, but if it cued mbd it would 
be suie to die soon. We cannot tell how far these 
presages A\ero accepted or rejected by all Egyp- 
tians, but it is a priori a mistake to discard them 
as only a part of popular superstition ; for there 
Avas no actually popular literature in ancient 
Egypt, and all writings, belonging in their nature 
to the domain of all classes of society, included 
also the highest classes. 

3. Infancy. — Infancy seems to have meant a 
period usually fixed at four years (cf. the inscrip- 
tion on the statue of Bakhm-khonsu in Munich), 
but theie is no indication (hat there was a period 
of fixed length from a social or religious point 
of vieAv. The infant is a nazasu (c t. Devena, 

* CEuvres, * Biblwthtquc Egyptol 1893 0., 1. 285), 
and the usual expiession used of a child, ‘a cubit 
long,* in inscriptions means this period of life, just 
as it is also applied to a new-born infant (e.g. the 
inscriptions 01 Tefabi and Klnti IT. at Syut ; cf. 
Breasted, A ncient Rereads, Chicago, 1906, 1 395) 
The events and circumstances of this happy age 
aie naturally veiy trivial. Objects in museums, 
texts, and scenes, hoAiever, lestoro them as com- 
pletely as avo could Avisb. The first give us the 
material of the first toys of very young childien 
(cf. § 5 below) ; and the others describe or sIioav us 
then muring and their illnesses, and Iioav t hey 
passed the time. Suckling continued for three 
years (cf the ‘moral’ papyius of Bulaq), and the 
fact may be noted and compared with the similar 
custom among numeious modern African societies. 
The scenes on Theban tombs sIioav that sa\ addling 
was unknoAA 11 (cf Pierret, Diet. arcMol. , 1875, p 207). 
The mother took her child everyAvhere w ith hei, 
and discharged her duties or attended ceremonies, 
carrying it on her side or, moio usually, on her 
back. Bands of cloth Avere bound round the l>ody 
of both mother and child. A certain scene (cf. 
Wilkinson, 11 334) shows Theban women with 

their babies following a funeial procession. In 
another place (an unpublished scene on the tomb 
of Monna in Thebes, copied by the present Avriter 
in 1907), a peasant woman is seen gatheiing the 
fruit of a tiee Avlnle hei mischievous baby is teas- 
ing lu*i ami puli mg hei hair. There is no sign 
of any diess at all toi the little creatures, hut aag 
can easily see that their hair was carefully dressed 
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even at this early age ; and the texts and statues, 
as well as the figures on tombstones, picture thorn ] 
as already (and very probably from birth) provided 
with amulets and talismans. These usually con- 
sist of necklaces, biacelets, and lings of glass or 
enamelled paste, little leather thongs (probably 
with magic writing sewn inside), and, most of 
all, little protective figures, chiefly images of the 
hippopotamus-goddess Thuens, the special pro- 
tector of children. Piotection was equally guaran- 
teed by ‘a cord with seven knots, and seven stone 
rings, and seven gold rings on seven flaxen threads 
knotted seven times’ (Ennan, Zauberspruche , pp. 
41, 52, 30) ; or by ‘a small puise containing the 
bones of a mouse ’ (ib ). 

The questions of good suckling and protection 
against children’s diseases were of lively interest 
to the Egyptians. The Ebers medical papyrus 
(93, 17 ; 94-9) gives the method of diagnosing the 
quality of the mother’s milk Constipation was 
cured by ingenious remedies, such as the appli- 
cation of a poultice ‘ made of a piece of an old 
papyrus register, soaked in oil and placed round 
the body ’ (Ebers Papyrus, 48, 22 ; 49, 15) Medi- 
cine had even discovered the wonderful secret, 
now forgotten, of * how to keep a child from con- 
tinually crying,’ and Egyptologists suspect that 
this truly marvellous remedy was an infusion of 
poppies (Ebers Papyrus, 93, 3 ; Erman, Life , p 
362, rightly remarks that this remedy is still 
employed m modern Upper Egypt). Internal 
complaints and diseases of the eyes, etc., were 
not forgotten (they will be treated along with 
adult complaints in art Disease [Kgyp.] ; we may 
notice hero the care taken in regard to doses of 
medicine, according to the varying age of the child 
[Ebers Papyrus, 49, 22]) As a matter of fact, in 
Egypt, as among all nations of antiquity and 
among modern uncivilized nations, illness was re- 
garded as an aflair of magic and ghosts quite as 
often as it was viewed as a natural affliction ; and 
magic charms played as large a part in the piotection 
of cnildhood as did real remedies. A papyius has 
bequeathed to us a whole phase of this curious 
aspect of child life m Egypt (Erman, Zauber - 
spmche) Illnesses are usually caused especially 
by evil ghosts, and (a point to note for compara- 
tive folklore) by the ghosts of women dying in 
child-birth Wo can see the poor mother repel- 
ling the wicked ghosts by declaring that no single 
part of the body of her child can belong to them 
— each part is piotected by magic ; or she holds 
out to these evil spirits the threat that she will 
go and destroy their tomb ; or else, by talk- 
ing pleasantly to them, she tries to send them 
elsewhere— to the harem, for example. A long 
conjuration, and one of the most curious, is 
intended to protect the child during sleep from 
the ghosts who pi owl about in the darkness and 
try to gam entrance. These powerful formulae, 
repeated four times, and accompanied by cabal- 
istic words — 1 protection for the nape of the neck, 
protection which comes, protection’ — are of irre- 
sistible efficacy. In this way the Egyptian child, 
like the children of all other races, passed the first 
phase of his life, with his humble toys, his little 
sorrows, his bad dreams, his childish songs, and 
his ever-watchful devoted mothei’s love. 

This picture, left by the Egyptians, lacks some 
details which we should like to know. Perhaps 
we may learn them some day with the aid of the 
papyri. Thus, we know nothing about the pos- 
sible existence of ceremonies or rites in connexion 
with the appearance of the first tooth, the first 
hair-cutting, the first step, etc ; and we have no 
mention of an anniversary feast, a birthday, or 
dates of that kind. There is no notice at any time 
of any priestly intervention (presentation m the 


temple, child-purification, first piayei, or liist 
participation in public or family worship, etc. [for 
the question of circumcision, see ‘Egyptian ’ section 
of art under that title]). Tn regain to this group 
of questions the study of Egypt is very different 
from that of modern uncivilized peoples, which 
furnishes an abundance of information. 

4. Boyhood. — After infancy, which lasted till 
the end of the fourth year, ordinary boyhood, with 
its employments and its fust work, brought the 
little Egyptian to his twelfth year. No special 
text has been devoted to the study of cluldien 
of the lower classes. With regard to the little 
peasants, it is very probable, as Budge has sug- 
gested (Guide, p. 78), that their life was very 
similar to that or the young fellahtn of the present 
day, that their education was nil, and that they 
helped their parents, as much as they could, in the 
agucultural or farm work, chiefly by tending the 
cattle, protecting the crops from tne birds, and 
helping with the irrigation. Their dress (or rather 
their want of dress) was what it had been from 
their birth. They must have lequired an ordinal y 
amount of food ; and it is probably of cluldien of 
the common people that Diodorus ( 1 . 80) is speaking 
when he expresses surpuse at the incredibly low 
cost of tlieir upkeep : their staple food, he says, 
was composed of papyius, roots and berries of 
water-plants, and boiled or roasted radishes ; they 
had no shoes or clothing — their whole cost of living 
amounting annually to twenty drachmas They 
continued to have their heads shaved ; but under 
the Memphite empire it seems probable that they 
had the characteristic lock of hair (see, on this dis- 
puted question, § 7 , at the end) 

Our written information is very scanty for the 
popular classes, but we get great help in this respect 
from painted and sculptuied scenes on certain of 
the Egyptian monuments. As a matter of fact, in 
a great number of scenes, we find the child to be an 
essential and traditional accessory to the episode — 
the finishing touch to the complete lepresentation 
of the family occupations or fortune ; hence his pre- 
sence in the repiesentations of numerous trades 
and in professional or so-called histoncal episodes. 
These scenes may, as far as the children are con- 
cerned, be roughly divided into four chief classes : 
peasants, tradespeople, domestics or slaves, and 
foreigners The pictures on the tombs of Qurneh 
are the best source for tho first class The chil- 
dren arc usually represented in the act of gleaning 
the corn ears at harvest-time (e.q. ‘ Tomb of Reze- 
serkasonbu,’ in MS moires mission Cairo , vol. v. s.v. 
pi. iv.), romping 01 fighting among the corn ( e.q . 
‘Tomb of Monna,’ in Petrie, Arts and Crafts , 
London, 1910, fig 69), frightening off with slings 
the birds that try to rob the heaps of grain (e q 
‘ Tomb of Apui,’ in M6m. miss. Cairo , vol. v. s v 
pi 11 ), or helping the shepherds to drive or tend 
their flocks (pasmn). Tn the tradesmen’s class 
we find, from the Memphite empire downwards 
( e.q . the mastaba of Ptahhetep), the cluldien of 
fishermen helping to cut the papyrus, to transpoit 
fish, and to make boats The children of barge- 
men stand on shore and help the people fiom the 
barge, or unload great sheaves (e.q. ‘ Tomb of 
Apm,’ loc . at. pi. ii.). Those of joiners, shoe- 
makers, goldsmiths, and cabinetmakers serve as 
apprentices in innumerable ways, help their mas- 
teis m the workshop, or m funeral processions 
carry the light articles of tomb furniture on their 
hack or m their arms (e.q ‘ Tomb of the Engravers, 
in M£m. miss Caire , s.v . pi vi.). Thus we can 
easily reconstruct their chief employments, and 
say that in all these classes the child from an 
early age served as an apprentice, and took pai t 
in the work of his family or of tiie people of his 
profession. 
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In aristocratic and plebeian houses alike there 
were, as there are in the East to-day, crowds of 
young slaves or little servants mixed with the 
children of the house. The tomb scenes at Tliebes 
and Amarna show them crowding round their 
masters when they come home, escoiting guests, 
or (in so-called 4 banquet ’-scenes) helping to seive 
the banqueters (pouring wine for them, washing, 
perfuming, crowning them with flowers, etc.). An 
interesting ebony statuette (University Museum, 
London, published by Petrie, Arts and Crafts , 
fig. 40) gives an exact picture of a little Sudanese 
slave of ten years old, naked, and with the char- 
acteristic three tufts of hair, exactly like those 
Avhich the little black children of the modern 
Egyptian Sudan wear to-day. Lastly, troops of 
lemale dancers and singers show naked little 
girls, already efficient in their profession, taking 
part m dancing exercises in the festal scenes. 

In obedience to the law of decoration mentioned above, chil- 
dren, even the very youngest, are an essential accessory to 
scenes in which the artist wishes to show a vanquished, con- 
quered, captive, or simply tributary, race This enables us to 
picture, by certain details, the children of the neighbouring 
peoples of Egypt, for the artist has observed their special char- 
acteristics. Thus, in the ancient Empire, the incident of the 
cruel sacking of Asiatic towns is portrayed with women prison- 
ers carrying their children on their shoulders or dragging 
them by the hand (cf. Petrie, Deshasheh , 1808, pi iv ), and tins 
scene is repeated for all the Asiatic wars down to the time of 
tho Raniessids The wars of the Sudan give oct asion to exhibit 
village children beside thtir mothers (Temple of Bet- Wall) or, 
more particularly, led into captivity, held by the hand, or, In 
the case of very young children, put into baskets which the 
mothers carry on their hacks, or else ruling pickaback on 
their mothers' shoulders (cf ‘ Tomb of Hanuhabi, in MSm mi s s 
Caire % vol. v 8 v pl iv , the scene is very common m The ban 
hypogea ^eneralh) The statuette 32,504 m the British Museum 
shows an interesting specimen of a Nubian doll carrying a baby 
in a basket. Bcdavvi infants (cf esp. Griffith, Bun Uasan , 
1893, vol 1 tomb 1, pl xxx and tomb % pl xlv ) are carried 
in a kind of basket placed on asses’ backs, or m various kinds of 
conical baskets borne by the mother on her back 

The child ion of the upper classes offei an in- 
terest of a superior kind. The scenes on family 
tombs (especially among the Thebans) and the 

E ri supplement each other on tins point. The 
er do not show us the games or the daily life 
of the little boys and girls of these social classes, 
but they let us see them in certain family ceie- 
monies in which their piesence was a neiessaiy 
element of the representation, if it was to have its 
full religious value. Thus, of course, they attended 
funeral ceremonies, they followed the cort< N ge to 
the grave ( e g . the series of Theban tombs cited 
above), or they took part m family worship, and 
we can see tnem holding the bread, bn us, or 
floweTS of sacrifice, while the paterfamilias or the 
sam officiates (cf * Tomb of the Engraveis,’ lor. 
cit . pl. v.; 4 Tomb of Monna,’ etc.). In banquet- 
scenes, they share the repast, but modestly seated 
at their patents’ foot on a little stool (cf the same 
works), and tins enables us to imagine how they 
ate in ordinary life with their parents (see the 
same peculiarity in the case of princes, below'). 
The absolute equality of treatment existing among 
children horn or difleient mothers, and of different 
position, impressed Diodorus (n 65). We deuve 
a knowledge of their mental and moral education 
from short literary works and specimens of school 
exercises. The former must bo considered as tra- 
ditional compositions, of very gieat antiquity, 
which had been read and commented on from 
age to age, not foi any definite class of children, 
but for tho whole of Egyptian childhood in 
general. Without entering into the details of 
their literary composition here, we may notice, as 
the most famous, the * moral * papyrus of Bulaq. 
On the other hand, Herodotus (n. 80) had already 
made known the respect instilled for old age, and 
Plato (Laws, ii.)had told howstuctly the young 
Egyptians were trained to be caieful about their 
gestures, gait, and movements, which had to be 


modest and circumspect. All this is in wonderful 
agreement with the modern Onental conception 
of good education. The llulaq and tho Pnsse 
papyii (cf the good synopsis in Eiman, Life , pp 
155-165) confirm the importance attached to the 
teaching of ethics and good manners by the father. 
The power and influence of the mother, the obliga- 
tion due to her throughout her whole life for hei 
trouble and hei admirable care, the punishment, in 
this world or m the next, of the ungiateful child, 
complete the evidence of the classics from this 
point of view (cf. Herodotus, li. 65) Several pass- 
ages in these works are of a veiy elevated kind, 
far excelling the usual low tone in this branch of 
Egyptian literature. The impoitance of the moral 
education of the child, and of the gratitude which 
it owes to its parents in their old age, is also con- 
firmed by the allusions of the inscriptions or papyri 
regarding arrangement of income, or by wills and 
legacies, in which it, is a question of being a * staff 
of old age * for the father or the mother. 

Education was based on a very difleient concept 
from ours — a concept whose met lianmm has often 
been misunderstood. To put it briefly • there 
were no general schools open to all children, or 
to all of a certain class, and having a progi amine 
of theoretic mstiuction. But in every temple and 
public building tlieio was a room wlieie the child 
was professionally taught with a view to prcpaung 
him for a certain puestly or administrative office. 
Thus, the young son of Khufu (cf. Lepsius, Denk- 
maler, 18411-60, n 23), when four years of ago, 
went to the 4 house of hooks ’ of tho palace (and 
went there quite naked, Ins only article of diess 
being a girdle) ; just as Uni, in the same diess, 
went to receive Ins education m the 4 house of 
agriculture’; or as Senusins, the son of Pnnce 
Satm, w f as sent to school in tho 4 house of life of 
the temple of Ptah ’ (ef. Ma^peio, Conte s popu - 
lanes 4 , p. 133) The biogia pineal inscriptions of 
various Egyptian peisonages agiee on tins point 
whenevei they contain any inhumation as to the 
habits of caily childhood The sons of pt tests 
and senbes formed the maionty of these pupils, 
but, on account of the gentleness and goodness of 
the Egyptian manneis, sons of simple peasants or 
slaves w'eie often allowed to associate with them 
if they showed special aptitude in their early 
years (cf. Anastasi Papyius, v. 22. 6). Tho sons 
of the nobility, and even those of the royal house, 
also went to this 4 house of mstiuction ’ or 4 house 
of books,’ at least for the time and amount of edu- 
cation necessary to teach them what they had to 
know in order to fulfil the religious duties of their 
offices, or afterwards to direct the seivices of 
which they would have charge. There does not 
seem to have been any cycle of studies with a defi- 
nitely lixed programme. As throughout the w hole 
of the East, the teachers grouped the childien of 
different ages round them, and followed them in 
their progress year by year, until they w r eie 13 or 
14 years of age — the time at which they were re. 
gardod as men and entered upon their duties. The 
instruction was mainly didactic, oral, and of a 
practical nature. To the common stock of essen- 
tial ldoas, each service and administration of the 
temple or of the royal crown added a technical 
apprenticeship, such as the editing of letteis, 
anthmetic, ntual, etc. Tho collection of the Sal- 
her and Anastasi Papyri and the so-called 4 moral ’ 
papyri (Bulaq, Pnsse, etc.) are excellent souices 
of information and of curious details on this whole 
subject. As a geneial rule, the child began to 
frequent the 4 houses of instruction ’ at the age of 
four or five. He got up eaily in the morning, and 
4 took his coat ana Ins sandals ’ to go to his class 
(Sallier Papyius, u. 10 5). The instruction from 
the teacher (who evidently was not a professional, 
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but an old priest or functionary, as was the case 
until a few years ago with the Musulmiln schools 
of modern Egypt) lasted from morning to mid- 
day (Salliei Papyrus, ii. 10. 6) ; then the children 
4 went out shouting with joy.’ The rest of the day 
was probably occupied in preparing tasks or learn- 
ing lessons for the next day. Reading, writing, 
penmanship, and spelling were the chief subjects. 

They began with the exercise of copying in hieroglyphics or 
hleratics Then, judging from the papyri that have come down 
to us, dictation was the customary method of the teacher 
The passage was usually taken from a religious, magical, or 
poetical text Erman (op cit p 832) makes mention of the 
fact that the task for the day was on an average three pages of 
this kind of exercise We still have this before our eyes in 
the papyri of our museums, with the notes, sketches, annota- 
tions, or corrections, of the teacher. There was also the read- 
ing of edifj ing information , and the master's favourite method, 
in order to train the future administrator for his profession, 
was to imagine a series of fictitious letters, a pretended corre- 
spondence between the pupil and an imaginary manager of 
State affairs. This is the subject of half the papyri of this kind 
that have survived. There were added to the above course, 
according to individual needs, a little arithmetic, geometry, 
formulanes, protocols, etc The materials for these exercises, 
as throughout the whole of the East, were white boards which 
could be cleaned afterwards like our slates, chips of stone, 
pieces of broken earthenware, or old papyrus rolls They wrote 
on them all with a reed (of on this point Budge, Quids, p 70) 

Corporal punishment was approved of. The 
phrase * the child has his understanding on his 
back * elliptically but forcibly expresses how 
floggings contributed to make nun listen quietly 
(Anastasi Papyrus, v. 8 6). ‘ The youth has a 

back ; lie attends when it is beaten,* says the same 
papyrus, and the pupil harboured no bad remem- 
brance of it. ‘You neat me on the hack and the 
instruction entered my ear,* the pupil afterwards 
reminds his old master ( ib iv. 8. 7) The teacher’s 


salary was probably moderate, like that of the 
schoolmasters of the Musalman quhbas under the 
ancient Egyptian regime : three rolls of bread and 
two jugs of beer per day from each pupil, if we 
may believe the Bulaq Papyrus (correctly inter- 
preted by Pudge, Guide , p 78 ; Erman, Life, p. 
330, thinks it refers to the daily rations of the 
pupil) 

We know that this phase of life lasted until the 
boy had completed his twelfth or thirteenth year. 
Put, as in the case of the remainder of the life of 
the infant, there are no certain traces of rites or 
ceremonies marking the end of childhood and the 
entrance on puberty (real or social), and the access 
to public functions or to the life of a man (on this 
whole subject see art Circumcision [Egyp.]). 

During the whole of this period, and consequently 
until the age when the young Egyptian tecame 
adolescent and a man from the social point of 
view, the r61e and power of the mother remained 
as important ns m infancy. Egyptologists agree in 
drawing attention to the greatness of the maternal 
influence on the education of the child (cf. Budge, 
Guide , p. 77 ; Erman, Life , p 155), and her care 
during the time when he is attending the ‘house 
of books, * etc. 

This fact has been compared with others, such as the presence 
of the mother beside her son in the groups of statues at tombs, 
and In the scenes of funeral feasts represented on the stel®, in 
order to draw far too general and hastv conclusions as to the 
existence of a primitive mother-right in early Egypt. More 
complete knowledge of feudal law and of wills must be acquired 
before we can Btate such facts with the necessary authority 

With regard to young nobles or princes of a 
feudal family, the above applies as a general iule 
both to the family life ana to their education or 
instruction. The scenes portrayed show them 
clothed like grown-up persons (cf. Wilkinson, n. 
334), and wearing the amulets or talismans 
customary for all children, but of richer mateual, 
and frequently having round their neck the pearl 
necklace, the protective figures of Kirit, the db m 
the shape of a heart, winch confers wisdom and 
wards oil diseases, or a papyrus covered with cloth. 
Many were sent (and often by order, somewhat 


like hostages) to the court of Pharaoh, where they 
received instruction for the military or administra- 
tive service of the crown. Just as ordinary girls 
were associated with loyal princesses, these young 
men shared in the life, games, and exercises of the 
royal princes (cf , on this whole subject, the in- 
scuptionsof Beni Hasan, Syut, and Ahydos). The 
nobleman Tefabi recalls with pride that he learned 
to swim with the royal children (cf. Mariette, 
Mon . divers , Paris, 1872-77, pi. 68 d). Ptahshopsisu 
(cf. Breasted, Ancient Records , i. 256) shows, by 
his example, that this custom of bringing up some 
children of common people along with princes was 
current under the Memphites. 

The supposed participation of the children of noblemen 
in the great sports of fishing and hunting has arisen from a 
probably incorrect interpretation of the heraldic scenes on the 
tombs. It is, in fact, the regular custom to represent the 
children of the feudal lord or the high noble functionary helping 
their fathers to hunt the birds of the marsh in boats, or striking 
the crocodile or hippopotamus, or throwing the harpoon at 
large fish The scene has passed from there to the tombs of 
functionaries in general, and has become a conventional theme 
de rtqueur Ab a matter of fact, the present writer thinks that 
in the painting of these scenes the aim is to associate children 
with their fathers, to show that they enjoyed along with them 
the noble prerogative of directing these sports, and that one 
daj r they would succeed their fathers in their responsibilities 
and dignities It is probable that this is also the explanation 
of the presence of little jfirls m the hunting and fishing boats 
with their mothers It is a way of showing the association of 
the feudal rights of the women and of their transmission to tho 
daughters, but not the representation of a real participation in 
these sports, at least during the historical penon 

5. Games, toys, and amusements. — Certainly no 
other dead civilization has bequeathed such a large 
number of materials connected with the amuse- 
ments of children. We have not only the re- 
presentation of a long series of games and sports 
tor children, but the actual evidence of these 
amusements in the shape of hundreds of toys, 
found in the houses or the tombs ; and some 
museums, like those of London and Berlin (the 
latter valuable for the comparison between the 
objects in the cases and the corresponding method- 
ical series of the bas-reliefs of games), in a few 
minutes’ examination of their cases teach an 
excellent and substantial lesson on this point. 
Moreover, the pictures of games do not contain the 
same kind of evidence as the playthings which 
really were in existence in ancient Egypt ; so that 
the two combined form a very complete repertoire. 
We cannot give the entire inventory here. We 
shall mention only the chief types of playthings 
and then of games 

As tho most noteworthy toys wo naturally find dolls in the 
majority— made of all kinds of material (wood, earth, limestone, 
ivor^), and from the coarsest, for poor childien, to carefully 
made dolls with clothing (Berlin, no 10,024). Some of them 
are jointed (Cairo, no 869 ; London, no 87,162), and were 
moved by means of strings A largo number, for very small 
babies, are, like ours, simply bodies without legs, but with a 
head and rudimentary arms Others, on the contrary, are care- 
fully painted, and wear amulets or prophylactic magic figures, 
Thueris, etc. (London), or even have artificial wigs (London, 
Room iv. Standard Case C, Shelf l ). Some of them are nursing 
a baby doll (London, no. 23,424) or carrying it(iA 80,725) A 
picturesque and local touch is given by the presence of negress 
dolls, and by the curious details of head-dress (London, no 
32,120 — a doll with a wig of long tresses made of clay). Animal- 
figures bear witness to the tastes of the young Egyptians: 
wooden birds (London), pigeons on two castors (London, Berlin, 
Oxford [Ashmolean], Cairo), a cat with inlaid eves and a movable 
jaw (London), a calf of painted wood (London), a jointed frog 
(Cairo, no 871), and — the Egyptian toy par excellence — the 
crocodiles with movable jaws (in tho museums of Berlin, the 
Louvre, and Leyden) Some of these animals give evidence of 
a veritable art of amusing very small children ; for example, 
the monkey driving a chariot, the dwarf with a cat's head, and 
the negro pursued by a panther (London, nos 21,984, 22.888 ; 
cf Budge, Guide to the 3rd and Uth Rooms, pi v.). The linen- 
washer of the Leyden museum is a toy almost similar to those 
of our own time , and the cavahcr (Berlin, no 12,654), and the 
elephant with the driver (London, no. 29,712), if they do not 
belong to an early period, are no less curious i Whips, marbles 


i It should be remarked, however, that in Eg>pt the archaeo- 
logist must be careful not to confound with children’s play- 
things certain figures of dolls and boats which in reality were 
very rough representations of slaves and funerary barques 
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(Cairo), rattles (Berlin), boats (Cairo), and, above all, a huge 
collection of balls (made of leather filled with straw, or of 
plaited papyrus covered with leather), show that the tasto of 
the young Egyptians m their first games was practically similar 
to that of modem children hike tho Arab children of the 
present day, they went to plaj among the ruins that existed in 
their time. 1 And then the children played among the ruins of 
the temple/ says the inscription of the restoration of the temple 
of Cussq (Speos Arthemidos, line 10) 

The senes of games and sports represented in the 
frescoes and bas-reliefs of the tombs show that 
games of ball, running, and lumping were much 
in favour. Vaulting, the throwing of pointed 
sticks, and wrestling were indulged m by older 
children. Swimming was certainly a regular spoi t, 
for the texts mention those who ‘learned to swim 
with the royal princes. ’ Certain scenes show us 
more especially Egyptian games, e.g. the scene in 
which one of the players has his hands tied behind 
his back (cf. Erman, Verzeiehnis , p 281), hut, on 
account of the absence of texts, it cannot he 
explained ; or, again, there is the scene showing, 
hut with rather indistinct details (cf. Wilkinson, 
li, 69), the throwing of a dagger into a circle drawn 
on a plank of wood; and, lastly, the Memphite 
mastahas and the paintings of Beni Hasan reveal 
to us an infinite senes of feats of strength and 
dexterity. Several writers, e.g. Wilkinson, have 
made extensive use of these in their re constructions 
of tho amusements of the ancient Egyptians. 

But there js a reservation to be made here It should be 
noted that those curious scenes (the tombs of Btahhetep, 
Merruka, etc , for the Memphites ; the tombs of the lords of 
Beni Hasan for the proto-Theban Empire, etc ) repiesent not 
ordinary but professional children (buffoons, acrobats, voung 
dancers, etc ), and often even professional adults The present 
writer, how ever, thinks that these documents mav be regarded 
scientifically, in most cases, as giving indirect information on 
the games of children, except where the scenes clearly represent 
the feats of acrobats As a matter of fact, it is probable that 
certain feats of professionals are simply the improved form of 
the ordinary games of children (wrestling, jumping, etc); or, 
as in our own time, children in their games imitated the actions 
which they saw professionals perform We must not, therefore, 
make the very strict distinction that is sometimes made , and 
the system of Wilkinson’s ancient manuals of including all in 
the same rubric is a good one to retain, though with the reserva- 
tion which we have just stated 

6 . Death. — In spite of all the medical knowledge 
attested by the papyri, infantile diseases exacted 
a heavy tribute from the population (see art 
Disease [Egyptian]). They occui red continuously 
from birth to > puberty. If there were a gieat many 
children in Egyptian houses of any rank, infant 
mortality reached a veiy high rate theie, as 
throughout the whole of the ancient East. If 
there were no other evidence, we should find con- 
clusive proof (1) in the number of royal heirs who 
died (e.g. in the XVIITth dynasty the reigning 
king is often the third or fourth son) ; and (2) in 
the surprising proportion of children’s cofhns m the 
series of saicophagi of the priestly families of the 
god Amon. The children of the lower and middle 
classes were often buried in the houses, being 
summarily placed in an old tool- or linen-box with 
some toys or amulets (cf. Budge, Guide, p 78, for 
the toys from the tombs in the British Museum). 
Often two or three babies were buried together 
(cf., for details, Petrie, Jllahnn , p. 24, and Maspero, 
Hist. i. 318, with the bibliography on the subject). 
Children of the upper classes leeeived the same 
funerary pomp in the family tomb as adults (good 
examples at Thebes ; Petrie’s recent work, Gurneh , 
London, 1909, p. 10, gives an excellent specimen of 
the lmnals of the infants of tho middle class ; see 
pi. xxiii.-xxv.) . sarcophagi, statuettes, funerary 
furniture, etc. Theban examples are mentioned 
placed in tho tombs for the use of the souls of tho dead A 
certain number of these have been wrongly classed among the 
to\ s in the museums Thus the tovs imitating fruits, cited in 
Wilkinson, li 66, seem rather to be funerary offerings, and it is 
more than doubtful if we must m kon the small ivory image of 
a woman carrying an infant, cited among the toys in Budge, 
Guide, etc , p 47, and (Room ill ), p 178, as a pre-histonc 
doll 


of a family having gone to really extiaordmary 
expense for the funeiary cult of a child prematurely 
removed by death. Lastly, the series of sarcophagi 
of the great priests (finds of Maspero and Urtdmult 
at Deir el-Bahan) show that children’s coffins of 
this class were similar to those of the adult 
membeis of the family, and that their funeral y 
destinies were conceived as the same in the life of 
the other world — an important fact to note in 
connexion with the beliefs regarding deed cluldien 

7 . Royal princes. — If we except the scenes in the 
harem and m the public life of the princesses of 
A mama, and a few details of funerary arelucology, 
information concerning royal childhood lias made 
little progress since tho time of the collections of 
the earliest Egyptology (e g . Wilkinson’s Manners 
and Customs). Neither the temples nor the tombs 
have furnished any fresh instructive scenes on the 
matter, and papyri and inscriptions are practically 
dumb Especially with regard to education or 
instruction, we are almost entirely ignorant of the 
early years of the royal children (the so-called 
moial teaching of Amenemhait I to his son is 
merely a literary process) ; m a word, it is practi- 
cally only the material aspect of this childhood that 
can he re-constructed. 

Little is known about the early years of the 
royal princes. Most of the scenes and texts con- 
cerning them represent them chiefly as adults, 
beside the Pharaohs, m oeiemonies or military 
operations. It is from some temple bas-reliefs, 
specially engraved to establish their claims to 
Divine origin, and to emphasize the fact that they 
were legitimate heirs to tne kingdom, that w r e know 
the rites of their birth, in winch tho gods and 
goddesses played the part which was m reality 
played at court by the courtiers and the famous 
mid wives of Egypt mentioned in Scripture (Ex l 15 ) ; 
e g. at Deir el-Bahan for Hathepdtu, at Luxor for 
Amenhotep in., at Erment for Clarion. These 
details (cf. art Birtii [Egyptian], vol. 11 . p 646) 
find a valuable commentary 111 the popular tale of 
Khttfn and the Magician s, in which, at the moment 
of birth, ‘Isis placed herself before the pregnant 
woman, and Nephthys behind, while Hikit received 
the child’ (cf., for the real commentary, a good 
detailed account in Maspero, Contes popuf air es 4 , p 
38), and the massage performed by Knumu ensured 
the strength of the little one 

The early infancy was passed m the haiem 
( khoniti ), as represented on the fiescoes m the 
palace of Amarna, and it was piobably when they 
weie about four or five years old that the young 
princes went to live with their teachers in the 
special part of the palace called the shapi. From 
popular stones we know that the new ly-born j>i nice 
had nurses (monait), cradle-i oclcers, and eoaxers 
( Khornu ), to bring him up. Paintings and statues 
of the Theban period show that these titles were 
afterwards court dignities, which weic gnen to 
men also, and most frequently to very high of In nils 
The stela; of Abydos and the Qurneh frescoes have 
given us the picture of several dignitaries, men and 
women, fulfilling these functions, hut without very 
exact details about their occupations The usual 
theme — apart from the texts, or the enumeiation 
of duties in the texts— includes cate arid education, 

1 ©presenting the young prince on the knee of his 
governess or tutor. This is the conventional attitude 
by which the statues in tho temples expiess the 
fact that the goddesses have hi ought up (in the 
mystic sense of the wand) on then knees tne young 
heir to the Egyptian crown (c g. the bas-reliefs of 
Seti I at Abydos) In a more leal and also more 
poetic way the three statues of the royal tutor 
SoTimaut (Beilin and Cairo museums) represent 
him tenderly lulling the little pnneess Nofriur^a, 
at the age of two or three yeais, on Ins knee, or 
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holding her wrapped up in the folds of his cloak. 
Owing to special circumstances, the little Amaina 
princesses, m the painted scenes of the neciopolis, 
have the importance of, and the part elsewheie 
assigned to, the princes, and they also have a special 
place in the care of the owners of the vai ions 
tombs ; so that we find in their hypogea a series of 
about fifty scenes in which we see the king’s 
daughters. With these representations we may 
also consider those of the palace, m which we see 
the games of the young princesses and the life of 
the royal harem (cf. Petrie, Amarna , 1894, pi. v. 
and vi ), and thus get a better idea than can be 
obtained anywhere else of what a royal child was 
in Egypt — m dress, life, and m its share in the 
official life. 

Among the most characteristic representations we may 
mention : the princesses (1) accompanying their parents on a 
visit to the temple (cf N de Gams Davies, linck Tombs, Amarna, 
London, 1902-09, i. pi 22, iv. pi 5, in pi 8, vi pi 3) , (2) present 
at the sacrifice ( ib n pi 12) and at the court (t b vi pi 17) , (3) 
taking part in it, shaking the sistrum — an mtmesting proof of 
their sacerdotal office m early childhood (ib u pi 5, 7, 8, iv. 
pi 23, 28, 31, 35, v pi. 8, lfl t vi pi 3, 20) , (4) helping the king 
and queen to present the insignia of reward to the deserving 
functionaries (t b u. pi 10, 33, ni pi 10, 17, vi pi 2, 7) , (5) 
present at the ‘triumph' of the kmg(i6 i pi 38), (fi) taking 
part in official banquets, but, according to custom, sitting at 
their parents' feet on small stools ( ih in pi. 4, 6) The statues 
of the Boundar> Stela) (ib v pi 23, 26) show that all these 
details are officially authentic ; and from the whole we may 
assert the regular participation of the young prim esses in the 
chief religious and civic functions of the public life of the king 
and queen 

Outside of Amarna we know very little about 
the childhood of princesses, though we sometimes 
find them represented in the tombs of royal nurses, 
or participating in the temple festivals (e.g. at 
Deir el-Bahan), or tenderly carried by the noble 
‘ tutors of the royal children’ (see above). 

The dress of royal children is sufficiently well 
known from all the bas-reliefs, and has no special 
interest apart from the question of pure archeology. 
One pait of it only deserves attention here, on 
account of its religious importance and the question 
of its origin, viz the thick lock of hail which is 
left on the shaved head, and hangs down by the 
temple and the ear to the nape of the neck. Much 
discussion has taken place as to whether this 
custom was common to all young Egyptians, or 
only to certain social classes, or reserveef for those 
of royal blood. The last view seems most correct, 
as far as the Ramses period is concerned ; hut the 
lepresentations and hieroglyphic signs seem to 
indicate that the sons of feudal lords also had the 
lock of hair under the first Theban Emmie, and 
children of lowly people ( e g . fisher folk, in the 
tomb of Ptahhetep) certainly wear a tress of this 
kind in some scenes. The tact that the children 
in a number of Memphite monuments {statues and 
bas-reliefs) are represented with the side-lock is not 
decisive, because these figures are meant to show 
that the dead man had a son for his worship who 
\NOuld accomplish the rites of the sam priest for 
him (see below), and these images may be conies 
of the royal cult (on this disputed point cf. Wilkin- 
son, i. 49 f., ii. 325, and Erinan, Life , p 163). In 
any case, for royal children, the mummy of a 
young prince, discovered at Thebes by Loret, 
shows on the shaved head a magnificent tress of 
glossy plaited hair, exactly the same as the side- 
lock so often represented on the bas-ieliefs and 
frescoes. What is most evident is that from the 
historical period the thick plait of hair assumed a 
religious value, and became a symbolical attribute 
distinctive of certain religious or civic functions 
In the religious order it became the canonical pait 
of the dress of the sam priest, and, with the 
panther’s skin and the artificial beard, formed the 
costume of eveiy officiant who took the part of 
the son, praying or sacrificing for his father. The 
same side-lock expresses the idea of childhood in 


sculpture — either by itself or represented on the 
shaved head of a child sucking his finger. In the 
figures of the gods, the lock is the necessary adjunct 
of all the deities who are considered by theology as 
son-gods, even when they are represented as adults 
with beards, e.g . all the liguresof IIoius-Pa-Khrodu 
(Harpocrates) or ‘ the child Horus,’ those of Khonsu, 
Ahi, etc. 

Lastly, in the official costume, the lock on the 
temple (natural or artificial) denotes in the cere- 
monies piinces by blood or adopted royal sons. In 
the latter case, the tress of hair is often enclosed 
in a suit of case attached to the round cap, hanging 
on the side of the head, and ending in golden 
fringes. In a word, the lock or the case containing 
it (or taking its place) has become the equivalent 
of the idea of childhood, of descent with all its 
social consequences, exactly (as Wilkinson very 
happily remaiks [ii 326]) as the Spaniards still 
speak of a prince as an ‘ infant,’ whatever his age 
may be. 

8. Conclusions. — If we try to obtain from all 
those vauous details a general conception of the 
part and impoitanee of the child in Egyptian 
society, we at once see the essential eharactenstic 
predominating • the child along with his parents 
fonns one of the momentary ‘aspects’ of the 
collective soul — the family — and, when the time 
comes, must take it in charge and perpetuate it 
with lus moral, material, and religious heritage. 
It is this idea that is so nobly expressed not only 
by the figures of single clnldien, hut by those of 
whole geneiations of the past, in the scenes of 
stelro and the so-called ‘banquets’ of the Theban 
tombs (cf. e.g. the tomb of Panin at el-Kab), or the 
‘procession of the generations to the temple of 
Osiris This explains why childien are ‘ the bless- 
ing of the family by the gods,’ and why the want 
oflieirs (as Olmhas remaiked at the very beginning 
of Egyptology) is the greatest calamity, as the 
popular tales show, for instance, in the story of 
the ‘Predestined Punce’ (Maspero, Contes popu - 
laires 4 , p. 170), and better still in the ‘ True History 
of Satm’ (ib p 132). The intervention of thegoefs 
warded off this misfortune by dreams, prayers, and 
oracles (qq.v.) y cluetly in ceitain sanctuanes famous 
for this r61e, like those of Imhotep, or those of 
certain deified queens. 

‘ O ye living beings/ saj s Amenaitis (in her temple at Medinet- 
Ilabu — inscriptions above the middle part), * vou who loye your 
children, ana who will pa^s in front of this chapel, you wall 
transmit to your descendants >our dignities, your houses 
if you perform the festivals of the great god m this sanctuary 

. . Hathor will bring it to pass that your wives will bear you 
sons and daughters And jou will not suffer because of them, 
jou will not be troubled on their account, for they will have 
neither sorrow nor sickness, if you recite the prayer . “ Suton- 
hatpu-du, etc 

It was a universally repeated wish that the child 
might some day ‘sit on the seat’ of his fathei as 
magistrate or functionary. ‘ To leave his offices 
and his dignities to his children’ is the constant 
prayer on thousands of inscriptions, the supreme 
reward asked by officials, the perpetual theme of 
hymns, tonih-scencs, and didactic papyri. The 
love and watchful tenderness of parents in the 
papyri and representations do not arise solely from 
the kind-heartedness of the race, which put in the 
list of the worst sins before Osiris, ‘ taking away 
the mouth of the suckling from its mother’s breast.’ 
Nor, on the other hand, does it come, as has been 
too often asserted, from the selfish motive of 
ensuring the continuance of the funeraiy cult. A 
more noble philosophy results from the esoteric 
study of so many texts and scenes. Religiously 
sneaking, the child is a continuation, one of the 
‘becomings’ (khopiru) who, after Ins father, will 
incarnate something of the souls of his ancestors. 
The living are merely the temporary store of that 
collectivity which consists of the series of past and 
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future generations. Souls, dignities, property — 
the head of the house receives everything on the 
death of his father, whether he he a feudal prince 
or a simple agncultural tenant. He is the j't'tumd, 
the passing aspect of this entity ; and he is the 
usufructuary of then goods, ft is aim m this 
resent existence is by his children to ensure, after 
e has left this world, the continuation of the 
double charge which has been entrusted to him. 
Love for his progeny, his participation, from the 
very earliest age, in the social and religious life of 
his family, and the affirmation of this participation 
by all possible means, are strongly marked on all 
tne known monuments as the essential character- 
istics concerning the Egyptian child 
Literature. — T here is no special work dealing with the 
subject What is known in written form about Egyptian child- 
hood is to be found scattered throughout the classic al writers, 
from whom we have given the chief references, and in the 
extracts from papyri, also cited throughout the article The 
only two modern works which contain a sort of synthetic 
abridgment (but spread throughout several chapters— birth, 
dress, diseases, upbringing, education, etc.) of what concerns 
the child and childhood in Egypt aie (1) J G Wilkinson, 
Manners and Customs , London, 1878, i. 320-326, n 63, 325 f , 
834, and ui. 422 (the work Is ignorant of what has since been 
learned from the reading of papyri, but, although old, is 
valuable for the references to ancient authors, and for the 
studies of games and amusements like the Beni Hasan scenes) , 
and (2) the excellent work of A Erman, Aegypten und aegypt 
Leben i m Alterturn , Tubingen, 1887 (Eng tr. by 11 M Tinrd, 
Life in Ancumt Egypt L London, 1891), pp 155-15H, 16.1-1 bb, 
829-832, 369-862, etc From the special point of view of magic 
for the use of children, we may also cite as of premier im- 
portance the monograph of Erman, Zauberspruche fur Mutter 
und Kind , Berlin, 1901 The other references are scattered 
throughout the whole of modern Egyptological bibliogiaphy in 
the form of fragmentary citations. The chief of these* have been 
given m the article Some well-grouped information will be 
found in E A W Budge, A Guide to the Collet tions of the 
British Museum . London, 1908, pp 78-101, 178, and in G 
Maspero. Uistoire % vol. i , Pans, 1894, pp. 273 and 318 

The rest of the information must be culled from Egyptian 
monuments themselves, reproduced, translated, or annotated 
statues, bas-reliefs, frescoes, papyri (see above, ‘ Documents *) 
As regards the games and toys of children specially, a good idea 
mav be obtained from the description in the following nuiseo- 
graphic notices — (a) Berlin * Erman, Verzeichnis . etc , Berlin, 
1900, pp. 221, 262, 281, 290, 376, 389, 469 (without illustrations) , 
(6) London Budge, A Guide to the 3rd and hth Booms, etc , 
London, 1906, Room iv, p 180 (with plate), (c) Leyden C 
Leemans, Description raisonnSe, etc , Leyden, 1840, p 126 
(without illustrations); (d) Cairo; Maspero, Guide Cairo 
Museum, Cairo, 1908, p 215 (without illustrations), (e) Louvre 
a brief reference m P Pierret, Diet d’aichtol egyptienne, 
Paris, 1876, p 282, and some insufficient notes in E de Roug£, 
Notice sommaire, etc , Paris, 1856 fSalle civile, armoire K) Cf 
also good information m W M F. Petrie, lllahun , Kahun , 
and Gurob , London, 1891, p. 24 GEORGE FoUCART. 

CHILDREN (Greek). — Mutual afteetion be- 
tween parent and child was always to be found 
among the Greeks ; it is as manifest in Hornet as m 
the latest epigrams of the Anthology. There is no 
need, therefore, to insist upon it ; to the historical 
inquirer the chief intei est m the Greek attitude 
towards children lies in the peculiaiities which 
were due, partly perhaps to the inherited char- 
acteristics of the two main stocks fiom which the 
Greeks sprang ; mainly, without doubt, to the 
influence of a changing environment 

It has often been stated that in many respects there was a 
moral decline after the Homeric period There is no trace, for 
example, of either exposure or p.Bderastia in the Iliad or 
the Odyssey If Professor Ridgeway is right, and Homer 
gives us the Achaaan civilization which was imposed upon the 
Pelasgian civilization, it is easy to see how, as the Aolwians 
died out (probably through the action of climate, as Hippo 
crates tells us that the inhabitants of malarious regions were 
dark haired , i e malaria killed off the fair haired Aclncans) 
and the Pelasgians re-emerged, Pelasgian characteristics 
gradually became more and more prominent Although 
pcederastla in historic tunes was very common, if not universal, 
it is interesting to note that the one place m Greece where 
exposure of children was forbidden by law (Thebes f /Elian, Vai 
Hist li 7]) is proved by Ridgeway ( Early Age of (rieece, 1901, 
i 629) to have preseived an Ach.oan population until cpnte a 
late period But at piesent our information is too wanly to 
justify any definite conclusion 

i. Continuity of the family.— The Gieek desired 
to have children to help him in Ins old age (777^0- 
Tfxxpeiv), and to secure that after lus death all 


customaiy religious ntes should he paid. The 
departed weie supposed to become spmts, whose 
happiness depended upon the service of living 
descendants, and these in turn leceived a rewaid 
for their attention (Em Ale. 995 11) However 
inconspicuous this aspect of Greek life may he in 
literature, it was a reality which sm vived the decay 
of the State religion, being, m hut, quite inde- 
pendent of the woislup of the Olympians Isceus 
(Or. 11 10; cf. vn. 30) tells us that childless men 
on their death-bed took care to adopt children so 
that all customary ntes might be duly nei formed. 
It was accordingly a disaster if the family died out 
(/Each. Choeph . 500-509). Aristotle assumed as a 
matter of course that the best kind of happiness 
was impossible without evrcicvla (Eth. 10996), which 
meant the possession of children, healthy and 
strong in body and endowed with intellectual and 
moral virtues. The Gioeks were also quite con- 
scious of the importance of rearing children to 
serve the State ; and this duty is forcibly urged 
by philosophers, particularly by Plato ami Aris- 
totle. 

2. Children regarded as a curse. — Occasionally 
in Greek literature is found the lament that the 
rearing of children is so uncertain in its issue that 
the wise man will lefram from having children of 
his own. The thought is common in the plays of 
Euripides and in the fragments of Democritus 
(Stobueus, Flor. lxxvi.), while it reappeais a)>out a 
century latei in the fragments of Menander and 
in the dicta of Epicuius. It is piobable that the 
disturbances and disasters which troubled the 
Athenians at the close of the 5th cent n c , and 
again at the close of the 4th, were partly respons- 
ible for these outbursts of pessimism ; in times of 
distress children are of course an additional 
anxiety. But instinct makes itself heaul in spite 
of environment; in other places Menander (Stob 
Ixxv. 6, 8, 9) calls children a blessing, and Euripides 
(fr. 318) has written some of the most beautiful 
lines over penned on the subject. 

3. Duties of children.— That children should 
respect their parents is an elemental y duty winch 
the Greeks emphasized as strongly as any other 
people. It was one of the gieat ‘ unw niton laws’ 
(A£stsh Suppl 707-709, Enmen. 545 ; Xenoph. 
Mem. iv. 4 20). Stobneus devotes a whole chapter 
(lxxix.) of the Flonlegium to the subject, quoting, 
among many other passages, a fiagment ot Alexis 
to the eftect that tne claims of leligion are not 
superior to those of a mother, and one of Menander 
in which honour to parents is put on an equality 
with honour to the gods Eunpides (fi. 360) bids 
children love their mother, ‘ for there is no sweeter 
love than this.’ The word he uses is a strong one 
(£pa>s), denoting passionate and even sentimental 
attachment. Xenophon, m his vindication of 
Sociates to the Athenians, makes this philosopher 
rebuke his son Lampiocles for ingratitude to Ins 
mother (Mem. ii. 2). Plato insists upon duty to 
parents m language of great solemnity ( Laws , 
717 D, 931 A) ; and at Athens at least there was a 
law which punished children who failed to look 
alter their parents, or allowed them to sutler want 
(Tsneus, Or. vm 32 ; Xenoph Mem. 11. 2 13). 

4. Duties of parents — Parents, on their side, 
were considered bound to care for their children’s 
future, and the Gieeks appear to have been 
extremely anxious to do their duty in this respect ; 
so much so, in tact, that children were sometimes 
exposed in order that those who were brought up 
might be properly educated and started in life. 
Plato, accordingly, in his last work, the Laws y 
recommends paients to leave their children a 
legacy of the spirit of reverence (atd cos), rather than 
a store of gold (729 11). 

5. Exposure. — It cannot he doubted that chil- 
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dren often suffered the fate of exposure. As has 
already been stated, Homer does not mention it, 
and it was illegal at Thebes, though elsewhere in 
Greece it appears to have been universal The 
antiquity of the custom is proved by the CEdipus 
legend, and it may well have been a feature of 
Pelagian civilization. This would account for 
the silence of the Ilomenc poems and for the 
Theban law, but fuither investigation will be 
necessary before the point is decided. In historical 
times the chief reason for exposing childicn was 
to avoid impoverishing the family, although in 
many cases (Eimp. Ion , passim) illegitimate 
children were abandoned in this way by their 
mothers Greece is not rich in natural resources, 
and the economic distress that manifested itself in 
most places at the beginning of the histoncal period 
must have encouraged a practice which public 
opinion condoned or even sanctioned. Later on, 
when large numbers of slaves were imported to 
work as artisans or 1 about ers, tho difficulty of 
rearing large families increased An innate dis- 
like for manual lahoui pi evented the rise of a free 
working-class, and the Greeks pref cried to lessen 
the number of their children rather than the 
number of their slaves. The declmo of Gieece 
must, without doubt, be attnbuted paitly to this 
cause. One passage of Plato (Thecet 151 C), if it 
refers to exposure (as it almost certainly does), is a 
plain indication of the frequency of the practice 
Socrates, comparing his method of cross-examina- 
tion with the art of a midwife, says that many 
are angry when their pet ideas are taken from 
them, like a mother when her first-born is put out 
of the way. That is to say, in the case of cdiildien 
bom later, the pain was less acute. The mother 
would get used to it I 

At Sparta it was usual to expose sickly children, 
who were unlikely to grow up to be sturdy citizens ; 
at other places, besides illegitimates, daughters 
were tho chief sufferers. S to basis ( Flor . lxxvii. 7) 
has preserved a fragment of Posidippus to the 
effect that everybody, even if he is poor, reals 
a son, but exposes a daughter, even if he is 
rich. Daughters, of course, had to be provided 
with a dowry, while through sons alone could tho 
family succession ho maintained. 

Exposure (turidiva t or, in popular speech, tyx” 7 ' 
plfriv) permitted the father to keep himself free 
from tlie stain of blood-guilt, even if the child 
died. So long as a man did not kill the infant 
with his own hands, he hod no serious scruples 
about leaving it to perish of starvation But 
often, perhaps usually, another fate awaited the 
‘ encumbrance y which had thus been disposed of. 
Childless wives would sometimes impose a supposi- 
titious heir upon their husbands, or slave-dealeis 
would bring up foundlings with a view to selling 
them later at a profit Indeed there are indications 
that a parent often wished Ins child to be found, 
and exposed it m a place where discovery was 
certain The legend of CEdipus, however, and the 
passage of yEhan which states that the Thebans 
4 might neither expose their child len nor cast them 
forth in a deserted place’ (Far Hist n. 7), prove 
that lonely spots were sometimes deliberately 
chosen ; in othei words, it was desired that the 
child should die. 

So far from condemning artificial restrictions of 
the population, the philosophers positively en- 
couraged it. Plato, m his ideal commonwealth, 
would have all sickly children exposed (Rep. 460 C), 
and forbids parents to rear offspring from unions 
which are not within the age-1 milts fixed by the 
State (ib. 461 0) Aristotle (Pol. 13356), while 
condemning exposure, recommends abortion to 
prevent oveiciowding. He assigns an interesting 
reason for his preference. The act, he says, is 


moral or immoral according as sensation and life 
are not, or are, present. Aristotle thus differs 
from Plato m that lie regards all developed human 
life as sacred Both philosophers, however, deal 
with the matter fiom the point of. view of the 
State, and aie therefore strongly utilitaiian, 

6. General attitude. — It must he confessed that 
tho Gieoks were, on the whole, selfish in their 
attitude towards their children. In rearing 
children they thought more of themselves than or 
posterity. Even when they did look to the future, 
it was with the hope that coming generations 
would be like themselves. The notions of improve- 
ment and development were applied only to past 
history ; the Greek (philosophers were sometimes 
exceptions) rarely imagined that the future might 
he better than the time in which he himself lived, 
and tho thought, if it came, never influenced his 
conduct ‘My son, 5 says Ajax, ‘mayest thou 
become luekiei than thy father, but like in all 
else , and then thou wouldst he noble’ (Soph. Ajax , 
550) Greek aspiration seldom leached a higher 
level than this, and equally seldom fell below it 
But the Greeks, in spite of then selfishness, 
were not unsympathetic towards the young, and 
the parental instinct manifested itself not only in 
love of offspring, but also m sympathy with children 
generally. Tn the Homeric poems this feeling is 
expressed m many beautiful similes, although at 
the same time it is clear that oi phans were treated 
with injustice and cruelty (II \\u. 482 fi.). The 
anecdotes of Herodotus are often inspired by a 
genuine love of children (v. 92, vi. 27, 61), and 
Thucydides (vn. 29) mentions the massacre of 
young scholars at Mycalessus as one of the most 
nornble incidents in the Peloponnesian War. 
Euripides sometimes heightens the pathos of his 
dramas by bringing children on the stage, while 

E remature death is tho theme of some of the most 
eautifnl epigrams in the Avtholoay . In the 

Athenian courts the children of a defendant were 
sometimes introduced to arouse the pity of the jury. 

7. Unnatural vice. — The vice of pcederastia was 
prevalent throughout the Greek world, and rarely 
met with moral condemnation. See Chastity 
(G reek) 

Liieraiukk — L. Schmidt, Die Ethtk der alien Gitechen, 
Berlin, 1882, G Glotz, art ‘Expositio’ in Daromberg-Saglio , 
P. Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, London (1898 ed ) , 
. Hartmann, Der Gneehe nnd da* Kind , Augsburg, 1905, 
K J Freeman, Schools of Hellas , London, 1907, C A 
Savage, The Athenian Family , Baltimore, 1007 
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CHILDREN (Hindu) — Just as the Hindus be- 
lieve that human life in general is acted upon by 
supernatural forces, and that man is at every step 
in his course attended by good and evil spirits, so 
they recognize a very special operation of demonic 
jiower in all that befalls the child in its tender 
^cars Tho helplessness of the infant — the sud- 
denness with which it may pass from a state of 
perfect health to one of serious illness — tends to 
foster such a belief amongst a people naturally 
superstitious Even in the mother’s womb, they 
think, the influence of demons is already at woik 
m the development of the embryo. 

1. The child in the womb. — During the penod 
of gestation evety precaution must be taken to 
protect both mother and child against the machina- 
tions of evil spirits. Thus we find SuAruta, m his 
Ayurveda J warning the pregnant woman against 
walking m the open air, or visiting such spots as 
are specially frequented by demons, viz. deserted 
houses, tombstones, and trees in places of burial. 
At the present day, as in ancient times, she must 
not sit or walk in the open compound, where the 
1 in 10 1 • bahinnykramayarh tunyavrtrachaityatimaduna- 
vfksan panharet , cf. Fetavatthu 1 5. Tiro kudJesu tifthanti 
8andhiMrhghdlakem cha dvdiabdhdsu tl^hantt dgantvd na 
sakaih gharaih. 
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evil spirits might injuie her; and, as a safeguard 
against theii malice, she constantly w ears a slender 
reed five inches long in her top-knot 1 Susruta 
and other Hindu physicians of eaily date furnish 
lists of possible mjuiies to the unborn child (gar- 
bhopaghdtalcara ), and with these they also give a 
warning against coining into contact with what is 
unclean or deformed. It was believed that mis- 
carriage could be prevented by the performance of 
certain ceremonies The so-called gaybliaralcsana , 
or ‘ fruit-guaiding,’ accoidmg to Sankhayana , 2 
took place in the fouith month aftei conception, 
and the same purpose was seived, on the intei jac- 
tation of Narayana, by the ceremony winch Asva- 
layana 3 calls anavalobhana. 

While the Hindu physicians enumerate the 
physical causes of aboition, popular belief attri- 
butes the untoward event to the agency of demons 
In the Pctavatthu 4 a female demon says ‘ A pi eg- 
nant woman cuised me; I designed evil against 
her. Of wieked puipose I brought about the mis- 
carriage. Her two-months’ foetus came forth as 
blood.’ A child that dies because the prescribed 
ceremonies have been omitted is sometimes spoken 
of as a preta , ‘spirit .’ 5 There is probably some 
connexion between this and a ceitain custom found 
in Malabar, viz. that of opening the body of a 
woman who dies during pregnancy, so that the 
foetus may be taken out and buried at her side . 6 
In the tlmd month 7 of gestation, according to the 
Gphya Sutras, th apumsavana used to be perioi mod, 
the ceremony designed to secure male offspung 
The obsei vance of this rite in the Epic penod ih 
well attested, as, e.a by several passages of the 
MaJiabharnta* and by ltaghuvani&a, m. 10 , wlieie 
king Dillpa is said to have pei formed m due oidei 
the various ceremonies, pu msa van a, etc., according 
to the joy (over the piospective birth of a son). u 
See also Birth (Hindu), vol. u. p. G50 b . 

2 . Infanticide. — The piedilection for male ofl- 
sprmg finds expression everywhere in the literature 
of India 4 In no case aie gills a benefit * — thus the 
Mahdbharata 10 — ‘but a daughter is an infliction 5 
(see also Sex). Even in ancient times the bntli of 
a girl was an unwelcome event ; and, in fact, the 
practice of killing female infants, which pi evaded 
throughout India until the beginning of the 19th 
cent., and is still occasionally met with, can be 
traced hack to the Vedie age . 4 . . . expose a 
new-born female child, but not a male .’ 11 12 13 The 
massages in Sanskrit hteiatuie which refei to m- 
antieide are, howevei, not veiy numinous. In 
Somadeva’s Kathdsa nt saga ra it is told that a 
certain king, who was unhappy because lie had 
but one son, desired to bo mfonned of some means 
by which he might obtain many moie. The 
Brahmans recommended him to kill Ins only son, 
and bui n the llesh as a sacrifice. The idea that 
the first-boin should be devoted to the deity as a 
thank-oilermg or propitiation u was, doubtless, an 

1 Bose, The Hindoos », 1883, p 293. 

2 Sdhkh Gfhya Sutra , L 21 chaiurthe mast garbharakt? a £ a m 

• Gxh Sutr i 13; onthjsGargyaN&rft}aga observes yena 

nuvalupyate tad anavalabhanam 

4 i 6 0, 7 Snjmti me gabbhxm asi tassa pdpaih achetaynh 
sdtiaih padvlthamanasd akaruh gabbha^dtanam Tasso 

dvemdsiko qabbho lohitah ileva pagghan Similarly in i 7, 8 

6 PR i 246 ® 1*1 083 , Das Kind tJ , i 109 

7 So Qobhila, n 6 1 , Khildira, li. 2 17. Ilirapyakeihn, n 
2. 2. Parask&ra (l. 14. 1, 2) given the 2nd or 3rd month, and 
Xpastamba the time when pregnancy becomes outwardly appar- 
ent (vi 14. 9) For the particular forma of this ceremony, cf 
Bloomfield, SEE xln ( 1397 ) 350 f , 460 f 

8 1 31 24 ff , 02,20, Oi, 40, 120, 40, ill 115,85 

0 Yathakiavuuh pinhsavanadikdh fcriya dhite£ cha dhiiah 
Badftir vyadhatta sah 

10 i 159 Ilf (ed Tawnev , 1880) 

Ka\h xxvn. 9 , cf Yaska, N ir 3, 4, Taitt Sarkh vi 6 10.3 

12 xiii. 67 ff. 

13 Of. the legend of Sunatytepa, whom Han^chandra intends 
to offer up instead of his own son, ltohita {Ait. Br vn. 14 ff , 
Saiikh Gr.S.\s 18 ft). 


important factor in establishing the custom of in- 
fanticide. Until the beginning of the 19th cent, 
the saenfice of the first-born to the Ganges was a 
universal pi active . 1 But infanticide m India is 
not to be explained wholly by the dcmie to get 
rid of a female child as a useless and buidenscmie 
thing, oi by the notion of making an expiation to 
the deity; it lests in pait also upon the belief m 
evil omens, and the superstitious uicad of the mis- 
chiefs attendant upon birth Befoie British influ- 
ence liegan to assert itself in opposition to the ciuel 
custom, the fate of the new-boin child lay entnely 
in the hands of the astrologer. If the lattei de- 
clared that the day of birth was unpiopitious, or 
tli at the child had been born undei sinister aus- 
pices, it was made away with at once Even in 
the 19th cent., in spite of eveiy check imposed by 
the British Government, the juaetice was to some 
extent still peisisted m With lefeience to the 
Kandhs, a tribe m Southern Bengal, Dalton , 3 on 
the evidence of a leport from the ycai 1857, writes 
as follows . 

‘ When a child >9 born, an astrologer i ailed a Jam or Degauri 
19 summoned and consulted by the parents If from this test 
it be predicted that the child is not likely to prove a blessing 
to its parents, but rather that misfortune may befall them if 
they attempt to lear it, the living infant is placed m a new 
earthen pot and removed in the direction of the point oi the 
compass from which, if the child were spared, evil might be 
e\pe< ted, and buried A foal is sacrificed over the grave * 

The belief that the sacrifice of a child averted 
disastei and appeased the resentment of demons, 
and, in particulai , the custom of entombing girls, 
or first-born childien generally, in walls to prevent 
then collapsing, find fiequent mention m leports 
of the last centuiy . 8 * At the present day the prac- 
tice, though it can hardly be said to be finally 
ei ml mated, is at all events earned on with such 
seuecy as m gieat measure to evade public notice, 
and seems to be confined to the killing of new-born 
female clnldien. In Baioda, according to the 
superintendent of the census, indubitable indica- 
tions of the sacrifice of female infants aie found 
among the Lewa Patulars of certain Kuhn villages, 
and tlie tables which he furnishes certainly show a 
lemarkably small pen outage of gills . 4 

3 . Children of good or evil omen. — Everywhere 
in India the fiistborn of a family is legarded as 
peculiarly sacied It was at one time the universal 
piaetiec for mamed couples who had long iemained 
childless to saenfice the child that at length was 
born to them . 5 The Nans used to oflei up their 
f 11 st-born son to Mata, the goddess of smallpox . 6 
Accoidmg to PNQ, 1 the first-boin were foibidden 
to marry The natives of Tehngana believe that 
1 the hist-born attracts the lightning. 

Other superstitions, again, elustei mound the 
child who comes after a certain number of childien 
of the opposite sex The conception that takes 
place aftei two lmths is called tnkhal, and is re- 
garded as unlucky, especially among the inhabit- 
ants of Jam pui Ettoits are made in this case to 
induce miseairuige, which accordingly is of frequent 
occurrence; and there is, indeed, giound for sus- 
pecting that, when the steps taken have not been 
successful, the child eventually boin is killed H In 
the Pan jab, trikhal denotes a child bom aftei a 
succession of three childien of the opposite sex 
Tlie birth of such a child involves the paients in 
such calamities as death, loss of piopeity, lues, and 
the like Evil consequences also attend the bnth 
that follows that of a tt ikhd The child itself is 
pjedestined to early death, and leimuse must be 

1 Pll 11 169 

2 DescnptiVi Ethnology of Bengal , Calcutta, 1872, p 239 

a PR 11 17 1 

4 Census oi India, 1901, 1 116 

ft ll A Rose, 111 FL xni 11902] 6 5 

<> SherrinK) Hindu Tribes and CasU s, CaU utta, 1872-81, Hi 66 

7 in 10 

# RosjC, lot at 
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had to various expedients in ordei to avert the 
misfortunes foieboaed by its veiy buth 1 
The buth of twins was another object of super- 
stitious dread. In ancient India such an event was 
regarded as unclean and fraught with evil 2 Ac- 
cording to Aitareya Brdhmana , vii. 9. 8, if the 
wife of one who is engaged in a sacrificial coieuiony 
bears twins, or if his cow gives birth to twin calves, 
an expiation is necessary, while the KauL Siitr 
(109) also prescnbes an expiation for the birth of 
twins. 8 The Atharvaveda panhsfa* speak of the 
occurrence as a calamity 

4. The influence of demons. — By reason of the 
uncleanness inevitably associated with birth, the 
new-born childien themselves were frequently re- 
garded as demons ( bhitta ), until their hair was cut 
for the first time. Some of the jungle tribes deem 
it unnecessary to guard an infant against wicked 
spirits before it takes solid food, as until that 
time it is simply a bhut itself. 5 

The idea that children are exposed to the malevo- 
lence of demons is already found in the Veda As 
a means of piotection against Jauibha, a demon who 
snatches children, the mother gives her child the 
breast. 6 To Vedic times likewise belongs Nejame^a 
(otherwise Naigameya or Naigamesa), to whose 
agency the Hindu physicians attribute various 
diseases of children, though in the Veda itself 7 
he is invoked as the deity who helps men to obtain 
oflspung 8 Susruta mentions nine demons (quiha) 
— foui male and five female (putand) Clmkra- 
datta 9 enumerates twelve female demons, called 
mdtfkd , who from the 1st to the 12tli day of the 
month or year, may pounce upon a child and taint 
it with disease 

At the present day, many tubes regard the fifth 
night after buth as a time of peculiar peril. The 
Marathas of Nasik believe that the evil spirit called 
SathI, accompanied by Buimiya, a male demon, 
invades the lying-m room about midnight, and, 
casting the mother into a stupor, kills or deforms 
the child. The Vadfils of Thana have the idea 
that Sathi, as the god of buth, may dm mg the 
fifth night come in the form of a cat, hen, or dog, 
and devour the child’s heart and skull 10 In Bihar, 
mothers are very careful never to call their children 
by name at night, as the Jaileya, who then assumes 
the form of a night-bird, has the power of sucking 
the blood of any one whose name he hoars. 11 In 
the higher ranks of N. India it is believed that 
demons may obtain power over the new-born child 
through the fatliei, and consequently the latter 
does not even look at the infant until such time 
as the astrologer declares to be favouiable 
The evil eye —See Evil Eye (Hindu). 

. Protection against the power of demons — 
The wearing of talismans as a means of defence 
against the evil eye, and, indeed, against eveiy form 
of demonic agency, is universal among Hindu chil- 
dren. Among the Badagas of the Nilgirl Hills, 
nearly eveiy child carnes, suspended fiom the 
neck, a small disk-shaped amulet of clay taken 
fiom under the funeral piles of burned corpses 12 
On the other hand, the ashes gatlieied from such 

1 Rose, loc cit p 04 

3 Cf J v Negelein, ARWv. 271 fl 

3 For other refoi cnees, see Weber, Indische Studien, 18C8, 
xvn 290 IT , and Bloomfield, op cit 360 , cf art Twins 

4 cd Bolling 1 and v Negeleln (Leipzig, 1909 ff), i 433, 
cf Weber, ‘Zwei ved. Texte uber Omma u. Poitenta,’ ABA W 
(1869), p 322 f. 

* PR 1 246 

6 Atharvaveda, vii 10 ; cf Kaui Sutr. xxxii. 1. 

7 Khila , xxx 1, in Max Muller, Ihgveda 2 , iv. 640, Scheftelo- 
witz, Apokryphen d Ihgveda (Leipzig, 1906), p 130 

8 Wintermtz, JRAS , 1895, pp 149-156. 

• 406-412, similarly A^d/igasahgraha (ed. Tarte, Bomba \ , 
1888) and Atf dtigahfdaya (ed Kunte 2 , Bombay, 1891) 

10 PR l 266 

11 G A Gnerson, Bih&r Peasant Life (Calcutta, 1885), p 408. 

12 Jagor, in Bencht d. Berliner anthrop . GesclUch (1876). ! 


a pile are considered to be noxious to children ; 
and it is believed that, m cases of consumption, 
the disease is due to a demon who has thrown 
ashes over the victims. The demon who afflicts 
children m this way is called Masan (Skr. btiatena, 
1 place of burial ’), and is very generally regarded 
as the spirit of a child, 1 As the evil spirits have 
a great liking for milk, the Panjabi mother is 
careful to keep her child within doors just after 
he has drunk new milk. But, if she cannot prevent 
him from going out, she puts a little salt or ashes 
in his inouth, thinking thereby to ward oft the bhut? 

For the pui pose of dislodging demons, the 
manuals of Hindu physicians not only prescribe 
ointments, medicines, sprinklings, fumigations, 
and the like, but also recommend that special 
sacn hces, accompanied by invocations, be made to 
a particular gratia. To Naigameya, foi instance, 
a libation is oflered, with the invocation that the 
‘god of high renown with the goat’s face, who 
assumes any shape at will,’ may protect the child. 8 
As the diseases of children were frequently attri- 
buted to demonic agency even in cases where 
the physical causes of the malady weie quite un- 
mistakable, magical expedients were m ancient 
times sometimes sought after in order to avert evil 
results. Thus in Atharvaveda , v. 23, we have a 
spell for exteimmatmg woims in childien Ac- 
coiding to KauL Sutr xxix 20 if , the juractit inner, 
reciting the spell, placed the sick child upon the 
lap of its mother to the west of the fire, and warmed 
its palate by stroking it three times to and fro with 
the bottom of a pestle heated at the fire 4 

The cutting of the first teeth, which was believed 
by Hindu physicians to be a prolific source of the 
diseases incidental to childhood, 6 is referied to in 
A tharvaveda , vi. 140. The appearance of the upper 
teeth before the lower betokens that the parents 
are in danger of death 6 By way of averting 
the danger, the hymn lefened to is recited, in 
combination with a ceiemony consisting of a dis- 
tubution or oflering of rice, barley, or sesamum, 
of which both the child and the patents paitake 
(cf. also Charms and Amulets [Indian]). 

7. Ceremonies belonging to the period of 
infancy — No special rite was associated with the 
child’s first teething as such. The leading func- 
tions of the period of infancy were the birth cere- 
7)iony ) the naming , the feeding with rice , and the 
hair-cutting. To these are sometimes added the 
ceremonial washing , the child’s first outing , and 
the ear-boring . 

The ceiemony called jdtaharman took place im- 
mediately after birth, and, m the case of a male 
child, it was performed befoie the umbilical cord 
was severed.’' It consisted in feeding the child 
with honey and buttei, mantras being recited the 
while (see Birth [Hindu], vol 11. p 651).® A 
ceremony, connected with the washing of the child 
eight days after birth, can possibly be tiaced even 
m Vedic times. That the object of the rite was 
to repel the assault of demons seems a prob- 
able inference fiom Atha,rvaveda i viii. 6. 1 : ‘The 
two spouse- finders which thy mother washed for 
thee w hen horn, — for them let not be greedy [the 
demon] Duinaman, the Aliih6a, nor the Vatsapa. 9 
Nowadays in Northern India the rite of nahawan 

i PR i 269 3 PR l 237. 

3 Susruta, vi 86 8 , cf Jolly, Medicm , p 70 

4 Bloomfield, op. cit 452f 5 Of also Jolly, op cit p 68. 

6 Ke^ava on Kaui Sutr xlvi 43-46 , cf Bloomfield, p 640 

7 Manu, ii 29 prdti nabhx vardhanut pinhso jatakarma 
vid flip ate 

« Axu (,'rhya Sutiu, i 15 1 , Mdnava Grhya Sutra , 1 17 1 , 
Pat ask Uthya Sutra, i 16 4 

0 Atharvaveda, cd Whitney- Lantnan (Harvard Or Ser ), p 
494 , cf Weber, Jnd Stud v 262 The reference to the cere- 
monial washing of the young child, conjectured by Weber, is 
doubtful According to Kami Sutr xxxv 20, the hymn is 
ritually employed in connexion with the simantonnayana, a 
ceremony performed in the 8th month of a woman’s pregnancy. 
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(Skr sndpana ), or ceremonial >va»lung 9 winch is 
intended to safeguard both mother and child, is 
perfoi med on an auspicious day at least two days 
after birth. 1 

From ancient times tho ceremony of ‘naming’ 
(namakarana, ndmadheyakarana) took place on 
the tenth or twelfth day after birth — likewise 
the day on which the mother lises from bed (see 
NAMES [Hindu]). The legendary literature of 
Buddhism shows that the naming ceremony was 
an impoitant function in the social life of ancient 
India. In the Jatakas the day of naming ( ndma - 
gahanadioasa) is repeatedly mentioned ; 2 the 
Mugapakkhajdtaka 8 speaks of a gieat feast given 
on that day to the Brahmans who were called m 
to forecast the child’s future from tho auspicious 
marks ( lakkhana ). At the piesent day, like- 
wise, the festival of naming ranks as the most 
important of all the ceremonies connected with 
birth, as may be gathered from the graphic sketch 
of Cornelia Sorabji, Sun-babies , p. 93 . 

‘The naming ceremony outnvalled the birth ceremony It 
was & thrilling social function, and all the great ladies of the 
neighbourhood were bidden to it According to Dubois ( Hindu 
Manners, p 158), the father of the child, holding it m his arms, 
Beats himself on the little raised platform of earth and performs 
the sarhkalpa I3y his side is a copper dish full of rice With 
the first finger of |his right hand, in which he holds a gold ring, 
he writes on this rice the day of the moon, the name of the day, 
that of the constellation under which the child was born, and 
finally the name that he wishes to give him lie then calls three 
times by this name in a loud voice 

This ceremony ended, he gives a present to the presiding 
purohita, distributes betel to all the Brahmins present , and 
then all take their place at the feast which has been prepared 
As soon as it is finished, tho master of the house again offers 
betel to his guests, and also piesents, if he is rich enough ' 

The duty of giving the name, however, winch 
in the above sketch is discharged by the father, 
devolves in some tribes upon other relatives, more 
particularly a maternal uncle oi the grandfathei 
Among the Badagas of the Nilgiri Hills the 
mothei’s brothers are summoned to the festival, 
and the oldest of them, taking the child in Ins 
arms, gives it a name approved of by the p.nents. 
Likewise among the Nans, m Malabai, it is the 
maternal uncle who holds the child and decides 
what its name shall be 4 As regaids the date of 
the naming ceremony, howevei, the pi act use of 
non-Aiyan tribes shows a dneigcnce iitmi the 
Bi sib manic ritual, which, as above stated, lives 
the festival for the tenth or twelfth day after 
birth The Badagas choose a date between the 
twentieth and thntieth On the twenty-eighth 
day, the Nans, in the presence of invited wit- 
nesses, let the child have its first taste of cow’s 
milk, and give it a provisional name, while the 
permanent name is not bestowed till six months 
or more have elapsed, when the child also partakes 
of rice for the first time Similarly, the Vedans, a 
slave caste of Southern India, associate the naming 
ceremony with the child’s first meal of rice, the 
double function taking place eight or nine months 
after birth 5 

Among the Brahmans the child is weaned and 
receives solid food foi the liisl time in the sixth 
month after hath . 6 This fonns the occasion for 
a special ceremony called annapid&ana, of which 
Dudois 7 w rites as follows 

* For this occasion they choose a month, a week, a da> , and a 
Btar, which all combine to give favourable augunes A pandal 
is erected, which is ornamented all round with tot attains , or 
wreathH of mango leaves, some of which are also hung over the 
entrance door of the house, the inside of which has been care- 
fully purified by the women . . The mother, holding the 
child vn her arms, and accompanied by her husband, scats her- 
self beside him on the little platform of earth which has been 
set up in the centre The purohtta advances towards them, 
performs the sarhkalpa , offers, firstly, homarn in honour of the 


iPJlii 26, cf G A Gnerson, op ert 888 f 
a e g Jat , ed. Fausboll, li 2, m 122, iv 7 
3 vi 3 4 Ploss, i 103 

3 Jagor, loc cit p 199 6 Manu, u 34 , Yajfi. i 12. 

7 Op. at. p 157 


rime planets, then a sacrifice to fire, to which he presents clari- 
fied butter and betel for neiveddya [!Skr naived ya) When he 
has finished, the women sing verses expressing their good 
wishes for the future happiness of the child, and perform arattx 
over him * 

The annaprdSana , according to the Grhya Sutras , 
is preceded, in the fourth month after hath, by the 
ceiemony of niskramana , tho child’s lust outing . 1 
This ceiemony is also designated ddxtyadai Sana 
(‘the seeing of the sun’). 

The ceremony of hair-cutting ( chudakarana , 
chaula) is performed three years after buth. This 
solemn function, according to Ah) Gjh. Sutr . l. 4, 
must take place at a propitious time and undei a 
constellation of beneficent aspect . 2 Ab observed 
to-day in families of standing, it is desciibed by 
Dubois 8 as follows : 

‘ The Brahmins who are invited assemble under the pandal 
after having performed their ablutions The child is brought 
in by his father and mother, who seat him between them on the 
little earthen platform The purohita (hen draws near the 

child . . ana performs the sarhkalpa , &n<l also offers homam 
to the nine planets He next traces on the floor m front of the 
child a square patch with red earth, which they cover with rice 
that has the husk on The child is made to mt near the 

square patch, and the barber, after offering worship to his razor, 
pioceeaa to shave the child’s head, leaving one lock at the top, 
which is never cut The entertainment geneiall v ends with 
a feast and the distribution of presents to the Brahmins ’ 

The rite of cutting tho hair, as is stated also in 
the EaghuvarnAa , m. 28, marks the time for be- 
ginning the education of the young Hindu At 
about trio same age the children of both sexes have 
their ears bored — the ceremony of karri avedha , 4 
which, accoiding to Dubois, is observed with a 
ceremonial similar to that of the hair-cutting. 
In some tribes, however, as, e < 7 ., the Nans and 
Badagas already refeired to, the rite oi piercing 
the ears takes place on the day of naming, and 
among the last-mentioned people is performed by 
the maternal uncle . 6 

8 . Premature close of the period of childhood.— 

In the case of boys and girls alike, the peiiod of 
childhood lsshoiter m India than 111 Western lands. 
So far, indeed, as the tei in ‘childhood * connotes the 
qualities of innocence and inexpenencc, the thing 
cannot really be said to exist among the Hindus. 
Almost from infancy the childien share the family 
life of their parents, and are accustomed to look at 
the events belonging thereto as something quite 
natural, and to discuss them in the man mu of their 
elders — with the result that the most pionounced 
feature in the character of Hindu chi Id ion is pre- 
cocity. With this, again, they combine a marvel- 
lously fertile imagination, which is moulded and 
fostered by the superstitious ideas of their environ- 
ment. The ideal products of this faculty stamp 
themselves upon the nnnd of the young Hindu 
with such foice as to become practically inefface- 
able, and assert a lifelong ascendancy over him 6 

In Hindu families belonging to the higher castes, 
that winch the young must learn, fust of all, is the 
precise observance of the various sacred utes , and 
this also makes it natural for them to copy the 
grave depoitment of then elders. In the ranks 
of the common people, where occupation is deter- 
mined by heredity, the son of the artisan, even in 
childhood, handles Ins father’s tools, and the son 
of the peasant learns to hold the plough fiom Ins 
earliest years. The Hindu girl, on her part, must 
of necessity be trained in all depaitmentsof house- 

1 Pdraskara Gjliya Sutra , 1 17 , Manu, 11 34 

2 For details of the ritual, see Hillcbramlt, 1 Kituallitteratur * 
(GIAPin 2), p 491 

3 Op. cit p. 168 f 

4 For references in Skr hteratmo, s< e RAdhakantadeva, 
Sabdakalpadruma (Cab utta, lsso-03), * v 1 Kaunivcrlha * 

3 Floss, 1 . 297 

6 Of Urooke, Natives of Northern India, p 175 f * ‘The 
atmosphere is full of the supernatural — evil minded ghosts and 
bogies, the kindly spirits of the ancestral dead which sit round 
the hearth, the ogre and vanipue which haunt the burial- 
ground or the old village trees with all of which the child, 
even in mfauev , becomes acquainted.’ 
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work before entering, while but a child herself, 
upon her own married life. 

Litkraturb — H Ploss, Das Kind in Branch u Sittc d 
Volker'*, 2 vola , Leipzig, 1884, J. Jolly, Rechtu Sitte, Strassburg, 
1896U?/APii 8), aisoMediein, 1901 (ib. iii 10), A. Hillebrandt, 
Ritualhtteratur , Strassburg, 1897 (G1AP m. 2) , W Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folklore of Northern India , new ed., 
2 vols , London, 1896, also Natives of Northern India , London, 
1907, pp. 173-188 * Child-life ’ , DalpatrSm Daya, Uhut 

Nibanah , tr. A. K. Forbes, Bombay, n d , J A Dubois, 
Hindu Manners, Customs , and Ceremonies 3, tr H K. Beau- 
champ, Oxford, 1906 , Cornelia Sorabji, Sun-babies Studies 
in the Child-life of India , London, 1904 , Petaratthu , ed 
Minayeff, London, 1888 ( PTS ), Hymns of the Atharvaveda, 
together with extracts from the ntual books and the comm , 
tr. Maurice Bloomfield, Oxford, 1897 (SBE xln ) 
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CHILDREN (Iranian). — i. A desire for children 
in themselves, as distinguished from a general 
affection for them after they are boin, may be said 
to be a mark of a settled community and of an 
advancing civilization. We find this, foi instance, 
among the Hebrews at the very dawn of their 
existence, and ancient Peisia furnishes a second 
conspicuous exemplifi cation of the principle. While 
exposure was occasional lypractisea (see Abandon- 
ment AND Exposure [Persian]), and while de- 
formed or idiotic children were regaidcd as a cuise 
(cf. Yasna xi. 6), offspring are explicitly said to be 
a blessing Thus a special object of longing 'was 
‘sturdy, proficient offspring, enacting the com- 
munity laws for the assembly, glowing up in 
harmony, woiking weal, delivering fiom anguish, 
of good understanding, who may advance both my 
house, and my village, and my tribe, and my 
country, and the glory of my country’ ( Yasna 
lxu. 5, cf. lx. 7, lxv. 11 ; YaH xin 134, xxiv. 3 , 
Vendidad xxi 6-7). In conformity with tins 
desire, prayers and sacrifices were offered in the 
hope of obtaining children (Yasna i\ 22, lxv. 11, 
lxvm. 5, 11 ; YaH xiii. 134, xv 40) Ormazd 
himself formed and protected the unborn infant 
(YaH xiii 11), and abortion was, accordingly, a 
sin (Ya&t xvn 57), and was punished as a heinous 
crime of ‘ malice prepense and afoiethought* (baodo- 
varHa [Vendidad xv. 9-19; cf. Artd-Virdf , ed. 
Haug and West, xhv , Ixiv , lxxviii.]). Not only 
is the mained man better than the celibate, and 
the man with children piefeiable to one without 
otlsnnng (Vendidad iv. 47), but childlessness is in 
itself a cuise (Yasna xi. 1 ; YaH x 110), and that 
land lejoices where children abound (Vendidad 
iii. 2-3) Children were given not only by Ormazd 
(YaH xni 11), but by Mitlua (YaH x 65, 108), 
Haoma (Yasna ix 22), Aslu Vanuhi (YaH xvm. 
6), Yayu (YaH xv. 40), the Waters (Yasna lxv. 
ID, the Fire (Yasna lxu 5 ; Vendidad xvm. 27), 
and the Fiavasliis ( YaH x. 3, xui 11, 15, 22) The 
Avesta enjoins, moreovei, that infants bo treated 
tenderly ( Yasna x. 8), and be pioleeted until the 
age of seven years, when they are able to defend 
and nourish themselves (Vendidad xv 44-45; cf. 
Dinkart , ed. Sanjana, iv. 263, Bombay, 1883). 
Cruelty to a child is a crime ( Vendidad xni. 23), 
punished with grievous toi incuts m the next woild 
(Artd-Virdf x In , xlni , hx , Kxxvn., xciv., xov.). 

2. It has been noted above that one of the 
Avesta epithets applied to a child is ‘ delivering 
from anguish’ (azo-biiji [Yasna lxu 5, YaH xin. 
134, xix. 75]). This teim receives its elucidation 
in the Pahlavi Shdyast la-Shayast , dating perhaps 
from the 7th cent. A.D., which states (xn. 15 ; cf. 
x. 22 [West, SB E v. 345, 325]) : 

4 The rule is this, that one is to persevere much in the beget 
ting of offspring, since it is for toe acquisition of many good 
works at once , because m the Spend and Nihatum Nasks [parts 
of the Avesta no longer extant] the high-priests have taught 
that the duty and good works which a son performs aie as much 
the father's as though they had been done by his own hand ; 
and in the J>auuU$, Nask [another lost book of the Avesta] it is 
revealed thus 44 Likewise, too, the good works, in like manner, 
which come to the fathei as his own ” ’ 

The Peibian Sad-dar, based on a Pahlavi original, 


repeats this statement of the Shdyast Id-Shayast , 
and adds the fanciful etymology that pur, ‘ son ’ 
(Avesta puOra ), is identical with pill , ‘ bridge ’ ( pur 
and pul being written with the same characters in 
Pahlavi scupt), ‘for by this bridge they arrive at 
that other world * (Sad-dar xvm. [West, SBE xxiv. 
278-281]). This etymology of ‘ son * as the ‘ bridge * 
by which the parent is enabled to cross the Chinvat 
bridge to heaven is cunously, although probably 
accidentally, analogous to the Sanskrit intei preta- 
tion of puti a, ‘son/ as the one who ‘saves* 
(trdyate) his father from the hell put (cf. Schei- 
man, Material zurGesch. derind Visionslitteratur , 
Leipzig, 1892, p. 39 f., and the references in lioht- 
lingk and Roth, Sanskrit -Worterbuch, s.v. ‘Put’). 

3 Classical allusions to infants in Persia are few 
(Rapp, ZDMG xx. 108-109). Herodotus (l. 136) 
states that, next to biavery in war, abundance of 
ottspimg was icekoned the highest honour, and 
that the king sent annual gifts to the fathers of 
the largest families. He also adds that, until the 
age of hve, the infant, was not admitted toitsfatlier’s 
presence, but was hi ought up with women, lest, if 
it should chance to die, it might cause its father 
distress. Strabo (xv. 3. 17) repeats the gist of this 
statement, adding that the Peisians had numerous 
wives and concubines for the sake of ollspiing. He 
restricts the period of exclusion of children from 
then father’s presence to the age of four, whereas 
Yalei ms Maximus (n. 6) raises it to seven. Finally, 
it may be noted that Pioeopius (de Bell . Pers. i 23) 
states that infants weio frequently placed in other 
families foi then tiainmg While tins may have 
been done, and, if tlie Shdh-Ndnuih maybe believed, 
was done, at least in sporadic cases among noble 
families, there is no evidence that the practice was 
general m the period of the Avesta itself. 

Literature — F Spiegel, Erdn A Itertumskunde , iii 681-682 
(Leipzig, 1878) , W Geiger, Ostirnn Kultur im Altertum , pp 
234-237 (Erlangen, 1882), J J Modi, Education among the 
Ancient Iranians, p 47 f (Bombay, 1905) , REP Sanjana, 
Zarathushtta and Zarathusht nanism m the Avesta , p 215 f 

(Leipzig, 1906). Louis II. Gray. 

CHILDREN (Parsi) — From a stnctly religious 
point of view there is nothing special to be re- 
marked about the childhood of a Paisi child It 
is held to be innocent, and not liable or subject to 
the perfoimanee of any religious duties or rites. 
If it dies before the Naojot , or the mvestituie of 
the sacred shirt and thread (cf. vol. n. p. 408, and 
art. Initiation [Parsi]), its funeial ceremonies are 
on a lesser scale. In the case of an adult, whether 
male or female, belonging to the lay class, the 
appellation behdvn is prefixed to the name in the 
lecital of ceiomonies When a man belongs to the 
priestly class, the appellation is ervad, if he has 
passed through tlio mitiatoiy ceiemony of priest- 
hood (Ndvar) ; it is oshtd (Avesta hdvuhta , i.e. 
‘a disciple*), if he has not passed thiough the 
ceremony. In the case of a female of the pnestly 
class, the appellation is oditt (fem. of oshtd) ; but 
in the case of a child, whether belonging to the 
pnestly or layman class, it is khurd , i.e. ‘small* 
oi ‘young.* This appellation signifies that the 
deceased person was too young, ana that it had no 
responsibility, foi duties or rites as a Zoroastrian. 

At oi about the age of six, the child has to begin 
to learn by heait a few leligious prayers — especially 
those falling under the head of, and attached to, 
the Nirang-i-Kusti, i.e. the recital for putting on 
the sacred thread. These must be learnt for the 
coming occasion of the Naojot , when the child is 
to be invested with the sacied shirt and thiead. 
Aftei tins investiture the child’s name ceases to be 
recited as khurd in the prayers at religious eeie- 
monies, but is recited as behdxn or oshtd , as the 
case may be, i.e. as it belongs to the lay or to the 
priestly' class. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. 
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CHILDREN (Roman). — In a society based on 
the agnatio principle and the patna potestas t the 
maintenance of the family and its sacra was a 
matter of the most vital interest and importance ; 
and for this reason the children born m lawful wed- 
lock, and especially the boys, were objects of the 
utmost care and solicitude. For this reason, too, 
the paterfamilias had the power of declining to 
accept a new-born child if he were deformed, or, 
in the father’s judgment, unsuited to be a member 
of the family and the State ; the childien must be 
of good omen, and fit to come m contact with the 
sacra. If not msceptus by the father, the child 
was exposed, and might or might not survive to 
find some unhappy lot in life (Lactantius, vi. 20, 
23). The early pontifical law does, indeed, seem 
to have enjoined the rearing of every male child 
and the eldest of the female ones, and to have sub- 
jected the right of exposure to the sanction of hve 
neighbours (Dionys. li. 15) ; but of this we hear 
nothing in historical times. In the degenerate days 
of the late Republic and early Empire, the duty 
of rearing children was neglected ; and Augustus 
found it necessary to have recourse to legislation, 
and to rewards and penalties, in older to recruit 
the citizen population. The lex Julia et Papia 
Poppcea was intended to compel men and women 
of full age to many and have children, by subject- 
ing the recalcitrant to certain disabilities, and to 
leward fiuitful marriages by relieving women who 
had borne a certain number of childien (three in 
Rome, and four in Italy) from the tutory of their 
paients or agnates, and conceding various privileges 
to parents of children born m lawful wedlock (see 
Muirhead, Hist . Introd. to the Private Law of 
Bome*> London, 1899, p. 304). Augustus also 
gave specific money rewards to plebeian families 
well furnished with children (Suetonius, Aug. 
xlvi.). 

If a child was accepted by the father, there was 
still an intei val of nine days for a boy, and eight 
foi a girl, befoie it leceived its name and was ad- 
mitted into the family ; and in this period it was 
liable, as the old Romans believed, to be vexed by 
evil or mischievous spirits (see the curious bit of 
folklore quoted from Vano by St. Augustine, de 
Civ. Pei , vi. 9) But such spiritual dangeis weie at 
an end when the lehgious rites of the dies lustricus 
had been successfully perfoimed. What exactly 
these rites were, we do not know ; but the word 
lustricus implies a religions ‘purification’ akin to 
that of other examples of lustratxo t and a saculice 
is mentioned by Tertullian (de Idol . xvi ). At the 
same tune the infant received its name, was ad- 
mitted into the family, and thereby also into the 
gens to which the family belonged, and was poten- 
tially a member of the State. The dangei from 
evil influences was now averted by hanging on its 
neck the amulet known as the bulla , which was 
worn until the age of puberty. 

In the simple Yiome life of the more primitive 
Romans there is little doubt that the mothei 
suckled her own children ; but the only definite 
evidence of this is in Plutarch’s Life of Cato the 
Elder (ch. xx.), whose wife is said to have adlieied 
to the old custom. The practice of employing a 
nutnx for this pur pose must have come in early ; 
m a fragment of Vairo’s book, de Liber is Eau- 
candis ( Nonius , 494, s.v. ‘Anuis’), we find him 
advising that the nurse should be young : ‘ anuis 
enim, ut sanguis deterior, sic lac 5 Tacitus (Dial. 
xxviii.), contrasting the usage of Ins day with that 
of the olden time, writes of childien being reared 
in the cottage of a slave-nurse. Nevertheless, the 
fondness of Roman mothers for their babies is w r ell 
attested in literature, and inspned both Catullus 
and Virgil with some of the most beautiful lines 
they ever wrote. Those in Catullus (lxi. 213 f. : 
vol. in.— 35 


* Torquatus volo parvulus Matris e gremio suae/ 
etc.) weie m Virgil’s mind when he wrote the last 
four lines of his fourth Eclogue , where, after the 
birth of the babe, it is called on to recognize its 
mother with a smile (see Mayor, Fowler, and 
Conway, Virgil s Messianic Eclogue , 1907, p. 70 If.). 
In Aen . vu. 518 we have in six words a picture of 
the mother pressing her baby to her bieast as she 
hears the sound of the war-trumpet ( ‘ Et trepidae 
matres pressere ad pectora natos j ; and in Georg 
li. 523 another pietuie of the little ones, in the 
happy life of the farm, clinging to their mothei * 

‘ Intorea dulces pendent circum oscula nati.’ 
Under the Empire the affection of parents is 
abundantly attested in the many sepulchral in- 
scriptions which express the bitterness of the loss 
of children. The epithets which continually recur 
are ‘ dulcissimus,’ * canssinms,’ ‘ pientissimus/ 

‘ suavissimus,’ ‘ innocent issnnus.’ Many of these 
may be conveniently referred to by using the index 
to Wilmanns’ Exempla Inscnptionum Lat. t Berlin, 
1873, vol. ii p. 683, s v ‘Fuiae, film.’ A single 
specimen may be given hero (no. 247) • ‘ Memoriae 
aefcernae M. Auieli mfantis dulcissimi et incom- 
parabilis qui vixit anuis vim in. ii. d. xui., qui sibi 
ante mortem rogavit quam paientibus suis.’ Some 
of Martial’s epigrams bear witness to the same 
tender feeling, especially the beautiful one on the 
infant son of Bassus (vu. 96). 

Roman children had, of course, their troubles 
and their joys, like all otheis Lucretius twice 
mentions their fears in the daikness (n. 55, in. 87) : 

‘Nam veluti puen trepidant, fttque omnia caucus 
In tenebris metuunt, sic nos in luce timemus 
Interdum, nilo quae sunt metuemia magis quam 
Quae puen m tenebns pavitant tinguntquo futuia ’ 

He also turns to his own account the sweetening 
of the lip of the bitter medicine-cup by the mothei, 
in ordei to deceive the little patient (l 936). On 
the other hand, they had plenty of games ; they 
built iloiises, rode liobby-hoises, played with dolls, 
whipped tops (see Maiquaidt, Privatleben dei 
Homer , Leipzig, 1888, p. 811). As they grew 
bigger, the favourite games were ‘ nuts,’ of which 
Ovid mentions several kinds in his poem entitled 
Nux , and at which Augustus liked to play with 
small children (Suet. Aug. 83); and ‘king,’ to 
which Horace alludes in Epist i 1, 59 (cf. Tac 
Ann. xin 15). Games with balls weie also played 
freely by both young and old. 

But childien had also ceitain duties to peifoim 
in the family, and chiefly religious ones. As soon 
as they were old enough, they learnt — no doubt 
from the mother — the code of family pietas We 
may perhaps take a passage of Pnidentius (c*. 
Symmachum , i. 197 f.), too long to be quoted here, 
as representing this Gaining, lor, even in the late 
Empiie, family religion survived with little change 
Children alone, if we may trust Columella (de Be 
Bust xu. 4), were allowed access to the pen us (the 
store-closet of the old Roman household), as being 
pure and undetiled, for that closet was the seat ot 
the Penates, and, in some mystenous way, holy 
After the libation at each family meal, it was a 
boy who announced that the deities weie pio- 
pitious (Serv. ad AZn i. 730). These lehgious 
duties, with others of which wo are not told, weie 
lobably the original reason for the dieus of ehil- 
len up to the age of pubeity, viz. the purple- 
striped toga (practexta) t which wa^ also worn by 
priests ana curule magistrates, i f. by all who bad 
a right to perform lehgious acts (see Classical 
Beview , x [1896] 317 fl ), and which seems to have 
been associated with the idea of the sanctity of 
childhood. Children weie also freely employed 
in religious duties outside the family, as camilli 
and camillce (acolytes) m acts of the State lehgion, 
and as such are constantly represented on the 
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monuments (see, e.g. f Schreiber, Atlas of Classical 
Antiquities , ed Anderson, 1895, plate xix. 1-3, 
from the Ara Paris of Augustus). In Henzen’s 
Acta Fratrum Arvalium (Berlin, 1874, Exordium, 

S vii), we find boys attending as mimstri on the 
rethren, after tne manner of the old Roman 
family, and taking their own meals sitting on 
stools ; these were sons of senators with both 
parents living. At the Ludi sceculares in 17 n.c. 
the 4 Carmen saeculare * of Horace was sung by 
two choirs of 27 boys and 27 girls, also children 
of living parents ( patrimi et matrimi ), i.e. of en- 
tirely gooa omen foi religious pui poses, trained by 
the poet himself ( Od . iv. vi. 29 f.). The presence 
of children, too, as spectators at this famous cele- 
biation is specially mentioned, with the provision 
that in the nightly part of the proceedings they are 
to be in the charge of their parents (Suet. Aug. 
xxxi.). 

The discipline of the family properly belongs to 
art. Education (q.v.), but a few facts may be 
mentioned here, in the best and strictest Roman 
families, at all periods, the young children were 
m the care of tne mother, for which the common 
expression was 4 in gremio (or in sinu) matns’ (Cic. 
Brutus , ccxi.). Plutarch tells us of Sertorius, a 
Sabine of the old type, that he was admirably 
brought up by a widowed mother, whom he always 
continued to love. Of the young Agricola we heai 
much the same (Tac. Agric . iv. : 4 in huius sinu 
indulgentiaque educatus^). Pliny the Younger, 
m two letters (iii. 3. 3 and iv. 19. 0), uses the word 
contubermum of this relation of the child to its 
mother, adapting it from its use for the relation 
of a youth to a general in the field. In the second 
of these passages he says that, in the care of the 
mother to whom he writes, the child has never 
seen anything but what is ‘sanctum honestumque’ ; 
and this pudor or verecundia was one of the best 
features of the true Roman home life. It is well 
illustrated in the account given by Plutarch of the 
upbringing of his son by the elder Cato (Life, ch. 
xx.) : 4 He was as careful not to utter an indecent 
word before his son, as he would have been in the 
presence of the Vestal virgins.’ As a boy grew 
older, he naturally came into closer relation to his 
father, who would take him out to dinner with 
him, or to hear funeral orations on great men 
(Marquardt, op* cit . 89, and notes). So m JEn. v. 
74, the boy Ascanius accompanies his father to the 
rites ( parentaha) in honour of the dead Anchises ; 
and the relation of father and son throughout the 
JEneid is plainly that to be found in the Roman 
family. With the father, too, if living in the 
country, he might work on the farm, and the 
rough, simple, and homely life of boys under such 
conditions is often alluded to in liteiature ; see 
especially Cato in Festus , p 281, where the words 
used to descube it are 4 patsimonia,’ ‘duntia/ and 
4 industrial 

No doubt, there was much degeneracy in later 
times. Possibly Tacitus, m Dial xxviii. f., gives 
an exaggerated account of it ; but the passage is 
an extiemely valuable one in any case. The chil- 
dren, he says, are now put in charge of a Greek 
nursemaid, with a couple of slaves of low type to 
help, whose tales are attractive but coarse. No 
one in the household thinks for a moment what he 
should or should not do or say before a child of the 
family ; the parents themselves accustom the chil- 
dren by indulgence to lascivia and dicacitas , pert- 
ness and saucmess. The result is the loss of the 
old pudor , and want of respect both for self and 
for others: 4 The children’s minds are full of acting, 
gladiators, chariot-racing ; for what else does one 
now hear talked about m a household ? ’ 

Another feature of Imperial times, which was 
not altogether a happy one, was the aliment ationes, 


or system of public support for children, which was 
begun by Nerva, organized by Trajan, and con- 
tinued by Hadrian. Augustus had admitted chil- 
dren to his largesses ( * congiaria ’ [Suet. A ug . xli ]), 
and it seems probable that many private persons 
left legacies for the support of young children in 
the municipia in which they were interested, for 
we know of at least two cases of such benevolence 
(CIL x. 6056, and v. 6202 ; the donor in the latter 
case was Pliny himself, see his Letters , vii. 18). No 
doubt the circumstances were urgent, and it was 
necessary to do all that was possible to secure the 
growth of a healthy population, if only for the 
defence of the Empire ; but, in all probability, the 
results in the long run were unfortunate. The 
hardy, independent character of the old Roman, 
so largely the result of the sensible treatment of 
the children, giadually disappeared under the 
socialistic nurture of well-meaning emperors. (On 
the whole subject of the alimentations and the 
provision made for them, see art. 4 Aliinentaria,* 
in Pauly- Wissowa, vol. i.) 

Literature —This is given sufficiently in the article. 

W. Wardk Fowler. 

CHILE. — I. ETUNOLOGV, etc.— The native 
populations of Chile are not racially homogeneous. 
To the ex ti erne north of the country the in- 
habitants are of the Aymara race — a Peruvian 
people of Bolivian origin, who, with the Quiehua 
(a cognate race), composed the population of Incan 
Peru at the period of the Spanish Conquest. The 
mythology of this people will be dealt with in art. 
Peru South of the River Cobija, however, is 
found a stock celebrated in Chilian history as the 
most dreaded foes encountei ed by the Spaniards in 
any South American country, namely, the Arau- 
canians. Still farther south, the Patagonians and 
Fuegians may be regaided as of the same ethno- 
logical group as the Araucanians, having been 
dnven to the inhospitable lands which they now 
inhabit by the pressure of their more powexful 
neighbours. 

The Araucanians, who are akin to various tribes 
living in the western regions of the Argentine 
Republic, are divided into several sub-families. 
They call themselves Alapuche, or 4 Children of 
the Soil,’ and the various gentes into which they 
are subdivided aie (1) the Picunche, or 4 Men of 
the North,’ whose noithern boundaries are formed 
by the River Maule ; (2) the Pehuenche, the most 
numerous, the actual descendants of the ouginal 
Araucanian tubes, dwelling in the Peliucn or 
Aiaueama country ; (3) the Huilliche, or 4 Men of 
the South,’ occupying the country between the coast 
and the Pehuencbe ; and (4) tho Puelche, or 4 Men 
of the East,’ Jiving in Argentine terntoiy. To 
the south of these are the Tehuelche, or Pata- 

onians proper, and the Ona, Yahgan, and Ala- 

alouf of Tierra del Fuega, who are principally of 
Araucanian stock 

The Araucanians are of average height, of a 
pale yellow colour, very vigorous and muscular, 
and of a shapely and graceful appearance. They 
number at the present time probably between 
30,000 and 40,000 peisons, many of whom are 
semi-civilized, hut, like most other indigenous 
Amencan races, they are gradually disappearing, 
chiefly through the agency of epidemics, insobriety, 
and the marriage system, which permits polygamy 
in the case of the elderly and wealthy mem Deis of 
the tribe, but dooms the younger and more vigoi- 
ous male members to celibacy, with results disas- 
trous to the continuance of the race. They aie 
of a freedom-loving and warlike disposition, are 
fearless horsemen, and treat their women and 
children with more consideration than do the 
majority of Indian tribesmen. They subsist in 
some distiicts by the chase, but the majority are 
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not ignorant of agriculture, and are expci t cattle- 
raisers and herdsmen. 

II. Religion . — i. Totemic origin of Araucanian 
mythology. — The testimony of the post* Conquest 
Spanish historians would appear to show that the 
Araucanians formerly possessed a totemic system, 
upon which their mythology was probably* based. 
Each family or division of the tribe was dis- 
tinguished by the name of an animal— -guanaco, 
ostrich, tiger, lion, etc. ; and these were regarded 
as the eponymous ancestors of the tribe or family 
named after them, who believed that after death 
they would rejoin them in a sacred cave set apart 
foi then worship, and with them eternally wallow 
in blissful drunkenness. 

2. Idea of a Supreme Being.— Whether these 
ideas of their origin were common to all the 
Araucanian tribes or to a portion only is not clear, 
but it would seem that they were eon lined more to 
the south em divisions of the race. Early accounts 
of Araucanian mythology credit them with a 
much more exalted theogony. They were held to 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, the author of all 
things, whom they called PiUan — a name derived 
from pulli or ptlh, ‘ the soul/ and signifying the 
Supreme Essence. Pillan is, accoiding to the 
Austrian missionary Dobrizhoffer (Abipones, Lon- 
don, 1822, ii. 101), their word for ‘thunder.’ They 
also called him Guenu-pillan , ‘ the Spirit of 
Heaven’; Buta-gen , ‘the Great Being’; Tkalcove, 

1 the Thunderer ’ ; Vilvemvoe , ‘ the Creator of all ’ ; 
Vilpepilvoe , ‘ the Omnipotent ’ ; Mallgelu , ‘ the 
Eternal’ ; and Annolu , ‘ the Infinite/ besides many 
other lesser names. The Araucanian idea of Pillan 
pioves that the native tribal life was hut a micro- 
cosm of his celestial existence. All was modelled 
upon the heavenly polity of Pillan, who was called, 
in Ins aspect of Supreme Ruler, Toquicken , or ‘ the 
Great Ciiief’of the invisible world. As such he 
had his apo-ulmenes and his ulmenes , or greater 
and lessei sub-chiefs, as might the headman of any 
prairie confederacy ; and to these he was supposed 
to entrust the adtn initiation of his atiairs of lesser 
importance. 

3. Origin and mythological affinities of Pillan. 

— In this iigure it is easy to trace resemblances to a 
mythological conception widely prevalent among 
the indigenous American peoples. Pillan is un- 
questionably a thunder-god, and m this lespecfc is 
similar to such deities as the Hurakan of the Kiche 
of Guatemala, the Tlaloc of the Mexicans, and 
Con or Cun , the thunder-god of the Collao of Peru. 
The gathering of clouds round great mountain- 
peaks like those of the Andes, and the resultant 
phenomena of thunder and lightning, kindle m the 
savage mind the idea that the summits of these 
mountains are the dwelling-place of some powerful 
supernatural being, who manifests his presence 
by the agencies of tire and terrifying sound. 
Supernatural beings of this kind are usually 
described by the Indians as being led m colour, 
having neitliei arms nor legs, but moving with 
incredible swiftness, difficult of approach because 
of their irascibility, but generous to those who 
succeed in gaining their favour. They are in 
general placated by libations of native spirit, 
poured into the pools below the snow-lme, and in 
case of drought are roused from inactivity by the 
sympathetic magic of ‘ ram-making/ in which the 
magician or priest sprinkles water from a gourd 
over the thirsty soil. 

4. Inferior deities. — The ulmenes , or deities 
subservient to Pillan, are several 111 number. The 
chief of these is Epunamun , or god of war, whose 
name is apparently of Peruvian origin He may 
have been a type adopted fiom the Incan sun-idol 
Punchau Inca, or the ‘SunTnca/ depicted as a 
warrior armed with darts. There can he little 


doubt that the mythology of the Araucanians, as 
opposed to their meie demon-worship, was highly 
coloured by, if not altogether adopted from, that 
of their Peruvian neighhouis, the Aymaia And 
when we find that this Peruvian sun-ulol was 
originally brought to the Incan couit by a chief of 
the Collao who worshipped Cun (adoied by the 
Araucanians under the name of Pillan), it would 
seem as though Epunamun, with Ins Peruvian 
name and probable likeness to Punchau, was also 
of northern origin, or had been seim-consciously 
adopted by the Araucanians from the Aymaia. 
Others of these inferior deities were Meulen , a 
benevolent protector of the human race ; and the 
Guecubu , a malignant being, who is the author of 
all evil. He is also known as Algue or Aka-Kanet , 
or at least the similanty between him and the 
deities or demons bearing these names is so strong 
as to lead to the supposition that they are one ana 
the same, although Aka-Kanet is the power ap- 
pealed to by the priests, who is throned in the 
’leiades, who sends fruits and tiow'ers to the earth, 
and is alluded to by the name of ‘ grandfat her * But, 
as Muller remarks, ‘dualism is not very stnking 
among these tribes’; and, again, ‘the good gods 
do more evil than good’ ( Amcr . Urrehqionen , 
Basel, 1855, np. 265, 272). Molma, however, who 
lived among tne Aiaucamans for many years, says, 
speaking of the Guecubu : 

1 From hence it appears that the doctrine of two ad\ erse 
principles, improperly called Manioheism, is very extensi\ e, or, 
in other words, is found to be established amongst almost all the 
barbarous natives of both continents ’ (Hist of Chxti, 1801), 
\ol ii ch v p 85) 

He goes on to compare the Guecubu with ‘the 
Aherman (Ahriman) of the Persians/ and says 
that, accoiding to the general opinion of the Arau- 
canians, he is the cause of all the misfoi tunes that 
occur. If a horse tires, it is because the Guecubu 
has ridden him. If the earth trembles, it is 
because the Guecubu has given it a shock ; noi 
does any one die wlio is not suffocated by the 
Guecubu. The name is spelt ‘ Huecuvii ’ by 
Falkner in Ins Description of Patagonia , and is 
translated as ‘the wanderer without/ an evil 
demon, hostile to humanity, who luiks outside 
the encampment or on the outskirts of any human 
habitation for the express pin pose of woikmg 
malignant mischief upon the unwary tribesmen — 
a very familiar figure to the student of anthro- 
pology and folklore. 

5. Cosmogony. — It is not clear to which of then 
gods the Araucanians gave the ciedit for the 
creation of all things, and it is probable that, as 
mentioned above, they imagined that one or othei 
of the totemic beings from whom theyweie sup- 
posed to he descended had fashioned the universe 
They had, however, a very cleai tradition of a 
deluge, from which they were saved by a groat 
lull called Theg-Theg , * the thunderei/ winch had 
three peaks, and possessed the property of moving 
upon the waters. Whenever an eaithquake 
threatens, they fly to any hill shaped like 
the traditional Theg-Theg , believing that it will 
save them m this cataclysm as it dul in the last, 
and that its only inconvenience is that it ap- 
proaches too near the sun. To avoid being 
scorched, says Molina, they always kept ready 
wooden howls to act as paiasols (op rit 11. 82) 

6. The Gen, or beneficent spirits.— The ulmenes, 
or lessei spirits, of the celestial hierarchy of the 
Araucanians aie the gen (‘louls’), who have the 
charge of created things, and who, with the 
benevolent Meulen , attempt in some measure to 
stem the powei of the Guecubu They are of both 
sexes, the females being designated amei-rnalghen , 
or spiritual nymphs, who are pure and lead an 
existence of chastity, piopagation being unknow n 
111 the Araucanian spiritual world. These beings, 
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especially the females, perform for men the offices 
of familiar spirits, ana all Araucanians believe that 
they have one of these minor deities or angels in 
their service. * Nien cai gjni Amchi-Malghen * (‘ I 
still keep my guardian spirit *) is a common expres- 
sion when they succeed in any undertaking. These 
minor deities remind us forcibly of the totemio 
familiars of many N. American Indian tribes, who 
are adopted by them at puberty, and appear to 
them in dreams and hypnotic trances to warn 
them concerning future events ; and it is probable 
that the gen and amei-malghen are the remnants 
of a totemic system. 

7 . Worship and ritual. — The likeness between 
things spiritual and things material is carried still 
further oy the Araucanians ; for, as their ulmenes, 
or sub-chiefs, have not the right to impose any 
contribution or service upon the common people, so 
they deny to supernatural beings any need for 
worship or gifts. Thus no outward homage is 
ordinarily paid to them. There is piobably no 
parallel to this lack of worship in tne case of a 
people possessing clearly defined religious ideas 
and conceptions of supernatural beings. ‘They 
possess neither temples nor idols, nor are they in 
the habit of offering any sacrifice except in some 
severe calamity, or on concluding a peace 9 (Molina, 
op. cit. li. 87). Upon such occasions the offerings 
usually consisted of animals and tobacco, the 
latter being burned as incense, and supposed to 
be peculiarly agreeable to their gods. This custom 
is reminiscent of that of the N. American Indian 
peoples, with whom the Araucanians exhibit some 
points of resemblance in the ceremonial use of 
tobacco, such as blowing the smoke to the four 
cardinal points, as a sacrifice to the god of the 
elements, probably Pillan. On urgent occasions 
only were these sacrificial rites employed, when 
Pillan and Meulen chiefly were adored and im- 
plored to assist their people. The absolute indiffer- 
ence of the Araucanians to mere ritual was well 
exemplified by the manner in which they ignored 
the elaborate ritualistic practices of the early 
Homan Catholic missionaries, although they dis- 
played no hostility to the new creed, but tolerated 
its institution throughout their territories. 

8 . Priesthood.— Although the Araucanians did 
not practise any rites, they were not behind other 
American aboriginal peoples in their observance of 
numerous superstitions. They were firm believers 
m divination, and paid marked attention to favour- 
able or unfavourable omens. Appearances m 
dreams, the songs and flight of biras, and all the 
usual machinery of augury were pressed into the 
service of their priests and diviners ; and the 
savage who dreaded naught on the field of battle 
would tieinble violently at the mere sight of an 
owl (Molina, op. cit. 11 . 87). The owl was regarded 
by the Araucanians (as by the Mexicans, Kiclie, 
Mayas, Peruvians, and Algonquins) as sacred to 
the lord of the dead. ‘ The Owl * was one of the 
names of Mictlantecutli, the Mexican Pluto, whose 
realm of the dead was supposed to be situated in 
the cold and dreary north ; and the wind from that 
quarter was imagined by the Chippewas to be 
made by the owl, as the south wind by the 
butterfly. In fact, among nearly all American 
tribes the owl was a symbol of esoteric wisdom, 
and from such facts as this we gain confirmation 
of the original unity of the religious conceptions 
of the American race. In the Popol Vuh f owls are 
mentioned as the emissaries of the lords of Xibalba, 
the realm of the departed ; the Creek priests 
carried with them tne stuffed skin of one of 
these birds; the Arikara placed one above the 
1 medicine stone ’ in their council lodge ; and the 
culture-hero of the Monqui Indians of California 
had, like Pallas Athene, an owl for a retainer. 


The priests, or rather diviners, were called by 
the Araucanians gtigua or dugol, and were sub- 
divided into guenguenu , genpugnu , and genpiru, 
meaning respectively * masters of the heavens/ * of 
epidemics/ and * of insects or worms.* There was 
also a sect called calcu , or ‘ sorcerers/ who dwelt in 
caves, and who were served by ivunches , or ‘ man- 
animals/ to whom they taught their terrible arts. 
The Araucanians believed that these wizards had 
the power to transform themselves at night into 
nocturnal birds, to fly through the air, and to shoot 
invisible arrows at their enemies, besides indulging 
in the malicious mischief with which folklore 
credits the wizards of all countries. Their priests 
proper they believed to possess numerous familiars 
who were attached to them after death — the belief 
of the * magicians * of the Middle Ages. These 
priests or diviners were celibate, and led an exist- 
ence apart from the tribe, in some communities 
being garbed as women. Many tales aie told of 
their magical prowess, which lead us to believe 
that they were either natural epileptics or ecstatics, 
or that disturbing mental influences were brought 
about in their case by the aid of drugs. The 
Araucanians also held that to mention their real 
personal names gave magic power over them, 
which might be turned to evil ends 

9 . Ideas of immortality. — The Araucanians 
firmly believed in the immortality of the soul. 
They held that the composition of man was two- 
fold— the anca , or corruptible body, and the am or 
pulli , the soul, which they believed to bo ancanolu 
( ‘ incorporeal *), and muacalu ( ‘ eternal or existing 
for ever*). So thoroughly a matter of everyday 
allusion had these distinctions become, that they 
frequently made use of the word anca in a meta- 
phorical sense, to denote a part, the half, or the 
subiect of anything. As regards the state of the 
soul after its separation fiom the body, they 
differed from one another in their beliefs. All the 
Araucanians held that after death they would go 
towards the west, beyond the sea — a conception of 
the soul’s flight which they held in common with 
many other American tribes. The west, as the 
‘ grave * of the sun, was supposed also to he the 
goal of man, when the evening of his days had 
come— a place where the tired soul might find 
rest. 

* The old notion among us/ said an old chief, * is that, when 
we die, the spirit goes the way the sun goes, to the west, and 
there joins its family and friends who went before it * (Hawkins, 
Sketch 0 / the Creek Country , Savannah, 1848, p. 80). 

The country to which the Araucanians believed 
their dead to go was called Gulcheman , ‘ the 
dwelling of the men beyond the mountains.* The 
general conception of this Other-world was that 
it was divided into two parts, one pleasant, and 
filled with everything that is delightful, the abode 
of the good ; and the other desolate and in want of 
everything, the habitation of the wicked. Some 
of tne Araucanians held, however, that all indis- 
criminately enjoyed eternal pleasures, saying that 
earthly behaviour had no effect upon the immortal 
state. The hazy nature of their belief concerning 
the spirituality of the soul was strongly evinced by 
their funerary practice. 

The relatives of the deceased person seated themselves around 
his body and wept for a long time, afterwards exposing it for a 
space upon a raised bier, called pilluay, where it remained dur- 
ing the night. During this time they watched over and ‘ waked * 
it, eating and drinking with those who came to console them, 
i This meeting was called cuncahum, or the 4 black entertaln- 
1 ment/ as black was the symbolical colour of mourning with 
them About the second or third day the body was laid to rest 
in the elturn, or family burying-ground. The eltum was usually 
situated in a wood or on a hill, and the procession to it was pre- 
ceded by two young men on horseback riding full speed. The 
bier was carried by the nearest relatives of the deceased, and 
surrounded by women who mourned and wept duruig the entire 
ceremony On arrival at the eltum, the corpse was laid on the 
ground, and surrounded by arms in the case of a man, or bv 
feminine implements in that of a woman Provisions, chica 
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(native spirit), wine, and sometimes even a dead horse, were 
placed beside the deceased to serve him in the Other-world The 
Pehuenches believed that the Other-world was cold, and so 
sought to warm the corpse with fire, after which they bound it 
to a horse, placed the bridle in its hand, killed the steed, and 
buried both together in the grave. The relatives and friends 
of the dead man then wished him a prosperous journey, and 
covered the body with a pyramid or cairn of stones, over 
which they poured large quantities of chica spirit. 

After they had departed, an old woman called Tempuleague was 
thought to come to the grave in the shape of a whale, ana trans- 
port the soul of the deceased to the Other-world. Probably the 
Araucanians of the Chilian ooast were acquainted with the 
spermaceti, or southern variety of whale, ana regarded it as the 
only method of locomotion by which a spirit could be conveyed 
across the great waters, or it is probable that they borrowed the 
conception from the Peruvians of the coast, who regarded the 
sea as the most powerful among the gods, and called it Mama - 
cocha, or * mother sea * The whale was also a general object of 
worship all along the Peruvian coast, whilst each of the Peruvian 
coastal districts worshipped the particular species of fish that 
was taken there in the greatest abundance. This fish-worship 
did not in any way partake of the nature of mere superstition, 
but was defined with great exactness, the fish-ancestor of each 
* tribe * or variety of fish being given a special place in the 
heavens in the form of a constellation The Oollao tribes to the 
south also worshipped a fish-god on the shores of Lake Titicaca, 
some fifty miles or so from the Chilian frontier , so that in all 
likelihood this fish-goddess of the Araucanians was originally 
borrowed in its general conception from the Collao, who were 
probably ethnologically akin to the Ar&uc&man tribes This 
theory becomes almost certainty when we take into considera- 
tion the nature of the fish-deity worshipped by the Collao, the 
name of which was Copacahuana , * valuable stone to be looked 
upon,’ from the circumstance that the idol was carved from a 
bluish-green stone, having the body of a fish surmounted by a 
rude human head This deity, like Tempuleague , was female. 

The deceased, however, must pay a toll to another old woman, 
of malicious character, for permission to pass a narrow strait on 
the road ; upon failure to make this payment, it was supposed 
that she would deprive him of an eye. 

The life after death was legarded as very similar 
to the earthly existence, but was without fatigue 
or satiety. Husbands had the same wives, but the 
latter had no children, as the Other- world was held 
to he inhabited by the spirits of the dead alone. 

Certain vestiges of sun- and moon-worship were 
also visible among some tribes, who designated the 
sun Anti , and the moon Kayan . The recognition 
of these luminaries as deities, however, was de- 
sultory and probably seasonal only. 
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CHI LI ASM.— See Millennium. 

CHINS.— See Burma. 

CHINA. — The question whether China pos- 
sesses any indigenous system winch may properly 
be described as ‘religious’ is one which has 
occasioned much controversy, the opinions elicited 
being generally determined by the definition 
of ‘Confucianism/ expressed or implied by the 
several paities, whether as including the pre- 
conceptions which date from pre-historic times in 
China, or as limited to the comparatively modern 
school of philosophy based upon the canonical books 
which were edited and transmitted by Confucius 
(651-479 B.C.), and interpreted by Chucius (a.d. 
1130-1200). If the latter, and obviously more 
correct, definition of Confucianism be accepted, it 
may be admitted that there is little m this system 
which fulfils the popular characterization of ‘re- 
ligion ’ ; but lb is important to bear in mind that 
the politico-moral philosophy which is designated 


as ‘Confucianism’ is based upon a much more 
ancient system, in which religion, properly so- 
called, occupies a paramount position. 

It must not, therefore, be assumed, because Con- 
fucius never professed to be a religious teacher, in 
the popular sense, though claiming to fulfil a 
Heaven-sent mission, that the Chinese are devoid 
of religious ideas and an established cult, foi there 
are many unequivocal evidences in Chinese litera- 
ture of tne existence of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices, both befoie and after Confucius's time, and 
these are reflected in the Imperial sacrifices at the 
Altar of Heaven in Peking at the present day, as de- 
scribed m art. Confucian Religion. 

Why the obligations of religion are not more 
clearly enunciated in the teaching of Confucius is 
partly explained by the fact that the avowed object 
of his mission was the tranquillizing of the vanous 
States, which, in his days, pretended to acknow- 
ledge the suzerainty of the ‘Central State,’ or 
‘ Middle Kingdom.’ Under the feudal conditions 
w hich had been introduced during the Chow dyn- 
asty some 600 years earlier, these States had be- 
come so hopelessly disunited that the country was 
ravaged by incessant war, leading to the neglect of 
agriculture ; and the slaughter of a vast number of 
able-bodied citizens had produced such confusion 
and distress that immediate legislation was re- 
quired. To this end, Confucius, and many another 
contemporary teacher whose profession was seriously 
affected by the prevailing conditions, travelled fiom 
State to State, endeavouring to recall men not 
so much to religion as to peace, by emphasizing the 
ancient maxims, and by lemforcing the tlieoiy of 
‘Divine right’ by which the lord paramount ruled, 
and from which the pnnciples of subordination 
and the duties pertaining to the seveial classes 
derived their supreme importance. 

From this point of view it may be seen that 
Confucius was not a leligious teacher, although 
the system from which his own teaching w as de- 
uved, and which has in a measuie survived him, 
was eminently religious. To him it seemed that 
the men of his day, like the Athenians to whom 
St. Paul pieached, were 4 too supeistitious * ; and, 
when the history of those days is studied, and the 
perversions of leligion which were commonly ex- 
hibited arc noted, it is easy to understand why he 
should have adopted an attitude of strict leticence 
towaids the popular obsei vances, seeking to re- 
strain rather than encourage the superstitions 
which were then so prevalent, while he devoted 
his best efforts to the levival of that practical 
morality which he considered to be of tianscend- 
ent importance, and which, when traced to its 
ultimate source, would be found to spring from 
religious motives. 

It is not necessary to dwell on Confucius 
and his message in this connexion (see art CON- 
FUCIUS), but it may be well to examine somewhat 
more closely the materials from which lie de- 
veloped his own peculiar system, and fiom winch 
are derived the religious ideas which ha\e con- 
tinued in China, more or less independently of 
Confucianism, until the present day The souices 
of information which are available foi tins pm pose 
aie . (a) the primitive characteis oi ‘ pi< togiams,’ 
which afford unmistakable evidence as to the ideas 
which existed long antenor to the time of Con- 
fucius ; and (6) the ancient writings which he 
edited, and which exist, in a somew hat mutilated 
condition, m our ow T n day. 

(a) The witness of the ancient putograms . — Two 
of these ‘characters,’ of undoubted antiquity, will 
serve to indicate what may be piedieated as the 
original idea of the Chinese with regard to the 
conception of God, viz. Tien , or ‘Heaven,’ and 
Ti y or ‘Supreme Ruler.’ The character repre- 
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seating 1 Heaven * is composed of the two primi- 
tives ‘one* and ‘great* (— and combined 
thus and conveys the idea of the One Great 


Being or Power who dwells above, and who, in a 
special sense, controls the destinies of the ‘ world,’ 
i.e. the ‘ Empire,* which is descubed as ‘Undei 
Heaven.* There is, howevei, another method ot 
writing the chaiacter, which may be even more 
ancient than tins, and which suggests a lough 

picture of a human being, viz. thus strength- 


ening the supposition of the attribute of personality 
as attaching to the ‘Great One.’ This inference 
is furtiiei supported by the fact that ‘ God,* who 
is constantly leferred to as synonymous with 
‘ Heaven,’ is repiesented by a name which is 
found in the most ancient Chinese wiitings, and 
which is explained as meaning ‘ the Supreme,’ i.e. 

Ti (^ f ), frequently qualified by the prefix Shang , 

meaning ‘above’; thus Shang‘ti = t\iQ ‘Supreme 
Ruler on High.’ These teims have been applied 
inteichangeably, from time lmmemona), to the 
supieme object of veneration in China; and, in 
the eailiest refeiences, they are introduced, with- 
out any attempt at explanation or definition, as 
ideas long established and thoroughly familial. 

It is sometimes concluded that, because the 
Chinese chaiacter foi ‘Heaven’ is less complex 
than that for ‘ God,’ the latter must represent a 
later and more developed idea; in other woid-, 
the conception of Hea\en was medicated as first m 
the order of time, and from this was evolved that 
of a Supreme Being residing in the empyrean. 
It does not, however, follow, because the symbol 
employed to convey the notion of God is more 
elaborate than that adopted to depict Heaven, 
that the idea involved theiein is of moie recent 
date. On the contrary, it might be aigued that, 
phonetically, Tien is derived fiom the simpler Tt, 
and that the piocession of ideas in ancient China 
advanced fiom God to the heavens, as was 
admitted e\en by the sceptical philosopher Chu- 
cius, who, when asked whether that Li (moaning 
‘ Principle* or the ‘Reason of things’), which he 
described as synonymous with Ti = 4 God,’ positively 
existed before Heaven and Earth, leplied that such 
was most certainly the case. 

Fiom these facts the opinion lias been veiy 
natmally deduced that the earliest religious ideas 
of the Chinese were monotheistic; and, though 
Buddhistic accommodations of Tien y to convey the 
idea of (leva (‘ god’), and Taoistic applications of Ti 
to deceased emperors, have served to degrade the 
pi lmitive simplicity and purity of these terms, it 
may be shown, by quotations fiom the canonical 
books, and by the observances of the Imperial cult, 
that the monotheistic idea was maintained in the 
time of Confucius, and survives to the present 
day. This reflexion opens up vistas of enthralling 
interest, when it is lealized that, even beyond the 
forty centuries of history which peitam to these 
wntten characters, there must have been a long 
penod, of which few unequivocal traces remain, 
when those ideas were cui rent which weie aftei- 
wards stereotyped in the written symbols which 
have come down to us ; for, if the ancient picto- 
grams can claim an antiquity so remote, how much 
older must be the preconceptions which they were 
intended to enshrine ! 

(6) The witness of the ancient canons . — The fact 
that, in the first historical allusions to religious 
matters in China, there aie tiaces of theological 
ideas w T hich seem to conflict with the original 
monotheism, does not weaken the force of the 
argument as to the purity of the original concep- 


tions, since these ideas are exhibited as of the 
nature of new developments ; and the incongruity 
between the eailier and the later practices (wheie 
the spirits presiding over the phenomena of Natuie, 
and the manes of deceased worthies, are admitted 
to a share m the worship ottered to the Deity) may 
be explained as analogous to the veneration of saints 
and mediators which is found to exist pari passu 
with a profound belief in the unity of the Godhead. 

Little weight is attached, even by Chinese writers, 
to the early rulers, Fu-hi (2852 B.C.), Hwang- ti 
(2697 b c.), and others, to whom are ascribed the 
organization of sacrifice, the building of temples, 
the establishment of the worship of the ancestial 
spirits or poweis of Nature, and the adoption of 
music as a liturgical adjunct. Yet it is important 
to observe that, among the later hypotheses which 
seek to throw light upon the mystery of the pie- 
historic period, no attempt is made to account for 
the ongin of religious observances — the existence 
of God, and the possibility of entenng into com- 
munion with Him, being assumed as a necessary 
and instinctive belief. The canonical history, as 
accepted and tiansmitted by Confucius, begins 
with Yao (2356 b c ), to whom the posthumous 
title of ‘Ernpeior’ was applied, and who is chai- 
acterized as being sinceiely religious, in the tradi- 
tions by means of which later histoiians attempt 
to amplify tiie brief statements of Confucius in 
the Shu King , or Canon of History In con- 
nexion with Shun, his successor (2255 B C.), and 
those who followed him, during the fourteen cen- 
times covered by the history, there are num hex less 
references to the ancient faith, and many ex pi es- 
sions are employed which seem to be a re-echo of 
the pumal revelation. The record of Shun’s reign 
is introduced by the statement that, on his acces- 
sion to the throne of Yao, he ottered ‘ the customary 
sacrifice’ to Shang-ti. The phrase ‘ customm y 
sacufice’ is, by some authorities, interpreted to 
mean the ‘ round sacrifice,’ i.e. that ottered upon 
the lound altar or hillock which was supposed to 
represent the shape of Heaven ; but, in any ease, 
the reference implies a well-known and old-estab- 
lished method ; and this is confirmed by what 
follows : ‘ He sacrificed specially, but with the 
ordinary forms , to Shang- ti,’ etc. 

Thus, at the very earliest penod of Chinese 
history, in the case of the first monarchs whom 
Confucius recognized as authentic, though he 
made no profession of being a religious propa- 
gandist, we find religious observances occupying a 
pai amount place ; and thioughout all the later 
history, as recorded in the ‘Canon of Histoiy* 
(Shu King) and as illustrated m the ‘ Canon of 
Odes’ (Shih King), the same phenomenon is ob- 
servable. This is all the more remarkable when it 
is remembered that, in the one book which Confu- 
cius himself composed (the‘Spnng and Autumn* 
[Ctiun CJiut], or Annals of lus own State of Lu), 
there are no such references ; and in the convoca- 
tions recorded by his disciples the name of Shang-ti 
is only once mentioned ; and the discussion of 
transcendental subjects is distinctly deprecated - 
‘ Confucius always refused to talk of supematuial 
phenomena ... or of supernatural beings* 
(Analects y viii 20). In the two Canons referred to 
— i.e. the Canon of History and the Odes— the for- 
tunes of kings and dynasties are inseparably con- 
nected with tne performance or neglect of religious 
duties. One instance out of many will suffice to 
illustrate this fact. When Show (1154 B.C.), the 
last ruler of the Yin dynasty, proved unworthy of 
the ‘ decree of Heaven * which gave him the throne, 
Wu-wang took up arms against him, claiming a 
mandate from Heaven for liis action, and denounc- 
ing the unrighteous monarch as failing to rever- 
ence Heaven above, and neglecting the worship of 
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Shang-ti. The result was the overturning of the 
dynasty and the establishment of a new line of 
rulers, that of the Chow dynasty. Similar ex- 
amples are available, both in the earlier and in 
the later history, where it is shown that even the 
‘ Son of Heaven * — as the monarch is entitled — 
must foifeit his high estate if he fails to fulfil 
his duties as the vicegerent of God. 

During the reign of Shun there are allusions to 
certain practices which seem to be of the nature of 
new developments. Ancestor- worship and that of 
the ‘host of spirits’ are definitely mentioned for 
the first time, and the latter is referred to as an 
extension of the earlier methods. It would appear 
that the first beginnings of this declension from 
nmitive monotheism did not originate with Shun, 
ut that a further impetus was given, in his time, 
to the observances which afterwards became so 
popular and wide-spread. 

The fact that the several departments of Nature 
were regarded as under the contiol of their own 
presiding spirits, acting as the deputies of the 
Sum erne Being, would naturally admit of an evei- 
wulening application ; and, when the ‘ hills and 
rivers’ were lecogmzed as the spheres of spintnal 
agency, the theory of such agency would, in corn se 
of time, be logically extended to natural phe- 
nomena such as thunder, ram, etc., as well as to 
the outbreak of flood, fire, pestilence, etc., which 
served to inspiie with terror and suggest the need 
of propitiation. A great advance m this direction 
marks the early years of the Chow dynasty (1122- 
255 B.C.). To the ‘Chief of the West,’ who first 
undeitook to disestablish the corrupt line of Yin, 
is attubuted the ai rangement, if not the inven- 
tion, of the ‘Eight Diagrams’ forming the subject- 
matter of the ‘ Canon of Permutations,’ or ‘ Book of 
Changes ’ (I King) ; and his sons, Wu-wang ( = King 
Wu) and Chow-kung ( = J)uke of Chow) are re- 
garded as the prune movers m the leligiousiefoi illa- 
tion which followed the establishment of the new 
dynasty. Of the former we read in the Shu King : 

‘ He attached great importance . . . to the proper 
ohsei vance of funeial ceremonies and of sacrifices’; 
and the first conciete example of ancestor- woi ship 
in China is recorded in connexion with the latter. 
The two biotheis form the link which connects 
Confucius with the earliest days of Chinese history, 
for the system w Inch existed in his time, and which 
was supposed to letleot the ancient methods, was 
that winch had been developed by the king and the 
duke, who were legarded by Confucius as almost | 
on a par with the ideal monarchs Yao and Shun. 

During this dynasty, and perhaps at this time, 
many changes were made and many innovations 
intioduced — the result, no doubt, of a growing desire 
to reduce to a philosophic system the somewhat 
vague generalizations which nad so long been ac- 
cepted. The ‘ Eight Diagrams,’ which had served in 
eailier days as a medium of divination, were now 
elaboratea by subdivisions, and legarded as fur- 
nishing an explanation of the changing phenomena 
of Nature, becoming m course of time the basis of 
a complete system of cosmogony, which has had 
the eflectof eliminating God almost entirely fiom 
the field of Confucian speculation, and of degrad- 
ing the ancient leligion of China to a practical 
agnosticism in the case of the great majority of 
professed Confucianists to-day. A hint of this 
tendency is given m the new terminology in- 
troduced by King Wu, who speaks of ‘Heaven’ 
as the * Universal Father,’ and of ‘ Earth ’ as the 
‘ Universal Mother.’ This dualistic conception 
does not appear in the language of the earlier 
theologians, who regarded Heaven as synonymous 
with Shang-ti, and Earth as the theatre of His 
benevolent activities. And, though logical system 
required that Heaven should be correlated with 


Earth, the simpler conception of antiquity some- 
times reappears in the latei writings, as, e g. t in the 
dictum of Confucius himself (the only passage in 
which he directly alludes to God as a personality) : 

‘ By the ceremonies of the sacrifice to Heaven and 
Earth they (».e. the forefathers) served Bhang- ti' 
(‘The Mean,* xix. 2). Chucius, however, m later 
days, was burdened with no such sciunles, and 
boldly declared that ‘Heaven’ and ‘Sliang-ti* 
and tne ‘Great Ultimate’ mean nothing more than 
that ‘Principle’ or ‘Law’ which pervades and 
dominates all things, and which is beyond human 
comprehension. Yet, when taken to task by a 
disciple, he admitted that there was such a thing 
as a ‘governing power,’ entitled ‘Ti,’ but, like 
Confucius, refused to discuss the matter in detail. 

The question now arises as to the ideas which 
were involved in this recognition of a Supreme 
Being, and the ofteung of sacrifices to Him ; in 
other words, what religious motive dictated these 
ancient observances. It seems impossible to ac- 
count for the origin of the sacrificial oflenng if 
thanksgiving and prayer do not find a place in 
the theory. Perhaps it was for this reason that 
Confucius, who seems to have deprecated player 
and a confident appioach to the Poweis above, con- 
fessed himself unable to explain the significance of 
the great quinquennial Ti sacrifice which Shun is 
said to have originated. There are numerous pass- 
ages in the canonical books winch definitely refer 
to thanksgiving and petition as influential motives. 
An early tradition relates that Fu-ln, the first ruler 
of the legendary period (commencing 2852 B C ), 
‘appointed certain days to show gratitude to 
Heaven, by ofteung the first fruits of the earth,’ 
and there are many folk-songs among the Odes 
(dating from the Chow dynasty [1122 B.c ], and 
including some pieces belonging to the preced- 
ing dynasty) in which the gifts of harvest are 
acknowledged with joyful sung and sacrificial 
thank-oflering to the ancestois, whose good offices 
with the Supreme Being are thus lecogmzed, as 
well as to Shang-ti Himself, who is regarded as 
the ‘All-Father,’ the giver of giain, and the dis- 
penser of every good and perfect gift ; e.g . 

* O wise Ilow-tsi, 

* it associate of God, 

Founder of our race. 

There is none greater than thou 1 

Thou gavest us wheat and barley. 

Which God appointed for our nourishment,’ etc ( Odes , iv ). 
A modem example, based upon the ancient forms, 
is afforded by an address to Sliang-ti, presented by 
the Emperor She-tsung of the Ming dynasty (A D. 
1538), which may serve as a valuable illustration 
of the Chinese notions of God, and the connexion 
of thanksgiving with the sacrificial offering : 

• Of old, in the beginning, there was the great chaos, without 

form and dark The five elements had not begun to revolve, 
nor the sun and moon to shine Thou, O spiritual sov ereign, 

earnest forth in Thy presidency, and first didst divide the 
grosser parts from the purer Thou madesfc heaven , Thou 
madest earth , Thou maaest man. All things got their being, 
with their reproducing power ... I, Thy servant, presume 
reverently to thank Thee, and, while I worship, present the 
notice to Thee, O Ti, calling Thee Sovereign ’ 

The offering of prayer, m the same connexion, 
is implied in the language used in the ‘ Record of 
Rites ’ : 

‘Sacrifices should not be frequently repeated, for such 
frequency is indicative of importunate ness, and unnortunate- 
nesa is inconsistent with reverence. Nor should they be at 
distant intervals, for such infrequency is indicative of in- 
difference,’ etc. 

It should be remembered that amongst Eastern 
peoples, like the Chinese, petition generally takes 
the form of suggestion rather than express re- 
quisition. Direct application is regarded as de- 
grading to the appellant and embarrassing to the 
person approached ; and, for this reason, it is not 
to be expected that prayer should take the same 
definite form in China as it does in the West. 
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It is, nevertheless, possible to find unequivocal 
instances of prayer being offered to God, as in the 
case of King Suan (827 B.C.), when a great drought 
threatened to destroy his dominions ; and in the 
Imperial prayer at the winter sacrifice at the 
present day which runs : 

• I earnestly look up, hoping for merciful protection. I bring 
my subjects and servants, with offerings of food in abundance, 
a reverential sacrifice to Sh&ng-tl. numbly I pray for Thy 
downward glance, and may ram be granted for tne production 
of all sorts of grain, and the success of all agricultural labours.' 

See, further, the next two articles, and also COM- 
MUNION with thk Dead (Chinese), Communion 
with Deity (Chinese), Confucius, Confucian 
Religion, Indo-China, IslIm (in China), Mani- 
CHiEiSM, Taoism, Zoroastrianism, and the Litera- 
ture cited at the end of these articles. 

W. Gilbert Walsiie. 

CHINA (Buddhism in). — Buddhism was in- 
troduced into China during the Han dynasty. 
It is still an open question whether it entered 
China in its older form, the Hlnay&na (g.i;.), or 
* Little Vehicle/ or in its younger form, the 
Mahftyana ( q.v .), or ‘Great Vehicle * ; but it is a 
fact that at a very early date the Mah&yUna was 
predominant, ana that it has remained in the 
ascendant to the present day. 

Mahay&mstic Buddhism is a universalistic 
religion, whose gieat principle or basis is the 
Order of the World, which it calls Dharma, 01 
^Law.’ Dharma manifests itself especially by the 
Universal Light, the Creator of everything, and 
this light is emitted by the Buddhas, or beings 
endowed with the highest bodhx , or 1 intelligence.’ 
There have been an infinite number of these Deings 
in the past, and an infinite number will be born in 
the future ; indeed, the Light of the World is born 
every day in the morning, and enters into nirvana , 
or ‘nothingness/ in the evening. The life of a 
Buddha is a day of preaching of the Dharma, a 
so-called revolution or its wheel, a daily emanation 
of light. Thus it is that there have been delivered 
many billions and trillions of sermons, as long as 
the universe has existed, each having for its 
subject the elevation of man to a state of bliss ; 
and those which have happily been written down 
for the good of posterity are the so-called sutras , 
which in China are termed king . Man, ac- 
cordingly, should behave in every respect as 
those sutras preach, thus assimilating himself with 
Dharma. 

The great aim of Chinese Buddhism, which has 
given it the name of Mahayana, ‘ Great Vehicle/ 
is to uplift the whole of mankind to certain states of 
salvation, called the states of the deva, the arhat , 
and the bodhisattva or the buddha, and also to 
increase to the highest possible degree the number 
of ways or means of obtaining such grades of 
blesseaness. The sanctity of the bodhisattva or 
the buddha means entry into nirvana , or absorption 
by the Universe. 

Dharma, the Universal Law, embraces the world 
in its entirety. It exists for the benefit of all 
beings, for does not its chief manifestation, viz. 
the Light of the World, shine for blessing on all 
men and all things ? Salvation, which means con- 
formity of life to the Dharma, consequently means 
in the first place manifestation of universal love 
for both men and animals. Indeed, as men and 
animals equally are formed of the elements which 
constitute the Universe itself, animals may become 
men, and, through the human state, be converted 
into arhats , boahisattvas , and buddhas. Thus 
even for animals salvation is to be prepared by 
religions means ; and their lives, no less than those 
of men, must by all means be spared. 

The Hlnay&na, the 4 Little Vehicle 9 of Salvation, 
the older form of Buddha’s Church in India, could 
not lift man up to any higher dignity than that of 


the arhat . This dignity was obtainable only by 
those who renounced the world, that is to say, by 
poverty and asceticism. The man who strove 
after salvation was a bhikqu, or mendicant monk. 
This fundamental principle of Buddha’s Church 
has maintained its position in the Mahay fi.na sys- 
tem, which, indeed, rejects no single meanB of 
salvation, and certainly not the one which Buddha 
himself established by his doctrine, life, and 
example. Monastic life has been the chief Maha- 
yanietic institution from the very beginning. 
Mahay Snism has, however, added two upper 
steps— the Bodhisattva-ship and the Buddha-snip 
— to the ladder of salvation. 

Mahayanistic monasteries, which have actually 
studded the soil of China, must be defined as 
special institutions devoted to the working out of 
salvation. Various methods are practised there to 
this end, and the monk can choose those which 
best suit his inclinations and his character. He 
may choose one method, several, or even all. 
Asceticism and poverty of a severe type are almost 
exceptional. It is, in fact, only in a few monas- 
teries that some brethren are found who seldom or 
never leave their cells, or the grottos in the grounds 
of the monastery, spending their lives therein in 
pious isolation and meditation, or in a state of 
passivity, without ever even shaving themselves, 
and looking somewhat as pre- Adamite man must 
have looked. Mendicancy outside the monastic 
walls is likewise now a rare occurrence. When 
the abbot and his treasurers deem it necessary, he 
sends the brethren to collect from the laity. This 
is also done on certain days of the year by several 
brethren in company. Not many instances of 
begging for private needs now occur, for the 
mendicant friar has almost disappeared, and the 
majority of the monks seek salvation in more 
dignified ways. 

The buildings and chapels which constitute a 
monastery are provided with images of bodhisattvas 
and buddhas , and these are continually woi- 
shipped, and besought to lend a helping hand to 
the seekers of salvation. The more commonly 
practised method is to live according to the 
commandments which Buddha has given for the 
preservation of human purity, and for man’s 
progress m excellence and virtue ; that is to say, 
the five and the ten principal commandments, with 
the Pratimokfa, or 250 monastic rules, which have 
all been taken over from the Hlnay&na, and 
especially the 58 commandments of the Mahftyfina. 
The latter are contained in the Fan-wana king , 
‘Sutra of the Net of Bra\im&/ or the Celestial 
Sphere, with its network of constellations, the 
Brahmajdla Sutra . The man who truly lives by 
these commandments becomes a bodhisattva or a 
buddha even in this life; and he has no need to 
trouble himself about the two lower stages, deva- 
ship and arhat-z\mp, which are attained by strict 
obedience to the ten commandments and the 
Pratimolc^a. 

A solemn vow to live a life of sanctity, m 
obedience to the commandments, makes the monk. 
It constitutes his ordination, which only a few 
monasteries nowadays have the privilege, granted 
by Imperial authority, of conferring. It usually 
takes place in the fourth month of the year, about 
the festival of Buddha’s birth. The pupils of the 
clergy, who are living in small monasteries and 
temples scattered throughout the empire, repair to 
the abbot, who has the episcopal right to perform 
the function of consecrator, and at his feet they 
express their determination to devote themselves 
to the Sahaha, or Church. They express penitence 
for their sms, and swear by Buddha that they will 
truly keep the five great commandments, which 
are : not to kill ; not to steal ; not to commit 
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adultery ; not to lie ; not to drink spirits. A little 
later they are, on account of this vow, admitted 
as pupils, and solemnly undertake to renounce the 
world and keep the ten commandments, which are 
the five just mentioned, and besides: abstinence 
from perfumes and flowers, from singing and 
dancing, from large beds, from having meals at 
regular times, and from precious things. On this 
second vow the neophytes receive the tonsure, and 
the abbot hands to each of them a mendicant 
friar’s robe or the garment of poverty, kasaya . 
They are now bramanera , or monks of inferior 
rank, and at the same time devas> or saints of the 
lowest degree. 

A day or two later they are ordained Sramanas 
or bhiJcfus , ascetic monks. The vow to keep the 
250 monastic rules, or Pratimoksa , is the most 
important part of this ordination. The ceremony 
takes place in the presence of a chapter consisting 
of eight of the principal monks, witn the abbot as 
president, and lasts several hours. The abbot 
occupies an elevated seat, and the members of the 
chapter are seated on his right and left. Each 
candidate receives an alms-dish. The candidates 
are taken apart in small groups, and a member of 
the chapter asks them whether there is any 
hindrance to their reception into the order of the 
mendicant friars. Then they are immediately 
taken once more into the presence of the chapter, 
who are asked by another of their members whether 
they consent to the admission of the novices. 
Silence is assent. The abbot then asks whether 
they will yield faithful obedience to the 250 
monastic rules of life, contained in the Pratimoksa : 
the candidates answer in the affirmative, and thus 
take the vow. The ceremony ends with a sermon 
by the abbot, and his benediction. They are now 
ar J iats t or saints of the second degree 

Then there follows, on the very next day, or 
two days after, the highest consecration, which 
raises the Sramanas from the recently gained 
stage of arhat- sanctity to that of the bodhisattva . 
This is preceded by a ceremonial purification from 
sin, before an image of Buddha. The candidates 
recount theii sms, and plead that the pains of hell, 
which they have deserved, may be remitted ; then 
they perform a bodily ablution, and put on new 
clothes. The purification is combined with a 
solemn sacrifice to the Tnratna — the Buddha, the 
Dharma, and the Sangha — in order to sue for 
ardon. The candidates now confess their sins 
efore these saints, and swear that they will for 
ever live by the 58 commandments of ‘Brah- 
ma’s Net.’ Finally, they all atone for their sins in 
a long litany, in which they call on the names of 
three hundred Buddhas, and at each name pros- 
trate themselves and press their foreheads on the 
ground. 

The next ordination-ceremony, in compliance 
with one of the 68 commandments, is the singeing 
of the head. In the great church of the convent, 
where stand the three great images of Buddha, 
the Dharma, and the Sangha, they all assemble, 
and each of them has a number of bits of charcoal 
stuck on his smooth-shaven head. These are set 
on fire by the monks of the monastery by means 
of burning incense-sticks, and allowed to burn 
away into the skin. At an earlier period, it seems 
that the novices used to burn off a finger, or even 
the whole arm, as a sacrifice to Buddha ; in Chinese 
books we even read of cases of complete self- 
immolation on a pyre of wood. 

The ordinands now humbly request ordination 
from the abbot. He gives them instruction on its 
meaning and importance, and, led by him, they 
all in unison invoke the Buddhas Sakya, Mafiju6rl, 
and Maitreya, with all the Buddhas of the ten 
parts of the Universe, to form a chapter, and 


bestow on them the highest ordination. Once 
more they acknowledge their sms, and, passing 
through a state of repentance, repeatedly make a 
solemn vow that they will seek the good of all 
creatines, and, besides instructing themselves in 
holy doctrine, w r ill promote the salvation of them 
all. The abbot asks them whether they have 
committed any of the seven great sins which 
exclude from the Sangha, and reminds them of 
their need of firm determination to live by the 
commandments ; they express their promise to 
carry out tins intention with firmness. It is in 
this firm determination, this promise, that the 
completion of their ordination exists. They are 
now bodhisattvas , on the way to Buddha-ship. 

In the monastic life of the Mah&y&na the object 
is the attainment of the dignity of bodhisattva and 
buddha by means of obedience to the command- 
ments of ‘Brafim&’s Net.’ Without a knowledge 
of this fact it is impossible to understand tins 
monastic life. 

The first and greatest commandment forbids the 
slaying of any living creature. So, no flesh or 
fish is eaten in the monastery, and the monks are 
absolute vegetarians. The cattle, sheep, pigs, 
fowls, geese, ducks, and fish which pious laymen, 
in order to acquire merit beyond the grave, 
entrust to their care, and for the keep of which 
they pay, are allowed to live the natural term of 
their existence. From time to tune the monks 
perform certain rites at the cattle-pens or the 
nsh-ponds, by means of which animals, like men, 
undergo a new birth, and are able to attain to the 
higher states of salvation of the deva , the arhat , 
and the bodhisattva 

The commandments demand with special em- 
phasis the preaching of the Mahayana, that is, the 
opening of the way of salvation to all the w orld. 
In each monastery, accordingly, there is a preach- 
ing-hall and a college of monks, who aie called 
reachers, with the abbot at their head. And 
ecause preaching is the exposition of sutras t and 
vxnayas , or laws, which have been given to man- 
kind by Buddha as the means of salvation, it is 
easy to understand why the monasteries aie the 
laces where such books are prepared and published, 
'ho most important of these institutions conse- 
quently possess printing departments, with monks 
acting as copyists, engravers, conectors, etc. 
There are also monks whose duty it is to afford 
instruction in the sacred writings to the leas 
educated brethren. 

There are several annually recurring days of 
preaching. The sermons of the monks, because 
they are taken from the sacred books which are 
the gift of Buddha, are the sermons of Buddha 
himself. This most holy saint is, in the system 
of Mahayana, the Light of the World, and his 
teaching, or the Dharma, is that light in which 
the Order of the World finds expression, and 
which, by its diffusion, embraces and blesses all 
existent life. So in every sermon, or ‘illumination,’ 
all the Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Arhats, and 
Devas are supposed to be present, and, to honour 
them, incense, flowers, food, and other gifts are on 
such occasions set out on an altar. On the other 
hand, the mdras , or spirits of darkness, are blinded 
by the presence of so much light and so many 
light-giving gods, and are driven away or utterly 
destroyed, together with all evil of which they are 
the universal authors. Preaching is, accordingly, 
not merely a holy act, but in every respect a 
beatific act. The monks call it ‘ the turning of 
the Dharma-wheel,’ that is to say, the revolution 
of the Order of the World. 

The ‘Sfltra of Brafima’s Net* also ordains that, 
in case of a death, the sacred books are to be read, 
in the presence of the corpse, each seventh day up 
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to seven times seven, in order that the sleeper’s 
soul may be advanced to the dignity of a bodhi - 
sattva . It is one of the chief duties of the monks 
to carry out this ordinance among the laity, and it 
is, indeed, performed in a very solemn way. The 
principal book on these occasions is the * Sutra of 
Amit&bha,’ or the Buddha representing the sun in 
the west, behind which lies paradise. The recitation 
of this is accompanied by a thousandfold recitation 
of that Buddha’s blessed name. In this wise 
Buddhism contributes much in China to the 
ceremonial adornment of ancestor- worship. 

The regular course of the Univeisal Order is 
very much helped by the artificial ‘turning of the 
Dharma- wheel ’ by man. The monks, thereforo, 
set up altars on occasions of destructive drought 
or excessive rainfall, and there recite their sutras . 
And at the same time, as at every recitation of 
sutras , the saints are invoked, sacrificial ceremonies 
and other rites are performed, and numerous spells 
are uttered. Such religious magic is nearly always 
performed by command of the authorities, who of 
course, in times of threatened failure of the har- 
vest, are always in dread of famine. It is also 
performed when there is a plague of locusts ; in 
sickness or epidemics ; when there is an impend- 
ing revolt or war ; and on occasions of llood, or 
conflagration — m shoit, whenever danger must be 
averted. 

Since, then, the sacred books avert all evil from 
mankind, and make mankind m every way not 
merely happy but holy, even in the highest 
Buddhistic degree, it stands to reason that in the 
golden age of China’s Buddhism the number of 
these sUtras increased infinitely. Learned clerics 
devoted themselves to the translation of them 
from Sanskrit and Pali, and apparently wrote a 
good many themselves, thus acquitting themselves 
of the holy duty of increasing the ways to 
salvation. Pious monks under took pilgrimages to 
India, in order to collect the sacred writings there 
and bring them to China. Some have left records 
of their travels, m Inch are of very great value for 
our knowledge of their holy land, as well as of 
other countries. Among the most famous pilgrims 
are Fa-hien, who started his journey in A.D. 399 ; 
Sung-yun, whose travels took place between 518 
and 522; I-tsmg, who lived from 634 to 713; and 
particularly IIiuen-Tswang, who was absent from 
his home from 629 to 645. 

We may, of course, consider Chinese Buddhist 
literature to date from the very moment of the 
intioduction of the religion into China. No fewer 
than 2213 works are mentioned in the oldest 
catalogue of A.D. 518 ; 276 of these are in existence. 
In A D 972 the holy books were printed collectively 
for the first time, and since that time seveial 
Tripifaka editions have been made in China, 
Korea, and Japan. In China, owing to the general 
decay of monachism, probably no complete editions 
now exist ; but, fortunately, copies of several 
editions have found their way into Japan. In 
1586 the Japanese priest Mi-tsang began a reprint 
of the Tnpifaka made at Peking under T’ai-tsung 
of the Ming dynasty, who reigned from 1403 to 
1424; it was finished after his death. In 1681 it 
was carefully reprinted, A few years ago an 
excellent and cheap edition in movable types was 
made by a learned society in Tokyo, which pur- 
poses to collect and reproduce everything which 
may throw light on the history and culture of 
Japan; and the same society is even preparing a 
supplement, containing everything else which may 
still be discovered in the Buddhist field. The 
Buddhist sacred liteiature of Eastern Asia, there- 
fore, need no longer be missing in any considerable 
learned library of the world. The Japanese col- 
lection is in the Chinese language, which has 


remained to this day the sacied language of the 
Buddhist Church in the Land of Sunrise. 

The great ‘ Sutra of Biahm&’s Net’ also makes 
it a law for all seekers of salvation to secure and 
further eacli other’s welfare and holiness by pious 
wishes. Good wishes, on the supposition that 
they are made with fervent honesty, have efficacy. 
They are uttered at almost every ceremony and at 
every act of the brethren of the monastery, and 

f ive a special impress of devoutness to their life. 

'he common daily matins, or early service in the 
church of the monasteiy, consisting principally m 
the recitation of a siitra devoted to the Buddha of 
the East, Amitabha’s counterpart, concludes with 
a comprehensive wish for the welfare of all 
creatures. Side by side with such wishes, the 
brethren continually utter an oath to the effect 
that they will endeavour to secure the happiness 
of all creatures, as well as to cultivate in their own 
persons the wisdom of the Buddhas. In this way 
they zealously minister to genei al progress on the 
way to salvation. 

An important monastic method for the attain- 
ment of Holiness is dhjjclna. It consists in deep 
meditations — carried on for a long time — on sal- 
vation, and by this means its reality is obtained. 
Thought, indeed, produces this reality ; it has 
cieative force; it acts like magic. In the larger 
monasteries there are rooms, or a hall, specially 
devoted to this work of meditation, >\heie the 
monks bury themselves in quiet leflexion, or m 
a state of somnolence. The winter months are 
specially devoted to this pious exercise. 

Finally, there aie exeicises of repentance and 
confession of sins, which are perfoimed every 
morning at the early service. Of course it is 
impossible for man to walk m the way of salvation 
with good results, unless he is continually purged 
from sms which lead astray. As this daily cleans- 
ing hardly suffices, the monks have introduced 
another, the so-called popidha, which takes place 
at each new moon and full moon. On this and on 
other occasions, as they think lit, they purge them- 
selves from their sins by recitations of a certain 
siitra which Buddha preached to men for this 
purpose ; and they also say litanies consisting of 
the names of innumerable Buddhas, and use many 
other utes for the same end 

These few words may suffice to sketch the aim 
and pui pose of Buddhist monastic life. There is 
no doubt that it represents the highest stage of 
devotion and piety to which to this day man m 
Eastern Asia has been able to raise himself. Its 
principle — love and devotion for every creature 
endowed with life, carried up far above the level 
of practical use, to a height almost fantastic, if 
not fanatical — is the woof of * Brahma’s Net’ ; the 
warp of this Net is compassion, disinterestedness, 
and altruism in various foims — viitues without 
which the realm of the Buddha is inaccessible. 
The interdiction to kill is absolute. It is the very 
first commandment, including also interdiction to 
eat flesh, fish, or insects, or to do anything what- 
ever which might endanger a life. It is, as a 
consequence, even forbidden to trade in animals ; 
or to keep cats or dogs, because these are car- 
nivorous beasts ; or to make fire without necessity, 
or to possess or sell any sharp instruments, or 
weapons, nets, or snares. ‘ Thou shalt not be an 
ambassador, because by thy agency a war might 
break out. Warriors or armies thou shalt not 
even look at. Thou shalt not bind anybody 
. . .’ The interdiction to steal is also drawn out to 
its farthest consequences. It prohibits incorrect 
weights and measures, and arson. The command- 
ment against untruthfulness and lying includes all 
cheating by word and gesture, all backbiting or 
calumny, even the mention of faults and sins of 
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the brethren in the faith. Further, the principle 
of universal love causes the Code of ‘Brahma's 
Net* to forbid slave-dealing and slave-keeping. 
The honour of having piohibited slavery moie 
than fifteen hundred years ago belongs, theiefore, 
to Buddhism. Complete forgiveness for any wrong 
whatsoever is required— all revenge, even for the 
murder of a father or mother, being forbidden. 

The Buddhist code does not, of course, merely 
preach abstinence from crime and sin, but enforces 
also active cultivation of virtue — a natural conse- 
quence, indeed, of its great principle of promoting 
uie good and salvation of every one. It oidams the 
rescue of creatures from imminent deatli always 
and everywhere, the giving of possessions to others 
without the slightest regret or aval ice, especially 
to brethren in the faith. ‘Thou shalt sell for 
them thy kingdom, thy children, whatever thou 
possesses t, even the flesh of tlyne own body ; nay, 
thou shalt give thy flesh to satisfy the hunger of 
wild beasts. All injury, insult, and calumny 
which falleth on others shalt thou divert upon 
thyself. Thou shalt hide thine own virtue and 
excellence, lest they eclipse those of others . 9 It is 
further ordained to nurse the sick, and to ransom 
slaves. It is strictly forbidden to do anything 
which might induce another to a sinful act, and 
which, as a consequence, might be an impediment 
on his way to salvation — such as to sell spnituous 
liquors or to facilitate their sale ; or to commit 
incest, since such an act also makes anothei 
pei son sin. 

Salvation being the alpha and the omega of 
* Brahin&’s Net,’ the Code which bears its name 
abounds with rescripts on the preaching of the 
Doctrine and the Laws. The commandments must 
be learned by heart, lecited constantly, piinted 
and leprmbed, published over and over again. 

‘ Thou shalt to this end,’ it proclaims, * tear oft 
thine ow n skin for paper, use thy blood for ink, 
thy bones foi wilting- pencils.’ On the other hand, 
it is a grave sin to leiuse to listen to scimons on 
the holy religion, oi to tieat carelessly any foieign 
pieacher or apostle — they must all be hospitably 
received, and requested to preach thiee times a 
day ; and fiom all sides disciples and monks must 
nm to them to hear, lieligious books must be 
treated with ldolatious care, and even sacnfices 
must be offered to them, as if they weie living 
saints. 

As we might expect, the Code of ‘Biahnia’s 
Net’ does not fail to mention conventual life. It 
demands that convents shall be elected with I 
parks, forests, and fields, that is- to say, with 
grounds on the pioducts of which the monks may 
live. It ordains the erection of pagodas of Buddha 
for the exercise of dhydna , and foibids mandaiins 
to hinder then erection, or to confiscate any of 
their possessions. As a mattei of fact, histoiy 
lias many cases to lecord of zealots who founded 
monasteries, or gave of their wealth to increase 
their estate and income, and therewith the 
number of their monks. Yet, m by far the 
majority of cases, they have been erected and 
supported for the regulation of the climate, or, as 
the Chinese themselves say, for fung -shut purposes. 
From the 4th cent. a.d. we find mention of the 
erection of convents in mountains wheie dragons 
caused thunderstorms and tempests, floods and 
inundations — with the object of bridling these 
imaginary beasts ; or where, on the contrary, 
monks had coniured away droughts by compelling 
dragons to send down their rains ; ana it is a fact 
that, to this day, people and mandarins openly 
confess that such institutions exist for hardly any 
purpose but regulation of winds (fung) and rainfall 
\shui), and, consequently, to secure good crops, so 
often endangered in treeless China by droughts. 


Thus it is that convents are generally found in 
mountains which send down the water without 
which cultivation of rice and other products m the 
valleys is impossible ; thus it is that, conversely, 
the people, protected in this way, support the 
convents with gifts, for which the monks aie 
bound to perform their siZtfm-readings and their 
religious magic for the success of agricultuie. 
And it is on the same important consideiations 
that mandarins, however thoioughly Confucian 
they are, support the convents, and lack the 
courage to sequestrate and demolish them. 

The influence of a Buddhist convent on weather 
and rainfall is mainly due to the fact that it 
harbours in its central or principal part, which is 
the great sanctuary, chuich, or chapel, three large 
images of the Trxratna> that is to say, of the 
Dharma, or Order of the Universe, the Buddha, 
or the Universal Light, and the Sangha, or 
assembly of Bodhisattvas, Devas, Arhats, and the 
whole host of saints w T ho perform their pait in the 
revolutions of the Universe. The place of the 
images of these three highest univeisal powers has 
been calculated with the utmost care by fung -shin 
professors, so that all the favouiable influences of 
the heavens, mountains, nveis, etc., converge on 
them, and may be emitted by their holy bodies 
over the whole country around. In many cases, 
a pagoda is elected for the same purpose in the 
immediate neigh born hood of the convent, on an 
elevated spot commanding a wide horizon. It 
contains an image of Buddha, or, if possible, a 
genuine relic of his own body, in consequence of 
which it becomes a depositoiy of Universal Light, 
always driving away the or spirits of 

darkness and evil. Such a tow ei, therefore, pio- 
tects and blesses the whole country bounded by its 
horizon, as the Buddha himself in Ins own person 
would do. 

Seeing that the holy ‘Sutia of BiahnuVs Net’ is 
the \ery basis of the system of Buddhist religious 
life in the Fai East, — the principal instrument of 
the great Buddhist art of salvation, — it certainly 
deserves to be called the most important of the 
sacred books of the East. Its importance is also 
paramount fiom the fact that it has exercised its 
influence for at least 1500 yeais, if the general 
statement is conect that a pieface was written to 
it by Sang Chao, who lived m the 4th and 5th 
centimes of our eia A study of that influence is 
a study of the history of Mahayana Buddhism 
itself, as it lias prevailed not only in China, but 
also in Indo-Chma, Koiea, and Japan. Such a 
study might show that the book has been the 
mightiest instrument for the amclioiation of 
customs and moials m Asia. 

Certainly the careei of Buddhism cannot be said 
to have been a very happy one It might, on 
account of its noble pnmiples of humamtarianism, 
have deserved a better fate. It had no enduring 
success m India, where it was boin ; Brahmanism 
and Sivaism there have actually superseded, not to 
say destioyed, it. Noi has it met with bettei 
foitune in China. Theie it has ne\er been able to 
supplant Confucianism, the religion of the State 
On the contraiy, after some centuries of considei- 
able prosperity and growth, a stiong leaction 
against it set m from the Confucian side, i educing 
the Church and its monachi^m m course of time to 
the pitiable state in which we know it at the 
present day. The chief reason of that spirit of 
antagonism and persecution was, of couise, that 
it did not, like Confucianism, give tiuth pure and 
unalloyed. It was a heterodox religion. The 
greatest triumph of the opposition was in A.D. 845, 
when the emperor Wu Tsung decreed that the 
4600 convents and the 40,000 lehgious buildings in 
the empire should bo pulled down, and that the 
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260,000 monks and nuns should adopt secular life. 
Herewith the glory of the Church was gone for 
ever ; the number of its monasteries and ascetics 
remained from that time at a minimum level ; the 
State henceforth has continued to give Contucian- 
ism it® full due, that is to say, it has maintained 
to this day the laws and rescripts shackling the 
Church, and has even increased their severity. 

The Ta-Ts'ing luh h, the great Code of Laws of 
the empire, prohibits the election or restoration 
of Buddhist convents without special Imperial 
authorization, and forbids any priest to have more 
than one disciple, or to adopt this profession before 
he is forty years old. The result of these laws, 
which have l>een doing their work for at least five 
hundred years, has been that the days of the 
Buddhist convents seem numbered. The hundreds 
of stately edifices, which, as books profusely inform 
us, once studded the empire, can now be found by 
dozens only ; and even from these all but a few of 
the clergy have disappeared. Nuns are rare. 

But the influence of the Church and its doctrines 
survives among the people. It gives birth to 
numerous lay-communities, the members of which 
make it their object to assist each other on the 
road to salvation. They are a natural fruit of the 
doctrine that, to obtain salvation, it is not at all 
necessary to retire into a monastery ; for ordinary 
men and women it is quite sufficient to obey the 
five fundamental commandments against murder, 
theft, adultery, lying, and alcohol — this obedience 
being capable of raising them to the sanctity of 
the devas , or gods. Frequently we find such 
societies mentioned in books under denominations 
which evidently bear upon their principal means 
for reaching sanctity ; but about their doctrines or 
rules we read very little. The first and puncipal 
commandment compels them to be stnctly vege- 
tarian ; and they apply themselves to the 
rescuing of animals in danger of death and to 
other woiks of merit, as well as to the worship 
and invocation of the chief saints who lend the 
seekers after salvation a helping hand, namely, 
Sakya, Anuta bha, and Maitreya, and the merciful 
Avalokite^vara, or Kwan-yin. These names are 
continually on sectarian lips. The female element 
plays a part of great importance, even a pre- 
dominating part, in the sects. The broad uni- 
versal istio views of the Mahay an a Church even 
compelled it to regard Confucianism and Taoism 
as parts of the Order of the World, and therefore 
as ways leading to salvation. Hence the Buddhist 
sects naturally contain elements borrowed from 
the religion and ethics of Confucius and Lao-tse. 
It is, indeed, the nature of those sects to be 
eclectic. They beai irrefutable evidence to the 
blending of Buddhism, Taoism, and Conlucianism 
into a single religion ; the Chinese saying that 
these three religions are but a single one is 
realized by sectarianism. In the principal sects 
the Buddhist element predominates in every 
respect, their institutions being moulded upon 
Buddhist monasticism. They possess everything 
pertaining to a complete religious system : founders 
and prophets, a hierarchy and a pantheon, com- 
mandments and moral philosophy, initiation and 
consecration, religious ritual, meeting-places or 
chapels with altars, religious festivals, sacred 
books and writings, even theology, a paradise, and 
a hell— borrowed principally from MahftyUmstio 
Buddhism, and partially from old Chinese Taoist 
and Confucian Universalism. It is through these 
associations that piety and virtue, created by 
hopes of reward, or by fears of punishment here- 
after, are fostered among the people, who, but for 
the sects, would live in utter ignorance about such 
matters ; indeed, Confucius and his school have 
written or said nothing of importance on these 


subjects, and the Taoist aspirations after virtue 
and religion have evidently died. The sects thus 
fill a great blank in the people's religious life. 
They are accommodated to the religious feelings 
of the humble, and, by satisfying their cravings 
for salvation, are able to hold their own, in spite 
of bloody oppression and persecution by the 
Government. Spiritual religion exists m China 
piincipally within the circle of Buddhism ; and 
through the sects Buddhism meets the human 
need of such an inward religious life. 

To divert the dangers of State persecution, it is 
for sects a matter of the highest importance to 
keep their existence secret; they are, in fact, 

‘ secret societies,' branded as dangerous to morality, 
to the State, and to the people. History proves 
that they have often fostered agitation, sedition, 
and even rebellions, and civil wars which have 
laged for years. Such events may have to be 
considered as outbursts of suppressed exasperation, 
provoked by centuries of ciuel oppression. For 
the suppression of the sects the State has enacted 
a series of laws in the Ta-Tshng luh li . 
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CHINA (Jews in). — The existence of Hebrews 
in China undoubtedly dates back a considerable 
period. By many authorities (e.g. Gesonius, Thes. 
948 ff. ; Defitzsch and Clieyne in then Comm . ) the 
leference in Is 49 12 to ‘the land of Smiin' is con- 
sidered to relate to the Chinese Empire ; and 
although others ( e g . Cheyne, Introd. to Is . ; Dillm.- 
Kittel, Com . ; Duhm, Com . ) question tins interpreta- 
tion, intercourse between Jewish merchants settled 
in Persia and the ‘ silk-men,’ as the Romans called 
the Chinese, is undoubted. The Seres (Chinese) 
are frequently mentioned in Latin literature in 
connexion with silk: e.g. Ovid, Am. I. xiv. 6; 
Vergil, Qeorq. li. 121 (the latter passage refers to the 
belief that silk was made from the leaves of trees). 
The adjective sencus means ‘silken,’ as, e.g., in 
Propertius, IV. viii. 23; and the neuter semeum is 
usea by later writers (Ammianus, Isidorus, the 
Vulgate) as a substantive = ‘ silk.' With regard to 
the exact date of a permanent Hebrew settlement 
in China there is considerable doubt. From the 
inscription still preserved atKai-Fung-Fuit appears 
that the colony settled in that city during the 
Han dynasty, which lasted from 206 B.C. until 
a.d. 221. It is also stated more definitely that the 
settlement took place under the Emperor Ming-ti 
of this dynasty, who reigned from A.D. 58 to 76. 
The year 69 was that of the fall of Jerusalem, a 
calamity that led to a still wider dispersion of 
the Jews, and it is quite possible that one of the 
remotest effects of the Roman victory was the 
establishment of a J ewish colony within the limits 
of the Chinese Empire. A Jewish traveller, Sulai- 
man, of the 9tli cent., claims that the settlement 
w f as made in the year A.D. 65 (see Ibn Khord&dbeh, 
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The Book of Ways). The severe Babylonian per- 
secutions of a veneration earlier, that led to the 
massacre of at least 50,000 Jews, have also been 
pointed to as a possible cause of the immigration, 
and similar occurrences in Persia in the middle of 
the 3rd cent, have been quoted for the samo reason. 
The undoubted traces or Persian influence in the 
ritual of the Chinese Jews prove conclusively 
some connexion with Persia, and it is possible 
that the 3rd cent, may have seen an immigration, 
though not necessarily the first, of Jews into China. 
In Renaudot’s translation of Ancient Accounts of 
India and China , by two Mohammedan Travellers 
who went there in the Ninth Century , it is stated 
that at that date Jews had been settled in China 
from time immemorial. The other extreme is 
adopted by a Chinese authority ( JE , art. * China'), 
who states that seventy families landed in Honan 
in a.d. 950 and were settled by the Government 
at Peen-lang (afterwards Kai-Fung-Fu). If the 
view be adopted that the Jewish colonies in China 
were not all established at the same time, but by 
different batches of immigrants, none of these 
varying dates need be discarded without examina- 
tion. In some quarters the view is held that the 
settlements weie in reality anterior to any of the 
dates already mentioned, and that the Hebrew sect 
do not derive their origin from « Jewish settlers 
either previous or subsequent to the fall of Jeru- 
salem, but to their kinsmen the Israelites who 
set out on their wanderings some centuries earlier 
In short, China, no less tlian every other province 
of the world, has been pointed to as the hiding- 
place of the Lost Ten Tribes. In support of this 
view, however, little or no evidence is produced. 
One piece of evidence that supports the great 
antiquity of the settlements is the name Tiao- 
Kiu Kiaou or ‘ Pluckers-out of the Sinew’ (cf. 
Gil 32 33 ), which is applied to the settlers by their 
Chinese neighbours. If the colonists had arrived 
much later than the 1st cent., it is certain that 
other customs adopted m obedience to Rabbinical 
precept would have attracted more attention from 
the natives than that of plucking out the sinew 
that shrank. Certain peculiarities in the synagogue 
ritual also support the theory of a very early settle- 
ment. 

The suggested sources of the immigration are 
almost as numerous as the periods during which it 
is said to have taken place. In the Kai-Fung-Fu 
inscription of 1489 it is stated that the religion 
practised in the synagogue came from Tien -Chou 
(India?), and further that the seventy families who 
arrived in the 10th cent, came from ‘Western 
Lands.’ This immigration is believed by Edouard 
Chavannes (Revue de Synthase historique , Dec. 
1900 [cf. Bibliotheca Sinica a , 591]) to have come 
by sea from India, from the Jewish colonies that 
weie already in existence there. In the 14th 
cent. , Ibn Batuta, an Arabic writer, in his account 
of Al-Khansa (fiang-chou or Canfu) refers to the 
numbers of Jews settled there for commercial 
purposes. At that period Peen-lang was also an 
important city, anti, the ordinary trade routes 
running through Persia and Khorasan, it is sug- 
gested that the Jews came by those roads as 
ordinary merchants. Still another supposition is 
that these Jews, or a section of them, formed a 
portion of Alexander’s army. The introduction of 
silk into China has also been attributed to these 
newcomers. 

But little is known of the history of the sect 
during the Middle Ages. In the 8th cent, the 
Emperor appointed an officer to look after the 
affairs of the colony. The two Muhammadan 
travellers to whom allusion has already been made 
state that in the 9th cent, the sect was very 
numerous and influential, and that of the 100,000 or 


120,000 alien victims of the B&i-chu revolts, a large 
proportion consisted of Jews. Other causes also 
tended to reduce the Jewish population at that 
time, for many ‘ for the sake or riches and prefer- 
ment have abjured their own religion.’ A passing 
reference to Jewish prosperity and influence in 
China is found in Marco Polo’s account of his 
travels (Murray's tr. p. 99). Occasional mention 
of the colony is also found m Chinese annals. 
Under the year 1329 they appear in connexion 
with legislation for the taxation of dissenters. 
Twenty-five years later, rich Jews and Muham- 
madans were invited to assist in suppressing the 
several insurrections that were then raging. 

Although Jewish colonists are known to have 
settled in several districts of China — in Canton, 
Ningpo, Nan- King, Peking, etc., it is only regard- 
ing tne settlement in Kai-Fung-Fu that we nave 
any information. The city itself has undergone 
many vicissitudes since its first establishment. In 
its earliest days it was the capital of a petty 
kingdom, and later it became annexed to other 
districts. In the course of its career it has borne 
many names. It first obtained its present designa- 
tion in the 3rd cent, of the present era, but changed 
it after an interval for that of Peenchow, only to 
resume its former appellation after a short period 
The city was then known in succession as Leang- 
Chow, Nang -kin, and Peen-lang. Finally, it 
resumed the ancient designation or Kai-Fung-Fu. 
The period of the city’s greatest prosperity was 
the 12th century. It then measured six leagues 
in circumference, and had a population of moie 
than a million families. Its palaces and gardens 
were famous, and the approaches to the city 
renowned. Its vicissitudes have included fifteen 
inundations, six extensive fires, and eleven sieges 

The early settlement . — The early history of the 
Jewish community in Kai-Fung-Fu can best be 
learned from the following abstracts of the transla- 
tions of inscriptions on stone tablets found m the 
city and dated respectively 1489, 1512, and 1663. 
From the first we learn that 

‘Seventy families, viz Li, Yen, Kao, Chao, and others, came 
to the Court of Song, bringing as tribute cloth of cotton from 
Western lands The Emperor said, “ You have come to China 
Keep and follow the customs of your forefathers, and settle at 
Peen-lang (Kai-Fung-Fu)’" 

In the first year of Long lung of the Song dynast} (1103), 
when Lie-w 7 ei (Levi) was the Ouaeia (Rabbi), Yentula e ret ted 
the synagogue Under the \uen dynasty, in the sixteenth 
year of the Che-Yuen cycle (1279), the temple structures were 
rebuilt The dimensions on each side were thirty-five tchang 
(about 350 feet). 

The Emperor Tai-tsou, who founded the Ming dynasty, 
granted in 1300 land to all who submitted to his authority, on 
which they could dwell peacefully and profess their religion 
without molestation The Jews had ministers of religion, who 
were called Man-la (Mullah), to rule the synagogue and to 
watch over the religious institutions. 

In the nineteenth year of Yong-lo (1421), Yen-Cheng, a 
physician, received from the Emperor a present of incense, and 
permission to repair the synagogue Then was received the 
grand tablet of the Ming dynasty to be placed in the synagogue 
The Emperor bestowed honours and titles upon Yen-Cheng 

In 1461 there was an overflow of the Yellow River, and the 
foundations alono of the synagogue were left standing Li-Yong, 
having obtained the necessary permission from the provincial 
treasurer, rebuilt the temple and had it decorated 

Later on, the cells at the roar of the synagogue were put up, 
and three copies of the Holy Law were placed there A cop} 
of the Law had, before this, been obtained from Ningpouo, 
another had been presented by Chao-Yng of Ning-pouo 
Various dignitaries presented the table of offerings, the bronze 
vase, the flower vases, and the candlesticks other members 
of the community contributed the ark, the timmph d arch, the 
balustrades, and other furniture for Israel's temple called 
I-se-lo-nle-tien 

The second inscription furnishes little historical 
information additional to that already obtained. 
The following passage is, however, of interest : 

•During the Uan dynasty this religion entered China. In 
1164 a synagogue was built at Peen. In 1296 it was rebuilt. 
Those who practise this religion are found in other places than 
Pe4n * 

The third inscription, after repeating the his* 
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torical incidents mentioned in the first, continues 
with a graphic account of the events that followed 
the fall of the Ming dynasty in 1642 : 

The city underwent a six months' siege by the rebel chief 
Li-Tse-Oheng, who eventually caused its fall by diverting the 
Yellow River. The loss of life was great, and the synagogue 
was destroyed ; about 200 Jewish families were saved, ana took 
refuge on the north side of the river The names are recorded 
of those who succeeded in saving the scrolls and other sacred 
books which were floating on the water. These, with other 
sacred writings which were rescued out of the ruins of the 
synagogue, were placed in a large house away from the city, 
where, for a time, the Jews assembled for Divine service. 
About ten years afterwards, Chao Yng - cheng, a Jewish 
mandarin from the piovmce of Chen-si, wno was in command 
of a force of soldiers, came to Pe6n and did much to restore 
the city, the roads, and the bridges Aided by his brother, 
Yng-teou, he induced his co- religionists to leturn to the city 
and to take up their old habitations close to" the temple, which 
was rebuilt in the year 1663, in the tenth year of the reign of 
Choen-che Full particulars are given of the work of recon- 
struction and of the part taken by the members of the se\en 
houses It was not possible to make up more than one com- 
plete scroll of the Daw out of the parchments recovered from 
the waters This task was entrusted to their religious chief 
The scroll, much venerated by the faithful, was placed in the 
middle of the ark Twelve other scrolls were gradually collated 
and put in order by members of the community, whose several 
names are given on the back of the stele, and the other holy 
writings and prayer-books were repaired and revised with 
every care The commandant Chao Yng-cheng, before leav- 
ing the city, wrote an account of the \ icissitudes undergone by 
the sacred scrolls, and his brother published a book of ten 
chapters on the subject Several high mandarins, whose names 
are given m the stele, took a part in the work of the restoration 
of the synagogue, and also in the erection of the stele, which took 
place in the second year of Kang- hi of the Tsing dynasty (1663) 

An Orphan Colony. — The discovery of the 
‘Orphan Colony* is entirely due to the effoits of 
Jesuit missionaries, and especially to those of one 
of a cultured and enlightened band that was sent 
out to Peking at the end of the 16th century. 
These Jesuits were so well received in Peking that 
some of them were raised to the rank of Mandarin, 
and several, as Presidents of the Tribunal of Mathe- 
matics, were the official advisers of the Government 
on matters relating to the Calendar and Astronomy. 
It was one of them, Father Ricci, who first, by 
accident, came into contact with a native Jew. 
One day, Ricci leceived a visit from a native 
scholar who had come to Peking to pass an ex- 
amination for a Government appointment. He 
had heard of Ricci’s religious beliefs, the worship 
of one God, the Lord of Heaven and Earth. He 
knew that he was not a Muhammadan, and the 
visitor therefore concluded that the stranger’s 
religious beliefs were the same as his own. Ricci 
on his part was struck by the physiognomy of his 
visitor, differing as it did from those to which he 
had become accustomed in China. He took him 
into his oiatory, where he knelt before the picture 
of the Holy Family with St. John and another of 
the Evangelists The visitor followed his example, 
saying, ‘We, m China, do reverence to our ances- 
tors. This is Rebecca with her sons Jacob and 
Esau ; but as to the other picture, why make 
obeisance to only four sons of Jacob’ Weie there 
not tw r elve’’ Mutual explanations followed, and 
it then transpired that Father Ricci’s visitor was 
an Israelite (so he described himself, not a Jew), 
and came from Kai-Fung-Fu. In that city there 
were ten or twelve families of Isiaelites, with a 
synagogue recently renovated m which a scroll of 
tne Law four or nve hundred years old was pre- 
served. The visitor recognized old Hebrew char- 
acters, but was unable to read them. The know- 
ledge was, however, by no means lost in the colony. 
Other visits from native Jews follow ed, and three 
years later Ricci succeeded in sending a native 
Christian to Kai-Fung-Fu. His report confirmed the 
statements of the Jewish visitors. Correspondence 
ensued between Ricci and the native Jewish com- 
munity, in the course of which the local Rabbiship 
was offered to the Jesuit provided that he was 
willing to reside with them and to abstain from the 


flesh of the swine. Ricci’s successor, Julius Aleni, 
possessed a knowledge of Hebrew, and visited the 
colony himself in 1613. In Nan-King Semmedo 
learnt that the last five families in that city had 
recently joined the Muhammadans, the community 
nearest akin to them ; and writing in 1642, he 
alluded to four Chinese towns in which native 
Jews were then living in favourable circumstances. 

Almost a century elapsed before the next Euro- 
pean visited the colony. Father Gozani in 1704 
went on direct instructions received from Rome, 
and was favourably received and obtained valu- 
able information. On later occasions the Papal 
authorities sent Gaubel and Domenge on similar 
errands, and in these instances also the visits weie 
by no means barren of results. These visits con- 
tinued at frequent intervals until 1723, when the 
Emperor Yong-Ching expelled all missionaries from 
the province. 

The next attempt to get into communication 
with the colony was made by the Anglo- Jewish 
community. In 1760, Haham Isaac Nieto, the ex- 
spiritual head of the London community of Spanish 
and Portuguese Jews, addressed to the Chinese 
colony a letter couched in sympathetic terms, and 
asking for information on a variety of points. No 
trace can be found of the receipt of any reply, 
although one in Hebrew and Chinese is Raid to 
have come. Nine years later, Kennicott of Oxford 
attempted to get into communication with the 
colony, but without success ; and similar unsatis- 
factory results attended the efforts made by 
Tychsen in 1777 and 1779. In 1815 some English 
Jews sent a letter which undoubtedly reached the 
people for whom it was intended. The messenger, 
however, did not await a rejily, and this oppor- 
tunity for a continued correspondence was lost 

Destitution and decay . — The tieaty of Nan -lvmg 
in 1842 and the opening of five treaty ports gave 
great facilities, as compared with those hitheito 
existing, for intercom se with China. James 
Finn, British Consul in Jerusalem, began to take 
an interest m the Jewish remnant m China, and m 
1845 addressed a letter to the community. This 
letter was duly delivered, but by a series of acci- 
dents the loply did not reach Finn until 1870. 
From that reply it was ascertained that the con- 
dition of the colony had become very precanous. 
Destitution and religious decay were prevalent. 
The scrolls of the community were still intact, but 
none of its members could lead them. Only one 
of them, a woman of more than seventy years, had 
any recollection of any of the tenets of their faith. 

‘ Morning and night, with tears in our eyes and with 
offerings of incense, do w r e implore that our religion 
may again flourish ’ The community was without 
ministers, and its temple was in ruins. The prayer 
of the writer and of his co-religionists was that 
assistance should be afforded them in the restora- 
tion of their house of prayer, and that they should 
be supplied with teachcis who would give them 
instruction m the ordinances of Judaism. 

This pathetic statement of the condition of affairs 
was confirmed by the messengers sent to Kai-Fung- 
Fu in 1850 and 1851 by the tnen Bishop of Hong- 
Kong : 

‘The expectation of a Messiah seems to have been entirely 
lost They had petitioned the Chinese Emperor to have pity 
on their poverty, and to rebuild their temple. No reply had 
been received from Peking , but to this feeble hope they still 
clung Out of seventy family names or clans not more than 
seven now remained . A few of them were shopkeepers m 
the city , others were agriculturists at some little distance from 
the suburbs; while a few families also lived in the temple 
precincts, almost destitute of raiment and Bhelter According 
to present appearances, in the judgment of native messengers, 
after a few years all traces of Judaism will probably have dis- 
appeared, and this Jewish remnant will have been amalgamated 
with and absorbed into surrounding Muhammadanism' (Nort h 
China Ueratd , Jan 18, 1861). 

The number of the community was at first esti- 
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mated at about 200 individuals, but later visitors 
came to the conclusion that they far exceeded this 
total* The rite of circumcision was practised, 

\ though the tradition respecting its origin and 
object appears to be lost among them.’ These 
messengers from Hong-Kong succeeded in copying 
the Jewish inscriptions and obtained several of the 
books m the possession of the community. They 
also brought back two members of the colony, who 
stayed for a few months at Shanghai. 

One of the results of these successful efforts to 
get into communication with the colony was that 
the attention of the English and American Jewish 
communities was directed towards its existence. 
Efforts were made both in England and in the 
United States to send Jewish missionaries to the 
Orphan Colony, but they were in every instance 
foiled — by the outbreak of the Tai-Ping Kebellion, 
or of the American Civil War, or by the death of 
Benjamin n., the Jewish traveller who had been 
engaged by the Anglo- Jewish community to visit 
then secluded co-religionists. 

In 1866, W. A. P. Martm, an American Pres- 
byterian missionary, published the journal of 
his visit to the colony. He also found the com- 
munity in a very decayed condition. The temple 
was represented by one solitary stone, inscriptions 
on which recorded the erection of the synagogue 
and its subsequent rebuilding. The descendants of 
its builders admitted with shame and grief that 
they had themselves demolished the walls still 
standing in their time. Their physical wants 
needed appeasing, and in order to satisfy them 
they had sold the timber and stone of which the 
edifice had been constructed 

In July 1867, the first Jewish visitor for centuries, 
a German, J. L. Lieberniann, arrived at Kai-Fung- 
Fu. Other visitors followed. Their tales showed 
a sad agreement. Within the last few yeais re- 
peated efforts have been made to save the Orphan 
Colony to Judaism. The leading Jewish citizens 
of Shanghai formed a rescue committee, and 
in August 1900 a native messenger was sent to 
Kai-Fung-Fu with a letter in Hebrew and Chinese 
addressed to the Jewish community there The 
messenger returned to Shanghai towards the end 
of October, with a reply m Chinese in which the 
writer promised that, when the country was more 
settled, some members of the colony would visit 
Shanghai Further correspondence ensued, and 
resulted ultimately m this promise being fulfilled 
in 1901 and 1902. The two youngest of the 
visitors were circumcised and received instruction 
in Hebrew and Judaism, the object being to send 
them back to then people in the capacity of 
teachets In 1902 also, m response to lepeated 
petitions, the Chinese Government granted the 
community new title-deeds to the land on which 
their temple originally stood The original deeds 
w r ere lost during the Tai-Ping Rebellion. 

The Em ly Synagogue . — Accoidmg tothe accounts 
of the Jesuit visitors m the 18th cent , the syna- 
gogue at Kai-Fung-Fu was known as Li-pai-sr, (the 
weekly meeting-house), as it was for the most part 
openeu only on the Sabbath The worshippers 
removed their shoes before entering the building, 
and woio a blue head-dress duiing service, to dis- 
tinguish them from the Muhammadans, who wore 
white The reader of the Law covered his face 
with a transpaicnt veil in imitation of Moses 
(Ex S4 33 ), and wore a led silk scarf depending from 
the right shoulder and tied undei the left. By the 
side of the reader stood a monitor to conect him 
if necessary. The prayeis were chanted, and no 
musical instruments were used. The congregation 
wore no talhthim The festivals as w T ell as the Day 
of Atonement were duly observed. The Feast of 
Simchath Torah also received recognition, and, ac- 


cording to the testimony of Father Domenge, the 
service on that day included the customary pro- 
cession of scrolls of the Law. The liturgy contains 
services for the Fast of Ah and foi Purim. The 
New Moon was also celebrated as a festnal, a 
trace of pre-Talnmdie tradition. The Calendai 
and mode in which the festivals were fixed agreed 
with those in use among modem Jews, as well as 
with those of the non -Jewish Chinese, whose system 
is similar to that of the Jews. Circumcision w as 
observed, proselytism discouraged, and intei -mar- 
riage forbidden. The sacred books were used in 
casting lots, and homage was paid to Confucius as 
was also done by non- J ewish inhabitants. The name 
of the Deity was never pionounced, but Etunox — 
the equivalent of the Hebrew r Adonai — was used as 
a substitute. These Jew r s refrained from the use 
of heathen musical instruments at their wedding 
ceremonies, and abstained from the flesh of swine. 
They did not, however, refuse to eat of the flesh of 
animals which have undivided hoofs. Peculiarly, 
this restriction was exercised by another small 
sect believed to be the descendants of Syrian 
Christians. 

The following is an abstract of then Biblical 
story : 

‘Abraham was the nineteenth m descent from Adam The 
patriarchs handed down the tradition forbidding the making 
and worshipping of images and spirits, and the holding of 
superstitions Abraham pondered over problems of Nature, 
and arrived at the belief in the one true God, and became the 
founder of the religion we believe in to this day This happened 
in the 146th jear of the Cheou dynasty His belief was 
handed down from father to son till Moses, who, it is found, 
was alive in the 613th year of the Cheou dynasty He w.n 
endowed with wisdom and virtue, ne abode forty days on the 
summit of Mount Sinai, refraining from meat and drink, ami 
communing with God The llft> -three portions of the Law 
had their origin with him From him the Uw and tradition 
were handed down unto Ezra, who was likewise a patriarch 
After the Creation, the doctrine was transmitted tn Adam to 
Noah , thence unto Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and afterwards 
through the twelve patriarchs to Moses, Aaron, and Joshua 
Ezra pi omulgated the Law r , and through him the letters of the 
Yew-thae (Jewish) nation were made plain ’ 

The books of the sect consist of the Pentateuch, 
the Prayer-Book, and, according to the hist Jesuit 
visitor, Maccabees, Judith, and Ben Sira in Aia- 
niftic The Pentateuch is divided into fifty-three 
portions — not fifty -four, as among the modem 
Jews. The sect also possessed the Haplitorah, 01 
poitions of the prophets to be read on festivals 
and sabbaths, and the books of Esthei, Ezia, 
Nehemiah, and a portion of Chronicles Other 
books in the collection are the Keang-Chanm or 
the Expositor, apparently commentaries, ana the 
Lc-pae , or ceremonial books. Job, Proverbs, tbe 
Song of Solomon, Ecclesiastes, Ruth, Lamenta- 
tions, and Psalms weie apparently not found, 
although their omission from the catalogue docs 
not assure their non-existence. The books brought 
to Europe weie carefully examined by A 
Neubauer, who came to the conclusion that tlu* 
ritual was undoubtedly of Persian origin In fact 
he identified it with the Persian ritual, of which, 
unfortunately, but very little is known. If them 
weie any doubt concerning the ongm of the 
Chinese Jews, the fact that all the dn actions fm 
the ritual of their prayers are in Peisian would 
dispel it. The Persian used, however, is not the 
old language, but that spoken since Fndausi This 
evidence of language would suggest a late immigra- 
tion, long after the dynasty of Han, unless the 
view be accepted that intercourse with Peisia was 
continued subsequently to the ongmal settlement 
in China, and that it was from Persia that the 
colony drew its books and possibly its instructors. 
Parts of the Mishna are quoted in tho Prayer- 
Book, but nothing from the Gcmara. It is also 
necessary to notice that vowel-points are placed 
veiy arbitiarily. The Pesach Haggadah is almost 
the same as that of the Yemen Jews, whose ritual 
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was closely allied to that of Persia. Some of the 
books of the sect have been brought to Europe 
and are in the museum of the London Society for 
Promoting Christianity among the Jews, in the 
British Museum, in the Libraries of the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge, at Yale College, in 
the Lenox Library, New York, in the Vienna 
Library, at Paris, and in the possession of the Hon. 
Mayer Sulzberger, at Philadelphia. 

The pronunciation of Hebrew by the Chinese 
Jews, in consequence of their surroundings, differs 
somewhat from that customary among modern 
Jews. For instance, min is pronounced thoulaha , 
n wo pieleshitze , mor shmotze, vajekelo , Tnoa 

piemizepaul , etc. 

Litbratur*.— T he literature of the subject is considerable, 
and appears in several languages A. Semmedo, Letters from 
Jesuit Missions (1627), and Further Reports (1642) [Lettree 
idifiantes et ourieuses. vols. vli and xxi ] , Lee, The Travels of 
Ibn Batutai 1829); E Renaudot, Ancient Aocounts of India 
and China ( London, 1733), Trigaitlus, de Christiana Expedi - 
turns apud Sinas (1616); Duhalde, Description de la Chine 
(1736); Kennicott, Dissertatio generahs in Biblxa Uebraica 
(1776) ; Kaegleiri, Notitus SS Bxbliorum J udmorum in Impeno 
Sinensi (1806); Crosiers, Description de la Chine 8 (1820); Abb6 
Sionnet, Essax mr lesJuxfsde la Chine (1837), A. Kingsley 
Glover, Jewish Chinese Papers (1894) , H. Cordier, Les Jrxus en 
Chine (1891); Jerome Tobar, Inscriptions juives de Kai-Fong- 
Fou , Shanghai, 1900; The Jews at Kae-Fung-Foo t London 
Missionary Society’s Press (1868); I. J. Beiyamlnll ,AchtJahre 
m A men und Afnka. 1868, China's Millions , vol xvi No. 4 , 
REJ xxxv and xli ; JQR viii x and xiii , Lopez, Les Juifs en 
Chine ; J Finn, The Jews in China (1843), and the Orphan 
Colony of Jews in China (1872) , Christopher Theophilus von 
Murr, Versuch einer Geschichte der Juden in Stna (1806) ; 
Jetoish Chronicle , 29th April 1864, 11th July 1879, 6th April 1900, 
22nd July 1900, 4th Jan. 1901, 7th June 1901, 4th Aug 1901, etc. 

Albert M. Hyamson. 

CHINOOKS. — The Chinook Indians are a 
tribe which gives its name to an entire linguistic 
family, speaking a tongue sharply differentiated 
by grammatical peculiarities from those of the 
surrounding peoples. The family includes those 
tribes formerly dwelling on Columbia Iliver from 
the Dalles to its mouth (except an insignificant 
strip of territory occupied by an Athapascan tribe), 
and on the lower Willamette as far as the present 
site of Oregon City. It also occupied a part of the 
coast on each side of the mouth of the Columbia, 
from Shoalwater Bay on the north to Tillamook 
Head on the south. They dwelt in large wooden 
houses, which were occupied on communal prin- 
ciples by three or four families, often containing 
twenty or more individuals ; but, as their food 
supply consisted chiefly of salmon and roots, they 
were forced to wander considerably from their 
villages, especially m summer. By reason of their 
trading habits and cupidity they may be regarded 
as the Phoenicians of the lied Race They made 
extended trips to various parts of the surrounding 
country for the purpose or baitering their wares, 
and carried raids into the territories of other 
peoples, making slaves of their captives, and 
bartering them with other tribes. The village 
was the chief social unit with them, and they 
possessed no clan system. Each village, however, 
possessed a headman, whose influence often 
extended over several communities. In physical 
organization they differed considerably from the 
other coast tribes. They were taller, with wide 
faces and prominent noses, the expression being 
frequently one of extreme craftiness, whilst the 
custom of artificially flattening the head by com- 
pressing the front of the occipital region was 
universal with them. They wore divided into two 
linguistic groups — Lower Chinook, comprising 
Chinook proper and the Clatsop ; and Upper 
Chinook, comprising all the rest of the tribe, with 
numerous dialectic differences. The Lower Chinook 
dialects are now practically extinct. Of persons of 
pure Chinook blood only about 300 now exist. 
Upper Chinook is still spoken by considerable 
numbers, but the fusion of blood on the Indian 


reservation, where most of the so-called Chinooks 
now dwell, has been so great that the majority of 
those who speak it cannot be said to be of Chinook 
blood 

1. Type of religion.— The stage of religious 
evolution to which the beliefs of the Chinooks may 
be referred was that of zootheism, where no line 
of demarcation exists between man and beast, 
and all facts and phenomena of being are explained 
in the mythic history of zoomorpnic personages 
who, though supernatural, can still nardly be 
described as gods. The original totemic nature of 
these beings it would be difficult to gainsay. They 
appear to occupy a position between the totem and 
the god proper — an evolutionary condition which 
has been the lot of many deities. Allied with 
these beliefs we find a sliamamstic medico-religious 
practice, in which the various ‘ gods ’ are invoked 
for the assistance of the sick. Such a system is 
rare among N. American Indian tribes, and bears 
some resemblance to the systems in vogue among 
the tribes of N.E. Asia. 

2. Cosmogony.— 

* Coyote was coming. He came to Oot’at There he met a 
heavy Burf. He waB afraid that he might be drifted away, and 
went up to the spruce trees. He stayed there a long time 
Then he took some sand, and threw it upon that surf This 
shall be a prairie and no surf The future generations shall 
walk on that prairie Thus Clatsop became a prairie ' 

Such is the myth which relates how Italapas, the 
Coyote god, created the Chinookan district. He 
then fixed the various tabus, especially as regarded 
salmon-catching. Throughout the north-west, 
west, and the Pacific coast of N. America 
generally, the coyote is regarded either as the 
creative agency, or as a turbulent enemy of the 
creator himself. In the myths of the Maidu of 
California, Kodoyanpe, the creator, has a prolonged 
struggle with Coyote, who seeks to hamper him m 
his world-shaping work, and is finally worsted by 
his crafty foe. But in the myths of the Shushwap 
and Kutenai of British Columbia, Coyote himself 
is the creator, and in those of the Californian 
Ashochimi, Coyote appears after the Deluge, and 
plants in the soil the feathers of various birds, 
which grow into the various tribes of men (Stephen 
Powers, Tribes of California , Washington, 1877, p. 
200 ). 

3. Mythological concepts. — These fail into four 
classes: (1) supematmal beings of a zoomorphic 
type, with many of the attributes of deity ; (2) 
guardian spirits; (3) evil spirits; (4) culture-heroes. 

(1) Zoomorphic beings. — This class includes such 
concepts as the coyote, blue- jay, robin, skunk, and 

S anther. As has been said, there is probably no 
oubt that all these beings were originally totems 
of various Chinookan clans, altliougli these do not 
appear to have possessed any special tribal names, 
but are simply designated as ‘those dwelling at 
such and such a place/ The Chinooks may, how- 
ever, have lost these tribal names — a common 
occurrence when tribes become sedentary — and 
yet have retained their totemistic concepts. 

Italapas, the Coyote, as has been said, is one of 
the chief of Chinook concepts of the first class, and 
may be regarded as at the head of the pantheon. 
Nearly equal to him in impoitance is Blue- Jay, 
who liguies in nearly every myth of Chinook 
origin. But whereas Italapas, the Coyote, assisted 
Ikanam, the Creator, in the making of men and 
taught them various arts, Blue- Jay’s mission is 
obviously one of dispeace ; and he well typifies the 
bird from which he takes his name, and from 
which he was probably derived totemically. He 
figures as a mischievous tale-bearer, braggart, and 
cunning schemer, with many points of resemblance 
to the Loki of Scandinavian mythology. 

His origin is touched upon in a myth dealing with the 
journey of the Thunderer through the country of the Super- 
natural people, in which, with Blue-Jay’s help, the Thunderer 
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and his son-in-law obtainpossession of the bows and targets of 
the Supernatural folk, Tney engage m a shooting-match with 
the invaders, who win at first by using their own targets, but 
when the Supernatural people suspect craft, they agree to the 
substitution of shining Supernatural targets for their own, and 
lose ; and, as they haa staked their own persons in the match, 
they fall into the power of the Supernatural beings, who 
wreak vengeance upon Blue-Jay by metamorphosing him into 
the bird wnose name he bears. ‘ Blue-Jay shall be your name, 
and you shall sing “ Watsetse tsetse tse,” and it shall be a bad 
omen * 

There is a trilogy of myths concerning Blue-Jay and his 
sister loi. loi begs him to take a wife to share her labour, and 
Blue-Jay takes the corpse of a chief's daughter from her grave 
and carries her to the land of the Supernatural people, who 
restore her to life. The chief, her father, discovers the circum- 
stance, and demands Blue-Jay's hair in payment for his 
daughter, but Blue- Jay changes himself into his bird shape 
and flies away — an incident which would appear to prove his 
frequent adoption of a human form When he flees, his wife 
expires a second time. The ghosts then buy loi, Blue-Jay's 
sister, for a wife, and Blue-Jay goes in search of her. Arriving 
in the country of the ghosts, he finds his sister surrounded by 
heaps of bones, to which she alludes as her relations by 
marriage. The ghosts take human shape occasionally, but, 
upon being spoken to by Blue-Jay, become mere heaps of bones 
again He takes a mischievous delight in reducing them to 
this condition, and in tormenting them in every possible 
manner, especially by mixing the various heaps of bones, so 
that, upon materializing, the ghosts find themselves with the 
wrong heads, legs^ ana arms. In fact, the whole myth is 
obviously one which recounts the ‘harrowing of hell,’ bo 
common in savage and barbarian myth, and probably invented 
to reassure the savage as to the terrors of the next world, and 
to instruct him in the best methods of foiling the evil pro- 
pensities of its inhabitants. We find the same atmosphere in 
the myth of the descent into Xibalba of Hun-Ahpu and 
Xbalanaue in the Popol Vuh of the Kiche of Guatemala, in 
which the hero-gods outwit and ridicule the lords of hell. 

Skasa-it (Ilobm) is Blue- Jay’s elder brother, and 
his principal duty appears to consist in applying 
sententious comments to the mischievous acts of 
his relative. The Skunk, Panther, Raven, and 
Crow are similar concepts. That most of these 
were supposed to be anthropomorphic in shape — 
probably having animals’ or birds’ heads upon men’s 
bodies — is proved not only by the protean facility 
with which they change their shapes, but by a 
passage in the myth of Anektcxolennx, in which 
is mentioned ‘ a person who came to the lire with 
a very sharp beak, who began to cut meat ’ ; and 
another 4 person ’ splits logs for firewood with his 
beak. But such concepts are notoriously difficult 
of apprehension by those to whom the distorted 
appearance of Nature — due to an intense familiarity 
with and nearness to her — in the savage mind is 
unfamiliar. 

(2) Guardian spirits . — The Chinooks believed 
that each person possesses a guardian spirit, or 
sometimes two or three, which are seen by him 
early m life. This proves conclusively that they 
were still in the totemic stage. The guardian 
spirit or totem was usually seen in a secluaed spot, 
to which the young warrior or maiden had with- 
drawn for the purpose of selecting a totem 

A verified account of the manner in which a youn$ Indian 
beheld his totem states that the lad’s father sent him to a 
mountain-top to look for Utonaqan, the female guardian spirit 
of his ancestors. At noon, on his arrival at the mountain, he 
heard the howls of the totem spirit, and commenced to climb 
the mountain, chilled by fear as her yells grew louder He 
climbed a tree, and still heard her howls, and the rustle of her 
body m the branches below. Then fear took possession of him, 
and he fled Utonaqan pursued him. She gained upon him, 
howling so that his knees gave way beneath him, and he might 
not run. Then he bethought him of one of his guardian 
spirits, and left her far behind. He cast away his blanket, she 
reached It, and, after snuffing at it, took up the pursuit once 
more. Then he thought of his guardian spirit the wolf, and a 
new access of strength came to him. Still in great terror he 
looked back. She followed behind him with a wolf-like lope, 
her long teats brushing the ground. Then he thought of his 
guardian spirit the bitch, and left her far behind Late in the 
day he reached a small deep creek. He knew that Utonaqan 
was afraid of water, so he waded into the stream up to the 
armpits. She came running to the bank, and at the noise of 
her howling he fainted and fell asleep. Through the eyes of 
deep he saw her as a human being. She said to him : 4 1 am 
she whom your family and whom the Indians call Utonaqan 
You are dear to me. Look at me, Indian ' He looked, and 
•aw that her throat and body were full of arrow-heads. After 
that he slept, and awoke when the sun was high in the sky. 
He bathed in the creek, and returned home. 
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(3) Evil spirits — These are many and various. 
The most terrible appears to he the Glutton, whose 
appetite nothing can saUate, but who devours 
everything in the house, and, when the meat 
supply comes to an end, kills and eats the 
occupants. In the myth of Okulam he pursues 
five brothers, after eating all their meat, and 
devours them one by one ; but the youngest 
escapes by the good offices of the Tliundeier, 
Ikenuwakcom, a being of the nature of a thunder- 
god, whose daughter he marries 

(4) Culture-heroes . — Besides being reckoned as 
deities of a zoomorphic and sometimes antlno- 
pomorphic type, Blue- Jay, Italapas, and the others 
may be regarded as partaking of the nature of 
hero-gods, or culture-heroes. But they are not 
always prompted by the highest motives in their 
cultural activities, and are markedly egotistical 
and selfish, every action being dictated by a desire 
to prove superior in cunning to the foe vanquished. 
To overcome difficulties by craft is the delight of 
the savage, and those gods who are most skilled in 
such methods he honours most In the myths 
relating to Blue- Jay and his sister I 01 , Blue- Jay 
repeatedly scores against numerous adversanes, 
but in the end is punished himself, and it is difficult 
to say whether or not the world is any the wiser or 
better for his eflorts. But the idea of good accom- 
plished is a purely relative one in the savage mind, 
and cannot be appreciated to any extent by civilized 
persons. 

4. Ideas of a future state. — The Chinooks believe 
that after death the spirit of the deceased diinks at 
a large hole in the ground, after which it shrinks 
and passes on to the country of the ghosts, wheio 
it is fed with spirit food. After drinking of the 
water and partaking of the fare of spirit-land, the 
soul becomes the irrevocable property of the dead, 
and may not return. But every person is possessed 
of two spirits, a greater and a lesser. During 
sickness it is this lesser soul which is spirited 
away by the denizens of ghost-land. The Navahos 
have a similar belief. They assert that in the 
personal soul there is none of the vital force which 
animates the body, nor any of the mental power, 
but a species of third entity, a sort of spiritual 
body like the ka of the ancient Egyptians, which 
may leave its owner and become lost, much to his 
danger and discomfort. Among the Mexicans a 
similar spirit-body {tonal) was recognized, much 
the same in character, indeed, as the ‘ astral body ’ 
of modern spiritualism. Among them, as with the 
Mayas of Yucatan, it came into existence with the 
name, and for this reason the personal name was 
sacred and rarely uttered. It was regarded as pait 
of the individuality, and through it the ego might 
be injured. This belief is general among the 
aboriginal peoples of both Americas. 

In the country of the ghosts we see a striking 
analogy to the old classical idea of Hades. It is a 

E lace of windless, soundless, half-dusk, inhabited 
y shadows who shrink from tumult of any de- 
scription, and whose entire existence is a sort of 
shadowy extension of earthly life. It is to be 
sharply distinguished from the country of the 
‘ Supernatural people/ who lead a much moie 
satisfying life. But there are other and still more 
mysterious regions in the sky, as recorded in the 
myth of Aqas Xenas Xena. 

This myth relates how a boy who has slam his mother mounts 
to the celestial sphere by means of a chain fastened to the end 
of an arrow. He first meets the darkness, and is then accosted 
by the Evening Star, who asks if he has seen his game, and ex- 
plains that he is hunting men. He reaches the house of the 
Evening Star, and finds his sons and daughter at home count- 
ing over the game-bag of the day — dead folk. The daughter is 
the Moon The same thing occurs in the house of the Morning 
Star, whose daughter is the Sun. The sons of the one star are 
at war with those of the other He marries the Moon, who bears 
him children who are united in the middle. He returns to earth 
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’with his wife and progeny, whom Blue- Jay separates, and they 
die, returning to the Sky with their mother and becoming the 
* Sun-dogs. 1 

In this day and night myth we recognize the wide- 
spread belief in celestial regions where man exists 
not after death, and which is common to nearly all 
American mythologies. 

There is a similar myth relating to the Sun, which is kept in 
the hut of an old woman who dwells in the skies, from whom an 
adventurous hero obtains a blanket which renders him insane— 
a probable explanation of sunstroke 

The funerary customs of the Chinooks displayed 
a belief in a future existence. On the death of a 
person of importance his relatives attached dentalia 
(strings of teeth used as money) to the corpse, and 

{ dacea it m a canoe, which was next painted, and 
lad two holes cut in its stern. The people then 
went down to the beach and washed themselves 
and cut their hair. They also changed their names. 
After a year the corpse was cleaned. In the canoe 
the dead man was surrounded by all the parapher- 
nalia of war ; and tin cups, copper kettles, plates, 
pieces of cotton, red cloth and furs — in fact, all the 
things the Indians themselves most value, or which 
are most difficult to obtain — were hung round the 
canoe. Beside the corpse were placed paddles, 
weapons, food, etc., and everything necessary to a 
long journey. Beads and shells were placed in the 
mouth of the dead man, and the canoe was finally 
towed to an island -cemetery, and there made fast 
to the branches of a tree, or raised on a scaffolding 
of cedar boards and poles some four or five feet 
from the ground. The linal act was to bore holes 
in the canoe, and to mutilate and render useless 
the articles which had been offered to the dead, in 
the hope that, although of no use to possible 
terrestrial thieves, they (or rather their astral 
counterparts) would be made perfect by super- 
natural beings upon the arrival of the deceased 
in the land of spirits 

Wilson relates ( Prehistoric Man 3, n 209) that the son of 
Oasenov, a Chinook chief, having died, he attempted the life of 
his favourite wife, who had been devoted to the youth Casenov 
stated that, * as he knew his wife had been so useful to his son 
and so necessary to hts happiness and comfort in this world, ne 
wished to send her with him as his companion on his long 
journey * 

On the death of a shaman or priest, Ins bdton 
was placed next to the canoe, and his rattle of 
bear-claws or shells hung upon its stern. When a 
shaman had a large family, his rattle was carried 
far into the woods, as was the rest of his parapher- 
nalia — probably in case any of his children should 
purloin it, with a view to securing a portion of 
their father’s magic power through its agency. On 
the death of a female, her robe alone was hung on 
the canoe The pilfering of dentalia or other 
objects fiom a corpse was punished by death, and 
but rarely occuned. Levity at a burial was heavily 
lined, or m some cases was followed by the speedy 
death of the mocker at the hands of the relatives 
of the deceased. On the death of the child of a 
chief, ho and his relatives went to the chief of a 
neighbouring ‘ town,’ who gave him three slaves, 
a canoe, and dentalia ; and, if these gifts were not 
forthcoming, a feud arose. On the death of a 
chief, his people invanably went to war with the 
chief of another town, probably for the purpose of 
securing sufficient plunder to perform his obsequies 
in a becoming manner. 

5. Priesthood. — The shamans of the Chinooks 
w ere a medico-religious fraternity, the members of 
which worked individually, as a general rule, and 
sometimes in concert. Tlieir methods were much 
the same as those of the medicine-men of other 
Indian tribes in a similar state of belief (see art. 
Cherokees), but were differentiated from them by 
various thaumaturgical practices which they made 
use of in their medical duties. These were usually 
undertaken by three shamans acting in concert for 
the purpose of rescuing the 9 astral Body 9 of a sick 


patient from the Land of Spmts. The thiee sha- 
mans who undertook the search for the sick man’s 
spiritual body threw themselves into a state of 
clairvoyance, in which their souls were supposed 
to be temporarily detached from their bodies, and 
then followed the spiritual track of the sick man’s 
soul. The soul of the shaman who had a strong 
guardian spirit was placed first, another one last, 
and that of the priest who had the weakest 
guardian spirit in tlie middle. When the trail of 
the sick man’s soul foreshadowed danger or the 
proximity of any supernatural evil, the soul of the 
foremost shaman sang a magical chant to ward it 
off, and, if a danger approach ed fiom behind, the 
shaman in the rear did likewise. The soul was 
usually thought to be reached about the time of 
the rising of the morning star. They then laid 
hold upon the soul of the sick person and returned 
with it, after a soj’ourn of one or perhaps two 
nights in the regions of the supernatural. They 
next replaced the soul in the body of their patient, 
who forthwith recovered. Should the soul of a 
sick person take the trail to the left, the pursuing 
shamans would say, ‘ He will die * ; whereas, if it 
took a trail towards the right, they would say, 

* We shall cure him.’ 

It was supposed that when the spirits of the 
shamans reached the well m the Land of Ghosts 
where the shades of the departed dunk, tlieir fiist 
care was to ascertain wliethei or not the soul of 
him they sought had drunk of these waters ; as 
they held that, had it done so, all hope of cure was 
past. If they laid hold of a soul that had drunk 
of the water and had returned w ith it, it shrank, 
upon their proximity to the countiy of the Indians, 
so that it would not fill the sick man’s body, and 
he died. The same superstition applied to the 
eating of ghostly food by the spirit Did the sick 
man’s soul partake of the fare of Hades, then was 
he doomed indeed. In this belief we have a 
parallel with that of the Greeks, who related that 
x v,rsephone, the daughter of Demeter, the ‘ corn- 
moth eiV might not repair to earth for more than a 
short period every year, because Pluto had given 
her to eat of the seed of a pomegranate. The tabu 
regarding the eating of the food of the dead is 
almost universal. We find it in the Finnish 
Kalevala , where Wiunamomen, visiting Tuonela, 
the place of the dead, refuses to taste of drink ; 
and it is to be observed in Japanese and Melanesian 
myth-cycles. Likewise, if the spirit enters the 
house of the ghosts, it cannot return to earth. 
These beliefs apply not only to human beiners, but 
also to animals, and even to inanimate obiects 
For example, if the astral counterpart of a horse 
or a canoe be seen in ghost-land, unless they are 
rescued from thence by the shaman, they are 
doomed. 

The shamans often worked through the clair- 
voyant powers of others. They possessed little 
carved fetishes of cedar- wood in the shape of man- 
nikins, and these they placed in the hands of 
a young person who nad not as yet received 
a guardian spirit. By virtue of these fetishes they 
were supposed to be rendered clairvoyant, and to * 
be enabled to iourney to the Land of Ghosts on 
behalf of the snaman, there to observe whatever 
the medicine- man wished them to. The souls of 
chiefs travelled to the supernatural country in a 
manner different from those of oidinary people. 
They went directly to the seashore, and only the 
most adept shamans professed to be able to follow 
their movements. At high water the sick are in 
imminent peril of death, but at low water they 
will recover. If the soul of a sick man be carried 
out into the ocean, however, the owner cannot 
recover. This would appear to prove that the sea 
was regarded as the highway towaids the country 
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of the supernatural. If the shamans wished to 
cheat the ghosts of a soul, they created the astral 
form of a deer. The ghosts would then abandon 
the pursuit of the earthly soul for that of the 
animal, whilst the shaman rescued the soul threat- 
ened by them. 

6 . Medico-religious beliefs. — When a person fell 
sick, the shaman affected to withdraw the disease, 
and imprison it between his closed hands It was 
then placed in a kettle of boiling water, and aftei- 
wards taken out m the form of a human bone, 
carved in the semblance of a peison. The number 
of people it had killed was known by the number 
of scores on the arm of the image ; for example, 
when it had accounted for eight persons, it had 
five scores or cuts on one arm and three on the 
other. 

Should a shaman announce that any one is being 
harmed by the magical arts of another, the wizard 
is assurecfly doomed. But the shamans are gener- 
ally employed to send disease or misfortune upon 
the enemies of those who pay them. They begin 
operations by practising their arts upon animals 
and even upon trees, and, if successful in slaying 
or blighting these, come to regard themselves as 
possessing the attributes of shamans. 

7 . But little is known of the rites of the Chinooks 
in connexion with puberty, marriage, and seasonal 
festivities. Marriage was usually accomplished by 
purchase, and was accompanied oy the singing of 
magical chants, and the payment of much aentalia 
to the bride’s relatives, three-fourths of which, 
strangely enough, was refunded. There is no 
reason to think that the seasonal festivities of the 
Chinooks differed in any manner from those of 
other peoples of the Nortn Pacific Coast. Festivi- 
ties were probably regulated by the supply of food 
— such as stranded whales and other drift supplies. 
On the occasion of a whale being cast ashore, a feast 
was held, and songs were sung to the supernatural 
helper of the sea, lketal. 

Literature — F. Boas, Chinook Texts, Washington, 1894 
(Smithsonian Institute Publications) , H Hale, Ethnography of 
the U S Exploring Expedition, Philadelphia, 1846: Paul Kane, 
Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians of E. America, 
London, 1859 , Lewis and Clarke, 7'ravels, London, 1810 , 
Daniel Wilson, Prehistoric Man*, London, 1876 

Lewis Spence. 

CHIRIQUI. — Cluriqui is the name of a lagoon, 
liver, volcano, and province, the last being the 
westernmost province of the new Republic of 
Panama; the term, therefore, has no connexion 
whatever with ‘ Cherokee,’ with which it is some- 
times confused. The word is evidently of Indian 
origin, but we have been unable to trace its 
meaning. It appears in the works of Oviedo as 
Ckerxqui , and has since suffered little change in 
spelling. 

The discoverers of the Isthmus all testified to 
its relatively laige Indian population. A century 
later (1606), the missionary, Melchor Hernandez, 
found as many as six distinct languages spoken on 
and near the shores of the Chiriqui lagoon, by ten 
different tribes. Since the advent of the European 
the reduction has gone steadily on. The tiibes 
occupying the province of Chiriqui in recent years 
are the Guayraies and Dorasques. Pinart believes 
that the Guaymies are the descendants of the race 
that constructed the ancient huacals (* cemeteries ’) 
from which our Chinquian antiquities come. 

Among the Guaymies are found manifest traces 
of totemism, each tribe, family, and individual 
having its tutelary animal. Like American Indians 
in general, they believe in spirits and animism, 
employing magicians (. sukia ), and making offerings 
to appease ev5 spirits. The dead are carried far 
into tne forest and placed on a scaffold. After a 
year has elapsed, an official goes to the place, 
cleans the bones, binds them m a package, and 


transports them to the family sepulchre. Forineily 
they buried with the dead all his possessions 

The Changuma-Dorasque stock forineily occupied 
the greater part of the province of Chiriqui. By 
the middle of the 18th cent their limits were 
confined to the plains of Cluriqui. In 1S87 their 
number was reduced to thirteen or fourteen persons 
of pure blood, living chiefly near Bugaba, Caldera, 
ana Dolega. As to the frorasque tribes proper, 
the last member died between the years 1882 and 
1887. 

Beyond the observations of Pinart little has been 
done towards collecting data on the religion of the 
tribes now occupying Chiriqui. Turning to pre- 
historic Chiriqui as reconstituted from the wealth 
of archaeological material furnished by the numerous 
huacals of that region, one finds traces of an 
elaborate and highly interesting cult. This is best 
typified in the figures with mixed attributes that 
occur not only in plastic form as metal and clay 
figurines, but also as paintings on vases Re- 

{ iresentations of this class usually combine the 
mman body with the head of some lower animal — 
the alligator, jaguar, or parrot, for example. The 
non-human attributes are often emphasized by the 
addition of conventionalized animal forms or parts 
thereof. 

Perhaps the most important divinity of the senes 
is the alligator- or crocodile-god. The finest known 
painting of it represents the interior of a large 
shallow cup or cfiahce belonging to the so-called 
polychrome ware. The human body and extrem- 
ities are easily recognizable. The head, however, 
is that of the alligator, characterized by the naso- 
frontal prominence, long jaws, the upper one being 
recurved, a formidable array of teetn, and a head- 
dress or nuchal crest decorated with alligator 
spines. The spine symbol is also repeated 011 the 
two tails. Within *Jie field, behind the eye and 
leading down to the shoulders, are tluee motifs 
derived fiom the profile view of the alligator — the 
curve of the body accompanied by the symbol foi 
the body -markings placed m the dorsal concavity. 
In the upper and lower motifs there is a dorsal 
angle instead of a dorsal curve. The same design 
is employed to fill m angular spaces on opposite 
sides of the field. Not an inch 01 space is leit un- 
decorated ; spines and teeth are to be seen every- 
where. 

It is highly interesting to trace alligator symbol- 
ism not only from one ceramic group to another, 
but also from ceramics to the metal and stone 
figurines. A „ favourite motif in one gioup of 
pottery, for example, is that derived from the 
dorsal view r of the alligator. 

The profile view of a common body with an 
alligator head at each end occurs in another 
ceramic group, and is often seen also in metal 
figurines. In one of these this motif is disguised 
as a flattened bar both at the head and the feet of 
an alii gator-god, and its origin would not be even 
suspected but for the four conventionalized alligator 
heads. The identity of the god himself is made 
certain bv the bulging eyes, open mouth with 
teeth, ana especially by the wire coil lepresenting 
the upturned snout. 

The use of the conventionalized alligator or 
alligator head as a decorative and symbolic motif 
on metal figurines does not seem to have been 
detected by previous writers. A 11 alligator-god 
was reproduced by Bollaert, who not only did not 
recognize the head as being that of an alligator, 
but also did not see the three additional diagram- 
matic alligators that were woven into the setting 
of the central figure. A subsequent writer copied 
this illustration, calling it simply a ‘grotesque 
human figure m gold from Bollaert.’ It stands on 
the inverted body of an alligator, which in turn is 
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surmounted by the customary horizontal base, the 
points of contact being the spines on the back of 
the alligator, whose head is recognized by an eye, 
recuived snout, and open mouth with teeth. The 
attitude of this alligator at the feet of the god is 
the same as in the foregoing example. What 
Bollaert called ‘a fan-like crown at the back' 
consists of two highly conventionalized inverted 
alligators, their coned tails being attached to the 
sides of the god’s head and their heads resting on 
his shoulders. A gold figurine in the British 
Museum (Cat no. 4536), representing the alligator- 
god, is entered as a ‘ monstrous standing figure 
with horned head, one horn partly broken off, the 
other horn terminating in a serpent-like head.’ 
These horns are in reality conventionalized 
alligators. Similar deities are also found in Costa 
Rica. In the Keith collection are two splendid 
alligator-gods from the Huacal de los Reyes, Rio 
General, near Terraba. In one of these a wire coil 
at the end of the nose represents the hooked snout. 
Instead of the oft-recurring head-dress composed 
of a flattened bar with attached conventionalized 
alligator heads, there is a framework enclosing 
five sigmoid scrolls, each representing a multiple 
alligator motif. The body and legs are human. 
At the shoulders and hips, however, are four 
additional extremities, as if to give greater weight 
to the reptilian attributes. Each of these four 
extremities ends in an alligator head instead of a 
foot. 

There is a Chiriquian god with avian attributes. 
The specific type of these as well as the esteem in 
which the parrot was held, both among the Chibchas 
and the Chinquians, leads the present writer to 
propose the name of ‘parrot-god* for this deity. 
The body is human ; the head that of a parrot 
There is the customary flattened bar at tne top 
and bottom, to which are attached parrot heads 
instead of alligator heads. The hands also of the 
deity are replaced by parrot heads. 1 

Two fine examples of the parrot-god were recently 
acquired by Mr Minor C. Keith, and, like the two 
alligator-gods in the latter’s collection, form part 
of tne golden treasure of the Huacal de los Reyes, 
discovered about the year 1906. These two parrot- 
gods are similar in detail. The body and legs are 
human. The head and the forked wings that 
replace the human arms are the only avian char- 
acters. The figures are strengthened by flattened 
bars at the head and feet, to which and to the bars 
are joined conventionalized alligator heads. Each 
image is supplied with knee- and loni-bands. 

In Chuiquian deities with human attributes it 
is generally the latter that predominate. That 
is to say, the body and extremities are usually 
human, and the head animal ; in other words, a 
man with an animal mask, and with ornaments 
representing parts of the animal in question or of 
some other. The reverse is true in some figures. 
Here the head, breast, and arms are human, and 
the body and lower extremities avian. The tail 
being much reduced in size, the bird attributes are 
not evident at first glance. In order further to 
emphasize these, a bird foot of the parrot type is 
the central feature of the elaborate head-dress, 
and the human hands are replaced by bird feet. 
Two stylistic bird heads are placed at the sides 
of the t!ody, and serve as supports for the elbows. 

Among the Chiriquian antiquities exhibited by 
Captain Dow before the American Ethnological 
Society in the early sixties, was a gold image 
with attributes suggesting the foregoing. It was 
* m the form of a man, holding a bira in each hand, 
and sustaining one on his forehead.’ It should be 
noted that there the entire bird takes the place of 
the bird foot. 

1 This specimen belongs to Mr G G. Heye of New York. 


The Imperial Museum of Natural History, 
Vienna, possesses a small parrot deity of gold — a 
bird’s bead and wings, and a human body and 
lower extremities. Decorative alligator heads are 
attached to the calves, one on each side. A small 
animal is held in the beak of this deity. 

Dr. Alice Mertens has recently given to the 
Royal Ethnographical Museum, Berlin, a valuable 
senes of Costa Rican gold ornaments, also from 
the valley of Rio General. Judging from the 
published photographic reproductions, one of these 
is a double parrot-god, with two complete human 
bodies, each with two arms and a single wing, the 
latter joined to the distal shoulder in either case. 
One head is missing; the other is that of the 
parrot. 

Representations of the parrot-god are confined 
neither to the gold figurines nor to Chiriqui. At 
Mercedes, near the Atlantic coast of Costa Rica, 
Keith found a number of stone slabs of various 
sizes resembling somewhat the gravestones in the 
colonial cemeteries of New England. Instead of 
being used as headstones, however, they are said to 
be found at the bottom of the graves. Skilfully 
carved out of volcanic rock, they are generally 
decorated with figures in relief, or in the round. 
Two of the smaller and simpler slabs are each 
adorned with a parrot-god. It stands at the centre 
of one end, with wings extended outwards and 
downwards until they touch the corners of the 
slabs. The entire figure is thus in the round. 

Many of the celt-shaped amulets from Las 
Guacas, Nicoya (Costa Rica), described by Hart- 
man as ‘ ornithomorphic,’ are also anthropo- 
morphic, t\e., have mixed attributes. These are in 
all probability representations of the same parrot- 
god of which such fine examples in gold have just 
been noted. The differences in execution are prac- 
tically confined to such as are due to the nature of 
the medium. Even the head-dress is the same, 
although not so elaborate. Instead of the relatively 
large gold bar representing a common animal body 
(usually that of the alligator) with conventionalized 
heads at each end, there is a reduction of the 
whole, differing in degree, from two opposing heads 
brought close together to two simple projections 
resembling ear tufts. 

Some of the gems among Chiriquian gold 
figurines represent a creature part human and part 
jaguar, presumably a jaguar-god. One such is in 
the Heye collection. The Keith collection of gold 
ornaments includes a number of jaguar-gods. In 
one from the Huacal de los Reyes, valley of Rio 
General, Costa Rica, the bars at the head and feet 
are each marked by a low of triangular perforations, 
while the four alligator heads are so highly 
conventionalized as to become simply curved 
extensions of the flattened bars. There is no 
differentiation of jaws, teeth, and eyes. In fact, 
each bar with its two curved branches is a multiple 
alligator motif — a common body with a head at 
each end, the triangular perforations represent- 
ing alligator spines. In another figure of a jaguar- 
god from the valley of Rio General, it is quite 
evident that the head bar and its curved extensions 
represent a multiple alligator motif, each head 
being differentiated. The spines on the common 
body are placed ventral ly, as in the preceding 
figure. The bar and alligator heads at the feet are 
entirely wanting in this example. A third jaguar- 
god in the Keith collection is from Mercedes, near 
the Atlantic coast of Costa Rica. The treatment 
is similar to that in the preceding figure, except 
that a rattle is held in each hand ; ana, instead of 
the horizontal bar representing a body common to 
the two stylistic alligator heads, the two bodies 
are set like horns in the head of the jaguar-god. 
In both figurines, however, the alligator motif is 
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alike, in that the spines and scales are located 
ventrally instead of dorsally. In the first of the 
figures referred to, the same result was arrived at 
by means of a row of triangular perforations. The 
three figures taken together furnish the key to the 
meaning of the bars that constitute the head- and 
foot-piece to so many Chiriquian gold images, this 
type of setting for such figurines being, in fact, one 
of the characteristic features of Chiriquian art. 
These bars are derived from, or at least merge into, 
animal forms — two heads and a common body. A 
majority of them represent the alligator, a rare 
exception being seen in the figure where parrot 
heads are employed. The bar in that case is 
presumably an avian body, common to the two 
neads which it connects. 

Like the parrot-god, the iaguar-god also occurs 
on the monumental stone slabs as well as in the 
form of independent stone statues, examples of 
both having been found recently at Mercedes 
by Keith. One of these slabs is about 2 m. 
high by 59 cm. wide and 10 cm. thick. The front 
is plain. Besting on the top is a group of three 
jaguar-gods carved in the round. The bodies and 
extremities are human. While the head m each 
case is that of the jaguar, it is adorned with long 
human hair reaching down to the lumbar region. 
In addition, the larger, central figure wears a 
crown. The grouping is admirable. The chief 
god rests on both knees, with arms extended, ar* 
hands on the shoulders of the figures at the sides. 
These two smaller gods are of equal size, the one 
on the right reposing on the right knee, and that 
on the left reposing on the left knee. The group | 
as a whole is thus bilaterally symmetrical. The 
two lateral margins at the back of the slab are 
decorated with eighteen small figures of the jaguar, 
nine on each side, with heads all directed towards 
the group of jaguar-gods. Beginning at the 
corners nearest the latter, these sculptured jaguar 
figunnes are distributed at equal distances, the 
last ones being removed at least 30 cm. from the 
foot of the slab 

Equally reinaikable is the great stone statue 
representing the jaguar-god, found also at 
Mercedes. It is of stocky proportions, with a 
height equal to that of a short man. It wears a 
cap or crown, cylindrical ear-plugs, and a sash 
carried over the left shoulder and reaching down 
to the left hip. The right arm is missing. In the 
left hand is held a human head, the long coiled 
hair of which is brought up over the right shoulder 
of the god, as if to balance the sash on the left. 
This statue has certain points in common with one 
also from Mercedes, illustrated by Hartman, 
except that the head and body of the latter are 
both human. The discovery of these fine examples 
in stone of the jaguar-god not only serves as a 
confirmation of the present writer’s belief in the 
existence of that deity from the gold and earthen- 
ware specimens already described, but also extends 
the boundaries of the cult half-way across Costa 
Rica. 

In a ceramic example of the jaguar-god, instead 
of the all-pervading alligator motifs represented in 
plastic form at the head and feet, alligator symbol- 
ism takes a form more appropriate to the medium, 
and is confined to painted designs on the body of 
the deity. 

It is a belief common to various peoples that God 
created man in His own image. In making to 
himself therefore graven images of his god or gods, 
man would quite naturally give them human 
attributes. This rule holds good not only in Egypt, 
Judaea, Assyria, and India, Dut also in Mexico and 
Central America. In fact, the parallelism between 
these Chiriquian deities and certain gods of the 
Hindu pantheon is most striking. W e need mention 


only Gane&a, the god of mudence and policy, 
represented with human body and elephant head ; 
or some of the many incarnations of Visnu, as : (1) 
Matsya, part fish and part man ; (2) Burma, half 
tortoise and half man; (3) Vaiaha, the head of a 
boar and a body of a man. There is also the 
Assyrian god of fecundity, with head and wings of 
an eagle, recalling the Chiriquian parrot-god. 
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CHIVALRY (from Fr. cheval> ‘a horse’) — 
Chivalry, not only the military system of feudal- 
ism, but also a code of arms embracing the 
lefinements of courtesy, was the label put on an 
institution which took organic shape in the 12th, 
reached its maturity in the 14th, and lingered in 
decadent life until the end of the 16th century It 
incorporated a great body of usages wliicli had 
vaguely begun under Roman rule, especially m 
Gaul, the province most notable for its cultivation 
of the horse. The old opinion that tournaments 
were an invention of the 11th century is negatived 
by a chain of instances of maitial displays going 
back to the evolutions of Gaulish horse in the 
Roman army, as finely described (A.D. 136) by 
Arrian ( Tac . 43 f.). Classical proof abounds of the 
superiority in military rank and considei ation of 
the horse-soldier over the foot-soldier, due in ancient 
times, without a doubt, to the greater expense of 
maintenance, which accounts for the precedence of 
cavalry over infantry m modern armies. But the 
contrast between the Roman eques and miles will 
not account for the mingled attributes of the 
mediaeval knight as a social and fighting unit, 
though it supplies the nucleus of an explanation. 
As usual in the lnstoiy of European evolution, the 
debt to Rome has been underestimated. It seems 
clear that the classical authors had no small part 
in framing and rounding off the concept of knight- 
hood ultimately pictured by Chaucei ; foi Vegetius 
was much quoted in the Middle Ages, and it is 
significant tliat Jean de Meung, who finished the 
Roman de la Rose , should in 1284 have made the 
first translation of Vegetius, giving to the de Re 
Militan a new currency and dominion over knightly 
education in the guise of Les Establis semens ae 
Chevalerie . Not a few applications of the work to 
feudal society were due to subtle misunderstandings 
of terms, such especially as those wheieby the miles 
of antiquity became the chevalier of the Middle 
Ages, the tiro passed for the equivalent of esquire 
and bachelor, and the ancient oleum mcendiai mm 
was re-adapted to the 13th cent, by its rendeimg 
a9 * Greek fire/ Meung’s prose was swiftly followed 
by the versified Abrejance de YOrdre de Che vain i e, 
which yet further extended a vernacular moderni- 
zation not a little tending to make the Roman 
army a direct educational model for Fiencli knights. 

Chivalry as a system was, above all tilings, 
feudal ana tenunal. By the time of Charlemagne, 
the owner of 12 manses , or farms, served Ins feudal 
lord with a horse and cuirass ; and the class 
distinction was confirmed by the tenure which was 
the basis of feudal society. Knight service was 
soon the organic centre of Europe, and remained so 
for nearly a thousand years. 

To this landed aristocracy, always select and ex- 
clusive, there came, largely through the Crusades, 
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an integrating motive and emotion. The rescue 
of Jerusalem from its Seljuk conquerors was 
politically the defence of the Empire against the 
Turk. It was at the same time a championship of 
Clnistiamty against Muhammad, and a struggle 
to win back the grave of Christ. Under this 
enthusiasm of arms for religion, the earliest of the 
formal Orders of Knighthood were constituted. 
Their origins furnish a chronology of chivalry, as 
their varieties of type reflect the change of spirit. 
Hospitallers, founded about 1110, ana Templars, 
about 1118 — orders of soldier-monks — were vowed 
to chastity, and designed as a sort of exalted 
police-service on the road to Palestine, to aid and 
defend pilgrims, churches, churchmen, widows, and 
orphans against the cruelty of pagans and heretics 
Their centre was in the East, and their effective 
period the two centuries of warfare between 
Western Europe and the Muslim East. In the 
first Crusade, Godfrey of Bouillon, conqueror of 
Jerusalem, had m 1099 (probably m deference to 
direct clerical suggestion) refused to assume a 
crown of gold in the Holy City where, as he 
recalled, his Lord had been crowned with thorns. 
Some such zeal of faith dominated the beginning 
of the movement, in spite of much base alloy of 
motive, and was manifest for at least a centuiy 
and a half. Conspicuous examples of similar 
martial piety were found in religious Orders such 
as the Teutonic Order, founded in 1197. Steadily 
the spirit grew more secular, and the knights 
devoted to the aid of the Holy Sepulchre gradually 
but surely failed to achieve their missions. The 
crusade of 1190-1192 showed that the mailed gentle- 
men of Europe had met their match in the East, 
and that neither in generosity nor in military 
prowess and skill was Richard Cceur de Lion the 
superior of Saladm. The crusade of 1202-1204 was 
deflected from the relief of Palestine to a bare- 
faced and greedy conquest of Constantinople, and 
the foundation of a second futile Latin kingdom in 
the East. St. Louis, no doubt, in his puiity of 
saintly zeal beautifully maintained the monastic 
ideal and the nebulous piety of the true Crusader ; 
but geography and the economics as well as the 
fortunes of war were against him. With him died 
the hope of Europe to recover Palestine That 
land, stained a\ ith the fruitless blood of Europe for 
two centuries, was definitely lost by 1291, and it 
sent back the Hospitallers and Templars not a 
little corrupted by trie East. Proposals for reunion 
of all the Orders came to nothing, though ecclesi- 
astical propagandists, like Pierre Dubois, clamoui od 
for reform, and pointed to their misapplied wealth 
as fit for better ways of use for the recovery of the 
sacred city. All such schemes, and all future 
enterprises, thenceforward frankly secular designs 
of conquest, proved abortive ; the Crusades were 
ended, and their admirers have entirely failed to 
convince their critics that they were of any real 
advantage 'whatever, either to Europe or to 
Palestine. The outcries of Pierre Dubois had 
other sequel than a fresh crusade ; and the high- 
handed suppression of the Templars in 1307-1314 
may be said to terminate the semi-monastic phase 
of chivalry. 

A new element had been introduced into knight- 
hood by the place accorded to humanity in league 
with valour — the interpenetration of Christianity 
into the practice of arms, so /is to reduce the 
barbarity of war. Ruthless pillage and wanton 
bloodshed were widely ore valent, in spite of the 
unavailing * Truce of God.’ St. Louis implored 
his nobility, in their strife, to let the burden of it 
fall less appallingly on the poor. The obligation of 
the knight not to make war unjustly was a step 
forward in theory. Ransom was at least in part a 
dictate of mercy, although the fellowship of an 


aristocratic caste doubtless favoured a practice 
which had substantial inducements of gain. 
Literature from the 12th cent, at once reflected 
and was reflected by the chivalric spirit. A vast 
body of chansons de geste , with cycles of kings, of 
rebellious barons, of courteous knights, of martyr 
soldiers and saintly nobles — above all, of adven- 
turous tournament and chivalrous love — supplied 
minstrel and troubadour with endless themes of 
romance, in which the legend of Alexander and 
the tale of Troy lent their conceptions of nobility 
to embroider tne imagined memories of the court 
of Charlemagne. France, the centre of this litera- 
ture of war and combat, was the source also of its 
accompanying literature of courtesy, which origin- 
ated in Provence bite in the 12th century. Some 
licence towards the fair sex, inseparable from the 
life of the period, ought hardly to be reckoned a 
consequence of the institutional organization, 
although youthful folly, no doubt, often attends 
athletic virility. The morals of an age cannot 
fairly he ascribed to any single institution, and the 
evidence favours the view that the sexual and 
other standards of the Middle Ages distinctly rose 
under chivalry. Heraldry, a direct product and 
characteristic token of chivalry, grew rapidly in 
the 12t,h cent, into a system which became virtu- 
ally a perfected science long before the 13th cent, 
was closed. 

While many authors reckon the I4th cent, as 
the epoch of decadence of chivalry, there is at 
least equal reason to regard that period as its 
golden age. Certainly that century saw its func- 
tions in their highest splendour. Orders of the 
foremost rank were founded, and included, in 
Spain, that of the Bend ; in England, that of the 
Garter ; and in France, that of the Star — all 
centred in the Court, and all alike manifesting the 
more secular spirit of the newer chivalry, in which 
the religious element had perceptibly fallen to a 
secondary place, and valour had taken on showy 
graces, displayed in gallantry, pageant, and courtli- 
ness. Heraldry, now in its heyday of elaborate 
symbolism, was an exclusive badge of military 
aristocracy. Adventure and romance were fostered 
by minstrelsy and literature. That the valour 
remained incorrupt was shown on such fields as 
Cr6cv, Poitiers, and Otterburn — such episodes as 
the Combat des Trente — and in the defeats as well 
as the victories of du Guesclin ; it even shone in 
the midst of such disasters as the new crusade 
against the Turk in Europe, which ended in the 
battle of Nicopolis, fought in 1396, on the same 
day as the Clan combat of Perth. The virtues of 
chivalry were those of the warlike calling. Its 
great law of the duel was a combination of super- 
stition, force, and pageant. Its failure to check 
the tendency to cruelty (manifest enough in the 
pitiful record of many a duel) was shown in the 
persons of some of the noblest exemplars of the 
cult., e g. in Richard I. and Edward I., Edward III., 
the Black Prince, and Henry v. In war and its 
mimicry it is hopeless to expect the graces of 
peace. Courts of chivalry, with duels as their 
central law, although kings and queens presided, 
were cruel at heart. Yet the fine ideal, * the bird 
in the bosom,’ was continually evident in such lives 
as those of Bruce and du Guesclin ; and even late 
in the decadence, Francis I. might well be proud 
to take knighthood from the sword of Bayard. 
No nobler rendering of the high thought in the 
soul of chivalry is to be found than in Oawain 
and the Green Knight (c. 1360), which, telling in 
fable of the moral grace as well as of the courtly 
dignity of the Round Table of Edward III., makes 
its brave hero — to whom falsehood was as impos- 
sible as fear— not only scrupulously pure, but 
triumphantly courteous, even in the resistance of a 
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temptress. That this was not all feigning, we can 
ather from Chaucer’s Knight. In many battle - 
elds he had gained sovereign renown, but it is on 
his quiet virtues that the poet lays the stress : 

* And though that he were worthy, he waa wya, 

And of hia port as meek as is a mayde. 

He nevere vet no vileinye ne sayde 
In al his lyf, un-to no maner wight 
He was a verray parflt gentil knyght * 

( Prol 68-72) 

While the 15th cent. Rtili brought laurels and 
new Orders of great celebrity, like the Toison d’Or 
of Burgundy, founded in 1430, they weie fading 
glories. Embittered feeling, induced by long wais 
in civil strife in Britain and France, Italy and 
Spain, blunted the chivalnc sense. Chivalry 
failed the more quickly because aristocratic pride 
had grown self-conscious of its loss of power. The 
day of the armoured hoise was over . war was 
becoming a science of mechanism, drill, and num- 
bers; gunpowder was democratic; mercenary 
footmen with firearms supplanted the mounted 
levy of old feudalism. Chivalry, which had grown 
up m tenure, had learned its power and practised 
its art in European conquest, had experienced a 
renaissance in Crusading piety, and had drawn to 
its close in a spell of courtly splendour of pageantry 
and tilt, was to survive all those phases in its 
persistence as a badge of family ana degree. Its 
system of heraldry has become a universal emblem 
of birth. Its primitive cult of physical vigour and 
bravery faded into a convention ; its label of rank 
it long held on the Continent, and still holds in 
Britain ; but its abiding merit was its power to 
transmit into the vague standard of * the honour 
of a gentleman 5 a tradition of personal ethic which, 
with many follies, yet has long made noblesse 
oblige a living maxim of the common day. Besides, 
it is a memory which still stirs the heart like the 
sound of a trumpet. 
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CHOCTAWS. — The Choctaws are an important 
division of the Muskhogean family, formerly 
occupying Middle and South Mississippi from the 
Tommgbee Rivei to the borders of Dallas county, 
Georgia. They are ethnically allied to the 
Chickasaws ana Humas, whose dialects are almost 
identical with theirs. The majority of the Choc- 
taws began to migrate to Indian Territory in 1832, 
having ceded most of their lands to the United 
States. They engaged in agriculture more than 
any other tribe m the south of N America, and, 
altnough a couiageous people, waged war only in 
self-defence. They practised artificial ‘ flattening’ 
— a circumstance from which their name is derived 
(Spanish chato = * flat ’ or ‘flattened’). In 1904 
their numbeis were estimated at 17,805, exclusive 
of negro and other elements. These are all under 
the care of the U.S. Government Agency in Indian 
Territory, but there are still a few in Mississippi 
and Louisiana. In later times they were sub- 
divided into three bodies — Oklafalaya, * long 

^ le’; Ahepatokla, ‘ potato-eating people* ; and 
diannali, ‘six towns,’ from their topographical 
situation. 

i. Type of religion. — The Choctaw religion is 


almost exceptional among the N. American Indian 
religions irt that it appears to consist of an 
admixtuie of Animism and sun-worship; or, more 
correctly speaking, the two systems may be 
observed side by side among this and allied peoples 
of the Muskhogean stock. They allude to a 
Supreme Being whom they designate Yuba Paik , 

‘ Our Father Above* ; but whether this conception 
arose from contact with missionaries or is genuinely 
aboriginal, it is impossible to say wuth any degree 
of eeitamty. The term may be collective, like the 
Hebiew Elohim or the Latin Svperi , and may 
include all the powers of the air. Cogolludo (Hist, 
de Yucathan, Madrid, 1701, hb. iv. cap, vii.), 
speaking of the Mayas, says : ‘ Ku does not signify 
any particular god, yet their prayers are some- 
times addressed to Kue’ (the vocative of Ku). It 
is perhaps more likely that the teim is evolved 
fiom the expiession for sky, as are Dens , the 
Nottoway Qui-oki, the Iroquois Gaionhia , and 
the ancient Powhatan Oki. This supposition is 
strengthened by the fact that the cognate Creek 
expiession signifies ‘ He who lives in the sky.’ As 
is generally tne case among N. American Indian 
tribes, the Choctaws confound the sun with fire ; 
at least they refer to fire as Shahli miko, * the 
greater chief,’ and speak of it as Ilashe ittiapa , 

‘ He who accompanies the sun and the sun him.* 
On going to war they call for assistance from both 
sun and fire. But, except as fire, they do not 
address the sun, nor does he stand in any relation 
to their religious thought other than as fire — that 
is, he is not personified, as, for example, among 
the Peruvians, or worshipped as the supreme 
symbol of fire In American religions, generally 
speaking, what appears on the surface to be sun- 
worship pare ana simple usually resolves itself, 
upon closer examination, into the worship of light 
and fire. Indeed, the cognate Natchez word for 
‘sun’ is derived from that for ‘file,’ and the snn is 
leferred to as ‘the great fire.’ The expression 

* sun- woi ship’ must, then, bo understood to imply 
an adoration of all fire, symbolized by the sun. 

2. Probable origin of Choctaw sun-worship. — 
The Muskhogean tribes in general, according to 
tradition, were originally banded in one common 
confederacy, and unanimously located their earliest 
ancestry near an artificial eminence in the Valley 
of the Big Black River in the Natchez country, 
whence they believed they had emerged. Gregg 
states (Commerce of the Prairies, n. 235) that they 
described this to him and another traveller, and 
calls it ‘ an elevation of earth, about half a mile 
square, and fifteen or twenty feet high From its 
north-east corner a wall of equal height extends 
for nearly half a mile to the lugh land’ (Heart, 
Trans . Am. Phil. Soc. iii. 216). This eminence 
they designated Nunns Chaha , or Nunne Havnqch , 
the ‘ High Hill/ or the ‘ Bending Hill,’ known to 
the Muskhogees as Rvne em mekko, or ‘ King of 
Mountains.’ This looks as if the Choctaws had 
alluded to some of those immense artificial mounds 
so common in the Mississippi Valley. It is a well- 
known fact that, when De Soto passed through 
the Gulf State country in 1540-41, the tribes 
inhabiting it — Creeks, Choctaws, etc. — were still 
using, ana probably constructing, mounds, and from 
this it is inferred that they and no otheis w ere the 
famous ‘Mound-builders’ of American aiclmeology 
— a theory now adopted by the officials of the 
U.S. Bureau of Ethnology and the majority of 
modern Americanists Wilson, wilting m 1875, 
considerably before the modem theory as to the 
origin of tlie ‘Mound-builders’ gained general 
credence, states that — 

• analogies to these structures have been traced m the works of 
Indian tribes formerly in occupation of Carolina and Georgia. 
They were accustomed to erect a circular terrace or platform 
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on which their council-house stood. In front of this a quad- 
rangular area was enclosed with earthen embankments, within 
which public games were played and captives tortured . . . 
Upon the circular platform it is also affirmed that the sacred 
fire was maintained by the Greek Indians as part of their most j 
cherished rites as worshippers of the sun* ( Prehistoric Man 3, 
London, 1876, i. 270). He proceeds to say that, although the 
evidence does not seem very clear, analogies point ‘ to the 
possibility of some of the Indian tribes having perpetuated on a 
greatly inferior scale some maimed ntes borrowed from their 
civilized precursors * 

Several proved analogies between the worship of 
the 4 Mound-builders * and the Indians exist : for 
example, the discovery of unmistakable evidence 
that one of the sacred altars of 4 Mound City * was 
specially devoted to nicotian rites and offerings. 
The discarded stones, also, found in the mound 
country are the same as those used by the Musk- 
hogean people in the game of chunkey , which has 
probably a solar significance. 

3 . Cosmogony. — Like the other Muskhogean 
tribes, the Choctaws believed that before the 
Creation a great body of water alone was visible 
Two pigeons flew to and fro over its waves, and at 
last espied a blade of grass rising above the surface. 
Dry land gradually followed, and the islands and 
mainland took their present shapes. In the centre 
of the lull Nunne Criaha , alreaay mentioned, was 
a cave, the house of the Master of Breath. There 
he took the clay around him, and from it fashioned 
the first men ; and, as at that period the waters 
covered the earth, he raised a great wall to dry 
them on. When the soft mud had hardened into 
flesh and bone, he directed the waters to their 
present places, and gave the dry land to the men 
he had made. The fact that the Choctaws were 
divided into eight clans has been cited by Bnnton 
(Myths of the New World? t 1896, p. 101) in con- 
firmation of the view that the myth of their 
origin must have been akin to those American 
legends which give to the majority of the Indian 
tribes a descent from four or eight brothers who 
emanated from a cave. Such a myth was in vogue 
among the Tupi-Guarani of Brazil, the Muyscas of 
Bogota, the Nahua of Mexico, and many other 
tubes. They appear to have possessed an ancient 
tradition that the present world will be consumed 
by a general conflagration (cf. Ages of the World 
[Prim, and Amer.]), after which it will be made a 
much more pleasant place than it now is, and that 
then the spirits of the dead will return to the bones 
in the bone-mound, become covered with flesh, and 
once more occupy their ancient territory. 

4 . Idea of a future state. — The Choctaws believe 
that after death those 4 who have behaved well * are 
taken under the care of Esaugetuh Ermssee 
(‘ Master of Breath’) and well looked after ; that 
those who have behaved ill are left ‘to shift for 
themselves * ; and that there is no further punish- 
ment. They also believe that when they die the 
spirit flies westward ‘as the sun goes,’ and there 
joins its family and friends ‘ who went before it ’ 
They do not believe m a place of punishment, or 
in any infernal power. 

5 . Mythological conceptions. — Besides the sun 
as the god of nre par excellence , we have seen that 
the Choctaws conceived Esaugetuh Ermssee , or the 
‘ Master of Breath/ as the creative agency, at least 
where man was concerned, so that lie may have 
acted as a demiurge. This deity has many counter- 
parts in American mythologies, and appears to be 
the personification of the wind, the name being 
onomatopoetic. The deification of the wind as 
soul or breath is common to many mythologies . 1 

In Dakota mija is literally 4 breath/ figuratively 
•life*; in Yakama wkrisha = 4 there is wind,’ 

1 Cf Heb rtfcafc breath/ ‘soul/ ‘wind/ and Marti’s 
suggestion that Arab hawah, * to blow or breathe/ is connected 
with Heb. Jahweh (Gesch. der isr. Rel , 1897, § 17) ; also cf. 
'ghost* and 'gust/ and 'spiritual* from spiror#, 'to blow or 
breathe ' (see, further, art. Bilkath). 


wkrishwxt = 4 life/ With the Mexican Aztecs 
ehecatl signified both 4 air or life * and 4 the soul/ 
and wets supposed to have been born of the breath 
of Tezcatlipoca, their chief deity, who is often 
alluded to as Yoalli ehecatl (‘ Wind of Night*). 

We seem to see a totemic significance in the fact 
that the alligator was worshipped, or at least 
venerated, by the coast and river tribes of the 
Muskhogeans, and never by any chance destroyed 
by them. The myth of the horned serpent was 
also in vogue among them, and was practically 
identical with that told by the Cherokees to 
Lieut. Timberlake (see Cherokees) ; and the 
charm which they presented to their young men 
when they set out on the war-path was composed 
of the bones of the panther and the horn of the 
fabulous horned snake. 

According to a legend, this snake dwelt in the waters The 
old people went to the shore, and sang sacred songs to it It 
rose a little out of the water. The magic chant was repeated, 
and it then showed its horns They cut off the horns, and, 
when occasion necessitated, placed a fragment of them in 
their ' war-physic/ to ward off the arrows of enemies. 

Fetishism, or medico-religious plant-worship, 
can be traced from the fact that the Muskhogeans 
possessed no fewer than seven sacred plants, the 
chief of which were the cassine yunon (Ilex 
vomit oria) and the blue flag (Ins versicolor). The 
former is a powerful diuretic and mild emetic, and 
grows only near the sea. The latter is an active 
emeto-cathartic, and from it was prepared the 
celebrated ‘ black drink * with which they opened 
their councils. 

6 . Priesthood. — The priests of the Choctaws, as 
is usual among Indian tribes, were medicine-men 
and diviners. The office of high priest, or 4 Great 
Beloved Man/ as he was called, was kept in one 
family, passing from father to eldest son. The 
junior priests are described as dressed in white 
robes, and carrying on their head or arm a great 
owl-skin stufted veiy ingeniously as a symbol of 
wisdom and divination. They were distinguished 
from the rest of the tribe by their taciturnity, 
grave and solemn countenance, and dignified car- 
riage, and went about the settlements singing to 
themselves in a low, almost inaudible voice. # Tney 

ossessed an esoteric language, which examination 

y competent scholars has proved to be merely a 
modification of the ordinary speech. It contains 
some word 8 unknown in the iaiom of daily life, 
which may be regarded as archaisms, or as borrowed 
from other peoples, along with the ceremonies or 
myths to which they have reference. 

7 . Festivals. — The principal festival was that of 
the Busk (puskita = 1 fasting *), which wiped out 
the memory of all crimes except murder, and 
reconciled the criminal to his clan. It is some- 
times called the Green-corn Dance, and is fully 
described m art. Cherokees. It was in reality a 
festival of the four winds, when the new fire was 
lighted and the gieen corn served up, and all the 
invocations and ritualistic practices connected with 
it were ruled by the application of the number 
four and its multiples in every imaginable relation. 
It was also a time of solemn probation for the 
youth of the tribe, who had to undergo severe 
fasting, and in some cases even torture of a revolt- 
ing description, in order to prove themselves 
worthy of manhood. These fasts and trials were 
all arranged in fourfold order. 

This application of the number four, of course, 
had reference to the cardinal points from which 
the rain-brincing winds blew, to which the feast 
was dedicated. The Muskhogean peoples believed 
that from the four corners of the earth came four 
men who brought them the sacred fire from the 
four cardinal points, and indicated to them the 
seven sacred plants. These were called the Hi - 
you-yul-gee . Having thus endowed the people, 
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these four men disappeared in a cloud, returning 
whence they came. Another and more ancient 
legend describes how the Indians were originally 
divided into four clans, and in the ancestors of these 
the four friendly spirits are easily discovered. 

Literature. — In addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, see eep A S. Gatschet, Migration Legend of the Creek 
Indians , Philadelphia, 1884 ; J. Gregg, Commerce of the 
Prairies , New York, 1844 ; B. Hawkins, Sketch of the Creek 
Country , Savannah, 1848. LEWIS SPENCE. 

CHOICE.— See Desire, Free-will, Will. 

CHORTEN. — Chorten is the Tibetan name for 
the solid funereal monuments erected over the 
relics of Buddha and his saints, or as a cenotaph, 
or to mark a sacred Buddhist spot. It literally 
means ‘a receptacle for offerings or sacrificial 
worship ’ (Tib. mCh’od , ‘offerings’ or ‘worship,’ 
and rten , ‘ a holder ’). Thus the name is practically 
synonymous with the Skr. dhatu-garbha , or 1 relic- 
holder,’ a term which, corrupted into dngaba and 
latterly pagoda , became transferred apparently 
from the original relic-casket so as to denote the 
monuments in question The exact literal Tibetan 
equivalent, however, of dh&tu-aarbha is mDun-rten. 
In Tibet, chorten is used to designate both forms 
of the Buddhist funereal monument, namely the 
chaitya (or c' aitya) and the stupa or ‘tope.’ For 
it is applied equally to the relic-holding toweis 
within the assembly-halls of monasteries and to the 
numerous votive chaityas so universally met with 
m temples and on domestic altars, as well as to the 
huge tumuli and massive masonry towers erected 
in the open air. 

The Tibetan form of these structures closely 
resembles the conventional form which they had 
assumed in Indian Buddhism about the eighth cent 
A.D., when Buddhist monachism was first intro- 
duced into Tibet. It exhibits the samo elongated 
pyramidal contour as its Indian prototype of that 
period, with the same five constituent members or 
sections, which are now held to symbolize 1 the five 
elements’ of the ancients, into which a human body 
is supposed to be resolved after death. These, from 
below upwards, aro as follows : the square plinth 
at the base symbolizes the earth from which rises a 
dome, the garbha y the true relic-holder, and the only 
portion present m the onginal piimitive chaityas 9 
m the form of three-fourths of a globe, representing 
water ; on this ip superimposed a cone-like spue 
(chudamam) representing Jire ; this is surmounted 
by an inverted arc, 4 the inverted vault of the sky,’ 
like a crescent moon to represent air ; and, as a 
finial, there rises an acuminated circle, ‘ the taper- 
ing into space,’ said to represent ether . 

It differs from its mediaeval Indian prototype 
mainly in having its second member, the dome or 
cupola (garbha), in the form of an erect bowl rather 
than an inverted one. Like the Indian variety, its 
three lower members are stepped, the plinth and 
dome being each subdivided into five steps ; and 
the cone, which is separated from the convexity of 
the dome by a square block or neck (said to re- 
present a relic-box), is divided into thirteen disks 
or ‘umbrellas,’ symbolizing the thirteen heavens 
of the later Indian Buddhist mythology, from the 
topmost of which is sometimes suspended a fringed 
umbrella. 

This spire is surmounted by a vase or bell-shaped 
structure, usually of gjildea copper, the top of 
which forms a tapering pinnacle, sometimes 
modelled after a small chaitya , but often moulded 
in the form of one or two or all of the following 
objects : a lotus bud, a crescent moon, a globular 
sun, a triple canopy ; and above all these a terminal 
rises, a tongue-shaped spike, the ‘ether,’ also 
regarded as representing the sacred light ( jyoti ) 
which emanated from Buddha. 


Large gilded chortcns have been elected over the 
mortal remains of the historical Grand Lamas of 
Lhasa and Tashilhunpo, with the exception of those 
1 incarnations ’ which have been officially declared 
to be ‘ false,’ and they are favourite objects of 
pilgrimage. 

All the larger chortcns are popular objects of 
worship by circumambulation ( piadal^ma ), and 
several, either as relic-liolders or cenotaphs, are to 
be found in the immediate vicinity of every 
Buddhist temple in Tibet. One of the laigest and 
most celebrated is at Gyantse in Western Tibet; 
but none is so vast as the great pagoda of Rangoon 
( Shwedagon ). They are also found as gateways 
at Lhasa and elsewhere, and sometimes at tne 
extremities of the elongated cairns or dykes faced 
with slabs carved with the Otn Mani formula, the 
so-called Man(i)-dong. 

Miniature chortens or chaityas , in the shape of 
cones or medallions of moulded clay or dough, with 
or without the addition of relics of holy lamas, 
are favourite votive objects for deposit in the 
niches of the dome of the larger chortens ; these are 
called sa-tsetia (‘ earth ’ + chaitya ), and manifestly 
correspond to the dharma-karxra of the Indian 
stupas , as recorded by the pious Chinese pilgrim, 
Hiuen Tsiang, in the 7th cent A D. Those clay 
medallions and cones, cast in moulds and inscribed 
with the ‘Buddhist creed’ and other sacred sen- 
tences, are consecrated by the priests and sold m 
large numbers by them to pilginns, who deposit 
them in heaps on the larger stupas , and use them 
also as amulets or charms. 

Literature — B. H. Hodgson, Essays on the Languages and 
Religion of Nepal and Tibet , London, 1874, p 30 , El Schlag- 
mtweit, Buddhism in Tibet , London, 1863, pp 192-196 , L A. 
Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, London, 1895, bp 261-264 (with 
illustrations), 329-330, 420, also Lhasa and its Mystet ies, London, 
1905, pp 85, 208, 230-231, 331, 342 L. A. WADDELL. 

CHRISM.— See Unction. 

CHRIST.— See Jesus Christ. 

CHRISTADELPHIANS. — This is the self- 
chosen name of a sect which repudiates the name 
‘Christian’ as being now associated with every- 
thing anti-Chnstian, and whose members claim 
to be ‘Christ’s brethren’ by the ‘obedience of 
faith’ ( H e 2 U , lio 16 26 ). 

I. Origin. — Christadelphians do not legal d them- 
selves as ‘a new sect in the ordinary sense of 
that phrase. They have not originated in any 
new inspiration or notion, nor in the strict sense 
do they owe their existence to a new leader.’ 1 
They are simply ‘ the sect everywhere spoken 
against in the first century, newly levived; and 
rest their identification therewith upon the likeness 
of their practice to the Apostolic original.’ 2 Their 
revival, nevertheless, is traceable to one man m 
particular, John Thomas. 

John Thomas was bom in London on the 12th of April 1805 
Of his mother nothing is known except that she ‘was a mild 
and amiable lady, of a religious turn ' But his father— 
‘a high-spirited, proud, and talented man *— appears first as 
clerk in the East India Civil Service, then successive^ as 
Independent minister, keeper of a boarding-school, Independent 
minister again, clerk in the London City Gas Office, Baptist 
minister, etc. The son’s restlessness is explicable in the fight 
of the father’s. At the age of 16, John became a member of 
the Independent Church in Chorley (Lancashire), of which his 
father Just then was minister, and also began medical studies 
with a private surgeon These he continued, a year or two 
later, ‘under a general practitionor near Paddington ’ Next 
he became a student of St Thomas’s Hospital , obtained his 
diploma in due course ; spent a year as companion to a London 

g ijsician , and practised on his own account for three years at 
ackney. Then in 1882 (Maj ) he emigrated to America— partly 
because his father had a desire to settle there, but mainly 
because he had ‘no special prospects,’ and ‘intensely’ disliked 
• a pnest-ndden state of society ’ September found him at 

3 From pamphlet, The sect everywhere spoken against , p 8. 

* From pamphlet, Who are the Christadelphians t , p 1. 
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Cincinnati, where he made the acquaintance of Mr Walter 
Scott, described as ‘ the original founder of Campbellism * (see 
DiscirLKS op Christ), who succeeded on one and the same 
day in converting him to his view of baptism, and immersing 
him in * the Miami Canal ' before a number of witnesses at 10 
o'clock ‘ m the light of the moon/ This connexion with the 
Campbellites * brought him out ' as a speaker and a writer — 
much to the neglect of his medical work. He became editor of 
a monthly periodical called The Apostolic Advocate , and gave 
himself up to the study of Scripture, with a view to expounding 
the truth pure and simple lie gloried (says his biographer) in 
ignorance of other books, and in never having been ‘ cursed 
with the poison of a theological education/ Thus, not 1 per* 
verted by human tradition/ his mind just took ‘whatever 
impression the word might make upon it, like a blank sheet the 
impression of the printer’s types ’ One result of this study 
was a change in his view of baptism. In Oct 1834 he published 
an article in whit h he maintained, as against his fellow*Camp- 
bellites, that, * before immersion could be scripturally recognized 
as the “one baptism/’ the subject thereof must be possessed 
of the one faith*, that every immersed person not txjssessing 
and confessing the one faith is not founded upon the Rock ; ana 
that the Campbellites were ignorant of the one faith. ‘ In the 
course of the 3 ear following/ to quote his own words, he * called 
in question their speculations and traditions concerning the 
soul, heaven, hell, eternal torment, the devil, their salvation 
without faith, and so forth ’ By 1844 he had reached his main 
position, that the ancient hope of Israel — viz. the coming of the 
Lord m power and great glory to set up a heavenly kingdom on 
earth, beginning at Jerusalem— was the essence of the ancient 
gospel, and must be belie\ ed m order to ‘ acceptable worship 
or salvation * Then, realizing that this had not been his faith 
at the time of his first baptism, he got a fnend to immerse him 
afresh, simply pronouncing over him the words * Upon confession 
of your faith in the things concerning the kingdom of God and 
the name of Jesus Christ, I baptize you into the name of the 
Father. Son, and Holy Spirit 1 Thus originated the Christ- 
adelphian formula still in use He also published (1847) a * con- 
fession and abjuration of former errors' and a ‘declaration’ of 
present belief Denounced by Campbell and others as * a moon- 
stricken speculator/ a ‘materialist/ an ‘infidel/ he yet won a 
certain following as the result of preaching tours in England 
and Scotland, the United States, and Canada In 1804 he 
coined the name ‘ Christadelphian ’ while on a visit to Ogle 
county, Illinois His death occurred m New York, 5th March 
1871 Many companies of the brotherhood now exist, principally 
xn England, the United States, and New Zealand No statistics 
are available, but the largest Ecclesia is in Birmingham. Here 
Robert Roberts, the able biographer of Thomas, has long been 
the acknowledged leader 

2. Creed. — In 1869, Thomas, m a letter to the 
Rock y set forth a full and explicit statement of 
the ‘Christadelphian Creed. 5 It has often been 
reprinted, and so may be taken as authoritative. 
Another statement of faith issued by the Leicester 
Ecclesia in 1902 reveals no substantial differences, 
although in the emphasis of its clauses on the 
Person of Jesus there may be an implied reference 
to some recent controversy on that subject, which 
is said to have taken place. The following is a 
summary combined from these two sources : 

(1) The only authority in matters of faith and 
practice is the mind of Christ in the written word, 
%,e . the whole Bible, which is interpreted by the 
rule that nothing is to be received as proved which 
sets the NT Scnptures against the Old, or any 
text of them against another. Both Testaments 
are ‘ without error in all parts of them except such 
as may be due to transcription or translation* 
(Leicester Statement). 

(2) There is one God, the Father, dwelling in 
unapproachable light ; the Son, who is Jesus of 
Nazareth, begotten of the Virgin Mary by the 
Holy Spirit, and afterwards anointed with the 
same Spirit without measure at His baptism ; the 
Spirit, which is ‘the radiant power or energy of the 
Deity, filling universal space, and is the medium 
for tne accomplishment of His omnipotent behests, 
whether m creation or inspiration 5 (ib ). 

(3) Man fell in Adam through disobedience, 
became thereby merely mortal, and can come to 
immortality (which consists in endless bodily exist- 
ence) only through faith in Jesus Christ, whose 
mission it was to fulfil ‘the promises made to 
Adam, Abraham and David, ana amplified in the 
writings of the Prophets * (ib.), 

(4) These promises all had reference to the one 

‘ hope of Israel 5 expressed in ‘ the things of the j 
kingdom of God, 5 viz. that God will cause the 1 


kingdom of Israel to be restored in Palestine 
‘ which has been bequeathed for an everlasting 
possession to Abraham and his Seed (Christ) by 
covenant 5 (ib. § 19); that to this end the Jews 
must be ingathered, the Holy Land be reclaimed 
from ‘the desolation of many generations,* and 
J erusalem be re-built so as to * become the throne 
of the Lord and the metropolis of the whole 
earth * ; that, therefore, God will send Jesus Christ 
personally to the earth, at the close of the times 
of the Gentiles, with power to overthrow all other 
forms of government and establish one kingdom, 
with Himself as King, in the earth ; that the 
administration of the Kingdom so established 
will be vested in the approved and immortalized 
brethren of Christ to all generations ; that the King- 
dom thus constituted will last a thousand years, 
during which Sin and Death will continue among 
the earth's subject-inhabitants, though greatly 
restrained ; that during this period war will be 
abolished and the earth filled ‘ with the knowledge 
of the glory of Jehovah as the waters cover the 
sea * ; that at the close of the thousand years there 
will be a final extinction of the wicked and the 
immortalization of those who during the thousand 

ears have been ‘approved’; that Jesus, having 

nished His priestly work, will then deliver up the 
government to the Father, who will manifest 
Himself as the ‘all in all* : that at the beginning 
of the millennium a judgment will take place by 
Christ, but only of the responsible dead and living 
(responsibility depending upon what He determines 
to be a due measure of light and privilege). 

‘ Those who are ignorant of the Divine Will shall 
not come from the grave, but “remain in the 
congregation of the dead. 5 ** 

(5) This is the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints, fully revealed and made available by Jesus 
Christ — the faith ‘deemed sufficient to save man 
in Paul’s day,* and necessary for salvation still. 

(6) Those who understand, believe, and obey 
this Gospel of the Kingdom must ‘take upon 
themselves the name and service of Christ by being 
immersed in water and faithfully walking in 
harmony with His command.* They are then 
saints and brothers of Christ, are in Christ, and 
are secure of immortality 

Over-againnt this positive creed of Christadelphiamsm its 
negative ‘ epitome of the errors of Chnstendom ’ is given as 
follows 1 

( 1 ) That there are three Gods in One and One in Three 
— universal and indivisible 

(2) That the devil is a fallen archangel — God of Evil, enemy 
of God and man, tormentor of them On the contrary, ‘ the 
devil is sin m its various forms of manifestation among men. 
and the term “ Satan ” means simply “ adversary,” and is applied 
in Scripture to both good and bad adversaries, but most 
frequently to human beings, individually and collectively, who 
are at enmity with God ’ 

(3) That man is an immortal spirit, in peril of hell-fire, in 
which all unregenerate souls will be tortured for ever 

(4) That salvation is the deliverance of immortal souls from 
hell-fire, and their translation, when they leave the body, to 
realms of bliss ‘ beyond the bounds of time and space * 

(5) That Jesus is the incarnation of one of three Gods, sent to 
the world to endure, in crucifixion, the combined wrath of the 
other two Gods that immortal souls might escape from the 
devil and be admitted to Paradise 

( 6 ) That the gospel (to be believed for salvation) is the fact 
of Christ’s death, resurrection, and ascension 

(7) That the soul is incapable of believing this gospel until 
inspired by the Holjr Ghost 

( 8 ) That baptism is of no consequence except for babies, and 
that then a few drops of water in the face are sufficient 

Connected with this general condemnation of Christendom is 
the belief (of Thomas at least) : 

(1) That the Roman Church is * the mother of harlots ’ — her 
harlot daughters answering to ‘the State churches of anti- 
Chnstendotn/ while all the dissenting names and denominations 
answer to the ‘names of blasphemy* of which the European 
body politic is ‘ full ’ (Rev 13. 17» ®). 

(2) That the corruption of civil and ecclesiastical affairs has 
advanced beyond ail human power of redress, and can be dealt 
with only by the supernatural Judgment of God Hence the 
fact that Christadelphians, though strictly law-abiding, do not 

1 At end of pamphlet b> Thomas on The Sabbath. 
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feel called upon to engage in efforts for social or political 
amelioration, and refuse to bear arms. 

(3) That we are living in the last days of Antichrist, described 
(in the Apocalypse) as the * period of the sixth vial in which 
Ohnst appears again upon the theatre of mundane events ' In 
1869, Thomas found 4 the two great leading and notable signs ’ 
of the Second Advent m what he called * the drying up of the 
Ottoman power, and the Imperial French Frog power in its 
political operations in Rome, Vienna, and Constantinople 
during ’ the previous twenty-one years (Rev 16 12 16 ). He him- 
self confidently expected the end to come in 1866-8 ; and 
supposed that then a period of 42 years would be taken up in 
the subjugation of the nations 1910, accordingly, would witness 
the complete establishment of the Kingdom So 4 the doctor’s 
calculations * (says his biographer) 4 are not yet proved wrong 
It will be necessary for a d 1910 (common era) to pass without 
the presence of Onrist on the earth before this can be made 
out. . . . We are now in the forty-year margin between the 
ending of the period of Papal ascendency and the setting-up of 
the Kingdom of God, during which the re-appearing of Christ 
is possible at any time ’ (Life, 315 f ) 

3. Constitution of the ecclesia. — Chnstadel- 
phiamsm is a 4 lay-movement.* 4 As a sect, they 
have no sacerdotal pretensions. They are a 
number of private men and women who have 
surrendered to the claims of Scripture by the 
exercise of the inestimable right of private judg- 
ment. 1 Each ecclesia, therefore, is self -organized 
and self-governed. * Ecclesial independence is a 
principle jealously conserved by Christadelphians, 
though mutual co-operation is in progress through- 
out the country. 1 4 Each ecclesia keeps its own 
recoids.’ There is 4 no central office ’ ; no attempt 
to compile statistics ; no responsibility to any 
district union or general assembly. But it is the 
common practice to meet 4 every first day of the 
week to eat bread and drink wine, in remembrance 
of the Captain of their salvation, who died for 
them*; to sing 4 the songs of Zion* or ‘Jehovah’s 
songs, concerning the Chi 1st, as found in David ; 
to oiler prayer ; and to read the Scriptures of the 
Prophets and Apostles, for edification and comfort. * 
This refers to the morning service— usually con- 
fined to 4 the brethren/ though not necessarily — at 
winch the speaking is directed to 4 those within/ 
Here ‘practical and moral topics/ no less than 
religious, are treated of ; but in meetings for 
‘ those without * or the * alien ’ — held as a rule on 
Sunday evenings — the subject of address is always 
some aspect of 4 the things concerning the Kingdom 
of God and the name of Jesus Christ/ At these 
there is never any collection. 4 All expenses of 
whatever kind are met by voluntary contributions ’ 
made pi lvately, or by collections at the morning 
service. It is a natural result of their attitude to 
the immediate future that Christadelphians expend 
but little money on the building of 4 places of 
worship/ A ‘hired place’ is deemed sufficient, 
and frequently the place is an ‘ upper room.’ No 
virtue, however, is attached to the circumstance of 
its being ‘ upper/ as is sometimes alleged. 

The following is an outline of the Leicester 
‘ ecclesia/ and may be considered typical . 

(1) The officers consist of five presiding brethren 
(i.e. those who take it in turn week by week to 
preside at the ecclesia’s meetings, regular or 
special), seven managing brethren (who arrange 
for the conduct of meetings, deliberate and decide 
upon all questions arising in connexion with the 
working of the ecclesia, etc.), secretary, assistant- 
seeretaiy, treasurer, lecturers, manager of book 
department, four door-koepers, three visiting 
brethren, six visiting sisters, superintendent of 
Sunday-school, president of music, and leader of 
singing. 

(2) All officers are elected annually by the 
ecclesia, except the lecturers, who are selected and 
appointed by the managing brethren. 

( 3 ) Managing brethren meet ordinarily at least 
once a month (the meeting being announced on 
the previous Sunday morning), and have power to 

1 Sect everywhere spoken against , p 16 


convene special meetings of the ecclesia at their 
discretion. 

( 4 ) Members of the ecclesia are free to attend all 
meetings of the managers and to share in the dis- 
cussions, but not to vote. 

( 5 ) Managers report their proceedings to the 
ecclesial quarterly meetings, and are subject to the 
decision of the ecclesia as regards any matter 
affecting the future. 

(6) Any brother or sister may request the 
managers (by written application through the 
secretary) to summon a special meeting of the 
ecclesia ; and, in case of their refusal, any ten 
brethren or sisteis may convene such meeting * by 
furnishing the secretary with a requisition signed 
by each of them’ — provided the requisition be 
‘ posted up in a conspicuous place on the Sunday 
previous to the meeting.’ 

( 7 ) All funds and property of the ecclesia are 
held in trust by the managing brethren for the 
time being. 

(8) Any member proved to be guilty of departure 
4 from any element of the one faith/ or of 4 be- 
haviour unworthy of the name of Christ/ is to be 
compelled to cease fellowship. 

( 9 ) No personal accusation against a brother or 
sister is to be received until the Scriptural course 
(Mt 18 lfl * 17 ) has first been taken by the accusers. 

( 10 ) Any case of unjustified absence 4 from the 
table on Sunday mornings ’ must be brought by 
the visiting brethren before the ecclesia in order to 
further inquiry. 

(11) 4 Marriage with an unbeliever is an offence 
against the law of Christ. If such oflence take 
place, the ecclesia must signify its disapproval by 
resolution sent to the offending brother or sister ; 
after winch, the brother or sister may retain their 
place among the brethren only by admitting the 
offence.’ 

(12) No printed matter is to be circulated or 
offered for sale at the place of meeting, unless the 
consent of managing brethren be first obtained. 

From these — the principal features of the Chnst- 
adelphian constitution — its strictly democratic 
character, and, on the whole, its ethical stringency, 
are sufficiently evident. 

Literature — Resides a number of pamphlets published by 
Thomas (chiefly at London and Birmingham), referenc e mar be 
made to R. Roberts. Defence of the Faith proclaimed in 
Ancient Times (Birmingham, 1868), Meaning of the CknsU 
adelphian Movement (London, 1872), and Dr Thomas , his Life 
and Work (London, 1884) The sect also publishes at Birming- 
ham The Chrutadelphian FRED J. POWICKE. 

CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR —The Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavour is, in the 
words of the so-called ‘model constitution/ which 
has been adopted by most Societies, an organized 
effort ‘ to piomote an earnest Christian life among 
its members, to increase their mutual acquaintance, 
and to make them more useful in the service of 
God/ In other words, it is a training school for 
the Church, and is intended to do for the young 
Christian what the manual or industrial training 
school does for the young citizen, teaching him to 
speak by speaking, and to work by working. The 
Society seeks to carry out in practice the favounte 
dictum of the psychologist, 4 no impression without 
expression/ and to teach the young people how to 
obey the precepts of the pulpit and the Sunday 
School in everyday life. It diffeis from the Sunday 
School by putting the emphasis on traxmnq rather 
than teaching , and from the Young Men’s Christian 
Association by emphasizing the religious more than 
the social life, and by centring the energies of each 
local society in some one local church, as, of course, 
the Y.M (5 A cannot do, since each Association 
exists for the whole community. 

The first Society of Christian Endeavour was 
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formed on 2nd Feb. 1881, in Williston Church, Poit- 
land, Maine, by the pastor Francis E. Clark. It 
was a simple and humble effort to add to the 
spiritual efficiency and practical service of his own 
young people, with no thought of the organization 
spreading to other churches. The constitution and 
pledge then adopted were substantially the same 
as those which are still in use by the Societies in 
all denominations and in all parts of the world, and 
they have been translated into eighty or more 
different languages. The weekly prayer-meeting 
is an essential part of the organization, and this 
meeting all active members promise to attend, and 
to take some part in, 4 aside from singing, unless 
prevented by some reason they can conscientiously 
give to the Master.* This participation, however, 
may be a very slight one, like the repetition of a 
verse of Scripture, a sentence of prayer, a quota- 
tion from a religious author, or a few words of 
testimony. A monthly consecration meeting is 
held, usually during the first week of each month, 
at which the roll of active members is called ; and 
each one is expected to respond to his name, or at 
least to send a verse of Scripture to be read when 
lus name is called. Social meetings, literary meet- 
ings, study classes, and even athletic meetings may 
be, and often are, held, but they must not interfere 
with the regular weekly prayer-meeting. 

Besides these weekly meetings, which cultivate 
the gift of expression, the various committees are 
an equally important and necessary part of the 
Society. They are of every possible variety, and 
are meant to do, in a systematic way, anything 
that the Church desires its young people to do. 
The aveiage number of comnuttees is five or six. 
All Societies, however, have the Look-out, the 
Prayer-meeting, and the Social committees, whose 
duties may be gathered from their names, though 
it may be added that the Look-out committee is 
expected to look after the spiritual interests of the 
Society, to secure new members, and to see to it 
that, so far as possible, the active members live 
up to their obligations. Missionary, Temperance, 
Good Liteiature, Information, Calling, Music, 
Belief, and Junior committees are some of the 
more usual committees. Continued and wilful 
absence from the Society and its duties for three 
months forfeits membership in the organization. 
As other church duties are taken up, the active 
members of a local Chnstian Endeavour Society 
may become members of a Senior Society (if the 
congregation with which the Society in question is 
connected possess such an affiliation) or may become 
honorary members ; this latter body, according to 
the ‘model constitution,* includes ‘ all persons who, 
though no longer young, are still interested in the 
society, and wish to have some connexion with it, 
though they cannot regularly attend the meetings.* 
In addition to the active and honorary members 
there are associate members, consisting of those 
young people who are not ready to be considered 
decided Christians, but are willing to put them- 
selves under the influence of the Society, though 
they are not under obligation to take part in the 
meetings or serve on all the committees. 

The second Society of Christian Endeavour was 
formed in Newbury port, Massachusetts, eight 
months after the first. For a time the growth 
was slow, and there was much opposition on the 
part of some churches and pastors, who feared that 
such an organization would weaken the allegiance 
of the young people to their own churches. On 
this account, many purely denominational Societies 
were formed on the Christian Endeavour model ; 
but the fears of early days have proved to be un- 
founded, and many of these denominational Societies 
have been merged into the Christian Endeavour 
movement, though the Epworth League continues 


to maintain its denominational character as a 
distinctly Methodist organization. 

After some two years the Societies began to grow 
more rapidly, and in five years from the establish- 
ment of the first Society they were gradually 
finding their way into all paits of the world. In 
1884 tne first Society was established m India, and 
also in China. In 1888 the first one was organized 
in Great Britain, in the High Town Church of 
Crewe. About the same time the movement was 
introduced into Australasia, where it has since 
greatly flourished, and in rapid succession it was 
adopted as a means of Christian nurture and train- 
ing by churches in Turkey, Madagascar, Japan, 
South Africa, Egypt, the South Sea Islands, 
Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Hungary, Finland, 
Macedonia, and South America. It is now found 
m every Christian land, and practically in every 
country to which Christian missionaries have gone. 

After a few years it was found necessary to form 
separate Societies for the boys and girls under 
fourteen years of age, who were in danger of being 
overshadowed by older ones, and then Junior 
Societies began to multiply, and have now become 
a very important feature of the work. Later still, 
it was found best in many churches to form the 
older boys and girls, between fourteen and eighteen 
years of age, into Intermediate Societies, which 
have multiplied rapidly, and proved of great value 
in many churches in caring for the religious 
character of young people in the critical age of 
adolescence. 

Though the great majority of Societies are 
connected with local churches, many others are 
found m schools and colleges, especially in mission- 
ary lands. There are also many 4 Floating Societies 
of Christian Endeavour* on ships of war and in 
the merchant marine of the United States and 
Great Britain, and others in army posts, soldiers’ 
homes, etc. One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the organization is in the prisons of the 
United States, where there are many Societies and 
some 3000 active members, all of whom, of course, 
have been brought into the Chnstian life and work 
since their incarceration. 

About the year 1884 the Societies began to form 
themselves into Unions, composed of the young 
people of many denominations. These have greatly 
extended and flourished, so that now every leading 
country has its national Christian Endeavour Union. 
Every State and Province and Colony m English- 
speaking lands has its State or Provincial Union, 
and most large cities and many smaller towns have 
their local Christian Endeavour Union. These 
Unions hold annual, semi-annual, or quarterly 
conventions, many of which are very largely 
attended. The National Conventions have often 
brought together vast numbers, ranging from ten 
to fifty thousand delegates. There is also a 
World’s Union of Christian Endeavour, which has 
held four conventions — Washington (1896), London 
(1900), Geneva (1906), and Agra, India (1909). 

Each country now has its own headquarters, 
where its literature is printed. These national 
organizations exist for information and inspiration 
alone, and disclaim all authority oyer local Societies, 
which owe allegiance only to their own churches. 
Their officers, except the Secretaries, are usually 
honorary officers who give their services without 
salary. There are some fifty weekly or monthly 
publications printed in different languages in the 
interests of the movement, of which the leading ones 
are The Christian Endeavor World of America, 
published in Boston, and The Christian Endeavour 
Times of London. 

The ‘United Society of Christian Endeavour* 
has its headquarters in Boston, Massachusetts ; 
Iiev. Francis E. Clark is president, Mr. William 
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Shaw, Secretary, and Mr. H. N. Lathrop, Treasuier. 
A Board of Trustees, representing ail denomina- 
tions and composed of nearly one hundred members, 
controls the business of the United Society. The 
British National Union has its headquarters in 
London ; the President is chosen every year ; the 
permanent Secretary is Rev. W. Knight Chaplin. 
The ‘ World's Christian Endeavour Union * also has 
its headquarters in Boston, and the President and 
Treasurer are officers of the United Society, though 
with a different board of Vice-presidents and 
Trustees. 

There are now (Aug. 1910) something more than 
seventy-three thousand Societies of all kinds and 
in all parts of the world, with more than three and 
a half million members. Of these, some forty- 
seven thousand are found in the United States and 
Canada, more than ten thousand in Great Britain, 
and over three thousand m Australia. Every 
evangelical denomination of Protestant Christians 
is repiesented in the Society, and the movement 
is growing rapidly and substantially. 

Literature.— The literature i» very abundant, embracing 
books and booklets upon every phase of the work Francis 
E. Clark, Christian Endeavor tn all Lands t Philad , 1900, is 
the most comprehensive history ; see also the same writer’s 
Christian Endeavor Manual , London, 1904, and J. R. Fleming, 
The Christian Endeavour of the Future, London, 1903. Pro- 
fessor Amos R. WeUs is the author of many volumes tor 
committees and different departments of the work. 

Francis E. Clark. 

CHRISTIANS (Names applied to). — i. Names 
certainly or presumably claimed by Christians. 
— (1) ‘Disciples’ (/laOTjral). This name is chrono- 
logically earliest, reflecting Gospel conditions, and 
surviving into (both halves of) the Book of Acts, 
but then disappearing. It is to be interpreted on 
the analogy of ‘ disciples of John ’ or ‘ disciples of 
the Pharisees ’ (eg. Mk 2 18 ). When Christians 
speak of themselves in a pregnant sense as 
‘ disciples,’ they mean that they are ‘ disciples of 
Jesus. The correlative view of Jesus is as the 
Master simply. Hence, in the later Apostolic age, 
names for Christians which involve a ucher con- 
notation displace this earliest term. 

* Disciples ’ has become one of the chosen names of a Baptist 
sect in America better known as 1 Christians ' , see below, end 
of (2) It is \ aluable to them as being primitive 

(2) 4 Brethren ’ (&de\(poL). Although compara- 
tively rare at the opening of NT epistles (Col l a , 
Ja 1 , but not l 1 ), this title is the earliest of all in 
Acts (l 15 ; though TR,had ‘disciples’), and it may 
he considered the standing NT designation for 
Christians by Christians. It runs through Acts 
down to 28*°, and is the habitual vocative m 
Christian sermons as early as II Clement. It can 
he used in sing, as well as plural. An individual 
Christian is ‘ a brother ’ (e g. Ro 16 28 ), or — if the 
sex is changed — ‘ a sister’ (1 Co 9®, Ro 16 1 , Ja 2 15 ). 
The ‘ holy kiss’ (I Th 5 s6 , 1 Co 16 20 , 2 Co 13 ia , Ro 
16 16 , 1 P 5 14 ) was the natural expression of pumitive 
Christian brotherhood. The term was taken over 
from Judaism. There it meant racial and also 
religious brotherhood ; hut, in respect of both, the 
Jew was a ‘child of Abraham ’ (cf. Lk 13 16 19 9 ) 
rather than a child of God. St. Paul annexes 
Abraham to the Christian fellowship, whether of 
Jewish or of Gentile blood (Gal 3 s9 , Ro 4 nf *). In 
calling themselves ‘ the brethren,’ the Apostolic 
Christians imply that the brotherhood of Israel 
after the flesh, with its OT worship, is altogether 
an inferior thing. If we are to assume that the 
Fatherhood of God is the implied correlate of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, this cannot be God’s universal 
Fatherhood. In God, as in Abraham, it must he 
a Fatherhood towards the faithful. On any other 
view, ‘ brethren’ would lose its distinctive meaning. 

When we meet with the thought of God's universal Fatherhood 
in Tertullian ( Apol xxxix ), Harnack ( Expansion qf Chris* 
txamty* % i. 406) explains it as borrowed from the Stoics. 

In later generations, as Harnack ( loc . tit.) ob- 


serves, ‘ brother ’ was almost entirely a title for 
one clergyman to bestow upon another ; or, if a 
clergyman used it of a layman, he showed special 
condescension in doing so. It may be a transitional 
stage when the Emperor Constantine addresses 
the bishops and Christian people, in lus numerous 
writings, as &8e\<f>ol Kal awdepdirouret (Euseb. Life 
of Constantine , iii. 24). 

Thia title, like ‘disciples,’ boa been revived by a modern 
Protestant sect. Its members are known to each other as ‘ the 
Brethren,' but are called by those outside * Plymouth Brethren ' 
(see Brethren [Plymouth]). 

(3) ‘ Saints * or ‘ holy persons’ (dyioi). This also 

is taken over from Judaism, ana appropriated as 
distinctively Christian. It signifies the Christians 
who are truly consecrated to God, truly separated 
from common things (cf. 1 Co 7 14 ). The evidence of 
Acts (9 18, 41 26 10 ) for the usage of the early Church 

at Jerusalem is followed by the evidence of St. 
Paul’s usage in addressing churches of Gentile con- 
verts (1 Co l a , 2 Co l 1 , Eph l 1 , Ph l 1 ; cf. He 3 1 , Jude 5 , 
Rev 22 21 ). Catholic tradition has misled popular 
speech into understanding by sainthood some 
unusual degree of spirituality. Puritanism pro- 
tested against this error ; hat, rightly or wrongly, 
Puritanism became unpopular, and the woid 
‘ saints ’ is now rather a sneer flung from outside 
than a claim put forward fiom within. Still, 
Edmund Gosse is able to tell of its use in Ply- 
mouthist circles (Father and Son , 1907, p. 10). 

The ‘holy kiss’ may again be refeired to. 
Further, ‘noly’ is ‘ the earliest predicate of 
Church* (Hahn-Harnack, Bibliothek aer Symbole s , 
1897, p. 388). This last usage is not found in the 
NT, although ‘ holy prophets ’ (Lk l 70 ) and ‘ holy 
apostles ana prophets’ (Eph 3 5 , cf. Rev 18 20 TR) 
half foreshadow the later exclusive claims of ‘ holy 
orders.’ 

In spite of Hamack’s dissent, we must maintain 
that ‘ saints ’ tended to be applied specially to the 
earliest Christian community, the Cliurch of Jeiu- 
salem (cf. 1 Co 16 1 , 2 Co 8 4 9*, with Ro 15 26 , Gal 2 10 ). 
Had there not been racial dislocation in Cliurch 
history, Jerusalem might have forestalled Rome. 

(4) ‘Beheveis,’ ‘faithful’ (TriarTeiJovTes, j riarol, Ac 
5 14 , Eph I 1 , Col l 2 ; cf. 2 P l 1 ). This term is 
ambiguous from the first. It stands poised, even 
in the NT, between religious faith (m God’s grace) 
and moral fidelity — sometimes inclining towards 
the one, sometimes towards the other. There is 
ambiguity still to-day. The ‘ faithful ’ in a Roman 
Catholic allocution are those holding Church dog- 
mas ; ‘ believers * in a Protestant revival-meeting 
are the converted. 

In the Synoptic Gospels, ‘ faith ’ is concerned 
mainly with miracle (e.g. Mk fi 23 ). Impossibility 
disappears before it. St. Paul’s teaching carries 
the piinciple inwards and upwards. Life and 
salvation, impossible upon any other terms, flow 
straight from trust in God. Elsewhere in the NT 
we have a nearer approach to dogma. The Chus- 
tian believes that Jesus is the Messiah and tho Son 
of God (Jn 20 31 ). Or, he believes in the historical 
fact of Christ’s resurrection (Acts especially), whit h 
Jews treat as an imposture (cf. Mt28 1Sff ^). Heie 
was the plain line of division between Christian 
Jew and non-Christian. 

In a sense, such emphasis upon belief was a 
novelty in the Bible religion. In another sense 
(cf. St. Paul’s appeals m Ro 4 s l 17 to Gn 15 6 , Hab 
2 4 ; or cf. Is 7 9 ) the OT was very profoundly a 
religion of faith. Zoroastnanisin, especially in the 
Gatnas, may have shown anticipations of the appeal 
to personal faith. In later history, Muhammaaan- 
ism alloids a significant parallel and contrast. 

Inscriptions, quoted by Hawkins (BOA, art, 
‘ Faithful ’), show that the word f delis came to he 
used of the baptized person, even of the baptized 
child, in contrast with the mere catechumen. And 
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Harnack (Expansion 2 1 i. 404) cites the same usage 
of language m the Canons of Elvira (A.D. 306). So 
early did the conceptions of ‘ faith ’ and 1 faithful- 
ness 1 grow hard. See also below (12), sub Jin. 

(5) ‘Elect* or ‘chosen* (£k\cktoI), As a name, 
the word is rare (Tit 1\ 1 P l 1 , 2 Jn L 18 ). In NT 
historians we have it only in Mk 13 20 * 2i ( = Mt 24 s2 ), 
the apocalyptic chapter. Possibly the term had a 
special vogue in apocalyptic circles The Parable 
Book dissected by criticism out of the Book of 
Enoch calls the expected Messiah ‘the Elect One* 
(Is 42 1 ; cf. Mk l 1 * etc.). Mamcliaeism is stated 
to have called its inner circle ‘ the Elect * or ‘ the 
Perfect’ (cf. the refeience cited in PEE 3 xii. 211, 
and see art. Manicibeans) Heracleon is quoted 
(Clem, Strom . iv. ix. 73) as claiming the term for 
Gnostics, as opposed to vulgar Christians. We are 
told that in the 7th cent the Paulicians applied 
the name to their clergy. These usages might 
give the word a flavour of heresy. Nor, where 
high predestmarian doctrine is taught, can the 
name seem very suitable for any external fellow- 
ship. Its origin, of course, is in the OT. God 
chose Israel once ; He chooses Christian souls 
now. 

(6) ‘ The Called ’ (kXtjtoL). It is questionable 
whether this — closely akin in sense to the last — is 
ever precisely a name ; but we may refer to lio l 6 - 7 , 
I Co 1*, Jude \ He 3 1 . 

(7) ‘The Church’ (iKKXrjala). This collective 

term denotes in Greek the geneial assembly of all 
entitled to be summoned, as citizens, by the herald 
(cf Ac 19 89 ). In the LXX £kk\t)<tL<i stands for Heb 
qdhal , a favourite term with P for the religious 
community of Israel. A synonymous term m lus 
vocabulary, ' edhdh , is rendered occasionally by 
4 KK\rj(ri(iy but almost always by a way toy The 

Jews had annexed ‘ synagogue r ; Christianity an- 
nexed ‘ church.* 

Mfc 10 w and 18 1 ? hardly amount to a definite proof that our 
Lord used the expression. The verses are unsupported else- 
where It will always be possible to argue that the Master’s 
language has been recast. 

For early post-resurrection use, Acts (8 3 etc.) is 
strikingly supported by Ph 3 8 ; less so perhaps by 
the more reflective and theological language of 
1 Co 15*. ‘ Church,* then, like the distributive 

term ‘ saints,* and perhaps like 4 brethren,* proves 
that early Christianity claimed a unique place of 
nearness to God. In a sense, the word always 
connotes some kind of exclusiveness. If there are 
no limitations, there is no Church. Protestantism 
may etherealize the limits ; but it continues to 
believe in them, and to cherish the great name. 
Only the Friends, or the Salvation Army, or the 
Brethren would treat Christ’s visible Church as 
effete. 

Edmund Gosse, indeed, assures us that P II Gosse spoke of 
his own tiny fellowship as * the Church of Christ in this parish* 
( Life of P 11 G , 1890, p 830) Perhaps Gosse was exceptional. 
His son tells that he had ceased to keep in touch with Plymouth 
Brethrenlsm 

The NT uses the word sometimes in the singular, 
sometimes in the plural. The plural is usually one 
of geographical separation within a limited district 
(cf. Gal l 3 *, Rev l 4 * etc. ). Even the strange pheno- 
menon of house -churches (Ro 16 5 , 1 Co 16 1 *, Col 4 18 , 
Philem 2 ) may be interpreted as illustrating the 
same principle. Still, ifc was only under a deliber- 
ately lax organization that such a pluiality of 
‘churches’ would be acquiesced m. In the NT 
each separate church represents or stands for the 
one great Church of God. On the other hand, 
Jerusalem had a natural precedence as mother of 
all churches, till racial dislocation snapped the 
primitive fellowship [see above (3)]. 

(8) ‘The Way* (ij 6$6s). This name seems to 
occur only in Acts (9 2 19 9 * 28 22 4 24 s2 ; cf. 16 17 ‘ way 
of salvation,* 18 28 ‘ way of the Lord,* 18 2d ‘ way of 
God/ 24 14 ‘ the way which they call a sect In 


17 th cent. English ‘way ’still clearly meant road 
or track ; and that is the sense of the original. We 
are conscious of the literal signification when we 
say ‘ highway * or ‘ byway ’ ; but ‘ way ’ generally 
means to us method or process, and we hardly feel 
it as a metaphor. The word is colourless. Chris- 
tians might use it in a pregnant sense, but non- 
Chnstian Jews admitted nothing by employing it. 
On the other hand, it was courteous. It had not 
the suggestion of disparagement which attached to 

* Nazarene.* This state of matters explains the 
ongin of the term, and again its disappearance. 
Such a term has nothing to teach us. 

Weizsacker ( Apostolic Age , Eng* tr 1898, II 202) and others 
quote as a parallel the Talmudic Halakhoth, literally ‘walks,* 
as parallel especially to 1 Co 4*7 (‘my ways in Christ* (for A. 
Seeberg’s view, see his Katechismus der urchnstenheit , 1908, 
p 6f ]), but these are special rules of conduct, not a single 
great way of life. ‘ Way of salvation * (Ac 1017, see above) is a 
better gloss on the meaning. The Buddhist ‘ Holy Eightfold 
Path* is in one sense closely akin * For Semitic parallels, cf. 
Gesenius, Thesaurus, 1863, p. 863, and Oxf. Heb. Lex. p. 203 f. 
So, too, m modern Muhammadanism duty as authoritatively 
expounded from the Qur’an plus traditions is SharVah , literally 
‘ the way ’ Mahdi , again, = * he who is puided in the right path ’ ; 
while a minor sect of orthodox Sunnite Muhammadanism is a 
Tarllfah , lit. * path ’ In Shiite Persia we ha\ e the hei esy of the 
Bab (the ‘ gate ’). See art. Bab, BXbTs 

(9) ‘The Poor* (tttwxoO* We assume that this 
sense underlies the name ‘Ebionites,* given to 
Christians of Jewish birth (Origen, c. Cel li 1, 
Horn. in. 5 on Genesis , on Matt., tom. xvi. 12; 
Kuseb. de EccL Theol. i. 14, also Onomasticon 
[and Jerome’s translation]). If the Fathers, from 
Irenaeus (Hcer. I. xxvi. 2) downwards, generally 
call the Ebionites heretics, that merely reflects the 
growing isolation of the primitive Church of Jewish 
descent, and the increasing divergence in belief 
between it and the West (see Ebionism) 

We also assume that the name ‘ poor * was claimed 
from within the primitive Church, rather than (as 
Harnack [i. 402] holds) attached to it in scorn by 
hostile Jews. For (a) in the OT is hardly less 
a synonym for piety (Ps 60 33 107 41 ) than qy itself. 
(b) We have such NT passages as Lk 6 20 , Ro 15 26 , 
Gal 2 10 , Ac 4 s4 , to which we may add Ja 2 5 , if 
addressed to Christians of Jewish race, (c) One 
Latin Christian writer, Mmueius Felix ( Octavius , 
36), roundly affirms * we are called poor,* and claims 
that the name is creditable to Christians. 2 (d) Epi- 
ihanius tells us (xxx. 17) that the Ebionites whom 
le knew — syncretists with affinities to the heresy 
underlying the pseudo-Clementines — claimed to 
have tneir name in succession from the Christian 
heroes of Ac 4 34 . 

The ‘Poor Mon of Lyons' may be said to revive primitive 

* Ebionism * The same ideal plays a great part with St Francis 
of Assisi, and even appears in the (popular) name of his female 
order, the ‘poor’ Clares A Lollard petition of 1396 begins 
‘We, poor men, treasurers of Christ and Hla apostles ? Of 
course, too, poverty is one of the standing vows in Catholic 
rnonasticusm (cf. T M, Lindsay, ‘Evangelical Poverty m the 
Centuries before the Reformation * in vol i 11887J of Theological 
Review and Free Church Colleges Quarterly). 

(10) ‘Friends’ (<plXot) seems to mean Christian 
disciples in Ac 27 s , possibly also 3 Jn 14 ; cf. Lk 12 4 , 
Jn 15 1S ” 16 . The lival name ‘ biethren * excluded it 
from general use. Mediaeval mystics known as the 
‘ Friends of God ’ came near to reviving it. The 
Society of Friends (Quakers) definitely did so. See 
artt. Friends of God and Society of Friends. 

2. Names given by Jews. — (11) ‘Nazarenes’ 
We find this name once m the NT (Ac 24 5 , cf. v. 14 ) 
on the lips of Jews. Tertullian (adv. Marc. iv. 8) 
speaks of J ews as authors of the name. Epiphamus 
(between xx. and xxi., xxix. 1, xxix. 6) tells us 
that it was a primitive designation for Christians ; 

1 A similar conoepfc is found as early as the Rig-Veda ( e.g . x. 
lxxi. 0, wukftasya paihi, ‘ path of well-doing* [for further refer- 
ences, see H. Grassmann, Worterb. zum. Rig-Veda , Leipzig, 1876, 
coll 284, 707 f.]), and recurs m the Avesta (e.g. Yasna xlin 8, 
li 13, liiL 2, lxxii 11) and the Old Persian inscriptions (NRa 
56-59 , see, further, Jackson, GIrPn. 020, and JAOS xxi. 171 f.) 

2 We must not make too much of this isolated assertion , but, 
at least, it may imply the floating echo of an earlier name. 
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Eusebius and Jerome (Onomastic on) tiace it to the 
town of Nazareth. Krauss (JQR v. [1892] 131, 
etc.) gives Patristic references [Jerome on Is ii. 18 
should be on Is lxv. 18] to the cursing of Nazarenes 
in Jewish synagogues. See also below (12). 

Other interpretations of * Nazarene/ sometimes involving 
doubt as to the historical existence of Nazareth at the Christian 
era (Wellhausen, Israel u. Jud. GeschJ p. 220 n [p. 265 in 
ed 2, p. 260 in ed 8], quoting Hal<$vy , but of. Buhl, Pal,, 1890, 
p 118 n 229 , Cheyno, Elii , ‘ Nazareth ’ , W. B. Smith in The 
Monist , Jan 1905, pp 26-46, and in Per vorchnsthcke Jesus , 
1900), are fantastic. If Nazareth had a bad name (Jn l 4 #, cf 
Jerome as cited above), we can understand the appeal to Is ll 1 
at Mt 2SB , Messiah had to be a ‘ » I 

Epiphanius’ pre-Christian Nazoroei (xviii ) and Phllastnus' 
Jewish Nazarenes are perhaps mere blunders (yet see llilgen- 
feld, Ketzergeach dea urchnatentuma , p 426 ff , and Box, art. 
‘Nazarene/ in DCG) Some earlier writers— like Theodoret 
later ( Hceret Fab ii 2) — may have declared that Christians of 
Jewnsh blood were mere ‘Jews’ in opinion, and this might be 
distorted into ‘ Nazarenes are a sect of Jews ’ 

There is nothing to surprise us if we find Nazar- 
enes (i e. Christians of Jewish blood) ranked, like 
the Ebionites and along with them, as heretics by 
later Fathers like Epiphanius (xviii.) and some 
Latin writers (Augustine, Hceres ., and the work 
known as Predestmatns). 

Jerome is well informed, but perhaps confused , certainly he 
is confusing (cf. Ep cxn 18, on Is 9 1 , cf also on Is l 12 ) 

Curiously allected literary use of 4 Nazarene ’ as 
equivalent to ‘ Christian * meets us in Prudentius, 
Pemsteph. v. [not ii.] 25, contra Syrnm i. 549 ; 
cf. Pensteph. x. 45, Cathemer . vn. 1. We have a 
trace of genuinely heretical use in the still sur- 
viving Jewish Gnostic and vehemently anti-Cliris- 
tian sect of Mandseans (q.v . ) — if, indeed, their 
usage is derived from ‘ Nazareth/ Their Scripture, 
the Ginza , uses it of all members of their com- 
munity ; hut H. J. Petermann, m his Travels 
(1861), reported that lie found the name applied to 
their learned men exclusively. 

Jewish use of the name for Christians continues 
in the Levant to this day, and has been copied by 
the Muhammadans fiorn their first appearance 
onwaids. See also below (14), and cf. Krauss in 
JE ix. 194 f. 

(12) ' Minim.' While there is scaicely any re- 
ference to 4 Ebionites * in the Talmud, we must 
hold with Krauss [above (11)] and R. T. Herford 
(Christianity in Talmud and Midrash , 1904) that 
the Minim cursed in the Jewish synagogues were 
— or at least included — Jewish-Chnstian heretics. 
Indeed Jerome expressly tells us so (Ep. cxii. 13). 

Later Jewish usage has not retained either the name 
* Nazarenes ' or the name * Jftmm ' (cf art * Min ' in JE) in 
the curBe-formula For a possible reference to Christian 
Minim in the name Khan Mxnyeh , see G. A. Smith, HGHL l, 
1894, and the references there given 

Details may be controverted ; but the apparent 
recognition by Minim of two principles co-operating 
m Creation aoes not bear out Friedlander’s rival 
theory that the Minim were Gnostic (and Anti- 
nomian). It rather suggests a Logos theology 
like that of the Ep. to the Hebrews ; which is 
interesting, if also — in view of Patristic evidence 
regarding Ebionite Christologies — not a little per- 
plexing. 

It would bo no less interesting if we could follow 
the Jewish scholars Derenbourg (1867) and Joel 
(1880-83) in interpreting Minim as meaning 4 be- 
lievers,’ i.e. ‘believers in Jesus’ [above (4)]. Joel 
even held that madmimm was slangily cut down 
into minim; as if we said ‘lie vers’ instead of 
‘believers’ [cf. Chnst-ians ; below (13), sub Jin .]. 
But the old view seems to be regaining the assent 
of Talmudic experts. According to it, min means 
4 kind’ (as in Gn 1) ; and Minifn are strange kinds 
or unlawful sects — i.e. heretics as such. This ap- 
pears a very singular explanation; but in the 
Talmud nothing is impossible. 

3. Names given by Gentile outsiders —(13) 
‘ Christians.* The NT occurrences, all with a 
smack of hostility, are three — Ac ll 36 2b 2 *, 1 P 4 lfl . 


Ja 2? should be explained rather of baptism into the name of 
Christ , cf [Ac Gal 327, r 0 6* Ac 5 41 might be similarly 
disposed of , or conceivably it is a fourth reference If Lk C 22 
refers to the word * Christian/ it must be a late re shaping of 
what the Master said 

Later possible references are Suetonius, Claudius , 
25 (disturbances at Rome, ‘Clnesto impulsore ’), 
and a fragmentary inscription at Pompon (in a 
wine-shop, and so dismissed, as misinterpreted, by 
Sehmiedel in EBi ; but Ramsay [ Ch . m Roman 
Empire s , 1893, p. 268, St Paul, 1895, p. 346] 
contends that it might be a sneei at the new 
saints, and quite appropriate to a wine-shop). 
More assured references are Tacitus (Neio’s per- 
secution, Annul xv. 44) and Suetonius once more 
(Nero, 16, believed to be borrowed from Tacitus). 
Definite legal use is attested in the younger Pliny's 
letter (Ep. x. 96) to Trajan c. 104 (?) A.D., and in 
Hadrian’s rescript ( c . 130 A.D ) in leply to Licmius 
Serenus Gramanus (as preserved 111 Euseb. HE 
iv 9). 

Among the Apostolic Fatheis, Ignatius shows 
special attachment to the word , cf also Didache 
xii. 4; Ep ad Diogn (passim in 1-6, esp 6); 
Justin, Apol 1. 12. M. Aurelius’ coldly scornful 
reference (Meditat. xi. 3) may serve to mark 
universal acquaintance with the name (c. 170 

A.D. ). 

Jews could not originate this name — they looked 
for a 4 Clin&t.’ Ac ll 20 tells us that it arose in the 
home of the first Gentile-Christian church (though 
nothing precise is said as to the date when the 
word was coined at Antioch). Baur declaied that 
the adj, as a Latin form was impossible m a Greek- 
speaking region ; but this view of the grammatical 
evidence is univei sally given up. Besides, were 
there not Roman soldiers at Antioch ’ 

Lipsius (1878), while withdrawing the grammatical objection, 
dwelt upon the comparative silence (1) of the NT, (2) of early 
Christian literature His rejection of Ac 11-6 involved (1) a 
different interpretation of Suetonius, Claudius, 26 , (2) the 
assumption that Tacitus placed m a i> 64 what was true only 
of his own day some fifty \ears later, in his ‘Quos vulgus 
Chnstianos appellabat * But (3) Lipsius concurred in assign- 
ing the name to Antioch because of its use by the Antiochene 
Father, Ignatius Since 1878 wo ha\e had the vindication of 
the (shorter) Greek text of Ignatius— Lipsius, who had worked 
from the Sjriac text, subsequently accepted the Greek— and 
the mention of Christians in the newly discovered Didache 
Further, if Harnack’s view of the composition of Acts is 
accented, its Antiochene evidence is peculiarly reliable See 
also below (14) 

The MS of Tacitus is read by Ilarnack (l 413 f ), 1 Quos vulgus 
Chrestianos appellabat ’ He maintains— against hostile criticism 
— the Interpretation • The mob then called them, blunderingly, 
Ohrestians , every one now knows the name as Christian ' 

This name, however accidental in origin, is 
exactly right from the Chnstian standpoint. 4 Ye 
belong to Christ’ (Mk 9 41 AY). 

The ‘Christians’ of the United States [above 
(§ 1)] are called by outsuleis ‘ Christ ’-ians 
(14) ‘ Galiloeans.’ We have no genuine evidence 
for this name in the NT. In Mk 14 70 Peter is 
simply identified by accent as a provincial follower 
of the provincial prophet. Ac 2 7 meiely declares 
that the Christian apostles came from Galilee 1 
Jewish sects or heresies enumerated by Justin ( Trypho , 80), 
Epiphanius (xvm ), and (after them) Ephraim Syrus include 
‘ Galileoans ’ as followers of Judas of Gamala (cf Ac 5 3 ") 

Our reliable evidence, such as it is, reveals a 
Gentile usage. Epictetus (Diss. iv, 7. 6) doubt- 
less means Christians by ‘ Galilieans,’ with then 
‘habit* of apathy under buffering. Valentinus 
(< ap . Eulogion ap. Photius [in Hilgenfeld, Ketzer- 
gesch. p. 302]) speaks of 4 Galilean ’ dyophysitism 
in contrast to Gnostic insight into Chnst[s person, 
and Mani the heresiarch is quoted smailaily by 
Fabricius (Bibl. Gr. v. [1712] 285) and Lardner 
(Jew. and Heathen Testimonies, n [1765] 102. 3, 
under ‘ Epictetus ’). These two references sup- 
port each other. Theie may have been an early 
1 Unless, perhaps, the historian makes an amende to that 

E rovince for denying it any visions of the risen Jesus (contrast 
k 24« with Mk [1428] 167 or Mt 26*« 287 10) when he allows that 
the witnesses were Galilean men 
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Gnostic monophysitism, despising popular ‘Gali- 
laean * views of Christ. 

Gibbon ( Decline and Fall , ch. xvi.) appealed to Lardner as 
showing that ‘Galitaan’ was a common name for the early 
Christians, and he insinuated that Nero got the crimes of the 
followers of Judas of Galilee imputed to the Church. Gibbon's 
Christian editors, Guizot and Milman, resented the conjecture, 
as a whitewashing of villainy ; and really it is quite baseless, 
for the evidenoe as to Nero's persecutions says nothing at all 
about ‘Galileans * 

It is barely worth mentioning that John Malalas (7th cent., 
quoted in Hilgenfeld's ed. of Acts, 1899) speaks of Christians as 
haring originally been called ‘ Nazarenes and Galilseans/ Suidas 
repeats this 

Whether Jewish or Gentile m origin, the nick- 
name lent itself well to the Emperor Julian — 
possibly in edicts, certainly in his writings. He 
could express Hellenic contempt for two great 
monotheistic religions by treating one as fit only 
for provincials of Judsea, and the other for pro- 
vincials of Galilee. Harnack aptly compares the 
nickname 4 Phrygians ’ given by the orthodox to 
the Montanists. 

In Expansion* (1 402), Harnack withdraws his tentative as- 
signment of Acta Theodoti Ancyrani, xxxi., with its hostile use 
of the name * Gahleo&n * by Roman officials, to a date earlier 
than Julian. It is later But Harnack still thinks it probable 
that the name had really come earlier into use among the official 
enemies of Christianity. 

4 . Nicknames and blunders —(15) ‘Jesseans.’ 
Epiphanms (xxix. 14, not ‘ xxix. n. 4 ’ as printed 
and reprinted) probably means Essen es — confusing 
them with Christians. 

(16) ‘j Ecclesiasticif Bingham’s quotations (I. i. 
§ 8 ) show that we have here simply the modern 
‘churchman’ in its two senses — catholic versus 
dissenter, or clergyman as distinguished from 
layman. 

(17) 4 Catholics ’ never means simply Christians, 
but always orthodox or church Christians. 

(18) ‘Atheists’ may be a genuine nickname for 
the early Christian rebels against the Empire’s 
idolatrous worship ; cf. e.g . Euseb. HE iv. 15. 6 . 

(19) ‘Gnostic’ is always a term of contrast. 
Thus Clem, of Alexandria uses it of the superior 
Christian as distinguished from the uncultured 
believer. 

(20) ‘ Christi Ps 105 ia leads Euseb. (Demonst. 
i. 5) to say that the OT called God’s friends 
4 Christs.’ According to Hippolytus ( Philos . vii. 
34), Ebionitic heretics held that they could them- 
Belves become 4 Christs * by merit or adoptive 
grace. But this does not give us the word as a 
name ; still less does Ambrose (de Obit . Valentin . 
111 . 12 ), or Jerome on Ps 105 ia . Ambrose says a 
true Christian is like Christ; Jerome, that Christ 
needed no literal outward anointing. 

(21) 4 Chrestoif Often Chnstos is confused with 
chrestos , ‘good’ (Justin, Apol. i. 4; Lactant. 
Inst . iv. 7 ; Tertull. Apol 3) ; ^ but there is no 
evidence whatever that Christians were called 
4 Chresti .’ 

( 22 ) 4 Pisciculi ’ — a simple pleasantry in Ter- 
tullian, de Baptmno, ci. 

(23) 4 Of the dogma.’ A single obscure passage 
is quoted (Euseb. HE vii. 30, § 19). 1 

(24) ‘Jews.’ Christians, for a time, might be 
involved in the dislike felt to Jews. At the 
utmost, it is a temporary nickname. 

(25) 4 Tarsak, Tarsa Tins name, which liter- 
ally means ‘timid,’ is specifically Persian, being 
applied, probably in derision, to Christians as 
early as the 9 th century Sikand-gumdnig Vijar 
(xv. 1 , tr. West, SBE xxiv. 229), and frequently 
recurring later, as in the 17th century Ddbistan y 
a Persian treatise on various religions and sects 
(tr. Shea and Troyei, Paris, 1843, ii. 305), which 

1 From Rufinus downwards it has been customary to omit the 
words rov 66yp*rot in translation, although the Berlin ed. 
marks no variant reading Might we take the previous word 
Mtr/coTroi as non-technical ? Did the Emperor Aurelian entrust 
the decision in question to those * charged with superintending 
doctrines' in Rome and Italy? 


also, like many other Persian and Arabic works, 
terms the Christians * Isatoi , ‘followers of Jesus’ 
(cf. Arab. Masihi, ‘follower of the Messiah,* the 
latter designation likewise occurring in Syriac). 

Literature.— J. Bingham, Ongines Ecel ., Oxf. 1840, oh. 1 ; 
art. ‘Faithful* in Smith- Waoe's DC A (repeating, supplement- 
ing, and silently correcting, Bingham). For ‘Christians': 
R. A. Lipsius, 4 Ursprung desOhnstennamens,' in Oratulations - 
prog . der theolog. FaJtultat JenafUr Hase t Jena, 1873, pp 6-10 ; 
T. Z&hn, Introd to JST (tr Edinb. 1909); the Comm on Acts, 
and the Bible Dictionaries For 4 Church *\ F. J A Hort,CAm- 
tian Ecclesia, Lend. 1897 [a good survey of Biblical usages is 
Included]. For 4 Ebionites, 4 4 Nazarenes.* 4 Minim,* the Patnstlo 
evidence is very fully given by A. Hilgenfeld, esp in Ketzer - 
gesch, des U r Christ ent hums, Leipz 1884 ; cf. his Judenthum u. 
Judenchnstenthum, Leipz 1886 , for a recent survey, with 
fuller Jewish references, see G. Hoennicke, Judenchnstenthum 
in l*en u. tfen Jahrh , Berlin, 1908. In general : A. Harnack, 
Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr., Lond 1904-6 [valuable 
additions in 2nd ed , 1908), also in Luke the Physician , tr , 
Lond 1907, and The Acts of the Apostles, tr., Lond. 1909, and 
elsewhere. ROBERT MACKINTOSH. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. JOHN.— See Man- 

DYLANS. 

CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS.— See 

Nestorians. 

CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.— 1. The Discoverer. 

— 4 In the year 1866, 1 discovered the Christ Science 
or divine laws of Life, Truth, and Love, and named 
my discovery Christian Science. God had been 
graciously preparing me during many years for the 
reception of tnis final revelation of the absolute 
divine Principle of scientific mental healing’ (Science 
and Health, p. 107). So writes Mrs. Mary Baker 
Glover Eddy, the founder of Christian Science, and 
author of its text-book. Born (1821) at Bow, New 
Hampshire, in the United States, Mary Morse 
Baker, afterwards Mrs. Eddy, was the child of de- 
vout, God-fearing parents. The ‘ intervales ’ of her 
father’s farm of 600 acres he along the banks of the 
Merrimac, in the township of Concord, now a city, 
where she resides. At the age of about twelve she 
joined the Congregationalist Church, of which she 
remained a faithfm member for thirty years. Her 
insight into spiritual things was lemarkable from 
an early age. In an autobiographical sketch she 
writes thus : 4 From my very childhood I was im- 
pelled, by a hunger and thirst after divine things, 
— a desire for something higher and better than 
matter, and apart from it, — to seek diligently for 
the knowledge of God, as the one great and ever- 
present relief from human woe ’ (Retrospection and 
Introspection , p. 47). This faith in God sustained 
her through many trials which came to her in after 
years ; but, when her health failed, she found that 
neither her own prayers nor those of other members 
of her Church coula heal her. 

Mrs. Eddy’s education was of an unusual char- 
acter. Her father had been told that her brain 
was too large for her body, and, dreading the close 
application of school, he educated her chiefly 
at home; but she learned with great facility, and 
studied many deep subjects, Natural Philosophy, 
Logic, and Moral Science being her favourite 
studies. She also gained some knowledge of 
Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. In later years she 
was filled with the desire to alleviate the sufferings 
of humanity ; with the hope of restoring her own 
health she studied medicine, the object of all her 
experiments being to discover the healing power. 
She became convinced that the healing power did 
not he m the drug, and for twenty years she was 
trying to trace every effect to a mental cause. 
Eventually, to use her own words, 4 1 gained the 
scientific certainty that all causation was Mind, 
and every effect a mental phenomenon’ (Retro- 
spection and Introspection , p. 38). 

The discovery or revelation came to her in 
an hour of extreme need. She lay apparently at 
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the point of death, having sustained such severe 
internal miuiies from a fall on the icy pavement 
that the doctor gave no hope of her lecovery. 
Her friends were gathered round to see the end, 
when she asked for a Bible, opened it at the ninth 
chapter of St. Matthew, and begged to be left 
alone. As she read of the healing of the man who 
was sick of the palsy, there came to her such an 
overwhelming realization of the ever- presence and 
power of Christ to heal and save, that she felt her- 
self instantaneously cured, rose, dressed herself, 
and joined her astonished friends. She did not at 
first fully understand how she had been healed 
* Even to the homoeopathic physician who attended 
me, and rejoiced in my recovery, I could not then 
explain the modus of my relief. I could only 
assure him that the divine Spirit had wrought the 
miracle — a miracle which later I found to be in 
perfect Scientific accord with divine law * (Retro- 
spection and Introduction, p 38). To discover the 
modus operandi of this divine healing power now 
became the object of Mrs. Eddy’s life. For the 
next three years she devoted herself to prayer 
and meditation, and a close study of the Bible, 
with the result that she felt convinced she had 
discovered the divine Principle and law which lay 
behind the woids and works of Jesus Ohnst ; in 
other words, the Science of Divine Metaphysical 
Healing, or Christian Science. The truth and 
practical efficacy of the system she next demon- 
strated to the world m the healing of innumer- 
able cases of incurable or hopeless disease ; she 
also preached, taught, and gave lectures But it 
was not till the year 1875 that she felt the time 
had come for the publication of the text-book 
Science and Health , with Key to the Scriptuics 
This book contains a complete statement of the 
Science of Mind-healing, its Principle and Practice, 
and is the only authorized text-book on the subject. 

2. The Science. — Christum Science is a clear 
and definite system, based on certain fundamental 
propositions defining the nature of Cod Eveiy 
deduction from beginning to end of the system 
is the logical outcome of these primal y state- 
ments concerning the Divine nature. On p 465 
of the text- book appears the following defini- 
tion of God . ‘God is incorporeal, divine, supieme, 
infinite Mind, Spmt, Soul, Pnnciple, Life, 
Truth, Love.’ The essence of Mrs Eddy’s 
discovery is contained in this definition of God 
She saw that, if God is the only Cause and 
Creator, as the Bible deflates, then He must be 
the Principle of the universe ; that is, the oiigin, 
source, governing power or law And, since it is 
impossible to conceive of a non-mtelligent cause, 
this Cause or Principle must be intelligence or 
Mind. Thus Mind is seen to bo the Pnnciple of 
the universe. Again, if there is but one Cause 
or Principle, it must be all-inclusive or infinite. 
Hence God must be the one infinite Principle, the 
one infinite Mind. Turning again to the deli ration 
of God, we see that He is furthei defined as Spirit, 
Soul, Life, Truth, Love Thus Christian Science, 
while revealing the unchanging nature of Deity 
as Truth, as Principle, governing the universe by 
immutable law, yet shows Him to be no cold 
abstraction, but the universal, intelligent, Life- 
Principle or Soul, whose very nature is Love : 
‘ God, the great I AM ; the all-knowing, all- 
seeing, all-acting, all-wise, all-loving, and eternal 
Principle 9 (Science and Health , p. 587) ‘ The 

starting-point of divine Science is that God, Spirit, 
is All-in-all, and that there is no other might nor 
Mind, — that God is Love, and therefore He is 
divine Principle * (ib. p 275). Christian Science 
repudiates the use of the term person or personal 
as applied to God, if the worn is employed in a 
limited or anthropomorphic sense. The term is 
vol. in.— 37 


permissible if it is used to express the Individ- 
uality of the Infinite, and in this sense only is 
it used in Scion e and Health 

Having thus established the deluution of God, 
Chnstian Science next proceeds to deduce there- 
from the nature of man and the univeise, arguing 
thus — If Cause is admitted to he one infinite 
Mind, then all that exists must be that Cause ancl 
its effects — m other words, infinite Mind and its 
ideas. Hence man and the univeise are dehned as 
ideas, images of God. These ideas must partake of 
the nature of the Mmd which produces them ; they 
must be contained in that Mind, and be wholly 
governed by it ; hence, man and the universe must 
be spiritual, eternal, perfect, expressing the Divine 
nature. That this teaching is m accord with Scup- 
ture is established by such passages as the 
following : ‘ And God said. Let us make man m 
oui image, after our likeness. ... So God cieated 
man in Ins own image. . . . And God saw every- 
thing that ho had made, and, behold, it was very 
good’ (Gn 31 ) , ‘All things weie made by 

lum , and without him was not an 3 thing made 
that was made’ (Jn 1 J ) ; ‘ For in him we live, and 
move, and have our being’ (Ac IT 28 ). The sub- 
stance of these texts is thus metaphysically stated 
on p 468 of Science and Health 

‘There la no life, truth, intelligence, nor substance in matter 
All is infinite Mind and its mtimto manifestation, for Clod ia 
All-in all Spirit is immortal Truth , matter ia mortal enor 
Spirit is the real and eternal , matter ia the unreal and tem- 
poral Spirit la God, and man is His imago and likeness 
Then fore, man is not material , he is spmtual ’ 

This bungs us to the next point, and shows 
how Chnstian Science deals with the problems of 
matter and evil . Many philosophers have taught 
that matter is unsubstantial or unreal, and the 
latest discoveries of natural science seem to he 
tending m the same diieetion ; hut it has been left 
to Mrs Eddy to deduce the umeahty of mallei 
and all evil as a necessary consequence horn the 
piemiss that God is infinite, and God is Spmt 

‘The three great \entiea of Spmt, ommpoten< e, omnipre- 
sence, omniscience, — Spmt possessing- all powei , filling all spat e, 
constituting- all Science, — contradut for evei the belief that 
matter t an be actual ’ (?fr p 10^) 

‘The fundamental propositions of divine metaph\Bica are 
summarised m the four following, to me, stlf-t udent pro- 
positions 

1 God is All-in-all 

2 God is good Good ia Mind 

3 God, Spmt, being all, nothing is matter 

4 Life, God, omnipotent good, deny death, evil, sin, disease 
— Disease, sin, evil, death, deny good, omnipotent God, Life 

Which of the denials in proposition four is true? Both are 
not, taimot be, true Actordmg to the Scripture, I find that 
Gou is true, “ but every (mortal) man a liar ” * (i b p 113) 

The above quotations show the radical position 
which Mrs. Eddy has taken upon the subject of 
matt ci and evil. She saw that, if God is in- 
finite, the only Cause, icality must consist of God, 
good, and that which proceeds from Him. Hence 
nothing else can bo real . The word ‘ real* is used 
m Chnstian Science to mean eternal, indestruct- 
ible, true, the essential nature of things. Hence 
matter and all evil, sm, sickness, and death, being 
eonti ary to the nature of God, are classified as 
‘unreal’; that is, as being subject to destruction, 
and as having only a temporary existence as the 
experience of mortals. They aie defined as enor, 
or illusion, the result of a false sense of existence, 
to be destroyed by Truth, the knowledge of the 
peifection of all true being. Jesus speaks of evil 
in the following turns . 4 lie was a murderer from 
the beginning, and abode not in the truth, because 
there is no truth in him When lie speaketh a 
he, ho speaketh of his own : for he is a liar, and 
the father of it’ (Jn S 44 ). St. Paul describes it as 
rd <f)p6py]fia rrj s crappy, ‘ the mind of the flesh,’ or 
‘the carnal nnnd’ which is ‘enmity against God* 
(Ro 8 6, 7 ). In Christian Science this lying matciial 
sense, or sense of evil, is termed ‘ moital mind.’ 
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‘When apparently near the confines of mortal existence, 
standing already within the shadow of the death-valley, 1 | 
learned these truths in divine Science that all real being is in ] 
God, the divine Mind, and that Lite, Tiuth, and Lo\e are all- 
powerful and ever-present ; that the opposite of Truth— called 
error, sin, sickness, disease, death— is the false testimony of 
false material sense — of mind in matter, that this false sense 
evolves, in belief, a subjective state of mortal mind which this 
same so-called mind names matter , thereby shutting out the 
true sense of Spirit* (Science and Health , p 108) 

* Usage classes both evil and good together as mind , there- 
fore, to be understood, the author calls sick and sinful humanity 
mortal mind— meaning by this term the flesh opposed to 
Spirit, — the human mind and evil in contradistinction to the 
divine Mind, or Truth and Good . Mortal mind is a solecism 
in language, and involves an improper use of the word mind 
As Mind Is immortal, the phrase mortal mind implies some- 
thing untrue and therefore unreal , and as the phrase is used 
in teaching Christian Science, it is meant to designate that 
which has no real existence ' (ib p 114). 

The doctrine that matter is unreal because it 
does not originate in God, who is Spirit, may seem 
startling to this age ; but Mis. Eddy maintains 
that it is m strict accord with the teaching of 
Jesus Christ and His apostles, and that it underlies 
all the miracles in the Bible. During the bnof 
period of His earthly ministry, Jesus broke all the 
laws of matter ; lie constantly threw contempt 
upon all material things ; lie healed the sick m 
direct contiadiction to all recognized laws of 
medical science; He said, ‘The flesh piofiteth 
nothing’ ( J n 6 s8 ). Yet He also said, ‘ I came down 
from heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will 
of Hun that sent me* (6 s8 ) ; and St John says of 
Him, ‘ For this purpose the Son of God was mani- 
fested, that he might destroy the woiks of the 
devil’ (1 Jn 3 8 ). The same teaching unis through 
the EpMles, wheie matter, or the flesh, is con- 
stantly taken as a type of all that is opposed to 
God. Nothing can be stronger than the state- 
ments of St Paul on this subject 1 The flesh 
lusteth against the Spirit, and the Spmt against 
the flesh . and these are contrary the one to the 
other ’ (Gal 5 17 ). * So then they that are m the 

flesh cannot please God* (Iio 8 8 ). ‘Now this I 
say, brethren, that flesh and blood cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God* (1 Co 15 50 ) Thus Christian 
Science maintains that it has Scriptuial authority 
for the teaching that matter does not proceed from 
God, but is the outcome of evil — m other words, 
an illusion of mortal mind. 

Christian Science claims to differ from all other 
leligious systems of the day m that it rests on de- 
monstration, and is thus entitled to be called the 
Science of Christianity. It maintains that the 
command of Jesus to preach the gospel and heal the 
sick is binding on every one of His followers in 
every age ; that the power to heal sickness and sin 
was the proof of true discipleship demanded by the 
Founder of Chiistiamty, and that eveiy Christian 
can and should be judged by the same test to-day. 

‘ And these signs shall follow them that believe : 
In my name shall they cast out devils ; they shall 
speak with new tongues ; they shall take up ser- 
pents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it 
shall not hurt them ; they shall lay hands on the 
sick, and they shall recover’ (Mk 16 17f -), ‘ Yerily, 

verily, I say unto you, He that believeth on me, 
the works that I ao shall he do also ; and greater 
works than these shall he do ; because I go unto 
my Father’ (Jn 14 12 ). 

Christian Science practice consists in the applica- 
tion of the divine Principle and rule of Christian 
Science to all the pioblems of human existence; 
its aim is to accomplish the complete salvation of 
mankind by the overcoming of all evil, all sm, 
disease, and death, thus revealing the tiue and 
original nature of man as the perfect offspimg of 
Goa. Thus the healing of sickness is held to be 
an essential part of the work of salvation, and 
is enjoined on every Christian Scientist as a 
necessary part of his Christian work. At the 


same time, Mrs. Eddy makes it clear that by far 
the most important part of the work is the healing 
of sin. From beginning to end of the text-book 
she urges upon her readeis that sm is no part of 
man’s true natuie, that it is ciror (<i/mprfa), and 
that it can and must be destroyed by Truth. 

The only means employed m Christian Science 
practice for the healing of sickness and sin are 
mental. Prayer m Christian Science is based on 
the spiritual understanding of God as immutable 
Principle, unchanging Love, infinite Good Recog- 
nizing fiom this pure and peifect source only what 
is true and good, its object is to bring to the 
individual such a clear recognition of the ever- 
present, omnipotent God, and of the perfection 
of man made m His likeness, as will enable him 
to so discern the illusion, yea, the nothingness of 
evil, whether sickness or sm, as to use above it 
and to be free. In Christian Science, faith rests 
upon the absolute assurance that God never sends 
sickness or any other evil. Hence the Christian 
Scientist prays with that understanding of Truth 
and Love which Jesus laid down as a necessary 
condition of piayer. ‘Therefore, I say unto you, 
What things soever yo desire, when ye pray, 
believe that ye receive them, and ye shall have 
them’ (Mk ll 24 ) That this is the basis of all 
Christian Science healing will be evident fiom the 
study of the following extracts from Science and 
Health • 

4 The Christian Science God is universal, eternal, divine Love, 
which changeth not and causeth no evil, disease, nor death * 
(p. 140). ‘The Ohnsthke understanding of scientific being and 
divine healing includes a perfect Principle and idea— perfect 
God and perfect man — as the basis of thought and demonstra- 
tion* (p 269) ‘The great fact that God lovingly governs all, 
never punishing aught but Bin, is your standpoint, from which to 
advance and destroy the human fear of sickness * (p. 412) ‘ The 

physical healing of Christian Science results now, as in Jesus’ 
time, from the operation of divine Principle, before which mn 
and disease lose their reality in human consciousness and dis- 
appear as naturally and as necessarily as darkness gives plane 
to light and sin to reformation ’ (Preface, xi) ‘ Man’s enslave- 
ment to the most relentless masters — passion, selfishness, envy, 
hatred, and revenge — is conqucied only by a mighty struggle. 
Every hour of delay makes the struggle more severe. If man 
is not victorious over the passions, they crush out happiness, 
health, and manhood. Here Christian Science is the sovereign 
panacea, giving strength to the weakness of mortal mind, — 
strength from the immortal and omnipotent Mind, — and lifting 
humanity above itself into purer desires, even Into spiritual 
power and goodwill to man * (p 407) 

Christian Science demands the entire surrender 
of the human will to the Divine. Mrs. Eddj 
constantly impresses upon her students that their 
success m healing depends on their fulfilment of 
the condition laid down by Jesus. ‘If any man 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross daily, and follow me’ (Lk Q 23 ). Thus 
Christian Science is the exact opposite of mesmer- 
ism or hypnotism, and it has nothing in common 
with theosophy, spiritualism, occultism, higher 
thought, mental suggestion, or mental science. 

In his warfare with evil, the Christian Scientist 
takes the life of Jesus Clnist as his only example. 
He understands that Jesus was the Saviour 
because He revealed the Christ, the spiritual idea 
of God ; that Jesus proved by His life and works 
that it is the Christ or Truth revealed — the 
spiritual eternal nature of God and in an touching 
human consciousness — which takes away the sin 
of the world. Hence the constant endeavour of 
the Scientist is that he also may be governed by 
that Christ; in other words, that he may have 
‘this mind . . . which was also in Christ Jesus’ 
(Ph 2 C ). Christian Science acknowledges the 
Divinity of Christ and the Incarnation, as the 
following passage shows : 

‘The Christ was the Spint which Jesus implied in his own 
statements • “ I am the way, the truth, and the life ”, “I and 
my Father are one.*' This Christ, or divinity of the man Jesus, 
was his divine nature, the godliness which animated him. 
Divine Truth, Life, and Love gave Jesus authority over sin, 
sickness, and death His mission was to reveal the Science of 
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celestial being, to prove what God is and what lie does for man ’ 
(Science and Health , p. 26) 

Christian Science teaches that the Atonement 
was the life-work of Jesus, wheieby He pioved, 
step by step, man’s unity with God, by conquering 
all matenality and sin. It legal ds the ciucifixion 
on Calvaiy as the last and greatest temptation to 
believe in the power of evil with which He was con- 
fronted ; it teaches that He overcame this tempta- 
tion at His resurrection, thus proving that death 
itself is masteied by the right understanding of 
eternal Life ; and that the Ascension was the crown- 
ing act of redemption, whereby the spnitual nature 
of man was fully revealed, and the atonement, or 
at-one-ment , with the Fathei was demonstrated. 

3 . Organization of the movement. — The 
first Christian Science church was organized by 
Mrs. Eddy and a small band of her students m 
Boston in 1879, and a charter was obtained from 
the State of Massachusetts. Later, this organiza- 
tion was dissolved, and the church was re-orgaiumi 
in 1892 under the name of ‘ The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist ’ The Tenets and By-laws of 
the Cliuich weie flamed by Mrs Eddy, and are 
incorporated in the Church Manual , the first 
edition of which was issued in 1895 The basis 
and objects of the Church are thus desenbed on 
p. 19 of the Manual . 

‘The First Church of Christ, Scientist, 111 Boston, Mass , is 
designed to be built on the Rock, Christ ; even the under- 
standing and demonstration of dome Truth, Life, ;«nd Love, 
healing and saving the world from sm and death , thus to reflect 
in some degree the Church Universal and Triumphant.' 

This Church has no creed or articles of faith 
Each one’s position as a Christian Scientist depends 
not on Ins willingness to accept certain doctnnes 
or beliefs, but on Ins individual understanding of 
the divine Principle of Christian Science, which 
understanding must be proved by piactical demon- 
stration. All who apply for membership, however, 
are required to subscribe to the following Tenets 
which appear on p 15 of the Manual : 

* 1 As adherents of Truth, we take the inspired Word of the 
Bible as our sufficient guide to eternal Life. 

2. We acknowledge and adore one supreme and infinite God. 
We acknowledge His Son, one Christ , the Holy Ghost or divine 
Comforter , and man in God’s imago and likeness 

8 We acknowledge God’s forgiveness of sin in the destruction 
of sin and the spiritual understanding that lasts out evil as 
unreal But the belief in sin is punished so long as the belief 
lasts. 

4 We acknowledge Jesus’ atonement as the evidence of 
divine, efficacious Love, unfolding man’s unity with God 
through Christ Jesus the Way-shower , and we acknowledge that 
man is saved through Christ, thiough Truth, Life, and Ixive as 
demonstrated by the Galilean Propnet in healing the sick and 
overcoming sm and death 

6 We acknowledge that the crucifixion of Jesus and his 
resurrection served to uplift faith to understand eternal Life, 
the allnesa of Soul, Spirit, and the nothingness of matter. 

6. And we solemnly piomiso to watch, and pray for that 
Mind to he In us which was also in Christ Jesus , to do unto 
others as we would have them do unto us , and to be merciful, 
just, and pure.’ 

All other Christian Science churches aie 
branches of Mrs. Eddy’s church in Boston, Mass , 
the original oiganization, which is known as the 
Mother Church Each branch church is a self- 
governing, solf-suppoitmg body, but the members 
of all the branchos subscribe to the Tenets of the 
Mother Chuich. The Sunday sei vices are con- 
ducted by two Readers, goneially a man and a 
woman. Perhaps the most remarkable features 
of the service are the silent prayor and the lesson 
sermon. The latter consists of passages from the 
Bible and Science and Health , winch aie read 
alternately by the Fust and Second Readers, and 
which are so aiianged as to form a consecutive 
discourse on a given subject. These lesson sermons 
are piepared by a Committee in Boston and 
published quarteily, so that the same lesson is 
read on Sunday in every Christian Science church 
throughout the world. There is no personal preach- 
ing ; Truth is the preacher. Besides the Sunday 


services, a Wednesday evening meeting is held in 
every Christian Science chuich. At these meetings 
testimonies of healing and othci pi a< Leal benefits 
received fiom Christian Science are given by those 
present. 

Christian Science biamh churches, and societies 
not yet organized into churches, aio established 
all over the world — in London, where there are 
three churches and a society, and many other 
parts of England ; m Edinburgh, Glasgow, Dublin, 
and Belfast ; also in France, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, Norway, and Sweden ; in Canada, 
the United States, Mexico, and Argentina ; and in 
Australia, China, and the Transvaal 

In connexion with every church there is a free 
reading-room wheie the Christian Science literature 
can be read, and where it is for sale 

In 1881, Mrs. Eddy founded a College m Boston 
for the purpose of teaching Christian Science. 
This institution, under the name of the Massa- 
chusetts Metaphysical College received a chaiter 
from the State, with the right to giant degiees 
During the time that it remained open more than 
4000 students weie taught by Mis Eddy herself 
In 1889 she closed the College, in spite of its gieat 
popularity, that she might devote her time to a 
revision of Science and Health . Ten years later 
she had the woik of the College resumed by a 
Board of Education sitting in Boston and pre- 
sided over by her. This Board is a teaching and 
examining body, and issues certificates to teachers 
of Christian Science. No one is authorized to 
teach this subject unless he has taken a degree 
at the College, or has obtained a ceitificate from 
the Board of Education. 

In 1898 a Board of Lectureship was established 
with a view to correcting some of the public mis- 
conceptions of Christian Science. Tins Board is 
composed of lecturers, both men and women, whose 
duty it is to give public lectures on Christian 
Science when called upon to do so by a Clmstian 
Science dim eh or society. The leetuies are fiee 
to the public, and every church is expected to 
provide at least one lecture a year. 

Liter vrcRK. — Theie is no authorized Christian Science 
literature except that which issues from the Christian Science 
Publishing House m Boston, Mass The stuck nt of Christian 
St lenco must be warned nob to accept any other as genuine 
The chief work on the subject is the text-book, Science and 
Health , with Key to the Scriptures , 1876, by Mary Baker Eddy. 
The study of this book is essential to any grasp of the Principle 
and piactue of Christian Science. Other works by Mrs. Eddy 
are— Miscellaneous Wntinys, Retrospection and Introspection , 
Unity of (Jood, liudimental Divine Science , No and Yes, all 
valuable to the student. The smaller literature includes the 
Chiutmn Science Journal, published monthly, the Christian 
Science Sentinel, published weekly, and Der Devoid der Christian 
Science, a monthly publication in German These contain 
articles by Christian Scientists, testimonies of healing and 
other prat tical benefits received from the application of the 
Sclent e, anti a listlof the Christian Science churches and Chris- 
tian St tenee teachers and practitioners throughout the world 
Then there are the Christian Science Quarterly Bible Lessons, 
which are a valuable aid to the study of the Scriptures m 
conjunction with Science and Health , and various tracts, 
pamphlets, and lectures which help to elucidate the subject to 
the beginner The literature can oe obt lined at any Christian 
Science reading-room, but not as a rule at the ordinary book- 
sellers. C. Lilias Ramsay. 

CHRISTIAN SECTS.— See Slots (Chr ). 

CHRISTIAN YEAR.— See Calendar (Chris- 
tian) 

CHRISTIANITY.— T. Standpoint of the 
DISCUSSION — In recent years in Germany it has 
been insisted, as by Troltseh, that Christianity 
must be studied as one of the religions of the 
world, not iiom tlie standpoint of faith, but from 
that of science, according to the religious-historical 
and not the dogmatic method. Before we can go 
any further in our discussion, we must determine 
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whether, and how fai , this demand is legitimate. 
What is this religious-historical method which is 
to replace the dogmatic, and can we by the use of 
it substitute the standpoint of science for that of 
faith? 

i- The religious-historical method.— This has 
three principles, which may txs buefly described as 

(1) criticism, (2) correlation, and (3) comparison 

(1) The literary sources, with the historical 
records they contain of the origins of Christianity, 
are to be dealt with by the same methods of 
literary and historical criticism as are applied to 
any other ancient literature. This principle in many 
cases of its application involves the assumption that 
the writers of the past had so little sense of the 
conditions of inquiry and judgment necessary for 
the discovery and presentation of historical truth, 
and so slight ability for distinguishing fact from 
fiction, that their accounts are to be approached 
with suspicion rather than with confidence. 

(2) The scientific categories of causality and 
evolution are to be applied to the religious life 
generally and to the Christian faith particularly, so 
as to correlate each fact of belief, morals, worship, 
or polity, with its immediate historical antecedents, 
ana to correlate the total reality of the Clnistian 
religion at each stage to the previous stages of a 
progressive evolution The application of this 
principle to Christianity involves, for some scholars, 
no less than this, that, on the one hand, Jesus 
Himself must be accounted for by Ills Jewish 
heredity and environment, with the least possible 
recognition of any originality in His personality, 
and, on the othei hand, that the development of 
the Christian Church must be marked by a progress 
beyond the truth and grace of its Founder Himself 
Sometimes, however, two modifications in the 
application of the principle are recognized. It is 
admitted that in numan historv, as contrasted 
with the physical world, there is the not altogether 
calculable factor of personality, so that the results 
of the action and reaction of personalities cannot 
be determined with the same ceitainty as the 
resultant of several physical forces. It is further 
admitted that in religious history especially, there 
remains, as the residual fact which baffles defini- 
tion and explanation, the real contact of the 
human soul with God. This fact denied, religion 
becomes an illusion, a self- projection and self- 
elevation of man into the void. 

(3) Admitting that religion is an exorcise of 
human personality, which is unique m that it 
necessarily involves this relation to the Divine, 
which ever evades the grasp of science, yet science 
must observe, compare , classify, and generalize 
about all religious phenomena. Science cannot 
admit the claim of any religion to be so much 
superior to all the others as to entitle it to any 
exceptional treatment. The Christian theologian 
or philosopher must abate his pretensions that 
Christianity is the absolute religion, and must be 
quite satisfied if science give his faith leave to 
regard it as only the best actual, and not also the 
best possible or even conceivable. For every fact, 
or alleged fact, of the Christian history parallels 
are, if possible, to be found in other religions, so 
that this claim to uniqueness and originality may 
be disproved. The endeavour is to be made even 
to show how this or that precious possession of the 
Christian faith has been borrowed from another 
religion. 

2. Objections to the method. — To this demand 
the Christian scholar may offer a fourfold objection • 

(1) The method as thus applied has not proved 
as objective as it claims to be. Many of the results 
reached by it cannot pretend to claim the universal 
validity that the conclusions of physical science 
claim. In divisions IV. and Y. of this article the 


contradictions which emerge m the application of 
this method will be fully discussed. 

(2) The method betrays a bias that is by no 
means scientific ; it makes assumptions which it 
lias not proved. It is an assumption that no 
ancient scriptures, no religious literature, can 
distinguish accurately fact from fiction, or display 
a scrupulous desire for truth. It is an assumption 
that the free action of human personality, as the 
channel of the activity of Goa m and for man, 
must be ‘cribb’d, cabnrd, and confin’d ’ within the 
arbitrarily fixed limits of causality and evolution. 
It is an assumption that there can be no such great 
differences between one religion and all others as 
to entitle it to a place by itself, or to justify the 
expectation that it may display features which are 
found in no other. The bias, of which one is 
entitled to complain, is that the kind of conclusion 
which alone is to be accepted as objective is fore- 
shadowed in the statement of the rrethod, before 
the data to which it is to be applied have been 
adequately considered. 

(3) The method rules out of court as inadmissible 
the evidence which Christian faith insists must be 
heard if Christianity is to get a fair trial. The 
impression that the Christian Scriptures make on 
the reason and the conscience of the man who 
comes to them without any world-view which 
involves either an affirmation or a denial of the 
supernatural, is that here he is m contact with 
spiritual and moral reality, and with a reality of 
such a quality that it imposes sincerity and honesty 
as a primary duty on all who bear witness to it. 
The personality of Jesus Christ, as He is presented 
m the Gospels, and as the impression He made is 
interpreted in the Epistles, is so absolutely unique, 
that human personality in Him is even less calcul- 
able than in other men, and His contact with the 
Divine is so close that His moral and spiritual 
possibility cannot be determined by any previous 
stage of man’s evolution. The salvation which the 
soul that trusts Him expeiiences lias a finality and 
sufficiency which make it quite impossible for 
those so saved to reckon Him as only one of the 
world’s masters in the things of God, and make it 
not only credible, but almost necessary, that His 
life, teaching, and woik should have a content 
such as no other religious history can show. For 
faith Christ reigns alone. 

(4) But if it be objected that faith must submit 
to the judgment of science as regards its object, it 
must be insisted that spiritual things are spn ltually 
discerned, and that it is faith alone which ‘is the 
assurance of things hoped for, the proving of things 
not seen.’ Tn religion it is only the human ex- 
perience of the Divine reality that can decide the 
issue. This is the merit of Ititschl’s theory of value 
judgments, that it does lecognize this peculiarity 
of religious knowledge To understand Christianity 
a man must be a Christian, because he alone 
knows Christ. A man must be religious to ap- 
preciate the content of any creed. The standpoint 
of faith is not that of ignorance, or credulity, to 
which science can claim to be superior ; it is a 
condition of apprehending religion as reality, and 
not as illusion. The standpoint of faith does not 
exclude the standpoint of science ; although faith 
can see further than science can, it seeks also to 
see as science sees. A faith like the Christian, for 
which sincerity and veracity are cardinal obliga- 
tions, is bound to avoid all self-deception, and to 
exhibit all candour in dealing with its object. 
Criticism , correlation, comparison will he fully 
and freely used from the standpoint of faith even 
as from the standpoint of science; only faith 
recognizes what science often ignores, that no 
categories of science can determine the contents of 
the communion of the Divine and the human, and 
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that the measuiements of nature and history are 
not adequate to the length and bieadth, depth and 
height, of the love of God in Christ Jesus the 
Loid. 

II. Definition of Christianity.— W e may 
define Christianity as the ethical, historical, 
univeisal, monotheistic, redemptive religion, m 
which the relation of God and man is mediated by 
the person and work of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This definition must be explained in detail. 

x. Christianity ethical, not natural, religion. — 
Religions may first of all be distinguished accord- 
ing to the goods, or good, which they oiler to man. 
Where prayers and offerings aie made to the spmts 
or gods to obtain such earthly boons as food, 
health, safety, etc., the religion may be descubed 
as natural. Where, instead of these or along with 
these, the gods or spirits are conceived as capable 
of bestowing the moral and religious blessings of 
forgiveness of sin, strength in temptation, their 
own fellowship with their worshippers, etc., the 
religion may be spoken of as ethical . As Christi- 
anity is, above all, concerned about the inner life 
of man in God, it belongs to the latter class 

2. Christianity historical, not spontaneous. — 
Again, religions may be distinguished as sponta- 
neous 01 historical ; as growing up along with 
the evolution of the tribe or the nation, without 
the predominant action of any individual teacher 
or lawgiver, or as having a definite beginning in 
the life, teaching, or work of a religious genius, 
who, even if only desirous of conserving tlie old, 
yet so impi esses his personality on what he 
transmits as to give it new chai acter and inliuence. 
Confucius m China, Gautama the Buddha m India, 
Zoroaster in Peisia, Muhammad in Arabia, may be 
mentioned as such founders of historical leligions. 
As will afterwards be shown, in no religion are the 
erson and the work of the founder of such signi- 
cance and value as in the Christian. 

3 Christianity universal, not national. — Among 
the historical religions we may make a further 
distinction into national and univeisal. The 
beliefs and customs of a religion may be so bound 
up with lacial characteristics and national peculi- 
arities as to impose, by its very nature, a limitation 
in the practicable expansion of the religion. Con- 
fucianism is so adapted to China that it has not 
spread, except to Japan, beyond the holders ot 
that Empire, unless wnen Chinese emigrants have 
carried it with them. Buddhism and Islam both 
claim to be universal in character, and so have 
shown themselves missionary in effort as uvals to 
Christianity. But, on closer examination, neither 
proves itself as suitable for a world-religion as 
Christianity does. Buddhism in its original foim, 
so far as scholarship can fix it, appeals as a 
monastic system, reflecting m its puipose ami 
method alike the pessimism of the Indian tempera- 
ment, and is thus seen to be unfitted for the r6lo 
of inspiring and directing any progressive society 
Islam, too, is both in creed and code so bound up 
with the peculiarities of Arab thought and life, 
that, unless it should undergo a thorough trans- 
formation, it could not be expected to win accept- 
ance in any highly cultured and civilized society. 
Christianity alone has shown that, on tlie one 
hand, it meets the needs of the soul of man as no 
other religion does, and that, on the other hand, it 
can adapt itself in so doing to varying conditions 
as no otliei can. It appeals now as the only 
religion that can pioperly claim universality. 

4. Christianity monotheistic.— One leason for 
this umveisality of Christianity is its monotheistic 
character. This it shares with Judaism and Islam ; 
but in orthodox Judaism this is still too closely 
bound up with the peculiarities of national custom, 
and 111 Islam too much marked by a defective 


moral conception of the Divine character, to possess 
leal universality. The revelation of God in Christ 
possesses cliaracteiistics which give to Christian 
monotheism a wider appeal to the reason, con- 
science, and aflections of men. This monotheism 
is an inheritance of Christianity from Judaism, 
the cradle of its infancy. This faith was reached 
after a piogressive religious development which its 
agents icgarded as a Divine discipline of the 
Hebrew nation. The OT, in which the record of 
this levelation is wiitten, the Christian Church 
includes in its Sacied Scriptures. In the religious 
consciousness of Christ the OT conception of God 
was assumed, but was earned to a further stage of 
its development. Conscious of Himself as Son, 
lie revealed God as Father. The impression which 
His personality made on the religious community 
He founded, and the expenerice given to it of a 
fullness and freshness of Divine life through faith 
m Him as Saviour and Lord, led to the Christian 
conception of the one God as Father, Son, and Spirit. 
Although m popular belief and speech the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity , or preferably Tri-unity , has 
often come perilously near tritheism, yet Christi- 
anity is essentially monotheistic, maintaining the 
unity of God as a cardinal doctrine. In the art. 
Monotheism the impossibility of any other con- 
ception of God answering the demands of reason or 
conscience, and meeting the needs of the soul, will 
be shown. Tins aigument must here be taken for 
granted, to avoid unnecessary lepetition. 

5. Christianity redemptive. — Man is even in his 
earthly life conscious of the reality of physical evil 
in manifold forms, from which he desires protection 
and deliverance. As his moral development ad- 
vances, he becomes aware of moral evil or sm in 
himself, and feels his need of being saved from it. 
Although this sense of his danger cannot be 
regarded as the sole motive of religion, yet there 
can be no doubt that no 1 elision can satisfy the 
whole man unless it offers him redemption from 
evil — physical or moral, whichever he may feel 
most keenly. This necessity Buddhism clearly 
recognizes ; it was his discovery of the secret of 
salvation that made Gautama the Buddha, or 
Enlightener. But it is to be observed that Buddh- 
ism lays all the stress on physical evil ; that it 
regai ds physical evil as inseparable from existence ; 
that the salvation it otters is, if not entile annihila- 
tion, yet complete cessation of the consciousness of 
existence ; and that this salvation is effected by 
man for himself without any assistance from the 
gods, whose existence the original Buddhism 
piaetically ignores. Christianity, on the contrary, 
emphasizes moial evil as the root of man’s un- 
happiness, insists on loving fellowship with God 
as life’s highest good, promises an immortality of 
glory and blessedness with God, offers the forgive- 
ness of sin and the renewal of the soul of man by 
the grace of God received by human faith, and 
leveals and realizes that Divine grace in the 
saciificial death of Christ and His continued living 
presence in His Spirit. It may confidently be 
added that, as it diagnoses man’s disease more 
accurately, so it piovides the remedy more ade- 
quately 

6. Christianity centres in Christ’s mediation. — 
In Christianity, on the one hand, God is conceived 
as moral perfection, and, on the other hand, man 
is regai ded not only as moially weak hut as 
moiaRy blamewoithy The fellowship between 
God and man is admitted to be intei mpted by sin, 
and man must be redeemed to be lestored to tins 
fellowship. I11 this ledemption, Christ alone is the 
Mediator. On the one hand, He as Son knows 
God as Fathci, and reveals Him to men as the 
Fathei who forgives their sins, that is, welcomes 
them back to fellowship with Himself even though 
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they have sinned. On the other hand, Christ by 
the truth and giace of His teaching, example, and 
life draws men to Himself, awakens their con- 
fidence, arouses their penitence, and so assures 
them of the pardon winch m revealing God as 
Father He offers. This revelation and redemption 
begins in the earthly life, but is consummated in 
His cross as the ransom, the covenant- sacrifice. 
In a later section (VIII. x. ( d )) the doctrine of the 
Atonement will be discussed ; meanwhile in this 
preliminary definition it must be pointed out that 
for historical Christianity the sacrifice of Christ, 
however interpreted, is an essential factor in the 
mediation between God and man. As essential is 
His continued presence in His Church by His 
Spirit, as thereby the objective revelation and 
redemption is subjectively applied in each in- 
dividual experience. Thus the Founder of the 
Christian community holds m this leligion an 
altogether unique position. He is not only teacher 
and example, but in His death He oilers the 
sacrifice by which men aie saved, and in His life 
by the Spirit He is Himself ever saving them who 
come to God by Him. 

III. Divergent tendencies in Chris- 
tianity. — While we have endeavoured to offer 
in the previous section as objective a piesentation 
of the essence of the Christian religion as possible, 
this must be supplemented by a brief indication of 
the divergent tendencies in the religion, in winch 
the accent is thrown on one feature or another. 

x. Speculative tendency. — One of the earliest 
tendencies (for we find it in the Greek Apologists 
and Fathers), and also one of the latest (for modem 
philosophers of the idealist school show it), may 
be described as the speculative. The univeiso is 
regarded as a problem for thought, of which the 
Incarnation of God m Christ is the solution The 
earliest thinkers legal ded it as a unique solution, 
because in Christ alone had God become man ; the 
later thinkers tend to regard Chust as only the 
first to reach the full consciousness of the umveisal 
principle of man’s essential affinity to God. This, 
however, is not the emphasis in the NT, or in the 
general Christian experience. 

2. Sacramentarian tendency.— In the Greek 
Fathers, especially, there was a tendency to 
conceive salvation physically as a deification of 
man, a deliverance of man from corruption to 
immortality ; and correspondingly the Incarnation 
was stated in physical terms, as the union of the 
human and the Divine nature m one Person ; but 
the contrast of the two natures was so emphasized 
that the unity of the Person could not he concretely 
conceived ; the moral character and the religious 
consciousness were hidden in the physical mystery 
The salvation thus physically conceived was im- 
parted to the individual by the physical means of 
the sacraments. While a more spintual view of 
Baptism and the Eucharist runs on alongside of 
this physical view, we must recognize the pro- 
minence in Christian history of this sacramentarian 
tendency. The soul’s cleansing and nourishment 
come through physical channels. The relation 
between these physical means and Christ Himself 
is variously conceived, but what is common to all 
forms of the sacramentarian tendency is this stiess 
on the material channels of the Divine gifts in 
Christ. 

3. Practical tendency. — At the opposite pole 
is what may be called tlie practical tendency. It 
is the example of Jesus which is regarded as alone 
supremely valuable This is the position of the 
advocates, in the 18th cent., of the religion of 
Jesus, The Christian religion, as making Christ 
the object of faith, is to bo regarded from this 
standpoint as a perversion of the religion of Jesus, 
in which He was Himself the subject of faith, a 


faith which we may share with Him by following 
His example. This tendency is not without its 
repi osentatives to-day, some of whom are not at 
all interested in Chiist’s 1 elation to God, but only 
in His social sympathy and service. It may be 
admitted that Christ can he the object of Christian 
faith only as He is Himself the subject of the faith 
in which is typically revealed the 1 elation of man 
to God, which by His giace is afterwards pro- 
gressively lealized in man. But in Christian 
expei lence Christ has been not only the pattern, 
but also the power of the new life in God. Hence 
the tendency represents an incomplete Chris- 
tianity. 

4 . Mystical tendency. — In all religions aie found 
men who seek fellowship with God as life’s highest 
good, and a fellowship so close that the soul feels 
itself one with God, with no sepaiation at all. 
Examples of this mystical tendency are Taoism 
in China, Sufhsm in Muhammadan ism, Neo- 
Platonism in the Gia*co-Roman religion, and the 
highest type of piety in Hinduism In Chustianity 
this tendency appears in the pseudo- Dionysian 
writings ( 6 th cent.), m Scotus Engena (died after 
877), and, in the form of an absorbing contem- 

{ Nation of Christ as the Ihidegroom of the soul, in 
ieinardof Clairvaux (1091-1153) and the mediaeval 
Mystics. The danger m mysticism is its attention 
to the soul’s inner states of communion with God, 
and its neglect of the historical facts, through 
which, m Christ, God is res ealed and man 1 edeemed. 
Fellowship with God is the end of Chustian faith ; 
but in this fellowship Christ as the Mediator is 
not, and cannot be, set aside without serious risk 
to the leligious ceitainty and moral quality of the 
Christian life. See, fuither, Mysticism (Chris- 
tian). 

5 . Evangelical tendency.— The evangelical ten- 
dency, characteristic of St. Paul, piominent m 
Augustine (354-430), and dominant in Luther ( 1483- 
1546), lays the emphasis on man’s sin and God’s 
forgiveness. If the NT is to he legarded as 
authoritative, this tendency gets closei to the coie 
of the Christian religion than any of the others. 
It becomes one-sided only it it fails to lecogmze 
that each of these othoi tendencies stands for 
something of value to the soul of man, and if it 
does not endeavour to embrace, within the wide 
circumference of the circle it diaws from its centre 
in the Cross, the satisfactions of the mind, heart, 
and life of man for which these tendencies betray 
the demand, and for which there is an abundant 
supply in the manifold wisdom of God as displayed 
in the revelation and redemption in Christ. 

IV. Origin of Christianity.— While, as has 
already been mentioned, Christianity fully accepts 
the ethical monotheism of the Hebrew piophets, 
and stands in a historical continuity with Juaaism, 
we need not trace its origin here farther back than 
to the Person and Work of Christ as its founder. 
The NT is the only literary source foi the history 
of the beginnings of the religion that needs to be 
taken into account. These writings have been 
subjected to a searching criticism ; and, before 
stating as concisely as posssible what is the 
historical leality they disclose, it seems necessary 
to refer briefly to some of the theories of the origin 
of Christianity which are current to-day. 

1 . Current theories of the origin. — The views of 
Baur, Stianss, and Renan, impoitant as they 
were m then own day, may be passed over ; and 
it must suffice to mention only the Libeial 
Protestant view as represented by Hainack ; the 
Modernist Roman Catholic, of winch Loisy is 
pioneer; and the Radicalism of Kalthoff and 
rfleiderer. 

( 1 ) In his book, Das Wesen des Christentums 
(Eng. tr. under the title, What is Christianity f) t 
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Harnack undertakes to answer the question in a 
strictly historical way. 

(a) We are at this stage of the discussion concerned only with 
the first part of the work dealing with the Gospel The contents 
of the teaching of Jesus can be included in any one of three 
circles of ideas : * the kingdom of God and its coming, ’ ‘ God the 
Father and the infinite value of the human soul/ * the higher 
righteousness and the commandment of love/ Without 
excluding the eschatological reference of the Kingdom of God, 
Harnack seeks to do full justice to the moral and religious 
content of the Gospel. He thus discusses the relation of the 
gospel to the world, poverty, law, labour, the Person of Christ, 
ana doctrine. 

( b ) His view of the Person of Christ is of special importance 

Jesus 4 desired no other faith in His person and no other attach- 
ment to Himself than what is contained in the keeping of His 
commandments/ and He ‘described the Lord of heaven and 
earth as His God and Father ; as the Greater, as the only Good ’ 
In all things He is dependent on and submissive to God , and 
‘over against His God even includes Himself among other men * 
(p. 80 [Eng tr 126]). On the other hand, ‘Jesus is convinced 
that He so knows God as none before Him, and He knows that 
He has the calling to impart to all others by word and deed 
this knowledge of God, and therewith the filial relation to God ’ 
But ‘ how He came to this consciousness of the uniqueness of 
His filial relation, and how He reached the consciousness of His 
power and of the obligation and task which lie in this power, 
that is His secret, and no psychology will discover it’ (p 81 
[128]). Jesus also claimed to bo the Messiah by His use of the 
title ‘ Son of Mail ’ , this was ‘ the necessary condition of Ilis 
being able to win absolute recognition for Himself — conscious 
of this inner call— withm the history of Jewish religion’ 
(p 89 1141]) For Harnack the Jewish Messiahuhip is, as it 
were, the temporal husk , the moral ami religious sonship 
towards God, of which Jesus is uniquely conscious for Himself, 
and which He is also uniquely conscious of being able to impart 
to others, is the permanent kernel. The relation of Jesus to 
the gospel is thus defined * 1 Not the Son, but the Father only, 
belongs to the gospel, as Jesus declares it/ and vet ‘ He is the 
Way to the Father, and He is, as appointed by the Father, also 
the Judge ’ ‘ He was the personal realization and power of the 

Gospel, and will bo always experienced as such’ (p 91 f [144 f,]) 
In maintaining the credibility of the Synoptic Gospels as 
historical sources, Harnack defines his position as regards the 
miracles of Jesus On the one hand, he affirms a current 
tendency to ascribe miracles to prominent persons even in 
their lifetime , and, on the other hand, he admits some of the 
mira< les of healing as instances of the incalculable influence of 
•soul on soul and of soul on body/ 

(c) The three characteristics of the Apostolic Age were ‘ the 
recognition of Jesus as the Living Lord/ a real individual 
experience of living union with God, and a holy life in purity 
and brotherlmess, with the hope of Christ's speedy advent 
Christ was confessed Lord for three reasons His authoritative 
teaching, His sacrificial death, and His resurrection and 
ascension to ‘the light hand of God’ In justification of the 
view of Christ’s death as sacrificial, Harnack offers several 
reflexions w hi< h need not now concern us , but what is important 
is his statement that there is no reason to doubt that Jesus 
Himself ‘described His death as a service, which Ho was 
offering to the many, and that by a solemn action He established 
for it a continued remembrance ' (p 101 [160 J) Harnack sharply 
distinguishes between the ‘ Easter-faith ’ and the * Easter- 
message ’ Doubtful of the trustworthiness of the records of 
ChrisFs appearances to His disciples, he is certain that 1 from 
this grave the unshakable faith in the conquest of death and in 
eternal life has taken its origin ’ (p 102 [162]). 

(tf) Harnack goes as far as his denial of the miraculous and 
his aversion to the motaphysical will allow him, in recognizing 
the moral and religious uniqueness of Jesus, and the \ alue of 
His mediation between God and man in making God known to 
men, and drawing men to God. Other representatives of 
Liberal Protestantism do not go so far , they are doubtful 
whether from the strictly historical standpoint as much can be 
affirmed as Harnack affiims. The representation is significant, 
however, as an instance of how much a historian, exercising his 
critical conscience, feels entitled to preserve of the common 
Christian tradition For those who do not share what may be 
regarded as an intellectual bias — his denial of the miraculous 
and his aversion to the metaphysical — his account will not seem 
adequate. It must he added, however, that Harnack gives the 
impression that his own personal faith would carry him further 
than this rigidly historical standpoint allows 

(2) Loisy in his UEvangile et I'Eghse (Eng tr., 
The Gos})el and the Church) writes m direct 
antagonism to Ilainack, whose lepresentation of 
the Original Gospel and the Apostolic Faith he 
legards as an attack on Homan Catholicism. He 
seeks to show that the origins of Christianity were 
not as Harnack lopiesents them, but merely a 
germ out of which Homan Catholicism has 
necessarily, and theiefore legitimately, developed 

(a) Loisy starts with tho assumption that ‘the Gospels are 
not strictly historhial documents^ (Eng tr p. 23), and in 
criticism goes consideiably beyond Ilarnack’s ‘comparatively 
temperate ’ opinion. Harnack had recognized an ethical as well 
as an eschatological content in Jesus’ conception of the 


Kingdom of God Loisy entirely rejects tho former, and 
recognizes only tho latter ‘The menage of Jesus is contained 
in the announcement of the appro uhm^ kingdom, and the 
exhortation to penitence as a m* ans of sharing therein. All 
else, though it is the common prco< < upation of humanity, is as 
though non existent ’ Harnack laid special stress on Jesus’ 
unique consciousness of God as lather, and His effective 
communication of His faith to otheis, Loisy thus curtly dis- 
misses this feature : ‘The conception of God the Fathoi is only 
one element, traditional m its ongin, like all the rest, and has 
its history, like all the rest, in tho geneial development of 
Christianity ' (p 86 f ) 

( b ) In regard to the Person of Christ the opposition is no less 
marked *The historian/ says Loisy, ‘ must come therefore to 
the conclusion that He believed Himself the Son of God, bccaubo 
lie believed Himself to be the Messiah The idea of the Divine 
Sonship was linked to that of the Kingdom , it had no definite 
signification, as far as Jesus was concerned, except m regard to 
tho Kingdom about to be established’ (p 106 f ) 

(c) There is nothing m the gospel which Jesus preached that 
can be regarded as the essence of Christianity ‘The truly 
evangelical part of Christianity to-day is not that which has 
never changed, for, in a sense, all has changed and has never 
ceased to change, but that which in spite of all external 
changes proceeds from the impulse given by Christ, and is 
inspired Dy His Spirit, serves the same ideal and the same 
hope’ (p 115 f ) it has to be admitted that the ideal as Jesus 
conceived it has not been realized, the hope as He cherished it 
has not been fulfilled , hut that does not matter * If His hope 
has only been actually realized before tho eyes of faith, the 
philosophical historian will not hesitate to find even that an 
astonishingly true fulfilment, when he notes the results the 
hope has achieved and its inexhaustible fruitfulness’ (p 125) 

In other words, truth in the strict sense of tho word cannot be 
claimed for the gospel of Jesus, but only worth for the inspiring 
and sustaining of the religious life 

(d) As regards the Apostolic belief in Christ’s sacrificial death 

as one of the reasons for confessing His lordship, resting, 
accoiding to Harnack, on Jesus’ own teaching, Loisy holds that 
1 Co 15 3 4 * by no means makes it certain that the idea of the 
Atonement by death existed from the beginning with the 
distinctness that the teaching of Paul conferred on it, or that it 
contributed to lay the foundations of Christology to the same 
extent as the idea of the Resurrection' (p 127) As regards 
this idea, it belongs to faith and not to fact ‘directly and 
formally established.’ To the historian ‘the fact of some 
appearances will seem incontestable, but be will be unable to 
decide their nature and extent with precision’ (p 132) 
Harnack is charged with exaggeration in making 4 the certainty 
of eternal life’ depend solely on ‘faith in the resurrection of 
Christ/ since other sources of the belief must he taken into 
account (p 135^ ‘ Nor can it he truly said that to-day faith in 

the eternally living Christ 19 the sole support of belief 111 
immortality’ (p 136) The endeavour to discern in the 
Gospels an original essence of Christianity m the revelation of 
Goers Fatherhood is scornfully derided, and for it is substituted 
the indication of an original impulse to subsequent develop 
merit in Christ’s hope of the Kingdom 

( 1 e ) For the present purpose it is not necessary to follow 
Loisy ’s argument fuithcr, for its purpose is to justify the 
development of this germ in human history in the Church — by 
which Loisy means the Roman Catholic Church, with its 
Christian dogma and Catholic worship The assumption is 
that ‘ whatever is, is right/ and that Christ lanity could not 
havo evolved otherwise than it has done The utility of any 
creed or code or rite for the religious life is its justification 
Ilia aim he has stated in his last sentem e , it has been to show 
I ‘how Christianity has lived m the Church and by the Chimb, 
and how futile is the desire to save it by a search after its 
quintessence’ (p 277) The original content of the gospel, as 
Harnack presents it, is discredited by criticism, so that it is not 
available for use, as Harnack uses it, as a standard of judgment 
for the subsequent developments. 

In his A utour d*un pet it livre , Loisy tried to reconcile these 
views of the Person and Work of Christ with the dot trine of 
Roman Catholicism, but the Church did not accept his apology 
as satisfactory The Programme of Modernism— the reply of 
the I talian Modernists to the Papal Encyclical of condemnation 
— anti Father Tyrrell's Christianity at the Cross Roads both show 
that Modernism is following closely in the footsteps of Loisv in 
its criticism of the Gospels, anti that the Chnsb it leaves us n 
the visionary possessed by tho Apocaljptic idea of the Kingdom 
of God. As this idea is held to have a much closer kinship 
with the Roman Catholic than with the Protestant t\pe of 
piety, the criticism of the Gospel is used in commendation of 
the Church. 

(3) Up till 1903, Kalthott Illicit have been 
reckoned as representing the Libel <il Protestant 
tendency, but suddenly lie passed over to an 
extreme ladicalism in icgard to the lifo of Christ. 
Titiua suggests that it was the publication of 
Harnack’s Das J Vesen da Chustentums winch led 
him to see the gulf of sepai ation between himself 
and that school Of lus fundamental ideas on 
this new theological departure, Titius gives the 
following summary (Der Bremer Uadikalismus , 
p 100 f.). 
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‘ The person of Christ wo cannot to day any more firmly 
grasp Among the thousands of the crucified in the time of the 
Gospels, there certainly must have been some Jesus who in the 
spirit of prophetic piety closed his poor martyr-life But this 
X has no meaning Decisive, on the contrary, is the conscious- 
ness of the community, which has objectified, personified itself 
in the Gospels For the community is the body of Christ— 
accordingly the actual historical Christ, Christ the patron of 
the community, the Idea of the growing Church The Divine 
State of the world-Cburch ana Christ belong together as 
appearance and idea. This Church, however, is according to 
its essence a new social order, Christianitv a new social move- 
ment on a very big scale ( grossten Stiles ), to which the impulse 
was given by an elementary exrrcise of power by a class of 
men, oppressed but striving up w aid The factors of its foima 
tion ana origin can be shown in the common life of the age ’ 
In Kalthoff's own words, ‘ the picture of Christ is in all its 
main features ready before a single line of tho Gospels was 
written Philosophy produced the framework of a universal 
world-view, metaphysical dualism, into which the picture of 
Christ was inserted The economic conditions of Rome brought 
together the explosive material which was discharged in 
Christianity, and in the religious brotherhoods were given the 
organizing forces, which combine all the tendencies of the time, 
in the actual structures of the Christian communities’ (quoted 
by Titius, p 101) It is not necessary to follow tbe construction 
any further This is the reduetxo aa absurd am of the critn ism 
of the Gospels, which assumes that the modern scholar may 
deal with these ancient documents according to his own good 
will and pleasure 

(4) Not less radical in its cnticism, although not 
so extravagant in its leeonstruction, is Piloiueier’s 
The Early Christian Com option of Christ . 

(a) Pfleiderer states his position with all the distinctness 
which could be desired, in the opening sentences of his Intro 
duction : ‘ It is to the great and abiding credit of the scientific 
theology of the nineteenth century that it has learned to 
distinguish between the Christ of Faith and the man Jesus of 
history, two entities which have been identified by ecclesiastical 
dogma. By means of careful and toilsome critical investigation, 
it has been shown how the dogma of the God-man gradually 
took form, precipitated, as it were, from tbe intermingling of 
religious ideas of various origin with the reminiscences of the 
early Church concerning the life of her Master ’ (p 7) 

( b ) These reminiscences cannot, however, with any certainty 
be recovered, for ‘Jewish prophecy, Rabbinic teaching, Oriental 
gnosis, and Greek philosophy had already mingled their colours 
upon the palette from which the portrait of Christ in the New 
Testament Scriptures was painted And so all that can be 
determined with certainty from these writings is only that 
conception of Christ which was the object of the faith of the 
early Christian communities and their teachers’ (p J)) It is 
not necessary to determine what reminiscences of fact are 
blended with these imaginations of faith in this conception , 
for ‘ it is evident that the Christian religion and the Christian 
Church are based upon that early belief m Christ to which the 
New Testament and contemporary Christian literature bear 
witness This alone is the established fact, which is m no way 
affected, however the answer to the question concerning the 
origin of this belief may fall ’ (p lOf ) 

(c) Christianity thus begins not in historical reality, hut in 
mythology , but this for Pfleiderer appears no disadvantage 

‘ Surely in) ths, and the corresponding rites and ceremonies in 
which the m)thical idea finds dramatic, free, living, and 
continuous presentation, are by far the most original and 
forcible form of expression of the peculiar genius of every 
religion, and are therefore of the greatest significance for the 
investigator of the history of religion , they are, m fact, his 
ultimate source of information ’ (p 13 f ) 

(d) As one of the world’s mythologies, Ohristiamt) must not 
be left in isolation, hut must be considered ‘ in relationship with, 
and In dependence upon, the myths and legends of universal 
religious history ’ (u 14) The rest of tho book is an illustration 
of tniB thesis, the Christian conception of Christ being traced 
to manifold sources in the myths and legends of other religions 

2. Estimate of the validity of current theories. 
— Having, stated these theories, we may now esti- 
mate their validity ; and it will be best to work 
backwards from the extreme to tbe moderate 
criticism of the Gospels 

(1) If it be true, as Pficideier maintains, that 
historical reality is not necessaiy as the basis of 
faith, we need not put ourselves to tins trouble. 
We must therefore face the question, Can faith be 
indifteient whether its object is fact or fiction’ 
and find the answer to it before we know whether 
the quest is worth pursuing. 

(a) It is not necessary to show that Chiistian 
theology, as expressing the common faith of the 
Christian Church, has always taken for granted 
that it was dealing with a real levelation of God, 
and a real redemption of man m the real Person 
and woik of Jesus Christ. But the challenge now 
cast down must he taken up Sm, sorrow, suffer- 


ing, death are real facts and not fictions. Must 
not the Divine deliverance, consolation, and assist- 
ance which man feels that he needs, and which he 
believes that he lias found in Jesus Christ, be a 
real fact and not fiction 9 Myths and legends 
cannot really save fiom these real evils of the life 
of man Herrmann’s pamphlet, Warum bednrf 
unser Glanbe geschicht ticker Thatsachen ? (‘Why 
does our faith need historical facts ? ’) works out 
tins argument with great force Only a scholar in 
his study, remote fiom the needs of man, would 
suggest that a picture of a brimming cup could 
slake a man’s thirst. A mythical conception of 
Christ is not as good as the historical reality 
Why have the legends and myths from which 
Pfleiderer seeks to compound the Christian con- 
ception of Christ fallen into a limbo of forgetful- 
ness from which the modem scholar must rescue 
them, while Christ remains to-day the help and 
the hope of millions of men ? Is it not because He 
had, and has, a leahty winch these never pos- 
sessed ? 

(6) The comparison which Pfleiderer so industri- 
ously makes exaggerates the resemblance and 
ignores the ditlerences between Christian ideas 
and the myths and legends of other religions, 
besides making the cmious assumption that, if 
any similarity, however remote, can bo suggested 
between a myth or legend and what claims to be a 
fact of Chiistian history, the fact cannot he a fact, 
but must be a fiction. The conclusion that the 
stories in the Lahta Vistaia about the birth of 
Buddha are the same in kind as the records of the 
birth of Jesus in Matthew and Luke shows neither 
a fine taste nor a sound judgment. Is it not more 
reasonable and credible to see in myths and legends 
guesses, longings, and hopes of the soul of man 
poetically expressed, which in Jesus Christ find a 
real satisfaction for mind, heart, and life ? 

(c) In the Christian Chuich there was a fullness 
of new spiritual life, which with ebb and flow has 
continued to the present day, and is being ever 
more widely diffused in actual expenence. They 
who experienced that life connected it with the 
Risen and Ascended Lord, and identified Him 
with the Jesus whose companions some of them 
claimed to have been, and whom they knew to 
have been crucified. That identity was for them 
established by manifestations which they them- 
selves had witnessed. Heie there is historical 
reality adequate to explain the subsequent de- 
velopment. Why louncl a person of whom little 
was sui ely remembered so rich a mythology should 
have gatheied, and how such a fusion of diverse 
hctions became so mighty a foice, is inexplicable. 
St Paul’s experience, even setting aside the inter- 
pretation which he gave to it, cannot be explained 
by any gradually developed mythology. His four 
great Epistles carry on tne face of them the marks 
of authenticity ; they disclose to us a spiritual 
and moral change, and they offer an adequate 
cause of it, if the Christ who was the object of his 
faith, and whom he believed to have transformed 
him by the exercise of personal presence and power, 
was indeed historical reality, and the testimony 
borne to Him by the primitive Christian com- 
munity was true ; but otherwise St. Paul’s his- 
tory as a Christian apostle is an impenetrable 
enigma As against Pfleiderer we must insist 
that it does matter a great deal whether Christ be 
fact or fiction, that it does not follow that the 
story of Cln ist is just as fictitious as myths and 
legends, to which some points of resemblance m it 
may lie discovered, and that the Christian experi- 
ence from the beginning of the Christian history 
until to-day requires as its explanation historical 
reality, and not mythology. 

(2) Kalthoff’s reconstruction may be passed over 
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with the simple remark that the only literary 
sources which we possess for the history of the 
ougin of Christianity lend no suppoit whatever to 
his view of Christianity as a social movement 
among the oppressed masses of the Roman Empire, 
and that its plausibility is due only to a trans- 
ference to a distant ago of economic views and 
social hopes of the present time. 

(3) Loisy’s theory of the ougin of Christianity is 
not so far lemovea from all historical probability 
as is KalthofTb. 

(а) What may’ at the outset justify caution, if 
not suspicion, is that the criticism has the vice 
which Gei man critics condemn with the epithet 
‘ apologoUbch.’ It is a Roman Catholic’s defence 
of ins Chinch against Libei al Piotcstant ciiticism, 
for Model nism is no approach of Roman Catholi- 
cism to Protestantism, hut an attempt to diveit 
modern scholaislnp into channels more favourable 
to Roman Catholicism than Piotestantism. Loisy ’s 
treatment of Harnack savours not of the imparti- 
ality of criticism, hut of sectarian polemics 

(б) The Synoptic Gospels do undoubtedly con- 
tain eschatological teaching of Jesus, and it is 
difficult to understand how apocalyptic hopes 
could have been so prominent and dominant in 
Apostolic Christianity without some warrant in 
the Master’s words. It is piobable oven that 
Christian theology generally lias not lecogm/ed 
adequately that Jesus stood in the prophetic suc- 
cession, and that m regaid to the futuie He held 
the prophetic standpoint and used the prophetic 
speech. On the other hand, the Gospels contain 
ethical and spiritual teaching on which Harnack 
is warranted in laying emphasis, and which is 
much less probably the reflexion of the cunent 
thought and life of the age and environment of 
their composition than the eschatological teaching 
may be. The moial (haiacter and the religious 
consciousness of Christ as presented to us in the 
Gospels do not gi\e the lmpicssion of a visionary, 
whose primal y inteiost ivas a future Kingdom of 
God, but of a peifect Son of God, not only possess- 
ing the certainty of God’s Fatherhood, but com- 
municating the same certainty to others, in Ills 
assurance of forgiveness Harnack’s repiesenta- 
tion conies very much neat ci the total impression 
which the personality of Jesus in the Gospels 
makes than does that of Loisy. 

(r) Fui ther, the commentary of history supports 
Harnack’s lathei than Loisy’s version of the teach- 
in" of Jesus The apocalyptic hope has not found 
a literal fulfilment, and tlieie is no likelihood that 
it ever will ; the ethical and spiritual teaching of 
Jesus is still the highest influence in the life of the 
race. If the former he the subordinate and the 
latter the predominant element m the gospel of 
Jesus, Christendom to-day still owes its best to 
Him; if not, it has outgrown linn. The genii 
which Loisy’s ciiticism leaves us lias not vitality 
enough to explain the subsequent development, 
nor is there such identity of principle between 
Jesus and Christianity as to justify the place 
which lie has always held m Christian faith He 
is, if Loisy be right, too much the creation of Ills 
own time and place to he the Creator of a new era 
m the moral and religious life of mankind 

(4) Hainack m many i aspects shows the criti- 
cism of the Gospels at its veiv best, and approaches 
very neaily the common Christian standpoint 
The reasons for what is negative in his conclusions 
are two — his denial of miiades and his aveision to 
metaphysics. 

(a) A discussion of the whole question of miracles 
(a.v.) would here he out of place Let it suffice m 
the present connexion to say that Harnack recog- 
nizes in Christ a moral and ichgious uniqueness, 
and assigns to Him a significance and value for the 


highest interest of the human race, which put 
Him in another categoiy than oidmaiy man, and 
forbid at least the dogmatic asseition that even 
His nature-miracles were necessanly ‘ interfer- 
ences with the continuity of Nature,’ and did not 
fall within the reach of the influence which this 
unique personality could wield. If ‘ the religious 
man is sure of this,’ as Harnack concedes, ‘ that 
he is not enclosed m a blind and brutal course of 
nature, but that this course of nature serves highei 
ends ’ (p. 17 [26]), why should it be thought a thing 
incredible that, in the miracles of Jesus, Nature 
should serve the higher ends of the Kingdom of 
God ? Ilamaek’s reason for accepting the healing 
miracles of Jesus as natural does not explain the 
bulk of them, but only those which can be re- 
garded as i amoving neuiohc disorders. Exclude 
all the otheis, and it would become difficult for 
Hainack to maintain lus contention for the credi- 
bility of the Synoptic Gospels as historical sources. 
Such a denial of lunacies as that to which Har- 
nack commits himself involves a far more radical 
criticism of the Gospels than we lind in him. 

(&) Harnack endeavours to escape metaphysics 
by treating the unique filial consciousness of Jesus 
as a seciet which no psychology will discover. 
But, while we may admit that our thought cannot 
fathom the depths of the mind of Christ, it is 
impossible to recognize so unique a filial conscious- 
ness in Clmst without being forced to inquire how 
we must conceive the relation of God to Him who 
possessed it. We cannot say that He alone knows 
and alone reveals the Fathei, and then, as ovei* 
against God, include Him in our thought of Him 
among other men Be the interpretations of His 
Pei son in the NT and m Christian dogma adequate 
or not, we must attempt such an interpretation as 
does justice to His uniqueness in Himself and His 
significance and value for man 

(5) The present wnter cannot, then, accept the 
theones of the ongin of Christianity which have 
been sketched as chaiac tens tie of modern thought. 
That the Synoptic Gospels present the common 
Chustian tradition fiom the distinctive stand- 
points of their respective autliois , that the Fourth 
Gospel contains historical leinmiscences still more 
highly coloured by doctrinal leflexions set m a 
metaphysical Hellenistic fiamework ; that St. 
Paul, in interacting a real experience of the 
saving power of the living Christ, uses categories 
of Jewish and even Greek thought , that the fact 
of the virgin birth and the doctrine of the pre- 
existence of Chi ist are not so well attested his- 
toncally as the moral and lehgious teaching and 
the miracles of Jesus (as contained in the common 
Chustian tradition m the Synoptics) or the Resur- 
rection (as borne witness to by the leadeis of the 
Apostolic Church and notably by St. Paul, what- 
ever difficulties still attach to the Gospel recoids 
of the appearances of Jesus)— these are conclusions 
of criticism which we may fully accept without 
in any way lowering the general reliability of the 
NT as the hteiaiy souice of the history of the 
beginnings of Chiistianity. All questions of the 
composition of the separate waitings and of the 
foimation of the Canon, as of the mspuation of 
the NT in its parts or as a whole, aie dealt with 
elsewhere ; our only concern now is to maintain 
that the Christian religion had its ougin not m 
a mythology, not even in the Lransfoi mation by 
religious aflection and imagination of a good and 
wise teacher into a Divine Saviour and Lord, but 
in the histouoal leahlyof Jesus Clmst the Lord, 
as the Compels leeoid, and the Epistles inter pi et, 
Ills life and w oik 

V. Development of Christianity —Just as 
there is a great variety of opinion regarding the 
origin, so is there regarding the development, of 
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the Christian 1 elision. The cieed, code, polity, 
and ritual of the Christian Church have undergone 
many changes ; opinion is divided whether these 
changes have been for the better or the woise. 
We must look bi icily at cui rent theories before 
offering a short historical sketch. The Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant views are in marked 
contrast, and even in intended opposition. 

i. Roman Catholic theories. — These are by no 
means as uniform as might have been expected. 

(1) The old orthodox Roman Catholic view may 
be given m the words of Father Tyrrell 

* According to the orthodox: theory, as defended by Bossuet 
[died 1704 J, as assumed by the Councils and the Fathers, the 
doctrines and essential institutions of the Catholic Church have 
been always and identically the same. The whole dogmatic, 
sacramental, and hierarchic system, as it now stanus, was 
delivered in detail by Christ to His Apostles and by them to 
their successors He proclaimed, not the very words, but the 
very substance in all detail of the doctrines of Trent and of the 
Vatican He instituted the papacy, the episcopate, the seven 
sacraments . The Church is the infallible guardian of this 
system as delivered to her keeping by the Apostles — not to 
develop dialectically, but to preserve intact without addition 
or subtraction * ( Christianity at the Cross- Roads , p 14 f ) 

(2) This, in face of insuperable historical diffi- 
culties, has been modified, according to the same 
writer, m the new orthodoxy. 

In this he holds that the distinction between the implicit and 
the explicit, as the cloak folded up and the clouk spread out , is 
confused with another distinction, the potential and the actual, 
as the boy and the man The view that the belief implicit m 
one age might be made explicit m another is consistent with 
the assumption of this complete changeless deposit . not so the 
view that beliefs which afterwards became actual were only 
potential in the earlier ages, although the new orthodoxy 
assumes it to be so * In the newer view revelation is guarded 
by the infallible understanding of the episcopate m ecumenical 
debate — infallible m deducing the logical consequences of the 
faith of past generations, and adding them to the ever-growing 
body of explicit and actual beliefs ’ (p 24) In thus adding to 
this body of beliefs, the episcopate, it is maintained, is not 
going beyond the Apostolic a^e, for 4 it is conceded that the 
Apostles knew fully and explicitly by revelation all that has 
been, or shall ever come to be, believed actually by the Church 
But the sub-Anostollc age was not fit for this fullness of truth ; 
only through long centuries could the Church be prepared to 
receive it’(n 26) Tyrrell’s criticism of this view is pungent. 
4 This hybrid theory of development implies that the casket of 
dogmatic jewels at once dropped from her weak and incom- 
petent hands, and that she Ithe Church] is infallible, not in 
keeping what she received, but m slowly recovering what she 
has lost ’ (p 27) 

(3) This new orthodoxy is not, however, to be 
identified with Newman’s Theory of Development, 
which is not dialectical as this is, i.e. a drawing of 
new beliefs as the logical consequences out of the 
faith of the past, but biological , i.e. the unfolding 
of a life m new surroundings to adapt itself to 
them. 

Newman puts this theory forward as ‘an hypothesis to 
account for a difficulty 1 ( Development of Doctrine , 1846, p 27)— 
the contrast between primitive Christianity and Catholicism 
Christianity, he says, 1 came into the world os an idea rather 
than an institution, and has had to wrap itself in clothing and 
fit itself with armour of its own providing, and to form the 
Instruments and methods of its prosperity and warfare ’ (p 
116k The process by which it has accomplished this he de- 
scribee as 4 development,’ by which he understands * the 

S rmination, growth, and perfection of some living, that is, 
luential, truth, or apparent truth, in the minds of men during 
a sufficient period * (p 37) He indicates the tests by which 
development may be distinguished from corruption, but com- 
mits the application of the tests to ‘an external authority * (p 
117), namely, the infallible Church (see Fairbairn, Christ in 
Modern Theology , 1893, p 32 f ). His aim was to defend the old 
doctrines by the new methods ; and he did not realize that the 
new methods might be turned against the old doctrines His 
theory was * an argurnentum ad hominem addressed to the 
Tractanans * who had gone so far with him and hesitated about 
going as far as he had done. If the Patristic theology, he 
argues, was legitimate as a development of Apostolic doctrine, 
why not the scholastic also ? If the earlier stages of the de- 
velopment are to be approved, why not the later ? It is the 
same 4 t idea ' which is finding, according to changing conditions, 
fresh embodiments (see Tyn ell, op cit 31 f) 

(4) Modernists have taken from Newman this 
representation of the ‘ idea* of the Church, not as 
a oody of doctiine, hut as a religious impulse, and 
have used it as a weapon against the doctrines 
which he himself sincerely adopted, and sought in 
this way confidently to defend. For the Modernist 


view we must now return to Loisy’s UEvangile et 
VEqlxse . 

The second part of the book dealing with the Ohurch, its 
Dogma and Worship, is not less a polemic against Harnack 
than the first, and, as has already been suggested, the defence 
of the Ohurch against Harnack’s condemnation is probably the 
motive of the attack on his view of the gospel Loisy boldly 
justifies the entire development of the Church as Christian, 
because necessary for the continued vitality of the gospel 
First of all, he defends the evolution of the society till even the 
Papacy is reached , but in his account of that evolution he 
does not display the same acute critical faculty as m dealing 
with the Gospels 4 To reproach the Catholic Church for the 
development of her constitution is to reproach her for having 
chosen to live, and that, moreover, when her life was indis- 
pensable for the preservation of the gospel itself There is 
nowhere m her history any gap in continuity, or the absolute 
creation of a new system , every step is a deduction from the 
preceding, so that we can proceed from the actual constitution 
of the Papacy to the evangelical society around Jesus, diffcicnt 
as they are from one another, without meeting any violent 
revolution to change the government of the Christian com* 
mumtv At the same time, any advance is explained by a 
necessity of fact, accompanied by logical necessities, so that 
the historian cannot say that the total extent of the movement 
is outside the gospel The fact is, it proceeds from it and con- 
tinues it’ (p 165) This complacency is possible only by limit- 
ing the gospel to Christ’s eschatological teaching as a germ 
needing such subsequent development that it might live and 
woik m the world. Loisy has by his criticism got rid of the 
ethical and spiritual elements of the goBpel, which Harnack 
applies as the standard of his judgment of the Church In 
like manner, regarding Christian dogma, Loisy maintains that, 
while 4 the development of dogma is not in the gospel, and 
could not be there,’ yet * it does not follow that the dogma 
does not piooeed from the gospel, and that the gospel 
has not lived and lives still m the dogma as well as in 
the Church,’ for 4 tho commentary is homogeneous with the 
text ’ (p 180 f ). Into the details of his demonstration 
that the human prophet of the gospel legitimately, because 
necessarily, became the Second Person in the Trinity, who 
assumed human nature, and of his vindication of other equally 
surprising transformations of the content of the gospel as de- 
termined by his criticism, it is impossible to enter But It may 
be stated as a general objection that the biological analogy of 
the germ and the development of the organism is altogether 
ovei strained In a doctrinal development there must be an 
intelligible moral and religious continuity such as is not to bo 
expected m a living growth , and this is entirely lacking in 
the doctrinal changes which Loisy defends as necessary. The 
use of an altogether inadequate category vitiates his whole 
argument The same method of proof is employed to legiti- 
mize every development, however superstitious it may appear, 
m the Catholic ritual of worship Whatever Roman Catholi- 
cism (for Loisy’s optimism extends only to his own Church) has 
ever been in history it has been necessarily, and so a alidly. 

2. Protestant theories. — These do not chensh 
this optimism in regard to the evolution of Christi- 
anity in history. 

(1) The traditional Protestant view is that the 
Holy Scriptures contain Christianity as it ought 
to be ; that very soon corruption set in, although 
the later Roman Catholic developments were more 
of a departure fiom the primitive Ohnstian faith 
and life than those earlier in the undivided Cliuich 
had been ; that in the Fathers of the Church much 
sound Christian teaching is to he found ; that the 
decisions of the Ecumenical Councils in legard to 
the Pei son of Christ and the nature of the God- 
head must be accepted as authoritative ; and that 
the Reformation eflected a letuin to Apostolic 
Christianity. It need hardly he said that this 
view is a loosely- bound bundle of uncritical as- 
sumptions. There was development, good and bad, 
within the Apostolic Church itself, and no such 
wide gulf can bo fixed between any two ages of 
the history of the Church. Had it been possible, 
it would not have been desirable for the Re- 
formation to restore the Apostolic age, which was 
gone beyond mall All developments in Roman 
Catholicism were not con upturns, for many had a 
relative histoncal justification. Patristic teaching 
and Conciliar dogma cannot be isolated from the 
whole historical context, and assigned a permanent 
authority, while that context is condemned as 
corrupt. 

(2) As attaching itself more immediately to one 
of these assumptions, that the doctrinal decisions of 
the Church, especially in the Ecumenical Councils, 
have a permanent authority, may be mentioned a 
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theory which has been put forward by On in his 
book, The Progress of Dogma. 

(a) II is working hypothesis is briefly as follows While the 
Scriptures afford ‘the ultimate test of dogmatic pioduets’ 
which are desirable and legitimate, as ‘theio is a doctrinal 
content in Christianity which it is the duty of the Church to 
ascertain and witness for,’ yet there Is both 1 need and advan- 
tage of the objective test furnished by * the history of dogma, 
which, as the judgment of doctrines, has resulted in 4 the sur- 
vival of the fittest ’ This conclusion is confirmed by ‘ the 
parallelism of the logical and historical developments/ for doc- 
trinos have been discussed and formulated m the history of 
dogma in the same order as they are treated in text-books of 
systematic theology. ‘The vindication of the fundamental 
ideas of religion * in ‘ the age of apologetics ’ has been followed 
by 4 the theological, anthropological, and Ghristological con- 
troversies * Then, shifting from the East to the West ; ‘the 
soteriological period’ has been followed by 4 controversies on 
the application of redemption * To our modern age is to be 
ascribed ‘ a peculiar interest in eschatology and * the future 
may be expected to devote itself to practical problems ’ (see 
the Contents, Lecture i p lx f ) 

(i b ) Orr is inevitably forced into antagonism to Harnack's 
view of the history of dogma. Harnack’s restricted use of the 
word ‘dogma’ is rejected In favour of the wider use for any 
doctrine which has obtained ecclesiastical sanction , the influ- 
ence of Greek metaphysics in the formation of dogma, so 
insisted on by Harnack, is minimized , dogma is regarded as 
a permanent need of the Church, and so not confined, as by 
Harnack, to the period before the Reformation , and to Harnack’s 
pessimistic an optimistic estimate is opposed 
(c) Although at the Reformation the Ecumenical decisions 
regarding the Person of Christ were accepted without challenge 
and defended with conviction against aocimanism, yet it is 
unusual to find m a Protestant writer so whole-hearted a 
defence of the progress of dogma, even during the Middle 
Ages, as Orr offers Without entering into criticism of his 
theory in detail, we must point out that human history m 
no one of its aspects can he foiced into the Procrustes bed of 
such a theory without violent e Dogma cannot be isolated 
from ritual and polity, and its history be regarded as an evolu- 
tion of doctrinal definitions in the logical order of a text-book 
of theology Surely the Reformation meant a much more 
thorough re-consideration of Christian thought and re-consli ac- 
tion of Christian life than a mere turning from the doctrine of 
an objective Atonement to the doctrine of its individual ap- 
propriation ; and the modern period is primarily concerned with 
far more fundamental conceptions— scientific, philosophic, and 
theological — than any mere theory of the last things Each 
age, while using thankfully all the gams of thought m the post, 
must think out the Christian Gospel for itself, and re-state it 
in its own current language Much error has mingled with 
truth, and even the doctrines which, as having received some 
sort of ecclesiastical sanction, can be dignified with the title 
dogmas are not above criticism The writer’s optimism seems 
to go very much further than the facts allow 

(3) Although Orr had planned his book before 
Harnack’s History of Dogma appeared, yet ho 
cannot avoid a running cuticism ol the viow to 
which he is bo much opposed. Loisy’s L'Evangile 
et VEqlise was a leply to Hainack’s Das Wesen des 
Chmstentuvns , but it also aims at discrediting 
Harnack’s view of the evolution of the Church as 
stated m the History of Dogma (a fouith levised 
and enlarged ed. is now appealing ; the Eng. tr. is 
of the th lid ed ). ! 

(a) While Harnack recognizes that faith must give its 
contents, facts, or truths an intellectual expression, he sees 
in the outstanding solution of this pt oblen i in the dogma of 
Catholicism, besides the Scriptural or traditional Boim e, an 
alien philosophical method, and an illegitimate ecclesiastical 
authority, so that it has been advantageous m strengthening 
the position of the Church, rather than profitable for the con- 
firmation of faith. As imposed by an ecclesiastical authoi ltv, 
claiming a universal dominion, dogma is by him distinguished 
from doctrine, and is necessarily limited to the period pnor to 
the Reformation. He divides the history of dogma into four 
sections . (1) the origin of dogma, (2) the Ohristological de- 
velopment of the East, (3) the Soteriological development of 
the West, and (4) the threefold issue in Tndentine Roman Cath- 
olicism, Anti-TrmitananUm and Socimanism, and Protestant- 
ism. Four conclusions are drawn by him from the history * (1) 
Dogma is ‘a work of the Greek spirit on the soil of the Gospel/ 
(2) It has changed from age to age, as it is the result of theo- 
logical activity. (3) While the original character was pre- 
served, it was modified by AugusLine, who infused a more 
intense religious spirit , and still more by Luther, who sought 
to restore the rights of Christian experience (4) Deliverance 
from its bondage will be gained as the process of its origin and 
development comes to be known Already in the first century 
the gospel of Jesus was changed from its pristine purity ana 
its original excellence by the Church’s acceptance of the Jewish 
apocalyptic hopes (which, be it observed. Loisy regards as the 
content of the gospel), the Jewish or Hellenic doctrine of pre- 
existence, the Philonio doctrine of the Logos (both speculative, 
metaphysical elements), and the GrsBco-Roman doctrine of God 
and the soul (a philosophy inadequate for the intellectual ex- 


pression of the gospel) Of this fiist ai eretion the Christian 
faith was divested, in spite of the Mont mist reaction, m the 
2nd century St Paul was bo far immmdei stood that, despite 
Marcion’s attempt to restore Paulinism, the t'luistian religion 
be< ame a moralism, or even legalism Although the acute form 
of the seculari7ation of Christianity m Gnosticism was rejected, 
yet both Church and doctrine, in spite of an assumed Apostolic 
canon, confession, and office to preserve its continuity from 
the Apostles, continued to lose more and more its primitive 
character, and to be conformed to its environment m the 
Graico-Roman culture. The process was advanced by the 
Apologists, seemed to suffer a check in the influence of 
Iremeus, but was stimulated by the Alexandrian school of 
theology. In the end of the 3rd cent it gained its completion 
m the adoption of the Logos-Christology by the Church. 4 This 
development ’ effected 4 the definite transformation of the rule 
of faith Into the compendium of a Greek philosophical system ’ 
(Harnack. Bist of Dogma , Eng tr. u 380) ‘The formula of the 
Logos, as it was almost universally understood, legitimized specu- 
lation, %e Neo-Platonic philosophy, within the Creed of the 
Church * (ib in 2) While the multitudes had to believe this 
creed, they could not understand it, and so could not draw 
from it the motive of their religious and moral life ; they were 
brought under tutelage to the theologians who alone could 
interpret and apply the mystery. ‘ The necessary consequence 
of this development was that the mysterious creed, being no 
longer in a position practically to control life, was superseded 
by the authority of the Church , the cultus , anci prescribed duties, 
m determining the religious life of the laity , while the theo- 
logian^ or the priests, appeared alone as the possessors of an 
independent faith and knowledge’ (p 3) Another conse- 
quence was the rise of the order of monks, who came between 
the laity in tutelage and the authoi itative clergy, and who 
sought a subjective piety of their own ui a renunciation of the 
world During the 4th and 6th cents the Church in the 
East was absorbed in the Chrislologieal controversies, in whu h 
the interest in truth was often subordinated to the rivalries of 
theological schools, the ambition of bishops, and even political 
intrigues This development issued in scholasticism, ritualism, 
and mysticism, and the Orthodox Greek Church lias remained 
at this Btage of the evolution Owing to the influence of 
Augustine, and the more practu al genius of the West, theology 
was more concerned with anthropology and soteriology, but 
no such compact dogma was reached as in regard to the 
Person of Christ The Platonic speculative philosophy was. 
In mediwval scholars, replaced by the Aristotelian logical 
method Accepting the absolute authority of the Church as 
regards the data of theology, scholasticism tried to reconcile 
dogma and reason , its issue in Nominalism shows the hope- 
lessness of its task. Harnack maintains that the necessary 
close of the process is shown by its threefold outcome At 
the Reformation the Roman Catholic Church opposed itself 
to the new movements by conferring on the Pope the sovereign 
rule over the faith of the Church, and ‘gave fixity to the 
Augustiman-MediEuval doctnnes, and added them to the old 
dogmas as equally legitimate portions of the system ’ (vii 22) 
The 1 Anti-Trinitarian and Souman Christianity/ which ‘de- 
veloped in the sixteenth century/ ‘broko with the old dogma 
and discarded it’ (p. 23) ‘Instructed by history itself, the 
Reformation obtained a new point of departure for the framing 
of Christian faith in the Word of God, and it discarded all 
lorms of infallibility which could offer an external security for 
faith, the infallible organization of the Church, the infallible 
doctrinal tradition of the Church, and the infallible Scripture 
codex In this way that view of Christianity from which 
dogma arose — Christian faith the sure knowledge of the ulti- 
mate causes of all things, and therefore also of the Divine pro 
visions for salvation— was set aside , Christian faith is rather 
the firm assurance of having received from God, as the Father 
of Jesus Christ, the forgiveness of Bins, and of living under 
Him in Uis Kingdom — nothing else* ‘And yet the Re- 
formers allowed the old dogma to remain , nay, they did not 
even submit it to revision’ (p 24 f) While the Reformation 
thus retained the old dogma, it abandoned the principle of the 
previous development of dogma, and so may be regarded as 
not only one of the issues, but ‘ the right and proper issue of 
the history of dogma ’ (p. 26 ; see Garvie, The Ritschlian 
Theology, ch iv ) 

( b ) While there is a certain convenience in distinguishing 
the pre-Reformation type of doctrine, with its peculiar philo 
sophical method and its distinctive ecclesiastical sanction, from 
the creeds accepted in the sects of Protestantism, it is difficult 
even for Harnack to use the term ‘dogma* with absolute con- 
sistency, and he has to include in his history a good deal of 
doctrine which is not even dogma in the making Tins objec- 
tion need not, however, be pressed, as there stem to be more 
serious defects in his theory His estimate of the history 
seems unduly condemnatory Pfleiderer expresses a judgment 
of the theory for which there is Justification ‘ Perhaps wo can 
most simply describe its character by saying that to Baur*s 
optimistic evolutionary theory of history it opposes a pessi- 
mistic view of Church histoiy, which makes this history to 
consist, not in a progressive teleological and rational develop- 
ment, and ever ncher unfolding of the Christian spirit, but In a 
progressive obscuration of the tuith, in the progress of disease 
in the Church, produced the sudden irruption of Hellenic 
philosophy ana other secularizing influences We can under- 
stand that such a view is acceptable to a realistic and practical 
age which has long lost all touch with the ancient dogmas , we 
cannot deny that It contains relative truth, and might, m fact, 
serve as a salutary complement to Baur’s optimism ; but is it 
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adapted to form the supreme guiding principle of ecclesiastical 
history, or can it justi\ < Uim to be the only scientific view, or 
the right to condemn as unscientific scholasticism the teleo- 
logical theory of evolution, which, m the manifold play of 
individual causes, reoognizes the governance of a higher 
Reason ? These are questions to be seriously asked * ( Develop- 
ment of Theology , p. 298 f ) While there were human erroi 
and Bin in the development of dogma, as mall things human, 
there was also, surely, a Divine guidance that kept the Church 
from labouring altogether in vain in its effort to define its 
faith. And how otherwise could the Church have gnen an 
intelligible form to the faith for contemporary thought, than 
by making the best use it could of the current categories of 
senous thinking? Must we not think of Greek philosophy and 
Roman law as alike pai ts of the preparation for the gospel in 
the world ? 

But llarnack’s immense learning has not been expended in 
vain if it convinces us that we tannot assume that ‘the faith 
as delivered to the saints' was adequately and finally expressed 
in these Gr.oco-Roman intellectual forms When Bishop Gore 
tries to distinguish the terminology of the Creed, as borrowed, 
from the original substance, he overlooks the fact that the 
terminology inevitably modifies the substance. When ho goes 
on to maintain that the language of the Creeds is ‘permanent 
language, none the less permanent because Greek* (BL, 1891, 
pp 101, 105), he ignores the revolution in modern thought that 
science and philosophy have brought about, winch makes it 
impossible for the thinker of to-day to be satisfied w ith these 
ancient categories We must, as against Harnack, recognize 
the necessity of the alliance of Christian faith and Greek 
thought , but, in opposition to Gore, we must refuse to 
accept this alliance as permanent Further, the starting-point 
of the process, according to Harnack, is one that can be ac- 
cepted only from an advanced critical standpoint As has 
already been indicated, Harnack denies the miraculous and 
avoids the metaphysical in his statement of the gospel of 
Jesus The Apostolic interpretations of the Person and work 
of Christ are treated as foreign influences adversely affecting 
this gospel The explanations of the nature of Clmst (the 
miraculous birth, the anointing with the Spirit at baptism, the 
pro-existence, the ‘Logos* incarnation) are thus excluded fiom 
essential Christianity , but these surely prove that the impics- 
sion Jesus made on eye- and ear-witnesses was such that 
His Person offered a problem for which some solution must 
be found, and that, though we may be compelled to dwtm 
ish kernel from husk in l he solutions offered, we are forced 
face the same problem to day, and may find these old solu- 
tions not meaningless or worthless If the close contact of 
the Apostolic age not onI> with the Jesus of the earthly 
ministry, but Htill more with the living Christ of faith, gives to 
the Apostolic experience ft tvpical character, the interpreta- 
tions given of that experience may have a normative value even 
to-day If we arc foiccd to admit that, as the two greatest 
thinkers of the Apostolic age, Paul and John, thought, the 
historical can be most clearly seen in the light of the eternal, 
then we, too, shall feel warranted in advancing m thought from 
the Jesus on earth to the pie existent Word and the exalted 
Lord in heaven, and so we shall see the gospel from the 
beginning in a necessary metaphysical setting. 

3. Summary and conclusion. — (1) It is obvious 
that historical and literary criticism makes it 
impossible for us to accept either the old orthodox 
Homan Catholic or the traditional Piotestant view 
of the develmmicnt of Clnistianity. The Modern- 
ist view of Loisy is too much a special pleading 
for Homan Catholicism as against Protestantism 
to be accepted, even although Ins principle that 
whatever lias been useful to preserve the Gospel 
in the world may ho legarded as necessary, and 
so providential, can he given a much wider ap- 
plication than he gives it, that is, to any form 
of Christian thought or life which lias survived. 
His view of the original gospel of Jesus, adapted 
as it is to lus special purpose, involves a very 
radical criticism of the Gospels Harnack is 
justified 111 insisting on the etlucal and spiritual 
elements in the gospel of Jesus, and, as against 
Loisy, gives a more adequate lepresentation of 
Christianity m its beginnings; hut even he seems 
to mutilate the historical reality of the Person, 
teaching, and woik of Christ, in his denial of 
miracles and aveision to the metaphysical He 
seems to exaggeiate the foreign elements in the 
Apostolic interpretation of the distinctive Apos- 
tolic experience, and so, throughout the develop- 
ment of Christianity, he depreciates the faetoi of 
the necessary lational formulation of the content 
of faith. That the faith was expressed in ecclesi- 
astical dogma always without obscuration or dis- 
tortion cannot bo maintained, or that the conception 
or phraseology of one age can be imposed as valid 


for every other age. But that faith must neces- 
sarily suffer if it strives to solve its intellectual 
problems must be denied, and it must be conceded 
that the Chiistian thought of to-day has much to 
learn from the thinking of former times. 

(2) The present writer may briefly give liis own 
positive convictions on this problem, using the sug- 
gestive biological analogy. The Christian organ- 
ism is represented not only by the gospel of Jesus 
as it is presented with substantial historical ac- 
euiacy in the Synoptic Gospels, but also by the 
Apostolic testimony to and interpretation of the 
presence and action of Christ in human experience 
as contained in the NT writings generally. That 
even m the Apostolic age the Jewish ana Gentile 
environment exercised an influence may be freely 
conceded, but not so as to give the subsequent 
development a perverse direction from the very 
start. The contrast between the Apostolic and 
the post- Apostolic writings is so marked that the 
conclusion seems warranted that, the Apostolic 
experience being typical, the testimony and liiter- 
pi etation do remain normative of what is essentially 
Christian. That the organism could not escape 
being affected by, in adapting itself to, its Gneco- 
Itoman environment must he conceded ; that this 
action and reaction were not only necessary but a 
condition of progress may, fiom the standpoint of 
a theistic teleology, be conjectured ; for the leaven 
must get into the meal that the whole might be 
leavened This does not, however, exclude the 
frank recognition of the fact that theie weie char- 
acteristics of the Greek speculative genius and of 
the practical Homan ithos not altogether har- 
monious with the distinctive character of the 
gospel, so that there was perversion amid progress 
in the subsequent development — the salt in season- 
ing did lose some of its own savour. Greek meta- 
physics and Homan law misrepresented as well as 
expressed the gospel. The impartial student of 
the history of the Church cannot for a moment 
deny that false views, unwoithy motives, wrong 
purposes we 10 faetoi s, and at times dominant 
factors, in this evolution. Whether the develop- 
ment might, in the given conditions, have been very 
different from what it was, it would be rash either 
to affirm or to deny ; but the facts at least forbid 
the optimism of Loisy as much as the pessimism of 
Harnack. That some of the heresies and schisms 
suppressed by the Church were attempts at reform 
(who can confidently add premature?), is a fact 
which should make the theonst pause before he 
discovers a Divine necessity m the process. That 
a compact oiganization in creed and code, ritual 
and polity, was necessaiy for the Church to pre- 
serve it through its pei secution by the Homan 
Empire, for its influence on that Empire, for its 
survival of the Empire’s fall, who can deny ? But 
can all the means used to secure this unity be 
justified from the Christian standpoint? In like 
manner, through the Middle Ages a case can be 
made out for this or that feature as necessary 
to the Church for its practical effectiveness, and 
yet the acknowledged corruptions which crept in 
through these doors of expediency make us pause 
before utteiing the plausible creed, ‘The real is 
the rational.* That the lteformation was a justi- 
fied attempt at ‘ reversion to type * the writer 
holds, even although a later stage in any develop- 
ment cannot completely recaptuie an earlier, and 
Piotestantism w f as not so close a copy of the Apos- 
tolic age as it sometimes wished and imagined 
itself to he As development is essential to an 
oiganism, so Clnistianity lives as it grows; its 
future pi ogress must be, as its past lias been, 
conditioned by its environment; but, it may be 
hoped, it has now in itself such vitality that it will 
not merely, as it has often done, passively adapt 
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itself to, but will rather adapt to itself by trans- 
forming, that environment. 

VI. HISTORY OF TUK CHRISTIAN CHURCH.— 
In dealing with one of the other religions in a 
work which will be read mostly by those professing 
the Christian faith, a sketch of the history would 
be necessary, and might, with the material m most 
cases at our disposal, be attempted within reason- 
able compass ; but the history of the Christian 
Church nas been so minutely and extensively 
explored that no such endeavour is possible. 
Wnat alone seems practicable is to mention such 
events, movements, or features as are of primary 
significance. 

The history falls into three eras. The ancient 
era embraces the first eight centuries, the medusval 
the next seven, and the modern the last five. In 
the first, the Christian Church spread from Jeru- 
salem to Rome, and from Rome to the bordeis of 
the Roman Empire, and, on its fall, to the Germanic 
nations. In the second, the Papacy gTew in powei 
until it held full sway in Western Europe ; but its 
decline already began in the 13th cent., and various 
movements towards reform anticipated the thud 
era. This, strictly speaking, began in 1517 with 
Luther’s posting or the Theses against Indulgences, 
and may be regarded as not yet closed, for no 
change of such importance has since occurred as 
to mark the commencement of a new era. 

I. Ancient era. — This may be subdivided into 
four periods. 

(1) The first period (to A.d. 100) may be described 
as the Apostolic Age ; in it the Christian Church 
separated itself from the Jewish people, which in 
A.D, 70 lost both its * local habitation and its name ’ 
among the nations possessing a political unity. 
Jewish Christianity (Nazareans and Ebiomtes), 
becoming ever more heietical, separated itself from 
Gentile Christianity, but soon dwindled away. 

(2) The second penod (2nd and 3rd cents.) is 
marked by the progress of Clnistianity in the 
Roman Empire, m spite of repeated— sometimes 
sporadic, sometimes systematic — persecutions, until 
in 313 it had attained such importance and influence 
that Constantine deemed it politic to stiengthen his 
position as Emperor by adopting this persecuted 
leligion as his own. The attempt of Gnosticism 
to blend Christianity with Greek philosophy and 
Eastern mysticism was successfully withstood by 
the Church, which strengthened itself to lesist 
persecution from without and heresy (especially m 
regard to the doctrine of the Trinity) and schism 
from within, by developing a uniform organization 
based on an assumed Apostolic creed in the ex- 
panded Baptismal Confession, Apostolic office m I 
the Episcopate, and Apostolic canon of truth in 
the writings of the NT. 

The theologians of this period deserving special mention are 
Irena ius (Bianop of Ljons, a d 178), who bad a personal link 
through Polycarp with John at Ephesus, and opposed to Gnos- 
ticism the Apostolic tradition , Ongen (a d 185-254), the chief 
ornament of the Alexandrian school, in which Christian faith 
formed a fruitful and yet perilous alliance with Greek culture , 
and T&rtullian (became Montanist A i>. 220), the father of the dis- 
tinctively Latin theology, who provided the terminology for the 
doctrine of the Trinity m the West. To the development of the 
ecclesiastical organization probably no influence contributed 
more than that of Cypnan (a d 200-258), who, emphasizing the 
sacerdotal idea, and asserting the episcopal authority, yet re- 
sisted the claims of Rome 

(3) In the third period, from Constantino to 
Gregory I. (313-590), the Church, in spite of a 
pagan reaction under Julian, gained supremacy in 
the Roman World, and the Christian spirit even 
influenced Imperial legislation ; hut internal divi- 
sions appeared . 

(a) The separation of the Eastern Empire, with Constantinople 
as its capital, from the Western, which still had Rome as its 
centre, profoundly affected the unity of the Church While the 
Roman See advanced ever greater claims to the primacy in the 
episcopate of the Church, the patriarchate of Constantinople, 
the new capital, and the patriarchate of Alexandria pushed 


foi ward rival claims The antagonism of the theological schools 
of Antioch and Altxandria further complicated the situation. 

(b) The Roman Emperors, soon after assuming a by no means 
clearly defined authority in the Christian Church, found them- 
selves appealed to for the settlement of theological disputes 
(Council of Micaea, 325) , and it is impossible to maintain that the 
interests of Christian truth did not suffer ftom the intrusion of 
political intrigue in the making of the creeds of the Church In 
ihe Arian, Apolhnanan, Nestorian, and Eutvclnnn controversies 
(4th and 5th cents ), the rtalilv of the Divine nature, the com- 
pleteness of the human nature, the unity of the Person, the 
distinction of the two natures of Christ, were the decisions 
reached. In these efforts at uniformity of creed, divisions wore 
caused, and the Church of the Empire could claim to be catholic 
or orthodox only by condemning and expelling those who did 
not accept these decisions 

(c) Even if we agree that the formula of two natures m one 
Person of the Creed of Chalocdon (a d. 451) was the best expres- 
sion of the Christian faith about Christ in the thought-forms of 
the time, we cannot altogether ignore, as is often done, the 
existence alongside of this catholic, orthodox Church, which 
owed not a little to its connexion with the Roman State, of other 
Churches claiming to be quite as Christian A rianism (q v.), 
false os was its conception of Christ as a demi-god, had an able 
representative in Ulnlas (died A i> 381), the missionary to the 
Goths, and the first translator of the Bible into a Teutonic 
tongue Nestonanxsm (q v ), which recent research has shown 
not to have been as heretical as it was politically convenient for 
its orthodox opponents to represent it, nas the honour of having 
t arried the gospel into the Ear East — to India, and even to 
China Monophysitum (q v ), which, against the duality of the 
Divine and human natures in the unity of the Person of Christ, 
affirmed the unity of the Divine human nature of Christ, has 
survived in the Coptic Church The formula quod semper, quod 
vhiqut, quod ah omnibus expresses an ideal of doctrinal uni- 
formity which was never a historical reality, least of all when 
efforts were made to enforce catholicity and orthodoxy. 

(rf) The less speculative and more practical West played a 
skilful part in these disputes, the metaphysical character of 
whu h was, however, more congenial to the subtle Greek mind 
In the West there was the controversy of Augustine and 
Pelagius (a d 411-431) concerning the freedom of man’s will, the 
consequences of the Fall, and the election of grace, in which the 
religious experience of Augustine, Pauline in its distinctive 
character, was a decisive factor 
(<?) Although m the previous period asceticism and anchont- 
lsm had found entrance into the Christian Church, it was m this 
period that Monasttcum (</ v ) first really developed The 
clergy, too, became more diatim fly marked off from the laity, 
and celibacy was increasingly enforced, though m many cases 
with great difficulty Into the worship generally many pagan 
elements were allowed to creep Saerainentarianism and sacer- 
dotalism grew apace It is not necessary to deal with these 
topics in any further detail 

(4) The outstanding features of the fourth 
period, from Gregoiyi to Chailemagne (590-800), 
weie the founding of the Church among the Ger- 
manic nations and the subjugation of many of the 
Chiistian lands of the East by Islam. 

(a) While the Christian faith first reached some of the Teu- 
tonic tribes in the form of Anamsm, > et Catholicism soon gained 
the victory In Great Britain the independent Celtic Church 
was also overthrown, and the new peoples wcie not only Chris- 
tianized hut also Romanized, for the authority of the Roman 
I Sec was fully asserted in these freshly com erted nations This 
| missionary activity had to be continued for more than four 
centuries in the next period before Europe was Christianized 
(5) The dominion of the Muslims was extended from Arabia 
over Egypt, Africa, Spain, and Sicily westwards, and over Syria 
and Persia eastwards, and it was only the victories of Charles 
Martel and his Franks in 732 ami the resistance of the 
Eastern Empire till 145 J that stemmed the tide of Islam 
conquest, and saved Europe from the danger of an exchange of 
the Cross for the Crescent. 

2. Mediaeval era. — This may be considered as 
beginning with the crowning of Chailemagne, the 
Frankish king, as Roman Emperor by the Pope, 
Leo III., in 800 While the world was asked to 
believe that this was done ‘by the immediate 
impulse of a Divine inspiration’ (lvuitz, C hurch 
History , l 487), yet negotiations to secure this 
dignity had been going on for years between the 
king and the Pope. Chailemagne conceived this 
Imperial power as aumveisal theociatic Christian 
monarchy The Greeks had failed worthily to 
sustain tlie position, and it had been transferred to 
the Frankish king As the head of all Christen- 
dom, he claimed to direct the external government 
of the Church itself, while he acknowledged the 
Pope as its spnitual head The dominating 
interest of the Middle Ages is the contest for 
supiemacy between Empeior and Pope. The fust 
penod in this era, from Charlemagne to Pope 
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Gregory VII. (800-1073), is characterized by the 
growing power of the Papacy. The second period, 
from Gregory vii. to Boniface vm. (1073-1294), is 
the time when the Pope exercised full sway in 
Western Europe, In the third period, from Boni- 
face VIII. to the Itefoi mation (1294-1517), the 
Papacy declines, the need of reform asserts itself, 
and there are various movements towards it. W e 
need not treat these periods separately in detail, 
as for an understanding of Christianity as a 
religion this controversy is of secondary import- 
ance, however greatly the course of the liistory of 
Christendom in the world was allected by it. Only 
a few subjects of interest for the present purpose 
can be briefly mentioned. 

(1) The Great Schism , by which ‘the Holy 
Orthodox Church ’ of the East was finally severed 
from ‘the Catholic Chuich’ of the West is un- 
doubtedly the most significant fact in the Middle 
Ages. Into the details of the growing estrange- 
ment we need not enter, but the causes of the final 
separation must be mentioned 

(a) There was a contrast of race In the West the Latin race 
had been affected by an infusion of Germanic blood In the 
East the Greek race hod been blended with Asiatic peoples The 
difference which from the beginnings of the Christian Church 
had shown itself was thus considerably increased. (6) As has 
already been mentioned, the division of the one Roman Empire 
into an Eastern and a Western gave to Christendom two centres 
of authority and influence, and the new capital m the East, 
Constantinople, became a formidable rival to the ancient city of 
Rome in tho West, (c) The Pope in Rome was not, however, 
prepared to surrender to the Patriarch of Constantinople, or 
even to share with him, the primacy that the position of Rome 
hitherto had secured for its bishop * and for several centuries the 
contest for power was waged (a) Hail there not been these 
deep-rooted and far-spreading causes for antagonism, the con- 
troversy which brought the long quarrel to an issue could not 
itself have produced so momentous an effect The difference of 
doctrine between East and West was this . the Eastern Church 
held that the Holy Spirit proceeds from the Father alone through 
the Son, but the Western that He proceeds both from the 
Father and from the Son The former asserts a subordination 
of the Son to the Father , the latter maintains an equality of 
Father and Son In the Nicene Creed, current in the West, the 
word Fxhoqus had been inserted in the clause Qui ex Patre 
FHvoque procedit, and the East charged the West with commit- 
ting a serious wrong m venturing on any such insertion. When 
Leo ix. in 1054 sought to force the views of the West on the East, 
and the Patriarch of Constantinople, Michael, refused submis- 
sion, ‘the Papal legates formally laid on the altar of St Sophia 
a sentence of anathema/ and ‘ the schism was now complete * 
<Adeney, The Greek and Eastern Churches , p 241) It may be 
added that the Eastern Church has undergone relatively slight 
change in doctrine or practice, and has exercised little, if any, 
influence on the further development of the Christian Church in 
the world, and accordingly in this article there is only brief 
reference made to it. 

(2) A feature of the Chustianity of the Middle 
Ages which deserves special mention is the rise 
and advance of Scholasticism (q.v.). Its aim and 
method are well expressed in Anselm’s phrase, 
‘ credo ut lntelligam.’ The authority of the 
Church in doctrine is unreservedly accepted, but 
there is a considerable mental activity in defining 
and distinguishing, asking and answering ques- 
tions in regard to the contents of the creed, so as 
to commend it to reason The Aristotelian logic, 
imperfectly known and understood, is the in- 
strument used to rationalize, as far as can be, 
ecclesiastical dogma. 

Anselm (a d 1033-1109), in the 11th cent , may be regarded as 
the father of Scholasticism, alike in his statement of the onto- 
logical argument and m his theory of the Atonement. Thomas 
Aquinas (a.d. 1227-1274) and Duns Scotus (a d 1260 or 1274-1808) 
were the heads of the two schools which divided Scholasticism 
in its most flourishing period (18th and 14th cents ) While the 
former gave the primacy to reason, and so sought to show the 
rationality of Christian doctrine, the latter emphasized the 
dominance of will, and thus sowed the first seeds of a scepticism 
which was developed in the professed interests of religious faith 
and Church authority by Nominalism— to the final discredit of 
the methods of Scholasticism 

(3) Monasttcism held a very prominent place and 
wielded a very powerful influence in the Middle 
Ages Specially worthy of mention is the use of 
the Mendicant orders — the Fianciscans and the 
Dominicans. St. Francis of Assisi (1182-1226) 


stands out as one of the most gracious and attrac- 
tive of Christian personalities, although the Order 
he founded soon lost the spirit which lie sought to 
infuse into it. Monasticism, which sprang from 
worthy motives, and for a time served useful ends, 
became more and more corrupt, and gave ground 
for the denunciations of tho Reformers Much 
was lost to mediaeval society by the withdrawal 
from family life and citizenship of many of the 
best men and women. 

(4) A strange and sad yet heroic sight is pre- 
sented to our gaze m the Seven Crusades between 
1096 and 1270, m which Christendom endeavoured 
to recover from the * impious hands * of the Muslim 
the sacred spots of its religion. Although the 
immediate issue was disastrous, yet by these efforts 
the horizon of Christendom was widened, and its 
sense of unity was deepened. 

(5) Dominant as was the Roman Catholic Church 
in the Middle Ages throughout Western Europe, 
yet there appeared again and again protesters 
against the Church . The claims of the clergy were 
opposed by various sects, known in different 
countries by different names, the most widely 
current being that of Cathari. There were pan- 
theistic heretics like Amalrich, and apocalyptic 
like Joachim of Floris There were revolutionary 
reformers like Arnold of Brescia, and reforming 
enthusiasts such as Tanchelm. Most inteiestmg, 
becauso maintaining their continuous testimony to 
the present day, are the Waldensians. Against 
these dissenteis the Chuicli ruthlessly asserted its 
authority, especially in the Albigensian crusade 
(A.D. 1209-1229), which sought to stamp out the 
heretics in the south of France. The tubnnal of 
the Inquisition was founded m 1232 to deal with 
heiesy, and was entrusted to the Dominicans, who, 
as Domini cancs (‘ dogs of the Lord’), scented out 
and ran down every divergence from the orthodoxy 
of the Church, or resistance to its authority. 

(6) Although it affected the external fortunes of 
the Papacy rather than tho history of Christianity 
as a religion, mention must he made of the Baby- 
lon tan Exile (a.d. 1305-1377), during which the 
Popes found a safe asylum in Avignon, but were 
kept m complete subjection to the French Court, 
while making most extravagant hierarchical claims, 
especially on Germany This was followed by a 
forty years’ schism (1378-1417), during which two, 
and foi a time even three, Popes in turn cast 
anathemas at one another. This scandal to Chris- 
tendom was the occasion of the reforming Councils 
of Pisa and Constance (1409, 1414-1418). The 
attempts at reformation then begun were con- 
tinued m the Council of Basel (1431-1449); but 
these ofloits to deal effectively with the corruption 
of the Papacy were defeated by national jealousies 
and rivalries, and out of the struggle the Papacy 
emerged triumphant, only to sink during the 15tli 
cent, into even deeper corruption. The reformers, 
while holding the necessity for one visible head of 
the Church, yet, on account of the evils inflicted 
on the Church by the Papacy, insisted that the 
Pope himself must be subiect to the supreme 
authoiity of the universal Church as represented 
by the Ecumenical Councils This is tho conciliar 
theory, which is opposed to the cunalist view of 
the absolute supremacy of the Pope. 

(7) Many devout souls m the monasteries who 
did not find satisfaction in the creeds, ritual, and 
works of the Church sought a refuge in Mysticism 
{q v,) Without any deliberate intention of chal- 
lenging its claims, and even with a diligent use of 
sue h means of grace as it prescribed, many cherished 
an mnei life with God that was essentially inde- 
pendent of the external organization. Bernard of 
CJairvaux saved much of the mysticism from de- 
generating into pantheism, by presenting Jesus 
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as the object of mystic contemplation and de- 
votion. 

This mysticism, with its stress on the inwardness 
of the religious life, may be reganled as a prepara- 
tion for the Refoi niation, two forerunners of which 
must be mentioned — John Wtjcltf (1324-1384) m 
England, and John llus (1369-1415) in Bohemia. 
Wychf began as an opponent of the Papal claim, 
ana a champion of the rights of the English 
Crown and Parliament ; but the attempts to sup- 
piess him made him only the bolder, and he went 
ever fuither in his attack on the errois and abuses 
of the Church. He sot himself the task of giving 
the people the Bible in their mother tongue, ana 
sent out mendicant preacheis of the gospel. Hus 
was largely dependent on Wyclif, but he knew 
how to win the populace for his own views, and 
he has the glory of martyrdom. The Church suc- 
ceeded m warding off this and other attacks until 
Luthei became the centre of a movement foi reform, 
which was powerful enough to resist all attempts 
at repression. There can be no doubt that the 
Renaissance, or Revival of Learning, following 
the capture of Constantinople in 1453, and the 
consequent diffusion of Greek learning in Western 
Europe, reinforced the movement for reform in the 
Christian Church. 

3 . Modern era. — This dates from the nailing of 
Luther’s 95 Theses against Indulgences on the door 
of the Castle Church at Wittenbeig in 1517 The 
fuel was gathered together, and this was the spark 
that set it ablaze. 

( 1 ) The histoiy of eaily Protestantism is one 
in which political considerations woik with and 
against religious interests, and is far too compli- 
cated to be briefly re told 

In German Switzerland, Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531) began the 
work of reform 111 1519 The two movements might have been 
combined, and might have supported the one the other had it 
not been for the Sacramentan an controversy Luther insisted 
on taking the words of institution at the Lord’s Supper literally, 
and maintained a doctrine, not of trawtubstantiation, or the 
transformation of the substance of the elements into the body 
and blood of Jesus, while the accidents remained the same, but 
of consvbstantiatxon, or the presence of the body and blood of 
Christ * in, with, and under* the elements Zwingli held that 
the words * this is * meant * this signifies,’ and so regarded the 
sacrament as a symbolical memorial of Christ’s suffering and 
death In spite of all attempts at conciliation, the forces of 
reform remained divided The Reformation m French Switzer- 
land began in 1620 , but it was the arrival of Calvin (1609-1604) 
In Geneva in 1536 that first pave to the movement there its wider 
significance and value Holding the same convictions as Luther, 
the doctrine of justification by faith as the material principle, 
and the doctnne of the authority of the Scriptures as tne formal 
principle of Christian theology, he yet, by his difference of 
genius and character, gave to that Protestantism (the Reformed), 
which looked to him for leading, a different type of doctrine 
and polity from the Lutheran (the Evangelical). While both 
Calvin and Luther were Augustimans, holding strongly the 
doctrine of Divine election to salvation, Calvin emphasized, as 
Luther did not, the converse of the doctnne — the Divine re- 

S udiation of the lost. Luther sought in the Holy Scnptures 
fie gospel of the grace of God ; Calvin found that there, and m 
addition a Divine Taw for the creed and conduct of the Christian 
Church The Peasants* War (1624-1626) drove Luther back from 
any attempt to apply the principles of the Reformation to soctet> 
generally , Calvin boldly attempted to make Geneva a city of 
God, ana its government a theocracy As regards the doctrine 
of the Suppei, Calvin endeavoured to mediate between Luther 
and Zwingli the Lord’s Supper is not only a symbol, but a 
channel of Divine grace , by the Holy Spirit the virtue of 
Christ’s glorified body, which is not itself present in the ele- 
ments but in heaven, is conveyed to the believing participants 
as the source of their resurrection-body Calvinism in Switzer- 
land before long took the place of Zwinglianism. Lutheranism 
spread from its home m Germany to Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden. As Geneva became the refuge of exiles for conscience* 
sake from other lands, Calvinism, on their return home, was 
impressed on the Protestantism of Holland, France, and Scot- 
land, and, to a much less degree, on England also The Church 
of England was in many respects a political compromise An 
attempt was made as far as possible to maintain the historic 
continuity with the old Church, while Puritanism, which was 
O&lvinistic, endeavoured to bring about a more thorough reform 
of the Church Calvinism has shown itself more aggressive for 
political os well as religious liberty than Lutheranism 

(2) It has sometimes been maintained that the 
distinctive principle of the Reformation was the 


ri^ht of private judgment in matters of faith ; but 
this was at least not the intention of the Reformers 
themselves. They had not jet learned the prin- 
ciple of tol ciation, though the eo-existence in one 
nation of Roman Catholic and 1’iotcstanb, or of 
Luthei an and Reformed, wlicie neithei party was 
strong enough to suppress the other, enioiccd the 
practice. Outside of the two gieat Piotestant 
Confessions there were movements foi a larger 
liberty of thought and life than these allowed. 

The pantheism and libertinism in France and Italy, which 
resulted from the intellectual emancipation of the Renaissance 
when divorced from the religious interest of the Reformation, 
lie outside our present subject Anabaptism, (q v) was the 
extreme left of the Protestant movement, revolutionary politi- 
cally and socially as well as theologically, and its excesses were 
its undoing. The Reformers were ruthless 111 their condemna- 
tion. The acceptance by the Reformers of the Ecumenical 
decisions regarding the Trinity and the Person of Christ was 
challenged by several Anti-Tnnitarian thinkers Calvin’s share 
in the execution of Servetus in Geneva for his denial of the 
orthodox doctrine of the Trinity, now deplored, was generally 
approved at the time The most formidable Anti-Tnnitarian 
movement was that led by the two Sooini, which found a 
number of adherents in Transylvania and Galicia, and whioh 
hod as its doctrinal symbol the Racovian Catechism (16061 
SoeiniauiMU in some degree affected Armimanism, and English 
and American Unitariamsm is its representative to-day, although 
the earlier movement recognized the authority of the Scriptures 
more fully than the later does 

(3) The Reformation provoked the Roman 
Catholic Church, m self-defence, to a Counter - 
Befoi'mation. Roman Catholicism set itself to 
remove the worst abuses which the Reformers 
had exposed and condemned, but its main pur- 
pose was to define its doctnne and practice alike, 
in antagonism to Protestantism. This was effected 
by the Tridentine Council (1545-1547, 1551, 1552, 
1562, 1563). Without any repudiation of Augus- 
tino, the Augustinianism of tne Reformers is met 
by a Pelagian Ming tendency in dealing with sin, 
grace, faith, works, etc. The curialist doctnne 
of the Pope’s supremacy is assumed, ami so the 
conciliai theory of Ins suboidination to a General 
Council is set aside The Vatican Council of 1870, 
in afliiming the infallibility of the Pope when de- 
termining questions ex cathedra , simply completed 
the work ot the Tridentmo Council. The old orders 
of monks, who had failed to give the Papacy ade- 
quate support in the assault of the Reformation, 
had to give place m the Pope’s favour to a new 
order, the Jesuits, whose object was to strengthen 
the Papacy and to drive hack the advances of 
Protestantism In nnssionaiy effort it tried to win 
for the Church new lands instead of those it had 
lost. The Jesuits found a formidable opposition 
m Jansenism. Pascal, in his Provincial Letters , 
exposed mercilessly the character of their casuistry. 

(4) The two Protestant Churches were soon in- 
volved 111 theological conti oversies, as scholasticism 
follow ed hard on the theological revival Within 
Lutheranism, Luther’s doctnne of the Supper in- 
volved a doctrine of the Person of Christ full of con- 
tradictions. Conflicting tendencies soon emerged, 
and these weie compromised by means of subtleties 
of thought and refinements oflanguage, which made 
the rosultant doctrine a tangle of inconsistencies 
The tendency on the whole was to wants M 0110 - 
physitism, the actual absorption of the humanity 
in the Divinity. The Reformed doctnne, with its 
stress not only on the distinction, but, one may 
even say, on tne opposition, of the Dmne and the 
human nature, tended towards Nestorianisrn, or 
the virtual abandonment of the unity of the Pei son. 

It is interesting to observe how the characteristics of a 
previous age repeat themselves Just as the East in the ancient 
era had been concerned mainly about the problems of Christ- 
ology and the West about the problems of Soteriology, bo, in 
the modern, Lutheranism has had its hottest debate about 
the Person of Christ, and Calvinism about sin and salvation. 
Pelagiamsm was, though with modifications, revived, and latent 
Zwinglianism was made patent, against the dominant Calvinism 
in Armimanism The Remonstrance of the Armimans in 1610 
set forth the five articles of their Creed in antagonism to Calvin- 
ism : (1) conditional election, or election dependent on the fore- 
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knowledge of faith ; (2) universal atonement In the sense that 
it is intended, though not actually efficient, for all , (3) the 
inability of man, without regeneration by the Holy Spirit, to 
exercise saving faith or to do any good work ; (4) the indis- 
pensableness, yet the non-irresistibility, of grace , (5) the un 
certainty of the perseverance of all believers The Synod of 
Dorfc in 1618 affirmed the more moderate type of Calvinism, and 
expelled the Arminians. but subsequently \ arious attempts were 
made to qualify the rigour of the doctrine of election This 
controversy between Armlnianism and Calvinism continued 
under varying conditions till the middle of last century, when 
the new theological standpoint, without settling the difference, 
withdrew interest from it An interesting endeavour to give 
the Oalvinistic system a Biblical form is the Federal Theology, 
In which God’s relation to man is represented as a covenant, 
first of works, then of grace. The old view, that agreement in 
doctrine is the basis of Christian fellowship, survived, even when 
the authority that could compel uniformity had ceased to he, 
and so Protestantism began to split up into sects 

(6) Three sects must be mentioned which, m their 
distinctive principles, place themselves outside of 
the Lutheran and Calvimstie national Chuiches. 
In the early days of the Refoimation in England 
appeared the Brownists (q.v.) or Independents, who 
affirmed the independence of each Christian con- 
gregation, on the ground of the presence and 
action of Christ Himself in every community 
gathered together in His name It was this inde- 
pendency that m England resisted the claims of 
the Crown, and asserted the rights of Pailiament, 
and during the Commonwealth was the dominant 
influence in the State, and that, in America, 
through the Pilgrim Fathers, laid down those 
principles of civil and religious liberty on which 
the constitution of that great Republic of the 
West rests. The Anabaptists of Germany soon 
ceased to be a revolutionary party, and, as Bap- 
tists, insisting on adult baptism by immersion, 
formed on the Continent a small and persecuted 
sect. In England, however, this view found much 
wider acceptance, and the Baptists have become, 
both there and in America, a very influential de- 
nomination. George Fox (1624-1691), in opposi- 
tion to all doctrines, Churches, and sacraments, 
preached ‘ the inner light,’ kindled m every man’s 
conscience by God, renewed and quickened by the 
Spirit of Christ. There were some eccentricities 
and extravagances at the beginning of the move- 
ment, but it gradually settled down to sobriety 
and common sense, and now under the name of 
the Society of Friends (q ».) survives, influential far 
beyond its actual numbers, as a constant witness 
to the spirituality of the religion of Chnst, and as 
a consistent protest against all oxternalism winch 
may invade it. 

Within Lutheranism there was an effort made 
at spiritual revival by Spener (1635-1705). While 
deeply attached to Lutheranism, he felt that * the 
orthodoxy of the age had lost the living power of 
the Reformers and was m danger of burying its 
talent m dead and barien service of the letter.’ 
Accordingly he aimed at ‘a new and wider reforma- 
tion* (Kurtz, Church History , m 41). ‘He went 
back from scholastic dogmatics to Holy Scripture 
as the living source of saving knowledge, substi- 
tuted for the external orthodox theology the theo- 
logy of the heart, demanded evidence of this in a 
pious Christian walk : these were the means by 
which he sought to promote his reformation * (p. 42). 
This movement, which is known by the name of 
Pietism ( q.v.) t excited much controversy, but found 
a centre of influence in the new university of 
Halle. After the death of Spener and other leaders, 
Pietism became more narrow, emotional, and 
antagonistic to the Church. But there can be 
no doubt that it had brought needed quickening 
to Lutheran orthodoxy. A similar movement is 
that which is linked with the name of Zinzendorf 
(1700-1760), who in 1722, on his estate at Herrnhut, 
founded the Society of the United Brethren (s6e 
Moravians). W ithout any intention of separating 
from the Lutheran Church, Zinzendorf was com- 


pelled to revive the ‘old Moravian constitution* of 
tiie ‘pie- Reformation martyr Church* (p. 118). 
With some extravagance of doctrine, and fanati- 
cism of practice at its beginning, this community 
raised a necessary protest against the pi evading 
indifference to the concerns of the soul. Its zeal 
for Foreign Missions and a well-ordered system of 
education are marks of distinction at the present 
day. While Christian piety was thus kept alive, 
the Illumination , which in the alleged interests of 
freedom of thought was anti- Christian, had in the 
18th cent, a poweiful, wide -re aching influence. 

(6) The period of religious revival in the 16th 
and part of the 17th cent, was followed by a period 
of prevailing mditterentism. In England theie was 
the Deistic movement (see Deism), which afliimed 
a natural religion of five articles as common to all 
mankind, and regarded Christianity as true only 
m so far as it was a re-publication of this religion, 
and as false wherever it went beyond it. Although 
subsequent research lias shown that this assump- 
tion of a natural religion has no basis in fact, and 
the Deists for the most part were more critical of 
what they regarded as false views than ardent m 
holding what they considered the truth, the move- 
ment anticipated in some respects the more recent 
‘ higher criticism * of the Scriptures. Ariamsm and 
LJnitarianism also showed renewed activity. 

(7) The Illumination in France was one, but not 
the sole, cause of the French Revolution ; that in 
England there was not so violent an upheaval was 
partly due to the influence on the working classes 
of the Evangelical Revival, 

John Wesley (1703-1791) already in his Oxford course showed 
his religious seriousness Dy founding a society of like-minded 
men, scornfully known as Methodists. The influence of the 
Moravian Brethren led him to recover the largely lost sense for 
the gospel of God’s free grace to sinners lie went throughout 
the length and breadth of the land preaching to huge crowds, 
winning a multitude of converts, and founding religious societies 
for their mutual edification By appeals to hopes and fears, he 
and his helpers strove to bring about immediate conversion 
In some districts this religious awakening was marked by 
abnormal morbid features, but of the solid good accomplished 
there can be no doubt In this movement George Whitefleld 
(1 714-1770) took a notable part , but he and Wesley were doctnn- 
ally opposed — the one Calvinist, the other Armiman. Wesley 
never intended any secession from the Church of England, but 
the antagonism of the clergy compelled the formation, much 
against his will, of a sect outside of the Church — the Wesleyan 
Methodist Connexion. Through the Countess of Huntingdon, 
Whitefleld obtained access to aristocratic circles, and his followers 
formed the Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion. Methodism 
made rapid progress in America, and, as Wesley’s scruples regard- 
ing any schism from the Anglican Church were there irrelevant, 
hr consented to its assuming an independent episcopal organiza- 
tion The Evangelical Revival was a necessary complement to 
the Reformation 

(8) When we come to the 19th cent , with which 
the century just begun is continuous in character, 
so many new movements clamour for notice that 
the buofest allusion to the most important is alone 
possible. 

(a) As an outcome of the Evangelical Revival on 
the one hand, and of the widening of the horizon 
by geographical discovery, expansion of commerce 
and colonization, and fresh developments of in- 
dustry on the othei hand, the modern missionary 
movement made its very modest beginnings witn 
the opening of the century. After the conversion 
of the European peoples to Christianity, there was 
little ellort, with a few notable exceptions, to spread 
the gospel throughout the world. Protestantism 
had been so absorbed in its internal difficulties as 
to become forgetful of its external obligations. 
Once begun, the enterprise has made such rapid 
progress that an organization to secure university 
students for this service — The Student Volunteer 
Movement — does not regard it as Utopian to choose 
foi its watchword, ‘ The Evangelization of the world 
in this generation.* 

(b) Inspired by the same motive of a revived 
religion, modern philanthropy entered upon its 
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beneficent caieer to relieve need, comfort sorrow, 
deliver the enslaved, and uplift the degraded. If 
in its earlier forms this philanthropy made mistakes 
as to the extent and the causes of the misery it 
sought to remove, and was not always quite free 
from self-righteousness and patronage, in its later 
developments it is seeking to combine science with 
sentiment, and to deal with the sources, as well as 
remove the symptoms, of social disease. Never 
was the Christian Church quite so intelligently 
and conscientiously awake to its task of exercising 
a beneficent influence on human society 

(c) The intellectual standpoint of the Christian 
Churches duimg last centuiy undeiwent ft change 
which it is no exaggeiation to call a revolution. 
The lomantic movement in literature, the idealist 
philosophy of Germany, the discoveries and con- 
quests of science, the application of scientific 
methods to the study of Holy Scripture and the 
Histoiy of the Chustian Church, and more recently 
the science of Comparative Religion, especially the 
dominance of the idea of evolution m all piesent- 
day thought — all have combined to shake many 
things in the tradition and customs of all the 
Chin dies that had till then seemed immovable, 
(a) The controversies of Calvinist and Ai unman 
had rested on the assumption of the authority of 
the Holy Scrmtures for doctrine, and of the obliga- 
tion of each Church to foimulate a system of theo- 
logy drawn from that source. Echoes of these 
polemics weie heard m the early pait of last cen- 
tury in Scotland, when James Monson (1810-1893) 
in 1841 was suspended from the ministry of the 
Secession Church for preaching the umveisal love 
of G«d, atonement of Christ, and operation of the 
Spirit. He founded two years later, for the pro- 
clamation of this gospel, the Evangelical Union 
The lattei enteied into union, m 1895, with the 
Congregational Union , winch, though it had on- 
ginateu in the beginning of the century m the 
evangelistic woik of the Haldanes, was, when 
Monson began his work, modeiately Calvmistic, 
and at liist opposed this new theological depaiture 
Even the Piesbyterian Churches of Scotland, which 
still retain Calvinism in their Creeds, with the 
qualification of Declaratory Acts, have m then 
living 'working faith dropped all limitation of the 
saving grace of God. Owing to the new standpoint 
m theology, this controversy is now antiquated. (/3) 
One doctrine which did receive special attention was 
that of eternal punishment. No decisive issue has 
been reached on this subject Some still profess 
belief in the everlasting duration of the torments 
of the lost, but for few now has the belief any 
reality. The theory of Conditional Immortality 
which assumes that only believers in Christ 
are assured of eternal life, has gained only a limited 
acceptance. An undogmatic Umveisalism is the 
view which is almost insensibly displacing the 
other solutions of tins problem. (7) Christian 
theology was for a time much concerned about 
the leconcibation of geology and Genesis, of the 
Darwinian theoiy of the descent of man and the 
Biblical accounts of the origin and Fall of man ; 
but this difficulty has for Christian scholars been 
lemoved by the view of the puipose of revelation, 
and consequently of the nature of inspiration, 
which is gaming currency as a result of literary 
and, histoi real cuticism of the Bible, the conclu- 
sion of which are gradually securing acceptance. 
The attempt to pronounce anathema the eliorts of 
modern scholars to deal with the Bible as literature 
and as history, and not as dogma, has been futile ; 
and tlieie is a liberty of research, which sometimes 
degenerates into a licence of subjective conjecture, 
in most of the Protestant Christian Churches. (5) 
The whole field of Christian theology is being ex- 
plored afiesli ; no conclusions of previous ages are 
vol. in.— 38 


now deemed final As m the 2nd cent Gnosticism 
forced itself into the Chuich, and was with diffi- 
culty expelled, so to-day philosophic tendencies— 
monistic, pantheistic, naturalistic — are allecting 
professedly Christian thought, and are leading to 
conclusions which are irreconcilable with the his- 
toric Christian faith. 

(d) This movement of progress has provoked a 
movement of leaction In the Anglican Chuich 
the Tractarian Movement, begun in 1833 by the 
publication of Tracts for the Times , of which 
Newman (1801-1891) was the inspiring genius until 
he passed over to Roman Catholicism in 1845, has 
tried to restore the Catholic — not only the Patristic 
but even the mediaeval — doctrine and piactice m 
the Church of England and the Episcopal Churches 
of Scotland and the United States, to disown the 
Reformation and Protestantism, and to assert the 
continuity of the Church of England since Chris- 
tianity was brought to these shoies by Augustine. 
While the Low Church, which is evangelical and 
Protestant, maintains its testimony in the Estab- 
lished Church, and is zealous m good works, especi- 
ally the Foreign Mission enterprise, it fails to give 
any intellectual leadership. The Broad Church 
has many distinguished Bcholais and thinkers, but 
little popular influence. The High Church at 
pieaent has the dominating power. 

(e) The result of this Anglo-Catholic movement 
lias been to throw into bolder relief the conti ast 
between the Established Church and Noncon- 
formity, which through the Free Chuich Council 
has been united, as it nevei was before, not only 
to secure lediess of its political grievances, and to 
exercise a moral influence on the course of public 
atlairs, but also to bear a common evangelical 
testimony and wield a common evangelizing in- 
fluence, as well as to bring Christian principles to 
hear on social reform. The fieedom that some of 
the Fiee Churches allow in matteis of doctrine is 
sometimes used for doctrinal innovations, but on 
tho whole the Free Churches maintain the histone 
continuity in doctrine. 

( f ) Within the Anglo-Catholic section of the 
Church of England there is a very earnest dosne 
for the reunion of Clnistendom by a recognition of 
Anglican orders by the Roman Catholic and the 
Creek Orthodox Churches, but the overtures which 
have been made to this ellect have met with no 
encouragement from Rome, though the Greek 
Church takes, unofficially, a more irenic position 
As regards union with other Churches of Great 
Britain and the United States, Anglicanism insists 
on the historic episcopate as the necessary condi- 
tion. Tins spirit of unity is widely diffused 
Scotland in the 18th and eailier half of the 19th 
cent, showed a tendency to division Fioni the 
Reformation onwards there has been 111 the Estab- 
lished Church the persistent sense of the spuitual 
liberty of the Church of Chust or * the Crown 
Rights of the Redeemer.* Again and again the 
exercise of the control of the Chuich as established 
by the State has caused difficulty ; and it has been 
as a protest against any such interfeience that one 
secession after another has taken place, the latest 
and greatest being the Disruption m 1843, by 
which the Free Church of Scotland came into 
being. In 1900 the great majority of the members 
of the dissenting Presbyterian denominations m 
Scotland united under the title of the United Free 
Church, and the hope is cherished by many that 
the hindrance of the Establishment may somehow 
yet be overcome, and Scotland have one Presby- 
terian Church. In England several Methodist 
Chuiches have come together. Similar movements 
are taking place in the British Colonies. Worthy 
of mention is the fact that in July 1909, at the 
Calvin celebiation in Genova, Lutherans and 
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Calvinists from all paits of Eurm>e joined in a 
common Communion service in the Cathedral whero 
Calvin preached 

(g) In Germany, while there is a strictly con- 
servative party of confessional Lutherans, the 
majority of theological teacheis and wi iters belong 
to the Liberal Protestant school. Ritsclil and his 
followers endeavoured to save Christian faith from 
the perils threatened by modem thought, by 
distinguishing the theoretical judgments of science 
and philosophy from tho value judgments of re- 
ligion ; but tho influence of the school seems to be 
on the wane A positive modem school is attempt- 
ing to adapt oithodoxy to the demands of modem 
thought; but at the piesent moment tho most 
influential tendency appaiently is that (refeired to 
in an earliei section) which insists on the religious- 
historical method in the inter})i elation of Christi- 
anity. The rcpiesentatives^of this tendency are 
for the most part more negative m then reconstruc- 
tion, after criticism, of the historical leahty of 
Jesus and Ills gospel than is Hamack, who is an 
adheient of tho Ritschlian school. With often a 
very line appieciation of the moial and religious 
gientness of Jesus, the lcpresentatives of tins 
tendency place Him among the human fonndeis of 
religions, and will not go further than admit that 
Christianity is so far the best ichgion the world 
lias known Religious psychology and Comparative 
Religion are displacing metaphysics m the modern 
theological method. A similar tendency, though 
with an opposite purpose and diftetent results, is 
Modernism m the Roman Catholic Chuich. France, 
Italy, and England have been affected by this 
movement, of which something lias alieady been 
said. Although the ecclesiastical authouties aie 
doing their utmost to suppress it, it is not likely to 
be so speedily or easily vanquished, if vanquished 
at all, as some previous efforts towards greatei 
liberty have been. 

(9) It lias been obviously impossible to give an 
"/‘count even approaching completeness of the 
'J Ins- M life of Chustendom in the piesent age 
with arr n-ical sketch may, however, he closed 
day. ieavour to estimate the situation to- 

(tf) There * 

efforts of the as a xesult of the missionary 

Christian Church, am ir y t a gicfit expansion of the 
influence The gospel u incalculable niciease of its 
the whole world, and muiUen earned tlnoughout 
been won. Dr Zellci, of the vSvnnf convents have 
Stuttgart, gives the following esu*al Ruicau of 
number of adheients of tho various ic ■_'//' of 4 \ A 
the 1,544,510,000 people in the woild, 531,940,000 
are Christians, 175,290,000 are Muhammadans, 
10,860,000 aie Jews, and 834,280,000 hold other 
beliefs Of the last class, 300,000,000 are Con- 
fuciamsts, 214,000,000 aie Bifihmamsts, and 
121,000,000 aie Buddhists In eveiy thousand 
there are 346 Chiistians, 114 Muhammadans, 7 
Jews, and 533 adherents of other religions But 
the influence of Christianity leaches much further 
than the bounds of the Christian Church The 
ancient civilizations of the East, as well as barbar- 
ism m all parts of the earth, have been bi ought 
into contact with Christendom by conquests, 
colonization, and commerce European civilizat ion*, 
in the making of which Christianity has been a 
potent factor, is beginning to nflect the thought 
and life of all mankind. In India, China, and 
Japan especially, the old religions are being under- 
mined, and the Christian leaven is woikmg even 
where there is hostility to Christianity as the 
foreign leligion Neo- Hinduism in India and Neo- 
Buddhism in Japan are attempts to arrest the 
pi ogress of Chiistianity by offering instead an 
adaptation of the ancestial faith to modem condi- 


tions, and yet may be regarded as a tubute to, as 
w ell as a witness of, the influence of Christianity. 
Witlnn the nations professedly Christian we must 
also lecognize that the moral and social progress — 
so marked a feature of the last century — has been 
very laigely mspued and diiected by the Christian 
ideal. In higher moial standards, m advancing 
social reform, and m improved international 
relations, this influence may be traced without 
lgnonng the other factors in the process. 

( b ) On the other hand, however, it must regret- 
fully be confessed that the Church as an institution 
has not the same hold on the bulk of the population 
that it had a century ago Probably the connexion 
with the Chuich was in many cases only a tradition 
and custom, and not due to any personal conviction. 
It may be in the long run a gam for the Church 
that only those who are really, should be pro- 
fessedly, Christian ; but meanwhile there is a 
growing indifference, in some circles even a deepen- 
ing hostility It is unfortunate that on the 
Continent the Christian Churches have to so great 
an extent acted as the defenders of the existing 
ordei, so that social and political rcfoimers have 
been for the most part estranged from them. 
Social Demociacy is generally contemptuous of, if 
not hostile to, Chiistianity In Bn tain, for- 
tunately, the gulf lias not become so w ide Most 
of the representatives of Labour in the House of 
Commons are fuendly in their attitude to Christian 
woik, and some of them are heartily engaged in it. 
Priest, pni son, or minister, by whatever name the 
official rcpresen tative of the Church may he called, 
lias lost most of the authority with which he w r as 
formerly invested. This loss of tho Church Ihight 
conceivably be a gam of the faith itself. But this 
cannot be maintained. To-day there is an attitude 
of distrust, doubt, and challenge to Christianity as 
a historical religion The piesent is so content 
with its own achievements and resources that it is 
impatient of any demand for dependence, even in 
the 1 lungs of the soul, on tho past. The gospel 
for to-day must be an up-to-date gospel Ciiticism 
lends some suppoit to tins modern self-sufficiency 
by In mging into question almost the entne histon- 
cal leahty of the gospel Reduced to a vanishing 
quantity, this gospel can bo banished fiom recogni- 
tion as a facto i of any appreciable value m the 
piogiess of human society. Modem moral ideas 
and social ideals can then ho tiaced to other souices ; 
and thus the,rit? t n who has mhented a culture and 
civil i mta much to do, ang of which Chiistianity 
dependent of it, and can feel himself quite in- 
that the Christian Church ven persuade himself 
and now r still is, the g&as in the past been, 
humanitarian movement. T*) hindiance k> the 
situation goes down deeper s| e difficulty in the 
those who hold aloof from th/M- While most of 
their debt to Chiistianity as \Church and disown 
et accept the Chiistian ideal historical religion, 
oldly challenged. Secularism, Positf',*t is being 
ism , and tho Ethical Movement are offer? 111 j Social - 
society a guidance which claims to be lxK moc lern 
the outworn Christian. Nietzsche, who, ter than 
<h(tu 9 seems to be gaining followers, wrabilc 
pioposes a devaluation of all values, and <rankly 
morality deliberately anti-Clnistian. GarrotJ ors a 
in. [1904-5] 510-528), argues that the two idei.(^^ 
honour and chivaliy, which modern society^ 8 
cognizes, ‘are neither Greek noi Christian, i re " 
Gothic, ‘the peculiar property and creation of tpt 
noi them races ’ (p 517) ; and (femes that ‘ the Gi eel e 
oi the Christian ideal has been, oi that both m 
conjunction have been, in a true sense progressive’ 
(p. 513). Social Democracy in Goimany finds in 
Haeckel’s philosophy the woild- view, which takes 
the place of religion* hut cannot he called relirs 
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(e) To meet tins situation there have been 
attempts to adapt Christianity to its modem 
environment, as uy Modernism in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and by Libci al Protestantism 
In some circles of social xefoimers all the stress is 
thrown on the social aspects of Christ’s teaching 
and example, and Christianity is lepiesented as if 
it were exclusively Socialism with a leligious 
sanction in God’s Fatheihood, and a moial motive 
in devotion to Clnist as the hist and best Socialist, 
which economic Socialism lacks A strenuous 
endeavoui is made to get lid of the mnaculous 
in Clnistianity as an oltence to the mind of to- 
day, and to represent it as the highest stage in a 
natural leligious evolution. Spmtualism, Theo- 
sophy, Christian Science, and New Thought are all 
oflernig themselves as substitutes foi lustoiical 
Christianity, to fill the void in the religious life 
of mankind winch the 1 ejection of the spiritual 
ministry of the Church of Cluist involves Them 
are some even who have persuaded themselves that 
the West must seek its spiritual deliverance m the 
Wisdom of the East Biahmanism, Buddhism, 
and even Islam are being ollered in place of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ Neveitheless the Christian 
Chinch faces the future without feai, foi it knows 
whom it has believed. 

VIT. Future of Christianity. — If the 
Chustian Church is not only to hold its own, but 
to wm the world for Christ, as is its aim and hone, 
there aie four mam tasks which must be dis- 
charged. It must lealize the present oppoitumty 
in the Foreign Mission enterprise ; it must lecogmze 
the urgent necessity of Social lie form , it must, 
accept the sacied obligation to seek the unity of 
the Christian Chinches ; and it must vcntuie on 
the theological restatement of the Chustian gospel 
which the age demands. 

I. Foreign missions —The whole world is now' 
open to the message of the gospel Civilized 
nations are in contact with all the savage peoples 
If this contact is not to lesult m the subjugation 
of the ‘mfeuor’ races to the ambit ion and aval ice 
of the ‘ superior, * and in the moral dctenoiation of 
savage and civilized man alike, this civilization 
must be made the channel for Chustian moials and 
leligion The awakening of India, China, and 
Japan to a racial consciousness, a national pui pose, 
threatens the supiemacy of Euiope, nay, even a 
conflict between East and West. Euiopean civiliza- 
tion will bo bouowed only to be used against 
Euiopean pietensions, unless these antagonisms 
can be resolved in the unity of a common faith 
The solidarity of the human race, which we may 
hope for as the ultimate issue of human lustoiy, 
can be i call zed only as a common faith mspiies a 
common ideal ; and what faith is there that can 
enter into effective uvalry with the Christian foi 
this function ? If it w r ere not that once and again 
the visions of the sects have taken possession of 
the common mind, and been realized by the common 
will, one could scaicely daie to hope that the 
Chustian Chuicli would suiely rise to the height 
of this oppoitumty ; but for the Chustian behe\ei 
the purpose of God m Christ to leconcile the woild 
unto Ilimsclf standeth sure The giowtli of the 
Christian Church in the past may he taken as the 
pledge of its wide- woild expansion in the future 
(see the Report of the Woild Missionary Con- 
ference, 1910 ). 

2 Social reform. — Clnistianity has alieady been 
reckoned among the ethical leligions, an cl may 
even claim to be moie distinctively ethical than 
any, since m it morality and icligion spring from 
one root and heai one fiuil Love is the punciple 
of moiality and icligion alike, God’s Fatherhood 
issues in man’s hi other hood This punciple has 
found expiession m ditlerent foi ms of moial duty 


according to the needs of every age. That the 
expiession has evei been adequate, oi the adapta- 
tion complete, cannot be maintained. To-day 
there is increasingly a recognition of the organic 
chaiattei of human society, of the dependence of 
all the parts on the w hole, of the consequent 
obligation of all the members to one anothei The 
Chustian moiality for this age must not only 
lecogmze the individual’s obligations to otlieis 
fully, but it must realize that it is by common 
action alone that many wrongs can be removed, 
and many needs can be met The development of 
society as an organism, while it is conditioned by 
economic anangements, needs the impulse and 
direc tion of a conscious, voluntary, social purpose. 
Mu< li of the best eflort of the piesent age is con- 
secrated to tins task of making society better ; and 
the Chustian Church would pi obably recover not 
a little of its lost giound among the masses in 
Chustian lands if it would think out the application 
of the Chustian Ideal in modern conditions, and 
endeavoui with all its rcsouiccs to secure its 
leah/ation. 

3 Church unity. — l)uimg tho last century, 
dibits have been made to bring togethei Christian 
denominations w Inch have much in common, and 
it is probable that this tendency will not only con- 
tinue, but will liieieaso in the immediate future. 
In Foreign Missions, with but a few exceptions, the 
Protestant societies limit their respective spheres 
of laboui so as not to enter into competition with 
one another, and even harmoniously co-operate 
in many objects. In Social Reform, Christians of 
chfleient sects lind themselves on the same platform 
oi in the same committee-room. When the tradi- 
tions and conventions of the past ages have loosened 
then hold still further on the Christian Churches, 
when the need of adjustment m doetune, worship, 
and piactiee to modem conditions has been moie 
fully leah/ed, still moie of the ancient barriers 
will fall What does seem ceitam is that it will 
not he by the assertion of Papal supiemacy, or of 
an lnstouc episcopate, oi any one form of Church 
polity as essential, that unity will be reached. It 
is doubtful even wdicthci uniformity is to be aimed 
at as the condition of unity. Just as the existence 
of separate nations does not seem incompatible 
with lacial solidanty if an aggressive, exclusive 
patiiotism can be suppressed, so Chustian unity 
seems al togethei congruous with a vauety of 
thought, life, worship, and even order, which shall 
serve as the many facets of the jew'el to leilect the 
manifold truth and giaee of Clnist As fai as the 
piesent dnection suggests the future course of the 
Chuich, the unity of the spirit m the bond of 
peace, without unifoinuty m need, code, utual, 
and polity, is the next step to be taken 

4. Theological re-statement. — The Apostle Paul 
found that ‘Clnist ciucihed was unto the Jews a 
slumblmgblock and unto the Greeks foolishness,’ 
but he did not on that account stop pleaching, foi, 
on the otliei hand, he found both Jews and Greeks 
to whom Cluist was the wisdom of God and the 
powei of God. Thus to-day we must recognize 
that there is an indifierence and a hostility to the 
Chustian Churches due to Hin and unbeliei , and it 
is more than one daies to expect that Clnistianity 
could bo so adapted that it would lind universal 
a< ceptance. Tlieie is, howcvei, 111 the estrange- 
ment of the cultuied classes on the one hand, and 
of the toiling masses 011 the otliei, a challenge 
to tho Chustian Chinches senously to face the 

Q uestion w liethei the stumhlnigblock and the 
oolishness may ho, not in the gospel itself, but m 
the eurient piosentations of it. May not the nnml 
of to-day he otlcndecl by antiquated forms of 
thought and modes of expiession? May not the 
Western lind too much Eastern dialect in the 
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language of the Kingdom of God for lus under- 
standing and welcome of it? The discoveries and 
conquests of science in the realm of Nature, the 
advance of philosophy in the interpretation of the 
mind of man, the comparison now possible between 
Christianity and other religions revealing resem- 
blances as well as differences, the application of 
the principle of evolution in every sphere of human 
thought — all these conditions have brought about 
so great a change in the intellectual standpoint 
that, if Christianity is to realize its purpose and 
fulfil its promise, it must be piepared to forget 
many of the things that are behind, and to reach 
forth to the many things before, so as to adapt 
itself to its environment, ror survival in the struggle 
for existence of the rival faiths of mankind. 

VIII. Characteristics of the Christian 

RELIGION . — In a brief description sucli as the 
necessary limits of tins article allow, only the 
distinctive featuies in creed, code, ritual, and polity 
can be mentioned, and when there are differences 
only the most important can be noted. 

I. Doctrine. — (a) The doctrine of God in Chris- 
tianity is not onlv monotheistic but Trinitarian. 
It is true that in the eaily centuries there were the 
various Monarclnan theories, that at the llefoi illa- 
tion there were the Socinian doctrines, and that 
to-day there is not only a Unitarian sect claiming 
the Christian name, but within the Chustian 
Churches in the advanced wings there are thinkers 
who, in their denial of the Divinity of Christ, take 
away any reason for a Trinitarian doctrine of God 
The historical basis of the doctrine of the Trinity 
is the revelation of the Fatherhood of God by 
Christ, the ascription of Lordship, that is, of 
Divine dignity, to Christ Himself by the Apostolic 
Church, and the consciousness of the piesence and 
power of the Spirit of God in the Chustian expeii- 
ence. The theological formula for the conception 
of God resulting from these historical facts is 
‘three Persons in one Substance* — Person not 
meaning merely individual, oi mode, but some- 
thing intermediate ; and Substance not a class 
concept but a single existence (the Latin termin- 
ology of the doctrine is due to Tertullian). This 
formula lias in popular religious thought often 
been understood in a tntheistic sense, and many 
Christian thinkers desire to have the unity of God 
more distinctly affirmed, to emphasize the fact 
that it is in revealing Himself to man that God is 
Father, Son, and Spirit, to insist that, while these 
distinctions must nave corresponding leality in 
God, i.e . that the economic is also an essential 
Trinity, yet human thought tiansgresses its limits 
when it attempts to construe the inner being of 
God Himself. Other Christian thinkers have freely 
indulged in speculation to prove the rational 
necessity of the doctrine As man is knowledge, 
love, and action, so is God manifold, not single 
As subject involves object, so must Fatherhood m 
the Godhead involve sonslup. But most of these 
attempts carry us no further than duality, the 
necessity of some kind of distinction m God. It 
would be a gain if the word ‘tn-umty’ could re- 
place ‘trinity.’ 

In relation to man, God is Father , by which is 
meant not merely man’s creaturely dependence on 
God, or personal affinity to God, but God’s love to 
man, ana His purpose to bring man into fellowship 
of love with Himself. As this fellowship is 
hindered by sin in man, love is manifested as 
grace, removing the hindrance by saving man from 
sin. While some theologians narrow the Father- 
hood of God to those in whom the purpose of grace 
has been fulfilled by their acceptance of it in faith, 
most insist to-day on the universal purpose of God 
to save all men. The doctrine of election, if still 
professed m some cieeds, is passing out of progres- 


sive Christian thought. On its positive side, as at 
assurance to the believer that his salvation is 
eternally willed by God, it is Christian; on its 
negative side, that the ruin of some men is eternally 
willed by God, in spite of a few Scripture texts 
quoted m its suppoit, it is now generally felt to be 
inconsistent with the revelation of God’s character 
in Chust. The common belief now is that God 
wills to bless all men. This belief m God’s Father- 
hood involves not only the universal purpose of 
God to ledeem men, but also His care and bounty, 
His guidance and guaidianship through Natuie 
and history. Whether miracles have or have not 
occuried is a much debated question. The common 
belief has been that God has acted for man m ways 
inexplicable by the ordinal y course of Nature. 
The tendency, even among some Christian thinkers, 
to-day is to minimize, if not altogether to deny, 
the miraculous. Ho wevei t his may be, the Christian 
conception of God is that Nature and history alike 
are under God’s control for the ends of Ills King- 
dom. Miracles cannot be regarded as impossible. 

(b) The doctrine of man is that he is a reasonable, 
responsible being, free to choose right or wrong, 
but sinful and guilty because he has chosen wrong. 
The orthodox theology till recently assumed that 
the story of the Fall in Genesis was to be taken as 
histoiy, substantially if not literally ; and the race 
was legaidcd as sinful and guilty in consequence of 
the fust man’s Fall. Augustiniamsm taught that 
mankind lmd become a massa perditioms y incapable 
of good. Pelagianism minimized the consequences 
of the Fall, and insisted that man had retained 
his freedom, and could do good. This antithesis 
ran through Chustian theology till recently. 
Literal y and histoiical criticism has shown that 
the story of the Fall is an attempt to find a solu- 
tion of the problem of ovil, and cannot be taken as 
the basis 101 a doctrine of original sin, or of 
inherited depravity. The modern thrnkei regards 
sin as due to the emergence of animal appetites 
and individual instincts in the child prior to con- 
science and will, so that when conscience condemns 
them they have already gained such a hold that 
the \\ill cannot suppress them. Some speculative 
minds have legaraed sin as a necessaiy stage in 
man’s moial development, but the Christian 
conscience generally condemns this view. Origen 
(one of the most learned and able, if also eccentric, 
of the teachers of the Church) is alone among 
ancient, and Julius Muller (in Ins Christian Doc - 
trine of Sin, 1839) among modern, theologians in 
explaining tins tendency to evil m the individual 
by a wiong choice in a pre-existent state. It is 
now being moie generally recognized that what 
the gospel is concerned with is not the origin, but 
the reality, of sin — man's distiust of, and dis- 
obedience to, God ; and of guilt — man’s liability, 
m consequence of sin, to growing estrangement 
from God and loss of his higher life in God. 
Foimerly even physical death was regaided as the 
penalty of sm ; but now it is seen to be a natural 
necessity ; and it is lather the dread which death 
awakens in man that is traced to his guilty con- 
science. The survival of man’s soul, or his natural 
immortality, was accepted as an essential Chris- 
tian doctrine, but this view has been recently 
challenged in the theory of Conditional Immor- 
tality (see E. White’s Life m Christ 8 , 1878). Those 
who die in sin cease to be, it is held ; only believers 
in Christ are found worthy of eternal life. It is 
probable that the ordinary view of man’s im- 
mortality is derived more from Greek philosophy 
than from the Christian revelation. TheCluistian 
Gospel oilers man salvation from sin and guilt 
through penitence, a renunciation of sin, and faith, 
accepting the grace of God m Jesus Christ, in 
which not only is sin forgiven, but man is cleansed, 
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renewed, and made holy by God’s own Spirit. 
While Protestantism insists that faith (inclusive 
of repentance) alone is necessary, Catholicism 
maintains that this faith must not bo unformed , 
but must be formed by lore, by works complet- 
ing it. 

(c) The Clmstian dorti me of Chi ist is that He 
was truly Divine and leally human, and heiesy 
has been a denial of the one or the other nature, 
or of their union in His Person. Athanasius was 
the protagonist of this doctrine against Ariamsm. 
The accepted formula is two natures m one Person ; 
but, while as regaids the humanity * nature * means 
the class concept, as regaids the Divinity it means 
substance, namely, that Christ belongs to the unity 
of the Divine existence ; and * person * does not 
mean a tertium quid lesulting from the union of 
the Divine and the human ; but for the orthodox 
doctrine it is rather the Divine Pei son of the Son 
who assumes human nature (not of an individual, 
but generally). As a matter of fact, the balance 
between the Divine and the human nature has not 
been kept even ; but the human has been, contrary 
to the historical evidence, hidden and lost in the 
Divine As has already been mentioned, Luf heian 
Christology tended to absorb the human entirely 
in the Divine, while Reformed Christology so 
emphasized the difference between the Divine and 
the human, while asserting the reality of both, as 
to involve Christ’s Person in an incompatible 
duality. The orthodox doctrine, using philo- 
sophical terminology, ignored foi the most part 
the facts of the Gospel records. An endeavour to 
recover a real human consciousness, character, and 
experience for the histoncal Jesus was the motive 
of the kenotic theories , which in various ways 
represented the Son of God as laying aside Divine 
prerogatives, and even such attributes as omni- 
science and omnipi esence, in order to become really 
man ; but most of these theories assumed the 
orthodox formula as adequate. To-day, on the 
one hand, the historical facts are being moie 
insisted on, and, on the other, the adequacy of the 
philosophical terminology of the creeds is being 
challenged ; but it cannot be claimed that a satis- 
factory re-statement which is likely to win general 
acceptance has been reached. Meanwhile many, 
dissatislied with the orthodox doctrine, are content 
with a humanitarian or naturalistic view ; Jesus 
was a man, even if it be admitted that Ho was the 
best man. The pre-existence, miraculous birth, 
sinless perfection, unique filial consciousness, and 
resurrection of Christ aio all being doubted or 
denied. While many Christian theologians sus- 
pend their judgment as regards the first and 
second, the remaining three are generally regaided 
as essential to any dm tune of Christ’s Person 
which shall maintain the continuity of the Chris- 
tian faith in Him. 

(«0 While importance has been attached to the 
revelation of God by Christ, yet it is on man’s 
ledemption by His sacrifice that Christian thought 
has generally concentrated attention. His teach- 
ing and example have been regarded as subordinate 
to His Atonement . Of the meaning and worth of 
that death many views have been held ; and here 
we have no orthodox formulae as in regard to the 
Trinity or the Pei son of Christ. As a conquest of 
demons; a ransom paid to the devil (Ongen); a 
recapitulation of humanity, or restoration to its 
condition before the Fall (lremeus) ; a satisfaction 
rendered to God’s honour for the insult of man’s 
disobedience (Anselm) ; a substitutionary endur- 
ance of the penalty of man’s sin exacted by the 
Divine righteousness (Reformers) ; an equivalent 
for man’s punishment accepted for the ends of the 
Divine government (Grotius); an evidence of God’s 
sympathetic participation in man’s condition (Bush- 


nell) ; a vicarious confession or repentance (M‘Leod 
Campbell, Moberly),— in all these ways has the 
death of Christ been intei preted. While many 
are content with a subjective or moral theory of 
the Atonement (Abelard), that is, a theory which 
takes into consideration only the ellcct of Christ’s 
sacrifice on man in awakening penitence, assur- 
ing pardon, inspiring gratitude, etc., yet some 
theologians do insist that an objective theory, that 
is, a theory which in some way relates Chnst’s 
death to God’s government or character, is neces- 
sary to maintain the continuity of the historic 
faith in Christ as the atoning Saviour. There can 
be no doubt that the moral conscience and the 
religious consciousness alike to-day condemn many 
of the assumptions of theories of the past ; yet the 
central position of the Cross of Christ m Christian 
experience demands a i e-statement that shall do 
justice to all of truth which former theories have 
held. 

(e) That Clmst rose again was an article of the 
Apostolic creed even as that He died for our sins. 
The records of the appearances m the Gospels have 
hitherto been generally accepted as trustworthy ; 
but many scholars to-day who behevo in the living 
Lord rest their conviction on the testimony ot 
Paul, and of Christian experience generally. Into 
this critical question this is not the place to enter. 
Christian faith has the certainty of the fellowship 
of the living Christ ; it ascribes the continuance 
and the progress of the Church to His presence 
and power in it ; it holds that still, through Him, 
God is saving men. This spintual life of the 
individual believer in Christ and of the Christian 
Church is also ascribed to the Holy Spirit. The 
Christian creed distinguishes the Son of God, 
incarnate in Christ, from the Holy Spirit, as distinct 
Persons in the unity of the Godhead ; but Christian 
thought has not succeeded in separating the work 
of the living Lord and the Holy Spirit in Christian 
experience. When the life of God in man is 
present to thought in the historical revelation and 
redemption, it is Christ who is conceived as present 
and active; when His life is experienced rather 
in inward illumination, exaltation, and invigora- 
tion, it is the Spmt who is considered as dwelling 
and working in man. Here we are m a region 
where theology is haflled by Christian experience. 
What is characteristically Christian is that God is 
inseparable from Christ, and the soul’s inmost life 
is known to be God’s life-giving spirit. 

(/) As the Christian life is a union with Christ 
and a habitation by God’s spirit, the community 
of those who believe, the Church , is conceived as 
the body of Christ, and the temple of the Holy 
Spirit In a later section we shall deal with the 
Church as a historical reality, and the forms of 
organization wdnch it has assumed ; but meanwhile 
the conceptions current must be indicated. Roman 
Catholicism identifies the Church with the ecclesi- 
astical organization of which the Pope is the head. 
Anglicanism claims to be the Church as possessing 
the histone episcopate and other marks of catho- 
licity (q.v.) in contrast with all Nonconforming 
bodies. While recognizing other denominations as 
branches of the Chuich of Christ, each Protestant 
sect tends to regard its own particular organization 
as pre-eminently the Church, because more fully 
realizing the ideal community of Chnst than any 
other. Protestantism recognizes a distinction, 
however, between the visible and the invisible 
Church, the visible being found in the ecclesiastical 
oigamzations bearing the Clmstian name, the in- 
visible being composed of all believers, all members 
of Christ’s body by living umofl with Him. The 
writer inclines to believe that the Church should, 
as an object of faith, always be conceived as the 
spiritual community of believers who, as united to 
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Christ, are united to one anothei, and are living 
one life m Him; and that this Chuich, \\ Inch is 
one and cannot but be one, is present in cvny 
assembly gathered in the name of Jesus Clnrt. 
The visibility of the Chuich is not in any 
ecclesiastical organization, but the invisible be- 
comes visible whenever and wherever the common 
life is expressed in preaching, worship, or work. 
This is the Congiegational view corrected, in its 
undue emphasis on the sufficiency of the local 
congregation, by the recognition of the presence of 
Christ with His Church in the local congregation 
as the ground of its sufficiency This com option 
may be applied to other forms of Christian organiza- 
tion. Presbytery, Synod, or Council, if and so far 
as gathered in Christ’s name, is His Church made 
visible. So regarded, the Church may fitly be 
spoken of as the continuation of the Incarnation of 
the Son of God, as the channel of His activity in 
revealing God and redeeming man. Thus piayer, 
praise, and preaching alike are the act of Clmst 
with His Church, through the medium of each 
Christian assembly. For divergent views see ait. 
Church, § 5, and the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
artt. Church (Doctrine of the). 

(q) In the history of the Christian Church gieat 
prominence has been given to the Sat ram-ents (q v ). 
Of these Roman Catholicism reckons seven ; but 
here only the doctrine of the two universally 
acknowledged (except by the Society of Friends) — 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper— can be considered. 
While the Baptists insist on the believer’s baptism 
by immersion as the sign of his death to sin, and 
rising again to holiness with Christ, the usual 
practice is infant baptism by spi inkling Roman 
and Anglican Catholicism teach baptismal re- 
generation, that is, by baptism the child is so 
renewed that the guilt of original sm is cancelled, 
and its power, if not destroyed, is weakened, so 
that a measure of freedom is icstored In P10- 
testantism generally the nte is regaided as the 
Church’s assurance by outward sign that the grace 
of Christ is available foi each child, and as the 
parent’s dedication of the child to God. But there 
is no hard and fast doctrine. As regards the Lord's 
Supper , Catholicism teaches transubstantiation— 
the substance of the elements is changed, though 
not their accidents (outward appearance, taste, 
etc.), into the body and blood of Clmst, so that 
even unbelievers partake. Christ’s sacnfice is thus 
repeated, and this is efficacious for blessing to all 
who do not resist. Lutheranism teaches con- 
subs tan tiation, or the piesence of Christ’s body 
‘in, with, and under’ the elements. Calvinism 
localizes Christ’s body 111 heaven, yet regaids the 
sacrament as not merely a symbol, but as a channel 
of a peculiar grace fiom Christ Zwmghamsm 
taught that the Supper was a syml>olie memorial 
The view of the Church mentioned in the previous 
paragraph enables us to regard the Sacrament as 
an act of Christ with His Church present to the 
believer, communicative of His grace ; but why 
any peculiar gift of grace should be assumed 01 
expected the present writer must confess himself 
unable to understand. With the Catholic view of 
the Sacraments goes the view of the priest as the 
necessary agent of Christ m the administration of 
the rite (the permission m certain cases to laymen 
to baptize is an exception to the general theoiy) ; 
hut this idea Protestantism has rejected as incon- 
sistent with the sole Mediatorship of Christ and 
the universal priesthood of believers, 

{h) In the Apostolic Church great pi eminence 
was given to the doctrine of the last things 
(eschatology, apoc&lyptics). The Second Advent 
of Christ in glory and power was expected speedily. 
This would be the signal of the general resurrec- 
tion, judgment of the world, and final separation 


of the blessed and the damned. The belief in a 
thousand ycais’ leign of Christ with His saints 
pnor to this end (the millennium) seems to have 
been confined to a narrow cade When the fiist 
generation passed without Christ’s appearing, the 
question of the intermediate state emerged. While 
trie assumption was geneial that saints at death 
passed to blessedness, and sinneis to misery, the 
belief in a Second Advent, General Resurrection, 
and Final Judgment, as the end of the present 
world -order, persisted ; and from time to time 
there have been penods of great excitement when 
this consummation was believed to be imminent 
This doctrine still has wide acceptance. But 
piobably among Chustian thinkers the meta- 
phorical character of the language in which this 
hope was expressed is now recognized ; and the 
substance of the hope is found in the expectation 
of a triumph of Christ’s gospel m the world on the 
one hand, and m the anticipation of the believer 
individually that after death he will have a clearer 
vision of, closer communion with, and greater 
resemblance to, Christ. While probably the doc- 
ttino of eternal torment for the sinful is still 
commonly hold, yet Chustian thought is more 
and more rejecting this view ; sometimes for the 
doctune of conditional immortality, or eternal life 
for believers only ; sometimes for univeisalism, or 
salvation finally for all ; or sometimes for a wise 
and tendei leticence, the belief that the Father of 
all will do the best foi each 

2. Morals. — Only a very brief leference can be 
made to Christian morals. Christian morality has 
been influenced at least as much as, if not more 
than, Christian belief, at each stage ot the history 
of the Christian Church, by the total conditions, 
economic, social, and political; and a history of the 
changes in Chustian morals is quite beyond the 
scope of this article. It must sulhee to indicate 
the moral principles or punciple, and the manner 
of its realization 

(a) This is determined by the Christian con- 
ception of God and man. Men as children of God, 
and thus as membeis of one anothei, have one 
duty — absolute love to God, and an equal love to 
self and neigh boui. This love is giateful sm lender 
to God, and sympathetic sei vice of man, even unto 
sacrifice of self , hence the life foi God and others 
is found m losing the life for self This makes 
morality not a code of laws, but an inward dis- 
position. As guides to conduct the accepted moral 
standards leniam, hut a new moial content is given 
to conformity with them by the new motive ot all 
action. This new motive gives also a now moral 
lange Morality had developed as tribal or na- 
tional ; now it becomes universal The neighbour 
is not fellow-countryman, but fellow-man, and 
i el low-man conceived as the child of the one Father 
over all. 

(b) Tn the early Apostolic Church the spirit of 
biotherhood prevailed in a wonderful degree ; even 
towards the hostile world there was the spirit of 
patience, forgiveness, and desire to save. While 
during the subsequent development the salt did 
lose much of its savour, yet the Christian Church 
in the pagan world stood foi gi eater purity and 
chanty Anchoritism, or the withdrawal of in- 
dividuals from society into desert places for solitary 
meditation and prayer, and afterwards monasticisrn 
—the formation of societies of such as had with- 
drawn themselves — were a contradiction of the 
Christian principle of love, inasmuch as the motive 
was to save one’s own soul instead of seeking to 
save the world. Yet in the rude, unsettled times 
of the Middle Ages the monasteries rendered a 
social service of cultuie, industry, and beneficence. 
It has already been point ed out that Calvinism 
recognized the duty of the Church’s influencing 
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society so as to conform it to the will of God more 
than did Lutheranism, but the stain lard was set 
more by the Jewish Law than by the Christian 
gospel. This legalism has been a chaiaeteustic of 
Christian morals in Protestantism as well as in 
Catholicism ; and the truth has been lost sight of 
that a law of love is the fulfil merit, and so the 
abolition, of law. Without even suggesting that 
there have not been in eveiy generation Chustians 
who have lived holily accouling to the law of love, 
we may ventuie to affirm that to-day the distinctive 
principles of Chustian morality aie gaining more 
general lecogmtion. During the Middle Ages the 
most devout souls imagined that the life of poveity, 
and even beggary, as the closest imitation of the 
life of Jesus on earth, was the evangelical life. 
Now we see that the evangelical hfo is the life that 
brings to the needs and sorrows and sms of men 
the same kind of succour, comfort, and deliverance 
as Jesus brought to those whom His ministry 
saved and blessed ; and this means to-day not only 
individual philantlirophy, but also social lefotm 

3. Worship.-— Love towaidsGod explores itself, 
and must express itself, thiough love to man in 
whatever form it can be 1110^ elfectual But this 
cannot be its only 01 full expression. 

(a) The lelation of God and man is pcisonal, and 
personal relationship involves mutual communion, 
the expression of affection. This communion of 
man with God may be individual or social. T11 
Christian devotion there has been, thioughout the 
ages, n stiain of mysticism, an undue emphasis on 
the soul’s solitary contemplation of, and intercourse 
with, God, or with CI11 1st as the loving Bridegroom. 
Into the lattei there has sometimes stolen an 
almost sensuous passion Bernard of Olanvaux 
(1091-1153) found in the Song of Solomon Ins 
vocabulary of devotion. Samuel Ruthei fold’s 
(lGOO-1661) letters draw fiom the same somce 
terms of endearment for the Saviom A sober 
piety shrinks fiom this familiarity as ine\ eroni ; 
and mysticism must also be regarded as incomplete 
piety, inasmuch as it does not sufficiently recognize 
the Christian community as in its public worship 
enlarging and correcting individual devotion 

(b) This public worship m its beginning derived 
a good deal of its outwaid fomr fiom the Jewish 
synagogue, and very soon began to be afiected 
even by pagan rites. How tat the mysteries 
influenced Chustian worship, even possibly in the 
Apostolic age, is a subject now under discussion by J 
scholars Whether such influence was or was not 
inevitable, whether without tins protecting shell 
Christian piety could have been pieseived or not, 
are too laige questions to be answered here. It 
must be admitted, however, that many of the 
modes of worship which weie introduced were not 
an accurate and adequate expression of the essenl ml 
Christian relation between God and man. The 
Creator, Sovereign, and Judge was addressed in 
prayer and praise lather than the Father As 
the inspiration of the early days ceased, and the 
Church began to settle down m the world, the 
spontaneous exeieise of spiritual gifts for common 
edification was, in the interests of propriety and 
order, replaced by fixed forms earned through by 
the officers of the Chinch. In Montanism (a.d 172) 
a sympathetic observer will recognize more of the 
Apostolic, mood than 111 the ordered Church that 
condemned and suppressed it. Against this 
formalism, wlueh attached rnoro importance to the 
mode than to the motive of devotion, there have 
been protests time and again, some marked, be 
it admitted, by extravagance, impropriety, and 
fanaticism. In the Roman and Greek Catholic 
Churches an elaborate litual has been gradually 
developed ; the Church of England has its liturgy. 
Scottish Presbyterianism has had a less rigid order 


of service, and has always made provision for ex- 
tempoie prayer, which has sometimes sunk to a 
soulless routine. Tho.se who aie accustomed to a 
fixed litual often affirm that this possesses sacied 
associations, which make it invaluable as an aid 
to devotion. In Chinches an heie tlieie is no recog- 
nized order of service, and no fixed form of prater, 
worshippers sometimes expiess themselves as de- 
sirous of finding more reverence, beauty, and con- 
tinuity with tlie devotions of past ages. That 
those who lead public worship in such communities 
should make themselves familiar with the devo- 
tional literature of the past, so that their speech 
shall he of the sanctuary and not of the street, 
may be conceded ; and yet one may hold that the 
public worship of the Chustian Church should 
spur n formality, and seek spontaneity 

(0 As in the Hebrew nation, so in the Christian 
Church the antithesis of pnest an A prophet has 
appealed, although it would be unjust to add that 
it has geneially been accompanied by that of ritual 
and ) iqhtcousnc.st also As a necessary continu- 
anco of the old dispensation combined with the 
new, the defenders of sacerdotalism and sacra - 
mcntaiianism would say, as an explicable yet 
regrettable pervcision of the gospel, evangelical 
Protestants would answer — the ideas of the altar, 
sacnfices, and pucsthood have come into the 
Christian Chinch, not only from the Jewish 
Chinch, hut even fiom paganism itselt (a change 
to which Cyprian [200-258 J contributed much). 
We have already seen how diveigcnt aie the judg- 
ments of Loisy and llarnack on this development 
in Christianity, and w T e must not now take sides in 
this age-long quail el. Wo can consider this con- 
trast only as it aflects the w 01 ship of the Chuich 
In the Churches of the Catholic older, the ritual 
performed by the priest and the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist, or Mass, as its culmination, is the 
w 01 ship of the Chinch In the Piofestant Chinches, 
while the spiritual evnciscs of pi aye 1 and piaise 
aie not neglected, the preaching ot the gospel 
stands m the toiefront. The peiformance of the 
propel ritual by the consecrated pei son is held to 
secure bene (it to those who ate piosent, even though 
it may be as little more than spectators, in the one 
case ; a spmtual pai tu ipation in prayer and praise 
and in the picacmng of the word by a believing 
attention to it is looked for m the other case. 

4. Polity — As a religious community, Chris- 
tianity must assume some foim of organization 
As regards the Apostolic Church, it may be con- 
fidently maintained that spontaneous inspiration 
was mcdoimnant rather than lixed oigamzation, 
and that, so far as there w as the necessaiy oigamza- 
tion, there was not uniformity but adaptation 
Pievious associations, as of the Jewish synagogue 
or of the Gentile mutual benefit club, overused an 
influence on the organization adopted That theie 
is only one foim ot Church polity legitimate in the 
Chiibtian Chinch is an assumption to which modem 
scholarship oilers no suppoit. 

(a) Under pressure of persecution fiom without, 
and for pieseivation fiom Jieicsy within, the 
Chuich 111 the 2nd cent, inevitably assumed a more 
compact organization, for w huh Apostoln sain tion 
was claimed The episcopate ioso out of the 
pieshytcrate, which had existed along with the 
diaooiiato fiom the Apostolic age; and so the 
tlueefold order eineiged This episcopate was at 
fust only congregational and not diocesan, and 
the bishop was little moie than the piesident, the 
primus inter parrs 111 the presbytery. As the 
clergy came to he 11101 e shaiply marked otl fiom 
the laity, as sacei dotal tendencies in the 3id cent, 
asserted themselves (especially in Cypnan) and 
were justified by appeal to the OT, the episcopate 
became more thoroughly monarchical (cf., for a 
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different standpoint, artt ArosTOLic SUCCES- 
SION, Episcopacy) As the Christian Church 
adapted its organization to that of the Roman 
Empire, the inshop of the Church in the capital of 
the province came to exercise a strong in An once, 
and then even an undefined authority over the 
other bishops. Thus Alexandria, Constantinople, 
and Rome came by the 4th cent to the front rank 
in the episcopates. The rivalry of these Sees 
affected seriously the course of even the theological 
development (e.'q the controversy between Cyril 
and Nestonus in the 5th cent. ). The position of 
Rome as the old capital of the Roman Empire, 
even when it had as its rival the new capital, 
Constantinople, the spirit of dominion in the Im- 
perial city, and the influence which the Church of 
Rome gained through its manifold services to the 
Churches of the Empire — all these gave to the 
bishop of Rome an advantage over liis rivals in 
asserting a higher authority. By what means the 
bishop of Rome became Pope of Christendom need 
not now be recorded (see art. Papacy). For the 
loss of the East by the (heat Schism, the Papacy 
was compensated by a practically unchallenged 
authority over the Germanic peoples But through- 
out the Middle Ages the claims of the Papacy, 
not only to the headship of the Christian Church, 
but even to a temporal dominion, a subordination 
of earthly rulers to its heavenly sway, were 
opposed by two forces, the one political and the 
other ecclesiastical, although they aie often found 
in alliance — the glowing spirit of nationality which 
resented the interference of Rome in the local 
ecclesiastical organization, and the surviving spirit 
of an earlier age which claimed that the Papal 
authority was subordinate to that of the General 
Council (the conciliar in contrast with the curialist 
view) At the Council of Trent, and completely 
at the Vatican Council, the curialisfc, or Ultra- 
montane, view triumphed over the conciliar. This 
triumph resulted in the secession of the ‘ Old 
Catholics ’ 

(b) At the Reformation the spirit of nationalism 
found expression m the nationalist Protestant 
Churches, varying in their organization, but all 
subordinate to the State. The Anglican Church 
disowns the Papal supremacy, maintains the epis- 
copal order, and acknowledges the Sovereign of 
the Realm as the Head of the Church. But 
within it there are two tendencies — the Catholic, 
which desires to maintain the continuity of tradi- 
tion and custom with the pre- Reformation Church, 
and to secure as far as possible the spiritual in- 
dependence of the Church, and chafes at the 
bonds the State imposes ; and the Erastian, which 
regards Church and nation as identical, and the 
Crown and Parliament as expressive of the national 
will as legitimate authority in the national Church. 
The older of the Reformed Churches is not epis- 
copal, but presbyterial, the individual congrega- 
tion and the congregations in combination being 
governed by representatives of the Christian people 
Some of the Lutheran Churches (Denmark and 
Sweden) are episcopal, and some are governed by 
distuct superintendents; but the subordination to 
the Government is carried to a degree that must 
seem intolerable to those who cherish the pnn- 
ciple of the Church’s spiritual independence The 
fullest assertion of this principle is found in the 
Baptist and the Congregational Churches, in which 
the individual congregation is held to be complete 
in itself for all the necessary functions of the 
Christian Church, but is in no way precluded fiom 
combining with other Churchos for common in- 
terests. A tendency to insist on the necessity for 
this wider union is increasingly asserting itself. 
The Society of Friends represents Christianity 
with the leaMi possible oi ganization. The Ortho- 


dox Greek Church and the Eastern Churches have 
a patriarchate superior to the episcopate ; but into 
the details of their organization it is not necessary 
now to enter. 

(r) That Christian faith, to delivei its message 
and fulfil its mission in the world, must assume 
Home external organization cannot but be conceded, 
and that this instrument has sometimes defeated 
the puipose of its existence must bo recognized. 
The mechanics of the ecclesiastical organization 
has been a hindrance as well as a help to the 
dynamics of the spiritual community. Nothing 
probably in the polity of the Church has been more 
of an obstacle to its testimony and influence than 
the entangling alliances into winch it has entered 
with the State, for through this door mammon has 
often entered m, and displaced Christ. While no 
foim of polity is distinctive of, or essential to, 
Christianity, that is most genuinely and effectively 
Christian which leaves the laigest room for the 
gracious and mighty Spirit of the Head of the 
Church, and yet is best adapted to the local and 
temporal conditions for the fulfilment of the ends 
of tne Kingdom — the preservation of the savour 
of the salt of the earth, the prominence of the 
light of the world, the pervasion of human society 
by the leaven, and the growth and spread of the 
mustard-plant to the ends of the earth. So mani- 
fold has Christianity been in its development in 
doctrine, morals, worship, and polity, that no 
complete description is possible ; it has been one 
and the same in all its forms and with all its 
changes in raising its Founder’s name above every 
other name, in the certainty and expectation that 
in that name every knee shall yet bow, to the glory 
of God the Fatliei 
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CHRISTMAS, — Christmas is the Feast of the 
Nativity of Christ, celebrated on December 25. 
There are two mam problems with regard to the 
history of Chnstmas : (1) the celebration of an 
ecclesiastical feast, and (2) the chronological 
method which led to the choice of a special day. 
These two problems have to be kept apart, 
especially sinco it seems probable that the choice 
of a daypieceded the celebration of an ecclesiastical 
feast. It is, howevei, desirable for the sake of 
clearness to reverse the actual order of develop- 
ment, and first to discuss the history of the 
institution of the feast. 

I The institution of a feast of the 
NATIVITY . — There are two mam theories on this 
point — that of Usener (‘Das Weihnachtsfcst,’ pt. 
l. of his Beligiomgesch. Untersuchungeii), and that 
of Duchesne (Origin cs du cvlte chrHien , pp 
247-254). According to Usenei’s view, the cele- 
bration of the Nativity was originally held every- 
where on Jan. 6, and tins was displaced in Romo 
in 353-4 by Pope Liber ms in favour of Dec. 25, 
Jan 6 being kept only for the Epiphany or Feast 
of the Baptism. From Rome the observance of 
Dec. 25 spread Eastwards, and was welcomed by 
the Orthodox as a means of emphasizing the fact 
that Jesus was born the Son of God, and of 
excluding the Adoptiamst heiesy Duchesne, on 
the other hand, thinks that Jan 6 was fiom the 
beginning the Eastern date, and Dec 25 tlie 
Western date, and that the East and West com- 
bined each other’s dates. Thus, while Usener and 
Duchesne agree in thinking that in the East 
Dee. 25 was derived from Rome, and are not 
seriously opposed to each other on this part of 
the question, they otherwise diflei sharply as to 
the history of the feast in Rome ami in t he East 

The question chiefly turns on a number of small 
pieces of evidence which become most easily 
intelligible if arranged so fai as possible under the 
names of the various localities It is, however, 
desirable first to state certain pieces of negative 
evidence. 

I. Negative evidence — There is no evidence of 
the existence of a Feast of the Nativity befoie the 
4th cent , except possibly among the Basiluhans. 

(a) Clement of Alexandria’s statement as to the 
piactice of the Basihdians may, but need not, 
mean that they observed a Feast of the Nativity. 
If they did, it was either on Jan 6 or on Apr 19-20 
(for the evidence, see II. i). Clement’s words do not 
necessarily mean that the Orthodox had no F east 
of the Nativity, but certainly do not imply the 
contrary. He himself dated the Nativity on Nov 
18 (see Strom . l. 147, 17 [ed. Sylbeig], and cf. 
§ II. i, below) 

(b) Origen, c. Celsum y viii. 22 (ed. Koetscliau, p 

239), says • iav 84 ns i rpbs ravra dp0vwo<p4pr) ret irepi 
rwv Tap ijpLiv KvpiaK&v 1) Tapa<TK€vu>p i) toO lldcr^a ?} 
ttjs neprrjKOCTTjs 8i ’ ipxepCjp ytpdfxepa Xckt4op real t pd$ 
tovto k.t X., thus recognizing only the weekly 
Sunday feast and Friday fast, and the yeaily 
Paschal and Pentecostal feasts. Similaily in Com. 
xn Ev. Matt . (cd Delarue, m. 471 [ PG xiii 896]) 
he says : 84 . . , 4t' otiSepuas y pa<pr)s el tpopLep 

vtt b Sucalov yep4QXiov dy dpiepov, ddi/cos ydp juaXXop 
4/celpov tov 'Papau) d ' H / nud ^ s * real y dp vt 4/celpov pl4p iv 
y epeOXltp dpx^^oToids apaipeiratj vw8 84 toijtov 
’Iwapprjs k.t.X. — which he would haidly have said 
had it been customary to celebrate the Nativity 
The same statement is mnde m m Lev via, (ed. 
Delarue, ii. 229 [PG xn. 495]). 

(c) Arnobius (c. 296), m adversus Nationes , vii. 
32 (ed. Reifierscheul, p 266), says ‘Telluns 
natalis est : dn enim ex uteris prodeunt et habent 
dies laetos quibus eis adscript mu est auram 
usurpare vitalem.’ It is argued that he would 
scarcely have spoken thus if Christians also had 


been in the habit of celebrating the Nativity of 
Christ. 

(d) The Donatists (311) -More important, if it 
were certain, would he the fact that the Donatists 
never observed the feast. 

These schismatics did not bieak away from the 
Church because of any dogmatic innovations, hut 
in a zeal for strictness, and legarded themselves as 
the conservative paity. It is therefore significant 
that Augustine (Serm. ecu. 2) says : ‘ mento istum 
diem [i e. Jan, 6] nunquam nobiscum haeretici 
Donatistae celebrare voluerunt.’ ‘ Nobiscum ’ here 
can scarcely mean anything except ‘ at the same 
time as’; for the Donatists would, of course, on 
no day recognize the Catholics, whom they regarded 
as heathen. From this evidence Usener concludes 
that the feast on Jan. 6 was mtioduccd after 311, 
and also that the Donatists knew of no Feast of 
the Nativity. Duchesne, on the other hand, 
regards it as probable that they knew Dec. 25, but 
not Jan. 6. Neither conclusion is justified by the 
facts. The evidence only shows that in Africa 
there was no Epiphany feast (Jan 6) before 311, 
and for the rest Usener and Duchesne both seem 
to have read into the evidence the conclusion 
which they wished to find. 

(e) Imperial legal ordinances — In 389, Valen- 
tinianus issued a list of legal holidays (Cod. 
Theodos. ii. 8, 19), among winch only Sundays and 
Easter (including Holy Week and Easter Week) 
are reckoned. Theodosius made no change m this 
respect in 438, nor did Alaric m 506, but Christmas 
arul Epiphany appear m the contemporary expan- 
sions of Alarm’s work, and they were inserted in 
the Justinian Code of 534. It is, however, note- 
worthy that the regulation foi bidding performances 
in theatres and cncuses on Sunday, which existed 
as eaily as 386 [originally an exception was made 
for the Imperial birthdays and accession feasts, 
but this was repealed in 409], was in 400 extended 
to the 15 days of Easter, Christmas, and Epiphany 
(see Cod. Theodos. xv. 5. 2, n. 8, 20, 23-5). 

2. Direct evidence. — (a) For Jan. 6 (Epiphany). — 
This evidence is probably suffacient, when added to 
the remarkable silence as to the existence of a 
Nativity feast up to the 4th cent , to show that it 
was not celebrated befoie that time. The earliest 
evidence which we possess for any such feast 
points, moreover, not to Dec 25, but to Jan 6, 
on which date the Birth and the Baptism of Jesus 
were simultaneously celebrated. The details of 
the origin and history of this least on Jan 6 will 
be given in art Epiphany. It is sufficient for the 
present to say that, while the earliest direct state- 
ments as to this feast are apparently those m 
Ephraim Syrus (+ 373), it piobahly was introduced 
before 325, as it seems to have been observed both 
by Anans and Catholics, and finally, that, as a 
feast of the Baptism, it was observed in the 2nd 
cent, by the Basihdians (see Clement’s evidence, 
II. I, below), from whom it may have been derived. 

(b) For Dec. 2$. — The evidence for the intro- 
duction of Dee. 25 may be arranged under the 
names of the various churches 

(1) Rome. — The Liber Pantifualw (ed Momm- 
sen, p. 12) says of Telesphorus * hie fecit natalem 
dormni nostri Jesu Christa noctu nnssas cele- 
l)i arentur 9 ; but this passage is universally recog- 
nized as a late addition, devoid of historical value. 
Fortunately, how r ever, othei and better evidence 
exists. In the chronological collections of Filo- 
calus (Th. Mommsen, ‘ Ueber dem Chronographen 
vom Jalir 354,’ ASG for 1850, and also published 
separately) theie is a list of bishops of Rome, 
ending with Liberms (of whom tmly the date of 
accession is given, so that he was still alive), 
followed by a Depositio Martyr urn , arranged 
according to their place m the calendar. As 
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Liberius is mentioned, but nothing is said of his 
banishment, it is clear that this list belongs to the 
year 354. But it is also plain that there is behind 
this an earlier list ending with Sylvester ([ 335), 
because all the bishops down to him aie given 
according to their place in the ealendai, but the 
next three — Marcus (t 7th Oct. 336), Julius (1 352), 
and Liberius— are added at the end of the list. 
Thus the original list of bishops was made in 
336, and the recension of 354 is secondary (see 
Duchesne, Bulletin critique , xi. 41 II ). The 
Depositio Martyrum begins c VIII Kal. J an. natus 
Chnstus in Bctleem Iudeae.’ The question then 
anses, whether this statement belongs to the 
giound document of 336 or to the recension of 354 
Duchesne holds the former view, Usener the latter 
So fai as the Deposit to itself is concerned, it is to 
be noticed that the form of the entiy is unique, 
at the depositio of each maityi is given merely the 
genitive of lus name, to which the date is some- 
times added. The only entry at all parallel is 
‘VIII Kal. Martias natalo Petri de caledra.’ It 
is also curious that the Depositio is ananged m 
months, each being headed ‘ mense Januano,’ 
* mense Februano,’ and so on. But the Nativit y, 
instead of coming under December, is inserted at 
the beginning This cannot be because the wnter 
of 336 regauled the ecclesiastical year as beginning 
with Dec. 25, foi in the list of bishops lie begins 
with January and goes on to Dec 31, the date of 
Sylvester’s death m 335. These facts iai.se a sus- 
picion that the reference to the Nativity belongs to 
354 rather than to 336. This suspicion is conhi med 
by evidence contained in Ambrosius, de Virgimbus , 
in. If., in which he quotes a seinion pleached by 
Liberius (who became Pope on 22nd May or 21st 
June, 352 [see Lipsius, Chronol. dev rom . Bi.se h , 
1869, p. 262]), on the occasion of Maicellina, Am- 
brose’s elder sister, becoming a nun. The im- 
portant passage is the following * 

* Bonas, mquit, film, nuptias deshlerasti Vides qcantus ail 
natalem sponsi till populus convene! it, ct nemo mipastus 
recedit? Hie est qui rogatus ad nuptias aquarn m vin.i 
conveitit In to quoque smeerum sacramcntuin umfeiet 
virgimtatis, quae prius eras obnoxia vilibus naturae materially 
elementta Hie est qui quinque panibus ct duobus pise thus 
quatuor milha populi in destrto pavit Hodie quirtem 

secundum hominem homo natua ex virgine sed ante omnia 

f eneiatus ex Patre, qui matrem corpore, virtute re feral 
'atrun . .’ 

The words ‘ ITodio . . natus ex vugine’ and 

the reference to the dies natahs of Clmst show 
that it was delivered on the Feast of the Nativity ; 
but the teferences to the miracle at Cana and the 
feeding of the multitude suggest that the Epiphany, 
not Christmas, was intended. These narratives 
belong to the Epiphany service, not to that of 
Christmas. Moreover, the last phiase obtains 
fresh force when we remember that the text m the 
Old Lat. of Pa 2 7 is ‘ Films mens es tu, ego liodie 
genui te.’ It is therefoie not impossible that 
Liberius means that the bath from the Vilgin and 
the generation from the Father in the baptism 
were celebrated on the same day — * JI o die, quideiu 
secundum hominem homo natus ex virgine sod 
ante omnia generatus ex patre.’ In this case ‘ ante 
omnia’ is antithetic to ‘quidem,’ and means 
‘ above all,’ not ‘ before all things ’ in a temporal 
sense. But, however this may lie, and it is, of 
course, open to doubt, an exceedingly strong 
argument is found m the fact that Epiphany, not 
Christmas, has always been the recognized time 
for admitting nuns. The present regulations 
recognize Epiphany, Easter Week, the days of the 
Apostles, and Sundays ; they can be traced back 
to the Pontijicale Runutnumoi 1596 (Clement vm.). 
But Gelasius (Ep xiv. 12) in 494 omitted the 
Sundays, and the Sacramcntaries of Gelasius and 
Gregory reduced the Easter Week to Easter 
Monday ( Sacr . Gel l 103, and Gregor u libr. 


sacram. in the Benedictine ed. vol. ni. p. 167c ; 
cf. Usener, ‘ Weilinachtstest,’ i>. 272 1.). 

The date of this sermon of Liberius is not certain ; 
but from references m it to the tender youth of 
Marcel him it must have been eaily in Ins career 
as Pope. The earliest possible date is 353, and the 
latest possible date for the entry in the Clnoiiology 
of Filocalus is 354. Therefore, as the sermon 
implies that the Nativity was celebrated on Jan. 
6, and the chronology (taken from the Papal 
diptyehou [?]) implies that it was, in 354, celebrated 
on Dec. 25, it follows that Marcelhna must have 
become a nun on 6th Jan. 353, when the Nativity 
was celebiated, and that between this and 354 the 
date of the fea*t was changed by Pope Libei ms to 
Dec. 25. If this be so, tlieio lemains uncertain 
only the minor point whether 25th Dec. of 353 or 
of 354 was the lirst Clnistmas in Rome. 

It is possible that with this institution of 
Clnistmas on Dec. 25 by Pope Liberius ought also 
to be connected the foundation (between 358 and 
366) of the church onginally known as the Basilica 
Libei li, aftei wauls as S. Maiia ad Puesepe, and 
since the 9th cent, as S. Maua Maggioie (cf. Lib. 
Dontif. 37. 7 = p. 208, 5 m Duchesne’s cd.). This 
church was the eentie of the Roman celebration of 
Clnistmas. The Pope celebrated Mass theie on 
the Vigil, and m the rooms provided by Xystus 
(the second founder) a feast was given by the 
bishops of Albano. The Pope remained until the 
evening for the service ‘ad prsesepium* (see 
Usener, op. cit, p. 279 ; he derives his information 
fiom the Ordo Uomanus and F. Caurellievi, 
Nottzic mtorno alia novena , vigdia i notte e festa dt 
nit tale , fust published anonymously m 1788) 

Besides this, lefercnce must be made to the 
Procession with Lights 1 on the Feast of the 
Purification (Candlemas [q v ], Feb 2) The facts 
cannot be established with certainty, but, accord- 
ing to Belcthus (PL ceil 129 f ), Libcnus instituted 
tins litany, which cleaily marks the end of the 
Christmas season and could not have existed until 
Clnistmas was fixed on Dec. 25 Piobably its 
institution w r as hastened by the desire to Clnis- 
tianize an obscure Roman procession, the Ambur - 
bale (cf. Seivius m Verg Eel. in. 77, and Belethus, 
PL ecu. 86 d ), lust as the Litania major on St. 
Mark’s day took the place of the liobigalia (Apr. 
25), and the Litania minor , or Rogation days, before 
Ascension day tho place of the Avibarvaha 

These arguments (used by Usener m Ins ‘ Weih- 
nachtsfest,’p. 267 11*. ) have met with wide acceptance 
even m Roman Catholic circles, despite Duchesne's 
criticism (see esp S. Bautner, in Der Katholik> 
Ixx. [1890] 1-20), but it is obvious that they are 
somewhat complicated, and Duchesne’s cnticisms 
have a permanent value If Usener’s view be 
accepted, Christmas on Dec. 25 dates in Rome 
fiom 353 or 354. If Duchesne be right, it is at 
least as early as 336. On the whole, Usener seems 
to do most justice to all the facts m a very 
complicated senes. The weak point in his position 
is the absence of any dclinite proof that Jan. 6 
was observed in Rome before the tune of Liberius ; 
but Duchesne has not succeeded in explaining why, 
if Dec. 25 be the older feast in Rome, the Roman 
calendar leckons Sundays ‘after Epiphany,’ not 
‘aftei Christmas,’ or why the Christmas services 
in Rome have their centre in the climch of Liberius, 
w hile those of Epiphany aio in the older basilica 
of St. Peter. The former point is perhaps umm- 
poitant, but the Iattei is very serious. 

(2) Constantinople.— The evidence as to the 
introduction of the Feast of the Nativity on Dec. 

1 The present liturgy for the Candlemas piofossion represents 
a rcr ension made by Pope Sergius (701) (cf. Lib. Pontif , ed 
Dm hesne, i. 360 f! )» and the original character of a penitential 
litany is almost lost. But violet vestments are still used, and 
the service is introduced with * Exsurge, Domine, adjuvanos ’ 
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25 in Constantinople is contained partly in the 
indirect light thrown on the subject by Chrysostom, 
partly in the seimons of Gregory Nazianzen. 
Chrysostom (see (3) below), speaking in 388, says 
that the feast was not yet ten years old m the 
East, but that it had long been known ‘ from 
Thrace to Gades.’ The latter expression practu ally 
covers the Western Church, for Thrace must be 
taken to mean the Mysian praefectuie, which 
belonged more to Home than to Constantinople. 
Thus, according to Chrysostom, the feast was 
introduced between 378 and 388, and nearer to the 
former than to the latter date. 

Gregory’s evidence supports this view, and 
suggests that he was actually the peison who 
introduced the feast. The facts are supplied by 
liis tlnee seimons els rA 0 eo<pdvia y efrow VeviOXia 
tov TZurripos (Or. 38 [PG xxxvi. 312]), els tA Hyia 
$ura (Or. 39 [PG xxxvi. 336 ft.]) and els t6 dyiov 
fidwTiapa (Or. 40 [PG xxxvi 36011']). It was 
suggested by C. Holtermann (in a dissei tation 
defended at Wittenberg in 1684, entitled K c 
histona ecclesmstica rA ’E7ri^>Aj/ia, etc ; it is 
usually, but enoneously, quoted uiulei the name 
of J. Ivindler, the Rector before whom the di^soi- 
tation was defended [see V. de Lagarde, Mitthnl- 
unqen , iv. 2471) that the iirst two of these 
sermons were delivered on the same day. In tins 
case it would appear that Clmstmas had not yet 
been separated from Epiphany. Rut this view is 
almost eeitainly wiong, for in the Inst sermon 
(Or. 38) Gregory says 

Miicpov pev ovv verrepov teal teaGatpopevov ’Irferovv tv rw 

*Iop8avfl rijy eprjv tcdGapcnv vvvl 8e poi 8c'£at ttji' tevijaiv teai 

■n poor tel ptt)<tiv (PG xxxvi 320) , and a^am ra 8e vvv tovniftavia 
•ff navrjyvpis eirovu VeveOKia Keyerac yap dp<f>6rtpa t Sva tempi vtov 
irpoairjyopLuiv ivl npaypari oropa 8e r<p <f>avr) vai ptv 0toi/jana 

rep yevvao-OoA. TtveOXia tovto evTiv r}plv q i ravriyvpis, tovto 
eopra^opev errjpcpov (PG XXXVI 313 f ) 

if these passages bo compared with the beginning 
of Or. 39, it is plain that a difleient occasion is 
intended by the latter . 

IlaAu/ ’Itjo-ovs 6 ipos, tea l 7 raA. 11 / pverrripiov . r} yap ayia rwv 
Qutraiv rjLLtpa, els ffv cufitypeGa, teal rjv toprd&iv rjj-uopcOa (Tijpfpov, 
dpXyv ^ tov epov Xpierrov parmapa \apftavtt, k r A (Ot 
39, 1 [7*6? XXXVI 335]) , and rfi pe v ovi/ yevvqerei rd eiKt'na rrpo- 
euipraerapev . . vvvl npa£is oAAtj Xpurrov teal aAAo pvfrrrjpiov 
. . . Xpurrbs Panrl&TOiL (PG xxxxi 330) 

Moreover, there is one passage which suggests 
that Gregory had himself introduced the Clmstmas 
feast, foi he says in the Epiphany sermon (0) 
39) rjj ptv ovv yevvijcrei ra eliedra wpoeiopTdaapev, iyib 
t e 6 rijs ioprrjs t^apxos k.t.\ (PG xxxvi 349), and 
a few lines lower down he continues . sal x^P 1 * T V 
els rA tdia 4X06 vtl dXXoTplws 6 tl t6v %4vov ibb^aoev. 
The natural conclusion from these passages is that 
Gregoiy had instituted tins feast, and that tins 
was the ‘glory* which had been given to him 
Usener seems to have no doubt that this is the 
true interpretation; and, considering the indirect 
evidence of Chrysostom that the feast actually was 
instituted at about the time that Giegoiy was in 
Constantinople, there is no seiious leason for 
disputing his conclusion, though, if it were not so, 
it might be possible to explain Zfapxos merely as 
‘the officiant* in the Christmas services, and the 
‘glory* as the privilege and honour entailed by 
that position. 

That Gregory was speaking in Constantinople 
is almost ceitam. Apart fiom the passage quoted 
above, in which he refers to himself as a foreigner, 
he says (PG xxxvi. 317) 

ri flovX .eer9e (tea t yap iytb c r^pepov eartarcop vp.iv) iyu) rbv nepl 
Tovruiv napaBot \6yov rot? xaAois vpiv Sairvpoaiv, <bs otriy re 
8a\p iXtbs r« teal Lpcos, tv elSrjre mbs Svvarai rpdtfteiv 6 £«*Vo 9 

tovs iyx*oplovs teal tovs aerriKovs 6 dypoiteos teal tovs rpv(f><bvras 8 
pij r pvefMtv teal tovs Trept,ov<rt<j \apwpovs c rretnjs re teal aveerrios ; 

These words obviously lefei to the situation in 
Constantinople, to which he was called in 378 by 
the Orthodox party after the death of Yalens. 
The date of the sermons must foi the same reasons 
be placed between 378, when Gregory began his 


ministrations in the Anastasia, and 381, when he 
retned to private life, aftei having been Patriaieh 
of Constantinople foi only a few r weeks 

Thus theie is eonsuleiable— indeed, little shoit 
of conclusive— evidence that the celehiation of the 
Nativity on Dec 25 was mtioduced by Giegory 
Nazianzen. Negative evidem-e su|)ports this con- 
clusion, for until the time of Theodosius (379) 
Constantinople was Arian, and the Anans seem 
always to have celebrated the Nativity on Jan 6 

(3) Antioch. — The writings of Chiysostom 
enable us to fix with consideiablo exactness the 
date at which the observance of the Feast of the 
Nativity on Dec 25 was introduced at Antioch 
In a sermon preached there in 388 (for the chron- 
ology of this part of Chiysostom’s life, see Usener, 

4 Weihnachtstesfc,* pp. 227-238) on the Feast of the 
Nativity, he states that its obseivance was not yet 
quite ten yeais old (kclItoi ye oibru> 8^kolt6v £<ttlv £tos 

otf SijXtj xal yvu)pLp.os ti/uliv aur rj 77 Tpn^pa yeytvTjrai), 
although it has been well known in other districts 
(tiOev ovk dv ns apdpTOL teal vtav aurrjv 6 p.o 0 Kai a pxaldr 
eliribv vtav ptv did rb irpocrepdrus lyjLLV yvupiaOrivaiy 
TaXcuhv 8 t Kal dpxcilcu^ bid rb ra?s it peer fivrt pais raxteos 
bpifjXiKa yevtaOcu Kal 7 rpbs rb avrb ttjs i)Xi\las avraTs 
(pddaai ptrpov [ed MonUaucon, 11 . 355 ,fc , PG xlix 
351]), and a little further on he says that it rots 
a7r b OpefKijs ^XP 1 1 'adetpivv oIkouctl KarddrjXos Kal iirlaripos 
ytyove . M 01 cover, it is plain fiom tins aigument 

that, though this observance might bo ten yeais 
old in the Eastern Church geneially, it was being 
( elebiated for the iirst time in Antioch. Tins is 
shown by lus statement that be had long hoped to 
see that day — the celehiation of the Nativity — and 
not only to see it, but to do so in the presence of a 
laige congiegation Thus 388 may he taken to be 
the date ot tin* Inst celehiation of Clmstmas in 
Antioch Moieovci, that it was loally held on 
Dec 25 is proved by the senium defiveied by 
Chiysostom on Dec 20 in the same yeai, in which, 
after devoting some woids to the inemoiy of PI 11 I 0 - 
gonius (which thus fixes the day of the month, foi 
Plnlogonius’ day was Dec 20), he goes on to 111 go 
the congregation to pay due levererue to the Feast 
of the Nativity, which would be celebrated five 
days later (cf p 498 rt Uav 77 yap tujv Trtvre 7 )pep< 2 v 
tovtljv 77 7 rpoQeapla y tav vi )<pr)S Kal 7rpo(Tevxjjs K.r,X, t and 
]) 499 c ras Trtvre ijptpas ravras) [ hor the leasons 
Chrysostom gives foi lixing the Nativity on Dec. 25, 
see 1 1 . 5 ] 

(4) Cappadocia. — The evidence for Cappadocia 
is contained in the wn tings of Basil of Ca i saiea 
and of Gregoiy of Nyssa 

(a) Basil of Civsnrca — In the writings of Basil 
theie is a homily els tt)v aylav rou Xpurrov ytvviiatv 
(PG xxxi 1457 tf ) winch was dehveicd between 
371 and 379 The genuineness of tins homily has 
been questioned, but apparently without suflment 
leason, and it is now usually accepted. Usener 
thinks that it was delivered on Jan 6 lather than on 
Dee 25, because, although Basil speaks of the feast 
as that of the ivavOpidirriens and y^vvrjcris tov Kvplov y he 
also describes it as the 4iri<pdveia y and refers to the 
Magi, who are liturgieally connected with Epi- 
phany, not with Christmas The matter is, how- 
ever, not so simple. It is noticeable that, though 
Basil in one place (p. 1469 1 ') speaks of the tTrapaveiq. 
tov Kvplov y in anothei he qualities it as t^v did crapabs 
twKpdveiav tov Kvplov ; and it is possible that he is 
using the word in a geneial, not in a technical, 
sense. M 01 cover, the refoience to the Magi is 
doubtful ; he says (p 1472 f ) aertpes diaTptxovmv 
4 £ ovpavov , pdyoi Kivovvrat 4 k tuv tOv o)v y yq u7ro5^ercu 
iv crmjXaiipy and this may iciei to the legend that 
the Magi woie summoned from tlieir homes by 
phenomena winch took place at the moment of the 
Nativity (see Usener, ‘ AVeihnachtsfest,’ p. 242, and 
Lagaide, Mitthcil. iv. 269) Usener further argues 
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that the famous visit of the Arian Valens to the 
Church at Caesarea at the Feast of the Epiphany 
m 372 shows that at that time there was no differ- 
ence between the Orthodox and the Arian custom, 
as the pm pose of Valens was to conciliate Basil 
and his party by joining in their festivity (see 
Greg Nazianz., Or. 43, 52), But this argument 
is much weakened by the fact that it proves 
nothing as to whet hoi Basil had had a celebration 
of the Nativity twelve days previously. 

Basil seems, m any case, to have been responsible 
for a new name m connexion with the feast — 
&eo<f>dvia, On p. 1473* he says : 6vop. a ddjpeOa tv 
topTjj tjjulujv, OeoipdvicL. This is either an additional 
name for the feast on Jan. 6, or a name for the new 
feast on Dec. 25. If it be the latter, it is perhaps 
an indication that the feast on that date was quite 
new when Basil was speaking. Unfortunately, 
there is no decisive evidence as to which is the 
more probable view. Gregory Nazianzen (Or. 
38, 2 [ PG xxxvi. 313]) speaks of Dec. 25 as the 
Oeo<pdvia, and so does Astenus of Amasea (PG 
xl. 337 f.) ; but Chrysostom and other writers (see 
Usener, * Weihnaehtbfest,’ p. 245) use it of the 
Epiphany feast on Jan. 6. It is therefoie not 
impossible that the word was originally a doublet 
of 'Eirt<f>dreta f which Basil and the Cappadocians 
tried, though without permanent success, to trans- 
fer to the new feast on Dec. 25. 

( b ) Gregory of Nyssa . — The evidence of this 
writer is moro definite, for in his homily on 
St. Stephen’s day (PG xlvi. 701 f ) he refers to the 
Feast of the Nativity which had been celebrated 
the day previously iifias b rod -rrayrbs Aecnr drrjs 

clorlaac), and in an Epiphany discourse he says : 
iyevvJjdri rolvw Xpicrrbs 7 rpb bXlyutv i)fi€pdjv . , . PcltttL- 
ferac (r^fiepov waph ’I codvvov. The date of this lattei 
discourse can probably be fixed by a refeienoe to 
a heathen feast, almost certainly the New Year 
feast of the Kalends of January, which had taken 
lace on the previous Sunday. Jan. I was on a 
unday, during the possible years, only in 383 (seo 
Usener, * Weihnachtsfest,’ P- 247). 

(5) Lycaonia. — For this diocese no cei tain evi- 
dence is forthcoming. The homily of Amphilochius, 
els r& yevtOXia (PG xxxix. 36*), is taken oy Usener 
(op. cit. p. 252) to refer to Dec. 25 rather than to 
Jan 6 ; but there is nothing definite to prove this. 
Moreover, Amphilochius lived at least until 394, 
when the feast on Dec. 25 had in any case become 
general m Europe and Asia Minor. 

(6) Alexandria. — The exact date when Dec. 25 
was accepted in Alexandria as the Feast of the 
Nativity cannot be fixed, but it must have been 
between 400 and 432. These two termini are 
reached as follows : In 400, Caspian, in connexion 
with the Paschal letter of Theophilus of Alex- 
andria, which thus fixes the date within nairow 
limits (the range of choice seems to be 399 and 400, 
and the latter is almost certainly correct), wrote : 

‘ Intra Aejrypti repionem mos iste antiqua traditlone scrvatur 
ut pcracto Epfphaniorum die, quem provmciae i (litis sacerdotes 
vel dominxev baptism*, vel secundum cam mi nativitatis esse de- 
Jlmunt, et idcircoutnusque sacratnenti snllernmtatem non bifane 
ut in occuiuxs provinciis , sed sub una diei hujus festimtate con - 
celebrant, epiefculae pontificw Alexandnm perumversas Aei^ypti 
ecclesias dingantur, quibus et initmm quadragesimae et dies 
paschae . , . designentur' (Coll x 2 ; ed Vmdob p 280, 19) 

The words in italics are the proof that up to 400 
the Nativity and the Baptism were both celebrated 
on Jan. 6. This defines the terminus a quo. The 
terminus ad quem is provided by two sei mons of 
Paul of Emesa, attached to the acta of the Council 
of Ephesus (Mansi, Cone. v. 293, and PG ixxvii. 
1433). This Paul of Emesa had been sent by John 
of Antioch to Cynl of Antioch to make peace 
between the Churches after the events at the 
Council of 431, when some of the Antiochene 
bishops had refused to sign the anathema on 


Nestorius, and as a sign of his and their orthodoxy 
he preached two sermons m Alexandria on the 
Incarnation. These sermons were carefully re- 
ported by shorthand writers, and ultimately 
incorporated in the proceedings of the Council of 
431 ; the first was preached on the Feast of the 
Nativity on Choiak 29 (Dec 25), and the second 
on Tybi 6 (Jan. 1) in 432. Thus in 432 the Feast 
of the Nativity had been separated from that of 
the Baptism. There is, unfortunately, no evidence 
to enable us to choose more exactly between these 
two limits. Usener thinks that Theophilus prob- 
ably introduced the change, but there is nothing 
to prove this 

(7) Jerusalem. — According to Basil of Seleucia, 
the observance of the Feast of the Nativity in 
Jerusalem was introduced by JuvenaliB (425-458), 
who is famous for having defended, at the Council 
of Chalcedon, the independence of his see from 
Caesarea. Basil says (PG lxxxv. 469 b ) of him : 
bcrris Kal rV Mbo^ov teal aiorvjpubbi) tov Kvplov ttjxhtkv- 
vovptvTjv dp£d/±€vos iireriXecrev yhvav. That this was 
not the earlier custom at Jerusalem may be seen 
from the evidence of Silvia of Aquitaine (c. 385), 
who found the Nativity and the Baptism both 
celebrated on Jan. 6. 

On the other hand, Cosmas Indicopleustes (550) 
distinctly states that the Nativity was celebrated 
on Jan. 6 m Jeiusalem, because it was thought 
that Lk 3 28 implied that Jesus was baptized on His 
tbutieth birthday: ol bb 'lepoaoXvpurai u>s itc tov 
/ uatcaplov AovkS. Xiy ovtos we pi rod pairTKrdrjvai rbv 
Xpiarbv dpxbfJievov irCov rot y ’EirKpavlois woiovcn t^jv 
y twav (PG lxxxvui. 197). He also states that on 
Dec. 25 they used to celebrate the feasts of David 
and James the Apostle (possibly a mistake for the 
Lord’s brother ; see ib p. 195*). 

The statements of Cosmas and of Basil of 
Seleucia are clearly contradictory. Usener (op. ext. 
p. 328) thinks that Cosmas is using an old source, 
referring to the usage of Jerusalem before the time 
of Juvenalis; but Harnack ( ThLZ , 1889, p. 201) 
prefers to think that Basil confused the Feast of 
the Nativity with the feasts of David and James, 
to which Cosmas alludes. In the next century the 
Feast of the Nativity on Dec. 25 was in any case 
established; for a sermon of Sophionius in 635 
(probably) was clearly preached on that day (PG 
lxxxvii. 3, p 3201, m Latin, and Greek text in 
Bhein. Mus.> 1886, p. 500 ff.). 

An interesting, but probably unau then tic, letter 
of Cyril of Jerusalem is preserved by Johannes 
Nicamus (c. 900) In this Cyril asks Julius (or, 
according to one MS, Sylvester) of Rome (bishop 
337-352) to consult the books brought from Jeru- 
salem to Rome by the Jews in the time of Titus, 
and find out the real date of the Nativity. His 
reason was that it was so difficult to be on the 
same day both m Bethlehem, for the celebration of 
the Nativity, and on the banks of the Jordan, for 
the celebration of the Baptism (Combelis, Hist . 
hcer. Monothelitarum ; PG xcvi. 1441 b ). The 
answer to this letter is said to have been that the 
Nativity was really on Dec. 25. It is probable 
that this letter is not genuine, and Usener thinks 
that possibly the events of the time of Juvenalis 
have oeen ascribed to Cyril. If it be genuine, it is 
clear that the Chuich of Jerusalem did not give 
effect to the answer. 

It should also be noted that the evidence of 
Epiphanius (see II. 3 (b)) may possibly apply to 
Jerusalem as well as to Cyprus. In this case it 
would show that in 377 (the probable date of the 
Panarion) Jan. 6 was regarded as the date of the 
Nativity, and Nov. 8 as that of the Baptism. But 
t here is no pi oof that there was a feast on either 
of these days. 

(8 ) Asia. — S ome evidence as to the observance of 
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the feast in the Province of Asia is afforded by the I 
Homiha Paschahs VIII. (punted in Chrysostom’s 
works, ed. Montfaucon, vni., Append, p. 275 ff ), 
which Usoner believes to have been written by an 
Asiatic presbyter in the beginning of 387 (see H 
Usener, ‘ Weihnachtsfest, p. 241) in order to hx 
clearly the date of Easter m that and the following 
year. In this it is stated that the Nativity is on 
Dec. 25 (ylperai ydp u3s wdpTei fopev nrpb 6 ktoj 
K akavdwv lavovaplwp /card Pw/m/ous, p 275 b ), accord- 
ing to the Roman leckoning, whereas the Feast 
of the Epiphany is fixed according to the Asiatic 
calendar (rpurKatSeKdry rerdprov pr)pbs /card ' Kciavobs) 
The suggestion made by this passage is that in 387 
the observance of the Nativity on Dec. 25 was new, 
and regarded as an innovation derived fioin Rome. 

(9) Spain. — Usener (op. ext . p. 212) thinks that 
the Jan. 6 celebiation of the Nativity lemained in 
force until at least 380 in the Pyrenees peninsula. 
His reason is that the Synod of Saragossa in 380 
decreed that no one should absent himself from 
church between Dec. 17 and Jan. 6. This was 
directed against the Priscillianists, who desired to 
fast on the Feast of the Nativity, because they 
regarded the Incarnation as a defilement of the 
Deity. He considers that this represents a three 
weeks’ period of preparation — an Advent season — 
and points out that it cannot be taken as the 
octave before Christmas, as that would begin on 
Dec. 18, not on Dec. 17 The argument does not 
seem decisive 

(10) Armenia. — The observance of Dec. 25 is 
still unknown in Aimenia, wheio both the Nativity 
and the Baptism are celebrated on Jan. 6 (see Cony- 
beare, Rituale Armenorum , Oxfonl, 1905, pp. 181, 
517 If). Duchesne, however, states (Or. an culte 
chr6tien , p. 248) that they once observed Dec. 25. 
Apparently this was only for a shoit time ; and in 
the 6th cent, they resumed their ancient use. 

3. Summary. — Such is the chief evidence 021 
which the history of the feast of December 25 must 
be based. The main issue is between Usenei and 
Duchesne, and there seems, on the whole, to bo a 
slight, though not decisive, balance of probability 
infavoui of Usener. There is also a smaller point 
of some unpoitance. It seems tolerably plain that 
Gregory Nazianzen brought the feast to Constan- 
tinople, and that Chrysostom took it thence to 
Antioch ; but did it come to Constantinople via 
Cappadocia, or to Cappadocia via Constantinople ? 
The answer to this question depends on the evi- 
dence of Basil of Ctesarea, which Usenei interprets 
to mean that Basil knew only of a Nativity feast 
on Jan 6, but it is very doubtful whether he is 
right ; if not, it is possible that in the East the 
Cappadocians were the first to celebrate the 
Nativity on Dec. 25, The homily of Basil de- 
serves further study from this point of view. 

II. The choice of a date for the nativity. 
— There are two main lines of argument which 
seem to have affected the reasoning of the Chuich 
on this subject : (1) chronological aiguinents based 
on a ‘plan of the ages,’ and (2) conclusions drawn 
from data in tho Gospels. It is, however, probable 
that the latter represent the aiguments used to 
defend a given date, lather than the reasoning by 
which it was reached Besides these, there is m 
Clement of Alexandria a definite statement as to 
various views concerning the date of the Nativity, 
but, unfortunately, without any explanation of 
the method by which they were readied. As this 
is both the oldest and the simplest, it will be best 
to deal with it fiist 

1. Clement of Alexandria —In Strom. 1. 147, 17 
(ed. Sylberg), wntten between 193 and 211, 
Clement says : ylvovrat otv d(f> o5 6 idfpios iyevvijOrj 
fas K op65ov reXeerfjs rd wdvra tirrj bKarbr tvevJjKovTO, 
rtcfxapa, pi jp ets rjptpat ty, and, as Com modus was 


killed on 31st Dec. 192, Clement must have dated 
the birth of Chi 1st on 18th Nov 3 bc. But he 
goes on 10 show that there was no geneial agree- 
ment as to this date . elcn 5b ol irepiepy brepop Trj yepbaet 
rod ?lu>Trjpos ijpQp ov pSpou rb tros a\\d Kal rrjp rjptpar 
TTpoaTiQtpTts, -f) p 0a<ri trovs ktj Avyovarov 4 p irtpirr-Q 
Ilaxw*' /cal eUddu Pachon 25 = May 20, and a tiace 
of this date is still preserved m the Egyptian 
calendar, which celebrates tho entry of tho child 
Jesus and Ills parents into Egypt on that date 
(Nilles, Kalend. Manuale utnusque ecclesiw orient, 
it Occident ., Innsbiuck, 1896, 11 . 643). This date 
does not agree with Clement’s other statement, 
even if Lagaide be right m thinking that ybveerts 
does not mean bnth, but conception. It is, how- 
ever, curious that it would on this hypothesis 
almost agree w'lth either Dec. 25 or Jan. 6, if it 
w r ere supposed that Jesus was a seven months* 
child. That this view did obtain is proved by 
Epiphanius, li. 29 <pdaKtt [Epipharnus, unfortu- 
nately, does not mention his source] 5b tin irpb 
ScKatiuo Ka\ap5wv To vXIiop f) 'I ovpLwp, ovk £x w X£y cip, 
Up virarely XovXtikIov Kapaplov (?) BrjTrtip llopinjiavf 
uttutois [iycpp’/jOr/]. tovto 5b caKoinjaa tin kolI ol elirdpres 
T7)u ijptpap tj } s avWi]\f/€cos f Kal cos evTjyyeXloaro 6 Pa/JpiijX 
tt)p 7r ap&tpop, ehrop r^p virbpotap to>p tipcjp \ey 6 pt<op iv 
irapad&aei cos tin 5i a h rr& pr\pQp iyeppyjOrj And he 
then goes cm to reckon that this ‘ seven months ’ 
tlieoiy would agree with Jan 6 as the date of the 
Biitli. It would be very curious if it really were 
true that 111 Egypt the view obtained that Jesus 
was a seven months’ child, for exactly the same 
belief was held about Osins. 

Clement goes on, 111 Strom. 1 ., to add ol 5b airb 
paaikdSov Kal tov panrlo paros avrov ttjv ijptpap eoprd- 
i’ovaif irpotitapvKTCptvoPTes apaypwcrei ttjp wcptc- 

KaideKdryp tov T vpl prjpbs , tlv4 s 0 av ri]p ipticKdryp too 
avrov prjpbsy _ Kal prjp rtpes avTccp <paal 4 » appovBl 

yey tPp?)crQai k 5 f) iTe That is to say, the Basil id lans 
kept the Feast of the Baptism on Jan 10 or Jan. 6 
[does the Kal before tov pairrlaparos mean ‘ as well 
as of the Nativity* ?], and some dated the Nativity 
on Apr, 19-20. The remarkable point in this 
evidence is that it shows no trace of Dec 25 as the 
date of the Nativity, and connects Jan. 6 as the 
Feast of the Baptism only with a Gnostic sect; 
whether this date was really legaided by any one 
at that time as that of the Nativity rests only on 
the very precarious inference from the Kal before 
tov fianrla paros. 

2. The chronology based on a ‘plan of the 
ages.’ — This system is based on the theory of 
the woild’s lnstoiy which is most frequently con- 
nected with fit) Julius Ajneunus', hut is really 
much older. According to tins, the seven days of 
cieation represent seven periods of a thousand 

ears (because fm God a thousand years are as one 

ay), and the Sabbath repiesents the seventh 
millennium in which the Messiah will reign (cf 
ii emeus, v 28 3. ‘Quotquot enim diebus hie 

f actus est mundus tot et millems anms consmn- 
matur. Et piopter hoc ait ScnpturaGeneseos : Et 
consummata sunt caelum et terra, etc. Hoc autem 
est antefactorum narratio . . . et futuioiuin pro- 
phetia*) As evidence m support of tins view, it 
was pointed out that Pel eg died (acc to LXX) m 
the year 3000, and Peleg means ‘ half * It w r ould 
seem [direct evidence is apparently not forthcom- 
ing] that it was then aigueu that the lust coming 
of the Messiah was in the middle of the sixth day, 
x e in 5500 after the creation, leaving 500 years to 
run befoie the end So, for instance, Hip poly tus 
(Com. m Dan . iv 23) : Set otiv 4£ dpdyKTjs Td ^£a/a<rvtXta 
tinj ir\r]po3di)vat tpa tiXOy rb adfifiarop (see, fuitner, 
II. Gelzer, Sextus Julius A ft u anus und die byzant. 
ChronographiCy Leipzig, 1880-98, 1 . 24 ff. ; and 
Lagarde, Mittheil iv. 313 th). 

The lule that the end is foietold by the begin- 
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mng was applied to the minutest details of 
chronology* Eustathius of Antioch (f 336), foi 
instance, says : 

yCvucu oi/v an o 'Afia/ut ciri rr)v TeAevTT)v 4>aA«K erij t purxiAia, «irl 
fie riji' too Kvpiov napovcriav *al ai/aorcurii' cnj nevTaKia\i\ia koX 
ntvraKOcria rpiaKovra iV, to? Aetireti' rerpa<6<rta ire^r^Kovra €»Wa 
irrf rrjf eicrijs «art fie rfft tou Kocrpov trtu'TfAetas <rt\p.tlov 

rb <ra/3/3<XTOi' ical eitedruis err* c<rx®Ta>»' Tom' ij/xepwv 6 #cvptos em- 
Srjfxrjcras r<p k6<t \ uup irapatrKevfl ntnovOev, t/ti? «cmv rpitpa tKTij, 
Kai Tavrrji rrfi imlpa? topa ijv wtm «ttj ijiaKa eVravpw^r;, tov Aoyov 
crj/xaivovros fiia roO ^tAtafio? to rjpuorv, /cat fita tovto topur- 

fxevo)? ovk tTrrei' topa t*Ti 7 , vn- tp.r}>aivovTos tou Aoyou oAtytp n\*iai 
tov apiBpov vntpnaltiv (Com m JIexacmeroU t id Lugd p 65[J*6r 
xviii. 767J) 

The doubt attaching to the genuineness of the 
Commentaiy is here unimportant, as Gelzer has 
shown that this passage goes back m leality to 
Afncanus 

(/;) Pascka Computus . — The attempt to 
establish the day of the Nativity on these lines 
is found especially in the pseudo-Cypnanic tract, 
dc Pnscha Computus , which lepresents a lost work 
of Hippolytus. This anonymous tiactate is found 
among the w orks of Cyprian 1 1 is pei haps African , 
but is certainly not Cypiian’s. It was written in 
243, and has been shown to be based veiy closely 
on Hippolytus’ air 65et£ts xpbwv tov Trdcrxa ( seo 
Hufinayi’s Die Ps.-Cypi tanische Schnft dc Pascha 
Computus , Augsburg, 1896), which experience had, 
no doubt, shown to be imperfect The writei’s 
method of ascertaining the date of the Nativity is 
as follows : 

He first establishes the fact that the first day of creation was 
at the vernal equinox, when everything breaks into life, and the 
day and night are equal, for God divided them equally (eh 3) 
Moreover, the moon (created two days later) was created full 
Thus the first day of ereation was Sunday, 25th March, and the 
sun and moon were created on Wednesday, 28th March, when 
the moon was full lie then applies a ‘ sun and moon * cycle, 
and on the chronological data of the OT establishes Monday, 12th 
Apr , as the day of the Passover of the Exodus After this he 
applies tho same cycle to the interval between the Exodus and 
tne Nativity, which is established (1) by adding together the 
reigns of the kings from the Exodus to the Captivity, gi\ nig 995 
years , (2) by the exegesis of Du 9 21 27, m which a period of 70 
weeks is decreed This 70 weeks is resolved into 02, 7, and 1 
The 1 is taken off as belonging to the eschatological period in 
the future The 7 weeks leprescnt the 49 years taken up in 
building the temple, and the 02 weeks represent 434 years winch 
must elapse between the building of the temple and the Messiah’s 
birth Besides this, the 70 y ears of captivity 7 are added, so that 
the Nativity is seen to be 1648 years after the Exodus , and, as 
the Paschal lamb was a ty r pe of Christ, so He must be born at 
the time of Passover of that year, and, according to the cycle, 
this was m that year on March 28, the day of the creation of the 
sun The writer continues ‘ O quaui praeclara et divina. 
Domini providentia, ut in lllo die quo faetus sol in ipso die nas- 
ceretur Christ ua V Kal Apr feria IV ’ (ch 19) , and in the next 
chapter he repeats ‘ Ecce iteruni iam vere credamus cjuod V 
Kal Apr secundum carnem natus sit Chnstus, in quo ipso die 
probavmuis solem factum ’ 

The whole aigument in this treatise is complicated by fantastic 
applications of the Bymbolism of numbers. For instance, the 02 
weeks dealt with above represent 434 y ears Deduct 100 ( = Abra- 
ham’s age at the birth of Isaac) and 334 remain But the Greek 
for 300 is t, the sign of the cross, and 34 — 31 + 3, i e the age of 
Jesus at the crucifixion + the 3 days in the tomb Similarly , the 
parallelism between Jesus and the sun is supported by the fact 
that the solar voar is 365} dava , but } day is 3 hours, which is a 
symbol of the 3 days at the beginning of t reation, when there 
was as yet neither sun nor moon, and also of the 3 days in the 
tomb Thus the } day is explained The 365 days represent 
800+16+31 + 18, of which 300 =t, the sign of the cross, 10 = the 
year of the reign of Tiberius in which Jesus suffered, 31 = the age 
of Jesus at the crucifixion, and 18 = nj, the contraction for 
* Jesus ’ There is much more of the same kind of argument to 
show that the day of the Nativity was really that of the creation 
of tho sun 

Tliufe the writer of this treatise regarded March 
28 as the day of the nativitas. In view of Lite 
statement of llarnack and otheis that this must 
mean * conception,’ not birth, it is necessaiy to add 
that there is nothing in the text to suppoit this 
free lendeung of the Latin. 

(c) Hippolytus (t r. 235). — As was stated above, 
the dc Pascha Computus is based on Hippolytus 
The actual arguments of the Jattei aie no Ion go i 
extant, hut theie is some evidence as to the date 
he selected This, however, lias been the subject 
of much controversy, and so far no univei sally 


accented lesult has been leached. The evidence is 
as follows : — 

(1) On the monument of Hippolv tus in the Lateran Museum 
there is, on the left hand side, the Paschal cycle of 112 years for 
222 to 333 (see CIO 8613) , and against the date irpo fi v<o anoei 
( = Apr 2) stands ytvtats x 1 (Xp«rroO irjaov, or a mistake lor 

XV, XptOTOV?) 

(2) In the Com. in Dun 4- 3 (ed Bonwetpch, p 242)^ he 

Bay's . v\ yap npiorrj irapovtriot tov Kvpiov rjftu>v rj iWapicos tv ^ 
yeyevvrjTat tv BrjdA tip. [ny»b rtairdptov airpiAicov] tylvtro npb o»f to* 
KaXavStov lavQvapCtov, yfxtptf. rerpafii, /SatrtAevoi'TOS Avyoikrrov 
k t A But it has been a greatly disputed point how much of this 
text is really due to Hippoly tus There are available for the 
text codex A (si»c xi ) in the monastery of Vatopedi, codex B 
(stoc xv ) at Chalki, codex J (sa*3 xi ) in the library of Prince 
Ohigi, and codex P (saac xiii ), Paris Gr 169 There are also a 
Slavic version, and quotations in Syriac by George the Arabian 
(ed Lagarde, Analecta St/naca , Leipzig, 1868, pp 108-184), a 
bishop of the 8th cent (t 724) Of these authorities J Geo read 
merely iv Bi)0A tt/x tnl Auyovtrrov k t.A , thus omitting the 

exact day of the month , and A, while agreeing m the mam with 
the gioup BP Slav , has the curious npb Tto-arapuiv ’AnpiXttov 

Two theories have been suggested (a) The original text was 

. . iv Tlr)Q\tifji npb T«<r<rapwi/ < vwvtov > anpiKCtav r)pepa reTpafit 
k t A (so Hilgenfeld and Bratko) The other dates and tne short 
text of J Geo are merely the result of later scribes’ alterations, 
in order to accommodate the text to their own customs If 
this text be original, the commentary and the statue agree 
Against this view Bonwctsch and others argue that the grouping 
of the MSS is ‘decisively’ opposed to this theory Certainly it 
is opposed, but ‘ decisively * is too strong a w'ord in view of tho 
difficulty of explaining the origin of npb fi 'Anpt\Cu>v in A on 
other theories , the possibility that the ancestor of ABP Slav 
preacived a fragment of the true text in conflation, which BP 
Slav have all independently' corrected away, and only A has 
preserved, is not excluded (0) According to the other theory', 
the date gi\en by Hippol\tus is intended to form part of a 
movable calendar regulated by tho date of Easter Salmon 
pointed out in this connexion that Hippolytus regarded the 
yeVecri? of Christ as having taken place at the Passover, and he 
adds that in the year 5502 the Passover did fall on Apr 2 He 
thought, howevei, that •yeVeorts must mean * conception ’ rather 
than * birth ’ Bonwetach carried the argument further, follow- 
ing I*agarde, showing that Hippolytus regarded 6500, not 6502, 
as the year of the yevctris, and in that year the Passover was 
March 25 If ytveats really means * conception,’ this implies 
that Dec 25 was regarded as the day of the Birth Part of this 
ingenious argument is, however, open to question in Hippo- 
h tus’ Com in Dan 24 a and 321 ytvta i? certainly seems to mean 
‘ birth ’ , and it was taken in this sense by the writer of the de 
Paecha Computus , which, it is universally agreed, is little more 
than a new edition of Hippolytus’ lost w'ork, airbfietfi? xp<**' wl ' 
tov 7raorxa, unless it be seriously maintained that here also 
nativitas and nasci refer to the t oneeption and not to the birth 
(Harnack, Chronol , 1904, n 251, says 4 Die Empfangms Jesu 
ist untcr “nativitas” gemeint,’ but he gives no reason, 
and his view seems to be unnecessarily violent against tho 
usual meaning of the Latin ) 

The most probable view seems to lie that Hippo- 
lytus really fixed the bath of Christ on the day 
\\ hieh in 223 was the Passover, but there la reason- 
able room for doubt whether he intended this to 
be a fixed or a movable date If the former, 
Apr 2 was the date he intended ; if tho lattei, 
Mar 25. 

The literature on this question may be conveniently given 
here the most important contnbutions are Bratke, ZW r I\ 
1892, pp 129-170, llilgenfeld, ib 267-282, and 1893, pp 106- 
117, Bratke, JPTh % 1892, pp 439-456, Salmon, ITermathena, 
1892, pp 161-190, Bonwetscn, GOA t 1895 (Philol -Hist Klasse), 
pp. 516-527 

(fi) Summary . — This evidence suggests that the 
eailiest chronology m the West [Clement feeems to 
lepresent a different point of view] fixed on Mai 
25 or 28 as the date of the Nativity, because of 
the tlieoiy that the histoiy of the beginning is 
a piophecy of the end, and the Redeemer-God 
is in some way paiallel with the sun. . It is 
hardly necessaiy to point out that this idea 
points to various rcliq lonsqeschichtlichc possibili- 
ties and parallelisms, especially in connexion with 
Mithiaism (sec, fuitber, 6 (a)). It is also fairly 
plain that the transition from Mar 25 to Dec. 25 
naturally followed as soon as the conception, not 
the bnth, of Jesus Mas legauled as the tiue be- 
ginning of the Incarnation ; but theie is no evi- 
dence as to the date when this change was made, 
and t lieiefore this point, how ever probable, remains 
hypothetical. 

3. Further evidence of the influence of the solar 

year. — In Hippolytus (or the de Pnscha Computus) 
the solar element is bound up with the system of 
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chionology connected with Africanus. There are 
also traces of ‘ solar’ considerations in other wi iters, 
whose participation in these chronological aigu- 
nients is less certain, though it was so widely 
diffused that the argument um e silent w is not in 
itself sulhcient to snow that they did not share 
in it. 

The chief instances of this are the Clementine 
Homilies , and Ephraim Syius also is quoted by 
Epiphanius, so that the lattei may he icgarded as 
holding the same view. 

(a) The Clementine Homilies — These heietieal 
books show a clear tendency to equate Jesus with 
the sun, and with the solar yeai. The chief 
passage is i 6 (ed Lagaide, p. 14) • 

ns ypepa ewl rr } ? Tt/9ep£ov Kaurapos fiaaiktlas tf tapivrjs 
TpoTTTjs rrfv apxv v kajAfiavovcro. rfu^avtv ttcdaroT* <al ws oAi^uk 
ayaOrj Ocov ayytkos Sidrpex* T ^ v ko&ulov, t6 tov 0eo xj^ovkrffia (nyjj 
ar^yetv fir) c vvapLtm^ e*ca<rroTe ov* nktluv icai peC^iov tyCvcro 
keyov&a uis rts ttotc tv ’IovSai'a «£ eapii^s rpoirrjf kaflu>v rrjv apxV v 
'lovfiatots ttjv tov atbtov Otov tvayyeki&TCU /Hcwiktiav, t}s anokavttv 
keyei , iav rts avru>v irpOKarop0(o<rj] rrjv noktTtCav 

This seems most naturally to mean that the 
writer dated the Nativity at the vernal equinox 
( 7) tap ivh Tpomf)), though it might possibly refer to 
the first appearance of Jesus m public. The 
‘solar’ idea also is cleaily indicated in ii. 23 
(p. 28) : 

uHTTrep tw K vpLto yey6ya<TLV bibbe/ca andarokot T<bv tov 17 X 101 / 
SioStKa /jlyjvwv (f>tpovTe<; tov dpi.0p.6 v, uxravruis tea t avrtp [l C John] 
t^apxoL avSptf yeydvaaiv Tpiducovra, tov jnjvtaiov rijs aekijiyg 
dnoTrkrjpovi'TtS k6yov ev tp apiOpy p.ia ti? 7)V yvvr] ktyoptvi) 
'Ektvr}, iva /jltj tovto avoLKOi'6fir]TOV y}/j.i(rv yap arSpos ouaa yj 
yvvrf arekrj tov t TptaKOvrdSo s TtOtuc*v dpiO/idv, loa-rrcp tea l rrj? 
ctcXtJvit? ijs tj iropeia tov prjvbs ov rektiov noitirai tov Spdpov [l e 
a woman, who counts only as half a man, w as necessary, because 
the lunar month is not 30, but only 29£ days] 

(/;) Ephraim Syr us — This writer accepts Jan 6 
as the date of the Nativity, hut connects the date 
with the solar year, though in a dilleient manner 
from that followed by pseudo-Cypnan and by the 
Clementine Homilies For him not the equinox, 
but the solstice, is the important point, and he 
regards Jan 6 as representing 12 days after the 
winter solstice, Dec 25 : and these days rcfei on 
the one hand to the twelve Apostle^, and on the 
other to the twelve months. The important pass- 
age is a quotation in Epiphan. Panar. 51 (1>k. ii 
p 4S2, cd. Dmdorf) ; 

ws tea l o napd to is Supoi? <r ’E (ftpaxp. tp.apTupy\art rovrtp rcjJ 
koyy tv tou? avrov c£rjyr)(rtcn ktyutv cm. oijtcos yap yKovoprjOri y] 
tov Kvptov yjpLU) v ’I X 7 rapov<rta, rj Kara aapna y4wr}(TLS tir‘ ovv 
Ttkt ta tvavOpoympris, o /caArirat tnt<f>dv€ta ano ri)5 dpxys tij? tov 
ifxoros au£y)<rtios tm StKarpio-iv y)p.4pa is Siao-Tr/paros t\ prjv yap 
Kai tovto rvrrov ytv4(r6ai too ai/Tov Kvptov y]pu)V ’1 X teal jtov 
«.vtou SibbtKa fLaOrp-CoVy &s tov btKarpiCtv yjpupcjv Ttjs tov (fxoTos 
au£i7<r€ws c7rXi7pou apiOpiOV 

{Similar ief cremes to the solar character of the 
Nativity may be found in his hymns, e.g (If 
natwitatc Christi in came , vi. 3, 7, etc. (see also 
the list of passages quoted by Usener, p 195) As 
Epiphanius quotes Ephraim w ith approval, he must 
also have adopted the same reasoning. 

4. Jan. 6. — It is obvious that, whoieas the 
reasoning in the de Pas<ha Computus was directly 
influenced by solar arguments, and may have no 
other foundation, Epiphanius and Eplnaim w'eic 
trying to bung an already established date into 
agreement with solai considerations. This date 
was Jan 6 It is doubtful wdiether it was fust 
assigned to the Baptism and aftei wards to the 
Nativity, or vice versa. The evidence of Clement 
shows that among the Basilidians in Alexandria it 
was the Feast of the Baptism, but whether it was 
also that of the Nativity is uncertain Where the 
tw y o feasts come together, it is possible that there 
was a double connexion between the two. 

(a) Exeqctiral — It w’as held that the day of the 
Baptism was also that of the Birth, because in 
Lk 3 23 , after the account of the Baptism, it says sal 
ax Whs ’l77<roi?s apxbpcvos Coael trCjv rpL&Kovra Tins 
was taken to mean that it was the anniversary of 
the birthday (ef. Cosmas Indieopleustes : wapa- 


ypa<J> els tV (rvWrj\l/iv tov Kvptov, quoted by 
Lagarde, p 290, who says that the Jeiusalemites 
keep the Nativity and the Baptism on the same 
day, lelying on Lk 3 2J , this, he says, is only a half 
tiuth, for, though it was true that the baptism 
fell on the day of the Nativity, as Luke implies, 
the Chui eh had sepaiatcd the two celebiations, 
postponing that of the Baptism foi twelve days) 

It is, however, not possible to piove that this 
exegesis is old, though it would not be sui prising 
to find that it really is so. 

(b) Dogmatic . — It is quite probable, though 
again difficult to prove aefimtely> that in many 
circles the Baptism was regarded as the bnth 
accoidmg to the Spmt, and the Nativity as the 
birth according to the flesh ; it was theiefore 
natural that they should be celebrated on the 
same day. 

It is, fiowover, well to be cautious 111 accepting 
the view that Jan 6 was everywlieie the date 
assigned to the Baptism Epipliamus’ evidence 
on this point is impoitant In Panar 51 (ed. 
Dmdoif, 11. 48211.), he twice slates that Christ 
was l>orn on Jan. 6, and adds Kal i/iaw rtaOrj tv Tip 
T opd&vy TroTa/JLtp, Tip TpiaKOPTip £tci rrjs avTov tvadpKOV 
yevvt}creit)s % TOirreaTi /caret Alyvirrlovs ’ AOvp dudeKary, npb 
t£ elSQv Noepipptwv k.t X [u 1 , the Baptism was on 
Nov. 8] The wdiole question will be dealt with 
under EPIPHANY, wheie the leasons winch led to 
the choice of Jan 6 foi a Clmstian festival w r ill 
also be discussed. 

5. The method of reaching the date from the 
Gospels.— In Chiysostom and in Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes the date of the Nativity is deduced from 
the statement in Luke. The aigument is the 
same m both, and is stated at such length that it 
is not possible to give it in quotation. Tt is, liow- 
ever, mute simple It is argued that the occasion 
of Zachaiias’ visit to the temple was the Feast of 
Tal>ernacles, and that the day of Ins vision was 
the Day of Atonement, on winch alone the high 
pnest entered into the Holy of Holies TJicieforo 
the date of the vision was — accoidmg to Chry- 
sostom — the end of the month Goipiaios ( i.e . Sep- 
tember) Actually it w r ould have been, on this 
reckoning, Goipiaios 10. The conception of John 
the Baptist followed, and the conception of Jesus 
was (Lie l 26 ) six months later, 1 e at the end of 
Match, and the Nativity was theiefore at the end 
of December (see Chiysostom els rqv yevtOXiov 
yptoav tov (TixjTTjpos rjfxwv T. X., ed. Montf 11 354 ; 
and Cosmas Indieopleustes . irapaypaipy els ttjv 
(T vWnxj/LV TOV K vpiov) 

It is, of couise, obvious that this exegesis is 
radically wiong . Zachaiias w r as not the high 
pi lest, and the altai of incense was not m the 
Holy of Holies It is seaicely less cleai that the 
whole explanation is postcuor to the institution of 
the feast, and was invented to piove, fiom the 
Gospels, a date which had already been chosen 
for other reasons. Whether tlio^e othei 1 casons 
were simply the ‘solar’ aigument 01 not cannot ho 
decided ; it can only be said that tho * solar ’ aigu- 
ment is the only one which is found in caily 
Christian literature to account foi Dec 25 

6. Factors which tended to support the feast on 
Dec. 25* — There can ho little doubt that the Church 
w^as anxious to distract the attention of Clmstians 
from the old heathen fes^ days by celebrating 
Clmstian festivals on ihe same days On Dec. 25 
was the dies natah s soils tnricii or the sol novus, 
especially cultivated by the votaries of Mithraism. 
Moieovci, the Saturnalia closed on Dec 24 

(/y) The feast of the ‘ sol mrutu v.’ — It is not, in 
the absence of dueet evidence, piobable that the 
date w as chosen m 01 del to compete with this feast, 
though as soon as an equation began to he made 
between Chust and the sun, it was natuial to 
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celebrate a Christian feast on the day previously 
consecrated to the sun. It is moie likely that 
Christmas was first fixed by the reasoning given 
in the de Pascha Computus , and that use was 
afterwards made of the coincidence with the feast 
of the sol novus. The coincidence is adequately 
accounted for by the fact that the Christian was 
largely influenced by the idea that the Creation 
(and therefore the coming of the Redeemer) must 
have taken place at the vernal equinox ; and, as 
soon as the coming of the Redeemer was taken 
to be the Conception rafchei than the Nativity, 
the latter date naturally fell on Dec. 25, which 
had been chosen foi the feast of the sol mvictus , 
because it was the time when the victory of 
light over darkness begins to be apparent in the 
lengthening of the day. 

That the coincidence with the feast of the sol 
invictus , or sol novus , was made use of by Chris- 
tians can be illustrated fiom many writers. Ps.- 
Ambrosius (PL xvu. 635 ff.) says • 

‘Bene quodammodo sanctum hunc diem Natalis Domini 
Solem Novum vulgus appellat . videawus lgitur hie sol 
noster novus quo fonte n&sc&tur,’ etc 

Augustine ( Serm . cxc.; PL xxxvin. 1007) says . 

‘ Dominus . et diem quo nasceretur elegit . . Nam et 
dies nativitatis ejus habet mysterium lucia ejus . . ideo die 
n&taiis D N Jesu Ohristi et nox incipit perpeti detrnnenta, et 
dies eumere augmenta Habeamus ergo fratres solemnem 
istum diem, non sicut mfideles propter huno solem, sed propter 
eum qui fecit hunc solem’ , and still more strikingly in Serin 
colxxxvii [PL xxxvin 1802], on the Nativity of John the 
Baptist, he says . 1 Dcnique quia humiliandus erat omnia homo 
Chnsto, ac per hoc et Johannes , et quod exaltandus erat Deus 
homo ChriBtus, demonstravit et dies natalis, et genera passi- 
onum Natus est Johannes hodie [June 26] ab hocliemo 
minuuntur dies. Natus est Ohristus octavo calendas januariaa , 
ab illo die crescunt dies * 

Prudentius, llymnus VIII . KaL Jan . (PL lix. 
889), says . 

‘Sol jam recurrens deserit? 

Christ u*ne terris nascitur. 

Qui lucis auget tiamitcmr’ etc 


It will, however, be noticed that all these quota- 
tions are later than the institution of the feast, 
and this fact lather supports the view that the 
coincidence with the feast of the sol mvictus was 
accidental, though naturally soon made use of. 

(b) The Saturnalia . — It has sometimes been 


thought that Christmas was intended to replace 
the Saturnalia. This is, however, veiy improb- 
able, because the coincidence of date is not perfect, 
and, in the second place, there seems to be little 
evidence that Christian writers connected the two 
feasts, though later many of the customs con- 
nected with the Saturnalia weie pieserved in 
connexion with Christmas (see below, Christmas 
CUSTOMS) Epiphanies, it is tiuo (Panar. 51), 
says that the Saturnalia was held on Dec 
inaccurate statement), but it fc J3485' 3 p? *2^1 an 
dictum in the mvUJU* of n JU*im i»^-»*.'w*oiy an obiter 
svmboi of of dates, and is quite 

of importance by the fact that m the 
same passage he places the Nativity on Jan. 6 
The iiossible connexion between Jan. 6 and a 
festival of Kore will be dealt with under Epi- 


niA« x . , _ 

(c) The date of the Nativity as influenced by the 
date of the Parian .— In his Ongme t du culte 
chrUien (pp. 250-4), Duchesne suggests that both 
Dec. 25 and Jan. 6 can be explained as due to the 
view that Christ was conceived on the same day of 
the year as that on which He ultimately suflered. 
These were, he thinks, the traditional dates for 
the Crucifixion— A pill 6 and Maich 25. Circles 
which adopted Apnl 6 as the date of the Concep- 
tion naturally chose Jan. 6 as the date of the 
Nativity, anu those which adopted March 25 chose 
Dec. 25. This theory is, however, not adequately 
borne out by facts. The de Pascha Computus , for 
instance, says that the Crucifixion was Api. 9. It 
is, indeed, possible that it was held that, as Jesus 


suffered on a Passover, so also He was conceived 
(or born ?) on a Passover ; for, according to the 
Hippolytan cycle, the Passover fell on March 25 
in the year of the world 5500. 

Theie is also considerable evidence that March 25 
was a favourite date for the Passion (so Tert. adv. 
Judceos , 8 ; and in the 5th and 6th cents, there 
were sects in Gaul who wished to make a fixed 
feast of Easter, and always celebrated it on March 
27, and Good Friday on March 25). But there is 
no proof that the dating of the Nativity really 
depended upon this theoiy, and the fact that 
Christmas has always been a fixed feast seems to 
be against it 

With regard to Jan. 6 there is less to be said in 
favour of Duchesne’s theory. He can quote only a 
Mon tan is t sect in Asia Minor, of whom Sozomen 
(HE vn. 18) says that they celebrated Easter on 
April 6, because they reckoned that, since the 
world was created on March 25 at the equinox, 
the first full moon was a fortnight later — disagree- 
ing with the usual chronology, which thought that 
the moon was full at its ci eation. Duchesne sup- 
poses that this is a remnant of a wide-spread belief, 
and that, m combination with the idea that the 
Conception and the Crucifixion fell on the same 
day, it explains the date Jan. 6 for the Nativity. 
But this does not seem satisfactory. Jan. 6 for the 
Nativity is a widely spread tradition, and, if it 
were really bound up with a theory that Apr. 6 
was the day of the Crucifixion, one would expect 
more evidence than that of an obscuie Montanist 
sect. 

7. Conclusion. — In conclusion, it may ho well to 
glance back once more at the mam problem of this 
lather confusing mass of evidence. The problem 
may be stated thus Was the observance of Dec. 
25 universally preceded by the observance of a 
Feast of the Nativity on Jan 6, or is this true 
only of the East ? As was stated at the beginning, 
Usenei takes one side and Duchesne the other. 
Duchesne’s theory certainly gains in probability 
from the fact that all the early Western chrono- 
logical systems point to Dec. 25 (either directly or 
through March 25) rather than Jan. 6 This, of 
Course, does not affect the question whether there 
actually was a feast, but only the date which was 
likely to have been chosen, if there was one. 
Theie is, indeed, singulaily little, if any, evi- 
dence in the West for Jan. 6; and this supports 
Duchesne. Thus the question narrows itself down 
to this : whether the sermon of Liberius really 
implies Jan. 6 as a Feast of the or 

If * lt mWwm ; if it ‘does 

4&t, ^Duchesne's view is sufficiently suppoited by 
the chronological arguments to have superior 
claims. Further consideration is also desirable 
as to the exact importance of the fact that Dec. 25 
is in Rome bound up with S. Maria Maggioie, and 
Jan. 6 with the older Basilica of St. Peter. 

Litbratcrk, - J Bingham, Ong et antvj cedes (1840), bk. 
xx. cap 4 , H. U sener, Religionsgeschichthche Untcrsuchungen 
(Bonn. 1889), pt l. * Weihnachtsfest * ; P. de Lagarde, Mittheil- 
ungen , iv (Gottingen, 1891), 241 ff , ‘ Altes und Neues uber das 
Weihnachtsfest’; L. Duchesne, Ongxnes du culte chretwn° 
(Pans, 1902 ; Eng tr , Christian Worship , 1908) , G. Rietschel, 
art. ‘ Weihnachten/ in P11E$ % to which reference may be made 
for a very full list of older literature; F C. Conybearc, ‘The 
History of Christmas,’ m AJTh , Jan. 1899 ; S. Baumer, ‘Das 
Pest der Geburt des Herrn in der altchristlichen Liturgie, m 
Der Katholik , lxx. (1890) 1-20. KlRSOPP LAKE. 

CHRISTMAS CUSTOMS.— Most of the 
Christmas customs now prevailing in Europe, or 
recorded from former times, are not genuine Chris- 
tian customs, but heathen customs which have 
been absorbed or tolerated by the Church. 

The cradle of Christ (prxsepe), the characteristic 
object of reverence in Roman Catholic churches on 
Christmas Eve, is explained by Usener (‘ Weih- 
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nachtsfest,’ p. 283) as borrowed from the cult of 
Adonis, the cave where the child Adonis was bom 
being adopted for Christian cult by the Empress 
Helena, and later (335) nchlv endowed by the 
Emperor Constantine. But if the * adoration m 
the cave * be a mere heathen invention, it was at 
all events adopted by Christianity as early as Mt 2 
(cf. Lk 2 7 ). If not, this usage has its own origin, 
and was later combined with the custom known 
from the eult of Adonis. 

This adoration of the cradle is the only import- 
ant ceremony of the Roman Catholic Church proper 
to Christmas Eve, the other parts of the vigil mm , 
fasting, etc. , being common to all Catholic festivals. 

The presbyter Alsso’s treatise (dating, at the 
latest, from the 15th cent., and edited in 1889 by 
Usener) on Christmas customs m Bohemia shows 
us liow popular customs m later times came to be 
connected with Church ceremonies and explained 
as Christian symbols. The monk mentions some 
explanations of these customs 4 with which the 
devil has mspiied his children* : e.g. that the cus- 
toms of the baking of white bread, the cutting and 
distubuting of apples, and the wrapping of the 
fruit trees m white cloth, are to be observed m 
order to ensure a lucky year and a good harvest. 

Few of the Chiistmas customs have been conse- 
crated by the Church in that or some other way ; 
most of them exist outside the Church, and have 
become * holy * to the Christian mind only through 
an outward connexion with the feast days, the 
majority of them falling in pre-Christian times in 
those winter-days, others of various origin have 
been attracted to this gieatest feast of the winter. 
The Christmas feast lias inherited these customs 
chiefly from two sources — from Roman and from 
Teutonic paganism ; we can therefore discern a 
Southern and a Northern stratum underlying the 
Christmas observances. 

The Saturnalia in Rome provided the model for 
most of the merry customs of the Chiistmas time. 
This old Roman feast was celebrated on 17-24 
December. 

‘ The tune was one of general joy and mirth. . . During the 
festival, b< hools were closed . . , no punishment was inflicted 

In place of the toga an undress garment was worn Distinctions 
of rank were laid aside , slaves sat at table with their masters, 
or were actually waited on by them, and the utmost freedom of 
speech was allowed them. Gambling with dice, at other times 
illegal, was now permitted and practised All t lasses exchanged 
gifts, the commonest being wax tapeis and clay dolls These 
dolls were especially £iven to children * (Frazer, SBr » xxi 321) 

A good deal of this old Roman men linen t is retained 
m the carnival ( q.v .)* the inummeiy, the fancy 
dress, the pointed hat (onginally the hat of the 
free man, which slaves were allowed to wear 
dining these days, now known as the 4 fool’s cap’), 
the universal teasing and mockery, and the confetti 
(formerly true grams of wheat or barley). Christ- 
inas inherited the general merriment in a more 
restrained form (excessive only in eating and 
drinking) : games, giving of gifts (especially to 
children), abundance of sweetmeats and, as more 
ceremonious elements, burning of candles and 
bathing before the festival. VVe also note that 
the Christmas- time, like the Saturnalia, lasted at 
least seven days. 

The Northern type of Christmas customs is found 
in the Teutonic Yule feast, well known from Ice- 
landic sagas as well as from Greek and Latin 
chronicles. Procopius (6th cent. A.D. ) describes 
a feast in the extreme North (‘Thule’), at the 
returning of the sun after an absence of forty days. 
This may have been in the region of the midnight 
sun. In Southern Scandinavia, as in Germany, 
the festival seems to have been observed about the 
winter solstice ; but we are not able to state the 
actual date of the hoggunott (as the holy night has 
been called), the dates of Snone and the sagas 
being evidently influenced by the Christian calen- 
vol. hi. — 39 


dar (Feilberg, Jul , i. 85 f.). At any rate, the feast 
was celebrated in the darkest time of the year, and 
at a period which was regarded as the end of the 
old year or the beginning of the new. 

We know from the sagas that the iulblot, the 
great sacrifice of midwinter, was oflered * for a good 
crop’ (til aroftrar [ Heimskringln , p. 3]), ‘for the 
year’s luck, and for peace’ (til drs ok frvSrar 
[Flateyar saga , i. 318, 8]). The hints given by the 
Bohemian Alsso are on the same lines ; ana the 
cult of Froy [Frey], especially practised at Yule- 
time, points in the same direction, Froy being the 
god wno bestows rain and sunshine, fertility and 
growth, ‘the god to be mvoked for fertility and 
peace’ (Gvlfaginnmg> ch. 27). The julgalti, the 
pig offered to Froy on that occasion, has probably 
some connexion with the fertilization of the earth ; 
in later customs the (Danish) julgalt was, at all 
events, a pastry baked particularly for the Christ- 
mas table, the crumbs of which were put m the 
earth together with the seed. The julntsse ( Danish, 
a ghost possibly of a deceased farmer, at least 
wearing his garment), if not fed with porridge on 
Yule night, spoils the harvest or hurts the cattle. 
Seveial of the present-day games, rhymes, and 
riddles at Yule-time prognosticate the events of 
the year : the weather, the harvest, the prospects 
of the girls, fortune and misfoitune, death, etc. 
Vaticinations of this kind are ordinarily the later 
and attenuated form of earlier magical proceedings. 
In a Danish Christmas hymn (by Giundtvig) the 
angels, if kindly received in the houses, piophesy 
‘ a good year for the seed and giains slumbering in 
the field.’ 

Besides these rites and ideas pertaining to fer- 
tility, we observe a diflerent stratum in the Teu- 
tonic Yule customs. As Yule- time is the daikest 
period of the year and the end of the calendar, 
it is particularly threatened by demons, especially 
the demons of the air. The asgardsi eid, the * wilde 
•Jagd’ of the god Odm or Frigga, followed by the 
valhyrias , hunting the souls, is heard in the loaring 
of the storms and the passage of the birds. Odm 
himself, as a Yule demon, was called J6lnir y 4 the 
Lord of the Yule.’ Monsters and evil spmts from 
the under world roam about during these nights, 
menacing and injuring human beings. A similar 
monster created by the populai fancy is the Gryla y 
a man-eating female demon with a long tail. In 
the Chiistmas jokes of later times these demonic 
figures seem to have been tiansformed into comic 
ones. The Scandinavian^/e^m/c woie, until modem 
times, a devilish mask and horns, although the 
monster had the friendly mission of bringing gifts 
to the children. 

This idea of the walking of evil spirits on the 
Yule nights has probably led to the adoption of a 
series of customs and beliefs, not onginally Teu- 
tonic, which have left their stamp, nevertheless, 
on the mediaeval and modern popular Chiistmas, viz. 
in the notion of houses being haunted by the ghosts 
of their former occupants. The notion is familiar 
in Persia and Greece, where the deceased mem bets 
of the family were thought to visit the living ones 
at a certain season — Feoruaiy oi Maich — always 
on intercalary days (see Anckstoii-w okmup 
[I ranian], i. 455) This belief has passed from 
antiquity into the Roman Catholic Chuich, which 
had the technical name mundns patet for it. 4 All 
Souls’ Day’ (2 Nov.) was the day chosen by the 
Church for this cult of the dead ; but the popular 
customs i elating to the idea have accumulated 
round Chiistmas- time, and seem to have changed 
the whole festival into a systematic arrangement 
for a good reception of the friendly guests. The 
cleaning of house and stables, the slaughtering 
and brewing, baking and cooking, batlung and 
dressing, the burning of candles, the serving of 
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the supper — all the preparations of the busy time j 
before Christmas to the moment of departing for 
church on Christmas Eve — have now an additional 
purpose : when the house is left, the dead come to 
visit and to scrutinize it, to see if all be in order, 
and then they take their meal from the ready table 
(cf. Alsso, iv. 170 f. : * ut in noctibus veniant dii et 
comedant’), eating and drinking only the imma- 
terial part of the meal. In Northern Sweden the 
peasants prepare a special table foi these visitors ; 
and accounts of some persons who have seen the 
dead on this evening m the house or in the church, 
where they also have their service, are well known 
in Germany and Scandinavia. The fertility of the 
year is made to depend on the good reception of 
the dead. In the Church hymns they sometimes 
take the shape of angels, or their functions are 
attributed to the angels (Feilberg, in his Danish 
book Jul y has collected a large number of these 
features of the Christmas festival). 

The English Christmas customs are not deeply 
imbued with this animistic belief, but keep more 
of the traditions of the Saturnalia. As bnefly 
described by an English writer (in EBr 9 v. 704), 
the joyful character prevails : 

* It was the custom on Ohristm&s eve, after the usual devo- 
tions were over, to light large candles and throw on the hearth 
a huge log, called the Yule Log or Christmas Block. At court, 
and in the houses of the wealthy, an officer, named the Lord of 
Misrule, was appointed to superintend the revels; and in 
Scotland a similar functionary used to be appointed under the 
title of the Abbot of Unreason, till the year 1565, when the office 
was abolished by Aot of Parliament. The reign of the Lord of 
Misrule began on All- Hallow eve, and lasted tul Candlemas day. 
The favourite pastimes over which he presided were gaming, 
music, conjuring, dipping for nuts ana apples, dancing, fool 
plough, hot cockles, Dlina man’s buff. etc. . . . The favourite 
dishes for breakfast and supper at this season were the boar’s 
head with an apple or orange in the mouth and set off with rose- 
mary, plum pudding, and mince pies. The houses and churches 
were decked with evergreens, especially with mistletoe.' 

This mistletoe is generally considered to be a rem- 
nant of Celtic religion, possibly a relatively modern 
revival rather than an old survival. The use of 
evergreen at Chnstmas-fcime is elsewhere rather 
modern. The German Weihnachtsbaum , a fir tree, 
cannot be traced further back than the 17th cent., 
and it was not in general use before the end of the 
18th. In Scandinavia, where it is now quite as 
frequent as in Germany, it was unknown until the 
beginning of the 19th cent. ; about the end of the 
same century it was carried to France by German 
families. Probably it was adopted at first through 
analogy with the Maienbaum . 

The etymology of the word ‘Yule’ is not clear, and its 
original meaning is therefore very uncertain Falk and Torp 
(Btymol Ordbog , 1903) adduce Old Norse )6l (neut plur ) , 
Anglo-Sax geok(h)ol t g6ol [ *jehwla and *je{aywla ] , Indo-Germ. 
*jegelo t akin to Lat jocus (from joqo-)> later (and through 
the German), Fr jolt, Eng ‘Jolly,’ Ifcal giuhvo Uhlenbeck 
(Etymol. Worterbuch der San8kr\t8%arache , art ‘Yaio’) has a 
more distant derivation from Skr. \/ yaic , 1 to invite ’ (invitation 
of guests or of ghosts [?]). 

Cf. also preceding aiticle. 

Litsraturb. — P Cassel, Weihnachten, Ursprunge. Brduche, 
u Aberglauben , Berlin, 1861; A Tille. Die Geschichte der 
deutschen Weihnacht , Leipzig, 1893, and art in Die Woche , 
Christmas number, 1900, W. Mannhardt, Weihnachtsbluten 
m Sitte und Sage , Berlin, 1864, Der BaumkttUus der Germane n t 
Berlin, 1875, H Usener, ‘Das Weihnachtsfest,* ‘ Ohrlstlicher 
TestbrauGh* (Religionsgesch (Inter suchungen, \ -u ), Bonn, 1889 , 
F. Hoffmann, A achklanae altgerm Gotterglaubens imLeben u 
im Dichten des deut Volkes , Hanover, 1888 , J Sepp, Religion 
der alien Deutschen und ihr Fortbestand in Volkswagen, AuJ- 
zitgen, und Festbrduchen, Munich, 1890 ; N. F Feilberg, Jul, 
Auesjaeles-tiden, hedensk , krmten Julefest, i -n , Copenhagen, 
1904-1905, J Brand and H. Ellis, Pop Antiq , London, 1902, 
p 467 ft. , A. Oink, art. ‘ Fester,’ m Salmonsen’s Nordiske 
Konversatwnslexikon , vi. ; Falk and Torp, Btymol Ordbog , 
1903, art. ‘ Julebuk.’ EDV. LEHMANN. 

CHRONOLOGY. — Chronology determines the 
time of the occurrence of past events in terms of the 
periodic movements of some of the heavenly bodies ; 
as, for example, the day and the year, the former 
being the length of time the earth takes to make a 
complete revolution on its axis, and the latter the 


time it takes to complete its annual circuit round 
the sun. In order to make these mathematically 
precise units available for human chronology, it 
was indispensable to fix some starting-point, gene- 
rally some momentous event in the history of a 
people, from which the datqs of subsequent events 
were to be measured in so many days, or years, or 
centuries, or cycles. The working of this method 
in historical times may be illustrated by the phrases 
Anno Do mini y Anno Ur bis Conduce , the former 
being the commencement of the Christian era, now 
used throughout Christendom, and the latter the 
year from which the Romans dated their recorded 
transactions. In this way the occurrence, recur- 
rence, and succession of events are investigated 
and arranged, not only in the order of their chrono- 
logical sequence, but with precise relationship to 
a fixed landmark in the stream of time. But, as 
this method is applicable only to the historic period, 
it became necessary to devise some other means of 
computing time, if it was desired to have any know- 
ledge of what took place on the globe prior to the 
later stages of human civilization. 

For the materials on which this new departure in 
chronological research is founded we are indebted 
to the science of Geology. The first significant 
step towards success was the recognition of the 
importance of superposition among the stratified 
beds of sedimentary rocks, the lower strata being 
necessarily older than those above them. A careful 
comparison of the heterogeneous objects contained 
in tnese beds has now led to such astounding 
results, that geologists are enabled to lay down, as 
it were on a chart, the progressive modifications 
which have taken place in tne flora and fauna of 
bygone ages, as well as many of the concomitant 
pnysical changes which the world has undergone. 
The manner in which these correlated results come 
under the standards of mathematical chronology 
will be described when we come to discuss the 
details of the system. 

As above defined, these two chronological systems 
naturally fall to be classed as Absolute and Itclatwe 
Chronology ; and we shall now proceed to examine 
their respective materials with sufficient fullness to 
give a general idea of their value as bringing to 
our knowledge memorials of the past history of 
man and his civilization. 

i. Absolute chronology. — There can be little 
doubt that the earliest chronological units to 
attract the attention of mankind were the day, the 
year, the month, and the seasons ; but, as the preser- 
vation of any records implies a certain knowledge 
of the art of calculating the periodic movements 
of the earth and the moon, it is evident that human 
sociology had made considerable progress before 
the year and day had been adopted as regular 
standards for the measurement of time. Indeed, 
it would have been almost impossible to transmit 
the memory of past transactions, with any degree 
of accuracy before the invention of letters and of 
the art of writing, so that the overlap between 
evanescent traditions and the development of his- 
torical records forms a wide borderland almost 
impermeable to Absolute Chronology, and made 
accessible to it only after much recondite research. 

I. The solar day is the time that elapses between 
the sun’s leaving the meridian and his return to it, 
and hence, owing to the obliquity of the ecliptic, 
the length of the day is continually varying. 
Moreover, the regular alternation of light and 
darkness, heat and cold, during the period produces 
a marked effect on the whole of the organic world. 
Not only mankind, but even some of the liighci 
animals, regulate their actions in full confidence m 
the recurrence of its normal changes. In Britain 
and some other European countries, the day is 
reckoned to begin at midnight ; but among the 
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ancients it began either at sunrise or at sunset. The 
Romans called the period between sunrise and sun- 
set the natural day, and divided it into 12 horce ; 
but, since this interval varied from day to day, it is 
obvious that the Roman hour was correspondingly 
affected. The division of the day into 24 hours 
of equal length dates, however, from a very early 
period. 

2* The cycle of 7 days, known as a week , was 
used by Hindus, Assyrians, Babylonians, and other 
Eastern peoples ; ana among the Jews the seventh 
day had a special religious significance assigned to 
it (see Sabbath). The close approximation of 7 
days to a quarter of the lunar month may have 
suggested the origin of this period in social life, 
but it is regarded by the priestly writer of Gn 2 s 
(cf. Ex 20 11 ) as a memorial of the story of the crea- 
tion of the world. The days of the week were fiist 
named after the seven heavenly bodies then known, 
viz Saturn, Juppiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the 
sun, and the moon; but, as now written in the 
English language, four of these names have been 
transformed^ into the Germanic equivalents of the 
Latin divinities which they respectively represent. 

3. The moon, owing to her appreciable motion 
in the heavens and the variable phases of her 
illuminated surface, must have been an object of 
human interest at all times. As a unit of time, 
she has also played a conspicuous part by her 
monthly revolutions round the earth. Each revolu- 
tion, counting from one new moon to the next, 
constitutes a lunar or synodic month, and measures 
29 days, 12 hrs., 44 mm., and 3 seconds. 

4. The exact length of the year is the period 
which elapses between the sun’s leaving either 
tiopic ancl his return to the same position. This 
is called the tropical, or solar, year, and compre- 
hends the twelve calendar months, as well as a 
complete rotation of the four seasons. Its mean 
length is 365 days, 5 hrs., 48 min., and 51 ’6 sec.; 
and it is generally considered as beginning on 
1st January and ending on 31st December. In 
earlier times, however, its duration was variously 
estimated. At first 12 lunar months were sup- 
posed to be a near enough approach to the course 
of the Seasons ; but, being short by 11 days of the 
solar year, the discrepancy soon became apparent, 
and tne 11 days had to bo somehow distributed 
among the 12 lunar months. The Egyptians, who 
were early acquainted with the solar year, divided 
each lunar month into 30 days, and added 5 sup- 
plementary days at the end of the 12th montn. 
The Jewish year consisted of 12 lunar months, a 
thirteenth month being from time to time added so 
as to make it, so far, correspond with the seasons 
and the solar year. The Greeks and Romans also 
adopted the 12 lunar months as the main divisions 
of tne year, and had various artificial methods for 
adjudicating among them the surplus days neces- 
sary to make up the length of the solar year The 
confusion thus caused in the social chronology of 
these classic countries continued till Julius Coesai 
introduced the Julian Calendar, which assigned to 
the year 365 days, with a leap-year eveiy fourth 
year. The first Julian year commenced with 1st 
Jan. 46 B.C. 

It will be observed that the addition of a day 
every 4 years to the month of February was 11 
minutes and a few seconds *each year in excess of 
what was requisite to complete the solar year. 
Tins increment, being scarcely appreciable in a 
man’s lifetime, lemamed undisturbed until it 
amounted, in A.D. 1582, to 10 complete days. By 
this time the disci epancy was causing great dis- 
location among the Church festivals, and hence 
Pope Gregory XIII., after careful study of the 
problem, undertook to rectify this anomalous state 
of affairs. Observing that in 1582 the vernal 


equinox fell 10 days earlier (11th March) than it 
did at the Council of Nice (21st March, A.D. 325), 
he decided to reduce the year by 10 days Accord- 
ingly it was ordained that the then 5th of Oct. 1582 
should be called the 15th. To prevent the recui- 
renco of similar enors in future, it was further 
ordained that every 100th year should not be 
counted a leap-year, exceptmg, however, every 
fourth hundredth, commencing with the jeai 2000 
As a consequence of these prospective adjustments, 
it is calculated that the difference between the civil 
and the solar year will not amount to a day m 5000 
years. Roman Catholic nations in general at once 
accepted the Gregorian Calendar, but it was not 
till after A.D. 1700 that the Germans and other 
Protestant nations adopted the New Style, as it 
was then called. In 1751 an Act was passed in 
England for adjusting the year in accordance with 
the Gregorian Calendar, by which time the diffei- 
ence amounted to 11 days. In the few countries, 
like Russia, in which the Old Style is still in 
vogue, it is now necessary to add 13 days to the 
day of their month in order to bring it into line 
with current European chronology. 

The time at which the year began also varied 
among the different peoples of antiquity, some — 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, and others — dating 
it from the autumnal equinox, while the Greeks, 
up to the time of Meton (432 B.C.), dated their year 
from the winter solstice. The Jewish civil year 
began at the autumnal equinox, but their sacred 
year was reckoned from the vernal equinox. The 
Romans were the first to count the year from the 
1st of January, but it was a considerable time later 
before the other Euiopean nations followed then 
example. In France it was adopted in 1563, in 
Scotland in 1600, and in England in 1752. Previous 
to the complete adoption of this mode of reckoning 
there was much uncertainty as to the commence- 
ment of the year, the most common date being the 
25th of March, as was the case with the ecclesiasti- 
cal year. 

5. Another chronological point with regard to 
w Inch old-world nationalities differed was the 
beginning of their respective eras. Thus the 
Greeks dated their current events from the lirst 
Olympiad, i.e the hist celebration of the famous 
games at which the victor’s name was recorded — 
a date which is generally taken to coi respond with 
the year 776 B.c. Fiom histoncal leeoids we 
know that this era continued in use till the 304th 
Olympiad, i.e. A.D. 440. Among the Romans it 
was the date of the foundation of their capital (753 
B.C.) from which they counted their years The 
Babylonians reckoned their years accoiding to the 
era of Nabonassar (747 B.c.). When, liowevei, 
different nationalities began and ceased to count 
according to their respective eras is not easily 
determined with certainty. 

The Christian era is supposed to begin with the 
year m which Christ was born, but there are differ- 
ent opinions held as to the precise date of that 
event^ This era appears to have been fust intro- 
duced into Italy in the 6th cent , and to ha\e 
extended into Gaul and Britain about the c lose ot 
the 8th century. Its author (Dionysius Exiguus) 
adopted the day of the Annunciation (the 25th 
March) as the commencement of the first year— a 
mode of reckoning which, as we have seen, was 
long prevalent 111 Euiopean countries 

6 . The duration of time was sometimes defined 
in terms of so many summers or winters ; and 
Herodotus makes mention of a generation as a 
recognized chronological unit in his day The 
custom of counting years fiom special Saints’ days, 

1 It is generally held that the birth of Christ took place from 
4 to 6 years earlier than our present system implies (u in 
0 or 4 B.c ) 
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or from the beginning of the reign of some famous 
king, increased the confusion of the chronological 
materials of the jproto-historic period, and adds to 
the difficulty of deciphering absolutely correct 
dates from those which can be regarded as such 
only within a small margin of possible error. The 
fact that the day and the year are not aliquot parts 
of each other is the fons et oriao mail of many 
of the perplexing intricacies of early historical 
chronology. 

The Biolical account of the time which elapsed 
from the creation of Adam to the birth of Christ 
varies in a hopelessly irreconcilable fashion in 
different versions of the Scriptures. The Hebrew 
text assigns 4000 years to it, while the Septuagint 
reckons it at 6000 years. 

Gabriel de Mortulet (m Diet, des Sciences anthro - 
pol.) tabulates the various estimates of the dura- 
tion of this period by no less than 32 different 
authorities, from which it appears that the highest 
was 6984 years, and the lowest 3784 years — a 
difference of 3200 years. 

li. Relative chronology. — As already stated, this 
method deals, in the first place, only with the 
sequence of events, leaving their absolute antiquity 
to be determined from the collateral phenomena 
with which they were associated. 

1. Among the multifarious contents of sediment- 
ary rocks from which much of the evidential 
materials in thiB department of chronology are 
derived, fossils are the most important in supply- 
ing data for the interpretation of the history of 
the organic world. Mere sports of fortuitous cir- 
cumstances, fossils Avere not intended either to 
instruct mankind or to be a permanent recoid of 
the forms of life in past ages. Yet such they have 
become m the hands of homo sapiens . A shell, a 
tooth, a petrified bone, or even the impression of 
an object long since disintegrated, often suffices to 
reveal the characteristics of genera and species 
now extinct. Throughout the icons during which 
the ever - changing manifestations of life have 
flourished on the globe, these footprints on the 
sands of time disclose the same story of successive 
scenes of organic life, each rising to higher ideals 
than its predecessor. New species were constantly 
appearing on the stage of existence, while others 
were hustled off in a relentless death struggle with 
their more highly equipped successors. 

2. It is scarcely necessary to particularize the 
chronological problems suggested by the operations 
of wind, waves, running streams, etc. , in excavating 
rocks and transporting the materials to distant 
localities. No one can help philosophizing on the 
stupendous results produced by such apparently 
trivial causes when operating for long ages. The 
gorge through which the river Niagara flows be- 
tween the Falls and Queenstown, a distance of 7 
miles, is believed by the most competent geologists 
to have been excavated by the disintegrating 
power of the water, facilitated in a portion of its 
course by some favourable conditions of the lower 
strata. Starting at the cliff at Queenstown, the 
waterfall has gradually receded to its present site 
Now it is clear that, if we know the rate at which 
this recession is going on, we can approximately 
ascertain how long it has taken to excavate the 
entire gorge — a time which Sir Charles Lyell has 
estimated at 35,000 years. 

3. But, however interesting these geological pro- 
blems may be from an academic point of view, it is 
only when the stray works of man become blended 
with them, as, e.q. t when commingled with the con- 
tents of stratified beds of aqueous deposits, or with 
the gradually accumulated debris of caves and 
other inhabited sites of early man, that they claim 
the attention of anthropologists, on account of the 
number of ell * founded chronological Inferences 


to which they give rise. The products of man’s 
hands, as disclosed by his progressive mechanical 
skill, have special characteristics by which they 
can be recognized in all their evolutionary stages, 
and are thus brought under the touchstone of 
Absolute Chronology. Fortunately, these past 
phases of civilization are not entirely obliterated, 
as, here and there, they have left traces behind 
them in the form of relics which, like instantaneous 
photos of shifting scenes, give glimpseB of the 
past history of nations which can never again re- 
appear on the stage of life. A combination of cir- 
cumstances which would evolve a style of art that 
could be mistaken for that of any 01 the old world 
civilizations of Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, or 
Greece would be as improbable as the re-appearance 
of extinct animals among the world’s fauna of the 
future. Thus all the relics of the past have labels 
affixed to them which are legible to the initiated. 

The following stratigraphical sequence from 
below upwards, the result 01 the ordinary laws of 
Nature, nas been noted in the valley of the Forth, 
namely, estuary mud and clay, the decayed remains 
of a forest, a thick growth of peat, and, finally, 
cultivated land — this last change being due to the 
removal of the peat by human agency towards the 
close of the 18th century. During the process of 
removing this peat, some bronze vessels of pre- 
Roman types, a corduroy road of cut logs, supposed 
to have been constructed by the Romans, and the 
broken trunks of trees with their roots still in 
situ (one of which showed 314 rings or years’ 
growth), were found on the surface of the under- 
lying clay. Also embedded in this clay, but in 
different localities and at different times, were 
the skeletons of over a dozen whales, and as- 
sociated with some of them were a few perforated 
deer-horn implements. The surface of these clays 
is now from 20 to 25 feet above present sea level 
[PRSE i vol. xxv. p. 242 ff ). 

The circumstances m which these evidences of 
man’s hand were intermingled with nature’s opera- 
tions leave no possibility of doubt that the land 
formerly under water has been raised 24 feet at 
least since the school of whales became stranded 
on the bed of the shallow firth which then extended 
for many miles to the west of Stirling ; that man 
was contemporary with the cetacean catastrophe 
and even attacked the stranded animals with deer- 
hom implements ; that, in consequence of the land 
upheaval, a portion of the raised sea-beach became 
the habitat of a great forest in which the oak pre- 
dominated ; that this forest was in full growth dur- 
ing the occupation of the district by the Romans ; 
and that, subsequently, the trees succumbed to the 
inroads of growing peat, which, towards the end of 
the 18th cent., amounted to a thickness of 8 feet. 

The Swiss antiquaries have occasionally at- 
tempted to deduce evidence of the age of their 
habitations lacustres by an investigation of the 
collateral changes which have taken place in the 
environment since they ceased to be inhabited. 
The materials for a chronological problem of this 
kind were found at the upper end of the lake of 
NeucMtel, which the present writer has thus 
recorded : 

* At the foot of Mount Chamblon, rather more than a mile from 
the lake (Ne uchltel) and not far from Yverdom, there are tome 
deposits which the peasant? have been in the habit of utilizing* 
as fuel. Here in two spots, according to Mr. Rochat, the peat- 
cutters are reported to have met with piles and transverse 
beams with mortices The tops of the piles were 6 to 10 feet 
below the surface. A flint arrow-heaa, two stone celts of 
serpentine, and a bronze bracelet were found in one of these 
bogs , and hence Messrs. Troyon and Rochat consider that 
there was a palafltte here— a supposition which involves the 
theory that the lake formerly extended to the locality Nor 
is this theory without some evidence in support of it, as the 
amount of a4bri9 brought down by the Thfelle is very great 
On the supposition that the Roman city of Eborodunum, 
the ruins of which are now 2500 feet from the present shore. 
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was built on the lake in the 4th oenfc.. Mr. Troyon calculates 
that the water of the lake would have been as far back as the 
site of the palafitte about fifteen centuries before the Christian 
era ’ (Lake Dwelling* of Europe t 1890, p. 69). 

4. Occasionally the rotation of the seasons has 
its traces stereotyped in the book of time so pro- 
nouncedly that they become legible, long after- 
wards, in terms of the ordinary units of Absolute 
Chronology. Thus trees growing in temperate 
regions have their age recorded in their structure 
by the well-known concentric circles, or annual 
growths. The horns of some animals also give 
similar indications of age. Such facts coming on 
the field of archaeology are often utilized as giving 
evidence of sequence. Thus, a forest of great trees 
growing over a tumulus, or a kitchen midden, 
proves that any archaeological remains found on 
excavating these sites are older than the tiees 
Again, some rivers, such as the Nile, which are 
subject to yearly inundations, leave behind them, 
each season, a thin layer of mud, from which it is 
manifest that the thickness of the accumulated 
layers m a given area is equivalent to the numbei 
of years which have passed since the inundations 
began to flow over that particular area. 

A propo8 of the above statement, we may here note the 
well-known attempt of Horner to interpret the chronological 
significance of the intercalation of the works of man w ith the 
sedimentary deposits of the Delta of the Nile As the result 
of excavations earned out at the statue of Ramses n. at Mem- 
phis m 1860, Horner ascertained that 9 feet 4 inches of mud 
accumulated since that monument had been em ted, t.a at the 
rate of 3^ inches in the century. He then dug several shafts in 
the vicinity of the statue ; and in one of them, at a depth of 39 
feet, he found a fragment of pottery which, according to the 
above rate of the increase of mud, would indicate the presence 
of man in the Nile valley some 13,000 years ago In the light of 
recent archeological investigations m Ejppt, this inference is 
by no means improbable, as Flinders Petrie dates the Neolithic 
Ponod in that country as far back as 7000 b c (see Philos 
Transac 1866-68) 

5. Anthropological researches have developed 
two well-defined lines on which chronological in- 
vestigations may be profitably conducted, both of 
winch start from the attainment by man of the 
erect attitude. The evidential materials to be 
gathered from these different souices consist, m 
the one case, of some fragments of a few skeletons 
of former races, which, by some fortuitous eneum- 
etances, have hitherto resisted the disintegrating 
forces of nature; and, in the othei, of a numhei 
of man’s handicraft works, which, being largely 
made of such end 111 able substance as flint, aie 
abundantly met with. The successive modifica- 
tions which these respective materials have undei- 
gone during the lapse of many ages, though difleient 
in kind, are found to bear a aecided 1 atio to the pro- 
gress of human intelligence. Thus, taking the human 
skull at the starting-point of humanity as compai- 
able with that of one of the highei apes, we know, 
from its fossil remains, thatdurmg theonward march 
of time it has undergone some striking changes, 
both in form and in capacity, befoie reaching the 
normal type of modern civilized races. Simi- 
larly, the aitificial pioducts of man’s hands show 
a steady improvement in type, technique, and effi- 
ciency, commensurate with nis mechanical skill and 
power of applying it to utilitarian purposes. Stray 
objects of both these categories are not unfrequently 
associated in the same place, thus proving their 
contemporaneity, as was the case in the Grotte de 
Spy \ in Belgium, where two human skeletons, the 
skulls of which were of a peculiarly low type, were 
found associated with flint implements of tlie earli- 
est known forms used by Palteohthic cave-men of 
Europe (Archives de Biologic de Gaud , 1886). 

Of the many arguments advanced in support of 
the great antiquity of man, perhaps the most 
convincing is that founded by Nuescn on the con- 
tents of the rock-Bhelter of Schweizersbild, in 
Switzerland. This locality seems to have been a 
constant rendezvous for bands of roving hunters 


from the Palaeolithic period down to the Bronze age. 
Niiesch, the explorer of the shelter, has expressed 
the opinion, founded on the relative thickness of 
the deposits and the character of the fauna repre- 
sented in them, that the antiquity of its earliest 
human relics cannot be less than 20,000 years The 
present writer has elsewhere epitomized the nature 
of the evidence on wffiich this conclusion was based, 
as follows : 

‘According to Professor Nehring, who has made a special 
study of the animals now inhabiting the arctic and sub arctic 
regions, those characteristic of the former are — Band lemming, 
Obi-lemming, arctic fox, mountain hare, reindeer, and musk-ox 
With these are frequently associated a number of animals of 
migratory habits, such as northern vole, water-rat, glutton, 
ermine, little weasel, wolf, fox, and bear Now the extraordi- 
nary fact was brought out, that, of these fourteen species, only 
the Obi-lemming and the musk ox were unrepresented in the 
low eat relic-bed of the Schweizersbild The latter was, however, 
found m the dtbns of the Kcsslerloch cave 111 the \icmity. It 
appears that the Band-lemming ( Myode 8 torquatux ) ana the 
arctic fox are the most persistent animals of the arctic fauna, so 
that the presence of the bones of these two animals in the dtbrxs 
of tins rock-shelter was alone sufficient to prove that the climate 
of the period was of an arctic character In the upper portion 
of this deposit, relics of new animals, indicating a c hange to a 
sub-arctic climate, began to appear, and had their greatest 
development in the next sure ceding lay or 

The result of careful analysis of the contents of the other 
dcjKJsits showed that this arctic fauna became ultimately dis- 
placed by the true forest fauna of the Neolithic period Among 
the newconieis were the badger, wild cat, hare, L r rus t Bos 
longtfrons , goat, and sheep , while, of those represented m the 
Palaiolithic deposit, a large number was absent Thus both the 
arctic and sub-arctic fauna had gu en way to a forest fauna, and, 
synchronous with these changes, the Palaiolithic hungers and 
lundeer vanished from the district' (PRSK, vol \\\ p us) 

In the above eluonologieal pioblem the natural 
phenomena, which stand in correlation with 20,000 
}eais consist of a complete ti ansf 01 mation of an 
aictic climate with its charactei lstic flora and 
fauna to a tempeiate climate with the foiest fauna 
of Neolithic time-. 

6 . The application of ad) onomical science to the 
umavelling of the mysteues of the Mogahtlue 
monuments of pie-histoue times is a pimmsmg 
innovation on the field of Relative Chionology. 
It was fust stated by S11 John Heisdiel, in 1839, 
that the angle at which the entiance to the Cheat 
Pyramid slopes is siuli that, at the time ot con- 
junction, one looking dn ec tly f 10111 the bottom of 
the long entiance could see a blight- stai of Draco 
on the meiidian, and so neai the tiuo Noith Pole 
that it would be lcgaided as such Accepting the 
conectness of this supposition, it is calculated 
that the date of construction of the Pyiannd was 
3440 B C. 

Recently Sir Noiman Lockyer has made an efloit 
to ascertain the date of Stonehenge by applying to 
it the same astronomical data which he and Pen- 
lose had used with ‘sun-temples’ in Gieece and 
Egypt On the hypothesis that Stonehenge was a 
sun-temple, and tfiat its builders weie in the habit- 
of laying out the summer solstice for religious pui 
poses by placing one or tw r o monoliths in line with 
the altai and the using sun, the antiquity of this 
mysterious monument becomes a mere asti onomical 
pioblem, the solution of which, howevei, is con- 
ditional on the mateiials still piesent 111 the linns 
being capable of supplying the nece^ai) conect 
data It is interesting to state that, horn the 
lecent measurements and calculations of S11 N01- 
man Lockyei, the date of the const 1 action of 
Stonehenge is announced to be 1680 liC, with 
+ 200 years as a possible maigin of emu (see 
Stonehenge and othei British Stone Monument? 
Astronomically considered , London, 1906). 

The above sketch is merely intended to serve 
as a general exposition of the chronological methods 
hitherto adopted in elucidating the past. Once tlie 
student gets among materials anterior to the me 
of coins and well - authenticated historical docu- 
ments, he has to depend largely on supplemental y 
methods of investigation. It is therefore deemed 
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unnecessary in this article to go beyond general 
principles, as the descriptive details of the chrono- 
logical methods and different eras prevalent among 
foreign nations, ancient and modern, will be more 
appropriately discussed in such articles as Calen- 
dar, Stars, Time, etc. Robert Munro. 

CHRYSIPPUS. — Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus 
— this was the order of succession among the early 
Presidents of the Stoic school. Yet Chrysippus 
(282-209 B.c.) is usually regarded as the second 
foundei of the school, accoiding to the saying, 

* Had there been no Chrysippus, there would hav e 
been no Stoa.’ This, however, must not be taken 
too literally. For, on the one hand, the distinctive 
doctrines of Stoicism originated with Zeno; and, 
on the other hand, the contributions made by 
Cleanthes, on the lines of these fundamental 
doctrines, weie neither few nor ununpoi tant. 
What gives to Chrysippus his peculiar place is the 
fact that he was the aialectician in cnief of the 
school — the redoubtable debater, aggressive and 
untiring, whose keenness, versatility, and acute- 
ness, defensively and offensively applied, as well as 
his genius in formulating and systematizing, won 
for the school a fame that it never lost. Moreover, 
by his fondness for arguing both * against * anti 

* for 5 a position, he stimulated opponents (such as 
Carneaaes) to active thinking, ana furnished them 
in part with material for their adverse criticism. 

Of the life of Chrysippus not much is known. 
The son of Apollonius, lie was bom somewhere 
about 282 B.C., perhaps at Tarsus, but more likely 
at Soli, in Cilicia. lie was small in stature. On 
doubtful authority, his original occupation is said 
to have been that of a lacer. Coming to Athens, 
at a date unknown, he attached himself as a pupil 
to Cleanthes, and thiew himself eagerly into tne 
study of the Stoic system, becoming ultimately, on 
the death of Cleanthes, the head of the school, 
llis reputation for learning among his contem- 
poraries was very great. He was noted for 
intellectual audacity and self-confidence ; and his 
reliance on his own ability was shown, among 
other things, in the repeated request that he is 
lepresented as making to Cleanthes, ‘Give me the 
principles, and I will find the proofs for myself * 
He was extiemely active as a controversialist, 
breaking a lance with Diodorus the Megaric ovei 
the question of the possible and the necessary in 
judgments ; arguing with the Academics on the 
attainability of truth, and with the Epicureans on 
the structure of the Universe and the nature and 
standard of morality ; and, while he defended and 
elaborated the Stoic cosmology and theory of know - 
ledge, he developed the science of Logic (taken 
over, m the first instance, from Aristotle) in various 
directions, and, in his dialectical zeal, levelled in 
formal reasoning to an extent and in a mannei 
that might have dismayed even a mediaeval Doctoi 
His writings were voluminous (more than 705, it is 
said) ; but, if we may trust Diogenes Laertius, they 
were not particularly original 

In contrasting him with Epicurus, Diog Laert says that the 
works of Epicurus, also very many m number, were chui- 
acterized by the fact that they were independent productions, 
emanations from his own brain (oticetqi Bwdfxt i), containing no 
extracts or quotations from other writers, whereas the works of 
Chrysippus were made up in great part of citations from other 
authors. Auollodorus, ‘the Athenian,’ puts it even more 
strongly. ‘For,* sa^s he, ‘if one should take away from the 
books of Chrysippus all the matter furnished by others, his 
paper would be left empty * (Diog Laert. vii 3) 

This is clearly a prejudiced and exaggerated chai- 
acterization, and must be received with caution. 
From what w r e know from other sources, we must 
credit Chrysippus with genuine originality, and 
must accent him as a dialectical force of an 
exceptional order. There is general consent, how- 
ever, that he was diffuse and obscure in his 


utterances and extremely careless in his style, and 
that his repetitions and appeals to authority were 
tedious. But that does not imply that he was not 
a man of really subtle and penetrating genius ; 
and it is undoubted that he came to exercise a 
commanding authority over others. His subtlety 
is widely attested (see, e.g., Cicero, de Nat, Deor. f 
passtm ) ; and Epictetus, among others, bears 
testimony to his unique authority (Diss. i. 17, 
Enchir. 49), while Horace (Sat, II. iii. 44) pays him 
the compliment of designating Stoicism * the school 
and sect of Chrysippus’ (C hr ysijjpi portions et grex). 
If, moreover, we look at the later Stoical writers, 
such as Seneca, we find that their allusions to and 
quotations from Chrysippus far outnumber those 
from other Stoic masters. There is no doubt that, 
in the Stoic school itself and among the various 
philosophic sects of ancient Greece and Rome, the 
name of Chrysippus was one to conjure with. Even 
the fact that his opponent Carneades, of the New 
Academy, could frankly admit that ‘had there 
been no Chrysippus, there would have been no me 
bespeaks his supreme influence ; and it is further 
significant that, wdien waters like Plutarch, Galen, 
and Alexander the Aphrodisian wish to attack 
Stoicism, it is Chrysippus that they choose as their 
chief adversary. 

i. Logic. — Great as was the dialectical skill of 
Chrysippus, and outstanding as was his work in 
developing and elaborating the Stoic Logic, his 
intellectual subtlety was liable to be perverted in 
tw'o separate directions— fancifulness and juggling 
with words. 


We see on example of the first of these m many of his 
allegorical interpretations of Greek mythology, the mmsmess 
of which was acknowledged even by representatives of the 
Stoic sect itself Seneca, for instance, In his de Benejlciis (i 8), 
speaking of Chrysippus's allegorizing of the three Graces m 
relation to benefits, says that he ‘ fills his book with these follies, 
so that he speaks exceedingly little about the reason of giving 
and receii mg and restoring a benefit; nor does he graft the 
fables on to his discourse, but, on the < ontrary, grafts the 
discourse on to the fables.* And, immediately after, no excuses 
his temerity in criticizing Chrysippus, on the plea that ‘Ohry- 
8ippus is an exceedingly great man, but a Greek, and his 
Bubtlety is \ery tenuous and blunted, and is apt to turn round 
upon itself , and, even when he seems to give effective treat- 
ment of anything, he pricks but does not penetrate (pungit , 
non perforat ) * 

On the other hand, Chrysippus was not above quibbling and 
sophistic reasoning Like the other Greeks of the time, he 
delighted m intellectual puzzles ('the Heap,* ‘the Liar,* etc) 
and in verbal conceits Thus, for example, he reasoned* ‘if 
you say anything, it comes through your mouth , but you say 
“ a waggon ” , therefore, a waggon comes through your mouth * 
(Diog Laert vii 11) Much else of the same kind seems to 
have amused his fancy or exercised his ingenuity. 

Neveitheless, Chrysippus made his mark in 
Foimal Logic. He analyzed speech, he contri- 
buted to the doctrine of Definition and the 
handling of names or terms, he treated judgments 
or propositions in all their forms in great detail, 
he expended much energy in lefuting (his opponents 
said, excogitating) fallacies, and m syllogistic 
reasoning he had the peculiarity of regarding the 
hypothetical syllogism as the fundamental type of 
inference. 

In that part of Logic known as Theory of Know- 
ledge, he w’orkedwith no little distinction, placing 
the criterion of truth in sense-perception ana 
common notions (afodyjis and irp6\rj\f/is) t and especi- 
ally emphasizing the assent of the mind (crvy/card- 
OecrLs) as a leading factor in objective perception. 

With the name of Chrysippus is closely associated 
the Stoic doctrine of the Categories. This is an 
attempt to face the metaphysical question of the 
nature of Reality, and it is considerably different 
from the doctrine of Aristotle. Beginning with 
Being (rb 6v) or Something (rl), it went on to 
consider how this was determined. It must be 
taken as the permanent substratum or basis (broiccl- 
txeyop) of essential qualities (rb iroibp), and, thus 
viewed, is implicated in changing states (rb irQt 
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txw)> and, consequently, in varied relations (rb 
Trpds ti wQs %x ov )' There are thus not ten categories, 
as with Aristotle, hut only four — viz. (1) subject 
or substratum ; (2) qualities (essential) ; (3) the non- 
essential qualities belonging to the object taken in 
itself, designated ‘manner of being’; and (4) the 
other group of non-essential qualities, those quali- 
ties that tne object possesses through its relation 
to other objects. Moreover, these four categories 
are not, like the ten of Aristotle, an enumeiation 
of summa genera each of co-ordinate value with 
the others, but are arranged in a definite scheme, 
or graded system, in the relations of super-ordina- 
tion and subordination, the order being a point 
of great importance, ‘ the second presupposing 
and attaching to the first ; the third presupposing 
and attaching to the first, plus the second; the 
fourth presupposing and attaching to the first, 
plus the second and [the] third’ (Grote, Aristotle , 3 

p. 102). 

2 . Physics. — Here, too, Chrvsippus was no mere 
echo. Like his predecessors, ne was particularly 
insistent on the subordination of Physics to Ethics ; 
and he occupied himself greatly with the exposition 
and analysis of the Universe, and such subtle topics 
as motion, time, and space. But, while adhering 
to the Materialism that characterized the Stoic 
school, he toned down the crude doctrine of his 
master Clean thes, which maintained that, in sense- 
perception, the action of the object on the mind of 
the percipient was by means of actual dints, like 
that of a seal upon wax He regarded the process 
as one of qualitative change or mental modification 
(irepolwais Again, he was a doughty 

upholder of the doctrine of Fate, which seemed to 
follow from the reign of law which characterized 
Nature; and he identified Fate (elnapptvTj) with 
Providence (7rp6ma), holding that ‘whatever is in 
accordance with providence is also fated, and, 
leversely, whatever is m accordance with fate also 
comes under providence.’ He argued bravely, and 
in many ways, for the existence of God. 

One of his favourite arguments was a peculiar modification ot 
the cosmological proof, or argument from causality — viz 4 If 
there is anything that man cannot produce, the being who 
produces it is better than man But man cannot produce the 
things that are in the world — the heavenly bodies, etc He, 
therefore, who produces them is man’s superior. But who is 
there that is superior to man, except it be God ? Therefore, 
God is 1 (Oicero, de Nat Dear, hi x 25) 

His conception of Cause was that of the Stoics 
generally — viz. efficiency or productive agency ; 
but, in handling Fate, and in the interests of 
human responsibility — that is, with a view to 
rescuing the freedom of the will from necessity 
— he made a distinction between causes that are 
‘ complete and principal ’ (per/ectce et principales) 
and causes that are simply * accessory and 
proximate’ (adjuvantes et proximce). And he 
maintained that, when we say that all things 
happen by Fate, the meaning is that they happen 
not from antecedent causes of the complete and 
principal kind, but from accessory and proximate 
causes (Cicero, de Fato , xviii.). 

In this connexion, he used the particularly suggestive illus- 
tration of a cylinder or a top. A cylinder, when set moving, 
has its own jpeouliar motion , but it needs to be moved from 
without Tne proximate cause is this extrinsic impetus ; but 
that does not determine how the cylinder shall oontinue its 
motion This latter is specific to the cylinder itself, on account 
of its form. So with the will of man. It is not independent of 
pre-existent causes, but these do not determine it— they only 
put it in action ; the result Is dependent on its own specific 
nature — on the man's character 

On the principle of natural causation, also, he was 
a strenuous upnolder of divination; and on this 
built a further proof of the existence of God. If 
God is (he reasoned), He must have the power of 
prediction in divination, through omens, etc. ; 
and if, as matter of fact, we fina that such pre- 
diction takes place, then God is. It needs only a 
slight adaptation to modern notions to apply this 


to Scnpture prophecy or to any accredited mani- 
festation of tne Deity to men. He had a view of 
his own, too, regarding the future oxistence of the 
individual soul. According to him, only the souls 
of the wise have immortality, and their immortality 
is not unending life, but duration till the Great 
Conflagration. 

3. Ethics. — Stalwart logician though he was, 
Chrvsippus gave the chief place in the Stoic scheme 
of the sciences to Ethics ; m other words, Ethics 
was to him, as to Zeno and Cleanthes, the supreme 
and all-important science; and Logic and Physics, 
great in themselves, were only subsidiary. Accord- 
ingly, he interpreted the fundamental Stoic 
formula, ‘Live agreeably to nature,’ in relation 
indeed to the Whole or Universe, but also with a 
special reference to human nature. 4 Om individual 
natures,’ he said, ‘ are all parts of universal nature. 
Wherefore, the chief good is to live m accordance 
with nature, which is the same thing as in 
accordance with one’s own natuie and with the 
universal nature’ (Diog. Laert. vn. sect. 63). 
Now, human nature is, in its very essence, ethical. 
So Socrates had taught, and Chrysippus accepted 
it. Ethics, therefore, with Chrysippus, has a 
psychological foundation, and it runs up into 
Metaphysics and Theology. Man is akin to the 
Divine, emanating from the primal fire or ether, 
which, though material, is the embodiment of 
reason ; and he should comport himself accordingly. 
He has freedom, and this freedom consists in 
emancipation from irrational desires (lust, riches, 
position in life, domination, and so forth), and in 
subjecting the will to the reason. On this account 
Chrysippus laid the greatest stress on the worth 
and dignity of the individual man, and on Ins 
power of will ; and, as the passions or emotions 
(wddr)) are the disturbing element in right judg- 
ment, he gave a paiticularly full handling of the 
emotions on the basis of psychology. On the 
subject of Virtue, ho peremptorily refused to allow 
pleasure to have anything to do m determining 
its value ; virtue is self-sufficing, and needs no 
extraneous reward. This, however, did not prevent 
him from realizing that practice and habit are 
necessary to rendei virtue perfect in the individual 
— in other words, that there is such a thing as 
moral progiess ( irpoKoir 7)), and that character has to 
be built up. This was a point that later Stoicism 
fully developed ; and, indeed, a good many of what 
are often regarded as the later ethical distinctions 
of Stoicism are to be found, in germ at least, in 
Chrysippus. 

Nobly did Chrysippus wrestle with the pioblem 
of evil (pain and am) in the world, and he reached 
the luminous conclusion that evil is good in disguise, 
that it is the condition and the means of moral 
progress, and is ultimately conducive to the best : 
joy and sorrow, pleasure and pam, adversity and 
prosperity, are parts of one harmonious whole, and 
each has its existence thereby justified. 

This he expressed in a notable figure, by comparing evil with 
the coarse jest in the comedy Such a jest is not to be com- 
mended on its own account^ but it has a function in its special 
setting and improves the piece as a whole. ' So, too, jou may 
criticize evil regarded by itself, yet allow that, taken with all 
else, it has its use ’ (Plutarch, adv Stoic 14) 

He saw, moreover, that the perfection of the 
Universe (a dogma in the Stoic teaching) was not 
incompatible with the drawbacks and incon- 
veniences that we find in Nature On the con- 
trary, Nature aims at pioducing things beautiful, 
as well as things useful, and, therefore, certain 
consequences of an inconvenient kind must follow. 

Take, for instance, the human head (Aulus Gellius, Noct, Alt 
vi. 1, 3 f.) As the head is necessarily constructed of Bmall 
and delicate bones, nothing can prevent its being liable to 
be easily broken. That is lout a ‘by-product* (kotA. irapa*o- 
Aov0rj<riv, per sequeUat quasdam necessarian ), incident on the 
material used and the end to be served 
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Teleology and Optimism were both articles in his 
creed. But he had the Stoic dislike (the dislike, at 
least, of the early Greek Stoics, who were markedly 
under the influence of Cynicism) of conventionality 
in Ethics. And so, without fear, he pushed the 
Stoic doctrine of * indifferent * things {&8td<f>oj>a) to 
its extreme logical conclusion. Theoretically , he 
saw no reason why people should not marry their 
mothers, or their daughters, or their sons ; or why 
they should not turn cannibals. 

In himself, Chrysippus is typical of Stoical 
individualism. His self-confidence, his sturdy 
independence, his arrogancy even, and Ins hign 
ethical ideal showed his appreciation of the worth 
of the individual soul and the need of aiming at 
personal peifection. Yet such individualism was 
not incompatible with altruism and an appreciation 
of social duties. On the contrary, it is only in a 
social atmosphere, and by having lespect to the 
interests ana welfare of others, that the individual 
can secure his own interests and develop himself. 
Society, Chrysippus would allow, must nourish and 
protect the individual, but it must not swamp him : 
it demands his services, but it cannot coeice Ins 
will. Hence, Chrysippus stands forth as a robust 
ethicist of the early Stoic type — self-contained and 
rugged ; unimpassioned, straightforward, con- 
temptuous of compromise and of naif measures. 

Litbraturs — Joannes ab Arnira (von Arnim), Stoic Vet 
Fragm (‘ Chrysippi Fragments '), vols. ii. and in. (1903), 
Epictetus, Dissertations and Enchiridion; Diogenes Laer- 
tius, Lives , Doctrines , and Sayings of Eminent Philosophers ; 
Plutarch, de Stoicorum Repugnantiis, etc ; Sextus Empiricus, 
adv Mathematicos, etc , Cicero, de Fato, de Nat. Deorum, de 
Finitms, etc. ; Seneca, de Benejlciis, etc ; Petersen, Pnito- 
sopk Chrynpp Fundamenta (1827); Ritter, Hist of Ancient 
Philos., vol in. (Eng tr. 1839), J. Frederick Ferner, Lectures 
•on Or. Philos , vol i. (1866) , Schwegler, Handbook of the 
Hist of Philos (J. H Stirling's tr 1867) , A. Grant, The Ethics 
of Aristotle 8, vol i , Essay vi (1874) , H Diels, Doxographx 
Gratci (1879); ZoUer, The Stoics , Epicureans , and Sceptics' 1 
(1880), Ueberweg, Hist of Philos * (1880); G. Grote, Aris- 
totle^ (1880), pp 100-102 ; Stein, Psychol der Stoa (1886), and 
Krkenntnxstheone der Stoa (1888) ; H. Si dg wick, Outlines of 
the Hist of Ethics (1886) , Windelband, Hist of Philos * 
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janet-S6aUles, Hist of the Problems of Philos (1902) , 
J. Oakesmith, The Religion of Plutarch (1902), art ‘Stoics’ 
In EBr * , Gomperz, Greek Thinkers (Eng tr 1906) , W. L. 
Davidson, The Stoic Creed (1907) : R. Adamson, The Develop- 
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( 1908) ; Rudolf Eucken, The Problem of Human Life as mewed 
by the Great Thinkers from Plato to the Present Time (Eng 
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CHRYSOSTOM, — See Antiochene The- 
ology. 

CHTHONIAN DEITIES.— See Earth-gods. 

CHUHRAS. — The Chuliriftj of the Panjab and 
Central India (known also as Lai Begls, followers 
of LSI Beg [see below]) wore, until a comparatively 
late period, an unnoticed race ; but the fact that 
many of them are becoming Christians has made 
them better known, and created an interest in 
their history and religion. It was observed by 
Ibbetson, in the Panj&b Census Reports, that the 
religion of the Chuhras is nearer Christianity in 
its principles than any other leligion in India. 
Briefly, these principles are as follows : — 

There is one God ; sin is a reality, man is sinful ; 
there is a High Priest, who is also a Mediator, to 
whom they pray ; sacrifice is part of the worship 
of God ; the spirit of man at death returns to God ; 
there will be a resurrection of the body ; there will 
be a day of judgment ; there are angels, and there 
are evil spirits ; there is heaven, and there is hell. 

The Chuhras have no temple, but only a dome- 
shaped mound of earth facing the east, in which 
there are niches for lamps that are lighted by way 
of worship. When a shrine is made to Bftlfi Shah, 
their Mediator, it is consecrated by peculiar rites. 


They dig a hole in the ground, and in it place a 
gold knife, a silver knife, a copper knife, tne head 
of a sacrificed goat, and a coco-nut, all bound up in 
1J yard of red cloth. Having levelled the ground, 
they make an altar of mud, in which are formed 
three niches for lamps. These lamps are filled 
with oil, lighted, and placed in the niches, after 
which the goat’s flesh is cooked and eaten, part 
being distributed to the poor. A chela (=discfple, 
or gtjdniy i.e. one versed in mysterious lore) per- 
forms the pnestlv function, but they all partake 
together. On Thursdays they worship at this 
shrine. The order of the ceremonies is as follows : 
A basket of cakes, made of flour, butter, and sugar, 
is placed on the altar. The sacrifice of a fowl, a 
goat, oi an ox is ottered at some distance from the 
shrine ; and melted butter and sweet-smelling 
gums, such as camphor, are burned. This is called 
/torn. This done, the priest sprinkles the people 
with whey, to signify refreshment, and with water 
also from a cup he sin inkles them for blessing. 
Five pice, which are placed in the melted butter, 
become the priest’s portion. The people stand 
before the shrine, while the priest recites in Panjabi 
some such rhythmic invocation as the following : 

‘ O God, O God 1 
God's will be done 1 
May the grift of the hand avert evil 1 
May He have mercy on all * 

We call on the One True Name, 

The Great Shfth B&1& 

At Thy door there is supply for all. 

What did they use In the first age? 

Standards of gold, 

Cushions of gold, 

Horses of gold, 

Cloth of gold, 

Shops of gold, 

Vessels of gold ! 

When the great and bountiful Lord comes mounted, 

Bring the keys, and open the door of the temple , 

Behold the face of the true Lord 1 
If the Master come not to the rites, 

They are not complete, O believers 
Say, believers, All are saved ’ 

The congregation say, ‘ Amen ! ’ 

In this manner the silver, coppei, and earthen 
ages are celebrated. The praise of Bala is next 
recited. He is described as one who, before the 
world was created, adoied the Name of God, until 
he issued forth as a teacher of mankind. Now his 
flag, his red flag, flies high in heaven between both 
worlds, and they pray to him : ‘ For the sake of 
thy son Bal Bambrik, have pity on the black 
race * 

Again the congregation say 1 Amen ! ’ and they 
seat themselves. The incense is then burned, and 
the sweet cake, with the flesh of the sacrifice, is 
distributed and eaten. Some is set apait for the 
dogs and the crows. 

They are now' ready to sing, to the accompani- 
ment of drum and cymbal, the Attributes of God. 
In these the cieation of man is described : 

• Praise God, the true Original, who sat 
On waters dark, contemplative. He first 
Of yielding clay, with care and wondrous art 
As sculptor wise, began to mould the face 
And features, form and limbs, of Adam. There 
The image lay all lifeless still, without 
Or sense or motion, when to the entrance door 
Of this new mansion God led up the soul. 

The voice of God said, “ Enter. 44 Nay, I wfil 
Not enter there,” the soul cried fearfully, 

“ In house so dark I will not, cannot live " 

He said, “A promise I do make— a day 
Will come when I wiU set thee free, and take 
Thee to Myself again.” Thus urged, the soul 
Obedient entered.’ 

In due course one of the four sons of Brahm&, 
who had become incarnate, bearing away a dead 
cow, becomes thereby impure, and is excommuni- 
cated, with the promise that in the fourth age he 
will be restored to caste. The name of this fourth 
son, Jhaumpra, seems to be one of a series of names 
given to incarnate priests or teachers, and B&1&, 
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one of them, is described as having come from 
heaven for the sake of religion. He performed 
miracles, obtained gifts from heaven for his fol- 
lowers, including the heavenly inheritance, and 
instituted the rites of religion. One of the hymns 
contains the following : 

1 He comet to the world, the tenth incarnation. 

Then only shall we worship rightly the name of the Lord.* 

In the closing prayer Goa is thus addressed : 

4 1 hang on Thy Name as a child on the breast 
Creator of all, none dandled Thee. Thou hast never been 
nursed 

Thou hadst neither sister nor brother, neither father nor 
mother. 

The angels of God will oome and break man's skull with a 
hammer 1 

The future is written — what can father or mother do? 

None has escaped death. But the One Name of God is 
True, Omnipresent. 

In Thy house there is no want * 

Their assurance of the resurrection is embodied 
in those hymns that are recited on such occasions, 

* O worship Him at day dawn, who made the herbs and 
flowers, 

Who waters field and greenwood with soft refreshing 
showers. 

His garden blooms with roses, the gardener's wife is glad * 
Around her burst the new buds, the bowers with leaves are 
clad. 

Within this pleasant garden, a royal mansion stands, 

The lamp that lights its hall was not placed by human 
hands 

A soul within appearing begins to sport and play, 

As any happy child would on summer holiday. 

But see, the house is darkened, the soul has taken flight 
To God, who takes account of the deeds of sense and sight *, 
Alone, a homeless wandei er, she now is doomed to roam, 
But at the resurrection the Lord will bring her home. 

The body clad but sparely Ln garments poor and thin 
Goes forth alike unfriended to wait the tomb within : 

But that day fast approaches when God will souls recall, 
There will be glad reunion, and God will keep us all.* 

The closing words of the prayer are : 

4 OBil&Sh&h Nuri, 

For the sake of thy son, B&l Bambrik, 

Have mercy on the dark race 
S&dde Kuk tere agge 
Teri Kuk dhur Darg&he, 

Our cry is to thee, 

Thy cry reaches the presence of God. 

Amen * 

Their High Priest and Mediator is known by 
various names — Bala Shall, Lai Beg, Balmik, etc. 
Enough has been said to show the nature of the 
religion of this people. They have shrines, re- 
ligious rites, and superstitions, making up such a 
form of religion as one might expect in a down- 
trodden and long-oppressed race, surrounded by 
the votaries of other faiths. In their hymns they 
freely compare their faith with the Hindu and 
Muhammadan religions, and claim pre-eminence 
for their own. 

They bury their dead. The body is dressed and 
placed in the side of the tomb, in a receptacle care- 
fully cut out, and is not laid in the bottom of the 
grave. The shoulder is placed towards the north 
star, and the feet to the east. Mourning for the 
dead is extremely and sadly impressive, one woman 
chanting the dirge and the other women following 
her, while they beat forehead and breast with their 
hands in time to the dirge. Nothing could be 
sadder. They wail : 

4 Night has fallen in the forest 
Go not unto that darkness 
Whence there is no returning. 

Let us take the Name of God, 

He is worshipped everywhere. 

God's angel of death comes, 

And calls a man from the world. 

Bring cold water, 

The sleeping man must be bathed. 

In the grave he is shown his real house, 

That was not your real house, my friend. 

This where you are now placed is your dwelling-place ’ 


1 When a Hindu is buried, the skull is broken to free the 

spirit. 


For a woman we have the plaint : 

4 1 saw thee first in the marriage palanquin ; 

Go home now, thy time has come. 

The cotton skeins are left in the basket, 

The cotton is forsaken beside the spinning wheel. 

In scanty dress, wife of the marriage bracelet. 

Thou hast gone from the house ’ 

It is piobable that, as the Chuliras are lapidly 
passing into the Christian Church, their religion 
will speedily be a thing of the past, but from what 
they at present believe it will be seen that they 
have been indeed like a child crying in the dark, 
stretching their hands out to God. 

Literature — R C Temple, Legends of the Punjab , vol i*» 
London. 1884 ; Punjab Census Reports of 1881, 1891, and 1901 » 
The Indian Antiquary , Bombay, 1907. 

John W. Youngson. 

CHURCH.— i. Origin and application of the 
word. — In slightly modified forms the word 
4 church * is common to all the Germanic tongues. 
Some early forms, like the O.H.G. chirihha , 
suggest a derivation from tcvpiaicSv, 4 belonging to 
the Lord,’ 4 the Lord’s house ’ Had the word 
‘church* enteied through Ulhlas or any Christian 
teacher, that origin from a mere popular name for 
the Christian edifice would be incomprehensible. 
The source must then have been iKK\rjola — the 
word sanctioned by long and universal usage as 
the name of the Christian society. So it was in 
all the Latin and, through them, all the Celtic 
tongues. But, if it be true that the word * chinch * 
appeared in the Germanic speech m the 5th or 
possibly the 4tli cent., t.e. before Christianity 
itself, it is easy to understand how the pagan 
German seized on the name for the building he 
robbed, rather than on the name for the fellowship 
he dul not appreciate. Moreover, these marauders 
were much moie likely to have picked up a word 
from the common speech like icvpiaicdv, than a word 
with high ecclesiastical associations like tKKXrjala. 

In addition to its original sense of * the Lord’s 
house,’ 4 church ’is now employed foi the service, 
as 4 to attend church ’ ; the clerical profession, as 
4 to enter the church ’ , the Chuich of Borne or of 
England in pai ticular ; the body of the Christian 
people, either in one local community, or in the 
w orld at large ; or it may be an ideal conception 
embracing only true believers, cithci on earth 
only or also in heaven. 

The associations of the word aie still more 
perplexing than the meanings. It is only necessary 
to recall phrases like 4 Church and State ’ oi 
4 Church and Chapel ’ to understand w hy Iloit 
should feel compelled to avoid it altogether and 
speak of the Christian Ecclesia. For bis special 
purpose that method was defensible, but a general 
discussion should not shun the task of banishing 
vagueness and prejudice from common terms 
Yet, as usage, not etymology, determines the 
meaning of words, we are concerned with the 
term ‘church’ chiefly as the equivalent of ecclesia . 
Ever since the Genevan revisers introduced 4 church’ 
in place of 4 congregation,’ 4 church ’ means primarily 
the Christian society, and that is the subject with 
which we have to deal. 

tKK\ri<rla and awayurffiy soon to embody all the 
differences between Judaism and Christianity, were 
originally so nearly synonymous that in the LXX 
both were used to tr Heb qdhdl (Nu 16 s away urpb 
Dt 31 80 itcicXyaLa). From Deut onw'ards owaywyt 
is almost always used for ' edhah , and iKk\r)<jia for 
qah&L In Ja 2 2 awaywyt is used for the ordinary 
gathering of the Christians for worship, whereas 
in Rev 2® and 3 9 (cf. 2 s and 3 7 ) tx/cXyata is quite 
definitely applied to the Clmstian assembly, and 
< rvpayvyij to the Jewish. 

This might seem to indicate that the chief 
reason why ecclesia came to be applied to the 
Christian community was that synagoge was 
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appropriated for the Jewish. But ecclesia was 
already the more ideal conception. Synagoge was 
only the local community, the visible congregation ; 
the ecclesta was the ideal congregation of Israel. 

Bchurer (GJV* ii. 433) says* *<rvvayu>y^ expresses only an 
empirical state ot things, while IkkAik ri* expresses at the same 
time a dogmatic judgment of worth * Sohm (Kirchenrecht, 
1892, i. 16 ft.) finds that there was also a difference of tone in 
the use of dcnAiprla compared with ayopd or crwoSos, even in 
classical usage, while in later usage it stands for an assembly 
of the people as a whole, were it only in tumult Still another 
cause for the preference ot ecclesia is suggested by Wellhausen 

i Evang . Matt , 1904, p 84), ‘ The original Aramaic word 
*nishta was applied to the Jewish as well as to the Christian 
community. The Palestinian Christians never made any 
distinction, but used it equally for Church and Synagogue 
In Greek eKKXrjaCa is the more distinguished word, and it 
maj be that the Jews of the Diaspora haa already preferred it 
to cn/vaycoyt. which had assumed a more limited and local sense, 
such as it aid not have in the LXX. The Christians used it 
exclusively. The etymology according to which the IkkXtjtoI 
are the exAcrro^ may have been before their minds ’ 

In Gal l w we find St. Paul speaking of ‘ the 
churches of Judaea which were in Christ,’ as if 
the Jewish communities also might be churches. 
The expression ‘ all the churches of Christ salute 
you’ (Ko 16 lfl ), Hort interprets as all the Jewish 
Christian churches. It is much more probable, 
however, that here Paul means all the churches of 
Corinth, from which he was writing. In that case 
lie does not use the descriptive title to distinguish 
the churches of the Christ from other kinds of 


churches ; but, with the saying ‘ Is Christ divided ? ’ 
still in Ins mind, he would show that he had 


persuaded all the sections to distinguish themselves 
no longer as of Paul or Apollos or Cephas. When 
he speaks of persecuting tne Church, though it was 
the Church of Judaea, he no longer says, ‘of 
Christ,’ but in both passages (1 Co 15®, Gal l 18 ) 
‘the Church of God. Here probably, as Hort 
suggests, there is a reminiscence of Pb 74 a , and 


^s 74 a , and 


theiefore a conscious appropriation of the OT 
conception of the congregation which God had 
purchased of old. That Paul should have appro- 
priated it for the church in connexion with his 
poignant sorrow for having persecuted it may 
indicate the personal experience which gave such 
intensity to his sense of the unity of all Chris- 
tians 

Though we have the means of tracing only Paul’s 
usage, he could not have been impressed by the 
conception had he not found it already existing in 
the Cnurch. This is confirmed by Peter’s speeches. 
From the beginning we find the Christians 
conceiving themselves as the body of the elect 
who, though then obscure and oppressed, were to 
be manifested with Christ at His glorious appear - 
ing. 

A summary of all the uses of the term ecclesia in 
the NT is given by Hort (Ecclesia, 1807, p. 119). 
This fieedom of use does not, however, indicate 
either vague or varied meaning. It shows rather 
that * church ’ stood for one comprehensive idea 
which could have many special applications. The 
word was not first applied to the local communities 
and then extended to embrace the whole, but stood 
for the NT Israel, and was meant to assert that 
the essence of the whole was in eveiy part. 
Wherever two or three were gathered together, 
there the Church was in all its power and dignity, 
in all the promise of the Kingdom of God, and in 
possession of the blessings of that Kingdom. 1 

* The credit of emphasising this truth is due to Sohm : * The 
faith of the Christian sees in every Christian assembly gathered 
in the Spirit, the whole of Christianity, the people of God, the 
total community. On that ground every assembly of Christians, 
whether small or great, which met in the name of the Lord, 
was called eccles ia, a national assembly of the NT Israel ' (ot 
oi t 16-22). Kattenbusch approves, and adds : ‘ The words In 
Mt 18** “ for where two or three," etc., was valid everywhere 
and of the whole Church. The xpurrfo is the head of the o&fia, 
and this oxt/xa is the iKtcXrpla Tne use of the plural i**A>f<ruu 
is to be compared with the use of wyevfiara, as in 1 Co 14« “ the 
•pints of the prophets/’ though there was only one wvevfia. 


2. The founding of the Church.— The com- 
munity which regarded itself as the true Israel 
naturally made much of its OT foundations. 
Though the Apostles could not hand down all the 
preparation for understanding Christianity which 
came to them from Judaism, they handed on their 
reverence for the OT, so that, in the struggle 
with Gnosticism, respect for the OT revelation 
became a mark of the Church. This preparation 
consisted of two things: (1) Through the failure 
of national ideals, the old conception of racial 
unity among the Jews was slowly transformed 
into a religious bond. This religious conception, 
begun by tne earliest prophets, was developed by 
the Exile, and finally reached its highest develop- 
ment among the Hellenistic Jews of the time of 
our Lord, to whom Hebrew had become a sacred 
tongue and Jerusalem a religious capital. (2) There 
was the development of a conception of God and 
of salvation which could not be confined to any 
merely external or national institution. At no 
time was the Jewish religion more nearly universal 
in its outlook or more missionary in its activities 
than in the time of our Lord ; never was it nearer 
passing from the stage of a national creed into a 
Church. 1 To this spiritual prepaiation, not to the 
institutions of Judaism, Jesus linked His work ; 
and the fact that Christianity was enabled to 
become a Church, while Judaism failed, was due 
primarily to the still more spiritual conceptions of 
God and of salvation which He brought into the 
world. That, in this sense of being its inspiration, 
Jesus created the Church cannot be questioned. 
It is, however, denied that He founded it in any 
other sense. That He ever founded it as an 
organization or even contemplated the continuance 
of Ills work in a permanent society is denied on 
three grounds : (1) that no authentic record of 
such a foundation exists in the Gospels ; (2) that 
His relation to His nation was such that He could 
not have contemplated a religious society apart 
from it ; (3) that His eschatological expectations 
were such that He could not have thought there 
was time or use for such an institution. 

(1) 'That there is no authentic record of such a 
foundation . — Everything having to do with the 
Church as an actually existing society in the life- 
time of Jesus is found in Mt., and is conspicu- 
ously absent from all the other Gospels. The word 
€KK\t]cla appears only in Mt 16 18 and 18 17 . The final 
commission m Mt 28 19< * is much more general in Lk 
24 47f * and Jn 20 22< . The parables which speak of a 
mixed society (Mt 13 25 - 47 22 8ff ), in so far as they 
appear in tne other Gospels, have a different 
application. The night, when in Mt 13 26 tares are 
sown, is in Mk 4 s7 the time when the seed springs. 
The good and bad m Mt 22 10 are in Lk 14 ai the 
poor, halt, maimed, and blind — moral wrecks but 
genuine converts. When Mt 16 18 and 18 17 are 
accepted as genuine, the word ecclesia is interpreted 
simply as * community/ ideally in the former and 
locally in the latter, 2 and more frequently all these 
sayings are regarded as having been modified 
under the stress of a situation in which the Church 
was still looked on as the society of the Kingdom 
of God, but in actual fact was becoming very unlike 
it. On neither view do we find any ground for 
believing that Jesus founded a society with a 
mixed membership and governed by officers having 
external authority. This does not, however, 
determine that Jesus was not aware of the impulse 

Each local community Is an 4 kkAij<tu*, not a mere avvaywyn, 
because it is & representation of the whole ’ ( Apostol . Symbol, 
1900, ii. 692) 

1 Bousseta Rel. dot Juden turns’* (1906) develops this idea in 
detail 

2 Beysohlag (NT Theol , Eng. tr. f 1895, i. 162) and Hort 
(Ecclesia, p 9) take this view. Holtzmann (NT Theol , 1897, 
l. 212), Wellhausen (Evang. Matt . 93), and others deny the 
authenticity of both sayings. 
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He gave His followers to the creation, in some form, 
of a separate society. 

(2) Christ* a relation to the nation . — Had Jesus, as 
Gore maintains, all along had in view the founda- 
tion of the Church, ana had His whole training 
of His disciples been to make them into the stable 
nucleus of this society, a society which He marked 
off by appointing for it solemn ceremonies, with a 
Divine sanction attached to its legislative decisions, 
with a hierarchy to keep it one, holy, and catholic, 
there could never have been any doubt from the 
first about its separateness from Judaism. Apart 
from the fact that nothing but the insistence of 
Paul and the leadings of Providence made the 
disciples recognize this separateness at all, the 
argument that Jesus regarded Himself as not sent 
but unto the lost sheep of the house of Israel 
(Mt 15 34 ) is quite unanswerable against such a 
founding of the Church. 

Yet, if Jesus did not deliberately separate either 
Himself or His followers from Judaism, it is equally 
true that He deliberately created a spirit which 
He could not fail to see would go its own road. 
In Mk. we can even trace the stages of a growing 
alienation (l 44 2 19 ' 22 - ^ 7 1 '® lO 3 ^ 12 28 * 84 p The 
leading impulse from which this discontent sprang 
is apparent in all the Gospels. Primarily it was 
our Lord’s doctrine of the heavenly father as 
concerned with man as man, with the toiler, the 
outcast, the alien ; the doctrine of salvation as 
acceptance of the Fathei’s rule in His might, in 
the midst of the common life He has appointed 
This involved a break with the old institution 
because its services were such as condemned the 
poor and the alien to a lower religious level and 
moral dependence, and because, having no relation 
to the common human need of God and the common 
human duty of seeing God m our daily life and 
our fellow-men, its requirements were as inadequate 
morally as they were burdensome ceremonially. 
When in the end He was charged with having 
said, ‘ I will destroy this temple that is made with 
hands, and in three days I will build another made 
without hands’ (Mk 14 w ), whether He actually 
said it or not, it expresses exactly what happened ; 
and surely He could not have been blinder than 
His foes to the consequences of His work. More- 
over, what could He mean by the saying, which all 
the Synoptic Gospels recora, that new wine must 
be put in new bottles (Mt 9 17 , Mk 2 M , Lk S 87 *-), if 
not that His gospel was likely to embody itself m 
new foims? His task was to inspire with the new 
spirit and to commit the form it should take, as 
lie ever committed all things of the morrow, to 
His heavenly Father. 

(3) The relation of the Church to the apocalyptic 
expectation of the Kingdom of God is a large and 
at present a burning question. In our Lord’s 
lifetime, we are told, men expected not a Church, 
but the immediate appearing of the Kingdom of 
God, so that not Jesus but the belief in the 
resurrection created the Chuich. 3 

(a) It is argued that Jesus regarded the King- 
dom as so near that nothing was needed to fill up 
the interval. He is supposed to have lived in a 
tense state of expectation that God would im- 
mediately bring the present world-order to an end, 
and at the close to have held a sacred meal with 
His disciples as a seal of their reunion forthwith in 
the Kingdom which His sufferings were to introduce. 
But in Mk 13 1 ' 1 * we have a discourse, with every 
mark of genuineness, in which Jesus deprecates the 
expectation of a near end held by His disciples, 
warns them against false prophets, pictures them 
as a sufficiently visible company to be persecuted, 

i See an interesting discussion of this point m Eitsohl'e Enst. 
der altkath . Ktrohe 3 , 1867, § 1. 

3 Weiss, Die Sehriften des NT, 1007, i. 344. 


declares that the gospel must first be preached to 
all nations, and promises salvation only to those 
who endure to the end Moreover, tense apoca- 
lyptic expectation is not in the least degiee the 
mark of teaching which is full of story and interest 
in men. 

(6) It is argued that the introduction of the King- 
dom is conceived by Jesus as so entirely a work 
of God that there could be no place for any society 
either to introduce it or to prepare for it. This 
point is far more important. The principles of the 
apocalyptic school of interpretation 1 are that the 
apocalyptic sayings in the Gospels are the most 
fundamental and reliable. But the elements in the 
Gospels which authenticate themselves are the 
quietness and leisure of mind and the tiue spiritual 
penetration of Jesus. These things no one was 
capable of inventing for Him ; whereas the ascrip- 
tion of crude apocalyptic ideas, which many of His 
followers certainly held, any of them was equal to. 
Therefore, if the spiritual and apocalyptic ideas m 
the Gospels are contradictory, it cannot be the 
apocalyptic which are the more reliable. There is, 
however, a vital and fundamental truth of Chris- 
tianity underlying the eschatological view, to 
which nothing of its spirituality needs to be 
sacrificed. There is a sense m which, to use 
Schweitzer’s clumsy formula, ‘the affirmative can 
issue only from the superimposed negation.’ The 
victory over the world consists in being prepared 
to lose it, the blessed use of life in being poor m 
spirit, the possession of our souls in the judgment 
of ourselves as sinners and in self-surrender. Jesus 
founded His Church for the precise purpose of 
living under the conception that life is not good in 
itself, but good only wnen we overcome it through 
faith in a rule which God Himself will introduce. 
In short, He founded it as the society of the King- 
dom of God. 

Jesus did not, with the Catholic theologians, 
identify the Kingdom of God with the Churcn, or, 
with modern theologians since Schleiermacher, 
with the progressive amelioration of humanity. 
The Kingdom is, as Loisy expresses it, the realiza- 
tion of perfect happiness in perfect justice, and of 
immortality in holiness. The Gospel is not only 
the restoration of the individual soul to the love of 
the Father ; it is also the assurance that this love 
will one day have its perfect manifestation. Many 
passages, scarcely to beinterpieted as metaphorical, 
indicate that this belief had a setting m accord 
with the expectations of the time, but the propor- 
tion of things is wholly inverted when this is put 
first and the Fatherhood of God and the salvation 
of His children are put second. The Kingdom of 
God is present in J esus, Himself, so that tlie sons 
of the bride-chamber cannot but rejoice (Mt 9 16 , 
Mk 2 19 , Lk 5 s4 ) ; and the whole NT is a witness to 
the amazing strength and joyfulness which sprang 
from contact with His spint. Thus the Kingdom 
of God was something which needed to be prepared 
tor, yet could not be accomplished by any prepara- 
tion ; something present now, yet in the end a 
regeneration solely by the finger of God. Cf. also 
art. Kingdom of God. 

Precisely this conception created the Church and 
determined its ideal. It rests on the conviction 
that the true Divine order is ever ready to break 
into the world, if men will only suffer it to break 
into their hearts. It is the society of those who 
already realize the blessings of the Kingdom of 
God in their hearts — pardon, grace, joy — and are 
so sure that it will come in fullness that they can 
live as if it actually were come, and so can 
disregard the whole question of visible power, 

i Schweitzer ( Ton Reimarus zu Wrede , 1906, Eng. tr. The 
Quest of the Historical Jesus , 1910) gives a full historical account 
of the apocalyptic interpretation 
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organize themselves wholly on the basis of love, 
ana leave all issues with God. 

The founding of this society took place of itself. 
Only too soon the feeling of a corporation arose 
(Mk 9 s8 ). Not with the organization but with the 
spirit of His society was Jesus occupied. His 
followers were to be a sufficiently visible body m 
the world to be hated, and to stand for something 
so manifestly contrary to the received order as to 
be everywhere persecuted. Yet they were to stand 
also for something so deep-rooted in the human 
heart that souls prepared for them by God would be 
found m the least likely places. The society was 
not to be exclusive (Mk 9 s9 ), but was to esteem every 
kindness, to guard the weak, not to fear sacrifices, 
and, above all, it must avoid personal claims 
(Mk 9 89 * 50 ). Service was to be the only title to 
authority, and the sole mark of authority was to be 
yet humbler service (Mk 9 s8 ). In Mt 23 8 * 13 the 
whole type of authority by which other societies 
were ruled was forbidden. It was a society of souls 
made one, and equal by all being taught of God. 

The Apostles, therefore, so far from being a 
hierarchy in germ, were called ‘ disciples 5 because 
Jesus appointed them to be with Him (Mk 3 14 , 
Lk 22 M ), and ‘apostles’ as envoys in connexion 
with a sjjecial mission (Mk 3 14 ). If there was any 
official title, it was ‘the Twelve,* and the only 
suggestion of office even in it is in the passage 
which speaks of their judging the twelve tribes of 
Israel (Mt 19 28 , Lk 22*®). Whether the passage is 
symbolical, or apocalyptic, or a mixture of both, 
it is used not to justify a claim to authority, but 
to require the renunciation of it. In Mt it is 
followed by a parable requiring them to give a 
place equal to themselves to later comers ; m Lk. 
it comes in in connexion with the requirement to 
be unlike those who exercise political power, and 
with the Master’s own example of being One who 
serves. The Last Supper is interpreted m Lk. by 
connecting with it the strife about who should be 
greatest, and in Jn. by the washing of the disciples’ 
feet. The symbolism is in the act, not the materials, 
and it says the same thing about the true order of 
the Church. It is, in accoi dance with our Lord’s 
constant method, a parable in double form, with 
some deepening of meaning in the second member. 
Both forms speak of His sufferings and the King- 
dom of God. It is the final embodiment of the 
contrasts m the Sermon on the Mount, in which 
the poor in spirit inherit the Kingdom of God. It 
speaks of the power to lose one’s life for His sake 
and the gospeFs, and to find it again in fellowship 
and joy and peace. Instead of being a rite which 
turns the officers of the Church into sacrificing 
priests, it seals all Christ’s followeis into an 
equal fellowship, wherein the cross, the direct op- 
posite of all human power and authority, was the 
one source of might and dominion. This spirit, 
and not any ecclesiastical supremacy, He impressed 
upon His Church with the most solemn words and 
deeds. 

3. The Apostolic conception of the Church. — It 
is of the first importance to know how those who 
received this conception from Jesus proceeded to 
put it into practice. What He actually left behind 
Him was a society in which no one counted any- 
thing that he possessed his own, and which occupied 
itself with prayer, fellowship in the breaking of 
bread, and evangelizing. This was the first un- 
contammated attempt to realize the spirit of One 
who had a common purse with His disciples, to 
whom privilege was only a call to humility in 
service, who found the religious sphere in the 
common life amid common men, and who made 
love to God and man the sole law of His Kingdom. 
The persistence of this spirit appears in the total 
absence of ritual precept in any of the Apostolic 


writings, and the unfailing fervour with which 
they urge charity, brotherly kindness, and love. 
From that spirit the idea of the unity of the 
Church as one universal body drew its power, and 
from that it also followed that the bond was not 
sought in any form of subjection of one person to 
another, or of one community to another. 

If the Church was not created, it was at least 
continued, by the belief in the Resurrection. 
Believers were thereby made conscious that the 
power of the world to come was working in the 

5 resent world-order. By having the sense of a 
irect relation to God through the spirit of Jesus, 
they were set free from fear of the Law and all 
other fears. They were ‘saints’ — not meaning 
morally perfect or even morally advanced, but 
spiritual in the sense of being related to God and 
wrought upon by His Spirit. The Apostolic 
doctrine of the Cnurch is that it consists entirely 
of saints so understood. They are the spiritual 
who judge all things (1 Co 2^). Yet this most 
personal possession, this direct regard to God and 
lefusal to be judged of any man, is the secret of all 
unity, for there is only one Spirit and only one 
Head. Because Paul can say 1 the head of every 
man is Christ ’ (1 Co 11 s ), he can also say that ‘ we, 
who are many, are one body in Christ’ (Ro 12 5 ) ; 
and Peter can speak of * a spiritual house ’ because 
through the Lord it is composed of ‘ living stones,’ 
of ‘a holy priesthood’ (1 P 2 6 ), and, still more 
strongly, of * a royal priesthood ’ (2 s ). 

Our Lord must have chosen the Apostles very 
badly if they did not, especially at the beginning, 
prove themselves in some sense leaders, ana if they 
were not prepared in any crisis to assume responsi- 
bility and face danger ; hut He must have cnosen 
them equally badly for His purpose, if they used 
this position to make themselves a dominant class 
within the fellowship. What we find is that, as 
they had had special opportunities, they were in a 
special sense witnesses ; that they made suggestions, 
but from the first submitted them to the community 
(rd ir\r}6o s) ; that one of their earliest suggestions 
involved the surrender of the power of the purse ; 
that they were soon content to be witnesses and 
missionaries to the scattered gatherings of Chris- 
tians throughout Palestine ; and that presently the 
Church entered upon new tasks w ithout any Apos- 
tolic suggestion at all. Soon we fail to trace any 
corporate Apostolic influence, and find only the 
personal influence of two or three of them. Even 
these Paul speaks of as persons whose actions are 
not at all guaranteed by their office (Gal 2°), and to 
whom he would not for a moment surrender ‘ the 
liberty which we have in Christ Jesus.’ Finally, 
we hnd them making an arrangement which 
deposed them for evei from any universal authority 
they may ever have exercised collectively or in- 
dividually, because it withdrew from their influence 
the whole Gentile community. 

The supreme work of the Apostles was to main- 
tain the spirit of humility which was the real bond 
of the Church, and it was in this task that Peter 
was truly chief. He no longer girded himself and 
walked whither he would, but stretched forth his 
hand for others to gird him (Jn 21 18 ). If we judge 
from 1 Co 3 M , he even accepted Paul’s rebuke in 
Christian humility. That, and not any authority 
of office, was the power which overcame every 
barrier of race and language, of caste and religions 
prejudice, and which made all believers feel them- 
selves one in Christ Jesus. Nor was Paul different. 
He says of himself : ‘ Not that w*e have lordship 
over your faith, but are helpers of your joy : for 
by faith [i.e. your individual faith] ye stand* 
(2 Co l 34 ). He expects submission for the common 
good, but it is only such as he himself renders 
(2 Th 3 7 ' 9 ). Nothing could be more impressive 
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than the absence of any appeal to external authority 
— to his own authority, to the authority of the 
Apostles or of Apostolic tradition, to the rule of 
elders or bishops, to anything indeed but the spirit 
of love — in the crisis about which he writes in 
1 Cor., when both the unity and the purity of the 
Church were at stake. What he ordains in the 
Church is only an appeal to weigh well what others 
have found good (1 Co 10 15 ). He might come with 
a rod, but it is not of ecclesiastical discipline. It 
is only the opposite of love and a spirit of meek- 
ness (4 21 ). Finally, he closed his appeal with the 
reat lyric on love (ch. 13), the only final solution 
e pretends to offer. Whatsoever office may have 
been in the Apostolic Church, it was always sub- 
ordinate to that ideal. 

Just as little was there any official subordination 
of one community to another. In many cases the 
local community could have been nothing but the 
meeting of the two or three in private houses. 
Even in Jerusalem the elders seem to have met in 
the house of James (Ac 21 18 ), which probably means 
that they had no public meeting-place. The 
Christians at Ephesus definitely withdrew from 
the synagogue to the school of Tyrannus (Ac 19 9 ), 
but probably even there the church did not long 
continue to exist as one congregation in one place 
From Corinth, Paul sends the greetings of ‘all 
the churches of Christ’ (Ro 16 16 ), and they were 
sufficiently different m type to wish to call them- 
selves by diflerent names (1 Co l ia ). This freedom 
of assembly and mdefiniteness of organization we 
find Ignatius still combating m the beginning of 
the 2nd century. 1 

All the assemblies, however, were to walk Kara 
ri)v TrcLpddocriv (2 Th 3 6 ), which was not a body of 
doctrine, but a type of Christian conduct. They 
followed common customs ( 1 Co 1 1 18 14 88 ). No com- 
munity was to proceed as if Christianity had begun 
with it or were to end with it (1 Co 14 s8 ). The 
ministry of the Word, Baptism, and the Eucharist 
existed in all churches, and all ascribed them to the 
appointment of the Lord. This ministry depended 
not on appointment to office, but on the recognition 
by the congregation of a charisma (v. 29 ) ; and this 
gift was not for the edification of the local commun- 
ity only, but for the whole Church, valid where- 
soever it was lecognized. It was fundamentally a 
prophetic office, a power to make known God’s 
will, and, therefore, was truly the foundation of 
the Church. The eldership seems to have been 
a more definitely official appointment, as it ap- 
parently belonged not to individual gatherings, but 
to the whole Christianity of a place? It may have 
had its origin m the very attempt to maintain 
unity of spirit and co-operation when actual 
unity of fellowship became impossible. The local 
church could thereby take common action, and 
give expression to their sense of interest in one 
another and in the whole body of Christ. Fellow- 
ship by writing and travelling, mutual help, 
consultation, and regard for each other’s opinion 
characterized all the Christian assemblies. Yet the 
only relation between two Churches which we have 
any means of tracmg — that between J erusalem and 
Antioch — shows how little it was official. The 
Church at Antioch was anxious to carry the Church 
at Jerusalem with it (Ac 15 2 ), and was overjoyed 
at the sympathy received from the mother Church 
(v? 1 ), but it is equally evident that the younger 
society had no intention of being overruled by the 
older (Gal 2 a ). Moreover, the very fact that Paul 
continued to seek an understanding with the 

i ad Magn . 4, ad JSph 20, etc. 

a This is most certain regarding: the Church of Jerusalem 
(Ao llW 154 etc.); but we can hardly suppose that there 
continued to be only one society, as there was one eldership, in 
Ephesus (Ao 2017) and Philippi (Ph B). This important fact no 
one known to the present writer has made any use of. 


Church at Jerusalem shows that he did not regaid 
it as claiming the rights of a metiopolitan Church 
to direct the policy of its mfenors. 

The Apostolic Cnurch was thus wholly compacted 
in brotherhood and at the same time profoundly 
individual. That combination was made possible 
by a gospel which was at once the most personal 
of all possessions and the mightiest force to break 
down self-regard. This sense of having pardon 
and grace, inward peace and future hope, marked 
the Church off from the world, and yet made it 
a power in the world. What Paul says of the 
Jew who is a Jew inwardly (Ro 2 W ), and of the 
Gentiles who have the law written in their hearts 
(v. 1B ), shows that there was no such exclusive view 
as nulla salus extra ecclesiam , but there was a glad 
sense of possessing in a special degree a salvation 
which made it a joy to call others into a fellowship 
in which even tne publican and the harlot could 
find their souls, and so attain to the liberty of the 
children of God which could be under no tutelage. 
In this society the Apostles themselves wrote and 
spoke simply as those who most fully recognized 
the blessings which constituted its brotherhood. 

4. The Catholic idea of the Church. 1 — In the 
later NT writings a change of idea makes itself 
felt. Some discover it m Ephesians. There, it is 
said, we have Paul’s metaphor, but not lus mean- 
ing. Christ is the head, not, howevei, as the 
inspiring spirit of each member, but as part of the 
body. In S 26 , the Church, not the individual, is the 
object of justification. Further, this headship is 
no longer related to the Kingdom of God and in- 
terpreted through faith, but is mystical 2 (vv 2y * aa ) 
Ab the process Paul found so powerless in the 
Jewish society is not likely to have satisfied him 
simply because it was wrought through the Chris- 
tian society, the Epistle cannot be authentic, if 
this view is correct. But it is easy to infei too 
much from a figure of speech. The members of 
the Church are those who have been chosen in 
Christ before the foundation of the world, to be 
holy and without blemish before Him m love (l 4 ), 
who have a spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
[individual] Knowledge of Christ (v 17 ), who by 
lowliness and meekness keep the unity of the spirit 
in the bond of peace, and aie one body because 
there is one Spirit (2 2 ~ 4 ). Nor is unity, the 
starting-point, to be gamed by submission, but is 
the result of each attaining to a full-grown man- 
hood (4 1 ' 18 ). 

In the Pastoral Epistles, however, the Church is 
‘ pillar and ground of the tiuth ’ (1 Ti 3 15 ), Faith is 
not a renewing trust in God through Jesus Christ, 
but acceptance of right Chinch doctime (l Ti 1 U) , 
Tit l 1 ' 4 ). The Christian ethic is based on how men 
‘ ought to behave themselves in the house of God ’ 
(1 Ti 3 15 ), and the heretic is a vessel of dishonoui 
(2 Ti 2 20L ), the whole conception of honour and 
dishonour being far away fiom Paul’s conception of 
a body in which the uncomely parts have the moie 
abundant comeliness (1 Co 12 1 ®). Finally, in 2 Ti 
2 21 Jesus is no longer tctpios, but d€<nr 6 TT]s. It is 
difficult to escape the impression that we are heie 
in the atmosphere of a later generation. 

The post- Apostolic Church was essentially Gen- 
tile, but a Judaic type appeared in it for the simple 
reason that it had not had the benefit of the 
spiritual preparation of Judaism. The sense of 
tne Father who is mightier than all sm and evil, 
and who woiks a spiritual deliverance thiough 
relating us directly to Himself and Ills puipose ot 
love in Jesus Christ, gave place to a fear of sin and 
evil greater than the sense of God’s might to over- 
come them. The apocalyptic hope was no longer 
the sense that the meek shall inherit the earth, 

1 Compare the following two articles. 

2 Holtzmann, NT Theol li 254 ff 
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but became material, and finally disappeared before 
the hope so to serve God as to merit heaven at 
last. God was mainly Euler and Judge, and Jesus 
primarily a Saviour from hell to the bliss of heaven. 

This result is neither mysterious nor discourag- 
ing. The same process wnich had been required 
for the few to understand Christ is also required 
for the many. Thus there must be an ever- 
reourring discipline of the Law, because, though 
every believing soul is from the first under the 
influence of the Spirit, for the perfection of His 
work every soul also needs a * fullness of the time. 1 
The leaven, therefore, has to disappear into the 
meal until the whole be leavened. The fellowship 
of believers founded on Christ, governed only by 
Jove and nourished by helpful interchange of 
spiritual gifts, did not vanish from the earth, but 
has remained as a leaven working in all the various 
legalisms that have arisen — the early Catholic, the 
Orthodox Eastern, the Roman, the Protestant. 
That being seen, the rapid giowth of Catholicism 
is easy to understand. The conditions are always 
there, for, as Sohm says, the natural man is always 
a Catholic, and that does not cease to be true 
though he call himself a Protestant. He still likes 
material guarantees, and would rather not trust 
anything to God that can be managed by man. 
The essence of it is that an institution with official 
rule seems a better security than a fellowship with 
Divine gifts. So long as that continues, man 
needs and introduces for himself what Paul calls 
the schoolmaster of the Law — a thing that may be 
lower, but is continually necessary. 

The Apostolic Church was founded on the 
Apostles and prophets, the interpreters of the 
mind of God, and it consisted of the saints who, 
being spiritual, were judges of this interpretation. 
The Catholic Church was founded on the bishop, 
the official representative, at fiist of Jesus Christ 
Himself, and afterwards of St. Peter among the 
Apostles. The result was an order which no 
longer needed to pass through mutual humility 
and love, in which the first needed no longer to he 
last in order to rule, in which the presence of the 
Spirit in each believer giadually lost significance, 
and which ultimately replaced the idea that the 
potentiality of the Aingaom of God was present 
where two or three were gathered together, by the 
idea that 4 where the bishop is, there is the Catholic 
Church.’ 1 

In the first form of the Apostles’ Creed the 
article on the Church is simply dyiau iKK\rj<rlav. 
This Kattenbusch 2 3 interprets to mean an earthly 
community of the heavenly city. Two streams, 
he says, unite in the idea of holiness. First, there 
is the NT conception that it is to be of God ; but to 
be of God and to be morally holy axe one. The 
religious and the moral requirements are thereby 
united m love. Secondly, there is the heathen 
idea that what is holy is mysterious, awe-inspiring. 
As the heathen idea preponderated, the whole 
empirical manifestation of the Church came to be 
regarded as the direct creation of the Spirit, as 
miraculous, mysterious, heavenly. Both elements 
ersisted in the Church, but the wonderful came to 
e put first and the ethical second. Not till many 
centuries afterwards was the term 4 catholic ’ added 
in the Creed, for, though the expression is found 
already in the Martyrdom of Poly carp* it there 
still means KaO' ti\ov, the Church in its wholeness, 
the Church in the sense that it was complete in the 
assembly of the two or three. Gradually the re- 
ligious sense sank into the empirical, till in Cyprian 
we find it is simply the actual great Church (cf. 

1 Ignatius, ad Smym viii. 2 

2 Apostol. Symbol , 1894-1900, li 681 IT., and Confessitms- 
Jcunde, 1892, i. 466 ff 

3 Dedication, and viii 1. 


Catholicism). The view that the Catholic Church 
in that sense was the one channel of Christian 
truth and the one sphere of salvation, had been 
developed largely by the Gnostic controversy. 

5. Eastern, Roman, and Protestant doctrines 
of the Church. 1 — (1) The most important document 
for understanding the Eastern Orthodox Church 
view is the treatise of Athanasius On the Incarna- 
tion of the Logos . The whole Greek doctrine of 
salvation is summed up in his phrase (liv. 3), a Ms 
ydo ivrjvOpdnrrprer tva ij/xeTs 0€(Pironj0QfMy t 4 For He 
fCnrist] became man that we might become Divine.* 
In accordance with Neo- Platonic ideas, the Logos 
is the diffused Reason of God. With the aid of 
this conception Athanasius interprets the Incarna- 
tion as the sacramental presence of God in our 
humanity. It is a symbol which is also a reality. 
Through this sacrament in our humanity death is 
vanquished by the restoration to our nature of the 
lost Divine substance. On that conception of 
salvation was based the idea of the Church as prim- 
arily a mysterious hierurgical saving institution. 
In the Catechism of Philaret the Church is defined 
as 4 a Divinely instituted community of men, united 
by the orthodox faith, the law of God, the hier- 
archy, and the Sacraments.* a It is characteristic 
of its view of itself that the orders of the priest- 
hood in the Eastern Church are not hierarchical as 
with Rome, but hierurgical, each higher order 
being endowed with a superior mysterious natural 
force for administrating the mysteries. This 
Church claims to be Catholic. Yet not largeness 
of view, but only failure to realize any world 
mission, prevents this Church from understanding 
4 catholic* in the same sense as Rome, i.e. as equal 
to a universal and exclusive claim. 

(2) Unlike the Eastern Church, the Roman 
Catholic Church has not been able to rest, without 
question and without theory, on its assurance of 
identity with the Church founded by Jesus and His 
Apostles. 

Its historical theory is that it was founded on 
the rock of St. Peter’s office — a visible society 
divided from the first into hierarchy and people. 
Its task is conceived as the continuation of the 
Incarnation in the exercise of Christ’s threefold 
office. Its marks are Apostolicity, Unity, Catho- 
licity, Holiness. This last mark is not undei stood 
m tne Puritan sense, but in the sense that the 
Church possesses the means of making holy, suc- 
ceeds with some of her members, and is a sphere 
marked off for all from heathen and sinners. Its 
Catholicity is exclusive, 1 Roman * and 4 Catholic ’ 
being equivalents. This is a recognition of its 
world mission, though a material and even worldly 
recognition. Here primarily the Church is con- 
ceived as a hierarchical saving institution, not 
hierurgical as is the Eastern. The cause of the 
difference was mainly the practical and juridical 
temper of the Roman Churcn. God was primarily 
the Lawgiver and Judge, and salvation was His 
acquittal. 

Many elements of progress appear. While 
tradition was exalted, the Roman Church had no 
wish to be hampered by it. The final develop- 
ment, the infallibility of the Papacy, is a device 
both for securing tradition and for manipulating it. 
Then the concern of the practical and juridical 
temper is universal sinfulness, not merely universal 
mortality. Salvation is not, therefore, mere in- 
fusion of a supernatural life, but is a life meriting 
God’s approval. Jesus, as the legal mediator be- 
tween God and man, must be man as well as God. 
Hence the historical Jesus never became for the 

1 For a statement of the doctrine of the Church from the 
Anglican and Roman Catholic standpoints respectively, see the 
following two articles, and cf Christianity, VIII /. 

2 Schaff, Creeds of the Greek and Latin Churches t p. 483. 
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West the mere symbol He too often was for the 
East. 

Two influences largely determined the form in 
which this temper manifested itself. The first 
was the German invasion, which brought consti- 
tutional ideas to an end, and provided a wholly 
uncultivated people, who received Christianity 
implicitly on authority. The task of disciplining 
these people was a justification as well as a cause 
for the development of the Roman type. The 
second was the influence of Augustine. In his age 
it was natural that he should make much of the 
visible organization of the Church, as it seemed the 
only security for any kind of order, civil or ecclesi- 
astical. But he wove into it the conception of 
the congregation of saints, so that religious and 
ecclesiastical ideas were mdisfcinguishably mingled 
m the concept of authority. Something of the 
religious order was thereby saved, even m the very 
act of clothing the official order with power. While 
it was an evil that penitence, pardon, grace, love 
should have their security m the hieiarchy and not 
m the Spirit of God, it was good that they remained 
in some way the centre of religious interest m 
the Church Moreover, the various influences 
which Augustine strengthened in the Church — 
Neo*Platonic and Christian, mystical and hier- 
archical, evangelical and legal — have created many 
types of piety, and it is not the least promising 
element in the Roman Church that, even after the 
Reformation has removed much perilous material, 
these influences are still in ferment. 

(3) The Protestant conception of the Cliuich goes 
back to Augustine’s idea of the congregatio sanc- 
torum as the elect. The first to give it expression 
was Wyclif : * Quod nullum est mein brum sanctae 
matris ecclesiae nisi persona predestinata ’ Its 
unity is in God’s all-embracing operation on the one 
hand, and in love on the other. Through Hus, 
Wyclif ’s influence passed to Luther. The concep- 
tion of the elect was in Luther the purely leligious 
assurance of being wholly chosen by Goers love and 
redeemed by God’s giace. God was to him essen- 
tially the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, 
by forgiving men’s sins, restores them to Himself, 
gives them His Spint, and enables them to turn 
this common life into a true holy service. The 
treasure of the Church is this gospel of forgiveness, 
which is manifested alike in word and saci ament. 
Where this gospel is, God cannot fail so much that 
His true Church should not in some measuie exist. 
The power to call forth faith, and thereby pardon, 
and to expose the meaning of unbelief, is tne true 
power of the keys, the source of all right Christian 
authority in the Church. Neither the contmuity 
nor the validity of the Church depends on the 
clergy, who are only the necessary expression of 
the priesthood of all beheveis, but on the existence 
of a true believing Church wheiever the woid 
of God is rightly preached and the sacraments 
rightly adnnmsteied To Luther the Chuich is 
also ‘ Catholic,* but he returns to the early mean- 
ing, and makes ‘ Catholic ’ equal to ‘ Christian.’ 

Lutherans speak of the ‘ Church strictly so 
called and the Church generally so called,’ while 
the Reformed speak oi the ‘Invisible and the 
Visible Church. * Neither expression conveys very 
precisely what is meant. It is not a question of 
more or less definiteness of speech ; nor is the true 
Church invisible in the sense that it has no mani- 
festation. The actual Church is a community of 
mixed membership, but in principle, nevertheless, 
the Church is the community of believers. That 
is not to be understood m the sense that all wicked 
persons and hypoenfces can or ought to be cast out 
of it, but only m the sense that these peisons do 
not add any tiling to the meaning of the Church, 
and that the Church of believers, however few, 


met in Christ’s name, has all the promises and all 
the power of Christianity in its midst, is the 
Church according to its wholeness, and from that 
power the presence of others does not take any- 
thing away. This Church of believers alone is the 
Church Catholic or Universal. 1 

The marks, theiefore, of the Church, according 
to the Protestant conception, are (1) that it has 
unity in Jesus Christ as its one true Head , (2) that 
its one sufficient treasure is the gospel of grace, 
manifest in word and sacrament ; and (3) that its 
one necessary official is the organ of the priesthood 
of all believers. 

Into that conception a new legalism speedily 
returned, taking one form in Lutheranism ana 
another in Calvinism. The Lutheian form was 
akin to the Eastern, and the Calvinist to the Roman ; 
and in this respect the Anglican w as of the Lutheran 
type. Both Lutheran and Calvimstic forms were 
caricatures of their gospels, the Lutheran of salva- 
tion as freedom through pardon and grace in the 
common secular life, and the Calvinist of salvation 
as being called through pardon and giace to serve 
the glory of God. The Lutheran, when he felt the 
need of relying on the compelling force of organi- 
zation, readily fell back on the secular arm, and 
accepted a quiescent State Church ; the Calvinist 
as natuially sought his force in the organization of 
the Church itself, and very readily came into con- 
flict with the State in consequence. Hence we have 
on the one hand strenuous persuasives like Five 
Mile Acts, and on the other an infallible legal code 
in the Scriptures. In both cases right principles of 
Clmstiamty lie obscured and pel verted, and that 
which obscures and perverts is the same m bot li- 
the lack of faith, the wish to trust as little to God 
as possible, the desne to walk by sight, and by faith 
only when we cannot help ourselves. 

Against this veiling ot the truth in flesh it is 
vain to be angry. Till mail is wholly spmtual it 
will be God’s necessaiy way with him. We may 
not even despise, neglect, or fail to seive the 
organization. At the same time, it must ever be 
held, like the body, as subject to the soul, some- 
thing that must ever be dying that the soul may 
live. Hence we have to recognize the significance 
of God’s piovidential dealing in once more break- 
ing down the discipline of the Law by division, 
criticism, and even unbelief. Out of this feiment 
a new phase of the Church’s life must surely issue, 
and a new vision of the gospel, and then possibly 
a new and, we trust, a more spmtual incarna- 
tion of it m outward form, one in which theic 
will be at once more freedom and more spiritual 
power. 

LiihiiATURK —This is immense, and selection is difficult 

For the NT doctrine the following are important F J A 
Hort, The Christian Ecclena , London, 1897 , A Ritschl, Die 
Entstehung der altkathol. Kirche 3, Bonn, 1867 , R. Sohm, 
Kirchenrecht , Leipzig, 1892 , A Loisy, The Gospel and the 
Church , Eng tr , London, 1903 , C Gore, The Chinch and the 
Ministry , London, 1889, also Orders and Unity, London, 1910 

For the later development Ritschl and Sohm, as above , A 
Harnack, History of Dogma , Eng tr , London, 1894-99 , F. 


J This conception finds expression m all the Protestant creeds 
It is very fully stated In 'l'he Apology of the Augsbiug Confes- 
sion, 8 and 4 : 1 At ecclesia non est tantum societies externarum 
ri tu urn, sicut aliae politae. sed principal iter est sot ie las fidci et 
SpintuB Sanctus m cordibus, quae tamen habet externas notas 
ut agnosci poesit, videlicet puram evangeln do< trinain et ad- 
mini8trationem sacrainentoruin consentaneam ev angelio Christi 
This is the Church which alone is tho body of Christ, is icnewed, 
governed, and sanctified b\ His Spirit, is the pillar of the tiuth 
and the Kingdom of God But the same conception is equally 
found in the Reformed Creeds, e g in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
the Church of England, Art XIX , where the Visible Church is 
described os a congregation of faithful men, i e. it is in principle 
a society of believers Then follow Luther’s marks by which it 
becomes visible, expressed almost in Luther’s words, that ‘ the 
pure word of God be preached and the sacraments be duly 
administered ' The reason is that, wherever the means of grace 
exist, we cannot doubt God's power to use them to call into 
existence a true Church or fellowship of believers. 
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Loofs, Leitfaden zum Studium der DogmengeschX Halle, 1906 ; 
T. M. Lindsay, The Church and the Ministry in the Early 
Centuries, London, 1902 ; Edwin Hatch, The Organization if 
the Early Christian Churches*, London, 1882 ; F, Kattenbusch, 
Das apostolische Symbol , Leipzig, 1894-1900 

For the Eastern Church : F. Kattenbusch, Lehrbuch der ver- 
gleichenden Confessionskunde , pt. i. 4 Die orthodoxe anatolische 
Kirche,* Freiburg 1 B., 1892 ; F. Loofs, Syrnbohk. Tubingen, 
1902 , Philip Schaff, The Creeds of the Greek and Latin Churches , 
London. 1877. 

For the Roman Church • art. * Kirche,* in Wetzer-Welte, by 
Paul Schana, and Christian A pology , vol. lit . by the same [tr. 
Dublin, 1897] : Loofs, Symbolxk , as above ; Schaff, Creeds, etc , 
as above ; J. A. Mohler, Symbolik 2 , Mainz, 1848, Eng tr. 1847 ; 
R. Sdder, Der Be griff der Katholicitat der Kirche und des 
Glaubens, Wilrzburg, 1881. 

For the Protestant Church * J Kostiin, Luther’s Lehre von 
der Kirche, Stuttgart. 1858, and the same author’s art ‘ Kirche,* 
in PRE* , P Schaff, The Creeds of the Evangelical Protest ant 
Churches, 1877 , A M Fairbairn, The Church tn Idea and m 
History, London, 1910 

General : R. Seeberg, Der Beoriff der chnsthchen Kirche , 
Erlangen, 1885 , J Hammond, The Christian Church , London, 
1894. Cf also the Lit. at end of the following two articles 

John Oman. 

CHURCH. DOCTRINE OF THE (Angli- 
can). 1 — i. Relation of the Christian to the Jewish 
Church. — The Christian Chuich, though it could 
not have its actual character befoie the Incarna- 
tion, grew out of, succeeded, and took the place 
of, the Jewish Church. In the providence of God, 
the Jewish nation had a special vocation and special 
privileges and gifts. The race was chosen to be 
the peculiar people of Almighty God, and m con- 
sequence of this choice the Jews held a position 
which belonged to no othei nation. They pos- 
sessed clearer and fuller knowledge of God tnan 
was found elsewhere. They had a system of wor- 
ship marked by special sanctions, and affoidmg 
special ways of approaching and holding com- 
munion with God. In the Divine purpose the pos- 
session of those privileges and gifts was designed 
to enable the Jews to be a witness in the world to 
God and His truth ; to be the means of bringing 
others within the spheie of fuller blessings than 
they for the time had received; and to prepaie 
themselves —and through themselves mankind — 
for the Incarnation. 

2 . The Christian Church founded by Christ, 
and formed by the Holy Spirit. — It was one part 
of the work of Clmst to found the Church. The 
idea of the Church which underlies the Epistles of 
St. Paul, the aspects of it winch aie presented in 
the Acts of the Apostles, the existence of sacra- 
ments which are referred back to the institution 
of the Lord, the notion of the Church which is 
suggested by the parable of the Mustard Seed 
occurring in all three Synoptic Gospels (Mt 13 81f , 
Mk 4 30 * 32 , Lk 13 18f ) and the parable of the Leaven 
occurring in both the First and the Third Gospels 
(Mt 1 3 33 , Lk IS 201 ’), and the discouises m the Fourth 
Gospel (Jn 14 - 16 ), as well as passages which are 
peculiar to the First Gospel (Mt 16 17 ’ 19 18 15 ’ 20 13 24 " 30 
33-43 25 14 " 30 , cf. Lk 19 12-27 ), combine to indicate that 
the Church was designed and founded by Christ ; 
and the obvious pams taken by Him in tne choice 
and training of the Apostles accords with this. 
Thus, as a result of the ministry of Chust, theie 
were at the time of the Ascension a general body 
of believers, and the smaller company of the 
Apostles. This nucleus of the Church was filled 
with the Holy Spirit on the Day of Pentecost, and 
the gifts, of which there had been some anticipatory 
possession through the acts of the Lord Himself 
(Jn 20 19 ' 88 ), became endued with power for their 
actual use. Through this jpouring forth of the 
Holy Spirit the whole Christian body received the 
specifically Christian life of union with Christ, the 

1 By the request of the Editor this Article has been written as 
a doctrinal statement, not as an historical investigation. Con- 
sequently any quotations are made as illustrations only, not for 
the purposes of proof, which would require a fuller and more 
detailed treatment. For a different standpoint, see the following 
article 


distinctive personal indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
and the characteristic Christian sonship to God ; 
and the ministerial powers in the Apostles were 
made effective for their work in the Cnurch. 

3. The Church a visible society. — The idea of 
the Church as a visible society is found consistently 
throughout the NT. The whole conception of the 
Christian community in the Epistles, m Acts, and 
in the Apocalypse is incompatible with any other 
idea. The general standpoint of all four Gospels, 
no less than particular parables peculiar to the 
First Gospel (Mt I 3 a4-80 ’ * 8 * 45 - 47-50 ), indicates that 
this idea goes back to, and was derived from, the 
teaching of Christ. As seen both in the NT and 
in later history, the Church has an ordered life 
of outward organization as well as of inward and 
spiritual power. To prayer and sacraments and 
worship and rules of conduct alike there is an out- 
ward as well as an inward side. There is an ordered 
ministry, with external rites and limitations, no 
less than with an inner call and an inner life. 

4. The union of the Church with Christ and 

the Holy Spirit. — A characteristic element in the 
teaching of St. Paul is that aspect of the Church 
by whidi it is presented as the temple of the Holy 
Spirit and as the bride and body of Christ (Ito 12 5 , 
1 Co 3 10 16 6 15 - 17 10 17 12 ia - 13 *r 2 Co 6 16 ll a , Eph 

130.32. 28 2 5 * 20-22 4II. 12. 15 . 16 528-82^ 118-24 2 17 " 19 ). 

The Church, on this presentation of it, is made 
up of living persons, all of whom are individually 
members of Cnnst and shrines of the Holy Spirit. 
As such they compose the mystical body of Christ, 
of which He is the Head — the mystic oride, who, 
as a pure virgin, is espoused to Him. This pre- 
sentation is closely connected with the doctrine of 
the saci aments. Christians aie made membeis 
of Christ and shrines of the Holy Spirit in their 
baptism. The life of Christ, made theirs by bap- 
tism, is continuously maintained and strengthened 
through their reception of the Holy Communion. 

5. The Church not limited to those now on 
earth. — The Church, thus viewed as the body and 
bride of Christ and as the temple of the Holy 
Spirit, is not to be limited to those members 
of it who are now living on earth. It includes 
also the members who aie now invisible — the 
holy dead, and those who have yet to be. It is 
of this whole body, comprising both the visible 
society and its invisible members, that Christ is 
the Head. The visible society is the body and the 
bride and the temple, but it is so only by virtue of 
its share m the life of that larger community which 
embraces Christians of past ages, of the present, 
and of the future. The gifts and privileges of the 
visible society are real and actual, but the fullness 
of their power is manifested only in the universal 
life. A view of the Church which forgets the past 
and the future, and limits its vision to the present, 
must necessarily be impoverished and distoited. 
A clearer realization of tins tiuth might have done 
something to prevent the mistakes involved in the 
Papal idea of the Church, with its postulate of a 
visible head on earth ; and fuller attention to it 
might well lead Eastern Christians to reconsidei 
their opinion that any who aie not in external 
communion with them are out of communion with 
the Church 

6. The Church One. — The enlarged foim of the 
Nicene Creed, as recited in the Liturgy, contains 
the words, * One Holy Catholic ana Apostolic 
Church * (see Liturgy of St. Chrysostom : els piav 
dylav KadoXudjv ical dwoaToXtKty iKkhrjoiav ; Missale 
Romanum : ‘ et Unam Sanctam Catholicam et 
Apostolicam Ecclesiam , j English Book of Common 
Prayer • * And I believe One Catholick and Apos- 
tolick Church *). 1 In this phrase the word ‘One* 

1 The word 4 Holy * may have been omitted in this Creed in 
the Book of Common Prayer by an accident, or through the 
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describes the first of the ‘ notes of the Church ’ — 
the note of Unity, By virtue of it, each separate 
congregation of the Church, the collection of con- 
gregations in any place, the aggregate of these m 
any countiy, and the whole number throughout 
the world make up one Church. The essential 
elements in this Unity may be stated, in accord- 
ance with the teaching of St. Paul (Eph 4 4 ~ 8 , 1 Co 
10 17 12 12 " 27 ), as being the common worship of the 
one God, the common holding of the one faith, the 
common possession of the one sacramental life, 
the common aim at the attainment of the one 
hope, and the common indwelling by the one 
Spirit. Of all these elements there is the fullness 
which appertains to the life of the whole Church, 
since it includes the holy dead, together with those 
now living on earth and those who are still unborn. 
In regard to that fullness, the visible society of the 
Church now on earth strives towards an ideal of 
Unity which it does not here realize in fact. The 
closer the approximation may be, the greater is its 
perfection in respect of Unity. But the note of Unity 
is not lost because the approach to the ideal stops 
short of reaching it. Yet there is a minimum below 
which a religious body cannot sink without loss 
of this note. There are essential features m each 
element of the note which may not be abandoned. 
The essentials of worship, or of the faith, or of the 
sacraments can be lost as well as impaired ; and, if 
they are lost, the note of Unity cannot survive 
them. This aspect of Unity is known as objective 
or oiganic Unity. It afiords the outward means 
whereby the Church is maintained in union with 
Christ its Head. As so doing, it is essential to the 
life of the Church. It is distinct from that sub- 
jective Unity of external inter-communion which, 
though of high value and usefulness, is not of the 
essence of the Church. The organic or objective 
Unity of the Church is at the present time the 
common possession of Roman Catholics, Eastern 
Christians, and members of the Anglican Com- 
munion, since they all share in whatever is essen- 
tial to the preservation of it But tlie subjective 
Unity of any of them is limited to that within 
their own bodies, since they are out of external 
communion with, and are outwardly divided from, 
one another. The idea that the Unity of the 
Church is wholly unseen, simply the union of 
heart and soul and will of those who are spiritually 
united to God, fails to do justice to the require- 
ments of the visible society which the Church on I 
earth is. On the other hand, to maintain that 
a necessity of Unity is external inter- comm union 
having its centre in the Pope of Rome fails to allow 
for the lack of Scriptural and historical basis for a 
\ lew of the Papacy which makes outward adherence 
to it an essential part of the Church’s life. 

7. The Church Holy. — The word ‘Holy’ is the 
second of the four words m the description of the 
Church as * One Holy Catholic and Apostolic.’ 
Thus Holiness is the second of the ‘notes of the 
Church.’ The Holiness which is a note of the 
Church is the organic or objective Holiness which 
is constituted by the doctrines and laws and sacra- 
ments and aims of the Church as Holy. As such, 
like organic or objective Unity, it is essential to 
the life of the Church, and must be distinguished 
from the subjective Holiness winch is in the lives 
of individual members. The organic or objective 
Holiness would fail in its purpose if it were not 
used to promote subjective Holiness ; but the con- 
ception of the Church which is involved in its being 
a visible society, and in St. Paul’s recognition of 

compilers following a Latin form of the Creed which did not 
contain it (see CQB , July 1879, pp. 372-383 , Dowden, The 
Workmanship of the Prayer Book' 2 , 1902, pp. 104-106). In either 
case there is no doctrinal significance in the omission, since 
the Apostles’ Creed in the Morning and the Evening Prayer con- 
tains the word. 
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the whole Christian society in any place as holy, 
while condemning sins committed by members of 
it ( e.g . 1 Co I 1, 2 with chs. 5. 6), and m the general 
rejection of such ideas as those of the Donatists, 
is contraiy to any notion that subjective Holiness 
is a necessity if the Holiness which is an essential 
note of the Church is to be preserved. The Church 
is rightly described as Holy even if some of its 
members are sinful, as the ignorance of some mem- 
bers of a University does not hinder that Univeisity 
from being rightly described as learned, and the 
poverty of some members of a city does not hinder 
that city from being rightly described as rich (see 
A. P. Foibes, A Short Explanation of the Nicene 
Creed 3 , 1883, p. 278 f.). 

8. The Church Catholic. — Catholicity is the 
third of the ‘ notes of the Church,’ as specified in 
the description, 4 One Holy Catholic and Apostolic ’ 
As applied to the Church, the word ‘Catholic’ is 
the opposite at once of particular and of heretical. 
Thus it denotes both univeisal and orthodox. A 
well-known passage in the Catechetical Lectures of 
St. Cyril of Jerusalem (xvm. 23) sets out an ex- 
anded explanation of the sense in which the term 
as been applied to the Church : 

“Hie Church is called Catholic because it extends throughout 
all the world from one end of the earth to the other ; and be- 
cause it teaches universally and completely all the doctrines 
which ought to come to the knowledge of men concerning 
things visible and invisible, heavenly ana earthly , and because 
it brings into subjection to godliness the whole race of mankind, 

G overnors and governed, learned and ignorant , and because it 
reats and heals universally every class of sins that are com- 
mitted in soul and body, and possesses m itself eveiy form of 
virtue which Is named, both in deeds and in words and in every 
kind of spiritual gifts ' 

According to tins expansion of universality and 
orthodoxy, the Church 19 Catholic as being for the 
whole world, as teaching the whole truth, 1 as ruling 
all kinds of men, as healing all kinds of sin, and 
as containing all kinds of viitue. The aim set 
before the Church by the word is the expansion 
and strengthening of Christ’s Kingdom on earth, 
and the preservation of the true faith. The ideal 
suggested is that of complete univeisality, com- 
plete teaching of perfect truth, complete efficiency 
of service m extirpating sin and promoting virtue. 
The entire accomplishment of the ideal is not to be 
anticipated outside the perfected Kingdom of the 
future. But the Church would fail to preserve the 
note if it were to allow, as a pait of pennanent life, 
any tiling inconsistent with complete universality, 
or the whole truth, or entire success in dealing 
with moral life. 

9 . The Church Apostolic — The fourth and last 
of the ‘ notes of the Church ’ is that of Apos- 
tolicity. The teim ‘Apostolic,* as applied to 
the Church m the Creed, affirms that the Church 
is descended from the Apostles by a due succes- 
sion. Its historical meaning m this connexion 
may be illustrated by two passages 111 St. Ii emeus 
and Tertullian. St Irenajus wntes : 

‘ Wo can enumerate those who b 3 r the Apostles were ap- 
pointed bishops 111 the Churches, and the successions of them 
(or their successors) even to our own time ’ ( Hcer in 111 1, cf 
iv. xxvi. 2, xxxrn 8) 

Tertullian, writing while still a member of the 
Church, says : 

* If any dare to connect themselves with the Apostolic age 
that they may appear to have descended from the Apostles 
because they have been under the rule of the Apostles, we 
can say, Let them then declare the origins of their Churches, 
let them unfold the succession of their bishops, so coming 
down from the beginning with continuous steps that the first 
bishop may ha\e had as his conseorator and predecessor one 
of the Apostles or of Apostolic men who none the less re- 
mained in the communion of the Apostles For in this way 


l That is, the truth concerning faith and morals Ultimately, 
in the heavenly Church, truth of all kinds will be proclaimed. 
In the present hfe, the teaching of, e g , physical science is not 
part of the Church’s official task, though gradual approximation 
to such instruction, as shoving the harmony of all truth, may 
come within its sphere. 
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the Apostolic Churches bring down their accounts, as the 
Churcn of the Smyrnmans goes back to Polycarp, who was 
appointed by John, and as the Church of the Romans to 
Clement, who was consecrated by Peter* (dt PrcBse. Ilcer. 82). 

The Church, being a visible society, an organic 
body, a social community, needs the signs of 
transmitted authority which are found in an 
ordered succession. In the words in which St. 
Clement of Rome gave expression to the general 
sense of Christian thought — 

' the Apostles received the Gospel for us from the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; Jesus Christ was sent forth from God. So then Christ 
is from God, and the Apostles are from Christ. Both therefore 
came of the will of God m the appointed order . . They ap- 
pointed their first-fruits, when they had proved them by the 
Spirit, to be bishops and deacons unto them that should believe * 
{First Ep. to Cor . 42). 

Moreover, the life of the Church, being a sacra- 
mental life, needs the inward transmission which 
corresponds to the handing on of the outward 
signs of authority. The spiritual gifts which the 
sacraments are the means of conveying need the 
pledge and guarantee of an ordered ministry. As 
seen m history, this ordered ministry depends on 
episcopal ordination. The strong probability that 
an episcopal ministry was, in one form or another, 
a part of the system of the Chuicli from the days 
of the Apostles must be viewed, not simply by 
itself, but m connexion with the certain fact that, 
whatever doubts and obscurities there may be as 
to certain details in the history of the ministry, 
the ultimate judgment of the universal Church 
settled down to regard the main stream of episco- 
pal succession which had marked Church life from 
the earliest times as the plan of Divine appoint- 
ment concerning the means for the security of the 
Divine gifts. Thus, an episcopal ministry de- 
scended from the Apostles is the guarantee of the 
Apostolicity of the Church. 

io. The Church the teacher of truth. — The 
teaching office of the Church may be stated 
under tliree heads : (1) The basis is Holy Scrip- 
ture as the inspired Word of God. The office of 
the Church is to state, collect, systematize, and 
explain the teaching contained in the Bible. 
Doctrine lacking Biblical foundation and support 
must stand outside the teaching which the Church 
gives authoritatively as the representative of God. 
(2) The Church is the custodian of the tradition 
which has been handed dovm from the days of the 
Apostles . The concurrent testimony of different 
arts of the Church as to doctrine which they 
ave received by inheritance supplies that form 
of universality which is the sign of a genuine 
tradition. Thus, in the last quarter of the 2nd 
cent , St. Irenaeus, taking the Church of Rome as 
a central and convenient witness to the tradition 
from the Apostles — a witness to which he adds 
that of the Churches of Smyrna and Ephesus — 
speaks of the tradition which is from the Apostles 
being therein preserved * by those who are from 
every quarter r ( Hcer . III. ni. 2) ; and, almost at 
the end of the same century, Tertullian refers to 
the test of Apostolic truth as being the agreement 
of that which is taught by the Apostolic Churches 
(de Prcesc . Hcer . 36). (3) The Church as the living 

home of the Holy Spirit is, as a teacher, very much 
more than a witness to the past . The inherited 
Scriptural and traditional truth may from time 
to time need fresh expression. Meaning always 
inherent in it may need to be drawn out and 
expanded and enforced as the course of history 
is unfolded. ^ The inherited truth itself may call 
for the denial of what would destroy it, or for 
the affirmation of its rightful consequences. The 
whole body of the Church is indwelt by the Holy 
Spirit ; and the permanent utterances of the 
whole body are the expression of His voice. 
The utterances of the Church may take different 
forms, and may possess different degrees of de- 


finiteness and of authority. A comparison of 
writers of different dates and localities may show 
that the teaching which they express is neither 
merely temporary nor merely local, or it may 
exhibit differences at different times^ or in dif- 
ferent places, or the idiosyncrasies of individuals. 
The history of a Council may show that, even if 
by its constitution it was representative of the 
whole Church, its decisions were not in accord- 
ance with the real and permanent mind of the 
Church ; or that, even if not fully representative 
of the Church in constitution, it expresses what 
the whole Church was prepared to accept as its 
definite and permanent mmd. The Councils of 
Ariminum and Seleucia (a.d. 359) were in con- 
stitution representative enough, yet they failed 
to affirm doctrine which the whole Church re- 
garded as vital ; the 4 Robber Council * of Ephesus 
(A.D. 449) was convoked to be a General Council, 
and it declared what the whole Church declared 
to be heresy. On the other hand, the Council of 
Constantinople (A.D. 381), which was Eastern only, 
gave decisions which the whole Church ultimately 
received, and from which it cannot be anticipated 
that the Church will ever go back. The value 
of Conciliar approval or condemnation, or of 
the testimony of writers, or of inferences from 
practice or worship, lies not in these in them- 
selves, but in the extent to which they are the 
genuine expression of the real mind of the uni- 
versal Church ; and a decision as to this extent 
must often require much investigation of the 
past or much patience in waiting for the verdict 
of time. 

ii. The Church the home of sanctification. — 
The Church is the Divinely appomted sphere for 
the bestowal and reception of the gifts of grace. 
In it are to be found the means of forgiveness 
and of holiness. The Church, as the body of 
Christ and the temple of the Holy Spirit, affords 
access to the Divine operations for the good of 
man. It gives opportunity for that common 
prayer and worship which have high approval 
from our Lord. It provides, by an ordered 
system, for the needs of the whole life of man. 
Holy Baptism is the means of conveying the 
forgiveness of original sin and any actual sins 
already committed, and of implanting in the soul, 
through the gift of the Holy Spirit, the germs 
of all true spiritual life. Through Confirmation 
there is new strength and the fuller operation of 
the presence of the Holy Spirit. In the Eucharist 
are the means of maintaining and renewing the 
union of the Christian with the life of Christ, the 
special Eucharistic presence of Christ by virtue of 
tne consecration of the bread and wine to be 
through the power of the Holy Spirit His body 
and blood, and the centre of the sacrificial hte 
and worship of the Church in the pleading of His 
manhood thus present and communicated in the 
Sacrament. Absolution is the appomted instru- 
ment by which those who have sinned since their 
baptism, and have repented and are desirous to 
amend, may receive the forgiveness of their sins 
through the application to their souls of the 
merits of the passion and death and life of Christ. 
The Unction of the Sick is a remedy against the 
weakness m body and soul which accompanies 
illness, a means for the reception of bodily and 
mental benefit and spiritual grace. By Holy 
Orders are provided the needed ministry for the 
Church’s work and the preservation of the Apos- 
tolical succession. In Matrimony, family and 
home life and the relations of man and woman 
are secured against sin and brought under the 
operations of the grace of God. Through this 
whole system the earthly soiourn of man is 
afforded Divine protection and help and blessing. 
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and is made to be a school for his right develop- 
ment in all parts of his being. 

12. The Church in relation to Scripture and 
history and human needs, — The historic Church 
is found to-day in the Eastern, Roman, and 
Anglican Churches, each of which preserves those 
features of life which are essential to the Church's 
being. Those features which are common to them 
all maintain the principles of the Church life which 
Holy Scripture records, and which are seen to 
have received embodiment in history. Further, 
the Church supplies what human needs demand. 
It is the sphere in which the ideas of Christian 
truth and morality are preserved and receive 
their due presentation for each successive age, 
as the State is the sphere for the retention and 
growth of social and political ideas. Thus making 
provision for the preservation of the thought and 
maxims which differentiate the Christian religion, 
it affords scope for the true development of indi- 
vidual Christians. As the existence of the State 
is necessary if the individual is to realize and 
give effect to his social and political capacities, so 
the Church is needed if the Christian is not to be 
maimed in his personal character and work. An 
isolated man is incapable of full human life, and 
an isolated Christian necessarily lacks something 
of Christianity. To live the complete Christian 
life, to participate in the full Christian worship, 
to possess and actualize the full Christian know- 
ledge, requires membership in the Christian society. 
And it is not any kind of society which can pi operly 
supply the needs thus indicated. The episcopal 
ministry, which is the mark down the ages of 
the historic Church, and at the present time the 
common possession of Easterns, Roman Catholics, 
and Anglicans, is much more than a part of out- 
ward organization. It is the link whereby the 
society which possesses it is connected with the 
past history and present life of the Church ; and 
it affords the possibility of that complete sacra- 
mental system which is the covenanted means of 
the union of Christians with the Lord and head 
of the Church. 
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CHURCH, DOCTRINE OF THE (Roman 
Catholic). — i. General view, — The conception of 
4 the Church * ( Ecclesia ), as it meets us in the 
writings of the mediaeval scholastics, and as we 
find it expounded by their Roman successors with 
greater precision after the controversies of the 
Reformation period, differs substantially from that 
put forward by any body of Christians who re- 
ject Papal authority. In the Roman communion, 
according to the most generally received defini- 
tion — that of Bellarmine (fl621) — the Church is 
described as 4 a body of men united together for 
the profession of the same Christian faith and by 
participation in the same sacraments, under the 
governance of lawful pastors, more especially of 
the Roman Pontiff, the sole Vicar of Christ on 
earth,’ As will be seen, this definition at once 
excludes the idea of a multiplicity of Churches, 
almost as the belief of ancient Israel excluded the 


idea of a multiplicity of Gods. If Roman theo- 
logians permit themselves, as they do, to speak of 
the Greek Church or the Anglican Church, the 
term is not used univocallv hut analogically, 
much in the same way as the Decalogue of old 
proclaimed, 4 Thou shaft have no other Gods before 
Me.’ 

The idea of the Church summarized in the above 
definition has been reached by a process of argu- 
ment similar to that indicated in the preceding 
article (§§ 1-3). Using the Gospels simply as his- 
torical documents and without leference to then 
inspired character, the Roman theologian, as a 
first stage m his logical edifice, infers that the man 
Jesus Christ, whose life is narrated therein, mani- 
fested Ilia intention to establish and leave behind 
him a body of followers forming a visible society. 
To this body He promised heavenly protection and 
aid. The 4 Holy Ghost ’ would teach them all 
truth, and He mmself would abide with them for 
ever (Mt 28 20 ). A predominant position in this 
organization was given to the Apostle Peter, 
who not only was bidden to feed the sheep and 
lambs of Christ (Jn 21 1B ~ 17 ), but was declared the 
rock upon which the Church was to be built (Mt 
Ifiisf.) To hi m also were given the keys of the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and it was promised that the 
gates of hell should not prevail against the Church 
so founded. Now, in point of fact, so the argu- 
ment proceeds, there is one body which throughout 
succeeding ages has verified this descuption. It 
has consistently proclaimed itself the heir of these 
promises. It has exercised uninterruptedly the 
power of binding and loosing Alone among all 
rival organizations it claims that miracles not less 
stupendous than those recorded in the Gospels 
have been, and still are, wrought by its saints. 
Taking these facts and combining them with the 
wonders performed by Jesus Christ, and, above all 
else, with the fact of His resurrection from the 
dead, as also with arguments drawn from the pro- 
pagation and history of Christianity and the moral 
reformation it ha3 introduced into the world, the 
Roman theologian deduces the supernatural char- 
acter of the whole institution. The Church’s com- 
mission to teach, he infers, is Divinely authenti- 
cated. Henceforth we are justified, and indeed 
bound, to accept her pronouncements, whether 
she formulates creeds, determines the Canon of 
Scripture, or proclaims her own right to regulate 
the administration of the Sacraments. When 
her Divine Founder said, 4 He that hearetli you, 
heareth me/ the words were addressed not only 
to His immediate hearers, but to their successors 
for all time. 

2. Dogmatic definitions. — It is, then, from the 
Church’s official definitions that we may best 

f ather an idea of her own claims and functions ; 

ut it is not to be assumed that the chronological 
order of these definitions affords any sort of guide 
to their relative importance. The doctrine, foi 
example, of the Divine inspiration of Scriptuie is 
an important doctrine — it is especially so to those 
communions which make the Bible the sole rule 
of faith — but the question of inspiration was never 
formally defined until the Council of Trent in the 
16th century. All must admit that for many ages 
previously the belief had been handed down as a 
mere matter of Christian tradition. The formal 
definition of Papal supremacy and infallibility as 
a dogma of faith was pronounced for the first time 
in the Council of the Vatican (1870), but it was 
held by the Fathers of the Council that this, like 
other dogmas, implicitly formed part of the deposit 
from the beginning. Without attempting to de- 
bate the matter here, it may at least be pointed 
out that the primacy of the Holy See, of which 
the infallibility dogma is the logical outcome and 
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climax, is by no means obscurely shadowed in the 
very earliest ages of Christian history. We have, 
for example, trie authoritative tone of the letter 
addressed by Pope Clement to the Church of 
Corinth about A.D. 95 ; and again the famous 
passage of St. Ireneeus (Hcer. lii. 3) which describes 
the Roman Church as the rallying point of all 
other Churches * on account of its more excellent 
principality ’ (cf. on the text of this passage the 
Kevue BtnMictine, Oct. 1908, p. 515 ff., ana Jan. 
1910, p. 103), not to speak of numerous other indi- 
cations in St Cyprian, St. Chrysologus, and other 
early wnters Be this as it may, the Vatican 
Council of 1870, in its constitution headed * On 
the Church of Christ, * judged it necessary 

1 for the custody, safety, and increase of the Catholic flock to 
set forth, according to the ancient and constant belief of the 
Universal Church, the doctrine to be believed and held by all 
Faithful concerning the institution, perpetuity, and nature of 
the sacred Apostolic primacy, in which consists the force and 
soliditj' of the whole Church * 

In accordance with this programme, the Council 
makes the following pronouncements : (l. ) St. Peter 
was constituted, by our Lord, Pimco of all the 
Apostles and visible Head of the whole Church 
militant, invested not merely with a primacy of 
honour, but with a true and proper jurisdiction, 
(li.) The authority confided by our Lord to St. 
Peter to ensure the perpetual stability of the 
Church must of necessity have been meant to pass 
to his successors, the Roman Pontiffs, (in.) In 
accordance with primitive tradition and the express 
decrees of the Council of Florence, 

* the Roman Church, by the design of God, has the supremacy 
of ordinary power over all other (local) churches, and this 
power of jurisdiction of the Roman Pontiff, which is truly 
episcopal, is immediate , and pastors and faithful of every rite 
and rank, whether singly and separately or collectively, are 
bound to it by the duty of hierarcnical subordination and true 
obedience, not only in things which pertain to faith and 
morals, but also in things which pertain to the discipline and 
rule of the Church spread o\er the whole world, so that by 
preserving unity of communion and of the profession of the 
same faith with the Roman Pontiff, the Church of Christ is one 
flock and under one Chief Pastor.’ f 

(iv.) The Vatican Council declaies 
1 that the Roman Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedra , that is, 
when, in discharge of his office of Pastor and Doctor of all 
Christians, he defines, m virtue of his supreme Apostolic 
authority, a doctrine of faith or morals to be held by the 
Universal Church, is, through the Divine assistance promised 
to him in Blessed Peter, endowed with that infallibility with 
which our Divine Redeemer willed that the Church should be 
furnished in defining doctrine of faith or morals , and, there- 
fore, that such definitions of the Roman Pontiff are irreform* 
able of themselves and not in virtue of the consent of the 
Church * 

Other pronouncements of a more or less dogmatic 
character may be found in earlier decrees of 
Councils, notably that of Florence (1438), and in 
the Bulls of Popes like Gregory I (+604), Nicholas 
I. (t867), and Boniface vm. (+1303) ; but it is to be 
noticed that, in the much discussed Bull Unam 
sanctam of the last named, only one dogmatic 
definition is contained. This merely affii ms that 
all men are subject to the Roman Pontiff, the 
context indicating that the matter of their salva- 
tion is here alone in view. The opponents of 
Boniface loudly protested that the Bull claimed 
for the Pope direct power over the State in tem- 
poral matters. There was even then a difference 
of opinion about the lawfulness of such a claim. 

1 The whole history of the Canon Law in the Middle Ages 
establishes the antiquity of this claim The Pope, as F W 
Maitland has pointed out in his Roman Canon Law in the 
Church of England (1898, p 104, and passim), was 1 the uni- 
versal ordinary * This right to step in and supersede the 
Jurisdiction of the local bishop was uncontested, and was con- 
stantly exercised There was no judgment of any spiritual 
authority from which an appeal did not lie to the Holy &ee It 
was debated, indeed, in the 16th cent, whether it were not 
possible to appeal from the Pope to a General Council , but the 
same chapter of the Vatican ‘ Constitutio de Ecclesia Chnsti ’ 
now clearly states that a General Council is not to be looked 
hP°d 'to** 1 ' 1 authon ^ r alK >ve the Pope and capable of revising 


No doubt many writers on the Papal side upheld 
the more extreme view, and mediaeval authorities 
generally admitted without question that at least 
an indirect authority over princes and their tem- 
poral concerns belonged to the Holy See, but it 
would be an error to suppose that the acknow- 
ledgment of the Pope’s direct jurisdiction over the 
eivu government of States has at any time formed 
a necessary pait of the Roman doctrine de Ecclesia 
(see Hergeni other, Catholic Church and Christian 
State , Eng. tr. vol. i. ch. i., and vol. ii. cli. xi ). 

3 . Notes of the Church. — It appears clearly, from 
the Vatican definitions and from other Papal pro- 
nouncements of the centuries preceding, that, since 
the divisions of Christendom introduced by the 
Reformation, the Church has laid more and more 
stress upon the note of Unity , and has more 
accurately explained that note by insisting that 
it involves of necessity the recognition of the 
authority of Christ’s Vicar to teach and to legis- 
late. Without this authontative living voice, it is 
maintained, the continued existence of the Church 
as one ordered Society is impossible. Reason and 
experience alike prove the tendency of such a 
body to disintegrate into a chaos or contending 
sects. Every theory of the Church must involve 
* certain essentials of worship, or faith, or of the 
sacraments’ (see preceding article, § 6), which 
cannot be lost without forfeiting membership. 
But who can pronounce what these essentials are, 
except some voice which speaks with recognized 
authority * Nor would it be allowed that this 
requirement of union with the earthly Head of 
the Church is in itself new. The tone of St. 
Cyprian in his de Umtatc and in his Letters , of St. 
Augustine in his discussion with the Donatists, or 
of Pope Pelagius II. (+590) m dealing with the 
Istrian schismatics (see Mansi, Concilia , 1901-09, 
ix. 892 ff. and 897 ff. ), is, so the Roman theologian 
contends, precisely analogous to that of Catholic 
writers at the present day. Further, in regard to 
the note of Catholicity , it is part of the Roman 
position to lay much stress upon the actual diffu- 
sion of the Church thioughout the world — a 
universality de facto as contrasted with the uni- 
versality de jure . This, again, seems to be justi- 
fied by an appeal to the Fathers, blit it is needless 
to debate the point here. Finally, the Roman 
conception of the note of Sanctity natmally lays 
stress upon the claim that the Catholic Church 
has at all periods, even those of the greatest cor- 
luption of morals, been the fruitful mother of 
children who, by their heroic virtue, by their de- 
voted zeal m preaching the gospel to the heathen, 
and by miracles attested after judicial investiga- 
tion by competent tribunals, have proved their 
acceptance with God and have been raised to the 
honours of canonization. 

4 . Other characteristics.— From the conception 
of the Church as a complete, permanent, and 
ordered society, the government of which was 
entrusted to the Apostles and their successors, the 
consequence is deduced that, besides their magis - 
tenum , or commission to teach and define, the 
rulers of the Church, and primarily the Pope, are 
vested with a coercive jurisdiction and with the 
power of Orders. Tins latter function consists in 
the power of imparting a spiritual consecration, 
under circumstances conditioned partly by the 
original institution of our Saviour and partly by 
the enactments of the Church. Upon the observ- 
ance of these conditions the validity of the Sacra- 
ment may depend, and m the eyes of a Roman 
Catholic theologian the Apostolicityof the Anglican 
communion is compromised by the defect of Orders 
owing to the inadequate Ordinal of the Edwardine 
Prayer Book. As for the coercive jurisdiction, 
this seems to be attested by many passages of the 
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New Testament (e.g. Mt 18 17f -, 2 Th 3 14 , 1 Co 5 3ff *, 
2 Co 10°**, Ac 4 18ff - etc.), and by the practice of the 
first centuries. And here comes in the much mis- 
understood ‘ pre-eminence ’ claimed for the Church 
over the State, the pre-eminence amounting funda- 
mentally only to this, that, where duties plainly 
conflict, the spiritual is to be accounted higher 
than the temporal — in otliei words, God is to be 
ol>eyed rather than man. Hergenrbther puts the 
matter well. Such a pre-eminence is, he urges, 
by no means destructive of civil authority. 

* For the aupenonty of the Church over the civil power is 
only called forth practically when the latter is no longer within 
its own province, when the interests in question are not purelj 
civil, but have also a religious character In its province the 
civil power is fully independent as long as it does no injury to 
religion. The Church does not demand a recognition of her 
superiority over the State for the promotion of the personal 
and temporal interest of her rulers, but only for the mainten- 
ance of the truth revealed by God, which is for the true interest 
of the State and the Christian people ’ (pp at i. 14) 

Moieovei, it must not be forgotten that all medi- 
aeval theories of the relations of Clmicli and State 
were framed upon the hypothesis that the subjects 
of any monarchy m Christendom had of necessity 
received Catholic baptism, and were therefoie 
members of the Chuich. It was only in the couise 
of cen tunes that theologians came to recognize a 
state of things under which a Christian people 
could be conceived to reject Papal authority in 
good faith and without culpable apostasy (see 
on all tins matter Tanqueicy, Synopsis Theol. 
Fvmlainentalis , pp 514-536; and cf. Leo xiii.’s 
E ncyclical Immortale Dei). We may note, further, 
that the axiom ‘ extia Ecclesiain nulla salus,’ which 
seems to be as old as the tune of Ongen (Mom. in. 
m Josue ), is now, in view of the many Christians 
who are known to bo born and baptized without 
any immediate means of coming to the knowledge 
of the ‘true Church,’ no longer interpieted with 
the crude literalism that sometimes pre\ ailed in past 
ages. It is now universally held that those who 
without fault of their own are not memheis of the 
body of the Church may nevertheless belong to 
its soul (‘pertinent ad animani Ecclesiae’), pro- 
vided they seek to know the tiutli, possess faith 
and chanty, and are contnte for the sins they 
have committed. Of other technical distinctions 
similar to that here made between the body and 
soul of the Chuich, it will be sufficient to note the 
conti asted terms ecclcsia docens (the teaching body, 
i.e. the Apostles, and the bishops and pnests who 
are then successois) and ccclesict discens (the 
learners, i.e. the general body of the faithful) ; 
also the division of the whole Communion of 
saints into the ccclesia tnumphans (the souls of 
the blessed m heaven), the ccilesia mihtans (the 
Church militant on earth), and the ecclcsia patxens 
(the souls suffering in puigatoiy). 
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CHURCH ARMY. — The Church Army was 
founded in 1882 by the Rev. (aftei wards Freb.) 
Wilson Carlile. It is an incorporated Society con- 
sisting (1910) of many thousands of membeis, about 
800 paid officers (evangelists and mission-sisteis), 
chosen from the working classes, and a staff at Head- 
quarters numbering over 200. Many of the Head- 

? uarters staff, including the founder, are honoraiy, 
ts work is evangelistic and social, and is organized 
in a number of chfferent departments. It lias foi 
many years past obtained much lecogmtion and 
support from its effective manner of dealing w r itli the 
failures of life, the wastrels, the ciimmal classes, 
and the unemployed. The Society may be said to 
have won the hearty approval of the country at 
large, and the goodwill not only of the bishops 
ana clergy, but of nearly all leading philanthro- 
pists. It has repeatedly been refened to in terms 
of commendation in Government reports and blue- 
books, paiticulaily in the annual reports of the 
Puson Commission and m the report of the Royal 
Commission on the Poor-law. 

The founder of the Society was in 1881 curate 
of St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington, under the Rev. 
Ed. Carr Glyn (afterwards Bisliopof Peteiboiougli). 
He had for a long time had it much at heait that 
the Church should utilize the powers of its woi king- 
men members, who had hitherto had practically no 
scope for evangelistic work. His first essays weie 
at Kensington ; and m the year 1882 he organized 
the Church Aimy and begun work in Vauxhall 
and Wandswoith, with a small stall of woi king- 
men ofheers and a few peisonal friends. The 
movement soon showed that it had the element of 
giow tli m it, and before long it became necessary 
to have a regular Training Home. Tlieie are now 
at woik about 420 evangelists (called ‘ Captains’), 
and 370 nnssion-sisteis. These last weie a later 
thought, when it appealed that the woi k of women 
was almost as much needed as that of men. The 
sisters are not, geneially speaking, what aie called 
‘trained nurses,’ but they have all had some ex- 
perience in one of the London hospitals and in the 
Society’s own dispensaiy, and have ceitihcates for 
first aid. A ceitam number of them ha\e gone 
through a full course in maternity, and hold the 
C M.B. certificate. They are capable working- 
women, such as parish clergy need for visiting, 
for holding simple meetings, and foi assisting the 
poor in cases of sickness and difficulty. In all 
cases the cleigy engaging officers oi sisteis guaian- 
tee then salaiy, and agiee to give them the scope 
wdnch the Society asks m the way of sei vices of 
which they are in sole chaige, subject to the in- 
cumbent’s oiders. Each year about 60 men and 
60 women are tiained m the Society’s Tiaimng 
Homes in London for the w r ork. I’lieie are at 
the piesent time woikers in many fields— foreign 
missions, police-court, and other forms of home 
missions and otherwise — including numbeis of men 
in Holy Ordeis, who have gone thiough Chuich 
Army training, and have worked with the Society 
for some time. 

Not very long after the establishment of the 
Society, the question became pressing as to how 
those to whom the gospel was preached could be 
helped physically. Many w r eie nungiy and desti- 
tute ; many weie idle beggars The pioblem was 
how to help without hurting them. The answer 
was found in the system of Labour Homes , w hich 
are now r scattered over the United Kingdom, most 
of the large cities having at least one. Each is 
under the care of a working-man evangelist and 
his wife, called the ‘ Father’ and ‘ Mother ’ of the 
Home. These titles they are expected to justify 
by exorcising the most potent influence for re- 
formation— the powder of Christian sympathy and 
friendship. 
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In almost every case the applicant is at first put 
to wood-chopping* the moat convenient work to 
test a man’s willingness. When he has proved 
himself fit and willing, he is passed on to different 
kinds of work. Some of the Labour Homes have 
proved themselves self-supporting, or nearly so. 
The average length of stay in a Home is between 
3 and 4 months. The inmates are well fed, and 
have beds with clean white sheets, each having 
a separate cubicle when possible. A man’s work is 
sufficient to pay for his board, but not in most 
cases for rent and salaries. Each man is credited 
with the proper market value of his work, reckoned 
as piecework, 6s. a week being charged for his 
board and lodging, a small sum given him as 
pocket-money, and the balance paid to him in cash 
on his leaving the Home. As a rule the Homes 
do not receive men suffering from disease, or over 
45 years of age. All sorts come to the Homes, 
and a large proportion of them are men whose 
downfall is due directly or indirectly to drink. 

One of the most encouraging branches of work 
is that connected with prisons and prisoners. An 
evangelist visits the prisons periodically, and offers 
the Society’s help to men about to be discharged. 
A large number of the most satisfactory cases 
dealt with in the Labour Homes are men from 
prison, particularly those who have had only one 
sentence, though old offenders are also reclaimed. 
Such as these are surprised and grateful to find 
that a brotherly hand is stretched out to help 
them up from the depths. Officers with special 
qualifications take missions from time to time in 
all the convict prisons, and all the London and 
most other local prisons, with marked success. 
A number of workhouses throughout the country 
are thrown open to the Church Army for visiting 
and for missions ; and reformatories, industrial 
schools, and training ships are also visited, with 
the best results to their inmates. 

Many experienced officers have been appointed pro- 
bation officers under the Probation Act ; offenders, 
especially young ones, being committed to their 
care by the magistrates instead of being sent to 
gaol ; and this branch of work has been particu- 
larly fruitful in saving youths from a life of crime. 
The Society has four special Homes for dealing 
with lads, two of them being used for young first 
offenders. 

The Old Clo’ departments for men and women 
do a most useful work. The clothing and other 
articles sent by the public to the Church Army 
are distributed by these departments among the 
Homes, and among poor people and families who 
come for help. To avoid pauperization the articles 
are sold at a nominal price. 

Missions in barracks conducted by Church Army 
evangelists are welcomed by the military authori- 
ties, and a beginning has been made towards 
similar missions in the navy. 

The Church Army’s work on behalf of the un- 
employed has attained very large proportions, and 
it is impossible to do it justice in the space at dis- 
posal, It may be classed under two heads: the 
work at the King’s Labour Tents and similar 
institutions, where single homeless men are en- 
abled by a moderate task to earn food and lodging 
m decent surroundings (in connexion with which 
branch an Open-all-night Rest is opened during 
the winter) ; and the Queen’s Labour Dep6ts, ana 
numerous similar depots throughout the country, 
where married men with famines are enabled to 
earn a scanty though sufficient livelihood for their 
dependants while they are out of work, the wages 
m this case being paid in cash. The principle is 
strictly observed of giving relief by way of re- 
muneration for work, not by way of free gifts, 
whether in money, food, or shelter, these being 


found fatal to the independent spirit of the 
recipients. 

Tne League of Friends of the Poor occupies an 
important place in Church Army work. This 
League consists of men and women of more or less 
leisure and means, banded together to give personal 
service to the poor by the method of each member 
becoming responsible for one poor family, to whom 
the memoer is expected to act as a kind, judicious, 
and sympathizing friend. No money is allowed to 
be given, but with that restriction the members 
are at liberty to use their own discretion in the 
means adopted to help, the central organization 
being always available for advice and support. 
The effect is found to be remarkable, both upon 
the befriended and their ‘friends.’ To many of 
the latter it has supplied quite a new interest 
in, and outlook upon, life and the problems of 
poverty. 

An offshoot from this League is the Boys’ Aid 
department, whose aim is to get hold of lads in 
danger of sinking into hooliganism, unemployment, 
and possible crime, and, by introducing them to one 
or other of the numerous organizations for the 
benefit of lads to be found in almost every parish, 
to provide as far as possible for a life of good 
citizenship. A certain number of these lads are 
emigrated to Australia. 

Tne Church Army also sends men and families 
to Canada in suitable cases, every precaution 
being taken that those selected for assisted pass- 
ages are such as will make useful self-reliant im- 
migrants. The emigrants are expected to repay 
the sums advanced tor passage-money, etc. ; ana 
it is found in practice that the very great majority 
of them do well in Canada, and are able without 
difficulty to make their re-payments by the stipu- 
lated instalments. The class chosen are those who, 
while respectable and industrious, have been unable 
for some reason or another to make a success of 
life at home. For the purpose of testing and 
training single applicants for emigration, and for 
selected inmates from the Labour Homes, the 
Society has a Farm Colony of nearly 800 acres m 
the north of Essex. 

The Society has nearly seventy Mission-vans, 
veritable houses on wheels, continually perambu- 
lating throughout the dioceses of England and 
Wales and one Irish diocese, many dioceses having 
two vans at work, and some as many as four. 
Each van is occupied by an evangelist, with one 
or two assistants, going from village to village, 
halting for ten days or a fortnight at the reauest 
of the parish clergy, and holding missions in nails 
or the open air, visiting the people and distributing 
pure literature. For larger places, the Pioneer 
Department does work similar to that done by the 
vans in villages. Evangelists sent out by this 
department hold missions in crowded parishes, 
preaching in tents, halls, or the open air ; and at 
times united missions are held, covering the whole 
of some moderate-sized town. The same depart- 
ment has charge of the missions which are periodic- 
ally held on the seashore in certain holiday resorts, 
ana on race-courses ; also those to fruit- and hop- 
pickers and harvesters. In all these undertak- 
ings the Church Army works hand-in-hand with 
the clergy, never entering a parish or institu- 
tion without the goodwill of the incumbent or 
chaplain. 

So many-sided is the work of the Society that it 
is somewhat difficult to choose any one branch for 
separate mention. There is, however, one effort 
which, although not one of the most extensive, is 
yet so full of pathos and human interest that it is 
impossible to pass it by. When a man is sent to 
prison, the community ensures him, at all events, 
shelter and food sufficient to support life. Too often 
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the wife and little ones, who suffer for the sins 
of the husband and father, are left to starve or to 
enter the workhouse. This means breaking up 
the home ; and the future of the children, already 
marred by the taint of the father’s sin, is further 
clouded by the workhouse shadow. The stories 
which the Church Army could tell of the hunger 
and cold, leading to all sorts of sickness, which some 
of these poor creatures will endure rather than break 
up the home are heartrending in the extreme. 
Tne Society has a special branch for searching out 
and ministering to prisoners* wives and children, 
relieving their immediate necessities, and providing 
work to enable the mother to feed the little ones 
and to tide over the evil time until the bread- 
winner is set at large. For this purpose the 
Society has spacious workrooms, with a cr&che for 
small children attached, in a pleasant part of 
London. The effect of this work is often twofold. 
Few indeed are the prisoners, bad though they 
may be, who do not feel gratitude when they hear 
that the Church Army has done something for the 
wife and children ; and many a poor sinner has 
been so touched by what has been done in the 
name of Christ tnat it has been to him the 
turning-point from darkness to light. 

The Women’s Social department works on the 
same lines as that which is concerned with men, 
with necessary modifications. It has a number of 
Homes for Women and Girls in London and the 
provinces, the principles of earnest Christian sym- 
pathy and giving relief and help in return for work 
being strictly observed. Laundry- work and needle- 
work are naturally the staple industries. Useful 
Rescue work is also carried on. The Bame depart- 
ment has Boarding Homes for women in business, 
Clubs, and other institutions. There are also 
three Homes for Women Inebriates, where the 
inmates, while taught to rely on the Divine 
power for deliverance from their enslaving vice, 
are medically treated, with good results in many 
cases. 

Another department conducts a Dispensary and 
Medical Mission for Women and Children, the 
patients being attended by women physicians. 
The same depaitment has several Fresh Air 
Homes in the country and by the sea, where 
poor, ailing, over-tired women from the slums are 
received with their children. Church Army sisters 
needing rest and change are also cared for in these 
Homes. 

The Church Army Gazette , a Jd. gospel paper 
for working-people, has a circulation of upwards 
of 100,000 weekly. It is printed, in common with 
the Church Army Review and the whole of the 
Society’s other printing, at the Church Army 
Printing Works at Cowley, near Oxford, which are 
thoroughly equipped with the latest machinery, 
and constitute an effort towards bringing industry 
back into the green fields. 

The Society has many other branches, but it is 
impossible to mention more than a few of these — 
the Banner and Art department, which executes 
all manner of plain ana artistic needle- work, and 
gives employment to the better class of women 
from the Homes ; the work-room for unemployed 
women : the Lantern department, with its 100,000 
lantern slides on sale or hire, dealing with all sorts 
of subjects, sacred and secular ; the Book depart- 
ment, which sells something like 400,000 publica- 
tions, large and small, religious and secular, during 
the year ; and the Princess Club, for factory girls. 

Although the Society has developed from small 
beginnings into the wide ramifications of the 
present day, it remains essentially now what it 
was at first — a working-men’s mission to working- 
men. This is the cause of its being, and this is its 
justification. W. Carlile. 


CHURCH (British). — The British Church, 
whose history it is proposed to outline, may be 
regarded as extending from the introduction of 
Christianity into the island to the time when the 
Roman mission under St. Augustine, having 
converted the Saxons or English, created a new 
Church which anathematized the ancient Church 
of the land. The causes of the rise and overthrow 
of the British Church will be included m our survey. 

For about a century and a half before Christianity 
could be regarded as definitely established m 
Britain, the country had formed part of the Roman 
Empire. It had, therefore, the advantages of a 
regularly constituted authority, with an administra- 
tion founded on fixed principles. And although 
the principles, especially in their judicial aspect, 
were, on many points, different from those of the 
religion of Christ, the relation of the province to 
the Empire, and its consequent association with 
the older provinces, proved Beneficial to the diffu- 
sion of the Christian religion in many ways. 

No missionary’s name is connected with the 
introduction of Christianity into Britain. In this 
it does not differ from many other countries. For 
instance, we do not know who first preached the 
gospel in South Gaul, or in Carthage and other 
places in North Africa — places in which there were 
churches long before the end of the 2nd century. 
But in the history of the evangelization of Ireland 
and non-Roman Britain (the land to the north of 
the wall of Hadrian), several centuries later, we 
find names of men who propagated the faith — 
Nynias, St. Patrick, and Columba. Not so in 
Britain ; the first preacher’s name is not known. 
Incidentally we may notice that the Christianizing 
of Britain was due largely to its occupation by the 
Romans. 

i. The British Church from its earliest appear- 
ance to the coming of monachism. — The earliest 
apparent indication of the presence of Christians 
in Britain is to be found m the adv . Judceos of 
Tertullian, written about A.D. 206. Writing of 
the people who had believed in the Christ, he 
enumerates all those who had seen the vision of 
Pentecost (Ac 2 8 * 11 ), also the Geetuli, Mauri, 
Hispanioe, Galli®, and last of all mentions ‘ places 
in Britain which, though inaccessible to the Romans, 
have become subject to Christ’ (ch. vn.). The 
passage, it must be allowed, is rhetorical in setting, 
but is it too rhetorical for the conveyance of truth, 
of what was known to the writer as fact? We 
observe that, of all the nations named, the only 
people respecting whom a detail of contemporary 
historical fact is added are the Bntanni. Certain 
parts of Britain, he says, had not been reached 
ty the Romans — a statement recognizing the 
difficulties encountered by the generals who pre- 
ceded the Emperor Severus (208) These would 
be well known at Rome and Carthage. As Ter- 
tullian is describing what he knew to be fact, in 
the first part of the passage, we infer that he had 
reliable information respecting the second. There 
were Christians in Britain before 206, just as there 
was a Church at Carthage long before Tertullian 
became a member of it. V. Schultzo writes as 
follows : 

1 The celebrated reference in Tertullian to Christians is hardly 
mere rhetoric. There could scarcely fail to be some Christians 
in the island, probably in the 2nd cent , as in other places 
which the Romans conquered In a garrison of 80.000 men, 
having a large number of officers, and certainly no small number 
of persons who, with this or that motive, betook themselves to 
Britain, there w'ere, as a matter of course, Christians to be 
found* ( Oesch . des (Inter gangs des gnech -r&m. Heidentums, 
Jena, 1887-02, li. 120). 

We may with some confidence infer that Britain 
had seen Christians and Christian Churches in 
the interval between 180 and 200. The earliest 
Christians were immigrants who used the Latm 
tongue for worship ana teaching. The Christianiz- 
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mg of Britain was the work of these immigrant* 
From the older provinces there came into the island 
skilled workers of all classes, physicians, and 
schoolmasters ; many of these would be of the 
type described in the Letter of the Churches at 
Vienne and Lyon (Eus. HE v. 1) — Vettius Epa- 
gathus, Alexander the Phrygian physician, 1 * * well 
known as a. man of apostolic grace/ Attalus, ‘a 
person of distinction/ and others. How far the 
Roman ganison, with its three great centres at 
Caerleon on Usk, Chester, and York, may have 
aided the beginning and the propagation of Chris- 
tianity is a question very difficult to answer. 
The oldest Acta , it may lie said, are those of 
soldiers, and Tertulhan (Apol. 37) speaks of ‘the 
men of yesterday ’ as now * filling the very 
camps 9 (castra ipsa). Many soldiers were certainly 
Chustians, and Hamack (Hist, of Dogma, 1894-99) 
speaks of the court and the camp as ‘active 
proselytizing centres/ Biitam must have benefited 
by their presence. 

We mav here refer to the traditions, falsely so called, which 
meet us in historical literature. Works containing materials 
for the study of these are the following * Ussher, Bntann 
Eccles Antiquitates, 1639 , Haddan-Stubbs, Councils, etc , 
1869-78, Append. A, pp 26-6; Duchesne, Liber Pontifcalis, 
1886-92, p. 102; John of Tynemouth, Nova Legenda Anghce, 
ed Horstmann, 1901, n. 78 ; William of Malmesbury, de Antiq 
Glast Eccles , ed Hearne, 1727 , Phillimore, ‘ The Triads ' 
(Welsh), in Y Cymmrodor , vol. vn 

(1) The legend of the British Bran is self-contradictory, and 
the real Triads contain no allusion to him in relation to the 
Introduction of Christianity. 

(2) A visit by St Paul to Britain has been inferred from the 
reference to Spam in Ro 15 24 28 ; and a phrase in Clement's Ep, 
to the Romans , *ai eiri t6 t « pp.a ttjs 5u<rea>« ikQ&v, 1 having come 
to the limit of the West,* would fittingly apply to Rome itself, 
as the context implies, by its reference to tne Apostle’s martyr- 
dom in the next clause The idea of a visit by St Paul to 
Britain is an inference, and a weak one, not a tradition 

(3) Another instance of weak inference is the contention that 
St. Peter came to Britain It is based on a letter from Innocent r , 
which speaks of St Peter as constituting priests * over all Italy, 
Gaul, Spain, Africa, and the interjacent islands * It would be 
difficult to find Britain among these. 

(4) Later writers make mention of Simon Zelotes, and of 
Anstobulus as ArwyBtli Hen, but they must be pronounced 
undeserving of any credence on these points 

(5) There are other two legends, one English, the other 
British (a) The English legend is connected with the founding 
of Glastonbury, and appears for the first time in the writings of 
William of Malmesbury, who describes a very early charter 
which gives the British name Ineswitrm. In the history of the 
church of Glastoma he also speaks of the place as called by the 
natives Ynxsimtnn This might mean the ‘island or the 
monastery of Witrin * William states that he takes his Btory 
respecting the Apostle Philip and Joseph of Anmathaea from 
Freculphus Two stories are thus blended by him . that of the 
ancient island or monastery of Witnn, and the legend of Philip 
and Joseph The latter is to the effect that Philip sent Joseph 
of Anmathaea to Britain 4 in the sixty-third year from the 
Incarnation of the Lord 4 The disciples with Joseph settled at 
Ynis Witnn, and experienced kindness from the king. The 
third king from him became a Christian He was Lucius or 
Lies ap Coel, Coel being the second king. (6) The British 
legend represents a British pnnce bearing the name of Lucius as 
sending a letter to Eleuthenus, the bishop of Rome, requesting 
to be made a Christian by his command The story given by 
William that Glastonbury was the cradle of Bntish Christianity 
is evidently post-Norman, while the British legend is certainly 
as old as the 6th century On the date of the oldest MS of the 
Liber Pontxjicalis on the storv of Lucius and its appearance in 
the Liber , see p cu in Duchesne’s edition 

It is difficult to accept the view advanced in Haddan-Stubbs, 
Councils, i. 26, which makes the record belong to the time of 
Prosper, and connects it with attempts at Papal authority over 
Britain, and equally difficult to accept the view of Zimmer ( The 
Celtic Church in Brit and Irel , Eng. tr 1902, p 2) that it was 
4 invented towards the end of the 7th cent by a representative 
of Rome, in order to support him in his claims against the 
Britons * Such purposes appear entirely foreign to the short 
notice of the Liber Pontijicalis This story is also given by 
Nennius and Beda, though with some modifications, both 
writers evidently depending upon a copy of the Liber A 

Nennius (Hist. Bnttonum , 22) falls into the confusion of 
placing the conversion and baptism of Lucius under Pope 
Euch&ristus There was no Roman bishop of this name, or of 
the name Euanstus, as five MSS read. The dates in Beda and 
Nenmus are plainly impossible when we ha\e regard to that 
gi\ en for Eleutherius, i e. a d. 174-189 This account is narrated 
with characteristic enlargements in the Book of Llanddv , and 

1 Bede, Histonaf i 4 , Chronicle . The former gives a date 

that must be earlier than 169, the latter places the conversion 

Of Lucius in 180. 


m the Hist. Regum Brxtannxce by Geoffrey of Monmouth. It 
may be observed, that the whole story is absent from the pages 
of Gildas, who does not know, apparently, of any one in 
particular as connected with the introduction of Christianity 
into Britain. Hamack explains the whole as a transcriptional 
error. The king was not a Bntish pnnce, but Abgar ix. of 
Edessa, whose full name was Lucius Mims Septimius Megas 
Abgarus ix The scribe was misled A full notice of this 
conjecture is found in Analecta Bollandiana , vol xxiv. p 393, 
where, on the whole t the view is accepted. Yet it may have 
to wait for fuller elucidation. 


Christianity brought to men a knowledge of one 
God as opposed to polytheism, with its idolatrous 
and bloody sacrifices and official pomp. 1 The 
E pistula aa Diognetum, which is the most sti iking 
Christian pamphlet of early times, gives a vivid 
conception of the Christian life about the year 
150. It has been described as belonging to the 
heroic period ; its words have not yet lost their 
power. Britain, then beginning to be Christian, 
began also to know men who had reached the ideas 
and feelings portrayed in this Epistula. 

When Christianity came into Britain, probably 
some tune before A.D. 200, important develop- 
ments had secured a lasting place in the Church. 
The very name Catholica Eccicsia had acquired a 
meaning which renders the description * Universal 
Church* somewhat inadequate. It had come to 
imply doctrine also, which, within a certain range, 
was uniform ; it implied, further, a particular form 
of Church life which was approximately identical 
in all communities. Neither the doctrine nor 
the institutional form of the Church was quite 
fixed, though more or less definitely formed. 
Thus, long before the Christian community had 
begun its work m Britain, its ministry had de- 
veloped almost uniformly in other parts — in Italy, 
Spain, Gaul, the Rhineland, and particularly m 
Africa, before Tertullian even had become a Chris- 
tian. Its ministry consisted of a chief pastor who 
was called bishop (episcopus), aided m the offices 
of worship by others of a second rank named presby- 
ters ( presbyten ), while the less distinctive parts of 
the ritual and the chanties of the brotherhood were 
administered by deacons (diacom). This was the 
kind of Church that existed — possibly the only 
land that could have existed — in Britain about 
A.D. 180-200. The British bishop, it should be 
remembered, was bishop of the one church in which 
he laboured, doing the work usually done to-day 
in every communion by the minister of a church. 
No diocesan bishop, during the centuries extending 
from those early times to the 10th or 11th cent., 
was evolved in the Church of Britain ; piesbyters 
there were in it, entrusted with functions which, 
after a time, only bishops could perfoiiu in the 
majority of churches. At first the Church in 
Britain was similar in all things to other older 
Churches ; but, whereas these, in course of time, 
adopted new ways, the British Church clung con- 
servatively to ancient customs, and so came to be 
regai ded as a reprobate Church. 

Our knowledge of the characteristics of the Early 
Church in Britain is of necessity inferential, for 
from native and direct sources there is hardly any 
information to be gained on these points. The 
barrenness of those sources will be evident when 
it is mentioned that not a single name is known to 
history except St. Alban until we come to the three 
bishops who in 314 travelled from York, Lincoln, 
and London to the Council of Arles. And after 
that date we meet with no representatives of the 
Church until we come to Pelagius, Palladius, and 
St. Patrick. The inscriptions even bear no trace 
of Christianity until the 6th cent, has begun. 

The language which the Church in Britain em- 
ployed for worship, for solemn ordinances, as well 
as for teaching, was Latin. In course of time, terms 


1 For an account of the heathenism of Britain, see artt. Celts, 
Druids. 
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from that language came to be used by the Bntish 
people, and modern Welsh still contains a large 
number of Latin words. The immigrants, in addi- 
tion to their Latin speech, brought over copies of the 
Latin Bible. This was of necessity in the version 
called Old Latin, and it obtained so strong a hold 
upon the mind and heart of the Church here that it 
continued in vigorous use three and a half centuries 
later. 

Besides the Scriptures in Latin, the newcomers 
canied to their new home that short summary of 
doctnno which they called their Symbolum . This, 
probably, was the old Roman creea, or an older and 
simpler form of it — which m its moie complete and 
fixed form was called the Apostles’ Creea. 1 They 
must also have brought with them the mode of 
conducting public worship, consisting of common 
prayer, reading of Scripture, and sermon. Con- 
verts were admitted into Church communion aftei 
preparation as catechumens, and by the solemn 
rite of baptism. The Britons understood Augus- 
tine when m 603 he spoke of the rite ‘ by which we 
are regenerated unto God’ — an expression that is 
found as early as Justin Martyr (about 150), and 
soon after in Latin terminology. There were at 
a very early period interrogations made of each 
person at his Baptism, m the tenor of the articles 
of the Creed • ‘ Dost thou believe with thy whole 
heart m God the Father Almighty? I believe,’ 
etc. etc. 2 3 Anothei rite, regaided as a pait of bap- 
tism, was named Chrism or Confirmation (q v.). In 
couise of time it became separated fiom baptism, 
and was relegated to the bishop as his own special 
function ; in Britain, however, it continued as a 
rite which could bo perfoimed also by the presbyter 
(if not by the deacon) who conducted the baptism. 
The Eucharist, regarded as the most solemn ordi- 
nance of the Chuicli, was probably celebrated as 
in other Chuiches ; it was presided over by the 
bishops alone, and took place at the second part of 
the service, to which none but fideles were admitted. 
Besides Sunday, the weekly sacred day of the 
Christians, Easter w as regaided as an annual festival 
cominemoiating, earlier than 200, the Resui lection 
of the Loid. There were diverse ways, even in the 
West, of fixing the day on which the celebration 
should take place, and probably Britain had no 
uniform method of calculation until the year 314, 
when it adopted the then Roman mode of com- 
putation 

In this brief description of what prevailed m 
most, if not in all, countries, we see the Chuieh of 
Britain about A.l). 200. Theie weie in it, as 
well as m other facts not yet named, the seeds of 
bitter, harassing divergences. These did not de- 
velop, however, until four hundred years had 
passed by. A period of British life — internally 
undistuibed — may be said to extend from about 
200 to about 600 It is piobable that, with the ex- 
ception of the local persecutions from Trajan to 
Marcus Aurelius, warfare against the Chuicli as 
an institution was carried into Britain, for the 
first and only time, in the persecution called foitli 
by the Edict of Decius m 250, or that of Valerian 
in 257. This time of tual showed, to bonow the 
avoids of Gildas, ‘bright lamps of holy martyrs,’ of 
whom he names three — Alban of Verulam, Julius, 
and Aaron of Caerleon ar Wyse or Urbs Legionum. 

By hiost writers these martyrdoms are placed under Dio- 
cletian (from a d 803), owing to a false reading and wrong 
understanding of Gildas in his de Exctdio Britannia . The 
best reading — ut conjicimus , ‘as we conjecture’ — proves that 
Gildas himself did not know the exact time St. Alban, Julius, 
and Aaron were probably victims of the fierce blast which swept 
over Britain under Decius or Valerian, rather than under 


1 The differences between the Celtic form and the Continental 
are set out at length in the Antiphonary of Bangor (li 21, ed 

Warren, 1893-96), and by Burn m Niceta of Remesiana (1903). 

3 See Heurtley, Harmoma Symbolica , 1858, p 106 ; Achelis, 
* Canons of Hippolytus,' TIT vi. 4 


Diocletian A careful reading of the chapter in Gildas creates 
the impression that it is a fragment of an ancient Passio or 
Acta of St. Alban We find an account of St Alban and the two 
other martyrs in Gildas’ de Excidio Britannux, ch 10, written 
about 640 (Cymmrodorion Soc ed), Bede, H\<*t Eccles Gentis 
Anglorum , written before 735 , Constantius, Pi fa Germam (one 
of Bede’s sources), written about 480 There were two families 
of the texts of the Passions, a copy of one, the ‘Turin’ text, 
came to Gildas, while Bede used an exemplar of the ‘Pans’ 
text For full information respecting these tt xts, see W Mej er, 
Die Legend e des hi Albanus, des Protomaityi Anghce, in 
Texten vor Beda, 1904, and the review of his book in Analecta 
Bollandiana, vol xxiv p 397 

Duung the decade 286-296, Britain undci Caiau- 
sius and Allectus was practically independent ; 
the Gallo-Roman Empire, recognized by the troops 
in Britain, lasted from 259 to 273. We are thus 
carried to the time of Valerian, oi to the peaceful 
measures of Galenus (260), undei whom, being a 
half-usurper, persecution was scarcely possible. 
Constantius earned on no persecuting seventies. 1 
We infer, therefore, that the peisecution under 
which St Alban and the two citizens of Caeileon, 

‘ together with many others of both sexes,’ suffered 
was the iieice onslaught of Valenan or Decius on 
individual Christians and on the Church in its 
collective existence. There can haidly be an 
escape fiom the conclusion that tins penod, 251 
to 200, was the only time when the Chuicli of 
Britain was peisecuted. Alban was not the Jiist 
martyr in Britain, as icputed ; he was one of three, 
but had the good fortune to be glonfied in the 
Pasuo , written m Gaul, not m Bntain, and also 
by Gildas and Beda, and m the Vita Germam of 
Constantius. 

British repiesentatives weie piesent m the 
Council at Ailes in 314, summoned by Constantine 
to decide upon a grave difleience that had ansen 
in Africa; but its Canons, like those of eveiy 
Council, concerned the whole Church Theie 
travelled thithei, as the names aie given in Mansi, 
from the Corbey MS* (1) Ebonus episeopus de 
civitate Ebonacens piovmcia Bntannia; (2) Re- 
stitutus episeopus de civitate Londinensi piovmcia 
supiadicta ; (3) Adellius episeopus de civitate eoloma 
Londinensium (MS Lindunensmm ; this correction 
must be made); (4) exinde Sacerdos piesbyter, 
Aiminius diaconus. Many signatuies make it 
evident that numerous piesbyteis and deacons took 
wait and voted in the Council — a striking fact. From 
York, fiom London, and fiom Lincoln lespectively, 
Ebonus (a name that became Tfoi in the British 
tongue), Restitutus (whose name took tke foim 
Rhystyd ), and Adelfius, with the piesbyter and 
deacon, went to slmie at Arles in the work of 
framing the Canons, twenty-two in number. 
The Canons generally deal with the oidniary 
regulations and difficulties of pastoral woik, and 
imply a great change in lespect of discipline 
w’hen compared with the old austenty (antiqua 
amteritas). But the fiist of them seems to be 
evidence of variance in the customs with le- 
spect to the celebration of Eastei — a point that 
became so vital later, as deciding the lelations 
of the Bntisli and Anglo-Roman Chuiches It 
was in this Canon decided to observe the feast on 
‘one day and at one period,’ ut vno die et uno 
tempore per omnem oroem a nobis observe tin , As 
most of the Churches already held then Eastei on 
the Lord’s Day — the day of His Resunection — this 
decision was of importance chiefly on account of 
its second clause. Rome in that age calculated 
its time of holding the sacred feast on a cycle of 
84 years. Alexandria, with all the Chun lies of the 
East, had adopted the old civic cycle of Athens, 
called the Metonic cycle, and calculated upon a 
basis of 19 years. The point of chief impoitance 
is that the British bishops earned oyer the 
Roman 84-year cycle, with its high prestige, and 

i Lactan tius, de Morte Persecutorum , 24 ; Eub Life of Con- 
stantine, cf UE vm. 13-16, IX. 2, x. 6-7. 
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the Britons clung to it with the tenacity of a strong 
reverence for their fathers. Rome, on the other 
hand, went through several changes until it finally 
ended with the adoption of the Alexandrian 
calculation. Easter was a movable feast derived 
from the Jews, whose year was lunar, and its date 
was fixed by the first full moon of spring ; as the 
lunar year is 11 days shorter than tlie solar, each 
full moon of Jan. 1 in any year is 12 days old on 
Jan. 1 of the following year. Many efforts had 
been made to find a system indicating the time 
when sun and moon should again have the same 
days. This interval, called a cycle, at Rome was 84, 
at Alexandria 19 years. Henceforth the British 
Church observed tins Roman cycle, of which its 
bishops heard at Arles m 314. Cf. Calendar 
(Christian). 

We have no reason to doubt that the Britons 
were orthodox, like the West generally, m their 
attitude during the great controversies which 
resulted in the faith of Nicsea respecting the 
Divinity of the Son, and in the Christology of 
Chalceaon. It is interesting now to read the book 
that was read by many in Britain — a book of 
deep thought ana moderate opinion, viz. the de 
Synodis , written by Hilary of Poitiers, and 
addressed to, among others, the bishops of the 
provinces of Britain. This book, apparently, had 
prepared the mmds of the Britons and others to 
oppose the religious tyranny of Constantius at 
Ariminum (359). 

Theie is a point which is worthy of special 
notice, viz. that, in the 4th cent., forms of ritual 
and creed, differing as they did from those which 
became fixed later, were to be found in places 
widely apart throughout the Empire. For instance, 
the article in the Ancient Creed on the Church 
reads almost the same in the Symholum used at 
Remesiana beyond the Adriatic as in that of the 
Churches of Gaul (wheie Faustus wrote), Britain, 
and Ireland. In Britain and Ireland their Creed 
taught men to say : 4 1 believe that there is one 
Holy Catholic Church/ not as in other places : * I 
believe m the Holy Catholic Church/ It is possible 
that along the great military road, on which 
Remesiana lay, and which reached Milan through 
Aquileia, developed forms of ritual might travel 
from Constantinople without touching Rome. 
From Milan as centre these would reach the Irish 
Bangor, and Faustus, bishop of Riez in South 
Gaul, We have in this hypothesis, if true, an 
explanation also of the element of truth in the old 
contention that Christianity had come to Britain 
from the East. Eastern peculiarities there were, 
but they had come not directly, but in the way 
described above. 1 

Pelagianism (q.v.) is sometimes represented as a 
current issuing from Britain ; this, nowever, was 
not the case. Its original home was Rome, and its 
motive was a protest against Augustine’s doctrine 
of sin and grace. Pelagius was a Briton ; this is 
the evidence of all who speak of him, with the 
apparent exception of Jerome. The best way of 
understanding the life of Pelagius, and the relation 
of Britain to mm, is to regard him as one of the 
many who made their pilgrimage to the East in 
order to know and learn the * way of holiness * that 
was so spoken of in all parts as practised by * the 
saints* in Egypt and Asia Minor. There were 
others who must have been drawn from Britain 
eastward and to Rome from the same motives as 
Pelagius. One of these was Palladius, a strong 
follower of Augustine. 

The Pelagian controversy continued after the 
death of Pelagius in the far East, probably not 
long after 418, and even after the death of 

1 Bum, Jficeta of Remesiana, p. Ixxviii. ; Duchesne, Origmes 
du ctdte chretien, 1889, p. 83 , Barns, JThSt , July 1906, p. 501. 


Augustine (430). At last, by the instigation 
of Boniface and Celestine (422-432), bishops of 
Rome, Imperial edicts were issued against the 
Pelagians. They were exiled from Italy. It is 
known that Pelagius had a host of warm sym- 
pathizers at Rome, and it would not be sur- 
prising if many of his own countrymen should be 
amongst them. These men, ‘enemies of grace/ 
would naturally return home, and, as Prosper says, 
‘ take possession of the land of their birth. * Agricola 
and his father Severianus, if among the exiles 
from Rome, would answer this description ; but 
we see by the Pelagian Letters which Caspari has 
edited, tnat there were other Pelagians in Britain, 
and the doctrine may have been spreading. Agri- 
cola, we are told by Prosper, was corrupting not 
individuals but Churches , so that there must have 
been no small influx of Pelagianism into Britain. 
Palladius, whom we regard as a Briton, succeeded 
in securing the intervention of the Roman bishop 
Celestine, who sent over Germanus of Auxerre in 
order to put an end to the heresy. Prospers 
Chronicle opposite the year 429 records : 

* Florentio et Dionysio Goes. («ad 429) : Agricola Pelagianus, 
Severianl Pelagiam episcopi filius, ecclesias Britannia© doginatis 
Bui insinuation© corrupiL 8ed ad actionem Palladli aiaconi 
papa Coelestinus Germanum Antisidorensem epiacopum vice sua 
mittit, et deturbatis hwreticis Bntannoa ad catbolicam fldem 
dirigit * 

Prosper, it should be remembered, was in Rome at 
this time and closely associated with Celestine ; 
therefore his narrative commands especial credit. 

There is, however, another witness who must also 
be consulted, viz. Constantius, the author of the 
Vita Gcrmani , who wrote his book about the year 
480. 1 The Vita, as we find it in Haddan-Stubbs, 
is proved to be largely interpolated ; Wilhelm 
Levison has thoroughly examined it, and we turn to 
his work for full information respecting the book 
and its author ( Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fur 
alter e deutsche GeschichtsJcunde , xxix. [1903]). Con- 
stantius was one of those literary men made known 
to us in the letters and poems of Sidonius Apol- 
hnaris, and it was to him that Sidonius dedicated 
his Letters . Constantius informs us that Germanus, 
who to this day has been called in the British 
tongue Garmon , made two visits to Britain in 
order to oppose Pelagianism there ; on the first of 
these he was accompanied by Lupus, bishop of 
Troyes. The Vita , however, relates further that 
an embassy was sent from Britain to inform the 
Gallic bishops that the Pelagian heresy was rapidly 
taking possession of the people, and that the 
earliest possible succour should be given to the 
Catholic faith. A Synod was held, and Germanus 
and Lupus were solicited to undertake the mission 
to Britain. The two bishops entered upon their 
work with energy, and succeeded in their task. 
The Vita Gcrmani , written with a charm of style 
which made it exceedingly popular, is throughout 
full of miraculous incidents. This was the fashion 
of the time. But we are dependent upon the 
narrative of the Vita for all that occurred during 
the stay of the bishops m Britain — the visit to the 
grave of St. Alban, the Hallelujah victory, etc. 

Many attempts have been made to reconcile the 
two accounts, that of Prosper and that of the Vita , 
but the statement of Prosper’s Chronicles that 
Germanus was sent to Britain by Celestine as his 
representative (vice sua), and at the invitation of 
the British deacon Palladius, seems to be such as 
must be accepted ; the embassy from Britain and 
the Council are, it is quite probable, due solely to 
the imagination of Constantius. The Vita Lupi is 

ood evidence that Lupus accompanied the great 

ishop in this mission to Britain. It adds one 
special detail, viz. that the journey was made in 

i AS, Juli vii. pp. 202-21. From the Acta the text is given in 
Haddan-Stubbs, Councils, vol. i. 
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winter. Germ anna eame to Britain in 429, about 
the same time as the English, at the invitation of 
Guortigern, began their occupation of the island. 
This information we gather from the Histona 
Brittonum by Nennius. Germanus, or Garmon, 
remained in the memory of the British as the man 
who had saved the faith of the Church when 
threatened by a flood of Polagianism, as the builder 
of monasteries, and as the great teacher of saints. 
But their reverence was enhanced by the belief that 
he had been a strong helper against the Saxons. 

A few names appear before us about this time. 
One of these is Fastidius, a British bishop who 
wrote, some time between 420 and 430, a boolc to a 
widow named Fatalis, on The Christian Life , and 
another on The Preserving of Widowhood . In 
reality there is but one book known to us. The 
tractate has been erroneously described as con- 
taining Pelagian passages. It reminds one of some 
chapters in the Imitatio of Thomas h, Kempis. 

* Men sin egregfloualy/ ifc sava, ‘ when they believe that God 
is the avenger not of sin but of heresy. ... A Christian is he 
who extends pity to all, who in no case is ruffled by injury, who 
allows not a poor man to be oppressed if he be present . 
who has made himself poor to the world that he may become 
rich unto God.’ 

Fastidius insists on the necessity of obedience 
as well as faith, for a good life. His letter to the 
widow, a noble type of Christian womanhood, 
places clearly before us the idea of the Christian 
man as entertained in Britain about 420. 1 

Another name that comes into view is Faustus. I 
He was born in Britain, but was taken by his 
mother in early life to the monastery of Lerins 
Maximus was then abbot of Lerins ; on his ap- 
pointment m 433 to be bishop of Riez, Faustus 
succeeded him as abbot, afterwards succeeding 
him also as bishop of Kiez, He was acquainted 
with Sidonius Apollinans, who describes his 
mother as holy and one who inspired reverence ; 

‘ to be introduced to her was as if Israel had intro- 
duced him to Kebecca, or Samuel to his mothei 
Hannah’ — a lady whose piety may be compared 
with that of the widow to whom Fastidius wrote, 
and both as examples of British piety. She took 
over her son to share in the discipline and saintli- 
ness of the communities at Marseilles and Lerins. 
Sidonius speaks in one of his letters of the books 
which Faustus was sending by the hands of llio- 
catus ‘ to your fellow-Britons.* Faustus is thus an 
instance of the early beginning in Britain of rever- 
ence for the monastic life. 

Riocatus is another important personage. We 
meet him as the guest of Sidonius Apollinans, 
being detained at his house because of the in- 
cursions of * the barbarians * into Gaul. Riocatus 
is spoken of as bishop and monk (antistes ac 
monaelius). He was then on his second visit, and 
was returning with a supply of books from Faustus. 
A stream of literature, copies of the Scriptures, 
tractates, etc., came to Britain from Lerins, an 
important literary centre. The visit of which we 
have spoken may have occurred between 460 and 
470, though Riocatus might have been bishop many 
years earlier. In him we have evidence of monach- 
isni not only existing m Britain, but also favoured 
by the Church, or by some churches at least, since 
this man >\ as bishop as well as monk. The friendli- 
ness between Faustus, who was a strong and fervid 
Semi-Pelagian, and Riocatus suggests the pre- 
valence in Britain of Semi- Pelagian views. 2 

Of another — Nynias — we have information in 
Beda, who declaiesthat he was a Briton. Ailred, 
abbot of Rievaulx, in his VUa Niniam , written in 

1 See Gennadius, de Vi r. lUust ch 57 ; al§o Caspar!, Briefs , 
Abkandlungen und Predigten, 1891, p. 362 ff. on de Vita 
Christiana ( PL , vol. 1.). 

2 Krusch, Apoll. Stdon . Epistulas et Carmina , Berlin, 1895 
[MGB viii. 157] ; also Engelbrecht, Studien uber d. Schryflen 
d Bischofes von Rexi Faustus, Prague, 1889, pref, p. xv. 


the 12th cent., has preserved a few details. Nynias 
carried on missionary work m Northern Pict-land— 
in Caithness, in Sutherland, and even in Shetland. 
Ogham and other inscriptions testify to his activity. 
St. Patrick, until about the year 432, may be re- 
garded as a Briton. In his Confessio he tells his 
story, and in the Epistola supplies a few details 
respecting his birth and his experience The date 
of nis birth may have been between 387 and 390. 
His death must have occurred about 461. His 
father was a deacon and a decurion, his grand- 
father a presbyter. It was not, however, until he 
had escaped from his captivity m Ireland and had 
dwelt some time at the monastery of Lerins, and 
afterwards for a longer period at Auxene, that he 
was ordained bishop and sent as missionary to 
the Irish. Apparently there were no monks or 
monasteries in the parts where Sfc. Patrick spent 
his early life ; he learnt the ascetic way of life at 
Lenns. There is no need here to enter into any 
account of the labours which St. Patrick carried 
on as bishop among the Irish. 

2. British monachism. — Monachism appears to 
have been one of the results of the visit of Ger- 
manus, and to be connected with the monasteries 
on the south coast of Gaul. Lupus, his youthful 
companion, had been at the monastery of Lerins. 
Riocatus, a British bishop and monk, held inter- 
course with Faustus, himself of British parentage, 
who had been abbot of Lerins ; it is therefore quite 
natural to conclude that monachism came to Britain 
from South Gaul. Its home for the British was 
Marseilles or Lenns, neither of which monasteries 
was founded before about 410-15. British monach- 
ism may have been gradually making its way into 
the country about 420. It is stated in the Life of 
St. Samson that he restored a monastery which had 
been built by Germanus, i.e . in 429. We connect, 
therefore, the monachism of our island with the 
influence of Germanus, as well as with the im- 
pulse received from Marseilles or Lerins, or from 
both places. 

There was thus introduced into Britain a new 
idea of the way in which moral perfection could be 
reached. It meant severe austerity, which, b ? 
mortifying the body, gave the spirit full play ; it 
enjoined also the abandonment of the world’s life, 
so as to secure full liberty for exercises of piety. 
Through monachism there was brought into the 
island a new spiritual force, and the monk clothed 
himself in a garb that was significantly symbolical 
of it. Its methods for the cultivation of spiritual 
discipline were prayer, reading, and meditation at 
fixed and stated hours. There seem to have been 
two types of monachism, to which the names 
* Antonian ’ and ‘ Pachomian * have been given. 
Reminiscences of the former are frequent m the 
names of churches and parishes at the present day. 
For instance, Llanddeusant means a tlan, or cell, 
for two monks ; on the other hand, Llanilltud was 
a Pachomian institution, a monastery where many 
lived by one rule {regula). 

The anchorite and the monk became rulers of 
the Church, the bishop and other members of the 
clerical order occupying a secondary position. 
Every lanna , lann , or llan was the cell of a recluse 
or a monastery, and such places covered the whole 
land. Even the Church at first was endangered 
by the abandonment of sacraments, and by the 
prevalence of new and unauthorized collective 
gatherings. Manual labour was undertaken by 
the monk, not for profit, but for his own moral 
discipline. The Lausiac History shows that 
such crafts as gardening, agriculture, smith's 
work, carpentry, fulling, weaving, tanning, shoe- 
making, and writing were practised m the monas- 
tery of Akhmim. From the earnings of such 
labouis the monks provided themselves with food 
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and clothing, which were regarded as the common 
property of the community. The same system 
obtained in Britain, though on a smaller scale, as 
the Life of St. David shows. In the monastery 
founded at Tabennisi by Pachomius, all the monks 
were required to commit to memory the whole of 
the Psalter and the New Testament. This custom 
also prevailed in Britain, as we know from the 
quotations made by Gildas in the de Excidio. Even 
more extreme ascetic usages in the mortification of 
the body, borrowed fiom the Egyptian monasteries, 
were carried on by the monks in this island. The 
idea of monachisrn, it is evident, as regarded by 
the early British monks, was derived from Egypt. 
The biographer of St. David informs us definitely 
(‘Vita S. Davidis’ in Cctmbro- British Saints) that 
the saint imitated the Egyptian monks (Egypt 10 s 
monachos imitatus, s unite m eis duxit vitam). 

Two names appear m British tradition as 
prominent in the early days of monaclnsm. Theie 
were, undoubtedly, others prior to them, whose 
names are not known. One of the two is Dubncius 
(Dyfrig), and the other Illtud, belonging to a 
younger generation ; the period between 420 and 
600 gives no names for history except the three 
— Dyfng, Illtud, and Biocatus. Tlie ‘ Life of 
Dubncius * in the Book of Llanddv is a very con- 
fused piece of biography. lie is said to have been 
consecrated ‘ archbishop over all South Britain 5 by 
Germanus and Lupus, and Ins privileges weie 
confirmed by ‘Apostolic authority/ This account 
is contradicted by the narrative of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, according to whom Dubricius was 
abbot at Heunllan, and afterwards at Mocliros. 
Illtud was the first abbot of the place called after 
him Llanilltud, the term llan being a name given by 
the people to a monastery ; 1 it now means ‘ parish 
church. Illtud was a Briton, and through him 
monachisrn seems to have inspired high moral 
aims in a community of devoted disciples, among 
whom we find Gildas and St. David. Following 
the intimations of the older Vitie, we are led to 
regard Llanilltud as an island, not a place in the 
midst of meadows and sti earns, as the British Vita 
suggests, and to conclude that the original Llanill- 
tud must be the island called Caldy. It was not 
on the site of the present-day Lant-wit-Major 
(Llanilltud Fawr) 

Contemporary with Illtud was Teilo, the founder 
and first bishop of Lland&v, who had been a fellow- 
disciple of St. David under Paulmus 2 Another 
contemporary was Caradoc of Llancarvan. We 
have narratives respecting four eminent disciples 
of Illtud — Gildas, Samson, Paul Aurelian, and St, 
David. In each of these men we observe a re- 
markable change in monkhood. The monk, 
instead of being simply a recluse, becomes a public 
preacher. Gildas, fiom the Tyne in the North, 
travelled far to become a disciple of Illtud at 
Llanilltud in South Wales. In the eagerness of 
his devotion he seems to have exceeded the Taben- 
nisiot monks. He committed to memory nearly 
the whole Bible, and acquired an intimate know- 
ledge of the Christian literature of the West. The 
teachings of Illtud were carried by him to Iieland. 
The close of his life was spent in Brittany, in 
accordance with a long-cherished desire for the life 
of an eremite, his death occurring, according to the 
Vita and the Annates Cambrian combined, on 29tli 
Jan. 670. (Anscome, after a searching investiga- 
tion, decides upon 554, which seems too early.) 
Besides the de Excidio , Gildas wrote Letters, of 
which fragments are extant ; these show in him a 
remarkable trait — he writes as a man endowed 
with a. moderation which a casual reader of the 
de Excidio would not expect to find. 

An idea which seems to have possessed men in 
i Book of Llanddv, pp. 71, 120 2 xb p, 99. 


Britain finds conspicuous illustiation in Samson. 
His supreme message may be seen in the words 
addressed by him to nis father : Tu , quidem, f rater 
Umbraphel , peregnnus esse debes.* 1 ‘Thou must 
be a pilgrim * is for him and for many a constraining 
conviction. From Dumnonia he set sail for the 
land of his pilgrimage, settling at Dol, situated in 
that northern part of Bnttany to which patriotic 
feelings towards the old home m Britain gave 
the name of Dumnonia . Paulus Aurelianus, or 
Pol de Leon, as he was later named, after a time 
spent as a solitary near his fathci’s lands, crossed 
early to Brittany. He first settled on the island 
of usliant, but afterwards in the Pagus Leonensis, 
where he built his llan , or monastery, and was 
created bishop The spirit of Llanilltud made of 
him a missionaiy bishop and preacher. 

The last to be named by us is David, or, as his 
countiymen called him, Dewi Sant. It ought to bo 
superfluous to assert the fact of St. David’s exist- 
ence. This is made certain by the whole tone and 
character of the Life wntten by Iticemarchus at 
St. David’s, where there were materials left since 
the saint’s own time, and where Sullen, the bio- 
giapher’s father, the most learned bishop m all 
Britain, had lived. Beyond the short notice in the 
Life of Paul Aurchan , this Vita by Ricemaiclius 
seems to be the source of all that has been written 
of St David in Welsh poems and biographies of 
the Middle Ages, and in quite a library of books 
wiitten later. The Welsh verbions testify to its 
early popularity, but deal freely with it, making 
fiequent omissions and changes. The was a 
sermon for St David’s day ; and the Welsh versions 
have given it more of the sermon’s characteristics. 
That David was with Illtud we know for ceitain 
from the eailier Breton Life of Samson and the 
British Life of Illtud , but Ins teacher in the 
narrative of Ricemarelius was not Illtud but 
Paulmus. The spirit of Illtud, howevei, was m 
lnni, and he became a populai preacher, and by 
this, and by other mi ms l rations of the pastoial 
type, he endeared himself to Ins people Twelve 
monasteries m succession were founded by him ; 
even Glastonbury is among these, and Legmmctre 
Monastenun, which isrepiesented to be a nunnery, 
and is called in the version Llanllicni Several 
companions followed him to reside at Vetus Bubus , 
the Welsh name for which Giraldus gives as Hen 
Meneu , and the Latin as Vetus Menevia ( 4 Kam- 
brice Hen Meneu, Latino vero Vetus Menevia ’). It 
was at this place, both as abbot and as bishop, that 
his life was spent, his death occumng at a com- 
paratively early age. To him, above all otheis, 
has gone forth the reverence of the Welsh people. 
Intimations of this reverence are not infrequent. 
At a gieat synod held at Brevi (afterwards called 
Llanddewivrevi) he was approached with piofound 
marks of respect by delegates of the bishops there 
assembled, 118 in number, besides an innumerable 
multitude of presbyters, abbots, etc., and begged to 
abandon his place of retirement in order to preach 
to the people. Most leluctantlv he complied, and 
preached as no otliei could. A second synod, to 
which the name Victoria is given, connected with 
St. David’s name, was held, in which the decrees 
of the former were confirmed. These may be later 
echoes of him. We cannot be wrong in believing 
that the revival continued after the death of Gildas, 
the fearless reprover of princes and bishops, and of 
David, the great popular preacher. The names of 
seveial workers have been preserved. 

We subjoin a Bibliography of the subject, with brief notes, 
dividing tne whole into four classes 

I VlTAS OF PROBABLY BRETON ORIGIN — ThOBe that W6 pOSSeSS 
seem to have come from the Benedictine monastery of Fleur} 
(Flori&cum) 

i MabiUon, AS, 0 S B., i 154 , AS, Jul vi p 682 , Anal Boll . 
m (Vita ii ), de la Borderie, La Bietagne; RCel v. 417 
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(1) Life of Samson — Vita S. Samsonis , first printed In Mabil- 
lon g A 3. See the Bollandists’ AS. Jul. vi pp 573-81. Another 
Life of Samson is printed in the Analecta Bollandiana y vi De 
la Borderie places the substance of the older Vita , published by 
Mabillon, about a.d. 600-15, and gives the second Vita a date 
about 900 (see his La Bretagne , 1903, i. 660). 

(2) Life of Paul Aurelian, or Pol de Leon — Vita S. Pauli 
Aureliani. See AS, Mart. li. pp 111-119. Another Vita is pub- 
lished in Analecta Bollandiana, i ; and the same from another 
MS by Cuissard in the RCel v 417. 

(3) Life of Gildas — Vita S Gildce t called Fi£ai.,was written 
by the Monk of Ruis, a monastery in Brittany. Vita n , by 
Caradoc of Llancarvan, was written probably four or five cen- 
turies later than Vita i. Both are printed in the Cymmrodonon 
ed of Oildas 

(4) Life of Briocus This is published in the Analecta Bob 
landiana, n. 

(6) Life of Maclov iu8. now St Malo The Lives of Maclovius, 
six m all, have been published by Plaine and de la Borderie 

(6) Life of W inwaloeii8> in French writers Guennole. The 
Vita S Wmwaloei is edited in the Anal. Bolland. vii 117-249 

II Vitae, ktc , op British origin —T he Book of Llanddv, or 
Liber Landavenm , ed. J. Gwenogyryn Evans, 1893 The vol. 
contains extracts from the Liber Pontificahs and from Beda, i 
6, 7, respecting Lucius Brittannius Rex and St. Alban, together 
with other sufferers from persecution The compilation, which 
is really a chartulary of the Church of Lland&v, may have been 
drawn up about 1140-60 , it contains a number of Lives . 

(1) Life of Samson — a summary of Mabillon’s Vita 

(2) Lectiones, or readings, from the Life of Dubntius. 

(3) Life of Teilo 

(4) Life of Oudoceus 

The last two must be by the same author, who is also the 
writer of the Life of Dubricxus , excluding the 1 Lectiones * 
referred to The whole four may be from the pen of the 
compiler himself. 

III Cambro-British sources.— Cambro- British Saints , ed. in 
1858 by W J Rees, contains * 

(1) Life of Brynach — Vita S Bemaci , from the MS Vespasian 
A xiv 

(2^ A British or Welsh Life of Beuno , from a MS * in the pos- 
session of the Earl of Macclesfield,’ compared with another in 
the Library of Jesus College, Oxfoid 

(3) Life of Cadoq , or Cattwg—Vita S Cadoci , from the Br 
Mus MH Venn A xiv, p. 17, and collated with Titus D xxii, 
p 51. This Life is, in parts, a chartulary of Llancarvan, c 63, 
agreeing with p 176 of the Book of Llanddv. The Vita is by far 
the fullest in the vol , with a style superior to all the rest The 
Scripture quotations are numerous and of special interest 

(4) Life of Carannog — Vita S Carantoci, from Br Mus. Ves- 
pasian A xiv , evidently a sermon for the saint’s day 

(5) Life of St David (a) Vita S Damdis, from Br Mus Ves- 
pasian A xiv, collated with Nero E i This Life was written 
by Ricemarchus (Rychmajch), who died Bishop of St Dai id’s m 
1096-97, and from it all other records of St David seem to be 
derived. Another Vita of St. David was written by Giraldus 
Cainbrensis, which simply repeats the older, containing no new 
matter be^ ond a few local points of detail It is the same Vita 
as that of Ricemarchus This fact reminds us that, when 
Giraldus wrote, about A i>. 1208, no more was known then at St 
David’s than we have at the present day (6) A well-written 
Welsh Life also appears in this vol. ; the same or a similar Life 
is also edited by J Morris Jones, Bangor, in Llyvyr A gkyr Lland- 
dcmvrevi , 1346 (from the Jesus College MS 119), ( Hystona o 
Vuchedd Dewi ' This Welsh Life is not quite a version, but a 
summary, abbreviated in parts, with not a few additions and 
changes It is evidently a sermon, and worth reading. 

(0) Life of Gwynlhw — Vita S . Gumdlen, from Br. Mus. MS 
Vesp A xiv, collated with Titus D. xii , very confused, and of 
no value for us 

(7) Life of Illlud — Vita S Iltuti y 12th century Its agree- 
ment with the Book of Llanddv is frequently evident 

(8) Life of Cybi—Vita S JZebn The anachronisms in this Life 
are astounding, Cybi is connected both with St Martin of 
Tours, who died m 400 ? and with King Malgwn of North Wales, 
whose death occurred in 547 Nothing in the Vita suggests any 
relation with Caergybi (Holyhead) except his Bailing from Ire- 
land for Mona Insula. 

(9) Life of Padain — VitaS Patemi. In this Vi ta t again, we 
have a sermon for the saint’s day Padarn is made contemporary 
with David and Teilo, with whom he makes a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, where the three are ordained archbishops. ‘ Britain,’ 
according to the mediaival biographer, is divided into ‘ three 
episcopates,’ corresponding to three kingdoms : the kingdom of 
Rein (or Demetia), where St David was bishop , the kingdom of 
Morgant, with St Elind (Teilo) as bishop , the third apud dex- 
trales Bnttanos y which stands for Ceredigion (civitas Sancti 
Patemi episcopiS The whole Vita is diffuse and confusing 

(10) Life of Gwenfrewt — Vita S Wmefredctt, a work of the 
12th cent , which has been handed down in two dubious forms 

(11) Life of Pedrog—Vita S . Petroci y a Life soberly written 
and conveying real facts 

IV Vitas from Irish sources —Two of these are contained 
in Rees’s volume. 

(1) Vita S Aidui (Aidi ?), a name which interchanges with 
Meedocus (Madawe). 

(2) We introduce here the Vita S Kentigemi, by Jocelin 
(c 1180). a monk of Furness , the Life describes the exile which 
led Kentigern, at that time Bishop of Glasgow, to visit St. David 
at Menev Ta, and afterwards to build a monastery on the river 
Elwy in North Wales, now called Llanelwy. On his return to 


Glasgow, he delegated his functions as abbot and bishop to his 
beloved disciple Asaph, or Asa, after whom the monastery, with 
its church, was named St Asaph 
(8) Vita S Brendani , from Br Mus. Vesp A xix. There 
have been published several forms of his Vita sen Navxgatio y 
containing sailor ‘yarns* woven into the history of a saint. 
Bishop Moran's ed. is excellent 

(4) Fiman, Fman y or Finnan (Vennlanus), Abbot of Clonard ; 
Vita in Colgan’s AS Hibemiw, pp 393-97 He became an Irish 
companion of David and Gildas at Kilmuine (Kilinynyw) 

(5) Comgall, Abbot of the Irish Bangor , he connects North- 
Irish monachism with Britain, i e with David and Gildas 

Among these Vitce y which are numerous, we class those that 
were written by the Armorican exiles, or their immediate 
followers, as the most reliable Moat of those designated 
British are late, and are really sermons intended to glorify the 
saint on his day. Those which are named Irish convey, in the 
majority of cases, accounts of a close relation with Britain, 
especially in the persons of Da\id and Gildas. 

3. The two churches which followed the con- 
version of the English. — St. Augustine, the Roman 
missionary, had asked the great Pope Gregory I., 
who sent him hither, as to the extent of his 
authority. He was instructed that he had no 
concern with Gallic bishops, * hut all the bishops 
of Britain we commit to thy fraternal care (tuce 
fratemitciti ), so that the unlearned may be taught, 
the weak strengthened by pel suasion, the per- 
verse corrected by authority. It was in virtue of 
this authorization that Augustine approached the 
Britons in 603, when there was no English bishop 
besides himself m the island (If the conference 
was held m 604, there were two new bishops ) A 
claim of authority on his part they could not 
understand, as they were inexperienced m metro- 
politan rule. Every one of their bishops was 
uisliop of his own congregation solely, and there 
was no corporate aggregate of such churches m 
respect of which an archbishop could exercise 
authority over any bishop The first confeience 
(colloquium) was unsuccessful. The British bishops 
demanded time. They could not, they said, witli- 
out the consent and leave of their people, abandon 
ancient customs The absence of archiepiscopal 
authority is patent in such an assertion as this. 
At the second conference Augustine reduced his 
demands to three . (1) the adoption of the Roman 
method of calculating Easter ; (2) the assimilation 
of a certain part of the baptismal service, to which 
the name complcre is given, to the Roman mode 
of administration ; (3) that the Britons should 
join him m pleaching to the English — a demand 
which had been made previously. Here we have a 
picture of monastic life — very many learned men 
came from the monastery of Bangor is y Coed, over 
which Dinoot(Bnt. Dunawd = Donatus) was abbot. 
These men, previous to their meeting, sought 
advice from * a holy and wise man who was wont 
to lead an anchorite life among them.’ We catcli a 
glimpse of the British monastery as a ‘place of 
learning/ and of a solitary quietly settled near it 
who had the reputation of sanctity and wisdom. 
We observe that the teims used at the two con- 
ferences aie ‘customs' (mores) and ‘traditions/ 
which the Britons cannot change. Theie is no 
question of doctrine. Above all, the Butons de- 
clare that they wall not regard Augustine as aich- 
bishop (neque ilium pro archiepiscopo habit ut os 
respondebant). These refusals w ere the cause of the 
existence henceforth of tw r o Chinches m the land 
instead of one as previously. The chief of the cus- 
toms which the Britons refused to abandon w r as their 
84-year cycle for the calculation of Easter. There 
was an absurdity in this demand, because Rome 
itself, after many attempts to emend this same cycle, 
beginning with the doubts of 444 and 451, finally 
abandoned it in 525, adopting then the Alexandrian 
tables of Dionysius Exiguus. It is evident that 
the Britons v f ould have done w T ell to abandon their 
cycle, but it is here that the ‘ tradition ’ came 
in. While the Roman Church and the Anglo- 
Roman held that they retained the Easter estab- 
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lished by St. Peter, on the other hand British 
tradition traced their mode of determining Easter 
to St. John. How was it possible to put aside a 
custom that had its beginning with the Apostle 
•who was worthy to lie in the Lord’s bosom’? 
It was from him they had learnt to hold their 
feast on the 14th day of the moon though it were 
Sunday, and never to celebrate it after the 20th. 
As ‘ tradition * the British had certainly the ad- 
vantage, but their system of calculation was 
inferior to the Homan, boi rowed os this was from 
Alexandria. At the Synod of Whitby (664) the 
two modes came to a full debate between Colman, 
the third of the Irish missionanes who had done 
such service by their labours in North and Mid- 
England, and the indefatigable Wilfrid. The 
grounds of belief on either side had nothing to 
do with the merits of the two ways of determining 
Easter Day ; belief was made to rest by both sides 
on an impossible basis of tradition (Beda, HE iii. 
25). Moved by reverence for ancestors and for 
St. John, the Britons continued steadfast in their 
refusal ; in the Anglo-Roman Church the subject 
was often discussed, several Synods being held for 
that purpose. Aldhelm (Abbot of Malmesbury, 
675-705) in his letter to the king and bishops of 
Dumnonia pronounces the British to be, because of 
their refusal on this point, non-Catholio. 1 The 
precepts of your bishops,’ he says, ‘are not m 
accord with Catholic faith.’ So also Beda, for 
the same reason, excludes the British from the 
Catholic Church. It was an unhappy difference, 
and there was harshness on the British side. 

The other usage mentioned by Augustine to 
which the British bishops and learned men adhered 
was in their celebration of Baptism. The arch- 
bishop employs the unusual expression ‘ that ye 
should complete the ministry of baptism ’ — ut 
mmisterium baptizandi , quo Deo renascimur, iuxta 
morem sanctae Romanae et apostolicae compleatis 
The term is found in the Life of St. Brig id. A 
vision describes ‘ two priests clothed in white pour- 
ing oil upon the head of a girl, completing the order 
of baptism in the usual wag. ’ Compler e refers to 
the last act of the lite, i.e. to • continuation,’ a 
function allowed only to bishops in the Homan 
communities (see as to Ii eland, on the absence of 
4 confirmation ’ there, St. Bernard’s Vita Malachi, 
ch. 3). This divergence in confirmation from 
the Anglo-Iioman usage must have been a fre- 
quent cause of irritation. The British tonsure 
also is mentioned by Aldhelm and Beda (not by 
Augustine) as a custom to be condemned, though 
in the 4th cent, it was customary m most, if not 
all, countries. Biggs is of opinion that its sole 
object was disfigurement. In Britain it continued 
as a survival from earlier times. We need not 
endeavour to point out other causes of a difference 
and separation which extended over centuries. 
The labours of Aldan, Finian, and Colman, 
though they conformed with the British as to 
Easter, were appreciated and honoured even by 
the English archbishop and by the historian 
Beda ; it might have been the same after Augus- 
tine’s conference, but for his tact. 

One cannot help being curious as to what be- 
came of this British Church. An attempt was 
made in the early part of the 9th cent, by Elvod 
of Bangor to bring about compliance with the 
Roman demands, but his efforts do not seem to 
have been successful. It is the British Church 
that we find in the Laws of Howel Dda (Howel 
the Good) about the middle of the 10th century. 
It may be that it was still in existence when 
Ricemarchus wrote his Life of St . David at 
Menevia, but, when Geoffrey of Monmouth was 
writing at Llandftv, and Giraldus at St. David’s, 
it had ceased to exist. There was no British 


Church, ceitainly from the 12th century, probably 
from the 11th century. Another Church, the 
Anglo-Roman, had taken its place. 

Litiraturb, — The literature h&i been given fully in the 
couree of the article. HUGH WILLIAMS. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND. — x. Anglo-Saxon 

times.— Britain, under the Romans, was part of a 
Christian empire, and its Church, with its organiza- 
tion, its saints, its doctrinal difficulties, grew up 
as part of the Holy Catholic Church. But with 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire in the 
West, Britain, as one of its outlying portions, was 
among the first countries to be isolated. During 
the 5th and 6th cents, barbarian tubes poured into 
the Empire — Goths and Lombards into Italy, Huns 
into Danubian lands, Vandals into Africa, Visigoths 
into Spam, and Angles and Saxons into Britain. 

The British Church, thus cut off from the Church 
on the Continent, grew weaker and began to stag- 
nate. In the neighbouring island of Ireland a 
different form of Christianity, not connected with 
the Empire, was, as the legends of St. Patrick 
show, both strong and active. The Irish Church 
rested not on episcopacy, but on mouasticisra, 
and, amidst much that was ill-organized and 
turbulent, there was fine enthusiasm and, above 
all, missionary zeal. The great Irish missionary, 
St. Columba, crossed over in 563 to Iona, and 
made that island an important centre of religious 
life and civilization until his death in 597. Mean- 
while the British, and with them their Church, 
had been driven into Western Britain by the 
Angles and Saxons who invaded the island during 
the 5th and 6th cents., until by A.D. 600 the 
Western half of Britain was British, and the 
Eastern half Anglian and Saxon. The invaders 
were and remained heathen, for the British made 
no attempt to convert the pagan foes whom they 
abhoned. 

From 590 to 604 Gregory I., a great ecclesiastical 
statesman, sat on the Papal throne. He had al- 
ready combated Arianism in several Teutonic 
tribes, and he realized the greatness of the oppor- 
tunity afforded him in Eastern Britain of converting 
the English straight from heathenism to orthodoxy. 
Accordingly, in 597, Augustine was despatched 
with a band of monks to Kent to begin a great 
English mission. He was wonderfully successful 
in Kent, and was consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The whole island was mapped out 
into dioceses by Gregory, who had a splendid faith 
in the future, though for the present only the sees 
of Canterbury ana Rochester could be created. 
An effort was made through Paulmus to introduce 
the Roman form of faith into Northumbria, but 
after a temporary success the attempt failed. 
Another effort to unite with the British Church in 
the West also failed, through want of tact on the 
part of the Archbishop, and obstinacy on the part 
of the leaders of the British Church. Independently 
of Canterbury, the Roman form of Christianity 
was established in East Anglia and Wessex, ana 
by 635, therefore, or about forty years after the 
coming of Augustine, Western Christianity, which 
looked to Rome as its head, was established in 
the South and East of England. But that was 
all ; the British Church (see preceding article) 
still held aloof, and the North of England re- 
mained heathen. 

This state of things lasted until after the middle 
of the 7th cent., but in the North of England great 
changes were taking place, for during civil war m 
Northumbria a fugitive prince fled to the monastery 
of Iona, and soon afterwards returned a Christian 
to his throne. This Oswald at once introduced 
Christianity into his kingdom, but naturally in its 
Celtic, not its Roman, form. He brought St. Aidan 
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from Iona to succeed where Paulinus had failed, 
and his work was so successful that, soon after his 
death in 651, not only was Northumbria Christian, 
but it had outlying missions in Mercia and Essex. 

After the middle of the 7th cent., then, the 
problem that had to be settled was this — Should 
the Church of England be Celtic or Roman ? The 
answer was given at the the Council of Whitby 

E The discussion turned on the date for 
jing Easter and certain other differences, but 
what was really at stake was the future of English 
civilization. The Council decided in favour of 
Roman Christianity, and that meant that the 
Celt, whose genius had been shown in mission 
work, was now to make way for the Roman, 
whose strength lay in organization. England was 
to look eastwards to Europe, not westwards to 
Ireland, for her civilization and religious develop- 
ment. 

Almost immediately the Roman Archbishop 
Theodore came to carry out what had been decided 
upon at Whitby. He reorganized the Episcopate 
by dividing old and creating new sees. He insti- 
tuted Church Councils to deal with the problems 
of the day, and he regulated the monasteries. Yet 
he was hindered a good deal by the able but 
erratic Wilfrid, who nad done the Roman cause 
good service at Whitby, and had since become 
Bishop of York. Wilfrid found it difficult to 
submit to the re-arrangements of Theodore, and 
more than once had to nee the country and appeal 
to the Pope — a precedent which was to lead to 
difficulties in after years. But, in spite of 
hindrances, Theodore’s work continued, and by 
the end of the 7th cent, the English Church was 
fully organized on a diocesan basis. More than 
this, an example of English unity had been set up 
in the Church which was to serve as a model for 
the State. Englishmen were still divided as 
Northumbrians, or Mercians, or men of Wessex. 
As Christians they were all one in the English 
Church. 

Christianity at this time, in England as else- 
where, found its highest expression in monasticism. 
It was the Celtic form of monasticism which had 
spread from Iona into Northern England, with a 
discipline less stringent than that of Rome. The 
communities might be of men, or of women, or 
sometimes of men and women together, some of 
them married. The Celtic ideal aimed at retaining 
the separate individualities within the community, 
the Roman at the subordination of the individual j 
to the life of the community as a whole. With 
the triumph of the Roman form of Christianity, 
there was an effort to supplant the laxer form of 
monasticism by the stricter Benedictine form. Of 
this movement Wilfrid was the champion, and it 
spread rapidly after the Whitby Council. In such 
monasteries the educational and literary work of 
the time went on. This found its climax in the 
work of Bede (673-735) at Jarrow, while Alcuin 
of York took across to the Court of Charlemagne 
the learning which he had gained in Northern 
England. 

The Anglo-Saxon Church was also a missionary 
church. Its missionaries went about the Continent 
converting many Teutonic tribes who had remained 
heathen. Wilfrid himself was a missionary in 
Erisia, Willibrod went out from Ripon to continue 
the work, while Boniface, the greatest of these 
pioneers, went out from Wessex to Western 
Germany, and became Archbishop of Mainz. 

During the two centuries after the Council of 
Whitby, the Church in England was gradually 
developing along the lines then laid down, and, 
in spite of some signs of weakness and decay, 
especially in Northumbria, during the early part 
of the 9th cent., it was an active, living, growing 


Church. But with the middle of the 9tli cent, all 
this was changed. For several years Danish hordes 
swept over the country from the sea, spreading 
out from Scandinavia to Ireland, England, ana 
Northern France. These Vikings were also the 
champions of heathenism, and savagely attacked 
Christian churches and monasteries, slaying the 
inhabitants and carrying off what they could find. 
They spread into Northumbria and Mercia, and 
even into Wessex, until in 871 Alfred became king, 
and stemmed the tide of invasion. 

The Anglo-Saxon Church, laboriously built up 
during two centuries, had well nigh collapsed 
before the Danes. Churches and monasteries had 
been destroyed ; priests, monks, and nuns had 
perished. Religion and learning were at a very 
low ebb. Alfred set to work, first to conquer the 
Danes, then to unite them with the English, and 
finally to revive the life of the Church m England. 
The year 878 was the year of decision. In that 
year the Danes were conquered and confined to the 
east of England, and they accepted Christianity. 
Alfred then did his best to rebuild churches and 
monasteries, to make good ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, and to restore learning and education. By 
his noble example and earnest zeal he restored the 
foundations of the Church on which his successors 
could rebuild. For half a century after Alfred’s 
death (in 901) his successors were reconquering 
Eastern England — the Danelaw — and the process 
was completed by the great reign of Edgar (957- 
975). This was the climax of the Anglo-Saxon 
monarchy. In the process of conquest Wessex 
had become England, and the King of Wessex 
King of the English. In the Church also a two- 
fold process had been going on. The leaders of 
the Church, the bishops, had more and more 
become statesmen, and the chief royal advisers. 
The monastic life, on the other hand, had received 
new inspiration from the Cluniac revival on the 
Continent, through the French monastery of 
Fleury, whither several English churchmen had 
gone for inspiration and help. Stricter celibacy 
was enforced alike in monasteries and m cathedrals, 
and round this revived and disciplined monastic 
life gathered all that was best m the Church. 
The central figure in this movement was Dunstan, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (960-989) and chief 
adviser of Edgar. As statesman and ecclesiastic 
he gave the reformers his help, though he would 
not force the changes upon the unwilling. By 
example and authority much was done to rebuild 
the structure on the foundations restored by 
Alfred, but the reforms were never universal, nor 
I did they last through the troublous days that 
followed Dunstan’s death. 

The earlier part of the 9th cent, saw the Church 
passing into a state of stagnation and decay. The 
renewed Danish invasions under Cnut had little 
direct influence, since Cnut adopted what he 
found, without introducing anything new, and 
the folly of his sons destroyed the hope of a 
Scandinavian Empire with its possibilities of 
wider influence for the Church. In the reign of 
Edward the Confessor the lowest ebb was reached. 
The saintly king chose his favourites from Nor- 
mandy, the country of his exile, and, with his 
thoughts fixed upon the next world, neglected 
his kingdom in this. The real power passed to 
Godwin and his sons, and their policy was fatal 
alike in Church and in State, for their aim was 
insular, and they would have cut themselves off 
from much that wets good on the Continent in their 
desire to realize a narrower form of patriotism. 
Reform was needed in the Church, but it was not 
from these English leaders that it was to come. 
On the field of Senlac the Anglo-Saxon monarchy 
met its doom, but the Anglo-Saxon Church was 
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saved from weakness and isolation by the new life 
there secured to it from Normandy. 

2. The 12th and 13th centuries.— The Norman 
Conquest began a new era alike in Church and m 
State. The Normans were the most piogressive 
race of the age, full of the old Viking energy, but 
ready to assimilate whatever was commendable in 
Western ideas. Under their rule England was to 
be no longer isolated, but brought, with the best 
in her old institutions, into close touch with 
European civilization, William the Conqueror 
was an able ruler, and at once impressed his stiong 
personality on the conquered countiy ; but the 
fact that he came under a banner blessed by the 
Pope gave the conquest additional importance for 
the Church, since m 1073 Hildebrand, the greatest 
of William’s contemporaries, ascended the papal 
throne as Gregory vil. He did perhaps more than 
any other one man to influence the Cliurch of the 
Middle Ages. His ideal was a theocracy, to be 
realized in the Catholic Church. Already the 
Cluniac revival had prepared the way by purifying 
the Church, as the Emperors of the middle 01 the 
11th cent, had purified the Papacy. Already the 
doctrme of transubstantiation had placed the 
priest, who could actually bring into being his 
Divine Lord at the altar, on a higher plane al- 
together than that of the mere layman. Already 
the better feeling of Christendom was demanding 
the celibacy of the clergy, and a consequent 
devotion to the things of God. Now, therefore, 
in Giegory vn. the reformed Papacy, guiding a 
puriucJ priesthood, was to control the world and 
realize the Kingdom of God on earth. It was a 
grand ideal, but, as carried out by man, it involved 
the loim and often sordid mediaeval struggle be- 
tween Cnurch and State for mere supremacy 

The high claims of Gregory had to be met by 
William Both Pope and King were helped by 
the wisdom of William’s archbishop, Lanfranc, a 
brilliant scholar, a wise teacher, and an earnest 
monk. He was a firm upholder of the new ideas, 
but a good servant of William ; and he succeeded 
in bringing about a compromise which gave to 
England a revived Church without involving 
William m subserviency to the Papacy. Loyal 
Churchman though he was, William was a states- 
man first, and jealous of all encroachments on his 
power. 4 Peter’s pence ’ he would pay, but homage 
to the Pope he would not do, while no baron 
might be excommunicated, no Church Synod held, 
no Papal bull received, without the King’s per- 
mission. The great ouestion of investitures — 
Should the ecclesiastical or the secular authority 
appoint the bishops? — though so important on the 
Continent, was not a practical difficulty under 
William. He purified the English Episcopate 
himself, making good appointments, and removing 
Englishmen in favour of learned Normans. Sees 
were removed from the villages to the towns, and 
the supremacy of Canterbury was assured. Mon- 
as ticism was revived, and the Cluniac revival 
allowed full scope. New monasteries were built, 
and the old were drastically reformed by Norman 
abbots. Everywhere the principle of celibacy was 
triumphant, and, though in the panshes those 
priests who had wives were not forced to put them 
away, still no priests were in future to marry. 
The distinction Between the clergy and the laity, 
and the priest’s sacerdotal power, were emphasized 
by the separation of the ecclesiastical from the 
civil courts, whereby all suits concerning the clergy 
were to be tried m courts where churchmen were 
judges and canon law was followed. 

In the hands of three great men like Gregory, 
William, and Lanfranc, this settlement was good. 
But the question of investitures had some day to 
be decided, the independent existence of Church 


courts was suie some day to create difficulties, and 
the balance of power between King and Pope could 
not fail at some time to be upset. The next two 
hundred years saw these problems worked out. 

The Conqueror had left a strong government, 
resting on the personal power of a strong man. 
William Rufus turned this into a despotism, and 
used every power over Church or State to satisfy 
his avarice. Bishopucs and abbacies were kept 
vacant, that the king might have their revenues, 
or were sold to the highest bidder. In a moment 
of penitence William appointed Anselm, Abbot of 
Bee (see Anselm of Canterbury), to the long 
vacant see of Canterbury. Anselm was the 

g reatest scholar of his time, and a saint as well, 
ut he showed no lack of firmness m opposing the 
tyranny of the King, and further strengthened 
himseli by going in person to Rome to secure the 
support of the Pope. On the death of William 
(in 1100), Ins more politic brother Henry succeeded 
him, and the struggle was no longer between 
lighteousness and tyranny, but between Church 
and State to ascertain their lespective spheres. 
Anselm’s own position had been changed by his 
presence at the Council of Rome in 1099, which 
had made stringent decrees against clerical marri- 
ages and also against lay investituie; and the 
settlement of the investiture question could no 
longer be avoided. Should the Kings of England 
go on appointing the bishops as tne Conqueror 
had done, or should the principle for which the 
Pope was fighting on the Continent prevail, and 
the bishops be appointed by the Church itself? 
After six years of struggle the question was 
settled in 1107, again by a wise compromise. The 
bishop was lecognized as at once a baron owing 
allegiance to the King, and an ecclesiastic hound 
to obey the Pope. He was therefore to be elected 
by the Cathedral chapter, but this election was to 
take place in the King’s chapel. He was then to 
do allegiance as a baron to the King, and after- 
wards to leceive the insignia of his office as a 
bishop from the Archbishop or the Pope. The 
Church thus retained the forms which it desired, 
but the substance of power remained with the 
King, who could always control the elections. 

The reign of Stephen increased the power of the 
Church, because of the chaotic weakness of the 
State. Thus it was the attack on certain bishops 
that ruined Stephen’s cause ; it was the Church 
that mediated between the rivals for the crown ; 
and amidst the turmoil of civil war the great 
Cistercian revival was planting new monasteries 
in the desolate North, and quietly restoring to 
civilization the devastated tracts of Yorkshire. 

Heniy II. came to the throne in 1154. He had 
inherited from his grandparents a great Anglo- 
French empire, which he increased by his marriage, 
so that he was King of England and overlord of 
the western half of France. He was an able ruler, 
and realized that a strong government was needed 
throughout his dominions, and more especially m 
England, after the weakness of Stephen’s reign. 
His schemes for a great empire failed, but in 
England the monarchy which he founded was so 
strong that it survived the follies of his sons. Its 
strength lay in the great system of common law 
which Henry built up, and in the very able civil 
service which he created to carry on his administra- 
tion. But this very strength soon brought the 
monarchy into conflict with the Church, for their 
ideals were mutually exclusive. The monarchy 
stood for a national ideal, and to the King the 
independent power of the Church involved an 
imperium in imperio. The Church stood for a 
cosmopolitan ideal, and to the Pope the control 
exercised by the Crown was an unholy usurpation. 
The struggle was fought out on the question of 
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the independence of the ecclesiastical courts. 
Were the clergy, like the laity, to be under the 
control of the King’s courts or no? On the answer 
depended, on the one hand, the success of Henry’s 
government ; on the other, the solidarity of the 
Church in England with the Church on the Con- 
tinent. 

Thomas Becket was the archbishop who cham- 
pioned the cause of the Chuich. As a clerk he 
had already shown capacity, and had risen to be 
Chancellor, and chief adviser and friend of the 
King. In 1160 Henry made him archbishop in 
the hope that he would biing the Church into 
subordination to the Crown. He soon found his 
mistake. As Chancellor, Becket had put the State 
before the Church ; as Archbishop, he unhesitat- 
ingly put the Church before the State. The 
struggle came to a head when the treatment of 
clerical criminals was discussed in 1104. The 
Constitutions of Clarendon laid down that the 
King’s courts should settle what offenders came 
under the jurisdiction of the Church courts, and 
should punish the condemned. Becket gave his 
consent, then recanted, and fled the country. 
After a weary exile he returned, only to bo mur- 
deied by some of the King’s over-zealous fol- 
lowers. For the moment Henry gave up the 
Constitutions, but in reality the supremacy of 
civil law and justice had been assured. The 
Church had the inspiration of Becket’s martyr- 
dom to set against this loss. 

With the death of Henry II. the government 
passed successively to Ins two sons, Richard and 
John. Richard was out of the country nearly all 
his leign, and the official class created by Henry 
reaped the benefit. The reign gives an interesting 
side-light on the relation of England to one great 
movement in the mediaeval Church — the Crusades. 
Twice over, in 1095 and in 1147, Europe had been 
stirred by the call to save the Holy Sepulchre 
from the mlidel, but England had scarcely heeded 
the call either time. Now a third ettort was made 
in 1190, and Richaid of England took part in 
it ; hut still the English did not join, nor did 
they help m the Crusade which in 1204 seized not 
Jerusalem hut Constantinople. Thus the whole 
crusading movement left England untouched, and 
the alienation of her one crusading king from the 
interests of his own country only bungs this aloof- 
ness into greater piommence. 

Under John the strong monarchy of Henry II. 
became a cruel despotism John was an able man, 
hut he was faced by two men abler than himself. 
One was Innocent III., who brought the mediaeval 
Papacy to its highest pitch of gieatness. The 
other was Stephen Langton, archbishop from 1208 
to 1228. John, in carrying out his violent will, 
had trampled on every class in the community, 
and had sought also to crush the Church. When 
Innocent appointed Langton archbishop, John re- 
fused for years to receive lnm, yielding at last 
only in fear of rebellion and invasion At once, 
when Langton came, he united the suffering 
Church ana the angry nation under lus leader- 
ship, and was laigelv responsible for Magna 
Chaita m 1215 This alliance marked a new stage 
in the i elation of Church and State. Henry h. 
had struggled for order, and Becket foi privilege. 
Now John was struggling for despotism, and 
Langton was leading the way towards libeity. 

Under Henry ill. two great parties took shape. 
On the one side was the monarchy, which united 
with the Papacy. On the other was the nation, 
which drew closer to the national Church. The 
King, who was weak, easily led, and inclined to 
foreign favourites, allowed the Pope to plunder 
the Church in England if he might do the same. 
The Church drew closer therefore to Simon de 
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Montfort and the party of reform, until the King’s 
extravagance and misgovern ment were held in 
check, lirst by Simon and later by Prince Edward. 
But, while politics was thus drawing nation and 
Church together, a great religious revival was 
doing still more for both, for the second quarter 
of the 13th cent, saw the coming of the Fnars to 
England. Hitherto the highest religious ideal had 
been that of the monk, who wanted to withdraw 
from the world to save his own soul, and to 

E for the world outside. St. Francis and St. 

inic showed that it was a higher ideal to go 
out into the worst places of the world, to save the 
souls of others. The Friars went everywhere. 
They raised the religious tone of the people, they 
captured the universities and guided scholastic 
philosophy, and they strengthened the cause of 
religion thioughout the world. Neither King nor 
Pope could prevail against a nation learning its 
liberty, and a Church purified by a great ideal of 
self-sacnfice. 

3 . Later Middle Ages. — The end of the 13th 
cent, was important from two points of view : It 
was the time of the decline of the mediaeval 
Papacy under Boniface VIII. (1294-1303), whose 
claims to universal power remained as impel ious 
as ever, yet with ever less possibility 01 fulfil- 
ment. It was also the time when the English 
medieval monarchy reached its zenith under 
Edward 1 . (1272-1307), who set himself to be a 
strong king, but with the loyal support of eveiy 
section of the community, lie gradually worked 
out the ideal at which Simon de Montfort had 
aimed, until a Pai liament of three estates was 
brought into being m 1295 ; and, though for a 
time, in the midst of his struggle with internal 
difficulties and foreign war, Edward acted aibi- 
tranly, ho always sought to lule according to 
law, and to keep each part of the nation working 
towards the common good m subordination to the 
Crown. 

This policy at once brought him into conflict 
with the Church at home and the Pope abioad. 
The clergy were hindering Edward by acquiring 
much land, which thus became exempt from the 
usual feudal obligations. Hence, in 1279, the 
Statute of Mortmain declaiod that no moie land 
was to ho alienated to ecclesiastical coi porations. 
The old difficulty with the Church com Is was re- 
appeanng Accoidingly, m 1285, the writ Cir - 
cumspecte Aqatis laid down that Ruits between 
clergy and laity winch involved the possession 
of land were to he decided in the King’s eouits. 
The Church, in short, was checked as landlord 
and as judge. In 1295 she had the chance of con- 
trolling her own destinies more eflectively when 
summoned to the Model Pai Lament as one of the 
three Estates, hut the chance was thrown away 
because the clergy preferied to separate from the 
Parliament and vote their own taxes 111 Convoca- 
tion. It was a great mistake, and meant that in 
the next two centuries the Church in its isolation 
grew less and less able to influence the country. 

Behind the clergy stood the Pope, and Boniface 
and Edward were soon in conflict over the cease- 
less question of the boundary between the splieies 
of the sacred and the secular. Edwaid had taxed 
the clergy severely ; therefoio m 1296 there ap- 
peared the bull Clericis Li tiros, which forbade the 
clergy to pay taxes to the King. Loyalty to the 
Pope and loyalty to the King were mado incom- 
patible ; therefore Edward at once retaliated by 
outlawing the clergy, putting them, that is, out- 
side all protection of the civil law. This brought 
the cleigy to then knees, and they compromised 
by declaring that they oiteied the King certain 
voluntary contributions as individuals. The Pope 
had only succeeded m weakening the clergy and 
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making a breach with the King. Shortly after- 
wards he went a step further, and, declaring Scot- 
land to be a fief of tne Papacy, forbade Edward to 
invade it. This only brought from the Parlia- 
ment assembled at Lincoln in 1301 a decisive 
repudiation of these papal claims, while in 1307 
another Parliament, at Carlisle, after the death of 
Boniface, presented to the King a long petition 
against the papal encroachments. 

During the 14th cent, religion was languishing 
in England. The most important cause of this 
was the condition of the Papacy during the 
seventy years* captivity at Avignon (1308-1378). 
During this time the Pope was the mere tool of 
the French King, and the moral and religious 
tone of the Papacy suffered enormously. When 
the Popes retumed to Rome in 1378, it was only to 
produce a schism which lasted until 1417, with 
one Pope at Rome and another at Avignon. With 
the head of the Church in this condition, it was 
little wonder that the members suffered with it. 
For England the papal sojourn at Avignon was 
especially harmful, as this was the period of the 
Hundred Years* War with France, wnich be<mn m 
1337. The Pope was thus to a very special degree 
identified with the national enemies, and the 
unpopularity which had already shown itself 
enormously increased. 

Another great cause of the decay of religion 
was the Black Death which swept through Europe 
in 1348 and 1349, destroying, it is computed, be- 
tween a third and a half of the population. The 
normal conditions of life were upset ; new relations 
between landlord and tenant, and between em- 

^ r and employed, were suddenly created. 

5 was the greatest difficulty in replacing the 
enormous losses among the cleigy ana in cairy- 
ing on the ordinary religious life of the people. 
Parishes had to be supplied with whatever priests, 
if any, could be found ; men, whether suitable or 
not, were too hastily turned into priests, and the 
usual standards of morals and learning among the 
clergy were greatly lowered. In the monasteries 
the losses had been enormous, and many of the 
monastic orders, and especially the Friars, never 
wholly recovered from the scourge. Monks and 
priests were thus suddenly removed, at the very 
moment when men’s ideas of life in general were 
shaken by a vague but very real sense of fear 
before a disaster of such terrible magnitude. Lord 
and peasant alike often lacked the usual minis- 
trations of the Church, and these things told 
heavily on the leligious life of the country 
throughout the rest of the century. 

The unpopularity of Pope and clergy steadily 
increased. It was against the Pope at Avignon 
that the two famous statutes of Frcemumre and 
Provisors were directed. The aim of the Statute 
of Provisors , in 1351, was to defend the rights of 
patronage against the undue claims of the Pope, 
and all papal nominations were declaied forfeit to 
the crown. The Statute of Prcemunire, in 1353, 
was meant to check the judicial powers of the 
Pope, and it declared that any one who took out 
of the realm lawsuits whose cognizance belonged 
to the King’s courts should be outlawed and forfeit 
his goods. These two statutes together were a 
seiious blow to the power of the Papacy over 
England. 

The leaders of the clergy in England were also 
unpopular. Various songs and poems of the time 
attached them, and twice over (in 1341 and in 1371) 
an effort was made to break through the hitherto 
unvarying custom of putting the administration of 
the Government into clerical hands. The clergy, 
however, were still able to hold their own m tins 
by virtue of their superior education. At the 
head of the opposition to the Church stood John 


of Gaunt, and the leading ecclesiastic who suffered 
was William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester 
(1366-1404), whoso name will always be remem- 
bered for his services to education in Winchester 
College and New College, Oxford. Gaunt’s object 
was mainly political, but his attack is important 
as bringing into prominence the man in whom 
culminated all the opposition of the century to 
Pope and clergy alike. Born early in the 14tli 
cent., John Wyclif went to Oxford while still 
very young, and about 1360 became Master of 
Balliol College. He became the centre of uni- 
versity life and of scholastic philosophy in the 
University, but his freedom of thought and specu- 
lation gradually brought him into conflict with 
the leaders of the Church. From 1363 until his 
death, m 1384, he held country livings, where he 
developed Ins ideas until they became no longer 
matters of academic discussion but sources of 
national inspiration. In him the gi owing feeling 
of discontent with the clergy and the Pope found 
its focus, and he has well been called the ‘ Morn- 
ing Star of the Reformation.* To lnm Holy Scrip- 
ture was the final authority for leligious truth, 
and neither tradition nor the authority of the 
Church was to be acknowledged unless tne words 
of Christ confirmed them. One outcome of this 
was lus translation of the Biblo fiom the Latin 
Vulgate, whereby the Scriptures were to become 
an open book for all who could lead. But the 
clergy strongly opposed this popularizing of the 
secrets of faith, and the circulation of the manu- 
scripts was rendered very difficult. Another great 
doctrine of Wyclif was tnat of the direct personal 
relation of man to God. This he expressed m the 
feudal terminology of the time in his dictum of 
4 dominion founded in grace.* God’s grace gives 
the righteous man all things here and now, and 
there are no intermediaries between God and man. 
This involved certain consequences. A mediating 
priesthood was clearly contrary to the spirit of 
this doctrine, so Wyclif more and more attacked 
the clergy of all kinds. Then, in the hands of 
some of nis less careful follow era, the doctrine was 
developed into a defence of communism ; for, if 
God gives the righteous man all things, this must 
include material as well as spiritual things, and 
theiefore the poor may be encouraged to demand 
them from the rich. The received doctime of 
transubstantiation, again, Wyclif declaied con- 
trary to fact and to logic, and taught a doctrine 
similar to that afterwaids known as 4 con&ubstan- 
tiation.’ But the great link between Wyclif and 
the people lay in the stress which he laid on 
poverty as the rule of life for the cleigy. Wealth 
was the bane of the Chuich, and he wished to 
sweep it away. The secular clergy had become 
rich and woildly ; the monks, too, had fallen fiom 
their ideals and only cumbered the ground ; but it 
was the Friars who were the subject of his most 
scathing satire, because they had fallen so utterly 
away from the ideal which came closest to that ot 
Wyclif himself. An example of poverty was to 
be set forth anew by the 4 Poor Priests * whom lie 
sent out to preach his doctrines and to live out m 
then lives the purer Christianity which lie sought 
to revive. It was these Pool Priests who turned 
Wyclif ’s teaching from Scholasticism into Lol- 
lardy. 

For a while Lollaidy spread as a revival of 
popular leligion. The masses were touched by 
its earnest teaching and by its ideal of poveity ; 
it penetrated even to the Court and the Queen, 
from whom it passed to Bohemia in the teaching 
of John Hus. It found expression in the popular 
literatuie of the time, and the ferment it created 
was not without its responsibility foi the Peasants’ 
Revolt in 1361. But it was not destmed to last. 
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It was checked by the action of the Pope in the 
trial and excommunication of Wyclif in 1377. It 
was checked again in 1382, when a Council at 
London condemned his teaching, and a little later 
even the University of Oxford, the home and 
stronghold of his teaching, was forced to abjure 
his doctrines. The House of Lancaster completed 
the suppression when, in 1401, the Statute De 
Heretico Comburendo sentenced Wyclifs followers 
to the flames. A few suffered ; many recanted. 
With the rigid orthodoxy of the new dynasty, and 
the disturbance of the times, the movement died 
away, and had little direct influence in bringing 
about the religious changes of the next century. 

The 16th cent, was a period of collapse. The 
House of Lancaster secured itself on the throne 
by reviving the Hundred Years’ War with France, 
and England was agam embarked on the impos- 
sible task of conquering her neighbour. Nemesis 
came speedily in the utter exhaustion of the middle 
of the century, followed by the W ars of the Roses 
in the latter half. Alike under the Lancastrian 
lack of government and the Yorkist despotism the 
Church in England was becoming more and more 
unpopular. The higher clergy belonged to the 
aristocratic families and were out of touch with 
the people. The exhaustion of the nation was 
shared by the Church, and there was no enthusi- 
asm, no religious zeal. The persecution of Lol- 
lardy had recoiled upon the Church, and now she 
suffered by her ultra-respectability and lack of 
enthusiasm. On the Continent things were little 
better. The Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basel 
tried to reform the Church and the Papacy and 
failed, leaving the Popes more powerful m the 
second half of the century than before. Every- 
where there was need of religious revival. 

A few names stand out above the rest. Arch- 
bishop Chichele (1414-1443) was eager in the 
interests of education, and resisted the encroach- 
ments of the Pope. Cardinal Beaufort of Win- 
chester proved himself a good servant of Henry VI., 
and upheld the dignity of the Church against the 
wild policy of the Duke of Gloucester. Gascoigne, 
Bishop of Chichester, was an able man, with 
original opinions which brought him into prison. 
But no one stands out as a great spiritual leader 
of men. 

Yet the wind was stirring that was to breathe 
upon the dry bones. In 1453 Constantinople was 
taken by the Turks, and the Greeks were dispersed 
over Europe, taking their language with them. 
A little later, by means of the printing press, 
the new knowledge of the classics could sweep 
over Europe like a flood, and help to turn the 
Middle Ages into modern tunes. Scholasticism, 
the mediaeval philosophy, was swept away, and 
instead truth was sought in the New Testament, 
and culture not in the Fathers but in the Classics. 
It was the Renaissance, the re-birth into new life ; 
but that life was not complete until the mediaeval 
Churcli had likewise been purified and developed 
by reform in its morals and progress in its doc- 
trine. In this movement England played a leading 
part. 

4 . The Reformation. — The problem that was 
now to be solved was one of tremendous import- 
ance. How was the mediaeval Church in England 
to be modified to meet the needs of the new age ? 
A new dynasty was on the throne, and it was 
under the strong yet popular guidance of the 
Tudors that the Church was able to pass through 
the shock of religious upheaval. 

Three great forces worked together to produce 
the English Reformation — the Renaissance, the 
King, and the Continental Reformation. 

(a) In England the new learning had not produced 
the wild enthusiasm for classical culture which had 


come to Italy, or the profound moral discontent 
which was beginning in Germany ; but the le- 
storation of the Greek Testament pioduced a new 
zeal for religious education. Several colleges weie 
founded at the universities, where the new Teaming 
might be taught. Such were Christ’s and St. 
John’s at Cambridge — both due to the hbeiality 
of the Lady Margaret Tudor, mother of Hemy vil. 
— and Corpus Christi at Oxford, which was founded 
by Bishop Fox of Winchester. The Grammar 
Schools or later centuries began with the founda- 
tion of St. Paul’s School in London by Dean Colet. 
The classics, and especially Greek, were to be 
taught m such schools and colleges, and the old 
ideas of Scholasticism were to be replaced by the 
simpler truths of the Greek Testament. Many 
men stood forth as representatives of the new 
ideas. There was Colet nnnself, who first lectured 
on St. Paul’s Epistles in Greek at Oxford, and 
then continued his lectures in London while Dean 
of St. Paul’s. There was his Oxford contemporary, 
Erasmus, afterwards Professor of Greek in Cam- 
bridge, who in 1516 gave to this movement its 
great inspiration by the publication of a caiefully 
edited Greek text of the New Testament. There 
was Sir Thomas More, another contempoiary of 
Colet at Oxford, who took his love of learning 
into his career at the bar in London, and in 1515 
gave his ideas to the world in his Utopia . There 
was William Tindale, who tried to bring the New 
Testament within the reach of ail by translating 
Erasmus’ text into English. This step, however, 
was more than the leaders of the Chuicn approved, 
and the book was publicly burned. Yet the move- 
ment continued, secretly leavening the opinion of 
the more thoughtful minds of tne country and, 
through them, of other classes. The gieat need 
was for a strong leader, and that leader seemed to 
be found in Thomas Wolsey. He had been at 
Oxford at the end of the 15th cent., had risen to 
power under Henry VII., and had become the 
favourite of the young king, Henry vill. His aim 
was to use the new learning and new education to 
transform the Church by reform from within, so 
that it might satisfy the needs of the new age. As 
Archbishop of York, Chancellor, and favourite of 
the King, he was strong enough, as he was fore- 
seeing enough, to have carried out his ideal. He 
encouraged the teaching of Greek ; he helped to 
endow the education of the clergy with fund 
gained by the suppression of effete monasteries ; 
and he did something to reform the monastic 
orders. But all that he did, he did as the servant 
of the King, seeing in the exaltation of the royal 
power the best hope of a force strong enough to 
carry through reform. 

(b) This was to forget the personality of the 
second great factor in the English Reformation — 
Henry vm. He had come to the throne in 1509, 
young, handsome, full of love for the new learning, 
liberal minded, but already headstrong, impatient 
of rule. His power was enormous, for the nobility 
had been crushed in the Wars of the Ro^es, and 
his father had left him great wealth. It seemed 
as if he were just the monarch to support the 
progress of the new ideas, and at first all promised 
well. Suddenly a change came, and 111 1527 the 
attractions of Anne Boleyn set his mmd 011 the 
possibility of a divorce from the queen, Katharine 
of Aragon. There were difficulties about the 
original marriage, and normally the Pope might 
have been induced to grant a dispensation, but 
just now he was a prisoner in the hands of 
Katharine’s nephew, the Emperor Charles V. 
When, therefore, Henry applied for a divorce, 
the Pope appointed two cardinals, one of whom 
was Wolsey, to try the case; subsequently he 
withdrew the trial to Rome, and at length, m 
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1534, declared the marriage valid. Meanwhile 
Henry took the matter into his own hands, and 
prosecuted his suit in the court of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He obtained a verdict in favour 
of divorce in 1533, and at once acted upon it. 
Anne Boleyn became queen, Wolsey was disgraced 
and overthrown, and Cranmer, the Archbishop of 
Can tei bury, took las place. Thus Henry nad 
successfully thrust aside the jurisdiction of the 
Pope in one particular matter. Could he stop 
there ? 

(c) The third great force influencing the religious 
changes in England was the Reformation on the 
Continent. The rnediceval Church had grown more 
and moie out of touch with the better spirits of 
the age, and now revolt against it had taken 
definite form. In 1517 Martin Luther had raised 
his protest against the papal system of Indul- 
gences, and had set forth his doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith. Many of the princes of Germany 
and a large proportion of the people supported 
him, until at last, in 1530, Germany became 
divided into two great religious parties, and the 
Reformers made clear the articles of their faith in 
the Augsburg Confession. But two facts must be 
lemembered about Luther : he was a national hero, 
and he was a conservative reformer. He would 
have kept all of the Church system and doctrine 
that he did not find condemned by the Scnptures. 
A more drastic reformer than Luther was Zwingh, 
who in Switzerland wished to remove from the 
Church all for which the Scriptures gave no 
authority. His work was to be done more fully 
afterwards by Calvin. The most violent reformers 
of all were the Anabaptists, who wished to re- 
construct society and the Church upon a basis of 
uncontrolled individualism (see Anabaptism). 
All these movements were profoundly influencing 
European thought and religion ; it was natural 
that England, which had been gradually prepared 
by the new learning, and had just been brought 
into direct conflict with the Pope, should now play 
her part in the great religious changes. 

One force was, however, still lacking — public 
opinion. At present there was a vague and tradi- 
tional hostility to the papal aggressions rather 
than any desire for positive change. The present 
impetus came only from the King, not from the 
people — from above, not from below ; thus the 
English Reformation began as a political rather 
than as a religious movement. The Reformation 
Pai liament, which sat from 1529 to 1536, began by 
facing the results of the divorce upon the relations 
of Pope and King, and it ended by throwing off 
all papal jurisdiction over the English Church. 
The first step was to secure the obedience of the 
clergy to the King, and, after both Convocations 
had placed themselves in the King’s hands, Parlia- 
ment passed, in 1532, the Act for the Submission 
of the Clergy, which declared that no new Canons 
could be passed by Convocation without the King’s 
consent, and that those in existence must receive 
his approval. With the Church behind him Henry 
could now freely resist the Pope. In the same 
year, therefore, the Act of Annates or Firstfruits 
cut off a large part of the Pope’s revenue from 
England. In 1533 the Act in restraint of Appeals 
completed the work of the Act of Praemunire by 
requiring questions on ecclesiastical matters to be 
decided by the Church courts in England. This 
involved the destruction of the papal jurisdiction 
over ail matters m England, including, as we have 
seen, the King’s divorce. So far the work was 
destructive. What was to come in place of the 
Pope ? In 1534 the Act for the Election of Bishops 
secured that the Episcopal hierarchy should be 
appointed by the King, acting by congt tftlire 
through the cathedral chapters, and in the same 


year the Act of Supremacy declared that the King 
should be * accepted and reputed the only Supreme 
Head on earth of the Church of England.’ Thus 
the new form of the Church in England was to be 
Erastian rather than papal, but it was still part of 
the Catholic Church though separately organized. 

What was now to be the relation of the new 
Head of the Church towards the monastic bodies T 
There were many points for Henry to consider. 
The monasteries were often rich, and Henry needed 
money. They represented a form of Christianity 
which had done its work and had now many 
abuses. They were, above all, the champions of 
the papal power in England, and as such were 
the chief opponents of the new policy. Thomas 
Cromwell, Wolsey’s successor, saw that to crush 
the monasteries was to ensure Henry’s power in 
Church and State. Henry, therefore, determined 
on their destruction, and, by virtue of his new 

E ower as Head of the Church, appointed Cromwell 
is Vicar General to visit and report upon the 
monasteries in 1535. Commissioners were sent 
round, and pronounced that the monks were often 
guilty of immorality, that their finances were 
often in an unsound condition, that their dis- 
cipline generally was bad, and that they practised 
religious trickeries. In 1536, therefore, a bill was 
passed for the suppression of monasteries with an 
income of less than £200 a year, and their revenues 
were diverted to the Crown. In 1539 the suppres- 
sion of the larger monasteries was sanctioned, and 
such pressure was brought to boar that most of 
them surrendered to the King. The results were 
far-reaching. The Crown had removed its greatest 
opponents, and the Pope had lost his best champions. 
Henry was suddenly in possession of a vast amount 
of wealth, with which he was able to supply las 
needs without too frequent an appeal to Parlia- 
ment. More important still was the creation of a 
new nobility, with wealth and estates granted from 
the monastic property ; for these families were 
bound to be willing supporters of the policy to 
which they owed their existence, and stood hence- 
forth as the link in ecclesiastical matters between 
the impetuous monarch and the still apathetic 
nation. Six new bishoprics were created, with 
monastic churches for their cathedrals, and this 
was all that was secured fiom the spoils for the 
Church. The peasantry, too, had lost a good 
friend — their almsgiver, their hospital, their kindly 
landlord — and it was not long before the place of 
the monastery had to be supplied in part by the 
Elizabethan Boor Law. 

Another question faced the new Head of the 
Church. What was to be his attitude towards 
changes of doctrine? Henry had wished to be 
rid of the Pope’s jurisdiction, but he had no real 
desire to separate himself from the doctrine of the 
Church. He had proved his orthodoxy when, in 
1521, he had defended the Seven Sacraments 
against Luther, and he remained attached to the 
old doctrines to the end of his life, though, by 
the force of circumstances and by his own opposi- 
tion to the Pope, he was at times obliged to allow 
advances in the direction of reform of doctrine. 
At his side was Thomas Cranmer, whose whole 
desire was for reform, but whose scholarly training 
would allow no hurried or extreme changes. 
Cranmer reverently maintained all that was good 
in the past, while rapidly assimilating what was 
best in the new ideas ; he was willing to act in 
harmony with the Continental reformers, but not 
to be led by them ; throughout, his scholarly 
instinct shrank from the turmoil of politics, and 
even led him to appear a time-server. The Ten 
Articles given to tne Church in 1536, after the 
dissolution of the Reformation Parliament, were 
his work, but show clearly the influence of the 
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Lutheran Confession of Augsburg. They stand 
for a conservative reformation, keeping what was 
felt to be good in the old faith and doctrine, 
allowing the veneration of saints and the belief 
in purgatory, but giving up the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, and emphasizing the authority of 
the Scriptures and Justification by Faith. These 
articles were explained at greater length in The 
Institution of a Christian Man , a book published 
by royal authority in 1537. The final step was 
taken in the publication of the Great Bible in 

1538, which was ordered to be placed in every 
church so that it could be read by all. The 
translation was based on that of Miles Coverdale, 
which had closely followed that of Tindale, whose 
efforts had been rewarded by execution at Antwerp 
in 1536. 

But Henry now began to be frightened. He had 
no desire to throw in his lot with the Continental 
reformers, or to break with the Church in which 
alone he felt his salvation secure. He distrusted the 
schemes of Cromwell for an alliance with Lutheran- 
ism, and the tendencies of Cranmer towards doc- 
trinal change, and suddenly the new movement 
was checked by the Statute of Six Ai tides in 

1539, which restored the old Roman Catholic doc- 
trine, and enforced it with the punishment of 
forfeiture and death. The reaction was complete 
when, m 1540, Cromwell was executed. Cranmer’s 
hopes were checked ; he could only wait Ins time 
m the coming reign. For the rest of Henry’s 
reign little was done in the way of chango, and 
in 1647 the King died. Yet the Reformation had 
begun. It was still a political rather than a re- 
ligious movement, but tne old foundations of faith 
had been shaken, and the knowledge of the Scnp- 
tuies was spreading. The most important class in 
the country, the new nobility, were on the side of 
change ; the average man was uncertain what was 
the right attitude towards the beliefs of lus child- 
hood, but the idea of change was repugnant, and 
the new movement was as yet neither popular nor 
national. England stood isolated. She had broken 
With the mediaeval Papacy, and yet had held aloof 
from the Continental reformers. 

For the next twelve years, however, Continental 
religious influence was very important m England. 
It was now the second generation of the Reformers, 
and the earlier immature views of the first gencia- 
tion had given place to more clearly thought out 
systems on both sides. The leading lleformer was 
John Calvin, who worked out his system of disci- 
pline and doctrine at Geneva, 1541-1564. He was 
no conservative like Luther, but would have swept 
the ancient Catholic Church away and substituted 
a new ProteBtant Church based on the doctrine of 
Predestination, with the Scriptures, and not the 
authority of the Church, as its source of truth, and 
with simplicity as the ideal of worship. On the 
other hand, the existence of Protestantism had led 
the Catholic Church to reform itself from within, 
and the Counter-Reformation had begun. The 
Papacy was no longer immoral, but zealous, 
earnest, and religious. The establishment of the 
Inquisition, in 1542, rooted out heresy in the more 
Catholic countries, and the foundation of the order 
of Jesuits in 1543 gave the Chuieh its new army of 
loyal soldiers pledged to carry its influence wher- 
ever they were sent. The Council of Trent, which 
sat first in 1545 and again in 1562, set forth the 
creed of the Church, and stated clearly what its 
doctrines were. Nor was the Church without the 
help of the secular arm, for in the House of 
Hapsburg, which ruled in Germany and in Spain, 
she had a champion who was ready to help, and 
who in the person of Philip II. of Spain was more 
zealous in the cause of Rome than the Popes them- 
selves. 


The reign of Edward VI. is the story of t lie 
growth of Swiss influence on the Church in Eng 
land. The youthful King was in the hands of Ins 
Council, of which Cranmer was an important 
member; while the Protector, Someiset, uncle of 
the King, used his influence to secuie that Edward 
should be himself an ardent reformer The ex- 
tremists obtained more and more power. Hooper, 
Ridley, and Latimer were among the new bishops, 
and it was clear that the Church could not stay 
where Henry had left it. The issue of the two 
Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552 is the most im- 
portant event of the reign. A book for the com- 
mon worship of the Church was a pressing neces- 
sity, and Cranmer accordingly tried to meet the 
need in the Prayer Book of 1549. It retained 
much of the spirit and teaching of the old uses, 
and, though Lutheran influence was strong, it was 
allowed only within strict limits. It combined 
into the two daily services the old offices of the 
monasteries, it included the whole of the Psaltei , 
and required the lessons to be taken from the Old 
and New Testaments only, while in the Communion 
Service the name ‘Mass" and the idea ot sacrifice 
at an altar were letamed, though the doctrine of 
trail substantiation gave way to that of consub- 
stantiation. But this book was too moderate for 
the extreme reformers who were finding their 
hopes realized m Calvin. Under thoir influence 
Cranmer issued a second Prayer Book in 1552, m 
which the Communion Service ceased to be a Mass 
and became a mere memorial feast celebiated at 
a table, while in the daily services the invocation 
of the Virgin and of saints, with many similar 
medncval practices, was abolished Simplicity of 
ritual and the removal of all superstition weie the 
avowed aims ; and, while the authority of Cianmer 
secured some continuity w ith the Catholic worship 
of the past, the efloits of the extiemists bi ought 
the services as close to the practices of Continental 
reformers as possible. 

In 1553 Edward VI. died, and under his sister 
Mary the Counter-Reformation dominated Eng- 
land Mary’s one aim was to undo all that had 
been done since 1529, for not only was she a Roman 
Catholic by conviction, but with the restoration of 
the old faith her mother’s honour was bound up. 
Her marriage with Philip II. of Spain linked Ber 
to the Counter-Reformation in its most extreme 
form. She began by restoring the papal jurisdic- 
tion over England, and aecuied the suppoit of 
Parliament for this, except on the one point of the 
restitution of the monastic lands. Tnen she set 
to work to root out the now opinions by persecu- 
tion. Between 1555 and 1558 many reformers weio 
put to death, and hundreds moie lied to the Con- 
tinent. Ridley and Latimer were burnt, and in 
the death of Cranmer at the stake Mary felt that 
her mother’s disgrace was avenged. Yet she had 
failed to stamp out the new religion. Instead 
she had succeeded in doing for it what neither 
Henry VIII. nor Edward vi. had done — she had 
made it popular. The nation, hitherto laigely 
apathetic, now saw that Roman Catholicism meant 
Spanish influence and the fires of persecution, and 
a new sympathy sprang up with the faith for wdnch 
martyrs could die. With a wise ruler a lefouned 
and national Church might now be possible. 

Under Elizabeth (1558-1603) the religious settle- 
ment was made which has ever since been the 
basis of the Church of England. Elizabeth w as the 
last and greatest of the Tudors. The daughter of 
Henry vm. and Anne Boleyn, she inherited all her 
father’s statesmanship and all her mother’s vanity. 
She meant to rule, but she knew how to keep tne 
support of her people. The position at home was 
throughout largely dependent on the state of affairs 
abroad. Philip oi Spain had sought, while husband 
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of Queen Mary, to restore England to the faith, 
and still worked for that end tn alliance with Mary 
of Scotland, a Roman Catholic and Elizabeth’s heir 
to the throne. National union in religion as well 
as in politics now became vital, for in the pres- 
ence of foreign complications the very existence of 
England was at stake, and religion and politics 
were so interwoven in the struggle of Hapsburg 
and Valois, Reformation and Counter- Reformation, 
that loyalty and conformity, treason and Roman 
Catholicism, were almost synonymous. Thus, 
though Elizabeth sometimes did what was un- 
popular, she was still all-powerful, because her 
people knew that she stood between them and the 
Counter- Reformation in the person of either Mary 
or Philip. Her ecclesiastical ideal, therefore, was 
primarily that of a Church sufficiently broad to 
satisfy the great majority of Englishmen, and, if 
men conformed outwardly to its requirements, she 
was very willing to leave their private opinions 
alone, she soufpit to avoid the extremes of either 
Edward or Mary, and to restore the Church as it 
had been at the end of her father’s reign ; and 
under her guidance the Church of England did 
emerge from the struggle as a via media between 
Roman Catholicism and Continental Protestant- 
ism, combining truths from each, but not satisfying 
the pronounced supporters of either. In doctrine 
Elizabeth herself leaned towards Roman Catholi- 
cism, but her advisers were mostly inclined to 
moderate reform. The religious leaders them- 
selves were disunited. There were the Anglicans, 
who looked back to the ideals of Cranmer, and 
wanted the Church to be Catholic but reformed. 
Such were Parker, Jewel, and Hooker. There were I 
also the men who were soon to be called Puritans, 
many of whom had been m exile under Mary, and 
now looked to Calvin as their leader, and wanted 
to see the Church break with its Catholic past and 
re-organized on a Presbyterian basis. Such were 
Cartwright, Knox, and Sandys. It is the diver- 
gence between these two groups and the Queen’s 
inclination towards the former that give the clue 
to the history of the Church in her reign. 

The basis of the Church was settled in 1559. 
The Act of Supremacy restored the headship of 
the sovereign much as it had been in the days of 
Heary vm , but it claimed that the jurisdiction 
was ancient and had since been usurped. The 
Acts of the Reformation Parliament were revived, 
and the clergy had to take an oath to maintain the 
royal supremacy. Side by side with this went the 
Act of Uniformity, requiring the second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI. , with certain modifications, to 
be exclusively used in the churches under strict 
penalties. TTie chief modifications were in com- 
bining the sentences of the two Edwardian Prayer 
Books at the Communion Service, and in retaining 
the vestments allowed in the first Prayer Book. 
The jurisdiction over the Church and the form of 
the public services were thus provided for. The 
consecration of Matthew Parker, a careful and 
able leader with the ideals of Cranmer, as Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury further secured the episcopal 
character of the national Church, and the care with 
which the ceremony was performed with full ritual 
emphasized the fact that the Church of England 
insisted on her catholicity and maintained the 
Apostolic Succession. This at once ruled out the 
Piesbyterian ideal, and was a great blow to the 
Puritans. 

There still remained the question of doctrine. 
What were the English clergy to teach, and what 
was the Englishman to believe? The different 
Churches which the Reformation had brought into 
being had already compiled sets of articles stating 
their beliefs ; ana in 1652 Cranmer had compiled 
the forty-two Articles setting forth the beliefs of 


the Edwardian Church. In 1663 these were modi- 
fied and reduced to thirty-nine, which have ever 
since remained the expression of the Anglican faith. 
Their essential characteristic was the appeal to the 
Scriptures. They explained the truths of Chris- 
tianity on that authority alone, and forbore to 
insist on anything that might not be proved from 
it. They were intentionally framed so as to fetter 
men’s opinions as little as possible wherever the 
Bible itself was not positive in its teaching, but 
they laid down certain general principles as to 
ritual and church government. Convocation, how- 
ever, passed them only by a single vote, and Par- 
liamentary sanction dia not follow until 1571. Then 
the conflict began as to the amount of obedience 
to them to be required of the clergy. 

The means for securing obedience lay in the 
High Commission Court, a body consisting of the 
arclibishop and certain assessors, through whom 
the Queen exercised her supremacy and secured 
the obedience of the clergy to the ritual and doc- 
trine of the Church. The court had summary 
owers of jurisdiction, and often acted with a high 
and ; but, so long as it acted only against Roman 
Catholics, who were felt to be disloyal to the throne 
and in league with England’s enemies, the action 
was popular. When it turned its powers against 
the Puritans, who were steadily inci easing in num- 
bers, it became more and more unpopular, until m 
the next century it was both feared and hated. 

The Church Settlement once made, the chief 
interest of the rest of the reign lay in the relation 
of the Church to the extremists who were still 
outside. The Roman Catholics who remained in 
England were at first kindly treated by Elizabeth, 
as she had no wish to provoke the leaders of the 
Counter-Reformation ; but when in 15(58 Mary of 
Scotland, an ardent Roman Catholic, was driven 
from her throne and fled to England, the case was 
changed. Philip of Spain was too dilatory to act 
by himself, and was involved in troubles in the 
Netherlands; but Mary was now the centie of 
Roman intrigues in the heart of England, and 
Roman Catholicism and disloyalty to Elizabeth 
became more and more synonymous, as plot after 
plot was discovered to set Mary on the throne. In 
1570 the Pope declared Elizabeth deposed, thus defi- 
nitely making loyalty to the sovereign incompatible 
with faithfulness to the Church of Rome. In 1579 
the Jesuits poured over from Douai to convert 
England, and increased the unpopularity of Roman 
Catholicism by its association with secret intugue. 
In 1584 the assassination of William of Orange 
under Jesuit influence, and the reckless plots for 
the removal of Elizabeth in favour of Mary, made 
the very existence of the latter intolerably dan* 
gerous. In 1587 she was executed, and militant 
Roman Catholicism in England had lost its leader. 
There still remained Philip of Spain, who had 
hitherto waited for a rising in England before he 
would act. He saw that, if England was to be 
saved for Roman Catholicism, he must strike at 
once ; and in 1588 the Invincible Armada set sail, 
only to be defeated, scattered, and utterly de- 
stroyed. With that great deliverance England’s 
terror of Spain and Roman Catholicism was gone. 
England and her Church could afford to neglect 
the danger, the more so that in 1589 the Protestant 
Henry IV. ascended the French throne and brought 
the wars of religion in that country to an end* 
England only marred her triumph by a persecuting 
statute against ‘ Popish recusants ’ in 1593. 

The relations of the Church with the Puritans 
followed a somewhat similar course. As the most 
zealous of the Reformers, the Puritans grew more 
and more dissatisfied with the compromise of 
Elizabeth’s Church, and their opposition increased 
in vigour, though the necessity of loyalty to the 
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Queen m face of Roman Catholic intrigue kept it 
within bounds. They remained within the Church, 
but were severe critics of its teaching and ritual ; 
it was through their influence that the Articles 
had with such difficulty passed through Convoca- 
tion ; and Parker’s Advertisements in 1565, requir- 
ing the use of the surplice by the clergy m church, 
met with strong opposition. With the great leader, 
Cartwright, the discontent was more pronounced, 
and even the episcopal organization of the Church 
was questioned. In his Admonitions to Parliament 
(1572), Cartwright urged a Presbyterian form of 
government, and in 1582 he drew up a Book of 
Discipline, by which the Church was to be divided 
into synods and presbyteries, and the Prayer Book 
superseded by a Directory of Public Worship. 
Parliament, thanks to the influence of the Queen, 
rejected all these schemes, and subscription to the 
Articles was made more stringent than before. 
Finally, the Puritan opposition degenerated into 
libel, and the Martin Mai prelate tracts of 1588 hurled 
scurnlous attacks at the triumphant bishops, who 
a little later, in 1593, secured themselves by a per- 
secuting statute. Yet still the peace was kept, 
and the Puritan almost invariably remained a 
nominal, if dissatisfied, member of the Church, 
which, almost against its will, grew ucher and 
stronger and broader for these very varieties of 
view. This breadth of outlook was seen m the 
writings of some of its leaders. Parker was him- 
self a genuine scholar, and Wlntgift was an able 
advocate of the Church ; but m men like Jewel and 
Hooker the new Church found apologists of the 
iirst rank; the greatness of whose defence may be 
gauged by the almost unchanged value of their 
work. The plea was made good that the Church 
of England was Catholic, that it was reformed, 
and that the institution of Episcopacy and the 
authority of the Scriptures were both essential to 
her development. 

In 1603 the great Queen died — lonely and majes- 
tic, the idol of her people to the end. She had 
brought the Church thiough the tioubles of the 
16th cent., and laid the foundations of its future 
development. She had satisfied the nation’s need 
for a national Church, and left England the leading 
Protestant State m Europe. The troubles of the 
Church m the century to come were happily hidden 
from her eyes 

5. The 17th century — The Elizabethan Church 
had been created at a time when the country was 
in danger, and patnotism itself required that the 
nation should oppose a united front in religious 
as m political matters The sovereign who had 
created it was absolutely English, and her life was 
standing between her people and grave danger 
fiom without. In the 17th cent, the Church of 
the via media had to face the growing opposition 
of the two exti ernes under very ditterent conditions. 
The stress of foreign danger was past, and it was 
no longer a want of patriotism, but rather a moral 
obligation, to make effective the long pent-up dis- 
content with the national Church ; while, further, 
Protestantism on the Continent was often in danger 
during the centuiy, and the English nation, grow- 
ing more Protestant by conviction, desired to play 
a part in the defence of its faith abroad. On the 
other hand, the Tudors, the most English of English 
dynasties, were now succeeded by the Stuarts, who 
remained foreigners in thought and feeling until 
they ceased to reign. The earlier Stuarts, especi- 
ally, never understood their people, and they made 
the fundamental mistake of regarding the parti- 
cular conditions of Church and State which had 
existed under Elizabeth as inherent in the nature 
of things. 

During the century religious and political ques- 
tions were still closely connected. The political 


ideal of the nation was liberty, and the class of 
landowners who were taking the place of the old 
nobility were determined to secure it. Against 
this the Stuarts opposed their political maxim of 
the Divine Right of Kings. This meant absolut- 
ism, and was therefore diametrically opposed to 
the national aspirations. In religious ailairs the 
monarchy strove to maintain the Church as Eliza- 
beth had left it, enforcing its Catholic and Episcopal 
nature and forcibly suppressing dissent. In return 
the Church preached passive obedience, and made 
the absolutism of the Crown a matter of faith. 
The result was that the dynasty and the nation 
were opposed both in politics and religion ; the 
nation saw that the bishops were checking their 
religious hopes, and the King their political liberty ; 
and more and more Puritanism gained ground 
among the political leaders. The Church was 
making the mistake of depending upon the King 
rather than upon the people, and was therefore 
inevitably involved in nis disasters. 

At the outset both Roman Catholics and Puritans 
expected much fioin James I. (1603-1625). The 
Roman Catholics saw in him the son of their late 
leader, Mary of Scotland ; the Puritans looked to 
him as king of the country where their Presby- 
terian ideals were triumphant. But the enforce- 
ment of the recusancy laws soon showed the Roman 
Catholics that James was determined to maintain 
the attitude of Elizabeth, and the discovery in 1605 
of the Gunpowder Plot to blow up James and his 
Parliament and to secure a Roman Catholic suc- 
cessor served only to justify their mcieasingly 
severe treatment. This continued for the rest of 
the leign, except during the King’s negotiations 
for a Roman Catholic wife for his son, when he 
was forced to relax the laws in particular cases. 
The Puritans, too, were quickly undeceived. The 
‘ millenary 5 petition which they presented led to 
the Hampton Court Conference in 1604, which was 
to decide whether the Church should make any 
concessions in the direction of Puritanism. The 
attitude of James and the bishops proved harsh 
and uncompromising, and the Puritans had to wait 
many years for their desired changes m doctrine 
and ritual. But there was one lasting result of 
this conference. A new translation of the Bible 
was ordered, and in 1611 appeared the Authorized 
Version, which has moulded English thought and 
literature ever since. It was a priceless gift to the 
real religion of the people. In 1617 Puritanism 
was again repulsed by the King’s issue of the Book 
of Sports, which encouraged games on Sundays 
after morning service, for in their eyes this degraded 
the holiness of the Sabbath. It was over foreign 
affairs, however, that the King made himself most 
unpopular with their party, font was in this leign 
that the great Thirty Years’ War broke out in 
Germany. Protestantism, which for sixty years 
had lived at peace with Roman Catholicism, had 
now, m 1618, come to blows with it, and the Pro- 
testant leader, James’s son-in-law, the Elector 
Palatine, was being thoroughly beaten. Here was 
England’s opportunity to fight in defence of her 
religion. National feeling was deeply stirred, and 
Parliament wished to strike a decisive blow against 
Roman Catholic Austria. But James held back, 
and tried instead a futile series ot negotiations. 
At his death the breach between Puritanism and 
the monarcliy had grown wider, and with this new 
factor, that Puritanism was not now a dissatis- 
fied minority, but was beginning to represent the 
majority. 

With the reign of Charles 1. (1625-1649) came the 
climax of the struggle. Was Elizabeth’s settle- 
ment final, or was it to be superseded by a Church 
basing its teaching and administration on Calvin- 
ism ? It was a mighty struggle, for the leaders on 
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both sides fought with an intense conviction of the 
justice of their cause. Charles himself was loyal 
to the Church and an enthusiastic admirer of it ; 
but he did not understand the Puritans, and was 
never wise enough to know when to yield. Ear- 
nest and high-minded himself, he ruined all by 
his obstinacy, and his very loyalty to the Church 
dragged it down with him in his ruin. At the 
Kmg*s side stood Laud, made Bishop of London 
in 1628, and Archbishop in 1633. He was the 
guiding spirit of Anglicanism ; his ideal, like that 
of Cranmer and Parker, was the maintenance 
of the Catholicity of tho English branch of the 
Church. To him Puritanism lepresented merely 
a breach with the past of the Church, and schism 
from the one coiporate whole. He saw the surest 
guarantee for the guarding of this Catholicity in 
uniformity of outward worship, and therefore set 
himself to crush out all that tended to irregularity 
of ritual. He declared that the Thirty-nine Articles 
were to be taken literally, and might not be con- 
strued to spell Calvinism. He required the holy 
table to be placed at the east end of churches, and 
railed m, that the Eucharist might bo more decently 
celebrated. He reformed the cathedrals, and set 
the example of a daily, well-conducted service at 
St. Paul’s. He had a great ideal, worthy of fulfil- 
ment, but he was not the man to carry it out. He 
was too overbearing, too interfering, too little in 
sympathy with the nation. Above all, he incurred 
fear and hatred by his development of the powers 
of the High Commission Court, where all offences 
against his requirements received summary and 
drastic punishment. Puritanism stood aghast. To 
it this meant not Catholicity, but Romanism ; not 
government, but persecution ; and, as such, it was 
to be thrust aside by voluntary exile, if not forcibly 
resisted. Besides tins, Charles was governing arbi- 
trarily during these years (1629-1640) without any 
Parliament, and it was again Laud who was his 
close adviser. If once the opportunity arose, Laud 
would now find that it was Puritanism, and not 
Anglicanism, that had the nation behind it. In 
1637 such an opportunity came. The Scots rose 
as one man against the attempt to assimilate Pres- 
byterian Scotland to Episcopal England ; and, when 
Charles and Laud tried to punish them, their weak- 
ness was at once apparent. In their need of an 
army, they were forced to call the Long Parliament 
into being in 1640, and with the meeting of that 
famous Parliament it seemed as though Laud’s 
work were to be undone for ever. He was at once 
impeached and impiisoned, and in 1644 he was 
executed. 

For some time the battle raged round Episco- 
pacy. A bill for its abolition failed to pass in 
1641, for the country at large desired modification 
rather than abolition. But in 1642 war broke out 
between Charles and the Parliament, and, with 
a view to obtaining the help of Presbyterian Scot- 
land, Parliament abolished Episcopacy in England, 
and in 1643 made the Solemn League and Covenant, 
which established Presbyterianism in its place. 
Then, when the Civil War went on and Charles 
was struggling with the Parliament and the army, 
the Westminster Assembly of Scottisli and English 
Puritans (1643-1647) was drawing up the scheme 
for making the Church of England Presbyterian. 
It was the ideal of Cartwright realized. The Articles 
were modified, and all clergy were required to take 
the Covenant. Instead of the Prayer Book a Direc- 
tory of Public Worship was drawn up, and church 
government was handed over to ministers, elders, 
and deacons arranged in various assemblies. The 
doctrines of English Presbyterianism were set forth 
in the Longer and Shorter Catechisms. All Laud’s 
system was thus superseded by his triumphant op- 
ponents, who now had their committees m various 


districts to punish the ‘Malignants,* as they them- 
selves had oeen punished by Laud. The various 
ornaments of glass and stone in the churches were 
consistently destroyed, and bare simplicity of ritual 
and worship was enforced. Anglicanism was wholly 
proscribed, and, under the storm which burst upon 
it, scarcely dared lift up its head. The weaicer 
clergy subscribed, and the stronger lived in penury 
and noped for better days. 

Presbyterianism was not really an English pro- 
duct. It had been forced on Parliament by the 
need of the Scottish alliance, and it was supported 
by Parliament, but it never became popular with 
the nation. As the war went on, power passed 
from Parliament to the army and its leader, Oliver 
Cromwell, and Cromwell’s aim was not Presby- 
terianism but Independency. He had been taught 
by the necessity of securing good soldiers, that, 
provided a man was religious, the form of his 
religion did not so much matter. His ideal, # in 
short, was toleration, but within strict limits. 
The political exigencies of the time made it im- 
possible to tolerate Roman Catholicism or Angli- 
canism, but independence of faith he could and 
did uphold For five years (1653-1658) England 
was a Republic under a very strong dictator ; 
Presbyterianism was its leading form of faith, but 
Independency flourished under many forms. The 
one essential was piety, and it seemed as though 
the time had at last come when the tenets a man 
held mattered less than what he really was. 
Cromwell felt that it was his mission to establish 
God’s Kingdom on earth in the rule of the saints, 
and in 1653 lie secured a Parliament of such saints, 
only to find them too unpractical for the needs of 
good government. Within the Church he abolished 
subscription to Articles, and substituted a general 
engagement to be true and faithful to the govern- 
ment established. But some kind of test for 
ministers was found necessary, and so Boards of 
Triers were set up, who had to inquire into the 
fitness of candidates and eject the unsuitable from 
their cures. Sometimes there was persecution, 
and the Anglican clergy weie little better off under 
Cromwell than they had been under the Parlia- 
ment. Among the mass of the laity an outward 
apj>earance of piety became as necessary as good 
manners m other times. It was a high ideal, but 
Cromwell made two mistakes. The country was 
not peopled with saints but with sinners, and, that 
being so, it was vain to force piety on them by the 
power of the government. The attempt could only 
produce hypocrisy in many who pretended to be 
religious, and disgust m others who longed for the 
days of freedom and pleasure. With the death of 
Cromwell in 1658 his work collapsed. The rule of 
his son was a failure, and the Restoration of 1660 
was the only alternative. Cromwell had dared 
grandly and failed grandly. Puritanism as a 
religious and political system had been tried and 
found wanting, but as an influence on the lives 
and thoughts of Englishmen it has lived on ever 
since, and has definitely left its mark on the 
religious element m the British national character. 
The Reformation, as Elizabeth left it, had been 
popular and national, but it had not perhaps 
touched the deepest side of the life of the in- 
dividual, while Laud’s earnest efforts had been 
focused upon his ideal for the religious corporate 
life of the nation. But henceforth the spirit of 
personal earnestness was to enrich those who 
remained loyal to the Church of England, as truly 
as those who differed from it. 

With the Restoration of Charles II. (1660-1685) 
the Church of England came to its own again. The 
reaction from the rule of Puritanism was over- 
whelming, and the late unpopularity of Crown and 
Church was succeeded by a wild outburst of loyalty 
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to both. It seemed as if the last twenty years 
were to be blotted out, and the work of the Church 
might be taken up where Laud had laid it down. 
This was, indeed, the attitude of the leaders of the 
Church, who were now restored to power ; and 
there was, too, a feeling of triumph after their 
years of humiliation, as they realized the support 
of the nation now rejoicing m its release from over- 
zealous religious control. This was also the desire 
of Lord Clarendon, Charles’s Prime Minister. To 
him the Church was the nation regarded from the 
religious point of view, and dissent from its require- 
ments must be punished. Persecution, however, 
was the name which those who suffered gave to 
this policy, and their cause was soon championed 
by Lord Shaftesbury, who sought to secure some 
measure of toleration. For this he saw only one 
means — the exaltation of the royal power as a 
counter- balance to the Parliament, which was so 
uncompromisingly Anglican. But Charles was 
scarcely the man to play an important religious 
part. Indolent and pleasure- seeking, loving power, 
yet wise enough to know when to yield, he was 
quite willing to grant toleration by his own 
royal power, but his eyes were fixed only on the 
Homan Catholics, while Shaftesbury was thinking 
of the Puritans. Parliament would have no toler- 
ation at all which threatened its own power, and 
so for the present all schemes failed. 

For the next thirty years the struggle between 
Puritans and Anglicans was not merely continued, 
with the positions reversed, but an old difficulty in 
new form was facing the Church of England in the 
revival of militant Homan Catholicism. It was no 
longer Spain that gave England cause for alarm, 
but France under Louis xiv. He had become 
King in 1643, and tried to make France the fore- 
most country in Europe, and Roman Catholicism 
its religion. England, whose Puritanism had left 
her zealously Protestant, watched him at first 
calmly, then with growing distrust, as the suspicion 
gained ground that Charles was at heart a Roman 
Catholic, and secretly in league with Louis. Then 
the danger, which seemed to have ended with the 
Armada, became once again a very real thing to 
Englishmen, and a terror of Roman Catholicism 
swept over the country. 

Immediately after the return of Charles II a 
Parliament was called, which swept away all the 
Acts passed Bince 1642, and restored Anglicanism. 
The Episcopate was revived, and in 1661 the Savoy 
Conference was held to consider any alterations in 
Church or Prayer Book desired by the Puritans. 
Practically all the changes suggested were lefused, 
and, although the Prayer Book issued in 1661 in 
the form m which we now know it contained some 
alteiations, these were not in a Puritan direction. 
In 1662 the Act of Uniformity required its use in 
all churches throughout the country, and enforced 
subscription to the Articles from all the clergy. 
This was decisive, and Puritanism left the Church 
rather than obey. Under Elizabeth or Laud it had 
remained a dissatisfied minority within the Church, 
but since 1640 it had been in power and it could no 
longer return to the old position. So those clergy- 
men who could not obey seceded from the Church, 
and modern Nonconformity, outside the Church, 
had begun. Clarendon next turned upon the 
seceders, in a series of repressive statutes. The 
Corporation Act in 1661 nad already excluded 
Nonconformists from local government ; in 1664 the 
Conventicle Act suppressed under severe penalties 
all religious meetings which did not use the 
Prayer Book, and in 1665 the Five Mile Act for- 
bade any Nonconformist minister to be found 
within five miles of a town. It was a sad revenge 
for Anglicanism to take, and the Church was to 
suffer later. Charles and Shaftesbury tried to 


check this by the issue of a royal Declaration of 
Indulgence in 1662, but the opposition of Parlia- 
ment was so strong that it had to be withdrawn. 

But by 1670 the Church had more to do to defend 
herself from fear of the Roman Catholics than to 
persecute the Puritans, for m that year Charles 
and Louis made the Treaty of Dover, to fight the 
Protestant Dutch, and — though it was not known 
at the time— to restore Roman Catholicism in 
England. As his part of the bond, Charles issued 
a second Declaration of Indulgence in 1672, but 
this time, Shaftesbury, in face of the dangei from 
Louis, realized the King’s aims and turned against 
him. The Test Act was passed by an anxious 
Parliament in 1673, requiring all officers in army, 
navy, or civil service to take the Holy Communion 
according to the Anglican rite. Charles recoiled, 
hut suddenly the storm burst forth m greater fury 
than before. In 1678 a Popish Plot was said to be 
discovered, which threatened the nation with a 
Jesuit invasion and the assassination of the King. 
A panic seized the nation, and any hope that 
Charles may have had of convex ting it to his own 
faith vanished. In the excitement a bill to exclude 
James, the Roman Catholic bi other of Charles, 
from the throne was brought before Parliament by 
Shaftesbury, but this was too bold a stroke, and 
the resentment which it provoked for various 
reasons was strong enough to enable Charles to 
dissolve Parliament in 1681. When he died in 
1685, the monarchy was all the stronger for the 
reaction fiom the unworthy panic after the Popish 
Plot and the failure of tins attempt to tamper 
with the succession. But with the accession of 
James II (1685-1688) the worst fears of the nation 
were quickly revived. An avowed Roman Catholic 
was on the throne, and Louis m the same year 
gave England a hint of what militant Roman 
Catholicism could do in his revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, which had secured toleiatiou for the 
Huguenots When James proceeded to try to 
force his religion upon the country which had now 
been Protestant foi a hundred years, the nation 
prepared for the struggle. Parliament refused to 
allow James to dispense with the Test Act. The 
efforts of James to force Roman Catholic officers 
into the army, his high-handed appointment of 
Roman Catholic Fellows to Oxford colleges, and, 
above all, his requirement in 1688 that the cleigy 
should read from theii pulpits his Declaration of 
Indulgence brought matters to a climax. Seven 
Bishops petitioned against the reading of the 
Declaration, and when bi ought to trial for treason 
were pronounced not guilty. The sequel to the 
trial was the invitation to William of Orange to 
come and save the country. Before him James 
fled, and in 1689 William and Mary ascended the 
throne 

During the hundred years since Elizabeth’s 
settlement, each of the three great parties had 
thus sought to master the Chinch, and, national 
though the Church might be, the lesson of the 
century was that no one form would command the 
allegiance of the whole nation, and the great 
problem which remained unsolved was the right 
attitude of the Church to those who dissented from 
it. What the 17th cent, had taught was that 
persecution was not the right method to adopt. 
Triumphant Anglicanism under Charles I and 
Charles II. had persecuted Puritanism and Roman 
Catholicism, only to he persecuted m its turn. 
Triumphant Puritanism had persecuted wheu its 
opportunity came, and the wild reaction of the 
Restoration was the result. For a moment Roman 
Catholicism had tried to force itself upon the 
Church and beat down opposition. It had only 
been driven out. Enforcea conformity had been 
found to fail, and toleration by royal prerogative 
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had failed too. If the Church of England was to 
survive as the national Church, the right attitude 
towards dissent must soon be found. 

6. The 18th century. — The Revolution of 1688 
brought about entirely new relations between 
Church and State. The Church, which had been 
teaching Passive Obedience to the Lord’s Anointed, 
was in a difficult position, for the Lord’s Anointed 
was in exile because he was a Roman Catholic, 
and William HI., his successor, ruled not in virtue 
of Divine right but by a Parliamentary title. 
Again, m William the supremacy over the Church 
was held by one who was not of its communion, 
but a Calvinist more in sympathy with the Puri- 
tans All political power, further, was for some 
time in the hands of the Whigs, who were sup- 
ported by the Dissenters, and were unfavourable 
to the old claims of Anglicanism. Both monarch 
and parliament therefore were at last ready to 
consider the demands of those who were dissatisfied 
with the Church, and the Church itself was too 
uncertain about its loyalty to be in a position to 
offer much resistance. Thus the gift of William 
ill. to the nation was toleration. 

William’s own views were in favour of compre- 
hension. The administration of the Church might 
be so widened as to comprehend the Dissenters, 
and the distinctive tenets of Anglicanism be so 
modified as to satisfy Puritanism. Neither Parlia- 
ment nor Convocation would agree to this ; there- 
fore the only path was that of toleration. Dissent 
must be recognized and legalized as a body outside 
the Church, and the fact of the secession of 1662 
became a recognized basis of the religious life of 
England. This was the meaning of the Toleration 
Act of 1689, which exempted from attendance at 
church all peisons taking an oath of allegiance to 
the new sovereigns and making a declaration 
against Popery. They might meet for religious 
worship as they pleased, provided they subscribed 
to the articles which dia not deal with the dis- 
tinctive doctrines or ritual of the Church. It was 
a great step forward, but it was some time yet 
before the new principle was understood. Thus, 
during the last four years of Queen Anne, Angli- 
canism was again triumphant in the support of the 
Queen. In 1710 a sermon preached against the 
Dissenters by Dr. Sacheverell gave expression to 
the reaction, and more than one act was passed to 
exclude them from all share in administration or 
education. But these acts were repealed in the 
first year of George i.’s reign, and the principle of 
toleration held good, at least as regarded worship. 
The Corporation and Test Acts still excluded Dis- 
senters from local government and the civil 
services, but during the 18th cent, these acts were 
evaded bv annual bills of indemnity for those who 
disobeyed them. The acts remained, on the Statute 
book, however, to mark the supremacy of the 
national Church. 

The predominant party in the Church during the 
century from 1689 to 1789 was the Latitudmarian. 
The more zealous Anglican could not reconcile it 
with his conscience to take the oath to the new 
King, and therefore seceded from the Church as a 
Non- juror. This was a great loss to the Church, 
depriving it of much spiritual energy which it sadly 
needed in the following years. Latitudinarianism 
desired to avoid the heat of the last hundred years, 
and to show the reasonableness and breadth of the 
Christianity taught by the Church of England. 
The way was being prepared for this under 
William ill. and Anne by men like Tillotson and 
Tenison, but it was not until after the accession of 
the House of Hanover in 1714 that the real era of 
Latitudinarianism began. Then for two genera- 
tions or more there seemed little in the Chris- 
tianity of the Church of England to distinguish it 


from natural religion, and enthusiasm and religious 
commotion were Kept out at all costs. With this 
idea before them Walpole and Queen Caroline 
made their appointments and guided the Church. 
Two results followed. One was that more and 
more the Church lost its hold on the nation at 
large, for there was no appeal to the emotions, and 
the cold reasonableness of the faith put forward 
produced apathy among most who heard it. Never 
was there a time when religion in England was at 
a lower ebb, or when vice was coarser and more 
shameless. Yet the other result was that the 
stress laid on the head rather than on the heart as 
the seat of religion produced an extraordinary 
body of Christian learning. It was the great age 
of Anglican apologetics, and book after book 
appeared dealing with the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity and Anglicanism, The opposition, too, 
was great, but orthodoxy won all along the line. 
It is this intellectual triumph which gives the 
Latitudmarian era its importance. The struggle 
raged mainly round the doctrines of Revelation 
and the Divinity of Christ, and round subscrip- 
tion to the Articles. Revelation was denied by 
the Deists, of whom the most important was 
Matthew Tindal. His work, Christianity as Old 
as the Creation , was designed to show that all the 
truths of Christianity were to be found m natural 
religion, and so far as it taught anything new it 
was false. There was no place for any special 
revelation. Many men wrote against the Deists, 
but their work was put into the shade by Joseph 
Butler’s Analogy of Religion , Natural and Re- 
vealed , to the Constitution and Course of Nature 
(1736). In this Butler took the Deist’s standpoint 
that there was a God who was an intelligent Author 
and Ruler of the universe, and showed that the 
difficulties which were alleged against any par- 
ticular revelation of Himself were only analogous 
to those found when men sought to find Him 
through the works of Nature. The great guide in 
religion, as in life, was not certainty but prob- 
ability. The Analoqy was an immediate and 
abiding success, and Deism never recovered from 
the blow. Later in the century some opponents 
of Christianity took an atheistic attitude, hut 
atheists were never in England the force they 
were in France. 

The controversy concerning the Divinity of 
Christ was of course a struggle among Christians. 
It dealt with the fundamental question at the very 
root of Christianity which had, indeed, been settled 
by the defeat of Ananism, but had come up again 
in every age. The controversy arose after the 
publication in 1695 of John Locke’s treatise, The 
Reasonableness of Christianity , in which he showed 
that, while the New Testament was the basis of 
Christianity, there were in it none of those later 
definitions of Christ’s personality found in the 
creeds. The greatest champion of Arianism was 
Samuel Clarke, Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, 
who, in his Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity (1712), 
set forth that the Father alone was Supreme God, 
and the Son a Divine Being only in so far as 
divinity was communicable by this Supreme God. 
Daniel Waterland, Master of Magdalene College, 
Cambiidge, was the chief champion of orthodoxy, 
and in a series of works between 1719 and 1734, m 
vindication of Christ’s Divinity, he showed that 
Christ must be all that orthodoxy claimed, or He 
must be mere man, and that every middle posi- 
tion which would make Him neither truly Divine 
nor merely human was impossible. The logical 
outcome of the position of his opponents was 
Unitarianism. 

Out of this controversy arose the resistance to 
requiring subscription to the Articles. Could 
Articles of Religion framed in the 16th cent. 
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leally be held as binding in the 18th? The 
struggle began with Hoadly, a favourite Court 
preacher, and Bishop of Bangor, and so is often 
known as the * Bangorian Controversy. * He 
urged, in a book written m 1716, that the only 
necessity for a clergyman was sincerity, and that 
Articles and tests were useless and reactionary. 
This produced many replies and a condemnation 
from Convocation. The general feeling of the 
Church was strongly agamst Hoadly, for it was 
felt that in this struggle much was involved that 
was vital to a Church which cared intensely for its 
Catholic inheritance from the past ; and Water- 
land, in the case of Arian subscription (1721), put 
forcibly the dangers of trifling with the Articles. 
In the middle of the century many others wrote 
against the burden of subscription, and several 
clergymen openly avowed that they subscribed 
without literally believing the doctrines involved. 
In 1772 a petition was presented to Parliament in 
favour of the abolition of subscription, but it 
failed, for the movement was still only that of a 
small minority, and the Chuich as a whole felt 
that the faith once delivered to the saints must 
be preserved by the existing tests for those who 
were ordained to teach it. One serious result 
followed the condemnation of Hoadly by Con- 
vocation, for that body was at once prorogued by 
the Crown and did not sit again for a hundred 
and thirty yeais. During that time, therefore, 
theiewas no organized body which could speak for 
the Church. Individual bishops or clergymen 
might publish their opinions, but the Church as 
a whole was left voiceless. 

In the minds of the thoughtful few such con- 
troversies strengthened the position of the Church, 
but they hardly touched the mass of the nation. 
With the peace that followed the Hanoverian 
succession and the rule of Walpole (1720-1742), 
England developed in prosperity and population, 
but the Church did not expand to meet the new 
needs Enthusiasm had been ruled out, and now 
it was precisely this enthusiasm that was needed 
to make religion appeal to the mass of Englishmen. 
It was to satisfy this need and to touch men’s lives 
by an appeal to heart rather than head that 
Methodism arose. 

Methodism was the outcome of the life and 
woik of John Wesley (1703-1791), and it was the 
gi eatest religious fact of the 18th century. John 
Wesley was hi ought up as a member of the 
Church of England, and became earnest in his 
lcligious life while a young Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. After some experience of the 
colonies, he came under the influence of the 
Moiaviaus m 1738, and was convinced of the 
truth of the doctune of conscious conversion. 
‘Ye must be born again’ was henceforth a car- 
dinal point in his teaching, and he set to work to 
preach this doctrine and the necessarily enthusi- 
astic life of devotion to God in Christ which must 
result. This brought him into conflict with the 
Church, which hated emotional religion. The 
pulpits were closed to him, and giadually Wesley 
was forced to realize that the Church had cast 
him out. 

He had gathered together into societies those 
whoweie converted, m order that in each parish they 
might meet together for mutual help and comfort. 
Such societies were meant to help spiritual life 
within the Church, but instead of this they were 
persecuted and driven into separation, until they 
became, not its suppoi t, but its rival. But while the 
followers of W esley found that the Church repudiated 
them, the nation realized its need of the gospel 
of which the Church had lost sight and which the 
Methodists claimed to preach. To the neglected 
masses of the nation, therefore, the Methodists 


went, and once again religion came to touch their 
hearts and lives, and their roughness and their evil 
living gave place to piety and the fear of God. 

There was little difference from the Church of 
England in actual doctrines ; the difference lay 
rather in the relative emphasis laid upon them. 
To the Methodist it was momentaiy conversion 
rather than baptism that was regarded as the 
beginning of the Christian life ; it was the sermon 
of edification rather than communion that was 
the centre of the common services. The more the 
Methodists increased and realized their mission, 
the more their organization developed, and with it 
their rivalry with the Church. The Class-meeting 
as the foundation of their membership, the Love- 
Feasts and Fellowship meetings, their tickets of 
membership from the minister, their lay preachers 
and superintendents all tended to make their 
organization so complete that, when Wesley died 
in 1791, the secession was only a matter of months. 

The greatness of Wesley’s influence is seen in 
a comparison between England and France. In 
France the leaders of the Revolution cast off 
religion altogether, and the instability and lawless- 
ness of the years that followed were the result. 
In England, when the time of upheaval came, the 
masses had been touched by the religion of the 
Methodists, and they remained on the whole 
godly and law-abiding. The effect of Methodism 
upon the Church was no less important. The 
Evangelical Revival was the direct result of 
Wesley’s work, and that revival became the 
dominant influence m the Chuich at the beginning 
of the 19th century. Yet the loss was enormous, 
for the schism has only widened with the years, 
making the outward unity of the Church in 
England ever more difficult to realize For this, 
however, the blame must attach to the Church 
and not to W esley. 

It was thus, then, that the Church of England 
passed through the hunched years following the 
Revolution of 1688 Outwardly the century 
seemed dull and uninteresting, but an age which 
saw toleration become an actual fact, even though 
within strict limits, which saw the tiuths of 
Christianity once again stated in a way that 
silenced opposition, and which saw a popular 
revival of religion that has influenced the labour- 
ing classes to this day, was an age which enriched, 
ennobled, and enlightened both the nation and its 
Church. 

| 7. The 19 th century. — The thirty yeais which 

followed 1789 saw the direct effect of Wesley’s 
work in the Evangelical Revival. A deeper sense 
of religion came Lack into the everyday life of 
churchmen, and the apathy of the preceding century 
was exchanged for a quickened zeal 111 the service 
of God. The revival is connected with many 
honoured names. Its leader was Charles Simeon 
(1782-1836), who, as Fellow of King’s College and 
Vicar of Holy Trinity, Cambridge, was the teacher 
of hundreds who went out to Become clergymen 
throughout England. There were also men like 
John Newton, Vicar of Olney, and John Venn, 
Rector of Clapham, who gathered round him such 
a powerful congregation that it w as known as the 
Clapham Sect. There was Bishop Porteous of 
London (1787-1809), who was m favour of the new 
opinions, but did much to steady the enthusiasm 
of some of the cleigy. Among the laity were men 
like William Wilbeiforce, who was a member of 
Venn’s congregation at Clapham ; William Cowper, 
who lived at Olney and composed some of the most 
beautiful hymns of the time ; and Robert Raikes, 
who founded Sunday Schools at Gloucester ; while 
Hannah More, by ner writings and personality, 
wielded a strong influence over the upper classes. 

No rigid line can of course be drawn as to the 
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extent of the power of Evangelicalism Roughly 
speaking, it may perhaps be said that, as Methodism 
proper touched the working classes, Evangelicalism 
appealed to the middle classes, the shop-keeper, 
and the business man. The two movements 
together brought back to the bulk of Englishmen 
that enthusiasm in religion which the earlier 18th 
cent, had decried. In many and many a house- 
hold an earnest piety was the result. The aristoc- 
racy stood largely aloof, but the future of England 
lay with the classes to whom religion had again 
become a real thing. 

Two other characteristics of Evangelicalism 
must be noticed. One was its individualistic 
nature. Its essence was the devotion of the 
individual to his Divine Lord, and the new life 
which resulted from it, rather than any idea of the 
corporate life of the whole body of Chnstians. It 
did immense good in thousands of individual lives 
throughout the Church, but it did little directly 
towards furthering the com inon life of the whole, 
of which those individuals were members. In 
many cases it even weakened the idea of the 
Church, for often the more earnest of the Evan- 
gelicals found the principles of the Methodists 
more congenial than the restrictions of the Church, 
and many therefore became Nonconformists. But 
in spite of this limitation the good effect of this 
individual religious zeal was incalculable. The 
other characteristic of Evangelicalism was its 
philanthropy. One after another of its leaders 
was distinguished for his zeal in the practical 
service of mankind. The abolition of the slave 
trade and of the possession of slaves will always 
be associated with the name of William Wilber - 
force. The foundation of the National Society in 
1811 was largely connected with the Evangelicals, 
and marked their interest in the beginning of 
elementary education. The work of John Howard 
in prison reform was helped on by members of this 
school, while closely allied to these efforts was the 
foundation of two societies which have been of 
inestimable benefit in the service of humanity — 
the Church Missionary Society in 1799, and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society m 1804. 

The great Reform Bill of 1832, which marks an 
epoch in the constitutional development of Eng- 
land, was also of immense importance in the 
history of the Church. Reform was m the air, 
and old institutions which could not justify them- 
selves must be emended or removed. Reform as 
applied to the Church had already meant much. 
In 1823 the Corporation and Test Acts had been 
repealed, and so the Nonconformists had been put 
on a civil equality with Churchmen. In 1829, 
against the most violent opposition, and amidst 
the wildest excitement, the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Act had been passed, and Roman 
Catholics also received equal civil rights. But 
the Church was still established ; it was still the 
recognized Church of the nation. In that fact lay 
at once its strength and its weakness. 

In the next few years the Church had to pass 
through an important crisis in its existence. For 
more than a hundred years the spiritual ideal of 
the Church as a corporate body with a Divine life 
had been obscured. The Latitudinarians had 
forgotten it, and the Evangelicals had thought 
rather of the religious life or the individual. So 
far as the Church was thought of, it was thought 
of by most men as the Establishment, whose exist- 

°e and power depended on the support of the 
When, therefore, in 1832 the nation suddenly 
the duties and responsibilities of self- 
was it possible that the Church of 
uld remain content with no higher an 
anism ? The answer to that ques- 
»rd Movement. In 1833 a group 


of Fellows of Oxford Colleges met together and 
determined to emphasize the Divine basis of the 
Church of England as a branch of the Catholic 
Church throughout the world, by publishing a 
series of Tracts for the, Times , which should deal 
with the main points in her teaching and adminis- 
tration. They were men of great power and 
learning. Newman was at Oriel ana Vicar of 
Great St. Mary’s, Pusey at Christchurch, Hurrell 
Froude, William Palmer, and John Keble were at 
Oriel, and Isaac Williams at Trinity. For eight 
years the Tracts continued to appear, and men 
began to realize that religion was not merely 
a matter for the individual, but that the Catho- 
licity of the Church of England was a fundamental 
fact. The Elizabethan reformers and Laud had 
known this, but, because it had since been for- 
gotten, the ideal of Catholicity and the fact of 
Roman Catholicism had become confused in the 
minds of Englishmen at large. In 1841 the crisis 
came. If the English Church were Catholic, what 
really was the relation of her Thirty-nine Articles to 
the doctrines of Roman Catholicism ? Were they 
antagonistic or similar? In the famous Tract 90, 
Newman laid stress on the common Catholic 
doctrines of the two Churches, and the Tract was 
accordingly condemned by the authonties of the 
University of Oxford. A great outcry was raised 
throughout the kingdom, and not only was Tract 
90 condemned, but all the others were branded as 
‘ Popish ’ and disloyal to the Church of England. 
The series was at once stopped, and the leaders of 
the movement began to split into two parties : the 
one felt more and more that the Catholic position 
of the Church of England was unsound, and that 
the only true Catholic Church was that ot Rome ; 
the other held to the original position of the 
writers of the Tracts, and clung to their own 
Church as also of Divine origin. The schism was 
complete when in 1845 Newman and many of his 
friends seceded to the Church of Rome. 

In spite of this disaster, the Tractarian move- 
ment has done immense good to the Church of 
England. It has restored the lost sense of its 
corporate unity and Divine basis. The later 
movements of the century, with their remarkable 
development of Church life, recened their impetus 
fioni this revival at Oxford m the thirties. These 
movements are connected with the work of the 
Church at home, its treatment of ritual and intel- 
lectual questions, its expansion abroad, and the 
growth of self-government. 

(a) The enormous industrial and political changes 
which transformed the nation during the 19th 
cent, produced corresponding changes in the 
organization and administration of the Church. 
The basis of this development was the quiet growth 
of life in the ecclesiastical unit, the parish. The 
ideal of common Christian life has been high, and 
to realize it churches have been built, paush-rooiiis 
founded, and clubs and societies and meetings of all 
kinds started m connexion with the church of the 
parish. All this is familiar now, but it was the 
growth of the 19th century. It has been carried out 
at some cost, for the zeal for organization has 
sometimes grown at the expense of other valuable 
sides of spiritual life. There has been a great 
expenditure by churchmen on these new forms of 
work, and the financial help of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission has been invaluable. Since the forma- 
tion of this Commission in England in 1836, the 
revenues of the Church have been ably administered 
and grants made for the increase of the revenues of 
poor benefices, for the provision of curates, and for 
building new churches. Much of its help has been 
given only on condition that voluntary help was 
Forthcoming, thus affording a great means of 
developing the liberality of individuals. 
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The changes in national life brought the Church 
face to face with new social problems. Parliament 
was doing its best to solve these problems by 
measures like the Poor Law, the Factory Acts, 
and measures for the control of housing ; and 
churchmen played their part in securing these 
reforms. A notable little band of men about the 
uneasy times of 1848 were known as the Christian 
Socialists, led by F. D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley, 
and Thomas Iiughes. In later times has come 
the growth of University Settlements, which have 
helped to bring the rich into closer contact with 
the poor ; and the growth of school and college 
missions has done much to keep the young in touch 
with great social needs while their education is 
going on. The Oxford House in East London, 
and the Eton, Harrow, Winchester, and Kugby 
missions are only typical of many similar eftorts 
elsewhere. There is also the wider work of such 
organizations as the Church Army (q.v.) for the 
lowest classes, and the Church Lads 1 Brigade to 
touch the boys of the working classes. But the 
most important relation of the Church to social 
questions is the quiet work going on in every parish 
throughout the kingdom, where the clergy and 
their helpers relieve the wants of poverty and 
organize lemedies to meet it. 

Another form of social work is education. Here, 
too, the Church was active throughout the century. 
No national system of elementary education ex- 
isted before 1870, but the Church had endeavoured 
to meet the need by the provision of schools in 
many parishes, where the doctrines of the Church 
as well as secular subjects should be taught. The 
National Society was founded for this purpose in 
1811, and by 1833, when the first government 
grant was made, it had provided nearly 700 
schools. By 1870 there was accommodation in 
such schools for over a million and a third chil- 
dren. The Act of 1870 set up a new type of school, 
the Board School, in which no denominational 
teaching was allowed, and the two types of school 
have existed side by side ever since, the activity 
of the Church enabling it to maintain its old 
schools and erect new. When, in 1891, elementary 
education was made free, there was a considerably 
larger number of children m Church Schools than in 
Boaid Schools, and, though the proportion is now 
giadually being reversed, there was still more 
than half the number of children being educated 
in Chuich Schools at the end of the 19th 
century. Nor must we forget the quiet educational 
work of the Sunday Schools in each parish, where 
week by week thousands of children are trained 
in the Anglican faith. Besides this relation to 
elementary education, the Church has immense 
influence over secondaiy education, for most of 
the public schools are governed by churchmen. 
The wealthier classes are thus trained as members 
of the Church, while the atmosphere of the older 
Universities, though far freer than it was, is also 
to a large extent Anglican. The training of the 
clergy themselves has also been greatly improved 
by the foundation of Theological Colleges in many 
dioceses. 

The culmination of all this activity at home has 
been the growth of the Episcopate. At the begin- 
ning of the century there were still but twenty-six 
bishops, as there had been at the Reformation, 
and an increase was almost unthought of. But 
with the Ecclesiastical Commission a re-arrange- 
ment and an increase of dioceses began. The 
diocese of Ripon was created in 1836, that of 
Manchester in 1847, those of St. Albans and 
Truro in 1877, and since then seven now sees have 
been created, and others are in contemplation. 
The Episcopate has been further increased by the 
creation of suffragan bishops, who are attached to 


the diocesan bishops as their assistants, and are 
indispensable for the more populous dioceses. The 
first of these was consecrated m 1870, and there 
are now twenty -eight As against this increase in 
activity must be set off the apparent check to the 
Church in Ireland by its disestablishment in 1869. 
But, though this roused great opposition at the 
time, it has on the whole been an advantage to 
that Church. For it was never the national 
Church as it is in England, and its greater free- 
dom and power of self-control, coupled with the 
good administration of the funds placed at its 
disposal, have made it more active and efficient 
than before. 

(b) During the 19th cent, the Church has 
been face to face with new forms of truth, 
and intellectual problems of new kinds have been 
thrust upon her. Natural science raised new 
questions as to the nature of the material universe 
and its relation towards God, while historical re- 
search introduced a new science of textual criticism, 
and at first it was difficult for the Church to adjust 
her doctrines to these newer forms of truth. In 
1859 appeared Darwin’s Origin of Species , which 
seemed, with its theory of evolution, to controvert 
the received ideas about creation. In 1860 the 
famous Essays and Eeviews weie published, with 
the hope of Helping more thoughtful men to see 
that the new forms of truth were not hostile to 
Christian teaching. But the book met with a 
storm of abuse. Convocation condemned it, 
bishops and clergy alike declaring it heretical. 
Two of the writers were prosecuted and condemned 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts, though they were 
acquitted by the Privy Council. The question of 
the inspiration of Scripture was raised in an acute 
form when, in 1802, Bishop Colenso of Natal 
published The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
critically exammed y attacking the received Mosaic 
authorsliip of the Pentateuch. Colenso was 
condemned by a Committee of Bishops, and ex- 
communicated by the Bishops of South Africa as a 
heretic, for the opinions set fortli m this and other 
writings. But gradually this attitude of resistance 
changed. A new generation of leaders arose, who 
tried to assimilate the new ideas and not to reject 
them. Men like Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort at 
Cambridge, and Sanday, Driver, Gore, and Illing- 
worth at Oxford, were setting the intellectual 
position of the English Church once again on a 
sure basis. The Revised Version of the Bible m 
1881-5, did much to settle doubts as to the new 
criticism. The appearance of Lux Mundi was as 
heartily welcomed as that of Essays and Reviews 
had been condemned thirty years earlier. But 
the upheaval in religious opinion had been great, 
and instead of the unquestioning orthodoxy current 
at the beginning of the 19th cent., a more 
strenuous and thoughtful faith was now requned 
of clergy and laity alike. 

( c } At the beginning of the century the ritual of 
the services in the churches Mas very plain and 
sometimes almost careless, and one result of the 
Tractarian Movement was a desire to restore to 
the services more dignity and ritual. The love of 
Catholicity led some to desire to restore such 
vestments as seemed to be allowed by the Orna- 
ments Rubric of Elizabeth. To others the im- 
portance of the Eucharist needed an emphasis 
which it had lost. To otlieis a variety of vest- 
ments and an ornamentation of the East end of 
churches were the first requisite towards more 
reverence. Hence in some churches gieat changes 
were introduced into the services, and the difficulty 
was that, in cases of protest, the ultimate jurisdic- 
tion lay with the J udicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, a body of lay judges which those who 
made the changes scrupled to obey in such matters. 
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The English Church Union was founded in 1859 to 
maintain and defend the newer forms of ritual, 
and some of its members suffered prosecution. 
Certain test cases raised different points as the 
century went on. In Liddell’s case (1857) the 
ornaments of the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
were declared legal, and if a ritual addition were 
merely subsidiary to the service it might be used. 
In 1869, however, in the Purchas case, vestments 
and the eastward position were declared illegal. 
Meanwhile a Ritual Commission sat from 1867 to 
1870, in order to deal with the whole question, but 
it led to no practical results, though in 1874 the 
Public Worship Regulation Act was passed, hand- 
ing over decisions in ritual questions to a single 
lay judge. The Ridsdale case came before such a 
judge in 1875, but on appeal in 1877 the Privy 
Council ruled out most of the recent ritual as 
illegal. In 1890 the case of the Bishop of Lincoln 
was brought, not before a Privy Council of laymen 
overriding lower ecclesiastical courts, but before 
an ecclesiastical court consisting of the two Arch- 
bishops. Their decision, therefore, was regarded 
as final. The judgment allowed the eastward 
position at the Eucharist and other moderate 
points of ritual, and has ever since afforded a basis 
of agreement for the majority of churchmen. 

(a) The expansion of the Church abroad has 
been even more striking than that of the Church 
at home. For centuries the idea of advance 
into the colonies had been very little realized, for 
there was a strong feeling against the extension of 
the episcopate outside England, for fear of a 
possible schism. The possibuity of extension into 
heathen lands was hardly contemplated. The 
rapidity of the growth of the Church outside 
England, therefore, during the 19th cent, has 
been extraoidmary. A few isolated clergy- 
men had been working in New England in the 
18th cent under the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel, but it was not until after 
the levolt of the American colonies that the 
episcopate was extended to that continent. In 
1784 Samuel Seabury was consecrated Bishop of 
Connecticut by three Scottish Bishops, and in 1789 
the lirst Bishop of Nova Scotia was consecrated. 
The beginning of the episcopate in the United 
States and in Canada was thus made ; and there 
are now ninety-seven bishops m the States, and 
twenty-three m Canada. The English colonial 
episcopate has since spread to all the colonies as a 
sign of the life of the Church. In 1836 William 
Grant Broughton was made first Bishop of Australia, 
in 1841 George Augustus Selwyn of New Zealand ; 
and now there are twenty-seven dioceses where 
then there were two. The first Bishop of South 
Africa was Robert Gray, sent out to Cape Town 
in 1847. His diocese has since become ten. 

The extension of the episcopate into heathen 
countries is the best test of the missionary zeal of 
the Church. India is of course the first link 
between England and non-Christian countries. 
The first Bishop of Calcutta, Thomas Middleton, 
was consecrated in 1814, and was succeeded in 
1823 by Reginald Heber. Gradually the episcopate 
extended, and, in spite of the opposition of the 
East India Company as long as it existed, mission- 
aries to the natives as well as chaplains to the 
English multiplied. There are now eleven dioceses. 
In Northern and Central Africa the growth of 
missionary work has been no less marked. The 
work along the Niger in the West, in spite of all 
the difficulties of climate, the remarkable develop- 
ment of Uganda in the east, the mission founded 
in Central Africa by the Universities at the appeal 
of Livingstone, have all led to the foundation of 
missionary dioceses doing pioneer work. These 
now number eight. In China the first bishop was 


appointed in 1849, and there are now six sees, while 
in Japan and Korea there are five. Behind all this 
growth of the episcopate m a hundred years lies 
the quiet zeal which sends out missionaries, builds 
churches, and continually pushes the Church’s 
frontier a little further on. In missionary work 
the Church Missionary Society has been the most 
prominent, in colonial work the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. 

(e) All this expansion of the Church outside 
England and the growth of activity at home have 
produced new methods of organization and self- 
government. In the earlier part of the century a 
few leading bishops like Kaye of Lincoln, Blom- 
field of London, Van Mildert of Durham, and 
Philpotts of Exeter guided the ecclesiastical policy. 
But this was more and more felt to be unsatis- 
factory, and the need of the revival of Convocation 
became obvious. One man especially gave ex- 
pression to the demand for this— Samuel Wilber- 
iorce, made Bishop of Oxford in 1846. By his 
activity and that of others the Convocation of 
Canterbuiy was revived in 1852, and that of York 
in 1856. Each of these formed the representative 
body for the Church in its province, and once 
again, after more than a hundred and thirty yeai s, 
the Church had found its corporate voice The 
two Houses of bishops and clergy were strengthened 
by the addition in 1886 of a House of representative 
laymen for the Southern province, ana in 1890 for 
the Northern. In 1905 the six Houses began to sit 
together once a year as a Representative Church 
Council for discussion. Interest in matters affect- 
in^the Church has been increased by the formation 

matters of local importance have been settled. In 
1867 there was held the first meeting of the 
Lambeth Conference, when all the bishops of the 
Anglican Church who could come were gathered 
together to discuss common problems This has 
been followed by a similar gathering every ten 
years since. In 1867 there were seventy-six bishops 
resent ; at the last, held in 1908, there were two 
undred and forty -two. The meeting of 1908 was 
preceded by a Pan- Anglican Congress, with repre- 
sentatives from every Anglican diocese throughout 
the world. The complexity of the government of this 
expanded Church of England has produced a great 
variety of means for discussion ana counsel, but the 
basis of control is still the authority of the indi- 
vidual bishop of each diocese, acting in accordance 
with the requirements of the Prayer Book In Eng- 
land the Church remains established, and the power 
of the bishops is limited by Acts of Parliament, 
but abroad the bishops are freer, and the mutual 
reaction of the two sets of conditions is helpful. 

The history of the Church of England is a long 
story, hut her vitality was never greater than it is 
now. For more than thirteen centuries the Church 
has been bound up with the life of the nation, 
receiving much and giving much. It has main- 
tained its continuity with the past, and can hand 
on its priceless gift of Catholic doctrine and a 
historic episcopate. It has not been without its 
shortcomings, and different bodies of Noncon- 
formists have arisen at different times because of 
these deficiencies, and have reminded the nation of 
forgotten sides of truth. There are signs that 
what was once hostility between different Christian 
Churches is becoming mutual respect for differences. 

The future is full of promise for such a Church 
as this. It has become an Imperial Church, 
witnessing the expansion of its branches in the 
great free dominions which are so closely linked 
with England. It has become a missionary Church, 
bearing its Gospel all over the world, ana ready to 
lose itself in the growth of national Churches in 
heathen lands. Tne Church of a free people, it 
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carries to an ever-widening circle of mankind the 
message that the truest liberty is the service of its 
Divine Master, Jesus Christ. 
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CHURCH OF IRELAND.— See Episcopacy. 


CHURCH OF ROME. — See Western 
Church. 

CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.— See Presby- 
terianism. 


CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSALEM. 

—See Swedenborgianism. 


CIMMERIANS (Ki fxpitpiot ). — In Homer (Od. 
xi. 13 ff.) the ship of Odysseus is described as 
coming to 

1 the limits of the world, to deep-flowing Oceanua There is the 
land and city of the Cimmerians, shrouded in mist and cloud , 
and never does the shining sun look down on them w ith his 
rays, neither when he climbs unto starry heaven, nor when 
again he turns earthward from the firmament, but baleful night 
is outspread over miserable men ’ 

The use of the phrases re ir6\ts re and 

SeiXoiai fiporoiai shows that the Cimmerians are 
regarded as real men, living in organized com- 
munity — not like the Cyclops, for example, who 
have no cities or other apparatus of civilized life 
(Horn. Od. ix. 112, roiaiv $’ otir Ay opal Sov\yj<p6poi otire 
Stylo-res). As the poem now stands, 1 tne home of the 
Cimmerians must he supposed to lie somewhere in 
the far West or North-west, on the edge of the 
woild on that side, by the hither shore of the 
Ocean-river which forms the material limit of the 
Homeric world, where also is naturally imagined 
to he an entrance to the world of Shades. The 
Cimmerians are thus pictured as an outpost of 
humanity, and as such they must battle with 
conditions unknown to the rest of mankind — their 
lives are spent in a perpetual darkness which to all 
other life would he fatal (rjtpi Kal ve<p4\r) K€Ka\v pipit voi 
. . . <5\oi}). Just so, in actual fact, does man 

on the outskirts of the habitable area of the earth 
— on the ‘ roof of the world 5 or m the polar regions 
— find the forces of Nature arrayed against him in 
the most hostile fashion. The charactenstics of 
the outermost fringe were based to a certain extent 
on observation ana report. 

Pendants m some sort to the Cimmerians are 
vaiious other groups on the verge of the world, 
such as the Loestrygomans (Od. x. 82 fF.), among 
whom ‘ the goings of night and day are hard to- 
gether * (lb. 86, £yy\ )s yAp vvkt6s re Kal i}jaar6s cla t 
KtXevdoi ) ; hut these also, m spite of their cannibal- 
ism, 2 are in a sense civilized — possessing a walled 

1 It is clear, from the absence of any reference to the Cim- 
merians by Circe in her instructions to Odysseus in Od x. 508 ff , 
that this passage about them is a late addition (cf Deimling, 
Die Leleger , 1862, p. 68) But this does not affect the state- 
ments and conclusions of this article. 

2 But are not the two lines 116, 117, avrjx’ erapwr 

coirAl<r<raro Bttirvov | rw Bi 6v’ atfavre 4>vyfj eiri vrjay 'iKtafhjv, an 
interpolation ? 


town (alwir nro\U0pov), and an assembly- place (dyoM), 
just like the most civilized Greeks. Against this, 
the expression ‘not like men but like the Giants’ 
(Od. X. 120, oifK Avdpecrt nv £oik6t€ s, dXX& Tlyacriv) lias 
nothing to say, describing merely their stature — 
men so far away must needs be different in some 
respects from ordinary folk. 1 Heiodotus, again, 
mentions the Hyperboreans, * men who live at the 
back of the North Wind * (iv. 32, where, however, 
he expresses his disbelief in their existence) 2 It 
is an old observation that in these Cimmerians of 
Homer we have a dim and distorted tradition of 
the long Arctic night 8 (cf. the statement of Herod, 
iv. 25, that in the far North are men who sleep for 
six months of the year), while the account or the 
Leestrygonians eniDodiea a vague report of the 
midnight sun within the Arctic Circle, or at any 
rate of the long summer days and shoit nights of 
northern lands (cf. Tac. Aaric . 12, ‘nox clara et 
extrema Britannia© parte ore vis, ut finem atque 
initium lucis exiguo discnmine internoscas ’). 
That some dim report of such features of the North 
should have reached Greek lands as early as 
the second or even the third millennium B.c. along 
the trade route or routes by which Baltic amber 
came to the Mediterranean is not impossible (see 
Waldmann, Der Bernstein im, Alterthum , 1883). 

The ancient treatment of the Cimmerians is after 
a double fashion, coriespondmg to the double 
character which they assume in the poem. On the 
one hand, they are a mythical people associated 
with the land of spirits, having out a feeble hold 
upon reality. Hence by some (as by Silius Italieus, 
xn. 13011.) they were put actually m Hades, and 
this idea of them led to the creation of a variant 
name Cerberii (Kepfitpiot) 4 This mode of tieat- 
inent begins and ends with the purely fanciful. 
On the other hand are found various rationalistic 
explanations, which may he arranged m the follow- 
ing ascending order of significance — 

(1) On the lowest level of such explanations is 
the variant title gct/tl/Hoi A^dpes, ‘Men of the 
Wintiy Lands/ or Kcpiptfoiot, * People of the Mist/ 

(2) When the scene of the Nekyia was located 
in latei times by the shoies of Lake Avemus m 
Italy, the Cimmerians also were removed thither, 
and the pseudo-rationalism of the imaginative 
Ephoros, who was never at a loss, found an ex- 
planation of the Homeric description, according to 
which the Cimmerians were subtenanean folk who 
lived partly by mining and partly by oracle- 
mongermg (Strabo, p. 244, eZvcu dt rots wepl t6 
XpyvTfjpiov tdos wArpiov pujdtva rhv ifXiov opay, dXXa tt)$ 
vvktB s iropetieaOai t&v xcurpufrwj') This tlieoiy, 
so far at least as concerns the habitat of the 
Cimmerians, has been revived by Victor B/nard 
(Les Phtniciens et VOdysste, 1902-03, n 311 ft — in 
which he tries to show that the Odyssey is based 
upon a Phamician Penplus , or Mediterranean 
Piloty and that the Homeric localities arc verihablo 
in then minutest details). 

1 Cf the marvels of the far North as given b v v Herodotus— 
his goat-footed men, and one-eyed Arimaspians (iv 25 and 27), 
his long-lived Ethiopians of the South (in 114) , the breast- 
eyed, and dog-headed tribes (iv 191) are left quite doubtful, 
and perhaps are not classed as human The stature of the 
Lsostrygomans has suggested that their prototj ues were a Celtic 
or Germanic people (Ridge wa 3 % Early Age of Greece , T»oi, i. 
368 ff ) 

2 But others know more about them, e g. Pindar, Olymp iii. 

16, Bapov 'Yirepfiopewy ’ArroAAwvo? Ocpanovra (cf Pyth X. 

30), and ASsch fr 183 These folk on the edge of the world 
gradually become credited with all the virtues See Rawlinson’s 
note on Herod, iv 32, and cf. art Hvperhorkanh 

3 Cf. Berger, Mythische Kosmographio, 1904, p 16 

4 Eustath Coin in Horn 1670 Cf Sc hoi ,jtvioi Bi ypd<f>ovcrt 
)^eiptpiuiv oi Be KepfUtpttov, coy K part]? r) veicpotf, i.nb tov ev roly 
rjpioif k«i<t0cu nt'ily, t uv veteptov, nap a. rb iv ipa KticrOai. 
Aristoph (Ei ops, 186 f ) makes Charon call ti? «iy t2> AtJthjy neBtov 
, . y\ 'y K«p/3epiovy, rj ’y KOpaKa y, tj Vi Touvapov — a parody Of 
the cries of Attic boatmen , so Soph fr 957 N. For Keppepiuv, 
see Hesj ch (iceppcpov yap Kiy ov<ri r^v bptxhgv) 
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(3) Among the names connected with the wander- 
ings of Odysseus in the West, that of the Cim- 
merians alone has a firm hold upon reality, for the 
existence of Cimmerians on the northern shores 
of the Euxine and in Asia Minor is and was a 
known historical fact. Strabo, anxious for the 
credit of Homer’s geographical knowledge, averred 
that the poet had been fully aware of the true 
place of his Cimmerians, but had transposed them 
to the West for his story’s sake (p. 20, irpbt poppav 
teal £o<(>tbd7j peHjyayev olfceluts els CKoretvbv rtva t6tov 
rbv KaO* 4&r)V f xpfot/JLov 6vra irpbs t^v pvdoirodav) ; and, 
moreover, had deliberately pilloried them for the 
evil they had wrought in Asia Minor even before 
his time (p. 149, t&xu koU ko.t& tl Koivbv twv 'Icbvw 
t\0os irpbt t6 </>v\ov touto , cf. pp. 6 and 61). Strabo 
herein was indeed correct in the main — more correct 
than B6rard, whose theory ignores both the 
existence of the historical Cimmerians of the 
Euxine and the non-existence of any trace of their 
name in the neighbourhood of Cum®, besides 
taking no account whatever of the wholesale 
transportation of the Odyssean adventures from 
the Pontus region to the West (see Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorf, Homerische Untersuchungen , 1884, p. 
163 ff.). This transfei ence, however, is a cardinal 
fact m the history of the Odyssey . 

‘It was when the compass of the Euxine was still unknown, 

. . . that the tale of the wanderings of Odysseus took form 
, . In the Odyssey, as we have it now, compounded of many 

different legends and poems, this is disguised; the island of 
Circe has been removed to the far west, and the scene of the 
Descent to the Underworld translated to the Atlantic Ocean 
But Circe . . . belongs to the seas of Colchis , and the world 
of shades beyond the Cimmerians is to be sought near the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus* (Bury, Hist. of Greece, i 92 = p. 89 of 
small edition) 

Briefly given, disregarding chronological ques- 
tions, the pait played in history by the Cimmerians 
was as follows (cf Strabo, p 494) Inhabiting the 
regions round Lake M®otis (Azov) on the northern 
shore of the Euxine, to which their name still 
clings in the modern Crimea, they were driven 
foith by a Scythian (Mongolian ?) people, the 
Scoloti, who came from the steppes of Asia (Herod, 
iv. 6). They crossed into Asia Minor, either by 
way of the Danubian lands, or, as Herodotus says, 
by the Caucasus (iv. 12) ; for, on the one hand, 
they are found in association with Balkan tribes — 
Treres, Edones, and Thynians ; on the other hand, 
they seem to make their first appearance in the 
eastern parts of Asia Minor. Cimmerian hordes 
under Tiuspa were defeated by Esar-haddon 1 
(about 680 b.c.) ; but, thus thrown back upon Asia 
Minor, they sacked Sinope, overthrew Midas, the 
last king of Phrygia, and attacked Gyges of Lydia, 
who sought the help of Assyria. Gyges became 
the vassal of Ashurbanipal, but, having himself 
defeated the invadeis and sent two of their chief- 
tains bound to Nineveh, he repudiated Assyiian 
suzerainty. A second inroad of Cimmeiians ended 
in his death and the sack of Sardis (657 B.c.). 
The great shrine of Ai terms at Ephesus was burnt 
by them, and Magnesia on the Meander was de- 
stroyed (Strabo, p. 647). An echo of all this in its 
later phases is heard in the fragments of the poems 
in which Kallinos of Ephesus stirs his countrymen 
to their own defence — ‘ the host of the Cimmerians 
is at hand, who do mighty deeds ’ (Strabo, p. 648). 
He calls upon Zeus ‘ to remember the fair thighs 
of bulls which Ephesus had burned, and to have 
compassion on her.’ ‘Are ye not ashamed,’ he 
cries to the young men, ‘ to sit still as if ye abode 
in peace, when war has seized upon the whole 

1 They are the Gimirrai of the Assyrian texts. See G. Smith, 
Hist, of Assurbanipal, 1871, p 64 (quoted in full in Bury, Hist, 
of Greece , ii 465> Sayce, in his Com. on Herod , 188B, l 6, 
points out that what Eusebius calls the first capture of Sardis, 
which he dates 1078 b o , is really a tradition of the conquest of 
Ionia by the Hittites (see also p 427) Consult also Gelzer, 
‘Das Zcitalter des Gyges,' in Jtthexnxsches Museum , 1875, p, 
2S0 ff. , E. Meyer, Gesch. d . Alter th., 1884 ff. ; L 54811. 


world!’ These terrible inroads (cf. Herod, i. 8* 
oi) Karaarpotp^ fry hero rQv voXlwv dXX’ 4£ 4mbpopfjt 
dprrayi)) seem to have inspired the artist who, a 
generation or two later, painted the sarcophagus 
from Clazomen® now in the Brit. Museum. On 
it we see the mounted barbarians swooping down 
with enormous swords, great quivers, and curved 
Scythian headgear, while alongside run fierce 
hounds (A. 8. Murray, Terra-cotta Sarcophagi m 
the B.M., 1898). During the reigns of Ardys II. 
and Alyattes hi., successors of Gyges, these terrible 
invaders seem gradually to have melted away 
without leaving a trace, unless we ascribe to their 
influence something of the frenzied rites of Ma, the 
fierce goddess of the Cappadocians (see Th. Reinach, 
Mithridatc Eupator , 1890, p. 242) — analogous to 
those of the so-called Artemis worshipped among 
the Tauri of the Crimea, who seem to have been 
the remnant of the Cimmerians. 

Bury has explained ‘ the motive for placing the 
Cimmerians by the shores of Okeanos and associat- 
ing them with the land of ghosts’ in his article 
* The Homeric and the historic Kimmerians’ (Klio 
vi. [1906] 79 ff. ). He points out that in Denmark 
and Scandinavia there was current, probably from 
very early times, a legend that the spirits of dead 
men were rowed across to the island of Brittia, 
opposite the mouths of the Rhine (Procop. de Bell, 
doth. iv. 20, ed. Haury, ii. 589 ff.). By Brittia 
(Bptrrla), Britain was meant, though the Greek 
historian 1 did not understand this (cf. Gibbon, De- 
cline, iv. 157, ed. Bury, whose later article corrects 
his note there). Cf . Blest, Abode of the (Teut. ). 

Now, the historian and traveller Poseidonios 
(2nd cent. B.c.) acutely conjectured that Kip.p4pf.ot 
was simply Kipfipiicds, and that the Cimmerians 
were an offshoot of the Cimbii (Strabo, p. 293, 
Kippeplovs tovs Klpfipovs dvopaadvruv r<2v 'EXX?}*/ ojv). 
That the Cimmerians were indeed associated with 
the north is proved by a passage in the Oiphic 
Argonaut ica, which describes the voyage of the 
Argo from the Euxine, and mentions the Cim- 
merians in the far north on the way to the 4 Icrnian 
Islands ’ ( = the British Islands ; see Bury, op. cit, 
p. 85, note 3, quoting Orph. Arg . 1120, ed. Abel, 
and verses 1166, 1181); this part of the poem 
probably preserves a tradition oi the 6th cent, b.c., 
if it is not still older.* 

‘ But however this may be, we have sufficient data for bring- 
ing the Homeric Kimmerians into relation with the historical 
Cimbrians. The Kimmerians are stamped as a people of the 
north, dwelling on the shores of ocean, close to the world of 

hosts. A people of identical name, the Cimbrians, fulfil the 

rst two conditions ; and a fable of the world of ghosts on the 
shore of Ocean has come from their neighbourhood 9 (Bury, op. 
ext p 86). 

The knowledge of these northern Cimmerians 
(Cimbrians) and of the Island of Ghosts m the 
ocean may have come to the Homeric world from 
Gaul by the medium of Phoenician traders who 
visited its northern shores. 

‘The older Odysseus story, in which the Euxine was the 
theatre of the adventures, mentioned the Kimmerians (of South 
Russia); when the scene was transferred to the West, these 
eastern Kimmerians became the Kimmerians of Ocean, who 
were known from Phoenician report, and the place of the 
Nekyia was thus at once determined ’ (Bury, op cit. p. 87) 

it may be, however, that the story travelled 
eastwards overland with the Cimmerians themselves , 
they being, in fact, Cimbrians, as Poseidonios had 
guessed ; and this is the simpler hypothesis. The 
Cimmerians, who are to be classed ethnologically 
in the Thracian group, may have been not pure 
Thracians but northern immigrants ruling over 
a conquered population (cf. Ridgeway, op, cit . i. 
396 ff.). But, quite apart from the truth or falsity 
of the equation Cimmerians = Cimbrians, Bury has 
shown that ‘ the Homeric Kimmerians and their 

1 According to Bury, Procopius probably derived his informa- 
tion from Heruls in Constantinople. 

a The poem as it stands is of late Roman date See Gruppe 
in Rosch^r, «.v. ‘ Orpheus ’ 
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setting have a double relation, on the one hand to 
the K tfxji4ptoi of the east, on the other to the Cimbri 
of the north-west’ (op. cit. p. 88). 

Litkraturh. — Engelmann’s art. * Kimmerier ’ In Roscher [is 
of little worth] ; U. Hbfer, de Cimmenis^ Belgr. Progr. 1891. 
The worka quoted deal chiefly with hiatoncal point* ; to them 
may be added K. Neumann, Die HeUcnen im Skythenlande , 
Berlin, 1855; A. v. Gutschmid, Kleins Schnften, Leipzig, 
1889-94, ill. 431; B. H. Berger, Myth . Kosmogr. dtr Gnechen , 
Leipzig, 1904 ; J. yon Pr&lek, Gesch. der Meder und Perser , 
Gotha, 1906-1910, L 112 f. W. J. WOODHOUSE. 

CIRCUMAMBULATION.— This term is used 
to denote the custom of walking round objects or 
persons for the purpose of influencing or honouring 
them. The custom is observed, with a religious 
or magical signification, among the most diverse 

f copies, particularly among the Indo-Europeans, 
n India th eSatapatha BrcUimana enjoins walking 
round the offering, holding a burning coal in the 
hand. 1 The Gray a Sutras require the young 
Brahman, at the time of his being initiated, to drive 
three times round a tree or a sacred pool. 4 Other 
Satias enjoin any one who wishes to build a house 
to go three times round the site, sprinkling it with 
water, and repeating the verse of the Rig Veda, 
‘O waters, ye are wholesome.’ 3 Among marriage 
ceremonies the Laws of Manu order the bride to 
pass three times round the domestic hearth ; 4 it 
is the seventh step in this walk that makes the 
union irrevocable. Circumainbulation also figured 
in the funeral ceremonies and the sacrifices of the 
Titris. The Maha Pannibbdna Sutta tells that 
the pyre on which lay the body of Buddha took 
fire of its own accord when the five hundred 
disciples had walked round it three times. 8 Even 
at the present day, for the Hindus, circumambula- 
tion round certain sacred spots has the effect of 
blotting out sins (cf. further PR l. 10 f.) It was 
the same with the Buddhists who, long before our 
epoch, had constiucted round their stupas , oi 
eminences containing relics, circular galleries to 
serve for the circumambulation of pilgrims. The 
Buddhists of Tibet and Japan have preserved this 
custom. At the side of roads in Tibet they build 
walls, or mams, on which they write an invocation, 
in order that passers-by may walk round it 6 

Among the Greeks circumambulation is alieady 
described by Homer, who shows us Achilles making 
his squadrons and his chaiiots pass three timeB 
lound the body of Patroclus ( II. xxm. 13). 
Dancing often occurred in the worship of the 
Hellenic gods, and it generally included circular 
movements The lhythnncal movements of the 
dancers took place around altars, the performers 
turning first fioni east to west (strophe) , then from 
west to east (anti-strophe). ‘You cannot find a 
single ancient mystery m which there is no danc- 
ing,’ wrote Lucian (Ilepl 6pxM*w, xv. 277). But 
it is not always easy to decide whether we have to 
do with real circumambulation or simply with a 
circuit rendered necessary in order to regain the 
starting-point. Certain rhythmical dances around 
the altar of Dionysus seem, indeed, to he circum- 
ambulation, as also does the dance of the Curetes 
aiound the cradle of Zeus. 7 At Athens the name 
of amphidromia (&u<pidp6fua) was given to the custom 
of carrying the newborn, at a running pace, around 
the family hearth. 8 It is worthy of notice that 
quite recently, among the Esthonians, the father 
had to run round the church during the baptism 
1 SBE, vol. xii. p 145. 2 lb. vol xxix. p. 210. 

51 Jb . vol. xxix. p. 213. 

4 Jb. vol. xxv. p. 295, vol. xxix pp 279, 382 
B lb. vol xi. p. 129. 

« For Tibet, see W Simpson, The Buddhist Praying -Wheel, 
London, 1895, pp. 29-32 ; for Japan, Constance Gordon Cum- 
mmg in Scribners Monthly , 1881, p. 733. 

7 Emmanuel, La Danse grecque antique (Paris, 1896), pp. 201, 
255, 295, 302, etc 

8 Fustel de Coulanges, La CxU antique* (Paris, 1879), 
p. 53. 


(for another explanation of this custom, see above, 
vol. ii. p. 648). 1 

Among the Romans, in the celebration of mar- 
riage, the bridal pair passed round the family altar, 
while th oflarnen clialis pionounced the sacramental 
formulae. This rite may he compared with the 
Brahman ceremony referred to above, and also with 
the custom observed on the same occasion in certain 
villages in Scotland and Germany, whereby a pro- 
cession round the house or the church has to be 
made either by the cortege of the bride or by the 
bride and bridegroom. The same rite is still ob- 
served in marriages celebrated by the Orthodox 
Greek Church. 2 In ancient Japan, the future 
pair walked round the cential pillar of the 
house. 

Among the Celts and the Gauls the custom of 
omg round an individual whom it is desired to 
onour in an especial way, or who is believed to 
be mvested with surpassing holiness, appears 
already in poems anterior to the Christian era 3 
Plutarch narrates that the Gaul Vercmgetorix, 
before surrendering to Ccesar, walked three times 
round the chair on which his conqueroi sat (Ccesai , 
xxvii.), St. Patrick is described as consecrating 
the site of the cathedral of Armagh by a sunwise 
procession about it, and a century later Scatteiy 
Island was similarly hallowed by St. Senan. In 
like fashion, the Cathach , or ‘Battle-book,’ of the 
O’Donnells ‘ was always borne three times right- 
hand-wise round their anny before battle, to 
assure victory ; it was so employed as late as the 
fifteenth century’; and ‘even at this day, the 
Irish people, when burying their dead, walk at 
least once, sometimes throe times, round the 
graveyard, sunwise, with the coliin ’ 4 In Scotland, 
in the last centuries, it was sometimes the physician 
who moved around the sick person to lelieve his 
sufferings (as is described by Sir Walter Scott m 
Waverley), sometimes the parishioners who did so 
around their minister, now and then the members 
of the family or fi lends who passed round an indi- 
vidual on the nomt of starting on a journey. 
Sometimes on the last night of December people 
made three circuits round a field, or a house, oi a 
boat, holding a torch or a lighted wisp of stiaw in 
their hands, as in the Bi&hman ritual. In the 
Hebrides processions took place, and perhaps still 
take place, round the cairns and ancient tumuli. 5 
There also funeial processions went three times 
round the church or the churchyard — a custom 
which is found likewise in Ireland, Holland, and 
Germany. The liturgy of the Gieek Church is 
particularly rich in circumambulation. The Roman 
Catliolic Cnurch also uses it in the consecration of 
churches, in the enthroning of bishops, and m 
other exceptional ceremonies. Here, then, is a 
rite which, devised by our distant pie-historic 
ancestors, is still celebrated before our eyes m 
official liturgies and in popular customs, aftei 
having passed through at least three successive 
leligions. 

It would be premature to conclude that circum- 
ambulation is solely an Indo-European rite. In 
ancient Egypt we near frequently of statues or 
symbols being carried rouna temples and cities. 
The point is whether a religious significance was 
attached to the circular nature of these processions. 

1 Gnmm, Teutonic Mythology, tr Stallj brass, \ol iv p. 1845. 

2 Westph Sagen , quoted b> Pictet, Onginvs mdo-europtennes, 
1869-63, vol. ii p. 499 ; Forbes Leslie, Early Paces of Scotland, 
1866, vol i. p. 181 ; H G. Romanoff, Kites and Customs of Gratco- 
Jiusman Church , 1868, p 153 , W O. Aston, Shinto , 1905, p. 90 

s J. Rhys, Celtic Heathendom (Hibbert Lectures for 1886), 
p, 567. 

4 Joyce, Soc. Hist of Anc Ireland , 1903, vol. i p. 801 f. 

6 For Scotland, see Constance Gordon Gumming, From the 
Hebrides to the Himalayas , 1876, vol i p 210 ; A. Mitchell, 
The Past in the Present, 1880, p. 79 ; Sir Walter Scott, The Two 
Drovers , etc 
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Muhammadans walk several times round certain 
sacred Diaces, notably the Kaba at Mecca; and 
Oriental Christians perform the same ceremony 
round the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem A more 
decisive fact, so far as concerns the Semitic race, 
is related by Robertson Smith, on the authority of 
Nilus In the most ancient form of sacrifice 
among the Arabs, the participants march three 
times round the altar on which the victim lies 
ready to be slam, and smg as they go 1 

Most savage peoples, especially the Redskins, 
the Australian aborigines, and the Negroes, take 
part in religious dances, in which there are circular 
movements , but these do not fall within the cate 
gory of c&rcumarabulation unless they take place 
around an object or a being which serves at the 
same time as centre and as goal, or unless it is 
clear that a particular virtue is attached to the 
direction of the movement 
What is the object of circumambule tion f Almost 
in every instance in whioh an explanation is given, 
it is represented as a nte intended to ward off 
sinister influences or to abstract propitious in- 
fluences, m the interest either of those who per- 
form the circumambulation or of the person or the 
thing placed in the centre By an extension of 
meaning it has come to assume the general signifi- 
cance of a talisman, of something to bring good 
fortune However, there is ground for making 
a distinction, at least in the case of the Indo- 
Europeans, according as circumambulation is per- 
formed towards the right hand, that is to say, 
from the east to the west passing by the south 
(m the manner of the progress of the hands of a 
watch), or in the opposite direction The first 
alone brings good luck , among the Brfthraans it 
bears the name pradatyma ; among the Latins 
dextratvo (for example, in the ceremony of mar 
riage), among the Celts, detsetl or deasil (all 
words which most etymologists derive from the 
same original root, which means * the right The 
circuit m the opposite direction is called in San- 
skrit prasavy a, in Celtic cartuasul, most frequently 
translated by * withershms * The Latins character- 
ized this manner of circumambulation as sinister t 
in the double meaning of the word ( 4 ill-omened * and 
'left') It is generally considered as a process of 
black magic, in connexion with the ideas of 
malign influence, misfortune, and death Along 
with prayers recited backwards, it constitutes the 
great weapon of sorcerers m Celtic and German 
countries To go three times round the church 
withershins figures, m Scotland, among the ntes 
of the witches' assembly * According to an Irish 
tradition (RCel xv 315), * there was a sacred well 
at the foot of Side Nechtain (now Carbury Hill in 
County Kildare) on which none were to look save 
four privileged persons, on pain of some dreadful 
personal injury But the Jady Boand ridiculed 
the prohibition, and, going to the well, walked 
contemptuously thrice round it left-hand-wise I 
whereupon the well burst up round her, and broke 
her thigh bone, one hand, and one eye She fled 
in terror eastward , but the water pursued her till 
she arrived at the seashore, where she was drowned 
Even after that the water continued to flow so as 
to form the river Boand or Boyne, which took its 
name from her '• Among theBr&hmans, in sacri- 
fices offered to ancestors, the officiating priest begins 
by going round three times by the left, and not till 
then does he perform three turns by the right. 
This anomaly (s thus explained in the Satapatha 
Brdhmana 4 The reason why he again moves thrice 
round from left to nght is that, while the first time 

} RoberUon Smith, The Religion qf the Semite*, 1880, p 820 
P tw** Bai88 * c * ^ an4$ Jour$ to eoreeUerie, 1800, 

* Joyce, op cit vol L p 284 


(i.e while performing the prasavya) he went away 
from here after those three ancestors of his. he now 
oomes back again from them to this, his own 
world; that is why he again moves thrice from 
left to nght.’ 1 

The same contrast, explained in the same way, 
occurring likewise m the course of a funeral cere- 
mony, is found in the Latin poet Statius's descrip- 
tion of the funeral rites celebrated in honour of tne 
son of Lycurgus The warriors begin by going 
round the pyre three times bp the left with their 
standards reversed as a sign of mourning 

* lustrantque ex more sLnietro 

Orbs rogum . ' 

Then, at the command of the augur, they retrace 
their steps, this time by the nght, in order to 
efface their mourning ana the sinister omen 


Funeris suspldum 


luotua sbolere, novique 
dextri gyro' 8 


Perhaps it is for the same reason that, in the burial 
services of those Catholic Churches which follow 
the Roman ntual, the priest goes round the bier 
by the left William Simpson has suggested a 
similar explanation concerning the systematic 
variations in certain cases of circumambulation 
among the Arabs * 

Up to this point we have not expounded the 
primary reason and general motive of the practice 
As Mannh&rdt has shown m the case of other 
similar customs, circumambulation is a solar 
charm The prodakgirya represents the daily 
march of the sun, which, in our hemisphere, rises 
in the east, passes thence to the south, and sets 
in the west This is what the Br&hman ntual 
tells us dearly . while the Br&hmans perform the 
pradakqina , says the Satapatha Brdhmana, 4 they 
think 44 Sunwise this sacred work of ours shall be 
accomplished,” and therefore they again walk 
thnoe round sunwise ' 4 It may be asked whether, 
in the same way, the treble repetition of the circuit 

is not connected with the idea of the traditional 

4 three steps * of Vi$nu, the god of the sun. In 
Scotland also the primitive signification of the 
nte has never been lost sight of Deasil and 
sunwise have remained synonyms 4 The propitia 
tion/ Sir Walter Scott writes in the Two Drovers , 

4 consists, as is well known, m the person who 
makes the deasil walking three times round the 
person who is the object of the ceremony, taking 
great care to move according to the course of the 
sun 5 Long ago, Plutarch, describing the Egyptian 
ceremony known as the 4 Search for Osins,' in 
which, at the time of the winter solstice, the 
image of a cow was carried seven times round the 
temple, states as a reason that 4 the sun in winter 
arrives at the winter solstice only after seven 
months,' and he adds, 4 they behove that by this 
observance they make the sun favourable to them- 
selves and honour it '* The Japanese used to say 
that, if they marched against the sun when attack- 
ing an enemy, they would be going against the 
wul of Heaven * Did they follow this rule in the 
Russo Japanese war* 

The instinct of imitation, however, is not the 
only force at work, especially in the origin of the 
nte There was here an application of sympathetic 
magic— the idea, still so wide spread among primi- 
tive peoples, that by imitating a phenomenon its 
recurrence can be assured or at least facilitated 
The Navahos of Arizona, at the winter solstice, 
perform a magical dance in which a dancer, wear 
ing a star on his head, turns about holding a 
representation of the sun at the end of a stick 

1 SBB t voL Xii p 426 

9 Thebe**, Vi. 216, 216, sad 221-228 

’ W Simpson. The Buddhist Praying Wheel, p. 188 

4 SBB, voTxiL p 442. 

9 De Itid . et Onr 62. 0 Aston, S&tnfo, p 240 
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4 This seems to represent/ explains a witness, 4 the 
climax of the ceremony, which not only celebrates 
the winter solstice, but which has, as its special 
object, to compel the son to stop his southern 
flight .' 1 In the ceremony of the Hako l celebrated 
by the Pawnees m order that the tnbe may in- 
crease in number and strength, they make the 
circuit of the lodge four times at sunrise and at 
sunset, going round the sacred fireplace, from West 
to North and back to the West by the East, 
muttering all the time that they follow the rays 
of the sun which bring life These four cir 


cults, explained one of them, represent the four 
paths down which the lesser powers descend to 
man . 1 

When once the regular march of the sun was 
identified with circumambulation by the right, it 
was natural that the reverse, circumambmation 
by the left, should be identified with the reversing 
of the normal course of Nature, and, m consequence, 
should be associated with the ideas of malign 
influence and death or evil, like all the ceremonies 
of the Liturgy, when they are executed backu ards 
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CIRCUMCISION (Introductory) —The term 
'circumcision 9 is applied, in its strict sense, to a 
wide-spread surgical operation for the ablation of 
the male prepuce, and also, with a looser connota- 
tion, to simple incision of the prepuce, or even to 
two operations on the female genitals — cliton- 
deetomy and ablation of the labta minora (the so- 
called r female circumcision’). The operation on 
males is very common, not only among many 
primitive peoples as well as among some which 
have attained a high degree of civilization, but 
-even in modern surgery, where it is, of course, 
performed solely for sanitary and therapeutic 
reasons — an explanation which, though not uncom- 
monly urged, is not wholly satisfactory m account- 
ing for its ultimate origin or for its practice among 
primitive races. The corresponding female opera- 
tion is far more rare, both surgically and as a 
rite 

x. Anatomical aspects —( a) Male.— The 
male prepuce is a loose fold of skin, lined on the 
inner side with mucous membrane, covering the 
plans penis > at whose base (the corona glanats) it 
is attached to the penis , while on the under side 
of the organ it has a further union with the glans 
by a fold termed the frasnum preeputn On the 
corona glandts open the glandule t odortferm, which 
generate a sebaceous secretion called smegma 
preeputn In modern surgery the necessity for 
circumcision arises chiefly in case of phimosis, a 
condition, whether congenital or acquired, in which 
the prepuce cannot be retracted so as to uncover 
the plans (this condition often giving nse to re- 
tention of urine, balanitis from accumulation of 
smegma , calculous concretions, impotence, pro- 
lapsus am, cancer of the penis, balanoposthitis, 
herpes prceputtalis, white chancre, and other com- 
plaints), or in hypertrophy of the prepuce 

In its characteristic form the operation of cir- 
cumcision consists in drawing forward the prepuce 
(with proper precautions, as by a shield, to prevent 
any incision of the glans) f which, when sufficiently 
protracted, is amputated, the flow of blood, which 
is relatively slight, being checked by some styptic. 
Among primitive peoples, as well as among Jews 
and Muhammadans, the wound is then permitted 
to heal , but in modem surgical practice a more 
complete operation is performed 

After the ablation has been effected, it will be found that the 
surgeon has removed only a circle of skin, while the mucous 
membrane lining the prepuoo still tightly embraces the glam, 
this he slits up, dt introducing the point of a pair of scissors at 
the preputial orifloe s and then, trimming off the angles of the 
flaps of muooua membrane, ana sometimes snipping across the 
framum he turns back the muoous membrane, and attaches it 
to the eiffe of the cutaneous incision by sutures, usually of silk 
or catgut. Union readily takes place by simple dressing 

The physiological change arising from oireum- 

1 George A Dorsey, Indians qf the South West, Chicago, 
1903, pp 18*, 171 


cision, apart from obviation of the dangers of 
phimosis or the inconvenience of hypertrophy, is 
that the mucous membrane covering the glans 
becomes obdur&ted and approximates tne character 
of epidermis, thus lessening liability to venereal 
and other infections 

( 6 ) Female.— The organs involved in 4 female 
circumcision/ which consists simply in the ablation 
of the parts in question (often, however, with 
subsequent 4 inhbulation * [see below, 3 , 6 ]), are, as 
already noted, the clitoris and the labta minora 
The former of these is a small organ of erectile 
tissue, with a rudimentary glans and prepuce , it 
is, in fact, the female counterpart 01 the penis 
The labta minora extend from the clitoris toward 
the or\ficium vagina , and merge on the one side 
into the labta majora, and on the other into the 
wall of the vagina Both the clitons and the 
labta minora are occasionally hypertrophic, not 
only with great frequency among the African 
Galla and Hottentots (giving nse, among the 
latter, to the cunous 4 Hottentot apron '), but even 
among Asiatics and Europeans Surgical opera- 
tion may consequently become advisable ; and, in 
view of the excitability of the clitoris, it was often 
deemed necessary, until very recent tunes, to excise 
it in cases of erotomania— an operation now recog- 
nized as unscientific and useless 
a. Male circumcision —(a) Geography — Dib 
regarding modem surgical circumcision, which, 
being entirely sanitary and therapeutic in purpose, 
does not here concern us, the operation may be 
said to be almost world wide, with the exception 
of Europe and non Semitic Asia. The Indo- 
Germamc peoples, the Mongols, and the Finno- 
Ugrio races (except where they have been in flu 
enced by Muhammadanism) {done are entirely 
unacquainted with it 1 It can scarcely have been 

S ractised in pre- Aryan India (obviously we have no 
ata regarding pre-Indo-Germamc Europe), for 
there is no allusion to it m Sanskrit literature, 
and no trace of it in modem India, even among 
peoples untouched by Hindu civilization The 
custom is best known popularly from the Semites, 
especially the Hebrews and Muhammadans, as 
well as from the ancient Egyptians and Colchians 
(the latter, according to Herodotus [11 104 f ], 
closely akin to Hie Egyptians), while something 
analogous was practised by some American Indians 
(for all theSb see the following sections) It is also 

1 AUoe 0, Fletcher, 4 The Hako.a Pawnee Ceremony/ la the 
22nd Annual Report of the BN, Washington, 1903, p. 134. Of. 
yoI rit of the same, 1891, p 839 , vot viit 1891, ppw 118, 129 , 
vol xl. 1894, p. 122. 

3 As a mere curiosity, mention may be made, in this connexion. 


classes, and be initiated 
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observed, at various ages, among many African 
and Polynesian peoples, who will here be particu- 
larly considered. 

A convenient summary of the geographical distribution of 
non-Semitic circumcision is given by Andree (A A xiii. 74): 

‘ Die Westkdste [von Afrika] nebst Hinterlandern gehort ihr — 
gennge Unterbrechungen ausgenommen — vom Senegal bis 
Benguella Die KafTemvolker mit Ausn&hme der Zulu beschnei- 
den, ebenso fast alle Ostafrikaner, die Galla jedoch ausge- 
nomroen Sie herrscht auf Madagaskar, bei den christlichen 
Abessimern, Bogos und Kopten. Im Herzen des schwarzen 
Erdtheils ist sie von den Monbottu und Akka geubt. Fast alle 
Eingeborenen des australischen Continents, die Sudwesteoke 
ausgenommen, liaben die Beschneidung ; sie kommt vor in 
Melanesien, die Papuas von Neu-Guinea abgerechnet. Unter 
den Po)yne8iern fehlt sie den Maori. Vereinzelt ist sie bei 
nord-, mittel- und sudamenkamschen Stammen anzutreffen. 
Nach einer fluchtigen Schatzungsind es 200 Mliiionen Menschen, 
der siebenter Then aller, die sie ausuben.’ 

(b) Varieties. — The most rudimentary form of 
male circumcision is a simple gash of the prepuce. 
This seems to be especially characteristic of the 
American continent and the Pacific islands, being 
found among the Totonacs of eastern Mexico and 
probably among the Mayas, as well as among the 
Orang Benua and in Tahiti, in the Marquesas, 
Waihu, Tonga, Samoa, Kunaie, New Caledonia, the 
New Hebrides, and the Nitendi Islands. In similar 
fashion, insection of the back of the prepuce is 
practised amon^ some Australian tribes, and especi- 
ally in East New Guinea and other Melanesian 
districts, as in Tanna (one of the New Hebrides) 
and in Fiji, while in Tonga the operation is per- 
formed by the simple process of tearing the pre- 
puce with the fingers. Among the Somali, Masai, 
Wajagga, and a tew of the Kikuyu, a similar cut 
is made on the upper part of the glans , and the 
resulting liaps of skm are permitted to hang from 
th eficemcm. In the Aarau Archipelago and in 
Seranglao the upper part of the prepuce is pinched 
oft (for the motive in these territories see below, 
under (m) i). Among the Tatars a wedge-shaped 

I ueee is excised from the prepuce ; and an Arab tribe 
between Abu Ansli and Ilejaz not only ablate the 
prepuce, but also make an incision in the skin on 
the upper side of the penis extending the entile 
length of the organ, and, in addition, abscise a 
portion of the skin of the lower part of the 
abdomen. In Jewish circumcision there is a note- 
worthy deviation, which has a special reason. The 
original rite was doubtless simple ablation of the 
prepuce ; but, with contact with classical civiliza- 
tion, the desire not to be different from the un- 
circumcised Greeks who sui rounded them in the 
gymnasia led the Jews to resort to the operation 
of epispasm, by which iirol-gaav iavroh 6,Kpoj3v<rTiav 
(1 Mac l 15 ; cf. 1 Co 7 18 , Jos. Ant . xil. v. 1, and the 
Talmudic passages cited in JE iv. 93 ; see also the 
‘ Semitic * section below ; for a description of the 
operation, which is now scarcely performed, ‘ex- 
cept possibly to restore loss of substance from acci- 
dent or disease* [E. M L ], cf. Celsus, xxv. 1). 
To obviate the possibility of such concealment of 
Judaism, the Rabbis, probably after Bar Cochba’s 
war (early 2nd cent. A.D.), made pen' ah (exposure 
of the glans) an indispensable requisite to valid 
circumcision. In this operation, 

‘after the excision has been completed, the mokel [“circum- 
aser ”} seizes the inner lining of the prepuce, which still covers 
the glam , with the thumb-nail and index-finger of each hand, 
and tears it so that he can roll it fully back over the glans and 
expose the latter completely * (Friedenwald, m JE iv 99) 

By far the most remarkable operation comple- 
mentary to circumcision is the ariltha, or mika , 
characteristic of Australia, and normally per- 
formed about a year after circumcision proper. 
This is defined as ‘sub-incision of the penis, so 
that the penile urethra is laid open from the meatus 
right back to the junction with the scrotum * 
(Spencei -Gillen*, p. 263). Tins operation, as per- 
formed in the Boulia district, is described as 
follows by Roth ( Ethnolog . Stud . p. 178) : 


4 While the man on top [the lad being held supine on the 
ground] holds the penis firm and tense with both hands, the 
actual operator, seated on the ground in front, makes a super- 
ficial inclBion, through skin only, extending from the external 
meatus down to near the scrotal pouch in a Tine with the median 
rapht ; a deeper incision is next made with the same stone 
knife along the same line as the first, and, starting from the 
external orifice, opens up the canal as it is pushed onwards. 
The extent of the wound is apparently inconsistent. I have 
observed it varying from a little over half an inch in some cases, 
to a gash opening up almost the whole of the penis as low down 
as half an inch from the scrotum, in others. 1 Among the 
Yaroinga of the Upper Qeorgina district ‘the operation con- 
sists of two vertio&l cuts into the urethra extending from the 
external orifice, with a third independently transverse one 
below, the resulting flap of skin being allowed to take its own 
time apparently in subsequently rottmg off down to the trans- 
verse cut* (ib.). 

Among the Bani Chains actual circumcision is no 
longer practised, though it is represented ritually 
by a mock ceremony, performed by the head priest 
with a wooden knife, and connected with name- 
giving(8ee above, p 345). 

(c) D isposal of tne ablated prepuce. — According 
to a Talmudic tradition, the tribe of Levi, which 
alone during the Exodus observed the obligation 
of circumcision, piled up the ablated foreskins in 
the wilderness and coveied them with earth, a 
practice which later became general (Kohler, m 
JE iv. 93). Among the East African Wakikuvu 
the piepuce is buried in the ground in front of the 
boy just circumcised; while the African Baia 
father throws it into the river. From fear of its 
being used in black magic the Turks bury the 
prepuce as they do parings of nails, etc., ana from 
& like motive tne Amaxosa Kafir boy carries away 
his prepuce and buries it in a sacred Bpot. On the 
West Coast of Africa the prepuce, soaked in 
brandy, is swallowed by the boy operated on ; the 
Arabs of Algiers wiap it in a cloth and put it on a 
tree oi animal, which then becomes the gift to the 
operator ; and the Hova of Madagascar wrap it m 
a banana leaf, winch is given to a calf to eat. 
Among the Wolof, on the other hand, the pre- 
puce is dried and carried by the lad circumcised, 
the object being the promotion of virility. 1 The 
Sakalava of Madagascar foimerly made the operator 
swallow the prepuce which he had lust ablated 
(the prepuce of the crown -prince is still swallowed 
by his uncle in Madagascar), but at the present 
time the foieskin is shot from a gun (a practice 
also observed by the Antankarana of the same 
island), or is fastened to a spear which is thrown 
over the house of the lad’s father ; if the spear falls 
sticking in the earth, it is a good omen. The 
triangular pieces excised by the Tatars are given 
to the boys^ mothers, who wrap them in cloth and 
keep them ; but, if the mothers are dead or absent, 
the pieces are often simply thrown away. Among 
the Australian Urabunna the stomach of each 
elder brother is touched with the foreskin, which 
is then placed on a fire-stick and buried without 
special ceremony or further attention (for a some- 
what similar usage, probably Midianitish rather 
than Hebrew, and apparently performed under 
exceptional circumstances, see Ex 4 24f> , and cf. 
‘Semitic’ section of this art. p. 679). 

It is in Australia that precautions are most 
generally taken in disposing of the ablated pre- 
puce The noithern Arunta bury it, together with 
the blood caused by the operation ; at Fowler Bay 
it is swallowed by the operator (compare the former 
usage of the Sakalava) ; among the southern 
Arunta the younger brother swallows his elder 
brother’s prepuce to make himself strong and tall ; 

i Cf. the wearing of the penis of slam warriora by the victors 
among the people of Mowafc to increase the conqueror’s strength 
by the courage of the dead , the eating of the genitals of beasts 
killed among some North American Indian tribes, these parts 
being torn with the teeth, never cut with an edged tool ; the 
making of the testicles, heart, and liver of slain enemies into a. 
broth and war-paint in South Africa ; and the Central Aus- 
tralian usage of administering blood from the genitals m case 
of severe illness (Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, p 106 f ).. 
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the Kalkodoon of Cloninny (North Queensland) 
string it on twine of human hair and hang it 
around the mother’s neck 4 to keep the devil 
away ’ ; the Anula bury it beside a pool to make 
tlio water-lilies grow ; and the Warramunga put it 
in a hole made in a tree by the witehetty grub, to 
increase the number of these edible delicacies. 
Among the Unmatjera, 

* the boy puts his severed foreskin on a shield, covers it up 
with a broad spear-thrower, and then carries it in the darkness 
of night, lest any woman should see what he is doing, to a 
hollow tree, in which he deposits it. He tells no one where he 
has hidden it, except a man who stands to him in the relation 
of father’s sister's son ' (Frazer, Independent Rev . iv. 211 , cf. 
the disposal of the ablated labia in Java [below, 3 (e)]) The 
reason alleged for this custom is that, * according to tradition, 
the early mythical ancestors of the tribe placed their foreskins 
in their na?ija trees, that is, their local totem centres, the trees 
from which their spirits came forth at birth, and to which they 
would return at death' (1 b ; for Frazer’s deductions from these 
Australian practices, see below under (m)« ; and for a somewhat 
similar Javanese custom in connexion with female circumcision, 
under 3 (e)) 

Finally, among the Yaroinga of the Upper 
Georgina District, the blood shed in cncunicision 
is drunk by the women of the tribe as a strengthen- 
ing draught (cf. below, 3 (6)). 

(d) Tabued foods. — The tabu of certain foods 
during the period immediately following circum- 
cision is recorded only sporadically. Bread may 
be eaten, and fresh milk drunk, among the Muham- 
madans of Bosnia, but the drinking of water un- 
hallows the rite. Among the Australian Urabunna 
the jew lizard (supposed to create sexual desire, 
and always forbidden to women) is tabu at this 
time, as are opossums, snakes, echidnas, and all 
lizards at sub-incision in Central Australia. Some 
rudimentary traces of hygiene may be present in 
the tabu of meat in the Congo Basin and the 
region east of Loanda to the kingdom of Muata 
Jamwo, as well as in the prohibition of pork in 
Wydah and the coast region of West Africa. 

(e) Instruments employed.— Cncunicision is, as 
a rule, performed with the ordinary iron or steel 
instruments (particularly razors) in common use 
among the peoples piactisuig it. Exceptions are 
not, however, unknown. There are distinct records 
among the Hebrews of the use of hard stone (the 

* fhnt y [is] of Ex 4 26 [although in tins case the 
sudden exigency of the occasion does not absolutely 
require the assumption of a survival of pnmitive 
usage] and Jos 5 2 **), which was also employed by 
the ancient Egyptians, as well as by the American 
Totonacs, the modern Alnajas of Abyssinia, and 
the Australians, and sometimes in Morocco. Post- 
Biblical Jewish tradition also permits the use 
of glass or of any other cutting material excepting 
reeds (Ploss, Das Kind 2 , i. 347 f.). In Tonga, 
besides the simple tearing of the prepuce with the 
fingers (already noted), a splinter of bamboo or a 
mussel shell may be employed ; and ‘ the Maro- 
longs of South Africa used a “ fire-stone ” (meteo- 
rite), but now circumcise with an assegai’ (Jacobs, 
in JE iv. 97). In Central Australia there is a 
tradition that circumcision was performed by means 
of a fire-stick before the introduction of stone 
knives, but that the practice was discontinued be- 
cause of the excessive mortality resulting from the 
use of the sticks (Spencer- Gil len*, p. 394) ; and 
among the Bani Chams a wooden knife is used in 
the mock ceremony which represents the ritual 
survival of Muhammadan circumcision. 

(/) Who are circumcised.— Among nearly all 
peoples that observe circumcision it is requisite for 
at least every male to submit to the operation if he 
is to enjoy full tribal rights (cf. below, k) ; illus- 
trations of this, as among the Hebrews, are too 
obvious to need citation. In a few cases, however, 
there is divergence from this general rule. In 
ancient Egypt, circumcision was restricted to priests 
and warriors (but see Circumcision [Eg.]), and it 


was likewise peculiar to the higher classes among 
the Aztecs (and probably the Mayas) and in Rook 
Island (between New Guinea and New Bntain). 
Contrariwise, in Tonga the highest chief was the 
one person exempt from the rite. 

An interesting’ case of the gradual introduction of circum- 
cision maybe witnessed in some of the New Hebrides group. 

‘ It has come up from Ambrvm to the lower end of Pentecost, 
as a prevailing custom, ana not very lately It is done at any 
age, whenever the boy's friends choose to make the feast. It is 
not a mark of initiation and has no religious or superstitious 
character ; it is a social distinction. . . . There is no doubt that 
the custom, for it is not a rite, has come across from the east- 
wards to the Southern New Hebrides ’ (Codrington, Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1891, p 234) 

(g) Who circumcise. — In primitive conditions it 
would naturally be some near kinsman who would 
perform the operation of circumcision. Among 
the early Hebrews this was apparently the head of 
the household or the father (G11 17 23 "’*), though in 
case of special necessity it might perhaps be per- 
founed even by the mother (cf. possibly Ex ; 

1 Mac l 80 is not decisive in view of v. 61 ; for a 
divergent view, see the ‘ Semitic ’ section of this 
art.), while a leader or man of impoitance might 
also cause it to be performed (Jos 5 2ff , 1 Mac 2 4<i ). 
In later times, however, the rite was performed by 
a specially trained man, usually called mohel (‘cn- 
cumciser*). In Nias, in the Malay Archipelago, 
it is likewise the father who circumcises ; but in 
Nukahiva, in the Marquesas group, on the con- 
traiy, the father is the one person who is debarred 
from performing circumcision. From the Heb. 
use of jon (lit. * circumciser ’) and |prj (lit, ‘circum- 
cised’) in the senses of ‘ wife’s father ’ and ‘ daugh- 
ter’s husband ’ respectively, it would appear, since 
these tenns first occur 111 connexion with Midian- 
ites (Ex 3 1 4 18, 35f , Nu 10 29 , Jg l 16 4 11 ) and Sodomites 
(Gn 19 13 * l4 ), that among these two peoples ciieum- 
cision was performed by the future father -in-law. 
From these passages the words jnn and gm seem to 
have passed into the Heb. vocabulary with an 
entire loss of their onginal meaning, connoting 
merely ‘ father-in-law ’ and ‘son-in-law’ respec- 
tively (e.g. Dt 27 23 [feminine], Jg 15° 19 4f 7 9 , 1 S 18 18 , 

2 K S 27 , Neh 6 18 , J ei 7 s4 , Jl 2 18 ). The most respected 
member of the family is chosen by the Antankai ana 
of Madagascar and among the Mandmgo of West 
Africa the village elders perforin it. The priest is 
the operator in Morocco, JSamai 1a, Western Mexico, 
Tahiti, the Sandwich Islands, the Marquesas, and 
Easter Island, as well as among the Totonacs, as is 
the head priest in the mock survival among the 
Bani Chams, and the ‘ witch doctor ’ among such 
African tribes as the Masai, Wanika, and Waki- 
kuya. Too much cannot, however, be safely 
deauced from the choice of priests as cucumcisers, 
for Andree (op. cit, p. 75) rightly calls attention to 
the fact that ‘among pimutive peoples the pi lest 
and the physician are commonly united in the 
same person, and the operation falls vuthin the 
domain of the latter.’ In Peisia, Tuikestan, and 
Upper Egypt the barber (with gu<m-surgieal 
functions like his mediaeval European confifcre) 
takes the place of the priest ; and in Samoa, as 
among the African Wakamba, Wanika, and 
Kikuyu, a paid professional (somewhat analogous 
to the Jewish mohel) officiates. The smith is the 
circumciser among the West Afncan Sarakolese, 
and in Kita (French Sudan; cf. the blacksmith’s 
wife as the circumciser of girls in the same distucts, 
below, 3 (/)); and in Samoa cases aie even leported 
in which boys circumcise each other. Among the 
Falashas, three old women perform the opeiation 
(cf. the occasional circumcision by women among 
the ancient Hebrews) ; and perhaps the most re- 
markable officiant of all is the common executioner, 
who is the circumciser among the Sakalava of 
Madagascar. Among the Australian Unmatjera 
the father-in-law (apparently like the Midianites 
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and Sodomites ; see above) performs the rite ; 
while among the Urabunna the operator in cases 
of ariltha is the oknxa (the man who stands in the 
relation of father to the lad), though the previous 
operation of circumcision is performed by the 
grandfather and the mother’s brother. 

(h) Where performed, and in whose presence — 
From the nature of ciicumcision it is usually pei- 
formed only in the presence of persons of the same 
sex as the individual operated on, and generally 
in a secluded place (on tabu of this nature cf. 
Crawley, op. cit. p. 297 f.). Almost the only 
instance of exception to this rule in the case of 
male circumcision is among the Central African 
Manuema, who perform the rite m the presence of 
women. At the same time, as just noted, women 
operate among the semi-Judaized Falashas (no 
definite conclusions can be drawn, in the piesent 
writer’s opinion, for normal Hebrew usage from 
Ex 4 s8 , 1 Mac l w< ). The Totonacs circumcised in 
the temple, and the Hebrews in the father’s hou^e, 
although ‘as early as the Geonic time the ceie- 
mony had been transferred from the house of the 
parents to the synagogue, wheie it took place aftei 
the service in the presence of the whole congrega- 
tion ’ (Kohler, JE iv 95). In the Congo region, on 
the other hand, circumcision is performed in a 
special hut. Previous to circumcision, various pie- 
paratorv trainings, of brief duration, are often 
lequirea, as among the Australians. These do not, 
however, materially affect the character of the 
rite, and come more properly under the head of 
initiation (q v . ; cf. also art. Austerities, particu- 
larly 2, 8 (3-4)). Except among the Jews, and 
possibly among the Totonacs (m view of the fact 
that they circumcised m their temples), distinctl} 
religious ceremonies in connexion with circumcision 
are extremely rare, being recorded only in the case 
of the New Caledonians and the Fijians. 

(i) Age when circumcision is performed.— It is a 
significant fact that circumcision, whatever ex- 
planation may be alleged for it, is almost invariably 
performed before or at the age of pubeity, or at 
latest before marriage. The sole exceptions to 
this rule occur among the Hebrews, where peculiai 
conditions caused such violation of the general 
principle. Abraham and his household were natur- 
ally uncircumcised until the Divine covenant had 
been formally instituted by God, this taking place 
when Abraham was 99 years old (Gn ; in the 
light of this no particular deduction can be drawn 
fiom the fact that Ishmael then happened to be 
13 years of age) ; proselytes and persons intei- 
marrymg with the Hebrews would naturally be 
circumcised after attaining puberty (cf. Gn 34 14f1 , 
Ex 12 48 ). By far the most noteworthy passage in 
this connexion is Jos 5 2 ' 9 , which states that ‘ ail 
the people that came out of Egypt . . . were cn - 
cumcised . but all the people that were born in the 
wilderness by the way as they came forth out of 
Egypt, them they had not cu cumcised. 5 This 
younger generation Joshua circumcised after cross- 
ing the Jordan. The passage may well be taken 
as it stands, though the ‘ciitical school’ seek, 
without due consideration of the early age at which 
circumcision is performed among many peoples (see 
below), to see in it an implication that the primitive 
Hebrews practised the rite, like numerous other 
tribes, at the age of puberty, ‘the circumcision of 
young warriors at that age signifying the consecra- 
tion of their manhood to their task as men of the 
covenant battling against the uncircumcised in- 
habitants 5 (Kohler, on. cit. iv. 93). And the fact 
that even Moses neglected to circumcise his son 
(Ex 4 ,iC ) was very probably due to his Midianitish 
marriage, since the Muliamtes, like the Sodomites, 
apparently performed the rite shortly before marri- 
age (see above, (0), and below, (m) P). 


Waiving these sporadic exceptions, the various 
ages at which circumcision is performed may be 
tabulated as follows : 

Boon after birth : Totonacs (eastern Mexico), and probably 
Mayas 

8 days • Jews, Samaritans, Abissinians, South American 
Guamo, Otomaco, and Saliva (Orinoco region) 

Multiple of 7 days South-Western Arabs 

1- 2 months : Wazegua of East Africa. 

Before the end of tne flret year : African Ovaherero. 

As soon as the child can walk : Washambala. 

2- 8 years : Muhammadans of Kashgar. 

2-10 years . Muhammadans of Turkestan 

8-4 years . Masai, Usambara (East Africa), Persian Muham- 
madans (the last never later than 1.3). 

4-5 years * Karakurtchins (Central Asia) 

5 years Aneityum (New Hebrides), Muhammadans of Algiers 
(the latter never later than 7) 

6-8 years . Nias (Malay Archipelago). 

&-10 years Upper Egypt. 
fi-8 years Kaoyles. 

6- 18 years: Turks. 

7 years : Swahili 

7- 8 years • Akkra (Gold Coast) 

7- 10 years Tanna(New Hebrides). 

7 years and later : New Caledonia 

8 years ; Bakwiri (Kamerun), Tahiti 

8- 10 years Somali, Kafirs, Congo Negroes, Samoa 
Before 10 years , Muhammadans in general 
10-12 years • many South American tribes 

12 3 ears Ewe (West Africa), Limo lo Pahalaa (Celebes). 

12-13 years Ishmaelites, 8arakolese (West Africa) 

12-14 years Mandingo (Sudan) 

12-16 years Wydah and coast region (West Africa , some- 
times as late as 20) 

14 years Ancient Egypt, Bambarra, Kafirs, Bechuana, Fib. 

14- 16 years Angaardi (Murchison River, West Australia) 

15 years Bam Chams (ritual survival performed as a mock 
ceremony) 

15- 10 years Wolof (Senegambia) 

16- 17 years \V akiku>u (East Africa) 

When the first hairs appear on the face : many South Aus- 
tralian tribes 

Puberty Melanesians in general, Nukahiva (Marquesas), 
Wakamba, Wanika (both between Lake Victoria and the coast), 
Amaxosa, Basuto 

These specific yeais can, of couise, be taken only 
as approximate ; and divergent years aie some- 
times recorded bv different observers for the same 
people, as for Akkra (7-8 years and 12-13), Masai 
(3-4 years and puberty), Kafirs (8-10 yeais and 
pubeity), and Tahiti (8 and 14 years) In at least 
some cases part of the disci epancy may be due to 
the custom of performing ciicumcisions en masse , 
as among the Masai, Wanika, Wakikuyu, Man- 
dingo, Sarakolese, and Bechuana, as well as in 
Kita, the Congo basin, and Tahiti. 

(j) Effect on legal and social status.— Generally 
speaking, m the words of the anonymous con- 
tributor on the African Banaka and Bapuku to 
Steinmetz, liechtsverhaltnisse von emaeborenen 
Volkern m Afuka und Ozeanien (Berlin, 1903, 
p. 40f.), 

* ohue Beschncidung ist der Mann kein Mann, er ist achwnt h, 
mchts , er wird beschimpft, verlaatert und sogar verbannt , er 
geht einsam umher, kann keine Frau bekommen. Nur der 
Beschmttene ist ein rechter Manu, der erbberechtigt ist und 
arbeiten und fechten kann/ 

Thus the child passes, on circumcision, from the 
harem or from tne society of women to that of 
men, among the Turks, Malays of Menangkabau, 
Papuans, Nias, Hovas of Madagascar, and African 
Swahili, Wakikuyu, Basutos, Kafirs, and Man- 
dingo ; and he now also, aa in Upper E^ypt, enters 
upon religious life. The rite is occasionally con- 
nected with the giving of a permanent name to the 
child, as among the Jews (cf. Lk l 89 2 21 ), many 
South Australian tribes (as the Dieri, near Ade- 
laide), and the South American Tecunas (on the 
Upper Solimoes, in Brazil), as well as in the mock 
ceremony among the Bani Chams. Only aftei 
circumcision can the youth marry among the 
African Masai, Wakwafi, Peuhls of Futa-Jallon, 
Bechuana, and Diakite-Sarakolese, as well as m 
Bambuk, Angola, and Kita, among the Hebrews 
(cf. Gn 34 1517 ), and apparently among the Midian- 
ites and Sodomites (see above, (a)). Among the 
South Australians along the Pealce River, youths 
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can indeed associate with women after circum- 
cision, but they are forbidden to marry before they 
have been sub-incised, a rule which holds gener- 
ally wherever anltha is practised in Australia. 
Conversely, women refuse to have intercourse with 
uncircumcised men among the Baiiote of the 
Loango Coast, while the Bakwin women of 
Kamerun believe that physical harm would result 
to them from sexual relations with such men, 
and in Old Calabar lack of circumcision m either 
sex is ground for divorce. The uncircumcised are 
excluded from society generally by the Wamka of 
East Africa ; and the Mombuttu, Bongo, and Mittu 
of Central Afnca refuse to eat with those who 
have not been circumcised. * Uncircumcised ’ is a 
term of insult, not only as applied to the Philis- 
tines (Jg 14 s 15 18 , 1 S 17 28, ® 31 4 etc.), but also 
among the South Australians and m Rook Island. 
Before cncumcision a child is ritually unclean 
among the East African Amaxosa ; and the Masai, 
Wakwah, and Kikuyu consider iron implements 
tabu to the uncircumcised, which, in view of the 
sanctity attaching to this metal among primitive 
peoples, is certainly a significant fact. 

Only after circumcision can the Malinka and 
Bambarra, along the upper Niger, bear arms or 
have a voice m the council ; and not till then has a 
Peuhl or a Basuto the right and duty of taking 
part in warfare. In Kita, in the French Sudan, 
an uncircumcised man can, it is true, bear arms, but 
lie is deban cd from all rights of inheritance ; and, 
in like manner, inheritance is conditional on cir- 
cumcision among the Masai, Wakwafi, Damara, 
Hambo, and Wamka ; while the Damara reckon a 
man’s age from the time of his circumcision, not 
counting the previous years at all. In view of all 
this, it is not astonishing that, just as 1 uncircum- 
cised J is a contemptuous epithet among some 
peoples, as noted above, so circumcision is a maik 
of proud distinction among Jews, Mombuttu, etc., 
ana is even restucted to certain classes among 
Aztecs, Egyptians, and Melanesians (see abov e, (/)) ; i 
while, though circumcision is not universal in j 
Madagascar, no one who lias not undergone the j 
operation can become either a soldiei or an 
official. 

(k) In connexion with other initiation rites. — 
Attention has been called by Post ( Grundnss der 
ethnolog. Jurisprudenz , Oldenburg, 1894-95, n 
36 f. ; cf. also art. Austerities, 8 (3), for fuither 
literature) to the fact that those peoples who per- 
form circumcision at the age of puoerty not in- 
frequently combine it with usages distinctive of 
formal declaration of, and initiation into, man- 
hood. Among the Kafirs and Bechuana the lad 
just circumcised is flogged until the blood flows, 
all the while being admonished of his duties ; and 
the Bantu squirt cayenne pepper on the wounded 
penis. The young Basuto, for three months after 
circumcision, remain away from home, receiving 
instruction m all that they must hencefoith ob- 
serve as men ; while among the Mandingo the 
newly circumcised rove at will for two months 
fiom village to village, exempt from all labour, 
and everywhere dancing and singing, their hosts 
welcoming them with all good cheer. Elsewhere, 
as among the Peuhls, in Darfur, and on the coast 
of Guinea, those who have just undergone circum- 
cision may with impunity violate the usual regula- 
tions governing sexual relations and property rights 
(for African details of these adjuncts to circum- 
cision, see Post, Afrikan . Jurispi'udenz , Oldenburg, 
1887, ii. 291-293). 

This licence, at least so far as sexual relations 
are concerned, is admiiably explained by Crawley 
(op. cit . p. 309 f . ) as being a ‘ trial 1 of one sex by 
the other, ‘ as if the preparation necessitated putting 
it to the test ; and thereby each sex is practically 


“ inoculated ” against the other, by being “inocu- 
lated ” with each other, in view of the more per- 
manent alliance of wedlock.’ Attention is called 
below (m) to the Kikuyu fear of the consequences 
of the first sexual congress; and, m like fashion, 
many Central African tribes believe that both 
sexes must sustain sexual relations as soon as may 
be after initiation, or they will die. After circum- 
cision, Kafir boys have the right of intercom se 
w ith any unmarried woman they wish ; and similar 
customs prevail along the Congo and in Senegal ; 
while, in like manner, ‘immediately after circum- 
cision a Ceramese hoy must have intei course with 
some girl, it matters not with whom, “ by way of 
curing the wound.” This is continued till the 
blood ceases to flow* (Crawley, citing Riedel, De 
sluxk - en kroesharige Rassen tusschen Selebes en 
Papua , The Hague, 1886, p 139). 

(t) Opposition to circumcision. —The Jews alone, 
with their rigid adherence to circumcision and their 
haughty attitude toward all others than themselves, 
have had to hear the brunt of opposition and ridi- 
cule because of a rite that was, to the nations 
surrounding them, distinctively characteristic of 
them ; and the ‘ curti Iudaei 5 were the objects of 
the sneers of the Grseco-Roman world from Horace 
(Sat. I ix. 70) onward (cf. Reinach, Textes d' auteurs 
grecs et romains relatifs au judalsme , Paris, 1895). 
Far more serious to the Jews than mockery were 
the efforts made, though in vam, by Antiochus Epi- 
phanes (1 Mac l 48 ) and Hadrian (cf. JE vi. 135) 

to suppress circumcision, together with all other 
distinctive features of Judaism. The same intense 
hatred of circumcision is manifested by the Man- 
dseans, who will not admit Jews to their number, 
though Clmstians are permissible proselytes ; and 
who, in the case of a Mandcean foicibly circum- 
cised by Muhammadans, only with extreme re- 
luctance received him again, condemning his 
descendants to peipetual isolation fiom their 
fellowship, and forbidding them to mairy Man- 
dneans (Sioufti, Etudes mr la ichgion des Soubbas 
on Sabtcnsy Paris, 1880, p. 72, note 3). 

A controversy early aiose m the primitive 
Church, as is well known, regarding circumcision, 
the Hellenistic party denying its necessity, and 
the Judaizmg faction affirming it (cf Ac ll a 15 1 5 
21- 1 ). St. Paul, however, though he himself had 
been circumcised and had, under Jewish pressure, 
perfouned the rite on St. Timothy (Ph 3 6 , Ac 16 8 ), 
and though he was far fiom depreciating it (Ro 
3 llf *)i decided that it was unessential, at least m 
the case of Gentile converts (Ac lfi 1917, ; cf. Gal 5 2 " 4 ). 
Indeed, he regarded the mere presence or absence 
of physical circumcision as equally immaterial (Ro 
3 30 ** 4 9ff , 1 Co 7 181 *, Gal 5 6 6 liff -, Col 3 U ), since the 
only true circumcision was spiritual (Ro 2 25ff *, Ph 
3^*, Col 2 uff ), the Pauline attitude being here 
closely akin to that of the prophet Jeremiah (Jer 
4 4 6 10 Q 26 ; cf. Dt 10 16 30 6 ), Though under divergent 
cucumstances diveigent modes of procedure might 
be advisable (cf. Ac 16 s with Gal 2 1<r> ), St. Paul’s 
one principle being that he ‘ might by all means 
save some* (1 Co 9 19ff *), he maintained that the 
guiding principle here must he peisonal honesty of 
conviction as to what was right for each particular 
individual (cf. Gal 2 11<T *)> he himself feeling most 
keenly that he was entrusted with the ‘ gospel of 
the uncircumcision * as St. Peter was with the 
‘ gospel of the circumcision ’ (Gal 2 7 ’ 9 ). 

The final victory in the struggle rested with the 
Gentile Christians, who advocated uneircumcision, 
and only one or two of the early heiesies retained 
it. To these belong the Jmlaistic Ebionites (see 
Ebionism), who boasted of then possession of 
circumcision as being ‘the sign and stamp of the 
prophets and of the ughteous,’ even as it was of 
Christ Himself, basing their own practice lmmedi- 
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ately on Mfc 10“ (Iren. Hcer . xxx. 26); while a 
similar attitnde was taken by Cerinthus (cf. the 
passages cited by Hilgenfeld, Ketzeraesch . des 
Ur christ enthums, Leipzig, 1884, p. 414), who, 
despite the conclusions of Peake (above, p. 320), 
must at least in this respect have been what he is 
usually considered, a Judaizing Gnostic. 

In tne later history of the Church, circumcision 
is seldom a problem. Nevertheless, the Third 
Council of Toledo (8 May 589) found it necessary 
to prohibit Jews from purchasing Christian slaves, 
‘enacting that any Jew circumcising such a slave 
-(on the oasis of Gn 17 12f *) should forfeit him ; and 
this canon was incorporated by Recared in the 
Leges Visxgothorum (ed. Zeumer, Hanover, 1894, 
p. 305 [=XII. ii. 12]) m the words, ‘llle autem qui 
Christianum mancipium circumciderit, omneiu 
facultatem amittat et fisco adgregetur.’ The 
official pronouncement of the Roman Church on 
the subject is given in the bull of Eugene IV., 
Cantate Domino (4 Feb. 1441), which, after affirm- 
ing that the requirements and ceremonies of the 
old Law, however proper for their time, have been 
abrogated by the coming of our Lord and the 
Sacraments of the NT, continues : 

4 Omnibus igitur, qui Ohrlsti&no nomine gloriantur, praeoipit 
ommno [sacrosancta Romans Ecclesia], quoounque tempore, vel 
ante vel poet baptismum, a oircumcisione cessandiun ; quomam 
sive quis in ea spem ponat sive non, sine mtentu salutis aeternae 
observari ommno non potest 4 (Denzinger, Enchiridion Sym- 
bolorumX^, Freiburg, 1908, p. 247). 

But the most astonishing attack on circumcision 
has come from the Jews themselves. This atti- 
tude arose chiefly in connexion with the problem 
of the reception of proselytes. As early as the 
first half-century after the destruction of the 
Temple, the tanna Joshua ben Hanamah pleaded 
that proselytes might be exempt from the rite (JE 
x. 223) ; but the question was not broached again 
until 1843, when the extreme radicals of the 
Frankfort ‘ Verem der Reformfreunde * declared 
circumcision optional. This naturally evoked 
vehement protests, even from non-conservative 
Jews, and for the time the movement failed. In 
1869, however, the Reformed leader, Isaac M. 
Wise, proposed the admission of proselytes without 
circumcision ; and this usage, being officially sanc- 
tioned by the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, held at New York in 1892, is now gener- 
ally followed by Reformed synagogues (for further 
details, see JE iv. 96, 216, x. 357, 359). 

(/n) Origin and motives of circumcision. — To 
account for the origin of circumcision the most 
divergent theories have been proposed, some worth- 
less, and others at least partially satisfactory. 
The names of the rite, so far as their etymology 
is clear, add little to our knowledge. Of these 
perhaps the most significant is the Arab, fyatana, 
‘circumcise,’ as compared not only with Arab. 
fyatuna, ‘ to become axm to some one through his 
wife,’ but especially with Heb. jrjh, 4 wife’s father,’ 
jpq, ‘daughter’s husband,* ‘bridegroom,’ and njpq, 
‘wedding,* ‘marriage’ (see on these words above, 
(< 7 )). The Arab, (ahhara , ‘ to circumcise,* and tathir , 
‘circumcision,* however, properly mean only ‘to 
pnrify ’ and ‘ purification,’ which may, as Kohler 
(op, cit . p. 93) suggests, ‘indicate the later re- 
ligious view.’ The Syr. gar , the ordinary verb for 
‘circumcise,’ means simply ‘cut,’ and may be 
compared with the Gr. and L&t. ireptrifivu) and 
circumcido, lit. ‘ cut around.’ 1 A number of 
African terms are given by Andree (op. cit. p. 64), 
but their precise connotation is unknown to the 
present writer. The exact meaning of the common 
Heb. term is disputed, though, according to 

1 In hot countries the penis is peculiarly liable to disease from 
retention of smegma behind the glans , therefore to * cut 
around’ and to ‘punfy’ may have had a reference to hygienic 
considerations, and have become a religious observance (cf 
next paragraph).— [E ML] 


Haupt (AJSL xxii. 250 f.), it is ‘a denominative 
verb derived from mol, ‘ ‘ front ” = mdl a= ma'dl, from 

Sik, “to be in front”; cf. Arab. “first” 

. . . The verb mill , “ to circumcise,” is a privative 
denominative meaning “to remove the front.”’ 
Among the Muhammadan Malays the rite is called 
buang malu y ‘ casting away of shame ’ ; while * in 
the Gaelic version of the Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville, where the Scripture account of Isaac 
and Ishmael is given, the term “ heathen baptism” 
(baistedh Oenntlidhi) is applied to circumcision’ 
(Joyce, Social Hist . of Anc. Ireland , London, 
1903, i. 235). 

It is a curious fact that few peoples practising 
the rite have any legend or theory as to its origin. 
When questioned, they generally reply that they 
do not lcnow why they do it, or say that ‘ it was 
done by our fathers,* the latter reason being as- 
signed even by the natives of Goazacoalco in 
southern Mexico (NR i. 666). 

Even bo mild a legend, evidently pointing to the introduc- 
tion of the custom from some other tribe, as that found among 
the Basil to (Floss, Das Kind 2 , i. 864), forms an exception to the 
general ignorance. *Once upon a time some one came who 
sought to induce them to accept circumcision Since, however, 
they first wished to be assured that it would not cause their 
death, they made the test on a stranger , and, when they saw 
that he suffered no harm, they then accepted the rite.’ In this 
connexion, allusion may be made to a curious belief and 
practice, now abolished, of the Kikuyu of East Africa (Cayzae, 
Anthropos, v. 817) The first time that a newly circumcised 
youth has sexual relations with a woman, it results in the death 
of one or the other (on the perils of sexual intercourse according 
to primitive psychology, especially for the first time, see above, 
(k), and cf. Crawley, op cit., jxissim). Accordingly, those who 
have just undergone the rite assemble in bands of fifteen or 
twenty, and, surprising some old woman in a lonely place, abuBe 
her, and finally knock out her brains with a stone, her death 
freeing the youths from all peril For a like reason newh 
circumcised girls have intercourse with an uncircumcised child , 
but this child, not jet being considered a human being, is not 
subsequently killed. 

The various suggested explanations of the origin 
of circumcision may now buefly be considered. 

(a) Hygienic. — This explanation is a very old 
one, being recorded by Herodotus (KaOapiSrriTot 
etve/ce* irpori/xtDvrej KaOapol chat f) cvTrptTrtfrrepoi, 11. 
37) for the ancient Egyptians, but specifically 
alleged among modern peoples only by the Sa- 
moans. 1 The theory has the support of so able a 
scholar as Steinmetz (op. cit. y passim ), but the 
lack of hygienic concepts among primitive peoples 
renders the hypothesis extremely improbable ; and 
its acceptance in the popular mind is doubtless due 
to modem surgical reasons for its performance. 

(p) Preparation for sexual life . — This theory has 
far more in its favour, in view of the wide-spread 
practice of circumcision at the age of puberty (for 
examples, see above, (t)) In addition, this view is 
supported by the etymological connexion between 
Arab, fyatana and TIeb. ]po, etc. (see preceding 
col.); and it is alleged to have been the original 
cause among the primitive Hebrews by Barton 
(Sem. Origins , London, 1902, pp. 100, 280 f.), 
though it seems to the present writer that he is 
incorrect in pressing Gn 34 14ir * and Ex 4 251 * in this 
connexion, the one passage being better explicable 
as requiring circumcision befoie amalgamation (in 
other respects as well as in marriage) with the 
Hebrews, and the latter being the excited, or 
perhaps angry, exclamation of a Midianitish 
woman, who was probably familiar with circum- 
cision iust before marriage, and had, perhaps, 
induced Moses to postpone the rite for this very 
reason (cf. above, (g)). Still less is Barton justified 
in explaining Jos S 2 ** as referring to ‘ the marriage- 
able young men.’ Some of these men were, indeed, 
doubtless just at the marriageable age ; but others 
(cf. vv. 5 * 7 ) must have been far beyond the age of 
puberty. Yet the theory is at least partly correct. 

1 1 think also that something of the B&me reason dictated the 
operation of male circumcision with the idea of discouraging 
masturbation. — [E. M. L.] 
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It was, and is, a preparation for sexual life in so 
far as it is a preparation for the duties and privi- 
leges of manhood in general (cf. below, X, p ) ; and 
the hypothesis receives some support from what 
was apparently the practice of the Midianites and 
Sodomites (see above, (a)). 

The theory here considered has been learnedly advocated by 
Floss (op at i. 368 f ), who sees in it an attempt to correct 
nature, and, by averting phimosis, to ensure offspring for the 
person operated on. The frequent performance of the rite long 
before puberty he interprets as 4 an effort to guarantee the 
child a posterity as numerous as possible ’ (for another explana- 
tion, see below, A, p). The desire to correct nature receives a 
striking exemplification among the modern Arabs, who 1 declare 
that only in man is an impediment like the foreskin found, and 
wonder how it is possible for reproduction to occur among 
uncircumcised Christians' (Barton, op. at. p. 101, citing 
Doughty, Arabia Deserta , Cambridge, 1888, i. 841, 410); ana 
Rosenbaum ( Lustseuche t m Alterthume , Halle, 1839, p 366 f ) 
similarly held that circumcision was designed to promote 
fertility 

( 7 ) Obviation of peril from sexual relations . — 
This theory is defended by Crawley (op. cit. p. 
137 f . ). Denying that circumcision either pre- 
vents disease or had any real sanitary idea as 
its basis, though, ‘when the religious habit be- 
came rational, the fallacy of sanitary intention 
in circumcision became prominent, and may often 
have been the reason for the continuance of the 
practice/ he holds that 

4 the last factor in the principle ... is one very closely con- 
nected with contact, and applies especially to such practices 
as circumcision The deleterious emanation from strange or 
new things is identical in theory with human emanations, not 
only from strange or unhandselled beings, but from character- 
istic parts of such, and in later thought, from such parts of 
one’s own personality This dangerous emanation is any 
physical secretion religiously regarded, and its retention is 
prevented by cutting away separable parts which would easily 
harbour it. . . . This prunitive notion is the same with those of 
personal cleanliness and of the removal of separable parts of a j 
tabooed person. . . . When the part is cut off, there result the 
ideas, first of securing the safety of the rest by sacrificing a part, 

. , . and secondly, of sacrificing such part to a deity so as to 
consecrate the rest, by making it less “impure” or “taboo.'* 

. . . Circumcision and artificial hymen-perforation thus origin- 
ated in the intention both to obviate hylo-idealistlc danger 
resulting from apparent closure, and to remove a separable part 
of a taboo oigan . . . This removal also explains the practice of 
excision The other ideas follow later, ana the safety both of 
the individual and of those who wall have contact is the more 
necessary because that contact is with the other, the dangerous 
sex ’ It is thus that he explains the Hebrew and Egyptian 
view of circumcision as cleansing , while ‘Sir A. B. Ellis infers 
that circumcision amongst the Yoruba and Ewe peoples is a 
sacrifice of a portion of the organ, which the god [Elegbra, 
a phallic deity] inspires, to ensure the well-being of the rest’ 

(8) Test of endurance . — This interpretation is 
maintained by Zaborowski (‘ Circoncision, sa super- 
stition en Afrique/ in V Anthropologic, vii. 653- 
675, * De la Circoncision des gar^ns et d’excision 
des lilies comme pratique d’mitiation,’ in BSAP, 
4th ser., v. 81-104), and, at least in Africa, his 
view receives a certain decree of confiimation 
through the connexion of circumcision with un- 
doubted endurance tests (cf. above, (k)). 

In Arabia, also, circumcision is associated with a test of 
endurance. During the performance of the mutilation prac- 
tised by the Arabs between Abu Ansh and Hejaz (described 
above, p. 660*), the person being operated upon is required to 
hold in his hand a lance, with its butt resting on his foot , he 
must not betray the slightest expression of pain, or allow the 
lance to quiver. Similar rules are found elsewhere, notably in 
Australia. 

All this, however, is scarcely sufficient to make 
circumcision an endurance test par excellence , since 
stolidity is an absolute requisite in many rites 
besides circumcision, especially those of any sort 
of initiatory character (cf. artt. Austerities, 
Initiation). 

(e) Tribal mark . — This theory is defended for the 
Hebrews, at least in part, by Barton (op. cit. p. 
98 f.), on the basis of Gn 17™* 12 , Ex 4 s4 *’ 12 48 , as 
being ‘ for a (or " the ”) token of a covenant 9 (in* ntep) 
between Jahweh and Abraham. To this it may 
well be objected that the concealment of the part 
of the body affected by such a mark renders this 
explanation improbable; yet there is no doubt, 
even granting this objection, that the possession 


of circumcision has operated, not only among the 
Hebrews, but also among many primitive peoples, 
to produce a heightening of tribal pride and con- 
sciousness of tribal unity, as is evinced by haughty 
contempt for all who are uncircumeised (cf. above, 
(,;)). It must be admitted, however, that nowhere, 
except among the ancient Hebrews (if Gn 17 w -u is 
really to be so interpreted ; but see below under 
17 ), is such a concept of the meaning of circumcision 
apparently felt. 

(f) Sacrifice . — This hypothesis seems best to ex- 
plain the American forms of cncumeision, especially 
among the Mexicans and Mayas (see ‘ American * 
section of this art.), and has been urged for the 
West African Yoruba and Ewe (see above, (c)) ; 
while a similar view has also been advanced to 
account for the obscure Ex 4 24f *, with the idea that 
the circumcision of Gershom ransomed either his 
life or that of his father, Moses, from the wrath of 
Jahweh. And Barton (op. cit. p. 100 ; below, p* 
679 ; cf. Jeremias, m Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
Lehrb . der Rehgionsgcsth Tubingen, 1905, i. 381) 
holds that the circumstances under which the rite 
‘is performed in Arabia point to the origin of 
circumcision as a sacrifice to the goddess of fer- 
tility, by which the child was placed under her 
protection, and its reproductive powers consecrated 
to her service.’ The mere fact, however, that sacri- 
fice is offered in Arabia in connexion with circum- 


cision scarcely warrants us in assuming that the 
rite itself (except mAmeiica) lssacnficud m origin. 
Lagrange, in his J Etudes sur les 7 eligions simitiques 3 
(Paris, 1905), modifies this theory by making cir- 
cumcision a sacrifice of a part to save the w hole — 
an explanation which is not altogether convinc ing. 
On the possible connexion of sacrifice and sanctifi- 
cation with circumcision, see below, £. 

(tf) Sanctification of the qcnerative faculties . — 
This theory, which is closely connected with the 
one just discussed, is advocated, for example, by 
Valeton (in Chantepie de la Saussaye, op. cit. 1 . 
402). The great champion of tins view, however, 
was Gerland (Anthi opal, der Natui'volker , vi. 28, 
40 f ), who based his conclusions on certain Poly- 


nesian customs 

Among many Polynesians and Melanesians there was the 
greatest reluctance to permit the bared glans perns to be seen, 
though, in all other respects, what we should call modesty was 
conspicuous by its absence. Even those islanders who did not 
practise circumcision bound the prepuce tightly over the glans. 
In like fashion, the glans was thrust, in the Admiralty Islands, 
into the cleft of a snail shell, on Humboldt Bay (NewGqinea) 
little gourds were worn over the glans , the African Kafirs put 
little tufts of pepo orbits of leather over this part; the 8 outh 
American Bororos Oabacaes (a Tupl tribe) thrust it into a wooden 
ring, and the New Caledonians cover it with a girdle which 
holds it against the abdomen, permitting the remainder of the 
genitals to remain In full view (cf , further, Gerland, op at vi. 
575 f ). For this reason, Gerland concluded that 4 man schhtzte 
die Vorhaut auf, um den den Gottem besonders heihgen, lebcn- 
spendenden Theii nicht zu verhullen , man band lhn (aber wohl 
erst viel spater, als sich poly nesische Eigenthumllchkeit stieng 
entwickelt hatte) wieder zu, um den Theii, der wegen seiner 
Heiligkeit streng Tabu d h. den Gbttern angehong war, den 
Blicken der Menschen zu entziehen, damit kein Bruch des Tabu 
entstehe ’ With this he further compares Gn 17 10 12 (for another 
explanation, Bee above, (*)), and thus also he explains the tatuing 
of the glans among the Tongans and other Polynesians The 
theory has met with little favour, being deemed too artificial 
(cf. Ploss, op. at. i 370 1), yet it must be remembered that the 
genitals are distinctly recognized as sacred among at least some 
peoples. Only thus can one explain the early Hebrew rite of 
swearing with the 4 hand under the thigh ' of the person to whom 
the oath is made (Gn 24 - 9 4720 ), this part of the body being 
known to be that from which life proceeds (cf Gn 85 11 462 ij 
Ex l 8 , Og 8 30 , 1 K 8 19 ) And it may be suggested that a similar 
feeling of sanctity was, at least in some cases, one of the factors 
that led to the almost universal tabu laid upon the genitals of 
both sexes (though especially of women, where the sense of 
property rights [see ait Adultery] also played an important 
part), and tneir consequent concealment, thus being possibly a 
partial explanation of the sentiment of modesty in regard to 
sexual matters. It must also be borne in mind that sanctifica- 


tion may here possibly be construed as the result of sacrifice 
(see preceding paragraph, and below, v) 

($) Social distinction — This factor appears only 
among the ancient Egyptians, Aztecs, and a few 
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other peoples (see above, (/)) ; and the case of cei tain 
islands of the New Hebrides group suggests that, 
in some instances at least, a custom introduced from 
other tribes (cf. the Basuto legend quoted above, 
p. 664 b ) was adopted first, as new fashions generally 
are, by the higher classes, and then was gradually 
extended till it became universal among the people 
concerned. On this theory, the curious exemption 
of the highest chief in Tonga from the rite (above, 
(/)) would be explained by the theory that he was 
too august to be subject to alien customs. But 
this phenomenon is extiemely rare, and there is 
absolutely no reason to suppose that circumcision 
was primarily restricted to any one class. Its per- 
formance on every Australian of the tribes in which 
it is practised at all, and the similar phenomenon 
in Africa, as well as the express command in Gn 
1710-14 3414 ^ e x 12 48 , all militate against such a 
hypothesis. 

U) To increase sexual pleasure . — While Philo 
(‘ae Circumcisione/ in Opera, ed. Mangey, ii. 210) 
and Maimonides (More Nebuchim , xlix. 391 f.) 
maintained that the object of circumcision was to 
check lust, Burton (Mem. of the Anthropolog . Soc. 
i. 318) put forth the theory that * removal of the 
prepuce blunts the sensitiveness of the glans penis 
anti protracts the act of Venus.’ This remarkable 
explanation can scarcely be taken seriously (for a 
much more plausible reverse reason, to discourage 
onanism, see above, (a)), though it was alleged by 
a native to be the reason for the semi -anltha 
practised along the north-west coast of Austialia 
(Milucho-Maclay, ZE, 1880, p. 87). While the 
general attitude of Australians toward their women 
is scarcely such as to make this tender considera- 
tion of their feelings probable, such may, neverthe- 
less, be a paitial motive in regions where greater 
refinement (or perhaps degeneracy) exists. This 
is, according to Ploss (Das Weib\ i. 569 f.), the 
reason for the pinching oil* of a part of the prepuce 
in the Aarau Aichipelago and m Seranglao (cf. 
above, (&)). 

With this Ploss compares the Dayak usage of piercing the 

? ilans with a silver needle, and, after the wound heals, of insert- 
ng in it small rods of brass, ivory, sil\ er, or bamboo, the silver 
rods sometimes being perforated at both ends for little bundles 
of bristles. In similar fashion, the Alfurese of North Celebes, 
the Battas of Sumatra, the Javanese, the Chinese, and the 
Sudanese often bind vanous substances on the corona to increase 
the size of the penis, and so to augment its friction in the 
vagina , while like practices are also recorded for India (Schmidt, 
Bextrage zur md. Erotik , Leipzig, 1902, p 937 f ) 

(k) Connected vnth belief m re-incarnation. — On 
the basis of the Austialian Unmatjera tradition 
recorded above ((c), sub Jin.), Frazer (‘Origin of 
Circumcision/ in Independent Rev . iv, 204-218) has 
put forth a theory which may offer a partial expla- 
nation of the rite, at least for Australia, though 
the present writer is not convinced that it is wholly 
satisfactory. 

4 If,* writes Frazer, 4 as seems highly probable, such a custom as 
that recorded by the tradition ever prevailed, its intention could 
hardly be any other than that of securing the future birth and 
re-incarnation of the owner of the foreskin when he should have 
died and his spirit returned to its abode in the tree. ... It 
might well be thought that a man’s new birth would be facili- 
tated, if in his lifetime he could lay up a stock of vital energy 
for the use of his disembodied spirit after death That he did, 
apparently, by detaching a vital portion of himself, namely, the 
foreskin, and depositinglt in his nanja tree or rock, or whatever 
it might be* (211 f.). In arUtKa (see below, *)» likewise, 4 this 
strengthening and fertilizing virtue of the blood was applied, like 
the foreskin at circumcision, to lay up a store of energy in the 
nanja spot, against the tune when the man’s feeble ghost would 
need it. . . . That portion, whether the foreskin or the blood, was, 
in a manner, seed sown in order to grow up and provide his 
immortal spirit with a new body when his old body had mould- 
ered in the dust . . . the removal of a vital part of the person 
which shall serve as a lmk between two successive incarnations, 
by preparing for the novice a new body to house his spirit when 
its present tabernacle shall have been worn out’ (214). In this 
connexion Frazer calls attention to Kzk 82 1 ®- & *ur (cf. also Ezk 
28*0 8118), although these passages do not necessarily imply that 
the uncircumciBed were debarred from resurrection, while the 
circumcised might again come to life (for folk-tales of the 
4 renewal of life in the dismembered dead ’ type, see CF, ch. iv.). 


(\) Mark of subjection . — The idea of Herbert 
Spencer (cited by Jacobs, JE iv. 98), that circum- 
cision ‘was a mark of subjection introduced by 
conquering warriors to supersede the punishment 
of death/ hardly deserves mention, much less dis- 
cussion. 

(/*) Initiation . — In by far the great majority of 
cases circumcision is, as the examples collected 
above imply, and as Jacobs ( op . cit.) concludes, 
initiatory m character. In this wav the theories 
that it is a preparation for sexual life, an effort to 
avert sexual peril, a test of endurance, and a tribal 
mark (above, y, 8, e) are all seen to be part 
truths, since all these factors, and more besides, 
are necessary for the complete life of manhood. It 
is, then, but natural that the rite should normally 
be performed about the age of puberty. At the 
same time, since the rite must be performed some 
time, it appeals that, for various reasons (chiefly, 
perhaps, the realization that circumcision becomes 
more painful, and even more dangerous, the longer 
it is postponed), the operation frequently takes 
place long before puberty, and even, as among the 
Hebrews, Wazegua, Ovaherero, and others (tor 
examples, see above, ( 1 )), in tender infancy (for an- 
other explanation of early circumcision, see above, 
(b)). It is, as Andree (op. cit. p. 75) rightly says, 
‘most usually a socio-political act, performed at 
the age of puberty ’ (on the religious problems in- 
volved, see below, |). 

(v) A riltha.— This operation, often called ‘arti- 
ficial hypospadias/ has already been described 
(above, (6)), as has Frazer’s explanation of it (above, 
k). It was formerly held, largely on the authority 
of Milucho-Maclay (cf. Ploss, Das Kind 2 , i. 358 f., 
ii. 422 f.), that the object of this operation was 
Malthusian, since the ejection of semen, taking 
place immediately in front of the scrotum, was 
alleged not to enter the vagina, so that the few 
men unoperated on were believed to procreate the 
entire offspring of the tribe These conclusions are 
now known to be wrong. 

In the first place, ‘the natives, one and all in these tribes, 
believe that the child is the direct result of the entrance into 
the mother of an ancestral spirit individual They have no idea 
of procreation as being directly associated with sexual inter- 
course [see art Chastity, p 479 b ], and firmly believe that children 
can be born without this taking place ’(Spencer-Gillen b , p 330). 
In the second place, the Australian mode of coitus (Roth, op. cit 
p 179), in which the man squats on his haunches, drawing the 
supine woman toward him, does secure the discharge of the 
semen into its natural receptacle 

It may perhaps be hesitatingly suggested, in lack of an> better 
explanation, that the operation is designed to make the male 
genitals resemble the female, the opened meatus answering to 
the nma pudendorum , the naps or corpus spongiosum to the 
labia , etc , while micturition is performed of necessity in the 
female position This explanation is the reverse of that sug- 
gested by Roth (see below, 3 (l ) , <), and beare a certain amount of 
analogy with the ‘ effeminates * of many American Indian tribes, 
who, after suffering atrophy of the genitals through excessive 
masturbation, etc , dress as women, and conduct themselves 
as such (cf. Waitz, Anthropol. der Naturvolker, hi. 113, 883 , 
Fewkes, m 1 5 RBEW, 1907, p 31 , NR, passim ; Crawley, 
op cit p. 210 f) At the same time, analogous operations per- 
formed in Fiji, at various ages, and sometimes repeatedly on 
the same individual, are declared to be strictly ther&peutio In 
intention (de Marzan, Anthropos v. 808 f.). 

(£) Conclusion. — A survey of circumcision as a 
whole leads the present water, at least, to conclude 
that there is no one cause that will satisfactorily 
account for every phase of the rite. One argument, 
and only one, of those cited above may be ruled 
out at once as worthless — the idea that circumcision 
was a mark of subjection (\). Two others, that it 
was a mark of social distinction (6), and that it 
was designed to increase sexual pleasure ( 1 ), may 
explain a very few instances. The plea that it 
was hygienic (a) can, even if found empirically to 
be true, scarcely have been the original motive— 
the Egyptians, in their report to Herodotus, were 
too cmlized to serve as credible narrators of primi- 
tive usage, even if they were not giving a rational- 
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istic interpretation which would commend itself to 
a foreign traveller (and the same thing may possibly 
hold of the Samoans). The hypothesis that re- 
incarnation was aided by circumcision (k) explains 
one curious tradition, and is not without analogous 
ideas elsewhere ; but that it accounts for the rite 
as a wliol^e seems very doubtful. The theory of 
sacrifice (f), from whicn may have developed that 
of sanctification of the reproductive powers and 
their tabu (tj), even as the concepts of preparation 
for sexual life, obviation of sexual danger, endur- 
ance tests, and tribal marks (£, y, 8, e) are appar- 
ently combined in initiation (/*), has undoubtedly 
been a factor, if not the factor, among some peoples. 
And among the Hebrews the rite may have had the 
meaning of the sanctification of the reproductive 
organs to Jahweh, * He who causes to be 9 (on the 
etymology of m.v, cf. Barton, op. cit. pp. 282-285 , 
see also lvittel, in PRE 8 viii. 533 ff., and the litera- 
ture cited in Oxf. Heb. Lex. p. 218), as well as of 
initiation into the Hebrew community (cf. Gn 17 10ff *, 
Ex 12 48 , and perhaps Gn 34 14ff *, though the last 
passage might be explained, on a stiamed hypo- 
thesis, as a ruse of the sons of Jacob to get the 
Shechemites into their power). From this point of 
view, the Hebrews would have had the most per- 
fect idea of circumcision, as including both the 
great sources — sanctification of the sexual organs, 
and initiation. 

It is even possible that, despite the variety of 
motives to which refeience lias already been made, 
all kinds of circumcision are ultimately le- 
ducible, not to two causes (sacrifice or sanctifica- 
tion of the reproductive faculties and initiation), 
but to one, sacrifice; since initiation, with its 
accompanying austerities, may conceivably be le- 
garded as itself a sacrifice to the tribal deity to 
gain admission to the people whom he protects. 

Is circumcision a religious rite ? This is denied, 
except in sporadic instances, by Andree {op. cit. p. 
75), and attention has already been called (above, 
(A)) to the extreme rarity of specifically religious rites 
in connexion with circumcision. Much depends, 
of course, on one’s definition of religion ; but, in 
\ iew of the fact that among most primitive peoples 
religion is practically co extensive with life, and 
still more in consideration of the ceremonies, such 
as feasts and the like, connected with the perform- 
ance of the rite, the piesent writer strongly feels 
that m its inception, and late into its development, 
circumcision was essentially religious. This is self- 
evident among those peoples where circumcision is 
regarded either as a sacufice or as sanctification 
of the genital organs (above, f, tj). . The religious 
explanation also seems to hold good if circumcision 
is considered as preparation for sexual life, as 
obviation of the perils connected with sexual union, 
or as initiation in general (above, £, 7 , aO — the three 
reasons for which, ostensibly at least, it is most 
generally performed. For to the primitive mind 
all matters connected with the reproductive func- 
tions and with their operations and results are 
essentially connected with religion, as Crawley has 
shown in Iris Mystic Rose ; and all rites of initiation 
are likewise primarily religious (see Initiation). 
If, as tentatively suggested above, even initiation 
is ultimately to be traced back to sacrifice, the 
religious origin of circumcision would be beyond 
uestion. Despite the lack of rites specifically 
eclared to be leligious in the majority of cases 
of circumcision, therefore, its origin seems to the 
present writer to be, under any hypothesis, reli- 
gious; while survivals of primitive religious con- 
cepts are preserved even among peoples to whom 
the religious aspects of circumcision have become 
more or less bluired 

If it is difficult, and perhaps over-subtle in con- 
sideration of the mental equipment of primitive 


man, to deduce all cncumeision from any single 
cause, it is impossible to derive it from any one 
centre. The attempt was, indeed, made by It. 
Hartmann (Volker Afrika's^ Leipzig, 1879, p. 178), 
who held that circumcision onginated in Africa, 
whence it spread, through the Egyptians, to the 
Semites and to Asia. Borrowing is, of course, 
found among some peoples (see above, pp. 661, 
664), and may well have been more prevalent 
than is generally known (that the Africans have 
been widely influenced in this respect by Muham- 
madanism is obvious) ; yet the possibility of 
independent origin and of various icasons must 
also be reckoned with. That such independent 
development actually took place is proved beyond 
all doubt by the existence of circumcision in 
America and Australia, where no sane person 
would allege African influence. 

3 . Female circumcision.— [ a) Geography .— 
The operation of female circumcision is, or was, 
practised in ancient Egypt ; m Muhammadan 
Africa by the Gallas, Abyssimans, Wabom, 
Wassania, Wanika, Agow, Gaflat, Gonga, Sara- 
kolese, and the natrves of K old of an (Nubia), 
Balad-Sudan, and Sennaar and the surrounding 
districts ; in non-Muhamihadan Africa by the 
Susu, Mandingo, Peuhls, Masai, Wakwafi, some 
Bechuanas, and the natives of Bambuk, Siena 
Leone, Benin, Akkra, Old Calabar, and Loango ; 
in Asia by the Arabs (both ancient and modern), 
and the Kamchatkans ; by the Malays of the Ea^t 
Indian Archipelago, and m almost all the islands 
of the Alfurese Archipelago ; in America by the 
Totonacs (eastern Mexico), Cliuncho, Pano, and 
Tunka (Peiu), Tecuna (on the upper Solimoes, in 
western Brazil), and all the tribes on the Ucayale 
(north-eastern Peru); and in Australia by all 
tubes from the Uiabunna in the south through 
the continent to the western shores of the Gulf of 
Carpentaria To these must be added one sporadic 
occurrence in Europe — its adoption by the heretical 
Russian sect of Skoptzy (‘ circurnciseis ’). 

The practice of i mfibulation ’ (see next para- 
giaph) has an even nai rower range, being mainly 
restncted to north-eastern Africa, where it occurs 
among the Beja, Galla, Somali, Massaua, Sudanese, 
southern Nubians, and Danakil, as well as in pait 
of Kordofan and m Sennaar. Outside Africa it. is 
recorded among the Muhammadan Malays and the 
ancient Arabs; and it has been alleged to ha\e 
been practised m Pegu in India, though this seems 
more than doubtful. 

(6) Varieties.— The Totonacs of eastern Mexico 
merely made a simple gash in the pudenda wuth a 
silex knife ; and the Abyssinians perform chton- 
dectomy with a stone. The normal operation, as 
now practised in Egypt, is, however, more elaborate, 
as is shown in the following description, quoted 
by Ploss (Das Wetb 9 , 1 . 265) from Duhousset * 

1 La cireondbion consiste seulement dans l’enlfcvement du 
clitoris, et se pratique de la m&mfere sun ante sur lcs filles de 
neuf iv douze ans L’op^rateur, qui est le plus souvent un 
barbier, ae Bert de sea dolgts trempes dana le cendre pour saisir 
le clitoris, qu’il 6tlre k plusieurs reprises d’arrifcrc en avant, 
afln de trancher d'un seul coup de rasoir, lorsqu’il prtfsente un 
simple filet de peau. La plaie est reconvert e de cendre pour 
arreter le sang, et se cicatrise aprfcs un repos complet de 
quelques jours. J f ai vu plus tard, de l’aveu m6me dea op^ra- 
teurs. le peu de som qu’on apportait k circoncire les fllles dans 
les limites r61i^ieuses de l’operation, qu’on pratique plus 
largement en saisissant lcs nympho* k la hauteur du clitoris, 
et les coupant prtsque & leur naissance, & la face interne des 
grandee levres, donfc les replis muqucuv, qui nous occupent, 
Bont pour ainsi dire la doublure, cachant les organes repro- 
ducteurs; ce qui reste des petites 16vres forme, par la 
cicatrisation des paroirs lisses, shndurant et se r£tr6cissant, 
une vulve b£ante, d'un aspect smgulier chez les Fellas circon- 
cises.’ 

A further development of circumcision is found 
in the Australian custom of female introcision, or 
cutting open of the vagina. This is practised only 
among those tribes which also perform ariltha , or 
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sub-incision, of males (see above, 2 (6)). Here, as 
among the Pitta-Pitta and neighbouring tribes, a 
girl, on reaching the age of puberty, has her 
vaginal orifice enlarged ‘by tearing it downwards 
with the first three fingers wound round and round 
with opossum-string* ; while among the Ulaolinya 
and around Glenormiston an old man slits up a 
portion of the girl’s perinceum with a stone knife, 
after which he sweeps three fingers round inside 
the vaginal orifice (Both, op. cit. p. 174). This 
operation is immediately followed by compulsory 
intercourse of the unfortunate girl with a number 
of young men, while the resultant bloody semen is 
collected and drunk by feeble, sick, and aged 
men of the tribe as being strength-giving (of. 
above, 2 (c)). 

With female circumcision must also be con- 
sidered the characteristically African operation of 
‘ infibulation,’ or uniting (either by simple union 
or by suture) the labia just after circumcision has 
been performed, only a small aperture being left 
for the discharge of urine and menstrual blood. 
At marriage the vulva is forcibly re-opened, 
additional laceration often becoming necessary at 
parturition ; but in many cases the infibulation is 
repeated time after tirfie, as when the husband is 
going on a journey. 

(c) Disposal of the ablated parts. — On this only 
scant information is accessible. In Java the parts 
ablated are wrapped in cotton with a bit of 
curcuma and buried under a horse-radish tree 
(Moringa pterygosperma ; should the Unmatjera 
custom of hiding the ablated prepuce in a nanja 
tiee [above, 2 (c)] be compared in this connexion ?). 
The drinking of the blood, etc., produced by the 
operation of introcision among the Australian 
Ulaolinya and around Glenormiston has already 
been discussed in the preceding paragraph. 

(d) Instruments employed.— The usual instru- 
ment used in female circumcision is a razor or 
other steel or iron cutting-tool ; but among the 
Totonacs, Abyssinians, and Ulaolinya, as noted 
above (ft), the more primitive stone knife is 
employed. 

(e) Who are circumcised. — Wherever the rite of 
female circumcision is practised, it seems to be 
performed on all the women of the tribe concerned ; 
at least there is no certain record of its being 
confined to special classes, as occasionally occurs 
in the analogous usage of male circumcision 
(above, 2 (/)). 

(/) Who circumcise. — Though one would natur- 
ally expect that female circumcision would be 
performed by women only, just as male circum- 
cision is almost invariably performed by men 
(above, 2 ( t gr)), this is not always the case. The 
priest was the operator among the Totonacs, as 
is the fetish-doctor in Loanda, while the barber 
officiates in modern Egypt. Among the Australians 
male operators are especially common. Thus, 
among the northern Arunta, the Ilpirra, and the 
Illiaura, circumcision is performed on girls by the 
mother’s mother’s brother ; among the Warra- 
munga, by the father’s sister’s son ; among the 
Binbinga, Anula, and Mara, by the husband’s 
father ; among the Gnanji, by the mother’s father ; 
and by some old man among the Ulaolinya and 
arouna Glenormiston. 

In the majority of cases, however, female circum- 
cision is performed by a woman. Thus the wife 
of the priest operates m Seranglao and Gorong, as 
does the wife of the blacksmith among the Wolof 
and Sarakolese, and in Kita (French Sudan ; cf. 
the smith as the circumciser of boys in the same 
districts, above, 2 (y)). Women professionally 
trained are employed by the Arabs; old women 
who ordinarily gain a livelihood as jugglers perform 
the operation among the Diakite Sarakolese ; and 


it also falls within the province of old women 
among the African Masai, Wanika, Wakikuyu, 
and Wakamba, the Malayan population of the 
Alfurese Archipelago, and the Peruvian Chuncho. 
Among the Australians the rite appears to be 
performed but seldom by women, though among 
the Kaitish the operator is the elder sister. 

(g) Where performed, and in whose presence. — 
Like the corresponding male rite, female circum- 
cision is almost invariably performed in a secluded 
place, and the opposite sex is almost universally 
excluded. Only among the Australian Warra- 

S a does this rule seem to he violated. There 
e circumcision is performed in the presence 
of all the men and women in the eamp, except 
those who stand to the girl operated on m the 
relation of husband’s mother and husband’s 
mother’s brother. 

(A) Age when female circumcision is performed. 

— The same variations as to the age at which female 
circumcision is performed prevail as are found in 
the case of the rite on males (see above, 2 (i)). The 
table of the principal peoples is as follows : 

8 days after birth : Abyssinians 

Soon after birth : Totonacs (eastern Mexioo), Peuhls (western 
Africa). 

2 weeks after birth * Sarakolese. 

A few weeks after birth : modern Arabs. 

3-4 years : Somali. 

3-10 } ears Copts. 

6-7 years * Malays, Javanese, etc. 

6-8 years . Warangi 

7-8 years : modem Egypt 

7-10 years : Seranglao, uorong. 

8 > ears . Galla, Agow, Dongola (Kordofan) 

9-10 years : Upper Egypt, Sulanese 

9-16 years * Celebes (Holontala, Bone, Boalemo, Hatting- 
gola) 

10 years * Chuncho (Peru). 

10-12 years Malinke and Bambarra (Handing district of 
French Sudan) 

Before puberty : Mara (Australia). 

14 years : Bamangwato (Bechuana stock), ancient Egypt 
14-16 years : Australia generally. 

Puberty . Alfurese Archipelago, African Wakamba, Wanika 
Wajagga, Wakikuju, Mandmgo, Matkisse (Bechuana stock), 
Kafirs, Old Calabar. 

8 days before marriage Loanda 
Soon after marriage Masai, Wakwafl. 

Even after bearing children * Guinea, Swahili. 

The principal ages for the operation of infibu- 
lation are as follows : 

3 years . Sennaar, southern Nubia, Danakil. 

6 years Sudanese. 

7 years . Harrar. 

8 > ears : Muhammadan Malays, part of Kordofan. 

8-9 years : Massaua. 

8-10 years : Beja, Galla, Somali. 

Female circumcision, like the male operation, is 
frequently performed en masse , as among the 
Mandmgo, bechuana, Amaxosa, Masai, Wanika, 
Wakikuya, and Wolof, as well as in Guinea and 
in Kita. 

( i ) Effect on legal and social status. — The legal 
and social effects of female circumcision are closely 
analogous to those resultmg from the male opera- 
tion (see above, 2 ( j )). Not until the performance 
of the rite is the girl received among women 
(Chuncho of Peru) ; previous to it the. Amaxosa 
legard a girl as unclean, and only after it do they 
and the Bechuana consider her mature. Accord- 
ingly, among the Masai and Wakwafi an uncir- 
cumcised woman cannot enter society, nor can she 
marry among the Basuto, Malinke, Bambaria, or 
Sulanese. Indeed, in the Sansanding States on 
the Niger it is believed that marriage would bring 
misfortune to an uncircumcised woman. Among 
the Gallina of Sierra Leone a girl at her circum- 
cision receives the name which she is to bear for 
the remainder of her life ; and only after the rite 
lias been performed do those Muhammadans who 
observe it permit a woman to enter a mosque. 
Not until circumcision had been performed could 
a girl in ancient Egypt either marry or inherit 
property, and in Old Calabar lack of circumcision 
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in either sex constitutes ground for divorce. 
Among the Abyssinians 1 uncircumcised * is a dire 
insult to apply to a woman, while * uncircumcised 
woman 9 or 4 son of an un circumcised woman 9 
bears a similar connotation among the Arabs. 

(j ) In connexion with other initiation rites.— A 
number of peoples combine female circumcision 
with other ntes, such as feasts, etc., some of which 
imply that the whole ceremony is considered an 
initiation into maturity. Among the Bamang- 
wato, girls at their circumcision are permitted to 
flog with thorns the boys of their own age, the 
latter being considered men only if they take this 
treatment cheerfully. Among certain Guinea 
negroes the three or four moons following circum- 
cision were spent by the girls concerned in learning 
dances, songs, etc. ; and in Senegambia the event 
was celebrated by a special feast. 

(k) Opposition to female circumcision.— This 
has become a practical problem only m connexion 
with the Roman Catholic missions to Abyssinia m 
the 16th century. Deeming the rite a survival of 
paganism, the missionaries forbade it among their 
female converts, with the unexpected result that 
no Abyssinian would marry them. In this dilemma 
the missionaries were constrained to permit the 
continuance of the practice, after a surgeon sent 
to Abyssinia by the College of the Propaganda 
had foimally declared the operation to be surgically 
necessaiy (Floss, Das Kina 2 , l. 380). 

(l) Origin and motives of female circumcision. — 
(a) Native reasons . — These are far moie abundant 
than m the case of male circumcision (see above, 
2 (m)). Some are very general in scope, simply 
implying that the girl is no longer immature, but 
lias attained years of responsibility. Thus the 
South American Pano consider a circumcised 
woman more capable and skilful in discharging 
her everyday duties. As a rule, however, the 
reasons alleged for the practice are connected with 
sex-functions. The Mandingo regard it as 4 useful ’ 
and as promoting fertility ; in Old Calabar it is 
pei formed as preparatory to marriage ; and in the 
Alfureso Archipelago its object (as apparently also 
among the African Sarakolese) is to check sexual 
desire, especially before marriage. The Masai 
think that, if an uncircumcised woman should give 
birth to a child, both mother and infant would die ; 
and the Swahili perform the operation in cases when 
all the children of an uncircumcised woman die, 
since it is believed that those subsequently born 
will live. Elsewhere the same peoples seem to have 
divergent reasons for the rite, as in Old Calabar 
and on the Cross River, where some alleged that 
circumcision was performed to promote chastity, 
while others said that it was done to avert a sort 
of mania from which women had previously often 
suffered (hysteria from unsatisfied sexual desire. 
— [E. M. L.]). 

(£) To check sexual desire . — This reason, which 
is frequently alleged by primitive peoples them- 
selves (see preceding paragraph), has been a ground 
for the operation, until recent times, in modem 
surgery (see above, i ( 6 )), the clitoris especially, as 
corresponding m the female to the male penis, 
having been regarded as the centre of sexual 
excitement. This cause is assigned, for example, 
by Brehm and Russegger, ana is by no means 
w ithout justification . 1 

( 7 ) To remove hypertrophy . — In view of the 
hypertrophic development of the clitoris and labia 
among many peoples, whether congenital (as 

l This, m my opinion, is the principal reason for female 
circumcision among all savages. Woman’s condition being 
generally that of a slave or beast of burden, the male wished 
absolutely to control cohabitation, and, reaJtzing that women at 
certain times instinctively desired the approach of the male, 
acted accordingly with the desire of limiting the excitability of 
the clitoris.— {E. M. L.J 


among the Egyptians, Abyssinians, Galla, Agow, 
Gaffat, and Gonga) or acquired through excessive 
onanism and sexual indulgence (as among the 
Malays), circumcision is sometimes performed by 
primitive peoples, as it may be m modern surgery. 
This hypertrophy may, to some, cause invincible 
disgust (as among the Abyssinians [see pieceding 
section]) ; or the abnoimal size of the clitoris may, 
as alleged by Bruce for Abyssinia, actually hinder 
sexual congress. 

(£) Preparation for sexual hfe . — This was the 
reason not only in ancient Egypt, but also in Old 
Calabar, and to this motive the desire to remo\ e 
all hypertrophy of the female genitals (see pre- 
ceding paragraph) must be considered subsidiary. 

(e) Introcision. — This operation, which, as noted 
above (b), occurs only in Australia, is obviously 
preparatory to marriage. Since it is performed 
only wheie ariltha is practised, it may perhaps be 
suggested that its purpose is to piovide space for 
the sub-incised penis, which, when 111 a state of 
erection, flares out on either side of the meatus, 
while, the semen being discharged immediately in 
front of the scrotum, a larger orifice must be 
afforded if it is to enter the vagina 

This explanation seems to the present writer somewhat more 
probable than that of Roth (op. ett p. 180), who suggests that 
the female rite of introcision was prior to anltha, and that, as 
denoting fitness for, or experience of, copulation, it was later 
transferred analogously to the male This theory is, however, 
opposed to all other phenomena connected with circumcision, 
since in every case the male rite evidently was first developed, 
the female practice being evolved by analogy, os would seem to 
be shown, not only by general probability, but by its far 
narrower range 

(f) Infibulation — The meaning of this practice 
is obvious. It is designed Bimply and solely to 
prevent any sexual intercourse until the proper 
time for it arrives. It is for this reason that the 
Russian Skoptzy, to ensure perpetual virginity, 
perform the rite with particular sternness, some- 
times ablating even the upper part of the labia 
majora , alleging, like Origen, Mfc 19 13 as their 
Scriptural authority 

The name of the practice, which, however, but ill describes 
it, is borrowed from the Roman custom of fastening a fibula, or 
clasp, through the prepuce in front of the glans to prevent 
sexual intercourse, etc (cf Celsus, vn xxv 3, Martial, vii. 
lxxxii 1, xi Ixxv 8 , Juvenal, vi 78, 378 , Tertull Corona Mil. 
xi , de Pudxc xvi ) 

(rj) Conclusion — In a sense, female circumcision, 
like its male counteipart (see above, 2 (m), £), may 
be regarded as initiatory ; at least it is almost 
invariably sexual in design. It is, indeed, con- 
nected in a few instances with ^wcm-ieligious 
observances (see above, (j )), but even these scaicely 
militate against its general character. That it 
evolved much later than male circumcision theie 
seems no reason to doubt ; it is but a pale and 
limited reflex of male circumcision ; and Crawley 
(op. cit . pp. 138, 309) is doubtless right in tracing it 
to the same origin as the analogous operation on 
the male. 

Like male circumcision, again, female circum- 
cision can be traced to no one centre, but evolved 
independently in Africa, Australia, and America 

Literature.— Comparatively little of the large literature on 
circumcision is available for ethnological consideration, most of 
it being concerned either with the surgical or the Hebrew 
aspects, and no small amount being superficial defences or wild 
and morbid theories. A considerable quantity of the older 
material is collected in Waitz-Gerland, Anthropol der Natur - 
v biker, Leipzig, 1860-77, i 3 121 f , 11 111 f , 251, 31)0, vi 28, 40 f , 
660 f.. 783 f ; and new'er sources are furnished by accounts of 
travels and by such periodicals as J A I, Anthropvs, etc Among 
older works mention may be made of Salomon, Die Beschneia- 
ung Brunswick, 1844, pp 1-48, while Redmondino, Hist. 

S T Circumcision, London, 1891 , ia a typical treatise to be shunned. 

y far the best studies are by H. Ploss, Das Kind?, Leipzig, 1884, 
i. 842-304, ii 423 f, 437 f, 440, 442-446, Ploss-B&rtels, Das 
WeiU 2 , Leipzig, 1908, i. 261-277, 669 , R. Andree. * Die Beschneid- 
ung,' in A A [1880] xui. 63-78; Spencer-GiUen*, ch. vii ; 
Spencer-Gillen b , ch. xi. , W. E. Roth, Bthnolog. Stud, among 
the North-West-Central Queensland A bongines, Brisbane, 1897, 
p. 170 ff , Wilken, ‘Besmjdenis bij de volken van den ind. 
archipel / in Bxjdragen tot de Taal Land-, en Volkenkunda 
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van Nederlandsch Indig, 1885. A considerable bibliography, 
especially from the surgical point of view, is given by Tom&s, 
Della Circummione , Florence, 1895, pp. 67-71, and in Index 
Catalogue qf the Surgeon-Major's Library , Washington, 1st and 
2nd ser., s.v. 1 Circumcision (ritual)/ The special thanks of the 
present writer are due to his friend and physician, Ernest M. 
Lyon, M.D., of Newark, N.J., for kind assistance in regard to 
the medical portions of the present art. ; his notes are indicated 
by the initials E. M. L. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

CIRCUMCISION (American). — A mutilation 
analogous to circumcision was practised by some 
American tribes, either (1) as a symbolical sacrifice 
of sexuality and type of the surrender of the desires 
to the religious sentiments; or (2) as a partial 
sacrifice, symbolical of the sacrifice of the whole 
body, to a certain deity, which at the same time 
bound the individual to the god and to his tribal 
associates by a blood bond. Partial sacrifice was, 
indeed, common to nearly all the American tribes 
in one form or another, the Mexicans, Mayas, 
and Peruvians regarding it as an almost daily 
usage. Blood was drawn from the ears, nose, and 
other parts, chiefly for the purpose of smearing 
idols and small household deities, like the tepitoton 
of Mexico and the conopa of Peru. Gumilla 
noticed the rite of circumcision or an analogous 
practice among the tribes of the Orinoco, and 
Coreal asserts tliat the Nicaraguans and Y ucatecans 
performed it, but whether as a personal or tribal 
sacrifice is not clear. Garcia states that the 
Guaycurus practised it, probably as a tribal custom 
to bring them more nearly into touch with some 
deity. Modern notices concerning circumcision are 
rare, although Mackenzie states ( Voyages , p. 27) 
that the Hares and Dogribs (Athapascan tribes) 
possessed the rite as a tribal bond ; but, as little is 
Known of the mythology of the northern division 
of that family, the statement stands without later 
verification. In Mexico, among the Aztec priest- 
hood, complete abscission or discerption of the 
virile parts was performed by some classes as a 
sacrifice of sexuality, and certain sects of nuns 
were mutilated in a similar manner. The latter 
practice had probably a remarkable origin. With 
the Mexicans, the god of fire, whose name 
was Huehueteotl, was supposed to govern the 
passions, and it was thought that therefore the 
undying fire sacred to him must be watched by 
unspotted virgins. Among the Mayas the sacred 
fire was regarded as a personification or deification 
of the generative faculties, and a poem translated 
from the Mayan immediately after the Conquest, 
and quoted by Count de Waldeck (Voyage pittor- 
esque dans le Yucatan , 1838, p. 49), throws some 
light on the subject. It is supposed to proceed 
from the lover of one of the vestals, and refers to 
the mystical meaning of her office . 

*0 viferge^ quand pourrai-je te poss&ler pour ma compagne 

Combien de temps faut-il encore que teg vobux eoient 
accomplis ? 

Dis-moi le Jour qui doit devancer la belle nuit oik tous deux 

Alimenterona le leu qui nous fit naitre et que nous devons 
perpdtuer.’ 

The knowledge that certain of the Indian tribes 
practised mutilation was made use of by numerous 
writers, along with other facts, in the attempt to 
prove that the American Indians were the lost ten 
tribes of Israel. But, as no exact knowledge of 
how the rite was or is performed is at hand, it is 
impossible to say in what way it is analogous to 
the Jewish custom. Such resemblances are based 
upon pure speculation, and have chiefly found 
their protagonists in those pseudo-scientific works 
which from time to time appear on alleged ethno- 
logical affinities. 

There can be no doubt that, as elsewhere, cir- 
cumcision in most parts of America was evolved 
from and regarded as a substitute for human 
sacrifice. In Mexico, where human sacrifice was 


never abandoned, sacrifice of a part of the body 
was known. In Peru, partial sacrifice had almost 
taken the place of full sacrifice, and blood was 
drawn from the noses of children only. At some 
festivals the blood of children was mixed with 
dough, eaten, and the dough rubbed against 
the door-posts of the houses, much in the same 
manner as the blood of lambs was splashed upon 
the door-posts of the Jews at the Feast of the 
Passover. Thus the evolution of the sacrifice of 
the part for the whole is evident in America as 
elsewhere. 

Lwxjuturh — B. S&h&gxm, Hist. General de las eosas de 
Nueva Espafla , Mexico, 1829; Davilla Padilla, Hist, de la 
Pros de Santiago de Mexico, Brussels, 1625, lib ii. cap 88 ; 
A. Mackenzie, Voyages , London, 1801, vol. i ; P. J. Gumilla, 
El Orinoco tUustraao y defendido, Madrid, 1745 ; P. G. Garcia, 
Ongen de los Indios del Nuevo Mundo , Madrid, 1729 , L. Spence, 
The Mythologies of Ancient Mexico and Peru, London, 1907. , 
H. Ploss, Das Kind?, Leipzig, 1884, i 3561., 877, 885; 
R. Andree, AA xiil. (1881) 7H4 ; H. H. Bancroft, NR i. 
666, ii. 2781., 679, ill. 4891. LEWIS SPENCE. 

CIRCUMCISION (Egyptian). — i. Introduc- 
tion. — The question of circumcision in Egypt has 
always been one of great interest, since it involves 
three questions of a general type. First, there is the 
investigation as to whether, as has been affirmed 
at various times, it can explain, by a historical 
connexion, circumcision as practised by the Isiael- 
ites. In the second place, it may, if carefully 
studied in its general bearings and in its details, 
help to elucidate the question of the Libyan, 
Asiatic, or Bantu origin of the primitive civiliza- 
tion of Egypt — a question much debated and still 
very obscure. Finally, from the more general 
view-point of the history of religion, we may 
allow that the great antiquity and long life of 
Egypt make Egyptian circumcision a good means 
of solving the problem of the original source and 
signification of this usage that is witnessed to in 
so many religious civilizations Very little, how- 
ever, was known with regard to this custom in 
Egypt before the rise of Egyptology in 1860; a 
great mass of new information was recovered be- 
tween 1860 and 1900 ; while very important new 
documentary evidence has been discovered be- 
tween 1900 and 1910, which enables us, up to a 
certain jioint, to get a comprehensive view of the 
whole subject. 

2. Documentary evidence. — The documentary 
evidence, properly so called, is of the most varied 
kinds : (1) scenes representing tiie actual opera- 
tion; (2) frescoes and bas-reliefs showing nude 
figures circumcised ; (3) statues of the same ; (4) 
Egyptian texts of the classical period understood 
to refer to ciicumcision, from a religious or his- 
torical point of view ; (5) papyrus-texts of the 
Homan epoch relating to the practice of circum- 
cision ; (6) evidence of classical authors ; (7) the 
mummies of kings, chief priests, and a great 
number of Egyptians of noble rank or affluent 
condition. 

But we must avoid being deluded in actual practice by this 
enumeration. The variety of sources of information would 
appear to be an excellent basis for scientific study, but two 
facts detract greatly from their value (1) Several of these classes 
of evidence reduce to a very small number of examples, either 
because we do not know any more about them at present (as in 
the case of the scenes of circumcision and the statues), or 
because the whole material at our disposal has not yet under- 
gone methodical study (os in the case of the mummies) (2) 
Even In an apparently well-supported series, investigation 
leads us either to eliminate much of the information as of 
doubtful value (as in the case of most Egyptian texts of the 
Pharaonic period), or to draw conclusions that appear at first 
sight absolutely opposed to each other. Further, even sup- 
posing we are so far agreed to-day as to the antiquity of this 
practice, the phases of the actual operation, and, to a certain 
extent, the age at which it was carried out, still the two most 
important points are not settled : (a) Was circumcision 
general in Egypt, or was it confined to certain classes? was 
ft obligatory or optional in some cases, and in what cases, 
specially and in detail ? (b) Can we, consequently, define the 
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origin of circumcision, its nature, and its religious and social 
significance ? 

This practical inadequacy and the conflicting 
evidence of the documents have lesulted in very 
contrary opinions; and the recent publications 
called forth by the discovery of the Roman papyn 
show that disagreement persists. At a time when 
Egyptology had only the evidence of the classics 
ana a few Egyptian monuments at its disposal, 
Wilkinson (Manners and Customs , i. 183, iii. 385) 
gave it as his opinion that circumcision was of 
great antiquity in Egypt ; he proved this from the 
evidence of the ancient writers and his personal 
observations, and established very valuable analo- 
gies with the African world ; but he did not think 
circumcision had been compulsory, except for 
priests and initiates (i. 183, in. 385). It sprang, 
in his opinion, from motives of ceremonial purity, 
and only later became a distinguishing mark of 
the orthodox Egyptian as opposed to the outsider 
(ib. i. 183). Considering their date and the absence 
of documents discovered since, these views are 
remarkable. After Wilkinson, the predominating 
opinion seems to have been that circumcision was 
not of much importance in Egypt from a religious 
point of view. Manuals and dictionaries of Egypt- 
ology (Pierrot, Brodrick, etc.) passed it in silence, 
or only mentioned its existence — proved by Cliabas’ 
bas-reliefs, classical texts, and mummies — without 
entering upon any discussion of the essential prob- 
lems. The same silence is preseived in most his- 
tones of Egypt (Brugsch, Maspero, Petrie), which 
confine themselves to quoting the known evidence. 
Erman ( Life m Ancient Egypt , p. 33) remarks in 
addition that, * had the Egyptians also regarded 
it [circumcision] as a divine institution, they would 
have mentioned it more frequently’ ; and B6n6dite 
seems to be of the same opinion (Grande Encyclo- 
pedic , xi. 433) 

Quite recently, Naville (in Sphinx , xiii. [1909] 253) 
goes a step further, contesting both the generality 
of this practice and its religious importance, 
by showing the scarcity and uncertainty of the 
texts, the paucity of the figuies, and the lack 
of convincing results from the examination of 
the mummies. Wiedemann (m OLZ ; see Lit.) 
appears to be the most detei mined denier of the 
importance of circumcision m Egypt. He has 
submitted all the sources of information to 
a severe but very short analysis, arriving at 
entirely negative conclusions : circumcision was 
never general, its frequency varied, it had no 
absolute leligious value, it was not a privilege 
leserved to certain classes, and it was not even 
compulsory for the priests. Wilcken, cn the other 
hand (see Lit.), holds that circumcision vas prac- 
tised by the whole people ; and his opinion, based 
on the papyri of the Roman period, is corroborated 
by that of Bissmg, which is founded on the Egyp- 
tian evidence proper, and the works of WendFand 
on Graeco-Roman sources ( Sphinx, vi. 158, xii. 29). 
This view seems also to be held by Elliot Smith 
(see Lit.), at least for the classes of society that 
practised mummification. Reitzenstein, following 
the same papyri of the Roman period, restricts 
urcumcision to the priest-class. All these dis- 
agreements of the chief authors who have dis- 
cussed the question are reproduced in other 
Egyptological woiks. 

3. Representations and phases of circumcision. 

—We may hazard an attempt at reconciling these 
most divergent opinions. The best method is not 
to discuss the theories themselves, but to take the 
evidence and class it in categories, eliminating all 
doubtful elements. The starting-point of this in- 
vestigation must naturally be the actual existence 
of circumcision in Egypt, as proved both by 
the classics and by the monuments of the Egyp- 


tians (statues and hguies of cucumcised men, 
and mummies of circumcised people). This fact 
settled, we must next see whether we can, 
in addition, establish anything concerning the 
manner in which the actual operation was per- 
formed, where it took place, under what con- 
ditions, and at what age. These elements will 
serve as a means of approach to the more im- 
portant problems: the general or lestncted char- 
acter of this practice, and its possible meaning 
and origin. 

The silence of Herodotus and Stiabo on the 
actual details is fortunately compensated for by 
the two representations left by the Egyptians, 
though certain secondary details in these are at 
variance. The first is a bas-relief in the Theban 
temple of Khonsu (XXIst dyn ). Reproduced for 
the iirst time by Chabas in 1861 (see Lit.) and 
mentioned in all works thereafter, it created a 
great sensation on its publication, and was for 
many years the only specimen of its kind (cf 
Maspero, Guide to the Cairo Museum , p. 68). A 
second representation was discovered by Loret at 
Saqqarah (1899), and was briefly commented on 
by Hissing (1902). The discoveiy at Saqqarah of 
an authentic representation of circumcision, dating 
from the Vlth dyn., was at first met with doubts 
as to the actual existence of such evidence (cf. 
Wiedemann, OLZ \ i. [1903], and Naville, Sphinx, 
xii. 253) ; but these doubts were dispelled by the 
evidence provided, in 1904 and 1907, by the repro- 
ductions and commentaries of Max Muller and 
Capart (see Lit.). The scene completes that of 
Karnak and, besides being more ancient, is also 
more detailed and precise, supplemented as it is 
by short hieroglyphic annotations. 

The operation seeing to ha\ e comprised two essential parts - 
the circumcision itself and a dressing Only the first part is repre 
sented In the Theban bas-relief Tne child is placed before the 
operator, and its arms are securely held by an assistants woman 
at Karnak, a man at Saqqarah , at Karnak the hands are held 
behind the back, at Saqqarah they are brought in front of the 
patient’s ejes) There is no written explanation at Karnak, 
that of Saqqarah is important Short though it is, it follows 
the custom of the period by being divided into three sections - 
the title of the scene, words spoken b> the principal actor, and 
the 'response ’ of the assistant, meant in these scenes to assure 
the magic success of the actions represented bj euonymous 
words. The title is sobit, ‘circumcision’ — a fact which for 
ever establishes this technical term for ancient Egyptian, 
and proves its connexion with the Coptic word o-w/3, atfh 
The operator says, ‘Hold him, that ho may not faint awaj,’ 
and the assistant replies in the usual formula, ‘Do jour 
best ' Leaving out of account the age of the child (see below), 
and considering only the operation itself, we Bee that the 
operator knelt to his task, and held the organ in his left hand 
while he operated with his right. The instrument itself is a 
sort of small blade pointed like a stiletto, in the Karnak bas- 
relief ; and oval in shape with a medial line (an indication of 
relief [?]), In the Saqqarah scene. There is nothing to indie ate 
what material It is composed of Wilkinson, judging by hjpo- 
thesis only, hesitates between the ‘sharp stone* spoken of in 
Ex and the * sharp knife * mentioned in Jos 6 2 , Chabas (op 
cit ) supposes, but doubtfully, that it w 7 as a stone knife, bahing 
his opinion on the fact that the mummifiers used stone knives 
to open the bodies , and Max Muller thinks, but cannot prove, 
that the instrument in the Saqqarah bas-relief is a flint We 
may safely suppose that the ideogrammatic sign following the 
wordsofttf in the hieroglyphic title, which has the appearaiu l 
of a sickle without a handle, is a survival of a primitive era ami 
represents a stone instrument I 11 any case, we may admit 
that the use of the sharp stone instrument persisted long after 
the discovery of metal, because of the religious value of the 
custom, just as it persisted among the mummifiers for opening 
corpses, and as it has survived, in Africa itself, for numerous im- 
portant sacerdotal ceremonies (ct A nnales du Musfa du Congo , 
series iii. t. i fasc 2, *La Religion * [Rrussols, 1906]), and often, 
naturally, for circumcision itself The question would be of 
exceptional interest for pre-historic antiquity, but at present 
we are reduced to mere h> pothetical probability. 

The Karnak bas-relief shows further that the operation was 
performed on several children on the same occasion It shows 
a second child further ba< k ready for the operation, and held 
by a second woman This may offer a hint for comparing facts 
given verj much later bj the Giteco-Roman papyri The 
second phase of the operation is shown at Saqqarah. The 
title of the scene is sunu, ‘ anointing.’ The operator saj s to 
the child, ‘ Here is something to make you comfortable 
(nohtmu),* and the euonymous replj is, * That is perfect * The 
operator is seen rubbing the member operated on w ith a sub* 
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stance which is probably some kind of grease or balm (of. Oap&rt, 

« Rue de Tom beaux’ in V Art igyp ,p. 61, who refers to Maoalister's 
art. in UDB i. 443). We have no details, in these scenes or 
m any texts, to show whether the excised organ was the object 
of any of the innumerable ceremonies mentioned as belonging 
to non-cmlized nations (destroyed, burned, buried, hidden, 
placed in the temple, worn round the child’s neck, etc ) 

The question of age does not receive much 
elucidation from these two representations, owing 
to the conventional methods of Egyptian art ; but 
the Karaak children appear to be do tween six and 
ten years old (m any case, they are beyond the 
* first childhood ’ of the Egyptians, which ends at 
four years), and those of Saqqarah look from ten 
to twelve. The much-quotea text of St. Ambrose 
seems to have been a misunderstood passage from 
an Armenian version of Philo enumerating the 
advantages of circumcision. The validity of his 
assertion, which was accepted unreservedly by 
Zaborowski and others, was long ago contested 
with great skill by Wilkinson, who held that there 
was no fixed time in Egypt for circumcision. 
Wilkinson’s opinion seems confirmed by the texts 
of the Papyri of the 2nd cent. A.D (see Lit ). Thus 
in the Teotunis Papyrus, iv. 292, the child pre- 
sented is 7 years of age, and a second child is 11 ; 
and quite recently the Geneva Papyri, published 
by Nicole (1909), show a father presenting his 
three sons aged 2, 5, and 8. These facts, then, 
invalidate the conclusions of Reitzenstem and 
Walter Otto on the publication of the first papyri. 
The probability is — if we must assign a meaning 
to their number of 14 yea is — that this age was 
legarded, at least in the Roman period, as the 
extieme limit after which authority to circumcise 
could not be granted. It is most interesting to 
compare the fact established by Elliot Smith in his 
analysis of the mummy of a young prince of the 
XVIIIth dynasty, that * this boy of eleven years 
of age, who still wears the Horus lock of hair, is 
not circumcised ’ (Bull. Inst . tgypt. v. i. [1908] 225) 
The sum of this information seems to show, as 
regards the question of age, a state of affairs very 
like what is proved to exist among several modern 
African tribes, and, on the other hand, to exclude 
from the origin of Egyptian circumcision all 
connexion with puberty or puberty rites There 
is a clear-cut distinction in every case between 
the Egyptian and the Israelite custom. 

Circumcision took place in the temples, as we 
conclude from the bas-relief in the temple at 
Khonsu, and the fact that the Saqqarah bas-relief 
came from the tomb of a court priest. The texts 
of the papyri mentioned above show further that 
it was performed in accordance with rites (ieparocw* 
TrepiWgvea', undoubtedly a particular method and 
under civil control), ana the antiquity of the cere- 
mony is established by the statement elsewheie that 
the ceremony was performed /card, rd £0os The 
operation was preceded by an examination of the 
body — which is a very important point for the 
significance of circumcision (see below) — by means 
of which temple-dignitaries, called in the papyri 
Kopv<f>aioi teal vTTOKopvipatot , made sure that the cnild 
was free from blemishes (arj^ia). Their evidence 
was registered by the UpoypapifiarcU , and there is no 
doubt that the whole proceeding is ancient (it was 
only employed and complicated afterwards by 
the Romans ; see below). We cannot determine 
whether the reproduction of the verbal process in 
the temple-archives (with the optional copy for the 
person interested) is of Pharaonic antiquity or 
was introduced by the Roman administration. 

4. General character of the practice. -^(a) Texts. 
— These preliminary remarks lead us to investigate 
the questions to what extent circumcision was a 
general practice in Egypt, to which classes it was 
limited, if limited at all, and, in the latter case, 
whether it was regarded as an obligation or as a 


privilege. Not only are the texts of the Pharaonic 
period very few, but not one of them can be re- 
garded as having a definite and certain value. 
The three texts most often quoted (the inscriptions 
of Merenptah at Karnak and Athribis, and the 
inscription of Piankhi [cf. full references in 
Breasted, Ancient Records , iii. 588, 601, iv. 443]) 
have no clear significance for our present subject. 
They make only incidental mention of circum- 
cision in four or five words, and Egyptologists 
have never agreed as to the meaning of these 
words. Although, in the Merenptah inscriptions, 
Brugsch, Breasted, Erman, Maspero, and Meyer 
have accepted the meanings * circumcised * and 
‘ uncircumcised ’ for the respective terms in the 
Egyptian inscription, these meanings are contested 
by Bissing, Max Mtiller, and Wiedemann, and 
recently exactly inverted by Naville ( Sphinx , xiv. 
[1910] 253). The terms in which Piankln ( Grande 
Inscr. 106, 159) speaks of the * uncircumcised ’ 
lords, and of Nimroti, ‘ who was circumcised and 
abstained from eating fish,’ are capable of a much 
less precise translation, as Bissing has shown. 
And, finally, every thing seems to justify the objec- 
tion of Naville that all these terms are both vague 
and complicated, while the Egyptians had a tech- 
nical word for * circumcision’ which has not been 


employed in any one of these inscriptions. 

The meaning of these historical documents has 
been a matter of debate for forty years, with no 
decisive result. We must likewise pass over, as 
doubtful, texts like the passage in the Knumhotep 
inscription, in which some have seen an allusion to 
circumcision (cf. Wiedemann, OLZ vi. [1903] 97), 
and also a (unique) passage in the celebrated Texts 
of the Pyramids which speaks of a god Tesebu , 
translated * circumciser ’ (cf Maspero, Pyramides 
de Saqqarah , p. 128, n. 1 ; Budge, The Egyptian 
Sudan t i. 514), for theie is no context to justify 
this purely etymological translation. All that 
finally remains is a very mystical text of the Book 
of the Dead (xvii. 23) ana an ostrakon found by 


Spiegelberg in the Ramesseum at Thebes. The 
former, described long ago by de Roug6 (see Lit.), 
speaks of ‘the blood which fell from the phallus of 
Ka, when he accomplished las own mutilation.’ 
The latter, of recent discovery, is dated the year 44 
of the reign of Ramses II., and speaks of the day 
‘ when men come to rid themselves of impurity 
before Amon.’ Both of these documents seem to 


denote the act of circumcision by their periphrasis, 
though the former appeared very mystical to 
B6n6aite, Naville, ana several others. We shall 
see, however, further on, in what light they may 
both have a certain value, if, instead of examining 
them in isolation, we consider them in relation to 
the direct established evidence of the monuments 


and papyri. 

In any case, it should be noted that this very 
meagre list is all that we have concerning circum- 
cision in the extensive Pharaonic literature ; 
and it is remarkable, as Naville has pointed out, 
that there is not a single formal mention of the 
practice in civil or religious papyri, in the inscrip- 
tions on the statues, or even in biographies (those, 
e.g., of Uni, Knumhotep, Khiti, Baknikhonsu, etc.) 
in which the person’s story is related all through 
from birth to maturity. To arrive at any result, 
therefore, we must for the moment leave out of 
account these materials, which have no solidity by 
themselves, and look for more firmly-established 
data : first of all, in the material information left 
us by the Egyptians, in the form botli of models 
of their own oodies (paintings and sculpture) and 
of their bodies themselves (mummies), and then 
in the texts of the Greeco-Roman epoch. 

(b) Bas-reliefs and statues. --In investigating 
whether circumcision was practised by all classes of 
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society, it is only from the paintings and bas-reliefs 
that we get any help, for the people of humble 
origin had no mummies or statues (the so-called 
•slave’ statuettes are too coarse to give any in- 
dications on a physiological detail of this kind). 
Fortunately, the ligyptians, from the Illrd dynasty 
to the Saites, have carved and painted on the 
walls of temples, and especially of tombs, thousands 
of figures of peasants, workmen, slaves, etc. On 
the other hand, it is to be noted that the figure 
of a nude man is comparatively rare. Most of 
the figures are drawn wearing the short garment 
of the ordinary Egyptian. A certain number of 
cases, however, remain (chiefly in scenes of fishing, 
hunting in the marsh, of 4 fording,’ and ‘boating 
jousts’) in which nude men are figured. From 
this number we must deduct a large proportion in 
which the figures are too small, or too badly carved 
or painted, to allow of seeing whether the men 
were or were not circumcised. But there still 
remains a goodly number of very clear representa- 
tions in spite of Wiedemann’s contention (in OLZ 
vi. [1903] 97). Several were noted at the start of 
Egyptology by Wilkinson (op. cit . iii. 385, i. 183), 
who deduced from them his certainty of the very 
great antiquity of Egyptian circumcision. His 
evidence is valuable, for he had a most admirable 
knowledge of all the tomb-scenes discovered in his 
time. Chabas also speaks (Rev. Arch , 1861, p 299) 
of hypogee paintings in which are seen figures with 
‘le jpr^puce d&iucm,’ and reaches the same con- 
clusion as Wilkinson. The existence of these 
clear representations is attested more recently by 
Bissinc ( Sphinx , vi. 59) and B6n6dite (Granae 
Encycl. xi. 153), and the present writer has verified 
for himself in Egypt, m various tombs at Gizeh 
and Saqqarah, bas-reliefs in which shepherds, 
sailors, and people of the marshes are clearly 
circumcised. We are therefore surprised that the 
existence of circumcision among the working 
classes in the Memphite period has been contested 
by several Egyptologists. This may be due to the 
fact that modem engravings and reproductions 
are, as a rule, not clear enough to allow of 
verifying circumcision otherwise than from the 
monuments themselves. Some publications are, 
however, found giving clear evidence (plates 39 
and 86, for example, in Capart, 4 Rue do Tom- 
beaux,’ lor. cit. 

The probable conclusion, in short, at least for tho 
Ancient Empire, seems to be that cneumcision was 
practised by the people of the lower classes, though 
we can prove notnin<j further with legardto either 
the generality or the character of the practice. 
For the middle and upper classes the diiect evidence 
is of the opposite kind. There are no fresco or 
bas-relief figures, because Egyptians of noble or 
middle-class condition never allowed themselves to 
be represented in nudity ; but we have a few rare 
statues and — of great importance — mummies. The 
nude statues are very few, and we must further 
omit the painted statues, sometimes represented m 
scenes of a seulptoi’s workshop, because their 
details are hidden by one of the legs of the statue 
or else are indistinct. In the real statues, we must 
leave out of consideration figures of children (cf. 
Perrot-Chipiez, i. 441 f., 445; Petrie, Deshasheh , 
1898, figs. 29 and 32), since they are conventional 
representations, in which the boy is always pictured 
as quite a child, and consequently not yet circum- 
cised (see above). There remain, finally, one private 
statue of the Memphite period, and one royal 
statue of the first Theban empire (Bissing, how- 
ever, in Sphinx , xii. 29, says there are several 
others, but he gives no refeiences). The first of 
these two statues, that of the priest Anisakha, 
shown nude and circumcised, is described in the 
various editions of the Guide an Music du Caire 
vol. hi. — 43 


(p. 7, No. 20 [ed. 1892], p. 25 [eel. 1903], p. 30 
[ed. 1908]) as a monument of really exceptional 
importance, and is cited or reproduced in the 

S nncipal tioati&es on Egyptian aichecology (cf. 

issing, Denkmuler , pi. xii. a). It is of consider- 
able interest, belonging as it docs to a priest and 
dating back to the V th dynasty We get a valu- 
able indication as to the compulsory chai actor of 
circumcision for the sacerdotal body by comparing 
this monument with the evidence recently derived 
from the examination of tho Karenen mummy (see 
below). If the priest Anisakha is the only Egyptian 
of noble rank who had such a statue, the king 
Auttl-ab-Rya (Xllth or XHIth dyn.) is likewise 
the only king with a statue showing him nude. 
But the question of circumcision is less clear here. 
In spite of its importance (we have no other means 
of investigation for the kmgs of this period, from 
which we nave no mummies), this question was not 
even examined by de Morgan on the discovery of 
the statue in the flahshur pyramid. It is genei ally 
admitted that the king is figured as circumcised 
(cf Bissing, Sphinx , xn. 29). This appears to he 
the case, but it is not ceitam. In a leeent letter, 
kindly addressed to the piesent writer, Lacau 
decides that examination does not justify the 
positive affirmation of circumcision, considering 
the present state of preservation of the statue, 
which is of wood, once covered with a coating of 
stucco and paint, which has now disappeaicd. 
There can be nothing more than a strong pie- 
sumption that there was cucumcision, * le gland 
semblant d^couveitet d’aspect tionqu6, mais on ne 
voit plus 1’intaille triangulaire de la verge, comme 
dans la statue d’ Anisakha ’ 

(c) Royal and private mummies . — While we 
derive very little information fiom such souices, 
we find in them indications of no inconsideiable 
value, when we associate them with what we can 
learn from the actual bodies of the Egyptians, 
preserved by embalmment The examination of 
the loyal mummies, particularly, may have a 
special importance for the solution of the question, 
since Pharaoh was the son and heir, and con- 
sequently the pi lost, of all the deities of Egypt. 
Unfoitunately, the series of loyal mummies, not- 
withstanding the apparently gieat numbci of them, 
is a very small atlair m comparison with the long 
duration of the Egyptian State It comprises only 
the XVlIIth to the XXIst dynasties and the end 
of the XVIIth with the mummy of Soqnunr^a. 
This would still be an important contribution, 
but, in the actual state of affairs, investigation is 
incomplete. 

The precise facts are not so numerous as one 
might expect. Several of the royal bodies had 
been robbed and broken in pieces long ago by the 
4 plunderers,’ and, at the official restoiation of 
burial-places, had been badly lepaned, with rubbish 
of all kinds, in order to give the mutilated corpses 
the outward appearance of complete mummies (e g. 
Thotlimes ill ). In others, the state of preservation 
of the body is too imperfect (e g. Soqnuni^a) ; or 
else the mummy has undergone shocks that have 
spoiled it (e.g. Merenptah; 4 pait of the phallus 
bioken off’; cf. Annales, vin 152) Finally, we 
must take into consideration the custom (which 
seems to have been of very genei al practice for 
the mummies of sovereigns of tho XlXth-XXth 
dynasties) of removing tho genitalia and embalm- 
ing them apart m a wooden box in the shape of a 
hollow statue of Osiris, now lost. This is the case 
particularly for the mummies of Seti I., Ramses II., 
and Ramses in. There remain, last of all, even 
among the small group of mummies of which a 
complete physiological description has been pub- 
lished, seveial uncertain cases, actual examination 
being naturally sometimes very difficult. Thus, m 
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the case of the mummy called * the unknown prince/ 
Maspero (Momies royales , p. 550) points out ‘ traces 
of circumcision * ; but Fouquet ( ib . 776) says : 

‘Le gland 6tait d^couvert au moment oil 3’individu a 6t6 
emprisonn^ dans ses bandelettes. II ne s'ensmt pas que Von 
puisse affirraer qu’il en 6t»it toujours ainsi pendant la vie, ni 
eurtout qu’il y ait eu circonciaion.’ 

Thothmes IV. appears to have been circumcised, 
but there is no decisive proof. 

'All parte of the surface of the body, including the somewhat 
diminutive genital organs, were well preserved. Circumcision 
seems to have been performed ’ (Elliot Smith, AnnaU s t iv. 112, 

' Tomb of Thutmosis, iv ’ pi xliii ) 

On the other hand, Maspero affirms in formal 
terms that in the case of Thothmes II. the organs 
were found intact, and that this king was not 
ciicumcised (Momies royales , p. 547). It should be 
remarked, however, that this is the only clearly 
established case at present of an uncircumcised 
king, and this single exception does not justify 
Wiedemann when he speaks (OLZ vi. [1903] 97) of 
the numerous contradictions of the material in- 
vestigation, and says there are ‘certain uncir- 
oumcised mummies’ (cf. also B6n6dite’s doubt in 
Grande Encycl. xi 453). The opinion of Elliot 
Smith, who says of Amenhotep II. that he was 
circumcised ‘ like all other known adult Egyptian 
men is of great value m this discussion, this 
scholar having been specially entrusted with the 
investigation for all the mummies of the Mus6e du 
Caire. This entitles us to conclude that for the 
unpublished loyal mummies he has been able to 
establish in general that the body has undergone 
circumcision. 

When we come to the priests, we find our present inquiry m 
a still less complete state, and, in regard to what has been 
published, we have the same obstacles to absolute certainty 
The group of the high priests of Amon and their families, found 
by Gribaut in 1891, presents a unique opportunity for stud} 
from this standpoint. Unfortunately a first great obstacle to 
the inquiry has been raised by the deplorable and unjustifiable 
action of do Morgan, who, being Director of Egyptian Antiquities 
at the time, scattered nearly naif of this collection all over the 
world in seventeen groups of from four to five sarcophagi— a 
collection whose chief value was its unity (72 coffins out of 168) 
Only some of the mummies were examined by Fouquet. The 
remainder must, in each case, await examination by the various 
staffs of all these Societies (cf. Daressy, Annalss , vui 4-21) 
Until we get the volumes announced by the official Catalogue, 
for the part of the collection that is m Cairo, we must content 
ourselves with the dignitaries and pnests examined by Maspero, 
or with the temporary notes of Elliot Smith 

Circumcision appears to have been the rule. 
Nevertheless, as m the case of the kings, we must 
take into account the mutilated condition of 
certain mummies (eg. prince &iamonu = ilforates 
royales , p. 538), the custom of amputating the 
penis (e.g. Nilsoni, father-in-law of Fmozmu I = 
momies royales , p. 574), and also doubtful cases 
(e.g. the nigh priest Nasi-pa-k-f [Elliot Smith, 
Annales, iv. 158 . ‘ the prepuce extends midway 
between the corona glanais and the meatus , and it 
is impossible to say for certain whether circumcision 
has been performed’]). In the meantime, tfiough 
we cannot give a positive decision , we may say 
that we have the elements of such a decision. 
Even eliminating those mummies that have been 
robbed, mutilated, etc., there are still several 
hundreds m the various museums intact and 
identified, a methodical examination of which will 
serve our purpose. The question seems to have 
undergone examination in the past (cf. Wilkinson, 
op. cit . i. 183), but only in connexion with isolated 
cases, and without any scientific publication of 
results. We should have a like possibility of 
establishing an important point if we were to 
examine the enormous number of mummified phalli 
placed, m the Theban epoch, in those hollow statues 
in the form of Osiris of which we spoke above. 

While our research is in such a backward stage, 
we must consider of capital importance the 
examination of the mummy of Karenen (Saqqaiah, 
Xth dyn. [ ? ]), which is definitely recognized 


by Elliot Smith and Dobbin as circumcised (cf. 
Quibell, Excavations at Sayqarah , ii. 13). Its 
importance is twofold — in virtue of its locality 
and its date. It tends to prove that circumcision 
was de rtglc for priests at that period throughout 
the whole of Egypt. The examination of mummies 
of the same period, found in good condition at 
Beni Hasan and el-Bersheh, may transform this 
presumption into absolute proof. As regards 
people of the middle class, no research seems to 
have been made to settle the question of the 
circumcision of the mummies. As for people 
belonging to the working classes, we saw above 
that mummification was too expensive a piactice 
for them, and all that we have left of them is a 
few dry bones. 

If these results appear meagre when viewed 
alone, yet, when connected with the result of our 
other evidence, they already give a partial answer 
to the proposed question. To sum up : if there are 
many cases in which proof is impossible or un- 
certain, nevertheless au the ceitain cases but one 
are in favour of the universality of circumcision for 
members of the priestly classes. We have only 
one nude statue in all the sculpture of private life, 
and it is circumcised ; only one of royal sculpture, 
and it also is circumcised ; and only one verified 
mummy of a priest of the first Theban empire, 
and the same is the case with it, as also with 
all the kings and high priests of the second Theban 
Empne, with the exception of Thothmes II. If, 
however, we connect all this with the fact mentioned 
everywhere (cf. Wilkinson, op. cit. ni. 385 ; 
Zaborowski, Grande Encycl. xi. 453, etc.) that, in 
order thoroughly to investigate Egyptian religious 
teaching, Pythagoras had to submit to circumcision, 
this story, which had no value whatever by itself, 
becomes more important when placed alongside of 
our facts, and the facts themselves are fortified by 
the story. Similarly, the much-discussed passage 
Jos 5 a , interpreted m favour of the circumcision of 
the Egyptians, should be regarded with more 
confidence as an indication leading to the same 
general presumption. The whole result will tend 
to certainty if we now examine the Graeco-Roman 
papyri spoken of above in the discussion of the 
questions of age and ceremonial. 

(d) Papyri . — 

Reifczensfcein first published a pagyrus m 1901 (see Lit ) from 
the collection of Strassburg, republished soon after by Wilcken, 
with two others from Berlin (see Lit ) In 1907, vol n. of the 
Tebtums Papyri had two more documents added — nos. 292 and 
293 Finally, in 1909, J Nicolo published three more, taken 
from the Geneva collection We have, then, to-day a senes 
important numerically for the study of circumcision, and 
much the more so because of its homogeneity from a chrono- 
logical point of view. All tho documents are, in fact, of the 2nd 
cent (ad 166 — Geneva I and 2 , ad 159 = Strassburg , a.d. 171 

Berlin 1 , a d. 1 86 *= Berlin 2;ad 187=Tebtums 292 , ad 189 
sb Tebtums 293; another without a date) They enable us to 
foWo* tne modifications of regulations, to control the details by 
the variants, and to deduce to a certain extent what constituted 
the fixed Pharaonic part of the question. 

At this period, circumcision in Egypt was sub- 
mitted to increasingly minute rules (see below), 
which may be summarized thus : — 

Application for circumcision had to be made by 
the father, or (failing him) by the mother, brother, 
uncle, or aunt of the child. It had to he in writ- 
ing, and addressed to the chief administrator or 
his substitute. The chief made inquiry, and gave 
a favourable reply, if the conditions fixed by law 
were fulfilled. The child must be born of parents 
of priestly rank, and his parents themselves must 
he sprung from ascendants to this rank (dToyeypdcpdai 
robs yoyets ai WQv 6 vtcls lepariKoO yivov $), This was 
certified m writing and by means of proofs 
(d<T(j>d\c icu ) : (a) copies of certified statements in 
conformity with the public law of the local dep6t ; 
(b) testimony with the oath in the name of the 
Emperor, signed by a certain number of pnests of 
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the temple or of the capital of the nome. After 
bhis, the circumcision haa to be declared * necessary * 
For priests with a view to the performance of the 
mltus — a rule which would consequently exclude 
priests who filled only civil offices. Finally, the 
3hild*s birth-certificate had to be produced, and 
beyond the age-limit (13 years [ ? ]) permission was 
"erased. But this luxury of precautions was not 
mough. When all this was done, the leader, 
inable to proceed any further, wrote a letter to 
bhe dpxicpefo (who was not a court-priest, but a 
kind of controller of worship, a Roman citizen 
resident in Alexandna), stating that all the 
normalities had been gone through. After the 
ipxiepefa had looked into the matter, the candidate 
tvas obliged to present himself before the Upoypafi- 
mrets of Alexandria, who were members of the 
dergy and attached to the seivice of the dpx^peus , 
or an examination of his body. This was done by 
,emple dignitanos (Kopv(f>aioi ical vTroKopv<paioi) y and 
vas registered by the lepoypa/xpiaTeis Its chief aim 
vas to see that the child was sound, and above all 
lad no blemishes (<rr)fxeia) on its body. If it had 
incidental marks, the ceremony was postponed ; if 
t was permanently marked, cncumcision was 
•efused. If the reply was that the child had no 
nark or spot (elirdvTwv Aarj/xov aurdv elv ai), the 
l pxiepets counter-signed the letter and gave 
luthority to perform the circumcision lepanKw s. 
A. veibal process was then instituted and kept 
iccount of m the records 
From the general history of the East, and the 
growing minuteness of the papyri arranged in 
chronological order, it seems to follow that the 
Roman administration aimed at confining and re- 
stricting circumcision in Egypt, by multiplying 
the formalities and cases for refusal Thus wo 
may notice: the obligation of the applicant to 
3stablish his right to take the place of an absent 
Father, since the father alone, m principle, could 
^sk circumcision for his children; the necessity of 
proving, by a variety of documents and witnesses, 
the two geneiations of priestly rank in the child’s 
ancestors (a.d. 171) ; the exclusion of priests who 
were not obliged, in view of strictly sacerdotal 
Functions, to be circumcised (A.D 187) , the neces- 
sity of a journey to Alexandna; and the grow- 
ing minuteness of the oath (A.D. 189). If, on the 
[)tner hand, instead of studying the increasing 
obstacles interposed by the Roman government, 
we look at things from the Egyptian side, we may 
infer, from the universal nature of the manifesta- 
tions, that at one time every temple had fiee con- 
trol, proceeded to the cucumcision of children of 
priestly families without distinguishing the vanous 
kinds of clerical functions, and, without troubling 
bo investigate into ancestry, had the slaves and 
household retinue of the temple circumcised. (May 
this explain the bas-reliefs on which men of low 
rank are figured os circumcised?) The whole 
result confirms the impression, already formed on 
other grounds, that circumcision as a practice was 
strictly confined to whatever was connected with 
the service of an Egyptian god 
To return now to the evident ill-will of the 
Romans to circumcision, we see that their aim 
was to discourage, to weary by formalities, and 
to prevent any diffusion of the custom by means 
of repeated strict control and threats of punish- 
ment ; that is, they did not allow of circumcision 
except m cases where they could not do otherwise. 
To have reached this fact is of extreme interest, 
because it proves that circumcision had a religious 
significance, which lay in the fact that it was im- 
possible to perform certain acts unless the officiant 
was circumcised. This, indeed, is precisely what 
is formally declared in an important passage of 
one of the papyri : aMv TrepirfjujdTjvai did t6 jx h 


6tiva<rd ai rds lepovpylas ifcreXeiv el fxi) rodro yeviftrerai 
( Teht . Pap. t. ii., 1907, no. 293). This may he 
regarded as the most important text l elating to 
Egyptian circumcision. The com option is hound 
to he an ancient possession of the Egyptians, part 
of the very essence of their religious ideas, since 
the Romans were forced to admit that the national 
worship could not be pei formed without it. 

5 . Question of origin. — If we admit, then, that 
circumcision, without being binding on all (since 
we cannot prove this), was at least a necessity foi 
the priest-class (and that probably from very early 
times), we now come to the most difficult question 
of all, viz. the actual meaning attached to this 
custom by tho Egyptians. The papyri again give 
us a new clue of the highest value when they con- 
sistently associate cucumcision with the question 
of blemishes or marks (a-rjfieia). If the ill-will of 
the Romans saw m these a means of pi eventing so 
many circumcisions, it must have teen because 
they were a valid excuse in the eyes of the Egyptian. 
The presence of ayfyeia constituted an impurity, 
and destroyed the state of purity obtained uy cir- 
cumcision. Circumcision, therefore, attaches itself 
to that body of ideas, so often found m the various 
religions, which demands from the servants of the 
gods that he be sound ( integer , 6\6k\t)pos). This 
harmonizes with what we know otherwise of the 
presci lptions of bodily purity required of Egyptian 
priests . the head and heard shaven, the depilated 
body, the pared nails, ablutions, special clothing 
and sandals, etc. We may, in addition, connect 
with this, as having circumcision m view, the 
mucli-dohatcd passage in the inscription of Piankhi, 
where it is said of Nunroti that lie was admitted 
to the presence of the king (see above) * because he 
was clean ’ ( uabu ) ; and wo may, in virtue of our 
conclusions, see a greater sigmlieance m the pro- 
posed translation of the Ramesseum ostiakon (see 
above). The practice of circumcision may have 
had this significance veiy eaily in Egypt ; but the 
idea of a ministers ‘purity,’ like that of hygiene, 
cannot he a primitive one If Egypt borrowed 
circumcision from some other people, that people 
connected it onginally with a different idea ; or, if 
Egypt practised the custom fiom her eaihest his- 
tory, she herself must have connected it with an 
idea of a primitive nature. Both these hypotheses 
issue in the same logical result. Such a vast ques- 
tion can only he summarized here m a few essential 
points. Oui first hypothesis necessitates the inves- 
tigation as to whether Egyptian circumcision is 
related to the Asiatic world, or to the world of 
West or South A frica. The evidence of the classical 
authors is of veiy little value here Every one 
quotes Herodotus (ii. 37, 104) ; hut what he says 
of the Colcliians, Syrians, and Phoenicians m this 
connexion is of no help to the question propounded 
in regaid to pie-historic times. It is the same 
with what he says of the Ethiopians, who re- 
presented at that time an empire organized by 
connueiors of Egyptian origin. The remarks of 
Diouorus on the Troglodytse (in. 32) are xnoie 
valuable, since they concern a semi-savage people 
who had preserved their customs The Egyptian 
texts furnish no solid basis, since, as 1 ms been said 
above, authorities are not agreed on the meanings 
of the decisive words ; and, if the Aqayuaslia, one 
of the * peoples of the sea,’ were not circumcised, 
then Breasted’s ingenious deduction (op. nt. ii. 10 ) 
as to the circumcision of the Ilyksos is worthless 
(cf. , however, David’s cutting off the foreskins of 
tho conquered as a trophy, 1 S 18 28ff *). 

In place of the above doubtful information, we 
may discover a better clue, of the utmost importance, 
which lias not yet been brought sufficiently to light * 
this is the fact that the people figured in the various 
monuments of pre-historic Egypt (called 4 palettes ’) 
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are clearly shown to be circumcised. Without con- 
cluding, like Budge (Egyptian Sudan , i. 514), that 
the peoples of North-East Africa were undoubtedly 
circumcised, we may say, in a more general way, 
that Egypt in the earliest times was surrounded 
by circumcised peoples. This agrees with the ex- 
treme antiquity ana prevalence of African circum- 
cision attested by most ethnographies. On the 
other hand, there is an end to analogy when we 
compare Egypt with the non-civilized peoples of 
modern Africa. It will be noted chiefly tliat in 
Egypt there is no allusion in any form to ‘ circum- 
cision months/ as among the Kikuyu ; to circum- 
cisions performed en masse , with periods of seclusion 
and disguise, as in the nkimba practised on the 
Congo ; to great public festivals for the occasion, 
as among the ancient Hovas of Madagascar ; to 
disguises and dances, as among the Nandi ; or to 
rites parallel with initiation, as among the Masai. 
It has been seen, likewise, that the Egyptian age 
for circumcision, which varies so much, does not 
admit of any connexion with the ‘puberty rites’ 
which play so important a part in the majority of 
African cases. Furthermore, the frequent and 
highly important custom of giving a new person- 
ality, a new name, to the young African at circum- 
cision is absolutely unknown with regard to Egypt. 
The Egyptian ceremony was not accompanied by 
rites ana secret formula?. Finally, the practically 
general parallelism in Africa between male circum- 
cision and female 4 excision ’ is not found in Phara- 
onic Egypt. It is wrong, then, to see in Egyptian 
circumcision ‘an indication of relationship with 
Africa’ (Chantepie de la Saussaye, p. 14). JDiver- 
gences so numerous and on points of such char- 
acteristic importance allow of no pi oof of any 
connexion whatever between the origin of Egyp- 
tian circumcision and the practices of the black 
races. We are therefore obliged to regard Egyp- 
tian circumcision as an independent phenomenon, 
whose origin must be sought outside of any theories 
of borrowing from other races. Similarly, a con- 
clusion as to what primitive idea gave rise to this 
phenomenon can lead only to the elimination of 
explanations impossible for this country, and the 
resentation of the most likely hypotheses, without 
eciding between them. 

Among the numerous explanations suggested for 
circumcision in general, we must first of all, for 
reasons already given, exclude those that connect 
it, directly or indirectly, with puberty ; e.g . the 
theory of ‘ redemption to admit to sexual life ’ 
(Lagrange, Etude sur les religions stmitiques?, 1905), 
the * rite of separation from the profane world ’ 
(vanGennep, Bites de passage, 1909), the 4 sanctifica- 
tion of the organs of generation ’(Robertson Smith ; 
and Gunkel, in Chantepie de le Saussaye, p. 200), 
the ‘release from a restriction/ instituted for a 
moral end (Leroy, Religion des primitifs , 1908, p. 
209 ), the means of easing ‘ the generating breath of 
the father ’(!) (Preuss, in Globus , lxxxvi. 362), and 
the theory of generation (Schmidt, in Anthropos , 
1908 , p. 402 ). The hygienic character of the rite pro- 
posed elsewhere is now rejected by most authorities, 
and with reason, it would seem, at least if con- 
sidered as hygiene of a sexual character. ‘ Magic 
hygiene ’ is still an open question. By this phrase 
we mean practices such as conjuring illnesses and 
driving away evil spirits, by drawing blood from 
a specially important part of the body by incision, 
scarification, or partial mutilation. The reasoning 
based on the pretended peculiar anatomy of certain 
races must also be set aside. Lastly, we cannot 
take our stand on any single line of Egyptian text 

f iving notions of ‘ partial redemption’ or 1 sacrifice 
y substitution ’ — Hypotheses so often upheld on 
this question (R6vilie, Chantepie de la Saussaye, 
etc.). 


Being thus led by a process of elimination to see 
in circumcision the idea of a mark of submission to 
a god, a sign of initiation into a god, or alliance 
with a god, wo may now state that the obscure 
passage, already quoted, in which mention is made 
of ‘ Ra mutilating himself/ may have a value far 
beyond what has been thought. Circumcision 
would then be an imitation of the action of Ra, and 
we know what importance was attached in Egyptian 
religion to the principle of actual or magic imitation 
of the actions of the gods, since that has formed 
the basis of the greater part of Egyptian worship. 
It would be a sign of admission into the company 
of those who belonged to the family and house- 
hold of the god. But, of course, a story of this 
kind, no matter how ancient its date, cannot be 
of a really 1 primitive ’ character. Such a story, 
indeed, usually serves as an ulterior explanation 
of an already very ancient fact. The story of Rfi, 
then, may be a very ancient form of a cosmogonic 
myth, or of an astronomical phenomenon ; and 
these two epithets themselves, allowing them to 
be of great antiquity, yet exclude what we mean 
by the word ‘ primitive ’ in its precise sense. If 
encumcision, then, existed in Egypt since the time 
of its ‘primitive’ religion, the myth of the muti- 
lated Ra must have been an explanation composed 
posterior to the practice itself. All that now 
remains appears to be the fact that circumcision 
was a sign of affiliation to the cult of Ra (or of 
more ancient celestial gods). There is nothing in 
the case of Egypt to justify us in looking for the 
reason of this sign in the ratification of an alliance 
by common blood (a theory held m this connexion 
with regard to Israel, and taken up again lately, 
with modifications, by A. J. Reinach [see Lit.]). 
Nor can circumcision nave been a mark of slavery 
in the god’s service, which became afterwards, as in 
numerous cases, a mark of honour and of privileged 
class ; for the kings (and before them the pre- 
historic chiefs) were priests inasmuch as they were 
sons and relatives of the god, not his slaves. In 
the ultimate analysis, the mark or sign of affilia- 
tion may be connected with the idea of a physical 
indication, like scars, tatuings, and slight mutila- 
tions, so common among non-civilized races, as a 
distinctive sign belonging exclusively to one family 
or one tribe. This last explanation must always 
be stated, on correct scientific lines, as a hypothesis, 
and the pure and simple notion may still be 
defended, that circumcision arose in Egypt from 
the idea of the ceremonial purity of the people in 
the service of their god. 
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George Foucart. 

CIRCUMCISION (Muhammadan) — i. The 
legal aspect — The practice was wide-spiead, 
though not universal, in pagan Arabia, and to he 
uncircumcised f aghral or ciqlaf) was thought dis- 
graceful. After one of the Prophet’s battles, when 
one of the slain Thaqafites was discovered to be in 
this condition, trouble was taken to prove that he 
was a Christian slave and no true member of the 
tribe. 1 The Qur’&n has no ordinance on the subj ect, 
probably because the Prophet assumed it; those 
who would base the practice on the Quran quote 
the text, 4 and follow the religion of Abraham, the 
hanlf , who was not a polytheist’ (Sura, lii. 89, 
etc.), where it is evident that the command extends 
only to the rejection of polytheism, and does not 
include other practices ascribed to Abraham. 
Attempts at basing it on tradition are not much 
more successful ; some quote a supposed saying of 
the Prophet, 4 circumcision is a sunna for men, and 
an honour for women,’ but its spunousness is 
evident on both internal and external grounds ; for, 
though the word sunna is quite correctly applied in 
the sense of * pre-Tslamic practice not abrogated by 
Islam,’ 3 the word ‘to be followed’ (muttabaa) 
could not be omitted. This spurious tradition 
may, however, he the reason for the application of 
tho word sunna to the practice as a eupneinism by 
Indians, Persians, and Turks. Another tradition, 
quoted by Malik in the Muwat(a , 8 is to the effect 
that, along with certain other practices, e.g . paring 
the nails, circumcision belongs to Natural Religion 
(fitra ) ; but for this, too, the authority is insuffi- 
cient ; and the statement, immediately following, 
to the effect that Abraham was the first to practise 
it, appears to contiadict it A third tradition 
quoted is that the Prophet said to a convert to 
Islam, ‘ Cast off thee the hair of unbelief and he 
circumcised’; 4 but the chain of authonties for this 
contains an unknown name. The services of the 
two remaining ‘sources of law’ — agreement and 
analogy — have therefore been called in by the 
Muslim lawyers ; but these quibbles need not be 
reproduced,® and their weakness is obvious. Owing 
to tills, there is some academical discussion as to 
the obligatoriness of circumcision ; queries have at 
times been addressed to eminent jurists about it ; 6 
and in general the schools of I bn Hanbal and 
Sh&fi'i are supposed to affirm it, and those of Mfilik 
and Abu Uanifa to deny it. The Shi' lies also 
hold that it is obligatory, 7 and to be enfoiced on 
proselytes to Islam ; and in the Anglo-Muham- 
niadan code * the court will not admit the claim of 
a male person to sue or defend as a Muhammadan 

1 Ibn flishJim, ed Wiistenfeld, 18G0, p 860 

2 JRA S, 1910, p 313 

8 ed. Zurq&ni, 1280, iv 116 

4 Jthdf al-Sdda, Oom on Gharali’s lb yd, u 418. 

0 They will be found in the passage last cited 

« See the Fatdwd of lbn Tamuyya, 1326, l 44 

7 ShardV al-Islam, 1839, p 302 


if it appeal that he has never been circumcised.’ 1 
The system of Abu Uanifa permits a Muslim who 
has not undergone circumcision to give evidence, 
rovided he has not neglected it in order to 
isplay contempt for Islam ; in such a case he is 
disqualified, not on the ground of his physical con- 
dition, but as an evil liver. 3 In general, the popular 
notion is that circumcision is a token of Isl&m ; 8 so 
m Hindustani, Musulmani (‘ Muhammadanism’) is 
a euphemism for it ; in Tashkent the lad on whom 
it is performed is said * to have become a Muslim 
after being an Unbeliever ’ ; 4 and the poet Sibfc Ibn 
al-lVawldhl (6th cent. A.H.) excuses the shedding 
of royal blood in the operation on the ground that 
even princes must obey Islam.® Nevertheless, 
there appear to have been times when circumcision 
was not rigidly observed, and there are com- 
munities which have either abandoned or never 
adopted it. So the Timurids in India did not 
observe it ; and the number of circumcised Muslims 
in India is put by some experts at not more than 
95 per cent. The number of Chinese Muslims who 
have not undergone the operation is said to be 
considerable ; 6 and some Berber tribes in the 
N. Atlas are said not to practise it. 7 In some 
places the operation has a tendency to lapse into a 
surrogate. This is said to be the case in Turkey 
and parts of India. 

2. Names for the rite, and theories of its 
purpose. — Besides the euphemisms which have 
teen quoted, the legal name is Jchitan , which 
probably means no more than ‘ cutting/ 8 for which 
(uhr, 4 cleansing/ or one of its cognates, is often 
substituted; other phrases are i'ahdr or tadhir , 

4 removing a [sexual] obstacle/ and qilf , 4 decortica- 
tion.’ 3 Of these words only the euphemism (uhr, 

1 cleansing/ has any obvious religious associations ; 
it is interpreted as meaning rendering the body 
ceremonially clean, and so tit for prayer ; and this 
view of its purpose is clearly taken by those 
authorities who hold that the operation should be 
performed just before a boy is of the age when he 
can be punished for neglecting his prayers. An- 
other of the names quoted above implies a theory 
that the operation is physically necessary for those 
who are to enter the married state; this view, 
according to Doughty, is still held in Arabia, and 
some modern authorities (e.g. Renan) have taken 
the same view of its original purpose ; on the other 
hand, there are anthropologists who hold the very 
different view that its purpose is to lessen con- 
cupiscence (cf. above, pr> 666, 669), and this, too, is 
suppoited by some Muslim theologians. Other 
views of its hygienic value are given by Ploss and 
Burton in the works cited, and by the Ottoman 
medical writer Risa 10 

3. Operators and instruments.— In early times 
the operation was ordinarily performed by a 
surgeon, 11 and for tins purpose as for others 13 non- 
Muslim doctors were employed by those who could 
afford them ; 18 and this is said to be the case still in 
some countries. In N. Africa it is often performed 

IRK Wilson, Digest of Anglo- Mohammedan Law, 1908, p. 92 

2 Hiddya, 1881, lii. 881 8 Com. on pariri, ed. 1, p. 851. 

4 Schuyler, Turkistan, London, 1876, i 142 ; cf Kaye, Indian 
Mutiny, 1889, ii. 871. 

5 Diwdn, ed Margoliouth, 172, 16 

0 Dabry de Thiersant, Mahontftisme en Chine, 1878, ii 822 

7 Ploss, Das Kind m Branch und Sitte 3 , 1884 , 1 864 

8 Attempts that have been made to connect this word with 
hatan, * a relation by marriage with a daughter,* resemble Varro’s 
Incus a non lucendo theories (but see above, p. 664). 

» The operation on females is called properly khaf 4, and 
another on males (pagan rather than Muslim) salkh The latter 
is described in Burton's Pilgrimage 2 , 1893, 11 . 110. 

10 Studie uber die ntuale Beschneidung , 1906 

11 Fakhri, ed Ahlwardt, 1858, p 162 

12 So a Jewish surgeon was employed as eastrator (lbn Iyie, 
ii. 150) 

is sibt Ibn al-Ta'&widhi, loc. at , states that the surgeon 
employed to circumcise the Khalif's sons was an 'ilj, Le. non* 
Muslim 
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by one learned in the law ( faqlh ). ‘ In Kflngra 

the abddl is sometimes employed, and in the west 


of the Punjab the pirham ’ [names for ascetics] 1 
In Tunis, where the operator is called ahhdr, 
‘ cleanser/ he is usually a dealer in amulets. 2 In 


most countries he is a cu 
may be demanded ; in ' 


>per and barber. A fee 
'unis the minimum is 


usually four francs ; among the Irakis in the N. W. 
provinces of India it is ‘ four annas and a pice or 
two from each of the friends present/ 8 The 
instrument usually employed is a razor; in N. 
Africa, however, the operation is performed with 
scissors. There is a tradition that Abraham em- 
ployed an axe, but was rebuked foi his haste. 
Other instruments (e,g, split reeds) are employed 
in places to aid the operation or prevent danger, 
but the Jewish method does not appear to be in 
use. As a styptic, gunpowder or fine wood ashes are 
applied in Turkestan, and the like elsewhere; wash- 
ing the wound with water is forbidden in Persia, 4 
and in Bosnia the patient is not allowed to drink 
water for a month after the operation. In parts 
of India, salt is forbidden during convalescence. In 
some countries the month RabT is preferred for the 
operation ; amongthe Irakis, Ramadan is favoured 
The time for heeding is usually put at a week ; in 
some places it is supposed to take two or three days 
only, while elsewhere it is thought to take a month 
4. Age for the operation. — In early Arabia the 
operation seems to have been ordinarily deferred 
till puberty — a fact which was known to one of 
the compilers of Abraham’s biography (in Genesis), 
who appears to have made it the basis for chrono- 
logical and other deductions. Muhammad is said, 
like other prophets, to have been born sine pree - 
putio ; he, however, followed the Jews in selecting 
uie eighth (or, as the Muslims call it, the seventh 
— the day of birth not being included) day for the 
circumcision of his grandsons ; and this day is 
recommended by many jurists, though there is 
some difficulty about the propriety of imitating 
the Jews.* A theory favoured by some authorities 
is that, failing the eighth day, it should be done 
on the fortieth ; failing that, in the seventh year. 6 
Another opinion is, as we have seen, that it should 
be delayed to the tenth year, because at that age a 
lad maybe punished for having omitted his prayers. 7 
From tne statements of travellers, there would ap- 
pear to be great variety in this matter — partly 
from the desire to find the age when least risk 


attends the operation, partly from the practice of 
operating on all the lads in a family, or even in a 
community, at once, since thereby some of the 
expense is saved. In S.W. Arabia tne seventh day 
after birth or any multiple of seven is said to be 
favoured ; 8 in Dahomey the seventh day (as above) 
is said to be noral amo ngall communities, includ- 
ing Christians. 9 The Muslims of Tunis vary from 
the second to the sixth year ; 10 those of India in 
general from the fifth to the ninth In Persia 
the third or fourth year is normal ; among the 
K&ra-Kuchins of Central Asia the fourth or fifth ; 
in Algiers the fifth ; in N Arabia the sixth. 21 In 
Turkey it is rarely performed before the sixth ; 
the Bedawfn visitea byBurckhardt preferred the 
seventh ; 19 the Irakis prefer the fifth or seventh ; 
in Tashkent the normal age is between seven and 
ten, but the operation is sometimes delayed till 
later. 11 In the Pan jab it varies fiom the seventh 
year to the twelfth. The practice in Egypt is 
similar; but the later year would seem to be 


unusual. 1 In Bosnia it varies from the tenth tc 
the thirteenth year. This community, when first 
converted, trieu infant circumcision ; but the re 
suiting mortality caused them to abandon th€ 
practice. 2 

5. Concomitant ceremonies — In most Islamic 
countries the opeiation is meceded by an elaborate 
ceremonial, lasting in places as long as seven 
days References to this custom in the literature 
are perhaps not quite common. The pi oper name 
for such a feast is said to be i'dhar , a and the 
Prophet is supposed to have sanctioned it wit! 
three other feasts — wedding, birth, and house 
warming. 4 In the life of tne mystic Abu Sa'id 
(d. 440) it is stated that, when some youths from 
Khotan were converted, the proceeds of the sale oi 
a man’s complete outfit were devoted to entertain 
ing guests on the occasion of the circumcision/ 
Congratulatory odes on such occasions are found in 
some collections of poetry, but not in many. On 
the other hand, travelled narratives contain many 
descriptions of the ceremonial usual on such occa 
sionB. In Tunis it lasts a weok ; on the second 
morning the boy is clad m his host attire and 
paraded through the town mounted on a mule, 
accompanied by negroes and negressea bearing 
toiches; duiing the opeiation itself (which comes 
at the end of the feast) boys make a loud noise by 
breaking earthenwaro pots in ordei to sraothei 
the cries of the muttahir (boy being circumcised)/ 
Lane describes the parading of the muttahir 
through the stieets of E^ypt, mounted on a fine 
horse, with a red turban, but otherwise dressed a? 
a girl. 7 The women’s attire is used elsewhere on 
this occasion, and is intended to signify that, until 
the accomplishment of the act, the boy counts a«= 
one of the weaker sex. Similar coicnioriies were 
witnessed by Meakin in Morocco. 8 In Lahore the 
boy is dressed as a bridegroom, and the ceremony 
itself called shetdi (Persian for ‘ wedding ’). 9 Herr 
during the operation the boy is seated on a stool, 
and, unless a companion m suffering can be found 
for him, the top of an earthen vessel is simul 
taneously cut off. 10 Among the Irakis the boy 
stands during the operation ; in most places he is 
made to lie on a bed. In Eastern Turkestan the 
day for the operation is fixed by an astrologer ; the 
festival in the case of the wealthy lasts two 01 
three days ; at the end of tho time the child’s 
family are presented with eggs and garments foi 
the child. 11 The following is Schuyler’s description 
of the ceremony in Tashkent ( op . cit. i. 141) : 

‘ The boy’s friends gather at some place and come in procession, 
all disguised and decked out with paper caps, wooden swords, 
and shields of paper-rind, and the boy who is to be circumcised 
is earned on the back of one of the elder bojs, in case the feast 
is not at his own house ; if, however, it takes place at home, the 
boy is taken from the house through the streets in tnumph, and 
then back again. He is, however, in a state of unconsciousness, 
having had administered to him early in the day a powerful 
narcotic, gul-kan, which is made of sugar-candy mixed with 
the sifted pollen from the hop-flowers and reduced to a hard 
paste . . The cries of the boy during the performance arc 
drowned by shouts of “ Hail, Moslem, thou wast an Unbeliever ” 
Even here, then, the boy is conscious during the 
operation itself ; and, indeed, both this and that 
called salkh seem at times to serve as trials oi 
endurance. Similar stories are told of the cero 
monies in Turkey. It is performed with less 
elaboration in Persia and China; in the latter 
country it appears to have a more definitely 
religious character than elsewhere The exuvia 
seem generally to be burned or buried, sometimes 
in a mosque. 


1 JAI ixxvii [1907] 255 3 BSA P. 1 900, p. 688 

8 Orooke, Tribes and Castes of E. W. Provinces, 1896, lii 6. 

« Polak, Persien , 1865, i 197. 

* Ghaz&lL Ihyd ulum al'din, 1806 , 1 116 
® Ith&f, toe cit, 7 Muwa\\a, ed. Zurq&ni, iv 119. 

8 ZE x. 897, quoted by Plow. * BSAP, 1900, p 216. 

10 lb. p. 688 11 Burton, toe cit, ii. 110. 

11 Voyages en Arabic, 1888, ill. 64. 18 Schuyler, loo, oit. 


1 Al-Muqtataf, 1904, p 185. 2 Reference in Ploss. 

8 ltaghib Ispah&ni, Mvfyd(J,ardt, i. 895. 

4 Matali* at-budur , ii 48 * A star aldaufyid, p. 243. 

6 BSAP , 1900, p. 638. 7 Modem Egyptians, 1871, H. 70. 

8 The Moors, 1902, p. 248 

9 Similarly khattana is said to mean * to give a wedding 01 
circumcision feast' 

10 JAI, too, cit. 11 Thiers ant, loc, oil. 
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6. Genera! observations. — The fact that the 
Jewish, and to some extent the Christian, commu- 
nities with whom the Muslims came mainly in 
contact practised the ute, distracted attention from 
it in the early days of Islam, and, as has been 
seen, the observances of natural religion with 
which it is classed are parts of ordinary cleanliness. 
To many of the trioes outside Aiabia which 
adopted Islam it was also nothing new. Much 
pre-Islamic practice may, therelore, have been 
maintained in the varieties of ceremony which have 
been noticed. The female opeiation has never had 
the universality of the male, though an expiession 
attributed to the Prophet might seem to imply it. 1 
It is said that the modern expansion of Islam in 
Africa has a tendency to repress the female opera- 
tion, while extendmg the male ; and even the 
Shi’ite law-book cited renders the former unneces- 
sary for converts. The origin of both rites in 
Arabia was absolutely forgotten, and we have no 
means of knowing wnetliei they were borrowed 
from some other race or arose independently. F rom 
the fact that Muhammad permitted their continu- 
ance without interruption, it may be inferred that 
he was aware of no connexion between them and 
paganism ; for his adoption of the J owish day for 
the operation in lieu of the Ishmaelitic, and this 
after lie had broken with the Jews and reintro- 
duced pagan ceremonies into his system, we have 
no satisfactory explanation. The absence of any 
certain connexion between it and the Islamic 
system should render it comparatively easy for 
reformers of the latter to get rid of it. 

Literature —This is sufficiently indicated m the article 

I). 8. Margoliouth. 

CIRCUMCISION (Semitic). — Circumcision ap- 
pears to have been common among the primitive 
Semites, since it is found perpetuated among all 
branches of the Semitic race, unless the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians be an exception. Herodotus 
(li. 104) informs us that it was practised by the 
ancient Phoenicians and Syrians ; from several 
sources we learn that it was a custom of the 
Arabs; 2 Plulostorgius (HE in 4) infoims us that 
the Sabceans observed it ; it still survives among 
the Abyssnuans ; 3 and its practice by the Hebrews 
is well known and will be discussed below. It has 
not yet been definitely found among the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians, but a custom of ‘puiili- 
cation * through which foreigners had to pass upon 
being adopted into Babylonian families may well 
have been circumcision 4 A piactice which is so 
nearly co-extensive with the Semitic world probably 
ongmated with the common stock from which the 
Semites are sprung. In the earliest times it was 
apparently practised upon both women and men, 
and in some parts of the Arabian world the 
practice of circumcising females still suivives. 
Thus a passage in the Kitab al-Aqhani 6 declares 
that 1 a mother circumcised is a mothei joyous.’ 
The custom of circumcising females is still practised 
among some of the Arabs of Moab.° Piouably in 
the beginning circumcision among the Semites was 
a sacrifice to, or a mark of consecration to, the 
goddess of fertility, and was designed to secure 
ner favour in the production of oflspnng. 7 

At tiist it seems to have been performed upon 
the male at the time of maniage. This seems to 
be one of the meanings of Ex. 4 24f * (J). Moses had 

1 lltxqa ' al-khitaiiam- congress veneieus 

2 Jos Ant i xn 2, Euseb [‘rap Evang vi. 11; Sozomen, 
HK vi. 88, Haarbruoker, Scharastam , 1860-51, ii 85, 5 4 

3 Of. Wylde’s Modem Abyssinia , 1001, p 161 ; Goodrioh- 
Freer, Inner Jerusalem, 1904, p 121 

*See Ranke in Bab . Exped. of the Untv. of Pennsylvania , 
series A, vol. vi. pt. i. p. 29 ff 

5 Of. xix. 69, 11 and 12 (quoted also by Jaussen in the reference 
given in the next note). 

• See Jaussen, Coutumes des Arabes au pays de Moab t p 35 

7 See Barton, Semitic Origins , p 98 ff 


not been circumcised, consequently Jalnveh tried 
to kill him. Zippoiali cut oil the foreskin of her 
son, and * cast it at Moses’ feet ’ — a euphemism 
for placed it upon his pudenda— and said . ‘ Surely 
a bridegroom of blood ait thou to me.’ This 
vicarious circumcision satisfied J ah well, and He 
let Moses go. Perhaps also the meaning of Gn 
34“ was that circumcision was a picpaiation for 
marriage ; such seems to have been the meaning 
of the rite among the Arabs. According to 
Doughty (Arabia Deserta l , l. 128), among some of 
the Arabs a child was not circumcised in infancy, 
but when he had reached the age to take a wife. 
The operation was then perfonned in the presence 
of the maiden whom he was to marry ; and, if he 
shrank from the ordeal or uttered a sigh, she 
disdained him. 

That the rite originated far back in the Stone 
age is indicated by the fact that in the earliest 
narratives of the OT it was performed with flint 
knives (Ex 4 125 , Jos 5 2 ) 

In later times, probably for humanitarian 
reasons, circumcision was performed when the 
boy was younger. Josephus (Ant. l. xii. 2) says 
that among tlie Arabs boys were circumcised 
when thirteen years old. It is doubtful, however, 
whether he had any better authority for this than 
the statement in Gn 17 25 that Ishmael was 
thirteen years old when Abraham circumcised 
him. ‘ Josephus cites this passage as the precedent 
which the Arabs followed, and m connexion with 
it says that the Jews circumcised when the boy 
was eight days old, because Isaac was circumcised 
at that age (Gn 21 4 ). It is piobable, therefore, 
that his information about the Aiabs was 
inferential only. 

Among the Bedawin of modern Arabia the rite 
is performed when the boys are much younger, but 
the age varies. Those of the Negd, among whom 
Doughty travelled, circumcise the child when he 
has come to three full years; 1 those of Moab, 
when he is four or five years old. 2 The occasion is 
celebrated by a feast, at which unmarried girls 
dance, while young men watch and select their 
wives fiom among the dancers. 8 Among the 
Hebrews the rite was by the Priestly document 
placed at a still earlier age, so that the child was 
circumcised the eighth day after birth (Gn I7 10ia , 
Lv 12 3 ) ; and this custom, with slight exceptions 
which may extend the time to the eleventh day 
(cf. Shah. xix. 5 and 137a), is still maintained by 
the Jews. It is probably due to this Biblical 
regulation that in Abyssinia boys are now cneum- 
cised when eight or ten days old 4 The vanation 
from eight to ten days is probably due to Jewish 
influence, and perhaps arose from a not very clear 
knowledge of the regulations of Shab. xix. 6, just 
referred to. 

No details of how the rite was pei formed among 
the ancient Semites have survived except among 
the Hebrews. It is probable from Ex 4®* that in 
early times circumcision was perfonned by the 
mother, but later, m the time of the P document, 
it was performed by the fatliei (cf. Gn H* 317 *). 
By the time of Josephus it was performed by 
special opeiators or surgeons (cf. Ant xx n. 4), 
and this was also the case in the period lejnesented 
by the Talmud (cf. Shab 130i, 133/>, 135, and 
156a). If a Jewish physician was not available, 
the operation might be performed by a non- Jewish 
surgeon (cf. IJul. 4 b t Abo da Zaia^ 27a) Among 
the Bedawin it is sometimes peifoimed by the 
father, and sometimes by a barber. In early times 
it seems to have been sufficient to cut oft tne end 
of the foreskin which covers the top of the glans 

1 Arabia Deserta , i 340 f , 391 [2168 ff.] 

3 Jaussen, op. c\t. 363. 3 Doughty, id. 

4 See Wylde, op. ext . 161. 
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penis. This was apparently done in a not very 
radical way, for it became possible for Jews to 
conceal the fact of circumcision by artificially 
extending the prepuce through surgical treatment 
(see 1 Mac l 1 *; Jos. Ant . XII. v. 1 ; 1 Co 7 18 ; 
Assumption of Moses, 8). It was probably in 
consequence of this that the peri' ah, or laying bare 
of the planSy was instituted. According to this 
regulation, if any fringes of the foreskin remain, 
the circumcision is inefficacious (cf. Shab. xix. 6). 

As performed among the Jews, circumcision 
involves not only the cutting away of the outer 
part of the piepuce, but the slitting of its inner 
lining to facilitate the total uncovering of the 
gland. The operation consists of three parts • ( 1 ) 
mtlah , the cutting away of the outer pait of the 
prepuce, which is done by one sweep of the knife ; 
(2) pen' ah, the tearing of the inner lining of the 
prepuce which still adheres to the gland, so as to 
lay the gland wholly bare (this is done by the 
operator with his thumb-nail and index finger) ; 
and (3) i nesisah, or the sucking of the blood from 
the wound. In ancient times the ceremony was 
performed at the residence of the family, but in 
the time of the Geonnn, between the 6th and 11th 
centuries A.D., it was transferred to the synagogue, 
and was performed m the presence of the congre- 
gation. The services for the day were modilied, 
all the parts which were of a mournful nature 
being omitted ; and sometimes appropriate hymns 
were recited instead, to make it a festal occasion. 
As m the tune of Christ (cf Lk 2 21 ), so in the 
Talmudic period (cf Shab 1376), the child was 
named immediately after his circumcision. 

The ciicumcision of the female consists in 
cutting off the nymphcs , or labia minora , of the 
vulva, which unite over the clitoris. The rite is 
still performed upon the girls of some of the Arab 
tribes of Moab, as the time of marnage approaches 
(cf. Jaussen, op. cit . 35). 

In the beginning, then, Semitic circumcision was 
apparently a sacrifice to the goddess of fertility. 
AVhether it was intended to ensure the blessing of 
the goddess, and so to secure more abundant 
offspring, or whether it was considered as the 
sacufice of a part instead of the whole of the person, 
we may not clearly determine, though the writer 
regards the foimer alternative as the moie pi obable. 
By the time of the Priestly document it was 
regarded m Israel as the sign of the covenant 
between the people and Jahweli (Gn 17 1 ' 6 ). In 
consequence of this view, all Gentiles who became 
Jewish proselytes were circumcised In later times 
it was regarded as a duty which should be accepted 
with the greatest joy (Saab. 130a). Jewish writers 
contend that it is not a sacrament, in the sense in 
which Baptism and Communion are sacraments to 
the Christian. But it is clear that, although no 
mystic character is attached to it, and no doctrine 
of a mysterious change of the natuie of the 
recipient is built upon it, it does hold, when 
viewed as a distinctly Jewish rite of fundamental 
importance to the Jewish faith, much the same 
place outwardly that the sacraments have held in 
Christianity. An efloit was made by Reformed 
Jews, beginning in 1843, to abolish circumcision, 
but without avail. Since 1892, however, the 
Reformed Jews of America have not required it of 
proselytes, on the ground that it is a measure of 
extreme cruelty when performed upon adults. 

However circumcision may be viewed by modern 
Judaism, an effort was made in the OT period to 
make it ‘ the outwaid and visible sign of an in word 
and spiritual grace.’ Thus wc read in Dt 10 10 
‘ Circumcise the foreskin of your heart, and do not 
again make your necks stiff/ The meaning of this 
is made clear in I)t 30 6 ‘Jahweh, thy God, shall 
circumcise thy heart, and the heart of thy seed, to 


love Jahweh, thy God, with all thy heart, and. all 
thy soul, that thou mayest live.’ Here an ethical 
value is given to circumcision, by interpreting it 
as an index of a state or attitude of the heart. 
Similar uses of it are found m Jer 4 4 and Lv 26 41 . 
These passages gave St. Paul his conception that 
the read circumcision was an inner experience (cf. 
Ro 2 s8 , Col 2 11 ). 

Literature — J Wellhausen, Rests arab. Heidentums 2 , 
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George A. Barton. 

CITY, CITY-GODS. — i. In spite of the im- 
poi tance attained by the cult of the city in Greek 
and Roman life, our knowledge of the religious, as 
distinct from the artistic, aspect of the subject is 
extremely scanty. From the earliest times in 
which the Greeks became familiar with the idea of 
the city as an organic existence, with an individu- 
ality of its own, distinct from that of other cities, 
it was natural that some one deity should be re- 
garded as intimately connected with, if not con- 
trolling, the fortunes of the city. But the special- 
ization of the general Tyche, who controlled the 
vicissitudes of human life m general, into a special 
Tyclie swaying the fortunes of a particular State, 
was a compaiatively late development. Thus the 
image of Tyche made by the sculptor Bupalus for 
Smy ma in the 6th cent., wearing the cylindrical 
polos characteristic of so many primitive deities, 
and holding the horn of plenty (Paus. iv. 30. 6), 
was no special Smyrnfran Tyche, but the universal 
goddess. Before the Hellenistic age it would seem 
that the place of the city-Fortune was taken by 
the chief deity of the State, as it certainly was by 
Athene at Athens, where Agathc Tyche seems to 
have been a mere hypostasis of the tutelary goddess. 
The form of Athene was so definitely fixed at a 
very early date that later ideas could not prevail 
to modify her appearance, even when she was con- 
sidered m the aspoct of Tyche. But elsewhere, as 
at Smyrna, Salamis, Paplios, and various Phoeni- 
cian cities, we find the local goddesses, Cybele, 
Aphrodite, and Astarte, when considered as city- 
goddesses par excellence , wearing the mural crown 
distinctive of that phase of their activity. This 
guise, however, is not earlier than the 4th cen- 
tury. 

2 . The idea of Tyche as specially controlling the 
fortunes of the city has been traced back to Pindar, 
who calls her feptiroXis, and m 01. xii. invokes 
Soteira Tyche of Himera as daughter of Zeus 
Eleutherios, the god of political liberty. Never- 
theless we are not justified in supposing that he 
regards her as the goddess of Himera exclusively ; 
she is still the universal Tyche, who sways tne 
affairs of States as of individuals, and can, of 
course, be invoked in the case of any particular 
city or individual. The idea of the Ttfxy v 6\ews, 
strictly speaking, dates from the 4th century. In 
that age two factors were gaining in importance in 
Greek political society — the monarchy and the new 
city within the State (as against tne older city- 
State). Foundations like Alexandria and, later, 
Antioch represented an entirely new idea ; and, con- 
currently with the discovery of this idea, the Greeks 
i riven tea the formal representation of it, as the 
Tyche of the city, veiled and wearing the walled 
crown, and holding usually (at least in later times) 
the other attributes of the universal Tyche, a 
rudder and cornucopias. The head of the city- 
goddess wearing the walled crown is represented 
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on 4th cent, coins of Heracloia Pontica and of 
Salamis in Cyprus (where Bhe is, as stated above, 
more or less identified with Aphrodite). After the 
time of Alexander these city-goddesses are repre- 
sented with increasing frequency ; under the Em- 
pire practically every city had its Tyche. The 
name Tyx6iroKis t by which she was called at Myra 
in Lycia (Heberaey, Opramoas , Vienna, 1897, p. 
50, xix. B 4), well expresses the complete fusion 
between the ideas of Tyche and city. Most famous 
of all the figures of such a goddess was the Tyche 
of Antioch, made by Euty chides of Sicyon. She 
was seated on a rock (Mfc. Silnius) with a half- 
figure in swimming attitude at her feet (the River 
Orontes). She held a palm-branch, and her head 
was veiled and turreted. The earliest lepresenta- 
tion of this figure is found on coins struck by 
Tigranes at Antioch. Her cult was of course 
earlier, but to place the figure on the coins would 
to the Seleucids havo savoured too much of civic 
independence. Tigranes probably allowed its use 
in order to propitiate the chief city m his newly 
acquired dominions. The figure became enoi- 
mously popular, and is found on hundreds of coins 
struck by Greek cities in the East, as well as in 
marble replicas. The ordinary Tyche, holding 
cornucopia and rudder, is, however, still commoner 
on coins of Greek cities, especially in Asm Minor. 

3. In Rome the place of the Tyche was supplied in 
more than one way, characteristic of the Roman 
tendency to multiply abstractions. In the first 
place, we havo the genius of the city. The genius 
pnblicus , or genius urbis Roma, was woi shipped 
from a very early date (festival on Got. 9th). 
Cities, municipia, colonies, provinces all had 
analogous genn y whose worship was a vciy real 
thing, so that Arnobius objected to the cult of the 
cimtatium dei (i. 28). In addition, and still more 
closely corresponding to the Gieek Tyche, Rome 
had a special Fortuna or For tuna Populi Romani , or 
Foriuna Pubhca , or again Fortuna Publica Populi 
Romani Quintium Prumgcnia. It is possible that 
one of the cults of Fortune at Rome was borrowed 
from Proeneste. Finally, Rome herself was pei- 
somfied as Dea Roma, certainly as early as the 
3rd cent., perhaps earlier. On a coin stiuck at 
Locri in S. Italy about 280 or 275 n.c she is repre- 
sented as an armed female figuie being crowned 
by Loyalty. Her helmeted head (not the head of 
MinerVa; see Haeberlin, * Der Roma - TypusJ m 
Corolla Nunusmatica , Oxford, 1906), appeals on the 
earliest Roman silver coins, first issued in the 3id 
cent (269 B C. ). Presumably one of the two similai 
heads on the earlier bronze tnentes and ifncice of 
the 4th cent, also represents her. We may, there- 
fore, suppose that the Romans did not lag far 
behind the Greeks in inventing the cult of their 
city. The claim of the Smyi means (Tae. Ann. 
iv. 56 ; cf. the claim of Alabanda, Liv. xliii. 6) to 
have been the first to found a temple of Urbs 
Roma in 195 B.c. must not be taken as showing 
that the worship was then first invented. Augustus 
authorized combined cults of Julius Ciesar and 
Rome in temples at Ephesus and Nicaea, and of 
himself and Rome at Fergamum and Nicomedia. 
Perhaps the most famous of these combined cults 
was that of Lyon, with its altar dedicated to Rome 
and Augustus. We must not, however, forget that 
in such a cult we have travelled beyond the idea of 
the mere city to the idea of the Imperial authority. 
The local Tyche was in no way incompatible with 
the Imperial goddess. 

4. Of the nature of the cult we know nothing. 
Greek high priests and Roman flamines are men- 
tioned ; the chief festival was presumably always 
on the birthday of the city, as we know it to have 
been in the case of Rome and Constantinople. It 
is interesting to note that Constantine adopted the 


Tyche of Constantinople into the Christian religion, 
placing a cross on hei head, and that Julian ac- 
cordingly abolished her woiship. The personifica- 
tion of cities as female figures wearing turreted 
ciowns lias lingered down to the present day. In 
the Middle Ages it is occasionally found, as in the 
Joshua Roll (probably of the 10th cent.), where, 
for instance, there is such a figure of the city of 
Gebal reclining and holding a cornucopia . 
Litbraturh.— F. All&gre, fitude sur la diesse grecqxu TychA 
Bibl. de 1a Fac. des Lettres de Lyon,' xiv. 1892), pp. 165-217 , 

. Gardner, ‘Countries and Cities in Ancient Art' ( JHS t 
1888 ), Roscher's Lexikon, artt ‘Genius' (Birt)and ‘Fortuna’ 
(Dreader) ; Dittenberger, Or. Gr. I riser. 1903-05,p 685 

G. F. Hill. 

CIVIL RIGHTS. — Civil rights are those rights 
existing for the individual, and enioyed by him, 
in a State or organized political community. 
They are usually said to be constituted, and 
granted to the individual, by the State, and by 
the State alone, and to be revocable at the will of 
the State and by tho State alone. They can and 
are to be enjoyed within the State ana nowhere 
else ; and depend solely on the good will and good 
pleasuie of the State. They have been frequently 
conti asted with natural rights, which, it is held, 
man enjoys by virtue of natural law, or Divine 
decree, or the constitution of human nature, and 
which do not owe their existence to the arbitiary 
will of the State but arc inherent in the individual, 
and would belong to lnm if tho State were not in 
existence. It is not implied m the assertion of 
natural rights that these aie not enioyed in a 
State. On the contrary, it is held that the 
excellence of a State is detei mined by the com- 
pleteness with which natural rights are enjoyed 
within it and by the absence of any attempt to 
interfeio with them or to set them aside. In 
short, natural lights may and ought to be enioyed 
within the State, but they are not created by it. 
At the most they aie only recognized by it. 

The phrase is also used in a narrower sense to 
cover only those rights which are indisputably 
created by the State. Thus, for instance, on the 
Continent, legal sentences of so many months or so 
many years of imprisonment and so many more 
years of deprivation of civil rights are fiequently 
recorded ; and in Britain certain offences carry 
with them the inability to exercise civil rights in 
this sense. These civil rights may be termed 
political rights, for they have to do chiefly with 
the right to vote or to be elected to office. To 
deprive a criminal or an undischarged bankiupt of 
Ins civil rights m the wider sense would be to 
make him an outcast, and deprive him of all 
security and protection. 

This distinction of natural from civil rights is 
nearly always denied by political theorists, and 
has almost a revolutionary and anarchistic character 
in modern times, because it implies the existence of 
a more primitive and fundamental authority than 
the sovereign State. However, not all individ- 
ualists who protest against State inteiference — 
e.g. Herbert Spencer — are to be legarded as holding 
such a doctrine. Yet the treatment of the subject 
in most woiks of political science is somewhat 
scholastic, resting content with an analysis of the 
term * sovereignty 9 instead of seeking the basis 
for a distinction which has been so frequently 
drawn and which so easily commends itself. The 
distinction between natural and civil lights is that 
between rights based on piimitivo and natural 
instincts and lights based on instincts acquired by 
the individual within the State, which, if not 
artificial, are certainly derivative, formed by the 
activity of tho State itself re-acting on the indi- 
viduals who compose it. Among the more funda- 
mental may he classed the rights of the family, 
the right of the individual to life and the con- 
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ditions of development, the right to freedom of 
thought and conscience, and the light also to 
change the character of the State, which is some* 
times called the nght of revolution. Among the 
derivative rights are the right to participate in the 
government of the State, the right of private 
property in its actual forms, the right to a 
minimum of subsistence as recognized in Poor 
Laws. These last are indeed equally natural 
rights, but they are derivative in their present 
form ; and the manner of their exercise is deter- 
mined by the State The light to the suffrage, 
for instance, is denied to tlie majority of the 
subjects of the State ; and Mr. Gladstone’s 
declaration in 1807, that it was the refusal, not 
the granting, of the suffrage that needed to be 
justified, does not imply that the right to vote is a 
natural right or anything more than an expediency 
for the State. 

The conti oversy regarding natural rights has 
not been rendered more easy of solution by the 
tendency of political theorists, from Augustine 
and Aquinas to Machiavelli and Hobbes, to treat 
the State, if not as ‘ Leviathan,’ yet as something 
sacrosanct, above criticism, with inalienable and 
indivisible rights of sovereignty, as the creator of 
law and not tlie subject of it. To the non-legal or 
non-political mind the doctrine of sovereignty, 
and the conclusions drawn from it, are too sweep- 
ing if not somewhat absurd, for the State cannot 
be regarded as a creation beyond morality and 
moral judgments. It is an institution, based on 
human nature and arising out of human necessi- 
ties, and its value is to be estimated by the way in 
which it serves these human necessities and by the 
value of that part of human nature on which it is 
based. It is necessarily sovereign but it is not at 
all sacrosanct. Its value is the value of the desne 
which originated it ; and, if it has subordinated 
other institutions similarly having value and 
authority, it must give effect to the desires which 
originated them. It must permit, if not guarantee, 
their exercise. It has perhaps more authority and 
more power than any other single institution, 
although the Church has proved a formidable 
rival ; but it has not more power and authonty 
than all the others combined. So, if the State 
neglects the functions it has assumed, and en- 
deavours to rule in its own interest, and suppresses 
other institutions, it stands m a dangerous case 
There is possibly no specific right of revolution, 
but the authority of the State might be upset by 
the combined authority of the other human desires 
which can no longer find their expression. Civil 
rights are therefore simply the natural human 
desires that have found effect in institutions which 
the State has subordinated to itself. 

We are thus able to understand the distinction 
between natural and civil rights and at the same 
time to assert the supremacy of the State without 
regarding it as Leviathan. A civil right exists 
corresponding to every human desire that can be 
fitted into the harmony which the State’s authority 
imposes. There are no civil rights beyond the 
State, because the State lefuses to acknowledge 
the anarchic independence of any other institution. 
Civil rights are not created by the State, but are 
only guaranteed by it. When we say that civil 
rights cannot exist outside of the State, we are 
either employing a meaningless tautology oi ex- 
pressing tlie fact that we do not know of any 
stage of social existence where there has not been 
some political authority separate and distinct as 
m the modern State, or added to the natuial 
functions of an institution designed for some otlioi 
end, e.g . family, Church, etc. There are no 
natuial rights, because we know of no pre-political 
society without power to impose a harmony on the 


complex of human desires. But m another sense 
all civil rights are natural rights because they are 
based on human desires. Some of the desires are 
primitive and some are derivative ; none is 
artificial ; all are natural. This remains true, 
though it is an undoubted fact that all desires are 
modified by reaction from the institutions to which 
they have given lise, and also by the relation of 
these institutions to the State. A faithless or 
ineffective State might be dissolved in virtue of 
the combined authority of the desires to which it 
has failed to give effect ; hut it w r ould be instantly 
and in the very act replaced by another State. 
For the State itself is the expression of a permanent 
desire. A return to anarchy is impossible, and 
the theory of anarchism itself simply establishes 
another kind of political authority. 

There are thus as many civil rights and relation- 
ships — the terms are correlative — as there are 
institutions. We do not say as many as there are 
human desires, for there are some desireB so 
fleeting in character and so individual in their 
occurrence that no corresponding institution has 
been created. There are also desires whose claims 
for satisfaction are so inconsistent with the claims 
made by other and worthier desires, that the 
corresponding institutions have been suppressed 
by the State in the exercise of its functions as 
arbitei and guarantor of the satisfaction of desires. 
Civil rights are thus of various degrees of import- 
ance, which they derive from the impoitance of 
the desires that originated the institution. They 
are the political expression of the ethical value of 
desires. Their importance is not determined solely 
by the question of priority of origin. The most 
important, no doubt, are historically the eailiest 
to manifest themselves ; but the later and more 
refined which are not developed, and do not 
manifest themselves, till the State has attained a 
large measure of its authority and supremacy, are 
less obviously dependent on the physical nature of 
man. The light to freedom of conscience is not 
the less important that the need for its recognition 
does not arise in primitive communities ; and, 
indeed, it is peiliaps recognized m the modern 
State and guaranteed by it only against rival 
institutions, and not as yet completely against the 
State itself. 

An enumeration of civil rights would therefore 
he an enumeration of the moie permanent human 
desires. These are subject to change with the 
development of civilization, because the scale of 
ethical values changes ; and, though the name 
remains, the idea may be changed if only by the 
continued reaction of the State upon the insti- 
tution in question. The right to a minimum of 
subsistence is a very different thing m the clan, 
with its penodieal re-distribution oi land, in the 
gild, with its sustenance of decayed members, and 
m the modem State, with its Poor Law operating 
through a workhouse test. The right of the child 
to opportunity is a different thing m the patriarchal 
family, which would permit Abraham to sacrifice 
his son Isaac or Jephtnah his daughter, from what 
it is in modern England, where the State legislates 
to prevent a father sending his children to work 
to earn a living for him, and concentrates to a 
large extent tlie responsibility for the child’s 
education and health m the hands of its own 
officials. Civil rights are thus liable to change 
and modification, and the State has so well per- 
formed its duty and so fully justified its encroach- 
ments that the law is more than a technical 
guarantee of freedom and of civil rights. It has 
progressively given these a richer and a fuller 
meaning ; and natural rights are never so well 
enjoyed as in the more perfect forms of the 
State. 
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Literature. — S pinoza's political writings as interpreted in 
R. A. Duff, Spinoza's Political Philosophy, Glasgow, 1903 , W. 
W. Willoughby, Nature of the State . New York, 1890, B. 
Bos&nquet, Philosophical Theory of the State , London. 1899 , D. 
G. Ritchie , Natural Mights, London, 1896 , the standard treatises 
on politics, such as H, Sidgwick’s Elements of Politics , London, 
1896. The doctrine of rights is maintained by individualist 
writers generally ; see H. Spencer’s Justice , London, 1891 , and 
W. Domsthorpe’s Individualism , London, 1889. For a practical 
criticism of the social oontract theory, see J. Morley’s Rousseau , 
London, 1873, and, tor another point of view, the same writer’s 
Machiavelli , London, 1897. JOHN DAVIDSON. 

CIVILITY, COURTESY.— These words have, 
in their ordinary use, similar, but not identical, 
connotation. Both stand, in general, for the dis- 
positions and habits winch lead to the observance 
of good manners, and are thus opposed to rudeness, 
want of consideration in small things, contempt 
of etiquette, and aversion to social distinctions and 
conventions. The word ‘civility,’ however, stands 
for less distinguished qualities than those comprised 
under ‘courtesy.’ Generally speaking, civility is 
a more negative and passive quality, sliown chiefly 
in forbearance from acts likely to cause annoyance 
and discomfort, while courtesy implies beyond this 
a positive and active regard, whether inbred or 
consciously acquired, for the claims and sentiments 
of one’s neighbours, so far as such regard tends to 
make social life easy and agreeable. If this differ- 
ence is a real one, it may have its origin in the 
etymology and history of the words. 

Civilitas , originally meaning the art of govern- 
ment, came to denote the general state of society, 
and finally the group of human qualities by which 
men and women are fitted to live together in orderly 
society. ‘Civilitie’ in Tudor times was used as 
equivalent to ‘civilization.* The transference is 
not hard, since civilization certainly requnes 
amenability to social rules, though other require- 
ments may be equally imperative. Again, the 
character of early political society, in the stress 
laid on the necessary subordination of the lowei 
classes, may explain how, in our use of the words 
‘civil* and ‘uncivil,’ we think, as a mle, rnoio of 
the behaviour of social inferiors to supenois than 
vice versa , though the conduct of equals to one 
another, or even of superiors to mieriois, may 
sometimes be called ‘civil* or the reverse. 

‘ Courtesy,* on the other hand, is originally an 
aristocratic virtue derived from a court, and main- 
tained by a high sense of honour and self-iespect 
in a dominant class. It has in the lustoiy of many 
peoples become associated with all that goes to 
make up the idea of chivalry (q.v.) Thus English 
readers naturally look on Chaucer’s ‘ Knight ’ as 
the typical case Scrupulous attention to all re- 
cognized personal claims, ready helpfulness to the 
weak and the oppressed, observance of all the rules 
of good breeding, are among the conspicuous traits 
of the courteous aristocrat, whether found in ancient 
Arabia, in Japan, or in the uppei society of medi- 
aeval Europe. 

With the growth of democracy, the ideas of 
couitesy and of civility may seem to approximate. 
If, then, we attempt a rough analysis of the dis- 
position or character under consideration, wo need 
not attempt to distinguish between the two, except 
that the finer qualities would seem to belong to 
courtesy rather than to civility. 

In such an analysis, one primary element is self- 
control. The most flagrant cases of bad manners, 
such as excessive laughter, or self-indulgence at 
table, are, of couise, mainly due to want of self- 
discipline, and the same may be said of the less 
coarse and offensive habits of the self-obtruding 
bore. The positive side of this quality is more 
fitly described as patience, which, in fact, includes 
self-repression, and adds an altruistic element. 
Another necessary ingredient in civility or courtesy 


is presence of mind . Persons who are not, by dis- 
position or training, able to discern the right thing 
to do or say at any particular moment are certain 
to find themselves constantly placed, and placing 
others, in a position of embariassment or annoy- 
ance. A certain dignity, based on the same kind 
of appreciation of one’s own claims as is felt for 
those of other people, is an essential quality, as is 
also a degree of modesty sufficient to keep one’s 
personal idiosyncrasies habitually in the back- 
ground. Intellectual tastes are not indispensable 
(witness the character of Sir Roger de Coverley), 
though, if culture is present, it certainly lends an 
additional charm to courtesy. 

But the fundamental characteristic of the highest 
form of courtesy is a quick and imaginative sym- 
pathy. This is the safest guide, not only in avoid- 
ing unpleasant social collisions, but in suggesting 
tactful modes of dealing with all manner of situa- 
tions. It appeals especially in the perfect host or 
hostess, who seems to have an intuitive knowledge 
of the feelings of each guest in a large assembly. 
It is partly an intellectual, partly a moral quality, 
and is generally accompanied by all the other in- 
gredients of courtesy already mentioned. 

It is a common matter of complamt that the 
standard of civility, courtesy, or good manners is 
declining among us at the present day. On this 
point it would be rash to offer an opinion, chiefly 
because one of the features of modern society is the 
partial obliteration of class distinctions ; and, as 
each class has its traditional code of manners, such 
obliteration must cause upheavals. If, in the world 
generally, manners are tending to become slipshod 
and sometimes offensive, two causes may be assigned 
for the process: the hurry of modern life, which 
makes people think that tliey have no time for the 
lesser conveniences and amenities of society ; and 
the depreciation of self-restiaint as an element in 
education. 

Civility and courtesy have a connexion with 
morals which is fairly close and generally evident. 
True, it is possible foi a courteous peison to be 
grossly immoral, and it is also possible for a highly 
moral person to he lacking m courtesy; yet a 
high regard for courtesy without moral principle 
is likely to lead to strange aberrations, as was the 
case in the latei days of chivalry, and morality 
unadorned with grace of manners has often a for- 
bidding character. ‘ Bo courteous ’ does not rank 
with the precepts of the Decalogue, and its presence 
in AY of the Eng. Bible (1 P 3 8 ) is due only to 
a happy mistranslation of raneivdippoves, ‘modest’ 
(RY * numblennnded ’). The same passage contains 
an injunction to be cvfxiraOtU ; and this, if the viow 
given above be accuiate, implies the cultivation of 
a tone of mind necessary for the development of 
genuine courtesy. 

Literature. — The literature on the subject is rather slight, 
as courtesy has not been regarded as worthy of much considera 
tdon by ethical writers, though it comes more or less under 
benevolence. There are many mediroval treatises on good man- 
ners, including Caxton’s Poke of Curtesye. There is much good 
sense in Swift’s Essay on Good Manners, reprinted from the 
Guardian, and in Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Godson , 
1890. For a glorification of mediaeval habits of life as a model 
to modern gentlemen, see K. H. Digby, The Broad Stone of 
Honour, 1829-48. The following references to modern works 
may be useful: W Dickie, The Culture of the Spiritual Life, 
1906, p. 121 , C. C. Everett, Ethics for Young People , 1892, p. 
110 , M. Creighton. The Claims of the Common Life, 1906, 
p 138 , F. Paget, Studies m the ChiiUian Character , 1896, p. 
209 ; R. W. Dale, Laws of Christ for Common Life , 1884, 
p. 107 ; H. Belloc in Dublin Review , vol cxl. (1907) p. 289 

Alick Gardner. 

CIVILIZATION. — As in the case of other 
words used to describe ceitam stages of social 
development, the term ‘civilization’ has come to 
have a much moie extended meaning than it 
originally possessed. In its literal sense civiliza- 
tion (cn/ww, ‘pertaining to a citizen*) implies a 
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social condition existing undei the f 01111 s and 
government of an organized State. The citizen 
(civis) was the unit in the government of ancient 
Home, and he occupied a similar position in the 
organization of the City-States of Greece. From 
the more limited sense thus indicated the term 
‘civilization* has gradually been extended in 
meaning until in current general use it has come 
to imply all that progress in arts, government, 
social equipment, social co-operation, and culture 
which separates man as a member of the higher 
societies from a condition of barbarism. 

A study of the origins of civilization, and then 
of the principles underlying social development in 
modern political societies, is a very wide one ; and 
it is tending to become more and more coincident 
in its subject matter with that which is usually 
included under the head of Sociology. It is a 
feature of the subject, however, that the principles 
of early societies have been more studied and 
are better understood than the principles of more 
recent social development. Four-fifths of the 
space in Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Sociology , 
for instance, is devoted to the discussion of 
topics relating to primitive man. The ideas and 
practices connected with the age of puberty, the 
customs and beliefs surrounding the profession of 
medicine-men in primitive society, the rites and 
beliefs associated with marriage in its early forms, 
the institution of totemism amongst savage peoples, 
and the doctrines of ancestor- worship in early tribal 
society, have all received a great amount of atten- 
tion. The influence of conceptions associated with 
these and similar institutions m extending and 
organizing social consciousness in the primitive 
stages of society has been widely studied and 
discussed. The comparative study of later systems 
of civilization and the principles underlying them 
— and in particular the study of the principles 
governing the development of Western civiliza- 
tion for the past 2000 years — has made for less 
progress. 

Tn all conditions of early society the first begin- 
nings of the institutions of custom, of religion, 
and of law, which have held society together, have 
been closely associated with the family. The head 
of the family in primitive social conditions is the 
head of the social group ; and the family and the 
relationships proceeding from it always constitute 
the basis of the State in its earliest forms. The 
history of civilization from this point forward is 
mainly the history of the development of larger 
and larger associations of men, of the forces which 
have held these associations together, and of the 
causes which have given them long life, vitality, 
and social efficiency in the highest sense. 

There is no doubt that some kind of military 
efficiency was intimately associated with the ongin 
of primitive social groups, and that the bonds of 
union were usually religious in character. J. G. 
Frazer’s theory (Early Jhst . of Kingship , 1905) of 
the origin of kingship in early society is to the 
effect that the office was developed out of magic — 
it being the magician rather than the military 
leader who first attained authority in the primitive 
group. In the further stages he imagines the more 
primitive functions as falling into the background 
and being exchanged for priestly duties as magic 
is superseded by religion. In still later phases a 
partition takes place between the civil and the 
religious aspect of the kingship, the tempoial 
power being committed to one man and the spiritual 
to another. The military principle must, however, 
have been supreme under all aspects. Great 
rominence is given in early society to supposed 
lood -relationship, to which religious significance 
is attributed. The resulting social group of this 
kind must from the beginning have nad a strong 


selective value, for it would have behind it a power- 
ful military principle of efficiency making for its 
successful development. As the family expanded 
into a larger social group like the Latin gens, and 
tins again into the clan, the family life and the tie 
of supposed blood-relationship continued to possess 
great importance as a basis of social unity. Wo 
nave examples of the patriarchal type of society 
well defined in the earlier records of the Jews. In 
the Hindu law down to the present day the joint 
family continues to be a family union of an un- 
limited number of persons ana their wives, de- 
scended, or supposed to he descended, from a 
common male ancestor. The social development 
of most of the historic peoples has progressed far 
beyond this stage. The civilization of Eastern 
peoples has been greatly influenced by some of 
the more characteristic ideas of ancestor religion. 
The family relationship, the influence of ancestors, 
and the foice of hereditary usage are amongst 
the most powerful causes giving to Chinese 
civilization of the present day its characteristic 
features. In the ancient Shintoism of Japan the 
deification of heroes and gieat men as well as of 
the forces of Nature was a feature. ‘The great 
gods . . . are addressed as parents, or dear divine 
ancestors’ (W. G. Aston, Shinto, p. 6). Although 
Slimto as a national religion is almost extinct, its 
influence has been considerable. So long as we 
are born Japanese, says Okakura-Yoslusaburo, 
‘ our actual self, notwithstanding the different 
clothes we have put on, has ever remained true in 
its spirit to out native cult. Speaking generally, 
we are still Shintoists to this aay’ (The Japanese 
Spirit , p. 88). In the West, as civilization became 
more complex, the tribe, or a similar aggregate, 
included soveral groups of blood relations, although 
its organization still followed that of the family. 
This stage is clearly in sight in the early history 
of the city-States of Greece and Home, and also in 
the history of the Jews ; but it tended to merge in 
tune in the more highly organized condition or the 
political State. Amongst most ancient peoples, 
and in the Mosaic constitution, as well as in the 
history of Greece and Home, we find tribes with 
a political and religious meaning, which afterwards 
disappear. The tribal constitution, in short, lasted, 
as Bluntschli points out, ‘as a bridge between the 
family and the State, and fell away as soon as the 
State was assured ’ (The Theory of the State). 

As the epoch of the large modern State is 
approached, the tendency towards both aggregation 
and differentiation of function continues. The 
principles underlying and holding together the 
civilization of the more advanced peonies of the 
present day have become far more complex than at 
any previous stage. The modern State is no longer 
identified, as was the State in the ancient world, 
with the life of a city It rests on a large organized 
territory moving towards still larger aggregation 
by federation. That our Western civilization, 
moreover, is essentially and ultimately a single 
organic unity, may be perceived from the fact that 
the principles underlying its development are more 
organic than those underlying the life of any of 
the States comprised within it. The resources, 
military, material, and cultural, have become 
immense. It has absorbed into it most of the 
lesults and most of the equipment of all past states 
of social order. In the States within it, while they 
lemain independent of each other, differentiation 
upon differentiation of function has taken place, 
and is still taking place, m government, educa- 
tion, communication, and productive activities of 
all kinds. Our Western civilization has become a 
vast, highly organized, and interdependent whole, 
the wants of every part regulated by economic 
laws, extensive in tneir reach, and comjffex in their 
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application beyond anything which has prevailed 
before. Its accumulated power, its methods, and 
its knowledge now deeply affect the development 
of the individual born within it. Despite the wais 
that have taken place within it, and that have 
been due to it, Western civilization has been a 
surprisingly stable system of order, making on the 
whole for the peace of its peoples, and increasingly 
tending to discountenance military conquest. So 
great is the prestige of its methods and results, that 
they are now being eagerly borrowed by other 
peoples. It is materially influencing the standards 
of culture and conduct throughout the world, and 
in the result it is operating towards the gradual 
improvement and intensification of all the con- 
ditions of progress among nations. 

In attempting to gauge the character and the 
causes of this twofold movement of society towards 
aggregation, organization, and stability on the one 
hand, and towards culture and efficiency on the 
other, we distinguish certain leading features. It 
is evident that the process as a whole is one in 
which society is becoming more and more organic, 
and in which the interests of the individual are 
therefore being increasingly subordinated to the 
needs and efficiency of society as a whole. What, 
therefore, it may be asked, is the cause of this 
deepening of the social consciousness? We see 
primitive society resolved into its component units 
when the sense of obligation to a military leader is 
dissolved with his death. What is the cause of 
this greatly increased sense of social duty, which, it 
may be observed, goes deeper than sense of loyalty 
to the particular State of which the citizen may he 
a member, and which in the last resort makes 
these striking results of our civilization possible ? 

A very pregnant remark of T. II. Green (Prole- 
gomena to Ethics , bk. III. ch. lii.) was that during 
the ethical development of man the sense of social 
duty involved in the command ‘ Thou shalfc love 
thy neighbour as thyself * has never varied. What 
has varied is only the answer to the question * Who 
is my neighbour? 1 If, in the light of this pro- 
foundly true reflexion, we regard social progress 
from the conditions of primitive society to those 
of the highest civilization of the present, it may 
be observed to possess certain marked features. 

In the infancy of historic societies we see men 
regarded and treated always as members of a group. 
Everybody, as Maine (Ancient Law , 1907 ed., p. 136) 
has said, is first a citizen ; then as a citizen he is a 
member of his order — of an aristocracy or a demo- 
cracy, of an order of patricians or of plebeians, or 
of a caste ; next he is a member of a gens , house, 
or clan ; and lastly, he is a member of his family. 
In the aggregate of these fixed groups, as they 
become in time the basis of the primitive State, 
the ruling principle of the State — as it was, no 
doubt, the ruling principle of the earlier and smaller 
group — expressed under a multitude of forms, and 
amongst peoples widely separated from each other 
in every other respect, continues to be the same. 
While relationship within the State is always the 
most binding that can be conceived, all those without 
it are regarded as persons to whom no obligation 
of any kind is due. The bond of citizenship within 
the early societies had almost always a religious 
significance ; but, from its nature, it gave rise to 
an attitude of exclusiveness which it is difficult for 
the modern mind to conceive. In the primitive 
stage of the ancient civilizations of Gieece and 
Rome, the limited conception of the answer to 
the question ‘Who is my neighbour?’ was very 
marked. In the eaily type of caste society to 
which Homer introduces us, says Mahaffy, 

* the key to the comprehension ot all the details depends upon 
one leaaing prineiplo — that consideration is due to the members 
of the caste, and even to its dependents, but that beyond its 


pale even the most deserving are of no account save as objects 
of plunder ’ (Social L\fe in Greece , 1874, p 44). 

A higher conception, but one still inspired with 
the strict principle of exr lusiveiiess, is presented in 
the earlier records of the Jewish people. This 
exclusive spirit prevailed in great strength through- 
out the history of ancient Greece and Rome. Much 
has been written respecting the spread of more 
liberal and tolerant ideas in the later periods of 
those civilizations, but there is an aspect of the 
matter which must always be kept in mind. Gil- 
bert Murray has recently (Rise of the Greek Epic , 
1907) pointed out that, so far from prevailing feat- 
ures of early Greek civilization like slavery being 
characteristically Greek, thoy are just the reverse. 
They are only part of theprimitive inheritance from 
barbarism from which Hellenism was struggling 
to free mankind. But, while there is a sense in 
which this saying is true, there is also a sense in 
which entirely misleading conclusions might be 
drawn from it. The comparative student of the 
history of institutions and types of civilization has 
always to keep before him that it was with the 
spirit of exclusiveness underlying this primitive 
inheritance that the political, social, and religious 
institutions of ancient Greece and Rome were 
vitally associated. For, while progress towards 
a wider conception of humanity is the fact which 
is vitally related to the development that is taking 
place in present-day civilization and all its insti- 
tutions, such progress in the later history of the 
Gieek States and in the Roman Empire represented 
not a process of life, but the decay ana disinte- 
gration of the characteristic principles upon which 
society had been constituted. This is an import- 
ant distinction, which must nevei be overlooked. 

The sense of responsibility of men to each 
other and to life in general, as displayed in the 
answer to the Question ‘Whu is my neighbour ? ’, 
was very limited m the ancient civilizations. We 
witness this in the relations of the nation to 
other States and to conquered peoples, as displayed 
in the spirit of the Roman jus civile. We see the 
limited sense of responsibility to life in the rela- 
tions of society to slaves, and of the head of the 
family to his dependents. We witness the spirit 
of it expressed m the Roman patria potestas 
and manus , and in the common customs of the 
time, such as the exposure of infants. In the 
ancient State the economic fabric of society rested 
on a basis of slavery, the slaves being comprised 
largely of prisoners taken m war and their de- 
scendants. The prisoner taken m war was held 
to have forfeited nis life, so that any fate short of 
death to which he was consigned was regarded as 
a cause of gratitude (Inst, Just, lib. l. tit. iii.) 
The slave population of Attica at the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian war is put by Beloch at 100,000, 
as against a free population of 135,000. Estimating 
from the Roman census of 684, Mommsen puts the 
free population of the Italian peninsula at six or 
seven millions, with a slave population of thirteen 
or fourteen millions. It thus happened that the 
outward policy of the ancient State to other peoples 
became, oy fundamental principles of its own life, 
a policy ot military conquest and subjugation, the 
only limiting principle being the successful resist- 
ance of the otheis to whom the right of existence 
was thus denied This epoch of history moved 
by inherent forces towards the final emeigence of 
one supreme military State in an eia of general 
conquest, and culminated m the example of uni- 
versal dominion which we had in the Roman world 
before the rise of the civilization of our eia. 

The influence on the development of civilization 
of the wider conception of duty and responsibility 
to one’s fellow-men which was introduced into the 
world with the spiead of Christianity can hardly 
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be over-estimated. The extended conception of 
the answer to the question ‘ Who is my neighbour ? * 
which has resulted from the characteristic doctrines 
of the Christian religion — a conception transcend- 
ing all the claims of family, group, State, nation, 
people, or race, and even all the interests comprised 
in any existing order of society — has been the most 
powerful evolutionary force which has ever acted on 
society. It has tended to break up the absolutisms 
inherited from an older civilization, and to bring 
into being a new type of social efficiency. The 
idea has gradually keen brought into prominence 
in recent times that, in the development of organ- 
ized society, just as in the development of all other 
forms of life, there is constant and never-ceasing 
selection as between the more organic and the less 
organic, that is to say, between the more efficient 
and the less efficient. The enormous importance, 
therefore, of this new sense of responsibility to life 
introduced with the Christian religion, in laying 
the foundations of a more organic state of society, 
is a fundamental fact to be taken account of by the 
scientific student of social development m Western 
countries. 

In the ancient State, as we see it represented in 
the civilizations of Greece and Rome, there resulted 
from the principles of its life the facts that the 
economic fabric of society came to be based on 
slavery, and that the principal aim of public policy 
was peimanenfcly directed towards the military 
conquest of other peoples. There were other char- 
acteristic results. Where the State represented 
the whole life and duties of man, freedom as against 
the State was unknown, and all human insti- 
tutions tended to become closed imperiums organ- 
ized round the opinions and ideals which happened 
to be in the ascendant. In law, in religion, in 
morals, in the status of citizens, in the attitude 
towards industry, in the economic organization of 
society, all these imprj'iums, resting ultimately on 
force, pressed upon the individual, and set definite 
and fixed bounds to the development of society. 
The principle limiting social efficiency was that 
there could he no free conflict of foiccs in society 
under such conditions. The present strangled the 
future, and every kind of human energy necessarily 
tended to reach its highest potentiality m relation 
to the present. 

With the deepening influence of the conceptions 
of the Christian religion m the West, what we see 
in progress is the gradual projection of the sense of 
human brotherhood, and the sense of human re- 
sponsibility outside all institutions, organized in 
the State. The extension of the conception of 
human brotherhood outside the limits of race and 
beyond all political boundaries ; the deepening of 
the sense of human responsibility, first of all to 
fellow-creatures, and then to life itself ; the more 
extended, more spiritual, and therefore more 
organic, conception of humanity winch has come 
to prevail amongst us — all these are very marked 
accompaniments of the development which has 
since been characteristically associated with West* 
ern civilization. These wider conceptions, almost 
at the outset, brought Christianity into conflict 
with the State religion of the Roman Empire. In 
time the same ideas were applied in challenging the 
institution of slavery. Later, the challenge extended 
in the Church itself to its own system of ideas 
in their relation to the State. Western civilization 
has continued to carry this development forward 
in every direction. The slow revolution which has 
been effected has now extended to nearly all the 
institutions of political life ; and m the struggles 
still in the future it is tending to involve all the 
institutions of economic life. The principle of 
efficiency is the freer conflict of all the forces in 
society, this fact expressing itself in the progressive 


tendency towards equality of opportunity. West- 
ern history thus presents to us a type of civilization 
in which we see on a great scale the slow, increas- 
ing, and successful challenge of the ascendancy of 
the present in all social and political institutions. 
The results obtained have been far-rcaching in their 
effects, and thov are now profoundly influencing the 
development ot most of the peoples of the world. 

The principal feature, in short, which differ- 
entiates our civilization from the ancient civiliza- 
tion of Greece and Rome is, that modern Western 
civilization represents, in an ever-increasing degree, 
the enfranchisement of the future m the evolution- 
ary process. The efficiency of society, as it grows 
more and more organic, is, that is to say, becoming 
more and moie a projected efficiency. Regarding 
the political movement of the last five hundred 
years in most Western countries, we may perceive 
that in history it is this conception of the struggle 
between the less organic interests which represent 
the dominant present and tho more organic interests 
which include future welfare that gives us the clue 
to the progress which has been taking place in all 
institutions. In the disappearance o? slavery, in 
the freeing of the lower orders of the people, in 
the reform of land tenures, in the innumerable 
laws which have been passed enfranchising and 
equipping workmen and the masses of the people 
in the struggle for existence, what we have always 
in view is the slow retreat of the occupying classes, 
which obtained their position and influence under 
an earlier older of society, in which the ascendancy 
of the present lcstmg on force was the ruling prin- 
ciple. It has been the deepening of the social con- 
sciousness, acting alike on the occupying classes 
and on the incoming masses, which has been the 
most powerful cause pioducing this development 
in social and political institutions The meaning 
behind it is tho movement under all forms towards 
equality of opportunity. 

In the ancient civilizations the tendency to con- 
quest was an inherent principle in the life of the 
military State. It is no longer an inherent prin- 
ciple in the modern State. The right of conquest 
is, indeed, still acknowledged in the international 
law of civilized States. But it may be observed to 
be a right becoming more and more impracticable 
and impossible among the more advanced peoples, 
simply because with the higher conception of the 
answei to the question ‘Who is my neighbour’’ 
it has become almost impossible that one nation 
should conouer another after the manner of the 
ancient world. It would be regarded as so great 
an outrage that it would undoubtedly prove to be 
one of the most unprofitable adventures m which a 
civilized State could engage. Militarism, it may 
bo distinguished, is becoming mainly defensive 
amongst the more advanced nations. Like the 
civil power within the State, it is tending to repre- 
sent rather the organized means of resistance to 
the methods of force, should these methods be in- 
voked by others temporarily or permanently under 
the influence of less evolved standards of conduct. 

In the early stages of the development of civiliza- 
tion the social organization tended to be co-extensive 
with the boundaries of the State or nation. But, 
with the deepening of social consciousness, it is 
tending to be no longer so. The social organism 
still includes the political State. But it tends to 
become a unity possessing a far deeper and wider 
meaning. Thus we may distinguish how our own 
civilization, as already stated, is a unity far more 
organic than the life or any of the States or nations 
belonging to it. It is a social organism which 
includes them all, while the principle of its own life 
is a common inheritance in the influence of those 
spiritual conceptions which have produced that ex- 
tension of the social consciousness already referred 
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to. We may distinguish also the operation of the 
influences which are tending to extend the concep- 
tion of the social organism not only to humanity, 
but, in the widest sense, so as to embrace the 
meaning and destiny of the race as a whole. But 
here we are carriea into the midst of the capital 
problems of philosophy. It is, indeed, in the 
ethical, philosophical, and spiritual conceptions 
which are still extending and deepening the social 
consciousness that the whole question of the further 
development of civilization centres. 

Literature. — F rom the enormous mass of books dealing 
directly or indirectly with the subject of the above article, the 
following list, suggestive of others equally important, may be 
offered .— G. le Bon, Lesprcm . Civilisation, s, 1888 , J. Lippert, 
Kulturgesch , 1886-7, C. Seignobos, Hist, de la cioilu. anc , 
1908 [Kng. tr. 1907]; E B. Tylor, Pnm Culture 1903, 

E. J. Simcox, Pnm. Civilizations, 1894 ; J P. Mahaffy. Lects 
on Pnm Ctoiliz 1869, J. G. Frazer, Golden Bough 1900, 
also Early Hut of Kingship. 1905 ; Sir J. Lubbock, Ong of 
Cimhs., 1870, E. Gibbon, Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire , ed. Bury, 1890-1900 ; W. Warde Fowler, City-State 
of the Greeks and Romans, 1893, 1895 , S. Dili, Roman Society 
tn Last Cent, of the W. Empire , 1898-9, also Rom Soc from 
Nero to M Aurelius, 1904; J. B Bury, Hut. of the later 
Rom. Empire , 1889 , H E. Seebohm, Structure of Gr Tribal 
Society , 1896 , J Burckhardt, Gr Kulturgesch , 1898-1900 ; 
j. P. Mahaffy, Survey of Gr Culture, 1896-7, also Social Infs 
in Greece, ed. 1902 , G. G A. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic , 
1907; Okakura-Yoshisaburo, The Japanese Spirit, 1905; 
W G Aston, Shinto , 1905 , J. Legge, Religions of China, 
1880 , F. Max-Muller, Six Syst of Indian Philos , 1899 , 

F. C. S. Schiller, Studies in Humanism, 1907; J M Baldwin, 
Soc and Ethical Interp , 1907, G Tarde, Social Laws, 1899, 
L. T. Hobhouse, Morals m Evol .1906 , T H Green, Pro- 
legomena to Ethics , 1883. J E M‘iaggart, Hegelian Cosmo- 
logy, 1901 , W. R Sorley, Recent Tendencies in Ethics , 1904 , 
H. Sidgwick, Hist of Ethics, 1886; C. Seignobos, Mediaeval 
Civihz , 1908; W Moeller, Hist. Christ. Church, 1900, G P. 
Gooch, Annals of Pol and Culture, 1901 ; J A Symonds, 
The Renaissance in Italy , 1876-86 , H T Buckle, Hist of 
Civihz in England , ed 1867-8 , H. Spencer, Principles of 
Sociology , 1876-96 . C H Pearson, Natumal Life and Char- 
acter'*', 1894; F. H Giddings, Principles of Sociology, 1898, 
B. Kidd, Social Evolution, 1894, Principles of Western Civilisa- 
tion, 1902, and Two Principal Laws, Sociology , 1908 , D G. 
Ritchie, Natural Rights, 1895 , Sir F Pollock, Introd to 
Hut of Science of Politics*, 1902, J K. Bluntschli, Lehre v 
modem. Staat, 1875-6 (Eng. tr Theory of the State, 1885) , 
P. Leroy- Beaulieu, L’Etat rnodeme ft ses f auctions*, 1900, 
E. A. Freeman, Chief Periods of Europ History , 1885-6, 
W. E H Lecky, Hist, of Europ. Morals 9, 1890 , H Hallam, 
View of State of Europe dui ing Middle Ages , ed 1904 , J Bryce, 
The Holy Roman Empire #, 1899 , Sir H. Maine, Village Com- 
munities, 1871, Early Hist of Institutions, 1875, Ancient Law, 
ed 1907, Popular Government, 1885 , , W H Mallock, A nstoc. 
and Evolut , 1898 , J S Mackenzie, Introd to Social Philo- 
sophy. 1890, and Lectures on Humanism , 1907 , A J. Balfour, 
Decadence, 1908 , F. Nietzsche, Werke , 1895-1901 (cf esp his 
Gotzen-Ddmmerung [Eng tr Twilight of the Gods, 1890]) , 
J. C. Shairp, Culture and Religion, 1870 , L. F Ward, 
Psychic Factors of Civilization, 1901 * W. M'Dougall, Social 
Psychology, 1908 
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Benjamin Kidd. 

CLEAN AND UNCLEAN.— See Purifica- 
tion. 

CLE ANTHES. — Cleanthes, the second Greek 
president of the Stoic school (born 331, died 232 
B.C. — such are the most likely dates), was a native 
of Assos, in Asia Minor, and the son of PhaniaN. 
His original occupation was that of a boxer. He 
came to Athens a poor man, and ioined himself 
to Zeno, the Stoic, whose philosophy he eagerly 
studied and accepted. He had a great reputation 
among his contemporaries for industry (both 
physical and mental), working hard over night for 
a mere living by drawing water in the gardens, 
and devoting himself to philosophy during the day. 
His laborious habits ana his strenuous simple life, 
his upright character and his sincerity of convic- 
tion, won for him general admiration ; but he was 
not commonly regarded as highly endowed ment- 
ally — indeed, he was esteemed as slow of intellect, 
and is represented as chiding himself for 1 lack of 
brains 9 (vovv St /oj, Diog. Laeit. vii. 171). We 
must not, however, take this too seuously. Self- 
depreciation is no sure sign of obtuseness, nor is 


the opinion of one’s contemporaries infallible. St. 
Thomas Aquinas, because of lus apparent stolidity, 
was known by his companions at Cologne as * the 
ox ’ ; and yet the piediction of Ins master, Albertus 
Magnus, came absolutely true 'That ox will make 
his lowmgs heard thioughout Christendom ’ So, 
when we lind Cleanthes behaving meekly when he 
was designated ‘an ass,’ we need not think any 
the less of him. It only shows that he was one of 
those spirits who are finely touched to fine issues 
But not only in the unresenting way in which he 
accepted gibes and insults did the gentleness of 
his nature come out ; we see it also in his lenient 
judgments of others, especially of opponents in 
philosophy, and in his tendency to look at the best 
side of a man’s character, not at the worst. Yet, 
gentle though he was, he was by no means destitute 
of keenness of wit and power of repartee. In char- 
acter and disposition he was very much the Epic- 
tetus of the early Greek period of the school. The 
manner of his death was lemarkable. Suffering 
from swollen gums, he abstained for two days from 
food, on the advice of his physicians. At the end 
of that tune he had so far recovered that his 
physicians gave him liberty to return to his normal 
mode of living. But he refused, saying that he 
had now got thus far on the way. And so, con- 
tinuing in his abstinence, lie died. 

To Zeno, Ins master, he was consistently faithful 
and attached, submitting himself to his guidance 
as to life and conduct, ami loyally accepting his 
teaching. Yet, though thus loyal, he was not 
lacking in independence of thought. He carried 
forward the Zenonian doctunes, emending and 
developing them, and he gave a coherence to the 
Stoic system that is quite noteworthy. His dis- 
tinctive features are as follows : 

1. While accepting the Zenonian division of the 
sciences into Logic, Physics, and Ethics (with the 
last as supieme), he gave explicit statement to 
what was implicit in tlie division, and duplicated 
each member, viz. Logic and Rhetoric, Physics 
and Theology, Ethics and Politics By thus con- 
joining Rhetoric with Logic, he brought forward 
the importance of investigation into the value and 
nature of words, and gave an impulse to the school 
in a direction m which it won repute. By taking 
direct account of Theology as attaching to Physics, 
he indicated the wide sense in which the term 
Physics was understood by the Stoics, and also 
virtually acknowledged the essential Pantheism 
of the Stoic system — a Pantheism both material- 
istic and dynamic. And, by uniting Politics with 
Ethics, he indicated the necessity or recognition of 
the social environment for the pioper understand- 
ing and appreciation of moial phenomena and 
moral principles There was wisdom m the 
elaboration, and it bore testimony to the logical 
instinct of Cleanthes as a deliner It made the 
scheme more suitable for the inclusion, without 
unnecessary straining, of all the known sciences of 
the day. 

2. We note, next, his pronounced matenalism 
Doubtless the teaching of Zeno was materialistic, 
but Cleanthes has the distinction of having cairied 
out this basal principle m a diastic and thorough- 
going fashion. With him the physical pioperty of 
strain or tension (t6vos) betaine supreme m the 
explanation of the formation and struct uie of the 
Universe But he made ngorous application of it 
also to all the provinces and processes of mind. 
By this means he explained the phenomena of 
sense-perception — the mode by whicn we attain a 
knowledge of external reality tluough the senses. 
He regai ded perception as effected by actual dints 
or hollow marks made by the object of sense on 
the soul, just like the impression that a seal leaves 
upon wax This is a purely materialistic explana- 
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tion— so much so that even Chrysippus had to tone 
it down (see art. Chrysippus) ; but it appeared to 
account satisfactorily for the hold that external 
reality takes upon us in perception, and also for 
the assurance we obtain tnat it is external reality 
that impresses us. In accordance with this is the 
teaching that the mind is originally a tabula rasa 
— a sheet of clean paper, waiting to be written 
upon by the finger ot experience. This, too, is an 
obviously materialistic doctrine, and seems to have 
originated with Clean thes. Again, if we turn to 
the emotions, we find the same principle of ex- 
planation regarded as sufficient. His enumeration 
of the emotions, indeed, is rather scanty (he re- 
cognized, at any rate, fear, grief, and love) ; but, 
few or many, they were all * weaknesses,* and, 
therefore, states to be got rid of, and were to be 
explained, on physical principles, by lack of tension 
Nor was there need of any otner ground of explana- 
tion when ethics and virtue were reached. Here, 
too, materialism supplied the key. The virtues 
had been enunciated oy Plato as four in number — 
wisdom, courage, temperance, and justice. This 
list was expounded by Uleanthes, with a difference 
The difFeienco lay m the fact that, instead of 
1 wisdom’ standing at the top, ho put ‘self-control 5 
(ty/cpdrcia) there. This was done wittingly ; for now 
it was made apparent that virtue, being self-control, 
consists in robust moral fibre, and so is explicable by 
strain or tension. Everywhere materialism reigned ; 
and thus was absolute theoretical consistency given 
to the Stoic teaching. 

3 . To Cleanthes, the soul was material— he viewed 
it as ‘ fiery breath ’ or wpevpa. This follows from 
the Zenoman doctrine, taken over from Heraclitus, 
that fire is the primal substance of the Universe, m 
which all created beings participate. But Cleanthes 
proved the position by two definite arguments, 
which have often been repeated in similar con- 
nexion since — viz. ( 1 ) the intimate relationship and 
sympathy between soul and body — if the body is 
hurt the soul is pained, if the soul is anxious or 
depressed the body shows it in outward expression ; 
( 2 ) mental capacities in the individual, as well as 
physical qualities, are transmitted by ordinary 
generation from parent to child. Nevertheless, 
the soul, though material, is not destroyed by 
death: it survives the separation from the body 
and continues in conscious personal existence till 
the Great Conflagration, when it is re-absorbed 
into the primal fire or ether ; and this, unlike what 
Chrysippus taught, applies to all human souls, and 
not merely to the souls of the wise. From the 
pumal fire it issues again in due course, according 
to the doctrine of world-cycles — a doctrine that 
had an immense fascination for Cleanthes, and 
which he did much to elaborate and establish. In 
his view, also, the human soul is intimately bound 
up with the world, and should be assimilated to it, 
so that the world must be conceived as a macro- 
cosm, having man exactly corresponding to it as 
a microcosm. 

4. The name of Cleanthes is associated in chief 
with the theology of the Stoic school — a theology 
that is pantheistic and materialistic, but yet is 
made, in the hands of Cleanthes, to assume an im- 
pressive devotional aspect. There is nothing finer 
in the Greek language than the Hymn to Zeus , and 
it may very well be taken as a summary of the 
theological tenets of Stoicism. In the first place, 
there is an intensity of conviction and a stately, 
austere reverence about it that is supremely ap- 
propriate to an address to Zeus by one who, in so 
far as his principles were embodied in his life, felt 
himself in very deed akin to the Divine, and so 
worthy to hold communion with the Highest : 


* Above all gods most glorious, invoked by 
almighty evermore, who didst found the world 


many a name, 
and guidest all 


by law— O Zeus, hail 1 for It is right that all mortals address 
thee. We are thine offspring, alone of mortal things that live 
and walk the earth moulded in image of the All; therefore, 
thee will I hymn and sing thy might continually.* 

Next, it breathes that spirit of admiration for, 
and whole-hearted submission to, the world-order 
that is the true index of a pious sensitive religious 
nature : 

* Thee doth all this system that rolls round the earth obey in 
what path soever thou guidest it, and willingly is it governed 
by thee. . , . Nay more, what is uneven, thy skill doth make 
oven ; what knew not order, it settoth In order ; and things 
that strive find all m thee a friend. For thus hast thou fitted 
all, evil with good, in one groat whole, so that In all things 
reigns one reason everlastingly.* 

In this we find Cleanthes* interpretation of the 
Zenonian formula ‘Live agreeably to nature.* It 
was made from the standpoint of the Universe or 
All, not, as Chrysippus afterwards made it, mainly 
from the side of human nature, which is but a part 
of the Universe or All. The religious attitude of 
Cleanthes is still further illustrated by the striking 
lines reproduced byEpictetus in his Enchiridion , lii. 
(for the deepest thoughts of Cleanthes are expressed 
in genuine etlective poetry) : 

* Lead me, O Zeus, and thou, O Destiny, whithersoever I am 
ordained by you to go I will follow without hesitation And 
even if, in evil mood, I would not, none the less must I follow* 
(Seneca’s translation of these lines into Latin verse is well 
known [Epistles, cvn ]). 

Lastly, the Hymn recognizes that the moral evil 
which is m the woild is the result not of Fate, but 
of man’s free will • 

‘ Without thee, O Divinity, no deed is done on earth, nor in 
tho ethereal vault divine, nor in the deep, save only what 
wicked men do m the folly of their hearts ’ 

In thus separating Fate from Providence and 
maintaining that moral evil, though fated, is not 
due to Providence— though pre determined, is not 
foieordamed — Cleanthes separated from his master 
Zeno, who had identified Fate with Providence, as 
also from his disciple Chrysippus, who did the 
same. 

Although God’s existence is vouched for by the 
Stoic doctrine of TrpoX^xpeis, or common notions, and 
is attested by the general consent of mankind, 
nevertheless Cleanthes adduced other proofs of it. 
He laid the stress on the physical argument from 
the nature of the primitive ether or all-pervading 
creative and preservative fire ; and he had still 
further reasonings, four of which are given by 
Ciceio ( de Nat. Deorum , ii. 5 and ill. 7) — viz. ( 1 ) 
the foreknowledge of future events ; (2) lightning, 
tempests, and other shocks of Nature ; (3) the 
abundance of good things that we enjoy from 
Nature ; and (4) the invariable order of the stars 
and the heavens. The first of these refers to God as 
univeisal Reason, and was specially applied by the 
Stoics to divination ; the second appeals to the 
terror aroused m man by certain of the more stnk- 
ing and threatening phenomena of Nature (tem- 
pests, earthquakes, etc.) ; the third takes account 
of the beneficence of Nature, and appeals to man’s 
sense of gratitude ; the fourth, 4 and by far the 
strongest of all,’ is drawn from the regularity of 
the motion and revolution of tho heavens and the 
magnificence and beauty of the heavenly bodies. 
This last is very significant. It reposes on the 
principle that order implies intelligence or mind — 
a principle that was used to great purpose, in 
modern times, by Principal Tulloch in his Burnett 
Prize Essay on Theism (1855), and for which he 
claimed the merit of stating the Teleological argu- 
ment in a form that is not exposed to the objections 
urged so formidably against the more usual way of 
putting it — e.g. Paleys or Thomas Reid’s. 

5 . As compared with his disciple and successor 
Chrysippus, Cleanthes was not a pronounced con- 
troversialist, although he argued keenly against 
the hedonism of the Epicureans. A. logician, in- 
deed, he was, and he took his part in discussing 
‘the ruling argument’ (6 xv/wetW) and other 
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famous puzzles of the tune ; he handled the doc- 
trine of XeKrd, and introduced the term \ckt6w in 
the sense of Karrjydprjfia into logical usage ; and, in 
the list of his treatises given by Diog. Laert., there 
are several works on points or parts of Logic. But, 
for all that, he could lay no claim to the polemical 
activity and dialectical skill of Chrysippus. His 
gentle nature seemed to love contemplation and 
peace more than the turmoil of altercation and the 
war of words. Hence, he was satisfied to be looked 
upon as the burden-bearer, the mere recipient and 
transmitter of the Zenonian teaching, and did not 
resent the appellation ‘ass.* Hence, too, Chry- 
sippus, recognizing his wisdom but distrusting his 
polemical capacity, could request to be indoctrin- 
ated by him m the Stoic principles, while reserving 
to himself the task of discovering the demonstra- 
tions. Hence, further, when on one occasion 
Cleanthes, m later years, was hard pressed by the 
sophistiy of an opponent, Chrysippus could thrust 
himself forward and say, 4 Cease dragging the old 
man from more important matters, and propose 
these questions to us who are young ’ (Diog Laert. 
vii 182) The author of the Hymn to Zeus had his 
character moulded on the serener and more amiable 
side of virtue, and did not care to 4 strive/ if only ho 
might be left to high thought and placid contem- 
plation of the Divine. And his own and after 
generations recognized his worth. Writing m the 
6th cent. A.D., Simplicius (see his Commentary on 
Epictetus, Enchiridion , c. 78) says 

‘The eminence of this man was so great that I myself have 
seen at Assos, of which place he was a native, a very noble 
statue, worthy of his fame and of the magnificence of the 
Senate of Rome, who set it up in honour of him.' 

If, as Tyndall once maintained, referring to 
Goethe, a public statue is the only worthy tribute 
to a really great man, then Cleanthes conforms to 
the test ;* and, at all events, his merits are not 
likely to be ignored by philosophy at the present 
moment. Kecent research, led by Hiizel, has fully 
established his claim to be no meie echo of Zeno, 
and it also forbids our looking upon him as the 
rather weak master, hustled and wholly over- 
shadowed by his greater pupil Chrysippus ; it 
justifies us in assigning him a leading place in the 
formation of the Stoic creed, and in regarding him, 
in a real sense, and not merely nominally, as the 
second foundei ot the Stoic school. 

Literature. — All the works specified under art. Chrysippus , 
in addition Tertullian, de An. , Nemesius, de Nat. Horn ; 
Joannes ab Arnim (von Arium), Stoicorum Veterum Frag- 
menta , vol. l (‘ Zeno et Zenoms discipuli ’), pars u. 6 , * Clean- 
this Assli fragment* et apophthegmata ’ (Leipzig, 1906); R. 
Hirzel, (Inter suchungen zn Ciceros vhilosophischen Schnften 
(Leipzig, 1882), vol 11 (‘ Die Entwicklung der stoischen Phllo- 
sophie*), H. Siebeck, Unter suchungen zur Philosophic der 
Gi'iecken (Freiburg l B , 1888), also his Gesch der Psychology 
(Gotha, 1884); A C Pearson, The Fragments of Zeno and 
Cleanthes (Cambridge, 1891) 

William L Davidson. 
CLERICALISM AND ANTI-CLERICAL- 
ISM. — i. Meaning and use of the terms. — These 
antithetical terms are the anglicized forms of 
foreign originals, and on the Continent (where they 
are associated lcspectively witli allegiance or 
opposition to Ultramontamsm, if not, as happens 
m more extreme cases, to revealed religion as a 
whole) they bear a much more precise signification 
than they do in England. Isolated instances of 
the use of the word 4 Clericalism 5 may be found 
earlier, but the term did not obtain general recog- 
nition in England previous to the last quarter of 
tho 19th cent , whilst even then it made its way 
but slowly, and its employment was for some time 
journalistic rather than stuctly literary (cf. the 
quotations given in 0ED> the last of which [ 4 The 
chronic insurrection of the clergy, their hostility to 
republican institutions, their aefiance of national 
supremacy is what is called in France clericalism '] 
may be taken as evidence of the comparative 
vol. ill - 44 


unfamiliarity of the word to English readers so 
late as the year 1883). The idea of Clericalism, 
however, together with that of its opposite, found 
constant expression in older English under other 
forms, e.g . * priestdom/ 4 priestcraft/ 4 priest- 

ridden/ ‘monkish/ 4 popery/ 4 prelacy/ etc., 
though the associations thus suggested are for the 
most part personal, sectional, or exceptional, 
rather than typical of a class, and are hence dis- 
tinguished from those of Clericalism, which is a 
term both of wider scope and of more sinister 
import. In this its primary sense, then, Cleri- 
calism is a designation applying to all that conduces 
to the establishment or 4 a spiritual despotism 
exercised by a sacerdotal caste. * 

But the term is also frequently, indeed in Eng- 
land more frequently, usea in another and milder 
sense, i.e. with reference to clerical propensities 
which are not so much acutely dangerous as rather 
causes of alienation and elements of disturbance. 
Clericalism, in this latter case, sometimes differs 
from that described m the former only by being a 
shade less pronounced, whilst at other times it 
stands for something comparatively baimless, e.g • 
mere mannerism. Hence, as the word is open to 
this ambiguity, its meaning in the several instances 
of its employment cannot be too carefully located 
and particularized. This caution is especially 
needful where the milder type of Clericalism is 
concerned, since in the other case, just because the 
type is more strongly marked (i e. 4 the overween- 
ing estimate and despotic use of human authority ’), 
it is less liable to misconception. The word is, 
indeed, only too often used merely as a term of 
reproach, and without consideration of the fact 
that it stands for a variety of moral values. 

The question here arises as to how far this 
term is to ho regarded as indicating only the 
more historical forms of clerical perversity in 
the Christian Church, or, on the other hand, as 
having a wider application. In a sense the latter 
interpretation is to be preferred, inasmuch as 
Cleiicalism is by no means peculiar to the eccle- 
siastical history of Christianity. Restriction, on 
this view, would have leference, not to one 
religion as compared with others, but rather to 
the one type of Clericalism as compared with the 
other ; for Clericalism of the more marked and 
aggravated kind, however widely diffused, can 
scarcely be shown to be world wide, whereas the 
milder affection would seem to be inseparable from 
the very existence of an official clergy all the world 
over. But this question as to the applicability of 
restrictions in the use of the term is, after all, 
merely of academic interest, since m point of fact 
Clericalism cannot be profitably discussed unless it 
is very definitely associated with the historical 
cases in which it has been exemplified ; and such 
cases, m order to be of service, must necessarily be 
derived from the ecclesiastical history of Chris- 
tianity rather than from that of other and less 
familiar religions. 

With regard to the use of the term 4 Anti- 
Clericalism/ the points most requiting to be borne 
in mind may be briefly stated as follows . (1) the 
fact that, though this term may legitimately be 
applied to movements directed against the clergy 
in past history, it has a special significance of its 
own in relation to the latter-day revolutionary 
tendencies which gave hath to it ; (2) the fact that, 
as thus undei stood, the teim had, and to a great 
extent still has, pumanly m view a political and 
ecclesiastical reference, i e. the position of the 
clergy in regard to the Civil Power, but that it 
also often includes a refeience not so much to the 
clergy as to that foi which they stand, viz. the 
rofession, defence, and 'propagation of the Ortho- 
ox Faith ; (3) the fact that the term is not to be 
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regal dod as exclusively the negation and antithesis 
of Clericalism (though it is so largely), since Anti- 
Clericalism is, in most cases, due not merely to the 
natural process of reaction in which it onginated, 
but also to other and independent influences sub- 
sequently added ; (4) the tact that the term is, 
properly speaking, opposed to Clericalism of the 
first and more aggiavated type, rather than to 
that of the seconcY and mildei form, with which it 
can scarcely be brought into contrast. 

2. Aggravated Clericalism (le Ctericalisme). — 
(1) Nature and aim . — Cleiicalism, as thus under- 
stood, is perhaps best explained as due ultimately to 
‘ the motive of esprit de carps . undoubtedly a great stimulus, 
and m its measure consistent with all simplicity and singlenoss 
of heart , but m an intense form, when the individual is ab 
sorbed in a blind obedience to a body, it corrupts the quality of 
religion . it ensnares the man in a kind of self-interest , and he 
sees in the success of the body the reflc< lion of himself . . It 

becomes an egotistic motive \\ lien it exists under the 

special profession of religion, and a religion of humility, and has 
to be cloaked, not only is there the fault of concealment, but the 
vice itself is more intense bi the concealment And thus 
the ambition of the clerical order has always been attended by 
peculiarly repulsive features which have been discriminated by 
the moral sense of mankind’ (Mozley, University Sermon**, 
1877, pp 83, 84) 

It should be added, however, that the charactei- 
istics specified in the above masterly analysis 
attain to their full strength only when 4 the 
ambition of the clerical order’ encounteis opposi- 
tion, the worst features of Cleiicalism having 
always been most evidenced, not when the cleigy 
are in a position of ascendancy, hut when their 
power is only just beginning to make itself felt, or 
is on the decline In ordinary cases the symptoms 
are less aggravated, and it would he a giave 
mistake to legard these abnormal developments of 
Clericalism as typical examples of its operation. 
But even m its more ordinary manifestations, 
Clericalism of the type here in question is always 
something more than ultra-piofessionalism, since 
its spirit is not meicly too exclusively professional, 
hut is also essentially incompatible with the spirit 
of the clerical, not to say of the Clmstian, pro- 
fession. M oi cover, Cleiicalism is distinguished 
from all parallel tendencies in secular callings by 
reason of the speciousness of its claims, these being 
always justified hv an appeal to the highest 
motives, and, in their origin, usually admitting 
of such justification. 1 It is, indeed, of the essence 
of this self- aggrandizing tendency on the part of 
the clerical class that the claims advanced should 
take the foim, if not of conclusions, yet at least of 
coiollaues, deducihle from first principles. The 
utilization of theological doctnne and ecclesiastical 
tradition for the purpose of substantiating such 
claims has been one of the most fruitful souices 
of perverse interpretation known to history (see 
under (3)) At the same tune, it is of importance 
to observe that the theological and ecclesiastical 
supports of which Clericalism thus avails itself 
ought not (unless they owe their existence to the 
forgery or mutilation of documents) to he regarded 
as necessanly partaking of its natuie, though, if 
they readily lend themselves to its designs, they 
can scarcely escape this imputation. Thus, a con- 
viction of the truth of lloman or High Anglican 
doctrine, as regards the nature of the Christian 
ministry, does not, as such, indicate Clericalism. 
It does so only if it is made to serve to promote the 
exclusive interests of the clergy at the expense of 
the laity. 

But Clericalism does not acquire its hold over 
mankind merely by claiming the support of doctnne 
and tradition ; it seeks also to fuitner its aims by 
means of a policy of self-adaptation . Thus, often 

1 ‘ If their alms and motiv es were wholly pure, they would, as a 
duty, cling tenaciously to their privileges , if these were corrupt , 
they would cling to them more tenaciously still ’ (J Watt, ‘ The 
Latin Church,’ in Churches of Christendom [St Giles’s Lectures, 
4th ser , 1884], p 162) 


it devotes itself to obiects which have little or 
nothing in common with its own proclivities, but 
fiom which, as the result of its embracing them, it 
hopes to derive either immediate or ultimate ad- 
vantage : e.g. political (it may even be theological) 
liberalism, social reform, popular education, learned 
research. This indifference of Clericalism (and 
especially of Clericalism leavened, as in modern 
times it largely has been, by Jesuitism) to the 
causes with which it allies itself, so long as it is 
itself benefited, is as much one of its characteristics 
at certain epochs of history as is its attitude of 
lesistance pmo and simple at certain others. In 
both cases, and in one not less than the other, the 
end incessantly pursued is the exclusive ascendancy 
of the clencal order. And in both, indeed we may 
say in all, cases. Clericalism is the outcome of a 
professional bias, or rather of a perverted esprit de 
corps , prompting the clergy to make an immo- 
derate, or illicit, use of their legitimate privileges 
for the benefit of their own class. Tins corruption 
of aim is a slow and insidious growth, the con- 
sciousness of which in most cases is either not 
realized or else repiessed. When, however, Cleri- 
calism is put on its defence, it8 excuse always is 
that the same Divine sanction may he claimed for 
each successive augmentation of clerical authority 
as for its onginal exercise It is to the mixture of 
sincerity and disingenuousness involved in the 
assertion of this claim that the peculiar associa- 
tions of Clericalism, as well as the peculiar odium 
attaching to them, are to he attnbuted. 

(2) Antisocial characteristics . — Clericalism may 
he regarded as an anti social influence under two 
aspects, viz. as being (a) subversive of order, 

( h ) inimical to progress. 

(a) In respect to this consideration, Cleiicalism 
is always at bottom a lawless disposition 1 This 
lawlessness, in the most typical cases, is like that 
to which standing armies are so frequently liable, 
and is due to the fact that the clergy, in conse- 
quence of then belonging to a class homogeneous 
in its composition, united m its aims, and divorced 
from the common life aiound them, are peculiarly 
exposed to the danger of developing anti-social and 
anti-civic tendencies 3 Lawlessness, however, like 
every other attnbute of Cleiicalism, results from 
a gradual process of deteuoration. Thus, wliat 
was originally a ligliteous protest against the 
arbitral y encroachments of the Civil rower be- 
comes transformed into a mere stalking-horse of 
clerical ambition. 

(b) Clericalism, when it takes an anti-progressive 
foim, is even more commonly of the nature of a 
corruptio optimi . Thus, in the Middle Ages, there 
was a beneheial side to the two forces most active 
m consolidating the clergy, viz. celibacy, which 
united the inferior clergy, and the exclusive right 
of investiture, which liberated the superior clergy 
from State control. Yet Gregory vii. worked out 
the whole theory of Clericalism on the basis of 
these two institutions, which afterwards were far 
more often employed to promote the one-sided 
interests of the clergy than as instruments for the 
pioteetion of the weaker members of the com- 
munity against the encroachments of Feudalism 
(Ranke, Weltgcsch. [1881-88] vii. 312). 

As an anti-progressive influence, Clericalism 
sometimes spreads simply by taking advantage 

1 ‘ Jacobinism, in his use of the word, included not merely the 
extreme movement party m France or England . . . but all the 
natural tendencies of mankind, whetherdemocratieal or priestly, 
to oppose the authority of Law, divine and human . the two 
great opposite forms of human wickedness, white and red 
Jacobinism ’ (Stanley, L\fe of Arnold 12 , 1881, ch !v ) 

2 4 Prevented from growing into a hereditary caste, using 
amidst the dialects of different lands the same language, reoog- 
mzing obedience to their superiors as the first principle of their 
Older , the priests formed a commonwealth amongst the 
nations which could not but rule * (J Watt, loc . ext.). 
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of the weakness of the community, the despotism 
of the clergy in this case depending rather on the 
disappearance of all else that is great and venerable 
than on any absolute moral strength accruing to 
the Church. But m European history, Clericalism 
has far more fiequently, and with far more assur- 
ance of success, placed its confidence, not in any 
general influences favourable to its growth, but in 
the much more solid support which it has derived 
from its connexion with the Papacy. For, as is 
well known, the rise of Feudalism, previous to the 
acknowledgment of the Papal power, tended rather 
to weaken sacerdotal influence, and, before the 
Church was constituted into one unanimous body 
pervading all countries and acting in obedience to 
a single absolute head, the clergy were tho up- 
holders of national liberties against arbitrary 
sovereigns, and their natural position was that of 
antagonism to all despotic tendencies. And, as 
the Papacy thus fostered Clericalism (together, of 
course, with much that was as wholly beneficial as 
Clericalism was wholly harmful) by its creation of 
a centralized ecclesiastical system, so, after that 
system had been weakened by the Reformation, it 
aid so in a different way by its alliance with the 
Jesuits. For, though Jesuitism is not strictly a 
clerical influence, indeed was started as a rival to 
that influence and found favour at Rome largely 
on that account, it has, more than any other factor, 
shaped the character of modern Clericalism. How- 
ever, neither have the Popes had much to do with 
imparting this Jesuitical complexion to Clericalism, 
nor have either the Popes oi the Jesuits been 
wholly anti-piogressive, as is necessanly the case 
with Clericalism. The truth rather is, putting 
aside the Jesuits, that Clericalism has found in the 
Papacy its opportunity, and has made use of it for 
anti-progressive purposes. Accoidmg to Tyrrell, 
it is not so much the Papacy as its ‘ modern inter- 
pretation 5 (by which he means the clericalist 
interpretation) that is * the deadly enemy 5 ; and 
it is in this light, also, that we must legard even 
the Encyclical Pasccndi which, accoidmg to the 
same author, * takes away the right of citizen- 
ship 5 ( Medievalism , 1909, p. 135). Ecclesiastics 
and ecclesiastical institutions become infected by 
Clericalism as a moral disease, and it is this, and 
not their original nature, which makes them foes 
to progress However, there is always a nobler 
strain in them, and it is novel too late to hope that 
this ‘ may he made fruitful of true developments 
of the Catholic idea, by the marriage of Christian 
principles with the sane principles of growing 
civilization 5 (ib. p 150) 

(3) Obscurantist theological influence . — The in- 
fluence of Clericalism oh Biblical interpretation 
and Theology is so notorious that we sometimes 
forget the importance of discriminating its signifi- 
cance in different cases In attempting to estimate 
these differences, we must rei tie inner («) that the 
growth of the conception of hieiaichical authority 
can scarcely fail in any age, least of all m an 
uncritical one, to give 1 iso to corresponding develop- 
ments in regard to matters Biblical and theological ; 
(6) that, previous to the exploits of the Jesuits in 
the sanie field, the worst cases of the pervoision of 
truth in the cause of Olenealisra have not occurred 
in either of these two spheres so much as in the 
domain of ecclesiastical Law, to which alike the 
Isidonan forgeries and those of the Gregorian Deus 
Dcdit , Anselm of Lucca, and Oaidmal Gregorius 
really belong ; and (c) that it is extremely difficult, 
with refeience to enors, fanciful creations, un- 
founded assumptions, and false developments, to 
discover liow far, if at all, the suppoit given to 
Clericalism by the wrong line taken was due to a 
malign influence and to a deliberate intention to 
deceive. 


In regard to Clericalism, the history of religious 
thought is like that of religious institutions* No 
theological doctrine or other form of Christian 
teaching is, as such, and at starting, a product of 
Clericalism, hut, as time proceeds, the poison is 
communicated, and giowth is checked, if not 
arrested. Thus the loose and for the most part 
allegorical interpretations of NT passages in the 
Eaily Church were afterwards made to serve the 
purposes of Clericalism with respect to the authority 
appertaining to the Church hieiarchy. The same 
thing happened in other instances. Thus, if we 
follow the upbuilding of clerical authority m the 
Churcli (commonly mistaken for Clericalism), as 
we pass from Cyprian to Gregory I., from the 
latter to pseudo-Isidore and Gregory VII., ‘ we 
might conclude, on a superficial consiueiation 5 (as 
Hainaek truly observes), that the process of de- 
generation was complete. 

1 But when we enter into detail, and take into account the 
ecclesiastical legislation from the time of Innocent iu,, we ob- 
servo how much was still wanting to a strict application of it 
[Clericalism] in theory and practice till the end of the twelfth 
century Only from the time of the fourth Lateran Council was 
full effect given to it, expressly in opposition to the OathariBt 
and Waldensiau parties’ {Hist of Dopma, Eng tr , vi. 119 f ). 

In this case it is, of course, not meant that the 
teaching, e.g. y of Cyprian, from whom the develop- 
ment starts, was not what we should nowadays 
call ‘extreme 5 ; for, as Bishop Liglitfoot says 
(Christian Ministry , 1885, p. 258), it was Cyprian 
who not only ‘ crowned the edifice of episcopal 
power, 5 hut who also was ‘ the first to put forward 
without relief or disguise these sacerdotalist as- 
sumptions 5 (though it should ho remembered, per 
contra , that Cypnan’s doctrine of the solidarity of 
tho clergy with the laity is, rightly understood, all 
against Clericalism). The point rather is that the 
development from Cyprian down to Hildebrand was, 
in a certain sense, a natural one, and so far, there- 
fore, not the outcome of Clericalism. Similarly 
as regal ds the teaching of Augustine. We con- 
stantly meet in Harnack with statements such as 
the following : 

4 While the Augustinian definition waa firmly retained, that the 
Churcli is the community of believers or of the predestinated, 
the idea was always gaming a fuller acceptance that the hier- 
archy is the Church’ (op. oit . vi. 119) ‘Augustine neither 
followed out nor clearly perceived the hierarchical tendency of 
his position ' [i.e in reference to the millennial kingdom that nad 
been announced bv John, ‘the Saints’ reign’ fulfilled in the 
Hea<ls of the Church, the clergy] (ib. v 152) In the case of 
ordination, Augustine again, os in other cases, ‘ bestowed on the 
Church a series of sacerdotal ideas, without himself being in- 
terested m their sacerdotal tendency * (i b. v. 161, note , the same 
is shown to be true of Gregory the Great). 

These instances may serve to illustrate the growing 
influence of Clericalism on theological development 
during the early ages of the Christian Church, as 
well as its more mature influence during the Middle 
Ages. 

When, however, the power of Clerical domina- 
tion began to wane, ue. during the 16th and 17th 
cents, (tho era of the Protestant revolution), the 
influence of Clericalism on theology changed its 
character. It could now make itself felt only hv 
lesorting to compromises and by working through 
subterranean channels. Thus the somewhat halt- 
ing theology of the Tndentme decrees does not 
exlubit any marked traces of Clericalism. Nothing, 
e.a. t is laiu down in them as regaids the authority 
of the Papal power — a fact by which, as HarnacK 
remarks, the Popes afterwards profited. Nor was 
this only, though, no doubt, it was chiefly, a 
matter of expediency. For, in regaid to the con- 
ception of the Chuich and Cleigy, as well as in 
legard to the outlook moie generally, ‘ the Reforma- 
tion foiced even the old Clnircli to judge spiritual 
things spiritually, or at least to adopt the appear- 
ance of a spiritual chaiactei 5 (Harnack, op. c it. 
vn. 22). The Tridentine theology to a slight 
extent, and the Port-Royal theology to a much 
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reater one (the latter being distinguished at once 
y its submission to authority, and its freedom 
from every tincture of Clericalism), witness to the 
truth of this assertion. Nevertheless, the ‘ Old 
Church * never went so far as to become convinced 
of the Reformation principle that, if the powei of 
the clergy is to be maintained, it must establish 
itself on the foundation of the pure Word of God. 

* The bishops, the councils, and even the Pope, he 
[Luther] would willingly have allowed to continue, 
or at least would have tolerated, if they had 
accepted the gospel ’ (ib vii 221 ). Instead of this, 
a quite difleient method was employed, directed to 
a quite different end. The clencal power was not 
vindicated after the fashion which * the man ot 
inward freedom * ‘ would have allowed or at least 
would have tolerated,’ but after the fashion of 
Bellarmine and de Maistre. The task was en- 
trusted to the Jesuits, whose activity, however, 
would have attained to no more fruitioil in the 
theological than in the practical spheie, if it had 
not concentrated itself on the enforcement of Papal 
claims in their ' modern interpretation. * 

* What have the Jesuits and their friends not taught us 
for two hundred years 1 The letters of Cyprian falsified, Eusebius 
falsified, numberless writings of the Church Fathers inter- 
polated, the Oonstantinopohtan Symbol falsified by tbo Creeks, 
the Councils convoked contrarv to the intentions of Rome, the 
Acts of the Councils falsified, the Decrees of the Councils of no 
account, the most venerable Church Fathers full of heterodox 
views and without authority — only one rock in this ocean of 
error and forgery, the chan of Peter , and, making itself heard 
through history, only one sure note . .the testimony to the 
infallibility of the successor of Peter ' (Harnack, op ext vn 84) 
It only remains to point out that this work, begun 
by the Jesuits, has been further developed by the 
ecclesiastico-political skill of the Curia. 

' In this way that was at last attained which the China and its 
followers already sought to reach in the sixteenth century , as 
the Church became the handmaid of the Rope, so dogma also 
became subject to his sovereign rule ’ (i b vn 22 f.) 

3. Attenuated Clericalism.— (1) Relation to the 
laity. — This is a complex phenomenon, the in- 
vestigation of which is attended by peculiar 
difficulties. For though, speaking generally, its 
root principle is the same as that of the Clericalism 
already characterized, it by no means admits of 
being explained by sole reference to that considera- 
tion ; indeed, in many cases, it can scarcely, if at 
all, be derived from that source. Clericalism of 
this second type is much more bound up than is 
that of the first with national and local idiosyn- 
crasies. More particularly, the features by which 
it is distinguished take their colour, much more 
than do those of the first type, from the features 
by which, in each case, the laity are distinguished. 
Thus, in some Protestant eountiies after the Re- 
formation, the laity were differently situated from 
what they were in others, and this fact could not 
bo without its influence on the behaviour of the 
clergy, and 6n Clericalism as a part of it. This, 
then, is at starting the point to which attention 
requires to be called, viz. the necessity of studying 
Clericalism of this milder .type in 1 elation to the 
position and antecedents of the particular class of 
people amongst whom it prevails. 

Now, if we make this study, what appears is 
(a) that Clericalism is derived from something in 
common between clergy and laity. Thus, in some 
communities, especially democratic ones, the be- 
haviour of the clergy, and even the display of its 
seamy side in the sliape of Clericalism, are often 
largely determined by the tendencies, tastes, and 
fashions of the laity ; indeed, to a greater or less 
extent, this must be always what happens, ‘ The 
people love to have it so, or, as Charles Kingsley 
says in Alton Locke , * the clergy are what the 
people make them * This may even be so much 
the case that Clericalism may not meet with much, 
if with any, opposition. Rut it does not follow that 
Clericalism may not, up to a ceitain point, be a 


representative phenomenon in other cases, i.e. 
where its existence is resented. This is an im- 
portant and too much neglected consideration in 
regard to the subject of which we are now ti eating. 
At the same time, though this is one factor m 
Cleiicalism, it is not that which constitutes its 
chief significance. Tins consists in its disturbance 
of harmonious relations between cleigy and laity, 
in its unsympathetic and unconciliatory tone, in 
its ultra-piofossional one-sidedness, in its assump- 
tion of superioi lty, m its blindness to the signs of 
the times Such is what appears (b) as the result 
of the study of Clericalism in its 1 elation to the 
laity. In other words, Clericalism of this type 
denotes a sepai atist tendency , a piovocative atti- 
tude of the cleigy, leading in the one case to their 
isolation, m the other to their estrangement, from 
the community to which they belong. 

(2) Extenuation and condemnation . — A disposi- 
tion of this kind, under some one or more 01 its 
forms, is often with justice, but perhaps still more 
often undeservedly, imputed to the cleigy, and 
constitutes no small part of the reason for the 
failure of their eltorts. Nor is it only the least 
zealous or even tho least efficient members of the 
clencal body who lay themselves open to this 
reproach, or mo thought to do so, sometimes 
it is precisely on account of their energy and 
enthusiasm that Cleiicalism is attributed to the 
clergy, both as a class and as individuals. In such 
cases, it must always he borne in mind that the 
objections and complaints urged may originate 
only in a desire on the pait of the laity to find an 
excuse for their own inactivity and indifference. 
The cry of Clericalism is, indeed, only too likely 
to be raised when the clergy make demands which 
aie distasteful or inconvenient At the same 
time, after making due allowance foi these mis- 
repiesentations, there remains a large number of 
instances in which tho existence of Clericalism is 
neither to be denied nor extenuated. In this con- 
nexion, it must be remeinbcicd that the mere 
influence of clerical professionalism is by itself 
sufficient, if not counteracted by special efforts, to 
induce a spirit and manner tending to withdraw 
the clergy from human fellowship, to place them 
in a position of isolation as regards the main 
currents of con temporal y life and thought, and 
ultimately to arouse against them feelings of more 
or less active hostility. Against such dangers 110 
amount of learning or of practical capacity can be 
lelied on to act as safeguards, unless these qualifi- 
cations are combined with bieadth of view and an 
ever-present sense of dependence on the co-ooera- 
tion of the laity. Sincerity and straightforwaidness 
are also indispensably lequisite if the clergy are 
to find acceptance in their surroundings, as men 
whose love of truth is a part of themselves and not 
merely a conventional profession. 

As regards another matter falling under this 
same category of extenuation and condemnation, 
something has already been said in a former part 
of this article. The case lefeired to is that in 
which extreme and even extravagant views as to 
I the claims of the clergy are combined with dis- 
interestedness and inoffensive aims. That is not 
necessarily, nor is it by any means always in fact, 
a case which deserves the imputation 01 Clerical- 
ism. On the contrary, this combination may be, 
and often has been, embodied in the persons of 
some of the best and holiest of men. Nor are 
* sacerdotalists * in point of doctrine the only class 
to whom the stigma of Cleiicalism may be attached. 
That stigma has, or should have, reference not so 
much to a man’s beliefs as to the pie judicial effect 
exercised on his chaiacter dnd conduct by the 
wrong manner in which these aie held and applied. 
Such an effect is obviously capable of being pro- 
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duced either in alliance with, or independently of, 
whatever theoretical line may he taken with regard 
to the question of clerical authority. At the same 
time, it is none the less true that a particular point 
of view always involves special dangers of its own, 
and few will be found to deny that the ecclesiastical 
position here in question exposes those who adopt 
it to temptations which no man, at all events no 
clergyman, can overcome, unless his whole heart 
and mind are set on resisting them. It is the 
failure to realize this truth that incapacitates so 
many ot the clergy from exhibiting to the laity 
that spectacle of an uncorrupt life, that suggestion 
of * truth m the inward parts/ which are the things 
most of all required in cider to convince the woiTd 
of the non-existence of Clericalism. The real 
offence is not the belief, honestly enteitainod, that 
the clergy as a class are possessed of exceptional i 
privileges, but the spmtual pride and class bias ! 
with which that belief is so often associated. The 
same is true as regards the desne of the clergy 
to preserve unimpaired the sanctity of their own 
order. That, too, may defeat its own purposes, 
unless special pains are taken to prevent it from 
doing so. Such, at least, is the view ot Clericalism 
which has been maintained throughout this article 
with respect alike to persons, institutions, doctrines, 
and Divine worship (Tor it must be remembered that 
the mere fact that the clergy aie alone entitled to 
officiate in the obsei vance of religious rites and 
ceremonies tends to invest them with attributes of 
peculiar dignity and importance). Nor does it 
seem possible, except by rigid adherence to this 
purely objective mode of treatment, to remain 
on neutral ground as regards the points at issue. 

(3) In rejerence to an Established Church . — It 
is obvious that Clencalism presents itself in a 
different light according as the clergy affected by 
it do or do not mimstei in a Church which is 
recognized by the State, and which is in some 
sense and to some extent under its control The 
existence of such a connexion between the Civil 
and Ecclesiastical Polity is by some clnelly valued 
on account of the restraints which it imposes on 
cleiical lawlessness, whilst by others the exercise 
of this power is regarded either as indefensible m 
principle or else as discredited in its results. This 
question, however, cannot here he discussed (see 
art. State). But it may be observed that vvliat 
makes the existence of Clericalism m Established 
Churches so especially to be regretted is that that 
of which it is the perversion and tainted outcome, 
viz. the assertion of convictions conscientiously 
professed and unfalteringly maintained, is nowhere 
more needed, and nowhere produces a more salutaiy 
effect than m the case of such Chuiches. Nowhere 
else is there more demand for 

* that class of men who look not to what is expedient, but to 
what they believe to be true ; and, bearing m mind the tend- 
ency in an established Ohuroh, and especially among the official 
classes, to become opportunist in character, thinking pumanly 
of peace and the avoidance of difficulties rather than of funda- 
mental truths, we should not forget that we stand indebted to 
these earnest men for a purifying and invigorating element in 
our life, which would be wanting if all were content to put peace 
in the first place, and to leave questions of truth in the back- 
ground* (Bishop Percival, Chutch and Faith , 1901 [Essajs on 
the teaching of the Church of England by various writers], 
Introduction, p. xxn ). 

Yet Clericalism m an Established Church, though 
it may remind us of this undoubted fact, is very 
far from ser\ ing as an exemplary lllustiation of it. 
So little does it do so, that the thought of what it 
has become eflaees fioin our minds the thought of 
what it might have been. Its ‘ boundless in- 
temperance’ and contempt for authority some- 
times rather suggest not merely that it could not 
under these, but that it could not under any, 
conditions have come to be of one mind with 
Richard Hooker in the belief that, 


* were it so that the Clergy alone might give laws unto all the 
rest, forasmuch as every State doth desire to enlarge the bounds 
of their own liberties, it is easy to see how injurious this might 
prove unto men of other condition * {Eccles Pol bk. viu ch. vi. 
sect 8). 

This essential lawlessness, not merely of act, but 
of temper and tone, is the one outstanding feature 
of Clericalism in the nnldei sense which is not 
rnild, though the intransigence of Continental 
Clericalism is, of course, far in excess of it But 
in all forms of this disposition lawlessness pre- 
dominates, and in all of them it is despotic, un- 
restricted power (rather than transgression of the 
law) tli at is the aim proposed 
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C. A. Whittuck. 

CLIMATE. — For about a century the convic- 
tion has been gaining ground that riimato exerts 
a determining influence upon man’s morals and 
religion. It has been aigued, for example, that 
the leligion of peoples in tropical zones is gentler 
or more passive and sensuous, and the character more 
voluptuous, whilst in colder regions the religious 
impulse is more rugged, the gods more stein, and 
the moral life more virile ; that the heroic Nature- 
^ods of early India, in contrast with those of a 
kindled people m Persia, are an index of the 
thunder, lightning, lainstorms, and imposing 
vegetation (conditioned by the climate) which 
abounded there ; that the changes in historic Chris- 
tianity, from a leligion of renunciation, whilst it 
flourished in southern Europe and Asia, to one of 
aggressiveness and optimism, m modern times, m 
northern and western Europe and America, are the 
result of shifting its centie fiorn a milder to a 
more invigorating climate ; and innumerable other 
instances. 

Counter arguments have been just as vigorously 
pressed : the early Christianity of Palestine and 
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the ^Buddhism of southern Asia are aggressive 
religions ; ascetic and enthusiastically pTopagand- 
ist sects, in fact, all extremes, have flourished side 
by side in the same country; very different re- 
ligions have been acclimated successfully in the 
same country ; etc. 

The problem is so involved with others relative 
to the effect of geographical conditions, the selection 
of food, social influences, the accidental selection 
of race characteristics, that the arguments for and 
against have failed to convince tho minds of care- 
ful students generally. It reduces itself to the 
question whether traits are earned by climate or 
conditioned by it. Few persons deny that climate 
has its effect on character. But the claim of many 
students that climate is the principal cause of 
moral and religious peculiarities is more question- 
able. The fact of 4 variants,’ as, for example, in 
the same litter or brood, or as found universally in 
members of the same species in the same climate, 
seems to be overlooked in such a contention. 
These variants are greater the higher the evolution, 
and may account for the upshot of religious forms 
or conceptions in even larger measure than all 
environmental conditions taken together. It will 
readily be conceded that climate assists in deter- 
mining which of the variants shall remain. 

The difficulty in the question is that of isolating 
the effect of climate from other factors. Much has 
been done during recent years in that direction 
with respect to moral conduct, although nothing 
has yet been accomplished in the matter of religion. 
It has been shown by Dexter ( Weather Influences , 
passim ), in tracing statistically the relation between 
the time of year, temperature, barometric pressure, 
humidity, and wind, and insanity, suicide, arunken- 
ness, assaults, and other moral disorders, and the 
deportment of school children, that a relation does 
exist. It appears that in the long run 4 the deport- 
ment of pupils is best during cold, calm, and clear 
weather ... at its worst during that characterized 
as hot and muggy.’ Drunkenness and sickness 
vary inversely as temperature ; crime and insanity 
vary directly with it. The effect of heat is greater 
upon females than upon males. Atmospheric 
conditions regulated by low barometer are produc- 
tive of crime and insanity, whilst drunkenness is 
less prevalent under such conditions. A dry 
atmosphere is a stimulant to all forms of active 
disorder and to suicide, but is an enemy to intoxi- 
cation and mental inexactness. During calms 
those life phenomena which are due to depleted 
vitality are excessive. 

Dexter {op. cit . p. 266) has shown rather con- 
clusively that ‘varying meteorological conditions 
affect directly, though in diffeient ways, the 
metabolism of life.’ Since morals and religion 
must flourish in the soil of the bodily and mental 
reactions, it is safe to infer that climatic con- 
ditions have an influence in determining their 
nature. 

LmnuTURB — B. G Dexter, Weather Influences, New York, 
1904; J. W. Draper, ‘Influence of Climate upon National 
Character ’Harper's Maa xxxi. 890 ff and passim; H T. 
Buckle, History of Civilization , 2 vols , London, 1857-61 • 
P. J. G. Cabanis, * Infl du Cllmat Bur les habitudes morales,* 
OSuvres Comp., Pans, 1823-25, iv. 132 ff , H Taine, Philos de 
Vart en Grice, Pans, 1869. and Philos, de Vart dans les Pays 
Bas, Paris, 1809 , W. Falconer. Remarks on the influence of 
Climate, Situation, etc , on the Disposition and Temper . etc., of 
Mankind, London, 1781. 

Edwin Dillkr Starbuck. 

COCHIN-CHINA.— See Annam. 

COCHIN JEWS.— See Jews in Cochin. 

COCK. — The cock (Gallus domcsticus) is, in 
origin, an Indian bird, its immediate ancestor 
being the Bankiva cock of India — a stock with 
which it freely interbreeds. From India the 


cock seems to have passed first to Persia, whence 
it was carried to Greoce, and so, by the regular 
trade-i outes, to Sicily and Italy, ultimately reach- 
ing, m ways not precisely known, the remaining 
poitions of Europe ; while in the East, in analo- 

g ous fashion, it oamo to Java, Further India, 
'hina, the Philippines, etc On the other hand, 
the bird is not represented on Egyptian monu- 
ments, and it appears in Babylonian art only in 
the late Persian period. 

Protestant exegetes deny with practical unanimity (but see 
EBi i* 855) that the cock ia mentioned m the OT ; but Jerome, 
following Rabbinical tradition (see JE iv. 138 f), translates 
(Job 88 88 , LXX TroiKiArueyjy), VPl (Pr 30*1, LXX omits), 
and 131 (Is 22H, LXX aySpa) by ‘ gallus ' or * gallus gallmaceus’ 
(for modern Protestant theories on the meaning of these Heb. 
words, see Oaf. ffeb Lex. pp 907, 267, 149 f , ana the literature 
there cited). 

Three characteristics of the cock would from the 
very first attiact attention, viz. its shrill crow at 
dawn, its pugnacity, and its salacity, 1 hut the 
impoitance of the tiait first named lias so com- 
pletely overshadowed the other two m the folk- 
mind that only scanty traces of them have survived 
in popular lore. 

The cock is, then, above all else the herald of 
the dawn ; and, since the night is par excellence 
the time for all manner of demons, his proclama- 
tion of the rising sun, which puts the fiends to 
flight, gives him his prime significance as an 
anotropseic being — a belief well summarized in 
Horatio’s words : 

* The cock, that is the trumpet to tho morn, 

Doth WLth his lofty and shrill-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day , and, at his warning, 

Whether in sea or fire, m earth or air, 

The extravagant and erring spirit lues 

To his confine * (Shakespeare, Hamlet, i. i 150-155) — 

a concept which almost seems an echo of the lines 
of Prudentius (Hymnus ad aalli cantum, 10-13) : 

* Ferunt vagantes Jaemonaa 
Laetos tenebrte noctlum 
Gallo canente exterritos 
Sparsim timere et cedere/ 2 

It was among the Iranians that the apotropaeic 
aspect of the cock was most emphasized. This is 
eaihest set forth in Vcndidad xviii. 14 ff., where, 
m ieply to Zarathustra’s question as to who is the 
4 beadle ’ ( srao&avareza ) of Sraosa, Ahura Mazda 
replies that 

* it is the bird named the “ cock” (paiodars , “foreseer (of 
dawn]”), whom ill-speakmg men call the “ cock-a doodle-doo ” 

( kahrkatds , “ crower ”) , then that bird lifteth up his voice 

at the mighty dawn (saying) : “ Arise, O men, laud Best Right- 
eousness, contemn the demons, unto you doth hurtle this 
long-pawed BuvyOsta (the demon of Sloth), she putteth to 
sleep straightway, at the wakening of light, all the material 
world ” ’ 


In like manner the Pahlavi BundahiSn , xix. 33 
(tr. West, SBE v. 73), declares that 
4 the cock is created in opposition to demons and wizards, 
co-operating with the dog , as it says in revelation, that, of the 
creatures of the world, those which are co operating with SroS, 
in destroying the fiends, are tho cock and the dog/ 

According to the Persian historian Mirkhond 


i/u r j vi. i a, une COCK 

teaches four things: early rising, fighting, generosity to 
dependents, and coition (cf. Kressler, Stimmen xnd Lebens - 
klugheit, Frankfort, 1904, pp. 21, 163 f. ; Bohtlingk, Ind. 
Sprxiche, St. Petersburg, 1870-73, no 5610) The etymology 
of the Indo-Germanic names for the cock gives no help in 
deciding on the bird’s religious significance, for they are prac- 
tically all cither onomatopoctic, or denote ‘singer’ or ‘caller* 
(see the detailed discussion by Schrader, Reallex. der mdogerm. 
A It ertumskunde, Strassburg, 1901, s v. ‘Hahn, Huhn ). The 
Or name of the cock, AArfxrwp, aheitrpvtav, is hesitatingly com- 
pared by Prellwitz ( Etymolog , W&rterb. der grxech. Sprache 
Gottingen, 1905, p, 24) with oArffw, ‘ward off/ ‘protect,* or 
with rj\«KTu>p, ‘shining’, but both suggestions are doubtful, 
though the first has something in its favour (cf. Boisacq, Diet 
ttymol de la lanaue grecque, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 42) Lewy’s 
connexion (Semit Fremdtvorter im Grxech , Berlin, 1895, p 11) 
with akiyta, * trouble oneself for/ ‘ heed/ * care for,’ has little 
to recommend it, in spite of his comparison, for development 
of meaning, with Avesta parddars, ‘cock’ (on which see 
below). 

2 Among the Arabs it is believed that the cock crows when 
he becomes aware of the presence of nnn (Wellhausen. Rests 
arab. Hetdentums 2 , Berlin, 1897, p. 161). 
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(Hist, of the Early Kings of Persia, tr. Shea, 
London, 1832, p. 56 f. ), ' j 

* it la said that no demon can enter a house in which there is 
a cock , and, above all, should this bird come to the residence I 
of a demon, and move his tongue to chaunt the praises of the 
gloriouB and exalted Creator, that instant the evil spirit takes 
to flight * So potent, indeed, is the crow' of the cock in driving 
away demons that a crowing hen should not be killed, for she 
may perhaps be helping the cock in his pious task {Shdyast la- 
Shdyast x. 30 [tr. West, SBE v. 380 f ])— an idea which is 
elaborated in the $ad Dar (xxxii. [tf>. xxiv. 203 f ]), which 
states that in such a contingency another cock must be brought 
to the house, besides forbidding the killing of a cock because 
he crows unseasonably, since he may be frightening away a 
demon who has come at an unusual time The reference to 
the killing of crowing hens is interesting in view of the wide- 
spread fear of such creatures as unnatural, and therefore un- 
canny and dangerous — a belief still expressed in such familiar 
proverbs as 

4 Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Never come to any good ends * 

The concept of the cock as an apotropoeic bird was 
adopted from Persia by Talmudic Judaism, 1 as in 
the benediction enjoined by Berakhoth , 60£, when 
the cock is heard to crow : 1 Praised be Thou, O 
God, Lord of the world, that gavest understanding 
to the cock to distinguish between day and night, 
or when ‘ the Zohar says that in the hour of grace 
(about midnight), when God visits paradise to 
confer with the souls of the pious, a file proceeds 
from this holy place and touclies the wings of the 
cock, who then bieaks out into praise to God, at 
tile same time calling out to men to praise the Lord 
and do His service* (Gmzbeig, in JE iv. 139). 

In Armenia, so profoundly influenced by Iran, 
the cock is also an apotropa*ic bud, who hy his 
crow frightens away the demons of disease He 
sees the guardian angels riso to heaven when men 
sleep, and come to earth again towards dawn, 
when he greets them with his crow ; and lie can 
also perceive evil spmts. According to another 
tradition, towards (lawn the co<k of heaven first 
crows, and the angelic chons begin their hymns 
of praise. These aro heard by the cock on earth, 
who then awakens mankind, and himself lauds the 
Creator (Abeglnan, Armen V olkiglaube, Leipzig, 
1899, p. 38). 

Among the Germanic peoples, as a! lead y shown 
by the quotation from Hamlet, a like belief is 
found, and this is also alluded to by Burch ard of 
Worms ( Decreta , ed. Cologne, 1548, p. 198e) in his 
polemic against the superstition ‘ quod lminunrii 
spiritus ante gal licimum plus ad noeendum potes- 
tatis habeant quam post, et gallus suo cantu plus 
valeat eos repellere et sedare quam ilia divina 
mens quae est in liomine sua tide et crueis signa- 
culo.’ Pei haps it was for this reason also that 
when, among the pagan Lithuanians, a house was 
blessed, the first creature to enter it was a cock, 
which was henceforth cherished instead of being 
killed for food, although not considered divine 
(Praetoiius, Deliciae Prussicae oder preussisehe 
Schaubuhne , ed. [in extracts] Pierson, Berlin, 1871, 
p. 37) — a belief which may undeilie the Gciinan 
prohibition against eating the house-cock (Giioun 4 , 
App. p. 447). If a cock thus introduced into a 
Lithuanian house crowed during the night, it was 
a good omen ; otherwise the building was aban- 
doned, in the belief that an evil spirit had taken 
possession of it (Hanusch, Wissensehaft des slaioi- 
schen My thus, Lemberg, 1842, p. 285). 

The apotropadc functions of the cock also come 
to the front m charms. Lucian ( Somniuw , 28 f.) 
makes Micylus open locked doors by laying on 
them the right long tail-feather of his cock ; the 
name of the cock is employed to cure dysuria in 
an ass, as recorded by Suidas — irlvei Kal oux 
ovpei, /At 'j£o$ ob irlvti Kal ofipe i ; in Scotland a popular 
cure for epilepsy is to bury a cock under the 
patient’s bed (Cox, Introd . to Folklore , London, 

l The cock may, however, according to one Jewish super- 
stition, himself be seized by demons and he should accordingly 
be killed if he upsets a dish {JE iv 139). 


1895, p. 214) ; and the Pentnmeron (iv. 1) alludes 
to the lapillits ale< tonus, a stone likeciystal and 
the size of a bean, obtained from the stomach of a 
cock and good foi pregnant women and ioi inspir- 
ing courage, also adding that Milo of Crotona 
owed his marvellous strength to such a stone. 1 A 
similar concept may undeilie the Tibetan (Bud- 
dhist) story of Mahau^adha and Visaka, in w hich 
he who eats the head of a ceitain cock becomes 
king (Tibetan Tales , tr. Schiefner and Ralston, 
London, 1906, p. 129 f ) ; but this, like the Buko- 
vina gipsy story of the hen that laid diamonds (ed. 
Miklosich, 4 Uber die Mundarten und Wamlei- 
ungen der Zigeuner Europa’s,’ iv. 25-28, in J)W A W 
xxni ), is too general in type, and has too many 
parallels in winch other birds take the place of 
the cock, to allow any definite conclusions to be 
drawn. 

In his apotropteic aspect the cock may also be 
used as a scat*e-animal. From the period of the 
Geomm a cock (a hen foi a woman) lias been the 
noimal kappa rah (means of atonement) offered by 
each Jew on the day before the Day of Atone- 
ment. 

1 After the recitation of Ps 107 1 7 20 and Job the fowl is 

swung around the head three times while the right hand is put 
upon the animal’s head. At the same time the following is 
thrice said in Hebrew “This be my substitute, my vitamins 
offering, my atonement This c<* k [or hen] shall meet death, 
but I shall find a long and pleasant life of pea< e 1 ** After this 
the annual is slaughtered and gnen to the poor, or, what is 
deemed better, is eaten by the owners while the value of it is 
given to the poor’ (Kohler, m JE vn. 435 IT , where full 
literature is gnen) 

A particularly intei esting modern instance of 
the scape-cock is found in a Russian punficatmn- 
ceiemony for tlio duving out of death Thi*» is 
described os follows by Deubner (A ItW ix 453) 
m his synopsis of Amfcschkoft ’s Russian Ritual 
Spring -Song in the West and among the Slavs (pt. 
1., St Petei sburg, 1903) : 

* Um Mil tag Bchichten die Frauen an den beiden entgegen- 
gesetzten Enden des Dorfes 1e einen Dungerhaufen, den sie 
um Mitternacht auzundon. Zu dem einen Haufen fuhren die 
Madchen einen Pflug, in wesson lleinderi, mifc aufgelostcn 
Haaren, eine tragt hinter ihnen ein licihgenbild Zum anderen 
Ilatifen brmgen die Frauen emtn &<. hwarzen Hahn, in schwarzen 
Kocken und schmutzigen Ilcmden Dreimal tragen sie den 
Hahn hecum Dann ergreift etne Frau den Hahn und rennfc 
nut lhra an das entgcgengeactzte Ende des Dorfes , indem sie 
unterwegs zu jedem Hans Uuft, die ubrigen Frauen laufen lhr 
nach und schreien “CSeh unter, du schwarze Krankhut " 
Am Ende des Dorfes wirft die erste den Hahn in den schwel- 
enden Dunger, die Madrhen uerfen trockene Blatter und 
Rusig darauf Dann fassen sie si< h an der Hand und springen 
mil dem erwahnten liufe um das Feuer Nach der Verbien- 
nmig des Hahnes, springen dio Frauen in den Pflug, und die 
Madchen umpflugen nut dem Heiligenbild an der Spitze 
dreimal das Dorf * 

That Gicece received the cock from Iran, as 
already noted, is curiously emphasized by the 
repeated Greek definitions of it as 4 the Peisian 
bird’ (c g . Suidas, Ile/xrocds fym* 6 AX^xrwp, did. 
\otpidv * ff tin ret itoXvt fXt) irdvra ots 6 (iacriXsds ixPV TO 
tKaXfiro Tlep&iKd), this being further attested by 
Aristophanes (Aves, 483-485 ; cf. 833-835 and 
275 fl , where it is called the 4 Median bird ) 

avriKa 5’ Vfiiy irpu>r * im $ei£to tov dXtKTpvov trvpat'i/ei 
^p\4 r« Ileptrwv irdimov rrp6r€pp<; Aapttov *at M *yaf3v£ov, 
uhjt* xaAeiTCU II tpaixo? opvts a7ri> tt?? tV iKeivys 

The earliest literary allusion to the cock in Gicece 
is Theognis, 863 f. : 

etnrepLrj r’ teal bpOpirf aims taeipt, 

rjfJLOS d\cKrpv6vu>v (jitfuyyof eyttpopti’tov 

Hellenic religion pic^ei ved many tiaces of the 
apotropteie functions of the cock, and the modern 
Greeks still hold that his crow scares away noc- 

1 The belief in tins stone is at least as old as Lucretius, who 
declares (iv 710 ff ) that the fiercest lions cannot look upon the 
oock : 

4 Ninnrum quia sunt gallorum in eorpore quaedam 
Semina, quae, cum sunt ocuiis minissa lconum, 

Pupillas mterfodiunt ac’remquo dolorem 
Praebrnt, ut nequeant contra durare feroces,* 
naively adding that no similar harm befalls the human eye 
either because these ‘seinma’ do not enter it, or, if they do, 
they can freely escape before doing injury. 
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turnal demons— a belief of which there is, curi- 
ously enough, no record in ancient Greece (Rouse, 
Greek Votive Offerings , Cambridge, 1902, p. 7, 
note). As an apotropeeic bird the cock frequently 
appears on amulets and sculptures as early as the 
6tn cent. B.C., and it was probably in this aspect, 
as affrighting demons of disease, that its presence 
was desired at childbirth (AClian, Hist . Animal . 
iv. 29) — whence it was sacred to Leto (Gruppe, 
Griech. Mythol. u . Rehgionsgesch Munich, 1906, 

& 1249), — and that it was sacred to Asklepios, 
ebe, and Herakles (see Gruppe, op. cit. p. 454 ; 
Gruppe’s view[p. 1443], that the cock was sacred to 
Asklepios as a god of fair weather, is regarded by 
the present writer as most improbable). And, as 
the Greeks sacrificed a cock to Asklepios, so the 
Romans offered the comb of the same bird to the 
Lares, in hopes of recovery from sickness (Juvenal, 
Sat. xui. 233 f.). 

From the cock as apotropaeic it was but a step 
to the cock as clithonic, i.e. as a protector of the 
souls to or in the under world, in which capacity 
he appears in association with Hermes and rerse- 
phono (Gruppe, op. cit. pp. 795, 1321 ; of. also 
Nilsson, ARW xi. 535-538). The Russians under 
Sviatoslav, according to Leo Diaeonus, ix. 6, made 
offerings to the dead at Durostoruin on the Ister, 
by strangling cocks and pigs, and then casting 
them into the water. With this may be compared 
the similar account of the pagan Russian sacrifice 
of a hen, at a funeral witnessed by the Arab 
traveller, Ibn Fad] an (Frahn, Ibn Foszlan's und 
anderer Araber Berichte uber die Russen alter er 
Zeit t St. Petersburg, 1823, pp. 11-21 ; this par- 
ticular account is perhaps more generally acces- 
sible in Krek, Eirdeit. in die slav. Literaturgesch 8 , 
Graz, 1887, pp. 426-431) Here, too, may come 
in the pagan Lithuanian usage of sacrificing cocks 
to the household serpents, which seem to have been 
regarded as incarnations of deceased ancestors 
(Guagnini, Sarmatice European description Speyer, 
1581, fol. 52 b ; see also above, vol. n. p. 24)J 
The cock as chthonic (primarily apotropaeic of 
demons hostile to the spirits of the dead) some- 
times develops, by a perverse folk-logic, into the 
precise opposite of his original function ; he be- 
comes a bird of evil, especially if his colour be 
black. Thus a black cock is offered to appease 
the devil in Hungary (de Gubernatis, Zoological 
Mythology , London, 1872, ii. 289), just as a black 
hen was sacrificed to him in Germany (Grimm 4 , 
p. 843 f.); while at a cave on the Banka Hill, in 
Sarguia, the resident dano y or demon, is propiti- 
ated by the periodical sacrifice of a cock with 
white and black feathers ( PR 8 i. 284). For a 
similar reason, it may be, the Talmud (Berakhoth y 
6a) represents the sheaim as having, like the 
Greek sirens, cocks* feet. In this general con- 
nexion mention should be made not only of the 
use of the cock in black magic, which is found in 
India as early as the Atharva Veda (V. xxxi. 2), 
but also of the German belief that a cock, at the 
age of seven, lays a little egg, which must be 
thrown over the roof, else storms will beset the 
house; while the egg, if hatched, will produce a 
basilisk (Grimm 4 , App. p. 454). A like belief is 
found in Lithuania. A cock seven years old lays 
an egg, which must be put on down m an old pot 
and placed m the oven. From this egg is hatched 
a Jcauks (a bird with a very long, bright tail ; 
in literary usage kaukas means ‘dwarf,* ‘elf/ 
‘ brownie y ), which, properly fed and cherished, 
without undue curiosity as to its coming and 


* The pagan Prussians sacrificed hens, geese, ducks, doves, 
peacocks, etc , to a deity named Shneybratus (Guagmm, op 
cit fol 646); but the functions of this god are unfortunately 
not yet known. Whether Solmsen (in Usener, Gottemamen, 
Bonn, 189C, p 91 f ) is right in casting doubt even on the 
existence of the divinity may perhaps be questioned, 


going, brings its master riches and prosperity 
(Bezzenberger, Litauische Forsthungcn y Gottingen, 
1882, p. 631.). 

To this category may belong also the story ( Pentameron , ii 0) 
of the queen who ordered all cockB to be killed, since, because 
of the enchantment which they diabolically caused, Bhe was 
unable to embrace her son ; and this, too, may be the basis of 
the Germanic belief that thunder and lightning follow if a 
sorcerer throws a black cock in the air (the interpretation of 
this belief by Meyer, German Mythologie , Berlin, 1891, p. Ill 
is almost certainly incorrect) 

From the cock’s connexion with the dawn was 
derived his association with the sun — a concept 
found at a very early period in India, since at the 
A&vamcdha (q.v.) a cock was sacrificed both to 
Savitr (the sun) and to Agm (the fire), besides 
being sacred to Anumati (the moon on its fifteenth 
day ; cf. the Greek sacrifice of a white cock to the 
moon [ Vdjasaneyasamhitd , xxiv. 23, 32, 35, and 
parallel texts]). As a sun-bird the Greeks made 
the cock attend on Helios and Apollo, so that the 
sculptor Onatas carved a cock on the statue of 
Idomeneus, whom some legends legarded as a 
descendant of Helios (Pausanias, v. xxv. 9 ; cf. 
Welcker, Griech. Gotterlehre , Leipzig, 1857-63, ii. 
245). 1 Some Indian tribes of the Mexican Sierra 
Madre also regard the cock (which must heie be a 
surrogate for some other bird, since this fowl is 
not indigenous to America) as the bird of the sun ; 
and cakes (karudnime and haxdn) in the shape of 
a cock, mado of coarse maize, are solemnly eaten 
at a feast held in June; otherwise, the sun -god 
would not let the eastern Rain-Mother go — in 
other words, he would cause a total drought 
(Pieuss, ARW xi. 391 f.). A white cock is sacri- 
ficed to the sun godhng in Northern India [PR 2 
i. 20). 

Pausanius records (u. xxxiv 3) that at Methana, 
to avert damage to the grapes from the south-east 
wind, two men toie a white cock m half, ran, 
each with one of the halves, m opposite direc- 
tions, round the vineyaid, and buried the fowl 
at the spot where they met. This has apparently 
led Gruppe (op. cit. pp. 795, 847) to consider the 
cock as m some way connected with storm-demons 
— a theory pushed to ridiculous extremes by such 
adherents of the ‘ mythological * school as Meyer 
(op cit. p. 110f.). a The true explanation of this 
ottering is doubtless that of Rouse (op. cit. pp. 
204, 297) — ‘ a private person, unless he be rich, 
can hardly be expected to otter a bull, or even a 
pig ; his tribute was commonly a cock . . . the 
cock must have been a common ottering, . . . the 

f oor man’s ottering to other gods than Asclepius.’ 
n other words, the cock corresponds to the ‘ two 
turtle doves, or two young pigeons,’ which the 
Mosaic code permitted the pool man to offer 
instead of a lamb (Lv 6 7 12 8 ) 8 Indeed, it inay 
well be questioned whether this does not present a 
better, because simpler, explanation of the otter- 
ing of a cock to Asklepios, Helios, the moon, and 
Leto, than the moie far-fetfched reasons alleged 
above and supported by Gruppe. 

In his general aspect of a bird of light and the 
sun, the cock came, among the Germanic peoples, 
to be connected with fire, this notion perhaps 
being furthered by the bird’s red comb and 
1 By an illogical extension the cock was also sacred to the 
moon, its colour in this case being, for obvious reasons, white 
(Gruppe, op cit. p 796 , cf. the Vedic sacrifice, already noted, 
of a cock to Anumati). 

2 Meyer thus explains the use of the cock on weather-vanes 
(on the antiquity of which see Grimm 4 , p. 658) ; but It seems 
more likely, as Grimm himself suggests, that the vigilance of 
the cock was the real reason foi his selection to adorn the vane. 
The Arabs well call the cock abu-l-yaqt&n , * father of vigilance ' 
(cf. Grimm 4 , App. p. 192). 

8 Similarly, while the usual modern Muhammadan redemp- 
tion-sacrifice at the birth of a child is a goat or sheep, * in one 
of the villages of the Syrian Desert, it is customary when a 
Moslem woman brings forth a son to sacrifice a cock ; when 
she bears a daughter they sacrifice a hen ’ (Curtiss, Primitive 
Semitic Religion To-Day, London, 1902, p. 202 f.). 
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wattles, as well as by the frequent redness of his 
plumage (cf also the Indian sacnfice of a cock to 
Agni, noted above). The Danish proverb, den 
rode ham galer over taget (‘ the red cock crows on 
the roof ’), means ‘ fire breaks out.* In Germanic 
mythology, moreover, the colour of the cock be- 
comes important. The golden-combed cock awakes 
the heroes in Asgard, but a dark cock crows in 
the under-world ( Voluspa , 54 ; considerable addi- 
tional material on Germanic ideas of the cock is 
given by Meyer, op. ext. p. 110 f., but the present 
writer cannot sympathize with his ‘ mythological ’ 
interpretation of the cock as a storm-bird) 

The cock appears but raiely in connexion with 
war, although ‘ at Lacedaemon, a captain, who 
had performed the work lie had undertaken by 
cunning, or by courteous treaty, on laying down 
his command, immolated an ox ; ho that bail done 
the business by battle ofiered a cock’ (Plutarch, 
Vita Marcelli , xxii. ; cf Vita Aqesdcei , xxxm.). 
On the other hand, the golden cock which, accord- 
ing to Plutarch (Vita Artaxerxis, x.), Artaxerxes 
privileged the Carian who had slam Cyrus to carry 
ever afterward 4 upon his spear before the Inst 
ranks of the army in all expeditions ’ is not to be 
construed as connected in any real sense with a 
war-bird. The appropriateness of the gift lay 
simply in the lesemblance of the crested Carian 
helmet to a cock’s comb, for ‘the Persians call 
the men of Caria cocks because of the crests with 
which they adorn their helmets 5 (Plutarch, loc cit . ) 
In like manner there was only a quasi- association 
with war in the Roman practice of taking fowls 
with the army or navy in hostile expeditions, their 
eating being considered a good omen, and their 
refusal of food l>eing deemed a presage of ill 
(Cicero, de Nat. Deor. II. m.) A real war-omen, 
however, was the foretelling of Theban victory, 
by the oracle of Tropliomus at Lebadea, from the 
crowing of cocks, ‘ quia galli victi silere solent, 
canere victores’ (Cicero, de Dixnnat . II. xxvi ). 

This brings us to the consideration of the cock 
as a mantic Dird. In India the crowing of a cock 
at evening is an evil omen (Mat <tyapnrd?ia, ccxxxvn. 
5 ; Brhatsamhitdy xlvi. 69), although the cock is, in 
general, a lucky bird, especially in the eailv part 
of the day (Brhatsamhitdy lxxxvi. 20, 48). Yet, to 
touch it is as bad as to touch a dog or a ehanddla 
(a member of the lowest possible Hindu caste), 
though not as bad as to touch an ass or a camel 
(Pancant antra, ed. Hertel, Cambridge, Mass. 
1908, in. 105) ; while a cock is one of the creatures 
that must not see a Brahman eat or otlei an ob- 
lation, since the wind from its wings causes ritual 
impurity (Manu, in. 239-241). 

The general Indian attitude concfeining the cock 
seems to be summed up m the Sdhuna, a late text- 
book (12 to 13th cent.) on the omens to he diawn 
from birds (ed. in extracts by Hultzseh, Proleq zu 
des Vasantardja Qdkuna, Leipzig, 1879, which 
states (vm. 53 1 ) : 

avdmahhdgopahitasya tastav 
dlokatabdau ktla kukku^asya 
bhito ‘ pi iabdaiji kukuku iti ' mam 
asau vimuflcan na bhavaty amtfafr. 
taro gabhirah kathito virdvo 
niSavasdm nrpard^ravrddhydi 
yo vdtha ydmarji prati yduukasya 
sydd a*ya tabdas tv aparo mruddhah, 

1 Yenly the sight and sound of a cock (engaged) in laudation 
of one not standing on tho left — even though terrified he (the 
cock) uttereth this sound of “ cock-a-doodle-doo,” it is not 
undesirable. His shrill, deep call uttered at night’s end for the 
increase of the prince’s realm, or what (crow) should be at the 
watchman's watch, 1 the sound thereof is an enemy checked * 

While, as we have already seen, the Pahlavi texts 
forbid the killing of a cock that crows unseason- 
ably, the Persians often killed him 

1 According to the reading of some manuscripts, 4 on the 
left,' in which case aparo mruddhah might mean ‘ is most 
highly hostile.' 


* The reasons why persons draw an evil omen from the un- 
seasonable crowing of the cock, and at the same time put him 
to death, is this . that, when Kaiomars was seized with a fatal 
illness, at the time of the evening service this bird crowed 
aloud , and immediately after, this orthodox monarch passed 
away to the world of eternity ' (Mirkhond, op cit p r >7) 

In Germany tlieie is a proverb that ‘ so oft der 
Halm Christnachts kraht, so teuer wird selbiges 
Jahr ein Viertel Korn’ (Grimm 4 , App pp. 449, 
475) ; and the Sandeh of Central Africa (where, as 
in America, the cock is not a native bird) divine 
by putting fowls under water, the future being 
adjudged favourable m proportion to the numbei 
of air-bubbles that then rise to the surface (Renel, 
Les Religions de la Gaule avant le chnstianismey 
Paris, 1906, p. 204). 

The salacity of the cock accounts for the use of 
the fowl as a corn-spirit and in marriage cere- 
monies. In its former aspect the cock has been 
discussed in detail by Frazer (GB 2 li. 266-9), who 
shows that tho belief m it is common throughout 
Europe, and that the concept is manifested in two 
typos (1) The last sheaf of the harvest is called 
tne cock, and may be hound in cock form ; or a 
figure of the bird is made of flowers, wood, or 
other materials and carried home, where it may 
be kept till the next harvest. (2) The living cock 
is killed as a saenhee. 

On the latter type, which is doubtless the more 
pumitive, Frazer very pertinently says : 

‘ By being tied up in tho last sheaf and killed, the cock is 
identified with the corn, and its death with the cutting of the 
corn By keeping its feathers till spring, then mixing them 
with the seed-corn taken from the very sheaf in which the bird 
had been bound, and scattering the feathers together with the 
seed over the field, the identity of the bird with tho corn is 
again emphasized, and its quickening and fertilizing power, as 
the corn -spirit, is intimated in the plainest manner Thus the 
oorn-spint, m the form of a cock, is killed at harvest, but rises 
to fresh life and activitj in spring. Again, the equivalence of 
the cook to the com is expressed, hardly less plainly, m the 
custom of burying the bird m the ground, and cutting off its 
head (like the ears of corn) with the scythe ' 

A reflex of the belief m the cock as a corn-spint 
may exist in the pagan Balto-Slavic sacrifice of a 
cock and hen, among other offerings, to the eaith 
(Prietoiius, op eit p 62) — a ceremony described 
in considerable detail by Guagmm (op. ext. fol. 
606 - 61 a ) : 

'Agrestis turba in Samogitia sacnflcnnn quoddam solenn- 
esque epulas gentili more sub flnem mensis Octobns collect!* 
frugibus quotannis celebrant hoc modo Ad locum convivio 
epuhsque saens dclectum omnea cum uxonbus, liberis et aervis 
convemunt, mensam feno supersternunt, desuper panes ap- 
nonunt et ex utraque panis parte duo cervisiae vasa statuunt 
Fostea adducunt vitulurn, porcum et porcam, gallum et gal- 
linam, et caetera domestica iumenta, ex ordino mares et 
femellas Haec mactant gentili more ad uacriflc&ndum hoc 
modo in prams augur sive incantator quispiam verba quaedam 
proferens animal verberare baculo orditur, deinde omties qui 
adsunt lumentum per caput pedesque baculis verberant, postea 
tergum, ventrem, et caetera membra concutiunt dicentes Haec 
tibf, O Ziemiennik deus (sic enim ilium daemonem agrestis 
turba appellat), 1 offerimus, gratiasque tibi agimus quod nos 
hoc anno mcoluraes et omnibus abumlantcs conservare dignatus 
es ; nunc vero te rogamus ut nos quoque hoc anno praesenti 
favero, tuen ab igne, ferro, peste, et lmmicis quibushbet de- 
fender© dignens Postea c&rnes iumentorum ad sacnflcium 
mactatorum comedunt, et ab unoquoque ferculo antequam 
comedant portiunculam amputant, et in terram omnesque 
angulos domus proiciunt dicentes : Haeo tibi, O Zieimrnmk, 
nostra holocausta suscipe et comede bemgnus Omnesque 
tunc temporis lautissmie solenniter et opipare epulantur. llic 
vero ritus gentilis et m Lituania Russiaque ab agresttbus 
quibusdam in locis observatur.' 

As a fertility bird the cock fills arAle in marriage 
ceremonies. The Talmud (Gilt in, 51a) states that 
a cock and hen, as symbols of fecundity, were 
carried before the bride and bridegroom on the 
wedding day (JE vi. 344; cf. viii. 341) Among 
the southern Slavs the cock, as the symliol of the 
bridegroom, is often carried to the clmich by the 
wedding procession (Krauss, Sifte und Branch der 
Sudslavcriy Vienna, 1885, p. 445 f.) ; and frequently 
in Hungaiy ‘ the wedding procession is headed by 
a cock guarded by two men with drawn swords. 

i On this Lithuanian deity, see Soljnsen, in Usener, op. ext. 

p 106. 
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As soon as the ceremony is over, a mock trial is 
held, and the poor bird, having been found guilty 
of bigamy, is solemnly sentenced to deatli and 
executed r ( Hutchinson, Marriage Customs m Many 
Lands , London, 1897, p. 251 f,). 1 

An interesting combination of fertility and mantic concepts 
is afforded by marriage customs of the Kafirs of Dclagoa Bay. 
Here the bnde provides a white cock, and the bridegroom a 
black goat. Both bird and beast are killed by the master of 
ceremonies, after which ‘the entrails of both creatures are 
immediately examined, in order to ascertain whether the fates 
are propitious, and little portions of tho flesh are handed to 
both the bride and bridegroom, who are expected at least to 
taste them before they are cooked for the feast * (Hutchinson, 
op ext p 12 r >) 

Finally, tho cock is a totem or tabu. Heie the 
classical example is that of the ancient Blitons, 
who, as Caesar states (de Bell . Gall . v. 12), 
‘ leporem et gallinam et anserem gnstare fas non 
putant ; haec tamen alunt animi voluptatisque 
causa ’ (cf. Renel, op cit p. 204). In India the 
eating of fowls’ meat was expressly forbidden 
(Manu, v. 12, xi. 157 ; cf. Gautama, D/iarmatastra 
[ed. Sten/der, London, 1S76], xvn 29, xxm, 5) ; 
and the cock, being sacred to Persephone and 
Demeter (as a chthonic and earth goddess respec- 
tively), was tabu to the mystce at Eleusis (roi- 
phyry, de Abstm . xv. 16) A similar prohibition, 
according to Abiahani Jakobsen (cited by Schrader, 
op. cit. p. 324), existed among tho 10th cent. Slavs, 
who would not eat young fowls f for fear of sick- 
ness.’ A condition of affairs precisely similar to 
that among the Britons was observed by Ulloa m 
the 18th cent, among some South American tubes, 
whose women, though they ‘ breed fowl and othei 
domestic animals in their cottages, . . . never eat 
them . . much less kill them’ (cited by Jevons, 
Introd. to the Hist, of Religion 8 , London, 1004, 

p. 116). 

By the Chinese a cock is killed to give sanctity 
to an oath, as in legal proceedings. In many cases 
the function of the bird is still obscure, as, for 
example, the basis of his association with the 
Celtic god Sucellus (‘[the god of] the good 
mallet ’), who is probably Caesar’s Dis Pater, re- 
garded by Druidical tradition as the father of the 
Celtic race (Caesar, vi. 18 ; cf. Renel, op. cit. pp 
252-255) ; as well as the same bird’s connexion 
with the Gallic ‘Mercury ’ (Renel, op. cit. pp. 304, 
306-309) 
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Louis H. Gray. 

COERCION.— The ‘current spelling is decep- 
tive.’ The woid is from coercitidn-em , from coei cere, 
‘to restrain’ ( OED ). The occasional use of the 
word to indicate merely physical pressure may be 
passed over. The fundamental meaning is pressuie 
brought to bear upon a voluntary agent to compel 
that agent to take a certain action, or to refrain 
from it. Von Jhering defines it as ‘ the accomplish- 
ment of a purpose by the compulsion of another’s 
will ’ (Zweck im Resht, i. 8 1893, p. 234). The pressure 
may be by an individual or by a social group or 

I This killing of the cock may well be, as Hutchinson sug- 
gests, a survival of animal sacrifice (to a fertility deity ?). 


institution. In the latter case, when the agent 
has a place in the group, the coerced one feels in 
various degrees that Ins moral autonomy has not 
been entnely saci diced, lie is a paity to the 
coercion. Hence the coercions of representative 
government, whether m the State or in any special 
group, have a distinctly different moral aspect from 
the coercions of a mere tyranny of force. In late 
usage the government of individuals, after the 
abrogation of ordinary constitutional protection, 
has been called, in a peculiar sense, government by 
coercion. But, in point of fact, all government is 
by coercion, and it is open to question whether such 
usage is based upon a thoughtful consideration of 
the character of all coercion Of course, in strict 
logic it is impossible to coerce a free agent, for 
freedom ceases with the degree of coercion ; and 
the action becomes that of the coercer and not of 
the one coerced Yet, such is the delicacy of the 
psychological situations involved, that authority 
may pass by an infinite series of grades of coercion 
from the gentle pressure of mere social usage to the 
compulsions of the State armed with the physical 
power to imprison, punish, and kill. 

1. The question of the ethical character of any 
coercion is acutely raised by philosophical anarchy 
(see Anarchy), which denies the moral right of 
any legal coercion. This contention involves tho 
deeper question of the origin and character of all 
authority (see Authority), for authority in all its 
phases is linked with a long series of coercions. 
Thus, the parent deals coercively with the child, 
and the long period of dependence of the child upon 
the parental care is an important factor in the 
moralization of all human life (cf. John Fiske, 
Cosmic Philosophy , 1874, ii. 242 ff). The patrux 
notestas in early Roman law carried with it un- 
limited powers of coercion, even to the power over 
life and death (Morey, Outlines of Roman Law tt , 
1893, p. 23) ; but this power underwent modifications 
in tho development, under Stoic and Christian 
influences, of the conception of a person ( persona ) 
with certain natural rights. This, however, only 
involved the transference of the power of coercion 
from a single peison to the State. This develop- 
ment m Roman law is instructive as marking the 
twofold character of coercion, and the transition 
from one type to the other. There was, on the one 
hand, a type of coercion based simply upon superior 
physical force, as in the relation of the master to 
the slave, in which personality was both practically 
and theoretically denied the slave, who was thus 
thought of not as an end in himself, but simply as 
a means to anothei’s ends. But co-ordinate with 
this was another type, based really upon the 
affection of tho family group ; and here the very 
end of coercion was the protection and development 
of personality. Gradually this more moral con- 
ception began to affect the treatment of the slave, 
and, as his personality was slowly recognized, 
Roman law Degan to throw about it various 
protective requirements. 

2 . It is scarcely open to doubt that no authority 
rests for any length of time upon merely physical 
coercion. Not even the discipline of a prison or 
the barbarism of Mexican peonage rests upon mere 
brute force. There are psychological elements in 
all such relationships that render ail coercion of 
any dmation possible only where the agent submits, 
i e. puts his personality, by a more or less conscious 
act of will, at the disposal of the one wielding 
authority. From the point of view of ethics it is 
of great consequence to inquire in every case as to 
the inner meaning of this submission. Historically, 
it may be demonstrated that all submission to a 
loveless coercion, as well as all exercise of the 
power of loveless coercion, has proved individually 
and socially demoralizing (as in the worst types of 
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slavery). It is to the facts that may easily be cited 
for this contention that philosophical anarchy most 
effectively points. It forgets, however, the essential 
character of the coercions of love in the develop* 
ment of moral autonomy, and in all group educa- 
tion. Thus it may be clearly recognized that the 
moral character of all coercion depends upon the 
purpose that determines the coercion (cf. the 
discussion of * Zwang,’ by von Jhering, op . cit. vol. 
i. ch. viii. pp. 234-570). 

3. In legal discussions of coercion a distinction 
is usually attempted between bodily and mental 
coercion. Here tne line is not easily drawn. Fear 
of bodily injury may lead to submission, without 
any real physical coeicion. Very powerful mental 
impressions may be employed as effectively as bodily 
contacts, to reduce the will of another to the 
attitude of submission. The evidence of coercion 
in cases of rape, demanded in courts of law, is 
generally, from a modern ethical and psychological 
point of view, extremely unsatisfactory ; and the 
legal discussion of * undue influence * m testamentaiy 
cases is fraught with embarrassment (for example, 
cf. classic discussion in von Savigny’s System des 
hentig . rom . Rechts> 1840, vol. iii. bk. u. pp. 114- 
139). Freedom of will is a relative term, and all 
pressure is relative. Mental states are not yet 
subject to exact measurement, and so the measure 
of coercion cannot be exactly fixed Between the 
most casual request and the all-powei ful suggestion 
to a hypnotized subject, there is no shaip line 
(Munsterbeig, Psychology and Life , 1899, pp. 239- 
242). The simplest suggestion has in it a measure 
of coercion, and the most brutal physical violenco 
aimed at subduing another has m it a measure of 
mental suggestion. Only the ends sought and the 
purpose that guides coercion will determine their 
moral character, and only scientific and long- 
continued observation of their various degiees of 
social effectiveness will determine the wisdom or 
folly of various types of coercion, such as corporal 
punishment, imprisonment, fear of death, etc. 

Litbraturhl — B esid es the works quoted above, see F. Paulsen, 
System der Ethxk , 1900, ch ix. p 424 , J. Bentham, Principles 
of Morals and Legislation , 1823, ch x ‘Of Motives’ , William 
James. Principles of Psychology , 1891, vol. 11 . ch xxvi p 480 

4. In modern pedagogics the forms which dis- 
ciplinary and educative coercion should tako are 
at last beginning to receive attention (see art. 
EDUCATION). Here it is in place to call attention 
only to what must be the underlying philosophy 
of all such disciplinary coercion. Tne human 
being, as an end 111 himself, must never be forgotten. 
All coercive reaction must therefore consider the 
welfare not only of the coercive gioup, institu- 
tion or social machinery, bnt also of the member 
thus coerced. And the coercive reactions, to be 
trnly rational and moral, must cease to carry a 
pseudo-retributive character. 1 1 is quite impossibl e 
to apply rationally the lex taltoms . For one man’s 
tootn or eye is not, and cannot be, a retubutive 
equivalent for another’s loss of these. The attempt 
to estimate sin and evil in terms of pain, or virtue 
in terms of pleasure, is the comparison of incom- 
mensurate quantities, however closely they may 
be linked in our experience. This is the weakness 
of BenthanFs theory. These reactions of a coercive 
character can be experimentally tested only in 
their educative and protective efficiency. The 
social organism will always react powerfully to 
protect itself, and may sacrifice the individual in 
its endeavour thus to conserve its own life ; but 
even in extreme cases (capital punishment, war, 
etc.) the reaction is irrational, and to that degree 
demoralizing, if the element of retribution enters 
into it at ail. Any really just retribution could 
take place only on the basis of an exact weighing 
of the motive behind the act thus to be avenged, 
and so, if there is any coercion in the universe, it 


must be in the hands of an all-wise God. There 
is, therefore, profound ethical sense in the demand 
of St. Paul for the banishment of ‘ wiath’ and its 
coercive leactions from our bieast (Ro 12 19 * 20 ). At 
the same time it is open to question whether, on 
the basis of the revelation of God as the loving 
Father of all Ills eieatures, there is 100m any- 
where for retributive coercive reactions (see, 
however, the article Rewards and Punish- 
ments). The loving father does not and should 
not ‘avenge’ himself upon his children; all 
coercive reactions are disciplinary and educative 
with regard to the coerced individual, and defensive 
on the part of the coerced. Coercive reactions 
may seek dramatically to impress their character 
as disciplinary or piotective reactions, by following 
the lines of the transgiession, as blow for blow, 
but when they attempt ictnbution they exceed 
their own possible limits The recognition of this 
is transforming penology, where the indeterminate 
sentence is in full recognition of the educative 
character of social coercive reaction 
Literature — Beccaria, Dei Dehttie Ddle pene , 1704, tr by 
J A Farrer (Crimes and Punuthmenfs, 1880), G. Tarde, La 
Philosojjhie ptnale, 1892 , F H. Wines, Punishment and 
Reformation , 1895 Consult also Samuel J Barrows* art 
‘Penology’ in Bliss’s Encyclopedia of Social Reform, 1908, and 
Bentham's work already mentioned. For another aspec t, see 
H. Spencer’s Education , 1861 T. C HALL. 

COGNITION.— See Epistemology. 

COINS AND MEDALS (Western). —In their 
relation to religion, coins and medals may be con- 
sidered under three headings: (1) There are a 
certain number of coins and medals made to sene 
some religious or superstitious purpose. (2) Coins 
or medals are constantly used tor such purposes, 
although never intended to be so used. (3) Many 
coin-types have a religious significance, and the 
development and decline of the leligious element 
in such types have to be considered. For historical 
reasons it is convenient to leverse the above logical 
order in the consideiation of these questions, 
l. The religious significance of coin-types. — 

[For the whole of this question, especially down to the end 
of the Byzantine period, general refeience is due to G 
Macdonald, Com Types , 1905] 

I. Until recent years, religion was regarded by 
most numismatists as the motive which inspired 
the selection of the types of the earliest Greek 
coins. 

Few hold this theory in the extreme form m which it was 
propounded by Thomas Burgon (Numism Journ 1837) for 
him no explanation of a tj pe was satisfactory whu h did not 
llnd in it religious significance E Curtius (tr in JSum Chran 
1870) de\ eloped Burgon’s theory in accordances with his own 
view of the dominant importance of the priesthood m certain 
periods of Greek history. He reached the curious conclusion 
that money was first strut k in temples, being an invention of 
the priests , hence the religious chaiacter of the designs, which 
were emblems of the divinities from whose shrines the coins 
were first issued. For this theory there was no vestige of 
sound proof, and It was not at the time generally accepted in 
full (cf P Gardner, Types of Greek Coins, 1883, p 42 , B. V Head, 
//is t Mum 1887, p lvn). But the essentially religious nature 
of the early coin-type was Btrongly upheld * It w f as simply the 
signet or guarantee of the issuer, a solemn affirmation on the 
part of the State that the coin was of just weight and good 
metal, a calling of the gods to witness against fraud ’ The 
type was therefore necessarily a device * whu h might appeal to 
the eyes of all as the sacred emblem of the god’ (Head, ib ) 
The whole theory was vigorously attacked in 1892 (W Ridge- 
way, On^tn of Metallic Currency and H eight standards, 1892 , 
cf Class . Rev vi 470, vn 79), and it was shown that many types 
could be explained on the religions theory only by assuming 
forced and over-subtle allusions The explanation hinted at by 
Head in the words * the signet or guarantee of the issuer’ was 
then more fully dtu eloped ‘The type, whatever its character 
may be, appears on coins because it is the badge by which the 
issuing authority is recognized ’ (G F Hill, Handbook of Or and 
Rom Coins , 1899) 

The fact- that the types on the earliest coins, 
whatever their significance, vveie selected solely 
and always because they happened to be the 
recognized badge or ‘coat of aims’ of the issuing 
authority has now been demonstrated in detail 
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(G. Macdonald, op. cit.). The proof of this fact 
does not affect the question of the primary origin 
of the badge, but it lightly removes the question 
out of the field of numismatics into that of ancient 
heraldry. There can be no doubt that many of 
the types, such as the owl at Athens, the bee at 
Ephesus, the Pegasus at Corinth, were of religious 
significance, but it was not for that reason, or out 
of any peculiarly religious character mheient m 
coinage, that they were chosen ; it was simply 
because the coins were thereby made recognizable 
as coins of Athens or Ephesus or Corinth Similarly 
the tunny of Cyzieus and the bailey of Metapon- 
tum doubtless came to be adopted as badges 
because of the importance which belonged to them 
m the economic life of these two cities. But they 
were adopted as coin-types only because, for what- 
ever reason, they were already the badges of the 
cities. The official seals doubtless bore the same 
devices. 

2, Such was the origin of the coin -type. But 
with the increase in the number and variety of 
the coins struck by each mint in Greece it became 
necessary to vary the types. New types were 
thus invented and chosen, and many motives came 
into play ; but the object in view seems always to 
have been to find something appropriate to the 
activities of the State which issued the coins. It 
was m the 4th cent. B.C. that the religious motive 
seems first to have become dominant (Macdonald, 
p. 1 17 f. ). From this time we may find on tho 
various denominations struck at one mint a whole 
series of representations of deities with their 
corresponding attributes. Artificially selected 
types of this kind tended considerably to oust 
the old-fashioned badge from its position. Thus, 
‘ before the close of the Hellenic period, it had 
come to be regarded as a matter of course that 
the types of coins should be religious in subject’ 
(Macdonald, p. 135). 

The appearance in and after Alexander the Great's time of 
the portraits of Greek kings is not a contradiction, but a con- 
firmation of this rule. Alexander’s own portrait is half dis- 
guised by Divine attributes, such as the ram's horn of Ammon, 
or the lion's skin of Heraklea ; and it is as deified rulers that 
most, if not all, of the Diadochi and Epigoni appear, when they 
are portrayed, on their coins (Macdonald, p 151 fif ). 

3 # The religious types of Greek coins fall into 
various classes. First, naturally, we place repre- 
sentations of the deities themselves ; not merely 
the great Olympians, such as Zeus at Elis, 
Poseidon at Poseidonia, Apollo and Demeter on 
the com of the Delphic Amphictyons, Athene 
at Athens and Corinth, Aphrodite at Cnidus, 
Hera at Argos; but minor supernatural poweis 
and personifications, such as Nike, Hoinonoia, 
Tyche , city-deities, such as Antioch ; river-gods, 
mountain -gods, and the like. To the same class 
belong the representations of an iconic objects of 
worship, such as the sacred Aphrodite-cones of 
Paphos or the Cilician Aphrodisias, the * Artemis * 
of Perga, the sacred stone of Emisa Deities are 
often represented, not merely as cultus figures, 
but m action — Hermes carries the infant Areas 
(Pheneus), Apollo slays the Python (Croton), 
Herakles the Hydra (Phsestus). By a not un- 
natural confusion, the deity is sometimes repre- 
sented in the action which properly belongs to 
the worshipper ; thus, at Selinus, the river-god 
Selinos is represented as offering sacrifice. Heroized 
founders and other persons who were the object 
of cult are also represented, as Cydon suckled by 
a bitch (Cydonia), Themistocles at Magnesia in 
Ionia. At Apamea in Phrygia, Noah and his wife 
are represented, first m the ark (with the raven 
sitting on it, and the dove bringing the olive 
branch), and then, still on the same coin, on dry 
land, their hands raised in adoration. Other 
elaborate mythological scenes are not uncommon. 


A very large class of religious types includes the 
attributes of the deities, such as the thunderbolt 
or the eagle of Zeus, the owl of Athene, the 
caduceus of Hermes, tho wine-cup or grapes of 
Dionysus, the star-surmounted caps of the Dioscuri. 
Occasionally an object which one would not 
otherwise regaid as religious is deliberately given 
a sacred charactei ; thus on tho earliest com of 
Cyzieus is a tunny fish adorned with fillets, show- 
ing that it is dedicated to the local deity. Finally, 
we hi ay class together the buildings connected 
with cults, such as the temples of Artemis at 
Ephesus, of Aphrodite at Paphos. There are, in 
fact, few aspects of Greek public religion which 
are not illustrated m some more or less direct 
manner by tho types of Greek coins. 

4. The same is true of Roman coins ; the whole 
of the earliest regular series (the cies grave) bear 
on their obverses the heads of deities. Beginning 
with the heaviest denomination, the as } and de- 
scending, we have the— 

as . with the head of Janus. 
semis . „ ,, Juppiter 

tnens . „ „ Minerva, Dea Roma, or Virtue. 

guadrana „ „ Hercules 

sextans ,, ,, Mercury 

uncia . ,, ,, Bellona 

This is in accordance with the rule prevailing in 
the Greek world m the 4th cent , when the 
Romans borrowed from the Greeks the idea of a 
coinsge About the end of the 2nd cent., types 
commemoiating events in the history of the family 
of the monetary magistrates become important, 
and even the religious types seem to be chosen 
because of some connexion of the moneyors with 
the gods represented. Personifications occupy an 
increasingly impoitant place among the typ8S. 

Under tho Republic we have comparatively few, and those of 
an obvious character, such as Libertas and Victoria ; but under 
the Empire we meet with a senes of less obvious personifications 
of ideas, such as iEtermtas, Fecunditas, Fidcs, Pudicitia, 
Securitas The artistic conceptions of these qualities are usually 
quite mediocre. At Alexandria in Egypt, which was the most 
important mint outside Rome in the first three centuries of our 
era, such personifications were also common thus we have 
not merely Justice, Peace, and Hope, but such ideas as Kratesis 
(Valour?), Dynamis (Dominion), and Semasia (Signal of Victory) 
The general impiession given by a survey of the 
Roman Impel ial coinage (as distinct from the 
coinage of Greek mints under the Empire) is one 
of an absence of any active religious element. 

5. Early in tho 4th cent, the Chustian element 
makes its appearance on the coins, at first spo- 
radically and incidentally (see the summary in 
Macdonald, p. 226 f.). Thus at Tarraco in A.D. 
314 a cross appears m the field of the coins, though 
the type is still pagan ; in 320 the monogram 
appears at several mints as a symbol in the field, 
or decorating the Emperor’s helmet ; the standard 
of the cross ti an s fix mg a dragon, is the type of a 
coin struck at Constantinople in A.D. 326, the 
year after the Council of Nica*a The Christian 
monogiam, flanked by A and CO, is the type of 
well-known coins of Constantius 11 , Magnentius, 
and Decentius. But typfcs of no religious import 
accompany these. Under Julian the Apostate 
there is a sudden revulsion m favour of strictly 
pagan religious types, such as the bull Apis. 
After Julian’s death, Christian types once more 
prevail, although personifications, such as Con- 
cordia, and especially the goddess Victory, are by 
no means excluded. 

The plain cross (of the Latin shape) within a 
wreath is the type of certain coins of Valentinian 
hi. (424-455) and Ins sister Honoria. Under 
Olybrms (472) it figures still 111010 prominently, 
without the wreath. But it is not until the next 
century that we find the cross ‘potent’ on steps, 
winch is so characteristic of Byzantine coinage. 
The first instance is on a coin of Tiberius 11 . 
Constantine (574-582). About 450 was struck a 
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gold coin, celelnating the marriage of Puleheria, 
sister of Tli eodosius 11., to Marcian. It bears the 
inscription, FELICITER NYBTIIS, and xepre- 
sents Christ standing, with His hands on the 
shoulders of bride and bridegroom The reason 
for this, the first appearance or Christ on a coin, is 
that Puleheria had vowed herself to virginity m 
her youth, and her marriage with Marcian was 
conditional on the respecting of her vows. But 
this coin is exceptional, and Christ is not again 
represented until the time of Justinian II (685- 
695 and 705-711). The bust is without nimbus, 
holding the Gospels, and blessing; the msci lption 
is ‘Jesus Christ, King of Kings.’ The Emperor 
is styled ‘Our Lord Justinian, the servant of 
Christ.’ Tradition says that Justinian threatened 
to adont types offensive to the religious feelings 
of the Musalm&ns , it is at least a euiious fact that 
the independent Musalman coinage originated at 
this time and bears a militant religious motto 
But the iconoclasts who followed Justinian would 
have none of the bust* of Christ, although they 
retained the cross. The bust was finally re-estab- 
lished about the middle of the 9th cent, on coins of 
Michael III. and Theodora, after the condemnation 
of the iconoclasts by the Coufteil of Constantinople 
in 842 

From this tmio onwards we find an increasing: variety of 
representations of Christ He is enthroned, holding the Gospels, 
with cross on nimbus behind head (Leo Vi and Constantine x . 
011-912, and later Emperors), crowning the Emperor, and 
sometimes also the Empress (Romanus i. 920-924 , Rom&nus iv 
and Eudocia, 1067-1070) , standing, holding the Gospels, and 
styled EMMANOYHA (John Zimisces, 969-976), seated, with 
the Emperor kneeling, presented by St Mu hael (Michael vm 
Palreologus, 1261-1282) The head of the Virgin ( 4 Marla, Mother 
of God y ) first occurs on coins of Leo VI Later we find her 
seated, holding the Child ; in half-figure, holding a medallion 
with the head of Christ , standing, with the Emperor, holding 
the cross , or her bust surrounded by the walls of Constantinople 
(Michael vm Palaeologus, 1201-1282 and later) Saints are also 
represented from the 10th cent onwavds . St. Alexander (Alex- 
ander, 912-913), St Constantine (Alexius r, 1081-1118), St. 
George (John n Comnenus, 1118-1143) , St Theodore (Manuel i 
Oomnenus, 1143-1180) , St Michael (Isaac n. Angelus, 1185-1195) 

6 . Of all the types mtioduced in the late Roman 
and Byzantine coinage, the most lasting m its 
effects, as might bo expected, was the eioss It 
was borrowed by the barbarians with great fiee- 
dom. The orucifortn monogram of the early 
Carolingian coins is a modification of it In some 
form oi other it is the type, or the basis of the 
type, of innmneiable coins of the Middle Ages ; and 
its influence lingers on in the crueifoim arrange- 
ment of such a com as the Victorian double floiin. 
But it is doubtful whether it had any religious 
significance after the close of the Middle Ages. 
Its convenience in the case of the English silver j 
penny, for instance, as a guide foi cutting the com 
into halfpennies and farthings, and its obvious 
decorative possibilities, are quite sufficient to 
account for its popularity apart from its leligious 
value. Its significance, however, is emphasized on 
such coins as the German denarii, on which the 
angles of the cross contain such woids as CRVX, 
PAX, oi as the ohols of William of Petersheim 
(c. 1310), which bear a cross and the legend 
SIGNVM CRVCIS 

7, The repiesentations of religious subjects on 
mediaeval and later coinages would icpay a careful 
analysis. A few instances must suffice heie. As 
in ancient times, the choice of the subject is duo 
not to anything religious in the ehaiacter of the 
coinage, but simply to the fact that it is the 
emblem of the State The first silver pieces of 
Venice (1192-1205) have types closely copied from 
Byzantine coins ; on one side is the Doge standing, 
receiving the banner from St. Maik ; on the other, 
Christ enthioned (C. E. Keary, Morphology of 
Coins, 1886, Nos. 97, 98). The gold sequin intro- 
duced by Giov. Dandolo (1279-1289) had on the 
obverse the Doge kneeling, leceiving the banner 


from St. Mark ; 011 the leverse, Christ standing in a 
mandoila of stars This type persisted down to 
the end of the Venetian coinage (Keary, No. 99). 

A common type on the lowei denominations is the 
winged hon of St. Maik One of the types of 
another famous Italian com, the Florentine gold 
florin, is a figure of St. John Baptist (Keary, 
No 109). At Lucca the Santo Volto is repre- 
sented ; at Milan we have a seated figure of St 
Ambiose (Keary, No. 102). Other saints (Italian 
coins show an immense number) ate S. Petromo at 
Bologna, S Geimmano at Modena, St. Petei at 
Home, St. Ursus at Solothurn, St. Wenceslas m 
Bohemia. The English ‘ angel ’ leceived its name 
from its type — the archangel Michael spearing the 
Dragon. The ‘ Salute * of Henry VI. has a charming 
representation of the Annunciation ; and St. George 
attacking the Dragon is still the type of the highest 
denomination of the British coinage. But the 
tendency in modern times is to revert, just as under 
the Roman Empire, to comparatively frigid per- 
sonifications and allegories, such as trie Britannia 
of the Bntish pennies, etc., and the Semeuse of the 
modern French silver coins 
8 A word must be said of the religious mottoes which first 
made their appearance as a definite fashion in the course of 
the 11th century (Macdonald, p 241) One of the earliest— an 
appeal (in verse) to the Virgin Ata-noiva <ru evarepi) 
Moi'6/juxyoi' — is found on a coin of Constantine Mononiachus 
(1042-1055) Under Romanus iv. (1067-1070) we have UapOtvt <rot 
nokvauve 8s -rjA rriKt vavra KaropOol At Venice the ducat took its 
name from the leonine hexameter which it bore . * Sit fcibi, 
Chriate, datus quern tu regiB iste ducatus.* The chief Florentine 
silver coin bore 4 Det tibi florere Christus, Florentia, vere 1 
4 Posui Deum auditorem meam/ 4 Christus regnat, ChriBtug 
vine it, Christus miperat,’ 4 Sit nomen Domini benedictum,’ and 
the like, occur on English and French coins The early Norman 
lulers of Sicily used not only the Greek motto T(ij<rovk X(purrok 
vi Ka, but also the Arab formula, 4 There is no Got! but Goa , 
Munammad is the prophet of God * but tho latter was probably 
copied from Arab coins as a meaningless ornament The 4 1H8 
autem transiens per medium lllorum ibat ’ of the English gold 
nobles has not been fully explained, but it evidently nad some 
prophylactic significance (see Wroth, Num Chr 1882, p. 299 , 
Blanchet, Talismans anctens , Pans, 1900, p 8) 

ii. The accidental religious use of coins and 
medals. — I. Dedications —The object of a dedica- 
tion is to give to the deity something valuable or 
representing value, with a view to propitiation or 
the expression of giatitude Few media are more 
convenient than coins for such a puipose. Accord- 
ingly we find that coins have been thus used, 
probably e\er since then invention down to the 
present day, when the tourist who wishes to return 
to Rome propitiates the nymph of the Trevi foun- 
tain with a soldo. Coins were, indeed, specially 
made with this object, hut these come under 
another category ; here we deal with coins used 
for this purpose, although never intended to be so 
used 

[Sec especially F Lenormant, La Mannate dam VantxquxU, 
1878, l. 28 f , and in Rev. Num 1874-1877, p 325 f , E Babelon, 
Traitd des monnaies , 1901, i 671 f J 

The evidence concerning the subject is manifold. 
First come numerous references m literatuie and 
inscliptions. It is sometimes difficult to distinguish 
between dedications pioper and temple fees At 
the shrine of Amphiaraus at Oropus a fee of not 
less than 9 ohols was exacted fiom all patients who 
consulted the god ; it was put into the money-box 
in pieseuce of the sacustan (see tliemsci. IG vn. 
235), and sick people, if cuied, tlnew a piece of gold 
or silver into the fountain of the god (Pau^an. i. 
34 4) Ileio w r e have fust tliofee, then the dedica- 
tion. Tlio.se who consulted the oiacle of Hermes of 
the Market at Pliaiaj in Acluea fiist laid a bronze 
coin of the country on the altai to the right of the 
image (Pausan vn 22. 3). Those who visited the 
shiine of Aphrodite at Paphos paid a piece of 
money to the goddess 4 as though to a courtesan ’ 
(Clem. Alex. Protr. p. 13, ed. Potter). Lucian’s 
account of the wonder-working statue of the 
Coi mthi&n general Pclichos ( PhUupseudcs , 20) may 
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be romance, but the details are doubtless copied 
from the truth. This statue had obols lying at its 
feet, and theie were also fastened to its thigh with 
wax some silver coins and leaves of silver (ir^raXa, 
probably bracteates or thin ornamental disks made 
by beating out metal over coins), being votive 
offerings or payments for cures from people whom 
the hero had relieved of fever. 

Another coBe m point is offered by the Iron bars (o/3<AtV*oi) 
which Pheidon of Argos dedicated in the temple of the Argive 
Hera , such spits or bars, according to Aristotle (Pollux, ix 77), 
had formed the earliest Peloponnesian currency, and were super- 
seded by the introduction of silver, commonly attributed to 
Pheidon However, as the connexion of Pheidon with the in- 
troduction of silver currency is doubtful, these bare may have 
been, not superseded currency, but standard measures, whit h he 
placed m the temple that they might be safelv preserved (Th 
Reinach, L'Uist pai lc8 monnaies , 1902, p. 36 ff ) The Egyptian 
usage of throwing money into the Nile at a certain festival 
(Seneca, A at Qu iv ii 7) was probably Greek rather than 
native m origin 

2 . Roman authors also record the practice of 
8tipcm ponere, xacere or conferre (thus Vano, Ling. 
Lat . 5, § 182, Mull. : ‘ etiam nunc duseum thes&uiis 
asses dant, stipem dicunt * ; Seneca, de Ben . VII iv. 6 • 

* et dis donum posuimus et stipem iecimus * ; cf. 
Liv. xxv. 12). When M. Curtius leapt into the 
gulf, the people cast down ‘gifts and fruits of the 
field 9 on him; in commemoration whereof it was 
the custom for Romans of all ranks to make an 
annual vow for the health of Augustus by casting 
a coin into the Lake of Curtius (Sueton. Aug . 57). 
Pliny the Younger tells us (Ep. via. 8 . 2 ) that coins 
could be seen lying at the bottom of the springs of 
Clitumnus, In 211 B C. the soldiers of Hannibal, 
after plundering the temple of the goddess Feronia, 
left as a sort of expiation a large quantity of rudera , 
amorphous blocks, of bronze (Liv. xxvi 11 : ‘ aens 
acervi, quum rudera milites religione induct! 
iacerent, post profectionem Hanmbahs magni m- 
venti 9 [where mdueti is to be preferred to mtacti, 
and iacerent means ‘dedicated 9 ]). As aes rude was 
no longer in use as money at the time, we may infer 
that these rudera were part of the old treasure of 
tho temple. 

3 These literary leferences can be supplemented 
from Greek inscriptions, especially temple in- 
ventories. In an Athenian list of 398-31)7 B.C. 
(Dittenberger, Syll* [1898], 586, p 288) we find ‘2 
Fhocaic staters ; . . . Phocaic sixths ; 1 1 Persian 
silvei sigh . 9 According to the same account, the 
temple of the Brauroman Artemis contained certain 
‘false staters from Lacon sealed up in a box.’ On 
the other hand ( ib . p. 290), ‘ Andron of Elams dedi- 
cated (dTTTjp^aTo) two gold drachms; Thrasyllus of 
Euonymeia a gold half-obol and two staters of 
iGgina 9 In anothei list we have ‘ the false money 
from Eleusis 9 (1G n. 654, 1 8 ) The Delian in- 
ventory of about 180 B.C (Dittenbeiger, op. at. 
p. 321) enumerates many coins of Philip H. f Alex- 
ander, Lysimachus, Antiochus, Carystus m Euboea, 
the Ptolemies, Ephesus, etc., some being of bronze 
plated with silver. An Attic list of 422-418 B.C. 
mentions a ‘gold tetradrachm , 9 stating a weight 
which shows that it was not an ordinary com, but 
a cast in gold (presumably made with the object 
of dedication) from a silver tetiadraclim of Attic 
weight ( Hermes , xxxvi. 317) 

It is improbable that any large number of these treasures were 
the produce of fines for offences committed within the precincts , 
money so obtained would hardlj have been carefully preserved as 
treasure and inventoried, but rather spent in the upkeep of the 
temple. Certainly the false pieces would not have been accepted 
in payment of fines, whereas they may well have been dedications 
(see below, iii § i) After being preserved for a decent time, dedi- 
cated coins, if of prec ioub metal, were sometimes, if not usually, 
melted down and made into vessels for the sanctuary An inscrip- 
tion of the Hrd century b c (C Michel, Rente il d,’ inscriptions 
greegues, Brussels, 1890-1990, p 827) records the melting down of 
a large quantity of dedications in order to replace tne worn- 
out temple-service at the shnne of Amphiaraus at Oropus ; 
about half of these are gold or silver coins, most of them with 
the names of the dedirators attached , 6 gold staters are de- 
scribed as aveiriypa<froi t having presumably lost their labels. 


Most temples contained money-boxes, like those to be found in 
modern churches, for the receipt of offerings. Money thus 
acquired would probably be Bpent for the upkeep of the shrine, 
and was not strictly dedicated On such ancient thesauri see 
Graeven, * Die thonerne Sparbuchse im Altertum * ( Arehaol. 
Jahrb. xvi. 160-189) , Babelon, TraxU, p 671 ; Edgar, ZA xL 141. 

4 . The literary and epigraphic evidence is wholly 
confirmed by the actual finds. A very large pro- 
portion of such ancient coins as are known to have 
been dedicated comes from rivers and fountains. 
This does not prove that the custom was especially 
attached to water-deities; the explanation of the 
fact is that in such cases coins, bem^ hidden by 
tho water, escaped being carried oil or melted 
down. The holy well at Oropus (§ 1 ) can be 
paralleled by innumerable cases from mediaeval 
and modem times, from the British Isles, Brit- 
tany, Esthonia, etc. (Frazer on Pausan. i. 34 . 4 ). 
Coventina’s well at Procolitia on the Roman Wall 
yielded over 15,000 Roman coins ( Num . Chr . 1879, 

{ >. 85 ff. ) ; St. Querdon’s well m Kirkcudbrightshire, 
mndreds of copper coins, going back for some 
centuries. Witu the Roman coins from a well 
at Bar Hill we shall deal later (iii. § 1 ). Ancient 
coins have been found in large quantities in 
medicinal springs m Italy and Gaul. Thus many 
thousands of Roman ^md other coins (going down 
to late Imperial times) and more than 1200 lbs. 
of aes rude (see above, § 2 ) were found at the bottom 
of the spring of Vicarello on the N. shore of the 
Lake of Bracciano, wiongly identified with Aquae 
Apollinares (Henzen, 1th. Mas. 1854, p. 20 ff.). 
There are several instances from Gaul, including the 
fountain at Nimes (see below, iii. § 1 ). At Am61ie- 
les-Bams, near Arles (Pyrenees Onentales), Roman 
and Celtiberian coins were found in the hot springs, 
together with inscribed leaden tablets (RA iv. 
1847, p. 409 f.). 

Finds of coins, obviously dedicated, from river-beds have 
hitherto been recorded chiefly from France Barge quantities 
of Gaulish and Roman coins tame from the bed of the Majenne 
at the ford of St Leonard, and from tho Vilaine at Rennes, and 
gold corns of the Parian occur in great numbers in a certain 
spot at the confluence of the Seine and Marno Sheets of water 
such as those of Soing, FJmcs, and Grandlieu have also con- 
tributed their quota of dedicated coins [Bibliography of this 
whole subject m Babelon, TraiU , 1 674, note 2 ] 

In modern times e have a parallel to the statue 
of Felichos in the image in the sanctuary of St 
Michael in Manilamadhos, Lesbos, to the face of 
which coins are afhxed with wax (Rouse, Or. Votive 
Offerings, 1902, p 226) Hasl tick (JHS xxix. [1909] 
15) descubes a method of divination common in the 
East (e. g. in the Marmara Islands) : three crosses aie 
made on a picture of the Virgin with a coin; if 
the coin sticks, the omen is propitious. In the 
inventory of the possessions of St. Mary’s Guild, 
Boston, 1534, among the jocalia is a silver-gilt cioss 
with Mary and John, ‘w* a sutterayn of golde 
thereto nailed & offeryd by John Reede 9 [communi- 
cated by C. It. Peeis], 

5 . It lias been thought that coins thus dedicated 
wero purposely defaced, so as to prevent their re- 
luming into circulation. All tho staters of the 
Parish from the source above mentioned are said 
to have chisel-cuts. This does not, however, seem 
to have always been the case, and it is very doubt- 
ful whether such chisel-cuts can have been meant 
to demonetize them ; they may equally well have 
been made to test their quality. When dedicating 
coins, the Greeks frequently placed on them incised 
(less commonly punctured) inscriptions. These had, 
as their primary object, not the demonetization of 
the pieces — the Greeks were careless of such trifles 
as a few sciatches on the surface of a coin — but to 
recoi d theii dedication. The name of the dedicator, 
however, rarely, if evei, occurs on extant specimens. 
The most remarkable inscription is on a stater of 
JSicyon, probably to be lead ras *ApTd/Juros ras €{\) 
A(a)K€8(al)fxovi, i.e. ‘(the propel ty) of Artemis in 
Lacedaemon 9 (JHS xvm. [1898] 302 f.). We also find 
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lapbv roD , A7r6X(Xw>'os) on a coin of Cioton; 

Av(A9ryj.a) on a coin of Arsinoe Plnladelphus, dedi- 
cated to Macedon, son of Osiris ; 2apd7r(i5i) Av. ; 
Aiov(ti<rtp) Av. ; 0<rip(€i) ; or simply Upbv, AvAQ., Av. t 
or a., and in one case ebxA (JHS xvii. [1897] 83). 
Similar inscriptions on Roman coins are not 
common ; but a Roman as has on the obverse 
the punctured letterB SF, and on the reverse 
FORTVSrAI STIPE incised (d’Ailly, Recherches , 
1865 , II. l. PI. liv. 12 : cf. Quintilian’s phrase 
‘stipem posuisse fortunae,’ Declam. ix. 15). 

A more systematic way of dealing with dedicated coins waB 
adopted at the shrine of Zeus Kasios in Corcyra Here the 
authorities possessed a stamp with the letters Ad>$ K curio, 
which was impressed on the coin, marking it as the property of 
the god ( B . M . Catal Coins, ‘Thessaly/ etc. p 159) The coins 
dedicated in this way seem all to be of bronze More respectful 
to the coins was the method exemplified by certain finds from 
the Gallo-German border, bronze tablets being made with 
circular holes for the corns One from Forbach (Lorraine) is 
dedicated by Aoceptus and Mottio to the god Visunus ; similar 
tablets come from Bablon near Metz (Mowat, M&m. Soc Ant Fr. 
1888, t. ix p 220 f.) It has sometimes been thought that the 
halved coins which come chiefly from Gaul, being especially 
coins of NemauBus, Vienna, and Lugdunum, were halved with 
some religious object For this belief there is no foundation 
whatever, the halving was merely a method of making small 
change (^ianchot, Eludes denum. 1902, il 113-125, Struck, ‘Halb* 
ierte Munzen lm Altertum * m Bonner Jahrbucher. cvm.) 

6 . Coins and medals used as relics and amulets . 

[See Lenonnant, Monn . dans Vant. i. 89 ff , Babelon, pp. 
76 f , 680 f ; Hill, 4 The Thirty Pieces of Silver/ in Archceol , lix ) 

The greater number of coins and medals used as 
amulets, etc., weie expressly manufactured to that 
end ; but actual coins also were often used in this 
way. The magic attaching to the name of Alex- 
ander the Great lent his coins a tahsmanic virtue ; 
Trebelhus Pollio tells us (Trig. Tyr 13) that the 
Macriani wore the image of Alexander in all borts 
of forms, * quia dicuntur iuvari in omni aotu suo, 
qui Alexandmm expressum vel auro gestitant vcl 
arpento.’ Such images were often doubtless actual 
coins of the king. Mowat (Rev Num. 1903, p 
20 f.) publishes a bionze Macedonian coin on which 
Alexander’s head lias been delibeiately defaced, 
perhaps by a Christian who disapproved of the 
superstition. A curious case of supcistitious rever- 
ence paid to an insignificant com is mentioned by 
Pliny (HN xxxiv. 137). The Serviha family had 
a bronze A^uncia piece to which they ofleied annual 
sacrifices with great ceremony ; it consumed the 
gold and silver which weie provided for it; it 
waxed and waned, thereby indicating vicissitudes 
in the fortune of the family. The ‘copper coin 
with the sign of the cross ’given by St Geimam 
to Ste. Genevieve when she vowed herself to God 
was possibly an early instance of an oidmary com 
used as a devotional medal (St. Geimam chanced 
to see the coin lying on the ground [Acta Sand. 
Boll. t. i., Jan., p. 143]) ; it was a pledge of her holy 
vocation, and was to be worn by her lonnd her 
neck. But it may equally well have been specially 
made for the purpose. Medals which were origin- 
ally produced for an oidmary devotional purpose 
are sometimes found used as talismans A good 
instance is the common medal, fust made in the 
16th cent., with the head of Clmst on the one side 
and a Hebrew inscription on the othei (lii. § 6), 
which was worn as a charm against epilepsy (J. 1). 
Kohlei, Munzbelustiqung , vi. [1734] 353 f.). 

7. The numbei and variety of coins of an ordinary 
kind used foi charms are enormous ; probably the 
great majority of the ancient and mediaeval coins 
■which exist with holes pierced in them, or loops 
attached for suspension, were worn less for orna- 
ment than as a protection against divers evil in- 
fluences. Naturally a coin boaiing a cioss would 
be considered of special efficacy. Byzantine coins, 
it would seem, weie generally known as 4 monetae 
Sanctee Helenas 1 (in mediaeval Italy 4 santelene ’ 
[cf. Ducange, de lmper . Const. %nf. am num., 1755, 
p. 110]), presumably because, as a rule, they repre- 


sented the relic found by that Emjuess. Such coins 
— an extraordinary number of which are perforated 
for suspension — were effective against epilepsy 
(UN, 1908, p. 137 , Bozius, de signis Eccl. Dev, 
1592, 1. xv. cap 12, who adds that even the 
Sultan of his time, Muiad in., wore one; virtue 
against some diseases, he adds, was also inherent 
m the coins of St. Louis). One of these 4 monetae 
Sanctai Helenas ’ is mentioned in the Waidrobe 
Account of Hemy III. a. 55 (Notes and Queries , 
ser. i. vol i. p. 100). A famous specimen was at 
one time m the castle of the Knights of St John 
at Rhodes one of the deniers de Samctc HeUne , on 
which are made the bullettes de Rhodes , viz white 
wax impressions or casts, made on Good Friday, 
while the Office was being said They possessed 
great virtue. By 1413 this lelic had disappeared, 
or become dispossessed in popular favoui by a silver 
Rhodian coin of the 4th cent. IL C , which professed 
to be one of the Thirty Pieces of Silver. Models 
of it were made under the same circumstances, 
and these were esteemed of vntue for the health of 
men, for the labour of women, and for perils by 
sea. Such impressions were made even after the 
coin bad come with its owners to Malta. 

Certain coina of Count David of Mansfeld m the 17th cent 
and later coins of Kremmtz were worn in battle as a charm 
against being throw* from one’s horse or wounded (Domamg, 
Die deutsche Dnvat-Medaille , 1893, p 126) , the superstition also 
attached to a specially made medal described below (in { a) 
Finally, it is probable that the touch-piece, or com (usually of 

? ;old) given by the kings of England to those whom they touched 
or the 4 kmg T s evil,' was supposed to have prophylactic virtue 
The piece was usually an angel (types St Michael transfixing 
the Dragon, and a ship) In the last period of the use, special 
pieces were made with these types, tne angel being no longer 
in circulation 

8, Incidentally we have alieady mentioned some 
coins which were preserved as relics An obvious 
kind of relic was the 4 nunusma cum imagine B. 
Virginia* at the church of S. Wenceslas at rrague 
(Rev. Numism 1899, p. 500) Canteibuiy Catliedial 
possessed a ‘minimus peifoiatus lancea Sancti 
Mauricn Marty ns ’ This may have been any per- 
foiated coin with the head of an empeior (if the 
head was injured by the perforation, the mutilation 
would express the saint’s refusal to w r orslnp the 
false god) More probably, however, it was a coin 
of the Byzantine Emperoi Mauricius Tiberius. 

The most remarkable senes of com-relics ih, however, to be 
found in the vunous claimants to the honour of belonging to 
the Thirty Pieces of Silver Between 15 and 20 sut_h pieces 
have been traced , some are still extant None of those of 
winch the nature is known can ha\e been m circulation in the 
time of Christ , no fewer than eight can be identified as ancient 
coins of Rhodes Wb) the Knights of St John (see above, § 7 ) 
chose this particular com for this purpose we cannot say with 
certainty But it is obvious that, when it was once established 
in the place of the ‘denier de Samrte Hel 6 ne’ in the shrine 
winch was visited by the great majority of pilgrims to the Holy 
Land, such pilgrims, meeting with similar coins (which are 
common m the Levant), w T ould take them home, in the devout 
hope, speedily ripening into belief, that thej too were of the 
Thirty Pieces Thus many of the churches of Christendom 
must have acquired this kind of relic , w e hear of them at 
Rome, Rosas m Catalonia, Knghien, Oviedo, Paris, Vincennes, 
the specimens m the flrst three places are still preserv ed The 
Bibhoth&que Nationale possesses one of the r< productions of 
these coins, which were made m great numbers, the words 
4 Imago Cacsaris ’ have been added on the obverse, thus convert 
mg the head of the sun-god, the Rhodian AjhiIIo, into the 
portrait of the Emperor, whose image and superscription were 
presumed b> the relic-maker to have been visible on the Thirty 
Pieces, as well as on the 4 penny * whn h was shown to Christ 
Besides the Rhodian coins, one of the famous Sy racusan ten- 
drachm pieces, of about 400 11 c , was regarded as a 4 Judas- 
H»nn},’ for it was set m a ^old mount inscribed in Gothic 
ett-ers . ‘Quia precium sanguinis est ’ A ‘Judas-penny* still 
preserved in the treasury of Stns Cathedral is an Egyptian 
dirhem of the end of the 13th century S Kuatorgio at Milan 
once possessed a gold whdus of the Emperor Zeno W'hich w as 
worshipped as one of the gold coins offered to Christ by the 
Magi Mediaeval legend identified the Thirty Pieces of Silver 
v\ ith gold coins included 111 that offering Finally, we note that 
‘ Judas-pennies, ’ not sufficiently described to admit of identiflea 
tion, were once at the Visitandmes m Aix, Notre Dame du Puy, 
St Denis, Montserrat in Catalonia, S Croce and the Annunziata 
m Florence The piece in Notre Dame du Puy, and doubtless 
also the others, had efficacy in child birth It Is, of course, 
possible that some of these w'ere not genuine ancient coins, but 
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copies of others, such as the one at Rhodes. At least two other 
pieces are preserved In Russia, one at the Abbey of the Trinity 
and St Sergius in Moscow, another at the Monastery of Suprasl 
near Bialystok [communicated by Prof. A. de Markoff]. 

Coins were also often used as ornaments for 
reliquaries (Babelon, Traits, i. 80}, but more pro- 
bably for decorative than for religious reasons. 

9. Charon's obol. 

[8eyffert, de Nunns m ore defunctorum repertis, 1709 , Mayor 
on Jmcnal, 111 . 265 f , Pauly- Wissowa, sv ‘Charon', Rohde, 
Psyche 3 , 190 '1, p. 806 f , Herman n-Blumner, Gr . Prxvatalter - 
t timer, 1882, p 867 , Babelon, Traite, 1 516 f ] 

In origin, the custom of placing a small coin 
between the teeth or in the hand of the dead was 
perhaps only a lelic of the primitive custom of 
burying all a man’s most valuable belongings with 
him. But in classical times the coin was certainly 
regarded as a fare ; at Hermione it was not used, 
because there was a short cut to Hades (Strabo, 
viii. 373). One obol was the traditional sum ; the 
6v y 6f3o\tSt mentioned by Aristophanes (Frogs, 140) 
are an exception made by the poet to hang a joke 
upon (see B. B. Rogers, ad loc .). Diodorus (i. 
96. 8) says that the Egyptians had the custom, but 
we may doubt whether it was indigenous ; if it 
was, as the Egyptians did not use coinage until 
late times, the coin must have been preceded by 
some other object of small value. The custom 
prevailed in many places outside Greece ; in 
Frankish graves the deceased was provided with 
thin silver imitations of Roman coins. Instances 
coming down to comparatively modern times are 
recorded 

iii. Coins and medals made for purposes of 
religion or superstition. — 1. From the practice of 
stamping dedicated coins, as was done by the 
priests of Zeus Kasios at Corcyra, it was but a 
step to supply worshippers with actual coins 
specially made for dedication. The most remark- 
able of such issues, and perhaps the only ones 
much diiterentiated in outward form from the 
ordinary coinage, are the ham-shaped pieces of 
Nemausus. These seem to have been stiuck with 
the official dies of the Roman mint ; they are like 
the ordinary coins of the place, save that they are 
furnished with a liam-shaped appendage. They 
have been found only in the bed 01 the fountain at 
Nimes, and this proves that they were made to be 
dedicated to the deity of the fountain. One can 
hardly doubt that they were cheap substitutes for 
a pig. [Bibliography in Babelon, Traite, 1. 676.] 

A less ambitious form of offering was counterfeit 
coin, of base metal. Of thirteen Roman denarii, 
ranging from M. Antonius to M. Aurelius (Num. 
Chron . 1905, p. 10 f. ), found in the sludge at the 
bottom of a Roman well at Bar Hill in Scotland, 
one was of some alloy of copper, two were struck 
coins of silver, and ten were cast coins of tin. Not 
more than four different moulds were used for these 
ten coins, so they must have been made near the 
place where they were found, and we cannot doubt 
that they were made to he dedicated Similarly a 
number of denarii found in the bed of the Tiber 
are of tin (Eiv. Ital. di Numism. 1905, p. 167 f.). 
These counterfeit pieces are perhaps on the same 
footing as the false coins dedicated in Greek 
temples (li. §1), and as the paper money which the 
Chinese still oiler to their gods. 

2. We have already seen that a magical virtue 
attached to the image of Alexander the Great. 
The fashion of using such talismans seems to have 
become particularly prevalent in the 3rd cent, of 
our era, although there is no reason to suppose 
that the gold medallions of the Tr6sor de Tarse, 
dating from that century, and representing Hei- 
cules, Philip II., and Alexander, were talismans. 
John Chrysostom reproaches the Chiistians of his 
time for fastening bronze coins of Alexander the 
Macedonian to their head and feet. Some medals 


of the late 4th or 5th cent, combine the head of 
Alexander with Christian symbols or figures such 
as the monogiam, or the she-ass and her colt. 

[For other specimens, see Babelon, p. 681 f.] A 
charm against the evil-eye bears on one side the 
head and title of Maxim ianus Herculeus, on the 
other a circle of vanous animals contending against 
the eye (Ann. Sue . Jr. de Num. 1890, p. 237 ; for 
these and other medals showing Gnostic influence, 
see Babelon, p. 689). In modern times we may 
mention the common medals (going back in origin 
to the 16th cent ) with St. George and the Dragon 
(*S. Geoigius equitum patronus’) and Christ asleep 
in the ship (‘ in tempestate Securitas’), which seem 
still to be made in quantities, and are supposed to 
give good luck on journeys on horseback or by sea 
(Kohler, Munzbelustigung, xxi. [1749] 109). 

3. Coins, etc., made for currency in connexion 
with religious institutions. A rare but famous 
silver com issued in the 4th cent. B.C. by the 
authoiities of the temple of Apollo at Didyma in 
the territory of Miletus bears the inscription ET 
AIATM12N IEPH, i.e. ‘sacred (drachm) issued from 
Didyma.’ It doubtless represents the currency 
issued by the temple for circulation among visitors 
to the shiine. Probably many other Greek coins 
with less tell-tale inscriptions come within the 
same category, e.g. the bronze coinage issued by 
Eleusis in the 4th cent B C. No other Attic deme 
issued coins. In view of the religious character of 
the Hellenic athletic festivals, we are justified in 
placing the coinage of the Eleans for Olympia in a 
semi-religious category, and the same may be 
said of the coinage of the Delphic Amphictyonic 
Council. In latei times festivals of all kinds were 
accompanied by special coinages ; thus at Soli- 
Pompeiopolis, in the year 229 of that city ( = A.D. 
163-164), tlieie was a large and varied issue of coins 
which must have been intended to meet the demand 
created by some festival (JUS xvm. [1898] 166). 
It is probable, indeed, that of the vast number of 
insignificant cities issuing coins in Asia Minor 
under Roman rule, neaily all did so at consideiable 
intervals, and only on the occasion of local festivals. 

4. A famous gold coin of Wigmund, Archbishop 
of York (837-854 ’), has on the reverse a cross with- 
in a wreath, and the legend MVNVS DIVINVM 
(B M *. Cat. Eng. Coins, 1. pi. xxiii. 6). Legend 
and type were probably borrowed from the gold 
coins of the Emperor Louis I. (814-840) ; and the 
object of the coins must have been the service of 
religion Certain large silver coins of Alfred the 
Great are popularly known as * ofleung-pennies ’ ; 
and although there is no reason for the appellation 
in that case, it may well be that the solxdi of 
Louis and Wigmund belong to the same class as 
the ‘bezants’ (i.e originally Byzantine solidx) 
which the kings of England used to offer to God on 
high festival days — a custom in which originated 
the distribution of alms for the king by the Dean 
of Westminster (see Num. Chron . 1896, p. 254 f,). 

The coinage issued in the Middle Ages by persons holding 
authority in the Church, Buch as the coinages of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York, of the Abbots of St Martin de Tours, 
of the Abbesses of Quedlmburg, or in the 17th cent, by the 
Abbots of St Honorat do L6rins, are not strictly religious coin- 
ages These authorities exercised their rights for exactly the 
same reasons and with the same objects as temporal authorities. 
Counter-stamped Turkish coins and paper currency (5, 10, 20 
paras, etc ) are issued at the present day by various Greek 
churches in Turkey, as at Maroneia and Thasos. A very 
minor branch of numismatics concerns itself with the sacra- 
mental tokens in use among certain churches, especially in 
Scotland , but these are admission-tickets rather than coins. 
The somewhat similar ecclesiastical m&rcaux or jetons de 
presence, used in France and elsewhere in the 16th and 16th 
cents , were given to persons as tokens that they had fulfilled 
certain qualifications entitling them to benefits 

5. lleligious medals. — Medals specially made for 
religious purposes have already been mentioned 
incidentally. They go back to quite early Chris- 
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tian times (see Babelon, i. 686 f.). A piece no 
longer extant bore the legend SVCCESSA vIVAS, 
together with the martyrdom of St. Lawrence and 
a pilgrim at his tomb, the Christian monogram, and 
A and 0. Some medallie pieces representing the 
heads of SS. Peter and Paul are generally held to go 
back to a very early period (Kraus, Gesch , der chnstl . 
Kunst , Freib. 1895, i. 195 f.). A medal-like coin, 
probably not earlier than the 9th cent., represents 
the Adoration of the Magi (Macdonald, jpl. ix. 11). 
Of the same date is a piece in the Vatican repre- 
senting the Baptism of Christ. The Adoration of 
the Magi is also found, with other types such as the 
Good Snepherd, the sacrifice of Isaac, the Cruci- 
fixion, etc., on pieces similar to the Successa vivas 
medal (J. B. ae Rossi, Bull . arch . crist . 1869, 
p. 33 if. ; Madden, Num. Chron ., 1878, p. 192 f.). 
We have already mentioned (li. § 6) the medal or 
coin which was given to Ste. Genevieve ©t her 
consecration — a prototype of the medals worn at 
the present day ny members of confraternities or 
pilgrims. Such medals wore, it seems (from certain 
words of St. Zeno of Verona, quoted by Rossi, l c.), 
given to neophytes at their baptism : St. Zeno 
speaks of their receiving * aureum triplicis numis- 
matis unione Bignatum.’ 

6. Towards the end of the 14th cent, a remark- 
able series of medals was made, two of which are 
still extant in several varieties (J. von Schlosser, 
‘Die altesten Medaillen/ in Jakrb. d. allerh. Kavser- 
hauses , xviii. [1897]). This senes seems to have in- 
cluded medals of the Emperors Augustus, Tiberius, 
Philippus Arabs, Constantine the Great, and 
Heraclius. They seem all to have related to 
epochs in the history of the Christian religion. 
On his medal, Constantine is represented on horse- 
back ; on the reverse is the Fountain of Life 
between two figures which probably represent the 
Church and paganism. On the medal of Heraclius 
is a bust of the Emperor with his eyes raised as in 
prayer ; on the reverse he is shown in a chariot 
cringing back to Constantinople the Cross which 
had been recovered from the Persians. The original 
medals were probably made in Flanders. They 
herald the dawn of the Renaissance Medal. About 
the middle of the 15th cent. , Matteo de* Pasti of 
Verona produced the first modern medal of Christ. 
[On the history of this subject see Hill, ‘ Medallie 
Portraits of Christ/ in Reliquary, 1904, 1905.] The 
head is an attempt to render the traditional 
features of Christ. It had some influence on later 
works of the same class ; traces of the type are 
even seen in the medal attributed to the Number g 
artist Peter Fldtner. A more important medal of 
Chiist was one of a pair which professed to re- 
produce the heads of Christ and St. Paul, which 
were on an emerald sent by the Sultan Baiazet II. 
to Pope Innocent VIII. about 1492. But the head 
of Christ is directly copied from a type which is 
due to the school of Jan van Eyck, and is repre- 
sented by a profile head in the Berlin Gallery. 
The medal was popular, and was much copied ; it 
also inspired a number of German woodcuts and 
line-engravings m the 16th century. The head of 
St. Paul is purely Italian in origin. In the 16th 
cent, a new meaallic type of Christ came into 
vogue. Distantly inspired by the type created by 
Leonardo da Vinci, it was reproduced in countless 
variations. One of the commonest — still copied in 
vast quantities for sale to the credulous, who 
regard it as a 1st cent, portrait of Christ — is accom- 
panied by blundeied inscriptions in modern Hebrew 
characters : 4 Messiah the ting came in peace ’ . . . 
(the rest is uncertain), or ‘Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Messiah, God and Man in One.’ 

The object of these Hebrew medals may have 
been principally to serve as amulets (li. § 6). From 
the middle of the 16th cent, onwards there is an 
vol. iii. — 45 


interminable series of medals of Christ, many of 
them issued by the Popes. The German medals 
with this subject begin about 1538. No object 
would be served by discussing the endless varieties 
of the religious medals of this late period, which 
represent not only Christ, but the Virgin and 
various Saints. They were issued by the Popes, 
by various ecclesiastics of lesser authority (some 
of the Bavarian abbots produced medals more 
interesting than the average), and in great quan- 
tities by the authorities of places of pilgrimage, 
and by confraternities for the decoration of their 
members. 

Literature —The literature has been given throughout the 

article. G. F. Hill. 

COINS AND MEDALS (Eastern). — In at- 
tempting to estimate the value of the coinages 
of the East as sources of religious history, it will 
be convenient to arrange them in the following 
groups : (1) China and the Far East; (2) Ancient 
Persia ; (3) Ancient India and later non-Muham- 
madan India ; (4) Muhammadan coinages of the 
world. 

1 . China and the Far East. — Speaking generally, 
it may bo said that the coinages of the Far East 
are purely secular in character. They have neither 
religious types like the ancient coinages of Greece, 
Rome, Persia, and India, nor religious inscriptions 
like the Muhammadan coinages of every age and 
country in which they were struck. Though they 
sometimes bear symbols which were no doubt re- 
garded as auspicious signs, they rarely have types 
m the ordinary sense of the word ; and their in- 
scriptions are, as a rule, severely practical in char- 
acter, giving information as to the weight and 
value of the coin, its date, or its genuineness. 
Side by side, however, with the coins in the vari- 
ous collections are to be seen medals, the religious 
oharacter of which is patent. These are often 
called ‘ temple coins/ since they are distributed 
as talismans by Taoist or Buddhist priests at their 
temples. They are usually round like the current 
coins, and have, like them, a round or square hole 
in the centre ; and they are often worn as amulets 
suspended from the neck. The figures which they 
bear are either definitely Taoist or Buddhist, e.q. 
the emblem of the ‘ eight immortals/ or the ordi- 
nary signs of the Mah&yana, or ‘ Northern * Bud- 
dhist church ; or they have a more general astro- 
logical significance, e.g. the signs of the zodiac; 
or they are simply intended to express long life, 
wealth, and good wishes generally. Such wishes 
are often expressed on these medals, as indeed in 
other forms of decorative Chinese art, in a sort of 
rebus by which the words of the sentence are sug- 
gested by the names of the objects shown (Cha- 
vannes, JA, 1901, pt. 2. p. 193). Sometimes also 
a good wish is conveyed by the form of the medal 
itself, as when, for example, it takes the shape 
of a peach, the symbol of longevity (J. M. S. 
Lockhart, The Currency of the Farther East , 
Hongkong, 1895-1898, p. 189). 

Literature — S. de Chaudoir, Rec de Monnaics de la Chine, 
du Japon , de la Corie, d'Annam , et de Java, St Petersburg, 
1842 ; E. de VUlaret, Numumat. japonaxse, Paris, 1892 : 
N. G Munro, Coins of Japan , Yokohama, 1904 , D6sire 
Lacroix, Jiumismat. annamite , Saigon, 1900; A. Schroeder, 
Annam. Etudes numxsmatxques , Pans, 1906 

2. Ancient Persia. — The earliest Imperial coins 
of Persia, throughout the period of the Achaemenid 
dynasty (c. 558-331 B.C.), nave invariably as their 
type the figure of the Great King represented as 
an archer, and possess no special interest from the 
point of view of religion or mythology. Coins 
issued by the Persian satraps during this period 
show, however, a greater variety, as their types 
are not only Persian, but also Phoenician or Greek 
in character. Thus the figure of Baaltars occur* 
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on coins of the satrap Mazraus struck at Tarsus 
(c. 362-328 B.C.) (Hill, Handbook of Gr. and Rom , 
Coins , London, 1899, p. 269, pi. iv. 12) ; on a coin 
of Tiribazus struck at Issus in Cilicia, apparently 
Zeus (or Baal?) and Ormuzd (Ahura Mazda) are 
associated as obverse and reverse types (B. V. 
Head, Hist . Numorum , Oxford, 1887, p. 604 ; 
E. Babelon, Les Perses achtmtnides, Pans, 1893, 
pp. xxix, 21) ; and on a Cicilian coin of Datames is 
seen the winged disk symbol of Ormuzd (Babelon, 
op, cit . p. 26). In the subsequent history of 
Persia, the types and inscriptions of the coins are 
predominantly Greek m character, both under 
the Seleucid kings of Syria (312-c. 260 B.C.) and 
under tho kings of Parthia (c. 250 B.C -A.D. 226) 
(Babelon, Les Rois de Syne , Paris, 1890; Wroth, 
B . M Cat., ‘ Coins of Parthia’) ; but an exception 
to this general rule is afforded by the province of 
Persia, where a semi-independent dynasty seems 
to have ruled from probably about the same period 
as the defection of Parthia from the Seleucid 
Empire, c . 250 B.C. The reverse type of the coins 
struck by these kings of Persia is a Zoroastrian 
fire-altar, by the side of which the king is repre- 
sented as either standing in an attitude of worship 
or seated on a throne (Mordtmann, Ztschr. fur 
Numis ., 1877, p. 152, 1880, p. 40 ; Head, Hist. 
Num . p. 698). The kings ot Parthia were suc- 
ceeded by the Sasanian dynasty, which represents 
the triumph of the ancient religion of Persia over 
the Ilellenizing tendencies of the Parthians. The 
reverse type of the coins of the Sasanian monarchs 
throughout the whole period of their dominion 
(A.D. 226-642) is the fire-altar, sometimes associ- 
ated with either one or two figures (the king and 
the high priest) in adoration (Mordtmann, ZDMG , 
1854, pis. vi.-x.). For the evidence which the coins 
show of the transition from Zoroastrianism to 
Islam after the Arab conquest, see below, § 4. 

3. Ancient India and later non-Muhammadan 
India. — (1) The pre-Muhammadan coinages of 
India fall into two distinct classes : 

(a) An early indigenous coinage of silver and 
copper, approximately square or oblong in form, 
representing the development of a currency from 
weights of metal. These pieces bear a varying 
number of stamps or countermarks irregularly 
applied, partly probably by the authorities origin- 
ally responsible for the issue, and partly by the 
bankers and money-changers through whose hands 
they passed in the course of circulation. On account 
of this chief characteristic, the term 1 punch- 
marked’ is commonly applied to this currency, 
which from the evidence of literature and repre- 
sentations in ancient sculptures appears to be at 
least as old as the beginning of the 4tli cent. B C. 
— (6) A number of coinages bearing definite types. 
These in general show the effect of various waves 
of foreign influence, beginning with the period of 
Persian (Achiememd) dominion in Northern India 
(c. 600-331 B.C.), and, in particular, of the Greek 
influence, which was most strongly felt in the 2nd 
and 1st centuries b c., through the medium of the 
neighbouring Hellenic kingdoms of Bactria and 
Parthia (see authorities quoted in Rapson, ‘Indian 
Coins/ §§ 7-16, in GIAP , Strassburg, 1897). Fixed 
types also seem to have been developed independ- 
ently, especially in Central and Southern India, 
through a systematic arrangement of the * punch- 
marked’ symbols which were originally applied 
indiscriminately on the primitive native coinage 
(ib §§ 46, 129). 

(2) More than 300 different symbols occurring 
on the ‘ punch-marked ’ coins have been enumer- 
ated (Theobald, JASBe lix. pt. i. p. 181, pis. 
viii.-xi.). It has sometimes been assumed that all 
of these must be religious or astrological in origin, 
and attempts have been made to explain their sig- 


nificance. In the present state of our knowledge, 
all such attempts must be for the most part futue. 
An examination of these symbols shows that they 
are diverse in character. Some, such as the swas- 
tika and the triskelis , are found widely distri- 
buted in various parts of the world, and have been 
supposed to be primitive solar symbols; others 
a]) pear to be more especially associated with 
Indian religions ; while, in the case of others, it 
is difficult or impossible to trace any religious or 
astrological meaning whatever. Even in regard 
to the great majority of those symbols which are 
undoubtedly associated with Indian religions, 1 in 
the present state of our knowledge it seems im- 
possible to discriminate between their use so far 
as to say that, while some are Brahmanical, others 
are Buddhist or Jain. They seem to be the com- 
mon property of diverse sects in different parts of 
India’ (Kapson, B. M. Cat., ‘Andhra Dynasty/ 
etc,, p. clxxvii). This is abundantly proved oy 
their association with inscriptions and sculptures 
in religious buildings the sectarian character of 
which is certain. Such symbols seem to have 
passed into general use as auspicious signs. In 
this respect they may be compared with the Chris- 
tian symbols and monograms, one of which, in- 
deed, JHS, has actually Deen placed on an Indian 
non -Christian coinage in recent times (Codrington, 
Manual of Musalman Numismatics , London, 1904, 
p. 1 9 ; Rodgers, Coin-collecting xn Northern India, 
Allahabad, 1894, p. 117). Similar symbols con- 
tinue to occur, as adjuncts to the main types, not 
only on subsequent coinages of Ancient India, 
but also on certain of the currencies of Muham- 
madan States in India at a still later period (cf., 
for example, the ‘ Table of Ornaments found on 
the Coins of the Sultans of Delili/ by H. Nelson 
Wright, Ind. Mus . Cat., vol. ii. p. 128). Such 
symbols were also commonly used in Ancient 
India as masons’ marks (see H. Rivett-Carnac, 
IA vii. [1878] 295). 

These facts would seem to show that the sym- 
bols found on the ‘ punch-marked * coinage, what- 
ever their origin may have been, were used simply 
as the marks of localities or of individuals, with- 
out any special religious significance. They were 
used primarily to denote either the localities at 
which the coins were struck, the authorities 
responsible for their issue, or the money-changers 
through whose hands they passed. 

To the authorities given in Rapson, Indian Coins , 55 4, 6, 
add V A. Smith, Ind. Mus Cat ., vol i. p. 131. 

(3) The coinages with definite types may be 
classed generally as : (a) foreign (those of the 
various invaders of Northern India — Greeks, Par- 
thians, Scythians, etc.), or (6) native. The types 
of both classes supply materials for the religious 
or mythological history of Ancient India, which 
have as yet been only very imperfectly utilized. 
Other sources of information, such as inscriptions, 
show that, in estimating the evidence which these 
types afford, certain considerations must always 
be borne in mind. In the first place, the religion 
indicated by the type on the reverse of a com is 
not necessarily that of the monarch whose head 
appears on the obverse. In the case of foreign 
conquerors especially, the religion of the various 
States which acknowledged their supremacy was 
left undisturbed. The types of the coins, in such 
instances, reflect the religious ideas of the par- 
ticular State and not those of the suzerain to 
which it owes allegiance. Such appears to have 
been the normal condition of things under the 
Saka and Kushana dominion, for example (see 
below, (5) (6)). On the other hand, the coins of 
the native Gupta dynasty everywhere show the 
Brahmanical faith of the supreme rulers, although, 
as is certain from the inscriptions, Buddhism and 
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Jainism were flourishing in some of the provinces 
of their empire (see below, (8)). T n using the testi- 
mony of coins, therefore, it is necessary to deter- 
mine first of all in each case whether their types 
are local or Imperial in character. It must be 
remembered, further, that the numismatic record 
of Ancient India is extremely fragmentary, and 
that, while certain kingdoms, scarcely known from 
other sources, are abundantly represented by their 
coins, others, well known from inscriptions or 
literature, are entirely destitute of any numis- 
matic record. From the religious point of view, 
as from every other, the coins affora a very inade- 
quate illustration of the history of India regarded 
as a whole 

(4) The influence of Greek religious ideas was 
extended to India chiefly through the invasions 
and conquests of the Greek kings of Bactria. 
These began about 200 B.c. ; but the evidence of 
Indian literature and inscriptions shows that com- 
munities of Greeks (Yavanaa or Yonas= Iwves) 
were settled in N.W. India at an earlier period ; 
and it is quite possible that these may date from 
the time of Alexander the Great (327-6 B.C.; see 
Rapson, B . M . Cat ., 4 Andhra Dynasty,’ etc., p. 
xcviii). The divinities represented on the coins 
of the Greek princes who reigned in the Kabul 
Valley and the Punjab during tlie period c. 200-25 
B.C. are Greek — Zeus, Athene, Apollo, Artemis, 
Herakles, the Dioscuri— and the other types are, 
with a few exceptions, drawn from Greek myth- 
ology. Historically and geographically important 
are the representations in Greek fashion of the 
tutelary divinities (Skr. nagara-devatah) of two 
Indian cities — of Kapi6a, the capital of the kingdom 
of Kapisa-Gandhara, on a coin of Eucratides ; and 
of Pushkalavatl, the Ilev/ccXa&rij of Alexander’s 
historians, on a coin of less certain date and attri- 
bution (Rapson, JBAS , 1905, pp. 783, 786) Dis- 
tinctively Indian religious types seem to occur on 
coins struck by two of these Greek princes — the 
4 tree within railing,* and the 4 chaitya * on certain 
coins of Agathocles (Gardner, B . M. Cat , 4 Greek and 
Scythic Kings,* etc., pi. iv. 10; for the types, see 
Rapson, %b. 4 Andhra Dynasty,* etc., p. clxvi), 
and the 4 wheel,* which has been reasonably 
identified with 4 the wheel of the Law * ( dkarma - 
chakra) of Buddhism on one of the numerous 
currencies of Menander (Gardner, op ctt. pi. xn. 7 ; 
cf. M. G. Rawlmson, Bactria , Bombay, 1909, p. 
121). If this identification is correct, it must be 
supposed that the coinage in auestion was struck 
in some district of Menanders empire in which 
Buddhism prevailed ; but there is also some reason 
to suppose that Menander was himself a Buddhist 
and identical with the King Milinda of the Bud- 
dhist work Mihnda-pafiha , 4 The Questions of King 
Milinda* (Rhys Davids, SBE, vol. xxxv. p. xviii). 
The further suggestion that the title which 
Menander bears on his coma — AIK A 102 = Prakrit 
Dhramika , Skr. Dharmika — is intended to have a 
specially Buddhist connotation = 4 follower of the 
Law * (j Uharma), is improbable, since this is a com- 
mon epithet borne by a number of Hellenic kings, 
Bactnan, Indian, Paithian, and others, in whose 
case any such special meaning would seem to be 
impossible. 

(5) Already in the second half of the 2nd cent. 
B.C. began the attacks on the Greek dominions in 
Northern India of the invading Scythians (Sakos) 
and Parthians (Pahlavas), who had already an- 
nihilated Greek power in Bactria. The coins, 
literature, and inscriptions alike indicate a close 
connexion between these two nationalities ; and 
historically it is not always easy to distinguish 
between them. The coins show the transition 
from Greek to Scytho- Parthian rul^ in different 
districts of Northern India, and inscriptions afford 


also some information as to the satrapal families 
who ruled over borne of the provinces (Rapson, 
B M. Cat., ‘Andhra Dynasty,’ etc, pp. xcviii- 
cni). But, so far as religious information is con- 
cerned, these two sources appear, at first sight, 
to be in direct conflict; ana it is necessary to 
remember the warning given above (3) as to the 
imperfection of the numismatic record in Ancient 
India. While the inscriptions show that these 
foreign invaders had embraced Buddhism (cf. 
the Taxila copper-plate of Patika [Buhler, JEpi- 
graphia Indica , iv. 54] ; the Mathura lion-capital 
[Thomas, tb. ix. 139]), the mythology of their 
coins is almost entirely Greek. This apparent dis- 
crepancy is naturally explained by the fact that 
in Ancient India coins usually reflect the religious 
ideas of the district in which they circulate, rather 
than those of the sovereign. The States which 
had previously used Greek types would continue 
to do so, for some time at least, under their new 
masters. 

(6) From the point of view of religious history, 
the coinage of the Kushanas, who established the 
next supremacy in Northern India, is important 
in several respects. The Kushana conqueror of 
Ilermaeus, the last of tho Greek kings to reign in 
the Kabul Valley (probably r. 25 bc.), imitates 
his coins but substitutes the figure of Herakles for 
that of Zeus as a reverse type (cf. Gardner, loc . 
c\t. pi. xv. 1-7 with pi. xxv. 1-4). This exchange 
of one Greek divinity for another has not been 
explained, but it seems possible that the figure of 
Herakles may have been intended to represent 
Siva, since Megasthenes seems to indicate that 
these two deities were popularly identified in India 
(M 4 Crindle, IA vi. [1877] 122, also Anc . India , p 
39). V'ima-Kadphises, a successor, and possibly 
the immediate successor, of Kujula-Kadphises, was 
undoubtedly a follower of Siva or MaheSvara, as 
he bears the title mahUvara ( = Skr. mahe&vara , 

4 worshipper of MaheSvara *) on his coins, and his 
coin-types — Siva, alone or accompanied by his bull 
Nandi, and Siva’s emblem, the trident — bear wit- 
ness to the same fact (Gardner, op. cit nl. xxv. 
6-14 ; for the interpretation of the title mahikvara , 
see Sylvain L6vi, JA , new ser. ix. 21 ; for the name 
V'ima, see Rapson, Actes du xiv Congrts des 
Orientalistes, Algiers, 1905, vol. i p 219). The 
Kushana empire rose to its height under Kanishka, 
whose name appears, in the modified form of the 
Gr. alphabet used by the Kushanas, as KANH]}KI 
( =:Kane$hki ). His relationship to his predecessors 
is uncertain, and his date is still one of the most 
contested points in Indian chronology (the various 
views are summarized by V. A. Smith, JBAS , 
1903, p. 1). His inscriptions show that he was 
himself a Buddhist, and he is famous in Buddhist 
literature as the great patron of tho Mah&y&na. 
His coin-types and those of his successor Huvishka 
= OOHj?KI) represent no fewer than five of the 
aiths professed by the nations and peoples included 
in their vast empire. Greek religion is represented 
by Helios, Selene (CAAHNH), and Herakles 
(HPAKIAO) ; Persian by Mithia, etc. (for a list 
of these with their Persian equivalents and refer- 
ences to the literature, see GIrP [Strassburg, 
1896-1900] ii. 75) ; Scythic by Nana or Nanaia ; 
Brahman by Skanda Kum&ra, ViA&kha, and 
M&h&sena; and Buddhism by Buddha (Gardner, 
loc. cit . pis. xxvi.-xxix.). 

* It has . . . been held hitherto that the coins of the Kushana 
kings Kanishka and Huvishka “show a remarkable eclecticism, for 
on their reverses are represented Greek and Scythic divinities, 
deities of the Avesta and of the Vedas, and Buddha” (Rapson, 
Indian Coins , $ 78), and the Kushana mon&rchs have been 
credited with the profession of all or any of the different forms 
of faith indicated ! The natural explanation of this diversity 
U that these various classes of coins were current in the 
different provinces of a large empire * (Rapson, B. M . Cat , 
4 Andhra Dynasty/ etc., p. xll, note 1). 
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On the coins of V&sudeva ( = BAZ0AH0 or 
BAZOAHO), the last of the Knshana sovereigns 
whose name is at prepent known, only two deities 
appear, the Indian Siva and the Scythio Nana. 
The coins of the later Kuslianas, whose names, 
being probably indicated merely by initials, have 
not yet been discovered, fall into two chief classes, 
distinguished bv the deity who appears as the 
reverse-type. One class with Siva seems to have 
been current in the Kabul Valley, while the other 
with the goddess APA0X}?0 (= Ardokhsho), who 
has been identified with the Persian Ashi vanguhi 
(GIrP ii. 75), belongs rather to the more eastern 
portion of the Kushana dominions (Itapson, Indian 
Coins , § 74). 

(7) In the present state of our knowledge, the 
types and symbols on the coins of the various 

rovinces of the empire ruled over by the Andhra 
ynasty (c. B.c. 200-A.d. 240) can be made to 
supply little trustworthy information as to the 
religious history of this period ; but the inscriptions 
(cf. the Nanaghat inscr. [Buhler in Arch . Survey 
West Ind vol. v, p. 60, pi. li. 1]) and the names of 
certain members of this dynasty show that they 
were adherents of Brahmanism. Much the same 
remark may be made about the coins of the rivals 
of the Andhras in Western India — the Kshaharatas 
and the Western Kshatrapas ( c . a.d. 120-390) — 
except that the wheel which appears on the coins 
of Bhumaka, the earliest known Kshaharata, 
would seem to indicate that he was a Buddhist 
(Rapson, B. M. Cat,, ‘Andhra Dynasty, Western 
Kshatrapas,’ etc., cviii.). 

(8) The types of the coins issued by the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty , the supremacy of which in Northern 
India is marked by its era beginning in A.D. 319, 
and generally those of the various powers which 
succeeded to the different provinces of the Gupta 
empire after its dismemberment had begun, c. A.D. 
480, are almost entirely Br&hmanical in character ; 
and this character was imposed also on the coinages 
of districts conquered by the Guptas, as, for instance, 
the territories of the Western Kshatrapas, where 
the silver coinage is made to bear not only a 
distinctively Brahmanical type, the peacock, 1 but 
also the royal title parama-bhdgavata , ‘ worshipper 
of the Most Holy^ (Vishnu or Krishna). At the 
same time, the inscriptions of the Gupta dynasty 
abundantly jprove that Buddhism and Jainism were 
flourishing m various parts of its dominions. 

For the coins, add to the authorities quoted in Rapson, 
Indian Coins , $ 90ff , Smith, Ind. Mus Cat. \. 95: for the 
inscriptions, see J. F. Fleet, Corpus Inscr . Ind , vol. iii [1888]. 

(9) The coinages of a number of powers ruling in 
Northern India, m the period between the decline of 
the Gupta empire and the Muhammadan conquests 
(11th cent, a.d.) are imperfectly known. In this 
case, again, the numismatic record is of the most 
fragmentary nature. Some of the most important 
historical facts — the great empire of Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj, in the first part of the 7th 
cent., A.D., for example — are scarcely to be re- 
cognized from the coins. The Bame remark applies 
to Southern India, where the coinages at present 
afford, if possible, still less adequate illustration of 
the history. In Southern India, coinages of the 
Muhammadan form never entirely superseded the 
coinages bearing types, and the latter have con- 
tinued to be struck m certain districts down to the 
present day. Of all these coinages it may be said 
generally that they often, but not invariably, 
show types and symbols which have a religious 
significance, and tnat further study will no doubt 
obtain from them important evidence to illustrate 
the religious history of the various kingdoms which 
they represent. Here two types call for special 

} The bird of K&rtikeya, the god of war : it appears on Gupta 
coins in allusion to the names of two of the dynasty, Kuzn&ra 
and Skanda, which are synonyms of K&rtikeya. 


mention, because they became so firmly established 
in the kingdoms of the Rajput princes that they 
were allowed to remain for a considerable penoa 
almost unchanged, except for slight modifications 
and an alteration of the legends, by the Muham- 
madan conquerors, both Gnaznavids in the 11th 
cent., and PathAns (Sultans of Dehli) at the end of 
the 12th century. These types are the ‘Bull (of 
Siva) and Horseman * and the ‘ Goddess (Lakshnu) 
seated.* Both are Brfthmanical. The former may 
be traced back to the Brahman 4 Shahis of 
GandhAra* (c. a.d. 860-950), while the latter is a 
very ancient Indian type (see below, § 4 (I)). 

Cf. A. Cunningham. Coin* of Ancient India, London, 1891, 
Coins cf Medxceval India, London, 1894 , W. Elliot, Coin* of 
Southern India , London, 1886. 

(10) Of religious Indian medals, the best known 
are called Eama^ahkas , ‘ coins of Rama.* These 
bear the figures of Rama and Sita, attended 
usually by the monkey-god HanumAn. They 
appear to be of two kinds: ( a ) silver, with an 
inscription in Gurmukhi characters, 4 Earn nam . ,* 
‘The name of Kama (or God)* — these come from 
the Paniab ; (b) gold and cup-shaped, with inscrip- 
tions, which, when legible, record the names of the 
leading characters in the story of Rama. These 
medals are undoubtedly used in connexion with 
religious ceremonies at Hindu temples; but no 
account of their precise use seems to have been 
published. For class (6), see Gibbs, Proc . As. Soc. 
Beng ., 1883, p. 76. 

(11) The following are examples of coins obtain- 
ing in India a value as charms or amulets which 
was not originally intended, (a) The mohurs 
and rupees of the Mughal Emperor, Akbar, struck 
in A.H. 1000 ( = A.D. 1591-2). — (b) The coins of 
the same Emperor which bear the kalima with the 
names of the four companions of Muhammad (see 
below, § 4 (4 b)). As these sell for more than 
their metal value, numerous imitations of them 
continue to be made (Rodgers, op. cit. 108). — ( c ) 
The zodiacal coins of the Mugnal Emperor, Jahangir. 
These, too, were extensively imitated in the 18th 
century (S. Lane-Poole, B. M. Cat ., ‘Moghul 
Emperors,* p. lxxxi ; see below, § 4 (4, b)).—(d) 
The Venetian sequin, which, as the chief com- 
mercial coin of the world during the 15th cent., 
was carried to India in great numbers, and has 
continued to be imitated ever since (Rodgers, op. 
ext. p. 118, where ‘ Dutch ducats* is a mistake for 
‘ Venetian sequins *). 

4. The Muhammadan coinages of the world. — 
(1) The progress and establishment of the Muham- 
madan power and of the religion of Muhammad 
are everywhere most clearly illustrated by coins. 
At first there appears a transitional stage, in which 
the coinages of the conquered dominions are sub- 
stantially retained, so far as their main features 
are concerned, but adapted to the new faith by the 
addition of Arabic inscriptions or by the modifica- 
tion of types which conflict with Muhammadan 
ideas. Under the first Khallfs the extension of 
Islam was made chiefly at the expense of the 
Byzantine Empire in the West, and of the Sasanian 
Empire in the East. After the conquest of Syna 
(A.D. 638), the types of Heraclius I. and Constans 11. 
are at first retamed with slight modifications, but 
associated, in most cases, with Arabic inscriptions. 
A subsequent stage is marked by a modification of 
the types themselves. For example, the obverse 
type, which represents the Emperor holding a 
staff terminating in a cross, gives place to the 
figure of the Khalil with sword in hand, while the 
reverse type — a cross standing on four steps — 
becomes a column surmounted by a ball (S. Lane- 
Poole, B. M. Cat., 4 Oriental Coins: Additions,* vol. 
i. pp. 1-17, pis. i. ii.). In the case of Persia 
(conquered A.D. 642), the coins of the last Sasanian 
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kings were afc first re-issued counter-marked with 
crescent and star and the Arabic inscription ‘ In 
the name of God * on the margin, and subsequently 
coins of the Sasanian type were struck with the 
name of the Arab governor of the province (Mordfc- 
mann, ZDMG viii. 148). The Arab conquests in 
Northern Africa (Carthage, A.D. 693) and Spain 
(A.D. 710) are shown by coins of the Byzantine type 
bearing Latin inscriptions in blundered characters, 
which are no doubt intended to be translations 
of well-known Arabic formulae — e.a. 4 Non est 
Deus nisi Deus, et alius non est,* and * In nomine 
tuo, Deus Omnipotens* (Codera, Tratado de 
Numism. Arab . Espafiola , Madrid, 1879, p. 35, pi. 
i. ; S. Lane-Poole, B . M. Cat., ‘Oriental Coins: 
Additions,* vol. i. pp. 21-24, pi. iii.). Similarly, at 
a later date in India, when Muhammad ibn S&m 
overcame the confederacy of Rajput princes under 
PrithvI Raja of Ajmlr and founded the Muham- 
madan dynasty known as the Sultans of Dehli 
(A.D. 1192), the ourely Hindu types of Dehli (obv. 
Horseman, rev . Siva’s Bull) ana of Kanauj (the 
goddess Lakshmi) continued to be struck for some 
time, while the change of rulers and religion was 
indicated by the inscriptions (S. Lane-Poole, B. M. 
Cat., ‘ Indian Coins : Sultftns of Dehli,* pp. xviii, 
xix). 

(2) But such transitional coinages were merely 
wise expedients intended to facilitate the transfer- 
ence of authority. Wherever Muhammadan rule 
became firmly established, a distinctive coinage 
was struck, the two features of which are : (a) the 
absence of types, whether actual or symbolical 
representations, founded on the injunction of the 
Prophet, which foibade all such representations as 
tending to idolatry ; and (b) the definitely religious 
and dogmatic character of the inscriptions. This 
distinctively Muhammadan form of coinage is 
usually supposed to date from A.H. 76 or 77 ( = a.d. 
695 or 696) in the reign of the Khalif ’Abd-al- 
Malik, though a few specimens are known which 
seem to prove that such an issue was attempted at 
somewhat earlier dates (Coins and Medals, ed. 
S. Lane-Poole, 1902, p. 165). Substantially the 
character of the coinage has remained unchanged, 
with a few exceptions, m every part of the Muham- 
madan world, from that period almost down to the 

»resent day, although in quite modern times the 
ashion of placing the sovereign’s head on the 
obverse has sometimes been adopted from the West, 
and the elaboration of the royal name and titles 
has tended to displace the religious element until 
often little or nothing of it remains. The religious 
inscriptions which occur on Muhammadan coins 
are partly actual texts taken from the Qur’an and 
partly pious phrases or prayers. The most frequent 
of all these is the kahma, or confession of faith, 
4 There is no God but God : Muhammad the apostle 
of God,* the two parts of which are taken re- 
spectively from Qur. xlvii. 21 and xlviii. 29. To 
tlie kalima the Shfahs add the phrase ‘’All the 
friend of God.* 

The most convenient account of the religious legends on 
Muhammadan coins will be found m Codrington'j Manual of 
Musalman Numismatics , pp 20-89. 

(3) Some special applications of these religious 
inscriptions deserve notice. On certain Moorish 
issues they seem tobave been used simply as texts to 
inculcate virtue generally (cf. B. M. Cat., 4 Oriental 
Coins, * vol. v., and ‘Additions,* ii.), while some of 
the legends of Muhammad ibn Taghlak, the Sultan 
of Dehli from A.D. 1324-1351, especially insist on 
the virtue of obedience to the powers that be. It 
is significant that quotations from the Qur’&n, such 
as 4 Obey God and obey the Prophet, and those in 
authority among you/ etc. (iv. 62), and precepts 
such as ‘ Whoso obeys the Sultan obeys the Com- 
passionate,* should have been placed on tlie fiduciary 


currency which the Sultan found some difficulty 
in recommending to Ins unwilling subjects (S. 
Lane-Poole, B. M. Cat., ‘ Indian Coins : Sultftns of 
Dehli,* p. xxii). The personal religious history of 
the Mughal Emperor, Akbar (A D. 1556-1605), is 
illustrated by his coinage. He is known to have 
been dissatisfied with Islam, and to have made 
some attempt to promulgate a ‘divine lehgion’ of 
an eclectic cnaracter. Accordingly, from tlie 28th 
year of his reign the kahma is omitted on his 
coins, together with the names and virtues of the 
first four Khalifs, which had constituted its usual 
accompaniment in previous Mughal issues. In its 
place appears the Ildhi (divine) formula, 4 God is 
most great: glorified be His glory*; and, as the 
Arabic characters of the first half of this legend 
may also be read as 4 Akbar is God,* it has been 
supposed that such a double meaning was inten- 
tional (Rodgers, op. tit. 105). It has been pointed 
out, however, that this would conflict with what 
is known of the earnestness and seriousness of 
Akbar’s character ; and in any case it is difficult 
to believe that the second meaning could have been 
intended to be taken literally (S. Lane-Poole, 
B M . Cat., ‘Indian Coins: Moghul Emperors/ 
lxvii). With the reign of Akbar’s successor, 
Jahftnglr (A.D, 1605-1627), the kahma appears 
again, to be once more abolished for an entnely 
different reason by Aurangzlb (A.D. 1659-1707), 
who feared lest the holy creed of Islftm, if stamped 
on the coins, might come into ‘unworthy places 
and fall under the feet of infidels’ (Khftn Khan, 
quoted by S. Lane-Poole, op. cit. p. lxxi). 

(4) The few exceptions to the general rule, that 
Muhammadan coins bear only inscriptions and are 
entirely without types, are furnished chiefly by 

(а) Tatar and Turk invaders of Syria and Asia 
Minor, where, in the 12th and 13th centuries of 
the Christian era, Ayyubids, Seljuks, Urtukuls, 
and Zangids issued coinages with types copied to a 
great extent from those of the Byzantine, Seleucid, 
or Roman coins which formerly circulated in those 
regions (B. M. Cat., ‘Oriental Coins/ vol. in.) — 

(б) The Mughal Emperors, Akbar and Jahangir. 
The types used by the former are few, and only one 
has much religious significance. This is the purely 
Hindu type of Rftma and Sltft (for as such the figures 
described in B. M. Cat., ‘Moghul Emperors/ pp. 
lxxix, 34, pi. v. 172, are to be identified ; cf. 
Drouin, RN , 1902, p. 261, fig. 3, and p. 281). 
Jahangir’s types, on the other hand, though not 
numerous, are of a boldness which appears like a 
deliberate defiance of orthodoxy ; for not only did 
he strike coins with his own portrait on the obverse, 
but he had himself represented as holding m one 
hand a book which probably is intended for a 
Qur’ftn, and in the other a wine-glass ( B M. Cat , , 
‘Moghul Emperors/ p lxxx, pi. ix. 312-319) 
He also struck a senes of zodiacal coins with the 
mythological figures of the different constellations 
(op. cit. p. lxxxi, pis. x. xi.). — (c) Various Mu- 
hammadan potentates in recent times, e.g. the 
Shfths of Persia and certain native Indian princes, 
who have struck coins with then portrait on 
the obverse. This fashion is due to Western in- 
fluence 

(5) Just as the Muhammadan conquerois at first 
issued comages closely resembling those already 
current in the various countries, so it has occasion- 
ally happened in the course of history that, when 
the tide of conquest has turned, a coinage of the 
Muhammadan form has been continued by the 
victors, and Arabic inscriptions have been drawn 
into the service of another religion. The most 
notable cases in point are • (a) the Norman kings 
of Salerno and Sicily (Spinelli, Monete Ciifiche, etc., 
Naples, 1844). — ( b ) Some Christian dynasties of 
Spain (Codera, op. cit.).—(c) Some of the Crusaders 
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(Schlumberger, Numismatique de V Orient latm, 
Paris, 1878), all of whom struck coins with 
Christian legends in Arabic characters. 

Litbraturi — This is given fully in the different eections of 

"tide- E. J. RAPSON. 

COLERIDGE.- 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born on the 21st of October 
1772, at Ottery St. Mary, Devonshire, where his father, John 
Coleridge, was vicar and master of the Grammar School. After 
the death of hie father, when Coleridge was at the age of nine, 
a presentation to Christ's Hospital was obtained for him ; there 
he showed remarkable precocity, and read voraciously in Greek 
and Roman as well as English literature. In 1791 he was 
appointed to an exhibition at Jesus College, Cambridge. In 
1793, being both disappointed in love and Involved in debt, he 
enlisted in the army (15th Dragoons), but his discharge was 
obtained by his brothers (one of whom was an officer in the 
army), and he returned to the University In 1794 he left 
Cambridge without taking a degree, ana, after spending a 
while in London, commenced with Southey a course of lectures 
at Bristol In 1795 he married Sarah Fricker (whose sister 
soon after was married to Southey), and settled at Clevedon 
Next year in Bristol, he started the Watchman newspaper, and 
occasionally preached in Unitarian chapels This was the year 
In which he began, as a remedy for neuralgia, to take laudanum 
At the end of 1796 he settled at Nether Stowey ; Wordsworth, 
to be near him, settled at Alfoxden ; and they united In writing 
the Lyrical Ballads , which were published in 1798 and included 
the Ancient Manner At this time also Coleridge composed 
the first part of Chnstabel t and contributed to tne Morning 
Post, In 1798 the brothers Wedgwood conferred on him two 
annuities of £, 75 each. He then went to Hanover, and spent a 
term at the University of Gottingen, learning the German 
language and literature, but not the Kantian philosophy, which 
he did not begin to study till April 1801 ( Letters , 23rd March 
1801, footnote, ed. E H C ). On his return to England he 
translated Schiller's Wallenstein. In 1800, as the Wordsworths 
were living at Grasmere, he settled at Keswick : and here he 
wrote the second part of Christabel t and plunged into the study 
of Metaphysics. From this time he became practically a slave 
of opium. He went to the Mediterranean m 1804, and at Malta 
became secretary to the Governor. He returned in 1806 by way 
of Rome to England. In January 1808, he lectured on Shake- 
speare at the Ro 3 al Institution, enunciating views which 
anticipated those of Sohlegel j but these lectures were less 
successful than those on Shakespeare and Milton delivered 
afterwards in Bristol and In London In 1816 ho settled at 
Highgate with the Gillmans, and with them he remained till 
his death on the 26th of July 1834 The Biographia LiUrana , 
after long delays due to disputes with publishers, appeared in 
July 1817. In December 1816 was published his first Lay 
Sermon . on the Bible as the Statesman’s Manual ; this was 
followed at once by a second lay sermon on the principles of 
publio policy and economics. In 1818 he published The Friend , 
greatly altered from an earlier (1809; edition. From this 
period, his philosophy was fixed, and underwent no change 
In 1824 he wrote, but did not publish, the Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit. In 1825 he published the Aids to Jle/Uction , 
wid in 1830 the Church and State according to the Idea of 
JSach. 

Coleridge has the rare distinction of being at 
once a great poet, a great critic, and a great 
philosopher. His published works in their quan- 
tity are by no means proportionate to the strength 
and grace of his genius. As Ludwig Tieck, who 
knew him, said upon the news of his death, ‘A 
peat spirit has passed away from the earth and 
left no adequate memorial. It was by his con- 
versation, especially during the peaceful years at 
Highgate, that he exerted the greatest influence, 
especially upon the younger minds of the day. 
‘There was no week/ wrote Southey to Henry 
Taylor, when Coleridge’s Table Tali was pub- 
lished, ‘in which his talk would not have furnished 
as much matter worthy of preservation as those 
two volumes contain/ In Coleridge the inventive 
and creative spirit, as Tieck noticed, outran the 
productive — ‘ he thought too much to produce/ 
Poetic production, especially, was checked by the 
critical and analytic spirit which grew upon him, 
the more he suffered from disease and remedies 
worse than the disease. In philosophy, Coleridge 
did, in fact, do much more than has generally been 
allowed. It seems to have been a mistake for his 
friend, J. H. Green, not to publish the philo- 
sophical work, instead of spending his life qualify- 
ing himself to expound the system ; and it is diffi- 
cult to understand why Coleridge’s work should 
have remained neglected in manuscriDt. The 


charges made against Coleridge’s originality by 
De Quincey and others might all be admitted for 
argument’s sake, and all be answered with Milton’s 
definition of plagiarism ; for whatever he borrowed 
was, assuredly, ‘ bettered by the borrower/ The 
reputation of those from whom Coleridge borrowed 
owes him much. Nor should we forget his own 
principle, that originality both in poetry and 
philosophy should consist in giving freshness to 
old ideas. 

Coleridge was not only a poet, a critic, and 
a philosopher. As a practical political writer, 
especially upon foreign policy, in the Morning 
Post, during the interval between the peace of 
Amiens and the outbreak of the Napoleonic war, 
and in the Courier at a later period, he exposed the 
character and designs of Napoleon, the conditions 
of his power, and the prospects of resistance to his 
aggressions, and so earned for himself the reproach 
of the Emperor’s admirer, Byron, that he had 
‘both prophesied the ultimate downfall of Bona- 
parte, and himself mainly contributed to it’ (Byron’s 
Observations upon an article m Blackwood's Mag . ). 
He also distinguished himself by his advocacy of 
protection for child-labour, and by his censure of 
the depopulation of the Highlands (2nd Lay 
Sermon , Letters, May 2nd, 1818, and Anima Poetae, 
p. 204). 

In his political philosophy, Coleridge belongs to 
the school of Burke ( Biog . Lit . ch. x.; The Friend , 
sect. I. iv.), and he forms the connecting link 
between Burke and Gladstone’s State in its Rela- 
tions with the Church (1838). ‘ Coleridge’s Church 

and State / writes Gladstone’s friend, J. K. Hope, 

‘ is a work which has evidently had a great deal 
to do with Gladstone’s fundamental ideas of the 
subject’ (J. R. H. to Newman, 1st March 1839, m 
Memoirs of Hope-ScotPy 1884, i. 176). His part in 
preparing the way for the Oxford Movement has 
been affirmed by two such witnesses as Carlyle and 
Newman, though his direct influence was felt chiefly 
at Cambridge. In religious philosophy, Cole- 
ridge lias been described by Wilfrid Ward (a dis- 
ciple of Newman) as the link between Burke and 
Newman. Though Newman in his old age forgot 
that he had ever read Coleridge, las ‘ Chronological 
Notes’ for 1835 contain the entry : ‘During this 
spring I, for the first time, read parts of Coleridge’s 
works, and am surprised how much that I thought 
mine is to be found there’ (see Letters of Newman, 
ed. Anne Mozley, 1891, 11th May 1834, footnote, 
3rd July 1834, 9th Feb. 1835, and 28th Jan. 1836). 
Coleridge’s religious and metaphysical philosophy 
must be understood to be that which he held from 
1817 until his death. During those seventeen or 
eighteen years he never changed his ground (Letter 
of J. H. Green to Sara Coleridge, Introd. to Biog . 
Lit . p. xxxi, ed. Shedd, 1884). He has justly been 
called by Aubrey de Yere ‘the Plato of llnglish 
philosophy’ ; and it may be permissible for the 
present writer to say that, quite independently 
and in ignorance of de Yero’s expression, he too 
wrote, publicly, that the title of ‘the British 
Plato’ might be given to this philosopher with 
more appropriateness than it haa been given, by 
Coleridge himself, to Bacon. 

The clue to Coleridge’s intellectual history is 
furnished by Lamb’s picture of him in Christ’s 
Hospital expounding Plotinus to his schoolfellows. 
While still a youth m that school, he read some of 
the Neo-Platonic philosophy, and himself trans- 
lated the eighth hymn of Synesius ( Biog . Lit . i. 
169, footnote, ed. bhaweross). After he went up 
to the University of Cambridge he had a Synesius 
of his own, and speaks of his intention of trans- 
lating him (24th March 1794, Letters, ed. E. H. 
Coleridge). At the University he also read some 
of the 17th cent. Cambridge Platonists. certainly 
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Cudworth, from whom, probably, he derived most 
of the quotations from unfamiliar Greek authors 
with which his boyish vanity loved to astonish his 
companions. W&ile he was at the University, 
under the influence of a Fellow of his college wno 
was an open disseminator of theological radicalism, 
Coleridge became a follower of Priestley in theology 
and of Hartley in philosophy. But, as the doctrines 
of Platonism and the poetic mysticism of Synesius 
were his first love in philosophy, so to these his 
mind, after many wanderings, at last returned as 
to its native home. As a philosopher, Coleridge, 
as R. Garnett observes (Life of Coleridge, 1904, 
p. 80), continues the tradition of the Cambridge 
Platonists. Amid all his changes there was one 
principle to which he always remained faithful, 
which was native to his own mind, and which 
forms the foundation and the key to his philo- 
sophy. This was his ethical principle, which will 
be explained below. His philosophy he described 
as Platonism (Letter to J. Gooden, misdated 1814, 
probably 1824, in Works , iv. 399, ed. Shedd) ; and 
it was to his Platonic principles, under God, that 
he attributed his return to the Christian faith 
(Amma Poetas , p. 259; Biog. Lit. ch. x.). Those 
who, reading only the Biographia Literaria (Cole- 
ridge’s Dichtung und Wahrheit ), suppose him to 
be a Schellingist should observe that wnat he there 
says of Schelling was written and sent to the 
pnnter in 1815, though not published until 1817, 
and that it refers chiefly to the physics and ‘ nature 
philosophy/ not to the theology, of that philo- 
sopher. In the 1818 edition of The Friend , Cole- 
ridge places Sehelling’s philosophy among the 
antheistic systems, while declaring that Schelling 
imself strove to conceal from his own mind the 
consequences of his principles ( The Friend , II. xi. ; 
cf. S. T. C. to J. H. Green, 13th Dec. 1817, and to 
J. T. C., 8th April 1825, Letters , ed. E. H. C,; and 
J. H. Green to Sara Coleridge, Introd. to Biog. Lit. 
p. xxxi, ed. Shedd). 

1. Philosophy. — Coleridge did not claim to be 
the author or a new and original system of philo- 
sophy. The highest use of genius, he held, is to 
give the impression and interest of novelty to 
admitted ana neglected truth ( Aids to Reflection , 
Aph. i. ; The Friend , essay xv. ). 

• My system, if I may give it so fine a name, Is an attempt to 
reduce all knowledge to harmony — to unite the separated 
fragments of the mirror of truth. It opposes no other system, 
but shows what is true in each, and now that which Is true 
in the particular became in each of these systems falsehood 
because it was only half the truth* ( Table Talk , 12th Sept. 
1831). 

The criterion of common sense was held by 
Coleridge ( Table Talk , 28th June 1834) as well as 
by Reid, whose terminology he in part adopts 
(Statesman's Manual , App. E). He, however, 
expressed the relation between common sense and 
philosophy with more accuracy : * It is the two- 
fold function of philosophy to reconcile reason with 
common sense, and to elevate common sense into 
reason’ (Biog. Lit. ch. xii.); and he emphatically 
rejected the pretensions of common sense — which 
judges of the world of the senses and the affairs of 
this life— to be the criterion of spiritual truth, 
especially of the mysteries of the Christian re- 
ligion (see Statesman's Manual , App. E ; Notes on 
Baxter , v. 443, ed. Shedd; Notes on Taylor's 
History of Enthusiasm , vi. 130; Aids, Aph. ix. 
on Spiritual Religion, footnote ; Notes on Jeremy 
Taylor , v. 225, ed. Shedd; The Friend , sect. 
II. li.). 

2 . Logic. — Coleridge’s logic may be described 
as a Platonic theory of knowledge expressed in a 
Kantian terminology. The agreement between 
him and Kant, however, is less than he himself 
thought. With Coleridge, ‘ideas’ are not merely 
regulative, but also constitutive. Self-evident 


propositions are principles not only of thought, 
out of truth and being. Space and time are forms 
of sensibility, but not mere forms. Reason and 
experience coincide ; the ideas of the pure reason 
ana the laws of Nature correspond. And ‘the 
ground of this agreement’ is to be sought ‘in a 
supersensual essence, which, being at once the ideal 
of the reason and the cause of the material world, 
is the pre-estabhsher of the harmony m (each) and 
between both’ (The Friend , II. v. ; Statesman's 
Manual ; The Prometheus of TEschylus, iv. 344, 
ed. Shedd). It should be noted that he has 
nowhere in his published writings assigned his 
reason for rejecting the theory of the origin of 
knowledge common to Aristotle, the Scholastics, 
and Locke ; and that he is always unjust to Locke, 
classing him, strangely enough, with Hobbes, 
Hume, and Hartley. The distinction between 
the reason and the understanding in Coleridge 
is not the same as in Kant ; for with Coleridge 
the categories and first principles are the object 
of the reason, and are furnished by it to the 
understanding. The distinction is m Coleridge 
much more olein to the distinction of the Schol- 
astics between the reason and the ratio particulars 
(or faculty of reasoning from particular to par- 
ticular found in a lower degree in brutes), or to 
Aristotle’s distinction between the active and the 
passive intelligence (or internal senses). By Cole- 
ridge the distinction is used chiefly for the purpose 
of emphasizing the fact that the human mind may 
obscurely apprehend truths higher than it is able 
distinctly to comprehend, define, or understand, 
and which, when we attempt to define them, are 
expressed in a combination of concepts apparently 
contrary to one another. The speculative and the 
practical, or moral, reason are not two faculties, 
out one faculty exercising itself upon different 
objects. The moral reason is reason in the highest 
sense of the term, since by this wo attain the 
knowledge of spiritual truth, and particularly of 
a personal God (Aids, passim, esp Aph. vui. on 
Spiritual Religion ; Statesman's Manual, App. B; 
The Friend, passim , esp. 1st landing-place, essay 
iv.). The conscience is not quite the same as the 
practical reason, since it adds to perception of 
right the sense of duty, and is the organ of the 
unconditional command. It is an authority. The 
conscience occupies an important place in Cole- 
ridge’s philosophy, since he expressly notices, what 
all uncorrupted minds feel, that it not only com- 
mands us to avoid evil and to do good, but also to 
believe in the real distinction between good and 
evil, in the reality of the moral law, in tlie exist- 
ence of a lawgiver and judge, and m a future life 
(The Friend , Introd. essay xv.). Ho who disbe- 
lieves these truths commits no mere speculative 
mistake, but a sin against his conscience. This 
express assertion of our responsibility for our 
opinions and beliefs, as well as for our actions, is 
perhaps the most valuable principle in Coleridge’s 
philosophy. The conscience is thus in morals and 
religion what common sense is in the world of the 
senses; and philosophy must be in harmony with 
this spiritual common sense. Those who con- 
sciously oppose this authority are to be cured only 
by discipline, not by argument, and ‘must be 
made better men, before they can become wiser * 
(Biog. Lit. ch. vn.; cf. Aids, * Elements prelim, to 
Spiritual Religion,’ and Aph. iv., v., and x. on 
Spiritual Religion). 

3 . Ethics. — Coleridge’s ethical principle forms 
the foundation of all nis philosophy. Tnerc is an 
absolute and essential distinction between good 
and evil, right and wrong; and man has the 
power, as of perceiving, so also of willing the good 
as good, as distinguished from the merely pleasur- 
able, or from the expedient, which is the means to 
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the pleasurable. Happiness and virtue coincide, 
indeed, in the end ; and in the meantime virtue 
and happiness are proportionate ; and so are vice 
and misery. Happiness, in so far as it depends 
upon ourselves, depends upon virtue ; but, at the 
same time, it is a part of virtue to care for one’s 
own ultimate happiness as well as for that of 
others. This intuitive perception of the distinc- 
tion between the right and the pleasurable, and of 
their tendency towards final conjunction, is a prin- 
ciple which Coleridge held throughout all his specu- 
lative changes. He no more doubted it when he 
was a Hartleyan than when he was a Kan to - 
Fichtean ; ana he no more doubted it when he was 
a necessitarian and a pantheist than when he was 
a vindicator of human freedom of will and of the 
personality of God. The conviction was, doubt- 
less, confirmed by his early studies in the Cam- 
bridge Platonists and Bishop Butler, and by his 
study, in more mature life, of Kant and Fichte. 
But it was a native and vital product of his own 
reflexion ; and it maintained and asserted itself m 
spite of the teaching then dominant at his Univer- 
sity. He remarked to Hazlitt, at their first 
acquaintance (1798), that the adoption of Paley’s 
Principles of Moral and Political Philosophy as 
a text-book at Cambridge was a disgrace to the 
national character. Though always an opponent 
of Hedonism as of an unqualified Eudsemonism and 
Utilitarianism, he never went to the Stoical ex- 
treme of Kant and Fichte, which he pronounced 
not only unnatural, but immoral. This perception 
of the good is Reason in the highest sense of the 
term ; and, taken together with the power of 
willing the good as good, in pieference to the 
pleasurable, it constitutes man’s essential and 
specific distinction, and the likeness and image 
of God in the soul. 

* A being altogether without morality is either a beast or a 
fiend, according as we conceive this want of conscience to be 
natural or self-produced . .Yet, if it were possible to con- 
ceive a man wholly immoral, it would remain impossible to 
conceive him without a moral obligation to be otherwise ’ ( The 
Fnend, sect l essay xin ) 

Corresponding to the distinction between the good 
and the pleasurable, or the expedient, is a distinc- 
tion between virtue and mere prudence. The first 
of the cardinal virtues Coleridge would call by the 
name ‘wisdom,* using the term ‘prudence* as 
synonymous with enlightened self-interest. 

The freedom of choice between the good and the 
pleasurable holds good so far as it is required for 
responsibility. But the will is weakened by 
original sin ; and this inherent sinfulness and 
weakness seems to Coleridge a truth of natural 
religion, attested by universal conviction (for his 
ethics, see Aids, esp. Introd. Aph., Prudential and 
Moral Aph.; The Friend , Introd. essays xv. and 
xyi.; 1st land. -pi. , essays iv. and v. ; sect, i , essays 
xiii. and xv. ; sect, ii., essays i.-iii. ; Table Talk, 
20th Aug. 1831 ; Letters , 17th Dec. 1796, and 13th 
Dec. 1817). 

4. Religion.— It was characteristic of Coleridge 
to give a moral origin to religion, and to assign a 
secondary position to proofs from Nature. This 
was more startling in the age when Paley’s philo- 
sophy predominated than now. He says with 
erfect truth that the idea had dawned upon him 
efore he studied Kant ; and it would be a mistake 
to think his position identical with the Kantian. 
When Coleriage says that the existence and attri- 
butes of God cannot be scientifically and apo- 
dictically demonstrated, but are susceptible only 
of proof sufficient for moral certitude, it is to hie 
remembered that he means by the term ‘God* 
no mere Anima mundi , or First Mover, or Supreme 
Being, no mere Ground of the Universe, or Fate, or 
Law personified, but a Being at once infinite and 
personal, the eternal omnipotent Creator of the 


world ‘ out of nothing,* and yet at the same time 
self-comprehensive, free, righteous, loving, merci- 
ful, and a hearer of prayer — a ‘ living Goa.* The 
existence and attributes of such a being are neces- 
sarily mysterious to the mind of man. And from 
the existence of such mystery at the very founda- 
tion of religion he drew the conclusion that mys- 
teries in a religion form no rational objection 
against it. His attitude of mind towards the 
mysteries of the Divine nature and providence 
may be seen in his remarks upon the controversy 
about Election and Predestination (Aids, Aph. ii. 
on Spir. Relig., comment.; for his natural theology 
in general, seeBto^. Lit. ch. x.; Aids, Conclusion ; 
Confessio Fide 1 , v. 16, ed. Shedd ; The Friend, 
sect. II. xi. ; Church and Stale, ch. v., footnote). 
The belief in a future life, with Coleridge, rests 
chiefly upon a moral foundation — upon the com- 
mand of conscience, which forbids us to aim at the 
pleasures of this life as the ultimate end or to 
make them the primary motive of action ; upon 
the natural instinctive anticipation of a life beyond 
the grave ; upon the severance between worldly 
fortune and moral merit ; and upon the fact that 
disbelief in immortality (where it is original in 
any mind) has, in fact, had its source in a revolt 
against the law of conscience. With these argu- 
ments is combined the difference in kind between 
the attributes of corruptible things and the attri- 
butes proper to the human mind (Confessio Fidei, 
v. 16, ed. Shedd ; Notes on Davidson, v. 504 ; Aids, 
Aph. xxm. on Spir. Relig., comm ; Dialogue be- 
tween Demosius and Mvstes , vi. 136, ed. Shedd). 

5. Christianity. — Coleridge’s interest in the evi- 
dences of Christianity was moral Tather than 
intellectual. While Paley, addressing himself 
to the understanding, dwelt upon history and 
miracles, Coleridge appealed chiefly to the sub- 
limity of the Christian doctrine, and to man’s 
need (and sense of need) of redemption from his 
own sinfulness (Aids, Aph. vii. on Spir. Relig., 
Aph. x., and Conclusion ; Statesmans Manual, 
App. E ; Biog. Lit., Conclusion ; Letters , 30th 
Mar. 1794). As to Coleridge’s particular theological 
position, it is sufficiently known that his favourite 
theologian was the Scottish Archbishop Leighton ; 
and that his disciples were the Broad Churcnmen, 
such as Julius Hare and Frederick Maurice. 

6. The Church. — Coleridge, without doubt, was 
the chief agent in reviving in England the idea of 
the Church as something distinct from an estate 
of the realm or a department of the State on the 
one hand, and a mere voluntary association on the 
other. In this respect he undoubtedly prepared 
the way for the High Church movement. 

‘ My fixed principle i a : that a Christianity without a Church 
exercising spiritual authority is vanity and delusion. . . . 
I condemn . . . the pretended right of every individual, com- 
petent and incompetent, to interpret Scripture in a sense of his 
own, in opposition to the judgment of the Church, without 
knowledge of the originals or of the languages, the history, 
customs, opinions, and controversies of the age and country 
in which they were written ; and where the interpreter judges 
in ignorance or in contempt of uninterrupted tradition, the 
unanimous consent of Fathers and Councils, and the universal 
faith of the Church in all ages* (Aids, Aph. xiii. on Spir. Relig., 
footnote). 

Yet he sometimes allowed to himself a larger 
licence of personal theorizing than was in keeping 
with this principle, of which, in the abstract, he 
saw the justice. The unity of the Universal 
Church, the ‘Church of Christ,* was for him an 
‘ Idea,* or unity in the spirit, which might occa- 
sionally be realized in Ecumenical Councils.^ But 
the ordinary state of the Church is to be divided 
into national branches ; and the established Church, 
e.g. of England, is a combination of two things, 
viz. the national Church and the educational estate 
of the realm (The Church and State according to the 
Idea of Each). 
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7. Scripture. — In the Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit (a title suggested by a chapter in Wilhelm 
Meister), Coleridge made a well-meant and reverent 
attempt to offer a solution of the difficulties brought 
against the truth of Scripture from the secular 
sciences and history. It can hardly be said, how- 
ever, that the particular solution which he pro- 
posed and the concept of inspiration which he put 
forward were quite m accordance with the tradi- 
tional Christian doctrine of inspiration ; while in 
some of his theological notes written upon margins 
he indulged in an altogether unwarrantable licence 
of pronouncing on a priori grounds what parts of 
the Gospels are and what are not genuine and 
authentic Scripture. 

As he was a member of the Church of England, 
perhaps the fairest way of estimating Coleridge’s 
work as a theologian is to quote the judgment pro- 
nounced upon him by the greatest ecclesiastic 
winch that Church ever produced, while yet 
untroubled by a suspicion that he should ever 
leave it, and while tilled with the profoundest 
confidence in its controversial position • 

* While history In prose and verse [of Scott] was thus made 
the instrument of Church feelings and opinions, a philosophical 
basis for the same was under formation in England by a very 
ongmal thinker, who, while he indulged a liberty of specula- 
tion which no Christian can tolerate, and advocated conclu- 
sions which were often heathen rather than Christian, yet after 
all instilled a higher philosophy into inquiring minds than they 
had hitherto been accustomed to accept. In this way he made 
trial of his age, and found it respond to him, and succeeded in 
interesting its genius in the cause of Catholic truth' (The 
British Critic , April 1839 ; Newman’s Essays*, 1877, i 267 f.). 

During the second quarter of the 19th cent. 
Coleridge’s influence was both wide and deep ; and 
its stimulus was felt by all English thinkers, even I 
by minds trained, like that of Mill, under Bent ham, 
Malthus, and Ricardo. If Coleridge had been 
more just to Locke, and if he had interpreted that 
philosopher in the sympathetic spirit in which he 
reconciled Bacon and Plato (in the Essay on 
Method , and m The Friend ), Ins influence would 
probably have been still greater and more lasting. 

Literature — After Coleridge’s death several volumes of 
Literary Remains , and of Theological Notes, were published by 
his nephew, H N. Coleridge In 1847 his daughter published 
an edition of the Biograptua Literana, with an introduction 
and notes dealing fully with his relation to Schelling An 
admirable edition was issued m 1907 by the Clarendon Press, 
with introduction and notes by J. Shawcross Bohn’s Library 
contains a useful edition of Coleridge’s Works for the general 
reader. In the USA the works have been edited by W G. T. 
Shedd, 1853 and 1884 , but this edition (published by Harper, 
1866) has very grave printer's errors In 1895, Coleridge’s grand- 
nephew, E. II Coleridge, published Anirna PoetCB and two 
volumes of Letters (London) 

Principal Shairp’s Studies tn Toetry and Philosophy (Edin- 
burgh, 1868) has an excellent study of Coleridge. His political 
philosophy is expounded by J. S. Mill in vol 1 . (1859) of his 
Vxssertations (cf. Mill’s Letters to Prof Nichol, in the Fort - 
nightly Review, May 1897}. For his metaphysics and ethics, 
see The American Catholic University Bulletin, July 1906 and 
Jan 1907, ' Coleridge ’ and ‘ Coleridge’s Philosophy,* by M. J. 
Ryan. 

J. Gtllman's Life of Coleridge (of which only one volume was 
published, London, 1838) contains many valuablo documents. 
The Life in the English Men of Letters, by H, D. Traill 
(London, 1884), is good, except tor the exposition of the phllo- 
sophy. The small Life by Hall Caine (London, 1887) is more 
lust to Coleridge's character than his biographers have usually 
been The Life by R Garnett (1904) has the merit of showing 
Coleridge's place in the history of philosophy. The article in 
the DNB by Leslie Stephen is written with great historical 
accuracy and impartiality. The Life by A. Brandi (Berlin, 
1880 , Eng. tr. London, 1887) is a dissertation on the relations 
of English and German literature rather than a biography; 
with much research it has little judgment; there are many 
mistakes in point of fact ; and the author has not the qualifica- 
tions for writing about a poet or a metaphysician. The Life by 
J. D. Campbell (London, 1894) is a model of unpretentious, 
painstaking research, and of intelligent and fair judgment. 

M. J. Ryan. 

COLLECT (Collecta). — A collect is the Bhort 
condensed form of prayer peculiar to the Western 
Church. 

x, The name ‘collect/ — Two derivations claim 
an almost equal degree of ancient authority. ( 1 ) In 


the Latin Mass and other Services the Oremus ( ( Let 
us pray ’) was originally a call of the congregation 
to private prayer, the priest or person who led the 
devotions proposing ceitain heads of intercession 
(* dedit orationem ’) — a custom which is retained in 
the Missal Service for Good Friday and in the 
4 Bidding Prayer * of the Church of England. 1 A 
brief space having been left for this, the officiant 
4 collegit ’ (i.e. summed up) the petitions in a short 
prayer, which hence received the name 4 collect.’ 
The phrase 4 col ligere orationem * is referred to as 
well Known by Cassian (5th cent.), de Instit. Ccenob . 
II. vii. ; and other testimonies to its use and to 
that of its correlative 4 dare orationem ’ are given 
by Bona, Her, Liturg II. v, 2. 

(2) The other ancient derivation of ‘collect' 
explains it as the prayer said at the 4 Collecta,’ or 
4 Collectio’ — a recognized name for an assembly 
4 collected * for public worship (Vulg Lv 23 s6 , ife 
10 25 ; see Ducange, Glossar. s.v. 4 Collecta ’). This 
opinion is suggested by the wording of one of the 
places where 4 Collecta ’ occurs in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary. On Feb. 2 (the Feast of the Purifica- 
tion) the rubric before the prayer to be said at the 
church where the people assembled for procession 
to the church where mass was to he celebiated 
runs, * O ratio ad Collectam ad S. Adnanum.’ 

The 11th cent, author who styles himself 4 Micro- 
logus’ gives (cap. 111 .) both derivations, without 
deciding between them, and he is followed by 
Durandus ( Rationale Dw Offic. [1473] lib. IY. cap. 
xv.) and Bona (loc. cit.). The second derivation, 
which is based on a single rubric in the latest form 
of the Roman Sacramentary, is rendered improbable 
by the fact that 4 Collectio ’ — evidently the older 
form of ‘Collecta* (as 4 Missio’ preceded 4 Missa/ 
and 4 Ascensio’ preceded 4 Ascensa’) — appears as the 
normal word for 4 a prayer ’ in the Gallican a Service 
Books which represent an earlier type of liturgy 
than the Roman use. It will hardly l>e maintained 
that 4 Collectio * and 4 Collecta r had different 
ongins. We have thus good reason for the in- 
ference that the word first came into existence in 
Gaul, and thence made its way to Rome. The 
early testimony of Cassian (loc. cit.) y who wrote 
in Gaul, to the phrase 4 colligere orationem ’ is 
significant in the same direction. In keeping, too, 
with the theory of the Gallican provenance of the 
word is the remarkable contrast we observe between 
the frequency with which 4 Collectio ’ is found in 
the Gallican books, where it is used passim f and 
the rarity of the appearance of 4 Collecta * in the 
Roman. In the Gregorian Sacramentary, ‘Col- 
lecta * occurs thrice only, and in one case, already 
referred to, it plainly means 4 congregation ’ and 
I not 4 prayer.* In the Gelasian and Leonine Sacra- 
mentaries it is not found at all. In the Missal 
which succeeded the Sacramentaries, with a few 
exceptions of community or local use,® the word 
occurs only in rubrical directions. Although 

1 Further witness to this ancient custom is borne by the 
Flectamus genua (‘ Let us kneel '), and the Levate (‘ Stand up ’). 
which m the Roman ritual on certain days are interposed 
between the Oremus and the collect The modem genuflexion 
of the priest is a survival of the private prayer of the priest and 
people before they stood up, according to the practice of the 
early Church, for public prayer The Oremus before the offer- 
tory is followed by no prayer at all — a feature which evidences 
a still greater omission in the Service (Duchesne, Ongmes, vi. 
6, d. 172, Eng. ed.) 

• The term ‘Gallican' is frequently used to describe the 
Western non-Roman type of service, which included, with the 
Gallican, the kindred Celtic (British Isles), Mozarabic (Spain), 
and Ambrosian (North Italy) uses (Duchesne, Ong p. 88, Eng. 
ed. ; Procter ana Frere, p 8) The form 1 Collectio ' is peculiar 
to the Gallican and Celtic books. 

* e g. a Missal of the Cistercian order (Paris, 1629) has 
'Collecta' throughout, also one of Hildesheim (Nuremberg. 
1511), and one of Upsala (Basel, 1518) , and the Collection or 
Masses written in England in the 10th and 11th cents., which 
forms part of the Leofrie Missal (ed. Warren, 1888), occasionally 
has the word instead of ‘ oratio ’ 
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* Collect ’ was adopted, as far back as evidence 
goes, 1 by liturgists as the technical name for the 
prayer before the Epistle, it received but a niggard 
welcome in the Roman Service Books — which would 
hardly have been the case had it been of native 
origin. That it was nevertheless in popular use m 
England — perhaps kept alive by tradition from the 
early non-Roman Christianity of the country — 
seems proved by the fact that in the translation 
and revision of the Church Services in the 16th 
cent, it was brought forward into its rightful 
position. The Reformers would not have ventured 
to use the word so extensively as they did, if it had 
not been familiar to the people. 

2. The Sacramentaries. — Collects in their fully 
developed structure are first presented to us in the 
Roman Sacramentaries ; for the ‘ Collectiones ’ of 
the Gallican Service Books are longer and less 
concentrated, and more akin to Eastern models. 
These Sacramentaries contain the prayers used by 
the celebrant in the Mass and otlier sacramental 


rites, and have come down to us in three forms, 
each associated with the name of a Pope. 

(1) The Gregorian is the most recent. Pope 
Gregory the Great (590-604) was traditionally 
regarded as the reviser of an earlier Service Book. 
His biographer, John the Deacon (latter half of 
9th cent.), testifies (‘Vita Gregoni,’ n. 17, in Acta 
Sanctorum O.S.B,, by D’Achery and Mabillon) that 
‘ he compressed into one volume the Gelasian codex 
de Mxs8arum Solemnns , making many retrench- 
ments, a few changes, and some additions.' 3 But 
of the ‘ Gregorian ’ Sacramentary, as we know it, 
all that can be said with certainty is that it re- 
presents the Service Book m prevailing use at 
Rome in the 8th century. All existing MSS seem 
to be derived from an authenticated copy of that 
book, which was sent to Charlemagne, at his 
request, towards the close of that century, by Pope 
Adrian I., and to which a supplement adapting it 
for use in Fiance was added by Alcuin (Letter of 
Adrian I. to Chailemagne, No. xli., in Bouquet, 
Itecunl des histonens des Gaules , 1738-1876, v. 
587; Miciologus, cap. 60; Wilson, The Gelasian 
Sacr, lui.). 

(2) The Gelasian represents the Sacramentary as 
it was before the * Gregorian * revision, and carnes 


us back at least to the 7th century. Its connexion 
with Pope Gelasius (492-496) is problematical. 
Unlike the later form of Sacramentary, all the 
MSS of which bear Giegory’s name, none of the 
‘Gelasian’ MSS is thus entitled. Writers of the 


9th cent., as, e q ., John the Deacon, referred to 
above, call the Sacramentary ‘Gelasian,’ perhaps 
following a true tradition, although it may De that 
their only ground for so naming it was that the 
Liber Pontificalis (beginning of 6th cent. ) assigned 
(i. 255) to Gelasius the authorship of Sacramental 
prefaces and prayers (Wilson, Get. Sacr. Ivin.). 

(3) The Leonine exists only in one defective MS, 
which was discovered in the Chapter Library at 
Verona by Bianclum, and published by him in 
1735. This MS, the probable date of which is the 
beginning of the 7th cent., is apparently the com- 

E ilation of a private collector of missae extant m 
is time, many of which, no doubt, were of an 
earlier date. It cannot be regarded as a single 
Sacramentary, but it presents us with Service forms 
of a more ancient type than the ‘ Gelasian.’ Its 


attribution to Pope Leo I. (440-461) was the mere 
conjecture of the first editor (Feltoe, Sacr. Leon., 
1896, vii.-ix.). 


i In the second * Oruo Roman us/ which is commented on by 
Amalarius of Metz (830), the words occur, ‘Sequitur oratio 

prirna quam collectam dicunt ’ (Migne, PL lxxviii. 971). 

3 We hare Gregory’s own testimony (Bp. ix. 12) that he added 

the Lord’s Prayer at the end of the Canon of the Mass. The 
insertion of a new paragraph therein is also attributed to him 
{Lib. Pontif. i 312, ed. Duchesne, 1886) 


We can thus trace back the Collect as a finished 
product well-nigh to the 6th cent., and we may 
confidently assign to it a much earlier origin. A 
form of prayer so artificial and elaborate in struc- 
ture could not have come into existence at one 
bound : time must be allowed for a gradual develop- 
ment out of simpler forms. The fame of Gregory 
as a liturgical reformer renders it not improbable 
that the making or alteration of some collects was 
due to him, and the similar tradition attached to 
Gelasius suggests a like inference with regard to 
that Pope. The insistence in many collects on the 
frailty of human nature, and the need of Divine 
grace preventing and co-operating (see in Pr. Bk. 
the collects for Easter, Aav. iv., Epiph. iv., Trm. 
i., ix., xv., xvii. etc.), points for their composition 
to a time when the Pelagian controversy (beginning 
of 5th cent.) was fresh in the minds of men. 

3. Arrangement of collects. — The Gallican 
Service Books are characterized by numeious 

* Collectiones.’ Take, for example, the 1 * Missa ’ for 
Epiphany in the Missale Gothicum (see Neale and 
Foroes, Gallican Lituraies , p. 54 *), where the 
scheme of service is as follows : 

1. An exhortation without a title, named Praefatio in other 
missae. 2 Collect xo seauitur . 3 Colleetio poet nomina , 1 e. 

after the diptychs 4 Colleetio ad Pacem t i e during the Kisa 
of Peace 6 Cont estatio, commencing 4 Vere dignum * 6. Col- 
lect io post Sanctus . 7 Post Mystenum , i e a prayer after the 
consecration. 8. A nteorationem Domx mcam— a prayer. 9 Post 
orationem Dominieam — a prayer 10. Benedictxo populi — a 
series of short prayers 11. Post Euchanstiarn — a prayer after 
the communion of the people. 12 Colleetio sequitur. The fre- 
quent use of the word 1 Colleetio ' should be noted. In the Celtio 
Hour Offices, ‘Collectiones’ were appended to each Canticle 
and each group of Psalms (Wai ren. The Bangor Antiphonary t 
vol. ii. p. xix). The multiplicity of prayers in the Masses of 
St. Columbanus was noticed and objected to at a Synod at 
Matlscon (Ma$on), in Gaul (623), by a monk named Agrestius, 
who probably was acquainted with the Gelasian use (Jonas, Vita 
Columbaniy ed. Krusch, p 250) 

In the Roman Sacramental ies and Missal the 
Collects are restricted to three positions in the 
service : (1) before the Epistle, (2) after the Offer- 
tory, (3) after the Communion. The first, as a rule 
the fullest of all, is the ‘Collect’ proper, the one 
to which that name is specially appropriated in 
liturgical language, though in the altar-books it is 
usually designated by the general term oratio . 
The second is the * Secreta,’ so named because it 
is said inaudibly by the priest (Amalarius, de Oflie. 
Eccl. III. xx. ; Duchesne, Ong. vi. § 7, p. 176, Rng. 
tr. ) — a custom which was introduced in very early 
times — or, less probably, because it is said over 
the elements wnich have just before been ‘set 
apart ’ for sacramental use. This derivation, which 
Bossuet ( Explic . des pri&res de la messe , p. 19, 
no. 1) puts forward, does not seem to have the 
support of any ancient authority (Bona, II. ix. 6, 
note by Sala). The third is the ‘ Posteommunio.’ 
In some MSS of the Gregorian type the second is 
called ‘Super oblata,’ 3 and the third ‘Ad Com- 
plendum.’ (The Leonine collects have no head- 
ings.) A supplementary collect, ‘Ad populum,’ 
appears in the Gelasian Sacramentary. In the 
Gregorian and in the Missal this is retained only 
on Ferial days in Lent, with the title ‘Super 
populum.’ The Gelasian Book provides two col- 
lects proper, i.e . before the Epistle, in each Mass ; 
the Gregorian and Missal have only one. In 
medieeval times other prayers were permitted (or 
directed) to be added to this, provided the total 
did not exceed seven. 3 This limitation was sup- 

l The Missale Gothicum is also published by Mabillon, de Lit. 
Gal lib. iii. (see p. 208), and Muraton, Lit Rom. Vet. ii. col. 
542 

3 This may add some weight to the second derivation of 

* Secreta * (see above). 

3 The number of prayers was always to be uneven, for which 
rule various mystical reasons were given (Micrologus, cap. iv ). 
Prayers were to be added to the ‘ Secreta ’ and ‘ Postcomraunio' 
equal in number to those added to the Collect proper (Durand us, 
iv. xv , Sarum Missal, 1st Sunday of Advent, rubric). 
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posed to have reference to the number of petitions 
in the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Collect (proper) for the day gained an 
entrance at an early date into Laud’s and other 
Hour offices, where it supplanted the Pater Noster 
which formerly closed tne service (Batitfol, Hist , 
du brtv. rom ., Eng. tr. by Bay lay, pp. 96, 111 ). 

4. How addressed.— The Roman collects are, 
'with very few exceptions, addressed to the First 
Person of the Blessed Trinity. This was the most 
ancient usage of the Church, based upon the belief 
that the Eucharist was a representation of the 
sacrifice of Himself offered bv the Son to the 
Father (Bona, 11 . v. 5). The 3rd Council of Carth- 
age (397) made this custom a binding law by 
enacting (canon 24) that ‘at the altar prayer shall 
always De directed to the Father’ (‘Quum altari 
adsistitur, semper ad Patrem dirigatur oratio’). 

It is remarkable that, notwithstanding this usage 
and law, the majority of the * Collectiones ’ in the 
Western non-Roman liturgies are addressed to the 
Son. We may attribute this to the exigency of 
the position 01 the Hispano-Gallican Church, con- 
fronted as it was with tne Arianism of the North- 
ern invaders, who alleged the exclusive address of 
liturgical prayers to the Father as implying an 
inequality in the Trinity (Warren, Banaor Ant, vol. 
li. p. xxvii ; Cabrol, DACL , col. 655 ; Liddon, The 
Divinity of Our Lord* [Bamp ton L ectures], p. 389). 

5 . Structure of collect. — The collect follows a 
clearly marked plan of construction. It consists 
of one short sentence containing a single petition, 
and m its complete form — for some collects lack 
one or more members — may be analyzed into five 
parts: ( 1 ) the invocation; ( 2 ) the reason upon 
which the petition is based ; (3) the petition 
itself ; (4) the benefit which the granting of the 
petition will confer; (5) the termination, which 
varies according to fixed rules (see below). Take 
for an illustration the Pr. Bk. collect for the 2 nd 
Sunday m Lent, which comes from the Gregorian 
Sacramentary: ( 1 ) ‘Almighty God, ( 2 ) who seest 
that we have no power of ourselves to help our- 
selves ; ( 3 ) keep us both outwardly in our bodies, 
and inwardly m our souls ; (4) tnat we may bo 
defended from all adversities wlvicli may happen to 
the body, and from all evil thoughts which may 
assault and hurt the soul ; (5) through Jesus Christ 
our Loid.’ 

The termination was from early times made to 
haunonize with the phrasing of the preceding 
words. We find this feature already in the ] 
Gregorian Saci amentary, and even suggestions of 
it m the Gallican liturgies. In the later Service 
Books, careful rules, often expressed in hexameter 
verse, are laid down to meet every possible variety 
of phrasing, although the collects themselves 
generally conclude simply with ‘ Per ’ or ‘ Per 
Dominuin,’ or occasionally with a cue such as ‘qui 
vivis,’ 1 per eundem,’ to assist the memory of the 
priest. When several collects are recited together, 
the termination is appointed to be said only after 
the first and last. 

The rules appear with great fullness m the York Missal, and 
may be thus summarized : (1) If the collect be addressed to the 
Father, it should end : * through our Lord Jesus Christ thy 
Son [or, if our Lord has been previously mentioned, ‘ through 
the Bame Jesus Christ our Lord q, who hveth and reigneth with 
thee in the unity of the [‘same,’ if the Holy Ghost has been 
previously mentioned] Holy Ghost, God, world without end.* 
If there be mention of the Trinity, the collect should end : ‘ In 
which [t e Trmity] thou livest and reignest, God,’ etc. (2) A 
collect addressed to the Son should end : * who livest and 
reignest with God the Father in the unity of the [‘ same ’] Holy 
Ghost, God,' etc (3) A collect addressed to the Trinity should 
end : * who livest and reignest, God,’ etc 

As a specimen of the memorial verses we add these, which 
occur in the Samm Breviary : 

* “ Per Dominum,” dicas, si Patrem, presbyter, oras. 

Si Chnstum memores, “per eundem,” dicere debes. 

Si loquens Christo, “qui vivis,’ 4 scire memento. 

“ Qui tecum,” si sit collectae finis m ipso.* 


6. Book of Common Prayer. — The wav the 
collects have been dealt with in the Pr. Bk. is 
of special interest for English-speaking people. 
In the re-construction of the puulic Services in 
the 16th cent, the ‘Secreta’ and * Postcommunio ’ 
disappeared as features of the Communion Office, 
but the Collect proper was retained, for the most 
part in versions, more or less literal, of the Latin 
forms. Thus the collects of the Pr. Bk. are 
mainly survivals, in living and familiar use, of 
the collects of the Sacramentaries, though only 
of a few out of many ; for the simplification ana 
retrenchment of the Services at the Reformation 
involved, here as elsewhere, the sacrifice of much 
liturgical wealth. 

The Pr. Bk. collects derived, through the 
Sarum Missal , from the ancient sacramentaries 
may be thus classified according to their ultimate 
sources : 

Leonine : Easter iii , Trinity v., ix , xm , xiv , and the sub- 
stance of x and xu , which appear in a revised form in the 
Gelasian Sacramentary. 

Gelasian : Advent iv., Innocents, Palm Sunday, Good Friday 
2nd and 3rd, Easter 1st part, Easter iv , v., Trmity 1 ., 11 , vi , 
vii , viii , x , xi , xii , xv , xvi , xvni , xiix., xx., xxl. , besides. 
Matins 2nd, Evensong 2nd and 3rd, Communion Office afc end 
1st, Commmation (the ‘ Penitential Office for Ash-Wednesday • 
in the American Pr. Bk ), * O Lord, we beseech thee ' 

Gregorian : Circumcision, St. Stephen, St. John Evang , 
Epiphany, Epiphany i , ii , id , iv , v , Septuagesima, Sexa- 
gesima. Lent ii., iii , iv., v., Good Friday 1st, Easter 2nd part, 
Ascension, Ascension i , Whitsunday, Trinity, Tnmty ni , iv., 
xvii , xxii., xxui , xxiv., xxv., St. Paul, Purification, Annuncia- 
tion, St Bartholomew, St. Michael, also the collects (in the Irish 
and American Pr Bks ) for use at an early Communion on 
Christmas and Easter , besides, Matins 3rd, Litany, ‘We humbly 
beseech thee,’ 1st part, ‘O God. whose nature and property,' 
Communion Office at end. 2nd and 4th. The fixed Collect 
Communion Office, ‘Almighty God, unto whom all hearts be 
open,’ and the 1st part of ‘Almighty God, with whom do live* 
(Bunal), come from the Sarum Book t but cannot be traced to 
the Sacramentaries. The Churching Collect also was suggested 
by the Sarum form 

The translators of the collects for the 1st English 
Prayer Book (1549), among whom Cranmer pro- 
bably took the leading part, were masters of 
nervous idiomatic English, who even in their 
most literal translations were not satisfied with 
a bald word for word reproduction of the Latin. 
They recognized the dmeient genius and con- 
struction of the two languages, which must often 
make such a rendering obscure, if not unintellig- 
ible, to the English worshipper. They proceeded 
usually by way of paraphrase, preserving, as a 
rule, the general sense of the original, though 
often allowing themselves to expand the thoughts, 
and sometimes, more or less happily, to give them 
a different turn. 

Instances of approximately literal translation ,— Compare 
the Latin and English of Trinity xvii. : ‘ Tua nos, Doinine, 
quaesumus, gratia semper et praevcniat et sequatur ac boms 
openbus jugiter praestet esse intentoa* (‘Lord, we pray thee, 
that thy grace may alwa> s prevent and follow us, and make us 
continually to be given to all good works’), and of Epiph ii : 
‘Omnipotens sempiteme Deus, qui coelestia simul et terrena 
moderaris, supplicationes popuh tui clementer exaudi, et pacem 
tuam nostris concede tcmponbus * (‘ Almighty and everlasting 
God, who dost govern all things In heaven and earth, merci- 
fully hear the supplications of thy people, and grant us thy 
peace all the days of our life *\ See also Trim xiv , xxi , xxiiL 
Instances of expansion of thought.— $t John Evang. ‘en- 
lighten’ (illustra) becomes ‘cast thy bright beams of light 
upon.’ Easter : 1 our prayers, which by preventing thou dost 
inspire, mayest thou also by assisting bring to effect' (‘vota 
nostra, quae praevemendo aspiras, etiaw adjuvando prosequere ’) 
is paraphrased : * we humbly beseech thee, that, as by thy 
special grace preventing us, thou dost put into our minds good 
desires, so by thy continual help we may bring the same to 
ood effect.’ Asc. Day* ‘wo may also in mind dwell in 
eavenly places ' (‘ ipsl quoque mente in coelestibus habitemus ’) 
is thus enlarged . * so we may also iu heart and mind thither 
ascend, and with him continually dwell ' Trm xu : * who in 
the abundance of thy lovingkindness dost exceed the merits 
and prayers of thy suppliants’ (‘qui abundantia piet&tis tuae 
et merita suppheum excedis et vota’) takes the form ‘who art 
always more ready to hear than we to pray, and art wont to 
give more than either we desire or deserve.’ Strenjgthenmg 
words also are frequently introduced, e g. Sept. : ' delivered by 
thy goodness ’ ; Easter iv. : * sundry and manifold changes,' 
‘ surely . . fixed ’ ; Lent ui. : ‘ our defence against all our 
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enemies* ; Good Friday: * graciously behold’; Lent it * ‘may 
mercifully be relieved * — where the italicized words are not in 
the original. 

Instances of change of thought .— Sexagesima • * grant that 
by the protection of the teacher of the GentileB ’ (‘ concede . . . 
ut . Doctoris gentium protectione ') is changed into ‘grant 
that by thv power.’ Epiph. v , Trin. xxu. ‘ guard with con- 
tinual lovingkindness (pietate)' become respectively ‘keep 
. . . continually in thy true religion/ and ‘ keep ... in con- 
tinual godliness.' Trin. vii. : 1 foster (nutrias) what is good in 
us and . . . guard it when fostered ( nutrita )’ is turned into 
1 nourish us with all goodness . . . and keep us in the same ' 
Matins 2nd : ‘ whom to serve is to reign * (‘ cui servire, regnare 
est’) becomes * whose service is perfect freedom.’ 

At the final revision of 1662 this feature of 
paraphrase and variation was made still more 
prominent. Several of the collects which had 
keen almost literally translated in 1549 were 
re-touched in this direction by Cosin and his 
assistants, often to their manifest improvement. 

Thus St. John Evang. : ‘May attain to thy everlasting gifts’ 
(‘ad dona perveniat sempiterna') was paraphrased ‘may so 
walk in the light of Thy truth, that it may at length attain to 
the light of everlasting life * Trin. vih. : ‘God, whose pro- 
vidence is never deceived* (‘Deus, cujus providentia in sui 
disposibione non fallitur *) became ‘O God, whose never-falling 
providence ordereth all things both in heaven and earth.’ Trin 
xvni. : ‘The infections of the devil’ (‘diabolica contagia’) was 
expanded into ‘the temptations of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil/ Easter iv. : ‘ who dost make the minds of the 
faithful to be of one will’ (‘qui fldelium mentes unius efficis 
voluntatis’) became ‘who alone canst order the unruly wills 
and affections of sinful men * Collects similarly treated are 
Innocents, Epiph. iv , Trinity, Trin. ix , xui , xix , St Paul 

The collects of the Pr. Bk. not traceable to 
ancient sources are constructed on the traditional 
lines, and in beauty of thought and diction and 
in harmony of balanced clauses do not lose by 
comparison with the classical models. They are 
usually based on the Gospel or Epistle for the 
day. Many of them are for SainW days, when, 
as a rule, the Latin collect asked for the Saint’s 
intercession. 

The original collects, which, except when otherwise stated, 
date from 1549, are: Adv. i., ii , in. (1061, replacing the 1549 
translation of the Latin collect), Christmas, Epiph vi (1061), 
Quinquag., Ash Wednesday, Lenti , Easter Even (1661), Easter 
L, ii , St Andrew (1652, replacing one of 1549), St Thomas, St 
Matthias, St Mark, SS Philip and James, St Barnabas, St. 
John Baptist, St Peter, St James, the Transfiguration (American 
Pr. Bk., 1892), St Matthew, St Luke, SS. Simon and Jude, All 
Saints ; also Communion Office at end, 3rd, 5th, 6th, the collect 
In the Communion of the Sica, and the Collect (Irish Pr Bk , 
1878) for the Rogation days, which is founded on one by Bp 
Cosin, 1661 The other newly composed prayers, not formed 
after the ancient pattern, such as the two ‘collects’ for the 
King in the Communion Office, most of the prayers which follow 
the 8rd Collect at Matins and Evensong, and all but one 
(‘ O God, whose nature ’) of the * Prayers and Thanksgivings 
upon several occasions* are outside the scope of this article. 

Three collects onlpr are addressed to the Second Person of the 
Trinity, viz Adv iii , St. Stephen (which in the original Latin 
is addressed to the Father), and Lent l In the Sarum Missal, 
Adv. i., ill , iv are so addressed ; but in the Gelasian form of 
the last the address Is to the Father, the change having been 
made in the Gregorian version The ‘Prayer of St Chry- 
sostom/ likewise addressed to the Son, comes from Eastern 
sources, and is not a true collect. 

With regard to the endings of the collects, in the Prayer 
Book of 1649, these, for the most part, were left incomplete as 
in the Sarum Book ; a few were supplied with cues such as 
•who liveth and reigneth, etc.* (Easter) It was evidently 
assumed that the clergy would be acquainted with the rules 
which governed the terminations The only collects in the 
present Pr, Bk. which have complete endings— mainly added in 
1661 — are those of the principal Festivals, with a few others, 
viz. Adv. in , Christmas, Sept., Lent i . Good Friday 1st and 
8rd, Easter, Ascension, Asc. I , Whitsunday, Trinity, St 
Matthew : besides, the 1st Prayer for the King in the Com- 
munion Office. The following have endings which vary from 
the traditional standards either by a doxological form or in 
other respects : Adv. 1., iv., Epiph. vi , Tnn xh , xiiL xiv , St. 
Thomas, Transfiguration (American Pr. Bk ), St. Luke, Com- 
munion 5th, Matins 2nd, Evensong 2nd and. 3rd, * Clerg> and 
People/ ‘In the time of dearth and famine/ ‘O God, whose 
nature * 

In the projected revision of 1689 the collects 
were marked out for drastic treatment. At best, 
their framework was retained, and they were 
lengthened by the introduction of phrases from 
the Epistle and Gospel of the day, but often 
entirely new prayers were substituted for them. 
Fortunately tne revision was not carried into 


effect, and the Church was left in possession of 
her ancient devotional forms. 

Litbraturh.— B ona, Rerum Lxturgicarum Librx t». (Pans, 
1672), annotated by Sala (Turin, 1747-53), Cassian, de Insti- 
tute Coenobiorum (Lyons, 1616) ; Muratori, Liturgia Romana 
Vetus (Venice, 1748 [contains the three Sacramentaries and 
some Galilean liturgies]) , Wilson, The Gelasian Sacramentary 
(Oxford, 1894) ; Feltoe, Sacramentanum Leonxanum (Cam- 
bridge, 1896); Neale-Forbes, Ancient Liturgies of the Gal- 
ilean Church (Burntisland, 1856) ; Warren, The Antiphonary 
of Bangor (H B S , 1898-95 [the only purely Celtio Service 
Book extant]), aud the same author's The Liturgy and Ritual of 
the Celtic Church (Oxford, 1881) ; Frere, The Use of Sarum 

S Cambridge, 1898); Duchesne, Ongines du culte chrttien 8 
Paris, 1898, Eng tr by M'Olure, entitled Christian Worship , 
^ondon, 1903); Batiffol, Hist du briviaire romaxn (Paris, 
1895, Eng tr by Baylay, London, 1898), Procter-Frere, A 
New History of the Book of Common Prayer 2 (London, 1902); 
Bright, Ancient Collects (Oxford, 1802), also art. on ‘The 
Collects/ in the Pr . Bk with Commentary (London, 1891), 
Goulburn, The Collects of the Day s (London, 1883) , Dowden, 
The Workmanship of the Prayer Book (London, 1899): Neale, 
Essays on Liturgiology (London, 1863) , Freeman, The Pnn- 
ciples of Divine Service (Oxford and London, 1856-62), Bur- 
bidge, Liturgies and Offices of the Church (London, 1885); 
Blunt, The Annotated Book of Common Prayer (re-issue, 
London. 1903) , Campion-Beaumont, The Prayer Book Inter- 
leaved 10 (London, 1880) , Addis* Arnold, A Catholic Diction- 
ary 6 (London, 1903). J. G. CARLETON. 

COLLECTIVISM.— See Socialism. 


COMEDY.— See Drama. 


COMFORT.— See Consolation. 

COMMEMORATION OF THE DEAD.— 

We shall first of all separate our subject from three 
others, which are closely connected with it, but 
which are treated in the special articles Ancestor- 
worship and Cult of the Dead, Communion 
with the Dead, Death and Disposal of the 
Dead (including Funeral Feasts). In this article 
we shall confine our attention to the tombs, and 
the means used among the various peoples to com- 
memorate the dead Even when thus limited, 
the subject is a large one ; foi reverence for the 
dead and everything that has touched them, 
mingled with superstitious fear, is a feeling which 
has been common to the whole human lace even 
from pre-historic times. Burial-places are con- 
sidered tabu among the natives of Oceania. 
Among races which are civilized and possess a 
system of writing, tombstones usually Dear the 
inscription : ‘ Erected in memory of . . .’ Fre- 
quently a small screen is placed on the top, either 
to shelter the gifts brought to the dead or to 
provide a place for offering pi ay ers or commemora- 
tive sacrifices ; so that, among most peoples, the 
tombs have become altars where worship is rendered 
in memory or on behalf of the dead. 

I. — i. Egyptians. — No race, except the Chinese, 
has cherished the memory of the dead more caie- 
fully, or raised more lasting monuments to them, 
than the Egyptians ; cf. the pyramids, which are 
royal tombs, and the mastabas , or tombs of the 
common people, with which the ground in Egypt 
is studded. There the tomb was called the ‘ place 
of eternal rest/ and it might also be called the 
* place of prayer and commemoration * Indeed, 
tne very arrangement of the burial-places reveals 
the existence of a worship rendered to the dead. 
Above the sepulchre and the deep shaft leading 
down to it, on the ground level, there was a chapel, 
the door of which had always to be kept open, 
to allow the relatives and friends of the deceased, 
and even the passers-by, to come and present their 
offerings or tneir prayers. The chapel contained 
a tablet, representing the ‘double^ ( ka ) of the 
deceased, seated at a table laden with food and 
fruit, and a commemorative legend of the first 
funeral feast. The cult of the dead consisted of 
three parts : the consecration of the tomb, the 
funeral ceremony, and the commemorative services. 
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These services were annual, and their purpose 
was to secure the peaee of Amenti for the deceased, 
and to get the deity to grant that his soul 
should one day dwell with the gods. This is clearly 
indicated by numerous inscriptions on the funeral 
tablets and by the Book of Obsequies , discovered in 
1877 (ed. and tr. Schiaparelli, Libro dei funerali 
degli antichi Egizi , 2 vols., Rome, 1882-90). 

2 . Hebrews. — The Hebrews could not have lived 
for two centuries in Egypt without borrowing 
several funeral customs from their masters. They 
also believed in the existence of a * double * which 
they called nephesh . As in Egypt, the tomb was 
the place where they rendered worship, in which 
the eldest son of the deceased was the celebrant. 
‘Now Absalom in his lifetime had taken and 
reared up for himself the pillar, which is in the 
King’s dale ; for he said, I have no son to keep 
my name m remembrance * (2 S 18 18 ). The Hebrew 
verb used here means both * to recall to memory * 
and to * offer worship,’ like the Latin colere . This 
worship rendered to the dead consisted of offer- 
ings of food, sacrifice of hair, ceremonial lamen- 
tations ( qlndh or n e hi), fasting, and the wearing 
of mourning clothes. The time of mourning 
lasted regularly seven days. These ntes were re- 
peated probably on each anniversary of the death. 

We do not Know whether the Hebrews held 
a festival in honour of all the dead, but it is 
certain that among the Jews, since the 10th cent. 
A.D., there has been a complete system of ‘days 
prescribed for the commemoration of the dead.’ 
The worshipper must visit the tomb of his dead 
relatives on the seventh and thirtieth days after, 
and on the anniversary of, their death. He places 
leaves or pebbles on it, says a prayer, and, on 
returning nome, gives alms in memory of them. 
The rites consist of a prayer of praise to God, 
said, each Sabbath evening, by the eldest son of 
the deceased ( qaddish ), and a prayer for rest to his 
soul, repeated daily for thirty days ( hashkaba ). 
An annual commemoration of the souls of the 
dead takes place on the ‘ Day of Atonement.’ 

3. Arabs. — The pagan Arabs rendered worship 
to the dead near the anq&b or nasa'ib (‘funeral 
monuments’), and sacrificed animals to them, or 
made offerings of hair. Muhammad forbade this 
worship as idolatrous (Qur'an, iii. 150-153). In- 
stead of lamenting over them, he says, we must 
ask Allah to forgive their sins. At the time of the 
beginnings of Imfim, the Arabs used to pitch tents 
on the graves of the dead, whom they worshipped 
on account of their virtues and their piety, and to 
stay there for some time after the death. These 
tents, in the course of time, became transformed 
into stone mausoleums (qubba ; cf. vol. i. p. 759). 
Thus the ancient worship rendered to the dead 
gradually gave place to prayers for the repose 
of their souls. The importance given in modern 
Isl&m to pilgrimages to, and prayers at, the tombs 
of the famous marabouts is well known. It is a 
form of saint-worslnp. 

II. Indo-Europeans. — i. Hindus. The re- 
membrance of the dead occupies an important 
place in the Vedas. The pitns , or ‘ancestors,’ 
after assuming a brilliant body, and drinking the 
soma which renders them immortal, are lea by 
Agni into the presence of Yama, the king of the 
dead, and there enjoy eternal blessedness. Accord- 
ing to certain myths, the souls of the dead 
dwell m the stars ; according to others, they pass 
into the bodies of certain birds, and fly to ana fro 
near the sacred rivers. It is the duty of the living 
to offer the kr&ddha, or funeral sacrifice, to the 
manes at fixed times. There are two feasts of the 
dead among the Hindus : the pitryajha and the 
jnndapitryajfia (see Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 


2. Ancient Persians. — Among the Mazdaeans of 
Iran or ancient Persia also, the cult of the souls of 
the dead was prevalent, and the funeral rites 
were highly developed. The feasts of the dead 
may be divided into two classes : (1) the great 
feast of all the dead, or Hamaspathmaedaya , a 
kind of All Saints’ Day, which is held at the end 
of the Parsi year and lasts ten days, called the 
Fravardagdn ; and (2) the funeral services in 
memory of a deceased person, which take place 
during the three days after the death, ana aie 
repeated on the 4th, 10th, and 30th days, and on 
the anniversary. In connexion with the second 
class, works of charity are always performed. 

3. Greeks. — The Hellenes, or ancient Greeks, 
had the sense of moral beauty (e.g. that of civic 
virtue) too highly developed not to commemorate 
the dead, especially those who had been famous 
as benefactors of the State or had fallen on the 
field of honour. Annual festivals, called iwiT&<t>ia, 
were held at their tombs on the anniversary of 
their death. They consisted of sacrifices to the 
gods, funeral orations, and athletic games. The 
dead were interred in the Ceramicus, in a con- 
secrated enclosure (the brjpibaiov <rf}fic 1), and, in 
accordance with one of Solon’s laws, the funeral 
procession had to be free from all lamentation 
and to have the character of a triumphal march ; 
for the dead were addressed by the name of 
udfeapes, ‘ the blessed ’ — a title reserved for the gods. 
The magnificent tomb that Artemisia built in 
the most beautiful part of Halicarnassus, in 
memory of her husband Mausolus, king of Cana 
(d. 379 B.C.), is well known. Since that time the 
name of ‘ mausoleum ’ has been given to all the 
sumptuous tombs built after its style by the 
Greeks and Romans. 

4. Romans. — The Romans adopted, almost ex- 
actly, the rites in memory of the dead practised 
by the Greeks. The exstquxae , or obsequies, were 
also accompanied by prayers, speeches, and 

f ames, held in honour of the illustrious dead, 
n every house, sacrifices and prayers were offered 
to the souls of the ancestors, called manes , lares , or 
penates . On the anniversary of the death, the 
religious service known as parentatio was per- 
formed, and accompanied by a family meal. Theie 
was also a general festival of the dead, called 
Feralm or Februalia , held on Feb. 22 ; and, as 
living nature always asserts its rights, it was 
followed by the Caristia , which was a merry 
feast. 

5. Celts. — Among the Celts (Gauls and Britons) 
the memory of the dead was preserved by means 
of standing-stones ( menhir , e.g. the Carnac mono- 
liths). 

III. Christian cusTOMS.—The funeral rites of 
the Christians are distinguished from the pagan 
customs by a new point of view with regard to 
the dead. Whereas to the pagans, as to the 
Hebrews, death appeared as the ‘ king of terrors,’ 
the destroyer of all life and all enjoyment, in 
the eyes of the first Christians it was the entrance 
into a higher life, and the deliverance from a 
world of strife and misery. Moreover, the 
Christians of primitive times avoided pronouncing 
the word ‘death,’ which to their contemporaries 
meant annihilation ; they refeired to that event 
by means of the expressions * departure’ ( excessus ), 

* sleep * (dormitio), * removal ’ (assumptio), or even 
‘setting’ (obitus, a word denoting the setting of 
the stars). The deceased was called the * one who 
oes before ’ (praemissus ), or * who has acquitted 
lmself’ (defunctus) ; and the burial-place was 
called the ‘ sleeping-place ’ (KotfnfiTepiov, coemeterium ). 
In a word, instead of appearing to them as an end , 
death was a beginning , the entrance into a new and 
better life. 
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i. Christians of the first centuries.— (1) Reasons 
for commemoration . — For what reasons did the 
Christians preserve the memory of their dead ? It 
was not, as in the case of the Romans, to appease 
the manes of their ancestors, but, in the first in- 
stance, to satisfy the need, felt by every loving 
heart, of giving evidence of a faithful remem- 
brance of the departed object of its affection. In 
the second place, the early Christians wished to 
return thanlcs to God for having delivered their 
beloved dead from the sufferings of this world. 
But, as they were not quite suie that the sins of 
the deceased would find pardon before the just 
Judge, they prayed God to forgive them in con- 
sideration of the merits of their Saviour, m whom 
their beloved one had believed. Sometimes, if the 
person had died without having been baptized, his 
surviving friends were baptized for his sake (1 Co 
15 29 ). If, on the other hand, the deceased was a 
martyr, or had distinguished himself by excep- 
tional saintliness, they would appeal to him to 
intercede with God ancf Christ, who, on the general 
resurrection day, was to judge the living and the 
dead. But this was the exception. In the case 
of ordinary people who died, their sinful souls 
were commend ea to the Divine compassion : hence 
the name commendatio , which the Fathers of the 
Church gave to the funeral service. 

(2) Methods of commemoratton. — This leads to 
the consideration of the various methods m use m 
the Christian Church of the first centuries to per- 
petuate the memory of the dead. There were 
seven : (a) the tombstone, called memoria , and, 
for confessors of the faith, confessio ; ( b ) the in- 
scription on the tombstone, or epitaph ; (c) the 
inscription on the diptych of the church ; (d) the 
commendatio , or funeial oration ; (e) the end of the 
year service, or natalicxa ; (/) necrology, or mar- 
tyrology ; and (g) the calendar, or menology. 

(а) Tombstones , ‘ memorial, 1 and ‘ confcssiones. 5 — 
We know how carefully the first Christians at- 
tended to the burial-places of the dead. An idea 
of this can be obtained by one or two visits to the 
catacombs in Rome. Each coffin has its loculus , 
or niche, marked with the name of the deceased, 
and often ornamented with emblems. The de- 
ceased is frequently represented on it, standing 
praying, with outstretched arms, and palms tumea 
towards the sky. It is these figures that are called 
orantes. When the Christians had to give up the 
catacombs, they erected a screen or a chapel above 
the grave of a martyr, so that his remains might 
not Joe confounded with the bones of the lapsi , 
and in order to preserve his memory from oblivion 
This was called confessio or martynum f and the 
custom of being buried near the tombs of saints 
or martyrs was very early established. 1 

4 Non ob aliud,' wrote St Augustine to Paulmus, bishop of 
Nola, 1 vel Memorise vel Monumenta dicuntur ea quae insigrnta 
Hunt sepulcra mortuorum, msi quia eos qui viventium oculis 
morte subtracts sunt, ne oblivione etiam cord! bus subtrahantur, 
In memoriam revocant. . . . nam et Memoriae nomen id aper- 
tissime ostendit et Monumentum, eo quod monoat mentem ' 
(de Cura pro Mortuis gerenda , iv.). 

Soon this name 4 memorial * was applied to all 
tombs ; cf. the inscription : 4 Memoria Anastasice 
. . . Mater dulcissima in pace Christi recepta’ 
(end of 4th cent.). 

(б) Epitaphs . — The inscriptions in the cata- 
combs and m the oldest Christian burying-grounds 
are of great simplicity and express quiet confi- 
dence, thus forming a contrast to the lugubrious 
epitaphs of the pagans. All the emblems in the 
catacomb of St. Domitilla (called also Nereus and 
Achilles) show joy and gladness ; they are winged 
spirits, children playing crowned with roses, or 
birds singing as they wing their flight towards 

1 Hence the name of confessio given, in Italy, to the conse- 
crated crypt which is generally placed under the altar in the 
church. 


the sky ; nowhere are seen crosses or death’s 
heads, as they appear later in the Middle Ages. 
The inscriptions also breathe hope in the continued 
existence of the dead. The most frequent are 4 In 
pace,’ 4 Vivas in Deo,’ and IX0T2 (‘fish’), the 
letters of which form the initials of the Greek for 
4 Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour.’ 

(c) Diptychs — Diptychs, as the name indicates, 
were twin tablets, at first wooden and coated with 
wax, and then parchment. On the one were in- 
scribed the names of living persons, e.g. bishops, 
benefactors of the Church, and those who had 
been baptized ; on the other, the names of the 
faithful who had died in the faith of Christ — 
martyrs and simple worshippers. The deacon 
read these names from the ambo during the ser- 
vice. The diptychs formed the annals of each 
particular church. It was a much-coveted honour 
to have one’s name inscribed there, and a disgrace 
to have it removed (erasus) in cases of grave sin, 
e.g. denial in times of persecution. 

(d) Commendatio. — After the reading of the 
names on the diptych of the dead, the officiating 
priest delivered the commendatio. St Augustine 
explains the meaning of this custom . 

‘Non video quae 8unt adjumenta mortuorum, nisi ad hoc ut 
dum recolunt ubi sint posita eorum quos diligunt corpora, 
eisdem sanctis illos tanquam patronis susceptos apud Do m mum 
ad juvandos orando commendent * ( de Cura pro Mori. ger. iv.) 

The words in the Confession*# (ix 13) of the same Church 
Father are still more explicit : 4 Commendavit nobis nihil,* he 
wrote, referring to Monica, his mother, 4 nisi ut commemorare- 
mus earn apud Tuum altare, ubi genuflexerat et unde noverat 
sanctam hoatiam distnbui fldelibus ’ The so-called Litwgy of 
St Mark shows what was the meaning of the prayer : 4 Ilorum 
omnium animabus dona requiem, Donunator Domine Deus 
noster, in sanctis Tuis tabernaculis * 

If the deceased had been a gieat bibhop, a man 
famed for his piety, or a martyr, the priest pro- 
nounced his euiogium } and the simple commendatio 
became a funeral oration , e g. the speech of St. 
Ambrose in memory of his brother Satyrus, that 
of St. Jerome in honour of Paula, and those of St. 
Gregory of Nazianzus in memory of his friend 
Basil of Ceesarea, of his brother Csesarius, and of 
his sister Gorgonia. 

(c) Natalicia (anniversaries). — The commemo- 
ration of the dead on the anniversary of their 
death is a very old custom in the Church. We 
find traces of it as far back as Tertullian : 4 ob- 
lationes pro defunctis, pro natalitiis annua die 
facimus’ (de Corona , in., ad Scapulam , ii.). In 
the case of a martyr the ceremony was of a more 
solemn character ; the people assembled at the 
place of his torture or at his grave, generally on 
the anniversary of the eve of his death, held an 
agape, and then, in the church, celebrated his 
heroic faith by an address. St. Cyprian refers to 
this (Acts of the Martyrs) in his Ep. xxxiv. : 
4 Sacrificia pro eis [martyribus] semper . . . 
offernnus quoties martyrum passiones et dies 
anniversaria commemoratione celebramus,’ and it 
is undoubtedly the origin of the Anniversary 
Masses which are still celebrated m the Roman 
Catholic Church and among the Greeks at the 
present day. 

(/) Necroloay or martyrology . — The custom of 
reading the Acts of the Martyrs or Passiones on 
the day of their death gave rise to martyrologies. 
These were registers in which were written down 
the names of the confessors of all the churches, 
with details of their cases, the kind of tortures 
undergone, the name of the judge, and the replies 
of the martyrs. The encyclical Letter of the 
Smvrncean Christians on the martyrdom of their 
bishop Polycarp is a very ancient specimen. In 
the same way, the use of diptychs gave rise to 
necrologies or obituaries. In fact, when they gave 
up reading the diptychs of the dead in church, on 
account of the length of the lists (towards the end 
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of the 6th cent. ), they replaced them by registers 
called necrologies (‘ books of the dead ’), anniver- 
sary booJcs , or books of life . In these were in- 
scribed the names of the dead who had deserved 
well of the church or the abbey. Rich donors, 
devout women, and even princes begged as a privi- 
lege to have their names inscribed on these obitu- 
aries. The Benedictines in the Middle Ages were 
famed for the care with which they preserved 
these books. 

(g) Calendars. — Whereas martyrologies were 
common to the whole Catholic Church, calendars 
were the property of each particular church. The 
calendar, called ‘ menologion * by the Greeks, 
marked for each week tne festivals of Christ, 
and the death of the bishops and confessors. Ter- 
tullian calls them the * Church Calendars ’ ( de 
Corona mihtari , xiii.). The oldest of them, e.g . 
the Roman (about the 4th cent.), and the Cartha- 
ginian, mention the exact place to which the wor- 
shipper had to go to celebrate the memory of the 
martyr. At that time the natahcm were cele- 
brated on the very spot of the torture or at the 
grave. 

2. Roman Catholic Church. —Of all the branches 
of Christianity the Roman Catholic Church has 
proved most careful in preserving the necrological 
customs of the Apostolic age. Besides the Anni- 
versary Masses, which are intended to commemo- 
rate the death of a particular individual, it has 
instituted the Day of the Dead (All Souls’ Day) 
and the festival of All Saints’ Day. 

The former, which is much the more ancient, 
takes place on 2nd Nov., and has the official title 
of ‘ Commemoration of all the Faithful Dead.’ 
St. Augustine (de Cura pro Mortuis gerenda , iv.) 
alludes to it in the following words : 

4 Veruin etsi aliqua necessitas vel human corpora, vel in 
talibus locis human nulla data facultate permittat, non sunt 
prsotermittcndae supplicationes pro spintibus mortuorum 
quas faciendaa pro omnibus m Christiana et catholica socle - 
tate defunctis etiam tacitis nomtmbus eorum Bub generali 
commemorations suscepit Ecclesia, ut qulbus ad ista desunt 
parentes. aut ft lii . . . ab una eis exhibeantur pia matre 
communl.’ 

This service is divided into four parts or acts. 
The first takes place at Evensong of the preceding 
day. Lamentations are expressed at this cere- 
mony by the chanting of several Psalms, especially 
the 130th : 4 De profundis clamavi ad te, Domine.’ 
Instead of finishing each Psalm with the Doxology, 
•Gloria Patri,’ the worshippers add the refrain 
• Requiem aeternam dona eis, Domine : et lux per- 

S efcua luceat eis.* The second part includes the 
latins and the three Noctums, during which the 
Psalms and chapters from the Book of Job are 
chanted alternately. The Nocturns end with the 
response : c Libera me, Domine, de morte aeterna,’ 
etc. The third part, which is called Lauds, sings 
the praises of God, in the words of Ps 64, and in 
the songs of Hezekiah and Zacharias, and recalls 
the promise of immortality made by Christ (Jn 
1 1 M ). The fourth consists of the reading of 1 Co 
15 and Jn 5, the repetition of the 4 Dies irae,’ the 
offertory, communion, and post-communion. The 
offertory prayer gives beautiful expression to the 
thought underlying this service : 

* Domine Jesu Chnste, Rex gloriae, libera antmas omnium 
fldelium defunotorum de poenis inferni. . . . Hostias et preces 
tibi, Domine. laudes offenmus : tu suscipe pro amm&bus illis, 
quarum hodie memonam faclmus : fac eas, Domine, de morte 
transire ad vitam.' 

The object of the Festival of All Saints’ Day 
(1st Nov.) is- the glorification of the saints ana 
martyrs who have made famous the name of Chris- 
tian. Whereas All Souls’ Day was of a sad and 
supplicatory nature, All Saints’ Day is a festival 
of foyful glorification. It consists of three acts : 
(1) vespers, at which several Psalms are repeated, 
and the faithful are called on to rejoice in the 
Lord and to glorify the saints and martyrs ; (2) 


Mass, during which Rev 7 and Mt 5 are read ; and 
(3) the second Vespers, when the worshippers 
repeat part of a Psalm, and chant the hymn, 

* Placare Christi servuhs,’ and the hymn, ‘ 0 quam 
gloriosum est regnum, in quo cum Chiisto gaudent 
omnes Sancti,’ etc. 

This festival was instituted by Pone Boniface 
IV. on the occasion of the dedication of the pagan 
Pantheon which was transformed into a Chris- 
tian Church (A.D. 607). It was originally held on 
12th May, but was transferred to 1st Nov. by 
Gregory iv. 

3. Greek Catholic Church. — More minutely 
even than the Latin Church, the Greek Catholic 
Church has preserved the liturgy and commemora- 
tive rites or the dead as they were fixed by the 
Greek Fathers. 

It is in the encyclical Letter of the Smymcean 
Christians about the martyrdom of their bishop 
Polycarp that we find the most distinct reference 
to them. 

‘Afterwards [t e after the burning]/ it is stated in § xviii. of 
the letter, ‘we carried away his bones, more precious than 

f iearls of great price and more valuable than gold, and placed 
t 1 buried] them In a suitable place There, if it please God, 
as far as we are able, we shall re-assemble with gladness and 
joy to celebrate the anniversary of hit martyrdom , in memory 
of those deceased athletes, as well as to exercise and prepare 
the future athletes of the faith * 

This text is of great impoitance, as it tells both 
the name of this commemoration service (hutp* 
yeylOXios, natalis dies 9 whence Natalxcia) and tlio 
motives for this pious custom, viz to perpetuate 
the memory of the deceased confes&ors, and to 
encourage the suivivors to imitate their bravery. 
The Apostolic Constitutions (bk. viii. ch. 41) give 
the oraer and meaning of the prayers that were 
said for the dead. The deacon addressed the con- 
gregation in these words : 4 Let us pray for our 
brethren who now rest m Christ Jesus.’ Then the 
bishop offered a prayer : ‘ May it please the God of 
mercy, who has taken back the soul of oui brother 
N., to pardon his sins both voluntary and involun- 
tary, and, by His mercy, to place him in Abraham’s 
bosom, in the region where the lighteous rest 
along w r ith the faithful servants of God.’ This 
commemorative service did not take place until 
the third day after the death ; piayeis were re- 
newed on the ninth and the fortieth day after, 
and on the anniversary of, the death. It is men- 
tioned by Origen in Ins Homilies on Job , and by 
Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem, in the fifth chapter of 
his MwrTayuyiKal Karrixjvcis, and it still exists in 
the Russian Church and mother Oriental Churches. 

It is the writings of St. John Chrysostom, Patri- 
arch of Constantmople, that most abound in pass- 
ages exhorting to commemoration of the dead ; cf. 
his Homil. de Consolation e Mortis , ii., de Futur - 
orum Ddiciis t and especially his Homil. xli. in 
1 Epist . ad Corinth. , and Homil. lxi. in Joanms 
Evangehum . We shall quote the most characteristic 
extract from the last mentioned. After exhorting 
his listeners not to weep too much for the dead, 
since they have obtained peace, he adds : 

* It is not In vain that we remember those who have departed 
this life and entered the Divine mysteries, and that we intercede 
for them, praying to the Lamb that taketh aua> the sins of the 
world. And it is to gi\ e some consolation that the celebrant 
says at the altar : “ For all those who have fallen asleep m 
Christ, and for those who perform the commemorative service 
in their behalf (eiriT€A.ovirre$ ra* vwep avrwy ” * And a 

little further on he savs : ‘ May we never tire of bringing help 
to the dead and offering prayers for them, for it is a common 
expiation for the sins of the whole world That is why we pray 
at this time for the dead of the whole world, and remember 
them along with the martyrs, confessors, and priests. For we 
all form a single body.’ In Aug. Confess UL 2 we also meet 
with the beautiful thought of commemorating the dead of the 
universal Church as being members of one large family. 

4. Anglican Church. — We shall now pass on to 
the Church of England. The first Prayer Book, 
compiled during the reign of Edward VI. (1549), 
had in several places retained prayers for the dead ; 
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these were eliminated in the 1652 edition, which is 
at present in use. The High Church party has 
reintroduced into the Liturgy the prayers for the 
dead of the 1649 Prayer Book, and has revived the 
custom of Requiem Masses. 

5* Lutheran Church. — The service ‘in memory 
of the dead * is of late origin in the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession. It dates from the years fol- 
lowing the wars of German independence against 
Napol leon I. ‘ Since these memorable years/ says 
Scmeiermacher ( Festnredigt , iv. xli. 3), ‘ when so 
many of our people fell in the field of honour for 
the defence of their fatherland, it has been the 
custom to close our ecclesiastical year by com- 
memorating those who, during the course of the 
year, have been called from among us.* This ser- 
vice was instituted for the Reformed and Lutheran 
Churches by an ordinance of Frederick William ill., 
king of Prussia (24th Aug. 1816), and introduced 
into the liturgy of the United Evangelical Church 
in 1829. It gradually spread over the whole of 
Protestant Germany, into the Nassau Duchy (1818), 
the kingdom of Saxony (1831), and the Grand 
Duchy of Darmstadt (1855). It generally takes 
place on the last Sabbath of the ecclesiastical year, 
i.e. of November ; but in some places, e.g . in 
Wurttemberg, it is celebrated on the last day of 
the civil year, on St. Sylvester’s day. 

6. Calvinists. — Calvin and his disciples, the 
originators of the Reformation in France, the 
Netherlands, and Scotland, in opposing the Roman 
Catholic doctrines of purgatory and Masses for 
the dead, went too far in their measures on this 
point. They would not even tolerate the presence 
of a cross on the tombstone, or a funeral service m 
the church. But the human heart, whose love is 
stronger than death, reacted, and demanded that 
the beloved dead might again have a place in the 
public worship: hence, m the Netherlands, the 
service on the last night of the year ( Oudejaars - 
avond ), which the preachers devote to recalling 
the bereavements of the flock during the year ; in 
the United States, Decoration Day (or Memorial 
Day), the day on which they decorate with flags 
the tombs of soldiers and sailors who have died for 
their country; and, in the Reformed Church of 
France, the attempts which have been made, 
during recent yeais, to introduce a service to 
commemorate the dead. 

To Eugfene Bersier, who has done so much for 
the improvement of the French Protestant liturgy, 
is due the honour of having, about the year 1882, 
in Paris, restored the commemoration of the dead 
on the last Sabbath of the year. Following in his 
footsteps, Charles Meunier (minister of the church 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer) composed a liturgy for the 
Jour des morts (2 Nov.), in which he made happy 
use of the 130th Psalm (De profundis) and of the 
chants of St. Ambrose (Dies irae). In it we find 
the thought : ‘ And you, beloved shades, pardon 
our injuries towards you. ... We do not pray 
for you, because we have confidence through Jesus 
Christ that you are in the bosom of the Lord ; but 
we ask you to intercede for us, if possible, and to 
open to us the entrance into the eternal taber- 
nacles.’ But Pastor Decoppet (of the Reformed 
Church of Paris) had the broadest conception of a 
commemorative service of the dead. Taking as 
his basis the ‘ mysterious communion of the living 
with the dead,’ he arranged his liturgy for the said 
service in the form of a trilogy. In the first part 
he introduced remembrance of the dead in general 
bv means of Psalms and passages from the Epistles 
of St. Paul. The second part is devoted to the 
memory of 4 our Fathers in the faith.’ Taking his 
stand on He 11 1# , he commends to the veneration 
of the faithful the figures of the prophets, apostles, 
reformers, and gospel missionaries, of whom so 


many were martyrs. In the third part the author 
commemorates the dead who have died in the 
Lord, by passages from the NT on the depth of 
grief and the Divine consolation, interspersed with 
songs of hope and resurrection. 

Summary . — The custom of commemorating the 
dead belongs to all countries and all times. Among 
uncivilized races, reverence for the dead is associ- 
ated with superstitious fear, or with the idea of 
the impurity of the corpse ; those more advanced 
in moral culture add to it belief in the fuither life 
of the double, or soul, of the dead. With most 
people the tombs — at least those of heroes, saints, 
and martyrs — have become altars, on which sacti- 
fices and consecrated food, accompanied by prayers, 
are offered in their honour. It is among Christians 
that we find the most sublime form of commemora- 
tion of the dead — the notion that noble love and 
faith in Christ, common to both, have formed bonds 
between the living and the dead which are stronger 
than death — the 4 communion of Saints.’ The uni- 
versality of this piety towards the dead, whatever 
its ceremonies may be, bears witness to an innate 
belief in the immortality of the soul. See also the 
artt. on Ancestor-worship and on the various 
religions refened to. 
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COMMERCE, — i. Application of the term. — 
‘Commerce’ is the Eng. form of the Lat. com - 
mercium , from con and merx , * merchandise ’ 
(whence mercari , ‘to trade’). It means literally, 
therefore, the exchange of merchandise, and has 
been used especially of this exchange when it 
takes place on a large scale and between nations. 
The word, however, is applied with a wider 
denotation. Indeed, of late there has been a 
tendency to apply the term to all economic pro- 
cesses involved in the production and distribution 
of wealth. Thus, Chambers of Commerce include, 
and are now frequently designed to include, 
manufacturers ; and Faculties of Commerce ( i.e . 
departments in Universities devoted to preparing 
students for a business life) are concerned with all 
business, so far as it is capable of bemg studied 
scientifically, and exclude only matters specifically 
technological. In spite, however, of this Tecent 
inclination to extend the denotation of the term 
‘ commerce,’ it may be taken that there is a fairly 
common agreement that, when employed carefully, 
it should be confined to economic operations of the 
nature of buying and selling. Thus, ‘ commercial ’ 
is ordinarily contrasted with ‘ industrial.’ In this 
sense it will be understood in the present article, 
and ‘ trade ’ and ‘ commerce ’ will be regarded as 
synonymous. 

2. Nature and evolution of the ‘commercial’ 
function. — Commerce may connect (a) producers 
with consumers proper, (6) producers with pro- 
ducers, and (c) capital with those requiring it for 
business purposes. The last class covers bank- 
ing, financing, and stockbroking ; but these, as 
rather special subjects, will not receive specific 
treatment in this article. The first class of com- 
merce may be wholesale or retail, and this and 
the second class may be home or foieign. Com- 
modities used to be distributed commonly through 
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the agency of dealers and fairs, but fairs had fallen 
generally into disuse in this country before the end 
of the 18 tli century. Now wholesale dealers stand 
usually between retailers and manufacturers, and 
place orders with the latter directly or through 
agents, according to then* estimates of the 1 equip- 
ments of the letailers The foreign trade, except 
in so far as manufacturers conduct their own, is, 
on the export side, in the hands of ‘shippers* 
and ‘meichants.* Importation is directed by 
agents and wholesale houses. Many manufac- 
tuiers, but as a rule only large firms, manage for 
themselves such exportation and importation as are 
necessary m their business. As regards selling, 
whether at home or abioad, the nmnufactuier tries 
to undertake as much as he can, excluding middle- 
men, when he turns out a special product which 
has to win its way against rival specialties, and 
depends for success upon building up a * private 
market.* 

Throughout the economic system of any com- 
munity, indufctiial and commercial functions are 
interwoven one with another. The making of 
anything involves at many stages processes of 
buying and selling To render this point clear, 
and to enable the character of economic evolution 
to be grasped, it will be advantageous to adopt, 
formulae. Let capital letters stand for industrial 
processes, and small letteis for commeicial. Then 
generally the making of X, say a suit of clothes, 
may be represented by a series somewhat like the 
following, after division of labour has bi ought 
about some specialism of business : — (a, A, a 1 ), 
(b, B, b 1 ), (c, C, c 1 ). The brackets in this example 
indicate distinct businesses. This formula im- 
plies some specialism of businesses, say spinning 
(a, A, a 1 ), weaving (b, B, b 1 ), and the umking of 
clothes (c, C, c 1 ), but supposes that each business 
conducts its commercial operations for itself Now, 
such a form evidently does not represent the final 
stage in productive evolution in all cases. In order 
to facilitate the commercial steps, institutions, 
such as exchanges, appeal, and their appearance is 
not infrequently followed (under conditions to be 
defined below) by the specialization of commercial 
functions as independent businesses. When this 
happens, our formula must bo written : — (a), (A), 
(a 1 , b), (B), (b l , c), (C), (c). But the specialism 
is seldom so peifect that no commercial functions 
are left for manufacturers to peiform. Usually 
the independent commercial man (‘ agent,* or 
‘ broker,* as he is sometimes called) deals with 
a peison in the manufacturing firm who is respon- 
sible for the buying or selling for the business, or 
both. The condition of the appearance of the 
independent commercial man, and of the extent to 
which commercial matters are left solely to him, 
is the extent to which the market in which busi- 
nesses must sell is open to all, or is, so to speak, 
compounded of private markets. By a * private 
market* we mean a group of people who have 
acquired the habit of buying from a certain firm 
because they believe that its products are best. 
A firm selling in a ‘private maiket* would not 
trust the conduct of its sales to a broker who was 
selling also for similar firms, but would push 
business through its own travellers, who, in confin- 
ing themselves to selling, represent a partial 
differentiation of commercial functions. Many 



easily be found out by Duyers before they purchase. 
Hence businesses selling in open markets are m 
perfect and continuous competition, and, if the 
market is constituted of very many buyers and 
sellers, it is comprehensible that intermediaries, in 
vol. in. — 46 


whom demand and supply are pooled, will begin to 
appear. The goods being of many qualities, and 
it being the business of the broker to find out 
where each quality can be bought or sold, and 
at what price, it will naturally pay the buyer 
who wants goods of a special quality, or the seller 
who desires to dispose of goods of a certain quality, 
to have recourse to the brokers’ or agents’ special 
knowledge. 

3. Causes and effects of commercial specialism. 
— Before advancing a stage further, to show how in 
certain markets an elaboiate system arises wheieby 
concentrated speculation is brought about, it will 
be desiiable to consider how such specialism as 
has been described takes place, and what are its 
advantages. Adam Smith, in treating of divi- 
sion of labour in manufacture, based it too much, 
pei haps, upon the instinct in human nature ‘to 
truck and to barter.* Every step in division of 
labour means economy, — the causes of this economy 
nobody has more minutely dissected than Adam 
Smith, — and economy under pressure of competition 
is sufficient to account for the progiessive emergence 
of specialism. Saving of time, the formation of 
habits conducive to the end in view, and the 
induced specialism of machinery have commonly 
been accentuated among the advantages of special- 
ism. To these is added the possibility or close 
personal adaptation, as an advantage of very great 
weight. When tasks are differentiated, a person 
is more likely to be able to find work which suits 
his tastes and powers And theie is another and 
more subtle gain. Competition (q v ) tends to 
bring about a survival of the fittest at each kind 
of work in the world. If a inan is performing 
a task compounded of two offices, say A and B, 
he may suivive by vntue of his excellence at 
A (say buying and selling), though as a works* 
organizer (task B) ho may be comparatively in- 
competent. He keeps Ins place li liis average 
efficiency at A and B together is above a certain 
mark. Now, if A and B differentiate, a person 
thoroughly inefficient at work B would never be 
able to maintain his position in the face of moie 
capable competitors. Thus, by specialism, theie 
is encouraged an economic evolution whereby most 
tends to be evoked fioin the productive powers of 
the community. 

4. Analysis of the commercial function.— Com- 
mercial functions are fundamentally of two orders. 
The one consists in finding buyers foi sellers and 
sellers for buyers ; the other, in assuming and 
dealing with the risk involved m anticipation of 
demand. A modern economy, it must bo realized, 
is built upon anticipation of demand. We enter 
shops expecting to find what we want, that is, 
assuming that our wants have been anticipated. 
Shopkeepers must bear many of the risks of anti- 
cipating demand, wholesale dealers must carry 
some also, and the manufacturer is seldom wholly 
free from them, though, for reasons advanced 
above, it is desirable that he should bo. Economic 
evolution is bringing about the concentration of 
these risks upon dealers, and, in so far as the 
dealing is intermingled with production, largely 
bv means of an organized ‘futuio* maiket. 
‘Futures,* in the broadest sense, aie of many 
kinds, including ‘futuies* propel, ‘options,* and 
‘ straddles,’ but it is unnecessary here to describe 
the last two classes, which may be regarded as 
means of hedging against risks of a special kind. 
The * future * propel is a contract to deliver a 
fixed quantity of a commodity of a certain quality 
within a limited period at a fixed price. The 
periods are usuaHy defined by months, and may 
reach as far as twelve months ahead. As the 
market price fluctuates and the estimates of brokers 
vary, they buy or sell ‘futures’ partly in view of 
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the contracts which they are actually under to 
deliver the commodity to which the ‘ futures * refer. 

5. Effects of speculation by means of ( futures.’ 
— A controversy has raged for years over the ques- 
tion of the good or harm done by these ‘ futures.’ 
This is not the place to examine it m detail, but 
some points may be noted. In the first place, 

* futures ’ concentrate speculation instead of creat- 
ing it, except in so far as their existence induces 
the public which need not speculate to do so, and 
encourages a spirit of gambling. In the second 
place, they have the advantage of causing a loca- 
tion of risks where they can best be dealt with. 
Further, prices should be smoothed, so far as busi- 
ness in * futures’ is done by experts, if the experts 
do not tamper with the market ; for the resultant 
of their anticipations should be more right than 
wrong, experts being persons of experience ac- 
quainted with all tlie relevant facts. At the 
same time it is true that the ignorant by gambling 
must do more harm than good, and may unsteady 
prices if they act in crowds, under the influence of 
waves of depression or an unduly sanguine feeling. 
By tampering with the market is meant (a) buying 
or selling with a view to altering market prices to 
the end that finally they may be rendered favour- 
able for sales or purchases that have to be made ; 
and ( b ) attempting to create ‘corners,’ t.e. mono - 
polies in certain commodities. There is, unfor- 
tunately, no doubt that the developments of 
financing on a large scale, united with the 
organized system of exchanges, have led to more 
tampering with the market; but it is probable 
that the good effected by the organized market 
system still exceeds any harm brought about by 
means of it. The community would gam enor- 
mously if tampering with the market and gambling 
by the inexpert public could be stopped. 

6 Value created by mere trading — It used to 
be thought that both parties to an exchange could 
not possibly gam. The prevalence of this view 
partly accounted for the contempt in which mere 
trade used frequently to be held. The man who 
bought and sold goods did not add to their quality 
or quantity. If he had done any carrying work, 
he should be paid for his trouble, it was thought ; 
but if he received more than fair pay for this, he 
was obviously robbing somebody. He was, as it 
were, a brigand intercepting goods and exacting 
toll. So it was commonly believed. It was not 
realized until recent times — consider, for instance, 
the need of Adam Smith’s spirited attack on public 
opinion m the matter of forestalling and regrating 
corn — that value is not determined solely by the 
quantity and quality of things. Value is governed 
also by the use of things, that is, by the satisfac- 
tion which they yield directly or indirectly to 
persons. Persons difter, and their needs differ ; 
and, even if they did not, the use of a thing to a 
person must vary inversely as the quantity of the 
thing which he already possesses. Hence the 
trader, in taking goods from places where they 
were wanted less to places where they were 
wanted more, was performing a service over and 
above carrying. And when he bought and re- 
tained goods for a time, so that he carried them 
over from a time when they were wanted less to a 
time when they were wanted moie, he was per- 
forming an important service. Most emphatically 
what one party to an exchange gams the other 
party does not normally lose. Normally both 
gain, and the problem of commerce is so to dis- 
tribute goods in time and place that the money 
value 01 the utility yielded by them may be 
maximized. It does not follow, of course, from 
the attainment of this result that the utility 
derived from them is maximized, since the ricn 
man who wants a thing less may be willing to 


pay for it a higher price than the poor man who 
wants it more. Demand price varies not only as 
the utility of a thing to a person, but also as the 
utility of the money which he gives for it, and the 
latter is high if his money income is small. 

7. Ethics of trading.— The ethics of trading is 
still a stumbling-block to many, and, indeed, the 
problems involved are by no means simple. Mere 
ouying and selling to make a profit on the turn- 
over does not at once appeal to us as an honourable 
occupation. In manufacture, a man may at least 
aim at excellence in his product, or at excellence 
of organization and government of his woiks. He 
is a captain of industry, and may be a great leader 
of men ; so Carlyle has accustomed us to think 
of him. His work as ruler is, beyond question, 
honourable. Or, as artist, he may aim at beauty ; 
or, as artificer, at perfection of means to end. It 
is not affirmed that all manufacturers do make 
these ends their objects. Most may think only 
of profit, and, in so far as they do, they are apt to 
degrade their work. At least the higher motive 
may be preached. But the existence of the higher 
motive is hardly evident m the case of commerce. 
The commercial man buys and sells in order to 
make money ; and, if he makes money honestly, 
his function has been successfully performed. He 
has no army of workers to rule, and no excellence 
in product to aim at. So the contrast at first 
strikes us. But further thought will reveal the 
contrast as surface dissimilarity, hiding deepei 
resemblances. And, first, we may notice that at 
any rate traders can confer only benefits (except 
under unusual circumstances to be considered 
later) by their successes, though they may seek 
only their own ad vantage. The principle of 
Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees holds of their work. 
So, at the worst, if evil (oi, at any rate, what is 
not good in itself) be done, good comes of it. 
Secondly, we should observe that the manufac- 
turer’s work is permeated with commercial opera- 
tions. We have pictured him as marshalling his 
army to a certain end. But he chooses his aimy 
and his end and his material means, and his choice 
is invariably directed by the punciple of economy. 
The workman, too, in hiring himself out acts as a 
trader. The choice of a calling is governed by 
what can be earned at it as well as by taste, and 
it is right that choice should be so governed. For 
the leisure of life is as much our life as the time 
devoted to work, and the use that can be made of 
leisure depends upon the income which we are in a 
position to spend on it. So we obseive that m 
making things the trading end is 1m olved. 

Next, we may notice that, m trading, the problem 
to be solved is in essentials not unlike that of manu- 
facturing. Shortly expressed, the manufacturer is 
called upon to organize factors in production so 
as to get the greatest quantity of a given result. 
Similarly, the trader is called upon to organize 
the relative quantities in which goods are made, 
and the distribution of goods m space and time, 
so that they may be productive of tlie greatest 
utility. This involves estimating wants and the 
best means to their satisfaction ; finding out where 
the required goods can be obtained most cheaply ; 
and discovering the least costly routes. There 
are, indeed, complicated problems to be solved, 
and it is possible for the trader to take pride in 
economic solutions. In fact, it would be unusual 
to find a great man of commeice thinking only, or 
chiefly, of his fortune. Profit happens to be a test 
of correctness which he can apply to each step of 
his action, but his chief interest will lie, as a rule, 
in the distribution of goods, the opening up of 
new markets, and the retention of the old, by the 
exercise of adaptability, foresight, judgment, and 
appreciation of tendencies. The deeper we look, 
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the more evident it becomes that all engaged in 
economic undertakings— manufacturers and traders 
— are on the same plane, and that each has an 
excellence to aim at as much as the artist or 
the mathematician. 

8. Principles of payment for commercial work. 

— Intimately connected with the ethics of trade is 
the question of the amount of remuneration which 
the trader gets for his services. Though there 
would appear to be chaos in this matter, investiga- 
tion reveals somewhat the same order ruling as 
that which governs the pay of other agents engaged 
in creating and distributing the wealth of the 
world. If the trader makes a great deal, it is clear 
that there is considerable need for his services. He 
makes a great deal, because goods are badly 
disposed in time and place, ana are not being 
produced in those relative quantities which are 
most serviceable. The effect of his earning so high 
an income is to attract other persons into the 
particular business of trading in which he is 
engaged, and the competition of the newcomers for 
the work to be done reduces the profits of those 
already m the business. This process continues 
until the normal remuneration of the trader is 
brought down to the level earned in similar callings 
lequinng the same sort of capacity and training, 
and entailing about the same risk. We may 
suppose that at different expected incomes different 
numbers of suitable people will be forthcoming, 
the number increasing as the income increases, 
because by the attractiveness of the higher income 
persons who otheiwise would have chosen other 
courses aie induced to enter the walks of commerce. 
Thus, we may affirm that the demand for the woik 
of the trader and the supply of traders forthcoming 
settle the amount of money per year which each 
can earn. So far, we have been speaking of the 
man of commerce of average intelligence working 
with normal energy. But traders, like men in other 
callings, differ considerably in intelligence, gifts 
for their work, vigour, perseverance, and industry, 
and their incomes vary according to these differ- 
ences. The incomes earned above the ordinary 
income are of the nature of rent, varying as the 
excess of efficiency of the person in question over 
the efficiency of the ordinary person, just as true 
rent of agricultural land vanes as the feitility of 
land. These statements, it should be boi ne in mind, 
must not be interpieted as implying perfect order- 
liness in human affairs. Chance, of course, plays 
a large pait m business as m all human aflairs. 
Luck may elevate the incapable, and it is far from 
being wholly inaccurate to allege that in business 
‘to him that hath shall be given 5 Further, it 
must be observed that the value of the sum-total 
of the work done by traders is far m excess of the 
amount of pay which they can secure. 

9. Unsuitability of the military metaphors 
applied to international trade. — We shall now 
examine those large trading operations which take 
place between nations, and to which the term 
‘Commerce’ is sometimes exclusively confined. 
In the discussion which follows, the governing 
principles of international trade will be brought 
out, and it will be made apparent that supremacy 
in respect of the export of any one thing need not 
imply superiority in the manufacture of that thing ; 
further, that, if supremacy be measured by the 
quantity of foreign trade per head of the population, 
it by no means follows that this indicates the 
prosperity of a country. Military metaphors when 
applied to foieign trade have always resulted in 
mischievous fallacies. ‘Conquering a market* is 
a phrase which gives some idea of what takes 
place, but it hides the peculiarity of ail trading 
operations, namely, that a 4 victory * must be accom- 
panied by a defeat of the victors of corresponding 


magnitude. In other words, we sell for value and 
not for nothing, and the value returned to us for 
our exports must ultimately be our imports. That 
is, if we conquer a new market and export a million 
more in value, we must eventually suffer a conquest 
in the same degree of one of our home maikets 
and import a million more. It is best to enter 
upon a study of foreign trade with a mind free 
from plausible metaphors. 

ia Why the theory of international trade differs 
from the theory of home trade. — The real reason 
why there is a distinct theory of international 
trade is that labour and capital are comparatively 
immobile as between two countries. It must not 
be supposed that complete immobility of labour 01 
capital has to be assumed : the distinct theory 
is needed if the mobility is insufficient to bring 
about exchange throughout the woild according to 
real costs of production, as we know it is. It 
should be observed that the immobility of capital 
is not nearly so great as that of labour, though it 
is true that a British capitalist is exceedingly chary 
about trusting his money to foreign industries 
carried on in places where he cannot watch them, 
and under laws and customs which he does not 
understand. It would seem, however, that the 
attractions of international stocks, combined with 
improved credit, the spread of information, and 
increased travel, which is breaking down distrust 
of foreigners, have been responsible for an enormous 
access of mobility to capital in the last quaiter of 
a century. 

11. Theory of international trade. — Trade be- 
tween one nation and others is determined by the 
ratios between the costs of production of com- 
modities in that country in 1 elation to similar 
ratios in other countries. If these ratios diller, 
tiade begins. This is known as the theory of 
comparative costs. Equilibrium, 01 a state of rest 
111 trade, is finally readied where (a) ratios of ex- 
change in all countries are the same (apart from 
cost of tianspoit), and (b) each country^ exports 
and imports exactly balance (apart horn foreign 
loans, tneir repayment and interest upon them, 
the expenditure of travellers abioad, provision of 
fleets abroad, and certain other disturbing features 
which need not be dwelt upon here), both being 
valued according to the ratios of exchange estab- 
lished m the course of trade. In these tw r o proposi- 
tions the kernel of the whole theoiy of foreign 
commerce lies. 

12. Paradoxes of foreign commerce.— From the 
thoory of foreign trade under conditions of competi- 
tion liere expounded, for the liist punciples of 
winch we are indebted to Ricaido, some important 
piactieal corollaries may be deduced. The lirst of 
these, to which attention has already been diawn, is 
that a country may be beaten m its home markets 
by goods from abroad which the home count ly 
could manufacture foi itself at a lower real cost 
England might possess exceptional advantages tor 
the manufacture of steel with wdnch Lei man 
advantages m the same respect could not compaie, 
and yet English steel might be undersold m England 
by German steel. The explanation might be 
somewhat as follows • that England enjoyed even 
greater lelative facilities for the manufacture of 
cottons which she exported to Germany, and 
Germany, having to pay in something, found it 
cheapest to pay m steel The next corollary is 
perhaps even more paiadoxical. It may be ex- 
pressed as twofold. On the one hand, we have 
the proposition that countries of the greatest 
efficiency do not necessarily enjoy the most tiade 
per head of the population ; on the other is the 
unexpected truth that the progress of a country — 

rogress we mean in productive efficiency — may 
iminish that country's foreign trade. Lengthy 
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proofs of these two propositions are hardly neces- 
sary. Foieign trade, we have seen, depends upon 
the ratios between costs of production in a country 
in relation to these ratios in other countries. 
Evidently it does not necessarily follow that the 
country with the lowest real costs of production 
has the ratios between them creative of most trade 
per head ; and evidently progress, the elevation of 
a country's productive power in the manufactuie 
of certain goods, might destroy some of the existing 
differences between the sets of latios which undei- 
lay the trade, and so sweep away a certain amount 
of it. If this conclusion be correct, it must be 
true also that decadence may increase a country’s 
trade pei head. We must add, however, after 
emphasizing this corollai y, that what it points to 
as possible is not piobable. Usually industual 
advance means more trade ; and the public is not 
wholly wrong, therefore, when it looks to the 
Board of Trade leturns of imports and exports as i 
to a barometer of prosperity. 

13. Advantages of international commerce.— 
The economic advantages of foreign commerce have 
alieady been indicated to some extent By exchange 
on a rational basis the utility of goods is enhanced 
Moreover, people are enabled not only to obtain 
more cheaply what they could get duectly but at 
a higher cost, but also to enjoy goods which they 
could not otherwise procure at all. But the diiect 
economic advantages do not by any means exhaust 
the benefits denved from foreign trade. Theie 
aie others equally important, and these we could 
not describe in more appropriate language than 
that of J. S. Mill : 

1 But the economical advantages of commerce are surpassed 
in importance by those of its effects which are intellectual and 
moral. It is hardly possible to overrate the value, m the 
present low state of human improvement, of placing human 
beings in contact with persons dissimilar to themselves, and 
with modes of thought and action unlike those with which 
they are familiar Conmierco is now, what war once was, the 
principal source of tins contact. Commercial adventurers from 
more advanced countries have generally been the first uvili7ors 
of barbarians And commerce is the purpose of the for greater 
part of the communication which takes place between civilized 
nations Such communication has always been, and is pecu- 
liarly m the present age, one of the primary sources of 
progress To human beings, who, as hitherto educated, can 
scarcely cultivate even a good quality without running it into 
a fault, it is indispensable to be perpetually comparing their 
own notions and customs with the experience and example 
of persons in different circumstances from themselves and 
there is no nation which does not need to borrow from others, 
not merely particular arts or practices, but essential points 
of character in which its own type is inferior Finally, com- 
merce first taught nations to see with good-will the wealth and 
prosperity of one another Before, the patriot, unless suffi- 
ciently advanced m culture to feel the world his country, 
wished all countries weak, poor, and ill-governed, but his own 
he now sees m their wealth and progress a direct source of 
wealth and progress to his own country. It is commerce 
which is rapidl> rendering war obsolete, by strengthening and 
multiplying the personal interests which are in natural opposi- 
tion to it And it may be said without exaggeration, that the 
great extent and rapid increase of international trade, in being 
the principal guarantee of the peace of the world, is the great 
permanent security for the uninterrupted progress of the ideas, 
the institutions, and the character of the human race * (Polit. 
Emu bk in ch xvu § 5) 

14 . Effects of import and export duties.— The 
theory of the incidence of mipoit and export duties 
is elaborate and involved; we must confine oui- 
selves here in consequence to broad results only. 
The reader may find it helpful to conceive of such 
duties as additions made to the cost of transport 
exacted by the parties imposing the duties. Ail of 
them obviously must, as a rule, diminish the dis- 
advantages which accrue from foreign trade, 
because they check exchanging, and exchanging 
m almost all cases results in advantage, In cer- 
tain verv unlikely circumstances a country may 
thiow all the loss on to the foreigner, and perhaps 
gam a little from the foreigner in aadition. 
Usually, however, both countries, the one im- 
posing the duties and the one subject to them. 


will share in the loss in varying degrees aceoiding 
to the state of trade. . 

15. Commercial policies.— Commercial policies 
refer to the attempts of Governments to encourage,, 
curtail, or direct foieign trade. The first system 
which appeared is known as the Mercantile 
system, but the Mercantile system must not be 
regai ded as a perfectly dehnite and coheicnt 
scheme of means for attaining ceitain ends agreed 
upon as desirable. The ends changed from time 
to tune, and the popularity of the seveial means 
waxed and waned. Again, it is not easy to date 
the beginnings of the Mercantile system. Ideas 
which most would class as belonging to it weie 
acted upon in the Middle Ages. It had not 
attained full vigour, however, or reached the 
dignity of a policy for general attack or defence,, 
until the 17th century. This is leadily compre- 
hensible when we remember that it relates lai gely 
to foreign trade, and that foreign trade did not 
form any large part of the economic activities of 
the world until the 16th centuiy. It was this 
century which witnessed both the direct opening 
up of the East from North-Western Europe, and 
the exploitation of the New World. Many nations 
were drawn into the new entei puses, notably the 
Dutch, French, Spaniards, Portuguese, and English, 
and the Meicantile system was in no slight degiee 
an embodiment of national ideas as to what the 
relations between nations thus competing with 
each other should be. There was an industrial side 
to it also, but upon this we shall lay little stress 
m the present aitiele 

16. Essentials of Mercantilism. — Broadly le- 
garded, Meicantilism, 111 its most sensible form, 
was concerned with the utilization and regulation 
of foreign liade in the mteiests of national wealth 
and powei. The sacrifice of wealth to power was 
sometimes entailed. It was thought undesirable 
that a country should become too dependent foi 
necessities upon other countries ; this partially 
explains the prohibitions and checks on the impoits 
of certain commodities winch competed against 
the products of staple home industries. Specially 
associated with Mercantilism is the theory of the 
Balance of Tiade. It was held advantageous, 
according to this theoiy, to encourage expoits 
and discourage imports on the ground chiefly that 
the difference would be paid for in bullion, and 
that it was beneficial to a country to contain much 
bullion. Bullion was necessary to carry onwai, 
and, as Koseher has pointed out, a countiy with 
a high level of prices would have an advantage in 
war-time not only because it would bo easier to 
raise a given sum by taxation to be spent abioad, 
but also because an invading army would find 
it more costly to maintain itself in such a countiy. 
There is no doubt, howevei, that Adam Smith was 
right in declaring that, apart from military con- 
siderations, too much importance was attached by 
Mercantilists to bullion as wealth, though he over- 
states the importance of the point. The relative 
imperishability of bullion, winch rendered it so 
suitable for saving, probably accounted, to some 
extent, for the absurd estimation in which it was* 
held. Adam Smith rightly insisted that Mercan- 
tilism was associated with distorted notions of 
wealth We find the same distortion of ideas 
apait from the attitude towards bullion. Theie 
was a tendency to regard solid, lasting things, 
which ministered to elementary needs,— hard waie 
and woollens, for instance,— as intrinsically more 
valuable than luxuries and things demolished in 
a single process of consumption, such as wines and 
silk and lace. The Methuen treaty with Portugal 
was no doubt popular in discouraging the French 
trade, because that trade brought luxuries into 
the countrv. as well as beoaus« th*> ^ 
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trade with France was unfavourable. Into this 
matter of the estimation of value the notions un- 
derlying sumptuary regulations may have worked 
their way; and if the Mercantilists were, by 
implication, illogical, they were not without some 
show of justification for the plans which they 
pursued. One group of Mercantilists have gained 
the name of ‘Bullionists,’ because they believed 
in regulations directly relating to trade involving 
bullion. Their ideas were acted upon to some 
extent. Prohibition of the exportation of bullion 
was not uncommon, and sometimes it was required 
that goods sent abroad should be paid for partly 
in bullion. By laws stamped witli the notions 
of the bullionists, England’s trade with the East 
was cramped. Their mistakes, as regarded even 
from a mercantile point of view, were pointed 
out by Mun in his Discourse of Trade from Ena - 
land into the East Indies 3 (1621), and Enlgana's 
Treasure by Foreign Trade (1664, posthumous). 
He argued that exporting bullion to buy East 
Indian goods was but casting bread upon the 
wateis, for it was found again, after many days, 
in augmented bulk, since the East Indian geods 
brought to the country could be sold abioad for 
much more bullion than they had cost Again, 
tlieio was another little group of politico-economic 
thinkers who advocated the theory known as that 
of the particular balance of trade. They believed 
in overhauling the nation’s tiade piece-meal, and 
discouraging that with the countries with winch 
oiu balance was unfavourable. They overlooked 
that payment could be made to us thiough a third 
country, and that by discouragement of trade with 
such countries discouragement of the same weight 
was indirectly imposed on the nations with which 
our trade was favourable. 

These being the characteristics of Mercantilism, 
we can undei stand the popularity of impoit duties 
and the rarity of export duties. Checks on the 
export of commodities were resorted to only when 
it was thought that the export would result in 
enhancing the value of another nation’s export 
and depreciating ours. The Mercantilists, all will 
agiee, weie misled frequently by surface appear- 
ances, and failed too often to follow to their 
ultimate issue the reactions set up by prohibition, 
which is not astonishing m view of the undeveloped 
state then of economic science. Bounties on exports 
w r eie not uncommon under Mercantilist domina- 
tion, but theie is reason to suppose that they w T ere 
never so popular as import duties. The former 
led, it is true, to the same results as regards the 
balance of trade, but they cost the State money 
instead of bringing money into the treasury. 
Fuither, import duties cieated additional satisfac- 
tion, by protecting home industries. When import 
duties were charged, drawbacks (i.e. repayments 
of the duties if the goods were re-exported) were 
common. 

17. Navigation Acts.— In connexion with Mer- 
cantilism we must not overlook the Navigation 
Acts. The English Navigation Acts discouraged 
the use of foreign shipping so far as English trade 
was concerned. Their provisions varied in detail 
from time to time. They were imposed with the 
object (a) of building up the fleet, and (6) of 
ci eating for England what had patently proved a 
rich mine of wealth for the Dutch. It is generally 
believed that the Navigation Acts greatly damaged 
the Dutch carrying trade ; but the Dutch, notwith- 
standing, were still, according to Adam Smith, 
the greatest carriers in the world at the time when 
the Wealth of Nations was being written. Akin 
to the Navigation Laws was the herring bounty. 
In consequence of this, Adam Smith says, smacks 
put out to catch the bounty instead of fish. That 
they did so proves the efficacy of the bounty, which 


was aimed at creating a race of seamen for the use 
of the Navy and the Mercantile Marine. 

18. Chartered Trading Companies — There are 
two other noteworthy aspects of Meicantilism or 
systems associated with it. The one is the pushing 
of commerce by Chartered Companies ; the other, 
the so-called Colonial system. Gioups of mer- 
chants were given privileges m respect of trade 
with certain places. In this way nearly the 'whole 
tiadmg woild was mapped out. The 17th cent, 
was the golden age of these Companies, which 
were really monopolists of commerce. The Com- 
panies were of two kinds, the regulated and the 
joint-stock. In the former, any tradei could take 
pait provided that he conformed to the lules 
and regulations of the Company, and paid its 
dues. In the latter, a capital was subscribed, 
and out Of this alone were the trading ventures 
conducted. The regulated Companies were evi- 
dently the least restuctive. Whether our com- 
merce owes much to these Trading Companies 
01 not is a moot point — at any late, we owe to 
them India. On the one hand, it is urged that 
commerce with backward countnes could not have 
been opened up without largo expenditure of 
capital, which the Companies alone could find ; 
that the risks and dangers were too great for 
individuals; that the admittedly enormous ex- 
pansion of foreign tiade in the I7th cent was duo 
to them. On the other hand, it is contended that 
ventures by powerful Chartered Companies led to 
an undesirable intei mingling of the idea of trade 
with that of establishing empire over savage 
lands, which was productive 01 endless interna- 
tional troubles, and that trade was expanding in 
the 17th cent, and the Companies restrained it by 
monopolizing it. Whatever truth there is in the 
last contention as regards early days, it is certain 
that, before the system was demolished, the case 
of the so-called ‘interloper’ was proved up to 
the hilt. 

19 Colonial system. — The Colonial system con- 
sisted in the preservation of Colonies as estates to 
be worked foi the profit of the mother country. 
In general, certain commodities, known as the 
‘ enumerated,’ w T ere not to be expoited elsewhere 
than to the homo country ; and among the 
enumerated were not only war stores, but such 
ai tides as the home countiy desired to get cheap 
for itself, when no home industry would be thereby 
threatened, and those out of a monopoly of w hich 
it might hope to make a handsome profit Even 
the prohibition of certain industries in the Colonies 
w as resorted to as a protection of homo industries, 
and the Colonies were not allowed to buy freely 
fiom foreign countries. Tims the Colonies — 
lightly known in many instances as plantations, 
foi they wore regarded as private estates to be 
worked in the mteiests of their owner, the home 
country — weie rendered cheap sources of supply 
and private close markets for the homo countiy. 
The home country did not become a inothei 
country, properly termed, till the Colonies began 
to be thought of as national expansions foi w Inch 
sacrifices might be made. The new' com option 
w as at work beneath the surface even w hen the 
Colonial system seemed outwardly to be llouiish- 
ing in full vigour. 

20. Downfall of Mercantilism — The whole im- 
pressive edifice of Mercantilism was shattered in a 
shorter time than Adam Smith, its great opponent, 
dared to think humanly possible. Political con- 
vulsions in France gave a stimulus to individualism, 
and 111 England the Industrial Revolution meant 
a series of changes so rapid and bewildering that 
appropriate regulations could not be drafted, and 
could not have been made sufficiently adaptable if 
they had been drafted. In the latter countiy, 
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before the Wealth of Nations had been half a 
century in the hands of the public, a violent re- 
action, full of impatience at all restraint, left little 
standing of the fabric erected by the economic 
statecraft of the generations preceding it. 

21. Protection. — The next commercial policy 
which holds a place in history as a commercial 
system arose on the Continent and in the United 
States of America, out of a desire to resist the 
triumphant industrialism winch in England had 
burst out of the narrow channels in which, economic 
activities had previously been confined. It repie- 
sented the re-assertion of nationalism against cos- 
mopolitanism in economic affairs, and stood for the 
industrial development of the backwaid countries 
even at a cost. Its exponent best known to fame 
is Friednch List. Its classical argument relates 
to the need for protecting infant industries. Eng- 
lish conditions could hardly afford it a footing, — 
though agriculture could offer some plausible reasons 
for protection, — but it proved victorious amongst 
aspiring nations, who saw their small industries 
feebly sustaining, it would seem, the competition 
of England. List’s National system was commonly 
carried out to the second stage, that of piotecting 
industries ; but to the third step, the removal 
of tariff barriers, there is still general aversion 
This fact points to one weakness of the system, 
which is a weakness due wholly to popular political 
forces. It has more than once proved futile to at- 
tempt the removal of protection by gradual steps, 
in view of the see-saw of political affairs and tlie 
fact that even a small reduction of duties must, as 
a rule, result in some small economic convulsion ; 
and drastic action might mean a more serious 
shock than any statesman would be prepared to 
risk. Apart from this difficulty, a careful in- 
vestigation of the plea for protecting infant 
industries reveals arguments for and against 
Theie are cases m which infant industries would 
flourish without protection, and cases in which 
they would not ; but protection should certainly 
hasten industrial development. It would not be 
desirable for international division of labour to be 
carried to such an extreme that some countries 
would be confined to a narrow economic life, pio- 
viding little else than food or raw materials for 
other countries ; but it must not be assumed that 
in the absence of protection it would be carried to 
this extreme. 

22 . Fair Trade, retaliation, and reciprocity.— 
The third commercial policy to appear, which, 
however, has been of far less prominence, and has 
never advanced beyond the phase of advocacy in 
this country, sprang up in England out of Pro- 
tectionist sentimentfortified by the disappointment 
of many half-hearted Free Traders at the continued 
and increasing Protectionism of other countries. 
It coincided with the rapid rise of Germany as an 
industrial power after the Franco-German Wai 
Its advocates ask for * Fair Trade.’ They grant 
that universal Free Trade would be best for all, 
but argue that a Free Trade country in the midst 
of Protectionist rivals must lose. Their position 
has been attacked, but into the technical minutice 
of the points debated we cannot now enter. 
Associated with the Fair Trade movement was 
a plea for a flank attack on Protection with the 
weapons of Protection, i.e. for retaliation. Such 
open tariff wars as have taken place have damaged 
heavily all parties engaged in them ; but the feai 
of retaliation may, of course, keep restrictions on 
commerce within bounds. Reciprocity is different 
from retaliation in that it proceeds by mutual 
concession ; but in the tariff bargaining which has 
taken place of late, it has been hardly distinguish- 
able in essentials from the more overtly bellicose 
methods. Reciprocity may be of great service as 


an aid to the establishment of Free Trade in 
securing concessions from foreign countries. It 
was employed in the Cobden- Chevalier treaty of 
1860. It can be applied again between Protec- 
tionist countries when they are making their new 
tariffs, provided that each starts by putting for- 
ward as a basis for bargaining the tariff which 
it genuinely wants. When commercial treaties 
between such countries were first negotiated, no 
doubt this was done ; but there is a prevailing 
suspicion to-day that the first drafts of tariffs are 
in part bogus documents intended to threaten, 
and. that therefore retaliation is smothering reci- 
procity, each nation in effect saying what damage 
it is prepared to inflict if its wishes are not met. 
In connexion with retaliation and reciprocity, it 
should be noted that the most-favoured-nation 
clause is universally conceded to Free Trade 
nations. This clause, as hitherto interpreted* 
declares that no country’s goods shall be treated 
more favourably than those of the Free Trade 
country. It ensures an important advantage to 
the Free Trade country. It has been pointed out* 
however, that a Free Trade country might in 
effect be discriminated against, if tanfts were 
made so detailed that the peculiar qualities of 
goods which it and it alone exported in bulk could 
be taxed at a rate exceptionally high in com pan- 
son with the duties on other qualities which com- 
peted with the former to some extent, but m which 
the Free Trade country did not specialize. Certain 
persons have of late contended that the most- 
favoured-nation clause ought to refer only to the 
duties which apply generally, and not to those 
lower ones applying to countries which have 
secured reduction by giving reduction as a quid 
pro quo . Such an interpretation of the most- 
favoured-nation clause would greatly reduce ite 
value. 

23 . Colonial preference. — The present time has 
seen in Great Britain the promulgation of yet 
another distinguishable proposal for altering our 
commercial system, but, as it is still a matter of 
political controversy, it cannot be examined at all 
fully in an article which aims at furnishing an 
account of commercial policies uncoloured by bias. 
It must, however, be shoitly sketched, especially 
as it presents certain new features which bear upon 
the theory of trade expounded above. In the 
forefront of the new scheme stands the idea of a 
Colonial Empire on an economic foundation. It is 
claimed that the bonds uniting the mother country 
and her Colonies would be tightened if trade with- 
in the Colonial Empire were accorded advantages 
not enjoyed by other commerce touching any of 
its shores. Opposition has run along two lines. 
Some persons admit a probable gain, but contend 
that the cost of getting it would be too great, aa 
a departure from Free Trade m the matter of 
England’s relations with all outside countries 
would be involved. Others deny the gain even 
apart from cost. They dwell upon possibilities of 
quarrels within the Empire over business matters 
which cannot now arise, and argue that, unless the 
preference is to be practically valueless to England, 
the industrial development of the Colonies must be 
retarded, A subordinate idea attached to the 
scheme is that a tariff once created will afford a 
basis for bargaining, that is, render the policy of 
reciprocity again possible for this country. The 
third element in the scheme is protection against 
‘dumped goods,’ the necessity of which is urged 
apart from all other considerations. This is a 
wholly novel idea, to which some attention must 
now be devoted. 

24 . Dumping. — It is said that Trust and Kartell 
organization has gone so far that the production of 
certain important commodities now rests in the 
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hands of monopolists in some countries. These 
monopolists find that it pays (a) to sell surpluses 
abroad, that is, anything of the product left over 
when, the home demand having been gauged, it 
has been determined what quantity it will pav best 
to sell at home on the understanding that the re- 
mainder realizes something below the existing 
foreign price abroad ; and (o) even to produce a sur- 
plus to sell abroad below its cost of production, be- 
cause by making it a saving is realized in the cost 
of production of every unit of the output owing to 
increasing returns. It must be admitted at once 
that theoretically both these courses are possible, 
and that the hrsfc, and perhaps the second to some 
slight extent, have been pursued. The dumped 
goods, the argument continues, come naturally to 
this Free Trade country, and disturb British 
industries. The reply of opponents is (a) that 
dumping is insignificant in comparison with trade 
of an ordinary kind, and that its effect is practically 
negligible; (o) that this country gains the cheap 
dumped goods — but it should be noticed as regards 
the second reply, that they are not very cheap, as 
they need not be sold for appreciably less than 
English goods ; (c) that the dumped goods could 
not be distinguished from others of the same sort, 
and that, therefore, duties on all of the sort would 
be necessary, which would mean enormous loss and 
would largely fail m their object, since, ex hypothec, 
the dumped goods can be sold at a lower price than 
goods not dumped ; and (d) that the clangers of 
protection would be incurred and the advantages 
of the most-favoured -nation clause cast away. It 
should be added that the opposition also urges the 
incompatibility of the three schemes of which the 
plan is compounded. These are the salient points 
of the proposed new commercial policy and of the 
controversy taking place over it. It goes without 
saying that many arguments, both bad and in- 
different, are being used on both sides, and that 
a recrudescence of other commercial policies has 
accompanied the promulgation of the new scheme. 


which lie assigned (a) the power of discriminating 
and comparing the data of the special senses, all 
of which are in communication with it; (b) the 
perception of the * common sensibles ’ (tA tcoivd), of 
which the principal are movement and rest, shape, 
magnitude, number ; (c) the consciousness of per- 
ception ; (d) the faculty of imagination ; and (e) 
the faculty of memory (de Amma, in. 1, 425a, 15 ; 
2, 425b, 12). (2) Ordinary or normal understand- 

ing, rational intelligence ; in a higher degree, good 
sound sense, practical ability and sagacity. (3) 
These qualities objectively regarded as embodied 
in the human community m the form of universal 
feeling or judgment; that body of opinion and 
belief regulating theory and practice which each 
one finds already existing in the community into 
which he is born. (4) The alleged faculty of 
primary truths ; the full complement of those 
alleged fundamental intellectual and moral prin- 
ciples which we can only receive as self-evident 
truths belonging to man’s original constitution, 
by which he tests the truth of that which he knows 
and the morality of that wlucli he does ; the same 
regarded as furnishing a complete philosophical sys- 
tem, principally represented by Scottish thinkeis 
(see the art. Scottish Philosophy), called the 
Philosophy of Common Sense, based on the immedi- 
ate intuition by all men of self, not-self, and certain 
intellectual and moral principles as self-evident 
truths. 

The term first appears as a terminus technicus 
in the sense of (1), (above). It is for Aristotle the 
distinguishing and comparing faculty, since things 
compared must ho brought before a single judging 
function at the same time. In virtue of its per- 
ception of movement we perceive all the other 
* common sensibles,’ and by means of it we peicen e 
the fact of our nercemng, and have imagination 
and memory. Common Sense (sometimes * Inner 
Sense ’) came then to stand for the faculty of per- 
ceiving what was common to the perceptions of 
sense, and especially one’s own experiences. 


Literature —On subjects so wide as those covered by the 
survey above the literature is most voluminous This note on 
authorities must, therefore, include less than would ordinarily 
constitute even a very select bibliography. A good realistic 
and comparative anatomy of commerce has yet to be written, 
but certain works on special industries exist in which analysis 
is made of commercial functions and their relations to industrial 
functions Of these the present writer’s Lancashire Cotton 
lndustry(lQ04)andJ. H. Cl&pham’s WoolUnand Worsted Indus- 
tries (1907) may be mentioned Many of the moat important 
generalizations relating to the operation of commercial functions 
in production will be found in A. Marshall's Principles of 
Economics, vol. i (last ed 1907) All other standard works 
on Political Economy give some account of the subject. 
The most realistic of these among modem productions are 
J. S Nicholson's Principles of Polxt Econ., 3 vols. (1893-1901) ; 
G. Schmoller’s Grundrus der alia. Volksunrtschaftslehre (vol. | 
i. 1901, and vol. d 1904), and P, r. Leroy-Beaulieu’s TraiU 
d'tcon. politique, 4 vols (1896). Useful articles will also be 
found in J. Conrad, UWB der Staatsmssenschaften* (1898- 
1901). G. F Emery’s Stock and Produce Exchanges (1896) 
might also be consulted. 

The theory of foreign trade as first enunciated will be found 
in D. Ricardo’s Principles of Political Economy and Taxation 
(1817). It is further elaborated in J. S. Mill’s Political 
Economy (1848). A discussion of the various theoretical points 
Involved will be found in three articles by Edgeworth In the 
Economic Journal , 1894 Useful books on the subject are 
Bastable’s International Trade (1887) and Commence of 
Nations (1892). 

The development of commercial policies may be read in the 
Economic histories of Cunningham (1895) and Ashley (1888-93) ; 
J. A Blanqui’s Uist. of Poltt Econ in Europe (1887 and 1842; 
Eng tr 1880), Schmoller’s work already mentioned, W. A. S. 
He wins’ Eng. Trade and Finance in the 17 th Century (1892), 
and J. R. Seeley’s Expansion of England (1883). Adam 
Smith’s Wealth of Nations (1776) and F. List’s National 
System of Polit . Econ (1841 ; Entr. tr 1885) ought not to be 
omitted. On the Free Trade question the material is legion. 

S. J. Chapman. 

COMMON SENSE (Gr. a taBryns ; Lat. 

sensus communis ; It. senso commune ; Ger. Gemem - 
sinn ; Fr. sens commun ). — ( 1 ) According to Aristotle, 
common sense is that department of the soul to 


Thus Thomas Aquinas . ‘ Sensus interior non dicitur communis 
per praedicationem, sicut genus, sed sicut communis radix, et 


vi. 601) ; Locke : * the notice which the mind takes of its own 
operations' , Wolf : 4 Mens etiam sibi conscia est earum quae in 


ipsa contingunt . . se ipsam percipit sensu quodam interno 
(. Philosophia rationali8 , 1728, p 81), Kant 4 Her mnere Sinn, 
vermittelst dessen das Gemut sich selbst odcr semen inneren 


Zustand anschaut, gibt zwar keine Anschauung von der Scele 
selbst als emem Objekt, allem es ist doch eine bestimmte Form 


unter der die Anschauung lhres inneren Zustandes allem moghch 
ist, so dass alles, was zu den inneren Bestnnmungen gchort, 
In Verhaltnissen der Zeit vorgestellt wird* ( Knt . der remen 
Vemunftt p 50 f.). 


Thus Common Sense becamo an ‘ internal ’ sense, 
which was regarded as the bond and focus of the 
five ‘external’ senses by which the various im- 
pressions received were reduced to the unity of a 
common consciousness. Modern psychology treats 
the subject under Perception, Self-Consciousness, 
Apperception, and Attention (qq v ). 

In the sense of (3), (above), Common Sense has 
been used as a basis for metaphysical theory and 
ethical investigation, and has developed into (4) in 
the systems of some thinkers. Thus Aristotle held 
that, since the first principles of morals could be 
got neither by induction nor by perception, inas- 
much as human action implies a choice between 
alternatives, we must attend to the statements and 
beliefs of the elderly and experienced, who have 
developed the habit of doing the right thing and 
have got an eye for it ( Nic , Eth . 1143b), Thus 
also, in seeking the definition of the Good for man, 
Aristotle begins by taking his premisses from the 
beliefs of the many and wise, though he subjects 
these to scrutiny (Burnet, Ethics of Aristotle, 1904, 
pp. xxxviii, xli). 
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From such a start the transition to Intuitionism 
has proved easy in practice. Sidgwick practically 
identifies the morality of Common Sense with 
Intuitionism, holding that the affinity between 
Utilitarianism and Intuitionism is much greater 
than that between Universalistic and Egoistic 
Hedonism. Of course, no thinker may disregard 
the thought concrete in the world as he finds it ; 
but his reflexion must enable him far to transcend 
the stage represented by the common conscious- 
ness. This seems more obvious and easy on episte- 
mological than on practical points. The Common 
Sense theory of knowledge of the plain man prob- 
ably contains little to give the philosopher pause 
other than its unwavering conviction of the inde- 
pendent reality of the not-self. But the objective 
standard of right must unquestionably be that 
which commends itself to the common sense of 
mankind. Where it seems to deviate fioin that, 
it must have the support of the most cultured and 
experienced among men, and thus merely await 
universal recognition. It must clearly be held 
that the meaning and end of human activity have 
to some extent embodied themselves in the ‘ facts’ 
of moral life, while at the same time it ought to 
be recognized that these facts are not without a 
measure of fluidity and mutability. The concep- 
tion of Evolution at first seemed disastrous to the 
conception of a moral standard ; it has only over- 
thrown the prejudice that this exists in its absolute 
form at any given moment m the conscience of 
man, which is probably best regarded, with Green, 
as the recognition by subjective reason of the ob- 

i 'ective reason embodied in the structure of society. 
*Jow, while it seems going too far to maintain that 
human society presents the final and perfect system 
of relationship into which self-conscious personali- 
ties are capable of entenng, it may remain true 
that such an absolute system is immanent m the 
less perfect one we know — immanent as an idea 
— and that men have a faculty of lecognizing 
and establishing it as it piogiessively reveals 
itself. 

Common sense may generally be trusted on ordi- 
nal y questions of conduct, but it is an unreliable 
judge of those exceptional cases which have, after 
all, the greatest influence on moral development. 


Never explicitly hedonistic or egoistic, it repre- 
sents an effort on the part of men to render life 
increasingly tolerable by the poising of counter- 
balancing weights of egoistic and altruistic im- 
pulse : ‘In our science and m our common-sense 
judgment of things, in our moral convictions and 
in tne instinctive ethics of conduct ... we live on 
an indefinite capital of work done m the past’ 
(Lotze, Microcosmus , Eng. tr. [1885], i. 641). 

The so-called Philosophy of Common Sense was 
a movement of real philosophical importance. It 
is true that there is a certain appeal in it through- 
out to vulgar common sense ; but it represents an 
effort to tianscend, while yet embracing, beliefs 
shared with the unphilosopliical majority by the 
philosopher, who thus seeks to bring the common 
human element of his intellectual life into consist- 
ency with the specifically philosophic. The Anglo- 
Hegelian School, with its brilliant teachers, seemed 
to have put an end to the sober speculations of the 
School of Common Sense ; hut time brings its re- 
venges, and it may be that much that these thinkers 
stood for will be more clearly, energetically, and 
successfully repiesented m our own times by those 
thinkers wiio lecogmze that Cognition is a direct 
relation of the mind to the Universe, and who 
lesint any interpretation of knowledge which 
would make it appear to grow through a purely 
internal development, while they insist on the 
relative independence of objects appiehended, and 
the immense part played in knowledge by imme- 
diacy, however that be interpreted. The reader 
may be referred generally to recent volumes of 
Mind for apposite discussions ; and it may be 
hinted, in conclusion, that the modern Realists 
may yet prove among the most formidable anta- 

f onists of Pragmatism, and antagonists whom the 
‘ragmatists are pel haps not, as yet, fully equipped 
to encounter. 

Litrratdrb — John I Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary 
Cognition , Oxford, 1906 , Aristotle, Ethics (there is nn Eng ed 
bv Peters, London, 1891), Andrew Seth, Scottish Philosophy , 
Edinburgh, 1890, Hamilton’s Discussions, London, 1862, and 
Notes to his ed of Reid’s works , Sidgwlck, Methods of Ethics 
London, 1893, and ‘The Philosophy of Common Sense,’ Mind , 
new ser , vol iv , 1896, r> 145 , G F Stout, 1 Are Presentations 
mental or physical?,’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society , 
London, 1909, H A. Prichaid, lianVs Theory of Knowledge, 
Oxford, 1909. DAVID MORRISON. 
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Primitive.— See Ancestor-worship, State of 
the Dead. 

Chinese (W. G. Walshk), p. 728. 

COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Chinese). 
—I. Beliefs underlying the conception.— 
The Chinese conception of the after life, or 4 dark 
world,’ as it is called, is that it is a replica of the 
‘ bright ’ or present world— the negative side, of 
which mundane existence is the positive. The 
denizens of the ‘shades’ are supposed to occupy 
positions similar to those they held when on earth. 
The deceased Emperor still exercises authority, 
but over a realm of spirits ; the sometime judge 
administers justice in a ghostly tribunal. The 
idea is evidently based upon the belief that life 
persists beyond the term of its exhibition in a 
physical environment, and that those who have 
taken a high place in the upper world, whether by 
virtue of noble bath or great attainments, cannot 
be relegated to immediate obscurity or unemploy- 
ment m the post-mortem state. The conviction is 
also strengthened by the supposition of a heavenly 
origin of the race, which is traceable in the ex- 
pression ‘reverted to heaven,’ commonly applied 
to the dead, and in the term ‘Son of Heaven,* 
adopted by the Emperor, whose immediate ancestors 


Christian (G. Bonet Maury), p. 732. 

Muslim (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 733. 

Persian (E. Lehmann), p 736 

are supposed to occupy a place at the court of the 
Supreme Being, and whose remote origin is traced 
to kinship with the Deity (cf. ‘The Book of Odes,’ 
where the beginning of the Shang dynasty [1766 
B.c.] is tracea to a black bird, i.e. swallow, sent 
down from heaven ; and the Chow dynasty 
is said to have originated from the lady Kiang- 
yuen [2435 B.c.], who is represented as having trod 
on a footstep of the Divinity, and conceived, giving 
birth to How-tsi, afterwards deified as ‘ patron ot 
agriculture,’ and worshipped as an ‘associate of 
God’). A hint is here afforded as to the meaning 
of the title ‘Associate (or ‘Mate’) of Heaven,’ 
which is frequently applied in later history to 
Emperors and sages. It seems to imply not only 
a traditional descent from the Deity, but also the 
fact that the life-work of such worthies was a ful- 
filment of the Divine will — they were ‘fellow- 
workers with God ’ — and that their labours, were 
not wholly suspended when they themselves were 
called to a higher sphere ; they were still regarded 
as assisting God in the great scheme of His pro- 
vidential government of the world. Other instances 
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might be quoted ; e.g . Yen-lo, the god of Hades, 
originally a just and perspicacious judge, who, 
after death, was appointed to the office of judge of 
the infernal regions ; and the great warrior Kwan- 
ti, afterwards apotheosized as the 4 god of war.’ 

It would appear, however, that, m the majority 
of cases, the oounds of active existence m that 
world are limited as in this ; i.e ., just as a living 
man may be reasonably expected to enioy three 
generations of mundane existence before he passes 
into the shadowy realm of the dead, so, after a 
similar period of three generations of spiritual 
existence, he passes away into the unknown, the 
* ghostly state/ of which no clue is obtainable, and 
no theory is permissible. In neither case, how- 
ever, is he quite forgotten, for even the ‘long 
departed * are remembered in the filial offerings of 
their descendants, though the nearer ancestors, as 
is natural, figure more prominently in the thoughts 
of the worshipper. 

The dead, tlierefore, are regarded as really exist- 
ing, for the time being, in the world of spirits. 
They have become ‘guests on high.’ Heaven is 
their home, but they are free to come and go as 
they please, so that their actual location at any 
given moment is uncertain. They may be present 
when the ancestral rites are being performed, 
occupying the ‘ spirit throne’ or ‘ ancestial tablet,’ 
but or this the celebrant cannot be assured ; his 
duty is to act as if they were actually and con- 
sciously present, though no tangible indication 
be afforded him. Their function is, as already 
stated, to serve God ; and in the pursuit of their 
vocation they take an active interest in the aflairs 
of their own immediate descendants on earth, on 
whose behalf they act as mediators with the Deity. I 
Their powers have not become attenuated by the 
rocess of disembodiment, but rather augmented 
y the ghostly attributes to which they have 
succeeded; and their position and influence have 
increased by virtue of the fact that they have I 
risen abovo all the surviving members of the 
family in the scale of seniority — the most natural 
basis of authority under the patriarchal system 
which obtains in China — and are now Patriarchs 
of the Patriarchs. They are thus credited with 
greater or lesser powers, according to their station, 
of inviting blessings or calamities upon their 
descendants in return for the services which the 
latter are prepared to render or withhold. The 
spirits of those, however, who in life egregiously 
failed in their duty, are not regarded as possessing 
any influence in the spirit world, ana are not 
supposed to occupy a place in the realm of heaven ; 
like the spirits or those who have left no posterity, 
or who have been forgotten by their remote de- 
scendants, they are relegated to the ‘ uncovenanted 
mercies’ of the ‘ghostly state.’ 

In this connexion it may be stated that not all 
the ancestors are regarded as enjoying equal 
dignity ; there comes a time when the more distant 
ones give way to the newer arrivals ; the ancestors 
of a dynasty which has come to an end are replaced 
in the highest positions of dignity by those of the 
new line of rulers. Five representatives of the 
present Manchu dynasty occupy the chief places 
m the national Temple of Ancestors ; the others 
have retired to comparative obscurity, but are not 
altogether forgotten, a place being reserved for 
them amongst the deceased Emperors and famous 
ministers of past dynasties, to whom a special 
temple is dedicated. In the case of private families, 
as has already been mentioned, the three genera- 
tions immediately preceding are treated with 
special attention, the earlier ancestors being re- 
presented at the greater sacrifices, but not in the 
capacity of chief guests. This follows the analogy 
of Chinese banquets, where there is nominally but 


one • guest,’ the others being invited to keep him 
company. Exceptions are made, however, in the 
case of some of the great dead, such as the founders 
of dynasties, or the great sages of antiquity. The 
great Yu, for example, the first of the line of Hia 
(2205 B.C.), has a special temple on the site of his 
reputed place of burial ; and Confucius is still wor- 
shipped m his own temples m every District city. 

The ancestral spirits are represented as occupy- 
ing, next to the Supreme Being, the highest place 
in the ranks of spirits, being far above those who 
reside over the several departments of Nature ; 
ut their position depends, in the majority of cases, 
upon the influence which their earthly lepresenta- 
tives are able to exert in the world of’ men. If the 
descendants are people of no consequence, then, 
generally speaking, the ancestors have little in- 
fluence. Thus there is a mutual dependence be- 
tween the ancestral spirits and their surviving 
posterity, the former relying upon the latter for 
the exhibition of those virtues which will make 
the family great, and therefore enhance their own 
influence in the world of the departed ; the lattei 
looking to the former for the gifts which, through 
their advocacy with High Heaven, they aie able 
to secure. In illustration of this fact it may be 
added that, when high rank is conferred upon an 
officer, his ancestors are ennobled at the same time, 
in an ascending scale of dignity, to the third 
generation preceding. 

II. Means of establishing the communion . 
— The importance of finding a means of communica- 
tion with the departed, m view of these pieconcep- 
tions, will at once be evident, and from very early 
days in Chinese history illustrations are available 
of Ixith the theory and the practice of communion 
v ith the dead. The methods adopted for establish- 
ing this communion may be divided into two 
classes sacrifice and divination. 

i. Sacrifice. — In the various terms employed to 
denote ‘ sacrifice ’ we find a hint of the special object 
which inspired these olfenngs. The Chinese char- 
acter or ideogram most commonly used in this 
connexion consists of two mam parts — one, the 
radical winch primarily means ‘to inform,’ and 
which is an essential part of the majority of woids 
connected with ‘spirits’ and religious rites; the 
other representing a right hand and a piece of 
flesh. Tne whole conveys the idea of an ottering 
to the spirits with a view to communicating with 
them. A second character, used interchangeably 
with tins, is compounded of the same radical, 
together with the symbol for ‘ hour * ; and is intei - 
preted as meaning ‘ a meeting with those who lia\ e 
gone before.’ The last of the three characters which 
express the * three forms of sacrifice ’ consists of the 
two words * high ’ and ‘ speak,’ and thus all three 
seem to point to saeiifice as a ‘means by which 
communication with spiritual beings is effected.’ 

The Chinese ‘ Canon of History’ and the ‘Odes’ 
contain numerous references to the sacrifices w Inch 
were ottered in the Imperial worship of ancestors, 
and illustrate the importance attached to the 
practice, of which it is said : ‘ The first and greatest 
teaching is to be found in sacrifice.’ 

The Ancestral Temple (Mmo) is mentioned as 
existing in the earliest ages of Chinese history. 
Of the Emperor Shun (2255-2205 B.c.) we are in- 
formed that, ‘on his accession to the throne of Yao 
he worshipped m the Temple of the Accomplished 
Ancestors’; and also that ‘he sacrificed with 
purity and reverence to the six Honoured Ones,’ 
who probably represent lus own ancestors to the 
tliird generation preceding, and those of Yao his 
predecessor, who bad adopted him as a son and 
successor, and whose ancestors were therefoie 
bracketed with his own. Again, when he resigned 
the throne of Yu, he formally nominated him in 
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the same temple, as if with the express intention 
of presenting him to the spirits of the great rulers 
who had preceded him. Other instances might be 
quoted where the new ruler was presented to the 
inanimate form of the deceased sovereign, whilst 
appropriate sacrifices were at the same time offered 
before the coffin; cf. the accession of Tai-kia (1753 
B.c.) and of K'ang (1078 B.C.). 

It seems probable that Shun introduced some 
innovations m the ancient methods of worship, for 
we read . 4 He extended his worship to the host of 
spirits’ (i.e Nature-spirits) — a phrase which seems 
to convey the idea of a new departure, especially as 
the whole clause is introduced by the word f there- 
after,’ which seems to support the contention that 
at this period some important additions were made 
to the theological ideas of the early Chinese. 

During the Chow dynasty (1122-255 B.C.) the 
rites and ceremonies connected with sacrifices were 
greatly elaborated, especially about the time of 
the earliest rulers, Wen and Wu ; but, in almost 
all the early instances which are recorded, it is the 
worship of the royal ancestors by the ruling 
monarchs that is depicted, though it is also im- 
plied that nobles aud commoneis were entitled 
to approach their own ancestors in more modest 
manner, as became their respective social stations. 

An excellent example of the motive and method of communion 
with the dead is furnished by the case of the Duke of Chow, 
vounger brother of King Wu (1122-1115 b.c ), who, when the 
king, his brother, fell ill, erected three altars, and prayed to the 
spirits of his ancestors of the three generations preceding, in 
the words ‘Your chief descendant is suffering from a severe 
and dangerous illness , if you three kings have m heaven the 
charge of watching over him, let me suffer for him . . . He was 
appointed in the hall of God to extend his aid to the four 

S uartero of the empire, so that he might establish your descen- 
ants in this lower world . . O, do not let that precious 
heaven-conferred appointment fall to the ground,’ etc. 

It was probably at this time that the practice of 
employing a 1 personator of the dead ’ was definitely 
established, and that the ‘ancestral tablet’ came 
into general use. A few words of explanation may 
here be added with regard to these terms. 

(a) The l personator of the dead ’ — It seems that, 
as early as the Hia dynasty (2000 B C.), some one 
was employed to act as the representative of the 
ancestor to whom sacrifices were being offered, but 
full details are not forthcoming until the time of 
the Chow dynasty. The ‘personator’ was always 
a near relative, generally a grandson, but never a 
son, of the deceased. He was dressed in appropriate 
costume, and took his place in the ancestral hall, 
when the first part of tne flesh of the sacrifice was 
roasted, to represent the approach of the spirits in 
response to the sacrificial invitation ; he remained 
seated so long as the offering continued, and when the 
rites were concluded he was escorted from the hall 
with the music of bells and drums. The custom 
fell into disuse at the close of the Chow dynasty ; 
and the * personator ’ has now been superseded by 
the portrait of the deceased, which is nung up on 
some special occasions when sacrifice is offered. 

(b) The ‘ ancestral tablet .’ — Though the origin of 
the tablet is traditionally ascribed to the Tatter 
part of the Chow dynasty, it is probable that, like 
the ‘personator of the dead,’ it was a development 
of an earlier method ; and, judging from the fact 
that the character for * tablet ’ is a combination of 
the radical for ‘ stone * and the phonetic 4 lord ’ or 
‘pillar’ (contracted), it seems probable that the 
tablet was originally a miniature of the headstone 
at the ancestral tomb, intended for use on the oc- 
casions when sacrifices were offered in the ancestral 
hall instead of at the grave. Modern tablets vary 
m size and quality. The most usual form consists 
of two upright pieces of wood, the outer piece 
fitting into a groove near the top of the inner piece, 
and both set upright in a socket in a wooden base, 
thus resembling very closely the usual Chinese 


tombstone. Both outer and inner surfaces contain 
inscriptions specifying the names and titles of the 
deceased, the date of oirth and death, etc., and, at 
the bottom, two characters which mean ‘spirit 
throne.’ The latter character is, at first, written 
imperfectly, and the ceremony of completing it, by 
the addition of a dob, is regarded as an event of 
great importance, a high literary official being 
secured to ‘ impose the dot,’ which thus represents, 
as it were, the official imprimatur , a kind of minor 
canonization. The tablet is generally kept in the 
house until the period of mourning is over, and 
then finds a place in the ancestral hall of the clan, 
if such exists ; or in the domestic shrine within the 
porch of the house. It is a common mistake to 
suppose that the tablet is regarded as the constant 
home of the spirit ; it is only when sacrifices aie 
offered before it that the spirit is expected to 
occupy his throne ; and he vacates it as soon as the 
offering is completed, just as the ‘personator’ 
appeared and disappeared in earlier days. 

(c) Sacrificial materials. — Of the nature of the 
materials employed in the ancestral sacrifices no 
indications are given in the earliest references. 
The practice was, apparently, so well established 
that it was not considered necessary to furnish 
details ; hut, judging from the analogy of later 
usages, and the inherent meaning of the words 
for 4 sacrifice,* we may suppose that the earliest 
sacrifices consisted of the presentation of a selected 
animal, thepouring out of libations of pure watei, 
and the offering of appropriate fruits. In the 
early days of the Chow dynasty, as has already been 
mentioned, these rites were greatly elaborated, 
and the ‘Record of Rites,’ which professedly 
belongs to this period, contains the most careful 
details with regard to the animals to be selected ; 
the various kinds of spirits to be used in libations 
(the use of spirits having been substituted for 
water after the discovery of distillation, tradition- 
ally as early as Yu, 2205 B.C.) ; the costumes and 
positions of the celebrants and assistants; the 
musical instruments and tunes to be played ; the 
dancing, or posturing, to accompany the rites ; 
etc. 

In this connexion it may be sufficient to state that, as early 
as the days of Shun, the animal offered in sacrifice to ancestors 
was a young bull , and presumably it was of a uniform colour— 
a point which is much emphasized lu later usage , m fact, of 
such importance was this ‘ simplicity 1 considered, that the first 
duty of the officer, before slaying the victim, was to cut off a 
portion of the hair behind the ear, and present it before the 
ancestral shrine, in order to demonstrate the fact of this uni- 
formity. Part of the fat of the victim was first extracted and 
burned, with a view to inviting, by its fragrance, the approach 
of the spirits , and their acceptance of the invitation was pi- 
fled by the entrance of the ‘ personator * at this stage. The rest 
of the carcass was then cut up, and a portion of the raw meat 
was placed before the * personator/ Prayer was offered to the 
spirit specially invoked. The meat was then cooked, and various 
dishes were presented to the ancestor, with goblets of spirits. 
After a long and elaborate ceremonial, the master of ceremonies 
announced that the spirit had partaken to repletion, the 

* personator ’ vacated his seat, and the whole company present 
was entertained at a banquet. The response to the prayer was 
looked for on the following day, ana was delivered by the 
‘personator/ The animals selected for the more important 
sacrifices were oxen, goats, and pigs ; and in the minor sacrifices 
of private families the flesh of dogs or fowls was permitted. 
In the case of * made dishes,* it seems that the special predilec- 
tions of the departed were consulted, and a wide range of choice 
was allowed, tne only restriction being that the character of the 
offerings should be determined by the rank of the recipient, 
rather than by the status of the offerer. A high official, for 
instance, was entitled to a funeral becoming his rank, but not 
to sacrifices of equal dignity, unless his descendants could claim 
a position equal to that formerly occupied by himself. 

At the present day the rites of sacrifice are 
similar to those mentioned above, but there is 
observable a greater ostentation in the case of 
private persons, and a breaking down of the 
ancient distinctions between the observances 
permitted to the several classes of the people. The 

* peisonator of the dead’ has disappeared, as has 
already been mentioned. 
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The Imperial worship of ancestors is associated 
now, as in very early times, with that of Shang-ti 
(the Supreme Ruler) at the annual sacrifice of the 
winter solstice — the tablet representing Shang-ti 
being placed on the highest platform of the * Altar 
of Heaven/ facing south, whilst those which re- 
present the five Emperors are set on either side, 
facing east and west. The carcass of a calf, care- 
fully selected, is placed before each shrine, together 
with pieces of silk and a number of sacrificial 
vessels. The distinguishing feature of the sacrifice 
to Shang-ti is the whole burnt-offering of a young 
bull m a special furnace, and the presentation of 
a large piece of blue jade, emblematic of the 
highest authority. The whole ceremony, including 
the preparatory season of fasting and purification, 
is fully described in the Manchu ritual. 

The sacrifices to ancestors, on the part of the 
people generally, take place at the graves m spring 
ana autumn ; and also are performed before the 
‘tablet of the deceased* on the occasion of the 
penodic festivals — the first, third, and hfteenth of 
the first moon; the festival of * Clear- Bright 5 
(about the 6th April) ; the fifth of the fifth moon ; 
the fifteenth of the seventh moon ; the fifteenth of 
tiie eighth moon ; the first of the tenth moon ; on the 
last day of the year ; and also on special occasions, 
such as weddings, etc. On less important occasions, 
such as a betrothal, or the assumption of the cap of 
puberty by a son of the house, announcements of 
the fact are made to the tablet, thus signifiying 
tiie interest which the ancestors are supposed to 
take in tiie affairs of the family. 

The manufacture of paper articles, for trans- 
mission to the dead by means of burning, affords 
employment for millions of people ; in some cities 
the beating out of tinfoil, and fixing it to sheets of 

S aner, to be afterwards shaped into imitation 
ollars or ingots, etc., is the staple industry. The 
use of these ai tides is a comparatively recent 
innovation, and indicates a very serious degrada- 
tion of the idea of communion with the dead. 

(<f) Objc( t of the sacrifices. — The commonly re- 
ceived opinion that sacrifices are offered to ancestors 
with a view to sustentation, though not entirely 
erroneous when applied to tiie case of the more 
ignorant Chinese, finds little support or authority 
among the intelligent classes or in the ancient 
litei ature. It is true that tiie spn its are represented 
as partaking to repletion, and as thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the offerings presented to them ; but these ex- 
pressions must be taken as figures of speech, which 
merely imply that the spiritual guests appreciate 
the good intentions of their filial descendants, on 
the analogy of a Chinese banquet where such polite 
phraseology is considered de rigueur . In the 
Chinese classics it is repeatedly stated that the 
real value of the offering is to be measured by 
the spirit in which it is made ; the true sacrifice is 
the heart of the offerer, without which tiie most 
elaborate ceremony will utterly fail to secure the 
approbation of the spirits. The exhibition of food 
which the olierer himself consumes, and the burn- 
ing of paper money and utensils which benefit 
none but tiie manufacturer and retailer, possess no 
virtue apart from the ‘ bit of heart * ’which prompts 
the offering. 

No doubt in early times the idea of communion 
with the spirits of the dead was a powerful motive 
in the offering of sacrifices, and is still piomment 
in the case of the Imperial celebration ; but in the 
popular observances of ancestor-worship selfish 
considerations are not altogether absent ; the 
distribution of the usufruct of the ancestral 
property, on the occasion of the annual sacrifices, 
is a powerful motive to a regular participation in 
the ancestral rites. Social convention is a very 
important factor ; the desire to make as good a 


show as one’s neighbours is also an active stimulus ; 
and superstition intervenes to confirm the time- 
honoured rites where the element of faith may be 
lacking. 

Confucius seems to have regarded sacrifices as of 
subjective value only. Chucius, the great com- 
mentator of the 12th cent A D , insisted that there 
was not sufficient ground for the assurance that 
the spirits really existed ; and the popular phrase 
‘ dead and ended * may serve to indicate the real 
attitude of the Chinese mind towards the question. 
Thus, though in the Imperial worship of ancestois 
the good offices of deceased Emperors with the 
Supreme Being are reverently acknowledged and 
invoked, in the preat majority of cases the otter- 
ing of sacrifice is regarded merely as one of the 
‘ accidents* of filial piety, which is still considered 
a viitue of supieme importance, and neglect of 
which will surely issue in disaster to the un- 
fihal and forgetful, from whatever spiritual source 
the nemesis may arise. 

It may be mentioned that a special festival is 
held on the 15th of the 7th moon for the benefit of 
the * hungry ghosts* who have no descendants to 
sacrifice to them ; and the customary offerings are 
made to them on the pait of the people generally, 
not altogether from benevolent motives, but partly 
to obviate the possibility of injury to the living or 
uneasiness to the dead through the restlessness of 
these ‘orphan spirits.’ 

2. Divination. — Another method of communion 
with the dead was by means of divination, winch 
is referred to in the most ancient records. It is 
mentioned in the time of Shun (2255 B.C.) as being 
employed with a view to learning the wall of the 
ancestors concerning the choice of a successor to 
the throne, and again in the selection of officials. 
P’an-keng (1401 B.C.) is said to have been thus 
guided by the ancestors in the choice of a site for 
his new capital. The Duke of Chow (12th cent. 
BC.) is frequently repiesented as consulting Ins 
ancestors by this means 

The practice of divination seems to have been 
entrusted to eeitam officials, who consulted the 
omens indicated by the lines of the tortoise shell 
and the stalk of the milfoil plant. In the former 
case the upper shell of the tortoise was removed, 
and a quantity of ink spread over the under side ; 
it was then held over a brazier, and the ink, in 
drying, formed a number of lines w hich the diviners 
professed to be able to inteipiet. The stalks of 
the milfoil, or yarrow, 49 in number, w r erc mani- 
pulated accoiding to certain prescribed rules, and 
the diagrams which they formed by combination 
were regarded as supplying further guidance. 
Other and simpler methods were in use among the 
people generally in eaily days, but those just 
mentioned were employed at the Court. The 
omens w T ere generally consulted at the Ancestial 
Temple, as later references seem to prove. 

The pseudo-scientific theories of Feng-shui (q v ) 
(lit. ‘ Wind- Water *) are closely connected wutli the 
subject of communion with the dead, one chief 
object being the selection of suitable grave-sites, 
where the dead may be expected to rest in peace, 
and thus be m a favourable condition for friendly 
communication with the living. Another and 
more recent innovation is the practice of inquiring 
of the dead by means of a ventriloquist in the 
person of a young girl, who, like the pythoness of 
Philippi, is supposed to reply on behalf of the 
deceased. A form of ‘ plancnette,’ consisting of a 
bent twig fastened to a cross piece which rests on 
the open palms of the medium’s hands, is used to 
trace characters upon a tablet covered with sand, 
and by this means communications are supposed 
to be transmitted by the spirits to their living 
interlocutors. The plaintive cry which may still 
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he heard in all parts of China, uttered from the 
roof of the house, and directed towards the north, 
calling upon the soul, which has just taken its 
flight, to return to its old home, is mentioned in 
the ‘Record of Rites,’ and seems to be of im- 
memorial antiquity. The preparation made for 
the return of the spirit on a stated day after death, 
when a table of eatables is placed in the kitchen, 
and a quantity of lime spiead on the floor m front 
of the stove, with a view to tracing the approach 
of the spirit, may also be quoted as an instance of 
the popular view as to the possibility of communica- 
tion with the dead. 

Litbraturb. — J. Leg-gre, Chinese Classics (Hong-kong, 
1867 ff ), and Religions of China (London, 1880) ; J. Ross, 
The Original Religion of China , Edm. and Lond , 1910 , R. K. 
Douglas, Confucianism and Taoism (Lond. 1877): Dyer 
BaU, Things Chinese 3 (Shanghai, 1900), Bloaget, The Atti- 
tude of Christianity toward Ancestral Worship (Shanghai, no 
date), H. A Giles, Religions of Ancient China (London, 
1905), W. Gilbert Walsne, Confucius and Confucianism 
(Shanghai, 1910); Yates, * Ancestral Worship’ in Proc of Miss. 
Conf. (Shanghai, 1877) W. GILBERT WALSHE. 

COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Chris- 
tian). — The present article will not treat of any 
such practices as the calling up of the dead, 
mentioned, for example, in 1 S 28 (see ‘Necro- 
mancy’ m Divination [Chr.]), and brought into 
vo"ue again in our own time by the ‘ Spiritualists ’ 
and ‘Theosophists’ (see Spiritualism and Theo- 
sophy). Nor shall we speak of the commemoration 
of the dead, which has been treated separately 
above. We shall notice here only the beliefs, rites, 
and customs concerning the communion of the 
living with the dead which are based on the Holy 
Scriptuies, and which have been adopted by most 
of the Clnistian Churches. The idea of such 
intercourse has its origin in two fundamental 
beliefs : the belief in the immortality of the con- 
scious and personal soul, and the confidence that 
the bonds of aflection, religion, and gratitude, 
formed on earth, are eternal. These beliefs do 
not belong peculiarly to Christianity ; they existed 
among the Gauls, and still subsist among the 
Parsis and the Jews. 

For these more or less vague beliefs, Jesus Christ 
substituted an absolute conviction based on His 
revelations concerning the nature' of God who is 
Spirit, His relations with man, and everlasting 
life. ‘ I am not alone,’ He said, ‘ but I and the 
Father that sent me’(Jn 8 16 ), He was aware of 
the constant presence of God with Him, and it was 
from that knowledge that He drew the strength 
necessary for maintaining to the end the struggle 
for the salvation of the world. In the same way 
Jesus lived in spiritual communion with Moses, 
whose law He had come to accomplish, and with 
Elijah and the other prophets, whose Messianic 
promises He fulfilled. We may recall, for instance, 
the scene of the Transfiguration, m the description 
of which the Apostles have expressed, in a manner 
as simple as it is admirable, their belief that their 
Master, the Messiah, was in spiritual relation with 
His predecessors. And later, when, in the struggle 
with the Pharisees and the Sadducees, Jesus fore- 
saw His apparent defeat and death, He did not 
doubt for an instant that, even after His decease, 
He would continue to be in communion of spirit 
with His faithful friends. ‘ I will not leave you 
comfortless . . . yet a little while, and the world 
seeth me no more ; but ye see me : because I live, ye 
shall live also ’ ( Jn 14 18 ** ). Then, at the moment of 
His ascension, He exclaimed : ‘ Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world * (Mt 28*°). 

But what are all these declarations worth, how- 
ever solemn they are, in comparison with the 
pledge of His communion which He gave and gives 
still in the Eucharist? Our Lord and Master, 
in instituting this Sacrament, wished not only to 


impress deeply on the minds of His Apostles the 
memory of His supreme sacrifice as a symbol of 
brotherhood, but to give, through these symbols 
of His body and His blood, a pledge of His real, 
though spiritual, presence with all those who 
should believe in Him and commune with His 
glonfied soul. 

The Apostles and the Fathers of the Church 
inherited this comforting faith, and never doubted 
that they kept up inteicourso with their beloved 
dead, through the medium of Christ. Hence arose 
the custom, which seems strange to us, though 
quite in harmony with faithful love, of letting one- 
self be ‘baptizect for the dead’ (1 Co 15 20f *). Those 
in view were certain deceased persons who had 
died converted to Christianity but without having 
been baptized ; some relative who had a great 
aflection for them, being persuaded that they could 
not be admitted into the Kingdom of heaven it 
they did not bear the seal of regeneration, thought 
he would secure the privilege for them by tins 
vicarious baptism. This custom must have spiead 
very quickly, for we know from Tertulhan, 
Epiphamus, and John Chrysostom that it still 
existed in their time among some dissenting bodies. 
St. Paul in other passages (Gal 2 20 , Ph l al 4 13 ) 
asserts his faith m a close union between Chnst 
and himself Had not lus conversion been accom- 
plished by the feeling of the continual presence, 
nay more, the possession of this Jesus, whom he 
had the remorseful feeling of having persecuted m 
the person of St. Stephen ? Is not this the mean- 
ing of that accusing voice which he heard on the 
way to Damascus: ‘Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
thou me 9 ’ 

"the Apostolic Fathers, and then the Fathers of 
the Church, down to the end of the 4th cent., 
taught that it was lawful to remember befoi e God 
the beloved dead, who died in the faith, and m 
the same way to pray on behalf of the martyrs, 
with a view r to remission of the sins which they 
might have committed while on earth. Conveisely 
it was held that these fi lends, now transfigured, 
thought of the living. Hence came that sentence 
inserted in the Apostles’ Creed : ‘ 1 believe in the 
Communion of Saints ’ According to their point 
of view, there was a solidarity, and an emulation 
of thoughts, good actions, and prayers, between 
the faithful m heaven and those on earth, who had 
a common faith in Jesus Christ. They believed 
that these three divisions of the Body of Jesus 
Christ — the Church Militant, the Church Expec- 
tant, and the Church Triumphant — lent each other 
mutual help. This is the root of the Catholic 
dogma of the transference of the merit of the saints 
to the living members of the Church. 

We shall now notice the acts and customs by 
means of which this belief in the communion of 
the living and the dead showed itself m the Church 
In the case of simple members who had passed 
away from the flock, the bond of affection was 
kept firm by means of visits to their tombs, by 
following tneir good example, and by reading 
their names, which were written on a diptych, 
in the church. After this reading, performed by 
the deacon, the priest used to pray for them thus : 
‘ II or u m omnium ammabus dona requiem, Domi- 
nator Domine Deus noster, in sanctis tuis tabei- 
naculis.’ The communion of the faithful ones 
with the holy Victim of Calvary was maintained 
by prayer, by the imitation of His virtues, and by 
the Eucharist. From the time of the first persecu- 
tions, the Christians associated the martyrs, those 
heroic witnesses of Jesus Christ, with Him in their 
worship. They had a custom of gathering together 
on the anniversary of the death of the martyrs, at 
the very spot of their torture, or at their grave, 
and there, in an agape (‘ love-feast ’), they used to 
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celebrate their sufferings with songs of triumph 
and prayers (see art. Agape). From the beginning 
of the 5th cent, they no longer prayed for them, for 
that would have seemed to do them wrong ; 1 on the 
contrary, they commended themselves to their good 
services. But, it must be noticed, the praise of the 
saints or the martyrs was never separated from 
the praise of Christ ; it was to Him as the supreme 
Intercessor, as the inexhaustible Source oi holy 
life and of sacrifice, that the prayeis were ad- 
dressed. This cult of the dead was called Natalia 
or Natalicia , i.c. birth-day, and is the origin of 
anniversaiy masses. 

When those Christians who, in the presence 
of torture, had denied Christ ( lapsi ), and other 
great sinners who had been excommunicated, 
wished to be reinstated in the Church after the 
close of persecution, they had a habit of imploring 
the intei cession of the confessors who had survived 
the tortuies and weie enjoying a high leputation 
with the flock and with the bishop From tins 
point it was only one step more to attribute the 
same power to the deceased confessors, i e. to 
the martyrs, for whom they reserved exclusively 
the title of Saints, and to invoke them as inter- 
cessors with God. Now this step was important, 
for it maiks the boundary between that division 
of the Church which includes Anglicans, Presby- 
terians, and Lutherans on the one hand, and the 
Oithodox Greek and Roman Catholic Churches on 
the otliei This step was taken in the 3id century. 

It is a strange fact that it was an Alexandrian 
theologian, Ongen, aftei wards condemned as a 
heietic, who first stated this belief in the inter- 
cessory power of the Saints 4 All those men,’ he 
says (m Cant. Cant. m. 75 [PG xm 160]), 4 who 
have departed this life preserve their love foi those 
whom they have left below, aie anxious about 
their safety, and help them by their prayers 
and intercessions to God.* Then comes Jerome 
In Ins Ep. cvm ad Evstochium (PL xxii. 906), 
he addresses Paula, her mother, now dead, 
in these words . * F arewell, Paula ! Come and 
help by your prayeis your very okl friend who 
lespects you. Thanks to your faith and your 
good works, you are associated with Christ. 
Now, when you are in His presence, you will 
obtain more easily whatever you ask.’ Finally, 
St. Augustine, by the spell of his genius, con- 
secrated this belief in the intercession of the Saints, 
and encouraged among the faithful the custom of 
invoking them apart from, and sometimes instead 
of, Jesus Cln ist. Every one knows Ins admirable 
prayer on behalf of Monica, his mother ( Confess . 
ix. 13): ‘I implore Thee, O Lord, to giant her 
pardon for her sms, for the love of that great Healer 
of our wounds, who was nailed to the cross. . . . 
If, during all tho years that she lived after her 
baptism, she fell into any sin, pardon her, and do 
not treat her like a harsh Judge. . . . The only 
thing site has commended to us is to remember her 
at Thy altar, where she used to kneel during her 
lifetime, anti where she had known the Holy 
Victim shared among the faithful.’ 

Henceforward the invocation of martyrs and 
saints, then the prayeis addressed to the ai ell- 
angels and the Virgin Mary, as mteicessois, 
became an integral part of the doctrine, ritual, 
and custom of the Roman Catholic Church. This 
piactice is proved by numeious epitaphs, of winch 
we shall quote a few : i Et in orationibus tins roges 
pro nobis , quia scimus te m Chnsto } ; 4 Vivas in 
Deo et roges 1 ; 4 Ora pro parent thus tins. 9 But it 
must be observed that these expiessions are later 
than the 5th century. 

i Cf Augustine, Sermo ccczix. de Stephano Martyre : * Injuria 
est pro martyre orare, cujus nos debemus orationibus com- 
mendan.’ 


Now there is a very great difference to be 
observed between these prayers addressed to the 
dead and the custom or having masses said to 
shorten the time of their stay in Purgatory. A 
few centuries were requited before the Catholic 
doctnne arrived at this last stage Masses for 
the dead originated m the practice of ‘private 
masses,’ which was established in the 7th and 8th 
centuries. Gregoiy I. was the first divine who 
taught that the sacrifice of the Mass could improve 
the condition of the dead in Purgatory. Walafnd 
Strabo (d 849) confirmed the custom of private 
masses. Peter the Lombaid (d. 1164) in his Liber 
Sen tent tarnm (iv. 12), and Thomas Aqumas (d 
1274) in ins Summa Theologiac (Suppl. part in. 
71, art. 10), completed the theory of the efficacy 
of the prayeis and of the celebration of the 
Euchanst for the departed souls. Eveiy one 
knows how this custom, combined with the sale of 
Indulgences, gave rise to such abuse that many 
honest pnests called for a reform of the Chuicli. 

But, in virtue of the adage that 4 the abuse 
of a thing is not an aigument against its use,* 
we must ask ourselves if there is not, undeilyiug 
these customs, a tiuly Christian idea, a legitimate 
sentiment Fiom the Christian point of view, the 
communion of the living with the dead derives its 
origin, as we have already noticed, from two oi 
three beliefs deeply rooted in the human heart and 
confirmed by the Gospel — belief in the immortality 
of the soul, in the ethcaey of prayer, and in the 
indissolubility of the bonus or love and lehgion 
formed on earth. This connexion is maintained 
and strengthened by visits and prayers at the 
gTave of our beloved dead ; and, in the case of 
heroes and maityrs, by the mention of their names 
and the praise of tlieir vntues in public worship. 
Restricted to these uses, it seems to tho piesent 
w liter to be a legitimate and comfoiting belief, 
which may seive to stimulate to piety and virtue. 
It shows the strength of the ties winch bind 
ancestois to their descendants. It has mspued 
much Chustian poetry, for example the poem of 
Victor Laprade entitled Nos morts nous aident, 
and the hymn of It. de Saillens winch begins with 
the line, 4 II me conduit, douce pens6e,’ of which 
the follow ing are the essential ideas . we are never 
alone, either in trouble or m joy; besides Jesus, 
the Divine Shepherd, who always protects and 
guides His 4 sheep,’ our dead fi lends are present 
not far from us, invisible witnesses, who watcli 
over us, and help us by their prayers ; therefore 
let us faithfully maintain the spiritual communion 
with our dead which we had begun on earth. 

Literature — Ongen, In Cant Cant lib in , Cyprian, Ep. 
xn 10 , Tertulllan, de Monoyamia , ch. x. , Basil (of Crosarea), 
Ilomilia, in xl martyres , Gregory (of Nazianzus), a dv. 
Julian Sermo i also Ilomilia xvul xn S Cypnanum , V. 
de Laprade, Le Lxvre d’un ptre. Pans, 1877 , Comtesse A. de 
Gasparin, Les Horizons celestes, Pans, 1859, Augustine, 
de Cura pro Mortuis gerenda , also Conjees lx 13, Jerome, 
Ep cvm ad Eustochivm . Edro. le Blant, Inscrtp chrit de 
la Caule, Paris, 1850, vol. i , Cantiques de Vtghse rejomntc 
de France , Pans, 1898, ‘Cantique’ 214 

Gaston Bonei 1 Maurv. 

COMMUNION WITHTHEDEAD(Muslim). 
— I. Pre- Islamic theory. — The scanty notices which 
we possess of pre-Islamie beliefs about the state of 
the departed are sufficient io indicate that, like 
other peoples who buned their dead, the Arabs 
supposed that some of the habits and capacities 
displayed during life lasted on beyond it, and that 
m emergencies the dead body could be called upon 
to discharge some of the functions of the living 
body. Just as crippled old warriors were taken to 
the battlefield, not to fight, but to exercise their 
good luck (yumn al-naqiba ), so the custom of bring- 
ing dead heroes m their coffins to battle lasted on 
till the 4th cent. A.H. or latei. A party of men, 
w f e are told, passed by the grave of H&tnn of Jai, 
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whose hospitality was proverbial* They taunted 
the dead man with failing to provide them with a 
banquet ; in the middle of the night they heard 
a voice summoning them to feast on a camel 
which they found fleshly slaughtered by the tomb. 1 * * 
In another fora of the story 9 the camel was 
brought by Q&tlm'i son, to whom his dead father 
appeared m a dream in oonsequence of the taunt. 
The relation of this apparition to the occupant of 
the grave would be the same as that of the wraith, 
or ‘phantasm of the living/ to the living, and a 
commonplace of Arabic poetry, going back doubt* 
less to pagan days, is the apparition of a mistress 
visiting ner lover in a dream. The real person was 
not the apparition m either case, but the body ; 
and prayers which survived into Islfim were that 
the body might not be far removed, and that the 
grave might be well watered— water being no less 
necessary to the dead than to the living 

2 The innovation of Islfim —The paradox of 
Islfim lay not m assuming the continuance of con- 
sciousness and personality, bnt in promising their 
complete recovery at the final judgment Prob- 
ably the most logical interpretation of these 
doctrines was that some fragment of the body 
would remain os a germ for the future restoration 
of the whole , and this seems to be the orthodox 
view With it there is naturally associated the 
view ascribed to Ibn * Abhfis, 1 the interpreter of 
the Qur'an/ wno, when asked what became of the 
soul at death, replied that it went out; like & flame 9 
He would have accepted the formula of Aristotle, 
which makes the soul the enteleehy of the body 

It was not, however, possible to adhere to the 
doctrine of the resurrection and the final judgment, 
when men had to be roused to the sacrifice of their 
lives m the cause of Islfim The entry of the 
martyr into Paradise could not be delayed a mo 
menfc after death After the second battle and 
first defeat of the Prophet, a text was revealed 
forbidding the application to the martyrs of the 
terra ‘dead', they were alive and in Paradise, 
waiting for their comrades The next set of 
martyrs actually sent a touching message through 
the Prophet to their friends Nor, again, could 
the punishment of unbelievers be deferred After 
the victory of Badr, when the bodies of the slam 
pagans were being cast into a pit, the Prophet 
asked them one by one whether they were now 
convinced His followers marvelled that he should 
address dead bodies , but he replied that they could 
hear perfectly, though they could not answer. The 
privilege of retaining consciousness, however, could 
not be confined to the bodies of unbelievers , those 
of slam Muslims were presently found to retain 
their freshness decades of years after their bunal 
When they were exhumed, blood still flowed from 
their wounds 

Whereas, then, with the pagans there were the 
dead body and the wraith, with the Muslims there 
was yet a third representative of the being, the 
inhabitant of Paradise or of Hell The tradition— 
not without parallels in pagan beliefs— sometimes 
thinks of the former as a bird, or at least as 
possessed of wings. The difficulty of reconciling 
resurrection and judgment with the immediate 
entry into Paradise or Hell is usually got over by 
the supposition that there is a foretaste or their final 
fate m the case of both the pious and the wicked 
A1 Ghazfill, in his classical treatise, more than sug- 
gests that men enter their final state at death, and 
that it is correct to say of a dead man that his 
resurrection has come In any case, he rejects the 
supposition that death involves complete loss 


or 


i KUMbol-Aghani, xvi 108. 

* Mu Odi, eo. Barbier do Maynard, Paris, 1861-77, HI 828. 

> Ibn Qutalba, On Confuting Tradition#, Cairo, 1886 A.H., 
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suspension of consciousness, and he is convince 
that the dead continue to take an interest in th 
affairs of their relatives , when a newcomer arrives 
he is met by his relatives, who wish to know whs 
the various members of the family are doinj 
whether, e.g , the daughters are married. Con 
panions of the Prophet are said to have restate 
temptation through the fear of giving para to the! 
departed relatives. 1 The apparent inoonsistenc 
of these beliefs with Qur’ftmc texts (e g 4 tho 
const not make the dead hear*) is got over b 
allegorical interpretation 9 

3* The popular belief —The most ordinary fon 
in which communication with the dead is though 
to take place is in dreams , and cases in which th 
fate of the dead is revealed in this way are su( 
posed to have occurred in every century of Islfin 
The poet Ferazdaq, who died in 110 A H , seems t 
have appeared to several persons after his deati 
and assured them that he was saved , though hi 
accounts of the reason were not perfectly coi 
sistent 9 His rival J arir was also seen, * suspended 
after his death The free-thinker AbuVAlfi < 
Ma’arra in the 5th cent A h was seen after h 
death, being devoured by two snakes 4 One of hi 
works contains a senes of imaginary interview 
with various dead worthies, chiefly poets, wh 
explain why they were saved 9 The persons mo* 
frequently seen ra dreams are prophets and sainti 
In the year 586 A H , Ibn 'Arab! in Cordova had 
vision of all the prophets together, from Adam t 
Muhammad ; but the only one among them wh 
addressed him was Had 0 Visions of the Proph* 
Muhammad are specially welcome, because Sata 
cannot take his foim, and such an apparition mui 
be real 7 One of the friends of the biography 
Yfiqat saw the Prophet in a dream , and, asthelatti 
spoke Persian, this anecdote appears to be true 
In the year 346 A H a man appeared at Baghda 
in the mosque that is 4 between the stationers an 
the goldsmiths * ; he said he was the messenger < 
the Prophet's daughter Fatima, who had appear* 
to him in a dream, desiring that a dirge on h< 
sons should be chanted by a professional mourae 
whom she specified , the congregation welcomed In 
messenger, and offered him a gratuity, which \ 
declined 9 When the famous traditionalist It 
'Asfikir had delivered seven lectures on the virtu < 
of Aba BakT (the first Khallf), and had the 
stopped, the Khallf appeared to one of the audiern 
m a dream, mounted on a camel, to assure hi 
that the course would be continued 10 Visions < 
'All and his sons are also common 

4 Beliefs connected with fpafltsni — 1 1 is record* 
that the Prophet was in the habit of visiting grave 
and this practice is recommended by Muslim the 
logians as a religious exercise 11 The notion < 

4 visiting * is so closely associated with the gra 
that the latter is called in Turkish ‘a visitin 
place * Saints may, indeed, be visited either i 
their actual tombs or at the places which th< 
frequented during their lives , so the Sayyid Nefii 
is buried in Maragha, 1 near the Long Grave ra tl 
main street * , but she * appears ' in the Cairei 
sanctuary to which her affections were attache 
Likewise Sayyid Abroad al Rif ft’ I has a tomb 
bis home Umm*Ubaida, and another in the dese 
where he used to perform his devotions , bo 

1 Iftyd 'ulum a Min, Cairo, 1806 a*h , tv 866 ft 

6 Ibn QuUlba, op eit pp 186-102 

8 K\Uuhol-A fffuShxiy xlx 46 

4 LstUn of ibu’lild, «L D. 8 Margolloutb, Oxford, 181 
p 182, Amblo text* 

9 RiM# aWhufrdtot pubUsbsd in 1808 , excerpted by R. 
Nicfaotaon, in JtU8, I80i 

* oi-SOom, Cairo. 1808 A.H , p 181. 

7 Al-Qhas&u, Jftyd oJ-'v&fn, tv 886 

8 Viet ofL mm e d Mm, edL D 8. MargoUouth, London, 18 
UL 40 

9 /ft. V 240. » lb v 144 11 Satfrf, Maqdmd, xi 
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tombs lure visited, bat it is only in the l&tter that 
the visitor feels awe and terror 1 * * 
The theory whioh t as we have seen! took 
shape in the early days of Islfim, that the bodies of 
salute and martyrs retained their vital powers, 
became with many Safls something like a dogma. 
4 1 have seen/ says one of these writers, 4 four 
shaikhs who have the same control of their actions 
in their graves as they had when alive v Abd al- 
Q&dir al JlUni, Ma'rQf al-Karkhi/ and two others 
less celebrated 9 Somedetailsof this belief are given 
in the mystical encyclopaedia of Ibn 1 Arab! (a 638 
A*H ) 9 A saint was being bnned, and the person 
burying him took the winding sheet off the face of 
the corpse and let the cheek touch the dust j the 
saint opened lus eyes and said, ‘ Wouldst thou 
humiliate me before Him who hath exalted met* 
Ibn 'Arab! declares that he had himself witnessed 
a similar event in the case of his friend Abdallah al* 
IJabashI j the layer-out was, in consequence, afraid 
to wash the corpse, but the dead saint commanded 
him to continue The life of these saints in their 
graves is, Ibn 'Arab! says, 'psychic/ %e confined 
to praising God » hence their oratories after their 
deaths must not be used for any improper purpose 
When a man in an impure state entered the oratory 
of the dead s&mt Aba Yazld Bist&ml, his clothes 
took fire. Similarly, when some lads did mischief 
near the grave of Aba Sa'id, the saint called out to 
them to stop 4 The remains of such saints continue 
to do after death what they did in their lifetime , 
one of them had petitioned to be allowed to pray in 
his grave after death, and he was seen doing so 
In such a case, one who looks at the face of the 
dead would doubt whether he were alive or not , 
only he has ceased to breathe, and his pulse has 
ceased to beat This was the case with Ibn * Arabi’s 
father, who had foretold the day of his death fifteen 
days before its occurrence ‘When we buned 
him, we were in doubt whether he were alive or 
dead 1 


The writer who tells the most extravagant stories of this sort 
Is the Egyptian xn>stic Sha r&m, of the 10th cent. A.H , who has 
recounted in a lengthy treatise God's favours towards him 0 
One of these was the facility with which he could hold intercourse 
with dead saints This, he says, was owing to the courtesy with 
which he treated them when be visited their tombs, and hxs deal- 
ing with them as though they were alive The experiences 
which he proceeds to record are certainly remarkable He had 
omitted to visit the tomb of Sh&fTi. founder of one of the law 
schools , Shaft i (who had been dead seven centuries) appeared 
to him in a dream, complaining of this neglect, and saying that he 
was imprisoned in his tomb and required the summons of a 

S ious man [to enable him to leave it] After vainly asking leave 
» delay his visit till the next day, Sha rini left the house where 
he was staying, and hastened to the tomb, whioh Is in the neigh 
bourhood of Cairo Before he got there he was met by Sh&fl i. 
who took him to the top of the cupola, and there entertained 
him with a meal of white bread, cheese, and melon of a sort just 
then Introduced into Egypt On another occasion Sh&fil ex 
tended the invitation to the whole of Sha r&nfs family, and 
appears to have entertained him and his daughters (whose 
names he gives) for some time in the mausoleum When one of 
Sha r&ni’sfr lends expressed some scepticism as to this intercourse 
with Shaft t, the latter appeared in a dream to the friend, who 
was convinced and apci€f ized. Sometimes the ghostly visitor 
consented to partake of food, and sometimes, having promised 
entertainment, be got living persons to provide it in bis place 
Occasionally Sha rain, when calling, failed to And his ghostly 
friends at home This was the case when he visited the tomb of 
the Sufi poet Ibn al FAri<J, who appeared the following night, In 
a dream, to apologise for his absence Another saint on whom 
he called had left his tomb to attend a battle In Rhodes. 

5 Muslim criticism of these narratives —The 
degree of credence which attaches to these stones 
naturally varies with the intellectual calibre of 
individuals Some criticism is thoroughly rational- 
istic ; bo the commentator on al-Ghaz&lrs work, in 
reference to the tradition that whoever sees the 
Prophet in a dream sees his real self, points out 
that this would imply that the Prophet could 


1 Sha rftni, Laid* \fal-Minan , Cairo, 1821 a b , It U. 

s Al Bhatanulf, Bafyat at Aerdr, Cairo, 1804, p. 08. 

9 Meccan Revetatum*, Cairo, 1293, i 288. 

* Malhani, Air Or al Ttiutfd, Petersburg, 1899, p. 484. 

* Lafd* t/eUMinan, U. 10 


appear in a dream only to one person at a time, 
that he must appear as he looked at the time of his 
death, and that the grave at Medina must be 
empty on these occasions Probably many Muslims 
would agree with the views expressed by Ibn 
T&imiyya (<L 728 a H ) 1 in his treatment of the 
whole subject of apparitions— the occurrence of 
which he by no means denies Muslims, he says, 
visit the tombs of those whom they reverence, and 
occasionally the visitor sees the tomb unclose, while 
some one m the form of the dead saint comes out 01 
goes m, riding or walking The visitor ordinarily 
supposes the apparition to be the dead saint lam 
self , but, of course, it is a demon, who has taken 

the dead saint’s form. Similarly it often happens 

that after a man’s death some one in his form 
comes and talks to the living, pays his debts, 
returns his deposits, and gives an account of the 
state of the dead People think (not unreasonably ) 
that the apparition is the dead man himself, but 
they are mistaken , the apparition is a demon So 
there are cases in which, when the corpse is earned 
to the grave, a hand is stretched out under the 
bier ana put into that of the dead man’s son 
Sometimes a dying saint says, ‘Let no one wash 
my body after my death , I myself will come from 
such and such a quarter and discharge that duty 
myself 9 , after the death a figure appears m the 
air and washes the corpse The person who has 
leceived the charge supposes the figure to be 
the deceased , in reality it is a demon Sometimes 
the pious visitor to tne grave of the prophet or 
saint sees (as he thinks) tne prophet or saint come 
out and embrace or salute him , the visitor asks 
questions of the dead, and receives a reply from 
some one whom he sees or perhaps only hears At 
times, without visiting the grave, he sees in the 
waking state persons riding or on foot, and is told 
that they are prophets, eg Abraham, Jesus, or 
Muhammad, and saints, e g Aba Bakr, Omar, oi 
one of the Apostles Ibn Tamuyya adds that he 
has known cases in which a Muslim has invoked 
some shaikh who was absent or dead, and has seen 
him come and help him In all these cases the 
apparition is a demon If the person invoked from 
a distance is living, he often knows nothing of the 
experience , when, as is occasionally the case, he 
shares it, the demons must have wrought a double 
illusion The author attests most of these cases 
from his personal experience, and adds that pagan 
countries like India are their usual location Bo 
far from regarding them as a sign of God’s favour, 
he thmks that those who are thus exposed to the 
deception of the demons must have Drought the 
misfortune on themselves by invoking others be 
sides God 

6. Attitude of modem Islamic theology towards 
them — Reformed Isl&m, os represented by the 
Cairene Mandr , would apparently sweep away all 
these beliefs, which it supposes to be encouraged 
chiefly by the keepers of tne tombs, who derive a 
noh harvest from the votive offerings and fees 
brought by the visitors 9 The treatment of the 
subject by an orthodox writer, the Sayyid Taufiq 
al BakrI, head of the §aff communities in Egypt, 
in his manual for the guidance of his co-religionists, 8 
represents a slight advance on Sha'r&ni In the 
chapter on the visitation of tombs he quotes 
(apparently with approval) traditions to the effect 
that, whenever a man, passing by a tomb, salutes its 
inmate, the latter returns the greeting , that one 
of the blest was seen in a dream two years after his 
death, and stated that every Friday night and 
morning [with the Muslims the day begins at 
sunset] ne and his companions met at the residence 

l Al-Jawdb al tfa^.Oiro, 1906, L 829 

* Mandr, Cairo, 1820 i H , p 837 

8 AIT a Urn wat Jrehdd, Cairo, about 1906 
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of one of their number and made inquiries about 
their living friends. ‘ Your bodies or your souls * * 
asked the dreamer. ‘ Our bodies,* was the reply, 

* have perished ; so, of course, it is a meeting of 
our souls.* The dreamer went on to ask, * Wlien 
we visit you, do you know of it 1 * The reply was, 

* Yes, on Friday evening and the whole of the day, 
and on Saturday till sunrise.* Another tiadition 
extends the period of consciousness to the day 
before and the day after the Friday. 

Litb&aturk. — This is given in the article 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

COMMUNION WITH THE DEAD (Persian). 
— Among the Parsis no magical or mantic com- 
munion with the dead is observed, the feeding and 
clothing of the dead during the Hamaspatnrnac- 
daya (the festival in honour of the Fravashib [see 
vol. i. p. 454 f ]) bem<j a purely animistic offering 
to the deceased members of the family. In the 
official rites of the Avesta, however, we hnd several 
practices of communion with the dead, viz. the 
Afringdn> the ceremony practised in the houses 
immediately after a decease ; and the Srosh Darun , 
the following ceremony in the temple. Both of 
them serve the purpose partly of cleansing the 
house and the community from the defilement ot 
death, partly — and more particularly — of helping 
and strengthening the soul of the deceased on Ins 
dangerous journey to the other woild and before 
the judges who decide the fate of the dead. 

The Afringdn is celebrated m the evening, from 
the lighting of the stars until midnight, by the 
two priests (the zot and the raspi), the elements of 
the cult being water, flowers, and fruits, and, 
above all, the sacred fire. The two priests place 
themselves one opposite the other, and smg the 
prayers and the confessions, known as Ahuna 
vairya ( Yasna xxvii. 13), Ashem vohu (Yasna 
xxvii. 14), and Fravardne { Yasna xi. 16). The hymn 
used on this occasion is the Dahma dfntish • ‘ the 
blessing of the righteous* ( Yasna lx ). Moreover, 
the daily prayers, the gdhs, are said as usual five 
times in the day ; only they are now preceded by the 
Srosh-baj (see Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta , Paris, 
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Introductory (N. Soderblom), p 736 

American (ft. B. Alexander), p 740. 

Babylonian (A. Jeremias), p. 745. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 747. 

Chinese (W. G. Walsiie), p. 751 

Christian (D. Stone and D. C. Simpson), p. 752. 

Egyptian (W. M. Flinders Petrie), p. 760. 

Fijian (B. Thomson), p. 762. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Intro- 
ductory). — Throughout the whole history of 
communion with deity a distinction is traceable 
between direct and indirect (or mediated) com- 
munion. The medium may be a person (occa- 
sionally an animal) or a thing. The former cate- 
gory includes ecstatics, heioes, prophets, revealern, 
saviours, and saints ; the latter is repiesented by 
organizations like the kingship or the priest- 
hood, and by various institutions, rites, sacrifices, 
and ceremonies, or by a church. A strong tendency 
is found m the great mass of religions to concen- 
trate communion with deity upon the mediator. 
Especially at the piimitive stage deity and 
mediator are readily confounded, for primitive 
man does not draw any clear distinction between 
deity and one who has a real communion with 
deity. Either deity is more or less consciously 
apprehended as an impersonal mysterious Power 
present in animals, men, souls, and things ; or a 
man (or an animal, or a thing) is possessed by one 


1892-93, ii. 686 ff.), the adoration of Sraosha (the 
angel of death, the psychopompos of Persian mytho- 
logy), and followed by the Fatet (cf. Darmesteter, 
iii. 167 tt.), the confession of sin, as a strengthen- 
ing of the soul, and an amends for the decoased*s 
want of piety and righteousness in his lifetime. 

The festival m the temple (Srosh Darun) has 
as its sacramental element the consecrated bread 
(draona) t a loaf being presented to Sraosha and 
then broken and eaten by the zot at the culmi- 
nation of the service. From this sacred bread the 
whole festival has derived its name, Srosh Dariln. 
On the afternoon of the third day the family and 
their friends assemble with the priest to celebrate 
a final festival, where, in addition to the daily 
prayers and the confessions of sin, vows are made 
m honour of the deceased, and alms and legacies 
are usually promised. The deceased, if he was 
a wealthy man, would also leave property for the 
poor, the amount of which is announced on the 
same occasion. The festival is concluded on the 
fourth day at dawn. This last moment is of 
the highest importance : now the fate of the soul 
is to be decided on the Chinvat Bridge (the bridge 
of judgment), and all the forces of prayer must be 
put foith to sustain him m the moment of judgment. 
Therefore, the prayers of the preceding days are 
repeated and supplied with four nfmngdns, the last 
of which is addressed to Sraosha ; finally, a draona 
is offered to him and to the Fravaslns, the genii of 
the dead. This concludes the ritual of the cere- 
mony, which is followed by a merry and abundant 
feast. Sheep are killed, and their fat is thrown 
into the fire before the eating of the flesh ; the 
priests and the poor are given clothes and money. 
Arrived in heaven — thanks to this assistance — or 
in hell — in spite of it — the soul is left to itself 
without further communion with the living, the 
ideas and the customs of the cult of the Fravaslns 
belonging to quite another sphere of popular belief. 

Litsraturk — J, Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avesta , Pans, 1892- 
1893,n 146-154, 686 ff , J J Modi, ‘ The Funeral Ceremonies of 
the Parsees, their Origin and Explanation,’ JASJB , u. No 7. 

Ed. Lehmann. 


WITH DEITY. 

Greek and Roman ( J. W. Duff), p. 763. 

Hebrew (G. A. Barton), p. 771. 

Hindu.— See Bhakti-Marga. 

Japanese (M. Revon), p. 774. 

Jewish. — See 1 Hebrew.* 

Muslim (R. A. Nicholson), p. 775. 

Parsi (N. Soderblom), p. 776. 

Vedic.— See Vedic Religion. 

of the Powers, i.e. by a certain spirit or soul or 
god. The possession may be occasional (m trance), 
or perpetual (during the lifetime or after death), or 
the subject of it may even be an incarnation of 
a particular deity — for example, the Egyptian 
Apis, the avatdras of Vishnu, the imams of 
Shi* ism, the Dalai Lama, incarnation of Avalo- 
kutesvara, etc. The man full of mana (q.v.), or in 
communion — the magician, the king, tne priest, 
the mystic, the wall (‘the intimate friend* of 
God, exalted in Muhammadan worship above the 
Prophet), the saint, or the incarnation — receives 
cult as a living god. The Divine man may be 
worshipped during his lifetime as well as after 
death. In many cases his intimate communion 
with deity, i.e. his being penetrated with power or 
divinity, is discovered or duly testified only after 
death. It may be that only his soul after death, 
not himself during his lifetime, is provided with 
mana or deity. The Church beatifies only after 
death ; in some cases the sanctitude (i.e. com- 
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munion with deity, and state of being filled with 
mysterious power Tsee Holiness]), is exercised 
fully only by the dead (as, for instance, in the 
process of the beatification of Joan of Arc, healing 
wonders wrought by her m our time were con- 
sidered to be especially convincing). The risen 
Christ is mightier than the Jesus who walked on 
earth. No more important step was ever taken in 
the development of religion than the introduction, 
already in the primitive stage, of the cult of heroes 
(guv ), in which two motives prevail : the recog- 
nition of special communion with deity, i.e. of 
wonderful, supernatural, Divine power, in the 
living or in the dead (revelation [g.v.] in lower and 
higher sense), and the need of having divinity near 
and palpable in human history (Osiris, Adonis, 
Attis, Herakles, Krishna, and Rama were supposed 
to have been men before becoming gods), lienee 
communion with deity may coincide with having 
Divine character — from primitive religion, which 
woi ships one supposed to have first-hand relations 
with deity, to histoncal Christianity, where Christ 
is at the same time the man in full communion 
with God and the revealer of God, God in human 
shape, the object of worship (‘ he that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father * [Jn 14 a ] ; cf. Buddha : 4 who 
sees me, sees the dhamma *), and claiming also the 
fulfilment of ethical duties (Mt 25 40 ; cf. Buddha 
* Whosoever would wait upon me, let him wait 
upon the sick *). 

Communion with deity has three mam forms, 
roughly corresponding to thiee stages of develop- 
ment : ( 1 ) individual (pnvate), ( 2 ) institutional 
(social), and (3) personal. 

I* Individual communion. — Physical abnormali- 
ties, particularly trance, are supposed to prove 
special communion with deity. These signs of 
communion may come spontaneously (either occa- 
sionally or as a permanent quality) or may be 
pioduced by austerities (q.v.), or by means such 
as narcotics, frantic dancing, crystal-gazing, etc. 
The ‘ supernatural,* ecstatic aptitudes are some- 
times so strictly required, that the magician oi 
priest is no longer recognized, or may even be 
killed, if he loses them. Communion with deity 
becomes an institution, and its lepresentatives 
belong to the social older as kings or magicians oi 
pnests, with a de\ eloped system of piepaiation and 
inauguration. But, alongside this institutional 
magic or religion, private magical practice survives, 
especially (but not only) as sorcery (black magic), 
which is not only individualistic, not socially 
organized, but even anti-social, opeiating for mal- 
eficent purposes against inembeis of the same 
blood (tribe). 

2 . Institutional and social communioa — This is 
managed by magicians, divine rulers, priests, or 
kings (sometimes without any official priesthood, 
as in China, ancient Sweden, etc.), and consists in 
various ntes — ritual dances, ceremonies, panto- 
mimes, mysteries — intended for special purposes in 
order to secure food, ram, lire, fertility, success in 
hunting, or in war, etc., or for general welfare. 
At a primitive stage this is sometimes (e.g with 
the Australians) scarcely regarded as communion 
with a specific divinity or divinities, yet the All- 
Fathers and the mythical beings fill an important 
rfile in these rites, while at a more developed stage 
the rites have a close connexion with chthomc 
or heavenly Powers. 

A special world-wide commerce with deity con- 
sists m a wedding with the god, in or outside the 
temple, or in a mysterious receiving of his seed 
(witnessed to by phallic symbols, myths, and 
liturgies all over the world, highly elaborated, e.g. 
in ancient Egyptian mysticism). The idea of this 
unio sponsalis still survives in pious language long 
after the abolition of the ntes m question : * Come 
vol. hi.— 47 


into me, Lord Hermes, as the fetus into the bosom 
of the woman* (Kenyon, Greek Pap. Bint. Mils. 
p. 116). Another cognate, very wide-spread, form 
of communion is that in which the pupil dies and 
is re-born to a new life. This is exemplified, among 
primitive peoples, in Africa and elsewhere, and 
in ancient Greece (iraXiyyei'eo’fa), the 1 twice-born r 
Brahmans, etc. 

Sacrifice (q.v.) constitutes a real intercourse with 
divinity : (a) through presents (from a tobacco- 
leaf to hecatombs ana the firstborn son) and 
piesents in return — do ut ties , a kind of bargain ; 
(b) in order to produce a mysterious increase of the 
vitality (of the divinity of life, and therewith) of 
the clan, of the tribe, of the family, of the city, of 
the State — hanging of sacrifices in holy tiees, 
hanging of skulls of killed enemies in the club- 
house or the community -hall, the killing of aged 
kings, etc. ; (c) as a communion by means of a 
divine sacrifice, generally eaten as a sacramental- 
sacrificial meal — ancient Arabs, the Bacchae, the 
eating of bread made from the last sheaf, bread 
representing the Great Mother, Tlaloc, etc., the 
eating of the colossal dough image of Huitzilo- 
pochtli, holy intoxicating drinks, mead, soma - 
ruiorna , milk, <p6.pp.aKov &0ava<rlas, etc. ; (d) as away 
of aca uirmg supernatural powers through the ap- 
proaching of deity by means of a victim or through 
the magical subduing of the divinity (Brahmamc 
ritual, Tantriam) ; or (e) as an exercise and educa- 
tion in good manners and m human dignity, 
through the oflerings of food, clothes, perfumes, 
etc., and through the observing of the mles of 
respectful conduct vis d-ms the gieat forefatheis 
ana towards the divinities. Tins moral conception 
of sacrifice appears to the present writer to be 
a special feature of Chinese worship, an idea 
independently worked out in the Li-ki and later 
Chinese worts on ritual. Eveiy where the rites 
(sacrifices, etc. ) are accompanied by saezed formulae , 
which also may operate oi influence the gods with- 
out rites. 

Ascetic means are used as a preparation for com- 
munion with deity, and thus belong, to a greater 
or lesser extent, to the mysteries and initiations 
into manhood, priesthood, war, etc , as well as 
to saerihce, and also to the acquiring of supei- 
natural knowledge ; but they may also be oigam/ed 
as a special form of holy life {yogis, iramanas , 
bhiksus , Orphic life, Cynics, eremites, monks, 
dervishes, pilgrims, etc.), implying a nearer lela- 
tion to deity, and acquisition of Divine pow er and 
of superhuman msigut (see Asceticism, Asrama, 
Austerities). 

3 . Personal communion. — The cravings of a 
humanity ethically and spiritually more developed, 
not being satisfied with institutional communion, 
reject it (e g. the heterodox Indian beggar-ordeis, 
Heraclitus, Theophrastus, etc ), or give it, more or 
less consciously, a secondary place after peisonal 
communion (the Upamshads, the Bhagavad-GUd , 
Socrates, Plato, the Stoics, OT prophets). Of 
course, personal intercourse with deity may also find 
place in institutional communion. When sacufices 
cease (a) because there is no longer a god to w r hom 
to sacrifice (Jainism, Buddhism, etc ), (b) because 
there is no longer a proper place for sacrifice 
(Judaism after A.D. 70), (c) because the sacrifice 
has been made once foi all (Ep. to the Hebrew's, 
evangelical Christianity), or (d) when piety is not 
satisfied with that kind of communion (Upamshads, 
Lao-tse, the piophets, Oiphism, etc ), mayer ( q v.) 
does not cease, but emancipates itself from the 
rites. Among primitive peoples (Melanesians [Cod- 
rmgton], Queensland [Roth], Bushmen [Orpen], 
etc.) in need, before going to sleep, and on other 
occasions, mightier beings (totems, All-Fathers, 

I divinities) are invoked m quite impulsive words or 
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cries, which are not supposed by them to belong to 
their * religion ,* i.e. to the holy social rites. Prayer, 
indeed, seems to be older than sacrifice (accord- 
ing to R. Jose ben R. Chanina [ Berak . 26 6], the 
patriarchs instituted prayer, the rabbis added 
saciiiice). At & higher stage, such personal out- 
bursts in a finer form have found place in the gieat 
collections of prayers and hymns for institutional 
worship (Rigveda, the Gatli&s, the Psalms). In- 
vocations or utterances of an intimate personal 
kind may be repeated countless times in institu- 
tional communion — accompanying sacrifice, the 
putting on of the holy cord, or other rites — without 
any apprehension of their content (in some of the 
great religions without even understanding the 
language), until they are reclaimed for personal 
communion. The inward, personal element in the 
intercourse with God then becomes so predominant 
that special honour is accorded to oratio mentalis . 
Where an intensely immanent conception of deity 
obscures the Divine transcendence, and where 
pantheistic tendencies prevail, prayer passes into 
intellectual contemplation and illumination, an 
intuition without seeing anything but the Self 
(Bfhaddranyaka Upan. iv. 3. 23 ft. ; the Sufi : ‘I 
am God ’ ; Eckhart : * the soul becomes God’). For 
prayer Buddhism substitutes dhydna, * contempla- 
tion,’ the effect of which corresponds, to a certain 
extent (as comfort, help, inward peace and com- 
posure, the finding of expedients in difficulties, 
etc.), to the healing of prayer in Christianity. 
Dramatic tension and dualistic power in com- 
munion with deity belong to the tbeistic religions, 
wheie this communion and the whole spiritual life 
show an incomparably richer history than else- 
where. This is reflected in the Psalter and in the 
stream of prayer issuing from the Jewish prayer- 
book, whose characteristic is free spontaneity. 
Where legalistic, and consequently deistic, piety 
prevails, e.g . in modem Parsnsm, free prayer 
without fixed words is unknown. A form of 
communion peculiar to synagogal Judaism and 
Christianity is congregational worship (i.e. col- 
lective personal communion). This was adopted 
by some of the eclectic religions of the Roman 
Empire, and has been introduced into India by the 
Brftnma Samaj (q.v ). 

Communion has a somewhat different shape in 
the two main types of highest religion, correspond- 
ing to the two kinds of Mysticism (q.v.) ; the one 
originating chiefly in the sense of the Infinite, the 
other m the longing for the Ideal and in the striv- 
ing for transformation ; the one ultimately directed 
towards an impersonal goa^ f the other emphasizing 
personality. ^ 

(1) The former is chiefly represented by the two 
leligious movements of universal scope in India 
and in Greece, (a) The Pantheism of Y&jnavalkya 
and the Upanishads was continued in Brahmanism 
and Buddhism (except the religion influenced by 
bhaJcti), and (6) Orphism mingled with Dienysiac 
religion, and, appealing in a new, purified, and sub- 
limated form as Platonism, gave rise to Neo Plat- 
onic Mysticism. This last was propagated, through 
Syrian mediation { Dionysius the Areopagite), 
throughout the West and the East, and modelled 
Christian Mysticism and Persian §ufiism (q.v.), 
but was seldom rigorously carried out. Already 
Plotinus had inconsistently applied to the One 
the positive quality of Goodness ; and the more 
consequent theory of negative impersonality in the 
Godhead, e.g . with Eckhart (‘goodness is only 
a vestment for God, covering His true hidden 
essence *), was counterbalanced by actual practice. 

(2) Lao-tse, Zarathustra, ana Socrates show 
differently conditioned types of another Mysticism. 
This is still more clearly and thoroughly carried 
out where the overwhelming sense of God’s activity 


and holiness prevails, i.e. with Moses and the 
prophets, Christ, St. Paul, St. Augustine, St, 
Birgitta, Luther, Bunyan, and others. 

These two kinds of communion with deity are 
intermingled and graduated in manifold ways in 
real religion, but the difference coincides ulti- 
mately with the difference between acosmic 
salvation and prophetic, or revealed, religion. 
The communion with deity differs (a) as to the 
place accorded by religion (salvation) to the ethical 
standard aimed at or recognized in both kinds of 
higher religion, the ethical duties and ideals being 
considered on the one hand (a) as only a preparation 
or means (vita purgattva) to real communion (vita 
contemplativa), and (0) as a criterion of the sound- 
ness of the mystical experience, or, on the other 
hand, as the practice (accomplishment, realizing) of 
communion with God. (b) History is in the former 
case indifferent or troublesome to piety ; in the 
latter it represents God’s dealings with humanity, 
and constitutes the basis of communion with Him. 
(c) On the one side is a lofty detachment and 
aloofness (‘ Abgeschiedenlieit ist mehr als Liebe* 
[Eckhart]), ultimately raised above every kind of 
authority ; on the other, an emphasizing of personal 
and moral authority, (d) On the one side there is 
exaltation of unxo substantial is (in its original 
sense [the Lutheran scholastics of the 17th cent. 
Used it in another sense] of leal, personal com- 
munion in opposition to accidental, impersonal 
communication of gifts and capacities) and of umo 
sponsalis ; on the other side is unto filxalis at the 
top of the scale. On the one side there is a higher 
appreciation of ecstatic states of mind (without 
despising the moral duties) ; on the other side, a 
higher appreciation of trust and of unaffected self- 
forgetfulness in the presence of the great tasks of 
life, the beauty of the ideal, and the great works of 
God (without despising the important r61e played 
bv ecstatic expenences in the history of revelation). 
Tne dread of mere feeling and the exaltation of 
conscience and of moral independence may give to 
this kind of communion a certain sternness (Amos, 
Calvinism, Jansenism, Kantianism), which, how- 
ever, is not essential to the type (Hosea, St. Paul, 
St. Augustine, Luther), (e) The gulf to be bridged 
by communion is considered by the former type 
mainly as a gulf between the finite and the Infinite, 
between temporal succession and change, and time- 
less contemplation and eternity, between com- 
plexity and One-ness ; on the other side, between 
w r hat is and w T hat should be, between sinful rnau 
and Holy God. Sin (q.v.), disturbing the com- 
munion, is first considered as a transgression of 
the lules of institutional religion; ana the con- 
sciousness of guilt, so emphatically attested by 
some hymns to Varuna in the Yeda, and especially 
by the Assyr.-Bab. and the Hebrew psalms, 
emanates from this underlying reasoning, expressed 
or latent ; one is visited with disaster or sickness, 
therefore God is angry, therefore one has sinned, 
therefore one must implore mercy and do penance, 
A more intimate sense of guilt, originating in a 
high ideal, not in unhappiness or psychological 
uneasiness, is manifest in some of the Hebrew 
psalms; in later Judaism and m Christianity; in 
Platonism and with the Stoics ; in India, at least 
from Ramanuja, perhaps earlier with Manikka- 
vaiagar. 

Intellectual mysticism has been accompanied by 
the bride-mysticism as a leaction, a marked oppo- 
sition (India), or rather as a complement (Christum 
mysticism, Sufiism). In India the bhakti-mdrga 
(q.v.), ‘the way of affection (faith),* as opposed or 
added to the jhana-mdrga , ‘the way of know- 
ledge,* is attested by Buddhist works of the 4fch 
cent. B.C., and by the Bhagamd*Gita, at least for 
the 3rd cent. B.C., but it is probably older. In 
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Christianity the spiritual experiences expressed in 
the fervent language of the Song of Songs, already 
used in the early Church, e.g. by St. Jerome, but 
taking a new start and importance through St. 
Bernard ( q.v .), are intermingled with, or separated 
from, the classical expressions of intellectualistic, 
Areopagitic mysticism. The five * flavours, * or 
degrees, of bhakti (e.g. according to Chaitanya of 
the 16th cent.) — xpiiet contemplation of deity (or 
resignation) ; active service of aeity (or obedience) ; 
personal friendship ; filial, tender attachment ; 
and, at the top, passionate love as that of a bride 
for her lover — have mainly the same content and 
pursue the same end as Bernhardian or Herrnhutic 
mysticism. In spite of the striking inherence in 
temperament and language between a Sankara and 
a Chaitanya, or between a Spinoza and a Zinzendorf 
(or a Jalal-al-Din Rdmi), the bride- mysticism also 
implies in its fulfilment a complete fusion, obliter- 
ating personality, without a distinction between an 
‘I* and a ‘Thou.’ But in bhakti-marga (Ramanuja, 
Tulasi Da«a), as well as in Christian bnde- 
symbohsm, the symbol of lovers may develop in 
tne same direction of spiritual and personal relations 
rather than in that of passionate sensual fusion ; 
both bhakti and Western bridal symbolism may 
approach the classical meaning of Trams, ‘ faith.’ 

Communion with deity is a mystery. Among 
primitive peoples, women and children, as a rule, 
have no access to the mysteries of the tube. 
Beside the official holy rites of the natural social 
bodies, there abound, especially in Polynesia, 
Melanesia, and Africa, secret societies, to which 
special inauguration gives admittance. [No one 
except the priest or king may enter the adytos 
of the temple. The saciihce (e.g. in Isiael, 
and in Bi ah man ism), is surrounded with pre- 
scriptions indicating the mysterious chaiacter of 
the communion effected or maintained by means 
of a victim.] The distinguishing of quite a 
number of different degrees ot communion, made 
by primitive secret societies, has been further 
developed, as to institutional communion, in the 
mystical religions of the Roman Empire, in the 
great theosopluc systems (of Valentinus, of Mam, 
etc.), and in the ascetic ordeis of India, Chris- 
tianity, and Islam, and was retained in a simplified 
form by early Christianity. The same process, as 
to personal religion, is seen m the ladder of mystic 
states and peifections worked out independently 
by Indian and Neo-Platonic psychology, and in 
the compound of Nco- Platonic influence and 
nirvana-mysticism found in later Siifusni. In 
evangelical religion the same tendency has created 
(a) the conception of ordo salutis as a series of 
pious degrees, and (b) in New England revivalism, 
a rational and experimental method of prayer and 
the training of souls (continued, as it were, without 
the practical aim and without the underlying 
dogmatics, by the modern North American psy- 
chological research into religion) ; but a differentia- 
tion of a series of esoteric religious stages is foreign 
to the spirit of prophetic leligion and evangelical 
Christianity, which in its most genuine forms 
lacks methodical psychological training, virtuostti, 
and uniformity, but gives more scope for personal 
pecuhai ities and diffeient vocations. Hence arises 
the apparently contradictory result that the com- 
munion with aeity m ascetic and acosmic mysticism 
(in India and the West), which has occupied itself 
so eagerly with psychology, and which has elabor- 
ated fine progressive psychological methods of the 
utmost experimental acuteness (and which, in 
Buddhism, has become mere self -salvation by 
means of psychology, without a deity), shows less 
originality and variety as to the psychological 
material for solving the problem of personal com- 
munion with deity than prophetic or revealed 
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religion, which lays more stress upon the history 
of revelation than upon the states of mind. The 
heroes of pei sonal refigion, from the Bible onwaids, 
offer a more fruitful held for the psychology of 
religion than the psychological tiacts of Indian 
or Western mysticism, and the psychological 
statistics of aveiage pious men and women. Com- 
munion with deity is regarded also m the Bible as 
a mystery, which lies, however, less in a ceitam 
spiritual state than in the revealed will of Cod 
(1 Co 4 1 , Ro ll 25 , Col 2 a , Eph 1®; to the piesent 
w T riter it is by no means evident that the pvaTypiov 
of Mk 4 11 does not emanate fiom Clinst Himself). 

Communion w ith deity is a mystery, because it 
is not the wo)k of man. The distinction between 
Cod-made (spontaneous) and self-made communion 
and experiences is not conhned (as Robertson 
Smith [ OTJC a , p. 297 n.] thought) to the OT pro- 

hets, although it is seen more strikingly m them 

ecause of their unique sense of Cod as activity 
and as living powei. The Kafhakopanisad (u. 23) 
declares: ‘Only the one he (dtman) chooses, can 
understand him ’ Socrates distinguished his own 
conclusions and ideas from the hints of the 
dcumomon. In the Egypto-IIellenistic Hermes- 
rehgion we read * 4 One cannot teach it, only Cod 
can awake it m the heart’ (cf. the Shepherd of 
Hernias, Mand. 11); Plotinus, in his spiritual 
chastity and completeness the greatest of the 
mystics of the Infinite, declared . ‘ The beggar 
keeps waiting as near as lie can to the door of 
the rich ; perhaps the rich w ill open and give him 
an alms, perhaps once, perhaps twice ; that is good 
fortune, not a work or his own’ (and other pass- 
ages) ; and St. Augustine’s mother ( Conf . vi. 13) 
and all the great Christian mystics have made the 
same distinction. At the same time, it is claimed 
that real communion with the true divinity de- 
pends upon the sincerity of the will and intention 
(Bhagavad-Gitd : ‘true bhakti is addressed to the 
true God, whatevei name it gives him’; Luther : 
‘As your trust is, so ib your God, right ti ust makes 
right God, wiong trust makes an idol*; Kieike- 
gaard . ‘ A heathen who heartily and ardently prays 
to an idol prays in reality to the true God, but 
he who outwardly and impersonally piays to the 
tiue God in reality prays to an idol). 

Literature.— A C H addon, ‘ Religion of the Torres Straits 
Islanders,' in Anthrop Ess to Tylvr , Oxford, 1907 , R H Cod- 
rington, The Melanesians , Oxford, 1891 , A. C Kruijt, Het 
A nimisine m den ind. Archipel . Bois le -Due, 1906, H Schurtz, 
Altvrsklassen und Mannerbunde , Berlin, 1902, A Le Roy, La 
Religion des prxmitij s , Paris, 1909 , R R Marett. The Threshold 
of Religion , London, 1909; H Hubert and M Mauss, 
Melanges d’hist des religions , Paris, 1909, J G Fraser 
Lectures on the Earlv Hist, of the Kingship, London, 1903, 
G Landtman, On the Origin of Priesthood , Eken&es, 1905 , 
A Lang, Magic and Religion, London, 1901 , C. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Pyschology, London, 1900, Psalms of the Early 
Buddhists, i {PTE), 1909, L de la Valine Poussin, Baud 
dhumt. Pans, 1909, A. Lloyd, BuddhiU Meditations f tom 
Japanese Sources, Tokyo, 1905, J Wellhausen, Isr. und 
)ud Gesch 3, Berlin, 1897 1 W. R Smith. OTJC*, 1892, B. 
Dtthm, Die Gottgeweihten in der alttest. Rel , Tubingen, 1905 , 
H. Scholander, Det Israel offiets vpplosning, Lund, 19(9, 
W Brede Christensen, * Dualistische en mon Denkbeelden m 
den egypt Godsdienst,’ ThT , 1904 , T Gomperz, Gi lech 
Denker*, Leipzig, 1908; A Dieterich, Eine Mithrashtutgie, 
Leipzig, 1908, R Reitzenstein, Die hellen Mi/sterien - 
i ehgwnen, Leipzig, 1910 , Fr Cumont, Les Religions orientates 
dans le paqanisme remain. Pans, 1907, G A Deissmann, 
Paulus. Stockholm, 1910, H Delehaye, Sanctus, Brussels, 
1909, I Goldziher, Muh Studien , Halle, 1889-90; R A. 
Nicholson, ‘Origin and Ueielopment of Suttism,* JRAB, 1906 
p 303 ff, , A Mer x, Idee und Grundhmen einer allg Gesch. 
der Mystik, Heidelberg, 1893, E. Lehmann, Mysticism iti 
Heathendom and Christendom, Eng tr , London, 1910, W. 
Herrmann, Verkchr des Christen mit Gott Stuttgart, 1892 
(Eng tr Communion of the Christian unth God, 1895] , Fr. 
von Htigel, The Mystical Element of Religion 2, London, 1909 ; 
W R, Inge, Personal Idealism and Mysticism, London, 1907 ; 
M Kkhler, Wissenschaft der chnstl Lehre 2 , Leipzig, 1893; 
K P Pobedonoszew, Streitfragen dei Gcgenwart a , Berlin, 
1897 , C. G Finney, Lectures on Reuvals of Religion, London 
(nd); W James, Varieties of Religious Experience, New 
York, 1902 See also the writings ot the Mystics On the two 
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kinds of Mysticism, the one culminating in Plotinus, the other i 
In Jesus, see N Sttderblom, Uppenbarelsereliqion, Upsala, 
11)03, Religwntproblemet, Stockholm, 1910, UppenbareUe, 
Stockholm, 1910. NATHAN StfDERBLOM. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (American). 
— x. It is not until symbolization has proceeded so 
far that the distinction of seen and unseen world is 
clearly realized, until there is felt to be a gap be- 
tween the passive tangible and the active intangible 
nature of things, that we can accurately speak of 

* communion ’ with a lordlier world. To ne sure, 
in the early stage there aie all the germs of religi- 
ous communion. There are cheriahings, offerings, 
propitiations, pleas addressed to objects vaguely 
felt to be potent in man’s destinies, the beginnings 
of sacrifice, penance, and prayer ; but as yet tliei e 
is no science of intercourse with a higher reality, 
foi as yet the severance of this from the world of 
everyday contacts is not felt. Life is still on a 
sensuous basis, and the ideal world which makes 
leligion possible is in pioeess of creation. 

Most of the American Indian peoples had already 
leached the higher stage when the white man 
came They had learned to conceive of a Divine 
woild liiteilocking with and dominating the human, 
however grotesquely it was blazoned by the imagi- 
nation. But with few or none of them was the 
idealism thorough enough to make the distinction 
of worlds systematic; in whole aieas of expenenee, 
primitive, instinctive Animism prevailed. Hence 
it is that we find eveiywheie in Indian rite the 
dominance of magic For magic is a form not of 
communion m the strict sense, but of compulsion, 
and it tends to maintain itself m connexion with 
the less personalizing, more naive notions of Nature- 
powers ; it is directed to the conti ol not of deities, 
endowed with independent wills, but of those irre- 
sponsible Nature-forces which, if they aie pei soni- 
fied at all, aie regarded as mere genu, slaves ol 
the lamp oi of the seal, and aie counted in groups 
and kinds rather than as individuals Magic is 
essentially a vast extension of the punciple of 
identity ; its universal formula is sinnha similibus, 

* like affects like.’ The Indian warnor who adorned 
Ins body with painted chaims believed that he was 
thereby compelling to his aid the poweisof Natuic 
so symbolized ; the dance in which he fore-repre- 
sented the fall of his enemy laid a kind of obliga- 
tion upon lus god to fulfil its promise ; the song in 
which he called down maledictions robbed his foe 
of strength by its very naming of weakness. The 
Huancas made tambouis of the skins of slam foes, 
the beating of which was to put their enemies to 
flight ; the Indians of Cuzco lighted ftres on clear 
nights, in the belief that the smoke might act as 
clouds to prevent frost ; the Sioux medicine man 
made an mage of the animal or other object which 
he regarded as the cause of disease, and then burned 
it, thus symbolically curing his patient; and cei- 
tain tubes of the North-West are said to have 
made images of the children they wished to have, 
believing that the fondling of these images would 
encourage the coming of real children. Perhaps 
the clearest illustration of the primitive inability to 
separate the destinies of like things is to be found 
in the mandate of a prophet to the 0 jib was : 

‘The fire must never be suffered to go out in your lodge 
Summer and winter, day and night, in the storm, or when it is 
calm, you must remember that the life m your body and the 
lire In your lodge are the same and of the same date If you 
suffer your fire to be extinguished, at that moment your life 
will be at its end* (JA RBEW, p u 2 [1906], p. 678). 

Thus the symbol seemed to give man control 
over potencies other than his own, and so released 
him from his primitive servitude to helpless fear ; 
he had but to find out the seci et signs of nature to 
command her inmost forces. But all this is magic ; 
it is not worship. Communion with gods — prayer 
and its response, sacnfice and its rewards, partici- 


pation in Divine knowledge, sacramental blessings 
— is very different from compulsion of Nature- 
poweis by the magic of mimicry. 

And yet the ritual of worship plainly springs 
from the ritual of magic. Magic tends to cling to 
the lower and less clearly personified conceptions 
of super-nature ; but, just as animistic elements 
persist into mjstic thinking, so do the principles 
of magic pefsist in higher rites. Probably the 
only sure criterion of the transition from magic to 
worship, from compulsion to communion, is degree 
of personification ; where man conceives a power 
as a person, capable of exeicising intelligent will 
(as the Iroquoian ongwe , ‘man-being’), he uncon- 
sciously comes to assume towards it the mental 
attitude which marks his intercourse with his own 
kind — the attitude of question and answer, gift 
and repaid, service aud mastership. 

That the magic of resemblance permeates primi- 
tive theoiies oi woiship is sufficiently shown by 
the wide use of mummery m feasts of the gods. 
This was especially characteristic of ancieut 
Mexico, where woishippeis and victims were often 
invested with the symbols of the divinity, as if 
theieby to partake of the Divine nature. In the 
Hopi cfances the katcinas are similarly repiesented 
by the danceis. The Aztecs, m their mountain- 
worship, made edible images of these deities, which, 
after being worshipped, were eaten as a kmd of 
sacrament. Votive ollermgs, too, were often in 
the likeness of the deity The Mantas, says Garci- 
lasso de la Vega (History of the Incas , IX. vin.), 
a\ orshipped a huge emerald to which emeralds were 
the acceptable offeimg ; in the Aztec woiship of 
the ram god lings, pop-corn was scattered about to 
symbolize hail The tears of the victims oilered to 
the ram-gods weie in Mexico, as with the Khonds 
of India, legarded as omens of the next season’s 
ram tall 

2. As the scale of civilization ascends, magical 
elements sink farther and farther into the back- 
ground. Among the moie pmmtite Indians mi- 
metic festivals, including ‘mystenes,’ oi dramatic 
repiesentations of myths, as well as dances, are the 
most conspicuous ceremonials With the moie 
settled and civilized peoples, other elements — temple 
service, cult — come to the front, and almost eveiy 
type of ritualistic celebration and every conception 
of intercourse with the deity are developed. 

Of the various types of ritual observance the 
tribal and national festivals probably letain most 
pronouncedly the magical element They are 
anectly associated with the social welfare of the 
celebrants, and serve to give expression to the ideal 
of solidarity which makes society possible. In tins 
sense their magic is real ; it has a psychical force 
in the consciousness of the participants, reflecting 
that change of mind which makes possible the 
development of a vast commune, like the empire 
of Peru, out of what must have been a mere 
anarchism analogous to that of the savage Ama- 
zonians. This social significance of the feast is 
well illustrated in the character of the five princi- 
pal feasts of the Incas. Of these, the Citu was a 
symbolic purgation of society, probably with some 
reminiscence of ancestor- worship, analogous to the 
Homan Lemuna or the Greek Anthestena . Of 
the remaining festivals, the chief was the great 
feast of the Sun at the summer solstice, at which 
delegates from all parts of the empire marched 
before the Inca in their national costumes, bearing 
gifts characteristic of the products of their pro- 
vinces— clearly a symbolization of the empire of 
the national deity. Two other festivals were con- 
nected with the production of food : these were 
the feast of the young vegetation in the spring, 
designed to avert frosts and other blights ; and the 
harvest home m the autumn, which was a minor and 
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chiefly family festival. The remaining celebration 
was tne occasion of the initiation of young men to 
warriors’ rank — an annual or biennial observance, 
the connexion of which with the welfare of the 
State is obvious. 

These feasts may be taken as generally typical 
of American Indian tribal celebrations. Local 
conditions vary the period of celebration, the num- 
ber, and the stress on this element or on that — as 
the stress on rain-making comes to characterize the 
‘dances’ of the Pueblo Indians, or as the populous 
pantheons of Mexico caused a great increase in the 
number of festivals. But the social significance 
remains throughout, developing from what may he 
termed the summation of individual into tribal 
* medicine ’ or * orenda ’ — as in the magic dances by 
which game is allured — up to the conception of a 
sacramental banquet of the worshippers with their 
god. This sacramental character is obvious in 
many rites ; but it is worth while to instance, in 
the Aztec worship of Omacatl (cod of banquets), 
the fabrication of an elongated cake which is 
termed a ‘bone of the god’ and is eaten by the 
participants in his festival. The eating of the 
body of the god recurs in several cults among the 
Aztecs, with whom ceremonial cannibalism was 
customary ; with the Incas, on the othei hand, the 
typical sacrament was a feast shaied by the god 
with his worshippers, or with such of them as were 
deemed related to him, for in the gi eat feast of the 
Sun only the * children of the Sun ’ were allowed 
to partake of the vase of liquor from which their 
god and ancestor had first been invited to drink 

3 . Rites and practices of an ascetic nature are 
numerous and varied throughout the American 
Indian world At the root of such practices is not 
merely the desire to placate evil powers by self- 
inflicted punishments, but aho the purely social 
desire to piove publicly one’s endurance and valour. 
The homble tortures indicted upon themselves by 
the Mandans in the so-called ‘Sun dance,’ and simi- 
lar practices of other Northern tubes, aie probably 
as much due to a desire to prove woith and endui- 
ance as to propitiate the Sun 01 the Great Spirit. 
(Father de Smet states (Life, Letters, and Travels , 
New York, 1905) that the wainors of the An- 
karas and Gios Ventres, in the fast prepai story to 

oing on the warpath, ‘ make incisions m their 

odies, thrust pieces of v ood into their tlesli be- 
neath the shouldei blade, tie leather stiaps to 
them, and let themselves be hung from a post 
fastened horizontally upon the edge of a chasm 150 
feet deep.'] 

Similarly, the fastings 'which introduce so many 
Indian festivals spring from a variety of motives. 
Among the hunting tribes, with whom involuntary 
fasts were a matter of common chance, to fast fre- 
quently m times of plenty was a pait of the normal 
training of a ‘ brave.’ The training began early. 
Eastman, describing Ins eaily childhood, says 
(Indian Boyhood , New York, 1902) : 

'Sometimes my uncle would waken me very early in the 
morning and challenge me to fast with him all day I had to 
accept the challenge. We blackened our faces with charcoal, 
so that every boy in the village would know that 1 was fasting 
for the day Then the little tempters would make my life a 
misery until the merciful sun hid behind the western hills ’ 

But there was also a far deeper, a mystical, motive 
which made the fast a prominent featuie of the 
Indian’s life. A fast was endured by the young 
Indian on the verge of manhood, seeking the 
revelation of his tutelary in vision or by some 
oracular manifestation of Nature. Similar fasts, 
especially by medicine-men and women, seeking 
revelation in dream and vision, were common. 
Copway (The Ohbway Nation , London, 1850) de- 
scribes in detail the visions of a young girl of his 
tribe (the Ojibwa) during a protracted period of 
fasting. It was m the summer season, and her 


people were coasting along the lake-side. The girl 
was taken with a mood of pensive sadness, and 
spent much time alone. 

'One e^ning she was seen standing on the peak of pictured 
rocks, and, as the sun was passing the horizon, and the waves 
dashed furiously, she was heard to sing for the first time. Her 
long black hair floated upon the wind, and her voice was heard 
above the rustling of the leaves and the noise of the waters. 
When night came, she could not be seen She had tied to the 
rocky cave, from whence were to go up her petitions to her 
goda' She was not found until the fourth day, and during all 
that time she had tasted neither food nor drink Her friends 
besought her to return to the camp, but she refused to do so 
until the gods were propitious to her. The night of the fifth 
day a young warrior appeared to her in a vision . * What will 
you hai e/ he asked, ‘ tne furs from the woods — the plumes of 
rare birds— the animals of the forest— or a knowledge of the 
properties of wild flowers?' She answered 'I want a know- 
ledge of the roots, that I may relieve the nation's sufferings, 
and prolong the lives of the aged ’ This was promised, but sne 
was not yet satisfied. On following days and nights other 
visions came. In one of her dreams tovo beings conducted her 
to the top of a high hill, whence she could see the clouds and 
lightning beneath. Her companion said . ‘ That which is before 
you, bordering on the great hill, is infancy. It is pleasant but 
dangerous. The rocks represent the perilous times of life.' 
At the very summit, where all the world was spread out below, 
as far as the Western sea, one of the beings touched the 
maiden’s hair, and half of it turned white. In a final dream 
she was asked to enter a canoe on the kike, and, when she had 
done so, one of her visitors sang 

‘ I walk on the wav es of the sea, 

I travel o'er hill and dale ’ 

‘When becalmed,’ said they, ‘sing this, and you will hear us 
whisper to you * The next day, tne tenth of her fasting, she 
permitted herself to be taken to the camp ‘I have letcived 
the favour of the gods,* she said, ‘ I have travelled the journey 
of life, and have learned that I shall not die until my hair is 
turned white ' 

It is obvious that there is the making of a mystical 
philosophy in this vision ; and m a numbei of cases 
Indian teligious sects have originated from the 
fasting-visions of their prophets Characteristic 
of such visions is a journey into the spirit-world, 
whence the prophet leturns to reveal ‘ the way* to 
his fellows ; and 111 all Indian life there is nothing 
more pathetic and beautiful than the naive faith 
in these levelations. 

Fasts of a pm ely litualistic character naturally 
nei tain to a moie conventionalized stage of re- 
ligion. In Peiu two types of fasts weie observed : 
one pei fee tly rigorous, the other mci ely involving 
abstinence from meat and seasoned food. In 
Mexico t\Un fasts varied in their severity. In 
both countries fasts were imposed upon the priests 
that wei e not observed by the laity The Peruvian 
priests fasted a icariously for the people. 

Continence was enjoined as a feature of all 
important fasts. The notion of perpetual celibacy 
seems to have occurred only in Peiu, where a 
certain numbei of pnestesses were chosen to be 
‘V 11 gins of the Sun’; they were really legarded 
as the Sun’s wives. Garcilasso states that there 
was a law that a virgin who fell should be immuied 
alive, though theie was no recorded instance of 
occasion for the infliction of this penalty — a law 
which, like their keeping of the perpetual Ine in 
the temple of the Sun, is strikingly lemimscent of 
the Roman Vestals. 

Penance for sins committed and confession of 
sins with a view to expiation ^ere probably far 
more common than our records show. Confession 
and penance both appear in some North American 
religions of late origin, hut probably from the 
influence of Catholic teachings. The clear case of 
native practice is the Aztec, recorded by Sahagun. 
The confession was secret, and the priest presenbed 
penance according to its gravity. 

‘ They say that the Indians awaited old age before confessing 
the carnal sms It is easy to comprehend that, although they 
had, indeed, committed errors in 3 outh, they should not confess 
them before arriving at an advanced age, in order not to find 
themselves obliged to give over these follies till the senile 

f ears ' (Sahagun, Hist of Affairs of N etv Spam, 1 xii ) 

fc is only fair to add that Sahagun’s own account 
of the eagerness of the Indians to confess to the 
Spanish fathers rather belies this cynicism. The 
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Mexicans also severely punished lapses on the part 
of the servitors of the gods. At the festival of the 
gods of rain m the sixth Mexican month, 

”they chastised ternblv on the waters of the lake those servants 
Of the idols who had committed any fault in their ser\ice 
Indeed, they were maltreated to the point of being left for dead 
on the shores of the lake, where their relatives came to bear 
them home almost without life * (Sahagun, op. at i. vi ) 

4 . Besides the rites considered — magical rites, 
designed to compel unseen poweis to the per- 
former’s desire ; and rites of service, whether of 
the nature of placation or of pleasuring (‘ tendance ’) 
—there lemams a third form of communion : direct 
&uppli cation, player. Expression of desire is the 
root of language, and it is, therefore, an idle quest 
to ask after the origin of any instinctive form of 
it. But v e may, in a general way, classify some 
of the elemental y types of prayer as having a more 
or less conventionalized character. 

It is first to be noted that prayer is not necessarily 
vocal. It may be conducted by symbols, sign- 
language ; and signs are piactically always retained 
with it: that is, there aie conventional postuies 
and gestures with which lie who prays naturally 
or customarily accompanies his words. The begin- 
ning and end of almost every formal address to 
deity by the North American tribes was accom- 
panied by the raising of the calumet or other 
token. Garcilasso describes a peculiar Peruvian 
gesture of adoration made by 4 kissing the air,’ 
which, he says, was performed when approaching 
an idol oi adoring the Sun. 

Father de Smet, at a feast among the Blackfeet, was requested 
b> a chief to 4 speak again to the Great Spirit before commencing 
the feast I made the sign of the cross,' he says, 1 and said the 

E ra.\ er All the time it lasted, all the sa\ age company, follow- 
lg their chief’s example, held their hands raised toward 
heaven . the moment it ended, they lowered their right hands 
to the ground I asked the chief for an explanation of this 
ceremony. 44 We raise our hands,” he replied, 44 because we are 
wholly dependent on the Great Spirit , it is His liberal hand that 
supplies all our wants We strike the ground afterw ard, because 
we are miserable beings, worms crawling before His face” * (op 
at r> 253) 

But other symbols besides gestures are employed. 
The Zufns make extensive use of prayer-plumes m 
their worship of Nature-spmts and ancestors. In a 
ceremony in which she took pait Mrs. Stevenson 
describes their modus operandi : 

‘After the te'likmawe [praj er-plumes] are all stood in the 
ground, each person takes a pinch of meal, brought by the 
mother-in-law in a cloth, and, holding the meal near the bps, 
repeats a prayer for health, long life, many clouds, much rain, 
food, and raiment, and the meal is sprinkled thickly over the 
plumes. . These plumes remain uncovered until sunset the 
following da\ , that tne Sun Father, in passing over the load of 
day, mav receive the prayers breathed upon the meal and into 
the plumes, the spiritual essence of the plumes conveying the 
breath pra\ era to mm ’ (£S RBEW [1904], p 120) 

In many cases the symbolic objects used as players 
acqune a sanctity equal to or greater than that of 
a fetish or idol. This was especially true of the 
calumet and of the feathered wands employed m 
the Hako ceremonials. The prayer-sticks used m 
vanous Indian religions, in a manner analogous to 
the Catholic rosary, also acquire a fetishistic sacred - 
ness. These prayer-sticks are small strips of wood 
engraved with symbolic characters. Their use 
among the followers of the Kickapoo prophet 
Keokuk is desciibed as follows : 

‘They reckon five of these [engraved] characters or marks 
The first represents the heart, the second the heart and flesh, 
the third the life, the fourth their names, the fifth their families 
During the service they run over these marks several times 
First the person imagines himself as existing upon the earth, 
then he draws near the house of God, etc Putting their finger 
on the lowest mark, they say • 44 O our Father, make our hearts 
like thy heart, as good as thine, as strong os thine —As good as 
thy house, as good as the door of thy house, as hard and as good 
as the earth around thy house, as strong as thy walking staff 
O our Father, make our hearts and our flesh like thy heart and 
thj flesh.— As powerful as thy heart and thy flesh,— Like thy 
house and thy door and thy staff, etc O our Father, place our 
names beside thine— think of us as thou thmkest of thy house, 
of th> door, of the earth around thy house, etc '* ' This prayer 
is 4 repeated to satiety/ and in 4 a monotonous musical tone ’ 
(de Smet, op at. p. 1086 f.). 


In this prayer there are to be noted two charac- 
teristics bearing upon the early psychology of 

E er-communion. First, it is sung or chanted. 

j plays an important rdle in the life of the 
Indian, it accompanies all his ceremonies, it is 
the music to which he dances, even his games and 
gambling are accommodated to its measures. It 
is a spontaneous and natural expression of his 
emotion under all life’s stresses, and it is only to 
be expected that his prayers should mostly take 
this form. Indeed, it may be doubted if all his 
songs aie not of the nature of prayer, either plea 
or thanksgiving. Some such case is surely implied 
by his peculiar reverence for proprietary rights 
m songs. Fredetic Burton, who has made an 
especial study of the music of the Ojibwas, says 
(Craftsman, July 1907) that * the composer is the 
owner, and wherever ancient customs are still 
preserved no Indian ventures to sing a song that 
does not belong to his family.’ This plainly indi- 
cates the sacred character of formalized emotional 
expression : there is prayer in the very utterance 
of emotion, and wherever the expression is such as 
to stir the emotions of listening men it is felt that 
it cannot be less mandatory upon the gods. 

The second point to be noticed is the painstaking 
repetition (much abridged in the example as given) : 
the worshipper goes over the ground step by step, 
lest any elision of utterance leave a loophole foi 
misunderstanding or failure. This is practically 
name-magic. It is the principle of the incantation 
and the spell. The name is not merely a mark of 
identification; it is a part of the essential being; 
it is a kind of spiritual essence. In its utterance 
tli ere is appropriation of the veritable existence of 
the named o eject, and control of its activities. 
This is a commonplace of savage thinking, which 
lies at the base of the formularization of prayer. 

Doubtless there is a secondaiy, less conscious, 
motive undei lying repetitive expression. For 
repetition leacts upon the mind, concentrating 
attention upon the object of desire, and adding to 
the magic of naming the magic of thinking, i.e. 
the potency which the mere thinking of anything 
exeits to bring that thing to pass. The primitive 
mind does not distinguish leadily between truth 
and conception, fact and myth, and it is not sur- 
prising that its own activities should seem to it to 
exercise occult causation (a belief which the more 
enlightened are slow to let go). 

These various motives are admirably lllustiated 
by the Hako ceremonial. The Hako consists of 
songs and dances with much mimetic action, 
embodied m some twenty rituals. The first stanza 
of the first part of the first ntual is as follows : 
Ho-o-o * 

ITiaie, 'hare, ’ahe ! 

ITiare, 'hare, 'ahe f 
Hern ! Awahokshu He I 
I'hare, 'bare, 'ahe 1 

This stanza (there are thirteen in the song, v&iymg 
only in the fourth verse) is explained by Miss 
Fletcher in detail (22 RBEW , pt. 2 [1904], p. 27) : 
Ilo-O’Q is an introductory exclamation. The verse 
three times repeated is made up of variants of 
I’ hare, which is an ‘ exclamation that conveys the 
intimation that something is presented to the mind 
on which one must reflect, must consider its signifi- 
cance and its teaching.’ Heru is an * exclamation 
of reverent feeling, as when one is approaching 
something sacred. Awaholcshu is * a composite 
word ; ciiva is a pait of Tira'im , the supernatural 
powers, and hokshu means sacred, holy ; thus the 
word Awahokshu means the abode of the super- 
natural powers, the holy place where they dwell.* 
He is, again, a variant of I'hare . Many of the 
songs ai e of a more dramatic character, and some 
have stories connected with them which must be 
understood to make them comprehensible, but this 
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stanza gives a fair example of the frame of mind 
in which they are conceived and sung. 

The cexemony of the Hako, as a whole, is more 
analogous to tne mystery than to any other form 
of rite, for it embraces in its purpose the teaching 
of truths and the sanctifying of the participants, as 
well as a plea for blessings. But that the Indians 
themselves consider it as primarily a prayer is evi- 
denced by the statement of the leader : 

4 We take up the Hako in the spring when the birds are 
mating, or in tne summer when the birds are nesting and caring 
for their young, or in the fall when the birds are flocking, but 
not in the winter when all things are asleep. With the Hako we 
are praying for the gift of life, of strength, of plenty, and of peace, 
so we must pray when life is stirring everywhere * (22 RBEW, 
pt.2, p. 23 f.) 

This is prayer, but it is prayer not far removed 
from magic. 

Of prayers evincing a more individualized 
religious consciousness examples are not wanting, 
especially among the more cultured tribes. Tne 
lengthy Aztec supplications which have been pre- 
served for us in wliat must be an approximately 
trustworthy form have been termed ‘penitential 
psalms.’ They are certainly replete with poetic 
imagery, though their perusal is likely to leave 
one with the feeling that the Aztecs were more 
keenly impressed with the smart and dolour of the 
general context of life than with any individual 
conviction of sin. Fine types of devotion are, 
nevertheless, not wanting. Father de Smet (op. 
cit. p. 326) records the supplication of an Indian 
who had lost three calumets (than which no greater 
loss could readily befall) : 

4 O Great Spirit, you who see all things and undo all things, 
grant, I entreat you, that I may find what I am looking for , and 
yet let thy will be done.* 

5 . But we have yet to reach the most eharacter- 
teristic and heartfelt type of Indian religious 
experience— religious values as they strike home in 
the individual life. There can bo no question 
that, as a race, the Indians are bom mystics, and 
it is the mystic consciousness — in tiance and vision 
— that is the most impressive factor of their re- 
ligious life. The mysticism is begun already in 
the Indian’s special view of Nature. For Nature 
is to him endued with an inner, hidden life, having 
passions and volitions analogous to man’s, so that 
tier whole external form is but the curtaining outer 
flesh of this inner light. An animist is an incipient 
pantheist, and a pantheist is but a sophisticated, 
ratiocinating mystic. Reliance upon di earns, the 
visions brought on by fasting, the trance and 
mediumship of shamans ana prophets, soul 
journeys to the spirit- world — all these are phases 
of the underlying belief that man may find 
within himself revelation of a higher life, that the 
veil which parts the seen from the unseen is 
of the flimsiest. Possession by a higher power, 
enthusiasm , is also a tenet of Indian mysticism, 
taking form, amongst those peoples who had 
invented intoxicants, in the induced inspiration 
of drunkenness. Again, there was belief in the 
familiar, the daiinon . A Pend d’Oreille prophet 
had foretold precisely a Blackfoot attack upon las 
people. When about to be baptized, he explained 
his gift : 

4 1 am called the great doctor, yet never have I given myself 
up to the practices of Juggling, nor condescended to exercise its 

a Hons 1 derive all my strength from prayer ; when in a 
e country, I address myself to the Master of Life and offer 
him my heart and soul, entreating him to protect us against our 
enemies. A voice had already warned me of coming danger ; I 
then recommend prudenoe and vigilance throughout the camp ; 
for the monitory voice has never deceived me. I have now a 
favour to request : the mysterious voice calls me by the name of 
Chalax, and if you will permit, I desire to bear that name until 
my death 1 (de Smet, op. eit p. 476). 

Black Coyote, an Arapaho marked by seventy 
patterned scars where strips of skin nad been 
removed, explained them to Mooney. Several 


of his children had died in rapid succession. 
In expiation, to save his family, he undertook a 
four days’ fast. During* the fast he heard a voice, 

* somewhat resembling the cry of an owl or the 
subdued bark of a dog,’ telling him that he must 
cut out seventy pieces of skin and otter them to the 
Sun. He immediately cut out seven pieces, held 
them out to the sun, prayed, and buned them. 
But the sun was not satisfied, and he was warned 
in a vision that the full number must be sacrificed. 

Black Coyote was a leader of the ‘ Ghost dance ’ 
in his trioe, and it was through him that 
Mooney gained his first insight into the Indian 
understanding of this mystical religion. The 
‘ Ghost dance ' religion is the latest of a long 
senes of Messianic religious movements, whereby 
the Indians have looked for an eventual release 
from white domination and the eventual restora- 
tion of their primitive state. Doubtless Christian 
doctrines have had an influence in giving form to 
the idea, and its recurrence and spread are to be 
largely accounted for by the fact of Indian con- 
tact with a strange and troubling race — a contact 
which has tended to awaken a sense of closer 
relationship and ethnic solidarity among the 
native tribes, and to stimulate the Indian mind 
to many unwonted ways of thought. But in their 
inceptions these religions, none the less, bear a 
thoroughly aboriginal cast. They come as re- 
velations to the prophets who are their founders, 
come in trance and dream, and m large part their 
modus operandi is to induce trance and dream 
in their adherents — usually in the dances and 
fastings, perhaps hypnotisms, which dominate the 
ceremonial. 

Wovoka, the prophet of the ‘Ghost dance’ re- 
ligion, received his revelation at about the age 
of eighteen. 

‘On this occasion the “ sun died" (was eclipsed), and he fell 
asleep in the daytime and was taken up to the other world 
Hero he saw God, with all the people who had died long ago 
engaged 111 their oldtime sports and occupations, all happy and 
for ever young It was a pleasant land and full of game 
After showing him all, God told him he must go back and tell 
his people they must be good and love one another, have no 
quarrelling, and live in peace with the whites ; that they must 
work, and not lie or steal , that they must put away all the 
old practices that savoured of war , that if they faithfully 
obeyed his instructions they would at last be reunited with 
their friends m this other world, where there would be no more 
death or sickness or old age. He was then given the dance 
which he was commanded to bring bock to nis people. By 
performing this dance at intervals, for five consecutive days 
each time, they would secure this happiness to themselves and 
hasten the event’ (Mooney, in 1U RBEW, p 771 f ) 

It is little wonder that, as this revelation passed 
from tribe to tribe, it came to mean a promise of 
restoration, here on this earth, of the old life the 
Indian still holds dear. The whites were to be 
forced back by the hand of God, the Indian dead 
were to come to life and re- people the land, the 
herds of buffalo were to be restored, plenty was to 
prevail for ever. And the dance became the occa- 
sion of vision of this blessed state, a ghostly reali- 
zation of the hope deferred, sent for the comfort of 
those wearied in waiting. 

How closely the utterances of the Indian may 
approach to those of the white mystic is shown in 
the account given by a Puget Sound prophet, 

‘ John Slocum,’ of his revelation. 

4 At night my breath was out, and I died All at once I saw 
a shining light — great light — trying my soul I looked and saw 
my body had no soul— -looked at my own bod\ — it was dead. 

. . . My soul left body and went up to Judgment place of 
God . I have seen a great light in my soul from that good 
land ; I have understand all Christ wants us to do. Before 
I came olive I saw I was a sinner Angel in heaven said to me, 
“ You must go bock and turn alive again on earth " . . When 
I came hack, 1 told my friends, “There is a God, there is 
a Christian people. My good friends, be Christian 11 When 
I came alive, I tell my friends, 44 Good thing in heaven. God 
is kind to us If vou all try hard and help me we will be 
better men on earth." And now we all feel that it is so* (lit 
RBEW , p. 752). 

The ideas here are derived from the teachings of 
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the whites, but the mystical experience which 
gives them their force and vividness belongs to no 
particular lace, or, if it belongs to any one more 
than another, it is surely the Indian whose claim 
to it is best. 

6. In conclusion, a word must be said regarding 
the reflective aspect of the Indian’s thought, his 
philosophy, and the devotional spirit responding 
to it. There is, of course, among the Indians, a 
{gradation of conception as great as their gradation 
in culture, which ranges from the utter savagery 
of the naked cannibals of Brazil to the grave and 
refined decorum of men like the Avmara and 
Maya ; but it may be questioned whether the 
intellectual advancement of the Indian at his best 
is not greater than that accompanying a like stage 
of material knowledge elsewnere in the world. 
The American continents appear not to have 
furnished the natural facilities for material con- 
quests to be found in Mediterranean and some 
Asiatic regions; there were not equally ready 
natural alloys of metal, for example, and no 
animals comparable with the horse and ox capable 
of domestication. 

Certainly the mental attainment of the Indian, 
at its climax, may be fairly compared with early 
Greek and Hindu thought. While Indian specu- 
lation had nowhere passed beyond the stage of 
mythologizing thought, it had, in its mythologies, 
frequently attained a lienotheistic and approached 
a monotheistic or even a pantheistic conception 
of the Pivine nature. The attainment of such 
conceptions is, m fact, almost implicit in the 
evolution of speech, as evidenced by the peculiar 
sanctity which attaches to a name in primitive 
thought, and its irresistible tendency to hyposta- 
tization. This is curiously illustrated by the 
Indian notion of an archetypal chief (a veritable 
Platonic Idea) of every animal species, from which 
each individual of the species draws its life. The 
myth of such universals — umversalia ante res , in 
the true Scholastic sense — is a plain consequence 
of the primitive inability to think an abstraction 
other tnan concretely ; every idea corresponds to 
a reality because every idea is a present vision of 
its object. With man’s growing consciousness of 
his superiority to the rest of the animal kingdom, it 
is inevitable that the archetype of his own species, 
the anthropomorphic god, should assume the leader- 
shm of the whole pantheon of animal deities. 

Eventually, too, the Indian conception of the 
natural world as made up of congeries of active, 
volitional powers, of makers and doers , must result 
in the notion of a Supreme maker, controller of all 
lesser destinies. The Supreme Being will, to be 
sure, be concretely represented (that is always a 
necessity of primitive thinking), but the dominant 
idea is sure to be betrayed in nis names and attri- 
butes. The Mexican Tezcatlipoca was represented 
under the form of a young man, but he was re- 
garded as 'invisible and impalpable,’ penetrating 
all places in heaven, in earth, and in hell. The 
very names of certain Peruvian deities prove their 
abstractness: Pachaychacher, ‘he who instructs 
the world ’ ; Chincha Caraac, ‘ the creator and 
protector of the Chinchas ’ ; Pachacamac, ‘ he who 
animates the world,’ ‘soul of the universe.* Pos- 
sibly some of these names were originally cult- 
epitnets, but this does not detract from the fact 
that they came to be considered the proper de- 
scription of the deity. Pachacamac was originally 
the god of the Yuncas, by whom he was worshipped 
under the form of an idol. It is an interesting 
commentary on the mental pre-eminence of the 
Incas that, when they had conquered the Yuncas, 
they assimilated Pachacamac to their own Sun- 
worship. The Sun was worshipped by the Incas 
as their ancestor, and, if not as a purely mono- 


theistic god, at least as one infinitely superior to 
all others. But the god of the civilized Yuncas 
was not to be disregarded, and from the recorded 
remarks of some of the Inca emperors it is plain 
that sun-worship was not wholly satisfying to 
Inca intelligence. Hence it was that they adopted 
the belief in Pachacamac, regarding him as the 
sustainer of life ; but they decreed that, because 
he was invisible, there should be no temples built 
to him and no sacrifices offered ; they were to 
content themselves with adoring him, says Gar- 
cilasso, ‘in their souls, with great veneration, as 
sufficiently appears from the external demonstra- 
tions which they made with the head, the eyes, 
the arms, with tne whole attitude of body, when- 
ever his name was mentioned* (op. ext. VI. xxx. 
cf. II. ii.). 

In North America the more enlightened tribes 
seem all to have recognized a ‘Great Spirit* or 
‘ Master of Life,’ a supreme power to whom was 
due an especial devotion, as the ultimate giver of 
all good. And it is curious to note how this belief 
constantly tends to elevate the Supreme Deity to 
a sphere remote from human interest ; he becomes 
an impassive spectator of the world he has created, 
to whom it is useless to address prayers and sacri- 
fices save through mediators. 

Thus, the Ojibwas place at the head of their 
pantheon a Great Spirit or Manitou, whose name 
is mentioned only with reverence, but who plays 
no great part in worship. Beneath him is the 
good Manitou, from whom men receive the 
mysteries, and between whom and men Mana- 
bozho, the ‘Great Rabbit,* acts as mediator and 
intercessor. A similar belief in a Supreme God 
and demiurgic beings appears among the Pawnees. 
‘All the powers that aie in the heavens and all 
those that are upon the earth are derived from the 
mighty power, Tira'wa aims. He is the father of 
all things visible and invisible’ (2£ RBEIV, pt. 2, 
p. 107). But, ‘at the creation of the world it 
was arranged that there should be lesser powers. 
Tira'wa atius, the mighty power, could not come 
near to man, could not be seen or felt by him, 
therefore the lesser powers were permitted. They 
were to mediate between man and Tira'wa’ (ib. 
27). The following verses, translated by 
iss Fletcher from a Pawnee ritual, show how 
nearly this conception approaches the mono- 
theistic ideal : 

‘ Each god in his place 
Speaks out his thought, grants or rejects 
Man’s suppliant cry, asking for help , 

But none can act until the Council grand 
Comes to accord, thinks as one mina, 

Has but one will, all must obey 
Hearken I The Council gave consent — 

Hearken ! And great Tira'wa, mightier than all ’ (ib.* p. 867), 

The name of the Supreme Being is never uttered 
by the Indian save with devout reverence. In- 
deed, one missionary, in commenting upon the 
lack of oaths in Inaian tongues, states that the 
Indians are not merely shocked but terribly 
frightened at the white man’s swearing. This 
points in the direction of name-magic, but that 
name-magic can be no full account of the Indian’s 
attitude, that this attitude is indeed one of intense 
and earnest reverence, the barest acquaintance 
with Indian psychology makes sure. 

But the Indian is not entirely free from that 
scepticism which advance in reflective thinking 
must always entail. It is recorded of the Inca 
Tupac Yupanqui that he questioned the divinity 
of the Sun on the ground that in following always 
the same course through the heavens it was acting 
the part of a slave rather than a free and regnant 
being. And there are certain utterances of the 
Aztec (such as that in which Tezcatlipoca is 
addressed : * We men, we are but a pageant before 
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yon, a spectacle for your sport and diversion*) 
which imply an unlooked-for maturity of reflexion, 
and give promise of philosophic developments 
which we can scarce but regret the history of 
the world should not have made possible. 

Literature,— The literature of American Indian religious life 
Is the literature of American Indian life in general, which is at 
once extensive and widely distributed. For North America the 
Publications of the Bureau of American Ethnology (Washing- 
ton, 1879 to date), together with the Contributions to North 
American Ethnology , previously published in part under the 
auspices of the Department of the Interior, are of first import- 
ance ; and among these publications special mention should be 
made of the Handbook of American Indians North of Mexico, 
pt. 1 [1907], in which extensive bibliographies are given, and also 
of 14 RBEW y pt. 2 [1896], embodying ‘The Ghost- Dance Religion 
and the Sioux Outbreak of 1890,’ by James Mooney, perhaps 
the most valuable smgle contribution to the study of the 
religious psychology of the Indian. Only second in value are 
the 78 vols. of Thwaites* ed of The Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents (Cincinnati, 1896-1901), with which should be men- 
tioned the 4 vols of the btfc, Letters , and Travels of Father 
Pierre- Jean de Smet, SJ. (New York, 1906) The works of 
George Catlin, H. R. Schoolcraft (especially Algic Re- 
searches, New York, 1829, and Information respecting the 
History , Condition, and Prospects of the Indians of the 
United States , Philadelphia, 1858), and Daniel G. Brinton 
(especially Myths of the New World , Philadelphia, 1808), deserve 
particular mention among earlier writings The principal 
earlier works regarding the Indians of both Americas are 
given In the bibliography annexed to the article, 'Indians, 
American’ in EBr*. For the religions of Mexico and Peru 
the best general summaries are still those of Prescott (in his 
Conquest of Mexico , 1874, and Conquest of Peru , 1874), where 
bibliographical references will be found. For Peruvian religion 
no single work is so valuable as G&rcil&sso de la Vega’s 
History of the Incas — in Spanish, French, and English editions 
(the latter by the Hakluyt Society, London, 1869) , and for the 
religion of the Aztecs the most notable work is that of 
Bernardino de S&hagun, especially in the scholarly edition 
of Jourdanet and Sim4on, Hi&toire gtntrale des choses de la 
Nouvelle-Espagne (Paris, 1880) The Maya Chronicles (tr. 
Brinton, Philadelphia, 1882), and the Quich6 Popol Vu h, a 
native work written down after the conquest (Fr. tr. by the 
Abb6 Brasseur de Bourbourg, Paris, 1861), are Central Ameri- 
can documents of the first value 
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COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Babylonian). 
—The supreme concern of all religions, as is main- 
tained by Kant in his Religion mnerhalb der 
Grenzen der blossen Vernnnft (1793), is redemption. 
Religion is a striving after communion with Deity 
by a process of deliverance from the evil inherent 
in man and in his environment. In the religion of 
Babylonia, so far as it is historically known to us, 
the essential element manifests itself in the inves- 
tigation of the ‘ mystery of heaven and earth * 
(m§irtu Sami n irsitim), which ‘ the knower (mudd) 
guards and hands down to his son/ As m all 
mystery -religions, the interest centres in (1) the 
mystery of the cosmos, which alike in its totality 
and in its isolated phenomena is regarded as the 
revelation of a single undivided Divine power ; and 
(2) the mystery of life — that life which in the 
cycle of phenomena arises out of death. 

The inscriptions supply no direct evidence bear- 
ing upon the Bab. mysteries. These were con- 
cerned with things ‘which fear of the Deity 
prohibits from being communicated to others.’ 
Our knowledge of them must therefore be gathered 
from the mythology. The myths of the Baby- 
lonians are the materializing expression of a 
monistic cosmic doctrine, the leading axioms of 
which are (1) that the world is an embodiment of 
Deity ; and (2) that the terrestrial structure 
corresponds to the celestial, every phenomenon in 
Nature being a revelation of the Divine. 

To look for traces of a primitive religion in the 
Bab. records is a bootless task. In the historical 
period known to us religious thought rests upon a 
monistic conception of the Universe, while the 
mythology, which expresses this monistic concep- 
tion in the language of symbol, provides in turn 
a basis for the cultus and the festive drama. The 
cultus, whether national or local, was designed to 
ntilize the cosmic mystery for the benefit of the 
people at large and of the individual ; the festive 


drama represented the waifare of cyclic phenomena 
— the victory of light over darkness, and of life 
over death. Here we come upon the sources of 
religious deterioration. At the very heart of the 
cultus lay the art of the astrologers and the cult of 
the magicians (even hepatoscopy, according to 
which the stiucture of the cosmos was to be traced 
in the liver of the sheep, was neither more nor less 
than the practice of astrology transferred to the 
shambles of the priest, and its object was to apply 
the cosmic doctrine to the history of the individual), 
based upon the belief in demons, and this belief, 
again, was likewise a creation of mythology. 

Alike m the mysteries and in the public religion 
of the Babylonians the motive power was the 
aspiration after communion with Deity, and the 
cult of magic which was based upon demonology 
had a similar object in view. In 1 Co lO 20 St. Paul, 
the greatest of religious philosophers, speaks thus 
of the heathen : A OOovcrtv . * . daijxoylon sal o i> deep 
duovaiv * oi) fiAu 8b v/xas koivmvo-u? rub' daifxovLwv 
ylveoOat, (cf. v. 16 Koivuvla, in the Lord’s Supper ; 
and v. ls koivwvoI , of the Israelites in their sacrifices). 

The mystery of communion with Deity may 
assume either of two forms • the ascent of inan to 
the Divine sphere, or the incarnation of the Deity 
in a human person. Traces of both are found m 
the Bab. records, and, if we possessed hteiarv evi- 
dence regarding the religious mysteries, we should 
more clearly identify the two categories. In several 
important features the mysteues of Mithra may 
be adduced by way of illustration, as the religion 
of Mithra is simply a Persian reproduction of that 
of Babylonia. In the original Bab. sources we note 
the following phases of our subject : — 

1. The ascent of the cosmic tower as a religious 
ceremony. — In the centre of every Bab. city stood 
a storeyed tower. ‘ Its pinnacle shall reach to 
heaven . so runs the regular formula in the latei 
inscriptions upon buildings. Tins towei was 
regarded as the eaithly replica of the heavenly 
sanctuary, whose storeys (the tlnee legions of the 
Universe, or the seven spheres of the planets, rising 
to the highest heaven, the seat of the summus deus) 
lead to the summus deus (cf. the symbolical 
language m 1 Ti 3 13 ftaOfxby iavrois ka \bv wepnroi- 
ovvrai ; 2 Co 12 2 tios rpirov ovpavov). Gudea (c. 2600 
B.C.) says: ‘Ningirsu ordains a good destiny for 
him who ascends to the top of the temple with the 
seven tupkat f In the mysteries of Osiris and 
Mithra the place of the tower is taken by the 
ladder (in the Mithra cult, the ladder of the seven 
metals, corresponding to the seven planets ; in the 
Manichoean bimd, five steps, to correspond with 
the number of the planets less the unpropitious 
two) which is ascended by the devotee. It is 
possible to regard the climbing of this scala santa 
as a mere opus operatum — an act to which as such 
the gods assign a reward. But wo hold it to be by 
no means impossible that even m ancient Babylonia 
the physical mystery was associated with ethical 
conceptions, precisely as we find in the mysteries 
of a later date (‘the soul’s ascent to heaven’). 
Babylonian mythology, as, e.g , in the solar hymns, 
piesents features of such moral intensity that we 
may venture to assume the presence of ethical 
ideas even m the beliefs that undeilie the myths. 

2. The religious festival of the death and 
restoration oi TammOz.— The community cele- 
brated this festival by wailing and rejoicing, and 
by the performance ot appiopnate symbolic cere- 
monies. The observance is attested* by numerous 
hymns in praise of Tammuz, and by the conclusion 
of ‘Istar’s Descent into Hell,’ m which he is 
honoured as the resuscitated deity. The celebra- 
tion was meant to expiess the longing of the 
individual to lmk his own destiny with the mystery 
of life. The same motive shows itself quite un- 
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mistakably in the Osiris mysteries of the Egyptians 
(cf. ‘ Egyptian’ section of this article). 

The identical conception is found in the Attis- 
Adonis-Dionysos-Mibhra cults. As a matter of 
fact, all these are, so to speak, but dialects of the 
same spiritual^ tongue. Nor can there be any 
doubt that a similar idea lies at the basis of the 
myth and cult of T&mmflz. Although our avail- 
able material relating to the cult of Tammflz has 
not as yet supplied any direct evidence regarding 
the mysteries of that god, the epic of Gilgamesh 
shows mdirectlv that the idea of such mysteries 
was current in Babylonia. In this epio the myths 
which originally represented the doings of the gods 
are applied to heroes ; to derive the mystery from 
the hero legend is to reverse the actual process of 
development. Gilgamesh is the Dr. Paustus of 
the Babylonians. He goes forth to seek his 
ancestor, who had at one time been received into 
‘the fellowship of the gods/ and who therefore 
bore the name Ut-napi§tim (‘he saw life ’). On 
an island beyond the river of death, moreover, 
Gilgamesh finds the herb that endows him with 
life. The story of his passing through suffering 
and death to life is then transferred to historical 
kings, and the king receives ‘the food of life’ 
from the gods, though other mortal beings reach 
the same goal, as may be gathered from the use of 
certain metaphoiical expressions. Thus, an officer 
of the court, who has been emancipated by the 
king, gives thanks that the latter ‘ has held the 
herb of life to his nostrils.* The penitential psalms 
of the Babylonians likewise give expression to the 
idea that he who has suffered and gone down to 
death receives liberty and ‘ life.* Precisely as in 
the mysteries of Osins, his destiny is compared 
with what happens to the moon, which proceeds 
through death to new life, i.e. through tne three 
days of invisibility to the new moon which is 
welcomed with rejoicing. 

3. The idea of a Divine incarnation in the person 
of the king. — The underlying principle of this has 
already been explained. The kin*', as man tear’ 
itoxfy (cf. the ideogram which indicates him as 
the ‘great man’), is a microcosm. The Deity 
becomes incarnate in him. In the Etana myth, Bel 
and Enlil make search for a shepherd who shall 
govern the world. Sceptre, band, cap, and staff 
all lie ready before Anu. In a certain hymn 
Gilgamesh, who seeks and finds ‘life/ is worshipped 
‘ as the deity ; he surveys the regions of the world ; 
he rules the earth ; and kings, governors, princes 
kneel before him.’ Nmib, in a heroic poem, utters 
the wish ‘ that his royal dominion may extend to 
the confines of heaven and earth.* In the inscrip- 
tions the determinative of deity is affixed to the 
names of Sargon and Naram-sin, the founders of 
the first world- empire of history, as also to those 
of other Bab. kings. Naram-sin is ‘the mighty 
god of Agade/ Esarhaddon, who sought to restore 
the ancient Bab. world -empire, * ascends the throne 
of the deity.* Nor does the absence of the symbol 
of deity in any particular case imply that the king 
in question did not rank as Divine. The idea of 
the divinity of kings was always present, though 
it was not applied in every case. But the attribute 
of deity belonged in the ultimate to every in- 
dividual. According to the regular form of ex- 
pression, man is ‘created in the image of the 
Deity’ ; he is ‘the child of his god.* The hymns 
and prayers of the Babylonians are all founded 
upon this conception of communion with Deity. 

4. The penitential psalms. — These are called 
‘ threnodies for calming the heart/ and in the form 
in which they now appear in the library of Ashur- 
banip&l they are part of the system of magic 
ceremonies. The psalms themselves, however, are 
of remote age, being products of the anoient Bab. 


period. A transcript of one of them, together with 
a linguistic commentary, has been discovered at 
Sippar. The moral ana religious intensity of the 
psalms would favour the theory that several of 
them at least were originally independent poetical 
compositions. Their impiessive sense of guilt, the 
agony of being forsaken by the gods, and the 
pathetic cry for deliverance from deep distress 
remind us of the view expressed by Kant in his 
Religion innerhalbder Grenzenderblossen Vemunft , 
viz. that morality, i.e . the tragic struggle against 
the principle of evil waged by a man intensely 
conscious of his need of redemption, is the root of 
all religion. It is true that the psalms were 
supposed to be spoken by the king, or by one of 
his nigh officials. But the suppliant was regarded 
as the representative of the people ; the monarch 
suffered vicariously— as the shepherd of men ,• and 
the more strenuously he applied himself to good 
works — principally of a ceremonial kind, it is true 
— the more acutely did he suffer, and the more 
earnestly did he sigh for salvation. The suppliant 
of the psalms speaks in the main with the Deity. 
He laments that the inner bond of communion 
which unites him as ‘ the child of his god * with 
‘his god* is broken. The sufferings which he 
describes are not merely those of the body, but 
also those of the soul. The psalms conclude with 
the utterance of joy as the speaker sees that his 
deliverance is at hand, and that he is to be brought 
back again ‘ to life.* 

We give here a version of the most profound of 
these penitential psalms from the library of Ashur- 
banipal. This is the psalm of Ulrich a duplicate 
fragment and a philological commentary were 
found at Sippar. 

4 1 attained to (long) Mo» it exceeded the terra of life ; 

Whithersoever I turn, there it stands ill— ill indeed ; 

My affliction increases ; my prosperity I see not 

If I cned to my god, he did not vouchsafe his countenance 
to me , 

If I entreated mv goddess, her head was not vouchsafed ; 

The soothsayer did not read the future by soothsaying , 

By means of a libation the seer did not restore my right ; 

If I went to the necromancer, he let me understand 
nothing , 

The magician did not unloose by a charm the curse upon 
me 

What confusion of things (is there) in the world t 


If I looked behind me, trouble pursued me, 

As if I had not offered a libation to my god, 

Or at my meal my goddess had not been invoked, 

M> countenance not cast down, my act of prostration not 
seen. 

(As one) on whose lips had ceased prayer and supplication ; 
(With whom) the day of God had been discontinued, the 
feast-day disregarded , 

Who was remiss, did not give heed to the utterance (?) (of 
the gods), 

Fear and worship (of God) did not teach his people, 

Who did not invoke his god, ate of his food , 

Forsook his goddess, brought no petition (?) before her. 

Who him that was worshipped — his lord — forgot , 

The name of his mighty god uttered contemptuously— 
so did I appear 

But I myself thought onl> of Dray er and supplication 
Prayer was my custom, sacrifice my rule. 

The day of divine worship was the pleasure of my heart ; 

The day of the procession of the goddess was gain and riches 
(to me). 

To do homage to the king, that was my delight ; 

Likewise to play for him, that was pleasant to me. 

I taught my country to respect the name of God ; 

To revere the name of the goddess I instructed my people. 
The adoration of the king I made giantffVliks ; 

Aleo in the veneration ox the palace did I instruct my nation. 
Did 1 but know that before God false things are acceptable 1 
But what seems good to oneself that is evil with God ; 

What is vile to one's mind that is good with his god. 

Who could understand the counsel of the gods in heaven ? 
The purpose of a god — full of darkness ( ? ) — who could 
fathom it? 

How shall frail men comprehend the way of a god ? 

He who still lived In the evening was dead in the morning. 
Suddenly was he distressed ; swiftly was he crushed. 

At one moment he still sings and plays ; 

In an instant he shrieks like a mourner. 
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Day and night their thought changes 
If they hunger, they are like a corpse ; 

If they are full, they think to equal their god 

If it be well with them, they talk of mounting to heaven. 

If they are full of pains, they speak of groing down to hell. 

(Here a considerable fragment is missing.*) 

The hoube has become a prison unto me. 

In the shackles of my flesh my arms are set , 

My feet have been thrown into my own fetters. 

(Here a line is missing ) 

With a whip he has scourged me, full of . . 

With his rod he has pierced me— the thrust was violent. 

All the day the pursuer pursues me , 

During the night he does not let me breathe for a moment 

By rending ( ? ) mj joints are severed , 

My limbs are dissolved, are . 

In my ordure did I roll (?) like an ox ; 

Was bemired like a sheep with my own excrement. 

M> symptoms of fever remained obscure (?) to the 
magicians , 

And the soothsayer has left my prognostications in 
darkness. 

The exoi cist has not handled my illness successfully ; 

Nor has the diviner set a termination to my malady 
M> god did not help me, did not grasp me by the hand ; 

My goddess did not pity me, did not go by my side 

My coffin was (already) opened , they were preparing for my 
bunal ( ? ). 

Though not yet dead, the dirge was performed for me , 

My whole country cried “ Ilow he has been evil-entreated ! ” 
when ray enemy heard this, his countenance shone , 

It was told to my enemy (f.) ( ?) — her (?) spirit waxed 
cheerful 

But I know of a time for my whole family, 

When amidst the shades their divinity shall receive 
honour ' ( ? ) 

In the tablets of the library of Ashurbampal 
this psalm was followed by a song of thanksgiving 
for Divinely wrought deliverance, but as yet the 
linguistic commentaiy to it contains all that has 
been discoveied. According to the commentary, 
the conclusion of this thanksgiving gave expression 
to the following thoughts ; 

‘ He made my power equal to (that of) one who is perfect in 
power 

He wiped the rust from off me ; he made me to shine like red 
gold , 

My troubled course of life became serene 

By the divine stream, where the judgment of men is held, 

The stain of sla\ery was cleansed aw a} from me, the chain 
unbound , 

In the mouth of the lion which would have devoured me, 
Marduk has put a curb.’ 

The counterpait to these penitential psalms 
appears in the ethical counsels which are spoken 
oi as being inscribed upon tablets setting forth the 
conditions of communion with Deity. In the text 
gi\ on below we see the mythopceic process being 
applied to the Deity — more particularly in the case 
of Samas (the sun), and there is other evidence to 
show that moial ideas were in a special manner 
associated with the Samas myths. In a ceitain 
long hymn to Samas we find the constantly 
recurring refrain : 1 That is acceptable to Samas — 
his life is piolonged.* The most important portion 
of the ethical text referred to runs as follows : 

* Before thy god shalt thou have a heart of purity ( ? ) 

It is that which is due to the Deity 
Praver, supplication, and casting down of the face 
Shalt thou render to Jinn early In the morning, then he shall 
send plenty 

In thy learning (?) look at the tablet : 

Fear of God brings forth gtace , 

Sacrifice gives increase of hfe , 

And prayer cancels sin 

He who fears the gods will not call in vam ( ? ) ; 

He who fears Anunnaki prolongs his hfe. 

With friend and companion thou shalt not speak (evil) ; 

Base things shalt thou not utter, kindness . . . 

If thou dost promise, give . . 

If thou dost encourage, . . 

Tiiou shalt not rule tyrannically , 

He who does so — his god is offended with him. 

He Is not acceptable to Samag : he (Sainag) will recompense 
him with e\ il. 


* Some lines can be restored from the commentary already 
mentioned, and from a duplicate in Constantinople. These 
cover a description of the speaker’s afflicted state, this descrip- 
tion ha\ing been introduced by the words; 'An evil spirit of 
death has come forth from his cavern.’ 


Offer food, give wine to drink ; 

Seek (?) truth, provide, and . . 

One who does this — bis god has delight in him. 

He is acceptable to Samag . he (Samag) will recompense him 
with good.’ 

These texts likewise, with all their piofoundly 
religious spirit, are polytheistic in foim. But it 
must be remembered that to the enlightened xnind 
the various phenomena of Nature w ere not gods, 
but rather tlie manifestations of a single Divine 
power ; and it was with this power that the man 
who felt his need of redemption sought to establish 
communion. The Babylonian leligion, as is well 
known, developed a doctrine of redemption, 
specially associated with the ligure of Marduk. 
The conception of redemption tends to embody 
itself in history ; the le presen tat ive of each new 
age is invested with the mythical elements of the 
conception. It became at length actual fact of 
history m Hun who — teste David cum Sibylla — 
came to offer to mankind the gift of perfect 
communion with God. 

Litikaturi — H. Zimmern, m KAT3, 1903, p 609 f , also 
Der alte Orient, vii 3 (1906], p 27 ff (containing the above 
interpretation of the penitential psalms) , A Jeremias, 
Monotheist ische Stromunyen mrurnalb der bah Religion , 
Leipzig, 1904, also Das A T i m Lxchie des alten Orients 2, Leipzig, 
1906, p 205 ff , and (for the Osiris mystery) Jrn Kampj urn den 
alten Orient , Leipzig, i 2 [1903], p 02 tf 

A. Jeremias. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Celtic). 1 — 
Among tlie Celts the methods of communion with 
Deity appear to have vaned with the level reached 
in the process of religious development (and heie, 
as elsewhere, we find a certain con elation between 
the means employed and the stage to which the 
evolution had attained), as well as with the natuie 
of the deities themselves. In the mam centies of 
Gallo-Roman civilization, for example, undei the 
Empue, the methods of religious w T oislnp and 
communion with Deity were practically assimi- 
lated to those of tlie Grieco-Roman pagan "world, 
with its temples, altais, images, votive tablets, 
piayeis, and tne like (Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc . viii. 
15, l. 29 (32) ; de Vat. S. Jul. 5). The remains of 
tlie Celto-Roman woild, as well as the testimony 
of early post-Roman Christian w liters, make this 
abundantly clear. At tlie same time, glimpses are 
visible in the classical wnteis, as well as in later 
folk-lore, of nioie primitive conditions, which pre- 
sent points of analogy with the methods of com- 
munion with Deity known to us fioni religions of 
a less adv anced type. 

i. Communion with Nature-deities. — A veiy 
i large number of Celtic deities were the gods and 

G oddesses of partxculai localities. These were, 
oubtless, closely associated with certain local 
natural phenomena, such as wells, uveis, caves, 
islands, arms of the sea, and the like. The prac- 
tical part which these deities weie thought to play 
m the life of their pai tieulai distuct was, no doubt, 
connected with the growth of crops ; the continu- 
ance of sentient life (both animal and human) ; the 
restoration of man and beast to health , and the 
defence, both of the individual and of the com- 
munity, from all enemies, visible and invisible. 
The methods employed for coming into communion 
with these purely local Dn me beings were of various 
kinds, based upon the idea of contact ; but little 
direct evidence is extant as to their character. The 
Celtic root tong (‘to sweai ’) piobably meant ‘to 
touch* (Lat. tango). The various charms and 
incantations (see Charms and Amulets [Celtic]) 
of Celtic countries (founded largely on the prin- 
ciples of sympathetic magic) doubtless represent 
some of the methods employed ; but it is not cer- 
tain that the use of magic implies a steady and 
unwavering belief in the existence of Divine beings ; 
and, at certain levels of thought, even in Christian 
. * CL, throughout, art. Gklts. 
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countries, unscientific attempts of a magical type 
to influence Nature may have sprung into being. 

In the case of pagan Gaul, we arc fortunate m having some 
ancient evidence as to the methods of communicating with the 
deities o! springs in the eight leaden tablets, found m June 1845 
in the principal spring of Am&ie-Iea-Bains, in the Pyr<6n4es 
Orientates, which appear to contain an invocation to the spring- 
goddesses (Niskai), asking for restoration to health. These 
tablets have, unfortunately, been lost since 1849, but their 
Under, Ool. A. Puiggari, had made a copy of them, which was 
published in BA Tv. pi. 71. [This has been (imperfectly) 
transcribed in CIL xii. 5807, and, with greater care, by Nichol- 
son, Keltic Researches, London, 1904, p 154 ff ] The address 
of Ausonius to the spring of Bordeaux as 4 Divona, Geltarum 
lingua, fons addite divis 4 is of interest in this connexion. 

Part of the value of the above tablets consists in 
the light which they throw on certain practices 
familiar to students of Celtic folk-lore (see Rh^s, 
Celtic Folklore , pp. 354-395), such as the throwing 
of pins, buttons, rags, or other small objects into 
weus in order to obtain restoration to health ; or 
the affixing of some fragment of a garment to a 
tree near a well. In all these and similar methods 
an attempt is made to link the person who requires 
the boon with the local supernatural being that 
can bestow it, through some object that has been 
in contact with the former, and that can be brought 
into contact with the latter, thus serving as a kind 
of channel of benefaction from one to the other 
When, as occasionally happened, the assistance of 
the well -spirit was invoked against an evil-doer or 
an enemy, the well-spirit was brought into hostile 
knowledge of the enemy in question by the action 
of the seeker of Divine assistance in uttering the 
name of the enemy or evil-doer against whom the 
help was needed (Kh£s, op, ext, i. 364). The de- 
vices adopted would vary according to localities, 
or according to the kind of natural object which 
the deity or spirit haunted, when it was sought 
to establish communication therewith. 

Celtic folk-lore also appears to point to occasions 
when the local deity was not merely passive and 
invisible m the act of communion, but active ; and 
there are suggestions that the being that was nor- 
mally hidden from view might at tunes reveal 
himself in visible form. Sometimes the form 
which the manifestation takes is animal, as in 
the case of the water-bull, the water-horse, sacred 
fish, and other creatures ; but sometimes it is 
human, as in the case of the Welsh Afanc ( = Irish 
abacc , ‘ a dwarf ’), the Fenodyree , or brownie, the 
Welsh Cyhiraeth , the lake-maiden, and the water- 
hag (see Kh£s, op, ext, i. 32). These manifestations 
were, in the eyes of the pagan Celts, probably as 
varied in their motives as those of man to man, 
and comprised manifestations of vengeance or hos- 
tility (as in the production of floods), as well as of 
beneficence. 1 It is easy to see how many stories 
imaginative races might weave out of the accounts 
of these manifestations ; and many of the legends, 
both past and present, of Celtic countries show 
unmistakable traces of derivation from this source 
(Rh^s, op, cit. passim), 

2. Communion with tribal deities.— Side by side 
with local Nature-deities we have the deities of 
human racial communities. These were probably, 
in many cases, identical in practice with the deities 
of the soil, when a community had been long 
settled ; but they are clearly distinguishable from 
them in idea, and, owing to tribal wanderings, 
they were doubtless, in many cases, distinguish- 
able from them in fact. As for the forms under 
which the deities of this type were conceived, it 
was as natural for early man to picture them, like 
the local Nature-deities, in animal or plant as in 
human form — perhaps at one time it was even 
more natural. The animal-deities of the Celts may 
have been, in origin, partly local gods, partly com- 
munal gods, varying in character witn the form 

1 The 4 bacucei * (Caaiian, Collat, vi!. 82. 2) and the 4 dusii * (Aug. 
d$ Civ. Dei, xv. 23) were probably hostile divinities of this type. 


which the community took. The worship of the 
Matres and the Matrons among the Celts probably 
reflects, for example, a stage of society m which 
the human counterparts of these goddesses were 
the most conspicuous social elements in the com- 
munity. In tnis stage the Divine father of the 
community may have Deen conceived sometimes as 
a tree or a plant, sometimes as an animal, and 
sometimes, not impossibly, as a man. In the idea 
of communion witn Deity in this connexion, the 
bond emphasized would be that of identity with 
the Divine nature rather than local contact. This 
would be attained partly by lineage, and partly by 
periodical consumption of the flesh of the Divine 
being. 1 

In Dio, lxii. 7, the Britons are represented as 
‘sacrificing and feasting* (0i )ovrh re fyta sal i<rrub- 
fievoi ), and there is a passage of Arrian ( Cyneg . 
xxxiv. 1) which suggests a certain tribal co-opera- 
tion in a sacrificial worship of a goddess, whom he 
identifies with Artemis. For each animal taken 
by the hunter a certain sum was paid into the 
tribal treasury, and once a year, on the birthday 
of Artemis (r& yevlOXia rijs 'AprtpuSos), the treasury 
was opened, and from the joint fund animals for 
sacrifice, such as a sheep, a goat, or a calf, were 
bought. After sacrificing, first of all, to the 
‘ Savage Goddess * (rjj ’A yporipy), the worshippers 
and their dogs feasted, and on that day, Arrian 
adds, they adorned their dogs with garlands. It 
is not impossible that we have here an account of 
an ancient cotiamunal feast, where the older par- 
ticipation m the flesh of certain hunted totems was 
later commuted into that of feasting upon other 
animals. The reference of Caesar, too ( de Bell. 
Gall. vi. 13. 4), to excommunication by the Druids 
among the Gauls (‘si qui aut pnvatus ant populus 
eorum decreto non stetit, sacrificiis interaicunt ’) 
implies that communion in sacrifice was a vital 
social bond, and, originally, it may well he that 
its essence was communion of substance with the 
tribal deity. 

There is a suggestion also of a communal sacrifice m a passage 
of Diodorus (v. 284), where he says that, on certain religious 
occasions, there were, close to the worshippers, 4 hearths laden 
with fire, and having upon them cauldrons and spits full of the 
carcasses of whole animals 4 (irA>jpei 9 Kpcu>v o\ofx*p<ov) In later 
times there may be an echo of these ceremonies in Magnobodua 
(Vita Maunln , 19 [AN, 13 Sept , \ol lv. p 74 DJ), where refer- 
ence is made to an ancient pagan feast which was conducted 
with much hilarity and some disorder C 1 tan fca stultorum homi- 
num singulis anms turba convemebat, ul diebus septem solemnia 
ibi sacnlega exsolverent bacchando, et choros gentiles ducendo ; 
sed et frequenter post vina etepulas msurgentes In se multorum 
caede mutua sanguinem effunaebant 4 ). 

In those harvest customs where the last sheaf 
cut is called the Maiden, and a feast is held in its 
presence, it is not impossible that the festival was 
originally a communal sacrifice. Such a feast is 
annually held, according to Frazer (GB 2 ii. 184), 
in the district of Lochaber, while there is a Devon- 
shire practice called ‘Crying the neck* (ib. 258 f.), 
which may originally have been the killing of the 
corn-spirit for the purpose of a sacrificial meal. 
The way in which the corn-spirit is conceived m 
certain districts of Scotland, for example (ib. 269), 
as a cock, a hare, or a goat, points clearly in the 
same direction. 3 Apparently, in some districts 
each farm has its own embodiment of it. There are 
traces of a period of similar communion with Deity 
among the Welsh, Scots, and Bretons in the respect 
paid to the wren, and the solemnity with which it 
was periodically slain (Frazer, op. cit . 442 f.). 

Another method of communion with animal 
tribal deities was by imitation, as when men clad 
themselves in the skins of animals of the same 
kind as the deity. There was, for example, a 

i On traces of totemlsm among the Celt*, see art. Gilts, 
above, p. 297 f 

a The significance of the names ‘the Maiden 4 and 4 the Hag* 
for the com-spint is discussed by Fraser (op cit ) at length. 
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Highland custom, whereby, on a certain day of 
the year, a man (doubtless as a representative of 
his tribe) clad himself in a cow-skin (see John 
Ramsay, Scotland and Scotsmen in the 18 th Cent., 
ed. 1888, ii. 438). Nor does this reference Btand 
alone, for in Elton ( Origins of English Hist. 2 , 1890, 
p. 411) there is quoted an old ini unction prohibit- 
ing any masquerading in animals’ skins (‘ si quis 
in Kal. Jan. in cervulo vel vitula vadit, id est, in 
ferarum habitus se communicant, et vestiuntur pel- 
libus pecudum, et assumunt capita bestiarum,’ etc. ). 

3. Communion with Deity strengthened or 
renewed. — It is impossible to read the accounts 
of the classical writers as to Celtic religion without 
observing the prominent place given therein to the 
idea of propitiatory sacrifice — a sacrifice which, at 
one time, appears to have meant the offering of 
human victims. It is by no means easy to discover 
the precise history of the ideas which led to these 
human sacrifices ; but they appear to be based on 
the conceptions (a) that there could be no true 
communion with an angry deity if the worshipper 
>\ as empty-handed ; and (6) that the occurrence of 
calamities and catastrophes suggested that the gods 
had been treated with neglect, and so the deficiency 
of attention to them had to be made up by means 
of special offerings. With these ideas there was 
also associated that of the necessity of purging 
society, as well as the land, from undesirable ele- 
ments ; and, in some cases, there may have survived 
a reminiscence of the practice discussed in GB 2 of 
slaying the human representative of a god before 
Ins vigour had begun to decay, in order to pre- 
serve the tribe. Of the latter practice, however, 
the writer has been able to discover no trace on 
Celtic soil, in spite of the fact that the tabus 
(gessa) laid upon the Irish kings of Tara suggest 
that they bore a certain sacred character ( The 
Book of Bights, ed. J O’Donovan, Dublin, 1847, pp. 
3-8) Caesar ( de Bell. Gall. vi. 16. 1-3) says dis- 
tinctly that men who were seriously ill, or who 
were in the midst of war or great peril, would 
sacrifice, or vow to sacrifice, human victims, their 
theory being that the Divine majesty could be 
tujpeased only when a life was given for a life. 
Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 30) refers to the Britons as 
thinking it right to offer up the blood of captives, 
and Lucan ( Pharsal . i. 444-446) speaks of such 
sacufices as offered to the gods Esus, Taranis, and 
Teutates. This passage is also quoted by Lactan- 
tius (Divm. Institut. 1 . 21. 3, ‘Esum ataue Teu- 
tatem humano cruore placabant’). Diodorus (v. 
32. 6) says that every live yeais the Celts offer up 
their evil-doers (KdKoijpyovs) by impalement (dracnco- | 
Aoirffoi/<rt) to the gods, and consecrate them with 
other sacrificial rites — notably by the construction 
of huge funeral piles. He says, too, that captives 
of war were also offered up, and that along with 
them certain animals taken in war were sacrificed, 
by burning or otherwise, among some tribes. In 
another passage (v. 31. 13) lie speaks of a certain 
general as having sacrificed to tne gods the youths 
that were most handsome, and wno were in the 
flower of their age. Plutarch (de Supers tit. 13, 
p. 171 B) also refers to the human sacrifices of the 
Gauls, which, he says, they considered the most 
perfect form of sacrifice (TeXcwrdr^v dvctav). Ath en- 
ieus ( 11 . 51, p. 160 e ' f ) refers to the Gaulish sacrifice 
of prisoners of war in the case of a defeat, and, in 
view of the statement of Caesar (vi. 16), it is diffi- 
cult not to accept this as true. As for human 
sacrifices on other occasions, it is probable that 
Caesar ( loc cit.) gives the correct account of them, 
as being rewards to the gods for deliverance, and 
as being, in the case of certain tribes, a purification 
of society for the purpose of re-establishing more 
harmonious relations with a deity. Caesar alludes 
to the burning of certain huge images (simulacra), 


whose limbs were made of wicker-work. In these, 
men were enclosed and burnt. In selecting men 
as victims, he states that criminals, such as bii- 

f ands and thieves, were chosen by preference ; 

ut if the number of these was insufficient, then 
innocent victims were sacrificed. « In Roman 
times, Gaulish human sacrifices were suppressed 
by Tiberius (according to PUnv) ; but a trace le- 
mained in the practice, which Mela ( 111 . 2. 18) 
mentions, of cutting oft* a portion of the flesh of 
those condemned to death, after bringing them 
to the altars. The commentator on Lucan, i. 445, 
speaks of human sacrifice to Teutates (whom he 
identifies with Mercury) in one sentence as a thing 
of the past (* qui humano apud eos sanguine cole - 
batur ’), while, in another sentence, he speaks in 
the present tense of a mode of appeasing the same 
god by thrusting a man head foremost into a full 
vat (‘plenum semicupium ’), and keeping him m 
this position till he is dead. Of Taranis (identified 
by him with J uppiter), the commentator says that 
he used to be appeased with human victims, but 
that he was now fully satisfied with cattle. Of 
Esus (whom he identifies with Mars), the commen- 
tator speaks in the present tense, and says that a 
man is nanged on a tree until his limbs waste away 
(‘usque donee per cruorem membra digessent’) 

In las note on Vergil, A2n. lii. 57 (‘Aun sacia 
fames,’ etc.), Servius says that there is a reference 
to a practice of the Gauls whereby, m Marseilles, 
a poor man volunteered to accept hospitality for a 
ear at the public expense, ana then, taking upon 
imself the sins of the whole community, to be 
thiown from a height as a propitiatory sacrifice. 

The passage is a striking one, and is in keeping with usages 
known to exist elsewhere * Nam Massiliensea quotiens pesti- 
lentia laborabant, unus se ex paupenbus offerebat alendus anno 
integro publicis < sumptibus > et punoribus cibis Hie postca 
ornatus verbems et vestibus sacris circumducebatur per totam 
civitatem cum exeoratiombus, ut in lpsum reciderent mala totius 
civitatis, et sic proiciebatur.' 

In his account of the inhabitants of Thule, Pro- 
copius (de Bell. Goth. u. 15) speaks of them as 
regarding the sacrifice of then first pusoner of war 
as the best ; and the victim in this case, he says, 
was not merely slaughtered, but was hanged fiom 
a tiee, thrown amid thorns, or put to death in some 
other hornble fashion. There aie features of these 
sacrifices, in the accounts of the commentators 111 
question on Lucan and on Vergil, as ell as in 
that of Procopius, which forcibly suggest some con- 
nexion between them and the promotion of tree 
or plant life. That the religion of Gaul, in some 
distiicts at any rate, concerned itself with agncul- 
tural life is clear from the reference of Gregory of 
Tours (de Glor. Corf, lxxvii. ), taken from the account 
of the Passion of St. Symphonan, that an image of 
the goddess Berecynthia used to be carried out on 
a waggon, for the protection of the fields and vine- 
yards. Similarly the reference in Strabo (iv. 4 6, 
p. 198), taken from Artemidorus, as to the worship 
of Demeter and Persephone in an island near 
Britain, points m the same direction, and likewise 
Pliny’s account (HN x\ 1 . 251) of the gathering of 
the mistletoe. The oak was, undoubtedly, sacred 
among the Celts (Pliny, op. ext xvi 249, etc ; 
Maximus Tvrius, Diss. vm. 8) The various cus- 
toms described by Fiazer, which aie connected 
with the growth of vegetation, the hai vesting of 
corn, the death of the Carnival, and the like, have 
been exemplified by him and others from the usages 
of Celtic countries (see eap GB 3 1 200, 223, 11 78, 
79, 176, 177, 184, 185, 236, 258, 259, 269, 317). How 
far these deities of vegetation are to be regarded 
as local or tubal, or a fusion of both, is a matter 
which cannot be determined with certainty. 

One remarkable instance of tribal totemistic communion m 
the North of Ireland is given in Oiraldus Camhretisis ( Topogr 
Hib dist ill c 25), but the story is indignantly denied by 
Keating, the Irish historian. According to this account, on the 
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accession of the king of Tyrconnell, a horse was slain and boiled, 
and the future king bathed m the broth. Then he and his people 
ate the flesh of the animal, and he drank of the broth In which he 
had bathed. The story, as given, indicated that the king was 
obliged to do everything that ne could to identify himself with the 
nature of the animal that was killed ; and this certainly suggests 
some form of totemlsm E. Spenser’s reference ( View 0 / the State 
0 / Ireland, ed 1809, p 101, in Morley’s Ireland under Elizabeth 
and Jaimi 1, 1900) to cases in which he knew of the drinking 
of friends* blood deserves consideration in this connexion. 

4. Vestiges of Celtic sacrificial communion.— 
There appear to be in Celtic folk-lore various ves- 
tiges of tne ancient practice of sacrifice, whether 
communal or propitiatory. The Welsh MS of 
poetry called the Book of Aneirin contains an 
allusion to this practice, while Rh^s, in his Celtic 
Folklore (i. 305, etc.), mentions a few instances 
from the Isle of Man. Traces of the practice, too, 
aie to be found in Devonshire (Worth, Hist . of 
Devonshire , London, 1886) and in Scotland (J. 
Sinclair, Statistical Account of Scotland , 1791-99, 
xi. 620; Pennant, Tour m Scotland *, Warring- 
ton, 1774). In Brittany, too, similar survivals 
exist (Sd billot, Coutumes populatres de la Haute - 
Bretagne , 1886, p. 227 f.), and the periodical bon- 
fires of Celtic countries (e.g. the Beltane fires of 
the Central Highlands) all point in the same direc- 
tion. One of the aims of these bonfires — notably 
m winter, as Frazer points out — may have been to 
help the sun m his coin so by the communion of 
co-operation ( GB 2 iii. 253, 259, 261, 280, 281, 284, 
289, 290, 291, 293, 320, 321, 323, 325). 

5. Communion for revelation. —One of the leading 
aims of communion with Deity is the acquisition 
of information as to the unknown, especially the 
future. In Celtic countries, practices ol divination 
and the like were prevalent, and substantially the 
same methods were employed in them as in other 
lands. ./Elian (Var. Hist . ii. 31) tells us that the 
Celts believed that the gods gave indications of the 
future through birds and signs, as well as by means 
of entrails and in other ways. The picture that 
Lucian (Herakles t i.) gives of the Celtic ‘Ogmios* 
is that of a god who had pre-eminently the gift of 
speech. Diodorus (v. 31 4) mentions the Celtic 
seers as foretelling the future through the observa- 
tion of birds and the sacrifice of victims. Further, 
he says that it was their custom, m any matter of 
supreme importance, to offer up a human victim, 

‘ to strike him over the diaphragm with a sword, 
and, on the fall of the person struck, to derive 
omens from his manner of falling and the writhings 
of Ins limbs, as well as from the flow of the blood. 5 
Caesar (de Bell . Gall. vi. 13. 4) speaks of interpre- 
tation being given by Celtic seers in matters of reli- 
gion. There is a reference to Celtic augury in a 
passage of pseudo-Plutarch (de Fluviis , vi. 4) which 
seeks to give an explanation of the name Lugdunum. 
In the practices or later folk-lore in Celtic countries 
there are numerous survivals of divination and 
prognostication through omens, dreams, and other- 
wise (Rh£s, Celtic Folklore , i. 318, 319, 325, 330). 
In a Welsh MS of the early 16th cent. (Peniarth 
MS, 163) there is a statement that, in the Isle of 
Man, men could see in full daylight those who had 
died. If strangers wished to see them, they had 
only to tread on the feet of the natives, and they, 
too, could see what the natives saw. The Welsh 
12th cent. Black Book of Carmarthen refers to omens 
taken from sneezing (trew), and the Welsh word for 
‘ a bonfire, 5 coelcerth , means literally * a sure omen. 5 
The practice of divination in connexion with bon- 
fires is widely attested for Celtic countries. 

6. Ministers of communion with Deity. — Aris- 
totle (frag. 30, p. 1479*, 32) says that there were 
Druids among the ‘ Celti 5 and ‘ Galatee, 5 and the 
connexion in which the words are used shows that 
the office was viewed as a sacred one. Diodorus 
(v. 31. 4) speaks of the Druids as philosophers and 
dmneis, and says that the Celts had also prophets, 


whose special function it was to foretell the future. 
In all sacrifices, however, he says that a philosopher 
(i.e. a Druid) was present. According to Csesar 
(op. cit . vi. 13. 4), tne Druids weie also te&cheis, 
and were exempt from military service and from 
taxation. Strabo (iv. 4. 4, p. 197) refers to the 
existence among the Celts of oi/drets (Lat. pi. vates, 
‘prophets 5 ). In Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 30) the Druids 
are represented as praying with hands upraised to 
heaven, while Dio Chrysostom (Orat. 49) says that 
they were concerned with soothsaying (pa vriKij). 
In Hirtius (de Bell. Gall. viii. 38. 3) there is a 
reference to a certain type of priest (of Mars), 
called a ‘gutuater. 5 Pliny (HN xxx. 13) tells us 
that Tiberius abolished the Druids by a decree of 
the Senate ( ‘ namque Tiberii Ciesans principatus 
sustulit Druidas eorum et hoc genus vatum raedi- 
corumque per senatusconsultumr). In Ireland, the 
term ‘Druid* for a seer is frequently found in 
the literature, and a hymn of St. Patrick in the 
Liber Hymnorum (a MS of the 11th or 12th cent.) 
asks for protection from the charms of Druids as 
well as of women. The term ‘derwydd, 5 some- 
times found in Welsh mediaeval hteratuie, was 
especially associated with the composition of Welsh 
metrical vaticinations (see Bards [Welsh], vol. 11. 
p. 417 b ). For later survivals of sorcerers m Celtic 
countries, see Rh£s, Celtic Folklore , cli. xi. The ex- 
istence of women who acted as intermediaries with 
Deity among the Celts has been much debated ; but 
the probability is that here, as elsewhere, women 
played a part in religious ritual. Plutarch (Mul. 
Virt. p. 257 ; Amator. 22) mentions a certain Gamma, 
who \\ as hereditary priestess of Artemis, but it is only 
in late writers that reference is made to Dryades, 
‘Druidesses* (e.g. in Lampridius, A lex. Severus % 
60. 6 ; Yopiscus, quoted in Numenanus 14 ; and 
Aurelian, 44. 4). These ‘ Druidesses 5 appear to 
have been only sorceresses. 

Much discussion has arisen concerning* the statement of 
Posidonius (quoted by Strabo, iv. 6, p 19b f.) and that of Mela 
(iii 6 48) referring to certain prophetesses on an inland opposite 
the mouth of the Loire and the snores of the Ossisnu (Mela) In 
spite of the ingenious attempt of 8 lleinach ( Cultes , mythes , et 
religions, p 195) to explain the origin and growth of Mela's 
account, the survival, m certain Celtic countries, of witchcraft 
and wind-making (Rh^s, op. cit. i 330; Frazer, GB* 1 121) 
makes it not impossible that the passages in question are based 
on some measure of fact; and the references to female well- 
attendants among the Celts seem unmistakable. 

7. Places of communion.— In addition to wells 
and caves, those mysterious sacied spots of Celtic 
nature-religion, groves and clearings m groves, 
appear to have been held by the Celts in special 
regard. Diodorus (v. 27. 4) speaks of temples and 
sacred precincts ; and there is abundant evidence 
that the Gauls had temples and, in Roman times, 
images. Diodorus (loc. cit.) mentions the sanctity, 
in the eyes of the Gauls, of sacred places, and the 
safety or the gold stored therein, in spite of Gaulish 
cupidity. The Celtic term for a sacred place was 
nemeton (Ir. nemed; Welsh, nyfed ), a term which 
probably meant originally ‘a clearing m a wood. 5 
The name of the Galatian temple was Dmnemeton 
( ‘ the sacred place of the oak 5 ). Even in Christian 
times, springs and groves continued to be held in 
respect, as may be seen from the Indiculus super - 
stitionum et pagamarum (c. 8th cent. A.D. ), vi. 223 ; 
‘ de sacris silvarum quanimidas (=nemeta) vocant. 5 
There is a similar explanation in the Cartulaire de 
QuimperU (A.D. 1031): ‘ silva quae vocatur Nemet. 5 
For an account of later survivals of sacred groves 
Celtic lands, see Frazer, op. cit. i. 187). 

8 . Attitude of communion. — On this head little 
information is obtainable 5 but Dio (Ixii. 6) says 
that in prayer Boudicca (Boadicea) held up her 
hand to neaven (H)v x € ^P a ^ T ^ v ovpayby dyarelvaaa 
ebre). Athenseus (iv. 36, pp. 151 e -152 d ) quotes 
fiom Posidonius a statement to the effect that the 
Celts turned to the right in worshipping the gods 
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(tqi)s 0eoi)s xpoaKWovaiv iiri rd 5e(id arpetfS/ievot)* 
Tacitus (Ann. xiv. 30) speaks of women with hair 
loose, holding torches before them, and of Druids 
praying with hands upraised to heaven. Both 
Tacitus and Strabo (iv. 198 f.) instance the Bacchic 
frenzy of the women who took part in Celtic rites, 
and Dionys. ( Perieg . 570-574) speaks of them as 
garlanded with ivy. There is no reference to 
kneeling or the closing of the eyes. It is remark- 
able that Celtic philology throws very little light 
either on the attitude of Celtic communion with 
Deity or on its characteristics generally. 

Literature.— T Rh£s, Celtic Folklore, Welsh and Manx, 
Oxford, 1901, Celtic Heathendom , Loudon, 1888 ; J. G Frarer, 
GB**, London, 1900; S. Rein&ch, Cultes, mythes, et religions, 
Paris, 1905 ; B. Anwyl, Celtic Religion , London, 1900, also art 
on ‘Celtic Goddesses/ in CeR, July 1906, and ‘Ancient Celtic 
DeitieB/ in Trans . Gael Soc. Inverness, 1906; Penardd (a 
pseudonym), Rhai o hen ddewimaid Cymru (privately pnn ted), 
London, 1901; Alexander Carmichael, Carmma Gadeltca , 
Edinburgh, 1900. E. ANWYL. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Chinese).— 
The early settlers m what we now call 4 China * 
seem to have carried with them, into the land of 
their adoption, certain well-defined religious ideas, 
amongst which the recognition of a Supieme Being 
and the possibility and duty of entering into re- 
lations with Him were prominent and pre-eminent. 
The term by which the Deity is described is 
Shang-ti, composed of two Chinese ideograms : 
shang , meaning 4 that which is above/ * the top/ 
and hence ‘ supreme ’ ; and ti , said to consist of 
an ancient form of the same character shang , and 
the word ‘ to pierce/ and hence meaning 4 an 
autocrat/ 4 one who stands alone, whose authority 
is unequalled and unparalleled.’ Thus Shang-ti is 
interpreted as the one supreme and unchallenged 
‘Sovereign on High/ or 4 Supreme ltuler.* By 
some Chinese commentators Shang-ti is described 
as the 4 Lord of Living Creatuies/ and by others 
as being synonymous with ‘Heaven.’ The char- 
acter employed to denote 4 Heaven 5 is also deserv- 
ing of notice ; m its earliest forms it seems to 
piesent a rude picture of a human being, and thus, 
as it were, to invest witli personality the mysteri- 
ous and unknowable Shang-ti ; but m the present 
mode of writing it is the character for 4 one ’ over 
that for 4 gieat * ; and thus seems to stand for 4 the 
Cieat One Above/ though it is geneially used in 
an impel son&l sense, as 4 Providence/ contrasted 
with the moiepeisonal God, Shang-ti. 

The name Shang-ti is introduced m the earliest recorded 
history without preface or apology, as requiring no explana- 
tion and admitting of no misunderstanding — in much the same 
way as ‘ Elohim ’ appears in the first chapter of Genesis, with- 
out any attempt at definition or prologue. His worship ap- 
pears to go back to the very earliest ages of the Chinese people 
Of Ilwang- ti, one of the five sovereigns who bore rule at the 
dawn of Chinese history (2697 b c ), we read that he sacrificed 
to Shang-ti, wearing his royal robes, and presenting a whole 
burnt-offering upon a round htllock, the latter representing 
the conventional shape of Heaven. The Emperor Shun (2265 
bc), on his accession to the throne, sacrificed to Shang-ti , and 
rom that time, m an almost unbroken line, the rulers of China 
ha\ e maintained their worship, with little change, down to the 
present moment. In the annual sacrifices, offered at the Altar 
of Heaven in Peking to-day, an almost exact parallel with the 
earliest recorded sacrifice to God is presented, mutatis mu- 
tandis, unaffected by the later developments of Confucianism 
m the 6th cent, bc, or the materialistic school of the 12th 
cent a d., uncontaminated by the advent of Buddhism, or by 
the various leligious systems which have become so firmly 
established in Chinese society, and undisturbed by the floods 
of invasion which ha\e swept over China from time to time, 
or by the fact that the present rulers represent an alien race. 

i. Object of communion with Shang-ti.— It was 
because Shang-ti was regarded as ‘Lord of the 
Azure Heavens/ the 4 Disposer Supreme * of thrones 
and dynasties, the ‘Restorer of torpid life to 
Nature,* and the 4 Giver of every good and perfect 
gift/ that he was appioached by kings like T’ang 
the Completer (1766 B c. ), who initiated Ins attempt 
to overthrow the Hia dynasty by reverent sacri- 
fice and feivent player ; and Wu, the founder of 


the Chow dynasty (1122 B.C.), who acknowledged 
hp indebtedness to the Supreme Ruler, for the 
gift of the throne, by appropriate sacniices, attri- 
buting the failuie of ins predecessor of the former 
dynasty to the fact that 4 he did not leverence 
God above/ Throughout the Chinese classics the 
4 Divine right of kings ’ is everywhere regarded as 
depending upon the ‘appointment’ or decree of 
Heaven; and even as early as 2356 b.c. we find a 
hint of this fact m the adoption of the title 4 Son 
of Heaven * by Shun, the Icing at that period, in 
acknowledgment of the decree of Heaven to which 
he traced his appointment. The same truth is 
referied to in the 4 Doctrine of the Mean/ quoted 
from the Odes : 

‘ He received from Heaven the emoluments of dignity. It 
protected him, assisted him, decreed him the throne/ etc , to 
which the compiler adds the inference, ‘ We may say, there- 
fore, that ho who is greatly virtuous will be sure to receive the 
appointment of Heaven.* 

The Duke of Chow (12th cent. B.C.), in his pro- 
clamation to the people of Yin, speaks in un- 
mistakable terms on the subject : 

‘ From T'ang the Successful down to the Empeior Yih, every 
sovereign sought to make his virtue illustrious, and duly 
attended to the sacrifices , and thuB it was that, while Heaven 
exercised a great establishing influence, preserving and regu- 
lating the house of Yin, its sovereigns, on their part, were 
humbly careful not to lose the favour of God, and strove to 
manifest a good-doing corresponding to that of Heaven ’ 

Such being the relations between the Ruler on 
earth and the 1 Ruler on High/ it was essential 
that the vicegerent of Heaven should be pre- 
pared to acknowledge the high, over-ruling power 
which was the ultimate source of Ins authority, 
and to oiler that highest expression of filial sub- 
mission and devotion which was implied by the 
sacrificial ritual ; for only so long as the sovereign 
acted in accordance with the dictates of Heaven 
could he expect to maintain his high estate ; and 
the fall of kings and dynasties is always attributed 
to the neglect of this supreme duty. 

The ever-presence of the Deity is assumed in 
many passages of the Chinese canonical books, as, 
for example, the Odes : 

* Say not Heaven is eo far, so high, 

Its servants , It is ever nigh , 

And daily are we here within its Bight.* 

The most intimate relations are recorded as ex- 
isting between the Supieme and His earthly re- 
presentative, as, for example, in the case of l£mg 
Wen (1231-1135 B.C.), of whom it is repeatedly 
said, * God spake to Wen.* Not only so, but, 
since the king was regaided as the father of his 
people, and, under the patnarchal system, as the 
high priest of the great family represented by 
the nation, it was fitting that he should present 
oil its behalf the common wants and cravings of 
the myriad people, in connexion with the recumng 
seasons and the * kindly fruits of the earth.’ Thus 
we find numerous instances of player being offered 
in case of drought ; for example, King T'ang 
(1766 B.C.) is repiesented by Mencius as playing 

1 1, the child Li, presume to use a dark-coloured victim, and 
announce to Thee, O Supreme Heavenly Sovereign, now there 
is a great drought/ etc. 

Again, in the Odes, we read King Suan’s appeal 
to Heaven in similar circumstances 

1 For good years full soon I prated, nor was late at any shrine 
with my first-fruits. God in Heaven, heedst Thou never pra}er 
of mine. ... To High Heaven I look and cry, O the endless 
agony.* 

The institution of the first 4 Harvest Festival * is 
attributed to How r -tsi (2255 B.C.), lord of T‘ai ; 
and in the Odes a vivid picture is presented of the 
ceremonies which maiked the offering of first- 
fruits in acknowledgment of the gifts of Heaven. 
The infliction of plague, pestilence, and famine 
is also tiaced to Heaven’s displeasure in conse- 
quence of national disobedience. 
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Thus the operations of Heaven are recognized 
as extending to all departments of national and 
domestic life ; but since, by the fiat of Chwan-hii 
(2513 B.c. ), formal approach to the Deity was 
limited to the sovereign, while the people were 
forbidden under severe penalties to oner sacrifices 
to Shang-ti, they have been compelled to direct 
their prayers and express their thanks to the host 
of suDordinate deities, such as How-tsi, patron of 
agriculture, the spirits representing the various 
forces of Nature, the spirits of the soil and gi am, and 
the local and domestic deities — these being regarded 
as mediators between man and the Supreme Being, 
much in the same way as the provincial officials 
act as the i middlemen* between the people and 
the sovereign. It thus happens that, though the 
Emperor alone, as the federal head of the race, 
approaches directly and immediately the presence 
oi Shang-ti, the people in their family capacity 
are also permitted access to Him, though only by 
means of intermediaries, viz. the spirits and 
deities above mentioned ; and thus, though the 
method of approach may vary in the degree of 
intimacy which obtains in the several cases, no 
one is altogether debarred from communion, direct 
or indiiect, with the Deity. 

2 . Methods of communion.— 

(1) Sacrifices. — See art. Confucian Religion. 

(2) Dreams. — Another method of communion 
with the Deity is by dreams, of which we find 
instances as early as 1323 B C , when Wu-ting, 
who had lately ascended the throne, had a revela- 
tion, in a dream, of the features of the man whom 
he was seeking for promotion to the office of chief 
minister. King Wu also (1122 B C ) found cor- 
roboration, in his dreams, for the schemes which 
he was adopting, and which he believed to be 
dictated by Heaven. It is a common practice, 
nowadays, for people to repair to certain temples 
and spend the night there, in the hope that dreams 
will be given them, wlieieby the will of the Deity 
may be indicated to them. 

(3) Divination. — Divination in various forms is 
also resorted to, with a view to discovering the 
intentions of Heaven, as is expressly stated m the 
case of King Wu. (For the special methods, cf, 
ait. Communion with the Dead [Chinese].) 
One form of divining which is very common is 
that of spirit-wntmg, a form of * planchette,’ the 
4 properties 9 consisting of a table covered with 
fine sand, and a peach stick, bent at one end and 
fastened to a cross-piece which rests upon the 
open palms of the medium. Sacrifices are first pre- 
sen tea, and a prayer is offered to the Deity, re- 
questing that a spirit- messenger may be dispatched 
to the house where the stance is to take place. 
When the spirit is believed to have arrived, he is 
invited to occupy a chair at the table, and another 
chair is placed for the use of the Deity who is sup- 
posed to have commissioned him. The fact of his 
arrival is announced by the peach stick tracing 
on the sand the character for * arrived . 9 Worship 
is now ottered, and libations are poured out. 
Questions are addressed to the spirit in due 
course, and answers are written upon the sandy 
surface. The questions must be written, and 
burnt, together with some gold tinsel, before the 
spirit-answer can be given. 

Another method of inquiry is that of the chiao , 
generally made of a short piece of the root of the 
bamboo, split in halves, each piece presenting a 
concave and a convex side. These are thrown 
into the air, after an invocation of the Deity, and 
the positions which the chiao assumes on reaching 
the ground are supposed to indicate the nature of 
the response. If tne convex side of one piece and 
the concave of the other are uppermost, the 
answer is supposed to be favourable ; if two con- 


vexes are exposed, the answer is negative ; if two 
concaves turn up, the answer is indifferent. 

Literatubx— R K. Douglas, China?, London, 1887, Con- 
fucianism and Taoism , London, 1877 : H. A. Giles, Rehgums 
qf Ancient China, London, 1906 ; A. P. Happer, * A Visit to 
Peking’ ( Chinese Recorder , Jan. -Feb. 1879); W. Jennings, 
The Chinese Shi-King, London, 1891, J Legge, Chinese 
Classics, Hongkong, 1861-72 ; W. A. P. Martin, Lore of 
Cathay, London, 1901 , E H Parker, China and Religion 
London, 1910 , J Ross, The Original Religion of China, 
London, 1909 ; W. G. Walsh e, Confucius and Confucianism, 
Shanghai, 1910. W. GILBERT WALSIIE. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Christian). 
— Communion with God is that close intimacy be- 
tween man and God which had long been sought for 
in many ways, and reached its climax m Hun who 
is truly God and perfectly man, Jesus of Nazareth. 
Ab Himself uniting God and man in llis own 
Person, and as the means of union between men 
and God, He is at once the Example and the Giver 
of communion. One form of communion, seen both 
in Him and m the earliest exponents of Christianity, 
is Prayer. The first motion of the individual soul 
towards invisible realities, however elemental y the 
environment of religion and culture may be, should 
find its expression in prayer, which, however, is 
not only a starting-point but also an invariable 
concomitant, and, so far as the present life is con- 
cerned, a climax, of the soul’s progress towaids 
deity. 

The acts and ords of our Lord, and the practice 
and teaching of the earliest Christians, carry on 
and develop the characteristics of prayer which 
accompany the earlier searchings after God within 
the sphere of revealed religion m the OT, which, 
as the Christian era is approached, appeal to grow 
in intensity, notwithstanding their insufficient solu- 
tion of the problem of communion with God. Oui 
Lord Himself prayed at the time of His baptism (Lk 
3 21 ), before the Transfiguration (9 m ), before choosing 
the Twelve (6 12f, )> before raising Lazarus (Jn ll 41f ), 
on the way to Gethsemane (17), in the Agony (Mk 
14 **-:® Mt 26 b»- 44 > L k 22 41 - 40 ), and on the cross (23*- “). 
In these events His abiding communion with the 
Father 1 takes the form of prayei, as prayer is 
made a means of (1) request, (2) union, or (3) inter- 
cession. The same aspects of pra>er aie in His 
teaching, as, e.g ., in (1) Mt 7 7 * 11 , Mk 1 i* 4 , Lk 11 81J 
18 1 *; (2) Jn 16 26 - 27 ; (3) Mk 9'-* These three 
aspects of prayer are summed up m the Lord’s 
Prayer. Tne first two words raise the concise 
clauses which follow into the sphere of the most 
spiritual communion, teaching that the Absolute 
is a Father listening to His children as they bung 
to Him their temporal wants, their spiritual cares, 
and their intercessions for the world around them. 
Prayer, again, as a means of communion was used 
by the eailiest Christians, influenced in part, pei- 
haps, by their traditional Jewish beliefs, and cer- 
tainly largely by the example and precept of their 
Master. Piayer led to the outpouring of the 
Spirit (Ac l 14 ), the choice of St. Matthias (vv. 34 26 ), 
the journey of Ananias to St. Paul (9 11 ), the rais- 
ing of Dorcas by St. Peter (9 40 ), the release from 
prison of St Peter (12 5 ), and of St. Paul and Silas 
(16 25 ), Prayer so efficacious suggests that those 
using it were through it in close communion with 
God ; and in the case of St. Stephen, prayer and 
the vision of the unseen together mark the su- 
preme dedication of his life (7«-« 0 ). Thus by means 
of prayer the earliest Christians continued not 
only in the Apostolic fellowship (2 42 ), but also in 
union with God. How actual Christian com- 
munion in prayer linked on to the ways of pre- 
paration may be illustrated by observing that the 
meditation which rested on tne habitual prayers 

1 It Is worth while to notice the uee of the word ‘Father ' m 
Lk 1021 22*2 23*4. 46. 
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of Cornelius, before he was a Christian, was an 
instrument for his conversion no less than the 
devotion of the Apostle who was to bring liim to 
Christ (Ac 10 ). So also in the Epistles, prayer has 
the same aspects, and is similarly a means of com- 
munion. As in the Acts (9 U 22™), calling on the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of by St. 
Paul as a mark of a Christian (1 Co l a ). Elsewhere 
St. Paul refers to intercessory prayer — his own 
for his converts and theirs for him, and that of 
Christians in general for all men and for special 
classes and persons ; to the help afforded to Chris- 
tians in prayer by the Holy Spirit ; and to con- 
stant prayer m the Spirit as accompanying the 
use of the ‘ armour of God * ( e.g . Ho 8 *°, Epn 6 18 , 
Col 4 2-4 , 1 Th 5 17 , 1 Ti 2 lf *). Thus, in the mind of 
St. Paul, prayer necessitates and expresses the 
closest possible relation on the part ox Christians 
with the Holy Trinity. In the rest of the NT 
the very incidental character of the references to 
prayer shows the extent to which it had become 
an ordinary and regular mode of communion be- 
tween Christians and the Holy Trinity. St. James 
briefly alludes to ‘ the supplication of a righteous 
man’ which ‘availeth much in its working’ (Ja 
5 16 ), and, in commanding the prayer of the presby- 
ters of the Church, says that 4 the prayer of faith 
shall save him that is sick ’ (v. 14< *). 

These dogmatically worded statements as to the 
efficacy of prayer necessarily imply that it estab- 
lishes and maintains most intimate relations of 
fellowship between man and God. St. Peter gives 
as a leason for the observance of practical advice, 
‘that your prayers be not hindered’ (1 P 3 7 ) ; 
urges sound nnnd and sobriety * unto prayer’ (4 7 ) ; 
and repeats the teaching of the Psalmist (Ps 34 18 ), 
that the ears of God are ready to hear the sup- 
plication of man (1 P 3 12 ). The brief statements 
m 1 Jn 3 aif * 5 14L show the confidence in prayer 
which is a sign that the heart is with God ; and 
3 Jn lf * indicates prayer as the means of converse 
with God concerning the prosperity and health of 
an earthly friend. St. Jude connects prayer with 
abiding in the love of God, when he exhorts those 
to whom he writes : ‘ building up yourselves on 
our most holy faith, praying in the Holy Spirit, 
eep yourselves in the love of God ’ (Jude 20f *). In 
the Epistle to the Hebrew s, and in the Apocalypse, 
there are crowming statements as to the value of 
mteicessoiy prayer, not only in regard to its effi- 
cacy as intercession, but also as illustrating the 
close access to God which it affords. Of Christ 
Himself it is said that He ‘ ever liveth to make 
intercession’ (He 7 20 ), and that He so intercedes 
‘at the right hand of the throne of God’ ( 12 2 ); 
and His presence in the Heavens affords to Chris- 
tians boldness and security m approaching the 
throne of grace (4 16 10 22 ). In the Apocalypse the 
nearness of prayer to the central presence of God 
is strikingly depicted. Before the Lainb are pre- 
sented by the four and twenty elders ‘golden 
bowls full of incense which are the prayers of the 
saints ’ (Rev 5 8 ). ‘ Underneath the altar the souls 

of them which had been slam for the Word of 
God, and for the testimony which they held,’ cried 
out to their ‘ Master, the Holy and True 9 ( 6 W ). 
To * the prayers of all the saints ’ is incense added, 
which with them goes * up before God ’ ( 8 3f *). 
Those who have the special inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit join with the whole Church in pray- 
ing for the coming of the Lord ; and their prayer 
has such nnpefcratory power in effecting His pre- 
sence, that all who are athirst are able to draw 
near and take freely the water of life ( 22 17 ). 

Teaching of specific books of NT on com- 
munion with God.— (1) The Synoptic Gospels.— In 
the life and death of Christ the principle of sin, 
which lay between man and communion with God, 
vol. hi. — 48 


is done away. Christ’s life on earth was the 
answer to the fact and presence of human sin. 
As the goal of the life of man is the full and com- 
plete realization of liis Divine sonship, so sin in 
its deepest reality includes all that lies between 
the human will and the Divine will as a hairier 
and separation. The gospel of Jesus Chi 1 st is, 
above all, the gospel of human salvation. But 
the salvation is more than salvation from guilt 
and the present power of sm ; it includes the re- 
ception or strength for righteousness and of union 
with God. As a step towards realizing this, it is 
important to grasp tlie idea of the final conquest 
of sin in the life of Christ. At the beginning of 
His ministry our Lord’s exhortation was to re- 
pentance (Mt 4 17 , Mk l 14f< ). His ministiy itself 
included works of forgiveness. During it He 
claimed to forgive sin (Mt S) 2 ' 6 , Mk 2 S1J , Lk 5 20 ' 24 ). 
At the Last Supper He connected the pouring out 
of His life-blood with the remission of sm (Mt 
26 28 ). Ilia death was a sacrifice for sin. The 
sacrificial aspect is expressed in the words, i the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many’ (Mt 20 28 , Mk 10 48 ). In the words from 
Heaven at the Baptism and the Transfiguration 
(Mt 3 17 , Mk V\ Lk 3™ ; Mt 17 5 , Mk 9 7 , Lk 9 s8 ) the 
description of the Suffering Servant of Isaiah (Is 
42 1 ) is applied to our Loid. At the institution of 
the Eucnarisfc the words of Christ recall the Cove- 
nant Sacrifice of Ex 24 s ' 8 , and the promise of a 
New Covenant in Jer 31. Not only these refeiences. 
but also the time, place, and Faschal festivities all 
combine to suggest that the death of Christ pre- 
served an especial sacrificial significance. And, 
further, they indicate that the efficacy of this 
sacrifice consisted in the power to annul the prin- 
ciple of sm which lay between man and com- 
munion with the Father of all spirits. Our Lord’s 
own words, Apostolic interpretation, and our own 
experience prove the power of the death of Christ 
to do away with sin. But when we ask how or 
why, in the immutable counsel of God, the death 
of Ills Son availed to abolish sin and death, that 
question is not explicitly raised or answered in the 
Synoptic Gospels. Incarnate love could be re- 
vealed only in this world of perishing souls ; 111 
all its beauty and grandeur it was conditioned by 
the facts of human sin and suffering. The life of 
Christ on earth was a long, slow process of a 
translation of pain and suffering into the terms of 
penitence. The sacrifice of the sinless Christ had 
part of its atoning value because, in His death, 
suffering and temptation were conquered and 
transmuted into the consummation of penitence. 
By the power of His offeiing of a pci feet and 
vicarious sacrifice in the hour of death, He lias 
abolished for ever all sm which lies between the 
heart of man and tlie mind of God. In the Syn- 
optic Gospels the negative aspect of Christ’s woik 
precedes the inauguration of the Kingdom of God. 
In so far as we may speak of a conquest or foi- 
giveness of sin m His days on earth, wo may speak 
of the Kingdom as a piesent reality. Again, in 
so far as we see in His death the final conquest of 
sin, so far we may speak of His Kingdom as in- 
augurated and consummated m idea by His death. 
Christ then has overthrown the barrier of sin 
which lay between man and communion with 
God. 

It may now be asked, What has Christ done 
positively and constructively to make possible the 
life of communion between God and man ? (a) 
His unique teaching sums up ail that was full of 
promise in the search for God recorded in the OT. 
The manner and method of it are more unique 
than its contents. Many of the ideas, e.g. the 
Fatherhood of God, the nigh destiny of man, the 
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value of the human soul, had been stated before in 
OT literature. What is new is the deep smiituai 
insight which sees into the very centre oi truth. 
Not less noteworthy aie the sure ness and authori- 
tativeness of His teaching. He spoke ‘ as having 
authority, and not as the scribes^ (Mk l 23 , cf. Mt 
l 20 ). He dealt mainly with the Kingdom of God, 
its nearness, the conditions for entiance into it, its 
nature as heavenly and eternal, not as a political 
world powei ; and with the life in the Kingdom, 
its approaching and epoch-making consummation. 
In His wonderful portiayal of life under the reign 
of God’s will, our Lord showed what the life of 
communion with God essentially is. It is the life 
of love and humility, outwardly a continuous act 
of obedience to God, inwardly a life of spiritual 
prayer and utter self-surrender and dependence 
upon God. Careful study of the Divine meaning 
of His words, meditation and contemplation upon 
them, love for the life portrayed in the Gospel, 
are steps towards likeness to God. But purely 
subjective efforts alone cannot bring man into 
essential harmony with God. (6) Beyond the 
teaching about God, man, and the Kingdom, 
Jesus m His own life upon earth is an example 
of the most perfect communion with God His 
mind is m such essential harmony with the Divine 
mind that He can say m the Agony, * Not what I 
will, but what thou wilt* (Mt 26 s9 ' 42 , Mk 14 8 ®, Lk 
22* 2 ). By efforts on the part of Christians, the 
purity and love of Jesus may be partially appre- 
hended and assimilated into their lives. But this 
is but man’s unaided eflort after righteousness, 
not the righteousness of God. The Christian life 
must be more than a shadow of the reality, (c) 
Through the institution of the Eucharist is given 
the means whereby Christians may make the mind 
and heart and will of God their own. Our Lord 
describes it as the gift of His manhood (Mt 26 20 ' 28 , 
Mk 14 22 ' 24 , Lk 22 19f ). Hence it affords the possi- 
bility of union with II is human life ; and, since 
He is God as well as man, with the Divine life 
itself. 

(2) St. Paul . — Much has been written on the 
relations of the teaching of St. Paul to our Lord 
— how far Christianity would have succeeded in 
becoming the world-religion but for St. Paul, how 
much of the Gospel teaching is genuinely Christ’s 
teaching and not clue to Pauline influence. The 
present wi iters are not here concerned with these 
questions. They believe that our Loid was con- 
scious of the establishment of communion between 
God and man through Himself ; and that this was 
apprehended by St. Paul. The present question | 
is simply how St. Paul assists in interpreting this 
stupendous fact To St. Paul, God is endowed 
with all the essentials of the absolute, eternal, tran- 
scendent, vet immanent, Godhead. But, first and 
foremost, St. Paul presupposes the Fatherhood of 
God, the fundamental aiticle of our Lord’s teach- 
ing, without which communion between God and 
man would have been impossible This Father- 
hood is characterized by (a) righteousness, (b) 
wrath. Righteousness is the ethical ground of 
God’s dealings with His children, the norm of 
their admission to communion with Him. Wrath 
is called forth by their refusal or failure to make 
the best use of pre-Christian means of communion. 
It was the righteous curse of God under which 
they lay when Christ 4 in the fulness of the time 5 
(Gal 4 4 ) manifested God. But, as righteousness 
is of the essence of the Father who reveals Him- 
self to man, so righteousness is the sine qua non , 
the presupposition and postulate, of the possibility 
that man should come into communion with God. 
Here it is that St. Paul sees the necessity for 
Christ, even on the negative side. Man had been 
created in the image and glory of God (1 Co ll 7 ), 


but the guilt of the Fall became liei editary in 
man (Ro 5 12 ), and so man was dominated, not by 
righteousness, but by sin in his flesh. Man’s vision 
of God and Ins sense of communion with Him 
were dimmed. He was m a state of unrighteous- 
ness (Ro l ie ). How was this unrighteousness to be 
done away ? How was the possibility of com- 
munion (righteousness) to be re-established? St. 
Paul answers — through Christ Jesus, and through 
Him alone. He emphasizes this point by con- 
trasting Christ’s removal of the obstacles with (not, 
be it noted, by deriding) two earlier attempts to 
restore man’s righteousness — two attempts which, 
m the long run, had only led man to wallow still 
deeper m the mire of sin, and to wander still 
further from communion with God. 

(a) The first attempt had been m the possibilities of partial 
communion held out to the Gentiles by the fatherly and for- 
bearing Providence which gave them the bounties of Nature 
and sought to direct their gaze to heaven through the work of 
creation, and by means of the conscience and intelligence 
implanted in them individually The result had been, not a 
heightening of the possibilities of communion with the all-loving 
Father, but — strangely paradoxical as it may seem— the in- 
creasing of their unrighteousness, by their communion with the 
god of this world, Satan, so that they sacrificed to demons, not to 
God fRo 118-32, 1 Go 1020) 03) The other attempt to do away 

with the law of sin and death which made communion with the 
righteous Father impossible had been equally a failure The 
Jewish Law had been far from providing a perfect means of 
access to God. St Paul, looking back, saw m it only a more 
thorough obscuring of the path which leads to the piesence of 
God It had increased, not decreased, transgression It had 
set man further from, not nearer to, righteousness (Ro 1-6, 
9-11) 

Man, therefore, still stood in need of the removal 
of the disabilities to communion, and it was, in 
part, to remove these that Christ came. With this 
removal, as a means to make communion with God 
once more possible for man, St. Paul deals ex- 
haustively in metaphors, some drawn from the 
forensic terminology, and others from the cere- 
monial of the Great Day of Atonement The act 
of Christ, His death on the cross, on which is based 
the justification or acquittal in the court of the 
Divine justice, is vicarious and repiesentative in 
character, universal in its scope, a legal expiation, 
a justifying act, an obedience even unto death, 
annulling the condemnation resultant from the dis- 
obedience of the one man. The shedding of Christ’s 
blood was, on the one hand, a propitiation setfoith 
by God, who commended His own love toward us 
sinners and delivered Him up for us all ; on the 
other hand, a sacrifice made by man, effecting re- 
demption, resulting in reconciliation Only one 
subjective act on man’s pait avails — the act of 
faith ; and even this comes of, and has as its objec- 
tive, the grace and power of God hoiking through 
Cluist. It is preceded or accompanied, indeed, by 
repentance, as man turns to God from idols, oi comes 
to know God, or dies to sin, or crucifies the flesh, or 
puts off the old man ; but it is itself the simple, 
childlike, submissive, enthusiastic, unconditional 
self-surrender of the man’s whole being — intellect, 
aflections, and purpose — to the will of God revealed 
in Christ Jesus. 

Such in general terms is the Pauline teaching 
concerning the precedent and accompaniment, of 
the Christian’s initial justification, or restoration 
to a position of righteousness before God, the 
condition of fellowship with Him. And the power 
for this great movement of the whole being oi man 
is derived from the death and resurrection of Chiist 
(Romans, passim ; of. e.q. 1 Th 5 9 , 1 Co 15 12 * 19 , 
Eph 2, Col l 18f -, 1 Ti 2 3 ' 6 , Tit 2 18f *). On the positive 
side, the writings of St. Paul, to whom sin was a 
deadly reality and the righteousness of Gdd was 
the gjoal of human life, contain a wealth of ideas 
relating to communion with God. In the risen 
and exalted and glorified Christ there are possi- 
bilities surpassing even those in the ciucifixion and 
1 death of the Messiah. In the Pauline speeches 
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in Acts, our Lord is still pre-eminently the Jewish 
Messiah who has come, and is, moieover, about 
to judge the world. Through this Jesus are re- 
mission of Bins and justification for every one that 
believeth. If the Christ is not accepted, a day of 
judgment is at hand for those who 1 eject Him 
(Ac 13 40 *•). To take the speech at Pisidian Antioch 
as illustrative of the Apostle’s ideas at this period, 
the life of righteousness and communion with God 
depends directly upon the acceptance of the crucified 
Jesus as the promised Messian. The life of com- 
munion with God means life m the new era, which 
will soon be ushered in when Jesus shall reign m 
the Kingdom of the Blessed. The choice between 
life and death depends upon the acceptance or 
1 ejection of Christ Himself, not of His moral or 
social teaching. The language of Thessalonians 
yields us evidence for the same period. In 1 Th 
418-18 an( j m £i 10 S o-called Apocalypse of 2 Th 2 , 
the Apostle not only insists upon the resurrection 
of Chiist, but also on the resurrection of others, of 
the faithful, with Him. ‘ For if we believe that 
Jesus died and rose again, even so them also that 
are fallen asleep in Jesus will God bring with him.’ 
The fact of the resurrection does not in itself secure 
the life of communion with the Father. The resur- 
rection is with Christ. At this period St. Paul 
appears to have been looking for the return of the 
Lord from heaven in the near future. The expecta- 
tion of His hourly coming was so strong at Thes- 
salonica that all work was being suspended in view 
of it. In tins case liis eschatological belief gave, 
at least, form to the thought of St. Paul. The 
heavenly Christ was soon to appear, and the saints, 
both the living and those asleep, were to reign 
with Him in the heavenly kingdom (1 Th 4 18L ) 
Some of the deepest and most mystical of St. 
Paul’s teaching is m the second group of Epistles — 
1 and 2 Cor., Gal., and Romans. For convenience’ 
sake it will be well to consider Romans as illustra- 
tive of St Paul’s mind at this period In Ro 
the negative aspect of this subject is well stated in 
the words, ‘ whom God set forth to be a propitia- 
tion, through faith, by his blood, to snow las 
ughteousness, because of the passing over of the 
sms done aforetime, in the forbearance of God.’ 
In some sense the righteousness of God has been 
expressed m the death of His Son On whatever 
grounds the death of the Eternal Son may be said 
to have possessed expiatoiv power, the fact of that 
power is unquestioned. Again, the 1 gospel is the 
power of God unto salvation to eveiy one that 
believeth’ (l 16 ). There is in the gospel not only 
that which is able to cleanse from past sm and 
guilt, but also a positive power for our salvation. 
Here salvation is made to depend directly upon 
faith — ‘to every one that believeth.’ The same 
fundamental idea occurs again, expressed in the 
words, ‘the righteous shall live by faith’ (l 17 ); 
‘we reckon, therefore, that a man is justified by 
faith apart from the works of the law ’ (S 28 ). It has 
been claimed that there are in this Epistle two 
fundamentally opposing conceptions of salvation : 
(a) the juridical, expressed in the forensic language 
of the OT, which St. Paul inherited from Judaism ; 
and (6) the Christian or mystical conception, based 
on a faith which means union with Christ. It is 
impossible to deny an element of truth to this 
theory, inasmuch as the Apostle describes the 
process of human salvation m two sets of terms 
and images. But more than tins it is difficult 
to admit. The ultimate ground of our acceptance 
in either case is not the work or merit of man, but 
the gracious mercy of God. We have access to 
this grace only by our faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. ‘Being therefore justified by faith, let us 
have peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ : 
through whom also we nave had our access by 


faith into this grace wherein we stand’ 

While we were still in a state of sin and alienated 
from God, wo were reconciled to Him by the death 
of Christ. But, beyond leconeihation through 
death, we have life, we are saved by the life of 
the Son (5 9 ' 11 ). The positive aspect of the subject 
is stated very clearly m 5 12 - ai . As death and sin 
entered the world through one man, Adam, so 

f race and eternal life come through Jesus Christ. 

'he gift of grace from the loving Fathei through 
the Son is the guarantee for the eternal life of 
communion with God. When the question is raised 
how this gift of life is infused into us, the answer 
is — through baptism. In that sacrament we are 
baptized into Chust’s death, that is to say, into 
death as a victory over sin. But, as we have died 
with Him, so also we shall be raised in the geneial 
lesurrection with Him and reign eternally. ‘ Even 
so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto sm, 
but alive unto Goa m Christ Jesus ’ (6 11 ). In ch. 7 
the conflict of the good and evil in the human soul 
is graphically presented. As this passage forceB 
on the mind the horror and reality of sin, it also 
emphasizes the necessity of a positive aid and power 
coming from without to our help. This power which 
enters within us, enabling us not only ‘to will ’ 
but also ‘to do’ the right, is none other than the 
Spirit of Christ. It would be difficult to over- 
estimate the importance of this Pauline idea of 
the indwelling of the Spirit of Jesus or of God 
in man. Apart fiom this indwelling and union 
with Christ, man is impotent* He is dead in sm 
and without hope. 

It has been seen that in the earlier gioup of 
Epistles the Lord Jesus is conceived essentially 
as the Messiah now in heaven, but who is shortly 
to return and bring the Kingdom of Heaven into 
actuality. In this second group He is essentially 
the Second Adam ‘ who to the rescue came ’ As 
the first Adam bi ought sm and death on humanity, 
so the second and heavenly Man brings life eternal. 
As the power of sm and death which created and 
maintained the barrier between God and man 
was due to an act of disobedience, so the positive 
power which gives life and communion with God 
is infused into humanity through a life of active 
obedieflce. 

It has been pointed out how the guilt and power 
of sm have been removed and the principle of life 
and grace infused into humanity. These two 
necessary aspects in the work of salvation involve 
certain fundamental ideas as to the Person of the 
Mediator. Further, when it is asked how this 
life is infused and assimilated into the individual 
believer, the answer depends upon mystical views 
of Christ’s Person ana work. Through prayer, 
through the sacraments, through the Church, man 
may attain that oneness with God which the 
work of the Son has made possible. The effect or 
result of prayer is the rest in the presence of God 
which is essentially communion with Him (15 80 ' 58 ). 
Again, piayer is salvation. ‘ Whosoever shall call 
upon the Name of the Lord shall be saved’ (10 IS ) 
Christians are to continue steadfastly in piayer, 
which is not fitful or irregular, since it means the 
realized presence of Goa (12 ia ) In 1 Co ll 20 " 2 ® 
St. Paul gives an account of the institution of 
the Eucharist, which lie claims to have received 
directly from the Lord (v. 23 ). That which is given 
m this rite is the body and blood of the Lord Jesus 
Himself (vv. 24 * 2 ®). The service has a memorial 
significance (vv 34 - 25 ). It moclaitns the ‘Lord’s 
death till he come’ (v. 3 ®). Thus this passage con- 
tains explicit teaching that in the sacrament we 
feed on the body and blood of our Lord, that here 
we partake of and assimilate Him In the most 
literal and real sense we may speak in this con- 
nexion of union with Christ. Thus we gain the 
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benefits which by His precious blood-shedding He 
hath piocured for us, the life of communion with 
God. 

Lastly, as a member of a society— the Christian 
Church — the Christian has his fellowship with 
Christ and God, The Church is the body oi Christ 
of which we are the several members (12 u ). At 
Baptism the believer is baptized into His death, 
ana becomes a mystical member of His body. In 
the later Epistles, Christ is the Head, and the 
Church is the body. These metaphors of body and 
members have a deep and spiritual meaning which 
only the use of metaphor could illustrate. If this 
language means anything, it means the real, full, 
and complete union of the believer with Christ in 
the sacraments of the Christian Church. Here 
lies the centre of gravity m the Christian religion. 
It is the sense of a union and communion with God 
realized and actualized in the life and death of His 
Blessed Son. It is only the sacramental system 
of the Christian society that makes possible the 
fullness of spiritual life in communion with the 
Father. 

In the later Epistles there is drawn out more 
fully the cosmic significance of the Incarnation. 
But, as in 2 Co 5 18 there is the idea of 1 God in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself/ so in 
Ephesians the idea of reconciliation is prominent : 
* But now in Christ Jesus ye who were in time past 
far off were made nigh by the blood of Christ. For 
he is our peace, who made both one, and brake 
down the middle wall of the partition ’ (Eph 2 18 * 14 ). 
Not only has Christ broken down the barrier which 
lay between Jew and Gentile, but He has also 
removed all hindrances between these, when united 
to one another, and the presence of the Father. 
Again, ‘ He has raised us up with Him and made 
us to sit with Him m the heavenly places* (v. 6 ). 
The final result of the work and teaching of our 
Lord is that ‘through him we both (Jew and 
Gentile) have our access in one Spirit unto the 
Father* (v. 18 ). Again, in 3 12 we have not only 
access to the throne and presence of God, but access 
with confidence, and this through the power of our 
faith in Christ. In this Epistle, St. Paul is dealing 
with universals and absolutes. The finality and 
absolute character of Christ’s work (1) in the 
removal of sin, and (2) in the securing of our access 
to God, i.e . communion with Him, are marked. 
Lastly, the motive of all this is the love of Christ 
which passe th all knowledge 

(3) St. James . — This Epistle emphasizes that 
aspect of communion with God whereby man’s 
part here and now, rather than what God has done 
in Christ, is considered (Ja l 27 ). The state of being 
in perfect communion with God, which is expressed 
by pure and undefiled religion, must be grounded, 
ana find outward expression, in the doing of good 
work. The writer is conscious of man’s ultimate 
high destiny as made in the image and likeness of 
God. But there have been many who have chosen 
the friendship of the world instead of the friend- 
ship of God, and so have given themselves over to 
do the work of Satan. Thus the idea of communion 
with God, or with the devil, is made to depend 
fundamentally on man’s choice of the Father’s 
friendship, or on his rejecting and vexing the Holy 
Spirit. In times past, and at present, man has 
been ruled by lust and evil desire, which have 
borne sin and death. If the writer’s argument be 
dissected, it will be seen that this falling away 
from God’s holy presence was due not so much to 
man’s inherent depravity and utter sinfulness as 
to the imperfection of the Law. The life of com- 
munion with the Father is represented as a life in 
obedience to the perfect, royal law of liberty. 
This life with God was not possible under the 
OT dispensation, because the law of the OT was 


external and compelling. The new law is inner 
and impelling, and is therefore the law of liberty. 

It is not necessary here to make a detailed examination of 
the relation of * faith ’ and * works ' in this Epistle to the same 
terms in St. Paul's letters. To St Paul, as has been seen, faith 
was a real oondition of communion with Ood. This 8t James 
would not deny For to him the term ‘faith* conveyed the 
idea of a purely intellectual apprehension, not an assimilation 
and enthusiastic self-surrender to Ohrlst as in Romans. ‘ Works • 
are not the legal works enjoined by the law, but deeds of mercy 
and kindness prompted by spontaneous self-imparting love for 
Ood and man. Hence salvation is based upon works, the works 
of man God has in Christ removed Bin. in that He has 
removed sin's power to keep man from Ood. The Father has 
accomplished this by a revelation of Himself in a perfect law of 
liberty, a royal law where obedience means life with Him (I**) 

The contrast between the life with God and 
existence apart from Him may be illustrated by 
the distinctions between the two wisdoms. There 
is one wisdom ‘earthly, sensual, devilish/ which 
involves jealousy, faction, confusion, and every 
vile deed ; ‘ the wisdom that is from above is first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, 
full of mercy and good fruits, without variance, 
without hypocrisy * (3 1B_17 ). Man must not neglect 
his part in the conquest of the devil (4 7 ). The 
Christian’s duty of prayer is inculcated (5 w * ao ). Man 
has been freed from sins by the gift of a perfect 
revelation of the will and mind of God in a perfect 
law. Man’s final attainment of the righteousness 
of God, which means eternal communion with Him, 
will depend upon his obedience to God’s Law. 
How far, then, does God give grace and strength 
to actualize this perfect obedience which is essenti- 
ally communion with Him ? God has planted in our 
hearts a 1 word ’ winch, unless rejected, is able to 
save souls ( l al ). This salvation is the consummation 
of right relations with God. The ‘ word ’ is a free 
gift from the Father It is, or gives, the strength 
and grace necessary to obey the royal law of libei ty. 
All tilings are from Him, life itself included (l 17 ). 
The wisdom which is opposed to earthly wisdom 
is not man’s own hut God^s ; it is from above. All 
that Christians do, or are, depends on the free 
gift of God. 

This Epistle contains the gospel of piety and good 
works, rather than that of faith. But the good 
works do not depend on initiative and power. 
The process of salvation must be expressed m 
good woiks. But they bring no merit. It is not 
through man’s ment that lie is enabled to obey 
the law. This royal law is fundamentally the law 
of love (2 s ). The life of obedience to the ideal 
law revealed through Jesus Christ, the Lord of 
glory, is a process of drawing nigh unto God (4 8 ). 
The power of prayer is mighty in its working. It 
is a source of comfort and strength to man m the 
life of obedience. The prayer of faith shall save 
him that is sick (5 1M *). Through the manifold gifts 
of God the grace necessary for obedience is vouch- 
safed. This obedience in outward action is funda- 
mentally the law of love, implanted by the Father 
in the heart. This is the ground and guarantee of 
communion with Him. 

(4) Hebrews . — In this Epistle, Jesus Christ is 
presented as a supernatural, eternal, and uncreated 
Person. He is the Son in an absolute sense, superior 
to a long and illustrious line of prophets ana ser- 
vants of God. He is ‘ the effulgence of ’ the Divine 
‘glory/ ‘ the express image of the essence 9 of God. 
He was the Agent in creation, and is the Principle 
lying behind tne moral order of the universe. The 
OT terms used to designate Jahweh are applied to 
the Person of the Bon. On the other hana, he was 
man, tempted in all points like as we are, yet 
without sin. Because of His sufferings and death, 
He is crowned with glory and honour. He learned 
obedience by the things which He suffered. He is 
not ashamea to call men brethren (chs. 1-4). Thus 
there are expressed the two dominant factors in 
the Incarnation— Jesus presented as the Eternal 
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and Uncreated Son ; and Jesus, the Captain of our 
Salvation, who underwent a perfect human ex- 
perience. These thoughts underlie the develop- 
ment of the argument, and determine the result 
of His work. The results of the work of Jesus are 
absolute in their efficacy, universal in their applica- 
tion, and the expression in the world of time and 
sense of spiritual realities and eternal laws. 

To grasp the significance of the writer’s thought on the 
negative aspect of Christ’s work as destroying or annulling that 
which lay between the consciousness of man and the realization 
of communion with God, it is necessary to bear three things in 
mind : (a) He conceives religion as essentially a covenant rela- 
tion between God and man. Communion is a relation which 
entails responsibilities and confers privileges Many of the 
distinctions turn upon the essential differences between the 
covenant inaugurated by Moses and the New Covenant pro- 
mised by Jeremiah and scaled by the death of Christ, (b) 
As the destiny of man, according to the 8vnoptic Gospels, 
is life in the Kingdom of God, and in the Fourth Gospel is 
eternal life, so in this Epistle the end of man's existence is 
eternal rest in the peace of God. This heavenly rest is con- 
trasted with the rest which Israel m older times sought m 
the promised land, on the other side of Jordan (c) The dis- 
tinction between this world of sense and the unseen world of 
reality is evidence of the writer's dependence upon Alexandrian 
thought. 

The death of Christ is compared with the cove- 
nant offerings of Ex 24 8 ' 8 , with the burnt-offerings 
of the Law, and with the sin-offerings of the Day 
of Atonement (Lv 16). The efficacy of His death 
considered as a sacrifice is asserted in 9 18f \ On 
the problem of the remission of sins, the cancelling 
of guilt, the writer repeats the OT idea that apart 
from the shedding of blood there is no remission. 
But, in view of the majesty and eternity of His 
Person, the Blood of Christ avails to atone for all 

f iast sin. In virtue of the power of His blood He 
las entered within the veil, into the very presence 
of God. This is the end of all religions — to secure 
perfect and uninterrupted communion with God. 
Sin has always acted as a barrier. Hence in the 
OT dispensation ordinary Israelites could not 
enter into the Holy of Holies at all, nor could the 
high priest, except once a year, to offer burnt- and 
sin-offerings for himself and the people. But now, 
by Ilig own offering of Himself, Christ has per- 
fected for evor them that are sanctified. Whither 
He has gone before, Christians may follow with 
boldness, and draw near to the throne of grace. 
Offering Himself as a sacrifice for sin, Christ has 
destroyed every barrier of sin which formerly lay 
between man and God. The sacrifice in whicli He 
is both High Priest and Victim secures this result 
in the world of spirit, whereas the Levitical wor- 
ship had availed only to the cleansing of the flesh. 

Although the efficacy of Christ’s sacrifice rests fundamentally 
upon the majesty of Ills Person, Hla sacrificial death may be 
contrasted with the Levitical bloody sacrifices in the following 
points: (a) they are many and repeated : His is once for all , 
(b) they are of dumb animals : His is the voluntary act of the 
human will ; (e) they are offered by sinful priests who do not 
fully represent the people * His is offered by a sinless Offerer 
who is perfectly at one with His brethren ; (d) they as Bacri- 
flci&l acts are transactions in the world of time and sense His 
High Priestly act is an expression of the Eternal Spirit of the 
Divine Love: (e) they avail to cleanse the flesh from phjsical 
impurities : He cleanses the conscience from guilt, to serve the 
living God. 

In this interpretation of the meaning of Christ’s 
work we are m the realm of the Eternal Spirit. 
Christ as the sin-offering for humanity has freed 
all men potentially from the guilty consciousness 
of am, and brings Christians to the heavenly rest 
of God. Yet in this Epistle the emphasis is not 
bo much on the surrender of Christ’s life as on the 
presentation of that life within the veil. Christ, 
our High Priest and the Author of our salvation, 
is the Perfecter and Finisher of our faith, (a) He 
is our Example, being tempted in all points like 
as we are, yet without sin. In the light and 
strength of His victory we are to run the race set 
before us with confidence. (6) He is the Object 
and Ground of our faith. Faith is defined as ‘ that 
which gives reality to things hoped for, the proving 


of things not seen* (ll 1 ). In the Person of Jesus, 
in the Incarnation of the Eternal Son, the spiritual 
world of abiding reality is brought into the world 
of human ken. To those who hold fast with con- 
fidence to this faith, victory is assured in the end. 
(c) In the heavenly ministry of Christ He ever 
‘liveth to make intercession for us.’ Our High 
Priest, because of His sufferings and death, is 
crowned with glory and honour. He has passed 
through the heavens, and now sitB at the Father’s 
right hand to plead the merits of His eternal sacri- 
fice. The love and merciful kindness of God which 
were manifested in time and in the earthly ministry 
of Jesus are eternal and changeless principles, 
perpetually operative in our behalf. This must 
ultimately be the ground of our acceptance and the 
assurance of onr life in communion with Him. 

In this Epistle the thought of the perfection of 
Christ’s sacrifice is parallel with St. Paul’s doc- 
trine of justification by faith. The benefits and 
efficacy of His perfect sacrifice are conditioned by 
our attitude of faith and trust. This is a neces- 
sary and fundamental element in the process of 
salvation. But behind and above all tne perfec- 
tion of Christ’s sacrifice and His eternal ministry 
of love in heaven are the assurance and guarantee 
of the life of communion with God. 

(5) 1 Peter . — In the Petrine speeches in the Acts 
our Lord is the great Prophet who^e mission is 
attested by His mighty works. He is identified 
with the Suffering Servant of Jahweh (Ac 3 U “- 6 , of. 
4 a7 ‘ 80 ; see Is 42 1 52 18 53 11 ). Ho has suffered death 
by the foreknowledge and counsel of God. God 
has highly exalted Him and made Him to be both 
Lord and Christ The allusions to the Ser\ ant of 
Jahweh suggest the atoning and saving significance 
of our Lora’s sufferings and death. The prophets 
of old have spoken explicitly of the sufterings of 
Christ. Eepentance and forgiveness of sins are 
brought into close connexion with these sufferings 
and His death (Ac 3 m -). In those speeches our 
Lord is the suffering Messiah. In Pis name re- 
entance and remission of sins are preached. His 
eath has wrought such a change in the status of 
man before God that he is in a position by a 
deliberate act of his own choice to attain for- 
giveness of sins and the life of communion and 
peace with God. With the growth of St Peter’s 
thought in the course of years, the process of 
salvation is more explicitly stated by him. The 
sufferings of Christ are followed by ‘ the glones ’ 
(1 P l 11 ). From past sms and corruptible life, 
Christians have been redeemed by the blood of 
Christ (v. 19 ) ‘ He bare our sms in Ins body upon 

the tree, that we having died unto sms might live 
unto righteousness; by whose stripes ye weie 
healed ’ (2 s4 ). The writer is not here dealing with 
the principle of sin as St. Paul did, but with indi- 
vidual sins. The thought is that we have been 
freed from the dominion and power of sin through 
a literal transfer of onr sms to Him, and a liteial 
substitution of the sinless Person of the Keileemei 
for the persons of us sinners. He was sinless, hut 
in His own body He suffered the consequences and 
results of our sins. The avenging holiness and 
righteousness of God find expression in the vicarious 
sufferings and death of the Christ of God It is far 
from the writer’s intention to ascribe to Christ's 
sufferings as such the moral quality or value of 

E unishment. The sufferings and death are ours 
ecause the sins which He bore are ouis. Theie 
is a clear statement on salvation m the words, 

* Because Christ also suffered for sins once, the 
righteous for the unrighteous, that lie might bring 
us to God ; being put to death in the flesh but 

? [uickened in the Spirit ’ (3 18 ). Our Lord suffered 
or sins which were not His own. He the righteous 
was offered in sacrifice for the unrighteous. Two 
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main ideas seem to be contained here : (a) that 
sin deserved punishment ; and the wrath of God 
must be expressed, if not on the person of a 
sinner, on that of a vicarious sufferer ; (b) that 
the righteous may by God’s gracious provision 
sutler for the unrighteous. Further, * He went 
and Dreached to the spirits in prison ’ (3 19 ). Our 
Loras saving work is not limited to this world, 
but extends into all spheres. There is no realm in 
which His saving activities do not reign. By the 
sufferings and death of Christ, which came to pass 
in the eternal counsels of God, man has been freed 
from the guilt and power of sm He is sprinkled 
and glorified by the blood of Christ. Only on this 
condition is communion with God the Father made 

{ >ossible. Thus the death and suffenngs of Christ 
lave availed to secure the negative element in the 
process of human salvation — forgiveness of sins 
How then is the necessary power and strength 
given to man whereby he may continue in the 
state of communion and fellowship with God ? 
This question is evidently prominent in St. Peter’s 
mind : ‘ Concerning which salvation the prophets 
sought and searched diligently, who prophesied of 
the grace that should come to you’ (l 10 ). There is 
in salvation a positive aspect which means the 
infusion of grace. This gift of God has been the 
subject of the revelation of God to man through 
the prophets in the OT. It is now given through 
Cln ist, and is most intimately connected with His 
sufferings and death. He ‘ was manifested at the 
end of the times for your sake, who through him 
are believers in God, which raised him from the 
dead, and gave him glory : so that your faith and 
hope might be in God’ (l 201 *). The faith and hope 
of man which make possible communion with the 
Father are here associated with the resurrection of 
Christ from the dead. His glorious resurrection 
as a spiritual fact was the symbol and emblem of 
His final and absolute victory over the forces of 
sin and death. The resuirection is the ground and 
guarantee of a new life, and gift of strength to man 
to overcome the power of Satan and to enter God’s 
presence. As the soul of man has been purified 
through the blood of Christ, the life of the purified 
soul is the life of love (l m ). The life of com- 
munion with God which has been ensured by 
Christ’s death and the coming of grace into the 
heart finds its necessary complement in the life 
of love for the brethren (cf. the Johannine state- 
ment in 1 Jn 3 14 ). The Jewish figure of Divine 
election is used to describe the life of the Church 
redeemed from sin (1 P 2 5 ; cf St. Paul in Romans). 
The process of salvation of individual souls has for 
its end the creation of a redeemed community, a 
holy Church, a spiritual house. The function of 
the redeemed is to be a priesthood offering spiritual 
sacrifices (1 P 2 a ‘ 10 , cf. Ex 19 M ). The idea of the 
priesthood of all believers is here stated explicitly. 
All Christians are sacrificing priests, elect of Gou ; 
the life of communion with the Father is essenti- 
ally a life of the ottering of a sacrifice. The ulti- 
mate basis of the Christian’s union with God is 
God’s holiness (l 16 ). The saving work involved in 
the life and death of Christ expresses in the world 
of time and sense the eternal laws of that redeem- 
ing holiness. In the death, and more especially m 
the resurrection, of His Son, are given grace and 
strength to abide in the life of love ana sacrifice 
with God the Father. 

( 6 ) St. John's Gospel 1 and Epistles . — The ideas 
of Christ’s Person enunciated in tko Prologue lie 
behind the work as a whole. The distinctions 
between light and darkness, the world and the 

1 Notwithstanding much recent criticism which tends to 
minimize the historical value of this Gospel, it is here re- 
garded as containing, upon the lowest estimate, a very large 
substratum of genuine discourses of our Lord. 


heavenly sphere, God and man, time and eternity, 
are repeatedly insisted on by the Evangelist. 
Christ as the Eternal Logos of the Father, in- 
carnate and dwelling among men, is a perfect 
revelation of the being and will and character of 
God. He who bets seen Jesus the Son has seen the 
Father (Jn 14°). Christ, the incarnate Logos, is 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life (I4 6 ). Only 
through a knowledge of His Person and througn 
faith m Him can man pass out of death into life. 
In l 29 John the Baptist nails Him as ‘ the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sm of the world.* 
Whether this is a reference to the Suffering 
Servant of Isaiah or to the lamb of the sin-offer- 
ing, it certainly involves the saciificial significance 
of Christ’s death as availing to remove sin. But 
this idea is not completely worked out in the 
Gospel. God the Father is essentially love ; the 
Son is love incarnate. To gain eternal life, which 
is a spiritual state of communion with God, man 
must know God, and Jesus Christ whom He has 
sent. By appearing as Light in the midst of 
darkness, the Eternal Son otters to every man the 
opportunity of seeing and joining himself to that 
light. Acceptance or rejection or this choice is left 
with man himself. The Son judges no man ; the 
judgment or acceptance is automatic. The world 
in which men lie cut off fiom communion with God 
is represented as the abode of death or destruc- 
tion; but the effect of Christ’s mission is to im- 
plant in all who ‘will to believe’ in Him the 
principles of eternal life. As the Son is in virtue 
of His Divine power victorious over sin, hatred, 
and darkness, so man, by knowledge and faith m 
Him, may in the end achieve the same victory. 
As communion with God is expressed in the 
Synoptic Gospels as the reign of holiness in the 
Kingdom of God, so in the Fourth Gospel the same 
idea is represented by the phiase ‘eternal life.’ 
Eternal life is essentially the knowledge of God 
and His incarnate Son, Hence in the work of 
making possible a peifect communion with God, 
the negative aspect of Christ’s work was to ovei- 
come and vanquish the ignorance and darkness m 
which the mind of man lay. The revelation of the 
love and light of God in the life and death of the 
Eternal Son is, on this side, a conquest of the realm 
of darkness and sm. On the positive side, the 
thought of an eternal life which begins now, over- 
leaps death, and endures unto the ages of the ages, 
means an existence in communion with the Father. 
Christ is to prepare in the heavenly spheie a place 
for His disciples also. As He rests eternally in 
the bosom of the Father, so they in the end are to 
come whither He has gone. In this Gospel the 
doctrine of the Person of Christ is the fullest and 
richest in the NT literature. And as to the motive 
of the Incarnation, there is the sublime statement : 
‘ God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever belie veth on him 
should not perish, but have eternal life ’ (3 16 ). The 
facts of the Incarnation, the life and death of 
Christ, were prior neither in time nor in principle 
to the merciful love of God. The love of God is 
not powerless till justice is satisfied. Rather, the 
Incarnation with all its attendant circumstances is 
an expression of the love of God which has existed 
from eternity. God is love, and love implies the 
revelation and gift of self. In the Fourth Gospel 
the Incarnation is God’s gift to man of a perfect 
revelation of Himself. An acceptance of this su- 
preme gift by knowledge of and faith in His Son 
means the closest communion with God and life 
eternal. ‘ If a man love me, he will keep my 
word : and my Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him* 
(I 428 ) . < i am the resurrection and the life ; he that 
believeth on me, though he die, yet shall he live : 
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and whosoever liveth and believeth on me shall 
never die ’ In the Eucharistic discourses in 

ch. 0, our Lord speaks of Himself as * the bread of 
life.* By feeding on the flesh and drinking the 
blood of the Son of man, men have life m them- 
selves. By unaided efforts they cannot attain life 
eternal. Life and communion with God are essen- 
tially gifts from a merciful Father through the 
Son. Though there is no account of the institu- 
tion of the Eucharist in the Fourth Gospel, the 
necessity and fundamental importance of the 
sacramental life are repeatedly dwelt upon. The 
Son is the Biead which cometh down out of heaven 
and giveth life to the world. Life means an ap- 
prehension and assimilation of the flesh and blood 
of the Son which are food and diink indeed. It 
might almost be said that the final purpose of Ills 
Incarnation is stated in these terms : * I am the 
living bread which came down out of heaven : if 
any man eat of this bread, he shall live for ever.’ 1 * 

Finally, in this Gospel we are moving in the 
world not of time and sense, but of abiding sphitual 
realities. Death is more than the physical fact of 
fleshly dissolution. Life does not mean mere 
animate existence. Death is the spmtual and 
moral fact of a separation from, and incompati- 
bility with, the Divine love. It is not an event 
in a moment of time, but an eternal loss. So life 
is more than existence ; based on knowledge and 
faith, it means existence in the holy piesence of 
God, in accordance with His will — in the last 
resort, communion with Him. This life is the gift 
of God to man through the Eternal Son of His 
love. As the Son in His human life possesses the 
most perfect achievement of communion with the 
Most High, so He is Himself the most perfect 
means whereby there is communion between men 
and God. 

The mystical idealism of the Johann ine Gospel 
is mam tamed m the First Epistle. But m the 
latter the Gospel message finds its actual realiza- 
tion m the ordinary practical life of the 1st cent 
Christian community. The author reiterates 
Chust’s negative work of lemoving the barrier — 
an act made possible by His Divine Sonship (3 a * 10 
4 10 ). On this Divine Sonship is based also tho 
positive aspect of communion. That which has 
oeen seen and heaid m His manifestation is 
declared as a means towaids the fellowship of 
Christians with one another and ‘ with the Fattier, 
and with his Son Jesus Christ* (l 1 " 3 ). By means 
of this union Christians are made children of God 
(3 1 * ), and they continue to possess the actual in- 
dwelling of God if (a) they acknowledge Jesus as 
come in the flesh and as the Son of God (4 2 * * la ), and 
(b) prove their acknowledgment by the love for one 
another (4 12 ) which shows that they have passed 
out of death into life (3 14 ). 

(7) 2 Peter and Jude . — Through the work of our 
Lord the cleansing of sms has been eflected (2 P 1 B ). 
This cleansing is from sms, not the principle of sin. 3 
It is an act or transaction m past time which the 
writer’s contemporaries were m danger of forget- 
ting. Yet it also demands some appropriation of its 
effects on the part of the individual searcher after 
union with God. The Christian’s righteousness 
and faith m God are determined by the Person and 
woik of the Lord Jesus Christ. Both freedom 
from sins and power to work the righteousness of 
God at the present time depend directly upon faith 
and knowledge of Him (2 P l a ‘ 9 ). Salvation is a 

i There can be no doubt that in these passages there is a 

reference to the Eucharist, since the writer of the Gospel is 

looking back on some seventy years of Christian practice. To 

characterize the language as mere metaphor and symbol, without 

any corresponding reality, is to do violence to every accepted 

canon of criticism or exposition. 

a A link with the Petrine rather than with the Pauline 

•oteriology. 


personal and moral apprehension of, and adhesion 
to. Him. He is the unique figure who Himself 
bridges the chasm between God and man. The 
long categories of sins show that the presence and 
power of sin in the world as the negation of 
communion with God are very real to the writer’s 
consciousness. Not only man, but the angels also 
are involved, or have been involved, in this apostasy 
(2 P 2\ Jude V 

A distinction is made between the objective and 
subjective elements in the work of salvation. The 
cleansing of sins, regarded as m some sense 
completed in past time (2 P l 9 ), may be called the 
objective element in the Atonement. Throughout 
2 Peter strong emphasis is laid on knowledge, and 
in 2 20 the knowledge of Christ is said to have 
enabled man to be free from sm. This may be 
called the subjective element in the Atonement. 
In the world of time and sense, atonement was 
wrought in the life and death of the Son of God. 
But tins transaction can have no meaning or saving 
value without knowledge of Jesus Christ. Such 
knowledge means an inner and spiritual appie- 
hension and assimilation of His work and Himself 
with the very inmost being. By the knowledge of 
Chiist and His death which has cleansed from sms 
there is appioacli through Him to God the Fathei. 
Thus, all the Christian’s lelations to God are 
conditioned by the Person and saving work of the 
Son ; through Him cleansing has been wi ought ; 
through a knowledge of Him there is approach to 
the Father. For the present and future the life 
of communion with God is expressed by the OT 
imagery of Divine election (2 P l 10 ) ; and entrance 
into the eternal Kingdom of Christ is attained by 
virtue of faith and knowledge and apprehension of 
the cleansing from sms (v. 11 ). There is here a link 
with the teaching of the Synoptic Gospels. Heie, 
as there, the life of communion with God is re- 
presented by the idea of entiance into and life in 
tho Kingdom of God and Christ. As membeis of 
that Kingdom, Christians abide in His piesence 
and love, in communion with Him. Man lias not 
yet fully entered into the Kingdom, and the mocess 
of salvation will not be complete * until the day 
dawn and the day-star arise in your hearts’ (v. J9 ) 
at the consummation of the Kingdom (cf. Mfc 25). 
The great day of judgment and separation, and of 
the reign of Christ with His saints m gloiy, was 
coming as a thief in the night, and was to mean a 
changing of all things and a new heaven and earth 
(3 10 l3 ). For the present the life of man must be in 
peace, and blameless. As tho long-sullering of the 
Lord has wrought salvation (3 la ), the lives of 
Christians here must be of the same kmc! The 
life of communion with tho Father is to lind its 
consummation m the new heaven and eaith where- 
in dwelleth righteousness. When, tluough the 
knowledge of Christ, the righteousness and peace 
of God are attained, tlieie will be the new heaven 
and earth. Hence for the man who has attained 
the righteousness of God there is no death He 
passes from this world order into the eternal and 
heavenly kingdom ( J ude 341 ) 

(8) The Apocalypse . — The language of tins book 
points to a penoa of severe and prolonged persecu- 
tion. A mighty war is being waged on earth 
between the Church of God and the powers of evil. 
There is a clear grasp and appiehension of the 
difficulties which lie uefoio the Church and her 
consummation in the Kingdom of God, The Homan 
Empire, and the city of" Home in particular, are 
the incarnation of the spirit of evil (Kev 17 4 ‘ 6 ). 
The account of the war in heaven m 12 7 U suggests 
the mighty conflict fought out on earth betw een the 

l With this thought of the alienation of all created beings 
from God's presence, compare the idea of the absolute and 
universal range of our Lord’s saving work in 1 P 31&. 
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powers of light and darkness. Man’s final victory 
over the forces of sin which separate him from 
God has been gained through the death of Christ 
as the Lamb of God (1®). . The soteriology of this 
book, with which its relation is concerned, depends 
directly on the Christology. Our Lord is * the Son 
of Goa’ in the highest sense (2 18 ), that is, the 
author insists on the same exalted dignity of our 
Lord’s Person as in the Fourth Gospel. The 
favourite designation for Him is ‘ the Lamb,’ this 
title being applied to Him twenty-nine times in 
the book. He is not only the Lamb, but the Lamb 
who has been slain ; and the effect of His death 
lias been the purchase and redemption of mankind 
(5 9 ). All mankind were in bondage under the 
dominion of sin and death. By the death of the 
Lamb the purchase price has been paid. Man has 
been bought for God’s own possession. His true 
life and destiny — communion with the Father — 
have thus been made possible. This power of the 
Lamb slam is due to His being the Eternal and 
Divine Son. Salvation is from God the Father 
and God the Son (5 la 7 10 ). The ultimate motive is 
to be found in the love of God ; the immediate 
agency is through the death of the Lamb, the 
Eternal Son made man. The final effects of the 
death of the Lamb as an act which has purified all 
men from sin depend on the choice ana action of 
the redeemed. Salvation includes a human as 
well as a Divine element. Man must make use of, 
and appropriate, those saving powers which the 
love of the Son, as expressed m His death, has 
provided (7 14 ). Like St. Paul, the writer insists 
on the impoitanceof Christ’s resurrection in this 
connexion (l 18 ). The resurrection of Christ as a 
spiritual fact expresses His final victory over the 
power of sin and death. Though the Lamb has 
been slain, yet there is victory m His death. He 
‘ is alive for evermore,’ He has the keys which open 
the way to life, that is, to a life of communion 
with the Father. By the death of the Lamb, the 
whole community has been purchased to be a king- 
dom of priests (l 6 ). The Christian is set free from 
all that had hindered the often ng of a perfect 
sacrifice to God. The death of Christ (the Lamb) 
as a saciifice has freed man from sin. The life of 
communion with God thus gained is a life of un- 
interrupted sacrifice. Tins being so, how is power 
given to individual Christians whereby they are 
strengthened for this perfect ministry? How is 
there such a relation as is expressed in the phrase 
4 the patience and faith of the samts ’ (13 10 ) ? The 
writer interprets this relation in (a) the language 
of metaphor taken from the Jewish ceremonial 
(19 8 ), {b) the language of the works of the Law 
(2 M ), and (c) the description of keeping the com- 
mandments of God and holding the testimony of 
Jesus (12 17 ). Thus, the idea of man’s right relation 
to God and of communion with Him is expressed 
in a vanety of images. Similarly, image after 
image — mostly taken fiom the OT, but not un- 
coloured by the Jewish apocalpytic writings — is 
used to denote the communion with God in which 
the true Christian abides, and the prayer and 
dedication by means of which it is gained and 
realized (2 7 * 10 * 17 - 28 3®- 13 ' 90 ' 31 5 8 7 18 * 17 8* 14 1 "® 20 4 '® 
21. 22). At the centre of all is the stream of life 
which proceeds from the being of God, mediated 
through the manhood of the Son (22 l ). Through 
all the stages of communion, the Church in the 
power of the Holy Spirit reaches that perfect 
attainment in which the Divine life is fully received 
( 22 17 ). 

Conclusion. — Christian life is thus the highest 
form of communion with God which is attainable 
in the present stage of being, and the closest means 
of approach to that complete communion which is 
the true destiny of the human race. Led up to 


by divers methods of preparation, Christianity 
supplies the individual Christian with a definite 
gift, which is made possible through the union of 
God and man in Jesus Christ. That definite gift is 
in the soul of the individual as his personal posses- 
sion ; but he has it through his place m the society 
which the incarnate Son of God constituted (see 
Church). Intellectual powers are used in the 
reception of truth and grace ; but they are assisted 
by Divine revelation. The communion of the spirit 
of man with the spiritual God fails in its purpose 
except so far as it is a means towards bringing the 
human life into conformity with the Divine life. 
All thiough the history of such communion there 
aie the two sides — the inner and the outward. 
The Christian life will be well proportioned which 
makes due allowance for them both. The com- 
munion will be expressed by, and will find its 
realization in, such different means as the study of 
the Biblical records, the life of the Church in past 
times, and the histories of the saints ; the use of 
public worship ; the observance of sacred days and 
seasons ; the intimate relation between the soul 
and God which is found in private and personal 
acts of prayer ; the expression of a philosophy of 
religion which has as its aims both the further 
progress of believers and the conversion of un- 
believers ; the reception of the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit ; the partaking, with the knowledge 
and faith and right intention which the Holy 
Spirit makes possible, of the life of Christ com- 
municated in the Sacraments, as the Cimstian is 
spiritually uplifted to be with Christ in heaven, 
and as Christ by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
acting on His sacred Manhood, and on the gifts 
offered by the Church, is present on eaith. Em- 
ploying such means, it moves on tow aids the 
consummation which has its mark in limitless 
peifection (1 Co I3 12 , 1 Jn 3 2 ). 
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COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Egyptian). 
— It is difficult to define this subject, as it will 
naturally appear under many difterent forms in 
other articles. The subjects of (1) offering, (2) 
theophagy, (3) covenant, (4) symbiosis, (5) magic, 
(6) oracle, (7) prayer, (8) adoration, (9) inspiration, 
(10) dream, (11) mysticism, and (12) trance, all 
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comprise communion with Deity, and it is not 
possible to deal with the latter except under some 
form of these various headings. All we can do 
here is to illustrate these different modes of com- 
munion as seen in Egyptian remains. 

1. Offering. — The Egyptian idea was not that of 
burning a sacrifice in order that the smell of it 
might ascend to heaven, but that of setting out a 
table of food for the god, especially at the times 
when all his worshippers were assembled at a feast. 
Then the god and nis adherents feasted together, 
with portions assigned to each (XXth dyn., Harris 
papyrus). The same is seen in the feasts held in 
the temples in later times, as illustrated by the 
well-known invitation ‘ to dine at the table of the 
Lord Serapis in the Serapeum 9 in the 2nd cent. A.D. 

( Oxyrh . Papyri, i. 177). Thus the essence of the 
ottering was commensalism with the god. 

2 . Tneophagy. — From a very early stratum of 
the religion comes the idea of feeding on the god. 
The animal-gods were so used in a communion 
feast, as seen at Memphis, where the sacred bulls 
vere eaten, only the beads being preserved with 
the fragments of bone after the sacramental feast 
(XIXth dyn.). The same is implied at Thebes, 
where the sacred ram was killed each year. In 

§ re- historic times the flesh was removed from the 
ead, and the bones were broken to extract the 
marrow, probably showing the practice of anthro- 
pophagy with a view to transmitting the viitues of 
the deceased. In the future life the dead fed on the 
gods ; cf. the pyramid of King Unas (Vth dyn.) : 

* It is Unas who eats men, who nourishes himself on the gods 
. It is Unas who devours their magic virtues and who eats 
their souls , the great ones are a repast for Unas in the morning, 
the middling ones at noon, and the little ones are the food of 
Unas for the evening The old ones, male and female, are burnt 
up in the ovens.’ 

3 . Covenant.— The greater offerings and endow- 
ments for the gods were one side of a business 
contract or covenant. 

4 1 give to thee wine,’ or other offerings, sajs the king 1 The 
god replies, ‘ I give to thee health and strength ’ * I give thee 
joy and life for millions of y cars * In his battle-prayer Ramses 11 . 
appeals to Amen on the ground of his great offerings to the god, 
and therefore demands his help in distress 

4 . Symbiosis. — In the future life the dead were 
thought to go and live with the gods, generally in 
the boat of the sun-god Ra, with whom the dead 
performed the daily journey through the under 
world. In the Book of the Dead (ch. 178) the gods 
arc besought thus : * Feed N. with you ; let him 
eat what you eat, drink as you drink, sit as you 
sit, be mighty as you are mighty, navigate as you 
navigate. 

5 . Magic.— The essential idea is to compel the 
gods by magic formulse (Wiedemann, The Religion 
gf the Ancient Egyptians , London, 1897, p. 269). 
In the early tales of magic the gods are not 
prominent ; it is rather the course of Nature that 
is compelled, as in the vivification of a wax croco- 
dile, or the joining of the head and body of a 
decapitated bird (Petrie, Egyp . Tales , i. [1895] 
p. 11 ). But the later magic formulae are addiessea 
to the gods and spirits, and threaten dire results if 
the magician is not obeyed. They are not un- 
natural for their time, as the little Greek boys 
threatened terrible results to their fathers if they 
could not have their own way (Papyri letters m 
Oxyrh . Papyri , i. 186). 

Another part of magic in communion was the 
Divine marriage of Amen with the queen, resulting 
in the supernatural conception of the heir, as is 
recited of Hatshepsut and Amenhotep in. Here 
the community with the Deity in procreation is 
similar to the Bab. priestess being a spouse of the 
god in his shrine. The king also was in com- 
munion with the Deity, as he dressed and acted in 
the marriage as the incarnation of the Deity. The 
frequent use of little images of the gods, often 


protected in miniature shrines, hung round the 
neck, suggests a magic communion, like that of 
Louis XI, with the leaden images in his hat-band. 

6 . Oracle. — Oracular responses were given by 
the nodding of a statue of the god in reply to 
questions. In the XXIst dynasty Men-kheper-ra, 
the pontiff, went to visit Amen, 

‘ Baving, “ 0 my good lord, there is a mal ter, shall one recount it?” 
Then the great god nodded exceedingly, exceeding!} Then he 
went again to the great god, saying, “ O my good lord, it is the 
matter of these servants against whom thou art wioth, who are 
I in the Oasis, whither they are banished ” Then the great god 
nodded exceedingly, while this commander of the army with 
his hands uplifted was praising his lord ’ (Breasted, Ano Hecoids 
of Egypt , 1906-7, iv. 818> 

Again, in an inquny about accusations in the 
XXJst dynasty, the pontiff Pain ozem 

* came before this great god This great god saluted violently 

He placed two tablets of writing before the great god one writ- 
ing said there are matters which should be investigated 
. . the other writing . . there are no matters which should 
be investigated . . These two tablets of writing were placed 

before the great god The great god took the v\ riting which said 
. there are no matters which should be investigated * (t&. 
828) 

In a religious fiction of later date the chief of 
Bekhten, in Asia, desires that the image of the god 
Khonsu be sent to Bekhten to perform the cure of 
his daughter. The king of Egypt 

* repeated before Khonsu in Thebes, saying, 11 0 my good lord, I 
repeat before thee concerning the daughter of the chief of 
Bekhten ” Then led they Khonsu of Thebes to Khonsu the Plan 
Maker . . Then said his majesty before Khonsu of Thebes, 

“ O thou good lord, if thou lnclmest thy face to Khonsu the Plan 
Maker . . he shall be convey ed to Uekhten " There was v lolenfc 
nodding Then said his majesty, “ Send thy protection with him, 
that I may cause his majesty to go to Bekhten to save the 
daughter of the chief of Bekhten " Khonsu of Thebes nodded 
the head violently Then he wrought the protection of Khonsu 
the Plan Maker four times ’ At Bekhten * then this god went 
to the place where Bentresh was Then he wrought the protec- 
tion of the daughter of the chief of Bekhten. She became well 
immediately ’ ( ib hi 193) The phrase 1 w rought the protection ’ 
heie is literally * did [or made] the sa 1 The 8a was a Divine 
emanation which was conferred from the gods by the lading on 
of hands 

7 . Prayer. — An example of direct appeal — 
beyond all the usual formulae — is that of the 
battle- prayer of Ramses II • 

‘ “ What is in thy heart, my father Amen, does a father ignore 
the face of a son? I have made petitions, and hast thou for- 
gotten me? Even in my going stood I not on thy word? . . . 
What is thy will concerning these Amu [Syrians]? Amen shall 
bring to nought the ignorere of God. Made I never for thee 
great multitude of monuments? . Amen ' behold this has 
been done to thee out of love, I call on thee, my father Amen, 
for I am in the midst of many nations whom I know not, the 
whole of ever} land is against me I end this waiting on 
the decrees of thy mouth, Amen ! never overstepping thy 
decrees, even making to thee invocations from the ends of the 
earth **' 4 Amen came because I cried to him, he gave me his 
hand and I rejoiced . He cried out to me, “ My protection is 
with thee, my face is with thee, Ramessu f loved of Amen, I am 
with thee, I am thy Father, my hand is with thee ’ (Petrie, his- 
tory of Egypt , iii [1905] 56 t) 

8 . Adoration.— The Egyptian always stood with 
bis hands raised, and the palms turned forward, 
when in adoration. Of the mental attitude there 
are many examples in the hymns of adoration to 
the gods, expatiating on the glory and power of 
the deity ; but there is little trace of a personal 
expression. One remarkable maxim is ‘ When 
thou worshippest him, do it quietly and without 
ostentation m the sanctuary of God, to whom 
clamour is abhorrent. Pray to him m ith a longing 
heart, in which all thv words are hidden, so w ill he 
grant thy request, and hear that which thou sayest, 
and accept tny ottering * (Erman, Egyp. Rel., Eng. 
tr , 1907, p. 84). A striking instance of official 
adoration is when Pankhy the Ethiopian (XXIIIrd 
dyn.) went to perform the royal ceremonies at 
Heliopolis. He ascended the steps to the shnne of 
Ra, he drew back the bolts, and, opening the ark, 
he looked on Ra in his shrine, and performed adora- 
tion before the two boats of Ra. Then he shut 
and sealed the doors. The address of Lucius to 
Isis (Golden Ass ) is one of the finest passages of 
adoration in late times ; but it is Gieek rather 
than Egyptian. 
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9. Inspiration. — The impulse to perform great 
works was ascribed to the inspiration of the gods. 
Hatshepsut (XVIIIth dyn.) relates at the base of 
her great obelisk at Karnak : 

• I sat in the palace, I remembered him who fashioned me 
(Amen, the divine parent of the miraculous birth of the queen), 
my heart led me to make for him two obelisks * (Breasted, 
il 132). * I have done this from a loving heart lor my father 
Amen ; I have entered upon his project of the first occurrence, 
I was wise by his excellent spirit, I did not forget anything of 
that which he executed My majesty knoweth that he is divine 
I did it under hie command, he it was who led me , I conceived 
not any works without his doing, he it was who gave me direc- 
tions I slept not because of his temple, I erred not from that 
which he commanded, my heart was wise before my Father, I 
entered upon the affairs of his heart * (p. 131) 

Direct inspiration of words was also accepted, as 
when Un-amen was detained at the court of By bios 
(XXIstdyn.): 

* Now, when he (the king of Byblos) sacrificed to his gods, the 
god seized one of his noble youths, making him frenzied, so that 
he said, “ Bring up the god (the image of Amen owned by Un- 
amen), bring the messenger of Amen who hath him, send him 
and let him go '* Now, while the frenzied youth continued in 
frenzy during the night, I found a ship bound lor Egypt' (t b. 
iv. 280). 

10. Dream. — The belief in dreams as communica- 
tions from a deity is seldom mentioned. The main 
instance is the dream of Taliutmes IV. (XVIIIth 
dyn.) ; when he 

4 rested in the shadow of this great god (the Sphinx), a vision 
of sleep seized him at the hour when the sun was in the zenith, 
and he found the maiesty of this revered god speaking with his 
own mouth, as a father speaks with his son, saving, “Behold 
thou me ! see thou me 1 my son Taliutmes, I am thy father Har- 
emakhti-Khepra-Ra-Atum, who will give to thee thy kingdom. 

. . The sand of this desert upon which I am has reached me ; 
turn to me to have that done which I have desired, knowing that 
thou art my son, my protestor , come hither , behold, I am with 
thee, I am thy leader.” \V hen he had finished this speech, this 
king’s son awoke ’ {ib ii 323) 

A stone head-rest or pillow, of the usual form, 
was found at Memphis having a small shrine 
hollowed m the side of it, evidently to contain an 
imago of a god close beneath the sleeper’s head. 
This was probably to favour communications in 
di earns. The Egyptians adopted the Semitic idea 
of dreaming in a temple, or in front of a sacred 
shrine, when seeking guidance in a Semitic land, 
as seen in Sinai (Petrie, Researches in Sinai , 1906, 
p. 67). The Greeks in Egypt had the custom of 
dreaming m the temples at Memphis, Kanobos, 
and Abvdos (see, further, art. Incubation). 

11. Mysticism. — The absence of documents re- 
lating to personal religion during the Egyptian 
monarchy prevents our finding mysticism, winch 
is absent from the official religion. But m the 
later age we have the Hermetic books of about 
500-200 B.c , and the accounts of the Ascetics of 
the 1st cent. A.D. In these we meet with the 
various emblems of Conversion — the Ray of Light, 
Baptism, and Re-birth. 

‘Good is holy silence, and a giving of a holiday to every 
sense * ‘Pray to catch a single ray of thought of the Unmam- 
fest (God) by contemplating the ordering of Nature, inanimate 
and animate.' 4 To reach re-birth throw out of work the bodily 
senses, and withdraw into thjaelf , will it, and the Deity shall 
come to birth ’ 

Of the Ascetics it is said (A.D. 10) that 
* they are carried away with heavenly love, like those initiated 
In the practice of Corybantic Mysteries , they are a*flre with 
God until they behold the object of their love After dancing 
and singing all night, thus drunken unto morning light with this 
fair drunkenness, with no head-heaviness or drowsiness, but 
with eyes and body even fresher than when they came to the 
banquet, they take their stand at dawn, when, catching sight of 
the rising sun, they raise their hands to heaven praying' 
(Petrie, Pertonal Religion m Egypt , 1909, pp. 92-98, 77) 
Probably much of this mysticism was due to the 
influence of Indian thought from the Buddhist 
mission. 

I2« Trance seems to have been outside of the 
very practical and material ideas of the Egyptians, 
but it probably entered into the Ascetic system of 
later times. The devotees lived in solitary dwell- 
ings, each of which contained a shrine or monastenon 
into which no other person ever entered. Here, m 
solitude, they performed the mysteries of the holy 


life. No food or diink was ever used in it, but 
there the devotees rested for even a whole week at 
a time, without food or any external impression. 
Such a condition would certainly lead to trance 
and visions, like those of the later hermits. 

In each of these modes of communion we have 
only samples, which do not give any complete 
view of the subject, but which illustrate its nature 
at one or two periods. These samples must not be 
thought to be general in their application ; there 
must have been various views current together 111 
the very mixed condition of Egyptian religion. As 
a modern parallel, we have simultaneously every 
shade of belief about Divine communion in the 
Eucharist, from the full theophagy of the Roman 
Church to the purely spiritual contemplation of 
the Plymouth Brethren. An extract from any 
religious work of the present day touching this 
subject would as little represent the variety of 
present thought as an extract from ancient writings 
can show us the extent of ancient thought. 

Litbkaturb. — T his is given m the article 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Fijian).— A 
Fijian took no important step without the support 
of his god, conveyed to him by the priest m the 
frenzy of inspiration. Among the tribes under 
Polynesian inilucnce in the Eastern islands he pre- 
sented a whale’s tooth to the priest of the tribal 
deity ; among the Melanesian tribes of the interior 
he made his offering at the grave of the late chief, 
the last lepresentative of the ancestor-god. Thus, 
in the revolt at Seanggangga m 1895, the first act 
of the rebels, after tin owing off Christianity, was 
to weed the grave of their late chief and present a 
root of lcava to his manes. 

The priesthood was generally hereditary, hut 
outside the precincts of the temple it enjoyed no 
social consideration. Tlieie was no access to the 
god save through the priest, and, except on rare 
occasions, such as a campaign m a distant island, 
the priest could be inspired only m the temple. 
When the oiacle was to be consulted, a message 
was sent to the priest ; and the envoys, dressed 
and oiled, found him lying near the sacred corner 
of the temple-hut. He rose and sat down with his 
back against the white cloth by which the god 
visited him, the others sitting opposite. The chief 
envoy presented a whale’s tooth, and explained 
the project for which Divine favour was sought. 
The priest took the tooth and gazed at it, ab- 
sorbed m thought. All watched nun attentively. 
Piesently he began to tremble. Slight spasms 
disfcoitea his features, his limbs twitched, ami 
gradually the whole body was convulsed with 
violent muscular action ; the veins swelled, the 
lips grew livid, the sweat poured down, and the 
eyes protruded unnaturally. The man was now 
possessed, and every woid lie uttered was that of 
the god. He began to cry m a shrill voice : * Koi 
aul Koi aul* (‘It is I ! It is I ! ’). The answer, 
generally couched in figurative and ambiguous 
terms, was screamed in falsetto, and the violent 
symptoms then began to abate. The priest looked 
about him, and, as the god screamed ‘ Au sa lako ! * 
(‘ I depart’), collapsed prone on the mat, or struck 
the ground with a club. At the same moment 
some one outside the temple announced by a blast 
on the conch, or a shot ironi a musket, that the 
god had returned to the spirit world. The con- 
vulsive twitehings continued for some time, even 
though the priest had so far recovered as to eat a 
meal or to smoke. 1 

Williams gives the following example of the pronouncements 
of an orade. Ndengei's priest cried, ‘Great Fiji is my small 
club ; Muaimbila i a the head ; Kamba is the handle. If I step 

1 There are several words to denote possession ; 8%ka means 
* to appear,' kundru , 4 to grumble * ; the one refers to the appear- 
ance, the other to the sound, of possession by a god. 
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on Muaimbila, I shall sink it into the sea, whilst Kamba shall 
rise to the sky ; if I step on Kamba, it will be lost in the sea, 
whilst Muaimbila could rise into the skies Yes, Viti Levu is 
my small war-club , I can turn it as I please , 1 can turn it 
upside down ’ (Fiji and the Fijians, 225), 

The propitiatory offering was invariably food, of 
which part, called the singana, was sot aside for 
the god, and was eaten by his priest and a few 
privileged old men, for it was tabu to youths and 
women ; the remainder of the feast was divided 
among the people. 

The inspired paroxysm is something more than 
conscious deception. Williams heard a famous 
priest of Lakemba declare : ‘ I do not know what 
I say. My own mind departs from me, and then, 
when it is truly gone, my god speaks by me,’ No 
doubt this man was absolutely sincere. Williams 
says that he ‘ had the most stubborn confidence in 
las deity, although his mistakes were such as to 
shake any ordinary trust. His inspired tremblings 
were of tne most violent kind, bordering on frenzy ’ 
(ib. p. 228). 

Chiistianity did not put an end to this kind of 
seizure, for m the hist heat of conversion it was 
not uncommon m the mission services for a man to 
be inspired (by the Holy Spirit, as he said) and to 
interrupt the service with a torrent of gibberish, 
accompanied by all the contortions that seized the 
heathen priest. His companions would pat him 
gently on the shoulder with soothing exclamations. 
The missionaries, who had told them the story of 
Pentecost, could not well condemn the practice. 
The ‘ revival ’ at Viwa in 1845 was an extreme 
instance of this kind of possession. To judge from 
John Hunt’s account (to. p. 269), the whole island 
was seized with a kind ot religious hysteria, and 
‘ business, sleep, and food were entirely laid aside 5 
for several days 

Another foim of communion was confined to 
young men only ; there was no recognized priest- 
hood. The object of the lites, called kalou-rere 
or ndomindonu, according to the part of the 
group where they were practised, was to allure 
the ‘little gods* — luve-m-wai (‘children of the 
water’), a timid race of immortals — to leave the 
sea and visit their votaries. It is not clear that 
the ‘little gods’ conferred any boon upon their 
worshippers, except to make them invulnerable in 
battle, and to afford them such amusement as may 
be enjoyed by amateur spiritualists who keep 
secret from their elders their dabbling m the black 
art. In a retired place near the sea a small house 
was built and enclosed by a rustic trellis-fence, 
tied at the crossings with a small-leafed vine, and 
interrupted at intei valsby long poles decorated with 
streamers. No effort was spared to make the place 
attractive to the shy ‘little gods’ ; the roof of the 
miniature temple was draped with bark cloth, the 
walls were studded with crab claws, and giant 
yams and painted coco-nuts were disposed about 
the foundation for their food and drink ; within 
was a consecrated coco-nut or some other trifle. 
A party of twenty or tlni ty youths would spend 
weeks m this enclosure, drumming on the ground 
with hollow bamboos every morning and evening 
to attract the sea-gods. They observed certain 
tabus, but otherwise spent their days in idleness. 
In one case, cited by Williams (op. cit. p. 237), a 
jetty of loose stones was built into the sea to make 
the landing easier. When the gods were believed 
to be ascending, flags were set up to turn back 
any w ho might be disposed to make for the inland 
foiests. On the great day another enclosure w as 
made with long poles covered with green boughs, 
nennanted spears being set up at the four angles. 
Within this sat the lads, gaily draped, with tneir 
votive offerings before them, thumping on the 
earth with their bamboo drums. Presently the 
officers of the lodge were seen approaching, headed 


by the vuninduvu, a sort of past-master, capering 
wildly with a brandished axe ; the lingaviu (fan- 
holder) circling round the drummers, waving an 
enormous fan ; the mbovoro , dancing with the 
coco-nut which he was about to break on his bent 
knee ; and the lingavatu , pounding a coco-nut 
with a stone. Amia a terrific dm of shrieks and 
cat-calls the gods entered into the raiscvu , who 
thereafter became a privileged person. Then all 
went mad ; the vakathambe (landing - herald) 
shouted his challenge ; the matavutha shot an 
arrow at him or at a coco-nut held under his 
arm ; and all were possessed with the same frenzy 
as the inspired priests. One after another they 
ran to the vuninduvu to be struck on the belly 
with a club, believing themselves then to be in- 
vulnerable, and sometimes he did them mortal 
injury. On the west coast of Vitilevu, the favour- 
ite landing-place of the luve-m-wai is marked with 
a cairn of stones to which each worshipper and 
passer-by adds as he goes. In the more republican 
tribes of the west, commoners have risen to great 
influence through their adventures as raisevu. 

The mbaki or nanga rites were peculiar to the 
western and inland tribes of Vitilevu. They were 
held in a sort of open-air temple — a parallelogram 
of flat stones set up on edge, with two rude altars 
dividing the enclosure. As a rule they were built 
not far from a chief’s grave. Tradition ascribes 
the origin of the rites to two castaways, called 
Veisina and Rukuruku, who drifted to Fiji in a 
canoe from the westward, and at once began to 
teach Fmans their mysteries. The nanga was 
the ‘ bed^ of the ancestors, that is, the spot wheie 
their descendants might hold communion with 
them, and the rites were four in number, ac- 
cording to the season : (1) the initiation of the 
youths ; (2) the presentation of the first-fruits with 
prayers for increase ; (3) the recovery of the sick ; 
and (4) making warriors invulnerable. The votaries 
formed a secret society to which only the initiated 
m each village belonged ; and so strict was the 
bond that, when votaries of the same nanga were 
at war, they could attend the annual rites in an 
enemy’s country without fear of molestation, pro- 
vided they could make their way thither unob- 
served. Each lodge comprised three degrees : 
(1) the vere matua , old men who acted as priests 
of the Order ; (2) the vunxlolo , the grown men ; 
and (3) the vilavou , (lit. ‘new year’s men’), the 
novices. The great annual festival was the initia- 
tion of these youths, who were thus admitted to 
man’s estate and brought into communion with 
I the ancestors. During the ceremony the votaries 
lived upon food that had been consecrated months 
before — yams, and pigs which had been turned 
loose in the vicinity of the nanga after their tails 
had been cut oft. The rites were designed to 
frighten the novices into respect for their eldeis 
and into secrecy. The vere became inspired like 
the priests, and, while in that state, they ad- 
monished the novices upon the virtues of valour 
and generosity, and announced to them the penalty 
of insanity and death to him who betrayed the 
mysteries to the uninitiated. 

Litkraturb.— C. Wilkes, United States Exploring Exped. 
London, 1852 , W. Erskine, Islands of the West Pacific, London, 
1863 , B. Seemann, Account of a Government Mission to the 
Fijian Islands , Cambridge, 1862 ; W. T. Pritchard, Polynes . 
Reminiscences , London, 1866 ; J. Waterhouse, King and People 
of Fiji .London, 1866, T. Williams, Fiji and the Fijians , London, 
1870, Fison and Joske, Intemat. Archio fur Ethnographic , 
li , Berlin, 1889 , B H. Thomson, The Fijians . A Study of the 
Decay of Customs , London, 1908 

Basil H. Thomson. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Greek and 
Roman). — The scheme proposed m this article is to 
avoid attempting any full survey of the widest 
sense of ‘ communion^ through religious rites and 
piactices in general, and to direct attention to 
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communion through special forms of ecstasy, such 
as resulted from orgiastic worship, or initiatory 
rites, or philosophic exaltation, and to indicate 
traces of communion, whetherin the Mysteries or in 
sacrificial feasts. It will be serviceable to consider 
Greek religion, as a whole, before Roman. 

I. Greek — i. Certain aspects of communion in 
early Greek religion,*— A chronological considera- 
tion of communion at succeeding epochs of Greek 
history is not a completely suitable mode of treat- 
ment in view of the fact that almost all the degrees 
of ‘communion * are either explicitly or implicitly 
present at most of the historical stages. Without, 
however, attempting a chronological r6suin6, one 
may take a preliminary glance at some aspects 
of communion in early Greece. The article on 
AEGEAN Religion (vol. 1. p. 141) will serve to 
illustrate the presence of what we might term the 
more ordinary phases of communion in the religious 
observances of that brilliant civilization which 
included among its epochs the 1 Minoan * and 
‘ Mycenaean ’ ages, and which started as a true 
primitive religion from a Nature-faith without 
images. In its more developed worship of a Great 
Goddess with a Divine Son (resembling the cult of 
Ashtaroth with Tammuz or Cybele with Attis), 
this early age presents easily recogmzable’parallels 
with the ritual of later tunes, under such aspects 
of ritual as adoration, libation, and sacrifice (though 
appaiently not burnt sacrifice). There are also, as 
in a seal-design^from the palace at Knossos, indica- 
tions of the sacred dance by women in 1 Minoan* 
Crete, suggesting the aim at an intimate approach 
to the Divine through religious excitement. In 
this connexion it is an interesting probability that 
the religion of the Cretan Great Mother of the 
gods developed certain ideas of mystic communion 
with the divinity which were dominant in the 
Sabazian Cybele-ntual of Phrygia (Farnell, CGS 
iii. 297). 

With the Homeric poems we reach a stage m 
Greek religion where the primitive is already largely 
obscured by the artistic, and where the discern- 
ing mind will feel the want, in religious inquiry, 
of something more than purely literary evidence 
For in Homer religious usage itself is not always 
consistent, while the anthropomorphism of the gods 
and the forms already assumed by many of the 
legends indicate considerable changes upon the 
original religious conceptions, though at the same 
time they naturally do not indicate the survival 
of such [origin al conceptions m actual contemporary 
belief or practice. At first sight, the anthropo- 
morphic conception of Deity evident in Homer 
might seem to allow small possibility of any mystic 
communion between gods and men, for the gods 
may appear in the flesh {ivapyeU, II. xx. 131) and 
play tneir part as warriors. Yet, in the thought 
reflected in the Odyssey , at any rate, they have 
become more remote ; for there 4 the gods in no 
wise appear visibly to all* ( Od . xvi. 161, ol> yip ttw 
icivTeffffi 0eol (fxxlvovTai 4papye?s). It is also m the 
Odyssey that the highly spiritual pronouncement 
is made touching the yearning of man for God. 
Often, doubtless, the yearning might be for help 
viewed externally — for the practical assistance lent 
by a heavenly ally; but often, too, for some more 
internal support, a mysterious but confident shar- 
ing in Divine quality which approximates to our 
notion of communion. The context in the Odyssey 
is significant. It is the reason given by Nestor*s 
son to Athene, disguised as Mentor, to explain why 
prayer should be made by guests who have chanced 
to arrive during a festival of Poseidon ; after drink- 
offering and prayer, Mentor is bidden hand to his 
fellow-guest the cup of honeyed wine for the pur- 
poses of a similar ritual, 'inasmuch as he too, 
methinks, prayeth to the deathless gods — for all 


men have need of the gods* (Od. iii. 48, irdvres 84 
Oeiop x ar £° va '' ivOpwirot). Further, it is in sacrifice 
that Homeric religion best illustrates communion — 
not so much in the gift of a holocaust to be com- 
pletely consumed by the deity as in the more 
prevalent conception of the sacred feast common 
to both deity and worshipper. 

2. Communion through ecstasy. — It is worth 
while, as it is certainly convenient, to examine 
ecstasy separately, although logically it may 
accompany any feature of religious life or practice, 
and although the illustrations of it must perforce 
trench on the subject of mysteries and sacraments. 
The phenomenon of ecstasy — a familiar accompani- 
ment of both barbaric and developed religions — 
consists in a transcending of the bounds of ordinary 
consciousness and a resultant feeling of communion 
with a Divine nature (see the analysis in Rohde, 
Psyche 4 , ii. 14-22). The* stirring of unrestiamed 
tvdownaafAbs lifts the spirit of the human votary 
completely out of workaday surroundings and 
beyond ordinary laws. The Greek notion of this 
process is observable in the teims i^la-Tacrdai and 
iKo-rans, and in the conception that the ecstatic 
condition is attended by the entrance of a Divine 
element ; the devotee is tvdeos, 4 filled with the 
god,* Divinely maddened. The Meenad feels her- 
self to be, and names herself, Divine ; and it 
is significant that Plato refers to the Bacchanals 
as drawing Divine inspiration like that of his 
enthusiastic lovers (tvOovcnuprcs), who by contempla- 
tion and memory acquire something of the Divine 
nature, 4 so far as it is possible for man to partake 
of God* (Phcedr. 253 A, /ta0* 8<top Bvparbp dcov ivOpwiry 
fxeTavxciv). The extreme forms of ecstasy aie 
connected with 4 the old and savage doctrine that 
morbid phantasy is supernatural experience * (Tylor, 
Prim. Cult* n. 415), and may be compared with 
the 4 lvresse spirituello * of Ituysbroeck, which is 
discussed by M. Hubert in Le Divm, ch. n., while 
a more intellectual type of communion may he 
compared with the 4 aegr6 supreme de Punion 
extatique * attainable through meditation, and 
discussed by Hubert in ch. in. 

Among the most usual means whereby the 
abnormal state of mind under examination may 
be induced are self-abandonment to emotion, 
frenzied outcries, unrestrained gestures, giddy 
dervish-like dancing, outlandish music, brandish- 
ing of torches, and the use of drink or drugs. An 
ecstatic mental condition or morbid exaltation may 
be the product of rigorous fasting observed with 
a view to attain, through dreams or visions, relation- 
ship with, and revelation from, spiritual beings. 
This is well illustrated by the ‘incubation* (q v.) 
of patients within the precincts of Asklepios 
at Epidauros. Somewhat analogous was the belief 
in delinum, trance, or fainting fits as promising 
direct spiritual intercourse with a deity. The 
Pythoness was supposed to obtain a communication 
of the Divine will in her ecstatic trance, and she 
made herself ready for the afflatus by the ritual 
acts of chewing sacred laurel and drinking water 
possessing a miraculous virtue. Farnell proposes 
to define such ritual as 4 a mantic sacrament,* declar- 
ing that 4 the chewing the laurel may be regarded 
as a simple act of sacrament, whereby through 
contact with a sacred object she established com- 
munion between herself and the deity* ( CGS iv. 
188). The worship of Cybele exemplifies other 
modes of ecstatic communion. In the priest-king 
at Pessinos — himself identified with Attis, ana 
possessed of mighty secular as well as sacred 
power through his credited union with the godhead 
— we have the finished pattern on which the 
catechumen might model his aspirations ; and in 
this worship not only was there ecstasy through 
the orgiastic dance, and regeneration through food 
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and the blood baptism of the taurobohum, bat, as 
Famell points out (CGS iii. 300), 

1 the process of regeneration might be effected by a different 
kind of corporeal union with the divinity, the semblance of a : 
mystic marriage.' Even self-mutilation implied an ecstatic I 
oraving for assimilation to the goddess, so that in the Gybele* 
service Farnell finds ' a ritual of communion that used a sexual 
symbolism ' 

The 1 ecstatic ritual ’ of communion is examined 
by Farnell (op. ext . v. 151-181), and the evidence 
disposes him to believe that orgiastic ritual was not 
confined to the private thxasox of Greece, but that the 
State-cults were less tempered by the Hellenic spirit 
than has been imagined (x b. 159). Ecstatic ritual 
persisted down to a late period at Thebes and 
Delphi at least ; and amongthe island communities 
the primitive tradition of Bacchic enthusiasm was 
nowhere maintained with such fidelity as m Crete 
(xb. v 157 ; cf. iii. 297). There, at an early date 
— probably before Homer, in Farn ell’s opinion — 
the Thraco-Phrygian Dionysos cult was engiafted 
on the pre-Hellenic orgies which celebrated a 
Mother-goddess. 

The tasting of the blood or the devouring of the 
raw flesh of an animal regarded as incarnating the 
god is also a common way of arousing similar 
excitement. This potent method of charging one- 
self with the personality or force of divinity 
by the drinking of blood will be more fully con- 
sidered as an aspect of sacramental communion. 
At this point it may be enough to say that it 
played a part in native Hellenic ntual (CGS v. 164), 
was prominent in certain imported rites, and lasted 
until the later days of paganism, when the Cretans, 
for instance, at a Divine funeral-feast still rent a 
living bull with their teeth (Firinicus Maternus, 
p. 84, cited m CGS v. 303). It is a salient character- 
istic of the ecstasy of the Maenads ; and it is about 
their frantic omophagv, their devouring of raw 
flesh and hot blood in haste lest the spirit might 
escape, that Arnobius wutes : ‘in order that you 
may exhibit yourselves filled with the majesty 
of godhead (ut uos plenos numme ac maiestate 
doceatis ), you mangle with gory lips the flesh of 
bleating goats’ (adv. Gent . v. 19. Farnell ( CGS v. 
166) cites in further illustration Clem. Alex , 
Protrcpt. 11 P, u)po<payi<jL rijp lepojJLavlav tLyopres ical 
reXlo-Kovci r&s xpeapo/xlas tlop <p6pa>p). The scathing 
words of Arnobius unwittingly contain the original 
secret of these savage and hurried dismemberments 
of bull, goat, or fawn. The votaries, aiming at the 
mystic i elation between god, victim, and them- 
selves, believed, indeed, tliafc the banquet of raw 
flesh filled them with ‘ the majesty of the divinity.’ 

A reasonable question arises regarding the object aimed at in ' 
the ecstasy of freuzy described. Kohae inclines to hold that 
an adequate motive is found in the consciousness of communing 
with Deity and of absorption into the Infinite And this heaven- 
sent possession may have been the end m itself m histone 
Greece It is, however, fair, as it is scientific, to point out, 
with Farnell, that among primitive peoples such religious 
ecstasy is not generally an end but a means Though doubtless 
regarded as a strangely pleasurable sensation, it is excited for 
some practical object, such as prophecy or exorcism. In the 
early stages of religious ecstasy there is much of what is termed 
vegetation-magic, the desire in some way to influence Nature, 
control the weather, and secure good harvests And from such 
germs may be evolved in time the more spiritual aspirations 
after communion with Deity. 

Vet, by way of contrast, it must not be forgotten that there 
was a very different avenue towards ecstasy, and one, curiously 
enough, associated with the same wild Dionysiac worship, where 
the rapturous communion with Deity was achieved through 
orgiastic rites and a savage sacramental act As Farnell asks 
(tb. 162), ‘what are we to say of the “silence of the Bakche,” 
alluded to in the strangest of Greek proverbs' (Paroemiog 
Grcec Diogen [Gott. 1861] 8. 48, Baicro? rponov* iirl twv ctwirnAwv, 
irap* o<rov at <rty««rtv)? Was this simply physical ex- 

haustion — a merely natural reaction— or was ft the * zenith 
reached by the flight of the spirit, when voices and sounds are 
hushed, and in the rapt silence the soul feels closest to God'? 
Farnell cites in illustration the similar method for attaining the 
highest and deepest communion known to the ancient theo- 
sophists (ib v 162 ; with references to Sudhaus. ' Leises und 
lautes Beten,' in AR IF, 1906, p. 200 , Dieterich, Mithnuliturgie, 

I ). 42) But perhaps one of the most interesting illustrations 
ms in the fact that Euripides, in the very play which so power- 


fully dramatizes the excesses of half -religious hysteria associated 
with the Dionysiac orgies, also shows his appreciation of the 
spiritual good and inward joy to be drawn from a tranquil life of 
holiness (e g. Bacch 886-391, 1002-1012 , cf. G. Norwood, The 
Riddle of the Bacehce , 1008, pp. 114-117) 

3 . Philosophical communion : Neo- Platonism — 
This is an appropriate point at which to glance at 
the idea of communion with Deity which culminated 
in Neo-Platonism ( q.v .). In much philosophy there 
was an absolute negation of communion with Deity. 
The Epicurean system furnishes on obvious ex- 
ample : and Aristotle’s Deity, which Kipei wy ip&ftepov, 
admits but little possibility of mystic and spiritual 
communion. The Platonic theory of dpolvo-ts, how- 
ever, in its doctrine of an elevation of the human 
spirit into the realm of a Divine rous, through a 
ratiocination which should transcend the particulars 
of sense and time, was open to mystic refinement. 
For the extreme development of the idea of Divine 
transcendence we have to pass to the first half of 
of view, important, not merely for the philosophical 
the 3rd cent. a.d. Plotinus, the greatest re- 

f >resentative of Neo-Platomsm, is, from our point 
ineage of his system, but for its relation to his 
times. In its yearning after Divine illumination 
it is typical of its age ; for it was a peiiod whose 
natural precursor might be found m the 1 st cent , 
when Philo Judaeus represented an Alexandrian 
endeavour to Platonize historical Judaism, and, 
through a theistie treatment of the Platonic 
‘ideas,’ to reach a consummation of unequivocal 
sui render to the Divine influence. It was a period, 
too, foreshadowed some generations eailier than 
itself, when Apollonius of Tyana (q v ) and the 
‘Neo-Pythagoreans’ based their idea of attaining 
relationship with Deity upon their eclectic Platon- 
ism ; while a more vulgar mode of communion 
with Deity was illustrated in the thaumatuigic 
feats of Alexander of Abonoteichos ( q.v .). Neo- 
P1 atonic mysticism itself is the best type of ecstatic 
philosophic communion. According to Plotinus, 
the One which transcends existence (Mkcipcl rijs 
ovvlas) is not directly cognizable by leason ; and 
the coveted identification with tianscendent Deity 
comes not so much through knowledge as through 
ecstasy, coalescence, contact (£/c<rra<m, iLwXutaiSf h<prj). 
Much of the doctrine m his Enneads bears a resem- 
blance to Oriental Mysticism, but — though this 
has not always been admitted — it appears to have 
been purely Hellenic (Zeller, Phil. a. Griech. iii. b. 
69ft’., 41911. ; Benn, Gr. Philos, li. 341 ; Whittaker, 
The-Neo-Platonists , p. 106). It was lineally from 
Plato that Plotmus developed the doctrine of that 
ecstasy which supervenes upon the contemplation 
of intellectual beauty, and through which a supreme 
union with the Divine and Absolute One may be 
achieved. This subjective intensity of the mystic, 
as a kind of individual communion, forms a strong 
contrast to the more usual religious desne for some 
common act of impressive ritual. There is, further, 
no excitement m the preparation for the mystical 
attainment, as in many worships. A long process 
of internal quietude, of abstraction from sense, 
and of absorption in reason must attune the soul 
(Enn. VI. ix. 3) ; and Plotinus’s religious position 
is that the soul, thus worthily prepared by active 
contemplation, must then passively wait, in a 
kind of hypnotic trance, for the manifestation 
of the Divinity. The Divine ‘ intoxication ’ of 
passion comes with that beatific vision which 
rises beyond beauty to the One Cause (Enn vi. 
vii. 35). This climax of full communion with God 
was reached by Plotmus four times within the 
knowledge of Porphyry, who himself reached the 
consummation only once, namely m his sixty -eighth 
year (Porph. Vit . Plot. 23) 

4 . Deterioration of Neo- Platonism. — The system, 
then, culminated m a mystical act ; and, as a matter 
of history, mystical observances tended to obscure 
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the theoretical basis. Iambi ichus, for example, 
the Syrian pupil of Porphyry, influenced by 
Eastern superstitions, claimed that absorption into 
the Deity was dependent upon the use of divination 
and magic. A striking phenomenon is presented 
in this degeneration of the pure Mysticism of 
Plotinus into the superstition or the Neo-Platonists 
of the 4th and 6th centuries, who defended or 
adopted heathen sacrifices, divination, and wonder- 
working. But it is logically incontrovertible that 
the germs of superstition were inherent in the 
Neo-Platonic system, which postulated an un- 
approachable One and emanations involving secret 
affinities throughout the universe of Being. 

* If man by almost superhuman effort, transcending any effort 
of the reason, can rise in ecstasy to an immediate vision of 
the inscrutable One, he can also communicate with lower powors 
He finds allies in the invisible world in the dtemons who 
mediate between the world of pure intelligence and the world 
of reason. Thus the Neo-Platon ists of the 4th century found 
place m their system for the ancient gods, and found no 
difficulty in communicating with them by prayer, oracle, or 
oblation (S. Dill, Rom Soc in last Cent of Western Empire 2 , 
104) 

5. Communion with Deity through initiation in 
Mysteries. — As opinions are divided on the 
question whether initiation culminated in a sacra- 
mental litual, certain aspects of the Mysteries 
may be discussed independently of the subject of 
the sacrificial meal. Anrich, as a preliminary to 
his discussion of ancient Mystenes, emphasizes 
the deeper yearnings after fellowship with the 
Divine (‘ Gemeinschaft mit Gott,’ ‘Teilnahme am 
gottlichen Leben,* ‘Genuss des Gottlichen’ [ Das 
antike Mystenenwesen , 37]), which account for 
much of the Greek attitude towards Mystic re- 
ligion, and for the acceptance of Oriental cults. 
Tlie various secret worships classed as * Mysteries * 
subserved the feeling that, besides the commoner 
modes of drawing near to a god, there were others 
revealed only to a select number of initiated. The 
most famous of the Mysteries were those whose 
names Lobeck used as titles for the three books of 
las famous Aglaophamus , sive de theologies rnysticce 
Grcecorum causts f 1829 — namely Eleusmia (the 
most holy of all), Orphica (the expiatory lore of 
which affected the Mysteries of Eleusis), and 
Samothracia (the venerated Pelasgian, rather 
than Phoenician, cult of the K dfteipoi). [See 
MYSTERIES.] There were also — unaer the titles 
of Olaaoi , tpavoi, and dpycwves — numerous religious 
associations which charged themselves with the 
celebration of private Mysteries— frequently of 
barbarous origin (F. B. Jevons, Introd . to the Hist, 
of Relig. 334-348 ; Foucart, Des Associations re- 
ligieuses chez les Grecs). That the Eleusinian 
Mysteries persisted, as proved by literature and 
inscriptions, down to the close of paganism (Anrich, 
op. cit. 40), is not surprising, in view of the power 
of their esoteric symbolism to minister to the desire 
for a Divme communion more intimate than was 
possible for perfunctory worshippers. Certainly 
the Eleusinian Mysteries reached a considerable 
degree of spirituality, and made far deeper demands 
than simple ceremonial purity. The nine days’ 
fast, the long procession from Athens to Eleusis, 
the play of mysterious illuminations m the Great 
Hall, the sacred drama, the reverent exhibition 
of holy symbols, the homilies addressed to the 
initiated, the drinking of the sacred draught even 
as once the goddess had refreshed herself, and the 
handling of the sacred things were all methods 
of bringing the reverent worshipper into closer 
communion with Deity (see the well-known formu- 
lary recorded by Clem. Alex, Protrept . 11 . 18, ‘ I 
have fasted and I have diunk the kvkcAv,* etc.). 
From ancient times initiation at Eleusis was 
believed to secure a happier lot in the other world 
( ‘ Homeric ’ Hymn to Demeter , 480-482 ; Pindar, 
frag. 102; Soph. frag. 719 [Dind.]; Isoc. Paneg . 


28 ; Cic. Legg. II. xiv. ), and the balance of ancient 
authority suggests that communion m the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries was considered to exeicise effects 
permanent enough to mould for better the life of 
the initiated in this world. This is supported by 
the evidence of Diodorus and of Andociaes. 

* According to Sopater, initiation establishes a kinship of the 
soul with the divine nature, and Theon Smyinwus says that 
the final stage of initiation is the state of bliss and divine favour 
which results from it * (W M Ramsay, art ‘ Mysteries,’ in EBi ■&, 
with reference to Diod Sic Hist v 48, Andoc de Myst. 31; 
Sopat. Dicer Zetem p 120, in Walz, Rhet. Grcec 1832-36 , 
Theon Smyrn. Mathem i 18 , cf Lobeck, Aglaoph 39, 188- 
189, Ramsay's art ‘Mysteries’ gives the chief authorities on 
the subject between 1829 [the date of Aglaophamus] and 1884, 
and includes references to inscriptions). 

One highly important feature of the Eleusinian 
Mysteries was tneir ultimate admission of the 
alien. As early as the timo of Heiodotus (viii. 
65), they were open to any Hellene who might 
choose to go through the prescribed litual; and, 
after the condition of membership came to be 
initiation (p.v7j<ns) instead of citizenship, they could 
so appeal to mankind that zElius Aristides in the 
2nd cent A.D. might fairly eulogize Eleusis as ‘a 
common sanctuary for the world ’ (kolv6v tl rrji yrjs 
rtpevo s, Elens. Orat. i. 256 [Jebb]). 

Jevons has contended (op cit ch xxiv. ‘The Eleusinian 
Mysteries ’) that the start of the broader appeal made by Eleusis 
coincided with fresh stirrings in religion which spread from 
Semitic lands to Greece m the Cth cent no So it was that the 
opening of the Eleusinian sanctuary to the Athenians was the 
first step in the expansion of the cult of Demcter from a merely 
local agricultural worship into an element of national and after* 
wards of cosmopolitan religion. The belief grew stronger, he 
maintains, that more intimate communion with Deity waa 
attainable than that secured by the gift-sacnfice Hence a 
resuscitation of the old sacramental theory of sacrifice, along 
with an ancient ritual wherein that theoiy was bodied forth. 
Holy places like Eleusis, which had conserved archaic Hellenic 
rites, Decame popular with worshippers bent upon such com- 
munion At the same tune came an influx of Oriental worships 
— some of them readily identified or associated with existing 
native cults. Wandering agyrtce introduced ‘Mysteries ’ and 
founded religious communities for the worship of alien deities 
*— Iacchos, Zagreus, Sabazios, Oybele — who were now rapidly 
acclimatized in Greece The new cults throve, fostered by their 
likeness to the cult of Dionysos, and by the Orphic m 3 ths which 
suggested that Iacchos, Zagreus, and Sabazios were one and the 
same with Dionysos The association of Iacchos with the 
Eleusmia added a dramatic element, but did not change 
the central portion of the ritual — which, in Jevons's view, con- 
sisted in the administration of the sacrament of the kvkcuv and 
the solemn exhibition of the ear or sheaf of corn to represent 
the Corn-Mother. 

‘ As the worshippers of animal totems at their annual sacrifice 
consumed the flesh of their god and thus partook of his divine 
life, so the worshippers of the Corn-Goddess annually partook of 
the body of their deity, t e of a cake or paste or posset made 
of the meal of wheat and water’ (Jevons, op. cit p 865 f ; 
Hymn to Dem 208, aA</>t *al vSwp Wine, being * the surrogate 
of blood, was excluded from the non animal sacrifice offered to 
cereal deities ’ [Jevons, op. ci t 380]) 

This theory is attractive and thoroughly consistent wnth 
practices wide-spread among mankind It has the difficulty of 
being' necessarily in part conjectural because of the absence 
of evidence regarding a secret ritual which it was impiety to 
divulge ; and it has been opposed by Farnell, who does not 
accept its totemic basis, and who submits that, for all we know, 
the sacred kvk«u>v might have been drunk by individuals apart, 
and not in communion. In a field so obscure, it is not surprising 
that interpretations should be numerous and varied. The recent 
theory of Lawson (Modem Gr. Folklore and aim Gr. Rel. 
572) may be mentioned, that ‘the doctrme of the [mystic] 
marriage of men with their gods was the cardinal doctrine of 
the mysteries (for the other doctrine of bodily survival is 
merely preliminary and subordinate to this),' and that * some 
dramatic representation was given as a means of instilling into 
men’s minds the hope of attaining to that summit of bliss * (cf 
Farnell’s footnote, CGS ill. 186, referring to the evidence 
collected by Dieterich in Eine Mithrasliturgie t ‘proving in 
much ancient ritual the prevalence of the belief tnat mjstic 
communion with the deity could be obtained through the sem- 
blance of sexual intercourse * it is found in the Attia-Cybele 
worship, and in the Isis-ritual (Joseph Ant. xvm iii.), and it 
probably explains the myth of Pasiphad.’ 

6* Communion through a sacrificial meal or theo- 
phagist ritual. — The subject of the Mysteries 
obviously shades into that of the sacramental feast, 
which probably accompanied many of them. It 
will be seen that this portion of the subject is 
bound up with the ritual meaning of eating, sacri- 
fice, and blood (see artt. BLOOD, SACRIFICE). The 
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examination of rival theories concerning sacrifice 
does not fall within the purview of this article, 
hut passing allusion to them is unavoidable. 
Certainly, on any basis, it is clear that, in sacrifice 
and usages attendant upon it, we have what wor- 
shippers have historically regarded as one of the 
most potent means of intimate relation witli Deity. 

4 Toutes les religions/ says A. R6ville, ‘ considfcrent 
le sacrifice, plus ou moms transform^, comme le 
moyen par excellence de r^aliser Turnon de l’homme 
avec la divinity ’ (ProMgom&nes de Vhistoire des 
religions , 1886, p. 179) 

Though Frazer, (GB 2 u. 293) lias maintained that 
the evidence is not yet convincing in favour of 
totemism among Aryan tribes, there are noted 
authorities on Compaiativelieligion who feel that, 
according to the analogy of usages and beliefs wide- 
spread over the globe, many features in Greek 
mythology and Gieek ritual can find their ultimate 
explanation only as sacramental feasts on a totem ic 
basis. This is a contention in A. Lang’s Custom 
and Myth (1884). So, too, Reinach, building upon 
Mannhaidt’s demonstration of the wide prevalence 
of totemic rites in Europe, and supported by com- 
parison with Robeitson Smith’s exposition of the 
theory of Semitic sacrifice, claims that, when the 
ancestors of the Greeks became agriculturists, 
the totemic rites of the nomads and shepherds, 
instead of completely vanishing, received a new 
interpretation in myth and ute. And similarly, 
although Farnell objects (CGS in. 194-197), Jevons, 
as alieady indicated, has propounded the hypo- 
thesis of a corn-totem eaten sacramentally at 
Eleusis. 

Some of Iteinach’s examples may be given Aktaion is a 
typical one with which to start The Aktaion myth, according 
to Reinach (Unites, rnythes, ct religions , m ), arose from a sacra- 
mental rending (anapayfio^) of the stag by women-worshippers 
masquerading as ‘ binds, ’ in honour of Artemis, the hind-goddess 
of a totemistic clan The traditional legend would arise from a 
semi- rationalistic interpretation of an old communion sacrifice , 
the devotees who tore the sacred stag to pieces became, 
euphemistically, the hunter's ‘ dogs ’ Such Bacrameutal 
arrapay^ot was, as we have seen, a feature of Dionysiac ritual 
wherein the Maenads aimed at securing communion with their 
deity so as to mciease their influence upon the fertility of 
vegetation (It may be noted in passmg that Farnell, in 
Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1908, Buspects that ‘ the 
Boeotian Aktaion story was originally Bacchic, and that Artemis 
came only accidentally into it.’) Such elucidation is to be con- 
trasted with the older meteorological explanation, whereby the 
hunter torn by his hounds is viewed as an image of the fair 
verdure of earth scorched by the sun in the dog days (‘ ein Bild 
des durch die Hitze der llundstage zerstorten schonen Erden- 
lebens ’ [Roscher, 8 v 4 Aktaion ’]). Reinach holds Aktaion, Hip- 
pohtos, Dionysos Zagreus, and Orpheus to be, like Adonis and 
Osiris, suffering heroes who are lamented as Blam, but in the 
end resuscitated In all such cases, he thinks, the myth implies 
an ancient sacrificial ritual, m which a sacred totem was slain 
and eaten m communion by the faithful Frazer’s view differs 
in so far as he would refer the origin of the death and resurrec- 
tion of Adonis, Attis, Osiris, and Dionysos to simple rustic ntes 
at harvest and vintage But, while he regards them as 
vegetation spirits rather than as totems, he admits the sacra- 
mental character in the harvest supper, when the divine animal 
is killed and devoured by the harvesters as an embodiment of 
the corn-spirit On this theory, as much as on the totemic 
theory, we find communion with Deity through corn and wine 
And it is a communion on the basis of the logic of primeval 
religion By eating the body of the god the worshipper shares 
in the god’s attributes and powers , for corn, it is argued, is the 
true body of a corn-god , and analogously, drinking the wine 
in the rites of a vine-god is a solemn and significant sacrament 
instead of mere revelry, for the juice of the grape is the god’s 
blood (see Frazer, Gli~ l 358 ff ) 

Such beliefs are, in the ultimate resort, consonant with the 
savage psychology which argues the possibility of the acquisi- 
tion of Divine properties by eating, and of which a simple 
instance is the ancient Maori practice whereby a warrior 
swallowed the eyes of his slain enemy on the ground that the 
atua tonga, or divinity, was supposed to reside in them (R 
Taylor, Te lka a Maui , or New Zealand and its Inhabitants 2 , 
1870, quoted by Frazer. Psyche's Task, 1909, p. 6 , cf 4 Eating 
the God,* in Frazer, QJ& n. 818-366) Further, it is a fair 
induction from a mass of anthropological evidence that no more 
sacred and intimate bond of union could be secured in a 
primitive community than the sharing in the periodic sacrifice 
of & god viewed under the aspectlof, or as incarnate in, an animal 
It is a necessary inference, as many hold, following Robertson 
Smith, that the idea of communion, so far from being a later 
development, plays a great part in primitive sacrifice, and 


precedes the gift-sacrifice (Tylor, Primitive Culture voL ii. 
ch xviii , upholds gift-sacrifice as the most primitive, on the 
analogy of man’s dealings with hts fellow-man, and argues that 
the savage treats a god as he would a chief Tylor assigns to 
sacrifice three stages, viz (1) gift, (2) homage, and (3) abne* 
gation) 

After this brief glance at fundamental theories, 
it may be interesting to add certain examples 
given bv Farnell from cults observed m Greece 
which illustrate ideas of communion In the case 
of the mysterious fiov<t>6pia at the Dnpolia on the 
Acropolis, he inclines ( CGS, vol. l p. 88 ff) to 
favour Robertson Smith’s explanation regarding 
the ox which was slain as victim, and whose slaying 
brought guilt upon the slayer ; for here the 
sacrincer was subjected to a mock trial, and the 
instrument of slaughter was alone deedared guilty 
and thrown into the sea. This suggests a Divine 
animal akm to the clan, and recalls the familiar 
feature of totemibin whereby the clansmen claim 
kindred with an animal-god or saciosanct animal, 
from whose flesh they as a rule abstain, but which, 
on solemn occasions, they eat sacramentally in 
order to strengthen the tie of kinship between 
them and the Divine life. This seems more 
satisfactory than Frazer’s view (GB 2 ii. 38-41), that 
the ox represents the corn-spirit sacramentally 
devoured at the close of harvest in order that lie 
may rise with fresher poweis of production. So, 
in the woz.ship of the originally Oriental goddess. 
Aphrodite, the mourning for Adonis (who is 
fundamentally the same as Attis) is piobably not 
a lament over decaying Natuie, out ‘official 
mourning over the slaughter of the theanthropic 
victim in wdiose death the god (lied ’ ; and the 
most ancient Adonis sacrifice would be the offering 
of a sacred swine to the swine-god — a sacramental 
Mystery wheiein participators attested their kin- 
ship with the animal god by immolating an animal 
which, save in such ritual, it would be tabu to 
slay (cf. Robertson Smith, Rcl. Sem 2 290). Far- 
nell recognizes the same mysterious idea in the 
ceremonial sacrifice of a bear at Brauron by bear- 
maidens in honour of Aitenns as a bear-goddess 
(CGS ii. 435); in the sacrifice of the bull-calf to 
Dionysos at Tenedos(iA v. 166) ; and m the sheep- 
oflermg to Aphrodite in Cypius, if we accept a 
very plausible emendation made by Robertson 
Smith on a passage in Joannes Lydus (CGS ii. 
645 ; Lydus, de Mensibus , 4, p. 80, Bonn ed., 
wpbparoy Kw5l(p iaK^Traapivoi [for tcnceTracrulvov'] avv- 
IQvov rjj * A<t>po5lry). 

Equally mysterious are traces in ritual which 
point back to the sacrifice of a human victim. 
Abundant proof has been forthcoming fiom modern 
anthropological research to confirm the w'orld-wide 
association of human sacrifice with harvest ritual 
and the cults of vegetation-spirits (Mannliardt, 
Baumkultus , 358-361 ; Frazer, GB 2 n. 238 If.), 
There aie such traces of an original human victim 
in the cult of Ge (CGS in. 19-21) and m the 
legends concerning Orpheus. Farnell accepts the 
dismemberment oi Oipheus by funous Thracian 
votaries as typical of that form of ritual whereby 
worshippers slay the priest who temporarily incar- 
nates the god. Parallels aie familial fiom riazer’s 
Lectures on the Eaily History of the Kingship . 
Sacramental cannibalism on occasions of extreme 
religious excitement is discoveiable at a fanly 
high level of culture, and is credible in the 
Thracians (Rcinach’s theory, in Cultes , etc., ii. 
107-110, of Oipheus as a fox-totem rests on the 
rather slender evidence for taking paaaapls or 
/3a aadpa as a Thracian word for fox [Farnell, CGS 
v. 106 n.]). 

In some ceremonies at the altar the difficulty is 
to decide whether any clear sacramental concept 
was involved. Theie are signs of it at Argos in a 
peculiar cathartic communion, and there is reason 
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to suppose that the victim at Delphi called oaiwHjp, 
4 giver of holiness/ which was slain when the &noi 
were elected, was considered a temporary incar- 
nation of deity, so that contact with flesh, blood, 
or skin, could communicate holiness. There is also 
likelihood in the view that the goat sacrifice in the 
Laconian KovLdes was a genuine sacrament, where 
worshippers presumably oelieved they entered into 
communion with Apollo by devouring sacred flesh 
in which his spirit was (Farnell, CGS iv. 257-258). 
We know too little to attirm any sacramental idea 
in the local Attic cult of Apollo Agyieus at 
Acharme, whose worship was admmistered by 
wapdaiTOi (ib. iv. 158). Something, however, more 
suggestive appears in Arcadia, a fit abode for 
primeval worships, where the sacrifice to Apollo 
Parrhasios must be consumed m the sanctuary 
(dva XU tkouolv a&r60i tov lepelov ra Kp4a f Paus. vin. 38, 
cited by Jevons, op. cit . 146); and similarly with 
another instance which J evons gives : 

* The festival at which the Athenians made sacrifice to Zeus 

Meilichios, the Diasia, was ono of the most ancient of their 
institutions ; but . . the Locnans of Myonia were still more 

faithful to the ntual which they had received from the common 
ancestors of Locrians and Athenians alike, for, like the 
Saracens and the Prussians, they offered the sacrifice by ni^ht, 
and consumed the victim before the rising of the sun ’ (avoAu>crcu 
r<i Kpea avr6$t. irplv r) ykiov imcrx yOfit^ovtrt, Paus x. 38). 

In a less mystic sense the teim ‘sacrament* or 
‘ communion * might be applied to the feast shared 
by deity and worshippers which is familiar from 
the earliest Greek literature. And there are many 
other cases of ritual where wo cannot safely 
pronounce how far the idea of communion extended. 
Evidently the existence of Trapdcnroi of Apollo at 
Acharnac and at Delos is no proof that in tne rites 
concerned the worshippers supposed Apollo to be 
dying a sacrificial death (Farnell, CCS iv. 258) 
In some cases a social, tribal, or political element 
has prevailed over the leligious idea of communion 
with which it was originally bound up. For 
instance, primeval notions, only partially under- 
stood, survived at Athens m feasts at which the 
hestmtor entertained his tribe (Jevons, op. cit 
159 ; CIA ii 163, 578, 582, 602, 603, 631 ; cf. Jul. 
Pollux, Onum . in. 67, (pvXijs £<TTLdTU>p, 7*V <pvXrjy 
tcrn&y, Kpeavo/jUas One could, of course, 

always describe a non -tribesman, m terms of 
religion, as one who was not m communion with 
the god of the tribe. 

The evidence here collected shows that the 
idea of sacrificial communion certainly persisted 
m Greece among worships both indigenous and 
imported. But its persistence, apait from the 
Mysteries and private Orphic societies, was pre- 
sumably sporadic. It is reasonable, therefore, to 
agree with Farnell in doubting whether the ritual 
and doctrme of communion sacrifice ‘ exercised a 
vital influence upon religious thought in the older 
Hellenism. * Certainly, although m this of all 
matters the argument from silence can count but 
little, it is a striking omission that Iambi ichus, 
while analyzing other phenomena of relationship 
with the Divine in the de Mystenis , betrays no 
knowledge of sacramental communion ( CGS iii. 
190). And yet history shows that this idea had a 
great career before it ; and, if in the older Hellen- 
ism it remained largely occult, in later Greek 
times and m the later floman world, as we shall 
see, it counted as a vital religious force. 

II. Roman . — i. The practical nature of a 
Roman's relationship with the gods in ordinary 
ritual. — Boissier (La Religion rom. d y Auguste aux 
Antonin s*, i. 19), has an instructive sentence : 

* Les Rooming ont une fagon particular© de comprendre les 
rapports de Thomme avec la Divinity ■ quand quelqu'un a deg 
raisons de croire qu'un dieu eat irrite contra lui, ll lui demande 
humblement la paix, c'eat le tenne conaacr6 (pacem deorum 
exposure), et l'on suppose qu'll ae conclut alors entre eux une 
sorts de traits ou de con t rat qui les be tout deux.* 

In short, this implies a kind of traffic rather 


than communion with Deity — man must buy pro- 
tection by prayers and offerings, and the Deity 
who has received a sacrifice is expected to respond 
by conferring favours. If this is broadly true of 
the practical Roman worshipper, it may further be 
said that neither the Roman as statesman nor the 
thinker reflecting upon Roman religion was inclined 
to view it much in the light of an avenue of 
spiritual communion with Deity. Polybius (vi. 
56) thinks of the salutary effect of keeping the 
multitude in check by ‘ mystic terrors and solemn 
acting of the sort 9 (rots ddjjXois Kal tq Toiatjry 

TpayydlqL), and in the same chapter refers to the 
scrupulous fear of the gods as the very thing which 
kept the Roman commonwealth together. Varro, 
cited by Augnstme, held it to be the interest of 
the community to be deceived in religion (‘ expedire 
igitur existimat falli m religions ciuitates,' ae Civ . 
Dei, IV. xxvii. cf. VI. v.). Livy (I. xix.) credited 
Numa with putting the fear of the gods upon his 
folk as the most eflective deterrent for an ignorant 
populace. Many such pronouncements — erroneous 
enough as explanations of the rise and strength of 
religion — taken along with the actual policy of 
rulers like Augustus, serve to show that much of 
the Roman State-religion was imposed, as it were, 
from without upon the worshipper for the good of 
the community. There was little, therefore, in all 
this which tended towards the spiritual. Yet m 
the primitive religion — m the ntual which had 
grown up out of aboriginal needs and had not been 
imposed — just as in primitive religions generally, 
there had been the genuine sense of dependence 
upon Deity and some recognition of the value of 
communion with Deity. 

2. Comparative absence of ecstasy in Roman 
religion. — In comparison with the Gieek, there 
was m the Roman decidedly less religious ecstasy 
or enthusiasm. Roman religion, when not domestic, 
was mamly political ; and the whole was regulated 
by law and custom. Religious emotion was dis- 
trusted by the authorities, and the stern suppression 
of the Bacchanalia in 186 B.C., even if in part due 
to political motives, was typical of the strong 
objections felt to a ritual of excited transports, the 
nature of which has been made evident in earlier 
portions of this article. The cult of the Phrygian 
goddess Cybele and of Attis, though received m 
Rome from the times of Scipio Nasica, as is well 
known, was characteristically placed under re- 
strictions ; and the frenzy of this worship was 
almost as abnormal in Roman religion as the tumul- 
tuous Galliarnbics of the Attis of Catullus are 
in Roman literature. Such alien religions only 
gradually increased their hold upon Rome ; they 
did so as the desire for religious excitement became 
stronger ; and hence it may be said that among 
the reasons for the attraction which the African 
and Oriental cults exercised upon many Romans of 
the Empire, and especially upon women, were, 
fiist, their more powerful and lapturous excitation 
of the emotions, and, secondly, their promise of a 
closer rapprochement to Deity than was proffered 
in the grave and calm State-religion. Some 
notable access of spiritual aspiration at Rome 
seems a necessary presupposition of many religious 
phenomena of the Imperial epoch. It is probably 
the real explanation of the extent to which sucn 
alien cults as that of Isis (y.v.) gained a footing. 
(A good picture of Isis worship is given in Apuleius, 
Met am. ok. xi., in connexion with the threefold 
initiation of Lucius into the Isis mysteries.) But 
it is right in this connexion to note the caveat 
which Boissier enters against overstating the 
theory. He points out (op. cit . ii. 211-212) that 
the welcome offered to foreign cults by Romans of 
the Empire, and especially by women, did not 
imply a protest against the national religion, but 
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was rather a consequence of the religious sentiments 
developed in the heart by the old worship. There ! 
was, it was recognized, a communion with Deity 
more intimate and mystical to be attained in the 
more emotional Eastern rites. In Boissier’s view, 
then, this is more logical than to consider the 
acceptance of Eastern cults as a revulsion from 
national cults to something entirely novel Certain 
it is that Rome, as it became a world-power, grew 
cosmopolitan in religion, and found room for 
votaries of Attis, Isis, Osiris, Serapis, Sabazios, 
and other deities, so that outlandish rituals, often 
coloured with mysticism, competed with the grave 
and restrained usages of Roman antiquity. 

3. Ideas of sacramental communion in native 
Roman religion. — Accumulating evidence tends to 
show that, even if relatively deficient in imagina- 
tion, the indigenous Roman religion exhibited from 
the earliest times, like so many early religions, 
clear traces of the common sacrificial feast partaken 
of for the purpose of uniting a deity more closely 
with his worshippers. Throughout Roman history 
there persisted a prominent illustration of the 
ancient theory that all meals weie capable of being 
hallowed as sacred feasts common to both deity 
and worshipper ( e.g . Athenceus, v. 19). This was 
the offering to the twin Lares observed by the 
Roman family at meals (Serv. ad ASn. i 730 ; 
Ov. Fast . li. 633). In the marriage ceremony, 
too, of eonfarreatio there probably was a similar 
implication (cf. C. Bailey, Relig. of Anc. Rome , 
1907, p. 47). Broadly speaking, as Glover says 
(Conflict of Religions in Early Roman Empue , 
1909, p. 15), ‘the worship of all or most of these 
spirits of the country and of the home was joyful, 
an affair of meat and drmk. The pninitive 
sacrifice brought man and god near one another m 
the blood and flesh of the victim, which was of one 
race with them both* (cf. Robertson Smith, Rel. 
Sem. 2 Lect. xi.). Now, this domestic communion 
with Deity— a communion doubtless varying enoi- 
mouslv in greater or less spirituality — possesses the 
special interest that it is the portion of Roman 
religion least tinetuied with Orientalism 01 
scepticism. Despite wide-spread secular opinion 
in the Augustan era, theio was yet much sincere, 
even if vague, religious feeling among the less 
cultured ranks of society. The home-religion was 
a powerful early association 111 many minds, and 
Horace’s tasteful ode on rustic piety to Phidyle 
(HI. xxui.) touches the spiritual value of the 
simplest sacrifice (farre pio) to the gods of home 
and hearth, in a manner that suggests something 
deeper than a literary exercise. 

A few prominent instances may be given, where, 
either in the victim or in the substituted sacrifice, 
primitive Italian ideas of communion are suggested. 
At the Pariliain April, the shepherd, aftei purifying 
his sheep, brought ofterings to the god (or goddess) 
Pales — including cakes of millet and pails of milk 
‘The meal which followed, the shepherd himself 
appears to have shared with Pales’ (W. Wardo 
Fowler, Rom . Festivals , p. 81 ; cf. Ov. Fast iv. 
743-746, esp. ‘dapibus resectis’). The deity was 
then entreated to avert evil from the flocks and to 
overlook unwitting trespass. 

*We can hardly escape the conclusion,' says Warde Fowler 
(16. footnote), ‘ that the idea of the common meal shared with 
the gods was a genuine Italian one , it is found here, in the 
Terminalia (Ov. Fast, ii G55 [“spargitur et casso communis 
Terminus agno”]), and in the worship of Jupiter ' 

Let us turn to the Ferioe Latime in honour of 
Juppiter Latiaris held on the Alban Mount under 
the presidency of Rome (Warde Fowler, op . ext. 
95-97). This festival — older than historic Rome 
itself — was a common festival of the most ancient 
Latin communities. In the presence of repre- 
sentatives from the different members of the league, 
the Roman consul offered a libation of milk ; other 
vol. in.— 49 


cities sent sheep and cheeses. But the central rite 
was the slaughter of a pure white heifer that had 
never felt the yoke. The flesh of this victim, 
sacrificed by the consul, was distributed amongst 
the deputies and consumed by them. Herein, 
certainly, there weie political implications and 
obligations, but the religious element w'as most 
powerful ; for it was felt that to be left out of this 
common meal or sacrament would be equivalent to 
being excluded from communion with the god of 
the Latin league. Indeed, the anxiety displayed 
to secure the allotted flesh, which emerges in cases 
where some one city had not received its portion 
(Livy, xxxil. i., xxxvil. iii ), exhibits a primitive 
trait recalling a well-known barbaric alacrity for 
communion, which may ho illustrated in Hellenic 
ornophagic rites, or in the frenzied hacking and 
devouring of the victim-camel sacrificed by Arabs, 
as described by Robeitson Smith, Rel . Sent 2 338. 
Warde Fowler (p. 97) deduces from the ritual 
that 

* wo are here in the presence of the oldest and finest religious 
conception of the Latin race, which yearly acknowledges its 
common kinship of blood and seals it by partaking in the 
common meal of a sacred \ ir tun, thus entering into communion 
with the god, the \ictim, and each other ' 

Of the oflermgs it may he observed that they 
are characteristic of a pastoral rather than of an 
agricultural age. Helbig has commented on the 
absence of any mention of wine as proof that the 
origin of the festival must piecede the introduction 
of the grape into Italy ; and he holds its antiquity 
to be confirmed by the chaiacter of the ancient 
utensils dug up on the Alban Mount (Die Italiker 
in der Poebene, 1879 , p. 71). In the white victim 
may be seen a reminiscence of a pre-histouc bleed 
of sacred cattle, which it was foi bidden to slay, 
except at the annual renewal of kinship among the 
clansmen in their Bacrament. This festival lasted 
for centuries after Juppiter Optimus Maximus of 
the Capitol had overshadowed the Latin Juppiter, 
and after some communities had so dwindled as 
scarcely to be able to find a representative to 
receive their portion of the victim (Cie. pio Plane . 
ix 23, ‘quibus e mumcipus uix iani, qm carnem 
La tuns petant, leperiuntur’) Its antiquity and 
its duiation aie notewoithy 

‘Perhaps no festival,’ sa>8 W r arde Fowler (op cit 9(>), ‘Greek 
or Roman, carries us over suih a vast period of tune os this, 
its features betray its origin in the pastoral age, and it con 
tinued in almost umntcriupted grandeur till the end of the 
third century a d , or even later ' (GIL vi 2021) 

Briefer notice will serve for the remaining 
examples. A sacrificial meal was part ot the 
August observances m honour of Heieules (Warde 
Fowler, op. cit. 194). It is among the usages pie- 
senbed by Cato for the invocation of Mars 
Silvanus on behalf of the cattle (de Re Rust 83, 

* Ubi res diuma facta ent, statim ibidem con- 
suniito’). The eating of the victim with the blood 
so as to participate thereby m the common Divine 
life— a primitive usage found among the heathen 
Semites — has its parallel at Rome in the piacular 
swine-offerings of the Fratres Arvales (cf. above, 
vol. ii. p. 10 b ). Again, the eating by worshipped 
of loaves at Aricia, perhaps baked in the image of 
the slam king of the grove, has paiallels all over 
the w f orld, among which may be mentioned the 
dough images of gods eaten saci amen tally by 
Mexicans (Frazer, GB 2 11. 337-342) The suggestion 
is that these loaves m human form were sacra- 
mental bread, and that, m the old times when the 
Divine piiest-kmg of the grove was annually 
slain, the loaves were made m his image, to be 
eaten by worshippers 

* A dim recollection of the original connexion of these loaves 
with human sacrifices may perhaps he traced in the story that 
the effigies dedicated to Mania at the Compitalia were sub- 
stitutes for human victims * (ib ii 844) 

4. Certain ideas in Roman literature and philo- 
sophy regarding relationship with Deity. — In 
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many such feasts at Rome, as elsewhere, the 
original saciamental ideas were in time weakened 
ana rationalized. By the period of the latei 
Republic there were thinkers who found it haul to 
understand how any woislnpper could suppose that 
by eating bread or drinking wine he theieby con- 
sumed the body and blood of a deity. 

‘When we call corn Ceres, and wine Bacchus,* says Cotta in 
Cicero’s de Nat Deor (ni xvl 41), ‘ we use a common mode of 
speaking, hut do you imagine anybody insane enough to believe 
that the thing on which ho feeds is a god ? * 

It is no part of the scheme of this article to 
trace ideas of communion as they may be repre- 
sented or criticized in Latin literature as a whole ; 
for attention lias rather been du acted to the 
practice and meanings of actual ceremonial. Yet 
it may be legitimate to allude to ceitain repie- 
sentative authors. Unfortunately, the de Nat. 
Deor . labours from inconclusiveness, because Cicero 
refers refuting the opinions of others to stating 
is own ; and so from his indeterminate Academic- 
ism, whether here or in the de Divmatione , we 
reap little or nothing to our purpose. In the very 
next generation Virgil furnishes us, in the JEneut, 
with one of the greatest artistic tieatments of 
human dependence upon Deity, and of the realized 
need for close communing with the Divine. The 
variety of religious attitude in intellectual Rome 
is proved by the fact that while, on the one hand, 
we have Sceptic and Epicurean denials of all 
possibility of communion with Deity, we have, on 
the other hand, lofty utterances indicating appre- 
ciation of the doctrine that full communion with 
God may be independent of sacrifice, and that the 
primitive potencies of blood are needless wheio 
there is a true spiritual oblation of the woi shipper’s 
will and heart. To some such aspiration the great 
pronouncement of Persius marks an approach . 
‘ Duty to God and man blended in the mind, 
purity in the depths of the heart, and high-souled 
nobleness — grant me to present these at the shrine, 
and a handful of meal shall win me acceptance’ 
(Sat. li 73-75). In a similar spirit Seneca writes 
that God has no delight m the blood of bulls (Ep. 
116, ‘Colitur Deus non tauris, sed pia et recta 
uoluntate ’) ; and true communion or true worship 
is defined by him in almost the same words else- 
where, as consisting ‘ in pia ac recta uoluntate 
uenerantlum , (de Ben . I. vi. 3). The Deity is to 
reside in the heart ( Ep . 46, ‘ Sacer mtia nos 
spiritus sedet’), and for all men there is open a 
communion m that one body winch is, according 
to Seneca’s view, God or Nature (Ep. 93, ‘ membra 
sumus niagni corporis’). This is stated from his 
cosmic standpoint — his pantheism ; and on the 
moral side the doctrine becomes one of communion 
through assimilation or imitation : ‘Vis deos pro- 
pitiare? Bonus esto. Satis lllos coluit quismus 
lmitatus est’ (Ep. 95). And so we come louncl to 
the Stoic notion of partial elevation towards the 
Divine essence through the perfect self-possession 
of a sage. Perhaps we may take Quintilian’s 
remarks on the praises of the gods as representative 
of the attitude of educated Romans at the close of 
the 1st cent. A.D. In ill. vii. he mentions the 
topics suitable for employment in eulogies upon 
the gods — namely, their greatness, pow r er, and 
bounties ; but a typical aloofness in his treatment 
indicates that Quintilian at least felt little need 
for close communion with a Higher Pow er. 

5. Attraction to alien worships under the 
Empire. —How far, however, did Quintilian’s con- 
temporaries strain after closer relationship to the 
Divine? There is evidence that, though many 
thinkers adopted a similar attitude of aloofness, 
there was a wide-spread recognition that a more 
intimate relationship was a needful solace for the 
human soul. This is not the place to examine that 
evidence; but broadly it may be said that the 


religious conditions of the Roman woild dm mg the 
early centimes of the Empire weie such as to 
favoui the timmph of Eastern cults (see S. Dill, 
Horn Soc J/om J\ei 0 to M. Aurelius, esp chapters 
on ‘ Magna Mater,’ ‘ Isis and Serapis,’ ‘ The Re- 
ligion of Miihia ’ ; cf T. R. Glover, Conjlut of 
Behaions , 1909, p. 260). The compaiative inability 
of the ancient religion of Latium to satisfy any 
deep desire for nioial regeneration or communion 
with Deity accounts for the ready welcome ex- 
tended to alien worships, and oven to many gross 
supeisti lions. liegeneiation was the promise held 
out in the taurooolium (see the description m 
Piudentius, 7 repi 'Srefjxivuv, x. 1006-1050), or ceie- 
mony of the cleansing blood, which formed part of 
the woislnp of Cybele, though appaiently so far 
not proved to have been included m that worship 
m the West until Hadiian’s time. Inscriptions 
prove the belief in the lenewal of life conferred 
through the Attis ritual . ‘ tauioholio cnobohoque 
in mtuinum renatus’ (Orelli, 2352, G041), and a 
mystic sacramental communion was the central 
charm m the leligion of Mithra. 

6 . Mithraism. — Of this leligion a full account 
will appear under the article Mithuatsm, but it 
comes partially within the scope of om present 
lTKjuny, as the cult which in the Roman Empiie — 
quite apait from such othei analogies as its 
doctrines on moiality, celibacy, fasting, mediation, 
salvation, and bliss— presented the closest resem- 
blances to the sacramental ideas of Christianity, 
and as a cult which m some parts of the woild 
bade fair to prove a successful uval (Cumont, Textes 
et monuments , i. 344; Renan, Mavc-AurHc 1 , 1893, 
xxxi. 579) Although, m general, it remained alien 
to the Greek world (art. ‘Mithias’ m Roschei, 
tr. from Cumont), and, although only by degrees 
had it by Trajan’s time gained some footing 111 the 
West, since the Romans fust oaifie into momentaiy 
contact with Mithraists thiougli the Cilician 
pnates in 67 B C (Pint Vit Pomp 24), yet 
Mithraism spread mainly, but not exclusively, as 
a soldier’s w 01 ship, and won adherents m the 
capital, and especially on the fiontieis ; e.q. along 
the Danube, in Geimany, and in Britain at 
militaiy stations facing Wales or on Hadiian’s 
Wall [For conflicting views on the classes from 
which Mithraists were drawn in the Roman 
Empire, see de Jong (Da s* an tike Mysterienwescv , 
p. 59), who favours Gasq net’s opinion (Essai sur le 
cnlfe et les my stores de Mithia, , 1899, p. 140) that 
Mithraism did not penetrate the population outside 
the cantonments. C. IT. Moore, in a paper on the 
distribution of Oriental cults in Gaul and Germany 
(Tran*}, of Ann r. Philoloq. Assoc., 1908), argues 
that Mithraism had even less exclusive connexion 
with the aimy than Cumont claims] Aftei 
enjoying the favour of some emperors, including 
Julian, Mithraism gradually lost ground ; and the 
holy caves weie destioycd in A U. 378. 

Mithia, the Peisian god of light, in the perpetual 
sacrifice which he was conceived as offering, 
presented a type of the struggle after a higher and 
better life. The human soul, parted from the 
Divine, might, it w r as held, regain communion 
with Deity through fasting, penance, initiation, 
and a series of probations in ascending grades 
which finally should lead tho victonous devotee— 
the faithful soldier of Mithra — into unimpeded 
alliance with the Divine nature. Tho sacrifice of 
the bull, so prominent m the worship, seems to 
indicate that in lemoter times a sacred bull, 
assimilated to the Sun, was immolated as Divine, 
its flesh and blood being consumed m a communion 
meal (S. Iteinach, Orpheus, Eng. tr., 1909, p. 69). 
The victory-meal of the true Mithraie soldier con- 
sisted of water (or sometimes wine) and bread ; 
and was denounced by early Christian writers as 
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a demoniac parody of the Holy Sacrament (e.g. 
Justin Martyr, Apol. i. 66 , Tort de Prcescr. 40 
[n. 38, Oehl.]). In contrast theieto, much modern 
feeling regards it as a historical phenomenon, 
to be accepted without repugnance, 1 that both 
the idea of sacramental woislnp and the forms 
undei which it is perfoimed by the Chustian 
Church are the almost universal heiitage of man- 
kind. * (W. K. Inge, in Contentio Verttatis, 1902, 

p. 279). 

Litkhatueh — i. General — J. G. Frazer, GR*, 1900; M 
Hubert, Le Divm: Experiences et hypotheses, 1907, W 
Mannhardt, Antike Wald - u, Feldkvlte, 1877, Mythol For* 
schungen, 1884 , A Rdville, Proldgomines de Vhistoire des 
religions, 1881 , P. D. Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrb d 
ReligionsgeschA 1905 (Eng tr 1891, ‘Sacrifice and Prayer,' m 
ch. xvii ) ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture*, 1903 (cap vol li 
ch. xvin. ‘ Rites and Ocremomea') 

iL Greek religion and mysteries — L. G Anrich, Das 
antike Mystei lenwescn m semem Ewjluss auf das Chnstentum , 
1894; Daremberg-Saglio, Diet des ant gr et rom . , 8.v. 

‘ Bacchus/ ‘ (Jeres, Eleusmia/ ‘ Mysteria/ etc , A J. Evans, 
Mycencean Tree and Pillar Cult, 1901, L R Farnell, COS, 1896- 
1909 , P. Foucart, Associations religieu^es chez les Grecs , 1873, 
Lesgrands Mystiresd’Eleusis, 1901 , J G Frazer, Adonis, Attis, 
Osins, 1907 , O. Habert, La Religion dc la Gri.ce antique , 1910 
(esp ch on ‘ Les Mysttjres et l’Orphisme ’) , J E Harrison, 
Pioleg to Study of Gr Religion, 1903, 1908 , D G Hogaith, 
art ‘iEgean Religion,’ in vol l of present work , F B Jevons, 
Jntrod. to Ilist of Rehg 1896 (esp chs xn ‘ The Sacrifu u.1 
Meal/ xxin. ‘The M>&teneb,’ and xxiv ‘The Eleusiiium 
Mysteries'); K H E de Jong-, Das antike Mysterxenwesen, 
1909 , J. C Lawson, Mod Gr Folklore and A nc Gr Religion, 
1910 , C A Lobeck, Aglaophamus, 1829 , Pauly-Wissowa, 
artt. ‘Attis/ ‘Bacchanal/ ‘ Criobolumi/ ‘Dionysos/ etc , 
W. M. Ramsay, artt ‘Mysteries/ 4 Phrygia/ in ElirQ, S 
Reinach, Quite s, rnythes , et religions'*, 1908, R. Reitzenstein, 
Grundgedanken u. Wirknngen der Hellenist. Mystcnenreli- 
gionen, 1910 , E. Rohde, Psyche*, 1901 (see esp. * Die Mysterien 
von Eleusis/ in vol i., and ‘ Dionysische Rellg ’ and ‘Die 
Orphiker/ in vol it ) ; Roscher, artt ‘Attis/ ‘Dionysos’ (on 
omophagy in Dion^ siac rites and Orphic Mysteries , and esp l 
1039 on ‘Bisheri^e Erklarungen dcs Orgiasmua’ in comparison 
with Nature festivals of other European peoples), ‘ Isis/ * bora 
u Demeter/ ‘ Mainaden/ ‘ Orpheus ’ 

in Sacramental it as is — J. G Frazer, GR* n. 318-366, 

‘ Eating the God* , J. E. Harrison, op at (p 453 for ‘ Sacra- 
mentolism of Eating and Drinking’), E. Hatch, The Injluence 
of Gr Ideas and usages upon the Christian Church 1895, 
W. R Inge, in Contentio Verttatis, by Six Oxford Tutors, 
1902 (essay mi ‘Tho Sat rarnents’) , W Robertson Smith, 
art ‘Sacrifice/ m EBi$, Rel. Sem *, 1891 

iv. NEC) PLATON U> M — A W Benn, The Gr. Philosophers, 
1882, vol. n ch v ‘The Spiritualism of Plotinus’, S. Dill, 
Rom Sor in last Cent of the Western Envoi) < * 1905, p 98 tf , 
J. Whittaker, The Neo-Platonuts, 1901 , E. Zeller, Philosophic 
der Griechen, 1844-02 (with later edd of various parts) 

v Roman religion and foreion cults — E Aust, Die 
Religion der Romer, 1899 (esp pp 103-116), G. Boissier, La 
Religion romaine d* Auguste aux Antonin^, 1906, La Fin du 
paganisme, 1891 , F. Cumont, Les Religions onentales dans le 
paganisms romam , 1906 , S. Dill, Roman Society from Nero to 
Marcus Aurelius, 1905, Roman Society m last Cent of the 
Western Empire *, 1905 , J Wight Duff, A Literary History of 
Rome, 1909 (pp. 62-69 for characteusties of Roman religion), 
G. Friedlander, Darstellungen aua d Sittengesch. Roms’*, 
1881, 61886-1890 , W. Warde Fowler, Roman Festnals of the 
Republic, 1899 ; J. Rdville, La Religion romaine d Rome sous 
les Si vires, 1886. 

vi MlTHUAISM — F Cumont, Textes et monuments figurds 
relatifs aux mystires de Mithia, 1896-99, Les Mystires de 
Mxthra 1 *, 1902, art ‘Mithras/ tr. into German as Cumont's 
contribution to Roscher, vol li 2 3028-3071 , A. Dietench, 
Eine Mithrasliturgie , 1903 (^RUO), S Dill, Rom. Society m 
last Cent of Western Empire 77-84 (note on p 77 on prevalence 
of taurobolium in inscriptions) , A Gasquet, Essai sur le culte 
et les my stires de M it hr a, 1899 , J Grill, Die ]>ers Mystenen - 
rclig. tm rom Reich u das Christentum, 1903 . S. Reinach, 

‘ La Morale du Mithraisme/ pp 220-233, in vol n of Cultes, 
rnythes, et religions, 1906-8 J . W IG1IT 1) U FF. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Hebrew).— 
Communion with God, broadly speaking, means 
sharing m the thought or the spint or the life of 
God. Any way m which men can be thought to 
share m the life or vitality of God, or in which 
it is believed that God’s thought can be communi- 
cated to them, is a means of communion. Since 
the OT lepresents several centuries of history — 
centuries during which the Hebrews passed from 
barbarism to a high type of civilization — several 
conceptions of the nature and the means of com- 
munion with God are recorded in it, corresponding 


with the diflerent stages of development through 
which the people passed. 

i. At feasts. — 1 To begin with tho oldest of these, 
we must considei communion at feasts. W. R. 
Smith lias shown 1 that at least one important 
feature of Semitic sacniice— he thought it the all- 
important feature — was the sacnhcial meal, at 
which, in early times, the god was supposed to be 
resent and to partake of the viands. This was 
elieved to be real communion ; for, as the god and 
the worshipper partook of the same sacred flesh, they 
were thought to share in a common life. In our 
oldest OT source — the J document — theie is a trace 
of this form of communion, with a slight modifica- 
tion of its ciassest features. In Ex 24 n Moses and 
the seventy elders of Israel behold God, and eat and 
drink, i.c they eat and drink in His presence. 
This is but a slight modification of an older view 
that God ate and drank with them. Accoiding to 
J, this commensal communion sealed the covenant 
between Jahweh and Israel. A kindred instance, 
though still somewhat further removed from the 
crassest primitive ideas, is found in 1 S 1. The 
feast which the parents of Samuel attended was a 
feast of commensal communion, for Hannah believed 
it to he the most favourable time to make her le- 
quest to God. Communion was no longei confined 
to the physical side alone ; it embraced also the 
inter change of ideas, and yet it hoveled about the 
old commensal meal, for it was thought that God 
was then more easily appioaehed than at other 
times. 

Closely akin to the commensal conception of 
Ex 24 u is that of Gn 15 17 * 1P , wlieio the pieces of 
tho sacrifice are piled in two heaps, and God comes 
in the form of a smoking furnace and a flaming 
torch, and walks between them This confnms the 
covenant with Abraham. It is not stated that 
Abiaham did the same, hut the writer apparently 
meant to imply it. God and Abraham, by coming 
mutually under tho influence of the sacrificial llesli, 
entered into a communion of mutual obligation. 

Closely connected with the commensal idea of 
communion are the passages in which Jahweh or 
His angel appears to a man and speaks with him, 
mipaiting some specially important information; 
the man otters Him the hospitality of some refresh- 
ments, of which the Divine being pai takes, and then 
vanishes. The instances of this all occur m the 
.1 document (Gn 18, Jg 6 and 13). Those to whom 
Jahweh is said to have appeared weie Abraham, 
Gideon, and Manoah’s wife. In all these cases 
the communion was partly oral and partly com- 
mensal, i.e. God ate or consumed tho food which a 
human being had prepared for Him. To the same 
stiatum of thought belong a number of instances 
wlieie God appeared to men in human form and 
talked with them, without any connexion with 
sacniice For example, m Gn 3 8 * r * God came 
down and walked in tho gaulen in the cool of 
the day and talked with Adam and Eve and the 
serpent In Gn 32 24,r God came to Jacob near 
the Jabbok, and wrestled with him nearly tho 
whole night. That this was legal ded as real 
communion is shown by the fact that a latei 
age looked hack upon it as the tuining-pomt in 
Jacob’s clmractei. In that night they believed 
he ceased to be a supplantei and became a prince 
of God. Another instance, taken, like the two 
preceding, from the J document, is iound m Ex 
4 24tf , where Jahweh mot Moses and his family and 
sought to kill Moses, and was doteired only by 
the eueumcision of his son. Accoiding to this 
passage, it was thus that God communicated to 
Moses that eueumcision was necessary. 

In the period presented by the J document, then, 
communion with God was thought to be half 
i Rel. Sem * Lectures vil.-ix. 
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commensal and half conversational. In either 
case God was anthropomorphically conceived, 
although the crassest phases of anthropomorphism 
were passing away. 

In this same early period of thought the mani- 
festation of Jahweh for the deliverance of His 
people from oppression was regarded as a theo- 
phany. Perhaps this could not properly be called 
communion, and vet it borders closely upon it. 
The conception oi the worshipping unit was the 
nation, ana Jahweh’s manifestation of power for 
the deliverance of the nation was a communication 
of His will which thrilled the worshipping unit with 

i *oy, and revived its enthusiasm for the service of 
r ahweh. Such a manifestation of Jahweh is com- 
memorated in the Song of Deborah, Jg 6 4 ft , where 
Jahweh is pictured as coming in a thunderstorm 
for the deliverance of His people. In Ps 18 this 
theoph&nic manifestation of God is revived (vv . 7 ]B ). 
If the * I * of the Psalm represents the nation, the 
worshipping unit here is identical with that of 
Jg 5, and the Psalm represents a sort of national 
communion with God arising out of deliverance in 
the hard experiences of life. Again, in Hab 3 3 ' 14 this 
form of theophany is poetically reproduced. lhob- 
ably the experience of deliverance here commemo- 
rated is national also, since the poem once stood in 
a psalter, but the chapter is open also to a personal 
interpretation, and it may be that, when it was 
written, the older view that God thus revealed 
Himself to the nation in time of stress was passing 
over to the conception of an individual revelation 
and an individual deliverance. At all events, in 
the book of Ezekiel the theophany by means of 
the lightning playing in a cloud has become a 
means of individual revelation (cf. Ezk l 18 * 14 * 27b ). 

2 . Through dreams. — When we pass from the 
J to the E document, t.e. from the 9th cent to 
about 750 B.C., we come to a more exalted concep- 
tion of communion. God no longer appears in 
human form, freely to converse with men ; it is 
in dreams and visions of the night that He appears 
to impart His will and to give inspiration. Thus 
in Gn 20 3tr God appeared to Abunelech m a dream 
In Gn 28 13m JacoD in a dream had a sacramental 
vision which moved him to make a new covenant 
with God. The dreams of Joseph in Gn 37, of 
the chief butler and chief baker m ch. 40, and of 
Pharaoh in ch. 41, though at first sight they appear 
to belong to a different class, because God does not 
directly appear in them, are in reality instances of 
the same thing, for by means of the dream God is 
represented as imparting knowledge concerning 
His will for the future. The same may be said of 
Jg 7 13ff# , where we are told that one of the Midi- 
anite invaders of Palestine dreamed a dream. In 
1 S 28®* u it appears that dreams were recognized 
as one of the channels through which God gave 
His answers. In 1 K S 8, 15 the Lord appeared to 
Solomon in a dream and made a sacramental 
revelation, which, according to the narrative, in- 
fluenced all the king’s future. Dt 13 1 * 8 - 0 classes 
the dreamer of dreams with the prophet, and Jer 
23*®** recognizes the dream as one of the ways in 
which the prophet ascertains the Divine will. That 
this means of communion long survived among the 
Hebrews, is shown by the fact that Eliphaz is repie- 
sented in Job 4 12ff - as telling impressively of a 
Divine confirmation of his theology which came 
to him in a vision of the night ; and in Dn 2 lff - 
revelations are made to Nebuchadnezzar in dreams. 

3 ; In ecstasy and visions — Another way in 
which God was thought to come especially near 
to men was in ecstatic frenzy. In such frenzy 
the nervous or emotional excitement inhibits the 
ordinary control of the brain, and the actions of 
the subject are controlled by the reflex working 
of lower nervous centres. In all parts of the worla 


people have been thought, when in such paroxysms, 
to ho under the control of a supernatural being . 1 
The subject speaks incoherently, laughs, rolls on 
the ground, exhibits vaiious bodily contortions, 
and often in the end becomes unconscious. Among 
the Phoenicians at Gebal there was, about 1100 
B.C., as an Egyptian record shows , 3 such a prophet 
who exerted great influence. That the earliest 
form of prophecy in Israel was of this character is 
clear from a number of passages. For example, 
in 1 S 19 28 24 one of the signs of the coming of the 
Spirit of God upon Saul for the prophetic anoint- 
ing was that * he also stripped off his clothes, and 
he also prophesied before Samuel, and lay down 
naked all that day and all that night.* That this kind 
of frenzy was regarded as of Divine origin is further 
shown by the fact that the word ndohi means in 
Hebrew Doth * prophet* and * lunatic.* A trace of 
this ecstatic conception of communion with God 
is found in the history of the prophet Elisha. We 
are told in 2 K 3 15 that, when on a certain occasion 
an oracle was requested of him, he caused a minstrel 
to play to him till the necessary prophetic ecstasy 
was excited. Such frenzy was accordingly for a 
long period of Israel’s histoiy regarded as an extra- 
ordinarily good means of communing with God. 

Midway between the dreams and visions of the 
earlier time and the more spiritual insight of the 
prophets to bo treated below, stand the inaugural 
visions of such prophets as Isaiah and Ezekiel. 
The vision of Isaiah described in Is 6 was apparently 
not a dream (at least he does not speak of it as such), 
and yet in the vividness of its details it recalls the 
dream. This vision had also the strongest kind 
of sacramental significance for the prophet. He 
felt that in it his lips were cleansed, his grasp of 
the work God would do for His people was enlarged, 
God’s need of him as a helper was Drought home to 
his conscience, his will was moved so that self-con- 
secration to the Divinely appointed task followed, 
and he was convinced that God had communicated 
to him what His future message was to be. The 
vision of Ezekiel (Ezk F-3 15 ) is narrated with less 
literary simplicity, and exhibits fewer elements of 
the full sacramental value of it to the prophet ; 
but it is clear that by it he received his commission 
and his message The more personal elements 
may be lacking only because the book of Ezekiel 
is throughout written in a less personal way than 
the book of Isaiah. 

4 . Spiritual insight of prophets.— The word 
]iii? ( hdzdn ) survived from the early and crude con- 
ceptions of the means of discerning the Divine will 
which have been described above, and was applied 
in later times to the utterances of all the literary 
prophets. Jastrow 8 has made it probable that it 
may have originated in an inspection of the entrails 
of animals However that may be, it lost that 
significance in later times, and stood for all prophetic 
visions. Some of these weie undoubtedly visions 
of the night, akin to the dreams of an earlier time, 
such as the visions attributed to Daniel (Dn 8 lff *) ; 
but the term, when it stands in the title of a 
j>rophetic book, is, at least by implication, made 
to cover the results of the enlightened thinking of 
the prophet, which were commended by his judg- 
ment and conscience. Jeremiah, for example, tells 
us of no inaugural vision similar to those ex- 

E erienced by Isaiah and Ezekiel. He simply tells 
ow the word of Jahweh came to him, now ho 
naturally shrank, on account of his youth, from 
ublic service, and how he was assured that 
ahweh’s power would sustain him and carry him 
through. No mention is made of external acces- 

1 See Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, 1905, 
ohs i -in 

2 See Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt t 1906-1907, iv. 280 
*JBLxtv Hi [1909] 50 ft. 
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sories to the vision. The impression is left that 
the Divine Spirit was working directly upon the 
mind and heart of the man, quickening his in- 
telligence and his conscience. That the prophet 
who could conceive the covenant of J ahweh with 
His people as a matter of the inner spirit, the 
laws of which were inscribed on the heart, should 
be able to lift prophetic vision, and with it 
the conception of communion with God, out of 
all the objective accessories which cling to it with 
greater or less persistence from the ci uder concep- 
tions of earlier days, need not surprise us. 

Having discerned this view of communion with 
God thus set forth in Jeremiah, we find, in turning 
back to the literary prophets who preceded him, 
that it was not new. Amos gives us no hint that liis 
philippics against the sins of the nations had their 
birth m anything less spiritual than his intellectual 
and spiritual insight quickened by the Spirit of God. 
Hosea makes it clear that he was made a prophet 
by a flash of Divine illumination which enabled 
him to see the yearning love and sorrow of God for 
Israel, as well as his Divine patience and redemp- 
tive nature, all reflected, as m a mirror, m the tragic 
experiences which had daikened the piopliet’s home 
and broken Ins heart. His messages to Israel are 
not paiaded as the thoughts of an unsubstantial 
dream, but are given forth as the ripe utterances 
of an illumined mind, a loving heart, a tender 
conscience, a chastened spirit. The great messages, 
too, of Isaiah, such as the beautiful Song of the 
Vineyard in ch 6, are clearly the vigorous ex pres - 
sions of a new conception of duty and religion, 
born of a newly awakened ethical and spiritual 
insight. 

In the great prophets, then, from the beginning 
of the prophetic writing, we have a spiritual 
conception of communion with God taken for 
granted. Visions and dreams are still at times 
spoken of, as in Is 29 7 and Jer 14 14 23 16 . The pro- 
pnet’s career sometimes began with a vision akin 
in its form to the dreams of an earlier time, as we 
have seen to be the case with Tsaiah ami Ezekiel ; 
but m reality each of these prophets was a 
spiritual leader in his time, and remains to our 
day an inspiring guide because he lecognized in 
fact, if he did not clearly expiess, the truth that 
those great moments when the mind grasps new 
and larger truth, and the depths of being throb in 
consequence with new emotions, so that the will 
is moved to make the endeavour to realize in one’s 
self or in one’s nation a higher ideal of life, are 
moments of the highest sacramental significance, 
moments of most real communion, moments when 
God’s thought is communicated to His servant, 
and God’s purposes and life are shared by him. 

With Jeremiah and Ezekiel the conceptions of 
communion with God entered upon a new stage. 
This resulted from the doctrine of the individual 
nature of religion taught by these prophets (see 
Jer 31 29 * 30 and Ezk 18). Down to tins time the 
prevailing notions of religion had been national, 
lieligion was a relation between Jaliweh and His 

E le, the Israelitish nation, rather than a re- 
n between Jahweh and individuals ; and this 
had profoundly affected the conceptions of com- 
munion. Of course, a nation is made up of indi- 
viduals, and the personal element in religion had 
never been wholly lacking. Even when the earliest 
and crassest conceptions prevailed, there must have 
been many examples of individual piety, of indi- 
vidual piayer which received an individual answer, 
of winch the case of Hannah (1 S 1. 2) is but one 
instance. Never tlieless, when it was thought that 
Jahweh looked upon the nation as a nation, that 
He visited the sins of the fathers upon the children 
even to the third and fouith generation, this fact 
must have tended to obliterate moral distinctions 


in the individual, and to cast a blight over the 
highest type of personal communion and piety. 
It is not an accident, therefore, that in the poetry 
of the time after the Babylonian exile we find 
many expressions of personal communion of & 
spiritual character. 

5. Expressions of personal communion,— One of 

the earliest of these is in the book of Job. This 
poem depicts the inward struggles of one who, 
overtaken by misfortunes, found the traditional 
theology in which he was reared out of accord 
with the facts of experience, and in his despair 
nearly made shipwreck of faith. With the energy 
of a nun ted animal he demands a solution for a 
bundled puzzling problems. At last God answers 
him out of the whirlwind. In this answer no 
solution to one of Job’s problems is offeied. On 
the contrary, he is made to feel his littleness in 
contrast with God. And yet the Divine vision is 
portrayed by the poet as sacramental. Job declares 
( 42 o. 6) . 

* I had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear ; 

But now mine eye seeth thee, 

Wherefore I abhor myself, 

And repent in dust and ashes ' 

The problems are not solved, but in the sacra- 
ment of the Divine vision the heart has learned 
to trust One who knows the solution. 1 Modem 
exegetes agree that Job does not represent the 
nation ; he is thoroughly individual. His suffer- 
ings, agony, doubts, and vision are epochs in 
the growth of an individual soul. That the poet 
should find his solution in a sacramental vision 
in which, in self-abhorrence, the soul enters into 
communion with God, is a striking testimony to 
the place that real spiritual communion with God 
had come to hold m the minds of Israel’s greatest 
thinkers. 

This conception of the spiritual nature of com- 
munion finds frequent expression in the Psalter, 
which was (he hymn-book of post-exilic times. In 
their original form some of the Psalms may be of 
pre-exilic origin, but hymn-books are from time to 
time re-edited ; sentiments which are no longer 
congruous with the religious feeling of the age, 
though owing to religious conservatism they may 
for a while be sung, are at last dropped, and lan- 
guage capable of expressing adequately the de- 
votional life of the time is substituted for them. 
The Psalter no doubt underwent such revision, so 
that, even if the torso of a few psalms be pre- 
exilic, 111 the mam it reflects the sentiments of the 
post-exilic time. In many passages m the Psalter 
the older forms of expression with reference to 
religion are maintained, and it is difficult to tell 
to what extent the psalmist had made his religion 
a matter of the spirit, but in others this difficulty 
vanishes For example, Ps 63 6 - 8 was written by 
a man whose religion was inward, and whose life 
drew its strength from spiritual communion with 
God. Briggs translates these verses as follows : 1 
* when on ray couch I remembered thee, 

In the night watches was musing on thee, 

My soul did cleave after thee , 

On me did take hold thy right hand * 

These words depict an exnenenee of the sacra- 
mental consciousness of God’s presence as the 
author had known it in his niglit-meflitations. 
lieligion was to him no longer confonmty to a 
set of rules, or mere participation m a gorgeous 
ritual ; it was to have Ins spirit le-vivifiea and 
invigoiated by real communion with the living 
God. The author of Ps f> 1 held similar views and 
knew of similar experiences. He says 3 (vv 10 ' 12 ) : 

‘ In me, O God, ueato a (lean heart, 

And a spirit that 19 steadfast renew m my breast. 

1 See Peake, * Job/ m the Century Bible , p 10, Problem of 
Suffering in the 0T t p. 100 II 

3 ‘ The PsalmB,’ in ICC li [1006-1907] 72. 

s So rendered by Wellhaueen- Furness In Haupt’s PB (1898). 
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Cast me not off from thy presence, 

And thy holy spirit, do not take from me 
Qive me once more the glad sense of thy help, 

And strengthen thou me with a spirit that is joyous.' 
The man who could write thus knew of Divine 
disclosures such as come in real communion with 
God, not simply in an initial experience which 
should change the whole life, like that described 
in Job 42®- 6 , out, like the author of Ps 63, he had 
known it as the sustaining bread of each piosaic 
day — the vitalizing experience which gave him 
strength to live. 

The Psalms, however, reflect a gieat variety of 
points of view. Pss 42, 43, and 84 move, so far as 
outward expression goes, in the realm of ceie- 
monial religion ; but, in the intensity of the feel- 
ing expressed and as regards the quality of that 
feeling, their authors are in accord with the 
writers of Pss 51 and 63. The writer of Pss 42, 
43 was a Levite who had been torn from the 
temple and its service, and who accordingly felt 
that he had been torn from God. Nevertheless, 
as he sings (Ps 42 1 * e ) : 

* As the hart pants for the water brooks, 

So pants my soul for thee, O God 

Why art thou cast down, O my soul . . . ? 

Wait thou on God, for evon yet shall I praise him,' 
he convinces us that under the ontwaid form of 
temple festivities, processions, and ceiemomal Ins 
soul had known the mystic touch of the Divine 
Spirit, and that it was longing for the renewal of 
that mystic touch to which he was giving expres- 
sion. So the writer of Ps 84 speaks of the outward 
temple, when he says (v. 10 ) : 

4 1 choose to stand at the threshold of the house of my God, 
Rather than dwell in tents of wickedness ’ 

Yet no one can doubt that v. a , ‘My heart and my 
flesh cry out for the living God/ is the ciy of Ins 
personality, not for a sacred building, but for God 
Himself. 

In this post-exilic period there was great variety. 
To some, like the author of Ps 50, ritual was 
foolishness, and religion consisted not in oflering 
bullocks, but m righteousness and thanksgiving 
To others, as the prophet Malacln, those who did 
not offer the bullocks were robbeis of God (Mai 
3 0 ). The author of Ps 119 exhausts language m 
his effort to praise the Law. He loves the Law 
because it guides him into a pure life and directs 
his way to God. Of inward communion he clearly 
was not ignorant, but his communion is cold and 
formal in comparison with that of the authors of 
Pss 42, 51, 63, and 84. The author of Ps 73, like 
the author of the book of Job, had wrestled with 
doubts which threatened his sanity. He had 
found peace, as Job did, in a moment of sacra- 
mental illumination. 

The second Isaiah and a number of psalmists 
regarded the contemplation of Nature as a means 
of communion with God. In Is 40 12ff * the piophet 
calls to mind the work of God in creation, and 
takes his hearers out into a Babylonian night to 
behold the marvels of God in the starry heavens, 
in order to beget in them the sacramental mood 
Similarly in 41 28 43 14a 44 s8 46 lff * he points to the 
unusual events of current history for the same 
purpose. Psalmists also tell us that the con- 
templation of Nature is a means of communion 
with God. Thus in Ps 8 8ff * we read : 

1 When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 

What Is man, that thou art mindful of him ? 

And the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 

For thou hast made him but little lower than God, 

And crownest him with glory and honour.’ 

The contemplation of Nature made the Psalmist 
conscious of his exalted religious privileges. Simi- 
laily the author of Ps 19 1 '® found the heavens a 
means of creating the sacramental temper : 

The heavens declare the glory of God ; 

And the firmament ehowcth his handywork.' 


The author of Ps 107, after passing in review the 
wonders of Nature, declares : 

4 Whoso is wise and will understand these things, 

Even they shall understand tho loving-kindness of Jahweh.' 

Upon the same theme the writers of Pss 146, 
147, and 148 speak with persuasive beauty. One 
theme runs through all. The stars, the growing 
glass, the care bestowed on dumb animals by God, 
the ci cation of the marvellous snow, the hoar 
frost, ice crystals, and the silent destruction of 
these, sea-inonsters, fire, hail, stoimy wind, and 
many other wonders — all are grounds for praise, 
and helps in apprehending God. 

Side by side with this vaiiety of personal ex- 
perience, the Levitical ceremonial continued. The 
loaves of shewbiead continued to be piled on the 
table m the sanctuary ; they were a symbol of that 
old physical communion with God in which the 
pnmitivo Israelite had believed. Perhaps the 
moie superstitious still thought that God ate of 
this bread, and that thus in a sense the priests sat 
at God’s table. Year by year the high priest 
entered the Holy of Holies with the sacrificial 
blood — a symbol of the way in which it had been 
in the olden time supposea that communion with 
God was restored. It may 'well have been that, 
as some witnessed this ceremonial, their hearts 
were stirred to realize more clearly then own 
union with God. Other ceremonies, such as the 
morning and evening sacrifice, probably acted on 
many in a similar way. Many there must have 
been who gave little attention to personal lcligion, 
but rested content in the performance of the cere- 
monies. And so it came about that in the last 
pre-Christian centuries Judaism piesented as great 
a variety of types as does modem Christendom. 
There were the careless, tlieie weic the formalists, 
there weie those who combined with formalism a 
mild type of spiritual religion, but there were also 
the passionate mystics, who rested not till their 
hearts were made alive by sacramental union with 
God, and then daily bread supplied througli com- 
munion continually renewed 

Literature — W R Smith, Rel Sem 3 , London, 1894, cha. 
vii.-ix , W E Addis, Hebrew Religion, London, 1906 , K. 
Marti, Rel of the OT. Eng tr , London, 1907 , T. K Cheyne, 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, London, 1808, G. A. 
Smith, 4 Isaiah/ 2 vols , 1888-90, and ‘ Book of the Twelve 
Prophets/ 2 vols, 1897-98 [both in Expositors Bible 1, A S 
Peake, ‘Job,’ in tho Century Bible , Edinb 1905, and The 
Problem of Sufennq m the OT , London, 1904 ; L. W. Batten, 
The Hebrew Prophet, London, 1905 ; J H Kaplan, Psychology 
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George A. Barton. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Japanese).— 
Like all other races, the Japanese have naturally 
experienced the desire to bring themselves into 
communication with their gods m order to obtain 
from them solutions of the various questions which 
perplex them. For this purpose, m the lirst place 
they had recourse to divination ( ouranahi ), either 
to the official ‘greater divination/ by omoplato- 
scopy, or to other secondary processes. This im- 
portant part of Shintoism will be treated m art. 
Divination (Japanese). Secondly, and subsidiarily 
to those fixed consultations, we find the Japanese 
entering into contact with the Deity by means of 
inspiration ( kangaJcari ), a kind of possession, in 
which hypnotism seems to play the chief part, 
and which will be discussed m art. Inspiration 
(Japanese). In the present article w r e shall content 
ourselves with the inquiry whether, in Japan, these 
relations with the Deity took the special form of 
a communion propeily so called, in the sense in 
winch the theologians understand it. 

In this connexion we find the custom of ‘ eating 
the god ’ on Japanese soil among tho Ain us (q.v.), 
who ceremonially consume the bear brought up by 
them as a deity, and who also, when eating their 
rice, address a prayer to it as if to a god. But, it 
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may be asked, did such a belief exist among their 
conqueiois, i.e. among the Japanese themselves? 
A curious text in the Nihongi reads as follows : 

‘The Emperor [Jimmu] commanded Michi no Omi no-Mikoto 
[a ‘minister of the way*], saying: “We are now in person 
about to celebrate a festival to Taka-mi-rnusubi-no-Mikoto 
[* High-august-Producer,* one of the foremost primitive gods; 
see Cosmogony and Cosmology (Japanese)] ; I appoint thee 
Ruler of the festival, and grant thee the title of Idzu-hime 
[‘Sacred princess,* this office, in ordinary circumstances, being 
held by women] The earthen jars which are set up shall be 
called the Idzube, or sacred jars , the fire shall be called Idzu 
no Kagu-tsuchi, or sacred-flre -father , the water shall be called 
Idzu no Midzu-ha no me, or sacred-water-female , the food shall 
bo called Idzu-uka no mo, or sacred-food- female *, the firewood 
shall be called Idzu no Yama tsuebi, or sacred-mountam-father , 
and the grass shall be called Idzu no No-tsiu hi, or sacred-moor- 
father.” Winter, 10th month, 1st day : The Emperor tasted 
the food of the Idzube,* etc (. Nihongi ill. 19 f., tr. Aston, 
London, 1896, i. 122). 

What are we to conclude from this document ? 
Must we see in it an act by which the first legendary 
Emperor desired to assimilate the body of a deity, 
who, in this case, would be the famous ‘goddess of 
Food* (Ukc-mochi, for whom Idzu-uka no mo is 
simply another name) ? By no means. True, the 
food-offering is divinized, hut the fact of participat- 
ing m it does not imply any mystic idea. At the 
festival of first-fruits (Nihmame), which took place 
exactly at the time of year mentioned m this text, 
the Emperors are always seen to taste the food 
ottered to the gods, but simply as a guest takes 
part m a banquet, and not as a worshipper com- 
municating. Besides, it was quite natural that 
the Mikado, who himself was regarded as a living 
god (iki-gami), should thus associate himself with 
the feast of the celestial gods. But, after having 
ottered the sacrifice of food to the gods, the 
worshippers also, m their turn, might eat of it. 
This is done even at the present day by the 
pilgrims to the temples of the goddess of the Sun 
and the goddess of Food at Ise. Further, even a 
stranger may be admitted to this rite ; e g , about 
a dozen years ago, the writer was mesent at a 
sacred dance of priestesses m an old temple in 
Nara, and was politely invited to eat a cake of 
sacied rice ; and one morning, at a service held in 
the great temple of Nikko to celebrate the peace 
after the Chino- Japanese war, the priests offered 
him the divine sake in a red earthenware cup of 
antique form. 

Hence oui conclusion is that, among this simple 
and matter-of-fact race, communion with the Deity 
has never been imagined in the highly mystical 
foim which it has assumed among other races. In 
the sphere of religion proper, it does not exist at 
all, and in fact it appears only in the form of 
divination and mspnation, i.e. in processes which, 
especially in Japan, belong peculiarly to the sphere 
of magic. M, Re VON. 

COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Muslim).— 
In many passages of the Qur’an, Allah is re- 
presented as an absolute sovereign, working llis 
arbitrary will m solitary grandeur as though there 
were no possible relation between Him and His 
creatures except that of master and slave. This 
aspect of the Supreme Being was perhaps the 
dominant one in Muhammad’s mind, but, inasmuch 
as he was guided by feeling rather than logic, it 
did not exclude the very different notion of a God 
near to men’s hearts, who is the light of the heavens 
and the earth, and whose face is visible eveiy- 
where. Thus direct access to the Unseen is opt n 
not only to prophets and saints, but to all Muslims ; 
inspiration, ecstasy, and dreams are phenomena of 
the same kind, however unlike in degree ; hence it 
is sanl in a well-known tiadition : ‘Vision is a 
forty-sixth part of prophecy ’ ; and dreams in which 
God Himself is seen are often recorded as matters 
of ordinary experience. As regards the prophets, 
Ibn Khaldan ( Muqaddima , Beyrout, 1900, p. 98) 


says that they ‘ are created with the power of 
passing over from humanity, its flesh and its 
spirit, to the angels of the upper region, so that 
for a moment they become angels actually, and 
behold the heavenly host, and hear spiritual speech 
and the Divine allocution. ’ This is the state of 
prophetic inspiration (wahy). 

But among Muslims the idea of communion is 
best exemplified, as it was most fruitfully developed, 
by those who lived the mystical life (see SufIism) 
lue aim of the Sftfis is the attainment’of union 
with God. Such union is a Divine gift, and cannot 
be acquired by study or effort ; it is bestowed only 
on those who purify their hearts, banish all worldly 
thoughts and ambitions, and devote themselves 
entirely to God. Although the Sufis have no term 
precisely corresponding to kolvcopI a, 1 their technical 
vocabulary comprises a large number of words 
which express the notion of more or less complete 
communion with the Deity : e.g. qurb (‘ nearness ’), 
uns (‘intimacy’), mushahadat (‘contemplation’), 
muhadathaty rnusdmarat, mundjdt (‘spiritual con- 
veisation’), hudur and miihdaarat (‘presence’), 
sukr (‘intoxication’), wu$ul and jam (‘union’), 
fana (‘annihilation’), and baya (‘subsistence’). 
A few extracts from Safi writers will show, as 
clearly as is possible, what meaning these terms 
are intended to convey. Abu Nasr al-Sarraj (f A.D. 
987) says m his Kitab al-Luma * (MS, private 
collection) : 

* The state of nearness (qurb) belongs to one who beholds with 
his heart the nearness of God to him, and seeks to draw nigh 
unto Him by his piety, and concentrates his mind on God’s 
presence by thinking of Him continually. There are three 
classes of them . (1) tliose who seek to draw nigh by divers acts 
of devotion, because they know that God hath knowledge of 
them and that He is near to them and hath power over them , 
(2) those who realize this profoundly, like ‘Amir ibn ‘Abd al (^ais, 
who said, “ I never looked at anything without regarding God 
as nearer to it than I was ” And the poet sajs “I realized 
Thee m my heart, and my tongue conversed with Thee secretly, 
and we were united in some ways but separated in others If 
awe has hidden Thee from the sight of mine eyes, yet ecstasy 
has made Thee near to mine inmost parts ” , (8) the spiritual 
adepts who lose consciousness of their nearness, and in this 
state God draws near to them * 

I.Iarith al-Mubasibi (+ A.D. 857) was asked, 
‘What is the sign of true intimacy (uns) with 
God ? ’ He replied : 

‘To be grieved by associating with His creatures, and to be 
distressed by them, and to choose with the heart the sweetness 
of remembering Him ’ He was asked, * And what are the 
outward signs of one who is intimate with God?* He answered * 

‘ He is isolated in company, but concentrated in solitude , a 
stranger at home, at home when he Is abroad , present m 
absence, and absent in presence.* On being requested to 
explain the meaning of ‘ isolated m company, but concentrated 
in solitude,’ he said ‘ He is isolated in remembrance of God, 
engrossed in reflecting upon that which has taken possession of 
his heart, pleased with the sweetness of remembrance ; and he 
is isolated from others by his own state, although he is present 
with them in body * He then said, in answer to a further 
question . * He who is concentrated in solitude is one who Is 
concentrated by his thoughts and has made them all into a 
single thought in his heart, since all that he knows is con- 
centrated in heedful contemplation and seemly reflexion upon 
the Divine omnipotence, so that he belongs entirely to God in 
his understanding and heart and thought and imagination ’ 
(liHyat al’Auhyd , Leyden MS, li. 241) 

Contemplation (mushahadat) is defined as spiritual 
vision of God, which is produced either by sound- 
ness of intuition or by the power of love, accoiding 
to the tradition that God said : ‘ My servant seeks 
to draw nigh unto Me by pious works until I love 
him, and when I love him I am his ear and Ins eye. * 
It is a state that cannot be described in words. 
The earliest definition of fana (‘annihilation’) 
seems to bo due to Abu Sa'id al-Kharr&z, who died 
towards the end of the 9th cent. A.D He defined 
it as ‘dying to the sight of human abasement 
('ubfidiyyat), and living in the contemplation of 
Divine omnipotence (rubnbiyyaty ; i.e . the true 
servant of God is so lost m contemplation that he 

l The Arab, root meaning ‘ to participate * (sharaka) could 
not be used in this sense, as it had already been appropriated 
by Muhammad to signify the attribution of partners to Clod, (.*. 
polytheism. 
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no longer attributes his actions to himself, but 
refers them all to God. 

Some account of the theories concerning union 
with the Deity which are held by §afls of the 
pantheistic school will be given in art. SOfIism. 
Without entering into psychological or meta- 
physical subtleties, we may quote the following 
passage from the Ifilyat al-Auliyci, , ii. 194, as a 
characteristic illustration of Muslim views on the 
nature of the mystical life : 

‘Some one said to Dhn ’1-Nun of Eg-jpt (t ad 869): “The 
§fifis know that God sees them m every circumstance, and they 
guard themselves by Him against every one besides ” Another 
companion of Dhu ’l*Nun, an ascetic, Tahir by name, who was 
present among the audience, cried. “Nay, Abu ‘l-FanJ* 1 they 
behold the Beloved of their hearts with the eye of certainty, 
and see that He is existent in every case and near at every 
moment, and that He knows all that is wet and dry and foul 
and fair . . And through His government and providence and 
strengthening they become independent of their own providence, 
and plunge into seas and cross mountains through the joy of 
beholding His regard for them, and cleave the darkness asunder 
by the light of His contemplation. They are inspired by the 
sweetness of His being to drink deep of bitterness , and through 
His nearness and His standing over them they support ad* 
v ersities and endure afflictions , their confidence in ms choice 
causes them to hazard their lives m what thev do and suffer, 
their love of Ills will and their obedient c to His pleasure make 
them \v ell- pi eased with the states in wluth He places them, 
and they aie angry with themselves because they know what is 
due to Him, and because, on account of His justice towards 
them, the> are ready to undergo punishment This leads them 
to be filled with Him, so that In their veins and joints there is 
no room for love of aught except Hun, and not even the weight 
of a mustard seed In them remains empty of Him, and nothing 
is left in them sav e Him They are His entirely, and He is their 
portion in this world and in the next Thev are content with 
Him and He with them , He loves them and they lov e Him ; 
they are His and He is theirs , He prefers them and they prefer 
Him ; they remember Hun and lie remembers them Those 
are the party of God (Qur Ivui. 22), and the j>arty of God are 
the prosperous ” * 

Other matters bearing on this subject, such as 
the methods by which the state of * union ’ may lie 
induced, and the miraculous powers vouchsafed to 
those who have attained or are capable of attain- 
ing it, will be discussed under Sufiism. 

Litbiutcrb — Most works on Sufiism contain relevant matter 
See D B Macdonald, The Religious Attitude and Life in 
Islam (Chicago, 1909), and R A Nicholson, Translation of 
the Kashf al-mahjub (London, 1910) 

Reynold A. Nicholson. 
COMMUNION WITH DEITY (Parsi).— 
I. The Avestan religion contains only one instance 
of a real, well-defined mysticism, viz. the glimpses 
from the Prophet’s inner life, still extant m the 
Gathic literature. The most important indications 
of Zarathushtra’s mystical vision of Ahura Mazda 
and of his intimate intercourse with the Heavenly 
Powers are to be found in Yasna xlm. 5-13 (see 
Jackson, Zoroaster, 1899, pp. 40, 46). The ob- 
scurity of Yas . xxx. 3 makes it uncertain whether 
we have to do with a revelation of the two spiritual 
antagonists to the Prophet in a dream or not. In 
an infenor order of civilization, Zaiathushtra is 
one of the classical instances of a mysticism applied 
to the will rather than to the feelings. 

2 . Zarathushtnamsm having produced no second 
prophetic mind of original power, communion 
with God has found scope — without such personal 
mysticism— chiefly in the religious and moral prac- 
tice, i.e, in the life-programme devised (at least 
partly) by Zarathushtra, and in rites, originating 
in the ethnic and naturalistic religion before him 
or outside his influence. Communion with God 
and the Heavenly Beings is sought for and exei cised 
through strenuous obedience to religious and moral 
duties (consisting in the struggle against the 
demons), through attention to the fields and the 
cattle, and through strict observation of the rules 
of worship and of purity. The characteristics of 
this godly life are the absence of any ascetic means 
of bringing the soul into mystical communion with 
God (see Asceticism [Persian]), and the legalistic 
spirit that pervades it. 

I Abu '1-Faid is the ‘ name of honour * (Jcunyat) of Dhu T-Nun. 


3 . A survival of (or a borrowing from) a lower, 
natuialistic kind of communion with Deity is pre- 
served in the Avestan worship — the holy intoxicat- 
ing drink, the haoma . But its effect of bringing 
the priest into immediate communion with Goa, so 
strongly expressed in the Vedic hymns about soma, 
is obsolete in the Avesta. The intoxication by 
haoma is alluded to m Yasna x. 13 ft., but already 
in the Avesta its use has become a mere rule of the 
ritual, w ithout any effect on body or mind. Later, 
and especially modern, Parsusm has developed the 
moral side of that bohavioui which constitutes 
communion with God. Nathan Soderblom. 

COMMUNISM.— 

‘The most useful way in which we can employ the terms 
Communism and Uomnmmstio . is to restrict them to those 
schemes or measures of governmental interference for equalizing 
distribution which discard or override the prinoiple that a 
labourer’s remuneration should be proportioned to the value of 
his labour ’ 

This statement of Sidgwick ( Principles of Pol . 
Kcon. bk. in. cli. vn § 3) brings to the front the 
difterence liotween Collectivism or Socialism (q.v.) 
and Communism. Socialism aims at putting the 
instruments of production into the hands of the 
State, so that all the product may he available for 
division among the various factors of production. 
At present, Socialism alleges that an altogether 
undue proportion of the product is captured by the 
capitalist, the employer, and the middleman. But 
Socialism docs not, except 111 the views of some 
unrepresentative extremists, intend to divide this 
product without regard to the efficiency and the 
productive capacity of the worker. Communism, 
on the other hand, thinks rather of distribution 
than of production. It would he tolerant as to the 
methods of production if only the product were 
divided, not on the basis of absolute merit, hut on 
that of the need of the consumer. A man should 
receive his share, not on the ground that he is a 
competent producer, hut simply on the ground that 
he exists. Thus Socialism and Communism both 
start fiom the brotherhood of man. But Socialism 
deals with production, Communism with consump- 
tion ; Socialism claims to be economic, Communism 
rests itself upon sentiment ; Socialism would try to 
make w r ork efficient by letting each man feel that 
the results of his labour were to accrue to him and 
to his fellow -workmen instead of becoming the 
perquisite of the capitalist employer ; Communism 
w ould consider that the claim came not so much 
from the fact that the man had created something, 
as from the stern necessity of his having to 
subsist. 

These differences are represented in two broad 
ways — intellectual and historical. The feature of 
Socialism, since the days of Karl Marx, has been 
its desire to establish itself on some unassailable 
economic position, on some labour theory of value, 
or some testimony of the wastefulness of com- 
petition. It quite realizes that if it is ever to 
command assent it must create intellectual convic- 
tion, not only among the masses, whose thinking 
is biased by theii hard conditions of life, hut also 
among the thinking classes, whose mental pro- 
cesses are carried on under a white light. But 
Communism has no economic literature. It has 
appealed to religion— most communistic attempts 
have been religious in their initiation ; it has 
appealed to the brotherhood of man ; it has adduced 
the undoubted anomalies of the present condition of 
things. But it has produced notliing in its justifica- 
tion that has had the same economic grip as Marx’s 
Capitalism. Communistic literature has been the 
product of the dreamers. That is not to say that 
it has been without its far-reaching influence. The 
dreamers, after all, have been behind most of the 
great events of human history. But it is proof 
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that Communism as a theory is not to bo criticized 
only from the economic standpoint. It has made 
its appeal to that in human lire which goes deeper 
than even the postulates of economics. If, intel- 
lectually, Socialism and Communism have thus 
been severed, a historical difference is also apparent. 
That Socialism is spreading rapidly is not a matter 
requiring proof. Communism, however, is dis- 
tinctly losing ground. It held a more prominent 
place m meirs thoughts half a century ago than it 
does to-day. It is impossible to imagine a group 
of thinkers now being captured by a system of 
Communism as the intellectuals of Paris were held 
by the views of Samt-Snnon. The conception of 
the possible in human society has dwindled with 
the extension of the possible m physical science. 
We aie more certain of progress in the masteiy of 
Nature than we are of progress in the mastery of 
human conditions. The history of the various 
communistic eflorts, even carried out aB they have 
been upon a scale small enough to allow of adequate 
superintendence, has been lamentable. The con- 
viction has grown that the solution of the social 
problem is not to be found in those large schemes 
of human amelioration m which a man’s need 
constitutes his primary claim for assistance. 
Optimism has waned as humanity has grown 
older. 

Of all the attempts that have been made to 
constitute on paper an ideal Commonwealth, Plato’s 
Republic remains the most noteworthy, because in 
it the problems that have manifested themselves 
in the practical effort to realize a communistic 
society have been clearly foreshadowed. Econ- 
omics, as we understand the term, scarcely pre- 
sented itself to the Creek thinkers ; hut it is just 
because Plato was concerned with the whole of 
human life, rather than with any particular theory 
of value, that his picture of a communistic so( icty 
possesses such value He is, of course, limited by 
the conditions of his time . he cannot think of a 
society that does not have the assistance of slave 
labour. Hut he sees that in a communism the 
position of women and the regulation of the family 
are all-important. If all things are to be hold m 
common, is this principle to extend to the position 
of women? Are they individuals, regulative paits 
of tli© society, and capable of making a contract ? 
Or are they things, part of the common stock of 
property? Ills view is that there must be a com- 
munity of wives. To leave untouched the institu- 
tion of the family is to perpetuate individualism. 
But then there will arise the danger that in a 
society where all the obligations are shared the 
sense of responsibility will suffer, and cliildien 
will be brought into the world so recklessly that 
the permanence of the new society will be en- 
dangered. Hence anses the second change in the 
family condition. Children are to be begotten 
only under the conti ol of the State, which is to 
regulate not merely their number, hut also then 
parentage, and the age at which mairiage may be 
entered on. The children are to be hi ought up 
together, ignorant of their parentage, in institu- 
tions where privilege will have no place, inheritance 
no influence. The pieparation of the child for the 
purposes of the State will be all-important. The 
surplus population, which is anticipated, will be 
dealt with by migration, emigration, and coloniza- 
tion. 

In Sir Thomas More’s Utopia (If) 16), on the 
other hand, there is no attempt made to altei the 
institution of the family ; but, just because of 
this, the Utopia fails to grapple with the special 
problem that all communistic efforts have had to 
face. Sir Thomas Moie thinks of a community of 
about four million souls living without private 
property, and having their labour superintended 


by elected officers. People are not always to be 
kept at one task ; they are to be moved about from 
one labour to another , and, as agricultural labour 
is the hardest of all, every one has to take his turn 
at it. The population question is dealt with by 
a levelling process. The surplus children of large 
families are to be adopted by those who have few 
or no children ; and, if this will not meet the need, 
the excess of population is to emigrate. The 
native greed of mankind will disappear before the 
fact that, as all are delivered from the fear of 
want, no one will wish to take more than his share, 
while, as each man works in full view of the 
community, there will be no sluggards ; the 
popular judgment will be a sufficient stimulus to 
industry. 

Before we come to consider the conceptions of 
Communism, and the attempts at their realization 
which may have been supposed to spring from the 
views of the perfectibility of man cuirent from the 
middle of the 18th cent onwards, it would be well 
to go hack and consider what was the l elation of 
primitive Chnstiamty to Communism One great 
argument adduced in favour of Communism is that 
it is the system which has Biblical and Christian 
sanction. The assumption is that the Jerusalem 
Church was communistic. Of this there is no 
proof. Wo are told that ‘ as many as were pos- 
sessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought 
the prices of the things that were sold . . . and 
distribution was made unto every man according 
as he had need ’ (Ac 4 wf ) But this communism 
was no essential i>art of the polity of the primitive 
Church. If a man cared thus to give his wealth, 
it was counted as a good deed , but the Bpecial 
mention of ‘Joseph suinamed Barnabas ’ (v. 86 ) in 
tins connexion shows that the practice was by no 
means umveisal. The sin of Ananias and Sappnira 
was not that, having sold their land, they gave 
only a part of the price, but that they lepiesented 
that part of the price to be the whole. Their sin 
was not rofusal to sui render property, but lying. 
Tlieie was no obligation on them to give any thing. 
As St. Peter said, ‘ Whiles it lemamed, did it not 
remain thine own? And after it was sold was it 
not m thy power V (Ac 5 4 ) At the same time, it 
is probable that the Jerusalem Chuioh was largely 
communistic, and its subsequent history affords 
but a sony argument m favour of Communism. 
That Church existed m a state of chronic poverty, 
and had to be supported by those young Churches 
that the Apostle Paul founded in Asia Minor and 
ePevvheie But here, again, it would he rash to 
attubute the poveity solely to the communistic 
ideas. It is clear fiom St. Paul’s letters that the 
conception of the imminence of the Second Advent 
of the Loid lesulted m the abandonment by 
many of then labour, and in their throwing 
of themselves upon the charity of the Church foi 
their sustenance m the days that were to elapse 
before the elements were melted with fervent 
heat. 

But it is quite possible that the pinnitive Church, 
in any approach it made towards Communism, hail 
before it the remaikable example of the Essenes 
(q.v.). Every one in Palestine must have been 
familiar w ith the practice of these enthusiasts, w r ho 
lived mainly in the Wilderness of Judina, although 
scattered colonies existed thioughout the land. 
They probably derived then name from Syr. non 
(pi. poq, emph. a T Pn), ‘pious’ (see Schuier, GJV 8 
li. 560), and numbered altogether al>out f»000 souls. 
The account of them written (c A.D. 20) by Philo 
of Alexandria ( Quod om . jnob lib . 12-13) show's 
that at the very time of oui Lord’s human life they 
were a sulqect of public inteiest . 

* No one had his private house, hut shared his dwelling with 
all ; and, living as they did in colonies, they threw open their 
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doors to any of their sect who camo their way They had a 
storehouse, common expenditure, common garments, common 
food eaten in syssitia (or common meals) This was made pos- 
sible by their practice of putting whatever they each earned day 
by day into a common fund, out of which also the sick were 
supported when they could not work. The aged among them 
were objects of reverence and honour, and treated by the rest 
as parents by real children/ 

Eusebius, in the Prcep . j Evang. (vni. 11), pieserves 
a fragment of Philo’s Apology for the Jews , which 
repeats, but also supplements, the information 
already given : 

* There are no children or youths among them, but only full- 
grown men, or men already in the decline of life They are 
very industrious, and work hard from early sunrise to sunset as 
tillers of the soil, or herdsmen, or bee farmers, or as craftsmen 
Whatever they earn they hand over to the elected steward, who 
at once buys victuals for the common repast 9 No Essene, adds 
Philo, on this account, marries, but all practise continence. 

* For women are selfish and jealous, and apt to pervert men’s 
characters by ceaseless chuanery and wiles , while, if they have 
children, they are puffed up and bold in speech, driving their 
husbands to actions which are a bar to any real fellowship with 
other men/ 

The sect, says Plmy (+ A.P. 79), was kept up by 
recruits who were filled with the sorrow of tins 
world : 

‘The number of their fellows is kept up and day by day 
renewed for there flock to them from afar many who, wearied 
of bat tling with the rough sea of life, drift into their system 
Thus for thousands of ages, strange to tell, the race is per- 
petuated, and yet no one is born in it So does the contrition 
felt by others for their past life ennch this sect of men ’ (FIN 
v. 17). 

This communism of the Essenes, however, differs 
from most of those modern communistic efforts 
which we aie now to consider, in having as its 
basis a profound pessimism. It did not put itself 
forward as a solution of the world’s pioblem, but 
only as an escape from it It was, as Pliny says, 
oontntion that made men Essenes, not the abound- 
ing hopefulness which characterized the dreamers 
of eighteen hundred years later. Over this whole 
gap we may now leap, and find the genesis of 
modem Communism m those ideas of mams natural 
perfectibility that were current m Fiance before j 
the Revolution. Rousseau, in the Contrat Social 
(1762) had given utterance to the feeling of op- 
pressed men that the system under which they 
were living had nothing inevitable about it, and 
could be radically altered if the plain man, in 
whose interest any system of government should 
be rooted, cared to bring about an alteration. 
Morelly, in the Code de la Nature (1755), said the 
same thing, with a more limited application. Man’s 
depravity, he declared, was due to bad institutions ; 
naturally man was virtuous. Consequently, if the 
institutions under which he was living were im- 
proved, his natural virtue would reassert itself. 
As things were, no one could work well, because of 
the hopelessness of poverty, on the one hand, or 
because of the disinclination to work that riches 
bring, on the other. But under regenerated condi- 
tions every one, as he was able, would contribute to 
the upkeep of, and in return would be maintained 
the State. These views tried to express them- 
selves in 1796 in the conspiracy of Babeuf and his 
associates, who called themselves the ‘ Secte des 
Egaux.’ They met, to begin with, in the Pan- 
theon as a club. When the meetings were stopped 
by Bonaparte, the members organized themselves 
into a secret society, and the extent of the appeal 
which their views made may be judged from the 
fact that they soon had 17,000 well-armed men in 
the membership, and had also the support of 
several quarters of Paris. A manifesto written by 
Sylvain Marshal, one of their number, declared : 

1 We will have real equality, no matter what it costs. Woe to 
those who come between us and our wishes . . . If it is need- 
ful, let all civilization perish provided that we obtain real 
equality. . . . No further private property in land ; the land 
belongs to no private person We claim, we require, the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of the land for all * 

The ‘ Equals * had imbibed the views of the Physio- 
crats as to land being the real source of all wealth, 


and in the pursuit of their plans were prepared to go 
to any lengths. But Paris was in strong hands in 
1796. The conspiracy was discovered, and * a whiff 
of grape shot,’ or its equivalent m cold steel, put 
an end to Babeuf in February 1797. 

The really important contribution of France to 
the history of Communism was that made by 
Saint-Simon and his followers, from 1820 to 1832 
Almost every well-known thinker in the France of 
that time was a Saint-Simonist, and Saint-Simon 
stands behind Auguste Comto and Positivism. If 
we ask ourselves how it was that views which now 
seem so extreme, because so logical, ever found afoot- 
ing in so learned a society as that in which Comte, 
Leroux, Lesseps, Hippolyte Carnot, and Augustine 
Thierry had their place, we have to remember the 
exhaustion that had followed upon the Revolution 
and the Napoleonic wars. Tlie Sam t- Simon ists 
put forward their views in a time of reaction. 
Men were tired of the militarism and absolutism 
which had brought Franco to the dust. They were 
a little ashamed, too, of the brutality that had 
characterized the Revolution. They did not desire 
to go back upon what the Revolution had done, 
but they longed to see a government based upon 
the consent of the whole, in which the actual reins 
of power should be in the hands of the wisest. 
The Revolution had abolished pi lvilege in official 
matters ; the Saint-Simomsts wished to abolish 
privilege altogether. But it would be impossible 
ever to secuie equality, so long as the children 
of those w ho hadwealtn were to be granted special 
educational and social advantages. As tilings 
were, there was not only hereditary wealth, but 
hereditary poveity. Mental mefliciency peipetu- 
ated itself, because those who might have become 
elhcient, had they had the opportunity, were left 
in the condition into which they had been born. 
Hence inheritance of all kinds was to be done 
away with, A man could have no more than a 
life interest m his pioperty ; and even then he was 
to use it to the utmost, not selfishly, but for the 
good of the community. Saint-Simon was himself 
an aristociat, a scion of the same house as the 
famous Saint-Simon of the Memoirs , and the 
paradox that views such as these should have 
roceeded from him may have given them a wider 
earing than they would otherwise have received. 
But he died, after a life passed mainly in great 
poverty, in 1825, and his views were elaborated 
specially by his followers Bazaid and Enfantin. In 
a letter which they addressed to the President of 
the Chamber of Deputies on 1st Oct. 1830 they 
said s 

‘ The followers of Saint-Simon believe in the natural inequality 
of men, and look on tins inequality as tho basis of association, 
as the indispensable condition of social order All they desire 
is the abolition of every privilege of birth without exception, 
and, as a consequence, tne destruction of the greatest of all 
these privileges, the power of bequest, the effect of which is to 
leave to chance the apportionment of social advantages, and to 
condemn the largest class in number to vice, ignorance, and 
poverty. They desire that all instruments of labour, land, and 
capital, which now form, subdivided, the inheritance of private 
means, should be united in one social fund, and that this fund 
should be operated on principles of association by a hierarchy, 
so that each one will have his task according to his capacity, 
and wealth according to his work/ 

It was tins ‘hierarchy’ that led very soon to 
difficulty. Saint-Simon had intended that the 
industrial chiefs should be men of science. On his 
death, Bazard and Enfantin, aided by a remark- 
able gioup, carried on the work largely through 
the Globe newspapei. But Bazard seceded, and 
Enfantin removed the community to Menilmon- 
tant. What happened there belongs rather to the 
domain of morals than of economics. The question 
of a Priestess emerged, and a doctrine of free-love 
was stated. In August 1832, Enfantin was con- 
demned, in a none too squeamish France, for the 
promulgation of articles injurious to public 
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morality. Saint-Simonism was extinguished in 
a burst of popular laughter. 

Charles Fourier (1772-1837) was another dreamer 
whose dreams had much less foundation in things 
as they are than had those of Saint-Simon. He 
had a curious apocalyptic conception of the world, 
and its duration in all for 80,000 years. In the 
State that he imagined, neither duty nor self- 
interest was to be the chief motive of man, but his 
passions. Every one was to work according as his 
inclinations dictated. Ho thought of the world as 
becoming gradually covered with a system of 
phalanges which were to take the place of munici- 
palities. In the centre of each phalange there was 
to be a phalanstery wheie the members were to 
live a life in common. The division of the woikeis 
into various trades would be arranged by eacli man 
following his own fancy ; and each group, when 
arranged, would go out to work as soldiers go out 
to drill. This working group was to be the unit. 
Nationality under such a system would disappear, 
for the phalanges were to cover the globe, and 
were to number 2,985,984 ! The ruler of the whole 
system was to be the Omniarque y who was to live 
at Constantinople. Each phalange was to use the 
product of its own work, and exchange its surplus 
with other phalanges ; each phalange might own 
capital, and m the phalange capital was to receive 
four-twelfths of the profit, laboui live-twelfths, 
and ability three-twelfths The scheme, of course, 
was a pure phantasy, and under it the inarnage 
relationship was to become a species of polyandry. 
But the interest of this scheme is that, just as 
Saint-Simon stood behind Comte, so Fourier stood 
behind Louis Blanc. 

It may be worth while stating at this point that Commun- 
ism has nothing to do with the Paris Commune of 1871. In 
France the ‘commune’ is the municipality or borough The 
Paris communists felt that the national affairs had been so 
badly handled that they desired to secure the communal or 
corporate independence of Paris and a democratic Republic The 
movement was political, not economic 

While Europe may have supplied most of the 
communistic theory, the actual attempts at 
Communism m Europe aie hardly worth consider- 
ing. Robert Owen’s 1 Queen wooa Community ’ at 
Tytherley in Hampshire (1839-1844) belonged to 
his old age, when the intellectual balance of his 
early and middle years had been largely lost. The 
United States have supplied almost numberless 
object-lessons, and several of these experiments 
are so significant — rather for the direction they 
have felt compelled to take than for any real 
success they have achieved— that they will be dealt 
with in a separate aiticle (Communistic Societies 
of America; cf. also art. Amana Society). 
Those efiorts have resulted in almost uniform 
failure. Any mateiial success that one or two of 
them have achieved has been gained at the cost of 
almost all the variety and the gladness of life. 

Some of the reasons for the failure of these 
communistic efiorts are the following : 

(1) The question of the family has been found to 
be insoluble in Communism. The danger in a 
society m which all are supported by all is that the 
individual may lose the sense of responsibility, and 
propagate his kind beyond the power of the com- 
munity to maintain the increase of population. This 
difficulty has been met in various ways: by the 
insistence on celibacy — an unnatural and unhealthy 
state of things ; by the attempt to regulate the sex 
relationship within the home — an inteiference that 
independent spiiits will not tolerate ; and, lastly, 
by a variety of expeinnents in free-love, in which 
the fact that the community carries the burden 
has been made the excuse for practices that would 
mean the death of society. The Saint-Simonists 
got themselves laughed out of existence, but there 
was something in their contention that the prime 


necessity of Communism is the abolition of all in- 
heritance ; and, if inheritance is to be abolished, 
individual parentage must no longer be recognized. 
The children must belong to, anu be nuitured by, 
the community, not by the parents. 

(2) Any communistic success is conceivable only 
at the price of the absolute surrender of liberty . 

It is not unthinkable that a strong character 
might create a rich and powerful society, but he 
could do so only by acting as the autocrat, and by 
resolutely putting down all opposition. He would 
have to control everything absolutely — the family 
life, even in its most intimate aspect, as well as 
the commercial undertakings. But to live under 
such a tyranny is too great a price even for the 
meanest spirited to pay for an assurance of a mere 
subsistence. Unless some are to do more than 
their share of production, a watch has to be kept 
over the labours of all. The hours of rising are 
fixed for every one, the clothes they must wear, 
the food they must eat — all these things have to 
be ordered m the interests of the diligent as well 
as of the lazy, and the result is a perpetuation 
through a man’s Ufetuno of the condition of the 
child at school. 

(3) The various communistic attempts have never 
been able to keep the best of their young people , and 
so there are left only the dull and the unenter - 

S rising. The life within the commune itself is 
evoiu of variety. The best wish to succeed, but 
they cannot find the conditions under which success 
is possible, when all their labour goes into one 
common stock, and where, as in almost all the 
communistic efiorts, education is discouraged. 
Some of the keenest criticisms of Communism have 
come from members of a Society. Zoar was an 
attempt that died only lately. The blacksmith’s 
comment was . ‘ Think how much I would have 
now, had I woiked and saved for myself. Some in 
the Society have done hardly any work, but will 
get the same that I do. This way of doing business 
is not natural nor right * See, further, p. 784 b . 

(4) None of the communistic societies has been 
able to give any play to man's desire for culture . 
They have been founded with the highest aims, 
and yet have been compelled by the general in- 
efficiency of tho labour to concern themselves solely 
with the problem of a baie existence. Few have 
been able to satisfy any other wants in their 
members than those of food and clothing. Not one 
of the attempts has made any contribution to the 
world’s art or hteratuie, or music or learning. In 
these respects they have been absolutely sterile. 
The Shakers picfened the absence of dust to the 
| presence of art This negative virtue is character- 
istic of Communism. 

(5) On its economic $ide f Communism is just as 
open to attack. The chronic poverty in which 
these attempts have mostly existed has been due 
to elements that are inseparable from the system : 
— (a) Increased idleness . It is not possible, human 
nature being what it is, to induce the ordinary 
man to work as hard for the community at large 
as for himself. He may, indeed, be roused by 
patriotism or by pride in his work ; he is not in- 
sensible to the power of an idea But those who 
aie attracted by Communism aie not men of this 
sort. Religiously they are often Quietists ; in the 
practical afians of life they lack energy ; and the 
fact that they shaie only to an infinitesimal extent 
in the product of then own laboui gives no spur to 
exertion. — (5) Lack of thrift . One obseiver after 
another has lemaiked the extravagance of com- 
munistic societies, in spite of the ngidity with 
which they may adheie to a simple dress and a 
simple life. In domestic afians there is not likely 
to be the same attention to tin if t in food and firing 
when the community is responsible for all defied 
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enoies, nor will the woikman be so anxious to get 
the most out of his piece of cloth or block of stone 
when he feels that one of the ideas on which the 
communistic society rests is that the efficient 
should bear the burden of the inefficient. — (c) 
Idleness and thriftlessness imply small capital and 
small efficiency of capital . The population question 
would not have pressed so seriously upon commun- 
istic societies if it had not been for the fact that 
their capital, owing to the inefficiency of labour 
and the small amount of saving, remained small, 
and the efficiency of that capital, owing to the lack 
of competent direction and individual initiative, 
was relatively umrnpoitant. It is this that has 
put an end to all dreams of the eventual adoption 
of Communism as a mode of life. Communism has 
to compete with the maivellously efficient enter- 
prises of our modern tune, with gieat combinations 
of capital in which every unit is being pushed to 
its utmost limit m yielding a return. One can 
conceive that, under a system of Socialism where 
the instillments of production belong to the com- 
munity but wheie the products are divided not 
meieiv according to the noed of the producer but 
according to the value of the pioduct, the efficiency 
of capital might be maintained ; but to begin with 
the consumption end of this problem is to ignoie 
the facts of life. 

It is small wondor, then, that with those who are 
utterly dissatisfied with the present individualist 
conditions, Communism has given place to Socialism 
as a possible solution. The attractiveness of the 
communistic idea of self-contained communities, 
labouring without selfishness for their own support 
and suffering none to lack, has been shown by the 
number of attempts that have been made to realize 
what great thinkers have dreamed of The result 
has been uniform failure. The history of modem 
philanthropy shows that the strong are not un- 
willing to carry the burden of the weak. They 
wish, however, to carry that burden while yet 
hav ing the opportunity of exercising their strength. 
They also wish the weak to feel that, while they 
will be supported, their weakness is itself no vntue, 
but rather a condition to be removed, if possible, 
by all the resources of education and the hope of 
individual reward. 
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COMMUNISTIC SOCIETIES OF AMER- 
ICA. — If the theories of modern Communism have 
been largely European in their origin, experiments 
m the communistic life have mostly found their 
seat in the United States. This has been due, 
paitly to the willingness of a young people to 
make sociological ventures, and partly to the fact 
that unoccupied land lias been easy to acquire. 
The number of experiments has been almost end- 
less. J. II. Noyes in 1870 enumerated over one 
hundred such, but many ventures have been tried 
since that date, and we shall probably not err on 
the side of excess if we estimate that some two 
hundred communistic efforts have been made, be- 


tween the Jamestown Colony of 1607 and Ruskm- 
Tennessee of 1894. Robeit Owen, after his visit 
to America in 1824 and the institution of New 
Harmony, gave a great impetus to communistic 
effort, while the Chartist movement in England 
and the enthusiasm that led men to try to realize 
the dreams of Fourier had a similar effect. But 
the communistic trend of mind has always been 
at work, and the broad division that can readily 
be drawn in such movements is between those 
that were religious and those that were secular. 
Generally speaking, the religious efforts have 
succeeded best ; but it would not be wise to con- 
clude from this that a Communism with religion 
as its motive is ever likely to succeed. Too many 
questions are involved that are not religious but 
economic and social. Goldwin Smith’s criticism 
is completely justified by events : 

4 A religious dictatorship seems essential to the unity and 
peace of these households, but when they have prospered 
economically the secret of their success has been the absence 
of children, which limited their expenses and enabled them 
to save money. Growing wealthy, they have oeased to prose- 
lytise, and if celibacy was kept up, have become tontines 
They afford no proof whatever of the practicability of com- 
munism as a universal system’ (Questions of the Day\ 1894, 
P 9) 

One of the surprising things to those who know 
Noidhoffs book on The Communistic Societies of 
the United States is the rapidity with which some 
of the colonies, which seemed at that date (1875) to 
be prosperous, have collapsed. The study of those 
efforts — made, most of them, with such devotion 
and self-sacrifice, with picked settlers, under care- 
fully chosen conditions that did much to ensure 
success if success could be ensured — shows clearly 
that Communism is not a practicable form of 
society, and explains how the interest, in our 
day, has passed from Communism to Socialism. It 
is possible only to select some of the more out- 
standing of those attempts. The Amana Society 
has already been treated m vol. i. p. 358 ff. 

i. The Harmony Society (or Rappites, or 
Economists) was founded by George Rapp, son 
of a small farmer at Iptingen m Wurttemberg. 
Rapp was born in 1767, and received the usual 
sound, if sonunv hat scanty, education of the South 
Geimany of those days. His reading consisted 
mainly of the German mystics ; and this, with his 
own personal piety, made him profoundly discon- 
tented with the Christianity mesented to him by 
Lho Lutheran Church. In 1787 he began to preach 
in his own house, and soon he gathered round him 
a very considerable congregation ; in six years 
300 families had associated themselves with him. 
Generally speaking, the teaching was Quietism — 
he taught obedience to the law, but, in the matter 
of worship, lie claimed the liberty to act as he 
pleased. He was prosecuted, fined, and im- 
prisoned, but, in spite of this, he prospered in 
worldly things. In 1803 he and his adherents 
determined to emigrate to the United States for 
the sake of liberty. With his son John and two 
trusted f l lends, Rapp went out first of all to pro- 
spect, and bought 6000 acres of wild land in the 
valley of the Conoquenessing, about 25 miles 
north of Pittsburg. Frederick, an adopted son 
of George Rapp, had been left behind in Germany 
to su pei intend the removal of the emigrants, and 
he turned out to be a man of rare business capa- 
city. The subsequent success of the scheme must 
l>e ascribed, not only to George Rapp’s genuine 
gift of spiritual leadership, but also to Frederick’s 
organizing power. 

The transference of so large a number of people 
was effected with apparent ease. On 4th July 
1804, three hundred of the settlers landed at 
Baltimore, and, a few weeks later, another three 
hundred at Philadelphia. They were, almost all, 
either sons of the soil or artisans ; and, during that 
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first winter, while Rapp and his best workmen 
were building houses on the newly acquired land, 
the emigrants scattered themselves throughout 
Maryland and Pennsylvania. On 16th February 
1806 they gathered together and formally consti- 
tuted themselves ‘The Harmony Society.' They 
agreed to put all their possessions into a common 
fund ; to adopt a uniform and simple style of dress 
and house; and in their labour to keep before 
them the welfare of the whole community. By 
summer they numbered 122 families, rather less 
than 760 persons in all. Their communism had 
not been in their minds when they left Germany ; 
it had been forced upon them by facts. Some of 
the members were so poor that, but for the help 
of the community as a whole, they must have 
failed to make a beginning. But, from the first, 
the settlement was a success. The settlers were 
of the right kind : the men were all used to work- 
ing with their hands, and the women were thrifty 
German housewives. Their management of the 
land was excellent, and, as they believed that the 
Second Coming of the Lord was imminent, their 
work was carried on in a faith which permitted no 
carelessness. 

In 1807 a religious revival broke out amongst 
them, and, as they had been led to their com- 
munism by hard facts, so they seemed to 1x3 
led to their next distinctive position by the 
revelation of God. They determined to refiain 
from marriage, and those that were alieady mar- 
ried lived as brother and sister. A few withdrew 
from the society as the result of this change of 
things, but they seem to have had no difficulty 
in maintaining this position once they had adopted 
it. No precautions were taken to sepaiate men 
and women. The life was perfectly free and open ; 
the exercise of discipline seems to have been 
almost unknown. The religious faith of the com- 
munity was strong enough to support them even 
in so unnatural a conclusion. They interpreted 
Gn l 28f * literally, believing that Adam was a dual 
being combining both sexes in himself, and that, 
if he had remained in his original state, he would 
have brought forth new dual beings like himself 
to replenish this earth. The Fall consisted m 
Adam's yielding to impulse and demanding a 
mate for himself. In answer to his request God 
withdrew the female element from him and made 
it his counterpart. Jesus Christ was made in the 
image of Adam ; i.e. He also was a dual being. 
Hence celibacy was the natural state of man, 
whereas marriage was the fallen state. Conse- 
quently the regenerate man would live a celibate 
life. In 1814 tne Rappites moved from their first 
settlement, which haa proved unsatisfactory in 
some respects. It had no water communication, 
and it dia not grow vines ; and the Rappites, while 
they abjured tobacco, loved sound drink. They 
bought 30,000 acres of land in the Wabash Valley 
in Indiana, and sold their old settlement with all 
that was on it for the very small sum of 100,000 
dollars. In 4 Harmony,' as the new settlement 
was called, they made rapid progress, all the more 
rapid because of the experience they had already 
gained. In 1817, one hundred ana thirty new 
settlers joined them from Wfirttemberg, and the 
best proof possible of the fact that they were satis- 
fied with communism is to be found in the circum- 
stance that in 1818, after seriously considering 
the matter, they burned the book in which were 
stated the amounts that each family had origin- 
ally brought into the community. But in the 
second settlement they were troubled with mal- 
aria ; accordingly, in 1824 ‘ Harmony * was sold to 
Robert Owfin for 106,000 dollars, and began afresh 
to make history under the name of ‘New Har- 
mony.' * The Rappites removed to a new situation 


on the Ohio, near Pittsburg, where they built 
‘ Economy.' Again, as twice befoie, prosperity 
flowed in upon them. There was still sufficient 
youth among then membeis to let new efl'oits be 
undei taken. A woollen null and a cotton mill, 
a saw null, and a gust null wore built; a silk 
industry was established ; and vineyards were 
planted. After six years of this life, they were 
greatly tested. An adventurer, Bernhardt Muller, 
who called himself the Count de Leon, was re- 
ceived into the settlement, and began to propound 
view's that soon wrought dissension concerning 
marriage and the need of a more varied life. A 
vote was taken, and the new views were defeated. 
In 1832 the dissentients withdrew, and it is a 
proof of the prosperity of the colony that there 
was paid out to them in one year 105,000 dollars. 

Up till this time the articles of association under 
which they had been living had been briefly these : 

All the property of the individual members was conveyed 
absolutely to the association , obedience was promised to the 
superintendent, and each member undertook for himself and 
for his family to give hearty and willing labour , but, if any 
should withdraw from inability to conform to the wishes of the 
society, he renounced all claim for services rendered In 
return, the association promised religious privileges and educa- 
tion ; and also a sufficiency of food and clothing Members 
falling into ill-health were to be maintained and nursed, and 
orphans were to be provided for by the community After 
the de Leon episode a provision that any one withdrawing 
from the association should have refunded to him the value 
of all such property as he might ha\e brought into it was 
repealed 

The life m ‘Economy' seems to have been fuller 
than in most of the other communistic societies. 
Order was maintained without restraint ; the 
members were not overworked ; they lived well ; 
they had the German love for, and proficiency in, 
music Each family took what was required, and 
there was no stmt ; the tailor and the bootmaker, 
we are told, took a peisonal pride in seeing that 
the members were well-dressed and well-shod. 
But the inevitable came about — the members did 
not concern themselves regarding the future of 
their experiment because they believed the Second 
Advent to be so near. George Rapp, who died 
only in 1847, expressed this faith in a very 
touching wav at the age of 90 • ‘ If I did not 
know that the deal Lord meant I should present 
you all to Him, I should think my last moments 
come.’ When members woio asked as to the 
destination of the society, the only answer was, 

‘ The Lord will show us a way ’ 

In 1874, at the time of >IordhofFs visit, there 
were living in this \v ell-planned, well-built settle- 
ment only 110 peisons, ‘most of whom are aged, 
and none, I trunk, under 40 ' (op. cit. p. 68). 
The mills were closed, because there were no 
young people to work them ; and yet, with their 
touching faith m the immediate end of all things 
mortal, no new members were sought Rapp was 
succeeded by R. L. Baker and Jacob Henna. 
Bilker died in a short time, and on Henna's death, 
in 1892, it was found that the allans of the society 
were very involved, and that lawsuits were pend- 
ing concerning the disposition of the property 
John Duss was appointed by the courts as trustee ; 
but, before this time, the Rappite organization 
had ceased to be a community, and had become a 
close corporation admini.steied for the benefit of a 
dwindling membership. In 1903 the Liberty Land 
Company of Pittsburg purchased the entire Rap- 
pite estate of 2500 acres for 4,000,000 dollars, and 
this brave attempt that had lasted for a century 
came to an end Celibacy had killed it. 

2. The Shakers, or The United Society of Be- 
lioversin Christ’s Second Appearing, are the oldest 
communistic soactv in existence. The parent 
society was established at Mount Lebanon, in the 
United States, m 1787, and, although within the 
last thnty years they have greatly diminished in 
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numbers, they are still wealthy, and immovable 
in their views. In contrast to so many of the 
communistic elfoits, they are English and not 
German iji origin ; but m religion, like the mem- 
bers of Amana, Zoar, and Economy, they are 
Quietists. A Quaker revival in England in 1747 
resulted in the formation of a small sect, headed 
by Jane and James Wardley. To this sect theie 
were added in 1758 Ann Lee and her parents. 
Persecution and imprisonment soon fell upon the 
members ; and in 1770, as Ann Lee lay m prison, 
she had a revelation of the nature of sin and the 
reality of eternal life. She believed that in her 
Jesus Christ had become incarnate for the second 
time ; and she was from henceforth acknowledged 
by the society as mother m Christ, and called 

* Mother Ann.* Ann Lee was a married woman, 
and had had four children, who all died in infancy ; 
but she is said to have regaided the marriage state 
with great repugnance. This fact probably con- 
ditioned her view of sin and of the character of 
the regenerate life. She declaied that sexual lust 
was the evil of evils, and that no soul could follow 
Christ in the regeneration while living in the works 
of natural generation or any of the gratifications 
of lust. It is interesting to notice that this view 
of the relationship of the sexes belonged to the 
Shaking Quakers before their communism had 
been thought of. In so many of those communistic 
efforts it was the necessity for the restriction of 
population that led to peculiar views of the mar- 
ried state. With the Shakers, however, celibacy 
was from the outset a cardinal matter. In 1774, 
local persecution drove them, six men and two 
women, to America, and they settled at first in 
the woods of Watervliet, about seven miles north- 
west of Albany. Their corn age was sustained by 
Mother Ann’s constant prediction that in a short 
time they would see a great increase to their 
number, and, after waiting for five years, they 
saw the prophecy fulfilled. In the spring of 1780 
there had taken nlace in the neighbourhood of 
New Lebanon a religious revival, and some of the 
converts, dissatisfied with the instruction they 
were receiving, wandered oft’ until they found in 
the little Quaker fellowship that which they re- 
quired. Ann Lee’s stern teaching of the repression 
of all passion met their new-fonnd earnestness. 
After this, Mother Ann spent two years preaching 
from place to place, and acquiring the reputation 
of being a faith-healer. She died in 1784, without 
having attempted to gather into communities those 
who had accepted her view of truth. She remained 
to the end quite illiterate ; but she must have 
possessed a great deal of spiritual power, together 
with much practical wisdom. She believed m the 
sanctifying influence of hard work. 

• Put your nands to work and give your hearts to God,’ was 
one of her sayings. In the springtime she said to some farmers 

* It is now spring of the year, and you have all had the privilege 
of being taught the way of God, and now you may all go home 
and be faithful with your hands. Every faithful man will go 
forth and put up his fences in season, and will plough his ground 
in season, and put his crops into the ground in season , and such 
a man may with confidence look for a blessing’ (Nordhoff, op, 
cit.p. 129). 

She was succeeded in the leadership by J oseph 
Meacham and Lucy Wright. After twelve years 
Meacham died, and again, for the next twenty-five 
years, the sole rule devolved upon a woman. This 
is a fact of importance, when we consider that the 
society in all its formative years was shaped by 
women. A good many of its peculiarities, and 
perhaps its virtues, depend on this. As the society 
nad originated in a Revival, and had been increased 
by a Revival, so now it was the great Kentucky 
Revival of the first year or two or the 19th cent, 
that gave the Shakers a footing that has become 
so permanent. Although Kentucky was a thou- 
sand miles from Mount Lebanon, the Shakers, 


hearing of the wonderful things that had hap- 
pened, sent three of their number to ‘open tne 
testimony of salvation to the people, provided they 
were in a situation to receive it. These mission- 
aries, on arriving at their destination, were vio- 
lently opposed, with fcho result that, spiritually, 
they prospered. Attention was drawn to their 
teaching ; they made many converts. They founded 
five societies — two in Ohio, two m Kentucky, and 
one in Indiana. In Ohio, two other societies were 
afterwards formed ; in New York, one. The Indi- 
ana society removed to Ohio, and it was m those 
years that the Shakers exhibited themselves as 
an aggressive religious force. Since 1830 no new 
societies have been founded, and since NordhofFs 
visit the numbers have rapidly diminished. 

Their religious beliefs aie buefly the following : 

(1) They hold, with the Rappites, that God is a dual person, 
male and female , that Adam likewise had in himself both sexes, 
being created in the image of God , and that ‘ the distinction of 
sex is eternal, inheres in the soul itself, and that no angels or 
spirits exist that are not male and female.* (2) They believe 
that Christ, one of the highest of the Bpirits, appeared first In 
the person of Jesus, representing the male order, and then in 
that of Ann Leo, representing the female element. (8) They 
believe that the Day of Judgment, the beginning of Christ’s 
Kingdom on earth, began with the establishment of their church, 
and will be completed by its development. (4) They say that 
the five most prominent practical principles of the Pentecostal 
Church were . common property, a life of celibacy , non-resistance, 
a separate and distinct government, and power over physical 
disease. All these, except the last, they claim to have, and this 
they confidently expect that they will have They believe that 
disease is an offence to God, and that men may be healthy if 
they will. (5) They reject the doctrine of the Trinity, of the 
Bodily Resurrection, and of an Atonement for sin They do not 
worship either Jesus or Ann Lee, holding both to be simply 
elders in the Church, to be honoured and loved. (6) They 
believe that it is possible to communicate with the spirit- world, 
and that the special gifts of the Spirit have not ceased (7) They 
believe that smlessness of life is not only a possibility, but an 
obligation. (8) They hold that the world will have the oppor- 
tunity of salvation in the next life 

In the practical working out of their belief, three 
things are specially noticeable : their celibacy, their 
communism, and the stress they lay upon open con- 
fession of sms. Any one who desires to join the 
society has to undergo a novitiate of at least a year, 
during which time he does not live in one of the 
‘ families,’ but is admitted to all the religious meet- 
ings, and is thoroughly instructed in tho doctrines 
of tho sect. No pressure is put on any one to join 
the society. If, at the end of the year, the 
novice is of the same mind, he has to set all his 
worldly aflairs in order, and make suro that ho is 
indebted to none. Married couples are admitted, 
but, when admitted, must live as brother and sister, 
each in a separate division of the family house. A 
husband may join, but only with the free consent 
of his wife ; a wife, but only with the free consent 
of her husband. It is not necessary that any one 
applying for membership should possess property ; 
but, if he have any worldly wealth, it must be 
made over in irrevocable giit to the community. 
Great stress is laid on confession before admission ; 
those who desire to become members are required 
to confess to two of their own sex everything in 
their life that has been wrong. Memory is prompted, 
that this confession may be complete. It consti- 
tutes the break with the old life ; it is the cleansing 
of the temple m which the Holy Spirit is hence- 
forth to dwell. In making over his property, the 
novice undertakes never, diiectly or indirectly, ‘ to 
make or require any account of any interest, pro- 
perty, labour, or service which has been or may be 
devoted by us or any of us to the purposes afore- 
said ; nor bring any charge of debt or damage, nor 
hold any demand whatever, against the Church, 
nor against any member or members thereof on 
account of any property or service given, rendered, 
devoted, or consecrated to the aforesaid sacred and 
charitable purpose.’ No account is rendered to 
the members, or published to the world, of the 
temporal affairs of the society. 
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The government of the community is a close oli- 
garchy, practically an autocracy. The Ministry, 
consisting of males and females, is composed of not 
fewer than three or more than foui members. When 
there aio four, two are of each sex. Out of this 
Ministry one is appointed as the head of the society 
The Ministry appoints the ministers, elders, and 
deacons. It is talcen foi granted that these appoint- 
ments will receive the approval of the society, which 
is not consulted directly in the matter. 

The communal life is of a very plain but sub- 
stantial character. The members live in ‘ families 1 
consisting of from thirty to eighty or ninety indi- 
viduals. Each ‘family* lives in a large house, 
divided in the upper storeys between men and 
women, each dormitory containing about four beds. 
Scrupulous cleanliness reigns everywhere. There 
are no pictures on the walls, because pictures gather 
dust. 

‘The beautiful/ said Elder Evans, the head of the com- 
munity at the tune of Nordhoff’s visit, ‘ as you call it, is absurd 
and abnormal It has no business with us The divme man has 
no right to waste money upon what you would call beauty, in his 
house or his daily life, while there are people living in misery ’ 
(Nordhofif, op. cit p 164) 

It may be said that this distrust of the beautiful 
is shown in the clothing of the members. The 
clothing is all made by themselves, and formerly 
they used to manufacture their own cloth The 
men wear a very broad, still-brimmed felt hat, and 
a long light-blue coat. The dress of the women is 
so contrived that female charms shall he obscured. 
The bodice is quite straight, and the many-pleated 
skirt hides the figure ; even the ban is concealed 
beneath a bonnet which also shrouds the face. 

‘Each brother is assigned to a Hister, who takes care of his 
clothing, mends when it is needed, looks after his washing, tells 
him when he requires a new garment, repioves him if he is not 
orderly, and keeps a general sisterly oversight over his habits 
and temporal needs’ ( ib . p 140) 

The family rises in summer at half-past four, 
and in winter at five. Breakfast is at six, dinner 
at twelve, supper at six, and by half-past nine all 
have letired to rest. Great stiess is laid now, as 
it was by Mother Ann, upon the importance of 
manual labour. They believe, and their belief lias 
been justified by the result, that agriculture must 
be the foundation of a communistic life. They 
say that their mistakes have been made when they 
have undertaken manufactures. In the industries, 
such as shoemaking, which they maintain, they ann 
only at supplying their own needs If the women 
work in the fields, it is only at the very lightest 
laboui ; their spheie is the house. None are j 
allowed to overwork ; arid their history shows that, 
in a community wheio there are no children to 
laboui for, a large measure of material prosperity 
may be attained with comparative ease. Their 
amusements are of the simplest character. In the 
evenings they all meet fcogethei. On one night 
extracts may be read from the newspapers, on 
another new hymns may he practised, on another 
a prayer-meetmg may he held. 

The most characteristic thing about their worship 
is a peculiar religious dance to music, hut they 
have no religious ceremonies. Those who are 
moved to do so may address the meeting. An 
elder may perhaps speak upon holiness of life and 
consecration ; another will ask for prayer in some 
special difficulty. It need hardly he said that in 
such a community, pledged to celibacy, the inter- 
course of the brothers and sisters is very strictly 
guarded. They have indeed a good deal of social 
intercourse ; geniality is by no means frowned 
upon ; but the utmost care is taken that no scandal 
shall be brought upon the order. The workshops 
of the men and women are separate. At table and 
at worship the sexes aie kept apart. Men and 
women never meet alone. The whole life is ordered 
and regulated with unceasing vigilance. Hervey 


Elkins, who had spent fifteen years as a Shaker, 
wrote . 

‘Not a single action of life, whether spmt.ual or temporal, 
from the initiative of < onksaion, or rloansing the habitation of 
Christ, to that of diessmg the right side first, stepping first 
with the right foot as you ascend a flight of stairs, folding the 
hands with the right hand thumb anu fingeis above those of 
the left, kneeling and rising again with the light leg first, and 
harnessing first the right-hand beast, hut lias a rule for Its 
perfect and strict performance’ (quoted by Nordhoff, op. cit 
p. 170 ff ). 

Of all the communistic eflorts this is the one 
that most resembles what we know of the Essence. 

The population difficulty the Shakers settle by 
condemning their followers to celibacy. It is a 
life passed in negatives. It is no solution of the 
problem of a distraught society ; and it is not 
surprising that, in spite of its honourable history 
and comparative economic success, the attempt is 
failing. New members are not joining the society, 
and it bids fair to collapse as completely as the 
Rappites have done. In 1874 the Shakers had 
fifty-eight communities with 2416 souls, and 
owned 100,000 acres of land In 1906 the number 
of members had dwindled to about 1000. 

3. The Society of Separatists at Zoar ceased to 
exist m 1898 after a life of over 80 years, but its 
history is so illustrative of the causes of ultimate 
decay in a communistic group that it deserves 
mention here. The Separatists of Zoar originated, 
like the Rappites, in Wuittemberg, the home of 
so much of the Pietism of Germany. In the 
beginning of the 19th cent, these dissenters from 
Lutheiamsm refused to send their children to the 
cleigy schools or to allow tlieir young men to serve 
as soldiers. They were so harassed and persecuted 
in consequence that life became almost impossible 
for them. The men and women who afterwards 
settled at Zoar had in Germany, for some years, 
formed a little group apart. Their tuals had come 
to the notice of some English Quakers, who aided 
the wealthier members of the little sect 111 supply- 
ing funds for their emigration to America. Their 
leader was Joseph Bauineler, and, on the arrival 
of the party at Philadelphia in August 1817, 
Biiumeler and a few others went on in advance to 
take possession of a tiact of 5,600 acres which they 
had bought in the wilderness of Ohio, For this 
land they paid 3 dollais an acre, with credit for 15 
years, while no interest was chaiged on the debt 
For the fiist three years Baumeler and his 
pioneers built the first log hut on their property 
on 1st December 1817 ; hut, as winter w as on them, 
the emigrants had to take service wherever they 
could find it among the farmers of the neighbour- 
hood. When they left Germany, communism had 
been no part of their plan, but the fact that there 
w ere a number of old people among them and also 
many who were too poor to pay for their land, 
brought the leadeis to see that, if the experiment 
was to go on at all, it would have to be on a 
communistic basis. In April 1818 they agreed to 
this community of goods. The 225 peisons who 
composed the colony were most of them agricul- 
turists, hut there were also a number of weavers 
and other artisans. Altogether, in charactei and 
by training, it was such a company as to give a 
communistic experiment a good chance. 

For the first ten years they weie extiemely poor. 
They were in debt, of course, for their land, and 
debt to communisms has geneially been fatal. But 
the making of a canal in their neighbourhood m 
1827 supplied them with profitable work. They 
soon found themselves out of debt, and from that 
time began to piosper very considerably. Joseph 
Bhumeler continued to be their leader, but tne 
spelling of his name was modified tluough local 
pronunciation into Binmieler, and the society 
came sometimes to be known as the ‘ Bimmelers.’ 
Marriage was at first prohibited amongst them, 
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but between 1828 and 1830, Joseph Bimmeler him- 
self man led an inmate of his own household. lie 
had several children ; and marriage, though not 
encouraged, was permitted in the community. 
They tried as far as possible to be self-contained ; 
agriculture was, of course, their mainstay, but 
gradually they built a woollen factory, two flour- 
mills, a saw-mill, a planing-mill, a machine-shop, 
and a tannery. By 1874 they owned 7000 acros 
of land, had 300 members, and were supposed to be 
worth more than 1,000,000 dollars. 

In their religious faith, there were no such 
distinctive or peculiar doctrines as have marked 
out the Rappites and the Shakers. Their religious 
constitution bears evident marks of its having 
originated in Germany. They thus declare in 
their twelve articles of faith that they cannot send 
their children into the schools of Babylon, i.e . 
schools of the State Church in Germany, and that 
they 1 cannot serve the State as soldiers, because a 
Christian cannot murder his enemy, much less his 
friend.’ While they gave loyalty to constituted 
authorities, they refused to give mortal honour to 
any, either by uncovering the head or by bending 
the knee. All religious ceremonies they banished. 
In their services they read the Bible, sang hymns, 
and read one of Bimmeler’s discourses, which they 
carefully avoided calling sermons. They had no 
preacher or minister, but they encouraged music. 
The church had an organ ; many of the households, 
poor as they were, liad pianos ; the boys were 
taught to read music and to play in a band. Two 
of their twelve articles of faitli concerned marriage. 
The first declares that marriages are contracted by 
mutual consent and before witnesses ; that they 
are then notified to the political authority, and ‘ we 
reject all intervention of priests or preachers.’ 
The next related to the marriage state itself : ‘ all 
intercourse of the sexes except what is necessary 
to the perpetuation of the species we hold to be 
sinful and contrary to the ordinance and command 
of God. Complete virginity or entue cessation 
of sexual commerce is inoie commendable than 
marriage.’ 

Those changes in the policy of the society led 
to alteiations in the constitution, and it was not 
till 1832 that this was finally settled. Under it 
the members were divided into two classes — the 
novices and the full associates. The novices 
had to serve at least a year before they were 
admitted to the society. During this year they 
bound themselves to laboui with all industry in 
return for their board, clothing, and medical 
attendance. The children even of members had 
to serve this novitiate year if, on leaching their 
majority, they wished to join the society. All 
disputes had. to be settled by arbitration within 
the society. When a novice wished to become 
an associate, a month’s notice was given to the 
members of the society, and, if no objection was 
taken to him and he had no debts, he then made 
over by an absolute disposition, not only all the 
property he then had, but also all that might 
afterwards come to him by inheritance. He also 
undertook to obey ‘ with the utmost zeal and 
diligence, without opposition or giumbling,’ the 
commands of the trustees ; and undertook also that 
his children, until they reached their majority, 
should be considered as indentured to the society. 

The administration was in the hands of three 
trustees, whose term of office was three years, 
although they might be re-elected an indefinite 
number of times. But in Zoar there was no ab- 
solutism Buch as existed among the Shakers. 
These trustees were elected by a ballot of the 
whole membership, including the women ; and, 
while on the one hand they were supposed to have 
complete control over the temporal affairs of the 


society, on the other hand they required the general 
consent of the society. There was also a standing 
committee of five, the purpose of which was to 
settle difficulties that might anse between indi- 
viduals of the society, or between the rank and 
file and the admimstiation. 

Bimmeler died in 1853, but at the time of 
NordhofTs visit the society was still flourishing. 
Its rapid collapse was brought about by the 
intrusion of the individualist spirit, by the fretting 
of the younger people at what seemed to them to 
be arbitrary restrictions, and by a number of 
small causes which separately might have had no 
disintegrating effect, out taken altogether meant 
the wreck of the experiment. As the doctor of the 
community said to a trained inquirer, as the end 
loomed in view, * the old ones are not so anxious 
to quit, but the young ones are bound to wind up. 
They go out ana get a taste of the world and its 
opportunities and activities, and they become 
discontented and restless.’ 

As Zoar came to be in the midst of a popu- 
lation of increasing density, more oppoi tunities 
ofteied themselves to the members of making a 
little private gain. Some thrifty housewife would 
rear poultry and sell the eggs ; was she entitled to 
keep what she received, or had this pittance to go 
into the common stock? A man might build a 
boat and hire it out in the summer evenings on the 
liver ; was he to share the results of his mdustiy 
with those who idled in their leisure time ? In a 
hundred ways this difficulty arose— in the catching 
and selling of fish, in doing laundry-work for the 
neighbourhood, etc. When Randall visited the 
community, he found in it one bicycle. He asked 
the lad who was riding it if Zoar had paid for 
the bicycle. ‘No,’ said the lad, ‘ I earned money 
nights working for the railroad and bought the 
wheel.’ Other sources of discontent were involved 
m the very being of a communism. There was 
trouble over the apportionment of the tasks— 
some were hard, others were easy; some were 
cleanly, others were dn ty. And then there was the 
difference between the willingness with which the 
members did their work. One member roundly 
declared that this system of communism put a 
remium on indolence. Then one member might 
esire to go for a holiday, and, as he had no money 
of his own, the community had to pay his expenses. 
Was this benefit to be extended to all, and were 
all to have a change of air, necessarily at the 
expense of the society? When enthusiasm ran 
high, questions such as these would not be asked ; 
but, when they did begin to be asked, the move- 
ment was nearing its end. The diminution in the 
membership was of itself altering the character of 
the community. At Bnnmelei’s death, in 1853, 
there were 500 individuals in the society, including 
children. In 1885 there were 390 ; in 1898 there 
were 222, of whom 136 weic members. The result 
was that, for the working of their very consider- 
able estate and industries, they had largely to 
depend upon hired labour. Thus insensibly the 
whole character of the experiment had changed. 
It was no longer a communism in the strict sense 
of the word, but lather a limited liability company, 
in which each member held an equal number of 
shares. 

In March 1898 it was agreed that the society 
should be dissolved, and in May the apportion- 
ment began. The society had become a tontine ; 
the representatives of those who wei e dead had lost 
their rights. The membership, such as it was, 
would have been still smaller if members had not 
held on m the hope of sharing in the inevitable 
division. To begin with, by the sale of timber, 
etc., each member received 200 dollars ; the estate 
was then valued and apportioned, and it was sup- 
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posed that eaeh member received property to 
the value of about 2500 dollars. Tne result of 
the break-up was rather interesting. Most of the 
membership remained upon the plots that had been 
assigned to them in the division. Some had be- 
come so accustomed to the paternal government 
of the community that they nad lost their power 
of initiative. Others found that competition re- 
quired more energy than communism. The black- 
smith said, 1 Tin my own boss now, but I’ve got 
to work haider.’ But perhaps the most lemai li- 
able thing was the pleasure of the people in the 
fact that they had something they could call their 
own. Randall was talking to the baker’s wife 
when a buggy drove up with a good horse between 
the shafts. It was genuine human nature when 
she said with pride, 4 That is ours ; we bought it. 
Isn’t it nice to nave your own hoise V 
4 . Icaria ceased to exist in 1895 after a desperate 
struggle of 40 years. Its sigmheanee lies, not in 
itself, but in the object lesson that it gives of the 
need of a strong and almost absolute leadership 
and a unifying religious faith if a communism is 
to have any chance of success. jfctienne Cabet 
was a barrister by profession, but a revolutionary 
by instinct. He was born at Dijon, 111 France, in 
1788; after the revolution of 1830 he obtained a 
small appointment m Corsica, but his criticism of 
Louis Philippe was so vigorous that he was pio- 
secuted, ami to evade punishment had to llee to 
England. On the amnesty of 1839 he returned to 
France, and next year he wrote a romance, 
Voyage, en Icat ic, in which he set forth his com- 
munistic views. Through a paper which he con- 
ducted he secured the means of making an effort 
to realize his dream. He announced the purchase 
of a considerable tract of land on the Red River 
in Texas Early m 1848, 150 persons set out for 
this colony, but they were attacked by yellow fever, 
and sent back such a lepoit of the place that 
Ca bet’s conduct in the matter was judicially in- 
vestigated He was exculpated, and next y ear 
set out lumself foi America On his anival, he 
found that the M 01 1110 ns had been expelled from 
Nauvoo, then town in Illinois. Thither, in May 
1850, Cabet transfeired his followeia 
This etlort seemed to have in it the geiins of 
success. To begin with, it had become very widely 
known, and at one tune Cabet had gatheied lound 
him no few T er than 1500 people. But he seems to 
have lacked all gift of leadership, as he certainly 
lacked all business instinct. In 1850 he was ex- 
pelled from his own society, and w ent with those 
who still believed in him to St. Louis, where he 
died the same year Nauvoo was sold, and the 
mem bei ship was dispersed, a few joining an off- 
shoot that was making its attempt at Icaria, near 
Coming in Iowa. Heie for years they maintained 
a most precarious existence. They had 4000 acres 
of land, but they owed 20,000 dollars. The debt 
swamped them • they had to give up the land to 
their creditors, but with the condition that in a 
certain number of years they might redeem half 
of it This, by the utmost economy, they managed 
to do. When Nordhoff visited them they owned 
1900 acres, much of it covered with valuable 
timber ; they numbered 65 persons divided among 
1 1 families. Of those individuals 20 were children, 
and only 23 members were voters, as women had 
no share in the management of the community. 

After the Pans Commune of 1871 and the break- 
up of the International Working Men’s Associa- 
tion in Geneva, they had several additions to their 
membership. These members, together with the 
youngei section of the community, thought that 
the older members had become lax in the practice 
of their communistic theory. In 1877 the dispute 
came to a head over the meiest trifle. Attached 
vol. 111. — 50 


to three houses of the community were small 
strips of ground on which the members who lived 
in those houses spent their leisure tune in growing 
flowers and some grapes. Communistic theory, it 
was declared, required that what was grown in 
* les petits jardms ’ should he divided amongst all. 
Nineteen voted in favour of this vestige of private 
property, thirteen against. The matter was carried 
to tne law courts, and in August 1878 the society 
was dissolved on the technical ground that it had 
gone beyond its charter as an agricultural society 
m putting up and working a mill. The two 
bodies began life again side by side — the younger 
members calling themselves the ‘Icarian Com- 
munity,’ while the older ones, late m applying for 
registration, had to be content with the title of the 
4 New Icanan Community.’ In 1883-84 the younger 
section moved to California, where it has estab- 
lished itself on a semi-piopnetary basis, as Tcaria- 
Speranza.’ After having wrecked the society on 
the question of the grapes, it now allows its 
membership to hold its appaiel, furniture, and 
household goods as private property. Icaria in 
Iowa ceased to exist m 1895. 

5 The Perfectionist Community of Oneida is 
perhaps the most widely known of the communistic 
experiments of the United States. Its revolu- 
tionary ticatment of the marriage state brought it 
piommently before the public, and 111 1880 the 
pressure of opinion could no longer be resisted. 
The communal experiment was abandoned, and 
Oneida was turned into a limited liability com- 
pany. John H. Noyes, the founder, was born in 
1811, and graduatecl at Dartmouth College. His 
original intention was to become a lawyer, but he 
eventually studied for the ministry. He was a 
man of unquestioned ability. The Oneida pub- 
lications aie numerous, and his own writings have 
a gieat deal of vigour and some style. In 1834 I 10 
came through what ho believed was a genuine 
religious experience, and adopted Perfectionist 
views. He returned to his father’s house at 
Putney, in Veunont, and began to gather dis- 
ciples about him. One of these converts, Harriet 
Holton, a woman of good birth and some wealth, 
became his wife in 1838 Noyes held that selfish- 
ness was the root evil of the world, and that, in 
order to be completely unselfish, it was necessary 
not only that pioperty should be held m common, 
but that no inan should count any woman as 
linked to him by some propnetary right. In the 
community of believers every man should be the 
husband of eveiy woman, while every woman 
should be the wife of eveiy man. This detest- 
able doctrine was the very essence of Noyes’s 
communism, and he and his followeis made no 
secret of it. In pamphlet after pamphlet — the 
British Museum possesses a complete set — the 
whole matter was stated. At Putney, where the 
first experiment in this communal life was made, 
riots arose ; Noyes and his associates found refuge 
with some who agreed with them at Oneida, in 
Madison County, New York , and this Oneida 
Colony, together with one at Wallingford, became 
the headquarters of the group. As the societies 
grew, a considerable amount of wealth was brought 
into them ; the members were intelligent and 
thrifty. Agriculture, to which they added the 
roduction of garden seeds, was their mainstay ; 
ut one of their number who had been a trapper 
showed them how to make traps, and this ratner 
curious industry, together with a saw-mill, a 
blacksmith’s shop, and a fruit farm, began to 
put them beyond the roach of want For the 
seven yeais 1860-1866 their annual profit aver- 
aged 23,300 dollars, while their farms, plants, and 
buildings were lavishly kept up. In February 1874 
they numbered altogether 283 persons, of whom 
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64 were under 21 yearB of age. They published, 
two oi three times a week, the Oneida Circular , 
a bright, well-written paper, and generally made 
great use of their printing press in keeping their 
views before the public. Those views, extra- 
oi dinary though they may seem, were never 
concealed. The Oneida Community until its dis- 
solution was always propagandist 

The distinctive religious doctime of the com- 
munity was Perfectionism. Noyes taught that 
salvation from sin could and ought to be reached, 
not by any following out of cola duty, but as the 
result of an experience of fellowship with God. 
He insisted that the tap-root of all sin was selfish- 
ness. When selfishness was destroyed, the soul 
was rid of sin. To forsake self was to forsake sin, 
and the deduction drawn was the system of poly- 
andry, or ‘complex marriage,’ undei which no 
man claimed special relationship with one woman 
more than with another. Within the community, 
as has been said, any man could cohabit with any 
woman, but in practice this libeity had several 
restraints. Anything of the nature of courtship 
was sternly disallowed as partaking of selfishness 
Ail requests for cohabitation — and they could pro- 
ceed either from men or women — had to be made 
through some third person, and no one was ob- 
liged to receive attentions that he or she did not 
■welcome. On entering the community the more 
youthful of one sex were always paired with the 
more aged of the other. Children, after they had 
been weaned, were put into a general nursery ; 
the parents lost all special rights to them, and 
were not supposed to show any special interest in 
them To have done so would have been a sign 
of selfishness, a proof that all had not been 
forsaken. 

The administration of the society was char- 
acterized by great flexibility and a large amount 
of worldly wisdom. New members were admitted 
sparingly, and only after a considerable probation. 
On entrance they signed the creed of the society, 
and also an agieement to claim no wages for their 
labour while in the community. Noyes was him- 
self the government of the society, and apart from 
las peculiar views guided it with great ability and 
business capatity. But ho himself claimed that 
its prosperity depended on the daily evening meet- 
ing in which all the affairs of the society were 
freely discussed, and especially on the institution 
of Criticism. Under this eveiy member from time 
to time invited the cnticism of Ins fellows, and 
this criticism was no mattei of form. The person 
whose turn it was to meet the judgment of his 
fellows sat silent under the ordeal, while one 
member after another unfolded his most intimate 
faults or commended his struggles and attain- 
ments. Pei haps the theoretical severity of the 
exercise was a little mitigated by the conscious- 
ness that the critic would in turn be the criticized ; 
but the testimony of eye-witnesses is that the 
experience was a leal ordeal, although it was con- 
ducted in no spirit of mere bitterness, while 
Noyes, in his summing up, was able to soften 
asperities. 

Naturally enough such a society, practising its 
peculiar beliefs, not only without concealment, 
out with the aggressiveness of a propaganda, 
aroused intense hostility. It was the subject of 
constant agitation, to which Noyes replied with the 
greatest readiness. But there was no gainsaying 
the force of public opinion, and in 1880 Oneida 
was turned into a company, and the communal 
experiment was given up. Its commercial success 
had been considerable * it counted itself as latterly 
worth 600,000 dollars. Liberal terms were granted 
to the members by the new company. Support 
Was first ofleied to all elderly and infirm persons 


in lieu of stock ; a guarantee of support and 
education was given to all the young people of 
the society up to sixteen years of age ; and mem- 
bers able to work were guaranteed employment in 
the new company. 

6. The communistic schemes of Fourier were in 
the United States preached with all the vehemence 
of a crusade by Albert Brisbane in the Social 
Destiny of Man (Philadelphia, 1840) ; and by 
Horace Greeley in the New York Tribune . Pre- 
sently a newspaper called The Phalanx was wholly 
devoted to the teaching of Fourierism, and in 1845 
this was superseded by The Harbinger , published 
at the Brook Farm Society. This paper was con- 
ducted with rare power, for behind it there were 
Hoiace Greeley, George Ripley, William Henry 
Channing, C. A. Dana, Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
and Elizabeth Peabody. The result of this propa- 
ganda \\ as the founding within two or three years 
of no fewei than twenty-nine Founerist Communes 
or Phalanxes. Their history is a somewhat melan- 
choly one ; then average life was two and a half 
years. (Hinds [Amer. Communities , etc.] gives a 
complete list of these experiments.) 

Brook Farm, near Boston, was founded in 1841 
by George Ripley, who soon gathered round him 
a notable company of intellectual people. The 
effort had the cordial support of Emerson, but 
financially it was soon in difficulties. In 1844 it 
was swept into the Fourierist movement and lost 
the aid of Emerson and his coterie. Fourier’s 
system was far too complicated for a little group 
of seventy people. The Phalanstery too, a builcf- 
mg which had cost 7000 dollars and was capable 
of housing 150 people, was burned down. In 1845 
the community ceased to exist. 

The North American Phalanx was the longest 
lived of all the Fourier attempts. Its success, 
such as it was, was due to the fact that to it 
Horace Greeley devoted both his time and 
his means. The farm lay near Red Bank, 
New Jersey, about 40 miles from New York 
city, and consisted of 700 acres of good land. It 
was organized m August 1843, and soon there 
came into existence a mansion house accommo- 
dating one hundred persons (each family having 
a sitting-room and two bed-rooms), a saw-mill, 
a steam flour-mill, a packing house, etc. The 
community carried on a dried fruit business as 
well as agriculture generally. In 1854 there were 
100 members, and the pioperty was valued at 
67,000 dollars. So far it might have been counted 
a success. It had paid its members wages, and an 
average of 5 per cent upon the capital invested. 
But all at once trouble arose. At a meeting which 
had been called to discuss the site of a new mill, 
larger questions were raised, and a vote was taken 
as to whether it was worth wlulo continuing the 
experiment. A majority was in favour of giving 
it up ; the property was realized, the shareholders 
receiving about 66 per cent of their holdings. 
The causes of this sudden break-up aie difficult to 
state. There was certainly dissatisfaction with 
the wages paid, but that only shows that the 
enthusiasm was cooling. The manual workers 
could not understand that brain workers deserved 
a greater reward. Bucklin, who was chief of the 
agiicultural department, received only ten cents a 
day more than the labourers. A school-teacher — 
and their school was famous — received nine cents 
an hour, hut commanded easily in the competitive 
world live dollars for two hours. But the personal 
equation is also to be considered. Boredom is 
the shadow oil most communes, and the settlers 
after thirteen years seem to have wearied of one 
another’s society. 

The Wisconsin Phalanx (1844-1860) seemed to 
have all the conditions of success. It possessed 
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1800 acies of line land, Bituated near liipon, Wis- 
consin. It had no debt, no religious difficulties, 
and no scandal amongst its membership. But the 
members got tired of it and dissensions broke out. 
Noyes said of it : 

4 Died, not by any of the common diseases of Associations, 
■uoh a* povertv, dissension, lack of wisdom, morality or reli- 
gion, but by deliberate suicide, for reasons not fully disclosed.’ 

The Alphadelphia Phalanx was a similar effoit 

The Altruist Community is a very small atlair, 
led by Alcander Longley, one of the survivors of 
the North Arnencan Phalanx of more than half a 
century ago. They own 8£ acres at Sulphur 
Springs, 23 miles fiom St. Louis on the Missis- 
sippi, 

The Bethel-Aurora Communities were founded 
by William Keil of Nordhausen in Geimany. lie 
emigrated to the United States in 1838, and 
worked as a tailor and as an agent for the Ger- 
man Tract Society, and then became an inde- 
pendent preacher. Bethel was begun on Govern- 
ment land in Shelby County, Missouri, in 1844 
Keil had only two oi three families to begin with, 
but the colony increased so lapidly that at one 
time it had 1000 members, almost all Germans 
The settlers busied themselves in agncultuio, 
tailoring, shoe-making, and machine work. As 
the community prospered, Keil’s ideas grew, and 
in 1855 he set out for the Pacific coast with about 
eighty families, and founded Aurora, 30 miles fiom 
Portland. Soon Aurora owned 18,000 acies, and 
had between thiee and four hundred members. 
The characteristic of those two settlements was 
the wisdom of Keil’s management and the fluidity 
of the organization. Keil was president, and had 
as his advisers four of the older members selected 
by himself. There were no set hours of work, no 
one was compelled to labour at a task he did not 
like, and the universal testimony is that the re- 
ligious life of these communities was maintained 
at a very high level. But when Keil died in 1877 
the guiding hand was withdiawn. Bethel dis- 
solved m 1880 and Aurora in 1881. 

The Brotherhood of the New Life was founded 
bv Thomas Lake Harris, a spiritualist minister 
oi English birth. It was not ms lust experiment 
in communism, as in 1851 he had founded the 
Mountain Cove Community of Spiritualists in 
the State of Virginia. He believed that he had 
found there the actual site of the Garden of Eden ; 
but, if so, the serpent again entered in, and the 
Brotherhood was broken up. In 1866 he made his 
new venture at Salem-on-Eue, and the experiment 
has attracted more attention than it deserved, ] 
from the fact that with it Laurence Oliphant and 
his mother weie connected. The system was patri- 
archal ; all the members were counted as the 
guests or slaves of Harris, and had to do exactly 
as they were told. The picture in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
Life of her namesake is not overdrawn. Laurence 
Oliphant put nearly £20,000 into the community, 
but in 1880 the bleach took place with Harris, and 
the enteiprise collapsed, llains and his friends 
went to Santa Rosa in Galiforma, and began 
another community, which broke up m 1900 

The Ruskin Commonwealths weie, as the name 
indicates, an outcome of the economic teaching of 
John Ruskin. J, A. Wayland, a newspaper pio- 
prietor, published at Greenbuig, Indiana, a paper 
called The Coming Nation . He lesolved to devute 
the profits of this paper to the establishment of a 
communistic society, and the ability of his man- 
agement and the enthusiasm foi the object weie 
such that in August 1894 a beginning was made. 
A site was chosen that moved to be intractable 
land ; so in 1895 the settlers moved to Cave Mills 
and began again. Wayland, at this stage, with- 
drew. Piospeiity came to them at once. Printing 


and agriculture were their mainstay, and soon 
36 of the Amencan labour papers were printed 
at Ruskin But the Arcadia was soon destioyed. 
The members quarrelled amongst themselves ; 
anarchistic views found adherents ; and accepted 
moral standards were challenged. The community 
broke up in July 1899, while it was still solvent. 
Two hundred and forty -nine of the settlers went 
and joined the American Settlers’ Co-operative 
Association at Duke, Ga. ; but this venture also 
broke down in the end of 1901. 

The Woman’s Commonwealth was founded by 
Mrs. Martha MacWhirter at Belton, Texas. The 
movement was the fruit of a religious revival, 
and its adherents were, to begin with, greatly 
persecuted ; but they were diligent, thrifty, and 
pious, and achieved material success. They do not 
exclude men from the membership, but the only 
man who joined the community withdrew after a 
few years. They have removed to Washington, 
L) C., and in 1906 numbered eighteen women. 

The more important communistic societies 
throughout the world will be dealt with m separ- 
ate articles under their own names. 
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COMMUNITY OF GOODS. —See Com- 
munism. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGION. — See Re- 

ligion. 


COMPETITION. — Introduction . — * Competi- 
tion ’ is the name commonly applied to that kind 
of relation which exists between rivals who are 
stming to attain the same end or object; it is a 
term characteristic of the system of modern 
commerce and industiy, on which (on the hypo- 
thesis of free bargaining among sellers and buyers 
of goods or services) puces, rates of wages, and 
interest are deteimined The ‘higgling of the 
market,’ as it has been called, ib assumed to give 
free play to the forces of supply and demand, and 
out of the conflict of interests there emerges a 
pi ice, or late, which tends to equalize the supply 
and the demand ; by the operation of competition 
a market value is obtained which is deemed the 
equitable rate in the circumstances. Competition 
of this kind is seen at its best on the Stock 
Exchange and in wholesale markets, where the 
conflict of interests is between experts who are 
piactically on a par as regards their means of 
forming a judgment upon the economic conditions 
of the problem. But competition is by no means 
limited to commercial affairs ; it is the chief 
method of determining the course of action in most 
cases of conduct where alternatives are presented, 
and the question is one of value or Avorth m which 
the fittest is a desideiatuin. 

In tiie absence of competition, value is fixed by 
some customary standaid, or it is arbitrarily 
determined by authority, or it is regulated by the 
self-interest or capuce of & monopolist individual 
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or ring sufficiently strong to control the conditions 
of sale. Economists have generally regarded com- 
petition in which the market is fiee and the 
competitors are on equal terms as the most equit- 
able mode of securing a fair price. On the other 
hand, competition has often been assailed as an 
instrument of injustice and harshness, and it has 
been denounced by socialists, as a means of oppress- 
ing the labouring classes. It will be found, on 
examination of instances adduced in support of 
this charge, that the competition in such cases is 
not really free, but that, owing to some defect of 
ignoiance, weakness, inability, etc , the competitors 
are not on equal terms, e,g . the employees may be 
keenly competing for the woik, but the employer 
(in a sweated industry) may he cle facto a mono- 
polist who can dictate terms. This is not a case of 
genuine free competition. 

To avoid any apparent approval of this one- 
sided and imperfect competition, the term *fiee 
enterprise ’ has been adopted by economists as more 
correctly expressing the system under which in- 
dividuals, or gioups of individuals, combined in 
societies, freely compete to dispose of their goods 
or services, and others stiive on like terms to 
purchase their goods or services; thus, by the play 
of the various forces, a rate is arrived at which 
will, in the circumstances, tend to equilibrium 
between supply and demand, satisfy the wants of 
society, ana allow production to be earned on. 

In primitive times, custom was the chief force in 
determining shares ; and, though now a declining 
force, custom still survives in the foim of 1 custom- 
ary * charges, fees, and rates At a later period, 
authority fixed prices and wages for the labouring 
classes. The famous Apprenticeship Statute of 
Elizabeth (1563), which, along with its othei 
regulations, authorized a local assize of bread, and 
fixed the wages and hours of laboui, was a typical 
example of the views and practices long prevalent 
in England on these matters. The Industiial 
Revolution, which began in the latter pait of the 
18th cent., fostered the competitive system, though 
for many years its very partial operation acted 
adversely to the intei ests of tiie factory employees. 
The social and economic reforms of the 19th cent, 
have been instrumental in removing those dis- 
abilities, and have rendered the competition of the 
workers effective by measures affording education, 
liberty of combination, and collective bargaining, 
and by regulation of the processes of industry — in 
fact, by bringing about a set of conditions in which 
the parties to the industrial contract are placed 
upon approximately equal terms. 

In some countries monopoly in the form of rings 
and trusts has gained a btrong hold upon industry 
and commerce, and places restraints upon com- 
petition which tend to enrich the monopolists at 
the cost of the community. Socialism, again, 
advocates the substitution of the State for the 
individual in the ownership of wealth and the 
control of production as the means to an equitable 
distribution ; but it is not yet proved that tins 
system would aflord the needful incentive to 
production, and it would probably be attended by 
evils far greater than those of a modified com- 
petitive system. Of. Communism, Socialism. 

i. Various forms. — Meanwhile it may he urged 
that competition is an inherent factor m human 
nature ; it is much more than a commercial or 
industrial phenomenon, and displays itself m a 
thousand forms. 

(a) In games and sports . — In games and sports 
of every kind the competitive stiuggle is the 
essential feature ; the spirit of rivalry, the keen 
desire for success in the contest between opponents, 
and the strong partisan spirit of the onlookers, all 
demonbtiate the competitive instinct and exhibit 


the gratification afforded by its exercise. Such 
competition does not necessarily beget ungenerous 
sentiments between individuals or nations. It is 
held to cultivate a manly and honourable spirit, 
to train men to seek success by fair and honest 
striving and to bear defeat with dignity. ‘To play 
the game * is a phrase that is now applied to the 
serious affans of life, and eanies with it the 
connotation of honourable competition. Under 
the name of 1 emulation, ’ competition is approved 
as a stimulus to livalry in w F ell-doing, and the 
competitive instinct is admitted as a wholesome 
factor among the forces which tend to develop 
human life and cliai actor 

(6) In public service — In the public service and 
many other employments, appointments are made 
by competitive examination. In every occupation 
there is rivalry for place and priority ; m the legal 
and medical professions the competition is ior 
employment and lank, while the fees are usually 
fixed by custom. The selection of men for prominent 
posts in business, m politics, and in the Cabinet is 
a matter of competition m which relative merit 
is the avowed test. In eveiy walk of life the 
competitive element appears ; the leward may be 
pay, position, rank, power, dignity; the criterion 
is comparative W'ortli. The competitive value of 
ability, capacity, industry, or skill of a kind suit- 
able foi the task is advanced as the only satisfactory 
ground of the award, and appointments which do 
not accord with the competitn e idea are not deemed 
to be for the public advantage 

The universality of this competitive spirit, and 
the desire that the best man, instrument, or method 
shall be employed, and that superiority shall be 
established by fail contest, aflord convincing proof 
that competition is a strong factoi in human 
nature, and one w hich is apparently ineradicable. 
Every new invention that i educes the severity of 
labour, or adds to human coinfoit or convenience, 
competes with methods alieady existing, and tends 
to displace them by its eupenor efficiency; old 
trades are extinguished by the advent of new ones, 
just as wooden ships have given place to steel ships, 
and as the motor seems likely to drive out horse- 
traction. Economic pi ogress is a competitive 
process ; the best methods tend to sui vive, and 
inferior ones to disappeai, in the contest for the 
highest utility. 

2. Advantages. — Competition is not a thing, a 
force or agent ; it is a method or mode of action, 
a relation between a numbei of conflicting forces 
at a point. The problem has some resemblance to 
that of the mechanical composition of forces. 
Competition has been denounced as the unrestricted 
action of self-interest, hut many various interests 
enter into the determination of human conduct, 
and some self-interest at least is essential m every 
human being who lives by doing useful work ; 
fuithci, the interests of those dependent upon the 
workei are amongst the most potent m making 
him seek the best return for his labour. Again, 
there can be no competition unless individual self- 
in teiest is cuibed and held in check by other 
competing self-interests; and it has been shown 
that the play of these various interests in a perfect 
market tends to give the rate most generally 
advantageous in the circumstances. Moreover, it 
is incorrect to suppose that competition always 
loweis prices and wages; it quite as frequently 
raises them ; its action is an equalizing or levelling 
tendency. If, for example, prices be low in an 
isolated seaside village, and a railway be extended 
to reach the village, prices speedily rise to the 
level of other places offering like conveniences. If 
in any occupation there is an increased demand 
and more labour is lequired, wages tend to rise ; if 
the tiade declines and the demand for labour is 
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reduced, wages tend to fall. The Bank rate of 
interest fluctuates frequently ; i.e. it rises or falls 
according to the relative scarcity or abundance of 
loanable capital. Competition simply seeks to 
produce equilibuum between supply and demand 
by bringing the whole of the competing factors to 
one level. Experience shows that, as human nature 
is at present constituted, self-interest stimulates 
industry, the acquisition of skill and knowledge, 
and enterprise, all of which are active agents in 
advancing the matonal well-being of the race. 

Combination to some extent restrains the self- 
interest of the individual, but only to diiect it 
more effectively in union with that of others. 
Trade Unions, Co-operative Societies, and Joint- 
Stock Companies do not remove competition ; they 
organize it m groups of interests, and all alike aim 
at securing as large a share of wealth as possible 
for their members. The individual interest be- 
comes a combined, yet still competitive, interest. 
If, however, combination develops into a monopoly, 
it extinguishes competition ; the interests of the 
trust are adverse to those of the rest of society on 
which its tendency is to prey ; monopoly gives full 
play to the action of selfish instincts. 

Competition is often charged with causing waste, 
as by advertising, overlapping, and duplicating the 
maenmery of supply. There is giound for the 
complaint ; every institution devised by man has 
imperfections; they arise from his impel feet 
knowledge and from moral defects in human 
nature. Excessive advertising implies an ovei- 
eagemess for gain, and a desire to monopolize ; it 
is a symptom of greed. The tendency to organize 
businesses on a large scale, both in production and 
in distribution, reduces the waste incidental to 
small businesses without destroying necessarily 
the advantages which flow from fiee competition. 

3 . Disadvantages. — The most serious defects of 
con petition, however, arise from the fact that in 
prac ’cal affairs there are many limitations to its 
free 1 otion ; the conditions of life do not afford 
equal opportunities, the competitors do not start on 
a par, either in education, capacity, opportunity, or 
means; hence competition is not usually, as the 
abstract theory assumes, real and effective ; one 
party enjoys some advantage over the other, and 
the system seems to work out unfanly. Tho ill- 
effects of imperfect competition are illustrated in 
the ‘sweated industries,’ in underselling by a 
strong and wealthy uval with intent to crush out 
a weaker opponent, and in various modes of un- 
scrupulous dealing. These cases give rise to an 
outcry against ‘ umestricted competition,’ and 
create a demand for some form of legislative inter- 
ference. The previous analysis will have shown 
that the evil is not in competition , but in the 
circumstances which cause it to be imperfect and 
ineffective; the remedy, therefore, lies in remo\ing 
the obstacles which render it ineffective This is 
a difficult and tedious task, but it can be accomp- 
lished by patient and well-considered measures, 
which can only be briefly indicated here. ( 1 ) The 
first is the method of placing restraints upon 
particular abuses ; of this method a century of 
social legislation offers a multitude of examples, 
such as laws forbidding the employment of women 
m mines, and of children under a ceitam age in 
any occupation, the piotection from dangerous 
machinery, and rules and legulations under which 
certain industries may be carried on. ( 2 ) Other 
remedies aim at strengthening the weak by 
education, by the d illusion of special information 
and aids to organization, and by various measures 
which tend to render them effective in the defence 
of their own interests ; these methods are manifold 
and costly, and they require time for their effective 
development. (3) Another method is for the State 


or municipality to undeitake the operations which 
tend to become monopolies, or winch cannot be 
successfully carried out in the public inteiest ex- 
cept as single undei takings. Tho Post Office, 
waterworks, stieet-hghting, and tiamways supply 
examples of this class 

In every ease the mode and degree of (Jovemment 
interference should be determined only aftei full 
investigation and after the expediency of such 
interference has been proved, and it should not be 
of a kind to check free enterprise where that is 
possible. The joint application of these various 
methods has already accomplished much in modify- 
ing the defects of imperfect competition ; it has 
raised whole industries from ineffective to effective 
competition, and lias elevated the general standard 
of living of the masses. New developments of 
industry constantly call for new modes of inter- 
ference. The aim, however, is not the elimination 
of competition ; that seems to be undesirable and 
indeed impossible unless human nature first be 
greatly altered. The object is lather to give freer 
and ampler play to the elicits of inen to exercise 
their powers of self-help and to develop their own 
individuality, to give them better opportunity, 
and to stimulate them to manly self-reliance and 
voluntary co-operation by offering greater security 
for the enjoyment of the fruits of their industry. 

Conclusion . — Competition is not a system of life ; 
it is not even an institution in the proper sense of 
the term ; it has evolved as a method of dealing 
with certain relations which inevitably arise out 
of the existing organization of men in societies ; it 
is limited m its operation to fields in which it is 
found expedient, and its bearing is economic and 
utilitarian. The acceptance of competition does 
not conflict with any of the nobler instincts or the 
exercise of the higher virtues. That the Bank rate 
should be determined by competition is most 
convenient and expedient, but every individual 
receiver of interest is at liberty to devote his 
receipts to purposes of philanthropy, to public or 
private charity, or to the promotion of any religious 
movement or end that he deems desirable. Even 
in these fields he will encounter competitive 
claims. 

The old idea of competition as an original law 
of nature, ordained under evolution to work out 
the survival of the fittest and suppress inferior 
forms in every department of nature by its un- 
impeded action, has long ceased to receive 
acceptance in the domain to which ethical prin- 
ciples apply The advocates of the laissez-faire 
principle in industrial competition during the early 
pait of tho 19th cent, professed to deduce their 
views from Adam Smith’s doctrine of natural 
libeity. Adam Smith, however, had no experience 
or conception of the factory system ; his efforts 
were directed to the removal of the disabilities 
which hampered trade and labour in his day. lie 
advocated liberty, oppoitunitv, education, free- 
dom of enterprise, and lie held that enlightened 
self-interest would in such circumstances work out 
happier and more prosperous economic conditions 
than those which the rcstiictions of his time 
pei nutted. It was a perversion of Ins doctrine of 
economic freedom to apply it to the defence of a 
system which enslaved children for the purpose of 
obtaining cheap labour. W hat constituted freedom 
to the children and women whoso lives were worn 
out by the toil undergone in the nulls before factory 
legislation became eflettive? The moral sense 
revolts at this interpretation of competition as an 
economic principle woi king for the common good 
It is in the conditions of life that etlucs hnds 
scope for its attion, and the modification of these 
conditions is the task for religious and moral 
influences. In some form or other competition 
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will ultimately appear, unless, as already explained, 
monopoly or arbitrary authority excludes it. 
Ethics and economics join hands in the solution of 
practical social problems. Moral motives and 
principles should operate to modify unfavourable 
conditions and to mould voluntary conduct by the 
dictates of nobler sentiments, but they do not 
suspend economic laws although they alter the 
circumstances in which the economic action takes 
place. Ethical principles are imperative ; they 
enforce duties the performance of which alters 
human conditions Economic laws are statements 
of cause and effect ; they indicate what results will 
follow from the combined action of certain forces 
There is no discord and no conflict between the 
ethical and the economic ; rather they act, as it 
weie, on different planes. 

The mistakes of the laissez-faire school with 
regard to competition arose out of their inter- 
pretation of its nature ; they assumed that it was 
imperative and just m the circumstances existing, 
but neither authority nor justice appertains to 
economic laws any more than to the law of gravita- 
tion ; they aie the attributes of ethical motives to 
conduct. It is for man to do what is just in 
ameliorating the conditions in which his less 
fortunate fellow-creatures exist. Economic con- 
sequences will ensue from existing conditions what- 
ever they may be, and competitive action is a form 
of economic activity which is unavoidable in 
modem industrial methods and conditions 

Litbraturs. — E very important work on general Economics 
makes reference to competition The following may be 
consulted with advantage Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations , 
1776 , D. Ricardo, Political Economy a, 1819 , John Stuart Mill, 
Principles of Pol Econ 1848, new ed 1909, J E Cairnes, Lead- 
ing Principles of Pol Econ 1874 , W. Stanley Jevous, Theory 
of Pol. Econ 1879 ; Alfred Marshall, Principles of Economics*, 
1907, Some Aspects of Competition, 1890 , Henry Sidgwick, 
Principles of Pol. Econ. 1883 , E R. A. Seligman, Principles 
of Economics , 1907. It will be seen how gradually the need for 
regulations and restraints has come to be recognized in order 
to render the operation of competition equitable and salutary, 

G. Armitage-Smith. 

COMPLACENCE (Biblical). — This term is re- 
presented by EV ‘good pleasure* (eudoKia, Lk 2 14 , 
cf. 12 s3 , Mt 3 n , Eph l 6 - 9 ) Cf. Milton (Par. Lost , 
iii. 276) • 

* O thou 

My sole complacence ! ’ 

In the Bible, complacence is a Divine as well as 
a human attribute. As a Divine attribute, its 
meaning and moral worth can best be seen by a 
consideration of the character of the persons with 
whom God is complacent or well pleased, and also 
of the ethical ends or purposes upon winch the 
Divine complacence or good will is set 

1. In the OT. — In the OT the Divine com- 
placence rests upon moral and spiritual character 
The soul of Jahweh is well pleased with His 
servant, described in Is 42 1 * 4 as spiritual, gentle, 
modest, and courageous in the pursuit of moral 
ends. In the prophets generally the complacence 
of Jahweh rests upon moral character, especially 
upon the virtues of justice, kindness, and humility 
(cf. Mic 6 8 ), and not upon acts of ritual service. In 
the Psalter, Jahweh is lepresented as delighting 
not in the strength of a horse, as taking no pleasure 
m the legs of a man, but as taking pleasure m 
them that fear Him and hope in His mercy (Ps 
147 10, u ). In the Law of Holiness [H], Jahweh is 
pleased with sacrifices that are without blemish 
(Lv 22 19 ), but probably He is pleased with them 
only as symbolic of the complete and perfect de- 
votion of the worshipper’s heart. 

2. In the NT. — In the NT the Divine com- 
placence is represented as resting pre-eminently 
upon Jesus Christ. At the Baptism (Mt 3 17 ) and 
on the Mount of Transfiguration (17°) a voice from 
above declares that the Divine complacence rests 
upon Him. Then it is declared to rest upon 


Him as the person in whom the ideal features of 
Jahweh’s servant described in Is 42 1 * 4 are fully 
realized (Mt 12 18 ). With Jesus, as realizing in His 
character gentleness, humility, and courage, and as 
the moral hope of men, God is pre-eminently well- 
pleased. 

But at the same time the Divine complacence is 
said in the NT to rest upon men who by faith 
attain to Chnstlike elements of character. In 
such, faith is an essential condition of receiving 
the Divine complacence. ‘Without faith it is 
impossible to please God* (He ll 6 , cf. 10 38 ). Then 
the Divine complacence rests upon the soul that 
serves Christ in a life of righteousness, peaceable- 
ness, and joy (Ko 14 18 ) ; and also upon acts of 
generous brotherly kindness (He 13 lfl ). 

The OT and NT are at one in exhibiting the 
Divine complacence as resting upon moral char- 
acter or righteousness, and upon that alone. This 
ughteousness, it may be well to point out, is not a 
lighteousness divorced from religion. Jesus is the 
beloved Son of God ; the ideal servant of Jahweh 
has the Divine Spirit put upon lnm ; and men in 
general with whom God is well pleased have a 
ughteousness which is received by faith and from 
the Holy Spirit. Not apart fiom God does any 
one enjoy tho Divine complacence 

3. Complacence as the final good will or eternal 
good pleasure of God — Cf. Baxter, Oath. Theol. i. 
1, 8, ‘As God’s efficient will cause th the thing 
willed, so His final will or complacence supporteth 
the pleasing tiling in being.’ An example of this 
usage is found in Lk 12 8a , where Jesus tells His 
disciples not to fear, for it is the Bather’s good 
pleasure to give them the kingdom ; another ex- 
ample is found in Eph l 8 (cf l 9 ), where it is 
according to the good pleasure of God that believers 
have been chosen m Chnst to be holy and blame- 
less and to be adopted as sons In these passages 
tho eternal complacence or good pleasure is diiected 
to the creation of moral ends — holy persons and a 
Divine kingdom. 

The idea is leally the same here as in the two 
preceding sections, but it is now viewed sub specie 
cetemitatis. The Divine complacence is m itself 
and eternally upon holy ends, whereas m the 
former sections it is upon those ends as realized in 
actual holy character. 

4. Value and validity of the idea. — The value of 
the idea is that it shows the God of the Bible to be 
a God who from eternity to eternity and through 
all the days of man delights m holiness, and finds 
His joy in a kingdom of holy persons. A God with 
such a complacence is an absolutely holy, moral 
Being. The validity of the idea scarcely belongs to 
tins article, but it may bo said that, where God 
is leally acknowledged as one whoso sole com- 
placence is in the eternal Son of God and m those 
made sons by faith, there will be moral and 
spiritual results which show the idea to be valid 
and true. 

Terms under which the idea may be considered : — in OT pn, 
pn, ; in NT tvapearelv, evSoicia, evSoKeiv 

D. Russell Scott. 

COMPLETENESS. — Completeness in relation 
to religion may be taken to apply to the conditions 
of attainment of various stages on the road towards 
perfection (7 ??.), though, it is true, complete- 
ness in its lull sense is attained only when the 
triumph over the lower self-will is accomplished and 
there is final union with tho Divine will. But 
there are various stages of struggle, and the toil- 
some climb upward has long ago been compared 
to the ascent of a ladder, every rung of which 
marks a completed victory over some temptations 
and allurements of the sinful world that would 
drag the soul down to perdition. Completeness is 
a quality or state of being which must ever enter 
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into our ideals, for only in the perfection of the 
parts can the harmony of the whole be assured. 

Pythagoras held that the cosmos is built on 
number, and modern science deals with atomic 
numbers and vibrations, concord and dissonance, 
periods and spaces. Number demonstrably enters 
largely into the constitution of the Universe. Com- 
pleteness m the sacred writings is generally indi- 
cated by the numbers 3, 7, and 12, and these show 
completion of certain elements, periods, or succes- 
sive stages. Three is the perfect number ; seven 
is the sacred, or complete scale number ; twelve 
is the number of the manifest being, and signifies 
fullness. These numbers constantly appeal through- 
out the Gospels. For instance, when Jesus was 
‘twelve years* old, ‘after three days’ He was 
found in the temple disputing with the doctors (Lk 
2 42 * 46 ). Again, though often something happens 
on the sixth day, the climax is on the seventh, 
six being a number signifying preparation. Thus, 
‘after six days* (Mt 17 1 ) Jesus takes throe dis- 
ciples up a mountain and is transfigured before 
them on the seventh day. The number twelve 
appears in the important complete categories of 
the tribes, the disciples, the months of the year, 
and the signs of the zodiac. Nine, being the square 
of three, is a perfect number for completion on the 
three lower planes of being, i.e. the lower mental, 
the emotional, and the physical. Thus we have 
the nine ‘fruits of the spirit’ mentioned m Gal 5 2a . 
Nine is the sacred number of being and becoming. 
Ten — the seven and the three — is a complete 
number, having relation to creative forces, 'there 
are ten Sephiroth, ten Prajapatis, or Lords of being. 

Completeness, therefore, is both qualitative and 
quantitative, and we must not lose sight of either 
aspect in considering it. Both aspects relate to 
ideals, and, as applied to human nature, perfection 
is not reached until the state of fullness is accom- 
plished m both. St. Paul writes of attaining 
‘ unto a full-grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ’ (Eph 4 13 ). This 
would indicate the soul’s perfection and fitness to 
enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Thore are two sayings of Jesus — one preserved by Clement of 
Alexandria (Strain. ill. 13), and the other to be found in the 
Second Epistle of Clement of Home (ch 12), and given as a 
quotation from the Gospel of the Egyptians— which express tho 
soul’s ultimate completeness in Christ The first is : 1 When ye 
trample on the garment of shame, and when the two shall he 
one, and the male with the female, neither male nor female * 
The meaning of this may be rendered: When ye have cast 
off the lower vehicle of the senses ; and when the emotions, 
having been raised and united with the reason, are one with it , 
and when the twain, female-male, the double sex nature, have 
transcended their former aspects and have become one, then 
shall the Christ consciousness be attained When the process 
is completed, the asexual condition is completed on the physical 
plane. 

The second saying is : * When two shall he one, and that which 
is without as that which is within, and the male with the female, 
neither male nor female/ The meaning is similar to that of the 
first The lower and higher natures of man become one when the 
lower, or the without, becomes sufficiently purified to be united 
to the within, or Chnst-body 4 That which God hath joined 
together let nob man put asunder * The natures male-female, 
female-male, are so that neither is before or after the other. 
But more than this ; it has united the sexes, and so become 
sex-less. A paradox 1 but a paradox that is perfectly intelli- 
gible to those who read not after the letter, but with the eye 
of tho Spirit. In the completed man the condition of sex 
separateness is outgrown, ‘theie can be neither bond nor 
free, there can be no male and female; for ye are all one man 
in Christ Jesus* (Gal 3^ G. A. GASKELL. 

COMPROMISE —See Ethics. 

COMPURGATION. — This was a primitive 
legal process whereby a man accused in the courts, 
or making an accusation against another there, 
established his case by summoning his kindred 
and friends to testify on his behalf, not as to 
the facts of the case, but, in theory at least, as 
to his character. These were called nis compurga- 


tors, and took oath on his behalf ; and the burden 
of their testimony was that the accused, for 
instance, was not an outlaw or a ‘kinless loon/ 
but a regular member of society such as it was. 
In theory, the number of compurgatois a man 
called was strictly regulated according to the 
offence, from one to thirty. Thus twenty-four 
had to be produced by a man accused of stealing a 
cow (Cosmo Innes, Scotch Legal Antiquities , 1872, 
p. 211). In the time of David i. it was becoming 
optional for the accused, or the defender, to accept 
wager of battle or to clear himself by purgation ; 
and in the Ancient Laws and Customs of the 
Burghs of Scotland (l. 11), we find caieful provision 
made : ‘ Si burgensibus calumpmatus preterierit 
etatem pitgnandi et hoc essoniaverit m sua re- 
sponsione non pugnabit sed juramento xii. talium 
qiialis ipse fuent se purgabit’ (cf. also Leges 
Burgorum , xxvi. 107 ; and Fraqmenta Collecta , 
viii. 28). In some cases the oaths of eleven, m 
others of six, compurgators were sufficient. These 
compurgators did not give evidence, hut simply 
vouched for the status of the accused or accuser. 
In practice, compurgation resolved itself fre- 
quently into little more than what Bagehot 
(Physics and Politics 8 , 1887) and, after him, A. J. 
Ballour, have called the refinement of counting 
heads instead of breaking them. The greater 
tourbe — the more numerous body of compurgators 
— carried the day, as E AV. Kobertson says m 
his Scotland under her Early Kings , 1862 (l 267). 
But, if a poor man could produce even one 
respectable witness as his compurgator, in an 
accusation against oppression, his plea became 
the king’s plea, anu had all the preiogative 
privileges attached to a royal suit. This was, 
however, only in the l.ater days, when * the king’s 
justice ’ and ‘ the king’s peace’ were setting aside 
and superseding local and tubal justice. To the 
‘ kmless loon,’ unable to bring forward any respect- 
able witness to vouch for him, the legal alternative 
was tho ordeal or the wager of battle. The 
latter, however, was available practically only 
against equals. Against superiois it was not 
available unless, indeed, the superior chose to 
provide a proxy to do battle for him The Burgh 
Laws (Burghs, l. 8) carefully appreciate the dignity 
of the burgess of a Koyal Burgh : ‘ Burgensis 
donuni regis potest habere duellum de buigense 
abbatis, prioris, comitts vel buronis, sed non e 
converso/ On the other hand, except on the 
supposition of the possibility of bribing the clergy, 
who generally superintended the ordeal, which A. 
Lang suggests ( History of Scotland , 1900, i. 149), 
there was little hope for the outlaw on trial by this 
method. 

Upon these primitive legal processes, which, 
though by no means exclusively Celtic in origin, 
survived longer among Celtic peoples, the grow ing 
power of the kings introduced the system which 
ultimately developed into trial by j'uiy. See also 
Cosmo Innes, Scotland m the Middle Ages , 1860 
Literature — See the references in the article 

John Davidson. 

COMTISM.— See Positivism. 

CONCENTRATION AND CONTEMPLA- 
TION. — There conics a time m the life of every 
soul when mental conccntiation becomes necessaiy 
to spmtual growth. Foi long nenods mobility 
of tnought and rapid changes irom one object 
of perception to another are essential to mental 
development. The mind must constantly take 
m fresh ideas and contemplate them on all sides, 
bringing into play, at the same time, the facul- 
ties of analysis, judgment, synthesis, etc. Then, 
as the mental powers are perfected, the Ego 
becomes gradually aware of a distinction between 
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itself and its mental instrument, and this leads 
it to commence a course of mind-training, and 
the bringing of all the mental activities into 
subjection to the will. This regulative eneigy 
first takes the course of dismissing some sub- 
jects of thought and choosing others by direct 
exercise of volition, in this way changing states 
of consciousness by an effort proceeding from a 
higher mental plane than that 01 ordinary thought. 
By this means, objectionable thinking is dis- 
missed, and worry, anxiety, grief, etc., are gradu- 
ally surmounted Concentration becomes possible 
as mental control becomes established. The 
will is then able to fix the attention, momentarily 
at first, on a particular idea, singled out from 
other ideas, and to keep it in view for a time. 
To do this effectually all streams of thought must 
be stopped, and the one idea kept steadily in mind. 
The dilficulty of controlling the thoughts has al- 
ways been recognized. Said Arjuna, 4 For the 
mind is verily restless, O Krishna ; it is impetuous, 
strong, and difficult to bend. I deem it as hard 
to curb as the wind.’ To tlnslKrishna replied, ‘It 
may be curbed by constant practice and by indif- 
ference (or dispassion) 5 ( Bnagavad-Gita , vi 34, 
35). 

Ages ago, the deepest thinkers of the race advo- 
cated the practice of concentration as necessary m 
order to allow of the influx of spiritual energy and 
the raising of the soul to God In India, the state 
of consciousness brought about by the successful 
practice of concentration is known as yoga. The 
meaning of yoga (g v. ) is usually given as ‘ union, 5 
or the mergence of the human will into the Divine 
will. In practical yoga the signification is taken 
differently. According to Patafijali : 

1 Concentration, or yoga , is the hindering of the modifications 
of the thinking principle At the time of concentration the soul 
Abides in the stato of a spectator without a spectacle. At other 
tunes than that of concentration, the soul is in the same form as 
the modification of the mind. The modifications of the mind 
are of five kinds, and they are either painful or not painful , 
they are : Correct Cognition, Misconception, Fancy, Sleep, and 
Memory. . . . The hindering of the modifications of the mind, 
already referred to, is to be effected by means of Exercise and 
Dispassion Exercise is the uninterrupted, or repeated, effort 
that the mind shall remain in its unmoved state This exercise 
is a firm position observed out of regard for the end in view, 
and perseveringly adhered to for a long time without inter- 
mission Dispassion is the having overcome one’s desires 
Dispassion, carried to the utmost, is indifference regarding all 
else than soul’ (W. Q. Judge, Yoga Aphorisms of Patanjali, 
pp. 1-fi) 

In this Hindu system of rdja yoga , concentra- 
tion is directed to correct the tendency of the mind 
to diffuseness, and obtain mental one-pointed ness, 
or the fixing of the attention upon one idea kept 
steadily in view to the exclusion of other ideas 
The object is not to cease from thought, but to 
control and direct the mental mechanism, and 
make it subservient to the higher will or intelli- 
gence which is above and separate from it. The 
observances which are conducive to concentration 
are, according to Patafijali, eight in number : 
Forbearance from wrong speaking or doing; Re- 
ligious, or purificatory, observances ; Suitable Pos- 
tures ; Suppression or Regulation of the Breath ; 
Restraint over the Senses; Attention; Contem- 
plation; and Profound Meditation. This last, 
called 8amddhi ( q v.) t is understood so to raise the 
consciousness that high spiritual knowledge flows 
into the soul, and the conception is attained of 
unity with the All and the One. The posture in 
concentration must be steady and pleasant : wliat 
would suit a Hindu would not suit a Westerner. 
The breathing oxercises, in exhalation, inhalation, 
and retention, are for the steadying of the life 
forces, and the production of certain physiological, 
followed by psychical, effects in the brain. In 
the system of Patafijali there are directions for 
performing concentration in regard to many ob- 


jects, with a view to acquiring enlarged know- 
ledge, faculties, and powers. 

Among the Neo-Platomsts, concentration was 
understood and practised, though not, perhaps, 
with the thoroughness of the Hindu yogis . Com- 
plete self-forgetfulness and union with the Divine 
nature were sought. Plotinus observes to Flaccus : 

' The wise man recognizes the idea of God within him. Thif 
he develops by withdrawal into the Holy Place of his own soul, 
He who does nob understand how the soul contains the Beauti- 
ful within itself seeks to realize the beauty without, by labori 
oub production His aim Bhould rather be to concentrate and 
simplify, and so to expand his being ; instead of going out intc 
the manifold, to forsake it for the One, and so to float upward* 
towards the divine fount of being whose stream flows withir 
him ’ (quoted by Max Muller in Theosophy , etc , 1803, p. 482). 

The Mystics of the Middle Ages knew the value 
of concentration. Peter Poiret in his Divine (Eco • 
nomy (p. 93) wrote : 

‘The understanding, to pass into the order of faith, musl 
have these two conditions the first, that it be empty, and 
shut to all ideas of worldly things, both heavenly and earthly 
the second, that it keep itself open before God after an indeter 
minate and general manner, not particularly fixing upon any 
thing This being supposed, with the faith of desire afore 
mentioned, God causes to rise in the soul IIis divine light 
which is His eternal substantial word, which does Himseli 
modify (if I may say so), or rather fills and quickens the under 
standing of the soul and enlightens it as He pleases ’ 

At the beginning of last century J. G. Fichte 
gave his experience : 

‘ All inward spiritual energy appears, in immediate conscious 
ness, as a concentration, comprehension, and contraction of th< 
otherwise distracted thought into one point, and as a persist 
ence in this one point, in opposition to the constant natura 
effort to throw off this concentration, and to become once mor< 
diffused abroad Thus, I say, does all inward energy appear 
and it is only in this concentration that man is independent 
and feels himself to be independent. . In short, the origina 
image of spiritual independence in consciousness is an evei 
self-forming and vitally persistent geometric point , just as th< 
original image of dependence and of spiritual nonentity is an in 
definitely outspreading surface Independence draws the work 
into an apex ; dependence spreads it out into a flat extendec 
plain In the former condition only is there power, and th< 
consciousness of power, and hence in it only is a poweifu 
and energetic comprehension and penetration of the work 
possible 9 ( Way towards the Blessed Life , Eng tr , 1849, p 127) 

Coming to modern times, we find m that re 
markable work by Henry Wood, Ideal Suggestion 
the following (abridged from pp 60-70) 

1 If one who has never made any systematic effort to lift an< 
control the thought-forces will, for a single month, earnest!; 
pursue the course here suggested (of concentrating the min< 
on grand ideals), he will be surprised and delighted at th< 
result, and nothing will induce him to go back to caieless, aim 
less, and superficial thinking. When one goes into the silen 
sanctuary of the Inner temple of soul to commune and aspire 
the spiritual hearing becomes delicately sensitive, so that th 
“ still small voice 99 is audible, the tumultuous waves of externa 
sense are hushed, and there is a great calm The ego gradual! 
becomes conscious that it is face to face with the Divine Prc 
sence, that mighty, healing, loving, Fatherly life which l 
nearer to us than we are to ourselves 9 

So important is it to have the direct testimony 
of experience in concentration that we add that o 
the deep-feeling and deep-thinking writer Edwar< 
Carpenter, who, in his Art of Creation (1904, p 
208 ff.)> writes : 

‘ The Self is entering into relation with the Body For, tha 
the individual should conceive and know himself . . as identifier 
and continuous with the Eternal Self of which his body is 
manifestation, is indeed to begin a new life and to enter 
hitherto undreamed world of possibilities. ... To still the brair 
and feel, feel, feel our identity with that deepest being with! 
us, is the first thing. There in that union, in that identity, ai 
the sins and errors of the actual world are done away. . . . R t 
mainlng there in silence as long as may bo, then out of the 
state will Inevitably spring a wave of conscious Feeling — of Jo;y 
courage, love, expansion, or whatever it may be— a feeling no 
foreign or fabricated or ephemeral, but deeply rooted and ej 
presrive of our real life Then holding on to that root-idea 
that feeling, that emotion, that desire, whatever it may be 
confident In its organic rightness . . . perfectly naturally an< 
inevitably out of it will now certain forms of Thought . . 
Long and persevering must the practice and exercise be, b 
which power to direct thought and feeling may he attained 
and by which the sense of identity with the universal Self mi; 
be established * 

It will he seen, from the uniform testimony o 
deep religious thinkers of all ages of the world 
that concentration is found to be a necessary ste[ 
to the complete subjugation of the lower nature to 
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the higher. It is also necessary to the develop- | 
ment of higher faculties, called intuitional or 
spiritual, because they are superior to and more 
illuminating than the ordinary human faculties. 
But it must be remembered tnat the exercise of 
intuitional faculty may have a spiritual result 
only, of incalculable value to the recipient, but 
incommunicable to others because inexpressible in 
terms of common experience 
See also artt. Loyola and Mysticism. 

G. A. Gaskell. 

CONCEPT (logical). — The logical concept con- 
sists of certain features in cognition which corre- 
spond to what Parmenides required of ‘being* — 
that it should be ‘uncreated and indestructible, 
alone, complete, immovable, and without end * ; 
and also to what Plato required of each and all of 
the several ‘forms* of being — that they should be 
single, eternal, and unchangeable. Both these 
thinkers professed to be describing the object of 
thought. 

4 You cannot find thought without something that is, to which 
it is betrothed* (Parmenides) 4 Knowledge is relative to being 
. . . being is the sphere . . . of knowledge* (Plato, Rep 477) 

On the other hand, the concept corresponds to 
certain ideals in the use of words, on winch the 
value of words in social converse, and as instru- 
ments of thought, depends ; including definiteness 
and fixity of meaning. Throughout the history of 
Logic, the theory of the concept has been burdened 
with difficulties pressed on it by theories as to j 
being ; and has, on the other hand, been tempted ] 
to borrow types of solution proper only to easier i 
problems of verbal usage. It has been dominated ! 
in turn by the theory of Universals and by that of 
Terms The strictly logical problem, however, is 
to describe a certain function of cognitive piocess, 
whatever may be the metaphysical value of the 
objects, and to fix ideas of internal structure foi 
that process, however much or little may be hoped 
from the usage of words in sustaining them. 

I, Primary function of concept — The primal y 
function of the concept is thus described by Kant 

4 Human knowledge takes place by means of ideas which make 
what is common to many things its ground— wo cognize things 
only by means of attributes — all thought is nothing but concep- 
tion by means of attributes’ (7nt rod to Logic , § 8) 

The concept is thus primarily ‘ the predicate of 
possible judgments,* and so is ‘ contained in an in- 
definite number of diflerent possible ideas, as the 
element common to all * By vntue of this quali- 
fication, it subserves a secondary use in bringing 
this indefinite number of possible ideas within the 
area of possible subjects for predication, or, latlier, 
in expanding this area beyond the confines of 
merely perceptual experience and imagery. As 
its organ in language, it uses the General Term or 
Universal Word, which has a possible, if not an 
actual, plurality m denotation. 

4 The Universal Word is that of which the signification is suf- 
ficiently to be understood without its ceasing to bo common to 
several things, inasmuch os any hindrance to its being common is 
not that it cannot be so understood* (Avicenna, Kitdb-al-Najdt 
Al-Mantik , Rome, 1593, p. 1 ; Vattier’a tr. La Logique , 1658, 
Si. 1) 

Although, as against the earlier modern doctrine 
— of Locke, Wolff, and Hamilton — that Judgment 
consists in a comparison of concepts, the judgment 
claims in our current logic to bo the real unit of 
thought, and, although conceptual function can 
be realized only in the act of judgment, yet judg- 
ment has a distinctive function of its own while 
for the sake of judgment, and at the moment of 
judgment, the ideational content, the content con- 
sidered as ‘ incoinplex * (Aristotle), must roach an 
ideal distinct from and only ancillary to the ideal 
of the judgment as a complete whole. The doc- 
trine, more properly psychological, that the concept 
is created fey judgment must be reconciled with 
an antithetical postulate in Logic, that ‘ the possi- 
bility of perfect judgments is determined by the 


extent to which the raw material of all human 
ideas has taken permanent form m concepts* fSig- 
wart, Logic, § 40). And a description of the ideals 
or nouns of the conceptual process takes a place 
preliminary to the normative theory of judgment. 

The form which Nominalist Logic takes in this 
department is a doctrine of Terms — the words or 
phrases which constitute the predicative half of a 
proposition, or take the place of its subject. The 
doctrine of Terms has advantages over tnat of the 
concept as such, for purposes of clear teaching or for 
reference in scientific discussion. By classifying 
Terms into Unilateral and Bilateral, Singular and 
General, Concrete and Abstract, Attributive, Dis- 
tiibutivo and Collective, Absolute and Relative, 
Positive, Privative, and Negative, it calls attention 
to widely different ways in which the things and 
events about which we think have been manipulated 
by thought, previously to being dealt with in special 
judgments under present consideration. By the dis- 
tinction between Denotation and conventional Con- 
notation, and by the dependent distinction between 
Verbal Propositions and Real, it prepares the way 
for canon r of consistency in the use of Terras, and of 
the assumption of self-evidence, or the requirement 
of proof, for propositions in the course of debate or of 
scientific instruction. These doctrines are able to 
be more definite than the corresponding doctrines 
of Conceptual Logic, though thoy emphasize too 
exclusively the formation of those special concepts 
which are already current m minds other than the 
individual thinking mind ; and also the occasion 
and demand for proof which arise adventitiously 
m debate or teaching rather than from the indi- 
vidual’s logical conscience. A special emphasis of 
that kind is needed only to express the individual’s 
logical solicitude that his own concepts shall be 
shared, or shall be capable of being shared, by fellow- 
thinkers ‘ In the construction of logical concepts, 
our aim is to establish one mode of arranging their 
manifold ideal contents for all thinking beings* 
(Sigwart, § 40). Community of concepts brings, 
not indeed the possibility itself of perfect judg- 
ments, but the possibility that these judgments 
may display the ostensive hall-mark of their per- 
fectness, namely, ‘universal validity.* For the 
univeisally valid is the ‘necessary,* and the neces- 
sary ‘ corresponds with the existent * Neverthe- 
less, it is by a ‘subjective’ activity, and in the 
individual mind, that concepts must be initiated. 

2 . Negative rule of the concept. — As a negative 
qualification for the conceptual function, the idea- 
tional content, or distinctive outlook, of a cognition 
must be made independent of any one defined time 
or place. Parallel with the psychological descrip- 
tion of an ‘idea,’ that it ‘disengages itself from 
the original intuition with its spatial and temporal 
connexions ’ (Sigwart, § 7), the logical description 
of a predicate common to many possible judgments 
lequires that a perceived or ‘imaged* nature shall 
ho ‘ freed from the individualizing conditions piopei 
to space and time* (Aquinas, de Umveisahhu 
Tract. 1). We must not, however, assume, with 
Aquinas, that it is quantitative limitation of 
matter, or, with Duns Scotus, (hat it is idiosyn- 
crasy as a creative form, or that it is any other 
‘condition proper to space and time* except sheer 
particularity within tho system of space and time 
itself, winch is the negative of the conceptual 
principle Otherwise, the natural course of de- 
velopment foi tho concept would be Mde-tracked 
in the Aristotelian ontology of matter, form, and 
substance, or m the modem epistemology of thing 
and person Perceptual and imaged content lies 
at the mercy of a point and a moment in the 
Ileiakleitan ilux, and the function of the concept 
is to transcend that point and moment. It may 
well be that the ‘nature’ which is freed from per- 
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ceptual limitations is not necessarily the nature 
of an individual substance, as Anstotle conceived 
this, whether individualized by matter or by idio- 
syncrasy. It may be a quality, a quantity, or 
an event — anything determinate : for example, It 
rains . The nature may, indeed, include individu- 
ality within itself, and we may form the concept 
of an individual thing or person, predicable of many 
particular moments or places of its existence : This 
is the forest primeval , Thou art the man. Our 
conceptual faculty accepts from Perception and 
Imagine *ion such forms of the momentary material 
as may have found their way there from the struc- 
ture of Reality. 

* Accident and Genus and Property and Definition [the Predi- 
cates] wiU always be in one of the Catc^ones [the structural 
forms of Reality], since all propositions through these signify 
either what a thing is, or quality or quantity, or some other 
category * (Aristotle, Top i. ch. 7, 10J&, 10) 

And, similarly, our conceptual faculty accepts, 
and does not itself undertake the function of, those 
epistemological forms which m modern philosophy 
replace the Aristotelian categories. The Kantian 
categories, or pure concepts of the Understanding, 
are ‘ conceptions of objects as such.* They make 
possible the objects winch fall under the Ansto- 
telian categoiies. The concept in the logical sense 
merely makes them possible also as predicates in a 
judgment. 

‘General Logic has to investigate, not the source of concep- 
tions, not how they arise as presentations, but how, in thinking, 
given presentations become conceptions It is all one whether 
these conceptions contain an> thing either taken from experient e, 
or factitious, or taken from the nature of the understanding 
Their logical origin consists in the act of reflection by which 
one presentation common to several objects takes on the form 
required for Judgment’ (Kant, Logic, pt i. § 6) 

3 . Positive rule of the concept. — As a positive 
qualification foi the conceptual function, the idea- 
tional content must be * posited as identical with 
itself’ (Lotze, Outlines of Logic , Eng. tr. 1887, §9), 
and discriminated from the perceptual or imaged 
content which shares with it the point and moment 
of intuition (of. Lotze, Logic , § 11 ). The psycho- 
logical law that an idea, besides its intrinsic char- 
acteristics, acquires through its past history a 
deteimmative influence on the course of mtefiec- 
tion, ‘a meaning,’ is thus paralleled by the logical 
faculty of Abstraction. The faculty, however, is 
prophetical in its motive; it aims at future judg- 
ments. But it does not, like the psychological 
law, necessarily contain historical reference, and 
therefore does not need to be initiated by Com- 
parison. The theory that judgment consists of 
the comparison of concepts has naturally allied 
itself with a theory that conception consists of, 
or at least is based on, comparison of particular 
instances, and that the concept is a ‘notion of 
resemblance’ (Hamilton, Lectures , 1859-60, ii. 287, 
lii. 117). And neither Empiricism in Logic nor 
reformed Conceptualism has repudiated the latter 
theory with the same consistency as the former 
(J. S. Mill, Examination of Hamilton, 1865, chs. 
xvii. and xviii.). As a psychological or genetic 
fact, plurality of instances m expenenoo gives an 
occasion and stimulus to the faculty of Abstrac- 
tion, especially when reinforced by the application 
of a common name, and by the contrast of indi- 
vidual differences. 

*It Is the different combinations of attributes in different 
things, and their changeableness in one continuously intuited 
object, which first impels us to disengage them from one another, 
and makes us able to think of each independently , and it is the 
repetition of action which first impels us to express its perma- 
nent ground by an adjective * (Sigwart, $ 6, 2). 

And, under a methodological rule, comparison of 
instances may be made a chosen means to abstrac- 
tion, as it was consciously by Socrates, and as it is 
instinctively by every one in learning the meaning 
of words. 

* The notion lies so concealed among foreign things, that one 
may easily mistake in disengaging it therefrom . but the 


labour is greatly facilitated if we compare instances together, 
as thereby we come to see what they have in common, and what 
cneumstances may be omitted* (Wolff, Logic , 1712, Eng, tr. 
1770, bk 1 . § 9), 

But into the strictly logical ideal of a predicate 
comparison enters only if it means the same act as 
Discrimination. It may, however, be part of a 
special fact predicated. In Ecd is a colour , the 
fact predicated is general unanalyzable resemblance 
to other colours— -blue, yellow, and the rest — when 
these have been compared. General resemblance 
is one kind among other kinds of import in propo- 
sitions, but not the universal import (Mill, Logic 9 
1843, bk. i. ch. 5). 

4 . Regulation of simple universals. — These 
negative and positive conditions may be fulfilled 
either by the simplest of our ideas, named First 
Universals by Lotze, or by ideas which contain 
several elements cohering or ‘ belonging together ’ 
on a plan. These latter are named by Lotze as 
more strictly Concepts. 

In the case of the First Universals, identity must 
he sustained throughout a series of quantitative 
or qualitative variations, which are intrinsic to the 
mere presentation of the Universal, since, without 
such variations there could be no consciousness. 
There must be simple identity throughout simple 
ditlerents. Colour is identical throughout yellow, 
red, green, and blue ; musical pitch, through bass, 
tenor, and soprano ; loudness or warmth, through 
overy degree of intensity ; the linear, the enduring, 
the aggregative, through every magnitude m space, 
time, or numerical sum. Where, as in the case of 
loudness, the differences are quantitative, there 
must be abstraction of that sensible impressiveness 
which varies. But where, as in the case of colour 
and pitch, they are qualitative, we in ay suppose 
that the proper work of abstraction is done by a 
‘consciousness of resemblance’ (Lotze, § 16) ; or by 
a logical dcus ex machma m the form of a worn, 
colour , pitch (Sigwart, § 41, 11) ; 01 that there is an 
unconscious * pleonasm ’ in our perception of simple 
qualities, which, until it yields to scientific analysis 
and becomes conscious, leaves our idea ‘confused’ 
(Leibniz, New Essays , bk. in. ch. iv. § 16) The 
abstraction in such cases is incomplete or implicit ; 
but the function of the concept is realized, just as 
in tact and in analogical reasoning the resemblance 
between individual instances of a truth will do the 
work of a universal middle term. ‘ So far as you 
conceive the similarity of things you conceive 
something more, and the universality consists only 
m that’ (Leibniz, bk. iv. ch. xvii.). 

5 . Regulation of composite universals. — When 
the unconscious ‘pleonasm’ of which Leibniz 
speaks becomes conscious, or when we abstract 
a conscious plurality, the composite concept con- 
tains, if not a plan of coherence, at least difference 
within its own content. Our faculty of Abstrac- 
tion must maintain the composite identity, not 
merely through vaiiations intrinsic to presenta- 
tion, but through various textures of presentation. 
Without such variations in texture there could lie 
consciousness, but no world. Some only, or all, of 
the elements of the composite may change : coloured 
line, through red right line, yellow right line, blue 
curve. Thus the concept furnishes a predicate, 
not merely for many possible simple judgments, but 
also for composite judgments, or lor what Hamilton 
described as *a fasciculus of judgments’ not ex- 
plicitly developed in thought ( Lectures , iii. 117): 
This is a line, and is coloured. The several ele- 
ments so realized are technically named ‘maiks* 
or ‘attributes.’ 

The internal coherence which Lotze requires 
depends on general forms of relational existence 
or of the ‘ objective synthesis of apprehension,’ 
such as those named ‘categories’ by Aristotle and 
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Kant respectively. They are interwoven with the 
composite material of our ideas in every degree of 
complexity, and may enter into a predicate either 
singly, for example a state, I was asleep , or as a 
plan of inter-related substances, states, activities, 
and modes, such as I knew he thought I thought he 
thought 1 slept . The logical value of a composite 
concept lies in the conscious identity of a relational 
scheme : the dependence of colour sensation on the 
muscular activity in tracing a line, the objective 
control of a knowing activity by a certain relational 
content of another person’s thoughts. In Bacon’s 
sentiment (Essay xliii.), There is no excellent beauty 
that hath not some strangeness m the proportion , 
the force is not merely that beauty has strangeness 
as well as proportion, but that the strangeness is 
in the proportion. If the scheme constitutes also 
a natural species, e.g . the interdependence of 
colour, consistence, weight, and certain chemical 
affinities and molecular susceptibilities — metal — it 
has scientific value as well. The symbolic expres- 
sion to be chosen for the composite concept should 
therefore be, not sudi as S = a + b-fc, but rathei 
S = f (a, b, c), and, as relationships become clearly 
conscious, it might take on some specification of 
significance for f, such as S = a (b° sin d) (Lotze, 
§ 28 ). 

6 . Conscious realization of the function.— The 
concept, defined by its function and its ideal 
structure for the functional purpose, is not open to 
the reproaches made against Abstract Ideas by 
modern psychological Nominalists. Berkeley may 
have been conclusive as a psychologist, and cer- 
tainly he was as a metaphysician, when he pointed 
out that we cannot perceive or imagine 

* colour . which is neither red, nor blue, nor white, nor any 

other determinate colour * , or a triangle which is ‘ neither 
oblique nor rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor 
Bcalenon ; but all and none of these at once 4 What more easy 
than for any one to look a little into his own thoughts, and 
there try whether he has, or can attain to have, an idea that 
shall correspond with ’ this description of 4 the general idea of 
a triangle ’ ( Principle ft of Knowledge, 1710, Introd §§ 8, 13) 
Hamilton and Mansel admit psychologically that 
the concept * cannot in itself be depicted to sense 
or imagination’ (Mansel, Prolegomena Logic a* > I860, 
p. 16), and ‘ cannot be realized in thought at all’ 
except it be ‘applied to an object’ (Hamilton, m 
136). But for logic it is sufficient that the abstract 
idea can be realized as a ‘ mode of understanding ’ 
the contents of perception and imagination, and 
even can be realized only in relation to such 
contents : This blue is a colour ; This right-angled 
figure is a triangle . When the concept is spoken 
of as an Essence, it is obviously with a reference 
to the concrete. 

‘The Essential is that whereof the content, on the one hand, 
is understood and grasped in the mind, and the thing to which 
it is essential, on trie other, along with it at the same time , 
while the thing cannot be understood without the content being 
previously understood as belonging to it’ (Avicenna, op cit 
p, 2 ; Vattier, § l 1) * 

And Lotze would prefer to use the name ‘con- 
cept’ itself only when a content, or, as he himself 
describes it, ‘tne composite idea which we think 
as a connected whole,’ is in explicit relation to the 
‘thing understood,’ or ‘composite matter.’ 

4 1 speak of a composite matter (s) as conceived . . . when it 
is accompanied by tne thought of a Universal (S), which con- 
tains the condition and ground of the co-existence of all its 
marks and of the form of their connection * (Logic, $ 26). 

7 . Secondary function. — This strictly relational 
significance of the concept, however, is only a 
secondary value, which it acquires when, instead 
of its primary use as a predicate, it takes on a 
secondary use as defining or replacing a subject, 
or as a constituent of a subject. Mars is red 
makes possible The red planet keeps the first watch 
of the night . This band of colour is red makes 
possible Red lies at an extreme of the spectrum . 
The merely attributive term becomes a concrete or 
an abstract term ; it acquires the function which 


in old logical technique is called suppositio . The 
concept itself becomes, in the phraseology of con- 
ceptual logicians, ‘ representative ’ of the merely 
peiceptual or imaged subject which it defines or 
replaces. The concept is justified m assuming 
this secondary function under a postulate of 
Aristotle’s, resembling, though not equivalent to, 
the dictum de omni : ‘ whenever anything is pre- 
dicated as of a subject [that is, as the nature of a 
subject], whatever may be asserted of that pre- 
dicate may be asserted of the subject’ (Categories , 
ch. 3, 16, 10). 

In Plato’s parable of the dungeon (Ret), bk. vii ), 
where, of course, the Aristotelian value for the 
perceptual individual as pnmaiy subject is not 
allowed, a prisoner who has returned from seeing 
the sunlit glory of conceptual realities will think 
and speak of these, rather than of the perceptual 
shadows as they flicker on the cavern walls. 
Through such parables Plato ‘imported into the 
schools the portent of Kealist philosophy ’ (Milton, 
de Idea Platomca ). But it is especially the 
secondary function of the concept that tempts 
logical theory into the controversy as to Umversals. 
So long as perceptual things and events are subjects, 
and concepts mere predicates, we need claim 
actuality only for the former, and validity only for 
the latter ; and, whether we speak of such predicates 
as eternal 4 foims/ with Plato, or as sermone t, with 
Abelard, we are still logically in touch with reality 
through our subjects ; and the ‘ real significance ’ 
of our total judgment, the ideational content con- 
sidered as ‘ complex ’ (Aristotle), is the same. But 
if the concept takes the place of a perceptual or 
imaged subject, as it does in all Abstract Science, 
the significance of the judgment may be altered. 
Is abstract science still to bo called ‘true,’ or can it 
be only ‘ valid ’ ? In Aristotle’s doctrine of Predi- 
cables, the Species stands as subject, or at least 
defines the individual who is implicit subject, to 
other kinds of predicate. And from this view of it 
the problem arises which Porphyry foi initiated : 

4 1 shall omit to speak of genera and species as to whether 
they subsist in the nature of things or in mere conceptions 
only , whether, if subsistent, they are bodies or incorporeal ; and 
whether they are separate from, or in and along with, perceptual 
things * (Int rod. to Categories, 1 2). 

Leaving aside, like Porphyry, the ontology and 
epistemology of the problem, tne following answer 
may be offered for guidance in Methodology. The 
Platonic world of Ideas has mere validity, and not, 
like things and events, actual existence or occur- 
rence (Lotze, bk. 111 . ch. 2). It can in thought 
replace actuality, through only the unalterable con- 
ditions of our intuitive experience, as it does m 4 a 
priori’ science, or through Delief narrowly so called 
in contrast with knowledge, as it does in empirical 
science (see art. Belief [logical]). The belief m 
genera and species rescues our conceptual faculty 
from the reproach of being either purposeless or 
arbitrary in our dealings with actuality, and gives 
ractical seriousness to abstract truth. In such 
elief we expect the indefinitely frequent recur- 
rence of perceptual subjects covered by a given 
conceptual descuption. A system of Jurisprudence 
assumes that theft and bieach of contract will 
often come before our magistrates, though any 
particular heinousness of intention or seriousness 
of damage may be unique. Biology assumes the 
human organism, but not definite idiosyncrasies 
or monstrosities ; Chemistry, the combination of 
elements in fixed propoi tions and groups, but not 
m fixed absolute quantities; Mensuration, definite 
shapes, but not sizes. There are forms of dimen- 
sion, natural kinds, substances, and modes of 
event (Venn, Emp . Logic , 1889, ch. iii. § 4). The 
belief in them must, however, submit to regulative 
canons of Methodology, and must adapt itself to 
different spheres of fact and of purpose. 
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* All species are not oompossible in the Universe, great as it 
is, and that too, not only m relation to things which exist 
contemporaneously, but also in relation to the whole series of 
things ’ (Leibuiz, flew Essays, bk. iii. ch 6, 4 12). 

8. Goal of development. — The conceptual pre- 
dicates of peiceptual judgments and the conceptual 
subjects of abstract truth develop into laigcr 
systems, which register the achieved progress of 
knowledge and mark out the ideational areas 
within which both subject and predicate of further 
knowledge are to be sought. Examples aie : 
atomic weight, acoustic vibration, plant fertili- 
zation, human nature, mei can tile credit, political 
administration. Could knowledge unite all such 
as these in one supreme organization, it would 
have reached the 1 Good * of Plato, and the ‘ All ’ 
of Parmenides. 

9. Formal perfections. — (a) Independent.— -The 
concept as a purely logical topic was especially 
prominent from the time of Descartes to that of 
Wolff. The ideal piesented was, according to 
Wolff, as follows : 

* A notion is clear when sufficient to distinguish by it the 

object to which it belongs . . distinct, when we can repeat it 

to another or represent to ourselves its distinguishing marks 
separately ; . . complete, when the marks assigned are suffi- 

cient to distinguish the things at all tunes from other things , 
, . . adequate, if we have distinct notions also of the chanuter- 
istics themselves’ (Loatc, ch i §§ 9-16, cf Pkilosophia Ration- 
alts, 1728, pt 1 . § 2, ch. 111 ) * Descartes proceeded no farther 

than to clear and distinct ideas ; Leibniz added adequate 

1 thought it needful also to distinguish notions into complete 
and incomplete ' ( Logic , Introd ). 

(b) Relational . — A further logical ideal prescribes 
conscious relations between our several concepts, 
which fit them to co-operate in determining any 
conceptual subject. This comes through the 
arrangement of concepts in a series proceeding 
from the * category * or complex of categories as 
summum genus to complete description short of 
adding place and time, the injima species : Sub- 
stance, cube , cube of gold, cube of pure gold, cube 
of pure gold with sides measuring 1 cm. The 
members of such a series, while they approach the 
injima species, must, as the price of their adequacy, 
sacrifice width of the sphere for their co-operative 
use. The law is that tne intension and extension 
of a concept must stand in inverse relation to each 
other. The extension meant by such a law is not, 
of course, a number of individuals, or what Mill 
describes as ‘ an aggregate of objects possessing 
the attributes included in the concept* (Exam. 
p. 304), the denotation or application of its name. 
The name ‘coin* applies to the output of the 
mints of the world ; its concept co-operates m the 
function of description with the varied standards 
of material, design, and value. 

That the ‘ predicamental line,’ as early logicians 
called it, the deepening of intensive distinctiveness 
in a senes of concepts, shall be finite is to he 
secured, not as they secured it, through Kealist 
ontology (Aldrich, ed. Mansel 4 , 1862, App. A), but 
by methodological canons of belief. Geometry closes 
its description of its subjects with such details as 
the equality and inequality of sides or angles m a 
triangle, Jurisprudence with the terms of indict- 
ment for a enme. Beyond the xnfima species , 
Science passes into mere Information. And that 
the sphere of varieties open to a genus shall be 
finite is secured by our limits of sensibility, as in 
the case of colours ; by our faculty of intuition, as 
in triangles ; by artificial standards, as in measure- 
ments; by experience and fact, as in races of 
mankind , or by our own practical purposes, as in 
virtues or legal contracts. 

10. Formal discipline. — The rules for formally 
perfecting the concept through its relationships 
come under the . topics Division and Definition, 
Those of Division require that each step of 
selection for a co-operative series shall be made in 
full view of the area of possibilities; we must 


range under genera their species. Those of 
Definition require that the step itself shall be 
fully conscious : every open possibility of de- 
terminative accretion to the genus shall oe closed 
except one, the Difieience. 

Cf. also the following aitiele. 

Literature —This is co extensive with systems of Logic. 
Monographs are chiefly of metaph>sical, psychological, or 
scientific interest As recent representative books may be 
mentioned, in addition to those quoted above and those quoted 
under art. Conceptualism, the following : Joseph, Int rod. to 
Logic (Aristotelian), Oxford, 1906; Peillaube, Thtome des 
concepts (Neo-scholastic), Paris, 1896 ; Janet and Sdailles. Hist . 
de la philosophic, Pans, 1887, pt. i. 6 8, chs. 1-3 ; Bain, Mental 
Science, 1884, App. A; ana the Logics of Veitch (1886), 
Ueberweg (18C8), Keynes 2 (1887), Wundt (1880-83), Erd- 
mann (Eng. tr. 1896), Bosanquet (1888), and Venn 3 (1894X 

J. Brough. 

CONCEPTION (psychological). — 1. Definition. 
— In knowledge of a class as opposed to its instances, 
of a totality as opposed to its parts, or of an 
individual as opposed to any of its particular ap- 
pearances, and in the maintenance of a point of 
view, there is a common characteristic, viz. identi- 
fication of reference, with change in the occasion 
of cognition. Such knowledge is conceptual, and, 
speaking psychologically, conception is the name 
for the state of cognition wherein the subject of 
consciousness recognizes identity of reference for 
differing experiences, and has an idea which Logic 
would term a ‘ general * or an * abstract * idea. 
The psychology of conception must explain the 
recognition of ‘sameness’ amid change, and the 
generalization and abstraction which this involves ; 
i.e. it must trace out the development of concepts. 
See Concept (logical). 

2. Origins of current theory. — Nowhere is 
psychology more inextricably interwoven with 
philosophical theories than in the doctrine of the 
concept. The present form of psychological dis- 
cussion connects itself historically with the views 
of the earlier English philosophers, for whom the 
problem as to the nature of general ideas was 
one belonging to the theory of knowledge. By 
appealing to psychology for a solution they gave 
a new interpretation to the problem itself. 

For Hobbes the question of ancient ami mediaeval 
philosophy, What coi responds to the universal of 
knowledge ? , was replaced by the question, How 
does man advance from the particular experience 
of sense and memory to the universal knowledge 
of thought? His answer is, By use of signs, of 
Which names are the chief. 

‘ A mark, therefore, is a sensible object which a man erecteth 
voluntarily to himself, to the end to remember thereby some- 
what past, when the same is objected to his Bense again. ... A 
name or appellation, therefore, is the voice of a man arbitrarily 
imposed for a mark to bring into his mind some conception con- 
cerning the things on which it is imposed * 1 

‘ Because from divers things we receive like conceptions, 
many things must needs have the same appellation . . ana 
those names we give to many are called universal to them all ; 
as the name of man to every particular of mankind. . . . The 
universality of one name to many things, hath been the cause 
that men think the things are themselves universal ; . de- 
ceiving themselves, by taking the universal or general appellation 
for the thing it signifleth.’ 3 

With Locke the inquiry became more deeply 
tinged with psychology, and took the form or a 
psychological answer to the question, How come 
we by general terms ? 

* Words become general by being made the signs of general 
ideas , and ideas become geneial by separating from them the 
ci rou instances of time and place, and any other ideas that 
may determine them to this or that particular existence. By 
this way of abstraction they are made capable of representing 
more individuals than one , each of which, having in it a con- 
formity to that abstract idea, is (as we call it) of that sort.' 8 

Psychological though this account may be, it 
throws little light on the nature of the state of 
consciousness wnerein a man has a general idea, or 
on this way of abstraction which makes ideas 
capable of representing more individuals than one. 

1 Human Nature , ch v. & 1 f. 2 lb § 5f. 

8 Essay concerning Human Understanding ,bk iii. ch . iii. $ 6. 
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It is comparatively easy for Berkeley’s wit to 
discredit the supposed pioduct : 

‘Whether others have this wonderful faculty of abstracting 
their ideas, they best can tell : for myself, I dare be confident I 
have it not.’ 1 

Berkeley’s own account of general names is this : 

‘A word becomes general by being made the sign, not of an 
Abstract general idea, but of several particular ideas, any one of 
whioh it Indifferently suggests to the mind . . By observing 
how ideas become general, we mav the better judge how words 
are made so ... To make this plain by an example. Suppose 
a geometrician is demonstrating the method of cutting aline in 
two equal parts He draws, for instance, a black line of an inch 
in length this, which in itself is a particular line, is nevertheless 
#i th regard to its signification general ; since, as it is there used, 
it represents all particular lines whatsoever. . . . And, as that 
particular line becomes general by being made a sign, so the 
name “line,” which taken absolutely is particular, by being a 
sign, is made general *3 

The same account is given by Hume, but a 
fuller explanation is attempted as to how an idea 
can be made a sign : 

‘Abstract ideas are . . in themselves individual, however 

they may become general in their representation The image in 
the mina is only that of a particular object, tho’ the application 
of it in our reasoning be the same, as if It were universal. . . . 
When we have found a resemblance among several objects, that 
often occur to us, we apply the same namo to all of them, what- 
ever differences we may observe in the degrees of their quantity 
and quality, and whatever other differences appear among them 
After we have acquired a custom of this kind, the hearing of that 
name revives the idea of one of these objects, and makes the 
imagination conceive it with all its particular circumstances and 
proportions . . They are not really and m fact present to the 

mind, but only in power. . . The word raises up an individual 
idea, along with a certain custom ; and that custom produces 
any otherlndividual one, for which we may have occasion ’ 8 
The contribution made to conceptual theory by 
the subsequent Association psychologists consisted 
in a fuller intermetation of Hume’s doctime of 
Custom. Thus James Mill, who follows Hobbes 
very closely on the question of the origin and 
function of general names, is able to give, as 
Hobbes could not, a psychology explanatory of the 
idea generated by tho use of the name as a mark 
for various particular: 

‘Man first becomes acquainted with individuals lie first 
names individuals But individuals are innumerable, and he 
cannot have innumerable names. He must make one name 
serve for many individuals ’ 4 

Hence individual names pass into general names 
— * man,* * horse,’ etc. New individualizing names, 
used to carve out Bub-classes fiom a group so 
named, become associated also with othei groups, 
e.g . 1 black’ with ‘ man,’ and also with ‘ hoise.’ 

* By frequent repetition, and the gradual strengthening of the 
association, these modifications are at last called up m such 
rapid succession that they appear commingled, and no longer 
many ideas but one ’ 6 

Black is therefore no longer an individualizing 
attribute, but a geneial name. From such names, 
when their special class reference is lost, come the 
so-called abstract tcirns, e.g ‘ blackness.’ 

Thus in the course of development, names being 
able by association to call up many different ideas, 
these ideas, also by association, coalesce into a 
complex idea. 

* Ideas . . which have been so often conjoined that, when- 
ever one exists in the mind, the others immediately exist along 
with it, seem to run into one another, to coalesce, as it were, 
and out of many to form one idea , which idea, however in 
reality complex, appears to be no less simple than any one of 
those of which it is compounded ’ 6 

From Mill onwards, although the language used 
about the pioduct may vary, the psychology of 
conception m the Association school is an account 
of the process of forming such complex ideas and of 
their expression in language. Alexander Bain may 
bo taken as the best representative of this psycho- 
logy. For Bain a general idea is the product of 
retentiveness and constructive imagination. He 
analyzes the piocess of forming it into four steps : 
(1) a classification of lesemblmg instances ; (2) a 
generalization through absti action (an instance is 
1 Of the Principles of Human Knowledge , Introd $ 10. 
a lb. §§ 11, 12 

* A Treatise on Human Nature^ pt i sect vn 

4 Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind , ch. viii. 

* lb. ch, lx. lb ch in 


token as a type, or fiom various instances a type 
is foimed embodying the featuies common to tne 
class) ; ( 3 ) a name is given foi the class and for its 
common featuies , ( 4 ) the definition setting forth 
the common features is foimulated. ltetentive- 
ness, by the Law of Similarity, supplies the first 
step in this piocess ; the remaining three — abstrac- 
tion, naming, and definition — require the aid of 
constructive imagination, since the selection of 
this and that featuie out of the material supplied 
by retentiveness is possible only for association 
guided by ‘ a sense of tiie effect to be produced, and 
a voluntary piocess of trial and error continued 
until the desned effect is actually produced.’ 1 

Bain also tells us that 

* abstraction does not properly consist in the mental separation 
of one property of a thing 1 from the other properties . All the 
purposes of the abstract idea are serv ed b} conceiving a concrete 
thing m company with others resembling it in the attribute in 
questiou * ‘ When we are discussing government, we commonly 
have in view a number of governments alternately thought of.* 

* To be a good abstract reasoner, one should possess an ample 
range of concrete instances ’ 54 

Whenco comes that ‘sense of the effect to be 
produced’ which guides the trial of instances, 
Bam does not explain 1 The only generality 
possessing a sepaiate existence is the name.* The 
name with a possible range of instances is what is 
in the mind when we have a geneial idea. 

This line of thought — which attempts to explain 
how names acquire a general significance, and how 
a mental content, which by its origin is particular, 
can be so worked over that it can do duty as 
geneial — may bo said to reach its culminating 
point in tho doctnne of the ‘ generic image ’ intro- 
duced by Francis Gal ton : 

‘I doubt, however, whether “abstract idea” is a correct 
phrase in many of the cases in which it is used, and whether 
“cumulative idea” would not be more appropriate The ideal 
faces obtained by the method of composite portraiture appear to 
have a great deal in common with these so-called abstract ideas 
The composite portrait consists . of numerous superimposed 
pictures, forming a cumulative result m whit h the features that 
are common to all the likenesses are clearly seen , those that are 
common to a few are relatively faint and are more or less over- 
looked, while those that are peculiar to single individuals leave 
no sensible tiace at all ’ 3 

‘ M> argument is, that the generic images thus arise before 
the mind’s eye, ami the general impressions which are faint and 
faulty editions of them, are the analogues of these composite 
pictures * 4 

3. Criticism of theories — Hcie, then, the 
geneiality of significance is sought for in the 
image itself. Because my idea means * dog in 
general,’ my image must portray * dog in general.* 
The complexity of the significance must be paral- 
leled in the complexity of the mental content. 
Yet even so, such a content is hopelessly particular ; 
still, it is a dog, be it never so wend m form. This 
is the terminus to which the ‘ succession of various 
linages ’ suggested by Berkeley, tho 4 power of 
calling up individual instances ’ claimed by Hume, 
the ‘complex idea’ of Mill, and the ‘ range of con- 
crete particulars * of Bain naturally lead. But it 
is a blind alley in the maze of cognition The 
necessary tuming-pomt was missed as fai back as 
Berkeley. Beikeley recognized the ‘ lepresento- 
tive ’ function of the content of consciousness which 
lies behind a general name. He says the particular 
is ‘ a sign,’ but Ins general theory of knowledge 
forbade his accepting any state of consciousness as 
representing what it itself was not. Of ideas the 
esse is percipi. If sensations cannot represent 
sensible qualities, how can a particular image 
lepresent olhei paiticulais? 

Berkeley’s predecessor, Locke, who defined an 
idea as ‘ whatsoever is the object of the under- 
standing when a man thinks,’ might have made, 

1 Senses and Intellect 4 , lt>94, ‘intellect,’ eh 11 . p 641, ch. iv. 
p. 607 

2 Mental and Moral Science 4 , 1884, ch v § 3 

8 Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Development , 1883, 
‘ Absoc latioii * 

4 1 b. Appendix. 
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and indeed in some passages in the Essay does 
seem to make, the distinction between a state of 
consciousness and the significance of that state. 
He is, at all events, clearly conscious that the 
product 4 by this way of abstraction * has a repre- 
sentative function. 

Hume, no less than Berkeley, finds it necessary 
to speak of the idea as ‘a sign/ although in his 
Treatise he makes no clear distinction between a 
state of consciousness and its significance. It 
was the lack of this distinction between ‘ what is 
known’ and ‘the features of the state of knowing’ 
that led the Association school to explain the 
perception of a thing with all its various sense- 
qualities by an escort of revived sensations accom- 
panying the datum of the moment, and the concep- 
tual force of an idea by a complex of associations, 
multitudinous or coalescing (see ASSOCIATION). 
Bain, in speaking of the ‘effect which is to be 
produced ’ by constructive imagination, seems con- 
scious of the representative function which the 
resultant state of consciousness has to fulfil, but 
he gives it no explicit psychological interpretation. 

4. Re-construction of theory. — Stout formulates 
the needful distinction thus : 

1 In the process by which we take cognizance of an object, two 
constituents are distinguishable . (1) A thought-reference to 
something which, as the thinker means or intends it, is not a 
present modification of his individual consciousness ( 2 ) A 
more or less specific modification of his individual conscious- 
ness, which defines and determines the direction of thought to 
this or that special object, this special mode of subjective 
experience we may call a presentation * * 

The distinction is vital for the whole psychology 
of cognition, but the failure to recognize it has 
perhaps had its worst effects in the doctrine of 
Conception. How any mental state can mean or 
stand for what it itself is not, is in current psycho- 
logy the problem of * meaning.’ The task of the 
psychology of conception is to seek, among the 
conditions and developments of meaning in general, 
those which bring forth ‘generality’ as a definite 
content of meaning, and further to inquire what 
are the special characteristics of the states of con- 
sciousness wherein this meaning is given. 

5. Theory of meaning. — The earliest states of 
consciousness can hardly be regarded as signifying 
what they themselves are not. ‘ The only class of 
thoughts which can with any show of plausibility 
be said to resemble their objects are sensations.’ 2 
When life is sensory, what is known (if, indeed, we 
may use the "N\ 01 d ‘known’) and the state wlieie- 
upon it is known resemble one another — resemble 
only, for even lieie the state is conative and alleetive 
as well as sensory. The progress from this stage 
to the next, wherein one expenenee can suggest 
another not actually present, where, therefoie, 
‘ what is known ’ differs from ‘ the presentation ’ 
of it, is traceable to interest. From the first, the 
experiences which make up the stieam of conscious- 
ness are not all of the same forcefulness. Organic 
selection alone would make this impossible, and 
to organic must be added subjective selection 
Further, the course of the currents in the stieam 
of consciousness is in part determined by subjective 
conditions. The term ‘ interest * is used to denote 
this ‘ forcefulness ’ and this ‘ set of direction ’ in the 
stream. The successive phases of consciousness 
which work out to a natural completion some 
forceful trend, e.g, the satisfaction of some organic 
craving, are connected in a specially intimate way, 
and constitute what Stout has termed a ‘ conative 
unity.* By virtue of this unity, when phases like 
the earlier ones recur in expenenee, they can sug- 
gest the later, 01 do the woik of these m subse- 
quent psychical life. This is the beginning of tlu* 
‘ representative function * of a present state of con- 
sciousness. 

1 Analytic Psychology \ 1896, bk L ch. 1. p. 47. 

a James, Principles 0 / Psychology , 1891, ch. xli p. 471. 


Baldwin distinguishes two modes in which repie- 
sentative value or meaning is given to the pre- 
sentation of the moment— the ‘ recognitive* and 
the ‘ selective.* In the former, the datum of sen- 
sation determines the trend of the stream of con- 
sciousness ; in the latter, the conative and affective 
processes set the current this way or that. With 
the former, therefore, past experience dominates 
meaning, for the present datum is not a bare ‘ that,’ 
but has a function of its own derived from its his- 
tory in experience. With the latter, the datum is 
coloured and interpreted by the light of present 
desires and feeling. 

6. Meaning as perceptual.— -Even at the stage 
of sense-perception, the development of meaning, 
both as ‘recognitive’ and as ‘selective,’ has pro- 
gressed some way. A given sensation can stand 
for any experience which has entered into one 
conative unity with a like sensation, and the re- 
currence of a want or of an emotional condition 
will endow the present datum with power to sug- 
gest the sequence of experience relevant to the 
occasion. It is thus, to use James’s phrase, that 
‘different states of consciousness have come to 
mean the same.’ The table looked at and the 
table touched give different sense-data, but the 
data in each case can mean the same group of 
experiences and can suggest the same activity. 
Speaking of the ease with which a child recognizes 
an object as the same in spite of great differences, 
Baldwin says : 

* What this really means is, that the child's motor attitudes 
are fewer than Ins receptive experiences Each experience of 
man (for example) calls out the same attitude, the Bame incipient 
movement, the same coefficient of attention, on his part, as that, 
e g . with which he hails “ papa ” * 1 

Although there is at this stage a sense of ‘ same- 
ness/and in so far nascent generalization, it seems 

P remature to term it conception, or to say, with 
aines, that the polyp which had the feeling ‘ Hullo ! 
thingumbob again 1 ’ would be a conceptual thinkei. 

7. Meaning as conceptual. — In perception, 
whether the meaning be determined recognitively 
or selectively, the sameness or generality is em- 
bedded in tne particularity of sense. For con- 
ception, 

‘the universal must, so to speak, be dragged from the dim 
background of consciousness, and thrust into the foreground, 
there to be scrutinised and manipulated by the mind.’ a 

An x must not merely be recognized as an x 9 
but there must be consciousness of the features 
in virtue of which it is x and not y, t.e. conscious- 
ness of its cc-ness. 

Comparison is the psychical method, and lan- 
guage the instrument foi accomplishing this task. 
Comparison involves both differentiation and assi- 
milation, and is a more complex phase of mental 

i irocess than either of these consideied sepaiately. 
'u virtue of the dominant interest of the moment, 
experiences which differentiation has dissociated 
in representative value are brought before con- 
sciousness in a new unity, and experiences which 
assimilation has at first fused disclose distinctive 
values contributory to new resultant wholes. Such 
a process implies growing facility in the concentra- 
tion of attention and enlargement in its span. 

The dog dilleientiates a ‘game’ and the ‘chase 
of prey.’ A man unites them in the idea of * sport’ ; 
but by the emergence of this very idea, ‘ sport,’ a 
new antithesis is provided to the basal values — 
both ‘game’ and ‘chase of prey,’ — which, there- 
fore, to the man become more definite and conscious 
ideas than they can be to the dog. Similarly, when 
the child referred to by Baldwin comes to feel the 
distinctive value of the genuine ‘papa/ the emei- 
gence of this distinction will also serve to develop 
the unity of this and his otliei experiences on their 
basal value as ‘ man.’ 

1 Mental Development 1895, ch. xi p. 826 
2 Stout, op. ext bk ii. ch. lx. p. 174. 
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Memory, imagination, and sense -perception all 
supply occasions for this interplay of differentia- 
tion and assimilation, and — 

'thus the common element Btands out in contrast to the differ- 
ences , whereas in mere recognition no such contrast exists. ** 

8. Function of names. — The use of names greatly 
assists this disengagement of the general meaning 
from the particular. The name, which is part of 
the group of experiences constituting knowledge 
of a particular thing, has the power of reviving 
the whole complex. And it has special value as a 
fixation point for the concentration of attention, 
because it can be given perpetual existence at will, 
and in this way can reinstate the whole unity much 
more vividly than any image. Again, sameness 
or difference of name facilitates eompanson and 
contrast of instances, and thus helps to strike forth 
the universal embedded in the particular. Further, 
a name enters as an identical member into many 
unities. There is nothing in its own nature to 
determine the specific nature of the whole which 
it shall suggest. A bare word by itself may 
mean 4 this^ or 4 that ’ or 4 the other,’ the specific 
determination depending upon the interest of the 
moment. With a combination of names, however, 
there will be a combination of the unities or wholes 
of which these names are integral parts ; and thus 
there will be a certain mutual detoimination of 
meaning. It is to denote such mutual determina- 
tion of one unity by another, and the consequent 
reconstruction of meaning, that the term ‘apper- 
ception’ ( q.v .) may be most fittingly used. 

9. General and abstract —The two varieties of 
meaning noticed by Baldwin develop the two types 
of conceptual meaning, which are distinguished as 
knowledge of the general and knowledge of the 
abstract It is recognitive meaning that leads 
to the idea of the class as opposed to its instances, 
of a totality as opposed to its parts, of an individual 
as opposed to its appearances. It is selective 
meaning that leads to abstractions, points of 
view. The latter are the concepts which James 
has especially in view when he says that 4 the only 
meaning of essence is teleological ,’ and that 4 classi- 
fication and conception are purely teleological 
weapons of the mind 9 3 Conceptual meaning may 
be determined by the desires and needs of the 
subject, yet such selective meaning is as open to 
be shared by all mankind, and as objective, as 
is recognitive meaning. The two meanings can 
never be regarded as independent ; the sensory and 
ideational data must influence (the affective and | 
conative values of the moment ; and the affective 
and conative values must colour the data and theii 
intrinsic meaning. It is only from the logical 
point of view that the concept, be it a general idea 
or an abstract idea, represents a norm or standard, 
the ‘changeless’ and ‘necessary,’ which regulates 
the flux of the ‘particular’ and ‘contingent.* 

10. Theory of presentation — As to the nature 
of the state of consciousness whereupon the subject 
is aware of the general, can psychology ascribe 
to it any special characteristics? It would follow 
from the foregoing that the concept is a ‘ meaning,’ 
and that, when the conditions 01 development are 
fulfilled, any state of consciousness may serve as 
its vehicle ; in other words, no specific variety of 
presentation appears necessary for a thought refer- 
ence which is general. A sense-datum may mean 
a perceived object, — it may mean an abstract idea ; 
for example, to the lay mind a roughly woiked flint 
may be just this stone ‘ and nothing more,’ while to 
the ethnologist it suggests the occupations of pre- 
historic man. Similarly, an image may mean a 
memory or a concept ; a word may be undei stood 
as a sense-determined particular or as a class name. 

1 Stout, op cit bk ii ch ix. p. 174. 

* Op cit . ch. xxn p. 836. 


Experimental research 1 has tended to confirm 
the conclusion to which a more speculative analysis 
has led. K. Marbe 3 has collected introspective 
records made by trained observers concerning their 
state of consciousness when they pronounced varied 
judgments, wherein the meaning 1 an ged from simple 
to complex. These records give no evidence of any 
experiences which, as such, are characteristic either 
for the pronouncement of judgment or for the under- 
standing and evaluation of a judgment pronounced 
by others. And what is true of judgment will be 
true of the conceptions involved. Later researches 1 
would seem to show that it is impossible to char- 
acterize introspectively the nature of an isolated 
moment of consciousness as one of conception or 
one of judgment. Remembering, indeed, that, as 
W ard says, ‘ like other forms of purposive activity, 
thinking is primarily undertaken as a means to an 
end, and especially the end of economy,’ 4 it would 
seem that introspection must report on the whole 
tiend of consciousness, on a Beries of processes 
which hang together as the working out of an end, 
before it can diagnose the case as * perceiving,’ 

* thinking,’ ‘ willing,’ etc. Thus one writer notes 
that there is a consciousness of the Aufgabe , or 
end, which conti ols the series of processes; others 
lay stress on Btumsstseinlage , awareness of the 
trend or consciousness of disposition or attitude 
towards given objects. These Bewusstsemlagen 
would seem to correspond to what James teims 
‘ transitional states 01 consciousness ’ and to his 
4 feelings of tendency ’ — states which have a cog- 
nitive function, but whoso nature psychology can 
hardly define. Stout recognizes similar constitu- 
ents in the stream of thought 

4 There 1» no absurdity in supposing a mode of presentational 
consciousness which is not composed of . . . experiences derived 
from and in some degree resembling m quality the sensations 
of the special senses ; and there is no absurdity in supposing 
such modes of consciousness to possess a representative value 
or significance for thought ** 

It may be that it is upon the presence or absence 
of these presentations, or upon their character, or, 
again, upon the mode in w hich the whole series of 
cognitive, conative, and affective phases of con- 
sciousness are related to one another, that the dif- 
ference between thought and will, perception and 
conception, depends. 

Cf. also the pieceding article. 
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Beatrice Edgell. 

CONCEPTUALISM. — The question whose 
various answers may be giouped undei the heads 
of Bealism, Nominalism, and Conceptualism is 
that of the natuie of geneia and species (1 e. the 
universal), and their relation to the particular 
thing It may be stated in the ontological 01 in 
the epistemological form, according as the aim is 
to discover the place occupied by the universal in 
reality , or its place m knowledge While Realism 
maintains, in one form or anothei, the objective 
reality of the univeisal, and Nominalism takes the 
opposite course of denying actuality to all save 
the particular thing, Conceptualism mediates 
betw r een these extremes. It agrees with Nominal- 
ism in denying separate, hypostatic reality to the 

1 On the i aluc of the interrogatory method used in these in- 
vestigations, see Wundt, Psych Studien , hi (Leipzig, 1896)801. 

2 Expei imentell psychol Untersuchungen uber das urteil t 
Leipzig, 1901. 

J* Watt, Messer, Buhler (in Archiv f. d gesamte Psychologic , 
1906. 1900, 1907), Ach, Ueber die Willenstatigkeii u, dai 
Denkcn t Gottingen, 1906. 

4 Ward, art 1 Psychologi ,’ iu EBr », p. 77. 

t Op cit. bk i. ch iv p 86. 
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universal. On the other hand, it holds, with 
lieolism, that the universal is more than a mere 
name, or flatus vocis . The univeisal is real, in the 
first place epistemologically, as the concept (q.v.) 
wherein intelligence grasps the common attributes 
in different things, and raises them into a true 
notion. But it has also a certain ontological 
reality, inasmuch as, m the act of conception [q.v.) f 
in which the common qualities of different things 
are apprehended in a unity, the natural predicate 
comes to the front (Abelaid). In other words, 
that which belongs to the nature of the things, 
and is thus the basis of predication legal ding 
them, foims the content of the act of conception. 
This univeisal (not mere vox , but sej'mo , i.e pre- 
dicate) possesses reality, though not hypostatic 
reality. The mediaeval discussion of this question 
took its rise in the Latin translation by Boethius 
of the Isagoqe of Porphyry, winch is an intro- 
duction to the Categories of Aristotle ; but the 
real source of the whole controversy lies faither 
back, in the discussions between the Sophists, 
with their doctrine of individualistic subjectivity, 
and the Attic Idealists, Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, who insisted, each in his own way, that in 
knowledge the mind takes hold upon the real, 
which is universal. Modern epistemology inclines 
on the whole to the view that the individual thing, 
the object of knowledge, is the meeting-place of 
the univeisal and the particular ; and that reality 
is neither pure particularity nor pure universality, 
but an essential unity and synthesis of the two. 

Litbraturk — Porphyry, lsagoge , von Prantl, Gesch der 
Logik , Leipzig, 1866-70 , Cousin, Abaelardi Opera, Pans, 
1840-69, Fragments de philos scolait ique, Paris, 1840, Ouvrages 
xnfdits d'Abtlard, Pans, 1836 , Haur6au, Hint, de la philob 
scolastique , Paris, 1872-80; R6musat, Abelard, Paris, 1845 , 
art ‘Scholasticism’ in EBr -9 See also standard Histories of 
Philosophy, and further references m the present work, 8.w. 
N omibalism, Realism, Scholasticism 

Frederick Tracy. 

CONCORDAT. — Meaning of the word — In the 
Middle Ages, conventions of all kinds A\eie called 
1 concordats, * especially agieements formed between 
the convents and the bishops, and between the 
bishops and the civil power. ‘ There was an ancient 
concordat made with the king and the bishop of 
Paris in 1222 for the settlement of the royal 
jurisdiction and of the temporality of the bishop 
in some parts of the said town. Among other 
points, it was agreed that iiublic outcries voce 
praeconis should take place, by the authority of 
the king and the bishop conjointly, in tho places 
where the temporal „ justice of the said bishop 
prevailed' (Fevret, TraiU de I’abus, Lyons, 1730, 

I. 18 ; see, in Fink, De concordats dssertatio 
canonica , Louvain, 1870 , pp 1 - 2 , a list of episcopal 
concordats). But, since the 15th cent , more 
precisely since the Council of Constance, the name 
‘coneoidat’ has usually been confined to the 
compacts which are entered into by the Pope on 
the one hand, and the civil power on the other. 
Taken in this sense, which is, if not the only one, 
at least the one most generally accepted, the 
concordat may be defined as a convention by which 
the Church of Rome and a State determine and 
regulate then mutual relations 

i. History — i. Concordats before the 19 th 
century. — The Church could not sign any treaty 
with the civil power during the whole tune that 
she accepted or submitted to the yoke of the 
emperors or kings 

(a) The first concordat was the result of the 
effort which she made to free herself from tho 
subjection of the Emperor of Germany. It was 
concluded at Worms in 1 122 between Pope Calixtus 

II . and Emperor Henry v It comprises two 
declarations, independent of each other. The first, 
draw a up m Henry’s name, is entitled Pnvilegium 


Imperatons ; the second, drawn up in Calixtus’ 
name, is called Privilegium Pontiflcis. The 
Emperor takes an oath ( 1 ) to give up the right of 
investiture by ling and stall, (2) to guarantee 
freedom of episcopal election, (3) to restore the 
ossessions taken from the Church. The Pope, on 
is side, authorizes the Emperor ( 1 ) to be present 
at the election of bishops and priests, ( 2 ) to give 
investiture by the sceptre. These two documents 
may be found in Hardouin, Acta conciliorum , vii. 
1115, Paris, 1714, and in all collections of councils. 
The Monument a Germaniae , sec. iv. t. 1. 159 and 
161, give a critical edition of them. The following 
is the translation : 

‘ Privilege of the Emperor. — In the name of the holy and 
indivisible Trinity, I, Henry, by tho grace of God Emperor of 
tho Romans, for the love of God, the Holy Roman Church, and 
the lord Pope Calixtus, and for the salvation of my soul, 
abandon to God, to the holy Apostles Peter and Paul, and to 
the holy Catholic Church, all investiture by the ring and the 
staff, and I grant that in all the churches of my Empire there 
shall be freedom of election and free consecration All the 

{ ossessions and all the rights of Saint Peter, which from the 
leginning of this quarrel to the present day have been taken 
away and are in my possession, I will do all m ray power faith- 
fully to restore Further, I will restore, as indicated by the 
princes and the regulations of the law, the property in my 
possession which belongs to other churches, princes, and, in 
general, to all clergy and laity As to those which I do not 
possess, I will do all in my power to have them restored. I 
will give true peace to the lord Pope Calixtus and to the Holy 
Roman Church, and to all those who are or have been of its 
party. Whenever the Holy Roman Church invokes my aid, I 
w ill give it faithfully. When she has cause to complain, I will 
show her justice ' 

* Privilege of Calixtus. — I, Calixtus, servant of the servants 
of God, to thee Henry, my very dear son, by the grace of God 
Emperor of the Romans, I grant that the elections of bishops 
and abbots in the kingdom of Germany, that is to say, in the 
part of the Empire which constitutes thy kingdom, shall take 
place in thy presence, without simony or violence When any 
discord happens to arise, thou shalt grant thy approbation and 
support to the better part} , after taking the counsel and opinion 
of the metropolitan and the bishops of the district Let the 
relate-elect receive from thee investiture by the sceptre, and 
e shall fulfil all the obligations that h( owes to thee. In other 
parts of the Empire, let the consecrated bishop receive from 
thee investiture by the sceptre withm six months from his 
consecration He shall fulfil to thee all the obligations which 
he owes to thee, with the exception of all the rights which are 
recognized to belong to the Roman Church Every time that 
thou shalt express any complaint to me, and ask my help, I 
will come to thine aid, as I ought to do. I grant true peace to 
thee, and to all those who are or have been of thy party during 
the times of discord’ (Bernheim, Zur Gesch aes Wormser 
Konkordats, Gottingen, 1898 , Schaefer, Zur Beurtheilung dee 
Wormser Konkordats, Berlin, 1905). 

(b) At Worms the Papacy had tried to rescue 
the Church from the yoke of the civil power ; three 
cental ies latei, at the Council of Constance (1418), 
it signed new conventions, but, this time, on quite 
difierent conditions The Concordats of Constance 
(cf. Ilubler, Die Konstanzcr Reformation u . die 
Konkordate von H18> Leipzig, 1807) mark the 
effort of Christianity to lighten the burden laid 
upon her by the Pajmcy. This was at the beginning 
or 1418. All the members of the Council were 
agreed upon tho necessity of demanding reforms 
from the Pope, but they ceased to agree when they 
came to state definitely the reforms to be effectea. 
Not being able to negotiate with all the nations at 
the same time. Pope Martin V. negotiated with 
each nation by itself. He accoidingly signed 
conventions separately with the French, Germans, 
English, Italians, anu Spaniards ; hence arose five 
concordats, winch long ago were reduced to three, 
because the Italian and Spanish conventions were 
expressed in the same form as the French 
The English concordat comprises the following 
six articles : ( 1 ) On the number and nationality 
of cardinals. The number of cardinals must be 
limited ; they must be chosen indifferently from 
all the kingdoms of Christendom. ( 2 ) On indul- 
gences. Indulgences make gold abound in certain 
pnvileged places, to the gieat detriment of the 
parish churches ; they also give occasion for sin- 
ning to several people who, because of them. 
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believe themselves quite justified in committing sin. 
To bring this state of aftairs to an end, bishops will 
denounce scandalous indulgences to the Pope, who 
will suppress them. (3) On the government of the 
churches . Thechurches shall henceforth be brought 
under the charge of the bishops. (4) On the 
pontifical insignia. Many inferior prelates received 
from Rome the right of wearing these insignia ; 
concessions of this Kind after the death of Gregory 
XI. are annulled ; those granted previous to that 
event are retained. (5) On dispensations. Dis- 
pensations authorizing one ana the same man 
to possess several benefices should be very rare ; 
# as a matter of fact, they are frequent ; this state 
of things must disappear in the future ; as for 
the past, we shall confine ourselves to suppress- 
ing scandalous concessions. Other abuses : the 
Apostolic See exempts for a longer or shorter period, 
in some cases for ever, the holders of benefices from 
entering upon the orders corresponding to their 
benefices ; that must not be ; henceforth the 
beneficed clergy must receive orders only if they 
aie entitled to them. The Apostolic See gives 
dispensations of residence ; it must no longer do so 
without legitimate reasons. Likewise it must no 
longer deliver letters to the monks authorizing 
them to receive benefices. (6) On the admission of 
Englishmen to the various offices of the Roman curia. 
The English nation must be treated like the other 

nations 

The French concordat comprises seven articles, 
which treat of (1) the number and character of 
cardinals ; (2) the provision of churches and mona- 
steries, the reservations of the Apostolic See, the 
collation of benefices, the * expectativae * favours, 
the confirmation of elected beneficiaries ; (3) annates ; 
(4) trials to be lodged at the Roman curia ; (5) com- 
mend&ms ; (6) indulgences ; and (7) dispensations 

The German concordat consists of the following 
eleven articles (1) on the number, character, and 
appointment of cardinals ; (2) on the provision of 
churches, monasteries, priories, dignities, and other 
benefices ; (3) on annates ; (4) on the trials to be 
lodged at the Roman curia ; (5) on commendams ; 
(6) on simony ; (7) on excommunicated persons ; (8) 
on dispensations; (9) on the levenue of the Pope 
and the cardinals ; (10) on indulgences ; and (11) on 
the scope of this concordat. 

In the last two concordats, the articles referring 
to cardinals and indulgences sum up the correspond- 
ing provisions of the English concordat. The 
article on annates is unknown in the English 
concoidat, since, at that time, the rule about 
annates was not in operation, so to speak, m 
England. France and Germany knew it only too 
well, and sought to free themselves from it. The 
concordats of Constance gave them only partial 
satisfaction. With regard to France, the Pope 
pledged himself, for five years, to collect only half 
of the revenues of the first year of the churches 
and abbacies which should become vacant ; he 
promised, besides, to bestow the * expectativae ’ 
favours neither on monastic benefices whose 
revenues did not exceed £4, nor on hospitals, 
hospices, inns, almshouses, or leper-hosjntals. 
With regard to Germany, he took an oath that he 
would not levy a tax on benefices of a revenue 
below twenty-four florins. The other articles refer 
to various abuses which the Roman curia promised 
to reform. The article relating to the provision of 
benefices, however, is an exception. Here the 
Pope makes no concession. He maintains that 
Rome has the right to endow various classes of 
benefices according to the regulations passed by 
John XXII. in the hull Execrabdis (1318) and in 
the bull Ad rcaimen (1325) 

The concordats of Constance were read during 
the forty-third session of the Council which was 
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held on 21st March 1418. The edition which we 
possess is preceded by a preface by the cardinal of 
Ostia (Umversis et singulis , Joannes . . .), from 
which we learn that the French concordat was 
recorded on 15th April and published on 2nd May. 
It was the same with the other concordats. The 
French and German concordats were concluded for 
five years (see Artt. 7 of the former and 11 of the 
latter). The English concordat was concluded ad 
perpetuam rei memoriam (see Art. 6 of this con- 
cordat). As a matter of fact, the German concordat 
very soon fell into disuse. The French concordat, 
rejected by the Parliament, was accepted by the 
Duke of Burgundy, who governed the north of 
France, but was rejected by the Dauphin (Charles 
VII. ), who reigned in the south ; then, several years 
later, it was suppressed thioughout the whole 
extent of French territory. The English concordat 
was maintained without any difficulty. We have 
no information regarding the Italian and Spanish 
concordats (the English concordat may be found 
in Hardouin, viii. 893 ; von der Hardt, Magnum 
oecumenicum Constantiensc concilium , Fiankf. and 
Leipzig, 1700, i. 1079; Wilkins, Concilia Magnce 
Bntanmce et Hibermce , London, 1737, 111 391 ; 
Lenfant, Hist, du Concile de Constance , Amster- 
dam, 1714, li. 444 ; the French concordat in Har- 
douin, viii. 883 ; von der Ilardt, iv 1566 ; Lenfant, 
ii 436 ; the German concordat m Hardouin, vm. 
888 ; von der Hardt, i. 1055 ; Lenfant, 11 108) 

(c) The thud concordat which we meet with is 
the Concordat of Princes , concluded between 
Eugenms IV. and the German princes m Feb 1447. 
The circumstances were as follow’s — When the 
Council of Basel had issued its deciee of suspension 
against Eugenms (24th Jan 1438), the electoial 
nnces of Germany— the Emperor Sigismund 
aving died m the midst of it all — began by de- 
claring themselves neutral ; then they published 
the declaration of Mainz, often called Instrument 
turn accept ationis, in winch they professed to 
accept, with certain modifications, the decrees of 
the Council of Basel relating to the refoim of 
the Church. The aim of Eugenms iv was to 
abolish the neutrality, i.e to bring the German 
princes to declare themselves on his side His 
eftoits were not m vain. He first won to his 
cause the head of the Empire, Frederick in., and 
his secretary A£neas Sylvius (afterwards Pope Pius 
11 ). Having become the partisan of Eugemus, 
/Eneas prevailed upon several electoral prmces and 
modified their arrangements. Still allthe difficulties 
were not removed. The German punces, who had 
become favourable to Eugenms iv., continued to 
remain connected with the Instrumentum accepta- 
tions, i.e. wuth the decrees of Basel. On 7th Jan 
1447 a solemn embassy, led by /Eneas, appeared 
before the Pope, and informed him of the conditions 
under w 7 hich they pledged themselves to recognize 
him. These conditions were four in number. The> 
demanded of him that he should (1) call a General 
Council at a date and in a place winch would he 
fixed without consulting linn ; (2) recognize the 
pow er, authority, and pre-eminence of this General 
Council ; (3) lighten the burdens that weighed on 
the German nation ; (4) withdraw the sentence of 
deposition that he had pronounced against two 
of the electoral princes, viz the archbishops of 
Cologne and Trfcves After a month of negotiations, 
Eugemus IV. accepted these conditions on Ins 
death-bed, modifying them, how ever, by omissions 
and vague assertions. 

The Concordat of Princes is composed of a brief and three 
bulls By the brief Ad ea ex debitn (5 Feh. 1447), the Pope, 
although he observes that the convocation of a General Council 
is not the best means of pacifying the Church, pledges him- 
self to convoke one within ten months, and to take as its 
place of assembly one of the five villages named by the princeB. 
He declares that he venerates the Council of Constance, and 
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the Councils which represent the Oatholio Church, with their 
power, authority, and eminence (not pre-eminence), as the v were 
venerated by his predecessors, from whom he does not wish 
to deviate in anything. The bull Ad tranquillitatem (5th Feb.) 
suppresses the burdens which weigh upon the German nation, 
in compliance with the decisions made at Basel and accepted at 
the diet of Mainz It merely asks that an indemnity be granted 
to the Holy See in compensation for the pecuniary losses which 
the new state of things would inflict upon it, and it resolves 
that this point shall be the object of a special convention. The 
bull Ad ea quce (6th Feb ) promises the reinstatement of the 
archbishops of Cologne and Treves, provided that they swear 
obedience to the Pope. The bull, Inter ccetera denderia (7th 
Feb.) ratifies all the ecclesiastical elections which took pl&oe in 
Germany during the time of the neutrality, removes the 
penalties which were then incurred, and absolves all the 
partisans of the Council of Basel who, within six months, shall 
return to the Holy See. We may remark here that, after having 
published the first three documents, Eugenlus signed a secret 
null, Deoet Romani pontxjwis . by which he annulled those of his 
concessions which might, unknown to him, cause prejudice ‘ to 
the holy doctrine of the Fathers, and to the privileges and the 
authority of the Holy See * (cf. the texts in Walter, 100 : Munch, 
i. 77; Kaynaldus, Annates eeclesxasticx , 1747-69, aa annum 
1447, n 4 , for the histoiy, cf. Hefele, Conctlxengeschxchte , Frei- 
burg. 1887, vu § 830) 

( d ) The Concordat of Princes had not been aimed 
by all the electors ; moreover, it had put off to a later 
concordat the question of the compensation to be 
granted to the Holy See. It therefore required 
a complement, which it received in the Vienna 
Concordat . This convention was concluded on I7th 
Feb. 1448 between Pope Nicholas and Frederick III., 
head of the Empire, acting in the name of the 
German nation. It was promulgated by the bull 
Ad sacram Petri sedem on the 19th of the following 
March. It reserved to the Holy See the collation 
of a certain number of bishoprics and inferior 
benefices ; authorized canonical election for the 
other benefices, with right of confirmation reserved 
to the Pope ; and restored the annates which the 
Concordat of Princes had suppressed. In a word, 
the Vienna Concordat is almost an exact re- 
production of the German part of the Concordat of 
Constance (text m Nussi, p. 15 ; discussion m 
Hefele, vii. § 831). 

(e) Like Germany, France also had her concordat, 
known as the French Concordat of 1516, concluded 
between Leo x. and Francis i. as a result of an 
interview at Boulogne. The Church of France 
had, from 1438 up to this time, been under the rule 
of the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. Now this 
Pragmatic, borrowed from the Council of Basel, 
was extremely odious to the popes and kings, whom 
it left without authority over the clergy. Besides, 
since 1438, popes and kings had on several occasions 
attempted to repeal it, but without coming to any 
settlement. The concordat of 1516 suppressed it. 
It is expressed in the bull Pnmitiva ilia Ecclesia, 
published on 18th Aug. 1516 and approved by the 
Lateran Council on 18th December following. 

The special characteristic of this agreement is the suppression 
of elections. Up to 1516, bishops were elected by the chapters , 
abbots and pnors by the convents. In the terms of the con- 
cordat, elections are abolished and give place to royal nomina- 
tion, to which is afterwards added pontifical confirmation 
When a bishopric becomes vacant, the king nominates to the 
place a licentiate or a doctor of theology or law, who has 
completed his 27th year, and has all the requisite qualifications 
This nomination must take place within six months. The Pope 
confirms the nomination, if it is made according to the rules, 
but, if not, the king must make a second nomination, and if this 
again does not fulfil the conditions, the Pope nominates some 
one himself Nevertheless, the Pope is authorized to provide 
for churches which happen to be vacant m the Roman curia 
(t e. whose incumbents have died in Rome). Further, princes 
by blood, nobles, and mendicant monks distinguished by their 
merit are exempted from the obligation of degrees. The 
nomination of abbots and priors, as well as bishops, is the sole 
right of the king ; it also must be confirmed by the Pope 

The concordat of 1516 encountered most lively 
opposition in France. The University forbade the 
printers and the publishers to print and issue the 
text of the convention. It published, besides, a 
proclamation in which, after praising the Councils 
of Basel and Constance, it appealed from the badly- 
advised Pope to the legitimate coining Council. 
The Parliament refused to record it for some time. 


The clergy also gave utterance to protests. But 
the king went on, and the Parliament had to 
submit on 22nd March 1517, and make the entry 
(text of the bull Primitiva in Nussi, p. 20; 
Hardouin, ix. 1867 ; Isambert, Recueil glntral des 
anciennes lois franqa\8es % 1822*23, xii. 75). 

(/) In the 17th cent. Charles II. of England 
entered upon negotiations with Rome to reconcile 
the English Church with the Pope. The agent 
chosen by the king was an Irish nobleman, Richard 
Bellings, private secretary of the queen -mother, 
Henrietta of France. Bellings brought to Rome a 
document in which Charles II. declared that he 
accepted the profession of faith of Pius iv., the 
decrees of the Council of Trent and the other 
Councils on the subject of faith and morals, and, 
further, the rules that the two former Popes had 
laid down concerning Jansenius. He declared that 
he ‘reserves, as they do m France and other 
countries, only certain special rights and certain 
customs which wont has consecrated m each 
particular church.* There followed the enumera- 
tion of the special rights claimed by the king : that 
archbishops and bishops should retain their Sees, 
but that they should receive a new consecration 
by three Apostolic legates sent from Rome for this 
purpose ; that the arch bishop of Canterbury should 
be raised to the dignity of patriarch and should be 
the centre of all the ecclesiastical administration 
of the kingdom, without appeal to Rome except in 
a very small number of cases; that provincial 
Synods should be held every year, and that pro- 
vincial Councils should be assembled at fixed inter- 
vals ; that the king should nominate all bishops ; 
that ecclesiastical possessions, alienated during the 
preceding reigns, should remain the property of 
their present holders; that Protestants should 
maintain the free exercise of their religion ; that 
the dispensation of celibacy should be applied to 
the bishops and priests who were already mairied ; 
that the communion should be given m both kinds ; 
that disputed questions of doctrine should not be 
discussed ; that some religious orders should be re- 
established, but subject to the jurisdiction of the 
bishops. 

Bellings brought back from Rome an answer 
which has not been recovered. For reasons that 
we do not know, nothing came of the scheme (cf. 
Barnes, ‘Charles II. and Reunion with Rome,* 
Monthly Review , Dec. 1903). 

{g) From the 16th to the 18th cent. Spam 
concluded six concordats, viz. the concordat of 6th 
Sept. 1523 between Charles V and Hadrian VI. ; 
the concordat of 14th Dec. 1529 between Charles V. 
and Clement vii. ; the concordat of 8th Oct. 1640 
between Philip iv. and Urban vm. ; the concordat 
of 17th June 1717 between Philip v. and Clement 
xi. ; the concordat of 26th Sent. 1737 between 
Philip V. and Clement XII. ; and the concordat of 
11th Jan. 1753 between Ferdinand vi. and Benedict 
XIV. In this last convention, winch held until 
1833, the king obtained the right of nominating to 
almost all the benefices, on condition that he should 
contribute a considerable sum to the pontifical 
treasury (Nussi, p. 120). 

The Spanish concordats have been discussed by Herpenrother, 
‘Spaniens Vcrhandhmgen mit dem romischen 8tuble/ Archiv 
fur kathohsches Kxrchenrtcht , x. (1863)1-46, 185-214, xi. (1864), 
262-263, 367-401, xii. (1864) 46-60, 385-430, xiii (1865) 91-106, 
393-444, xiv. (1866) 170-216. 

(h) In Italy we find the concordat of 17th Dec. 
1757 between Maria Theresa and Benedict Xiv. 
about the duchy of Milan (Nussi, p. 128) ; the 
concordat of 20th Jan. 1784 between Joseph II. and 
Pius VI. about the same duchy (ib. p. 138) ; the 
concordat of 24th March 1727, completed on the 
29th of the following May, between Victor Amadeus 
and Benedict XIIL about Sardinia (ib. pp. 48, 
54) ; the concordat of 5th Jan. 1741, of 1742, and of 
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24th June 1760 between Charles Emmanuel ill. 
and Benedict XIV. about the same kingdom (ib. 
pp. 69, 98, 117); and the concordat of 2nd June 
1741 between Charles in, and Benedict XIV. about 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies ( ib . p. 72). 

(i) In Portugal we find the bull of Nicholas V. 
confirming the concordat of 1288 concluded between 
the bishops and the king of Portugal (Nussi, p. 2) ; 
the concordat of 17th July 1616 between Emmanuel 
and Leo X. (id. p. 36) ; ana the concordat of 20th July 
1778 between Queen Mary and Pius vi. (tb. p. 136). 

(/) Poland had a concordat concluded on 10th 
5ufy 1737 between Augustus and Clement XII. 
(ib. p. 64). 

(k) Bohemia had one concluded between Ferdi- 
nand n. and Urban VIII, on 8th March 1630 (tb. 
p. 39). 

(l) Other concordats. Concerning Spain, between 
Eleonore and Gregory XII., 1372 (HUffer, Archiv 
fur kathol . Kirchenrecht , viL 364) ; concerning the 
Two Sicilies, between Hadrian IV. and William, 
1166 (Watterich, Pontificum Bomanorum vitte, ii. 
362); between Celestine HI. and Tancred (Watte- 
rich, ii. 732) ; between Innocent ill. and Constance, 
about 1200 (Sentis, Monarchia Sicula , 83) ; between 
Clement IV. and Charles of Anjou, 1265 (Luening, 
Codex diplomatic us Italxcc , ii. 946) ; and between 
Innocent VIII. and Ferdinand, 1487 (Raynaldus, 
Annales eccl. , ad annum 1487, p. 11). 

2. Concordats of the 19th century. — (a) France . 
— The concordat of 1616 was valid in France until 
the Revolution, which put in its place the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy (1790). The religious 
tumults which this constitution aroused weie ap- 
peased by the concordat of 1801, which inspired 
several other concordats, and consequently deserves 
special attention. It was Bonaparte who took the 
initiative in the concordat, and the first man to 
whom he made known his scheme was the Bishop 
of Vercelli, Martiniana. It was the day after the 
battle of Marengo. The conqueror of Austria, 
meeting the old prelate on the way, charged him 
to announce to the Pope that he wished to re- 
establish the religious affairs of France, and to 
treat with Rome on the following grounds: (1) 
renunciation of former bishops and exclusion of 
intruders; (2) nomination of new bishops by the 
Government, and canonical institution by the Holy 
See ; (3) new circumscription of dioceses, justified 
by the reduction of the number of former ones ; and 
(4) conversion of Church property into salaries for 
the clergy. The negotiations went through three 
stages. They were first started in Paris between 
Spina, the repiesentative of the Holy See, and 
Bernier, the representative of the French Govern- 
ment (Nov. 1800-end of Feb. 1801) ; and they ended 
in a scheme of concordat presented by the Fust 
Consul for the signature of Spina, who refused, 
saying that he was deputed to negotiate and not 
to sign. The First Consul then sent Ins scheme to 
Rome. This was the second stage, which lasted 
from March to 6th June. The Pope, along with 
the cardinals, examined the French scheme, intro- 
duced several modifications into it, and sent his 
counter-scheme to the First Consul. In the mean- 
time there arrived from Pans an ultimatum an- 
nouncing that the negotiations would cease if the 
First Consul's scheme was not adopted in full in 
five days. The Pope opposed this ultimatum, and 
on 6th June the French minister, Cacault, left 
Rome. Then the third stage began. As a matter 
of fact, Cacault, obliged So set out to obey his 
master’s orders, had taken Cardinal Consalvi 
with him. The latter arrived in Paris on 20th 
June. Negotiations were resumed, and continued 
until 6th July, when at last they were successfully 
completed. The most troublesome question, the 
one which had caused the conflicts, was the nomi- 


nation of the bishops. From the beginning of the 
negotiations Rome had quite readily resjgnea herself 
to the reduction of the number of Bishoprics, to the 
alienation of the Church property, and to the ad- 
ministration of the salary. But, on the other hand, 
the nomination of bishops was, m her opinion, a 
privilege of which only a purely Catholic Govern- 
ment was worthy. From the French Government 
which claimed this privilege Rome claimed in re- 
turn that it should profess Catholicism. She had 
to give up her claims. The First Consul absolutely 
refused to write in the concordat that the French 
Government would profess the Catholic religion. 
Consalvi succeeded only in obtaining the promise 
that Catholic worship might be publicly exercised, 
conforming itself with the police regulations. 

The French concordat of 1801 was signed at 
Paris on 15th July by the plenipotentiaries Con- 
salvi, Spina, and Caselli on the one hand, and 
Joseph Bonaparte and Bernier on the other. It 
was ratified at Rome by the Pope in the bull 
Ecclesia Chrtsti of 15th Aug 1801, and at Paris 
by the First Consul on 10th Sept following. It 
was recorded as a law of the State on 8th Apnl 
1802, and solemnly published on Easter Day, 17th 
April. The following is the text : 

* Convention between the French Government and His Holiness 
Pius vii. The Government of the Republic recognizes that the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion is the teligion of the 
great majority of French citizens. His Holiness equally recog- 
nizes that this same religion has derived, and derives at the 
present time, the greatest good and the greatest glory from the 
establishment of Catholio worship in France, and from the per- 
sonal profession of it by the Consuls of the Republic Conse- 
quently, following this mutual recognition, as much for the 
good of religion as for the maintenance of internal tranquillity, 
they have agreed as followB. Art. 1. The Catholic, Apostolic, 
and Roman religion shall be freely exercised in France , its 
worship shall be public, conforming itself with the police regu- 
lations which the Government shall judge necessary for public 
tranquillity. Art. 3 , The Holy See, m concert with the Govern- 
ment, shall make a new circumscription of the French dioceses 
Art. 3 His Holiness shall declare to those holding French 
bishoprics that he expects from them in firm confidence, for 
the sake of peace and unitv, every kind of sacrifice, even that 
of their Sees. After this exhortation, it they refuse this sacrifice 
commanded for the benefit of the Church (a refusal, however, 
which His Holiness does not expect), provision shall be made 
for the appointment of new officials to govern these newly- 
divided bishoprics in the following manner Art. 4 The First 
Consul of the Republic shall nominate, within three months 
from the publication of the bull of His Holiness, to the arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics under the new arrangement His 
Holiness shall confer the canonical institutions, according to 
the forms established by agreement with France before the 
j change of government. Art 6 Nominations to bishoprics 
1 which shall be vacant immediately shall likewise be made by 
i the First Consul, and canonical institution shall be given by the 
Holy See in conformity with the preceding article Art 6. The 
bishops, before entering upon their duties, shall take directly 
at the hands of the First Contul the oath of fidelity which was 
in use before the change of government, expiessed in the fol- 
lowing terms: “I swear and promise to God, on the Holy 
Gospels, to be obedient and faithful to the Government estab- 
lished by the constitution of the French Republic I promise 
also to have no dealings, to be present at no t ouncil, to belong 
to no league, whether at home or abroad, which may be c ontrary 
to the public peace ; and if, m my diocese or elsewhere, I learn 
that anything is being plotted to the prejudice of the State, I 
will make it known to the Government ” Art 7 The ecclesi- 
astics of the second order shall take the same oath at the hands 
of the civil authorities named by the Government Art 8 The 
following form of prayer shall be recited at the end of the Mass, 
in all the churches of France : “ Homme, salvam fac Reui- 
publlcam , Domine. salvos fac Oonsuies ” Art 9 The bishops 
shall make a new circumscription of the parishes of their dio 
ceses, winch shall have no effect without the consent of the 
Government. Art. 10. The bishops shall nominate to the 
curacies. Their choice shall fall only upon persons acceptable 
to the Government. Art 11. The bishops may have a Chapter 
in their Cathedral, and a Seminary for their diocese, but the 
Government shall not be obliged to endow them. Art . It. All 
churches, metropolitan, cathedral, parish, and others not secular- 
ized, necessary for worship, shall be placed at the disposal of the 
bishops. Art. 13. His Holiness, for the sake of peace and the 
happy re-establishment of the Catholic religion, declares that 
neftner he nor his successors shall in any way trouble those who 
have acquired alienated ecclesiastical property ; and that conse- 
quently the possession of this same property, and the rights and 
revenues attached to it^ shall remain unchanged in their hands 
or in those of their assignees. Art. 14. The Government shall 

S uar&ntee an adequate salary to the bishops and clergy w'hose 
iocetes and parishes shall be included in the new division. 
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Art. 15 The Government shall at the same time take measures 
to enable French Catholics, if they wish, to endow churches. 
Art. 16 His Holiness recognizes In the First Consul of the 
Republic the same rights and prerogatives as the old Govern- 
ment enjoyed Art. 17. It is agreed between the contracting 
parties that, in case any one of the successors of the First 
Consul now acting should not be a Oathoho, the rights and 
prerogatives mentioned in the article above, and the nomina- 
tion to bishoprics, shall be regulated, with respect to him, by 
a fresh convention’ (Nusei, p. 189 , Debidour, H%*t. p. 880) 

[The concordat of 1801 has been treated hy Rinieri, La Viplo - 
mazia pontijlcia nd secolo xix. t Rome, 1902, m which there is 
an abundant bibliography , and by Mathieu, Le Concordat de 
1801, Pans, 1903 ] 

The foregoing seventeen ai tides constitute only 
the concordat properly so called, i.e. the convention 
signed on 15th July 1801 by the plenipotentiaries 
of the French Government, and ratified in Rome 
on 15th Aug., then on 10th Sept in Paris. Rut 
the political assemblies that recorded the concordat 
on tne date of 8th April 1802 added to it, by com- 
mand of the First Consul, a police regulation 
comprising seventy-seven articles, and known by 
the name of Organic Articles . Rome has never 
ceased to protest against the Organic Articles, but 
her protests have been in vain. All the Govern- 
ments ’which have succeeded in France have placed 
these ai tides on the same footing as the con- 
cordat, and determined their attitude by them. 

The concordat of 1801 was valid in the Church 
of France during the whole of the 19th cent , but 
it was suppressed by the law of 9th Dec 1905, called 
the ‘Law of Separation.’ Two conventions, how- 
ever, tried to supplant it, viz the Concordat of 
Fontainebleau (1813) and the Concordat of 1817 
The Concordat of Fontainebleau was concluded 
between Napoleon and Pius VII. on 25th Jan. 1813, 
and promulgated on 13tli Feb following. It com- 
prised eleven articles, one of which, the fourth, 
authorized the Metiopolitans to give canonical 
investiture to bishops in cases in winch the Pope 
refused to give it within six months Rut, in a 
letter to the Emperor written on 24th Match, 
Pius vii declared that his conscience compelled 
him to w ithdraw his signature. Napoleon went on, 
and on the very next aay, 25th March, he declared 
the Concordat of Fontainebleau to be binding 
His fall, which happened shortly afterwards, ruined 
his enterprise. The Concordat of Fontainebleau 
was not put into operation (Debidour, p. 693). It 
w f as the same with the concordat of 1817, concluded 
between Louis xvm. and Pius vii. This conven- 
tion, which w'as intended to annul the w T ork of the 
First Consul and to revive the concordat of 1516, 
was not accepted by the French Parliament (Nussi, 
p. 153 ; Debidour, p. 696). On 1st Sept. 1886 the 
French Government signed a concordat with Pope 
Leo XIII about Pondicherry (Juris pontificu . . 
p 349) It signed another on 7th Nov. 1893 about 
Tunis (ib. p. 369). 

Ry the encyclical , Gravissimo offini of 10th 
August 1906, Pius X. forbade Catholics to form 
the religious associations which, by Art. 4 of the 
Law of Separation, had the right to transfer church 
property. In consequence of this decision, which 
was contrary to the desires of the majority of 
the French bishops (Le Temjis, 24th and 25th Aug. 
1906), the Catholic Church of France w as deprived 
of all its property. 

(b) Germany.— The Peace of Luneville (1801) 
and the Decree of Ratisbon (1803), by seculauzing 
the ecclesiastical estates and several abbacies, 
ruined the Church of Germany. It had to be 
le-constructed. Various schemes were planned 
Ravaria, allured by the example of the French 
concordat, tried to obtain a regular contract from 
Rome. Wurttemberg and Baden followed the same 
track. Moreover, in 1804 the Emperor Francis ii. 
thought that, to save the dying Holy Empire, he 
could negotiate a general concordat for the whole 
Empire. These enterprises vanished in 1806, when 


the German Empire was succeeded by the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, and when the chief of this 
Confederation, Napoleon, declared that he himself 
wished to give it a concordat. But the difficulties 
with Pope Pius VII., which very soon began, pre- 
vented Napoleon from carrying out his scheme* 
When the Congress of Vienna was opened, nothing 
had been accomplished. At this Congress, Metter- 
nich endeavoured to re-constitute the national 
German Church, and to spread the idea of a coL 
lective concordat in which the condition of all the 
German churches would be regulated at once along 
with Rome. His scheme, strongly supported by 
Wessenberg, who imagined a national Churcn 
independent of Rome, was opposed by Bavaria. 
The Congress of Vienna broke up without taking, 
any action. Instead of a Catholic German Church, 
governed by a collective concordat,^ they were 
to have Catholic German churches governed by 
particular concordats (cf. Goyau, L'Alhmaqnv 
rehgieuse : Le Catholicisms , 1800-1848, Pans, 1905,. 
i. 107 ff. ; H. Rruck, Gesch . dev kathol. Kirche im 
neunzehnten Jahrhundert , Mainz, 1889, l. 258). 

Bavaria began with its concordat of 5th June 
1817, ratified at Munich on 24th October. This 
convention comprises eighteen articles, of which 
the following are the chief provisions : 

* Art 1 The Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion shall be 
preserved in ita purity and integrity in the kingdom of Ba\ aria 
and the territories belonging to it, with the rights and privilege* 
which belong to it in accordance with Divine laws and canonical 
principles Ait 5. The duty of bishops being to see to the 
teaching of the faith and morality, they shall experience no 
obstacle to this duty even in the case of public schools. Art 9. 
In view of the benefits resulting from the present convention to 
the affairs of the Church and religion, His Holiness shall grant 
to His Majesty King Maximilian Joseph and to his Catholic 
successors, by a bull which shall be drawn up immediately after 
the ratification of the present convention, permission for life to 
[ nominate, to the vacant archbishoprics and bishoprics of the 
kingdom of Bavaria, worthy ecclesiastics who have the quahfl- 
I cations required by the canonical laws But His Holiness shall 
give them canonical institution according to the ordinary rules 
Art 13 Whensoever the archbishops and bishops shall inform^ 
the Government that there have been printed or brought into 
the kingdom books whose contents are against the faith, good 
morals, or ecclesiastical discipline, the Government shall tako 
suitable means to prevent their circulation.* 

Rome could not but be glad at this concordat* 
so favourable to her interests ; hut her joy van- 
ished when the Bavarian Government published 
the * Religious Edict,’ Which subordinated the 
Church to the State. The Roman curia laised 
lively protests against these organic articles. 
After long conferences they ended with the De- 
claration of Tegemsee (1821), in which the king of 
Bavaria promised that the concordat, considered 
in itself, should have the value of a law of the 
State, and that the guarantees granted by him to- 
the Catholic Church should be in no \\ ay diminished 
by the stipulations of the Religious Edict. The 
concordat of 1817 is still valid m Bavaria (text m 
Nussi, p. 146 ; Munch, ii. 217 ; Walter, p. 204). 

After the concordat of Bavaria we come to 
the concordat of Prussia. The king of Prussia, 
Frederick William III., leceived many Catholic 
subjects at the Congress of Vienna, and he desired 
to give full satisfaction to their religious senti- 
ments. He therefore resolved to negotiate with 
the Pope about the re-constitution of the bishop- 
rics. In 1816 the scholar Niebuhr was sent to 
Rome to transact this business. The unwillingness 
of the Chancellor Hardenberg caused the affair to 
last a long time. At last, on 15th July 1821, there 
appeared the bull De salute animarwm , the so- 
called ‘ delimiting bull,’ which was ratified by 
Frederick’s Government on 23rd Aug. following. 
So Prussia had her concordat. She has preserved 
it to the present day. It is in terms of the bull 
De salute animarum that the Catholic Church of 
Prussia is governed. 

This bull refers specially to the regulating of the division of 
dioceses, the composition of chapters, and the material state 
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Of the clergy. Most of the measures which it lays down would 
fo of no interest, and need not be quoted here. Two points 
only are worthy of notice : (1) Bishops are nominated by chap- 
ters, who, in virtue of the brief Quod de fldehum of 16th July 
1821, must ascertain by means which they shall consider good 
that the elected person shall be persona grata to the king ; 
<2) Prussia takes an oath to guarantee before 1833 a really 
adequate endowment to the archbishoprics and chapters But 
tip to the present this article has remained a dead letter, and 
Prussia confines herself to paying the clergy the interest on the 
promised endowment (text in Nussi, p . 188 , Munch, ii 250 ; 
Walter, p. 230). In 1902, Germany concluded a concordat 
-concerning the University of Strassburg ( Analecta ecclemastica, 
x. 491). 

Hanover had its concordat three years after 
Prussia. It had commenced to negotiate with 
Home as early as 1816, when its aim was a com- 
pact similar to the French concordat. But it did 
not succeed in getting Rome to accept its condi- 
tions, and, after five years of fruitless conferences, 
it resolved to follow the example of Prussia, and, 
like it, to bring into its concordat only the re- 
constitution of the dioceses. It therefoie asked a 
* delimiting bull,’ which was granted on 24th March 
1824. This was the bull Impensa ltomanorum 
pontijicum. 

It fixes the limits of the two bishoprics of Hildesheim and 
Osnabruok, settles the revenues which the king promises to pay 
the clergy, and specifies that, within four years, these revenues 
shall be guaranteed by an endowment of real property Lastl> , 
It authorizes chapters to nominate the bishops, after, however, 
sounding the Government Before giving canonical institution, 
Home reset ves to herself the right or making inquiries about the 
■candidates presented to her (text in Nussi, p 222 , Munch, ii 
302 , Walter, p 265) 

The governments of Wurttemberg, Baden, the 
two Hesses, ducal Saxony, Mecklenburg-Schwerm, 
Waldeck, Bremen, and Frankfoit united to obtain 
from Rome a common concordat. They drew up, 
under the name of a ‘ declaration,’ a scheme of 
Latin ecclesiastical constitution, which they pre- 
sented to be accepted by Rome (1819). Consalvi 
replied to this scheme by a very different counter- 
scheme. The united governments modified their 
declaration slightly, and picscnted it once more as 
the Magna Chnrta libcrtatis Ecelesice Catholicce. 
Consah 1 drew up a second report, which emphasized 
the dissent, but proposed a delimiting hull as a 
basis of provisional understanding. This proposal 
was accepted, and on 16th Aug. 1821 tlieie 
^appeared the bull Promda solersque , w Inch estab- 
lished the ecclesiastical province of the Upper 
Rhine, composed of the five bishoprics of Fieiburg, 
Rottenburg, Mainz, Limburg, and Fulda, with 
Freiburg as the Metropolitan See (Nussi, p. 209). 
The States in question accepted this bull and pub- 
lished it, at the same time, however, adding a series 
of organic articles entitled Church Pragmatic. 
Rome stiongly protested against this document. 
The States tnea to resist, but the Pope refused 
canonical institution to the bishops who were pre- 
sented to him. The States were then compelled 
to modify their Pragmatic. In consideration of 
this concession, the Pope published, on lltli April 
1827, the bull Ad Dommici grcgis custodiam , winch 
appears as the complement of the preceding one, and 
•establishes a piagmatic regulation in six articles. 

The first of these articles authorizes the chapters to nominate 
the bishops, with the consent of the civil authority. The fifth 
entrusts the training of ‘clerks’ to episcopal seminaries sup- 
ported by the State, but managed in conformity with the law 
■of the Council of Trent. The sixth guarantees freedom of com- 
munication between bishops and the Holy See, and declares 
that each bishop m his diocese shall exercise to the full the 
jurisdiction conferred on him by canonical law (Nussi, p 239) 

The States, one after another, accepted this 
bull, with the reservation that nothing must be 
inferred ‘ which might injure the rights of royal 
sovereignty, or which might be adverse to the laws 
of the country, to episcopal rights, or to the rights 
of the Evangelical Church.’ Then, on 30th Jan. 
1830, they promulgated an oidinance entitled the 
4 Thirty -nine Articles,* which revived the old Church 
Pragmatic . Pope Pius vm. replied to this ordi- 
nance by the brief Pervencrat non ita of 30th June 


1830, in which, after reproaching the bishops for 
not having themselves informed him of the Thirty- 
nine Articles, he enjoined upon them to defend the 
liberties of the Church. F or a long time the bishops 
turned a deaf ear to this order ; but at last, in 1851, 
yielding to the general feeling, which, since the 
events of 1848, had been turning all minds towards 
liberty, they had a bill published, in which were 
enumerated the liberties required by the Church, 
namely : liberty in the training of 1 cleiks’ and m 
nominations to ecclesiastical posts, the light of 
possessing and erecting Catholic schools, the ad- 
mission of monastic orders into the country, and 
the free administration of the property of the 
Church. After vanous incidents, Wurttemberg 
concluded a concordat with Rome, which was ex- 
pressed in the bull Cum m subhmi of 22nd June 
1857 (Nussi, p. 321). Baden, on its side, concluded 
one which is confirmed by the bull AEterni patina 
mcana of 22nd Sept. 1859 (Nussi, p. 330). These 
two conventions gave satisfaction to the episcopal 
claims, and gave them especially the right to con- 
trol education. But in 1860 the Baden Parliament 
forced the Grand Duke to annul the ordinance w Inch 
the concordat pi omulgated. In 1861 the Pai La- 
ment of Wurttemberg followed the same line of 
action. The concordats of Wurttemheig and 
Baden weie therefore abrogated before being put 
into effect. Instead of them, the two countries 
in question regulated the affairs of the Chui<h by 
laws. The Wurttemheig law of 30th Jan 1862 
pioved quite favourable, but the Baden law’ of 
1864 subjected education to a regime contrary to 
the conditions of the concoidat. 

(c) A ustrm . — Dow r n to the middle of last cent uiy 
the Catholic Church of Austna w as under the legu- 
lations which Joseph II. had given it, ip it was 
completely subject to the civil powei and almost 
detached from Rome. In 1849, undei the presume 
of the occuiiences which had distmbed Geimany 
in the preceding year, the Austrian bishops asked 
and obtained free intercourse with Rome and the 
abolition of the Impel lal placet . This was the 
beginning of a new’ era In 1853 the Austrian 
Government begged a concoidat from Rome. The 
negotiations ended amicably, and the concordat 
concluded on 18th Aug. 1855 was published m 
Rome bv the bull Dens humanw saluti* aurfor 
of 3rd Nov 1855, and in Vienna by the law of 5th 
Nov. following. It comprises thnty-six article^, 
of which the following are the chief : 

Art 1 The Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion shall be 
protected throughout the whole Austrian Empire and in all the 
countries belonging to it, with the rights ana privileges which 
it ought to enjoy in accordance with Divine law’ and canonical 
prescriptions Art lf> The most august Emperor w ill not allow 
the Catholic Church, its faith, its liturgies, or its institutions to 
be slandered either in w T ord, deed, or writing Nor will he allow’ 
the prelates and ministers of the churches to be hindered in the 
discharge of their ministry, especially in e\ er> thing that concei ns 
religion and morals, or in the discipline of the Chur< h 

Other articles place education and printing undei 
the control of the bishops, remove mat union ml 
trials from civil courts ana submit them to ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction, and recognize m the bishop 
the right of indicting punishment on the ‘cleiks ’ 
According to Art. 19, bishops are to be piesented, 
i.e. nominated, by the Emperor (‘piaesentat sen 
nominat’), and canonically appointed by the Pope 
Art. 25 reserves to the Emperor the ancient light 
of patronage, authorizing him to nominate a cer- 
tain number of canons and curates (Nussi, p. 310 ; 
Collect io laccnsiSy v. 1221). Tins concordat, which 
hi ought the Austrian State completely under the 
pow er of the Pope, had only an ephemeral life. As 
early as 1862, in the Reichsrath, it was exposed to 
attacks, w'lnch went on increasing. The opposition 
received a first satisfaction in the constitutional laws 
of 21st Dec. 1867 and 25th April 1868, winch, while 
allow ing the Church its freedom of action, declared 
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it subject to the laws of the State. Then came 
the three laws of 25th May 1868, which extended 
the jurisdiction of civil courts to marriages, re- 
moved from the bishops the management of schools, 
and allowed to Dissenters the same rights as to 
Catholics. The Pope protested strongly against 
these three laws, which he styled ( abominable 
laws* (address on 22nd Jan. 1868). It was in vain. 
The concordat of 1855, however, still continued to 
exist, at least theoretically, in spite of the great 
breaches made in it by the laws of 1868. It pro- 
longed its existence until the day when the Vatican 
Council proclaimed Infallibility. Then the Austrian 
Government decided to denounce the concordat. 
In conformity with this decision, Count Beust, in 
a despatch of 30th July 1870, informed the Pope 
that the concordat of 1855 was * affected by decay, 
and regarded as repealed by the Imperial and Royal 
Government/ Nevertheless, the religious position 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina is regulated by the con- 
cordat concluded between Austria and the Holy See 
on 8th June 1881 ( Juris pontificii, p. 342). 

(d) Spain . — The death of Ferdinand vii. (1833) 
was the signal for great disturbances, in the course 
of which the concordat of 1753 was annulled. To 
restore peace to the minds of the people, Queen 
Isabella II. concluded a fresh convention with 
Pope Pius IX., this being the concordat of 16th 
March 1851, whose chief provisions were : 

Art . 1 The Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman religion shall be 
the religion of the Spanish nation, to the exclusion of all other 
worship . It shall enjoy all the rights and privileges claimed 
by the law of God and canon law. Art. £. Education shall be 
under the control of the bishops. Art. 44 Royal authority 
shall preserve the right of nominations guaranteed it by the 
concordat of 1753 The other articles aeal chiefly with the 
new circumscription of bishops and the endowment of the 
clergy (Nussi, p. 281) 

Some years later the Spanish Government 
violated this concordat by the so-called law of 
‘ amortization/ which ordered the immediate sale 
of tlie Church property. The Roman curia pro- 
tested, and the nuncio left Madrid. Being unable 
to maintain resistance for any length of time, the 
Spanish Government yielded, and Bigned the 
additional convention of 25th Aug. 1859 to the 
following eiiect : 

The State promises not to sell any Church property in future 
without the consent of the Holy See ; the Church has the right 
of possession , the Holy See accepts what has been done, and 
brings forward no claim against the sales effected ; the Church 
property shall be converted into inalienable incomes (Nussi, 
p. 341). 

Towards the end of last century the Spanish 
Government made two separate attempts (1881 
and 1894) to remove education from under the 
control of the bishops, but both failed. On 19th 
June 1904, Spain concluded with Pope Pius X. a 
concordat intended to regulate the position of the 
monks. This convention comprises twelve articles, 
which may be summed up to the effect that the 
congregations at present existing remain ; the 
establishment of new congregations shall be sub- 
ordinated to the authorization of the ecclesiastical 
power and the civil power (Acta sanctas sedis, 
xxxvii. 157). 

Since 1901 the Spanish Government has been 
entreating the Vatican to modify the Concordat. 
While awaiting the end of the negotiations, which 
the Roman curia is contriving to prolong, it has 
(by a decree of 31st May 1910), to the great dis- 
satisfaction of Rome, imposed restrictions on 
religious congregations and (by an ordinance of 
10th June 1910) authorized the outward signs of 
non-C&tholic cults. 

(e) Ru8&ia.--Qn 3rd Aug. 1847 the Czar Nicholas I. 
concluded with Pope Pius IX. a concordat, the 
chief conditions of which were: the Holy See 
shall nominate bishops only after an understanding 
with the Czar (Art. 12) ; the bishops shall nominate 
as curates clergy approved by the Government 


(Art. 30) ; the teaching in seminaries and the 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs shall be in 
the hands of the bishops (various artioles, Nussi t 
p. 273). Between 1847 and 1866, Rome complained 
several times that this last point was not observed. 
At last, in 1866, the insult committed against the 
Pope in the palace of the Vatican by the Ambas- 
sador from Russia to the Holy See brought about 
the rupture of the diplomatic relations between 
Rome and St. Petersburg. Leo XIII. renewed 
them by the convention of 23rd Dec. 1882 (Analecta 
ccclesiastica, iv. 75) ; but his endeavours to secure 
liberty of ecclesiastical administration were futile/ 

(/) Italy . — Concordat of 16th Sept. 1803 between 
Napoleon and Pius VII. about the Italian Republic 
(Nussi, p. 142). Concordat of 17th July 1817 be- 
tween Victor Emmanuel I. and Pius vii. with 
regard to Sardinia (Nussi, p. 155). Concordat of 
18th Feb. 1818 between Ferdinand and Pius vii. 
concerning the Two Sicilies (Nussi, p. 178). Con- 
cordat of 16th April 1834 between Ferdinand II. 
and Gregory xvi., intended to complement the 
former one (Nussi, p. 254). Concordat of 27th 
March 1841 between Charles Albert and Gregory 
xvi. on the subject of ecclesiastical immunity in 
Sardinia (Nussi, p. 266). Concordat of 25th April 
1851 between Leopold il. and Pius IX. regarding 
Tuscany (Nussi, p. 278). All these conventions, 
even that of 1803 concerning the Italian Republic* 
recognize Catholicism as the State religion, except 
wheie they are confined to granting privileges to 
the Church. They were all superseded at the time 
of the formation of the present kingdom of Italy. 

(g) Switzerland . — There are three concordats to 
be mentioned here : ( 1) the concordat of 26th March 
1828 between Leo XII. and the districts of Berne, 
Lucerne, Soleure, and Zug with reference to the 
establishment of the bishopric of Basel (Nussi, 
p. 242); (2) the concordat of 7th Nov. 1845 be- 
tween Gregory xvi. and the district of St. Gall 
with reference to the establishment of the bishopric 
of this name (Nussi, p. 269) ; and (3) the concordat 
of 1st Sept. 1884 with the Federal Council to 
remove the Catholics of Tessin from under the 
jurisdiction of the Italian bishops ( Acta sanctas 
8tdis , xxn. 449 ; Juris pontificii f p. 343). The last 
convention was definitely fixed on 16th March 1888 
(Juris pontificii, p. 345). 

(A) Holland. — The king of the Netherlands* 
William I., concluded with Pope Leo xil. a con- 
cordat attested by the bull Quod jamdiu of 16th 
Aug. 1827. The first article of this treaty declares 
that the French concordat of 1801 shall be applied 
to the country which is to-day called Holland* 
and which is designated in the convention by 
the name of ‘the provinces north of Belgium/ 
Art. 17 of the French concordat, referring to the 
nomination of bishops, is excepted. Tne con- 
cordat of Holland stipulates that the bishops shall 
be nominated by the chapters, who, however, shall 
submit their cnoice to the consent of the king 
(Nussi, p. 232). 

(i) Belgium. — The Catholic Church of this 
country was under the rule of the French con- 
cordat of 1801 until the year 1830. From that 
time, i.e. from the day of Belgian independence* 
the concordat was suppressed, and made way for 
a rule established by the Belgian constitution 
without a preliminary agreement with Rome. 
The State interferes neither in the nomination 
nor in the installation of ministers of worship, 
but it takes under its charge the salaries of 
bishops, curates, and vicars. 

(j) Portugal . — Between this country and Pius IX. 
was concluded the concordat of 20th Feb. 1857 
regarding the bishoprics of Goa and Macao (Nussi^. 
p. 318). This concordat was supplanted by that 
of 7th Aug. 1886 (Leonis Pontif. XIII. allocutione* p 
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ii. 205; Acta sanctas sedis, xix. 185; Juris ponti- 
ficii , p. 349). 

(&) Montenegro. — The concordat of 15th Aug. 
1886 took Antivari from under the jurisdiction of 
the bishop of Scutari (Leonis Pont if. XIII . allocu - 
hones, ii. 275 ; Juris pontiftch , p. 357). 

(l) England . — In 1814 tne Prime Minister, Lord 
Castlereagh, submitted to Cardinal Consalvi a 
scheme of concordat with regard to the English 
Catholics. Castlereagh claimed the three follow- 
ing points: (1) an oath of fidelity to the estab- 
lished Government and to the Constitution shall 
be imposed upon Catholics ; (2) no episcopal 
nomination shall take place without the Govern- 
ment being previously advised of the candidates ; 
the Government shall have power to offer objec- 
tions and even to declare its veto ; (3) all acts 
coming from Rome, except those of the Peni- 
tentiary, shall be submitted to the Royal 
exequatur. When Pius vil. was consulted by 
Consalvi, he replied that he accepted the oath of 
fidelity, but that he could not grant the king of 
England the veto or the exequatur. Lord Castle- 
reagh’s scheme fell through (de Richemont, * Un 
essai de concordat entre rAngleterre et le Saint - 
Sifcge,’ Correspondant, 25th Sept, and 10th Oct. 
1905). 

(m) Malta. — On 12th Jan. 1890 there was con- 
cluded between England and Leo XIII. a concordat 
with regard to Malta The clauses of this treaty 
were as follows : — (1) The British Government shall 
henceforth be consulted in the choice of the bishop 
of Malta and Gozzo ; (2) the Holy See shall nomi- 
nate an Englishman to superintend the seminary, 
where courses shall be given in English ; (3) 
instructions shall be sent to the clergy to forbid 
interments in the churches (Leonis Pontif. XIII. 
allocutiones, iv. 68 ; Juris pontificiiy p. 364). 

(n) Central America. — The Republics of Guate- 
mala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, and Hayti concluded concordats with Rome 
on the following dates : 7th Oct. 1852, Guatemala 
(Nuhsi, p. 303) ; 22nd April 1862, San Salvador and 
Honduras (Nussi, pp. 367, 349) ; 2nd Nov. 1861, 
Nicaragua (Nussi, p. 361); 7th Oct. 1852, Costa 
Rica (Nussi, p. 297) ; 28tli March 1866, Hayti (Nussi, 
p. 346). All these conventions recognize Catholicism 
as the State religion, grant to the civil power the 
right of episcopal nomination, and fix the material 
resources of the clergy. Mexico, on the contrary, 
has refrained from forming any concordat, has 
proclaimed freedom of worship, and has left the 
Church to its own resources. 

(o) South America. — Concordats similar to those 
we have just mentioned were concluded by Ecuador 
on 26th Sept. 1862 (Nussi, p. 349) ; Venezuela, on 
26th July 1862 (Nussi, p. 356) ; Colombia, on 31st 
Dec. 1887 (Acta sanctce sedis , xxi. 7 ; Juris 
pontificiiy n. 358). Ecuador obtained a new con- 
cordat slightly modifying the former one on 2nd 
May 1881 (Juris pontificiiy p. 335), completed by 
an additional convention of 8th Nov. 1890 (t5. p. 
339). Colombia supplemented its convention by 
an additional one on 20th July 1892 (Analecta 
ccclesiastica , i. 24; Juris pontificiiy p. 362). 

ii. Judicial character.— The problem of the 
judicial character of concordats gives rise to three 
main theories, which regard concordats (1) as 
privileges granted by the Church ; (2) as inter- 
national contracts or treaties ; (3) as laws emanat- 
ing from the civil power. 

i. Theory of privilege.— This theory holds that 
in concordats the Church gives all and receives 
nothing; that it makes gracious concessions to 
the State to which the latter has no right, and 
that the State, on the contrary, when guaranteeing 
certain advantages to the Cnurch, does no more 
than pay its debt. Concordats therefore do not 


impose any obligation of justice on the Papacy, and 
the Pope maj derogate from them when he thinks 
fit. According to these principles, the concordat 
may be defined (Tarquini, Institutiones juris eccle&i- 
astici publicly Rome, 1862, p. 73) as * an ecclesiastical 
law made by the authority of the Pope for a State 
or a Kingdom, at the instigation of the head of 
that State, and laying upon the prince the obliga- 
tion of observing it religiously. * It is easily seen 
that this theory is based on the doctrine, so dear 
to the Middle Ages, that civil power is subordinated 
to ecclesiastical power. And, down to the middle 
of the 19th cent., it has been in favour with Roman 
theologians, as Baldi (De nativa et peculiars indole 
concordatorum apud scholasticos interpretes, Rome, 
1883, p. 65ff.) has peremptorily demonstrated. 

The following are a few of the proofs brought forward by 
B&ldJ. To the question as to whether the Pope can derogate 
from the Germanic concordat, the canonist Branden replies: 

‘ We need not pause long over this question Whosoever recog- 
nizes that the SupremejPontiff is tne vicar of Christ, with full 
administration of all the possessions belonging to the churches, 
will have no difficulty in admitting that His Holiness, on 
account of the fullness of hxs power , can abrogate the concordat 
wholly or in part When it is said that the concordat has the 
value of a contract, it means on the side of the Germanic 
peoples. They are, in the first place, obliged by Divine right, 
as Christians, to submit themselves to the Supreme Pontiff 
I with regard to reservations. They are, moreover, bound by 
the concordat established with a view to pacification, so that 
they would be inexcusable if they refused to obey the Apostolic 
See by violating a ratified compact. But, on the Pope’s side, 
the concordat made on behalf of the Germanic races contains 
only & favour whose fate depends entirely on the inclination of 
the Pope according to the words Quidquid hga vens . . . 
Now the Pope may easily give up papacy, but he cannot 
abdicate the powers Inherent in papacy by Divine right.’ The 
theologian Laymann wonders whether the Pontifical legate 
might confer benefices during the months when, according to 
the Germanic concordat, the collation is left to the bishops, 
lie replies : * The negative answer seems preferable to me for 
this reason : that the ooncordat of Nicholas v. with the German 
nation is supposed to have the value of a contract from which 
the Supreme Pontiff is not in the habit of derogating, although, 
in virtue of the fullness of hxs power , he might derogate.’ In 
another place the same author expresses himself thus . ‘ The 
Pope, inconsequence of the fullness of his power , mav derogate 
from the concordat and confer benefices after the interval that 
is given to him, both during the months reserved to him, and 
in others also/ 

The canonist Wagnereck says: ‘In spite of the approval, 
ratification, and acceptance of the concordat by the Pope, the 
latter may, in consequence of the fullness of his power , abrogate 
this arrangement completely or in part, considering that it has 
as its aim the right to benefices and ecclesiastical property, a 
right which, being connected with spiritual things, has nothing 
whatever to do with the laity, and which the clergy themselves 
could not possess independently of the Supreme Pontiff ’ 

In Pirhmg we read : ‘ Although, properly speaking, the 
Supreme Pontiff may, tn virtue of the fullness of his authority , 
derogate (from the Germanic concordat) for some serious 
reason concerning the public welfare, he is, nevertheless, not 
in the habit of doing so, and he would not do it without dis- 
advantage, except in the case where a serious and extraordinary 
cause demanded a measure of this kind for the good of the 
Church ’ 

Reiffenstul expresses himself thus: ‘It is most probable 
that the pontifical legate cannot confer benefices during the 
months reserved to collators This is, in fact, contrary to the 
spirit of the concordats passed between the Apostolic See and 
other nations. Now these concordats have the character of a 
contract from which the Supreme Pontiff is not accustomed to 
derogate, although , properly speaking , the fullness of his power 
allows him to do so.* 

Nicolarts uses the same words: ‘The Pope cannot derogate 
from the Germanic concordat arbitrarily and without a legiti- 
mate reason, but be mAy do so when a just and reasonable 
cause demands it. ... In the compacts which he makes he 
cannot and does not wish to abdicate his authority without 
reserving the chief part of it. A person may easily, for purposes 
of private utility, give up a private right ; but he cannot give 
up a public right, especially when it is divine (which is the 
case) and when it is connected with the public interests of the 
Church. That the head of a hierarchical or politico-sacred 
body should not be the head of it, and should not have, as 
such, the power of Divine right inherent in the chief of that 
body, is a contradiction But the concordats which the Pope 
passes with a king or a prince, from the point of mew of the 
Pope, are not so much contracts as privileges. . . . Now privi- 
leges are revocable. It is the same with concordats/ To 
support his statement, Nicolarts quotes a decision arrived at 
by the Court of Rota in the year 1610, which says : ‘ There is no 
doubt that the Pope may derogate from the concordat in 
virtue of the very great power that he possesses with regard 
to benefices. He is, in fact, the universal Ordinary, and he 
cannot have agreed to the concordat so far as to tie his own 
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hands It is sometimes said that the Germanic concordat has 
the value of a contract Gut this is not true, as spiritual 
things do not come under business, but are drawn up under 
the form of favours ' Other texts may be found in Baldi, op. ext. 

This theory reigned in the Catholic schools down 
to the year 1871. It was held by Tarquini, pro- 
fessor in the Roman College, in. his book, Insti - 
tntiones iuris ecclesiastici public* (p. 73). It also 
formed the basis of the book published by Maurice 
de Bonald, Deux questions sur le concordat de 
1801 , Geneva, 1871. Several bishops declared to 
the author of the latter book that he had faithfully 
interpreted the mind of the Church (cf. the texts 
in Acta sanctae sedis, vi. 536 ff.), and the Pope 
himself sent him a brief (19th June 1872) to say 
that he had explained the real and authentic idea 
of concordats, as, in the conventions bearing upon 
the things which concern it, the Church does not 
seek to take possession of the rights of others, but 
yields up hei own rights But, shortly after, the 
Minister of Religions in Bavaria read the pontifical 
brief to the Parliament of that country, and con- 
cluded that, since the Holy See considered con- 
cordats as privileges and not as compacts, the civil 
power was not bound by them either. This incident 
caused great agitation, and showed the maiorifcy 
of the theologians how dangerous was the theory 
of the privilege-concordat. Since 1871 this theory 
has had only a very small number of representa- 
tives m the Catholic Church, among whom we 
may mention Scavini, Theologia moralis , Milan, 
1894, bk. iv. p. 105; Gasnar de Luise, De jure 
publico sen diplomatico Eceiesice Catholicce, Naples, 
1877, p. 505 ; Baldi, op. at. p. 65 ff. ; Satolli, Pnma 
pnncipia puhhci ecclesiastici , Rome, 1888, p. 45 
General opinion is in favour of the contract- 
concordat. 

2. Theory of contract.— This theory regards 
concordats as contracts, which are included in the 
category of international treaties, and which lay a 
strict obligation of justice on the two contracting 
paities — on Popes and on Governments. It is 
based on the very terms of the concordats and on 
repeated declarations made by the Popes. In the 
bull Primitiva ilia Ecclesia, Pope Leo X. practi- 
cally says 

‘ As we agree to the above arrangement with King Francis, 
because of his sincere devotion to us and our See, . . . and as 
we desire its inviolable observation, we decide that it has the 
power and the value of a real obligatory contract , legitimately 
concluded between us and the Apostolic See on the one hand, 
and the above-mentioned king and his kingdom on the other, 
neither we nor our successors being able to derogate from it by 
any letter or favour ’ 

In the Spanish concordat of 1753 we read 
(Ait. xxv.) : 

‘His Holiness, pledging his faith as Supreme Pontiff, and 
his Majesty, giving his word as Catholic king, mutually 
promise in their name and in the name of their successors to 
observe complete^ and for all time each and all of the fore- 
going articles, wishing and declaring that neither the Holy See 
nor the Catholic king can claim more than is comprised and 
expressed in the above-mentioned chapters ' 

In the bull Ecclesia Chrxsti, intended to pro- 
mulgate the French concordat of 1801, Pope 
Pius VII. says : 

1 We promise and take an oath in our name and m the name 
of our successors, to fulfil and observe sincerely and inviolably 
all that is contained in these articles * 

We read likewise in the Bavarian concordat : 

‘Each of the contracting parties, as well as his successors, 
promises to observe religiously all that has been agreed upon 
in these articles ’ 

The theory of the contract-concordat has been 
held in modern times by some jurists. Calvo (Le 
Droit international 2 , Palis, 1870-72, i. 703) says : 

* Concordats are not, properly speaking, international 
treatises, as the Church cannot be regarded as a nation. It 
is difficult, however, not to place them in the category of 
diplomatic agreements, since, on the one hand, they are con- 
cluded between two supreme authorities foreign to each other, 
who combine their action and negotiate on neutral ground for 
the purpose of preventing all chance of clashing, and since, on 
the other hand, they pass through all the formalities devoted 


to the other treaties from the time of the negotiation until the 
exchange of ratifications.' 

The same doctrine used to be taught also in 
France and in Germany by theologians interested 
in Gallic maxims. But until the most recent 
times theologians who were anxious to defend the 
rights of the Papacy rejected it. They were not 
ignorant of the declarations by which the Topes 
vowed to be faithful to concoraatory stipulations, 
but they got rid of this objection by distinguishing 
between the Pope’s ordinary powei and Ins extra- 
ordinary power. According to them, concoidats 
bound the ordinary power of tho Pope, but not' 
his extraordinary power. (This is very well ex- 
plained by Baldi, p. 77.) Since 1872 several theo- 
logians and canonists, devotod to the maxims of 
tho Curia, have taught the contract idea of con- 
cordats, combining it, however, m various degrees 
with the theory of the privilege-concordat. Ac- 
cording to Giobbio (I Concordat i, Rome, 1900, 
p. 54), concordats are contract-privileges, i.e. privi- 
leges granted by the Pope to the civil party, but 
anted under the form of a contract Befoie him 
. Liberator e (La Chiesa e lo stato, Rome, 1875, 
p. 353) hail brought forward the same doctrine in 
slightly diffeient words. 

3, Theory of the civil law. — According to this 
theory, the concordat is a civil law, which fiom a 
judicial point of view is exactly the same as the 
other acts emanating from the legislative power 
of a country. Undoubtedly, befoie promulgating 
this law the State has settled the terms of it 
conjointly with the Pope. But this agreement, 
which has had an iniiuence on the framing of 
the law, cannot have given any special judicial 
character to the law itself Like all other laws, 
the concordatory law arises from the only legis- 
lative power 111 the country which has established 
it ; it may he revoked as soon as this power thinks 
fit. This theory is held to-day by most jurists in 
Fiance, Germany, and Italy. Blunt&chh (Das 
moderne Volkerrecht , Heidelbeig, 1871, p. 443) says: 

‘ International law can protect concordats only in an imperfect 
way, because, on the one hand, the contracting State can make 
use of all the means authorized b> the law, and can even have 
recourse to violence , and, on the other, if the Church does not 
possess these means, it can make use of those which religious 
authority grants it, and which are not placed under the control 
of international law Concordats, theiefore, form a separate 
class to which the principles which govern ordinary treaties 
must not be applied except with ( aution . . Concordats, as 
a rule, are only temporary settlements of the relations between 
Church and State, made by common consent, on the borders 
where they touch and often enter into conflict In reality the 
State is quite as well authonzed to settle these questions alone 
and without the help of the Church as the latter is to make 
religious resolutions. This right of both parties is not lost in 
consequence of the concordat ' 

Litkratcrk — Sources — E. MUnch, Vollstandige Sam mlung 
aller dlteren und neaeren Konkordate, nebbt ewer Gesch ihrer 
Entstehung und ihrer Schicksate, 2 vols , Leipzig, 1880-81 ; 
F Walter, Fontes juris eccles. ant et hodierni , Bonn, 1862 , 
V Nussi, Conoentiones de rebus eccles inter Sanctam Sedem et 
cimlem potestatem mitce, Mainz, 1870 ; C. Mirbt, Quellen zur 
Gesch. des Papsttums und des rom K at hoi 2 , Tubingen, 1901 ; 
Tejada, Coleccton convpleta de concordats espailoles, Madrid, 
1862 ; Gaspar de Luise, De jure publico sen diplomatico 
Eccles Catnol. traciatxones, Naples, 1877 , Juris pontificn de 
propaganda fide , vii., Rome, 1898 

General Literature — T. Balve, Die Konkordate nach 
den Grundsatzen des Kirchen-, Staats - und Volkerrechts, Munich, 
1863, Boulay de la Meurthe, Documents sur la negotia- 
tion du concordat et les autres rapports de la France avec le 
Samt-Sibge en 1800 et 1801 , 6 vols , Paris, 1891-99. L Sdchd, 
Ongines du concordat, 2 vols , Paris, 1894 , A. Debidour, Hist, 
des rapports de Violist et de Vltat en France de 1789 d 187 0 % 
Paris, 1898 , J. A. M. Brtihl. Uberden Characterise r Konkordate, 
Schaffhausen, 1868, W Fink, De concordats dissertatio can- 
omca, Louvain, 1879 ; Bornagius, Uber die rechtlxche Ffaturder 
Konkordate , Leipzig, 1870 ; M de Bonald, Deux questions sur le 
concordat de 1801, Geneva, 1871 , C H. Turlnax, Les Concordats 
et Vobligatum reeipr. qu'ils imposent d Vlglxse et d Vltat, Paris, 
1897 , Cahen, ‘De la nature juridique du concordat,' Revue du 
droit public, x. (1898) 220 ; Bompard, * La Conclusion et Tabro- 
gation des concordats,' Revue politique et par lenient air e, xxxvi. 
(1903) 30, 668 ; A. Giobbio, / Concordat^ Rome, 1900 . Mirbt, 
‘ Konkordate,' PREP x. (1901) 703-732 ; Roussel, L'Eglise et 
les concordats, Paris, 1904. J. TURMRL. 
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Introductory (J. A. MacCulloch), p. 809. 
Christian (D. S. Schaff), p. 817. 

CONCUBINAGE. — x. Definition. — Concu- 
binage may be defined as the more or less per- 
manent cohabitation (outside the true marriage 
bond) of a man with a woman or women, who 
usually form part of his household, and whose 
position may be that of secondary wives, women 
bought, acquired by gift, or captured in war, or 
domestic slaves. Captive women are generally 
made household slaves, and aie not always neces- 
sarily concubines, but, where concubinage is re- 
cognized, they can hardly fail to become concu- 
bines, cohabitation with them on the part of the 
father or sons being occasional or habitual. In 
some cases they are made wives, legal or second- 
ary, though it is sometimes illegal to marry a 
slave. The female servants of a wife may become 
the husband’s concubines, though usually only 
with her permission (see § 4). In these various 
forms concubinage has had a well-nigh universal 
range, yet there are exceptions (see § 2 ). Its 
differentiation from marriage must have originated 
when some ceremony of mairiagc w r as hist used, 
unless w r e suppose, with Westermarck (Moral 
Ideas , London, 1908, ii. 391, 395), that monogamy 
was originally the general form of union ; hence 
the first wife had a higher place when polygamy 
became general. 1 But, if men were at first poly- 
gynous whenever possible, like many of the higher 
apes, taking women as it suited them, still one 
woman — the first acquired, the favouiite, or the 
most assertive — would be m a better position than 
the others, and would occupy in relation to them 
the position which, later, the married woman 
occupied in relation to the secondary wives or 
concubines, when marriage, as a definite institu- 
tion, came to be marked by a ceiemouy or by 
some regulated method of obtaining a wife, e a, 
by purchase or service. The first wife would 
then, for many reasons, occupy a higher position 
than later wives, as is the case in most poly- 
amous societies, or than women with whom the 
ushand had relations without going through the 
ceremony of marriage. She was the first to be 
obtained by her husband, she would generally be 
of higher rank than later comers, and by her 
established position she would exert her authority 
over them. 3 Probably, too, the growing dignity 
of the first wife would lead to the neglect of the 
marriage ceremonial in the case of other wives. 
This would in any case be necessary where the 
man went to live with the family of his wife ; 
subsequent ‘ wives ’ would be obtained m other 
ways, and would have a lowei position. Thus, 
oven when polygyny takes the form of polygamy 
with concubinage, the concubines being on a difler- 
cnt footing from the wives, the latter, as compared 
with the first or chief wife, are usually in a 
subordinate position. In polygamous households 
with no concubines, the later wives can hardly be 
differentiated from concubmes. The chief wife 
has been bought or served for, the secondary wives 
and concubines are women obtained in easier ways. 
Indeed, where wives are obtained only by pur- 
chase, a man will often be content to purchase 
one, and will obtain secondary wives or concu- 

1 If there was ever a primitive monogamous sentiment, it soon 
became obscured, as the polygynous sentiment has certainly 
been almost universal, though, in actual practice, polygyny is 
generally limited in any single society (see § a) 

* Even where all the wives are equal, as among the Bechuanas. 
the first, or the woman of highest rank, 1 has the upper hand 
when thev are unable to agree' (Starcke, Prim, Family 2 , 
London, 1806, p. 69). 
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Greek and Roman (W. Kroll), p. 819. 

bines by means of raids undei taken expressly for 
that purpose, as among the Kalns, who make 
raids to capture women whom they make concu- 
bines to escape the necessity of pui chasing wives. 
Here we must distinguish between the gaining of 
a bride by captuie from a strange tribe — a practice 
which obtains among some 40 peoples (Tylor, JAI 
xviii. 245 ff ) — and the much moie geneially diffused 
custom of making secondary wives or slave concu- 
bines of women taken in war or raids. 1 

This practice was probably the origin of slavery Male 
captives were at first slain or sacrificed Women and children, 
though sometimes sacrificed, eaten, prostituted, or sold, were 
more generally made slaves, secondary wnen, oi concubines 
Their position as slave-workers led men to sec the \alue of 
similarly enslaving male captives Uenerall\ speaking, where 
there are no slave women, as among the Australians, Melanesians, 
Hottentots, Fuegians, and some American Indian tribes, there 
will be no concubines, and the wives aie then in an extremely 
servile position. 

The difference between the chief and lesser wives 
or concubines would certainly be augmented where 
the latter were captives, and the formei chosen 
from native women. This difference extended 
itself as civilization advanced— -the wife being 
taken from a man’s own rank, concubines from 
women of a lower rank. Thus, in practice, 
polygyny in its various forms comes giadually to 
be monogamy, with legal concubinage , and finally 
issues in monogamy, with concubinage as an un- 
authorized or illegal pi act.ice. But at cei tain stages 
of society, as Spencer has shown (Principles of 
Sociology , i. [London, 1877] 708), theie is a connexion 
between militancy and polygyny, warlike tubes 
which capture many women being inevitably poly- 
ynous. In the higher civilizations, while concu- 
mes are occasionally obtained by war, they are 
more often purchased, as in ancient Mexico, China, 
Japan, Abyssinia, India, etc.; or sometimes they 
foim a gift from one king to another or to a 
subject. 

2 . Causes and limits of polygyny. — As long as 
men are regarded as the owneis of w omen, there 
will be no limit set to their acquit mg them, whether 
as wives or as concubmes or both Many causes 
have contributed to make man poly gynous (see 
Westermarck, Hist, of Hum Mai - p, 483 ff ) ; 
nevertheless polygyny, whethex in the form of 
polygamy or concubinage, could never, at any 
time or in any legion, have been practised by all 
the members of a tribe or people As an examina- 
tion of descriptions of polygynous peoples show's, 
it is the privilege of the few, partly because of the 
expense of supporting several women, partly be- 
cause a universal polygyny would necessitate an 
enormous excess of females over males, and paitly 
because, at the lower levels of civilization, tlie old 
and influential men (Australia)— good liunteis, 
brave warriors, and head men — and, at higher 
levels, the rich and powerful — chiefs, kings, and 
men of rank — appropriate most of the women. 
Thus, through necessity, the bulk of the people, 
the poorer and often the younger men, are mono- 
gamous, whether they like it or not. Polygyny 
thus comes to be associated with the reputation of 
a warrior, with wealth, or with greatness. It 
becomes a sign of these, and also the test of 
wealth or consequence This is true even of the 
Australian natives, with whom a man’s riches 
are measured by the number of his wives, or, 
as among the Urabunna tribe, the number of a 

1 Respect for women in war is sporadically found among 
American Indian tribes, the Kab’vles, and elsewhere (Hobhouse, 
Morals in Evolution , London, 1906 , 1 251) 
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Among the Eskimos polygamy and concubinage are occasion* 
ally found, women captured in fight being made concubines 
(Steller, Kamtachatka, Frankfort, 1774, ii. 167). Among the 
Apaches and other poly gamous tribes of N. America, and among 
the nomadic tribes of the S. American pampas, besides wives 
there are numerous concubines — female prisoners taken in the 
razzias which are so frequent (Reclus, Trim. Folk , London, 
1889, p 128 ; D’OrbJgny, I. 408). This is also true of the poly- 
gamous Kafir tftbes that made raids expressly to obtain girls as 
concubines, who, unlike their wives, were without protection 
and at their mercy (Letourneau, La Femme, 77). But the most 
striking examples are found among the Negro tribes, especially 
those of Dahomey, Ashanti, etc. Generally a man has as many 
wives and ooncubines as he can buy or otherwise procure. 
Concubines are usually obtained in raias, or are bought as slaves, 
or are given to his favourites by the king. The number of 
wives and concubines Increases in proportion to a man’s position 
and wealth, the kings of the barbarous kingdoms often having 
hundreds or thousands in their harem, while they have a right 
o\ er every unmarried girl (Speke, Source of the Nile, London, 

1863, p 844 , Bosnian, in Pinkerton, xvi. 479-80 ; Burton, Mission 
to Qetele , London, 1864, ii. 67 ; Letourneau, L'Esclav 81 f ). The 
Papuans of New Guinea raid villages to obtain concubines, and 
in Fiji polygamy was accompanied by concubinage, chiefs often 
possessing hundreds of concubines, while there was a custom 
by which a bride took with her a child of the lower class and 
presented her to her husband when she had attained puberty 
(Letourneau, %h 43, Marriage , p. 124 ; Williams, Fiji. London, 
1858,1 32). In Samoa, besides their wives, of whom one had a high 
position, chiefs made concubines of young women among their 
subjects (Pritchard, Polynes Remxn , London, 1866, pp 132, 
372) In the Indian archipelago, polygamy with concubinage is 
generally confined to men of nign rank (Westermarck, p 440), 
hut among the Lampongs of Sumatra the custom is for each man 
to have four wives, besides concubines The third and fourth 
wives are subordinate to the first and second respectively, and 
the concubines to all four wives The house is div ided into three 
parts— prumpu, balangan , and tenga. The first wife lives in the 
pntmpu, the second in the balangan, the third and fourth m 
wings of the prumpii and balangan ; the tenga is shared by the 
concubines (Post, Ethnol. Jurisp i 144 f ) 

Some revolting forms of concubinage occur spor- 
adically. For example, among the Carihs captive 
iv omen were not eaten, but were kept for bearing 
children, who were eaten. The same occuned in 
Darien, where the mother also was eventually 
eaten (Andree, Anthropophagie , Leipzig, 1887, p. 72 ; 
Markham, Travels of P. de Cieza ae Leon, London, 

1864, p 60 ff.). With this may be compared the 
Guarani and Tupi custom of allotting to each 
pnsoner a woman of the tribe until the time came 
for him to be eaten, when the woman was one of the 
first to share in the meal ; and the Mexican custom 
of giving four girls to the captive destined to be 
sacrificed to Tezeatlipoca. These were named 
after four goddesses, and were specially trained 
for this purpose (Letourneau, La Femme , 161 ; 
Andiee, 85 ; NB lii. 423). 

The custom of Europeans living with native 
women m different parts of the world and having 
children by them is a common form of concubinage, 
and one which dates from the first contact of white 
men with savages. 

4 . Concubinage among higher races.— ( 1 ) While 
monogamy was general among the people in Egypt 
(Herod. 11 . 92), there was no restriction upon poly- 
gyny, and it flourished among the higher classes. 
Monogamy was binding upon the priests, but 
some of them appear to have had concubines ; a 
high priest c. 40 a.d. says : 4 1 had beautiful con- 
cubines’ (Diod. Sic, 1 , 80; W. Max Muller, Liebes- 
poesie der alien Agypter , Leipzig, 1899, p. 6 ). 
Among the higher classes each wife had her own 
house, of which she was mistress ; but they had 
different rights, according to their rank. Besides 
them were concubines — domestic slaves, or war 
captives, who had few rights. Kings had one chief 
wife — the ‘great spouse Y or queen, often a sister — 
many lesser wives varying in rank, and innumer- 
able concubines— foreign women, hostages, cap- 
tives, or slaves. On the monuments, kings boast 
of the number of women they had carried off in 
war. These were taken to the harems, while 
there was also a regular tribute of women from 
various places. The nobles imitated the royal 
establishment, and besides the legitimate wife had 
concubines, dancers, and slaves. Wall-paintings 


often exhibit the king with his queen seated by 
him, and his lesser wives or concubines dancing 
before them. At a later period polygyny was still 
more the privilege of the higher classes and 
officials, while from the time of king Bocchoris 
onwards (c. 730 b.c.) marriage contracts are found 
in which a wife (probably because of her possession 
of property) has a clause inserted which insists 
on the husband’s making her a payment in the 
event of his taking another wife or concubine (see 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization , London, 1894, 
pp. 61 f., 270, 298 ; Flinders Petrie, Hist . of Egypt, 
London, 1896, ii. 274 ; Wilkinson, i. 318 f. ; 
Letourneau, La Femme, 336 ff. ; Paturet, La 
Cond. jund . de la femme dans Vane . Egypte, 
Paris, 1886, p. 22 ). 

( 2 ) With the ancient peoples of the East, con- 
cubinage was common and of great antiquity, the 
word for a rival wife (Heb. rqy) being common to 
all the Semitic languages. Among the Baby- 
lonians the Code of JJammurabi Bhows the con- 
ditions of its existence about 2285 B c. Polygamy 
was restricted, and had little hold upon the people, 
the hulk of whom were monogamous, the wife 
generally having a high place m the community. 
But it was commoner among the rich and powerful, 
one of the wives ranking before the others. In 
marriage contracts it was often stipulated that, if 
the husband took another wife or a concubine, the 
first wife mi^ht leave him, while lie would have to 
pay her an indemnity (Maspero, p. 735 ; Sayce, 
Social Life among the Assyr. and Bab., London, 
1893, p. 45 ff. ; Johns, JThSt iv. 180). But, accord- 
ing to the Code, a man might marry a second wife 
if ‘ sickness had seized * the first (§ 148). The wife 
might give the husband a slave girl as a concubine 
to bear him children, but he must not then take 
one himself. If she tried to rival her mistress on 
that account, the latter might put a mark on her 
and place her among the slaves, but could not sell 
her if she had borne children. Where a childless 
wife failed to supply a concubine, the husband 
might take one himself, but she was not to be on 
an equality with the wife (§ 144 f.). A concubine 
might be put away, but her marnage portion must 
then be returned. This was what liad been given 
her by her father when he gave her as a concubine 
(§§ 137, 183 f.). Such concubines were rather lesser 
wives, and the Code shows that they had a fixed 
status. But apparently a man’s maidservants or 
slaves might also be concubines without legal 
status. Their children shared in the goods of the 
father at his death only if he had acknowledged 
them ; but, in any case, they were free (§ 170 f.; 
Johns, The Oldest Code of Laws, London, 1903). 
Such slave concubines were entirely at the mercy 
of their master, whose right over them was abso- 
lute, and ‘ the begetting of children by their master 
was desired rather than otherwise’ (Maspero, p. 735). 
Kings had several wives as well as concubines, and 
sometimes the son of a favourite slave might be 
nominated as the successor to the throne. They 
had also the right to take any female slave from 
her master as a concubine. In such a case the 
seller of the slave undertook all responsibility 
incurred by such a claim (ib. 708 ; Sayce, p. 77). 
There existed among the people irregular marriages, 
in which the father’s consent was not required, and 
no purchase price was paid for the woman, though 
cohabitation, terminable at will, took place. Such 
a woman, however, was regarded by the law as a 
mere concubine, and had to wear a stone with her 
own and her husband’s name and the date of their 
union (Maspero, p. 738). 

In Assyi'ia, kings were probably monogamous, 
but had several concubines ; rich men also had 
many female slaves, dancers, and flute-players 
(Rawlinson, Five Great Monarchies , London, 1862, 
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i. 505; see also Kohler-Peiser, Aus dem bah. 
Recktslcberiy Leipzig, 1890-98). 

(3) Among the Hebrews , though the bulk of the 
people were probably monogamous (but cf. 1 S l 2 ). 
polygamy and concubinage were permissible and 
provided for in the laws (cf. Dt 21 15 ), and were 
practised bv the well-to-do (cf. Jg 19). The moving 
cause of polygyny was probably desire for offspring, 
as with many other peoples, especially in the East. 
In the patriarchal age there are some likenesses to 
the Bab. Code. Jacob is not to take other wives 
besides Laban’s daughters (Gn 31 60 ). The wife 
might give her husband one of her female slaves as 
a concubine m order to raise up children — a com- 
mon Eastern custom, the childien being reckoned 
to the wife, who letamed her authoiity over the 
slave. Thus, Sarah gave her handmaia Hagar to 
Abraham (who had other concubines) ; Rachel gave 
Billiah to J acob, ‘ that I may also have children 
by her 5 ; and Leah gave him Zilpah when she * saw 
that she had left bearing’ (Gn 16 s 25 6 [cf. 1 Ch l 32 ] 
30 3 * 9 ). Each mother and her children had a separate 
tent (Gn 3i 3J ). In Jg 8**- Gideon has many wives 
and concubines. Concubinage, which would natur- 
ally result from the power of a man over his female 
slaves, is contemplated in the Law. In the Book 
of the Covenant a father may sell his daughter as 
a concubine or slave-wife for the buyer or Ins son. 
She is not to be set fiee in the Sabbatical year, 
though this rule is abrogated in Dt 15 12 17b (or 
perhaps by that time the selling of a Hebrew 
woman as a concubine no longer existed). She was 
not to be ‘-old to a foreigner ; but, if she did not 

E lease her master, she might be redeemed by her 
insfolk, or she might be given to his son. If ho 
took another, the food, raiment, and ‘duty of 
marriage ’ of the first were not to be diminished 
(Ex 21 7 ' 11 ). Failing any of these alternatives, she 
was free. Her position was nearly that of a legal 
wife Captives (foreign women) taken in war were 
a fruitful source of concubinage (Nu 31 9 18 , Dt 20 14 ), 
but special provisions were made for their treat- 
ment m the Deuteronomic code (Dt 21 J014 ). Not 
for a month was her owner to cohabit with a 
captive, but, unlike the legitimate wife, she could 
be repudiated without formal divorce, m w Inch case 
she was free and could not be sold. As concubines a 
certain stigma attached to these captives m com- 
parison with the wife obtained by purchase in the 
tribe (Gn 3 1 28 ), though the latter was scarcely more 
free. The rules about not selling concubines are in 
accordance with the general Onental feeling that it 
is disgraceful to sell them, especially when they have 
borne children (cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Mar- 
riage 2 , London, 1903, p. 92) - In Lv25 44f - bondmaids 
may be bought of the heathen or of * strangers 
that do sojourn among you.’ These, like all 
female slaves, would become concubines, and theie 
was piobably an extensive traffic in them. Poly- 
gamy and concubinage were largely piactised by 
the wealthy and by kings, though m Dt 17 17 the 
multiplying of wives by the latter is forbidden as a 
cause of unfaithfulness. David had 10, Solomon 
300, and Kehoboam 60 concubines (2 S 5 13 20 3 , 
1 K ll 3 , 2 Ch ll 21 ). In this they followed the 
custom of most Oriental monarchs. Though legis- 
lation permitted polygyny, monogamy m later 
times is evidently nekT up as an ideal. This ideal 
is unmistakably set forth in Gn 2 M ' 24 , while it is 
again pointed to in the cases of Noah and his sons, 
and or Lot, Isaac, and Joseph. Monogamy is also 
assumed in Proverbs and elsewhere, and is strik- 
ingly exemplified m the Prophetic books in the 
relation of Jahweli to Israel alone among the 
nations, as that of husband to wife, while the 
inconveniences of polygyny are pointed out in 
Gn 16 4 30 1 , Dt 21 1M S 1 S 1«*, 2 S 16 21 . There was 
thus in some quarters a protest against polygyny, 


but, though it was doubtless less and less practised, 
it remained as a general custom (cf. Jos. Ant, 
XVII. i. 2). 

(4) Among the early Arabs , captives taken in 
war became the wives or concubines of their 
captors ; but, even in Muhammad’s time, if they 
bore their master a child, they could not be sold or 
ransomed. Probably their children were then 
freeborn and legitimate. In earlier times, how- 
ever, and in the case of Negio slave women, the 
children were slaves. Raids were undertaken with 
a special view of obtaining women (W. R. Smith, 
op. cit. 89). 

In Muhammadan countries, a man, according to 
general opinion, may have four >\ives, and, if he 
can deal with them 4 with equity,’ as many slave 
concubines — 4 those whom your right hands have 
acquired ’ (Quran> iv. 3) — as he pleases, provided 
they are not sisters or otherwise related in any 
way which would prevent his marrying them. 
Concubines are defenceless, and over them their 
owner has unlimited power, though sometimes the 
situation of a favounte concubine may be moie 
agreeable than that of a wife (Z)7, p. 671 ; Lane, op. 
cit. i. 243). One of the wives, usually the first 
mained, is regarded as the chief, and is called the 
‘ great lady,’ though her place may be taken by a 
lesser wife if she is childless, or if the latter becomes 
the favourite. Concubines may be war-captives, 
offspring of a female slave by another slave or 
another man, or women given as a gift, but more 
often they are purchased After acquiring a female 
slave, the owner must wait for a period of 1 to 3 
months before making her his concubine Slave 
concubines may be Muslims, Jews, oi Christians, 
but not idolaters or within the prohibited degrees. 
In Arabia and Egypt they aie often of mixed 
Abyssinian race ; black slave gnls have generally 
a menial position. White female slaves, for whom 
a large price is paid, are to be found only in the 
harems of the wealthy (Lane, i. 241-2 ; Letourneau, 
L’Ksclav . 280 f . ). Where a man has not four legal 
wives, public opinion regards it as commendable 
for him to mairy a female slave who bears him a 
child, but she must first be set free. Where the 
child of a concubine is acknowledged by the father, 
it enjoys the same privileges and lnhentance as the 
child of the free wife, and the mother cannot be 
sold or given away. Unless the owner emancipates 
and marries her, she remains a concubine, but is 
free at his death (Lane, i. 139 ff., 244 ; Letourneau, 
p. 280 f.). In practice many Muslims are mono- 
gamous from necessity or conviction — about 5 per 
cent in India and Egypt, and 2 per cent in Persia 
(Lane, i. 252 ; Am6r ’Ali, Personal Law of the 
Muham ., London, 1880, p. 29 ff.). In India it is 
quite the exception to find any Muhammadan 
zenanas where theie is a plurality save in the case 
of barrenness (Billington, Women of India , Lon- 
don, 1895, p. 16). On the other hand, it is not 
uncommon for a man to have concubines and no 
wives, in which case they are often made much of, 
and enjoy a luxury and comfort equal to that of 
a wife (Lane, i. 243). Where a wife has female 
slaves of her own, they cannot become the hus- 
band’s concubines without her permission, and tins 
is not often granted (ib. i. 241). 

(5) Among the ancient Persians (including 
Parthians), kings had several wives, of whom one 
was regarded as wife in a different sense from the 
others, who were of lower birth ; and the monarch 
also had many concubines, whom he had a right to 
take from any part of his kingdom. They were 
kept in close seclusion, and in each palace there 
were separate apartments for the queen and the 
concubines. The statement of Herodotus (i. 135), 
that the Persians marry many wives and keep a 
still greater number of concubines, refers only to 
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the wealthier classes, many of whom had an 
excessive number of concubines. The chief wife 
had to be of the husband’s rank. In war, women 
and children were taken captive and became slaves, 
and the kings frequently made presents of several 
beautiful slaves to the bravest warriors. In Media, 
P°Iygyny was common among the wealthy (see 
Heioa. lii. 68, 88 ; Est 2 2 * 15 ; Kawlinson, op . ext , 
in 216, 219, Parthia , London, 1894, pp. 404, 407, 
414 ; Spiegel, Erdn . Altertumskunae , Leipzig, 
1871-78, in. 677, 679-80; Letourneau, L’Esclav. 
323). In modern Persia the Shah may take any 
woman, married or unmarried, free or slave, m the 
kingdom, and place her in Ins harem (Letourneau, 
p 323). 

(6) With the ancient Mexicans , Mayas , and 
Chibchas , while a titular monogamy prevailed, 
especially among the poor, the rich and powerful 
practiced polygyny on a large scale. Besides the 
lirst, the true and lawful wife, whose children 
alone inherited, there were lesser wives and 
numerous concubines. Nobles had as many as 
800 concubines, and they were counted by thousands 
in the palaces of the monarch. To his favourites 
or to visitors the latter would make presents of 
these concubines, or he occasionally offered them as 
sacrificial victims. In cohabiting with a concubine 
no ceremony was necessary, nor was her owner 
under any obligation to her. Concubines were 
generally war captives, or girls and women taken 
fiom then homes, or children sold by their parents. 
Each piovince paid to the monarch a tribute of 
Indian women for sacrifice or slavery. Anothei 
kind of maniage, differing from that of the chief 
w ife, resembled the Homan concubinate. A priest 
knotted together the mantle of the man and the 
skirt of the woman, who could not then be re- 
pudiated without motive, though she and her 
children could not inherit. Another method of 
union was that by which parents chose young girls 
for their sons. No ceiemony or contract was 
necessary for these temporary unions, but they 
were sometimes legitimated in the event of issue 
(see NR ii. 264, 271 ; Waitz, iv. 130, 360, 366 ; 
Prescott, Cong. of M ex., New York, 1850, l. 121, 
135 ; Sahagun, Hist de Nueva Esparta, 1829, bk. 
vi ch. 21 ; Letourneau, La Femme , 184). 

In Pei u a similar condition of affairs prevailed. 
Monogamy was obligatory for the people, but it 
w as nominal for the Inca and the nobles These 
had one chief or real wife (in the case of the Inca, 
his sister) besides other wives and concubines. 
The Tnca’s secondaiy wives were distant relatives ; 
but besides them ho had numerous concubines, 
taken fiom all parts of the kingdom, since all 
women were at his disposal, and it was a signal 
favour to be chosen for the royal harem. The Inca 
also had the choice of the Yiigins of the Sun, who, 
when he dispensed with them and permitted them 
to return to then homes, were honoured and 
maintained in great state. The royal seraglio 
often numbered several thousands, dispersed 
thiougli the different palaces (Prescott, Conq of 
Peru, New York, 1890, p. 63 f, ; Garc. de la Vega, 
Royal Comment ., London, 1869-71, i. 310; Letour- 
neau, La Femme , 193 ff.). 

(7) Among the ancient Germans , according to 
Tacitus (Germ. 18), monogamy w T as customary, 
save among the nobles, who were polygamous. 
This was also the case with the Scandinavians, 
though this polygyny probably meant marriage 
with one chief wire and union w ith lesser wives or 
concubines. Among the Scandinavians, especially 
in the later times of conquest, concubines were 
captives, often of noble rank, taken in war or 
raids, or foreign bondw r omen, often from the East 
or Greece, bought in regular slave traffic. In the 
king’s court there was usually a large train of 
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fair captive women who acted as wine-bearers at 
banquets, and such women were also found m 
lesser numbers m the houses of nobles. Kings 
gave presents of concubines to brave warriors, or 
one man ottered ‘gold-decked slaves’ to another. 
The bond with such concubines was loose as 
compared with the marriage- tie, which was 
sacred and respected (Geijer, Samlade Shrift er , 
Stockholm, 1873-5, v. 88 ; Heimsknngla, ed. Lamg 
and Anderson, 1889, i. 127 ff. ; Vignisson- Powell, 
Cory. Poet. Boreale, Oxford, 1883, a. 473 ff.). The 
later Germanic kings and emperors and often the 
rich, even into Christian times, had wives and 
numerous concubines. With the Germans the 
concubine had neither the rank nor the privileges 
of the w r ife, nor had her children any claim to 
succession, though m Noise law the children of 
a concubine of 20 years’ standing were capable 
of inheriting (Ploss, Das Weib* , Leipzig, 1905, l. 
655). See also CONCUBINAGE (Christian). For 
the Slavs, cf. the references given by Krek, Einleit . 
in die slav. Literaturgesch , 2 , Graz, 1887, p. 362, 
note. 

(8) Among the Celts monogamy was general, 
though kings occasionally appear with two wives 
(ZCP in. 9 , Stokes, Lives vj Saints, Oxford, 1890, 
p. 237). Concubinage was quite usual, especially 
among the higher classes, concubines being either 
w r ar captives or slaves, but the legitimate w ife was 
mistress of the house. Little is known of the 
practice of the Continental Celts, but the polygyny 
of the Gauls (Caesar, BG vi. 19) was probably of 
this kind, viz. a chief wife and lesser wives or 
concubines. In the Irish texts, concubinage is 
occasionally referred to, and so much was it a 
recognized institution that it is provided for in the 
Brehon Law. King Diarmaid in the 6th cent, had 
two legitimate wives and two concubines. The 
children of the latter were in an inferioi position, 
and the second wife had been espoused because 
the first was barren Popular custom is refiected 
in the mythico-heroic tales The mythic king 
Conchobar takes lus prisoner Deirdre and cohabits 
with her without any objection on the part of his 
w ife, and then otters her to Eogan for a year But 
sometimes the wife made objection to the presence 
of a concubine ; e.g. Dubthach’s wife threatened 
him with divorce if he did not sell the slave whom 
he had bought, and who w r as about to bear him a 
child (later 8. Bngit). The concubine was, there- 
fore, sold to a Druid. Slave women were liable to 
become concubines, and w^ere often subjected to 
gross indignities (see d’Arbois de Jubainville, La 
Civilisation des Ccltes. Palis, 1899, p 28811. ; Joyce , 
Social Hist, of Anc. Ireland , London, 1903, n. ch. 
19). Free women m Ireland appear sometimes as 
concubines, or as united in fiee love to warriors 
(Meyer, Cath Finntrdga, Oxfoid, 1885, p. 29). In 
Wales, girls were hired fiom their paients for a 
fixed price, and a penalty was enjoined if the 
connexion was relinquished (Gir. Camb Descr . 
Camh. n. 6) 

(9) Tn Abyssinia , the Empeioi has one wufe, the 
itujhc, and a laige numbei of lesser wives or 
concubines, and lie has also the light to send for 
any woman wdio pleases him. This is considered 
a great honour. His example is followed by the 
nobles and w ealthy men, who, besides a wufe, have 
many domestic concubines. Women taken m war 
are made concubines (Letourneau, Marriage, 162, 
La Femme , 286). 

(10) In China, besides the chief wufe, one 
or more secondary but legitimate wives or con- 
cubines are a recognized institution, the ceremony 
of marriage being gone through with the first only, 
who must be of the husband’s rank. Bigamy, or 
raising a concubine to the rank of wife during the 
lifetime of the wife, is illegal, but a man whose 
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wife reaches the age of 40 without having children 
must take a concubine for the sake of the ancestral 
cult. The secondary wives must obey the chief 
wife, who calls the man ‘husband/ while they call 
him * master ’ ; but she is not expeoted to show 
jealousy of them, and, as popular poetry insists, 
should provide for their comfort. They are of 
inferior station, and, as they are usually purchased, 
they are mainly a luxury of the rich. They may 
be repudiated without any formality, or sold again 
by their owner. Poor parents freely sell their 
daughters as concubines — this being legal in China 
— either directly to rich men or to men who trade 
in concubines, and who educate them and re-sell 
them at a high price. While concubinage is legal, 
at the present time it is blamed unless the wife 
has no children, and a man loses respect when he 
multiplies concubines. Frequently they are taken 
only with the wife’s consent. Children of con- 
cubines and domestic slaves have the same legal 
rights as those of the wife, if the mother has been 
received into the house. They are regarded as the 
wife’s children, not the concubine’s ; they wear 
mourning at her death, but not at that of their 
mother, and lavish on her expressions of affection 
and respect, while they treat their own mother with 
contempt (Medhurst, JRAS China , iv. 15, 21, 31 ; 
Gray, China , London, 1878, i. 212 ft*. ; Lefcoumeau, 
La Femme , 246 ft*. ). Mandarins in Korea are 
obliged by custom to have more than one wife as 
well as several concubines, while concubinage is 
very common among the nobility, the wife being 
doomed by etiquette to a species of widowhood 
(Ross, Hist, of Corea , Paisley, 1879, p. 315; 
Griffis, Corea , London, 1882, p. 251). 

(11) In ancient Japan , though wife, mistress, 
and concubine were terms which were not distin- 
guished, an occasional distinction is drawn in the 
texts between the chief wife and secondary wives or 
concubines, of whom she sometimes shows jealousy, 
while they are of lesser rank (Chamberlain, Ko-ji- 
ki , Suppl. to TASJ x. [1883] pp. xxxviii, xl, 270). 
In later times the position of the wife became that 
of the wife in China, while concubmage was 
legalized, the law specifying the number of con- 
cubines a man might have according to his rank. 
Their children are equal in law with those of the 
wife, who is regarded as their mother. She is 
addressed as O-ku-sama, ‘honourable lady of the 
house,’ and her position is a high one ; but she must 
not show jealousy, however numerous the con- 
cubines may be. In circles which represent modem 
Japan, concubinage is ceasing to be practised and 
is regarded as incompatible with civilization (Rein, 
Japan , London, 1884, p. # 423 ; Letoumeau, La 
Femme , 233; Griffis, Bel. of Japan, London, 1895, 
p. 320 ; Norman, The Real Japan , London, 1892, 
p. 183). 

(12) In India , while the bulk of the people lived 
and still live m monogamy, polygyny has always 
been recognized and practised by the rulers and 
wealthy, though it is prohibited by certain tribes 
and sub-castes, or is permitted in theoiy but 
practised only in case of sterility, since tne be- 
getting of a son is all-important (Billington, op. 
cit. 15 ; Dubois, Hindu Manners , Customs , Cere- 
monies, Oxford, 1897, i. 210; cf. also Strabo, p. 
709). The V edas show that polygyny was practised , 
though perhaps not commonly, and it included 
concubinage. One poet prays that Pflshan will 
provide him with many damsels, and the texts 
speak of captive women taken in fight and given 
as presents (Muir, v. 457, 461). In later times 
several passages of Manu refer to a plurality of 
wives (iii. 12, viii. 204, ix. 85ffi), though there is 
some attempt to establish monogamy (v. 168, ix. 
77-82, 101). Brahmans and rich K$atriyas (to the 
latter of whom the loosest forms of marriage were 


sanctioned) had lesser wives or concubines. The 
case of the Br&hman with four wives of different 
castes is contemplated, 1 but the first wife must be 
of his own caste, and she had precedence over the 
others, hence they were in the position of superior 
concubines rather than wives, and their children 
received a lesser share of the inheritance. The 
first marriage was regarded as more sacred, being 
contracted from a sense of duty, and not for mere 
self-gratification (iii. 12, ix. 147; Mayne, Hindu 
Law and Usaae , Madras, 1878, p. 75). The troop 
of wives who Delong to the king, and whose duties 
are carefully prescribed, were also superior con- 
cubines rather than true wives (vii. 219 ff.). 
Women carried off in battle became slaves of the 
victors, i.e . concubines in an inferior position. In 
modern times polygyny is an undoubted right for 
those who can afford it, and concubinage is a 
matter of common custom, especially in the higher 
ranks, but the first wife is chief and retains her 
prerogatives. ‘ By the law a Hindu may marry as 
many wives, and by custom keep as many con- 
cubines, as he may choose ' (Balfour, Cyclop, of 
India, London, 1885, iii. 262; Mayne, pp. 75, 372; 
Dubois, i. 211). Concubines are sometimes secretly 
kept in a separate establishment to avoid the wife ,s 
jealousy, though the Padma Purdna directs her to 
avoid domestic quarrels on account of anothei 
woman whom her husband may wish to keep 
(Dubois, i. 311, 351). Women who are unable to 
find husbands commonly form connexions as con- 
cubines, while devotees who take vows of celibacy 
often have concubines under various pretexts 
(Dubois, l. 210, 288). Priestesses of the oiva and 
Vi^nu cults are frequently mistresses of the priests, 
and dancing girls associated with temples, e.a. 
that of Jagannatha-k^atra in Orissa, are practically 
concubines of the officiating Brahmans (I)ubois, i 
133-4 ; Ward, Hist. Lit . and Rehg . of the Hindoo 
London, 1817-20, ii. 134). Concubines are entitled 
to maintenance when the connexion with them has 
been of a permanent character analogous to that 
of female slaves, members of a man’s household, in 
eailier times (Mayne, p. 367 ; for further details 
and references, see Jolly, Recht und Sitte, Strass- 
burg, 1896 [=GIAP ii. 8], pp. 64-67). 

(13) See Concubinage (Greek and Roman). 

S. Forms of marriage and of sexual union 
analogous to concubinage. — Some forms of marri- 
age, etc., are not far removed from mairiage with 
concubinage. 

(a) The custom of so-called group-marriage found especially 
among the Urabunna of Central Australia is of this kind A 
man has one or more women allotted to him from the group with 
which marriage is possible to him. To them he has only a 

referential right Other men have access to them, while he 

as access to other women of the same group The women to 
whom men have thus occasional access are piraungaru to them, 
and they are in effect accessory wives (« secondary wives or 
concubines. Spencer-Gillen*, pp. 62-8, b p 73 ; for the analogous 
custom of the Dieri tribe, see Howitt, passim , and for * group- 
marnage ' as a whole, Thomas, op. cit. p. 127 ff ). Among other 
Central Australian tribes a man may lend his wife to men of 
the intermarrying group at anv time. These also, with certain 
others, have access to her at the time of warn&ge, while a still 
wider system of access prevails at certain ceremonial occasions 
(8pencer-Gillen b , p 141). The women, apart from his wife or 
wives, to whom a man has access are practically occasional 
concubines to him. 

(b) Where polygamy is systematically associated with 
polyandry, the wives with whom a man or men are associated 
practically stand to the first wife in the position of secondary 
wives or concubines. Where the husbands of a woman are 
brothers, as among the Todas, * if the wife has one or more 
younger sisters, they in turn, on attaining a marriageable age, 
become the wives of their sister's husband or husbanas ' (Shortt, 
TE8, new ser., viL 240). Or, as among the Nairs, where a 


1 Roger, Optn-Deure tot het verborgen Heydendom . Leyden, 
1651, p. 217 f., records a Coromandel tradition that the father 
of the poet Bhartrhari had a wife from each of the four castes. 
The poet was his son by the Sudra wife, and by his early 
devotion to his 800 wives caused his father much anxiety, 
because of the belief that 4 whoever has begotten children by a 
Sou dr* wife, he, so long as any descendants survive, remains 
deprived of heaven. 1 
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woman may have several husbands, not necessarily brothers, a 
man may marry several women (Forbes, Oriental Memoirs , 
London, 1813, f. 886 ). Sometimes, too. these wives become 
paramours (concubines) of other men (Todas [Reclus, p. 197] ; 
kunnavans of Madura [Mayne, p. 60]). In many instances of 
•olyandry, especially of brothers, the elder brother is the chief 
, msband and the younger are lesser husb&ndB. The arrange- 
ment thus corresponds to that of the chief and lesser wives, 
and the younger brothers are a sort of * male concubines ' (cf. 
Westermarck, p. 616). In most of these cases the children are 
attributed to the chief husband and call him father. 

(o) Besides the practice of lending wives or of exchanging 
them at festivals — both of very wide occurrence (see Adultery 
[Primitive and Savage], $ 7 )— the exchange of wives for a shorter 
or longer period as a sign of friendship occurs sporadically, 
often between chiefs. The custom is found among the 
Australians, Eskimos, several Amerioan Indian tribes, in 
Polynesia, with the negroes of Angola, etc. (Thomas, p. 177; 
Nansen, Eskimo Life, London, 1893, p. 148 ; Letourneau, La 
Femme, 107, 114, Marriage, 62, 61 ; Westermarck, pp. 76, 488), 
while Sir Q. Mackenzie says tinkers in the 17th cent used each 
others' wives as concubines (Lang, Sir O. Mackenzie, London, 
1909, p. 822). In such cases the woman becomes the paramour 
of the man. 

(cf) Again, where a chief, ruler, or priest has, or claims, the 
right to a woman for the first night or nights of her marriage, 
such women are m the position of temporary concubines This 

S ractice is found among the Eskimos, the Canbs, and certain 
raziiian tribes ; in Nicaragua ; in Malabar, and Cambodia ; in 
New Zealand; in Africa; in ancient Ireland, and elsewhere 
(Westermarck. p. 76 ff. , Giraud-Teulon, Les Ongines du 
manage , Paris, 1884, p. 3211. , Letourneau, Marriage, 47; 
Meyer, op cit p 21 ) The right is also claimed at other times, 
or a chief or king may take any girl or woman as he pleases 
(Westermarck, p 79* Letourneau, L'Esclav. 208, Meyer, p 
29 , O’Grady, Silva Gadehca, 1892, li. 408), or access may be 
granted as a favour, eg in the case of Kalmuk priests, who are 
not allowed to marry (Westermarck, p. 79 ; for other instances, 
cf vol 1 125*>) 

( e ) There are numerous instances, especially among savages, 
in which girls before marriage are free to form connexions with 
men, while it is considered almost dishonourable not to have a 
lover (Westermarck, Moral Ideas, li. 422) This is very common 
in Africa, and an extreme instance of it occurs among the 
Masai, where men do not marry until the age of thirty Young 
men, therefore, are allowed to select one or two young girls 
after giving a present to the mother. The girls live in the 
warriors’ quarters, and are given great liberty. When they are 
of a marriageable age, they return home, and must live morally 
(Johnston, Uganda Protectorate , London, 1902, i». 822) Among 
some American Indian tribes, girls preferred free love to mar- 
riage, and accompanied hunters on expeditions. If children 
were born they were legitimate, though not on the same level 
ns children born in wedlock (Letourneau, La Femme , 136) 
In other cases these connexions are a kind of trial marriage, 
and may become permanent if the girl proves with child (Reclus, 
p 194 , Westermarck, pp. 23, 24, 71 ; Post, 1 . 64 , Gir Camb. 
li 6 , for the three years’ trial connexions of certain Essenes, 
see Jos BJ 11 \ni 13) But there are other temporary unions 
which are still more suggestive of concubinage. These are found 
sporadically among savages (Post, l. 63), but occur at higher 
levels also Among the Assanyeh Arabs a custom exists by 
which a woman is the wife of a man for three or four days in 
each week, but may form other connexions on the remaining 
days Some have seen in this a survival of the mot'a marriage 
of the ancient Arabs — a form of temporary union with a woman 
dwelling with her own family (Spencer, 1 636 , W R Smith, 
op cit 83 ff ) In Persia a wife may be tried for a legally stipu- 
lated time, at the expiry of which the parties may separate or 
renew the contract (Westermarck, p 519) In Japan a daughter 
may bo hired for a temporary union, the duration of which is 
fixed by contract. This union often exists between Europeans 
and Japanese girls (Letourneau, La Femme, 232 ; Kreitner, 
Im femen Osten, Vienna, 1881, p. 235) In Tibet, temporary 
marriages are contracted for six months, one month, or a week 
—perhaps a form of polyandry. Traders form temporary con- 
nexions with women— a common custom elsewhere wherever 
caravans halt or markets are held(Rockhill, Land of ike Lamas, 
London, 1891, pp 212, 144) Among the ancient Irish, tempor- 
ary marriages for a year existed. They were arranged at the 
Beltane festival (1st May), and at next Beltane were broken, 
when the woman passed to a new husband (Giraud-Teulon, p. 
830) This is akin to the Scottish ‘handfastmg,’ by which 4 at 
the public fairs men selected female companions with w horn to 
cohabit for a year. At the expiry of this period both parties were 
accounted free , they might either unite in marriage or live singly 9 
(Rogers, Scotland, Social and Domestic, London, 1869, p. 109). 

(/) Occasionally a wife is allowed a legal paramour, to whom 
she stands in the relation of a concubine. He takes the place 
of the real husband in his absence, and is often a younger 
brother This custom is found among the Aleuts, Thlinkets, 
Koloshes, Kaniagmuts, some African tribes, some Papuans, and 
in Nukahiva (Emmn, ZE lii. 163 , Dali, Alaska, London, 1870, 
p 416; Kohler, ZVRW, 1900, p. 334 ; Lisiansky, Voyage round 
the World, London, 1814, p 88 , Post, Afnk Junsp . i 468, 472f ). 
In Sparta a secondary husband was also permitted to increase 
the family (Xenoph Rep. Lac 1 . 9 ; Muller, Done Race , London, 
1830, il 211). Among the Konyagas adultery Is punished by 
making the lover a member of the household, a secondary hus 
band and servant (Reclus, p 67) 

( g ) Among the Reddies, when a woman is married to a young 


boy, she cohabits with the father or unde of the boy, who, when 
he grows up, takes the wife of another boy (Shortt, TES, new 
ser . vii. 264 f ) Cohabitation of the father with the son’s wife 
during his minority also exists among the Ostyaks, Ossetes, and 
the Veilalah caste in Coimbatore, in the Marquesas Islands , and 
it existed among the old Prussians and among the Russian serif 
before the emancipation (Westermarck, p 464 , Post, i. 66) 

6. The taking of a secondary wife or a concubine 
is not necessarily felt as a reproach by the legal 
wife. Frequently, wheie women have to work 
hard, the concubine is rather welcomed, and the 
wife may even encourage the husband to take one 
as a means of lightening her labours, especially as 
it also gives her a certain amount of power over 
the new-comer. This may also happen where poly- 
gyny gives standing, or is a proof of respectability 
and wealth. 

Among the Zulus the chief wife works hard, so that the hus- 
band may be the sooner able to take a younger woman, over 
whom Bhe will have authority Other examples are found 
among Negro and Kafir tribes, the Apaches, Brazilian tribes, 
the Eskimos, Bagobos of the Philippines, etc (Westermarck, 
p 496 , Nansen, op cit. 144 ff.) Among the Arabs of Upper 
Egypt a wife expects her husband to provide her with a slave 
who will also be his concubine (Baker, Nile Tributaries, London, 
1868, p 126 ff ). Where the wife is old, or has no children, or is 
absolutely devoted to her husband, she will sometimes urge him 
to take a concubine, or will herself provide one, as examples 
cited above have shown (cf also Lane, Arab Society, London, 
1883, p 246 f , Westermarck, pp 489, 495). But generally the 
desire on the part of the man for variety, for the gratification 
of sensual passion, and occasionally the wish for numerous off- 
spring, and the fear of childlessness, especially where ancestor- 
worship exists, are the motives for polygyny. 

7. oars to concubinage.— On the other hand, 
jealousy often causes much unpleasantness in poly- 
gynous households. It may lead to the suicide of 
the wife, or to her ill -treatment if she raises objec- 
tions, or, again, to her lll-tieatment of the new- 
comers. Hence jealousy is often a powerful means 
of preventing polygyny. 

Taking a second wile or concubine is sometimes a ground for 
the wife’s divorcing her husband (Tuaregs [Duveyrier, Les 
Touaregs, Paris, 1864, p 429], Malays [under ‘ Sernando mar- 
riage,’ Waitz, v 145], some Indian tribes l Post, 1 63], cf vol 1 
p. 126 a ), or for the wife’s leaving her husband for a man who will 
take her as his only wife (Charruas [Azara, A manque M&nd , 
Paris, 1809, 11 . 22 ] , see also $ 4 , above [Egyptians ana Semites]) 

In some cases a second wife or concubine can be introduced only 
if the wife is childless (Santals, tribes of the Deccan, Pan jib, 
and Bombay [Post, i. 63]), or with the wife’s consent (Kandhs 
[Reclus, p. 281] , some Papuan tribes [Kohler, ZVIIW, 1900, p 
341] ; see also Post, i 63) Sometimes no more than one concu- 
bine is permitted, as in the case of the Karoks (§ 3 ) 

Among those lower peoples with whom mono- 
gamy is customary or polygamy is foi bidden, con- 
cubinage is sometimes expressly interdicted or is 
quite unknown. 

Tli is is the case with the Papuans of Dorey (Earl, Papuans, 
London, 1863, p. 81), the Karens, Kandhs, Tamils in Ceylon, 
the Koch and Old Kukis, the Mrtis and Toungtha (with whom 
it is wrong for a master to take advantage of a female slave), 
some tribes of the Malay Peninsula, etc. (Westermarck. p. 436 , 
Mayne, d 75, Dalton, p 91, JASBe xxiv 621, Lewm, Wild 
Races of S E India, London, 1870, pp 193, 235) Outside of 
marriage the Kabyle law recognizes no sexual relation, and the 
concubinate is unknown (Hanoteau and Letourneux, Kabylie, 
Pans, 1872-73 , 11 148). In Cambodia, special laws protect female 
slaves If one becomes pregnant, she may leave her roaster, 
while in the Malacca peninsula she is free in such a case (Letour- 
neau, L'Esclav 215 , Waltz, i 163). Public opinion among the 
Battaks is against cohabitation with a female slave Should she 
become a concubine, custom ( adat ) regards her as a lesser wife 
(Letourneau, p 201). See also § 4 (China, Japan) 

In cases where the husband at marriage went to lne with his 
wife's people, and where polyandry was not conjoined with 
polygamy, concubinage would seldom exist 

8. Standing of the concubine.— Where a con- 
cubine is a purchased slave, 01 a war captive, and 
often in other cases, she has no control over her 
own person. As the wife or daughter is often lent 
to a guest, so the lesser wife, concubine, or female 
slave is frequently given to him 

In Fiji, the concubines of the chiefs were at the disposal of 
warriors or guests (Letourneau, Marnage, 124) In Samoa, chiefs 
who tired of their concubines placed them in the guest-house 
(Pritchard, op cit 132, 172) In Abyssinia, the concubines of 
the king were offered to iiersons of importance (Combes and 
Tamisier, Voy. en Abyss., Paris, 1839, ii 120) Herrera says of 
the Cumanas that ‘great men kept as many women as they 
pleased, and gave the beautifulleBt of them to any stranger they 
entertained * (Spencer, 1. 634) 

Not infrequently concubines or slaves are pros- 
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tituted for money, which goes to their owner, as 
among the Maoris (Letourneau, L'Esclav. 176), 
Nutka Columbians (Nil i. 191-94, 217), the Greeks, 
the Babylonians ( Kohler -Peiser, iv. 28-29), and 
the ancient Arabs, though this was forbidden by 
Muhammad (£>/, p. 697), etc. 

Generally the concubine can be repudiated with- 
out formality, or even sold, though there are ex- 
ceptions, as when a slave becomes fiee when she 
bears her master a child (see above). 

Adultery with a lesser wife or concubine is 
usually less severely punished than in the case 
of a chief wife. 

Among: some Negro tribes, adultery with the latter is punished 
with death, with the former by a fine (du Chaillu, VA /nous 
tnuat , Pans, 1862, pp. 67, 436) In Java, the punishment is 
slight (Waitz, i 316) Among the Battaks, if the concubine has 
borne no children to the master, the lover must pay her value 
to him , but, if she has, both are punished with death (Letour- 
neau, L'Esclav 201) Among some Mongol tribes the owner 
could take all the lover's possessions, but the concubine was 
not punished, and unchastity with the concubines of priests 

S ^ho were not married) was unpunished (Post, ii 360, 374) In 
uhammadan law the adultery of the slave wife is less culpable 
than that of the free woman (Letourneau, L'Esclav 282) In 
Peru, criminal connexion with one of the Inca's wn es or concu- 
bines (or with the Virgins of the Sun) was punished with death 
and confiscation (Prescott, p. 53 , Letourneau, p 195) Gener- 
ally speaking, the lighter punishment for adultery with a concu- 
bine resembles the graded punishments allotted according to the 
rank of the wife in various societies. 

As the wife is often sacrificed at her husband’s 
death, to accompany him into the othei world, 
so, very frequently, concubines are killed at their 
owner’s deatli for the same purpose. 

In Panen and Panama, all, and in Peru a chosen few, of the 
concubines of nobles or of the Inca were sacrificed (Seemann, 
Voyage of H M S Herald, London, 1853, i 316 , Prescott, pp. 
15, 43) In New Zealand, at the death of a chief, some female 
slaves were crucified , their sacrifice at the death of important 
persons w as common m Melanesia (Letourneau, La Femme, 33, 
119, L'Esclav 42) The practice is common m Africa , while in 
India, at the death of a great prince, not only his wives, but often 
his whole harem, died on the pyre (Letourneau, La Femme , 399) 
Frequently the eldest son or heir inheiits Ins 
fathers wives and concubines (excluding his own 
mother). 

This occurred iri Mexico in the case of women who had not 
borne children to the deceased, among the Mishmis, Maoris, 
Bechuanas, many Negro tribes, and the ancient Arabs and 
Hebrews (Spencer, i 680, M'Lennan, Studies in Ancient 
Hist , 2 nd ser , London, 1896, p. 475 , Bosnian, in Pinkerton, 
xvi 480, du Chaillu, op cit 268, Letourneau, La Femme , 89, 
W R Smith, op cit 104fT ; 2 S 16 23 [Absalom's act signified 
that his father was dethroned]) Sometimes the brother suc- 
ceeds to his brother’s wives and concubines (Spencer, i 680) 
Among the Mapuches, grown-up sons by one wife take another 
widow as their common concubine (t b 750) 

9 Standing of children by concubines — This 
vanes in diilerent legions. The concubine gener- 
ally being m the position of a slave, and frequently 
a foreigner, the child is normally a slave and ille- 
gitimate, and inherits nothing at the father’s 
death. This is the case among many savage and 
barbaric peoples, and is, to some extent, the result 
of counting descent through the mother — the child 
taking the mother’s rank nrespective of that of the 
father. It also results fiom the dislike which some 
peoples have for any relation outside legitimate 
marnage. 

Among the Algonqums, the children of the second wife were 
illegitimate (Heriot, Travels through the Canadas , London, 1807, 
p 324, see also 4 3 , above). With the Mayas and Mexicans, 
children of concubines inherited nothing (NR 1 650, ii 205) 
In New Zealand, even when children of a chief, they were of 
servile condition, and in Fiji the wives whose children inherited 
were few in number (Letourneau, L*Esclav, 176, Marriage , 124) 
In Guinea and in other parts of Negro Africa they are slaves ; on 
the Gold Coast they are not regarded as relatives; and in 
Timbuctu are incapable of inheriting (Letourneau, La Femme % 
39, Post, Afrik Junsp. i. 289) In Cumana, the son of the 
chief wife inherits everything (Waitz, lii. 883); in the Kingsmill 
Islands, the son of the wife of highest rank (Wilkes, U S . 
Exploring Exped , N York, 1851, p 566). In Siam, the children 
of the wife married by the khan mak ceremony alone inherit 
(Colquhoun, op. cit. p. 182), and among the Tangutans and 
Mongols children of concutnnes are illegitimate, and inherit 
nothing (Prejevalsky, op cit. i 69, 11 . 121). Among the Lycians, 
children of a slave wife or a concubine were illegitimate (Herod. 
I 173) In India, children by a concubine are entitled to main- 
tenance, but not to inheritance. In some castes the children are 


illegitimate, but the father may settle something upon them in 
his lifetime. The position of children by a Sudra woman married 
to & man of higher caste is much disputed m the older law; 
sometimes they are said to be entitled to maintenance only, 
sometimes to a lesser or greater share of the inheritance (Mayne* 
pp. 63, 73, 390-91 ; Dubois, i. 210; see also 8 4 [Arabs, Germans]). 

Where children are sold by their fathers, those 
of concubines will generally be first traded for gain. 
The practice is common m the Solomon Islands, 
in large tracts of Negro Africa, and in China 
(Letourneau, L'Esclav. 39, 236 ; Giraud-Teulon > 
pp. 430, 431). 

In some instances, inheritance is graded accord- 
ing to the position of the mother — the children of 
a chief wife being most favoured, those of the lesser 
wives and concubines receiving lesser shares. 

With the Beluns of Timor, children of concubines inherit a 
third part of the residuum, and in the Philippines and Burma 
their share is small (Post, i. 147). With the Kh> engs, children 
of lesser wives inherit two parts, children of slaves one part,, 
and children of the chief wife four parts (Kohler, ZVRW vL 
197) In Egypt, all were legitimate ; but those born in actual 
marriage took precedence or and had superior rank to children 
of women of inferior rank or slaves (M&spero, pp 52, 273) In 
Peru, thje eldest son of the coy a alone inherited the throne, but 
children by other women had no inferior jposltion (Letourneau, 
La Femme , 195 f ). In India, the illegitimate son of a Sudra 
has privileges of inheritance (a moiety, and sometimes an equaL 
share or the whole) when the mother has been under the father’* 
control (his female slave or the slave of his male slave, according 
to Manu, lx 179, and, in modem law, an unmarried Sudra woman 
kept as a concubine The concubine in earlier tunes would 
always be a slave). The underlying idea was that the marriage 
of a Sudra was of so low a nature as to be itself a kind of irregular 
connexion (Mayne, pp 63, 390 f, 463 ff , Jolly, ZDMO xliv. 
[1890] 85) 

In other cases, again, there is no difference m 
the position of children of a chief wife and of 
others. This is particularly the case where a 
childless wife gives her husband a concubine, or 
where the wife is reckoned the mother of all the 
children. 

Examples are found in Brazil (v. Martius, Volkerschaften 
Brasihens , 1807, i. 126) , with some Negroes and Kafirs (Post, 
l 17), in Abyssinia (Letourneau, La Femme , 289), among 
the Bodos and Dhimals (Hodgson, Misc Essays, Lond 1880, i 
122 ), among the Kandhs of Onssa (Kohler, ZVRW vm 266); 
among the Ainus (Westermarck, p 445) , in Sarawak and Borneo, 
when a man dies intestate (Brooke, Ten Years m Sarawak , Lond. 
1860, ii 321) , and among the Samoyedes and Tatars, with the 
latter of whom also male children by a concubine receive double 
the portion of a wife’s female issue (Post, i 17, 146). Among 
Muhammadan peoples, when sons of concubines are acknow- 
ledged by the father, they inherit equally with sons of wives ; 
otherwise they are slaves (Lane, i. 143) In ancient Arabia, the 
son of a slave woman, if acknowledged, became a full tribesman 
(W R Smith, op cit, p 136). In Babylonia, the sons of a 
‘ maid servant,' ue a slave, shared equally with those of the 
wife if the father had said to them, ‘My sons.' But they were 
slightly inferior (Johns, p 36 , see also § 4 , above) Among the 
Hebrews, it is probable that all the children acknowledged by 
the father (except those born of adultery or incest) were legiti- 
mate , but the position of a concubine's sons is not defined legally 
with respect to inheritance Nominally, they inherited with the 
other sons (the eldest of whom receiv ed a double share [Dt 211?])* 
especially where they were reckoned as the children of the legal 
w ife All the sons of Jacob rank as heads of tribes (Gn 49) But 
perhaps generally they had a less share, and their position would 
depend on tne attitude of father, wife, or other sons Abraham 
ave his concubines’ sons presents and sent them away (Gn 25#) ; 
arah savs, ‘ The son of this bondwoman shall not be heir with 
my son,' but this is because she is angry with Ishmael (Gn 2H0, 
cf 16 8 ). J tfphthah's brothers drive him out, though he complains 
of the treatment, which may, therefore, have been unusual, even, 
as in his case, to the son of a harlot brought up m the father's 
household (Jg 111 7 , see also 8 4 [China, Japan]) 

Where mother-right and inheritance through the mother 
prevail, there are some instances of the father making over his 
property to children of a lesser wife or concubine. This occurs 
among the Klmbunda. the Wanyanwezi (who allege as the reason 
that their wife’s children have relatives to aid them, while the 
others have not [Burton, Lake Regions , London, 1860, 
the Fantis, and in Guinea. Some have seen in this one 
by which inheritance based on mother-right passed over to 
the patriarchate, which involved the succession of sons to 
fathers (M‘Lennan, p. 114 ; Giraud-Teulon, p 440). Where con- 
cubines are women captured in war, or purchased, they and 
their children belong to the man in a way m which the children 
of the wife under mother-right do not And where there were 
many concubines of this sort, men would Boon form 1 a prefer- 
ence for marriage which made the husband his wife’s loni, and 
made his children belong to him' (W. R Smith, op cit p. 279 ; 
cf Spencer, i. 661). This would be the case where genuine 
marriage by capture existed, since it tended to break up the 
whole system of mother-right. 
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10 . Concubinage hardly exists in the lowest 
savage communities, but it is found m savage 
societies at a higher level, and is much more 
common in warlike, barbaric, and partially civil- 
ized societies, concubines being either war captives 
or purchased. In either case their position is little 
better than that of slaves, subject to their owner’s 
caprices, though, if they become his favourites, 
their position is a happier one. In some cases 
thev are slaves of the wife or part of her dowry, 
or house-servants or slaves. In all these societies 
concubinage is sanctioned by custom or law, whether 
hionogamy or polygamy is the form of mairiage, 
and very often laws exist legulating the position 
of the concubine, and even tending to ameliorate 
her position. Although polygamy is found in all 
barbaric civilizations, a tendency to monogamy, 
with more or less restricted concubinage, is found 
in many of them (Egypt, Babylon, the Hebrews), 
as it is also found spoiadically at lower levels (§ 3 ) , 
or polygamy is entirely restricted to the higher 
classes (Mexicans, Teutons, Celts, Abyssituans) ; 
or, again, polygamy is illegal, but concubinage is 
allowed (China, Japan, Greece, Rome). Finally, 
where a higher view of marriage begins to prevail, 
even concubinage tends to pass away, and becomes 
more and more a vicious luxury of a few of the 
rich, as it was in early and mediaeval Em ope 
This is occasionally a natural tendency arising 
with the giowth of a higher civilization, or from 
contact with a pmely monogamous civilization, 
or it may ho induced through the rise of a more 
ethical religion which condemns lust. F 01 , wher- 
ever the monogamous sentiment pievails, wherever 
other attractions than youth and beauty are looked 
for in w T oinan, wheiever love becomes more refined 
and the devotion to one woman 11101 e absoibmg, 
wherever it is felt that polygyny is an insult to 
the female sex, wherever woman tends to he on an 
equality with man, and wherever married people 
pledge themselves to purity of life, all lriegular 
connexions are soon looked upon as wrong, and 
concubinage becomes more and more raie In 
modern Christian countries it no longer exists as 
such, though rich men may keep women, more or 
less secretly, for the gratification of their passions, 
and piostitution is still an enormous social evil. 

Literature. — There ia no work dealing exclusively with this 
subject, but much information will be found in G E Howard, 
Hist of Matum Institutions , 3 vol 8 , Chicago and London, 
1904 , C Letourneau, Evolution of Mai'nage , London, 1897, 
La Condition ds la femme dans les di verses 1 aces et a vitiations, 
Paris, 1903, V Evolution de Vesclavage, Paris, 1894 , A H Post, 
Grundnss der ethnol Jurisprudent, Oldenburg and Leipzig, 
1894-9r>, Stud zur Entwicklungspesch des Familinuechts, 
Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1890 , O Schrader, Reallex der mdo - 
germ A Itertuinskunde , Stras&burg, 1901, 8 vv ‘ Beischlaferiti,’ 
* Polygamic,’ etc , T Wait* and G Gerland. Anthropol der 
Naturvolker, Leipzig, 1859-72 , C S Wake, Evol of Morality, 
London, 1878 , E Westermarck, Hist of Human Marriage , 
London, 1891 l 2 1894]. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 

CONCUBINAGE (Christian) — From the be- 
ginning there were in the Church two distinct 
movements— one elevating and sanctifying the 
family, the other glorifying celibacy and virginity. 
Both are traced hack to the NT, and the second 
more particularly, though not exclusively, to Mt 
1912 22^° and to St. Paul’s words to the Corinthians 
(1 Co 7). The second was already vigorous in the 
early part of the 2nd century. Clement of Alex- 
andria presents a beautiful pictuie of marriage 
(Paedag. iii. 250 ; Behalf, Ch. Hist . lii. 364) ; and 
Tertullian at the close of the treatise he wrote to 
his wife (ad Uxorem, * Ante-Nic. Fathers,’ Amer 
ed. iv. 39-50) likewise emphasizes the dignity and 
blessedness of marriage, which he, as well as the 
other Fathers, regarded as a spiritual rather than 
a physical union. In spite of this high view of 
marriage, the conceptions of the early Fathers did 
not rise completely above the old Roman social 
vol. iii .— 52 


distinctions so as to set aside the concubinate 
relation as illegal according to the Scriptuies. 

For the elngy the rule of celibacy came to pre- 
vail in the Western Church, though a law of 
celibacy w f as voted down in the Council of Niciea 
(325). The Synod of Elvira, eaily in the 4th cent., 
is by almost general agreement regarded as the 
first Council that msisted upon maiital abstinence 
for the three higher grades of the clergy (see Funk, 
4 Colibat und Priesterehe ini christf. Altertum,’ 
Abhandl ungen, i. 121-155). In the East, marriage 
was always allowed to the clergy, although the 
rule came to prevail that priests might not marry 
a second time. As for the laity , the Church seems 
not to have spoken positively against concubinage 
for nearly 400 years. In accordance with the 
Roman practice, Callistus, bishop of Rome (217- 
222), permitted the concubinage of senators with 
freed women to continue. The Apostolic Consti- 
tutions (vin 32, 4 Ante-Nic. Fathers,’ Amei. ed. vii. 
404) allowed the baptism of a concubine who was 
faithful to her heathen consoit ( 4 slave to an un- 
believer’), but they stipulated that, if a Chiistian 
have a concubine, he she a freedwoman or a slave, 
he must contract legal marriage as a condition of 
his remaining in the Church The sentiment of 
the Church, however, was altogethei in the right 
direction in the matter of the mamage of laymen. 
I’ll is is shown by Constantine’s law of 320 (de 
Conub . v 26), which forbade a man to have a con- 
cubine if his wife were living. His laws pro- 
tecting womanhood, whether virgin, widow, or 
married, were a direct product of the Christian 
principle of the sanctity of marriage. Gibbon, m 
the course of a discussion of the .Justinian laws 
concerning marriage, could say • * The dignity of 
marriage w as restored by the Christians ’ (ch. 
xliv [vol IV. p. 478, ed. Bury 4 , 1906]) 

The First Synod of Toledo (A.D 400) marks a 

S ositive tin mng-point from the piactice of old 
'ome. It declared that a Christian having both a 
believing wife and a concubine should he excluded 
from the Church. A man, however, w ho had not 
a wife hut a concubine, and only one, should not he 
repelled from the Church (‘ mu non liabet uxorem 
et pro uxore concuhinam linnet, commumone non 
lepellatur’ ; see Mansi, Com, ilia, 1901-09, 111 997 IF. 5 
Hefele, Concihcngesch. li. 78 11.) About the same 
time (402) a Roman Synod (see Hefele, 11. 88) took 
the same action when it forbade a Christian to 
marry a deceased wife’s sister, and 111 the same 
canon forbade him to have a concubine if he had a 
wife living. This action was legulafcive for the 
Middle Ages, and the canon of the Toletan Synod 
was often refened to. The judgment of Leo the 
Great (458) was not out of keening with it, though 
it strongly favours the hard Roman law When 
asked whether a man who left a concubine and 
mained a wufe committed bigamy, he replied in 
the negative (Ep clxvn. 6, 4 Nic. Fathers,’ Amer 
ed. xii 110). The concubinage of clerics was from 
the 4th cent, fiequently forbidden by conciliar 
action, and punished with seveie penalties. The 
Thud By nod of Orleans (538) foibade the oidina- 
tion of a man who, during his wife’s lifetime, or 
after her death, Kent a concubine The ecclesi- 
astical references to lay-concubinage are relatively 
infrequent, but they are in the light direction. 

Among the conciliar regulations of the early 
Middle Ages on lay-coneuhinage are the follow- 
ing : A Roman Council of 826 (Hefele, iv. 50) 
forbade a mamed man to have a concubine ( 4 non 
licet- uno tempore duas liahere uxores, uxoremve 
et concuhinam ’) ; so also the Synods of Pans 
(829 ; see Hefele, iv. 67), of Mainz (851), and Rome 
(1059 and 1063). The Synod of Mainz (851) stipu- 
lated that a man who had a concubine and did not 
live with her legitimately might put her away 
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and marry another ; and it also permitted a man 
having a single concubine to go to communion. 
Strange to say, the older Homan and Teutonic law 
was re affirmed when the Synod of Tribur (895 ; 
see Hefele, iv, 556) declared that marriage could 
be contracted only between equals (as the law of 
Justinian had done by implication in the 6th cent, 
when it called concubinage ‘ unequal marriage ’). 

The strict procedure of the Hildebrand ian popes 
and Hildebrand himself, beginning with the Roman 
Council of 1059, against all priestly marriage or con- 
cubinage is set forth in art. Celibacy (Christian). 
And it is sufficient here, in regard to clerical con- 
cubinage from this time on to the Reformation, to 
say that it continued in all countries, but especi- 
ally m Spam, Hungary, Germany, and England. 
The Councils of London (1102, etc.) and West- 
minster* under Anselm and his successors (see 
Hofele, Lea, etc.), laid down, at the Rope’s in- 
stance, the most stringent laws against the seciet 
marriage or concubinage of priests and monks, and 
the entrance of their sons into the benefices of the 
fathers. The wide prevalency of concubinage is 
attested beyond contradiction by Eadmcr, who 
says : ‘ Almost the greater and better part of the 
English clergy were the sons of priests’ {. Htst . 
Nov. iv.), by Giraldus Cambrensis, Walter Map, 
and such English chroniclers as Matthew Pans 
and Henry of Huntingdon Adiian iv. (1154- 
1159), the only English Pope, was the son of a 
monk of St. Albans, an abbey winch at a later 
period became notorious for its licentious de- 
generacy. The Bishop of Ely’s concubine, Maud 
of liamsbury, defended lus castle of Devizes (1139) 
until her son was held up before her eyes and the 
threat was made to hang him (Ordericus Vital is, 
bk. xiii. ch. 40 [Bohn’s ed 1853-56, iv 211]). The 
Papal legates coming to England insisted upon the 
clergy abandoning their concubines; but one of 
them at least, the Cardinal of Crema, most urgent 
in these exhortations, was himself caught with a 
hailot after celebrating mass (Henry of Hunting- 
don, and Matthew Paris, an. 1125). In the middle 
of the 15th cent , de la Beie, bishop of St David’s, 
by Ins own statement (1452), drew 400 marks 
yearly from pnests for the privilege of having con- 
cubines In the earlier part of the 14th cent., 
Pelayo Alvarez, bishop of Silves in Portugal, m 
his famous ‘Lament of the Church* (de Planctu 
Ecclesine ), declares that the clergy of Portugal 
lived freely with women, even women of noble 
birth, in life-long compacts, and that their children 
were almost as numerous as the children of lay- 
men John of Paris in his tracts (about 1330) 
questioned whether the law of celibacy should not 
be withdrawn, in view of the fact that it was so 
poorly observed. The clergy in parts of Germany 
m the 14th cent refused to put away their wives 
Nicolas of Clemanges says that laics m many 
parishes (‘ in pleusque paroclms’) would not tolei- 
ate a cleiic unless he had a concubine (‘nisi con- 
cubinam habeat Lea (Hist, of Sacerd Celibacy, 
i. 423) is forced in his concluding remarks on 
saceidotal celibacy m the Middle Ages to say • 

4 The records . . . are full of the evidences that in- 
discriminate license of the worst kind prevailed 
throughout every rank of the hierarchy/ One of 
the most notorious offenders in high places in the 
16th cent, was Cardinal Beaton of Scotland On 
the eve of the Reformation, in Switzerland and 
other parts of the Church, the concubmago of the 
clergy was a large source of revenue to the bishops. 
In the diocese of Bamberg five gulden was paid 
by the priest for every child born to lam, and 
about 1500 such chilaren were horn annually 
(see Ilase, Kirchenqeseh 10 1877, ii 449). The 
income from the Swiss see of Constance from this 
source is said to have been 7500 gulden in 1522. 


Zwingli lived in the relation of concubinage as 
priest, and Bullinger and Leo Judae weie the sons 
of priests. Erasmus complained of the unhallowed 
gams of bishops from taxes levied upon priests 
holding concubines. The * Complaints made by 
the German nation* to the Diet of Worms (1521) 
included a chargp against the higher ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries of permitting the cohabitation 
of priests on account of money (‘wie sie unelie- 
liche Beiwohnung von gelts weehen gcdulden’). 

The concubinage of laymen m any form was 
for the first time subjected to severe penalty by 
Leo x. and the Fifth Lateran Council (1516). The 
Council of Trent (1563) at its 24th session (Mirbt, 
Quellen zur Gesch . des Papst turns?, 1901, pp. 245- 
249 ; Sehaff, Creeds of Christendom, 1877, ii. 193 ff . ), 
by its strict delimtion of marriage as a sacrament, 
by the ceremony it declared necessary, and by the 
repudiation of divorce except in the modified form 
of separation from bed and board, made all forms 
of concubinage unlawful and sinful. The validity 
of a civil contract of marriage was expressly de- 
nied by Pius ix. in the Syllabus of Eirors of 1864 
(No. 73; Mirbt, p. 369; Sehaff, ii. 231); and the 
same Pope, in Ins Allocution of Sept. 1852, de- 
clared that civil marriage and marriage among 
Clnistians who deny the sacramental character of 
the rite are nothing more than a base and low con- 
cubinage condemned by the Church (‘turpem et 
exitialem concubinatuni, ab ecciesia damnatum * ; 
Friedberg, Kirchenrecht B , p. 386). 

The attitude of the Protestant Reformation and 
the Protestant Churches to mainage repudiates 

1 all concubinage as an adjunct to the union be- 
; tween one man and one woman, or as a sub- 
! stitute for it. Luther’s first distinct and final 

pionouncement on the subject was issued in his 
de Votis Monasticis (1522). It took the ground 
that marriage is the natural state ordained by 
God, and that it has a dignity above the celibate 
state, and he urged nuns and monks to marry 
rather than indulge concealed passion. Luther’s 
mam position was taken by Marsiglius of Padua 
in his Defensor Pacts, 1324 (see Scliolz, Die Pub - 
hzistik zur Zeit Phdipps des Sehoncn , Stuttgart, 
1903, p 452 ff.). In the year 1522, Zwingli and ten 
other pnests petitioned the Bishop of Constance 
for permission to mairy. It remains a blot on 
Luther’s career that he gave his consent to the 
second mairiage of Philip of Hesse, which was 
virtually concubinage. The well-known freedom 
of the princes at that day does not justify Luther 
m having allowed what he no doubt considered 
the lesser of two evils. The purity of his own 
family life set an example m the right direction, 
which, however, does not altogether counteract 
his advice to the prince of Hesse. The Yl. Articles 
of Henry vm. aie the last official State legislation 
m England against clerical concubinage. They 
punished it, after the first offence, with death. In 
consequence, Cranmer sent his second wife, the 
sister of Osiander, back to Germany for a time. 
The sacredness of the marriage tie and the sacred - 
ness of personal purity both m man and woman 
have been principles of the Protestant Churches 
from the beginning, and control their treatment 
of all forms of fornication and concubinage. They 
look back as regulative to the Seventh Command- 
ment, and to the words of our Loid concerning 
monogamy and the permanent nature of the 
mantal tie. 

Litre A/rmiE.— E. A. Friedberg, Corpus juris canontci t 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1879-1881 ; Henry C. Lea, Hut of Sacerdotal Celibacy 
m the Chr Ch 3, 2 vols , London, 1907 ; Hefele, Concilienge - 
schichte, 9 vols, Freiburg, 1893, Index under ‘ Conoubmafc ' ; 
F X, Funk, Kirchengesch . Abhandlungen vnd (I ntersuchvngen, 

2 vols , Paderborn. 1897-99, i. 121, ‘ Cohbat und Pnesterehe im 
christl AltertunP* the works on Church Ihstonr and the 
treatises on Canon Law, as E. Friedberg, Lehibuch dev hath . 
und evangel Kirchenrecht 8 6 , Leipzig, 1908, and P, Merges*- 
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xttther (Rom. Cath ), Lehrbuch dea kath, Kii chenrechta^, 
Freiburg i B. 1905, p 690 ff etc , the artt 1 Concubinat * in 
Wetzer-Welte, in. 842-846 and ‘Konkubinat’ in PRE* x. 745- 
747. General reference may also be made to the literature 
given under Celibacy (Christian). 

David S. Schaff. 

CONCUBINAGE (Greek and Roman).— While 
the Greek and Latin terms for 4 concubine ’ (7ra\- 
Xa/ds,-')}, pmlex) are essentially the same, and are both 
directly derived from the Sem. pillegeS , 4 paramour, 1 
we must, nevertheless, carefully distinguish be- 
tween the two peoples in regard to the actual 
practice of concubinage. 

I. Greek. — Among the Greeks, concubinage was 
based upon slavery. In Homeric times theie 
might subsist between the owner and his purchased 
or captured slave-gill a relationship by which no 
one — save perhaps the regular wife — was oil ended 
witness the cases of Achilles and Buseis, Aga- 
memnon and Chryseis (whom he desired to take 
home, and of whom he thought more highly than 
of Clytemnestra, II . l. 112). It is true that the 
sons born of such connexions were bastards (ytffloi), 
but the father often brought them up with his 
lawful children. Thus, Menelaus provides the 
marriage feast for his son by a slave mother (Od 
iv. 10) ; while Theano, the wife of Antenor, seeks 
to please her husband by bringing up his son by a 
slave as one of her ow n children (II v. 70 ; cf. 
vin. 284, and Euripides, Andromache , 222). The 
fact of Priam’s having a king’s daughter as a 
secondary wife (II. xxi. 85, xxn. 48) must be taken 
as indicative of a barbaric stage of civilization, 
and the same may be said of bis having — besides 
nineteen sons by Hecuba — thirty-one by other 
women, one of the thirty-one being Dory km*, who 
is explicitly spoken of as v68os (II. xi. 490). Even 
in the Epic age, however, poetry was finding 
themes in the contentions arising out of these 
unions, as is illustrated by the story of Phccmx, 
who at the instigation of Jus mother set his face 
against Ins father’s concubine (II. ix. 449) — a sub- 
ject afterwards handled dramatically by Euripides 
in his Phoenix (cf. also Sophocles, Trachmuv) 

As regai ds the latei period, our knowledge of 
the subject— paitial as it is— i elates only to 
Athens, though we may assume the existence of 
similar conditions m other States In Athens a 
valid marriage could be contracted only by a man 
Rnd a woman who were both citizens, since it w f as 
a union of this kind alone which could fulfil the 
real purpose of mainage, viz. the continued supply 
of citizens Nevertheless, marriages between male 
citizens and alien women, and — though in raiei 
instances — between female citizens and alien men, 
were not infrequent, as is shown, in particular, by 
the inscriptions; such alliances, m fact, were 
almost a necessary consequence of the laige pro- 
portion of foreigners resident in Athens The 
harsh law mentioned in [Demosthenes] in Necvr. 
16, by which the alien party m such marnages 
was sold as a slave, cannot liave had more than 
transitory validity. Practically no disci edit 
rested upon those who enteied a union of this 
kind, but their children remained v60oi, % e. t 
though they were not slaves, they did not en^oy 
the lights of citizenship, and could not receive 
more than 1000 drachmae of the paternal inherit- 
ance. Nevertheless, as generally elsewhere (Ans- 
totle, Poht. in. 3. 5; for Byzantium, Aristotle, 
Oecon. n. 4), the strictness with w Inch the regu- 
lations w ere applied varied according to the State’s 
requuements in men and money The imyapla 
oould tee granted to foreign nationalities, as, eg., to 
the Eubocans before 413 B C. (Lysias, 34, 3), 
whereby, m all probability, even marriages pre- 
viously contracted were legitimized, and, by the 
•connivance of the authorities, v66oi w T ere admitted 
to the rank of citizens. 


It must be borne m mind that the vbBoi in Athens 
were very numerous ; in an earlier age a special 
gymnasium m the Cynosaiges had been set apart 
for them (Plutarch, Thevnst 1). In particular 
circumstances, it is true, a diastu* levision of the 
roll of citizens (8ta\pJi<pt<ns) might be made Thus 
in 445-4 BC.,wlien Psammetichns gifted a large 
quantity of coni to the Athenians, and an endeavour 
was made to reduce the number of lecipients to 
the lowest possible figure, Pericles revived the 
ancient law that the rights of citizenship lielonged 
only to the offspring of a marriage where both 
parties w’ere citizens, whereupon it w as found that 
4760 v66ol (the number is doubtless exaggeiated) 
had been suneptitiously entered upon the buigess 
rolls In the Comedians and Orators, accordingly, 
the gibe most frequently bulled against an enemy 
or an adversary at law w r as the reproach of non- 
citi/enslnp, and hence a slur was sometimes cast 
upon the mother also, as, c.q , Aspasia, w ho is 
called iraXXaKls Kvvunris and Trdpvrf (Ciatinus, flag. 
241 ; Eupoli% flag 98) ; but these epithets need 
not bo taKen too literally 

It is unlikely that any legalized system of con- 
cubinage existed in Athens Here, as elscw'here, 
no doubt, a man might cohabit with Ins female 
slaves or with other women, and m one case at 
least the law countenanced the lelationship ; if a 
man had a jraWaKr} who had home him fiee-born 
eluldien, he might kill with impunity a lover 
whom he found in her company (Lysias, I, 30 f. ; 
Demosthenes, tn Aiustocr 23, 53) When it is 
said in [Demosth ] m Nccer. 122 that ttclWclkclI aie 
kept for the care of the body, the refeience is 
piobably to female sla\es (cf the instance m 
Antiphon, i. 14). Isawis, m. 39, on the otliei hand, 
has m view r the case where the legal guaidian gives 
away a young woman as a wa\\a/ch and provides 
hei with a dowry; the refeience can baldly he to 
a legal betrothal (iyyCrrjcns). It was possible, of 
com he, to take a hetaira into one’s house as a 
7ra\\a*?J, as is reported of Hypendes and Tsocrates 
(Atlienams, xiu p 590<7, 592r/). 

2. Rome. — In Rome, where seveial distinct kinds 
of marriage weie lecogmzed, every other sexual 
relationship was m ancient times probably called 
pwheatus . According to an old law w Inch was 
traced to Numa, the jxelex w as forbidden to touch 
the altar of Juno — the patroness of mairiage 
(Geliius, Noctcs Atticcc , iv. 3. 3). Neithei in this 
leference nor in any other fiom the ancient penod 
can peelex signify a concubine with a recognized 
position beside the legal wife, as the moral ngour 
then pievalent m Rome repudiated every rela- 
tionship of that kind ; and, wherever the word 
icclcx bears this meaning, as, e.q , in Comedy, it 
jetiays the influence of Greek hteiature Even 
in that age, doubtless, a sexual relationship might 
subsist between master and slave-gill ( Valer Max. 
vi 7 7), but, by reason of the dow ntiodden con- 
dition of Roman slaves, the anedln did not take 
the place of the Greek i raXXa>n} By tlie dose of 

the Republic, however, v T e have the testimony of 
Granius Flaccus (Dig 1 16 144) to the fact that 
‘now’ the name w r as given to the mistress of a 
married man ; and such liaisons w ere not uncommon 
(Cic. c/e Orat. i. 183). The epithet was then 
applied by Jmcnal (n. 57) to a slave-girl living m 
intimate relations with liei owner; nor was a 
connexion of this kind treated as illegal until 
A. I). 326 (Cod. v 26). We even lind a discussion 
of the case where a wife in the mairiage contract 
stipulates for an indemnification should the husband 
after marriage again take a concubine (Dig. xlv. 
1. 121 ) Here the Roman practice diverges from that 
of Gieeee, as the offspring of such unions were re- 
garded as vulqo qiaesiti (i.e sine pati'e or incerto 
patre), and followed the status of the mother. 
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The terms concubma and concubinatus are first 
met with in thewoiks of Plautus, and are there 
applied exclusively to Gieek conditions; thus, to 
speak of a marriage without dowry as a con- 
cubinatus ( Tnn . 6tK), Stich. 562; cf. Terence, 
Phormio , 653) corresponds to the Attic, not the 
Roman, point of view. But the word was even 
then in use (Thesaurus ling. lat. iv. 98), though it 
had not a legally detei inmate connotation ; it was 
perhaps applied to the maniages of slaves (see 
Dclow). or to those between ingniui and hbertmce, 
which, though not valid in law, weie piobably 
recognized by public opinion in latei times (Cic 
pro Sest. Ill) In the lmpciial period, again, the 
signification of com ub mattes was modified by the 
marriage laws of Augustus, winch forbade the 
union of free boin men with women of tarnished 
reputation (courtesans, piocuresses, adultei esses, 
actresses), while senators weie fuither pio- 
hibited from marrying emancipated women or the 
daughters of parents of ill repute. The man who 
maintained a relation lesemblmg mairiage with 
any such woman (i.e. with her alone) was said to 
be living m concubinatus . The laws, it is true, so 
far recognized unions of this soit that pioceedmgs 
for stuprum weie not taken against the parties 
The childien weie out and out vulgo yiavsiti, spurn , 
oi nat at ales — these terms are used inddlerently in 
the mscnptions, which also give fihaster — and 
took the status of the mother, as appears even in 
their names * thus the son of Publius Pucci us 
Januarius and Mamercia Grapte is called C. 
Mamercius sp(urn) f(ilius), not Paccius oi P(ubln) 
f(ihus) (CIL x. 1138). They stood in no legal 
relationship to their father, and accordingly could 
not be abintestate heirs, but w’eie, in all piobability, 
legally related to then mothei. The concubinatus 
of a patron and an emancipated woman was 
specially common, and ranked — from the senatorial 
point of view — as m the circumstances moie 
respectable than marriage (Dig x\v. 7 pr ) In 
later times it was customary foi the goveinoi of a 

g rovince to live with a concubine, and Alexander 
everus caused her to l>e maintained at the public 
expense (Vit Alex. 42) No stain attached to 
such an arrangement, and in many cases the 
connexion was regarded by the public as a regulai 
marriage, while it was sometimes eventually 
placed upon the higher footing (e g. CIL v. 1071) ; 
in the inscriptions the concubine is not infrequently 
called comux , and the man mantus. When Sep- 
timius Severus prohibited marriages between 
patroness and freed man. Bishop Calhstus of Koine 
gave permission to the women of his diocese to 
live m concubinatus with emanupati and servi 
(Hippolytus, llefut. ix. 12). After the death of 
Faustina, Maicus Aurelius took as a concubine 
the daughtei of a procurator, so that his childien 
might not have a stepmother ( Vit M \ A ur. 29). 

The subject of military concubinage must be 
dealt with by itself. The mihtes greqales , who 
were Roman citizens, were piohibited from marry- 
ing, and the women with whom they cohabited — 
commonly, as it appears, called form ice — were 
regarded as concubines, even when they had been 
the regular wives of the soldiers befoie the date of 
enrolment. But, if a soldier received Ins honour- 
able discharge (missio konesta ) at the close of his 
period of service. Ins concubine became a wdfe, 
unless there was some special impediment. As a 
matter of fact, the privilege of marrying an alien 
concubine belonged only to the troops of the 
metropolitan cohorts, while other soldiers were 
restricted to women who had the rights of citizen- 
ship. Such mairiages, however, had no retro- 
spective effect upon the children who had been 
born during the period of service (distinguished in 
the inscriptions by the addition of the word 


castns ), and these still remained spurii (see above). 
The lestnctions in question seem to have been 
removed by Septimius Severus, who allowed the 
mihtes gregales to marry during service ; they 
ceitainly possessed this light m the 4th cent. A.D. 
We have infoimation to show that m the military 
town of Lambiesis fiom A D. 198 the legionaries 
lived with their families outside the camp. 

The term concubinatus did not embrace the 
contubernium of slaves, as the latter ranked simply 
as chattels. It frequently happened, indeed, that 
the owner favouied maniages amongst his slaves, 
either with a view 7 to augmenting Ins property, oi r 
for other loasons, as when he thought that Ins 
oveiseer (mlicus) would not do his duty well 
without a helpmeet (Cato, dc lie llusttca , 143) 
But such unions had no legal ^lidity, though it is 
likely that m actual practice they weie geneially 
leeognized, and sometimes the way to a regular 
mariiago w as opened by the emancipation of botli 
paities(/)i <7 xxxn. 1. 41 ; CIL ii. 2265). The teims 
mantus , uxor, and comux aie also found in this 
connexion (e g Apuleius, Metamorph. vin. 22). 

The Chnstian emperois from Constantine on- 
wards endeavouied as a rule to suppiess con- 
cubinage, and to legitimize the childien of these 
unions Justinian pel nutted legitimation m all 
eases wlieie theie was no lawful issue. He w r as 
not unfavourable to the practice of concubinage, 
and regauled it as in some sense a legal institution 
The Church likewise ga\e its sanction to that 
species of concubinage which was peimanent and 
substantially like maruage (eg. Augustine, de 
Bono Comug . 3), and tolerated it even among the 
clergy. In the East, concubinage was niolubited 
in the 9th cent by Basilius Maceclo and Leo the 
Wise, hut it persisted m the West until it was 

roscrihed by the legislation of the 16th century 

ee Concubinage (Christian). 

Literature — E Hruza, Bcitmqe zur Gesch des gnech v 
rum Famihenrechtes (Leipzig, 1892-94), O Muller, ‘ Unter- 
auchungen zur Gesch d attisihen Burger- u Eherechts/ A eue 
Jahrb , Huppl xxv 607, C. A Savage, The Athenian Family 
(Baltimore, 1907). P Meyer, Der rum Konkulnnat (Leipzig, 
1895), F Merkel, GGA (1896), p 852, Marquardt-Mau, Das 
Vrtvatleben d limner (Leipzig, 1888), l 66, 176 

W Kkoll. 

CONCURSUS.— According to theologians, 
God has not only created the world, but also by a 
continuous action (creatio contmua) preseives it 
(conservatio), else it w ould cease to exist. 

It has been argued, eg., by Aquinas (c Gent . 
in 66-67 ; cf. Sum . i. qu. 105) and Suarez (Mctaph. 
Ihsp. xxn 1-8) that this conservatio involves that 
God concurs or acts immediately in the actions of 
finite beings, so that He is the cause of all their 
actions ; and it is this activity, viewed in relation 
to the activity of created tilings, that is termed 
concur sus Divmus . When this preservative and 
concurrent activity is legarded as directing the 
course of things towards their final end, theie 
results the concept of the Divine governance of the 
world (gubernatio). The pt ovidentia of God is 
regai ded as including (1) conservatio , and (2) guber - 
nat to. The following texts from Scriptuie are 
quoted in support of the Divine concurrence : — Job 
10 8 , Ps 104* Jer 23 s4 , Mt 5 45 , Lk 12* Jn 3 ai 15 4 , 
Ac 17 27 ', 1 Co 3 7 , Eph 1“, Col l 17 , He P, Wis 
8 1 11* 

In Augustine’* de Civ. Dei , xii. 25, God is 
conceived as ordering all things, as the true cause 
of growth and increase, and His secret power is 
viewed as penetrating all things ; this efficient 
power being withdrawn, they sink into nothing. 

The doctrine appears in a still more determinate 
form in Aquinas, who holds that God not only 
creates things, but also sustains and preserves 
them in being. It follows, however, from this 
that all inferior beings act only by virtue of the 
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Divine activity ; for they give being to other 
things only if they themselves actually exist ( loc . 
cit . ). The same argument is used by Suarez (lor. 
cit.). God is therefore the cause, in all tilings that 
operate, of their operation ; and each thing works 
as it does only through the power of God. Its 
activity is but the instrumental cause in the hand 
of God, who is the principal cause. God not only 
ives forms to things, but preserves them in being, 
irects them to their action, and is the end of their 
activities. 

This theory of Aquinas is exposed to two opposite dangers or 
difficulties On the one hand, it might be said, and was said 
by the Arabian philosophers, that God is the sole acting* cause , 
that an action of the creature in addition to that of the Creator 
is rendered superfluous, that it is impossible to have two 
actions producing the same effect , that, therefore, it is not the 
fire that warms, but God in the fire On the other hand, it 
may be said that God, having in the beginning given to things 
their forms and powers of action, no longer continues to act 
immediately in them. To these difficulties Aquinas acutely 
replies that, if the causal order in created things be withdrawn 
from them, this would imply a want of power in the Creator, 
who must be able not merely to act in things, but to give to 
them the power of acting , that the operative pow'ers found in 
things would be assigned to them m vain — they would in fact 
lie deprived of what was best in them— if nothing was effected 
by them , that, in fact, all created things would be, m a 
manner, in vain, if deprived of their proper operation Again, 
a difference of operation, m view of the differences of finite 
things, would be no longer possible To the objection that the 
same effect cannot proceed from the two causalities -the Divine 
and the finite — ho replies that this would be so only if both 
belonged to the same ordei , it does not appl} if one be the 
pinne, the other the sciondat}, agent If we make this 
distinction, w T e may regard tho effect as produced, not partly 
b} God and partly by tho natural agent, but wholly by both, 
onlv in a different manner 

To the last— what may be called the deistic — difficulty, which 
would degrade the Divine action m things from an immediate 
to a merely mediate action, as was afterwards done b} 
Durandus de S 1‘orciano, Aquinas replies with a very subtle 
metaphysical argument Form is within the thing, its inner 
nature, and the more intensely so the greater its pnorit} and 
unncisality , but God is especially the cause of universal being 
hi all things, winch is that which, above ail, mo^t intimately 
belongs to things It follows that God opciutcs most intimate]} 
in things , and it requires only tho addition of the dialectical 
process to find in this the universal of the Hegelian philo 
soph} 

in his application of these pnnciples to human 
volition, Anninas lemarns peifectly consistent. As 
he does not regard God as giving to things a 
powei of acting which they of themselves exeit, so 
jieithei does lie regard God as giving to the human 
will a power of willing which it then exeits of 
itself in the natural order Tins w ould pel haps 
make the explanation of human freedom moie 
easy, hut it would conti adict his geneial view, 
ami human freedom would not be a freedom in 
God His language is emphatic : * God is a cause 
to us not only of oui will hut also of our willing’ 
(r. Gent. in. 89) Yet God, while thus acting in 
our voluntary actions, does not coeice or compel 
us; we remain free; in fact, our freedom is the 
result of the action of God This enabled Aquinas 
afterwards to take up the position that neither 
■dneetly nor mdnectly can God be consideied as 
the cause of sin, i r. of that defect in the act by 
reason of which it is sinful. 

In the Catechism of the Council of Tient the 
position of Aquinas is maintained. 

‘Question vxu God, by His government, does not overturn 
the force of secondary causes liut not only does God protect 
and govern all things that exist by His pro\ idence, but also, by 
an internal virtue, impels to motion and action wimtever things 
mov e and act, and this in such a manner as that, although lie 
excludes not, He yet prevents the agency of secondary muses , 
for his most secret influence extends to all things, ami, as the 
w T iso man testifies, “reacheth from etui to end mightily, and 
ordereth all things sweetly,” Wisdom viu 1’ (tr by J 
Donov an, 1829) 

In the Homan Catholic schools the doctrine gave 
rise to a famous controversy. The theory of the 
co-operation or concurrent action of God applies, 
as we have seen, not only to things with then- 
natural forces, but also to the actions of men. In 
both cases a distinction may be draw n. The con- 
currence or co-operation is geneial, and without it 


things cannot act ; but it may also be held that 
the particular form or modification which the con- 
currence receives in particular things or in the 
actions of men is itself determined by the Divine 
concurrence oi co-operating activity ; or it may be 
held that this is determined by the particular 
physical or moral agent involved, the Divine con- 
currence empowering the agent to act, though the 
mode or form of action is due to the agent itself. 
This distinction becomes of great importance in 
connexion with the actions of men. 

The Molmists, or followers of Molina, maintained 
a direct and positive influx of the Deity into the 
free acts of our will — an influx or influence not, 
howevei, into the will itself, which it neither 
moves, determines, nor bends to the act, but which 
it only assists and concurs with in the production 
of any act w hatsoever. The Thomists maintained 
that this lestneted too much the absolute dominion 
of (tod, if it did not subject His concurrence to 
human conti ol They held that a positive influx 
of the Deity takes place, not meiely into actions, 
but into our determinations themselves, and effica- 
ciously pioduces whatever of being and perfection 
is m oui fiee acts This physical 4 pre-motion,’ 
however, though efficaciously directing our actions, 
is not to the prejudice of our libeity, since the 
unimpeded power to do the opposite always 
remains m the free agent. Suarez endeavoured to 
supplement the Mohnist doctiine by admitting a 
direct influence of the Deity on our action ; which, 
however, was only a moral influence, due to the 
disposition of sui rounding circumstances. 

Molina illustrated his dextrine of the simultaneous eon- 
cun erne of God with < reatuiea b} the comparison of two men 
towmg a boat, or earn ing a huiden , but the distini lion might 
perhaps bo betUr illustrated 1>> the attempts whi<h are some- 
times made, in connexion with the con^ei vation of energy, by 
the defender* of free will, to separate the chreetivit} of energy 
from the oneigv itself which is transferred 

The contioveisy thus meiges in the free-will 
conttoveisy, and it is chiefly m tins form that the 
doctiine piesents itself in Piotestant theology. 
The doctrine of Predestination alloids an extieme 
solution of the problem. That doctrine was up- 
held by both Luthei and Calvin, According to 
Luthei, 

‘the will of man may be called a freewill, not in relation to 
what H above it, that is, God, but is to be esteemed free m 
relation to what is beneath it, that is to sav , with m\ goods, 
fields, house, and farm, I can ac t, manage, and deal freel} , as I 
will but m relation to God, and in matters whu h concern 
his salvation, man has no free will, but is captive and subject 
to the will of God and of Satan’ (‘ Vom unfreien Willen,’ 
Luther' 8 We tie t Frankfuit, 1840, p bb5) 

The startling conjunctme contained in the close 
of this sentence is explained by anothei position 
m Luther’s treatise It is certainly stated m the 
Bible that God wills not the death of the sinner, 
but Luther distinguishes between the revealed and 
the hidden or inscrutable will of God (ib p. 691) ; 
and by this latter will even sin is detei mined It 
is an inevitable inference from this that evil is a 
moment in the hidden will, even if posited to be 
oveicome. If Luther seems heie to tend towards 
a monistic pantheism embiacmg ev il in iN scope, 
we must remember that lus view is also a toiecast 
of Ger m an speculation foi almost tlnee centuries. 
It may be said that Hegel’s dialectic, which also 
includes evil as a moment within it, is an attempt 
to analyze tins msciutable will. This will is, 
intrinsically, not veiy dilfeient fiom the physical 
‘ pre-motion ’ of Bane/ 

This consequence of Luthei ’s doctrine was not 
veiy acceptable to his followers Melanchthon 
had alicauy sought to make provision for human 
freedom, and m subsequent Luthei an dogmatics a 
greater independency is given to the creatures. 
J. Geihaid (Locus h., 4 de Natura Dei,’ § 187, vol. 
l. p 294), following Lonibardus, distinguishes three 
degiees of Divine presence : a general presence by 
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which God is present to all creatures and by which 
He preserves and governs them ; a special presence 
of grace and glory in the saints ; and a singular 
presence with which the whole and entire plenitude 
of Deity dwells in the human nature of Christ. 
The general presence of God is not a bare indistancy 
apart from operation, or a bare operation apart 
from essential propinquity, but emt>races both at 
once. Gerhard’s view of the general presence of 
God does not include more than such a relation as 
that contemplated by Molina, at least so far as 
human action is concerned. In Quensbedt a more 
strictly Thonustic view is adopted. 

1 God/ he says, 1 not 011 I 3 gives to secondary causes the power 
of acting and preserves it, but immediately flows into the 
action and effect of the creatuie, so that one and the same 
effect is produced, not by God alone, nor by the creature alone, 
nor parti} by God partly by the creature, but by one total 
efficiency , by God and the creature at the same time , by God 
as universal and flrst cause, by the creature as particular and 
secondar} ’(quoted by Biedermann, Chnstl. Dogmata 11 277). 

It is obvious that the concursus may be differ- 
ently conceived, according as stress is laid on the 
Divine action or on the action of the secondary 
causes. When the action of the latter is resolved 
completely into the former, we have a conception 
of the concursus similar to that which Descartes 
and Bayle had of the consematio. These writers, 
instead of regarding the conservatio as a causation 
of the continued existence of things, viewed it as a 
continuous repioduction of the thing, a continuous 
re-creation 01 what was constantly falling back 
into nothing. In a similar manner the action of 
the secondary causes may be considered as w holly 
dependent on the Divme will, which resides in 
God, and gives to their action such and such a 
character. As Biedermann points out (op. nt 11 . 
276), this mode of apprehending the concursus is 
the cliai actenstic of the Itefoimed dogmatics, and 
philosophically agrees more nearly with the con- 
cept of God as the Absolute. On this view it 
follows that the Divine action must be conceived 
as prcccius to, as well as simultaneous with, that 
of the creature. The action of the second cause is 
not conceived in these systems as lntiuencing the 
first, but the fust is held to influence the second 
by determining it to operation (cf. Pictet, vi 311, 
quoted by Biedermann, 11 . 277 ; Heidegger, Medulla 
theol. Christ., 1696, loc. vii. 14). If these views 
he adopted, the difficulty of freeing the Divine 
Cause from responsibility foi sin in human action 
becomes intensified ; for it is difficult to see what 
is left to the human will, apart from the Divine, 
upon which the responsibility for sin may be laid. 

If we interpret the concuisus in the sense of 
Molina, and if, especially m relation to human 
actions, we regal d it in such a way that God does 
one part, while to man is left some other pait— the 
choosing or directing function — the doctune is 
unquestionably exposed to the objection urged by 
E. von Ilaitmann (Religion des Gcistes, Berlin, 
1882, ]). 352) that the collective (Divine-liuman) 
cause is halved, and an abstract monistic solution 
is adopted foi one half, and a deistic solution for 
the other Haitmann’s own solution, the concrete- 
monistic, which regards all Divine activity as 
activity of the eieature, and all activity of the 
creature as Divine, is pantheistic, and excludes the 
concept of the concursus . 

The problem that meets us in the Thomisfc and 
Lutheran theology postulates a more refined solu- 
tion. The problem is to reconcile the eternal, 
unchangeable will of God with tiie fiee action of 
the human will in time. This seems conceivable 
only if we regard such free action as not altogether 
in time, but, with Kant, as an intelligible act out 
of time ; or, with Hegel, as an infinite power of 
going back into self, of the ego, of thought, winch 
free action can therefore be eternally willed as 


such and as free by God. The problem is not con- 
fined to the human will ; we encounter it also in 
the Infinite of mathematics. Modem speculation 
tends to view the Infinite as something actual. 
Our notion of the actual is, above all, that what is- 
actual is, actually, what it is. Is then the infinite 
series of natural numbeis actually odd or even?* 
If it is not determmately one or the other, then 
apparently the actuality of the Infinite must lie 
something different from what is ordinarily meant 
by actuality. In like manner, it may be argued 
that free action, in its indeterminate character, 
cannot be actually in time, or must be an eternal* 
self-determined act out of time. 

The term concursus Dei has also been applied to* 
the doctrine of occasionalism (q.v.), which postu- 
lates the action of the Deity as mediating the 
connexion of soul and body ; but this sense is quite 
distinct. The theological concursus acts in and 
with the natural action of the cause, and neither 
supersedes nor supplies its place. 

Literature —Thomas Aquinas, Sum Theol i. a. qu cv. 
artt 3, 4, 5, c. Gent ill 67-70 , Suarez, Metaph Dtsp xx. 
vol 1 p 550, Pans, 1619, J. Gerhard, Loci Theologici , 1622, 
‘deNatura l)ei', J. H Heidegger, Coitus theologies Chns - 
txanvs , ed. Schwcizer, Zurich, 1700, vn 24-81 , Leibniz, 
Thtodicte, Amsterdam, 1710, p 27 ff , Causa Dei Asserta , lx. 
12 ; Boedder, Natural Theology 2 , 1896, 111 1 , Biedermann, 
Chnstl. Dogmatik 2 , Berlin, 1884-1885, 11 277 

G J Stokes 

CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. - The 

doctiine that immortality is not inherent but 
conditional, depending on the use made by the 
individual of this present life. ‘ F rom this point of 
view man is a candidate for immortality. Perpetual 
life becomes the portion of the man who, by faith, 
unites himself to God’ (Petavel, Problem of Im- 
mortality, p. 15). In its modem foim Conditional- 
isrn may be said to he contained in two piopositions : 
(1) that the endless life of the righteous is not 
the result of any natural immortality inherent in 
man, but is the gift of God ; (2) that the punish- 
ment of the wicked, in the woild to come, will not 
be of endless duration, since their life must finally 
he extinguished 1 Thus Conditionahsm is impoi tant 
chiefly as an attempt to solve the pioblem of the 
ultimate fate of the obstinately wicked. Those 
who have found themselves unable to accept the 
tiaditional view that sinners live for ever in a state 
of suflering have, geneially speaking, adopted one 
01 othei of two theories. Universalism (<1 v ), the 
doctiine of the ultimate reconciliation of ail men 
to God; or Conditionalism, which, in its modern 
dev elopment, involves Anmhilatiomsm (q v ) 

1 . History of the doctrine. — Although Condition - 
ahsm, lnstoiically speaking, is a recent doctrine, 
not held by any considerable body of men until the 
19th cent., it is found heie and there, 111 a 11101 e or 
less developed foi in, fiom the earliest times Some 
writei s - have claimed for it an Egyptian ongin. 
But the first ceitain instance of a philosophic 
presentation of conditionalistic ideas is found in 
the teaching of the Stoic Clirysippus ( |* c . 206 B C ). 
Diog. Laeit. (vn 157) says: K \edv07js pkv oftv irdcrat 
[rds i/'i'X&s] iicidiaylpeiy /UxP 1 T V J tKTrvpuxreujs, Xpvannros 
rds Tcuy <ro(pwu pdvov. The view of Chrysippus 
was accepted by some, though not all, of the 
later Stoics, 3 but Conditionalism never became a 

1 It is to be observed that these two propositions are quite 
separate The second does not neoessaril} follow from the first. 

2 e g A Matter, art 4 An^antisseiuent des .lines/ m Encycl . 
des sciences relig (Paris, 1877), G. Raw linson. A ncient Egypt , 

1 318 (London, 1881), A. Wiedemann, A nc. Egyp Doctiine of 
Immortality (Eng tr , London, 1895) 

«* Senct a, Consolat ad Marciam, ad Jin. : 4 Nos quocpie felicee 
animae et aeterna sortitae labcntdms cunctis . . in antiqua 

element* vertemur’, Tac. Agrxc xlvi. : ‘Si, ut sapientibua 
placet, non cum corpore extinguuntur magnae animae ’ , Anug 
Did} 111 U 8 (ap Euseb. Prcep ^ Evang xv 20) [*Eiaoi ruiv Stockum* 
Aryovtnl •nji' fxcv twv cnrovfiatW pc^pi rrj s ets nvp ava\v- 

crew* run* navuav [eiri/xci'fltt'h rqr Bk riov a<j>p6v<av irpbt irotrovf 
rivat \p6vovs. 
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generally received doctrine among the Greeks 
and Romans. Roman Stoics like JSpictetus and 
Aurelius either doubted or denied the immortality 
of the soul ; while, on the other hand, the increasing 
popularity of Neo- Platonism brought into promi- 
nence the rival theory of its inherent immortality. 
Among the Jews some Rabbis, notably Maimonides 
[f 1204 ), 1 held that the wicked would not live for 
aver, Of early Christian writers, however, there 
is only one who unquestionably taught a con- 
litionalistic doctrine. At the beginning of the 4th 
cent, the African apologist Arnobius 2 (1) is put. adv . 
Gentes , ii. 15-54) argues that the sin, imperfections, 
and infh unties of the soul make it impossible to 
believe that it came direct from God. And, for 
the same reason, it cannot be inherently immoital. 
It survives the body indeed, but is immortal only 
by the gift of God. The souls of the obstinately 
wicked are gradually destroyed in Gehenna. That 
which is immortal cannot sutler pain. But the 
souls of the obstinately wicked do sutler intense 
pain ; therefore they must eventually die of it. 

* Sunt enim [aninme] mediae qualitatis (sicut Christo 
auctore compertum est) et interire quae possint, 
Deum si ignoraverint, vitae et ab exitio libeiari si 
ad eius sennna 3 atque indulgentias applicarint’ 
(op. cit . ii. 14). 

From the 4th cent, to the 18th, Conditionalism 
w r as not taught by any one claiming to be an 
orthodox Christian. Certain isolated thinkers, 
like Duns Scotus (f 1309) and Petrus Pomponatius 
(early 16th cent.), maintained that the iinmoitahty 
of the soul is incapable of demonstration 4 But 
such teaching does not, necessarily at any rate, 
involve Conditionalism. In truth, Conditionalism 
never commended itself to the Church. Platonic 
influences m the first place, and the giowth of 
purgatorial doctrine 5 6 latei, tended to lead men 
furtner and further away from condition alls tic 
speculations, and duiing the eaily days of the 
Reformation the immense influence of Calvin 
brought about the acceptance by most Piotestant 
bodies of foimul.e which strongly attnmed the 
doctnne of the endlessness of punishment. But 
meantime conditionalist view 7 s wei e being put 
forward by certain isolated thinkers, Christian and 
non-Christian 

Fausto Paolo Sozzini ( = Socinus, f 1604), in a 
letter written as early as 1563, rejected the doctnne 
of the natuial immortality of the soul, and in his 
latei controversy with Fiancesco Pucci lie stated 
his views mote fully 

lie argues that, since man has the power of reproduc ing his 
species, ho must be naturally mortal, for an immortal being 
does not beget children Further, an immortal frame does not 
requne food Man’s body is evidently different from a spiritual 
and Immortal body. All the causes which lead to death existed 
even before man sinned If man had not sinned, he might have 
been preserved from death by the favour of God, though 
naturally mortal By sinning, Adam refused this gift for him- 
self and his posterity. Therefore, unless by the favour of God, 
we too must die and lomain in the state of death 

Thomas Hobbes (f 1679), m las Leviathan (in, 
38), says 

4 The fire prepared for the wicked is an Everlasting Fire, that 
is to say, the Estate wherein no man can be without torture, 
both of body and mind, after the Resuirection, shall endure foi 
ever , and in that sense the Fire shall be unquenchable, and 


1 Comtitut io ties de Fund ament is Lcgis, pp 47, 48, Eat tr by 
W \ orst, Amsterdam, 1038 F YV Farrar ( Eternal Hope, 
London, 1892, Excursus v ) discusses the eschatological views of 
the Jews See, further, JE, art 4 Eschatology ’ 

2 For the views of Arnobius see Smith-Wacc's DCD (1877) l 
168 

3 For the unintelligible MS reading ‘sennna,’ minas and 
misencordiam havo been conjectured. Keifferscheid reads 
misencordias 

4 This view was implicitly condemned by the Fifth Lateran 
Council and bv a Bull of Leo x (1513). 

ft The conception of Purgatory did in fact modify, for the 
faithful at least, tho doctrine of endless punishment for the 
wicked in a Univcrsalist direction. 

6 Socinus, Works (Frankfort, 1656), i 537 ff. ; see also J 

Toulmin, Life and Sentiments of Socmus (1777) 


the torments Everlasting , but it cannot thence be inferred that 
he who shall be cast into that fire, or be tormented with those 
torments, shall endure and resist them so as to be eternally 
burnt and tortured, and j r et never be destroyed or die. Ana 
though there be many places that affirm Everlasting Fire and 
Torments (into which men may be cast successively one after 
another for ever), yet I find none that affirm there shall bo an 
Eternal Life therein of any individual person ; hut, to the 
contrary, an Everlasting Death/ 

Similar views appear to have been held by John 
Locke (f 1704). 

By death some men understand * endless torment in hell- 
fire * but it seems a strange icay of urulei standing a law , which 
requires the plainest ana directest iwrds, that by death should 
be meant eternal life m misery Could any one be supposed [to 
intend] by a law that saj s, “ For felony thou shalt die," not that 
he should lose his life, but be kept alive m perpetual exquisite 
torment?’ {Reasonableness of Chiisttanity, § 1) 

Even bo orthodox a Calvinist as Isaac Watts 
(t 1748), m his Ruin and Recovery of Mankind , 
§ xi. (Works, 1753, vi. 270-274), asks ‘whether the 
word “death” might not be fairly construed to 
extend to the utter destruction of tho life of the 
soul as well as of the body.’ 

On the Continent of Europe, Benedict Spinoza 
(t 1677), in his posthumous tiact 1 de Deo , de 
II online , et de Felicitate , argued against the natural 
immortality of the soul, and elalxirated Ins theory 
m the 5th book of his Ethics. In Biop. xln., 
Scholium (Eng. tr., White-Stirling, 1894), lie saj's : 

‘The ignorant man is not only agitated by external causes in 
many wajs, and never enjoys true Deace of soul, but lives also 
ignorant, as it were, both of God and of thought, and as soon as 
he ceases to suffer ceases also to be On the other hand, the 
w ise man, m so far as he is considered as such, is sc-areely ever 
mo\ ed in his nund, but, being conscious, by a certain eternal 
necessity, of himself, of God, and of things, never ceases to be, 
and ahvaj s enjoys true peace of soul ’ 

The exact meaning attached by Spinoza to 
phiases like ‘never ceases to be* is a subject of 
dispute ; but at least it is clear that he was a 
Conditionalist m the sense that his ‘ iinmoitahty * 
is not enjoyed by any but tho wise man 

In France, J J Rousseau ( 1 1778), while he held 
the doctnne of the immortality of the soul, yet 
thought that the souls of the veiy wicked pensli 
at deat h. In a lettei of 1758 he says • 

4 II cst v rai qu’il j a des Ames si noires que je ne puis conce- 
voir qu’ellea puissent jamais gofiter cette 6ternelle beatitude 
dont il me semhlc que le plus doux sentiment doit £tre le 
contentcment de soi-m6me Cela me fait soup^onner qu’il se 
pourrait bien que les Ames des mdchants fussent annuities it 
leur mort, et qu Ctro et sentir ffit le prix d’unc bonne v ic ’ 

The opinions quoted so fai are chiefly those of 
philosophers and thinkers lather than theologians, 
and in some cases they aie m the natuie of obiter 
dicta. But in 1706 there appealed a complete 
tieatise fiom the pen of the learned theologian and 
non-jiu or Henry Dodwell, advocating conditionalist 
views. Dodwell had been Camden Piofevsoi of 
Histoiy in the Umveisity of Oxfoid, and had a 
gieat leputation for scholarship and orthodoxy. 
The full title of his woik suthuently indicates the 
nature of its conclusions It is called An epistolary 
disiourse proving Jiom the Sci tjitiues and ihc Fa st 
Fatheis that the soul is a p? ample natmallt/ 
mortal — but immortalised actually by the pleasure 
of God to punishment or to reward , by its union 
with the Divine Baptismal Spirit , wherein is 
proved that none have the power of tj tinny the 
Divine Immoi taliunq Spa it sane the Apostles , 
but only the Bishops.' 2 This woik provoked con- 
sideiable conti ovcisy, being answeied by Samuel 
Olaike, Anthony Collins, and otheis. Dodwell 
defended liimselt in three pamphlets published in 
1 This treatise was not known to exist till tho discover} by 
Ed Boehmer of Ilalle (1851) of an abstract of it, and the sub- 
sequent finding of two Dutch MSS containing the whole of it. 
It is a rough draft of the Ethua Tho woid 4 immoi tality ' la 
used in it, but not m tho Ethics 

- A little befoie the appearance of Dodw'ell’s book, Aubert de 
Vers^, a French Protestant, had formulated a theory of Con- 
ditionalism in his treatise Le 1'iolestant pactfique (1684) He 
says 4 La mort cst la mort, et la v le est fa vie La mort 
naturelle pnve de la vie et du sentiment pour un temps, et la 
mort 6fcernelle en priv e pour jamais.’ His position corresponds 
with that of Locke. 
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1707-1708; and an anonymous 1 work indicating 
Ins main position, The Holy Spirit the Author 0 / 
Immortality, appeared in the latter year. The 
controversy, however, soon died out, and for over 
a century nothing more was heard of it. 

The latter part of the 19th cent, saw a great 
revival of interest in eschatological questions, 
and the difficulties of the traditional view of the 
ultimate destiny of the obstinately wicked were 
stated with great force by a number of writers. In 
1846, Edwaid White, a Congregational minister, 
published his Life in Christ , which is justly 
legarded as an epoch-making book m the history 
of Oonditionalism. 2 White's views were sup- 
ported by a considerable number of theologians 
and thinkers in England and America, as veil as 
on the Continent of Euiope. A fanly complete 
list will be found on pp. 18-26 and 500-501 of 
PetavePs work, The Problem of Immortality 
(Eng. tr by E. A. Eieer, 1892). In Geimany 
Richard Rothe, in France and Switzerland Charles 
Lambert, Charles Byse, and E. Petavel, 8 in Italy 
Oscar Cocorda, and in America C. E. Hudson and 
W. F. Huntingdon have been prominent advocates 
of conditional istic views, and have won many 
adherents. Thus Conditionalism has at length, in 
the 20th cent , taken its place among those eschato- 
logical theories which are to be reckoned with 

2 . Arguments in favour of Conditionalism.— 
The main aiguments on which the more lecent 
advocates of conditionalistic views lely to prove 
their case may be summed up as follow's — 

(1) Arguments based on the language of the OT 
and NT, — The chief passages relied on by Con- 
ditionalists are the following* Gn 2 16 * 17 3 4 * 19 22 ' 24 , 
Dfc 30 10 19 * 20 , Ps 21 4 37 10 - 20 49 20 73 19 20 92 7 04 23 145 20 , 
Pr 8 s3 * 36 ll 19 1 2 28 24 20 , Is 51 8 , Ezk 18 2 «- 82 , Mai 4 1 - 3 , 
Mt 7 13 * 19 I0 28 13 30 * 40 - 48 49 16 26 , Lk 13 4 5 , Jn 3 6 16 5 24 40 

033-35 8 51 10 28 U 26 H 6 19 ^ Kq 021-23 V gfl 11 M J Q 0 

3 16 * 17 , 2 Co 2 15 18 4 3 , Gal 6 7 8 , Ph 3 18 I9 , 1 Th 5 s , 2 Th 
l 9 (dXeOpos aiutnos — a unique phrase in NT), 1 Ti 
6 9 * 19 , He 10 28 ' 39 12 29 , Ja F 5 5 2 \ 1 P l 23 4 18 , 2 P l 4 
2 12 3 9 , 1 Jn 3 16 5 11 * 1J , Rev 2 7 * 11 3 5 20 11 ' 15 21® 22 1 4 . 
These passages are held to prove («) that man 
is not inherently immortal ; immortality is the 
attribute of God only (1 Ti 6 16 ) ; death, in its 
literal sense, is the result of the Fall ; (6) that 
immortality is a gift offered to the righteous ; 
(c) that it is conditional ; the Bible never speaks 
of the immortality of the soul ; (d) that obstinate 
sinners are frequently threatened with death, and 
spoken of as destroyed ; and that death means 
destruction of body and soul. 

It is plain that m all discussions on the language 
of Scripture the essential *point is the precise mean- 
ing to be attached to the words ‘ life/ * death,’ and 
similar expressions. 4 Are they to be interpreted 
literally oi m a moral sense’ 6 The conditionalist 

1 Assigned to Joseph Pitts in the B M Catalogue 

2 Life m Christ . Four Discourses upon the Scripture Doctrine 
that immortality is the peculiar Privilege of the Regenerate , 
London, 1840 A third edition of this work, revised and en- 
larged, was published in 1878, and \* as translated into French in 
1880 by Charles Byse 

3 Dr E Petavel is a distinguished Swiss theologian, and his 
work is the most complete account of Conditionalism yet pub- 
lished He includes among the supporters of Conditionalism 
Dr R W Dale (quoted in the preface to Petavel’s Struggle for 
Eternal Life , Eng tr 1875), Prof Sir Q O. Stokes (quoted by 
E White in preface to Life in Christ , p vu), and Archbishop 
Whateley, who, in Scripture Revelations Concerning a Future 
Stale io (pp 189, 190), suggests Conditionalism as a possible 
hypothesis 

4 The usual words for * life * are Heb *n and Or (more 
than 100 times in NT), and, less commonly, tyvxn The words 
and phrases denoting ‘ death * and 4 destruction are much more 
numerous both m Hebrew and in Greek (Petavel, op, cit. pp 
445-452) 

5 ‘ The language found m the NT . decidedly suggests that 
the ultimate penalty, in the eternal order, of impenitence is 
extinction of the guilty soul, even as the ultimate issue of the 
work and victory of Chnst is the extinction of evil' (J. M. 
Schulhof, Law of Forgiveness, Cambridge, 1901, p. 140). 


position (forcibly stated by Locke in a passage 
already quoted) is that Biblical writers, when they 
use these expressions, use them in the obvious and 
literal sense. The opposite view is put by S. D. F. 
Salmond in his Christian Doctrine of Immortality 
(Edinburgh, 1897, pp. 615-623). He argues that in 
a good many, at any rate, of the NT passages 
relied on by Conditionalists the word 1 life* (fw?)) 
means something more than mere existence ( e.g . 
Jn 5 24 ll 26 * 26 , Eph 2 1 ’ 8 , Col 2 18 3 s , 1 Ti 5 6 ) And, 
further, he quotes certain passages fiom the NT 
w hich, in lus opinion, are irreconcilable with Con 
ditionalism (Mt 25 48 , Mk 3™, Jn 3 30 , Ac l 25 , Re\ 
20 10 ). 1 

(2) Patristic evidence, — It is claimed by Con 
ditionalists that the early Christian Fathers are on 
their side. The opinions of Amobius have already 
been stated, and it is not seriously disputed, that he 
held conditionalistic views. But, fiom Dodwell 
onwards, conditionalist wi iters have brought for- 
ward a considerable body of Pati istic evidence to 
move their contention that many of the other 
Fathers m early times were on the same side. 
Some of the passages cited are not convincing, 2 
but others certainly contain expressions which are, 
at any rate, capable of a conditionalistic intei- 
pietation Justin Martyr ( J Apol. 7) uses the 
phrase tv a xal ol <paOXot dyy eXot sal Sai/uovcs Kal dvOpwirot 
w<ri. In bis Dialogue with Tiypho he puts 
into the mouth of the aged Chustian who is in- 
structing him Avoids winch seem formally to deny 
the inherent immortality of the soul. After a 
repudiation of the Platonic doctrine of pre-exist- 
ence, he goes on to say (Dial. v. ) ov8£ pty aOdvarov 
XpV \4yeiv avT7)v (i C. tt\v i^l^v), #rt el aOdvards 4 <tti 
K al dyevvTjros drjXaSJ} He then proceeds to develop 
Ins view's, saying that the souls of the righteous 
will not die, while the souls of the wicked will be 
punished, frrr’&v avrds Kal elvac sal KoX&fccrOai 6 debt 
dlXy And later on in the same chapter he uses the 
phrase tovtov x&P Ly diroOvijcrkovoiv al \pvxul Kal 
KoMcovrai.* Irenawis (adv Hacr v 2) says . 4k 
T7 ) s iKtlvov vi repoxyty ovk 4k tt)s iiperlpas (pverews, Tip* els 
del 7r apapourju txopev. The most impoitant, how- 
ever, of the passages in Iremeus healing on this 
question is found in n. 56 ( = 11 34), wheie, in com- 
menting on Ps 148 5 21 4 , he concludes with these 
words (Lat. tr ) : 

‘Non ennn ex nobis, neque ex nostra natura vita est sed 
see undutn gratiam Dei datur Et ideo qm servaverit datum 
vitae accipict et in saeculum saeculi longitudinem dierum 
Qm autem abiecent earn . . ipse se pnvat m sacculum saeculi 
perse\ erantia — (fita/aovi?) ’ 

Moie doubtful is the language of Athanasius, 
whose words are (dc Incarnatwne , 3) * 

cl TrapoLjSatei/ Kal c rrpa^eVTc? yivoivro c^avAoi, yiyyuxrKOLtv 
cavTOv? rr\v ev Oavartp Kara (favaiv fydopav vnop-cvtiv, Kai fxrjKeTi 
pev «V TrapaSeicrw £fjv, e£w 5c tovtov Amirov dnodvrjcrKOvras peveiv 
ev T(p 0ai'ar<f> Kal iv rfj <f>0op£ 4 

After Athanasius, conditionalistic doctnnes are 
found but veiy rarely. Petavel quotes Nemesius, 
de Natura Hominis , 1 . ; Theophylact, Com. on 1 Ti 
6 16 ; Nicholas of Methone, liefut. 207 ff ; and a 
synodical letter of Sopluonius read at the Tliiid 
Council of Constantinople (a.d. 680) as instances 
of the sporadic survival of such views. But he 

1 For further discussion of these and similar passages see C A. 
Row, Future Ret nbution (1887), pp 185-J47 

2 e g Ep. Barn 20 (where the phrase Oavarot aedmo? occurs) , 
Clem 1 Ep ad Cor 35 (eternal life is the gift of Ood) , 8 Ep ad 
Cor 7 (aywv 6 a <f>0aprot ) , Ignatius, ad Polyc 2, ad Jin., ad 
Ephes 20 (the Eucharist is fyappaucov aBavaaCa ?) , Theophilus, ad 
Autnlyc li. 27 (ovr« oZu <|>v<m flvrjTbs tytuero, o vt« aflavaro?); 
Lactantius, Inst Div vii 6 (* non sequela natuiae, sed merces 
praemiumque virtutis'); Clem Alex. Peed l. 0, ad mit. 
(immortality conferred by baptism) 

3 Justin’s pupil Tatian^uses similar expressions, cf adv. 
Grcecos , 13 (140 B), ovk tor tv dBdvarot % tyvxy k*Q' iavryjv, 
dvTjrq 

4 Elsewhere (e g c. Gentes , 33) Athanasius seems to teach the 
inherent immortality of the soul ; and E White (op cit. p 425) 
admits that he holds the doctrine of the ‘ “eternal death" of 
conscious suffering ' for the obsUnatel} wicked. 
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admits that they were generally ( drowned in the 
rising tide of the Platonic theory which was 
made to triumph in the Church hv the pseudo- 
Clementines, Tertuliian, Minucius Felix, Cyprian, 
Jerome, and especially Augustine ’ (op. cit. 242). 
Taken as a whole, the Patristic evidence goes to 
allow that a considerable number of early Fathers 
affirmed, in opposition to the Platonic doctrine of 
inherent immortality, that eternal life is the gift 
of God imparted through the Incarnation, and that 
the soul is not naturally immortal Whether any 
nf them, save Arnobius, went further than thiH 
in the direction of Annihilationism is not certain. 
Two considerations make us hesitate befoie pio- 
nouncmg definitely. In the first place, there is 
often considerable doubt as to the exact sense in 
which the Fathers use the woids ‘life,’ ‘death,’ 
and similar expressions. In nmny^nstances, they, 
like the writers of the Bible, seem to employ them 
with a moral and spnitual lather than a physical 
meaning. In the second place, the earliest of the 
Fatheis were not scientific theologians, and their 
language is not always self-consistent. Justin 
Maityi, the most nnpoitant witness foi Con- 
ditionalistic views among the Apologists, uses 
language winch cleaily implies the endless suller- 
mg of the kicked 1 All, therefoie, that can be 
said with certainty is that many of the eaily 
Fathers support the fiist of the two propositions 
maintained hy modern Conditionalists, while one 
at least (Arnobius) supports the second also, and 
holds that the punishment of the wicked will not 
be of endless duration. 

(3) But, over and above the appeal to authoiity, 
Biblical and Patnstie, Conditionalists urge that 
their views aie m harmony alike rath the most 
recent theories of science and with the highest 
spiritual instincts of mankind. Science, it is said, 
fails to supply any proof of the immortality of 
the soul. Conditionalism does not demand such 

1 )i oof, since it also rejects the doctime of an m- 
lerent immortality. Again, science has shown 
that man is physically closely allied to the lowei 
animals ; while, intellectually, theie is little, if 
anything, to choose between, e.q., the higher 
animals and the most backwaul laces of mankind. 
If we postulate immortality for all men alike, 
science asks whether we can logically stop at man 
and deny the immoitality of the more intelligent 
animals This difficulty, winch confronts the Uni- 
veisalist and the Traditionalist alike, is no difficulty 
for the Conditumalist. Further, the doctrine of 
the ‘suivival of the fittest’ is one of the most 
assured of those taught by modern science. Con- 


ditionalism is that doctrine transferred to the 
spiritual world 1 If, again, it is true that ulti- 
mately the value of every doctrine must be 
measured by its ethical and practical results, Con- 
ditionalism, it is urged, is, from this point of view, 
m a very strong position It keeps the mean 
between ‘ the dualist pessimism which makes evil 
eternal, and the perfidious optimism which asseits 
that all will end well for eveiy one 1 2 Traditional- 
ism, by raising doubts as to God’s justice and love, 
leads to despair and unbelief. Universal ism, by 
teaching the ultimate salvation of all, fills men 
with a fatal sense of security, and robs them of a 
gieat motive for spiritual effort Conditionalism 
does not run counter to our highest conceptions of 
the justice and love of God, while, by representing 
immortality as a prize to be won, it stimulates and 
inspires. At the same time, since it does not 
exclude the possibility of the suffering of the 
obstinately wicked befoie then annihilation, it 
gives due weight to the solemn warnings of 
Seriptuie 

On the whole, it may be saul that, although 
Conditionalism presents ceitain difficulties of its 
own, 3 it is fiee fiom many others which ha\e 
been uiged against its uvals While some of 
the arguments adduced by Conditionalists, especi- 
ally those founded on the language of the Bible 
and the early Fathers, will not prove all that its 
advocates claim for them, yet some important 
consideiations of a scientific and ethical character 
aie in its favour. The spread of the doctrine 
during the last lifty years among men of vanous 
schools of thought is a sufficient indication that 
it offers a solution of eschatological problems accept- 
able to a large and inci easing number of seekeis 
aftei tiutb. 

Literati rf —Most of the more important works dealing with 
the subject ha\e been mentioned in the course of the article 
besides those, t he follow ing are useful C Lambert, La Systtme 
du monde moial, Paris, 1877 [treats the question from a nhilo- 
sophic standpoint] , C Byse, Notie dime , Paris, 1885 , Oscar 
Cocorda, L’hmnortnlitd condizwnata, Torre Pellice, 188*, R 
Rothe, Doqmatik , Heidelberg, 1870, vol in (esp pp 131-109, 
291-330) , C F Hudson, Debt and <1 'race, New York, 1802 [dis- 
cussion of Patristic evidence], J B Heard, The Tripaihte 
Naluie of if an 0 , Edinburgh, 1882, S Senhouse-Minton, The 
Gloiy of Christ, London, 1809 , H. Constable, The Duration and 
Nature of Future Punishment ®, London, 1876 , Sir J Stephen, 
Essays m Ecclesiastical Riogiaphy *, London, 185$, vol n, 
Epilogue, F Palmer, Winning ot Immoitality , New York, 
1910 A full list of am lent and modern works on es< hatology 
(including Conditionalism) is that of Ezra Abbot, compiled as 
an Appendix to W R Alger’s Critical Histoi y o) theiDoctnne 
of a Futuie Life , Boston, 1880 Cf also art Annihilation in 

vol i II. w. Fulford. 

CONDUCT.— See Ethics. 


CONFESSION. 

Assyro Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p 825. I Egyptian (J Baikil), p 827. 

Christian. — See Penitence. I Hebrew (A. E Sinuux), p 829 


CONFESSION (Assyio-Bahyloman). -Though 
the w ord foi ‘ confession ’ m Assyr -Bab. is uncei- 
tain, 2 there is no doubt whatever that the idea 
existed among the peoples of the Tigris- Euphiates 
valley. By this term they understood the acknow r - 
ledgment of sin or of w rongdoing on the part of one 
who felt himself thereby out of favour with the 
deity whom he worshipped, or in danger of that 
disadvantage. The sin or wTongdomg might affect 
a fellow-man, or might be an offence against le- 
ligion, justice, or morality, foi which the deity, 
jealous with regard to the due observance of right, 

1 Cf 1 Apol xxi. 6 * anaBavari&vBai voxels povovs HdkBayixeBa 
rovt o<riws sal ivap^Tui? eyyvf decj i /Siwrray, *oAa£ecr0ai Se rot»s 
4 x6ucok teal ixT) fxerafidAAovras ev at am ten irvpi iriarevo/uep See also 
xxviii 1, lu. 6, 7 : t Apol ix 1 

2 It wag probably some form of the root pttn (pttu), ‘ to open,’ 
4 reveal * (see pit pi, below). 


exacted a penalty and inflicted punishment This 
nioial oi icligious aspect of sin, liowevei, was 
piobably a late development, the feeling of wrong- 
doing having been oiigmally purely ntual— a 
failuie to peiform saeiihce oi woislup, oi a detect 
eitliei m the peiformance oi in the offeiing Thus 
it was that the feeling of being in disfavour with 
the deity arose, and one of the means of grace 

1 ‘ Le oonditionnabsine ^eiait, h ce point de vue, un eas par- 
ticular, le plus important, du precede g6n6ral de selection 
qu'emploie la natuie, de la piodigalittiqm se remarque en toutea 
ses oeuvres II se rapproehorait du Parwmisme ’ (Larousse, Diet 
(Jmveisel , Supplement, p 888 f , Paris, 1878, art ‘Condition- 
nalisme’ [a good account of the doctrine, chiefly from the 
philosophical sidep 
j 2 Petavel, op cit. p 386 

j 3 See the vigorous attack m Salmond, op cit pp 011-629. 

J A Beet, The Last Things (London, 1905, pp 236-240,299-305), 
, is more sympathetic. 
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would naturally be the making of confession — self- 
humiliation and abasement by the acknowledgment 
of the sin. Humiliation was evidently regarded as 
being acceptable to the deity, and acknowledgment 
of wrongdoing as paving the way to forgiveness. 
Moreover, it may be supposed that the man who 
stood self-accused before the deity not only ap- 
peased the deity by that act, but also forestalled 
any informant who might piesent his misdeeds in a 
less favourable light. 

With the Babylonians the feeling that the deity 
might be displeased by possible wrongdoing was 
exceedingly ancient, and piobably ongmatea with 
the Sumerians. A worshipper, in consequence of 
misfortune happening after lie had offered prayer 
or sacrifice, or after he had perfoimed a rite, found 
the cause m some imperfection of his service. Not 
only had the service to be perfect, but the celebrant 
likewise had to be faultless in all his members, 
or imperfections in the ceremonial would occur. 
Moreover, lie had to be ritually clean. For this 
reason, Hin was originally the transgression of 
ritual laws, and appears as such throughout Baby- 
lonian religious literature . 1 

* Uncleanness has come against me ; and to judge rny cause, 
to decide my decision, have I fallen down before thee 
Judge my cause, decide my decision, 
remove the evil sickness from my body, 
take away whatever is evil of my flesh and my sinews 
The evil which is in my body, my flesh, and my sinews, 
let it this day come forth, and let me see the light.’ 2 3 

Confession and contrition, however, seems to have 
been a secondary thing with the Assy lo-Babylonians 
— purification by means of ritual acts and cere- 
monies took its place. In the rituals for pmification, 
a certain act has to be performed which is expressed 
by the Sumer, pi 1 rase ka-tuh(h)uda> rendered, 
apparently, by pit pi, ‘opening of the mouth,’ 
winch followed the fca-hihuda y or 4 washing of the 
mouth.’ If the latter was symbolical of the 
necessity of speaking the truth, and the detenmna- 
tion on the part of the worshipper to do so, then 
the 4 opening of the mouth 5 (if that be the meaning 
of the expression), which follows, might stand for a 
dnection to confess 3 to the god the natuie of the 
Bin or deficiency which made the ceremony neces- 
sary . 4 

In all probability the nature of these confessions 
is indicated by some of the numerous Assyr.-Bab. 
penitential psalms. An exceedingly perfect one is 
that published in the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Western Asia, iv pi. 10 This is addiessed to gocis 
and goddesses known and unknown, and lefers, 
theiefoie, to sms and failings both known and 
unknown. The following will indicate the natuie 
of this example 

‘The forbidden thing of my god unknowingly I have 
eaten , 

The unallowed thing of my goddess unknowingly I have 
trampled on ; 

Lord, my sins are mam , great are my omissions , 
tied, my sins are many, great are my fadings , 

(Joddtss, ni\ sms are many, great aie m\ fadings 
The sms l committed I knew not , 

The fadings I committed I knew not , 

The forbidden thing 1 ate I knew not , 

The unallowed tiling I trampled on I knew* not 

The lord in the wrath of his heart hath looked upon me , 

The god m the anger of his heart hath turned against me , 
The goddess is angry with me and evilly hath entreated 
me , 

A known or unknown god hath oppressed me , 

A known or unknown goddess hath caused me pain 


1 J Morgcnstern, ‘The Doctrine of Sm in the Babylonian 
Religion,* M VG x [19053 3, p. 2. 

2 lb p 4. 

3 Kpe6 pi, 4 to open the mouth (to speak),’ is given as a synonym 
of pit pi (Muss-Arnolt, Assyr Diet , Beilin, 1901-05, p 851a). 

4 Uib-Addi attributes the weakness of old age, etc., from which 

he was suffeiing, to the anger of the gods of Gebal on account of 

his sms, which, however, he had confessed (btyt epti ana Udm 

[Wmckler, Tontafcln von Tel eUAmama , Berlin, 1896, no 71 ; 

Knudtzon, E^Amarna Tafeln, Leipz. 1910, no. 137, lines 29 ff.]). 


I besought, but none took my hand ; 

I wept, but he did not approach my side. 

I call aloud, 1 none heareth me ; 

I am oppressed, I cover myselfj I look not up/ 

The penitent here mentions that he had made 
supplication to his merciful god, had kissed the feet 
of his goddess, and had appealed to god and god- 
dess known and unknown. He calls upon them all 
to look favourably upon him, and asks each how 
long his goodwill will be withheld. Men know 
nothing — not even whether they do evil or good. 
The suppliant, however, needs help, and (being 
willing to confess and acknowledge that he has 
sinned) continues as follows : 

4 Turn the failure I have committed to good ; 

Let the wind carry away the sin I have wrought , 

Tear asunder my many misdeeds like a garment 
My god, my sms are 7 times 7 — free me from my sins ; 

My goddess, my sms are 7 times 7 — free me from my sins ; 
God known or unknown, my sins are 7 times 7 — free me from 
my sins , 

Goddess known or unknown, my sins are 7 times 7 — free me 
from my sms ; 

Free me from my sins, that I may bow down before thee , 
May thy heart, like the heart of the mother who bore (me), 
return to its place ; 

Like the mother who bore, the father who begot, may it re- 
turn to its place.* 

The following is part of a confession to a goddess : 

* . . . bitter!} do I lament 

[My Bins] are man} , my mind is embittered (thereby) 
I.ady, 2 cause me to know my act, set for me a refuge , 
Remove my sins, lift up my countenance.’ 3 

Another text speaks of the shame which the 
penitent feels : 

* lie prostrates himself to his god with sighing , 

He weeps, he withholds not lamentation (?) — 

“ Let me tell my deed—mj unspeakable deed ; 

Let me repeat my word, my unspeakable 4 word • 

My god, let me tell 5 my deed, my unspeakable deed ” ’ 8 
In tins last, contrary to custom, there is ap- 
parently a desire to specify the nature of the deed, 
and things so bad seem to be piesupposed that 
permission has to be asked to mention (or detail) 
them. Unfortunately, the text is defective after 
the last line translated, so that the conclusion to 
be deduced therefrom is doubtful ; but it may be 
supposed that we have here a case in which con- 
fession, with specification of the sin or wrongdoing, 
is provided for. 

In all these inscriptions the penitent makes his 
confession directly to the deity, without the inter- 
mediary of a priest or any other person The 
pi lest, however, in certain cases, introduces him 
to his god, stating that he is sick, in distiess, 
cast down, trembling, raining teais like a cloud, 
uttering words of submission with sighing. What, 
he asks, has my lord’s servant thought out and 
planned ? Let his mouth reveal what I do not 
know ! Whereupon the penitent, confuming, 
speaks foi himself . 

*lMa]n> are ni} sms, which I have wholly sinned , 

Let this [misfortune] pass, let me go forth from tribulation. 
|Ma]nv are my sins, which I have wholly sinned , 

[Let this misfortune] pass, let me go forth fioin tnbulation ’’ 
Numerous phiases asking for pardon, peace, com 
foit, etc., for the penitent follow, ami weie seem 
ingly pronounced hv the pnest. 

The king naturally had to keep himself pure anc 
always lit to represent the people. F or tins reason 
when he came to perfoim a ceremony, he said 
4 May the tablet of my sins be broken r — probably 
an actual tablet, upon which all his misdeeds were 
inscribed . 8 

In Ashurbanipal’s well-known prayer to Nebo, ! 
the confession of Ins sms, as well as his perfectior 

1 Lit 4 1 speak words,’ or the like. 

2 Istar (Zer-panitum) ; cf vol. ii p 043 l >. 

3 Haupt, Alckadische und sumenache Keilschnfttezte, 1881, p 
110 f , Zimmern, Bab. Busspsalmen, Leipzig, 1885, p 34, Rucks 
1-8 , Jastrow, Rel. Bab vnd Ass ii. [Giessen, 1905] 76. 

4 Lit. 4 unrepeatable ' 0 Or 4 confess ’ ( luqbl ). 

6 Zimmern, op cit pp. 86, 65 ft* 

7 lb p. 88, lines 18-21. 

8 Morgenstern, loc . eit p 129 

9 Strong, Trans, of the 9th Internal. Congress of OrientalisU 
London, 1893, ii. 199 ff* 
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in service, was the great offering which he made to 
the deity : 

4 A64ur ban!4pli confessed his sins, 1 he constantly prayed to 
Nebo, his lord ; 

What he set at the feet of the Queen of Nineveh he concealed 
not in the assembly of the great gods , 

What he stored In the sanctuary of Urkittu he concealed not 
(even) in the assembly of his haters , 

“ In the assembly of my haters forsake me not, Nebo — 

In the assembly of my oppressors C) forsake not my life.’ 4 ’ 2 
At this point come the lines printed in art. 
Birth (Assyr.-Bab.) in vol. li. p. 644 b , and the 
king is then informed that his haters shall dis- 
appear like ripples on the surface of the water, and 
like sandhills (?) on the face of the land — ‘ thou 
shalt stand up, Assur-bantApli — in the presence of 
the great gods thou shalt give praise to Nebo.’ To 
all appeal ance, these concluding words contain the 
promise of ultimate pardon and rehabilitation. 

Literature.-— T his is indicated in the notes 

T. G. Pinches. 

CONFESSION (Egyptian). — Of the deep sense 
of the guiltiness of sm and the deep contrition for 
it which are characteristic of the Hebrew or of the 
Christian religion, the Egyptian knew nothing, 
or, at all events, expressed nothing. It would be 
too much to say that he had no sense of sm, for of 
the wrongness of ceitain acts, and, in a very 
marked and unusual degree, of the wrongness of 
certain frames and dispositions of character, he 
had a very clear and accurate perception ; but, at 
all events, he had no conception of repentance, or, 
at least, none which has left any mark upon his 
religious literature. It must always be lemera- 
bered that there are immense gaps in our know- 
ledge of the Egyptian religion, and that the bulk 
of our information with regard to the view which 
the Egyptian entertained of sin is derived from a 
single book — the Book of the Dead — whose sole 
purpose was to secure for the deceased Egyptian a 
safe passage through the dangeis which awaited 
him after death, and a triumphant vindication 
before the Judge of the under w orld ; but in none 
of the leligious hteratuie that has survived— 
neither m the Book of the Dead, nor in any of the 
numerous hymns to the various deities, nor in any 
of the tomb-insciiptions — is there to he found the 
slightest trace of such a thing as acknowledgment 
of sin or repentance for it. Theie is no penitential 
element whatsoever in Egyptian religious hteia- 
ture What we must undet stand by confession 
in the Egyptian religion 'would be much bettci 
described by such a word as ‘ repudiation.’ So fai 
as the wiitten records go, no Egyptian ever con- 
fessed a sin ; but every Egyptian sturdily and 
steadfastly lepudiated sm, ami, in fact, the destiny 
oi the deceased m the other world depended 
laigelyon his ability to lepudiate with dearness 
and accuracy a certain definite list of sinful acts, 
words, and thoughts. 

Our information on the subject is almost entirely 
denved from the remaikable document known by 
the cunous and self-conti ad ictoiy title of the 
Negative Confession — a document which forms 
eh exxv. of the Book of the Dead. It is not 
possible to state with exactness when this very 
impoitant document came into the foim in which 
we now have it. The papyn w inch pieserve it to 
us are not oldei than the time of the XVIIIth 
dynasty (1580-1350 bc); but it must have been 
in existence, at least in its main elements, long 
before that period. The inscription in the tomb of 
Ameny at Beni-IIasan (Xlltn dyn ) contains a 
distinct element of repudiation : ‘No little child 
have I injured; no widow have I oppiessed; no 
fisherman have I hindered ; no shepheid have I 
detained.’ Laige poitions of the text of the Book 
of the Dead are found on coffins of the Middle 

1 Iptett Attkut -bant-djih di'ni-iu. 

2 lb. p 206, lines 27-31, revised. 


Kingdom (Xlth and XII th dynasties), and that 
Osinan view of the life after death to which the 
Negative Confession belongs is as old as the 
Pyramid texts (Vth and Vlth dyn.), while a 
tradition which there is no reason to doubt ascribes 
the finding of ch. xxx. of the Book of the Dead 
(the famous appeal to the heart not to bear false 
witness against its owner m the Day of Judg- 
ment) to Prince Hordadef in the reign of Menkaura 
(IVth dyn.). While, therefore, the present Judg- 
ment-scene of the Book of the Dead, containing 
the Negative Confession, may not be older than 
the XVIIIth dynasty, there can be little doubt 
that its fundamental conceptions are almost as old 
as the Egyptian Kingdom. 

Chapter exxv. of the Book of the Dead consists 
of three parts : (a) an introduction, containing a 
hymn of adoration to Osms, and a form of the 
repudiation of sins which, there is reason to believe, 
is older than the actual confession which follows- 
it ; (b) the Negative Confession itself ; and ( c ) an 
address to the gods of the under world. The 
w hole chapter forms a part of the ritual which is 
supposed to be gone tluough in the scene of the 
judgment of the dead, and the confessional part of 
it seems to be supplemental y to the actual judg- 
ment w hose issue w as determined by the weighing 
of the heart of the deceased against the feather 
which was the emblem of Maat, the goddess of 
Truth. In Ins confession the Egyptian testified 
that he had not been guilty of ceitain sms winch 
would have involved Ins punishment in the spirit 
world ; but apparently Ins repudiation of iniquity 
was not held to be m itself sufficient for Ins 
vindication, since it had to be corroborated by the 
unpiejudiced evidence afiorded by the weighing of 
his heait. Howevei stoutly the deceased might 
assert Ins innocence of all sin, it w as not conaideied 
advisable to allow the heart to give its testimony 
before it had been imploicd in a special prayer not 
to shame its owner. In one of its many varying 
forms tins prayer runs thus : 

‘ O my heart, my mother ! O iny heart, my mother * O my 
heait of my existence upon earth' May nought stand up to 
oppose me in judgment in the presence of the lords of the 
trial , let it not be said of me and of that which 1 have done, 
“He hath done evil against that which is right and true” , may 
nought be against me in the picRcnce of the great god, the 
Lord of Amentet ' Homage to thee, O my heart ' Homage to 
thee, O my heart ' Homage to v ou, <) my reins ' ’ 

The heart, thus cajoled, might be expected to 
eonoborate the confessional statements oi its 
ownei. 

It is not ceitam whether the repudiation of sms 
preceded or followed the weighing of the heait, 
and the point is lmmatenal Aimed at the 
Judgment Hall — * the Hall of Double Maati,’ or of 
the Twofold Truth — the deceased began his con- 
fession by leeiting a brief foimula of invocation to 
Osins, which unis as follows 

‘Praise be to thee, thou great god, thou lord of the two 
truths ! I have come to thee, O inj lord, that I nm> behold thy 
beaut } I know thee, and I know the names of the foit\ two 
gods who arc with thee in the Hall of tho Two Tmths, who live 
on tho eul-doers, and who drink their blood each day of the 
reckoning before Unnefer [Osiris] I come to thee, and bring 
to thee truth, and chase away wrong doing ’ 

After this invocation, lie leuted a pieliminaiy 
repudiation of sins in a foim somewhat shorter 
than that of the Negative Confession, the number 
of sms repudiated being genet ally about thirty- 
seven, as against foity -two in tho more elaboiate 
form wlmh followed The sms repudiated aie not 
always the same m the vanous veisions ; but the 
vanations are not in any case of gieat moment. 
The following version is fiom the well-known 
papyius of Nu (XVIIIth dyn ) : 

* I ha\ e not done evil to mankind 1 hav e not oppressed the 
members of iny family I have not wrought evil in the place 
of right and truth I hav e had no knowledge of worthless men. 
I have not wrought evil. I have not set foremost in the con- 
siderations of each day thatexcessiv e labour should be performed 
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tor me. I have not brought forward my name for exaltation to 
honours I have not ill-treated servants I have not thought 
scorn of God I have not defrauded the oppressed of nis 
property* I have not done that which is an abomination unto 
the gods. I have not caused harm to be done to the servant 
by his master. I have not caused pain I have made no one to 
suffer hunger I have made no one to weep I have done no 
murder I have not given the order for murder to be done for 
me. I have not inflicted pain upon mankind I have not 
defrauded the temples of their offerings I have not purloined 
the cakes of the gods I have not carried off the cakes offered 
to the khux [illuminated souls] I have not committed forni- 
cation I have not polluted myself, or diminished from the 
bushel I have neither added to nor filched away land. I have 
not encroached upon the fields of others I have not added to 
the weights of the scales I have not misread the pointer of 
the scales I have not carried away the milk from the mouths 
Of children I have not driven away the cattle which were 
upon their pastures I have not snared the feathered fowl of 
the preserves of the gods I have not caught fish with fish of 
their kind I have not turned back water in its time I have 
not cut a cutting in a canal of running water I have not 
extinguished a fire when it should burn I have not violated 
the times of the chosen meat offerings I have not driven off 
the cattle from the property of the gods I have not repulsed 
God in his manifestations I am pure 1 am pure ’ 

In all probability this introduction represents an 
older form of confession, and 'was originally all 
that was expected of the deceased. The develop- 
ment of the doctune of the Judgment, however, 
led to its being supplemented by a more extended 
and formal version Along with Osins, there sat 
in the Hall of the Two Tiuths forty-two gods, who 
formed a kind of jury before which the deceased 
had to plead. The number foity-two may have 
been selected because the most general division of 
the land of Egypt gave forty-two nomes or districts, 
and there was thus a god for each nome. Maspeio 
suggests that they were chosen one from eacli of 
the cities of Egypt which lecognized the authority 
of Osiris ( Dawn of Civilization , p. 188). These 
jurors were creatures of terrifying aspect and still 
more terrifying titles, and before eacli of them the 
deceased was obliged to declare that he had not 
Committed the particulai sin which that god had 
authority to punish The titles of the gods aie 
such as — * CJasper of Flame , 9 ‘ Devourer of Shades/ 
‘Crusher of Bones/ ‘Devourer of Blood/ ‘De- 
stroyer/ and so foitli Theie are variations m the 
different papyri, and the list here gnen is fiom the 

S rus of ISebsern in the Bntish Museum. Each 
ission is prefaced by 4 Hail thou/ and the title 
of the particulai god addressed is given. The 
confession is as follows • 

‘(1) I have not done iniquity (2) I have not committed 
robber> with violence (3) I have done violence to no man 
(4) I have not committed theft (5) l have not blain man or 
woman (b) 1 have not made light the bushel (7) I have not 
acted deceitfully (8) I have not purloined the things which 
belong to God (9) I have not uttered falsehood (10) I have 
not carried away food (11) I have not uttered evil words 
(12) I have attacked no man (13) I.have not killed the heaHts 
which are the property of God (14) I have not acted deceit- 
fully (lf>) I have not laid waste ploughed land (16) I have 
never pried into matters (17) I have not set my mouth in 
motion against any man (18) 1 have not given way to anger 
concerning myself without a cause (19) I have not defiled the 
Wife of a man (20) 1 have not committed any sin against 
purity' (21) I have not struck fear into any man (22) I hav e 
not violated sacred times and seasons (23) I have not been a 
man of anger. (24) I have not made mvself deaf to words of 
right and truth (25) I have not stiried up strife (26) 1 have 
made no man to weep (27) I have not committed acts of 
impurity or sodom>. (28) I have not eaten my heart (29) I 
have abused no man (30) 1 have not acted with violence 
(31) I have not judged hastily (32) I have not taken vengeance 
upon the god (33) I have not multiplied my speech overmuch 
(31) I have not acted with deceit, or worked wickedness (35) 
I have not cursed the king. (36) I havo not fouled water 
(37) I have not made haughty my voice (38) I have not cursed 
the god (39) I have not behaved with insolence (40) I have 
not sought for distinctions (41) I have not increased mv 
wealth except with such things as are my own possessions 
(42) I have not thought orn of the god who is in my city ' 
Following upon this confession comes an address 
to the assessor-gods in which the deceased passes 
fiom the repudiation of sm to the positive assertion 
of his meritorious conduct. 

* Praise to you, ye gods, ye who are in the Hall of the Two 
Truths, in whoso body is no he, and who live in truth . . Be- 

hold I come to you without sin, without evil. ... I have done 


that which man commandeth and that wherewith the gods are 
content. I have pleased the god with that which he loveth. 

I have given bread to the hungry, water to the thirsty, clothing 
to the naked, and a passage over the river to him who hath no 
boat 1 have made offerings to the god, and funerary gifts to 
the illuminated souls * 

An examination of the two lists shows that in 
both cases the compilers had some difficulty in 
making out the requisite number of sins, as there 
are seveial confessions which are practically dupli- 
cates of others which have been made before, 
c.ff. in the Negative Confession, ‘I have done 
violence to no man/ ‘ I have not acted with 
violence/ ‘I have not behaved with violence \ 
and again, ‘I have not acted deceitfully ’ occurs 
twice, Mlnle in addition wo have ‘I have not 
acted with deceit, or worked wickedness/ Such 
repetitions were, of course, almost inevitable when 
a definite list of transgiessions had to he filled up 
by a sometimes hasty and often careless scribe, 
m ho well knew that the document on which he 
vvas engaged was never likely to be read by any 
one after it had once been placed in the cotlin of 
the deceased. 

An analysis of the sms repudiated m the intro- 
duction and the Negative Confession may be 
attempted, giving the number of sins falling under 
particulai heads in either document 

Intro Negitive 

duction Confession 

Sms against the gods 10 6 

,, „ „ person of others 12 4 

,, ,, property 5 5 

>» «» purity 1 3 

,, of de< eit 3 4 

,, of ( haracter and disposition C 18 

Theie aie, of course, m both lists, some sins of 
such a dial ac ter that they might oc( upy a place m 
moie than one of these categories An exami- 
nation of tliis classiiication suggests what is on 
other giounds extremely pi obable— namely, that 
the intioductum is a suivival fiom moie primitive 
times, and lepresents a code of moiality eailier 
than that of tne Negative Confession. Thus, sins 
of sacrilege and sins against the person of otheis 
occupy by far the most prominent position in the 
mtiocfuction, as Mould be expected in a moie 
primitive state of society, amounting in numbei to 
10 and 1*2 respectively — 22 sins out of 37. In the 
Confession these numbers have shrunk to 6 am l 4. 
On the other hand, the sense of the sinfulness of 
acts of impunty has mci eased, if M*e may assume 
its mciease fiom a moie elaborate lepudiation of 
such acts. But the most lemaikable development 
is the growth in the sense of the importance of 
character . While the introduction repudiates six 
sins specially affecting the inner man, the Con- 
fession repudiates no fewer than eighteen 

When we come to consider the particular sms 
which the Egyptian judged to he fatal to him 
m t 1 1 o committed them, we find several which aie 
obviously the product of the conditions under 
winch Egyptian .agriculture Mas carried on ‘I 
have not turned back M r ater m its time/ and ‘I 
have not cut a cutting in a canal of running 
water/ both point to dishonest appropriation of 
urigation M ater. Leaving these out of considera- 
tion as being the result of special circumstances, 
we see that what tire Egyptian wished to avoid, 
or to be held to have avoided, m his life was 
something like this — impiety and sacrilege ; crimes 
of violence against others, either direct or by 
incitation ; adultery and unnatural vice ; cruelty, 
ferocity, and unkmdness towards defenceless 
inferiors. In all these points the Egyptian Con- 
fession indicates a code of morality not superior to 
that current among other nations, and indeed m 
some respects distinctly of an outward and formal 
type The stress laid upon merely ceremonial sms 
is an obvious defect. As Maspero says ( op . cit, 
191), ‘ the material interests of the temple were too 
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prominent, and the crime of killing a sacred goose 
or stealing a loaf from the bread offerings was 
considered as abominable as calumny or murder, 1 
Where the Confession is striking is in its develop- 
ment of the sense of those duties which a man 
owes to his own character and self-respect. Paiti- 
cularly remarkable is the stress laid upon reticence 
and control of speech. Four at least of the lepu- 
diations refer to this — deprecating slander, foul 
speaking, disdainfulness of speech, and mere pio- 
fusion ot woids. This is quite in accordance with 
what we learn from otliei sources as to Egyptian 
ideals of ehalacter. , ‘Let thy thoughts be abun- 
dant/ says the oldest Wisdom book of Egypt, 

‘ let thy words be under restiaint.’ Again, angei 
and hasty judgment, mischief-making, and the 
msolenco of prule together furnish the subject of 
eight repudiations. If Erman’s inteipretation be 
correct, useless remoise isdepiecated by the obscuie 
lepudiatiori ‘28, ‘ I have not eaten my heart/ 
Budge’s version is moie commonplace : * I have not 
lost iny temper and become angry/ The sin of 
closing the mind to ideas and mspnations of truth 
is repudiated in 24, ‘ I have not made myself deaf 
to words of right and truth/ and conceivably also 
in the last item of the introduction — ‘ I have not 
lepulsed God in His manifestations/ or ‘stopped a 
god in his comings forth/ A sense of fair play 
even to the creatures gives us 31 of the intro- 
duction — ‘ I have not caught fish with fish of their 
own kind’ ( ? of. Ex 23 ltf ‘Thou slialt not seethe a 
kid in his mothei’s milk’) 

On the whole, that winch distinguishes the 
Egyptian Confession is not what it is so frequently 
extolled foi — an exceptionally high stanclaid of 
morality. The Confession itself shows that the I 
standard was very much that which lias obtained 
among all nations that have a light to be called 
civilized Its distinction is the stress which it 
lays on the inner duties — those duties w Inch a man 
owes to himself, and which ennoble and stiengthen 
character. Self-iestiaint and self-possession, dig- 
nified reticence, and absence of meddlesomeness, 
the capacity of bearing piospeiity without in- 
solence, and the resolve to preserve an open mind 
towards the truth — the effort to maintain such a 
sound and wholesome standard marks out the 
Egyptian code as being of a particularly high type. 
Even if it be permissible to infer that the insistence 
on these viitues suggests that the Egyptian chai- 
acter was specially prone to faults against them, it 
must still be admitted that no other nation evei 
formulated and steieotyped such a list of man’s 
duties to his own character as part of its acknow- 
ledged code of morality. It has been pointed out 
that what seems to us the defect of the whole idea 
of the Confession — the absence from it of anything 
approaching a sense of repentance for wiong- 
domg — appears to be a peimanent factor of the 
Egyptian character. 

4 The essential mode of justification in the judg- 
ment/ says Petrie (Re l. of Anc. Egypt, p. 89), 

• was by the declaiation of the deceased that he 
had not done various crimes ; and to this day the 
Egyptian will rely on justifying himself by sheer 
assertion that he has not done wrong, in face of 
absolute proofs to the contrary/ 

Litkraturb.— A, Erm an, Handbook of Egyp Religion, Lon- 
don, 1907; G. SteindorfL liel of the Anc Egyptian*, New 
York and London, 1905 , E. Naviile, The Old Egyptian Faith , 
London, 1909, Dae agypt Todlenhuch , Berlin, 1886 , E. A. W. 
Budge, Egypt . Religion, London, 1900, The Book of the Dead , 
London 1898; G. Maspero, Diet anc des peuples de V Orient 
claseique , vol. i , 4 Les Origines ' (Eng. tr Dawn of Civilization, 
London, 1894) , J. H. Breasted, Hist of Egypt, London, 1906 , 
W M. F, Petrie, Religion and Conscience m Anc Egypt, 
London, 1898, Rel . of Anc. Egypt, London, 1906 ; P, Le Page 
Renouf, Origin and Growth ofRehg . of anc Egypt (Hib. Lect , 
London, 1879, 4th ed 1897) , The Egyptian Booh of the Dead , 
RP, 1st and 2nd senes, London, vanous dates. 
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CONFESSION (Hebrew). — x. The term. — 
The Hiph. and Hithp , .run and rrwnn, of the verb 
nv, ‘ to throw/ acquired the meanings of ‘ to praise * 
and ‘ to confess/ The foimer stands for both, the 
latter is the technical teim for 4 to confess/ Both 
are rendered in the LXX by Qopokoytiv. The 
nouns derived fiom it are rrpn, 4 piaise/ ‘thanks- 
giving/ and m Jos 7 19 and Ezr 10* 1 4 confession of 
sin’; and the late Hebrew 'rn = 4 confession of 
sin/ 

The connexion between throwing, praising, and confessing is 
not obi lous The suggestion that a gesticulation with the hand 
was made while praising and confessing is too fanciful It is 
more probable that <tv signifies metaphorically * to throw know- 
ledge about,' to make it public, and is thus cognate to nirr 
and jrnnn 1 

2 . Confession of sin against God. — Whatever 
the Israeli tisli conception of sin was in any period 
of their known history, an admission ot it was 
expected from the penitent, whether a penalty 
was to follow or not Without, theiefoie, follow- 
ing the chionological oulei of the vanous docu- 
ments, we find throughout the OT individual and 
public confession insisted on and piactised. 

Very early in the Book of Genesis, the ques- 
tions addressed to Adam and Cain (3 9 4 9 ) were 
calculated to extiact confession. Judah confesses 
Tamar moie just than himself (38 126 ) 3 Jacob con- 
fesses Ins unworthmess (32 10 ), and Ins sons their 
guiltiness concerning Joseph (42 21 ) Joshua uiges 
A clian to confess (Jos 7 19 ). David confesses when 
Nathan brings his sin home (2 S 12 13 ) ; so do the 
Israelites in a body when brought to lepentance 
(Nu 14 40 , 1 S 7 6 12 10 ) 

The mission of the piopliets was ‘to declare 
unto Jacob Ins tiansgression and to Israel his sin’ 
(Mic 3 8 ; cf J1 2 lff , Is 58 1 ), and a reciprocal acknow- 
ledgment was expected (Jer 2* 16 3 13 , llos 14 1 ) 

The Psalter abounds in instances of public and 
individual confession Foiemost stands Ps 51, 
which embodies a fully-developed conception of 
sin and giace. Its ascription to Davul indicates an 
appieciation of David’s confession in 2 8 12. Ps 32 
is a model penitential psalm, m which a pious man 
is reluctant for some time to admit the sin of an 
accusing conscience, until some external circum- 
stance foices confession fiom Ins lips (Koberle, 
Sunde tend Gnade, Munich, 1905, p 352). Simi- 
larly in Ps 38 a pious man asenbes ms misfoi tunes 
to his sms which he can bear no longer, and un- 
burdens his conscience by 4 declaring Ins iniquity 
and confessing his sin’ (v ,8 ) 3 

The religious aspect of the book of Pioveibs is 
Eudsemomsm. The wise man is happy, and he is 
wise who icgulates bis life in accordance with the 
Divine commands The sinner is a fool. Con- 
fession of sm is an act of wisdom (28 13 ). 

In the sacrificial cult, confession of sm was an 
essential element (Lv 5 5 16 21 , Nu T > 6 7 ). According 
to Maimomdes (Yad Maas, Ifak in 14), the sacn- 
iicer of a sin-, tiespass-, or hurnt-ofiemig laid both 
hands between the horns of the victim, and said . 

*1 have sinned, committed iniquity, transgressed, hn\e done- 
thus and thus. I repent before Thee, and this is ui} atoning 
sacrifice ’ 

On the Day of Atonement the high priest is 
said to have confessed three times. Standing by 
his victim between the pencil and the altai, facing 
west, and with lus hands upon its head, he made the 
following confession 

1 Malbim on Lv 6 6 sajs that TV has the opposite meaning of 
‘ to conceal,' 1 to denj ’ It is peculiar to man to hide lus know- 
ledge of God and of his sin The rnto proclaims them 

2 On this the Talmud remarks v< Judah's praise consists in 
his confession' — a double plaj on his name (Meg 25# , see also 
Sot 7 and 10) 

3 The present writer is inclined to think that the unusual 
expression 'D is a mistake, having arisen from similarity to 
the previous Tifct, and that the original reading was 0J .ttik 
'flNipn This also completes the synthetic parallelism 
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* I beseech thee, Jahweh, I have committed iniquity, I have 
transgressed, I have sinned before thee, I and my house. 
I beseech thee, Jahweh, forgive now the iniquities and the 
transgressions and the Bins wherein I have committed iniquity 
and transgressed and sinned before thee, I and my house. 
As it is written m the law of thy servant Moses, 44 For on this 
day shall atonement be made for you, to cleanse you from all 
your sins.”* 

The priests and people responded : ‘ Blessed be 
the name of His glory for ever.’ The second time 
■was over the sin-offering of the priests, when the 
.same formula was used, with the addition of 4 the 
sons of Aaion, thy holy people’ after ‘I and my 
house.’ The third confession was made over the 
scape goat, and the same formula was worded m 
the third person plural, with ‘Thy people, the 
house of Israel,* substituted for * I and my house.’ 

The Exile wrought a matenal change in the 
religious disposition as well as in the outward for- 
tunes of the people. In the place of the defiant 
Israeli tish nation there returned from Babylon a 
Church of serious and timid Jews. Without 
doubting that they were the successors of ancient 
Israel and heirs to the promises, they were rendered 
diffident by their miserable resources. They saw in 
their inferiority God’s chastisement for their am 
Confession of sm became henceforth a concomitant 
•of religious exercise (see Ezr 9 6 , Neh 9 2tr -). The 
confession in Dn 9 4 ' 19 resembles m several ways 
that of Neh and Bar l 1317 ; but, as Marti (Com. on 
Dan p. 65) observes, the similarity is due not to 
quotations from each other, hut to some common 
stereotyped liturgical prayers from which all drew. 

A peculiar feature of exilic and post-exilic con- 
fession is the aggregate conception of sin to which 
is reckoned the 4 sins of the iatliers .’ 1 The truth 
contained in the Talmudic adage that Israelites 
were each other’s sureties (Sheb. 39, and elsewhere) 
is older than the Talmud Viewing themselves as 
partakers of a common blessing, they felt a share 
m the cause of the common misfortunes. Litui gical 
confession, theiefore, arose not from a sense of in- 
dividual sin or the imperfection of human nature, 
hut from the desire for amelioration of present 
circumstances. It is the pious man who is ever 
ready to confess. Tohit enumerates his virtues, 
Ins loyalty to Jahweh and the Law (ch. 1 ). He 
leads a blameless life, but confesses his sins and 
goes into judgment with his fathers. His model 
integrity saves Azarias from the fire, hut lie con- 
fesses, * We have sinned’ (LXX Dn S 28 *-). Individu- 
ally a pious man had few sins to confess. Legal 
observance could keep him sinless, and the sacrificial 
cult made good that in which he failed through ignor- 
ance. 4 No sinner ever slept in Jerusalem. The 
evening sacrihce atoned for sfins of the day, and that 
of the morning for sins of the night ’ (Mia. Rab. and 
Tanrh. on Nu28 3 , ; also Kashi on Is l 21 ). Sm being 
not sinfulness hut actual sin, and that a collection 
of single sms, a pious man was able to know what 
to do and what to avoid, so as to keep a clean 
balance with God. Not the righteous like the 
patriarchs, but actual smneis like Manasses, need 
repentance and confession (Piayer of Manasses). 
To this class of general liturgical confession 
belongs the sixth petition in the Shemone Esre : 

4 Forgive us, O our Father, for we have sinned ; 
pardon us, O our King, for we have transgressed.’ 

After the destruction of the Temple, the Day of 
Atonement, even without sacrifice, retained its 
expiatory power, and has since been observed as a 
day of fasting, repentance, and confession. The 
form of confession at first was brief and general — 

4 We have sinned.’ R. Alpha knew already the 
first four verses of the Abmu Malktnu , one of 
which is ‘ Our Father, our King, we have sinned 
before thee’ (Ta’an. 256). For other short forms 
of confession see Yoma Sib. That of Rah was : 

1 In the Sephardic and Kabbalistic recensions of the Ashamnu 
«(see below), f we and our fathers have sinned* is still given. 


4 Thou knowest the eternal secrets, and the hidden mysteries 
of all the living. Thou searchest out the innermost recesses, 
and triest the reins and the heart. Nothing is concealed from 
thee, or hidden from thine eyes.* 

Longer is that of R. Hamnuna, which stands at 
the end of the Shemone Esre : 

1 0 my God, before I was formed, I was nothing worth, and, 
now that I have been formed, I am but as though I had not 
been formed Dust I am in my life ; how much more so in my 
death. Behold, I am before thee as a vessel full of shame and 
confusion O may it be thy will, O Lord my God and the God 
of my fathers, that I may sin no more , and, as for the sms I 
have committed, purge them away by thy great mercies, but 
not by means of sufferings and sore diseases^ 

R Bibi directed that one should say : 

‘ I confess all the evil that 1 have done before thee 1 stand 
on an evil path. Whatever I have done, I will do the like no 
more. May it be thy will, O Lord my God, to pardon all my 
iniquities, to forgive all my transgressions, and to atone for all 
my sins * (Lev Ii in. 3) 

A loud enumeration of individual sms was con- 
sidered arrogant (Sot. lb). The rule still is that 
confession of individual sins shall he inaudible, 
except when concealment would implicate the in- 
nocent (Shulhan * Arnk , 'fur. Or. IJay 607). 

The liturgy of the Day of Atonement giadually 
increased m bulk with suitable prayers and con- 
fessions, prominent among them being the Ashamnu 
and * Al-Jlet , called the lesser and greater confes- 
sions, and repeated four times m the course of the 
twenty -four hours of the fast, with a slight tap on 
the breast at the mention of each sm. The former 
consists of twenty-four expressions for sin, alpha- 
betically arranged, the last letter being repeated 
thiee times. It is probably the confession referred 
to in the Dulache. The ‘ Al-Jlet is a more ex- 
haustive catalogue of sm, also alphabetical, and 
has in the Aslikenazic use forty-four lines, each 
commencing, ‘ For the sin wherein we have sinned 
before thee,’ etc. 

It is a pious custom to submit to forty stripes 
save one, on the eve of the Day of Atonement. The 
penitent, lying prostrate with head to waids the 
north, silently confesses liis sins while (generally) 
the attendant of the synagogue lays on gently 
with thongs made of calf-skin, repeating tlnee times 
Ps 78 s8 (which m Hebrew has thnteen words), a 
word at each stroke (Shulh. Ar ut supra). 

There exists in the Prayer-book also a daily 
confession of sin, called junn, which is said morning 
and evening (except on festivals and other occa- 
sions) after tha'Amida, in a sitting posture, with 
head resting on elbow. Originally it consisted of 
one verse : 

4 O thou who art merciful and gracious, I have sinned before 
thee O Lord, full of mercy, have mercy upon me, and receive 
my supplications/ 

after which private confession is made, and one’s 
wants stated non-hturgically. Its older name is 
4 prostration ’ (cf. Jos 1 ®). Since prostra- 
tion was generally discontinued after the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, this indicates its gieat antiquity. 
‘A distinguished man should not ube ctbk 
unless he is sure that his prayer will be answered 
like Joshua’s.’ Compare uhnst’s posture in Geth- 
semane, R. Eliezer’s mother did not allow him to 
4 fall on his face on the day of his excommunica- 
tion’ (Bab. mes. 596). On Mondays and Thurs- 
days the juqn is preceded by a mediaeval confessional 
prayer of legendary authorship. 

Every Jew con/esses on his deathbed, after a 
prescribed form. Criminals are urged to confess, 
within ten cubits ’ distance of the scene of execu- 
tion. If they have nothing to confess, they are 
instructed to say : ‘ Let my death he an atonement 
for all my iniquities’ (Sank. vi. 2). 

3 . Confession of sin against man —The Mosaic 
legislation made provision for material leparation 
of injuries done to one’s neighbour. But the ideal 
of Hebrew equity went beyond legal compensa- 
tion, and demanded the conciliation of the offended 
party, without which 4 not all the rams of Nehaioth 
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in the world could procure pardon* {Bab. kamma , 
$2 a). Thus Joseplrs brethren pray for forgiveness 
4Gn 50 17 ) ; note also tlie confession of Pharaoh (Ex 
10 17 ), and cf. 1 S 15 24 24 10 26 2 \ 2 S 19 20 . In later 
Judaism it was raised to a positive precept. * Al- 
though the offender offers the legal compensation, 
he is not yet forgiven until he entreats him for it 5 
(Bab. ham. vin. 7). The Day of Atonement ex- 

f dates sin against God, but not sin against man, un- 
ess the offended party is conciliated (Fowia vni. 9). 
Suspicion of the innocent comes under the category 
of injuries. The suspect must be informed of it, 
•and honourable amends made to him (Ber. 316). 
Strictly the conciliation must take place before 
three witnesses. If the offended party is dead, 
the conciliation should take place over his grave in 
the presence of ten witnesses (Yoma 86-88) The 
•eve of the Day of Atonement is geneially selected 
for acts of reparation of this kind No distinction 
of class is acknowledged. Even Rabbis of renown 
were known to condescend to regain the goodwill 
-of those whom they injured. Rab, in a dispute 
with a butcher, was oflended by the latter. On the 
•eve of the Fast he expected the transgressor to ask 
for forgiveness. As he did not do so, lie called on 
linn and effected the conciliation (Yoma 87). If 
the injured party refuses to forgive after the third 
entreaty, he is called cruel, except in the case of 
slander, which one is not bound to forgive (Shulh. 
"Jr., fur Or. dj.au. 606). 
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i. Scope and limitations of the article —It 

the object of this article to furnish a survey of the 
history of Confessions of Faith, indicating their 
origin, their contents, and their inter-relationships, 
together with some bnef reflexions, suggested by 
the survey, upon their uses and their influence for 
good and evil m the religious woild. Other articles 
{Creeds [Ecum ], Councils [Chnstian : early]) will 
tell of the development of the three great Catholic 
Creeds of Christendom, and of the meeting of the 
historic authoritative assemblies of the Church 
Under the title ‘ Confessions ’ it will not be possible 
to deal in detail with documents of a private, in- 
dividual, or tentative character ; these will be 
mentioned only when they aie of special interest. 
The public Confessions which have been or still are 
authoritative in the various sections of the Chris- 


tian Church will be treated comprehensively, 
though their great number — exceeding 150 — makes 
it necessary to dismiss many of them with the 
briefest notice. A comparative glance will be 
turned on the non-Chnstian woild in search of 
documents or testimonies analogous to the Creeds 
of Christendom. Happily, there is small room for 
doubt or controversy in regard to the authenticity 
of Confessions, and questions as to date, author- 
ship, editions, etc., will for the most part lie 
handled very lightly, in the interests of clearness 
The table of contents printed above, and the 
chronological table of Confessions printed on pp. 
894-901, will help to make plain the principle of 
arrangement followed in the aiticle Selections 
from the relevant hteratuie will be given at 
various points throughout the article 
2 . Definition : synonymous and similar terms. 
— Amid all diversities of name, liteiary form, 
occasion, purpose, and authonty, a ‘ Confession’ is 
a public avow al and formal statement, more or less 
detailed, of the doctrinal contents of leligious 
belief, framed by an individual or by a group of 
individuals. It may he addiessed, oially or m 
writing, to a few persons in sympathy oi out of 
sympathy with it, or to a congiegation, oi to a 
church, or to the woild It may lie a bnef spon- 
taneous ejaculation of faith, or a summary of 
delibeiate conviction, or a veritable tieatise on 
doctrine. If short, comprehensive, and dignified 
enough foi use in public worship, and if piefaced 
by the words ‘I l>elieve,’ or ‘we believe,’ it be- 
comes a Creed . If longer and more minute and 
systematic, it is technically a Confession Broken 
up and analytically simplified into a senes of 
didactic ouestions and answeis to assist the memoiy 
and intelligence of the young and the unlearned, it 
is a Catechism Viewed as a pioclamation, in an 
apologetic or other interest, of distinctive doc- 
trine, it is a Manifesto , a Declaration, a P? oj'ession , 
a ‘ Symbol a ‘ Platfoi m ’ As a bond of union it is 
a Consensus, a Covenant , a Form, or Formula As 

a test of doctrine it is a Standard . Asa disavowal 
and condemnation of enors it is a ‘ Syllabus .’ In 
respect of its contents, it may ho entitled Decrees , 
Canons, Articles, Theses , Propositions, * Places 
When modified and re-issued, it may appear as a 
4 Revision The form of words in which the indi- 
vidual subscribes or pTof esses a Confession is the 
Formula of Subscription, or simply the ‘ Formula.’ 

3. Origin, aims, and uses —If religion be the 
natuial lesponse of the human soul to the Power 
by whose hat and by whose providence it exists, no 
element in religious experience is so comprehensive 
and so momentous as faith Observation and 
knowledge of the facts of life, wonder, fear, and 
doubt 111 presence of them, underlie religion ; but, 
unless they issue in distinctive faith, leligion is 
still unconstituted. Faith does not shut its eyes to 
things seen, but, while seeing them, looks beyond 
to realities discerned behind them It is the organ 
of religious truth. Like hope, its seiene, and love, 
its passionate, sistei, faith 111 its full meaning is 
vital to the highest experience of religion, and as 
such is bound to find expression when religion 
becomes self-conscious and articulate It lemeni- 
bers the past, and leans upon it ; it tills the present 
with life and power ; it faces the futiue with eager 
expectancy ; it is the bond between all the phases 
of religious life, the link, indeed, which unites that 
life with the Unseen God. In the language of 
religious self-utterance, therefoie, n edo, * I believe,’ 
and confiteor, ‘I confess or acknowledge,’ must 
always have a foremost place ; they aie presup- 
posed m all the other moods of worship— in praise, 
in thanksgiving, in self-abasement, 111 supplication, 
in hope, and in love ; they are the persistent under- 
tones in the natural liturgy of the universal 
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religious consciousness. They imply that the period 
of ignorance or doubt is past ; that the spiritual 
life is come to itself ; that the seeker has at last 
found, and that the spirit is at lest. 

The eailiest confessions of faith, possibly the 
best, were avowals of faith in a Person, personal in 
subject and object alike, not nairowly intellectual 
— ‘ I believe that God is* — so much as spiritual — 
* I rest my faith on God 5 ; and the object of this 
living personal attachment, too full for words, was 
either God or a teacher v\ ho rev r ealed Him. Faith 
in Jesus personally would naturally piecede faith 
in His Mesfeiahship. Hut it is obvious that even in 
personal faith the intelligence has always its dis- 
criminating part to play. ‘ I believe in Jesus the 
Christ ’ is a formula combining both forms — ‘I 
believe that He is the promised Christ,* and ‘ I trust 
Him.’ Thus, in the so-called Apostles’ Creed — the 
first elaborate Confession in the Church, and the 
basis of all others — the true nucleus consists of the 
threefold affirmation, ‘ I believe on (ttcc rreOcu ets, 
credo in) God the Father . . . on Jesus Christ . . . 
on the Holy Spint,* much moie being intended 
than that each Person exists, a relationship of 
peisonal faith being, in fact, professed. But, just 
as m each of these simple affirmations a certain 
intellectual judgment is presupposed, so m the 
Cieed, as a whole, loom has been found for clauses 
descriptive of each Divine ‘ Peison ’ and His sphere, 
and involving historical or doctrinal articles of 
mental faith. From a very early tune, confession 
in terms of the Creed was taken to imply, if not to 
denote, acceptance of each of these details of his- 
tory and doctrine — acceptance of the letter as well 
as of the spirit Faith was soon understood to be 
professing not much its feivent devotion to 
three Persons lecogmzed as Divine, as its belief m 
a senes of affirmations concerning them, particu- 
larly concerning Jesus, whose person, life, and 
work had been matter for protracted controversy. 
In the Confessions of the Reformation Period and 
later times, the personal object is finally lost in the 
doctnnal purpose ; in them the Creed has become 
a body of distinctive doctrine, nothing else — an 
attempt to formulate the tiuth about God and His 
Christ, not a simple avowal of faith in the God of 
truth and m His Son, the Truth Incarnate. 

Looking back upon the history of Creeds and 
Confessions, we obseive great diversity in their 
origin and purpose. (1) First and simplest, they 
weie brief spontaneous utterances of new-found 
conviction, addressed by individuals duectly to 
their personal object, m gratitude, homage, or 
adoration. They might be utterly unsolicited, 
like the devotion of the Hebrew Psalmist . ‘ O 
Lord my God, in thee do I put my tiust* (Ps 7 1 ), 
‘ O God, thou art my God * (63* ) ; and the demoniacs’ 
tribute to Jesus * Thou art the Son of God* (Mk 
3 11 ) ; or deliberately invtied, like the response of 
Simon Peter ‘ Thou ait the Christ, the Son of the 
living God* (Mt 16 16 ). (2) Similarly, they were 

natuially evolved by the consciousness of the 
Christian community. Without any definite legis- 
lation or injunction, a certain type of piofession 
came to be made at the admission of converts to 
membership in the Church, e.g. the Baptismal 
formula, or early forms of the Apostles’ Cieed. 
The Te Denm , a lyric creed, may have been formed 
similarly. (3) In time, and by natural consent, 
such individual and common Confessions as appealed 
to the general sense of Christian communities were 
adopted for liturgical repetition. The spontaneous 
lyric or acknowledgment became the familiar psalm, 
or hymn, or creed, prescribed for public use. 
(4) Beyond question, the catechizing of professed 
converts before baptism was the chief ana original 
source of formal confessions. The answers ex- 
pected from the professing believer gradually took 


shape in a series of propositions which were recog- 
nized as a sufficient mark of Christianity and claim 
for admission to the Church. The Apostles’ Creed 
in all its forms, shorter and longer, had this origin 
and aim. It was literally a symbolum, a ‘pass- 
word,’ for use on the threshold of the Church, 
(5) From the beginning it was part of the purpose 
served by a confession to bear a public testimony 
to the object of one’s faith — public not simply as 
made openly before the Church, but as before the 
outside world. The psychological influence of 
public confession upon a man’s own character as a 
source of stability and decision was as much in 
view as its impression upon the unbelieving world, 
(0) Creeds and Confessions have frequently been 
drawn up simply as a vindication of the true 
character of the religious belief cherished by a 
body of Christians. They were primarily authentic 
expositions of distinctive doctrine, intended to 
remove misconceptions and to repudiate misrepre- 
sentations. Many, perhaps most, of the great 
Confessions of the Reformation were wholly of this 
apologetic character, e g. the memorable Lutheran 
Confession presented to the Emperor at the Diet 
of Augsbuig in 1530, and Zwingh’s ‘ Confession to 
Charles V.’ on the same occasion. Subscription in 
such cases meant the acceptance and support of the 
doctrine, with no reference to, or promise of, literal 
adherence in the future. (7) Very often they were 
drawn up to settle conti oversy, either as a com- 
promise between antagonistic issues, or as an 
authoritative affirmation of the one and condemna- 
tion of the other. They served thus to maik off 
true from false belief, at least according as ma- 
jorities conceived of these, and gave rise to the 
accepted distinction between an oithodoxy and a 
heresy. In this category stand the Nieene Cieed, 
the Canons of Dort, ana the Foiniula Concordia), 
as conspicuous lepiesentatives. (8) On other occa- 
sions they were drawn up as deliberate bonds of 
contemplated union or re union, apart fiom any 
pressure of controversy, e,g . the Westminster Con- 
fession. (9) A very frequent, though secomlaiy, 
function of Confessions has been to serve as stand- 
ards of orthodoxy either for membeis in general of 
a church, or more especially for ofhee-bearers. 
Whether formally subscribed upon admission or 
tacitly accepted, they have been a usual basis of 
‘ discipline/ To be convicted, on tual, of infidelity 
to them was sufficient warrant for excommunica- 
tion. As a rule, the Catholic Creeds, though they 
have been thus used, have not been consideied as 
adequate for disciplinary purposes, and have been 
supplemented in ecclesiastical usage by the longer 
Confessions. In the Protestant Chiu dies it has 
generally been explicitly laid down that the Scrip 
tures of the Old and New Testaments are the 
supreme standard of faith and practice, and that 
the accepted Confession is adopted only as a 
secondary or subordinate standard. (10) Lastly, 
it may be noted that Confessions have been pub- 
lished in a less authoritative and more speculative 
way as expositions of particular conceptions of the 
System of Christian Truth, drawn up with a view 
to the definition and formulation of men’s views, 
apart either from conti oversy or ecclesiastical 
use. Such documents have been individual and 
tentative, and, unless adopted by Chuiches, scarcely 
enter into the present survey. 

4. Confessions in ethnic religion. — Though in- 
tellectual faith in some degree is presupposed in 
every form and stage of religion, and though the 
materials for Confessions are never wanting in the 
great systems of religion, in all of which forms of 
public worship, theological literature, and sectaiian 
divisions have their place, it is a striking fact that 
almost alone m Christendom have Creeds and 
Confessions in the strict sense been drawn up as 
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authoritative expositions of the contents of faith. 
Every religion and every sect within it, every 
school of philosophy as well as each individual 
thinker, has a distinctive group of tenets or articles 
of faith, which tend to find sooner or later a more 
or less authoritative expression, and so become 
stereotyped as a rule or noim of belief, and a test 
or watchword of adherence. These may without 
difficulty be pointed out in connexion with each of 
the great systems of human lehgion, for each has 
had not only its founder and its church, but its 
scriptures, its theologies, and its divisions But 
we look almost in vain for any documents in ethnic 
leligion, ancient or modem, which correspond to 
the Christian Creeds and Confessions. ‘ Antique 
religions/ writes Itobertson Smith in his Eel. Sent 2 
(1894, p. 16), 4 had for the most part no cieed ; 
they consisted entn ely of institutions and practices * 
In modern times, contact with Christianity lias not 
seldom induced the defenders of other faiths to 
diaw up, teach, and circulate catechisms and 
manuals of their own cherished doctrine. Especially 
lias this been the case in India, where, c g , Hindu 
and Parsi and Buddhist catechisms have been 
issued for the better education of young and old in 
their religion, and for the correction of current 
misunderstandings and misrepresentations on the 
part of outsiders 1 We may expect as one result 
of the rivaliyof the great religions a great develop- 
ment of such activity throughout the non-Christian 
world, with, it may be, the evolution of definite 
ethnic Creeds and Confessions. But for the most 
part Oriental religion rests on regulated duties 
more than on systematized beliefs ; ritual and 
moral works bring their reward, with such un- 

' on 
a 
of 

his hereafter is practically impossible Codes of 
conduct abound, in which each step in life finds its 
direction Hymns and piayers attest the life of 
faith and hope. Doctrines aie articulated, and 
problems involved in them are faced and argued 
with unlimited speculative enterpiise and genius. 
Cf. the vauous artt. on Creed. 

5. Confessions in Hebrew religion. — Neither in 
ancient nor in subsequent Hebrew religion has 
there ever been exhibited a zeal for the composi- 
tion and acceptance of binding Confessions Like 
most ancient religions, that of Isiael was national 
Men inherited it naturally, weie born id to it It 
was, indeed, with its beliefs and ceremonies, the 
distinctive possession of the lace. Only in view 
of sectarian controversy and of proselytization 
would any formal definition of their faith be 
necessary beyond the simpler confessions which 
were inwoven in their forms of worship. Even 
at the admission of proselytes in ancient times it 
was not so much a formal profession of doctrines 
that was required as a sacramental and symbolic 
initiation through the rites of circumcision and 
baptism, admitting the C entile to the household 
and nation, and therewith also to the religion of 
Israel. The Hebrew Creed, with its vntual mon- 
opoly of monotheism, was so conspicuous, so simple, 
and so well known as not to requiie any explicit 
formulation. Only after Hebrew religion became 
the religion of a book, of a closed canon of Scrip- 
ture, did the impulse in Israel, as later in Christen 
dom, arise to define its faith through scholastic 
controveisy more narrowly than by the contents 
of the Book as a whole. The silencing of the voice 
of prophecy was the signal for the opening of the 
mouths of sectarian disputants claiming to possess 
l Cf. the Hindu Catechisms of the Central College of Benares, 
the Parsi Catechism of Bombay (extracts in Reltgiom Systems of 
the World 5 , 1901, pp. 186-187), and the Buddhist Catechisms of 
Henry 8. Olcotfc (for Sinhalese children), Madras, 1886, and of 
Subhadra Bhiksbu (for Europeans), London, 1890. 
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swerving and rigorous precision that an exaltatn 
of doctrine to be professed into the position of 
criterion of a mail s religion and a deteinnnant 


orthodoxy and to condemn heresy. See art. Creed 
(J ewish). 

6. Confessions in relation to Christ in the 
Gospels. — In all the Gospels, conviction that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Christ, the veritable Bon of 
Cod, is represented not only as His own fixed 
possession and the basis of His mmistiy in all its 
many-sidedness, and as strengthened by the le- 
peated Voice from Heaven at Ills baptism and 
tiansfiguration, but as increasingly shaied by the 
Baptist, by the disciples, and by others who came 
into contact with Ilim. The nanatives further 
make it plain that it was a definite paifc of Ihs 
pm pose to elicit in time spontaneous acknowledg- 
mentsof faith in His Messiahship spiritually under- 
stood in relation both to God and to humanity, and 
that He welcomed them, whether at the time He 
desired them to be openly pioelauned or not lb 
is, moreover, the obvious intention of the Four 
Evangelists, in their choice of biogiaplneal matter 
and m then wilting, to bo loyal to the aim of 
their Master, and sinnlaily to induce faith in His 
Chnsthood (cf Jn 20 31 ‘these [signs] are written, 
that ye may believe that Jesus is the Chust, the 
Bon of God ; and that believing ye may have life m 
his name'). St Mark, equally with St. John, is 
caieful to record acknowledgments of His Mes- 
sianic Sonship ; nor aie St Matthew and St Luko 
less concerned to do the same There is aecoril- 
mgly in the Gospels a striking abundance of con- 
fessional utterance. It is almost wholly direct, 
personal, spontaneous, biicf, simple 111 fonn, and 
concerned with Jesus’ Chnsthood not merely in an 
official or national sense, but as constituting Him 
uniquely 1 Son of God 5 It is reinforced by such 
passages as, on the one hand, the parallels Mk l u , 
Mt 3 17 , Lk 3 22 , which reproduce the Messianic self- 
consciousness of Jesus at Ills baptism, 1 ejected 111 
Peter, James, and John at His transfiguration 
(Mk 9 7 , Mt 17°, Lk 9*^) ; and, on the other hand, 
Mk 8 38 , Mt KF* 33 28 ly , Lk 12 2y , in which Jesus 
expressly enjoins fearless confession of Himself, 
The following are the chief passages : 

In Mark the demoniacs whom Jesus heals confess Ilim * the 
Holy One of God' (l 24 ), * the Son of God ’ ( 0») r * Son of the Most 
High God’ (£>7) , blind Bartnnoius hails Him as 4 Son of David* 
(1<> 47 ) , the deaf mute’s father says, ‘ I believe , help thou mine 
unbelief’ (924) , the crowd acclaim Him, ‘Hosanna ! blessed is 
he that cometh m the name of the Lord,’ etc (ll 5,f ) To the 
high priest’s question, ‘Art thou the Christ, the Hon of the 
Blessed ? ’ and to Pilate’s question, ‘ Art thou king of the 
Jews?,’ lie answers m the affirmative (14 6ir l r >-’) In mockery 
the soldiers hail Him 4 King of the Jews’ (l r > 1H ), in sincerity the 
centurion at the Cross as 4 truly a Son of God’ (v #») In 8*# 
Peter’s confession is given as simply, ‘Thou art the Christ ’ In 
12*9 Ji Jesus condenses the sum of faith and duty in the two 
‘Great Commandments’ prefaced by the ‘ Hear, O Israel ’ 

In Matthew we find Jesus confessed as 4 Son of God’ by 
demoniacs (829), by disciples m the boat (14 ^0, and by the 
centurion (27’ i4 ), as ‘Son of DaMd* by blind men (927), by a 
C’anaanitish woman (15 22 ), and by the acclaiming multitude 
(21^), including children (v ,5 ), as tea< her of truth by Phari- 
sees and Herodians (22 ltt ), and frequently as * Lord ’ and 
‘Master’; as ‘Christ the Hon of the living God’ by Peter 
(10 16 ), and by Himself before the high priest (20 Wf ) , as ‘King 
of the Jews ’ mockingly by soldiers (27 *•>), and by Himself before 
Pilate (v 11) In the Beatitudes, the Lords Pra>er, and tho 
Great Commandments, articles of the Kingdom are enshrined 
In the baptismal formula, 4 in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit ’ (28*9), a confessional summary 
or nucleus of belief is presc nbed Fetei 's failure to confess 
(2669 75) is an object-lesson, while in 7 21 the insufficiency of mere 
formal confession is exposed ‘Not evcr\ one that saith unto 
111 c, Lord, Lord, shall enter into tho kingdom of heaven , but he 
that doeth the will of my Father ’ 

In Luke we have prec ise parallels to the passages in Mark and 
Matthew, marked only by slight variations Demoniacs confess 
Jesus as ‘the Holy One of God’ (434), ‘the Son of God’ (v 41) 

4 Hon of the Most High God ’ (S 2 *), the blind beggar as ‘ Hon of 
David* (18 18 ), the crowd as 4 the King that cometh in the name 
of the Lord’ (193*), the centurion at the Cross as ‘certainly a 
righteous man ’ (2347), Peter as ‘ the Christ of God ’ (9 2, >) , while 
He Himself acknowledges that He is the Son of God (2270), and 
King of the Jews (23 s ) In addition to the Lord’s Prayer and 
the Great Commandments, Luke also recoids the sayings which 
deprecate confession without obedience (b 46 ), and intolerance 
towards Christians of another following — * Forbid him not for 
he that is not against you is for you ’ (9*® 60 ). 
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In John we have the Gospel par exctUence of confession. It 
is, throughout, the record of successive workings of conviction 
that Jesus is Christ, and their issue is explicit confession 
Belief or faith is the keynote of the book 1 God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only -begotten Son, that whosoever 
beheveth on him should not perish ’ (3 16 ) *, 1 he that believeth 
on the Son hath eternal life ’ (v 8®) Apart from the minor con- 
fessions of Nicodemus (3 2 ), and of the Samaritan woman (4*9) 
to whom Jesus is moved to declare Himself the Chnst (v cf 
935 1036), an d of other Samaritans (‘ this is indeed the Saviour of 
the world,’ 4 42 ), the Gospel records those of John the Baptist — 
‘the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world’ 
(15®), ‘the Son of God* (v 34) t of Nathanael — 4 Rabbi, thou art 
the Son of God, thou art King of Israel’ (v 49) , of Martha—* I 
have belieied that thou art the Christ, the Son of God, even he 
that cometh into the world’ (ll 27 ), of Peter, for the Twelve— 

4 we have believed and know that thou art the Holy One of 
God’ (66»), and, supreme among the series, that of Thomas to 
the Risen Lord— ‘My Lord and my God’ (202^> — if, with most 
scholars and in harmony with the Prologue to the Gospel, * the 
Word was God,’ we take the words of Thomas as an apostrophe 
to the Christ. 

7 Confessions in the other Apostolic writings. 

— In the Apostolic writings which remain to be 
considered, the types of confession found in the 
Gospels are reproduced and extended. All preach- 
ing, all profession, and all participation m the 
Church’s young life were of the nature of con- 
fession. The memory of Jesus was still vivid, 
and confession of Him by the Apostles was as 
personal and simple as evei, though, on the part of 
those who believed on the strength of theii witness, 
faith naturally came to express itself in teims of 
what Jesus had historically been as well as of 
what He meant to the heart. The lapse of time 
could not but work changes in the forms of con- 
fession : reminiscence and doctrine were tx>und to 
colour them. The preachers of Jesus had to tell 
the story of His life m support of their contention 
that hope and prophecy found fulfilment in Him as 
the Christ. Their recollection of His career had to 
be set alongside of their estimate of His Person. 
Accordingly, in the Apostolic age confession 
fluctuated between three main forms. (1) accept- 
ance of Him as Christ, or Loid, or Son of God ; 
(2) acceptance of an outline of the main facts of 
tiadition about His home and life ; and (3) accept- 
ance of the threefold Divine self-revelation in 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Instruction of in- 

uirers and converts seeking baptism tended to 

well on certain customary themes, just as the 
Apostolic preaching reflected in the Acts and 
Epistles tended to follow certain customary lines, 
and a more or less uniform standard of historical 
and doctrinal knowledge was expected to he at- 
tained as part, at least, of baptismal qualification 
Inevitably the three types varied, but they varied 
in the direction of greater comprehensiveness and 
of ultimate convergence. What came in a later 
age to be known as the Apostles’ Creed was, in 
fact, the briefest possible combination of the three, 
confessing at once Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
Jesus as Christ, and the main facts of Jesus' 
earthly life, from conception and birth to death, 
resurrection, and ascension. We may note the 
following passages by way of illustiotion : 

In Acta the summaries of the Apostolic sermons, though they 
vajy in length and general character, are alike in this, that they 
embody personal professions of faith uttered with a missionary 
purpose. They plainly conform to one type their common 
elements were the implicit articles of the growing creed of the 
Church, and they are presented, naturally, m a markedly Jewish 
setting The confessions in Jerusalem of Peter (2& 24 h 86 yiair 
410 12 ), of Peter and the Apostles (530 82 ), 0 f Stephen (7* W), those of 
Peter at Ciesarea (KM® 48), a nd of Paul at Antioch of Pisidia(t3i« 39), 
turn upon the Messiahship of Jesus of Nazareth according to 
prophecy. His wonderful works, His holiness and goodness, His 
crucifixion, resurrection, ascension, promise and gift of the Holy 
Spirit, upon the need of repentance towards God and faith in 
Christ While He is ‘Lord’ and ‘Master,’ ‘Christ’ and *S<>n 
of God,’ the Deity of Jesus is not affirmed He is ‘ the Son of 
Man’ (7®6), * a man approved of God,’ whom 'God hath made 
both Lord and Chnst 1 (2 M 38), God’s ‘Servant,* God’s ‘Hoh 
and Righteous One,’ ‘the Prince of Life’ (318 15) More con- 
cisely still the Apostolic faith and message are described as 
‘preaching Jesus’ (835), 'teaching and preaching Jesus as the 
Christ ( 5*2 136 28), « witness of the resurrection of the Lord 


Jesus ’ (438), * testifying both to Jews and to Greeks repentance 
toward God and faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ’ (20 ai ), 

* testifying the kingdom of God and persuading them concern- 
ing Jesus, both from the Law of Moses and from the prophets’ 
(2823), * preaching the kingdom of God and teaching tne things 
concerning the Lord Jesus Christ’ (v.3i) t 'good tidings con- 
cerning the kingdom of God and the name of Jesus Christ ’ (8 ia ). 
Baptism, the sequel of confession, is uniformly administered 
‘in the name of Jesus Christ’ (238 10 48 ), ‘the name ’ being the 
centre of belief, the word of preaching and of healing. Accord- 
ing to a very early interpolation (8 87 ), it is administered by 
Philip on the condition * if thou behevest with all thy heart, 
and after the confession ‘ I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son 
of God ’ (cf. 163!) But from the first it is distinguished from 
John’s baptism as being 4 of the Holy Spirit,’ the triune Name 
being thus piepared for and implied. 

Referenco is made to doctrinal controversy not only between 
Sadducees and Pharisees ‘ the Sadducees say that there is no 
resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit . but the Pharisees confesi 
both’ (23 8 , an early theological use of the woid ‘confess’ in 
reference to articles of faith) , but also among Christians re- 
garding circumcision (ch 15) Christians are described as a 

* sect ’ or * heresy ’ of the Nazarenes, and marked olT both from 

Jews and from Gentiles (24 B ll 26 ) But Paul as a Christian can 
still make a confession characteristic of the Pharisaic school in 
which he had been trained — 4 This I confess unto thee, that after 
the Way which they call a sect (‘ heresy’), so serve I the God of 
our fathers, believing all things which are according to thfc 
I>aw, and which are written in the Prophets having a hop>e 
toward God, which these also themselves look for, that thei^e 
shall be a resurrection both of the just and unjust’ (24 14f )^ 
and, addressing Greeks in Athens, he can appeal to articles of 
belief held by Jews in common with them, \iz the Creator-/ 
ship, Fatherhood, and Spirituality of God, and repentance' 
for sin, Jesus being referred to only as ‘a man whom Go<l 
hath ordained’ to be His instrument of judgment for all th\e 
world and authenticated by His resurrection ('17 24 31) { 

In the Epistles of Paul, the apostle of faith, we look for the^ 
expansion and application, rather than the contraction and 
definition, of the first principles of Christian faith regarded as 
doctrine, but passages are not wanting in which an approach is 
made to a creed-summary In his Epistles, Paul rests upon lh<; 
brief confession which characterizes the Apostolic utterance*) 
generally in the Gospels and in Acts, stipulating only that it by 
sincere ‘No man can say, Jesus is Lord, but m the Hop 
Spirit’ (1 Co 123) ‘The w’ord is mgh thee, in thy mouth and 
in thy heart that is, the word of faith, which we preach . 
because if thou shalt confess with thy mouth Jesus as Lordi 
and shalt believe in thy heart that God raised him from thj 
dead, thou shalt be saved for wuth the heart man belie’vetll 
unto righteousness , and with the mouth confession is made! 
unto salvation’ (Ro lO 8 ™). ‘To us there is one God, the! 
Father, of whom are all things, and we unto him, and one* 
Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all things, and w 
through him ’ (1 Co 8 ®) Among the foundation truths whk* 
Paul had received and hastened to deliver to the Cormthia; t 
he emphasizes these — ‘ that Christ died for our sms accordi ti 
to the Scriptures , and that he was buried , and that he ha t 
been raised on the third day according to the Scriptures , ai 1 
that he appeared to Cephas ... to all the apostles f (1 Co 15 3 ft 
In close connexion with the exhortation * to keep the unity o. 
the Spirit in the bond of peace,’ he writes ‘ there is one body, 
and one Spirit . one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one Goo 
and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and m all’ 
(Eph 43 6 ) In 1 Ti 3*6 he appears to quote a lyric creed or hymn 
of the mystery of the faith (cf 1 Ti 3**) ‘Confessedly great is 
the mystery of godliness , lie who was manifested 111 the flesh, 
justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached among the 
nations, believed on in the w'orld, received up in glory ’ In 
2 Ti li3f he urges Timothy to * hold the pattern of sound words 
which thou hast heard from me and guard the good 
deposit which was committed unto thee.’ In these Epistles to 
Tirnothv and Titus there is a grave concern for the retention of 
‘sound’ doctrine and tradition (cf 1 Ti 2 fi7 4 1 6* 3 5 12 is 
20 21 f 2 Ti 223 314 43 , Tit D3f 22 7 8 ), a fear of speculation and 
controversy in the Church, and a dread of factioun or heretical 
teaching (Tit Plainly the instinct to storeotype the articles 
of faith is actively at work 

In Hebrews a distinction is made between the rudiments of 
religion, the first principles of Chnst, which the Jew' possessed 
in common with the Christian, viz ‘repentance from dead 
works, faith in God, baptismal doctrine, lajmg-on of hands, 
resurrection of the deaa, and eternal judgment’ (6 lf ), ana 
mature or perfected doctrine. In 5 ia allusion ib made to ‘ the 
first principles of the oracles of God * as matter of elementary 
knowledge 

In 1 John much stress is laid upon the duty of confessing 
Christ * every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Chnst is come 
in the flesh is of God and every spirit which confesseth not 
Jesus is not of God ' (42f ) , ‘ whosoever shall confcns that Jesus is 
the Son of God, Godabideth m him, and he in God ’ (4*6 ; cf 6 1 ). 
His true humanity and Ills Divine Sonship are thus the distinc- 
t live themes of a Christian confession (cf 2 Jn 7 ' 10 ) 

J ude speaks of 1 the faith which was once for all delivered unto 
the saints ’ (v 3) as threatened by antinomian heresy ‘denying 
our only Master and Lord, Jesus Christ ’ (v 4 ) -suggesting that 
‘faith ’ had become a term denoting doctrine instead of a vital 
activity of the soul. 

8. Confessions in the undivided Church : evolu- 
tion of the Creeds. — Our survey of the NT refer- 
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enees to confessions of faith has made it evident 
that at the close of the Apostolic age no particular 
creed or confession could claim to have been ex- 
clusively 01 even expressly ordained for use either 
by Jesus or by His Apostles. The explicit sanction 
of both Master ana Apostles could be claimed 
only for the simple confession, 4 1 believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of Cod/ or its equiva- 
lents Baptism before the Church was the natural 
occasion for confession of faith, and for baptism 
that simple formula was at first sufficient. But, 
as the Church grew and attracted men who had 
not enjoyed the privilege of Jewish education in 
leligion either as Hebiews or as proselytes, the 
couise of instruction, both questions and answers, 
prepaiatory to admission by baptism, had to be 
enlarged alike in regaid to distinctive OT trutli — 
God the One, the Creator, Upholder, Reveal er, 
Judge — and m regard to distinctive Christian 
tiutli — the life and woik of Jesus the Christ, 
the Christian Church, and the Christian Hope. 
Moreover, from the first, baptism in the name of 
Jesus, as Christ, Son of God, and Lord, involved a 
far from narrow range of definite doctrines it 
certainly implied acceptance of the distinctive 
teachings of the Lord and of the Apostolic esti- 
mate (religious rather than theological) of His 
Person and Work : it was a baptism outwardly 
by water, but inwardly and supremely by the 
Iloly Spirit, the sanctifier and enlightener of men, 
a baptism of repentance issuing in regeneia- 
tion, of reconciliation and restoration to God the 
Father, of the forgiveness of sins, of admission to 
the Church, the Lord’s body No account of the 
significance of even the simplest form of baptism 
and confession would be historically just which 
ignored any one of these implications Sacra- 
mental acts are always and everywhere charged 
with meaning, and meaning involves the essence 
of doctrine. Dogma may he as authoritatively 

f >resent in ceremonial acts as m Scriptures and 
lteiary definitions. Baptism, like communion 
in the Loid’s Supper, was fiom the first an act 
eloquent of historical and doctrinal convictions as 
welt as of personal self-surrender and dependence, 
and these convictions had to do with Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit. At first the sense of mystic 
union with Christ and with the Brotherhood, only 
deepened by the external enmity of the Jewish 
Church and by the scorn and suspicion of Greece 
and Rome, sufficed to make Christians careless, if 
not unconscious, of the variety of constructions 
which they individually and locally put upon their 
Scriptures, traditions, and sacraments. But, as 
the gate of baptism opened wider and wider to 
admit the ever-s welling stream of converts, new 
intellectual as well as moral and political fer- 
ments entered with the current, and future con- 
troversy was assured. 

As was the case with Judaism, so Christianity 
even at the simplest was a learned religion, a 
faith resting or leaning upon authoritative Scup- 
tures, which had never been interpreted unani- 
mously by their devotees, a leligion, therefore, 
calling for a learned body of exponents, whose 
individual characteristics could not but find ex- 
pression m varying interpretation. It was careful 
to preserve not only its inherited Jewish Bible 
but its own Apostolic memoirs and correspond- 
ence, and duiing the 2nd and 3rd centuries it was 
simultaneously evolving both a Canon of NT Scrip- 
ture and a standard summary or Canon of Chris- 
tian Faith to be professed by converts and by 
worshippers at public service. The two develop- 
ments were exactly parallel and equally inevitable. 
The formation of a Canon, provoked by perverse 
appeals to inferior writings and by the popular 
need of literary and devotional guidance, as well 


as by conti oveisy w Inch threatened to be chronic 
and seriously to distract the Church and impair its 
usefulness and leputation, though it looked the 
larger task, was not only the more urgent hut m 
reality the simpler ; it proved so easy, compara- 
tively, to find a line of division between the 
Apostolic and spiritually impiessive writings and 
the less forceful and commanding pioduets of the 
later age. Once formed and genet ally accepted, 
the double Canon of Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
ture was bound to play a decisive part in the 
regulation of doetime, in particular in the build 
ing and the testing of the Creeds. To be able to 
add to any article of faith the words 4 according to 
the Scriptures/ oi to appeal to them in reference 
not only to Hebrew Law and Frophecy but to 
Christian Gospel and Fulfilment, was decisive. 
It is a deeply significant historical fact that the 
two great Creed - pi oducing eras of the Church, the 
eia of the Fathers and the eia of the Reforma- 
tion, were times when the Scnptuies through 
fresh study and earnest investigation literally 
4 had free couise/ and that to the extraoidmary 
development of serious Biblical scholaiship m our 
own age, as much as to any concurrent cause, we 
owe oui present day Confessional unrest Theie 
is truth m the paiadox that Holy Scriptuie is 
never so authoritative and so powerful as when it 
provokes fiee lnquny and stirs that spuit of truth- 
seeking controversy which challenges even the 
Bible’s own right to mould the thought of suc- 
ceeding ages. 

When the NT Canon was finally drawn up, 
there was as yet no form of Creed of nioie than 
local usage and authority Each church or gioup 
of churches had had its own traditional baptismal 
form, written or— more usually — unwritten, and 
each waiter on the Faith might formulate his own 
articles if he cared ; but, as the closer organiza- 
tion of the Church pioceeded, as presbvtenan 
government gave place to episcopacy, and bishops 
in turn w r ere subordinated to metropolitans or 
patriarchs, it was natural that a larger uniformity 
in Cieed-usage should be sought and m time 
eflected Israel had had its high pnest, and Rome 
with all its vastness had its Emperor and Fontifex ; 
tiie Church, accordingly, as it giew r and came to 
ecclesiastical self-consciousness, tended to draw 
together and centralize its organization, to become 
an impcrium in itnperio The same causes or 
considerations which advanced the bishops of 
Rome, Constantinople, Jerusalem, and Alexandria 
above their fellows, naturally advanced their dio- 
cesan Creeds pan passu. As Rome drew to the 
front, its Creed moved with it In the 4th 
cent the Roman Cieed w*as still one among many : 
even in Italy the Churches of Aquileia, Ravenna, 
and Milan, and in Africa those of Carthage and 
Hippo, cherished ancient forms of their own But, 
alike m the Eastern and m the Western Churches, 
the baptismal confessions or ‘ rules of faith ’ which 
had grown up m the early centuries weie, in spite 
of vanations in detail, unmistakably one in type 
and substance, w r ere, m fact, forms of what came 
to be known as the 4 Apostles’ Creed.’ They are 
all alike in their brevity, their fitness iov litur- 
gical use, their Scriptural ness and simplicity, and 
their structure as expansions of the threefold 
formula They difler mainly m respect of their 
detailed omissions rathei than in their positive 
contents. 

4 The Apostles 1 Creed 1 — In the Western Church, 
dominated more and more by Rome, this earliest 
of formal Cieeds never lost its ascendancy The 
Roman foim of it, itself of extremely early origin, 
is recorded m Latin and Greek m the second half 
of the 4th cent, by llufinus and by Mareellus of 
Ancyra 
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4 I believe m God the Father Almighty and in Jesus Christ 
Ilia onl) -begotten Son our Lord who was born of the Holy 
Ghost and the Virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius Pilate and 
buned , the third day He lose from the dead, He ascended 
into heaven and sitteth at the light hand of the Father , from 
thence He shall come to judge the quick and the dead : and in 
the Holy Spirit , the holy Church , the foigiveness of sins , the 
resurrection of the bodj , (the life everlasting) * 

Later it took ovei clauses from the analogous 
Creeds of other chuielies, viz * descended into 
Hades * fiom Aquileia, ‘catholic’ (of the Chuich) 
fiom Eastern Creeds, ‘the communion of saints’ 
from Gaul, and * thelifeeveilastmg/if not alieady 
Hi the Roman foim, fiom Ravenna 01 fiom Anti- 
och, We do not find it in its now accepted foim 
before the middle of the 8th cent., when the Papal 
effoits were dnected towaids securing lituigieal 
uniformity throughout the Western Church. 

The Nicene Creed — In the Eastern Church the 
Roman Creed has ne\ei been lecogmzed. Its Ori- 
ental parallels, cunent in Egyot, Asia, and Greece, 
held sway till leplaced, foi lituigieal and theo- 
logical purposes, by the Cieed of Nicuca (A D 325). 
The Nicene Creed — itself based chielly on the Cieed 
of Caesarea, and the woilc of a Council convened 
by Constantine and consisting almost wholly of 
Eastern bishops — was the outcome of a delibeiate 
attempt to impose on Chustendom, which alieady 
possessed a Canon of Script uie, a standard oi Canon 
of Faith which should not only terminate the 
Arian Contioversy, but foim a basis of ecclesi- 
astical discipline and define orthodoxy. It was 
the first (heed that was fiamed by a Council, 
enforced by the secular power, purely conti o- 
versial in oii<^in, theological as distinct fiom 
Scnptural m its terms, and furnished with a 
concluding anathema. Enlarged as the Con- 
stant mopol it an Creed (a D 38i ; based on that 
of Jerusalem along with the Nicene), and supple- 
mented by the Symbol of Chaltcdon (A i>. 451 ; 
dealing with the Christological errors of Nestonus 
and Eutyches), it became ami has lemained the 
standaid of doctune in the Eastern Chuich. In 
the form of A l>. 381 it inns literally as follows 
(the Constantinopohtan additions being printed 
in italics) , 

‘ We believe in one Go*l, the Father Almighti, Maker of 
heaven and earth and of all things visible and invisible. 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten of the Father before all worlds (ages), Light of Light, 
very God of very God, begotten not made, being of one sub- 
stance with the Father , through whom all things were made , 
who on account of us men and our Salvation came down /turn 
heaven and was incarnate of (the) Holy Spirit and the Virgin 
Mary and entered into humanity , He was crucified for m 
under Pontius Pilate and suffered and ivas buried, and the 
third day He rose agam according to the Scriptures , and 
ascended into heaven and sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father , from them e lie shall come again with gloi y to judge 
the quick and the dead , wfmse kingdom shall have no end 

And in the Hol> Spirit, the Lotd and Life-giver, who pro- 
ceeded from the Father, who with the Father and the Son 
together is worshipped and glonped, who spake through the 
prophets , in one holy catholic and apostolic Church t we 
acknowledge one baptism unto remission of sms, we look for 
a resurrection from the dead , and a life of the world to come 
Amen ' 

The Constantinopohtan form omits the original termination 
* But as for those who say that “there was a time when He 
was not,” and that “ He was not before He was begotten,” and 
that “ from non-existence He < ame into being,” or w'ho allege 
that “ He is of other substance or essence ” or that “ the Son 
of God is created” or “changeable” or “alterable,” the 
Catholic Apostolic Church pronounces them anathema * 

The Chalcedo man Symbol , which is m the foim 
of a decree or declaiation or confession, not a 
liturgical creed, affirms . 

‘ We then following the holy Fatheis all with one consent 
teach men to confess one and the same Son, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the same perfect in Godhead and also perfect in man- 
hood ; truly God and at the same time truly man of a reason- 
able soul and a body , consubstantial with the Father according 
to His Godhead, and consubstantial with us according to His 
manhood, in all things like unto us apart from sin , begotten 
both before all worlds (ages), of the Father according to Ifis 
Godhead, and also m these latter da>s, on account of us and 
our salvation, of the Virgin Mar>, the Mother of God, accord- 
ing to His manhood , one and the same Christ, Son, Lord, Onlj - 


begotten, to be acknowledged in two natures w ithout confusion, 
change, division, separation , the distinction of natures being 
by no means taken away by the union, but rather the property 
of each nature being preserved and concurring in one Person 
and one Substance, not parted or divided into two persons but 
one and the same Son, and only -begotten, God the Word, the 
Lord Jesus Christ , according as the prophets fiom the begin- 
ning have spoken concerning Him, and the Lord Jesus Christ 
Himself has taught us, and the creed of the holy Fathers has 
handed down to us * 

In the Western or Latin portion of the Catholic 
Chinch the Symbols of Nictea, Constantinople, 
and Chaleedon, though they originated in the 
East among the Gieeks ana dealt with contro- 
\ersial matteis of less inteiest to the less im- 
aginative West, obtained instant lecognition as 
authontative (heeds drawn up by legitimate Ecu- 
menical Councils. For the West, as for the East, 
they settled the hencefoith orthodox doctrine of 
the Person and Work both of the Son and of the 
Holy Spmt, and therewith of the Divine Trinity. 
But in the West, from the 6th to the 9th cent., 
the Eastern Creed in its Latin foim leccived 
obscuiely, but with increasing eunency, an addi- 
tion — the woid fihoquCy ‘ and horn the Son,’ in the 
clause affirming the piocession of the Holy Smut 
from the Father. This addition, though small in 
bulk, was to letain its place and to conti ibute 
veiy powerfully to the ultimate schism of East 
and West Cliai act eristic also of the Western 
Chuich are two remaikable compositions which, 
though anonymous and devoid of conciliar authoi- 
lzation, won then way to general esteem and 
lituigieal use and to all but Catholic authonty — 
the Ambiosian Confessional hymn Te Deum, and 
the ‘ Athanasian’ Creed Quicunmte. They are can- 
ticles as well as cieeds, embodying m then- 
measured veises the orthodox trim Lai lan theology 
of the Ecumenical Creeds. 

The Te Dr, urn is a naiaphrase and adaptation 
of the Apostles’ Creed, pieced togetliei, not mi 
piobably, fiom (heek lituigieal materials, pos- 
sibly, as tiadition states, by Ambrose of Milan m 
the 4th cent , or, as some scholais conjectuie, by 
lus youngei con temporary, Nicetas of Remesiana 
— ceitainly a familiar and well established hymn 
at the beginning of the 6th century. In Ins 
writing on ‘ The Tlnee Symbols or Confessions 
of the Faith of Christ,’ Luther leckons it as third 
to the Apostles’ and Nicene Cieeds, and speaks 
of it as, whether sung or not by Ambiose and 
Augustine after the baptism of the latter, ‘ a hue 
symbol or confession, to whomsoever it may be- 
long, composed in song-foini, not only to confess 
the i lght faith, but also to praise anil thank God 
withal 5 

The ‘ Athanasian' Creed — I congest of all, the 
Symbol um Qiucunque consists of tw r o distinct sec- 
tions, which may have comounto being separately, 
setting forth, on the one hand, the strictly Augus- 
timan presentation of the oithodox doctrine of 
the Tnnity embodied m the earlier Creeds, in- 
cluding the jilioque clause, and, on the other, the 
Chalcedoman definition of the Person and Work 
of Christ, all prefaced and terminated by the 
declaration that, except a man believe faithfully 
the Catholic Faith theiein set forth, he cannot be 
saved (wdvtis esse) It appears to have been com- 
pleted about A D. 800, and to have come into use 
first in the Churches of Gaul, Noith Africa, and 
Spain By its minute and measured orthodoxy 
it eflected a harmony of the accepted Creeds, at 
least with reference to the three Persons in the God- 
head individually and in their mutual relations, 
and did so with such acceptance that, like the 
Chalcedonian Creed and the Te Deum y it passed 
into the Treasury of Faith without a challenge, 
in spite of a solemn anathema pronounced by 
the third and fourth Ecumenical Councils upon 
‘any pel son who should compose, exhibit, or pro- 
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duce any Creed other than that of the holy Fathers 
at Nicsea.’ It is a merit of the Western Church 
that it found room, among the most sacied docu- 
ments of its hereditary faith, not only for the 
controversial decrees of the first foui Councils, 
but for the Apostolieum , the Te Deum , and the 
Quicunque Vult , anonymous compositions which 
express the piety as well as the learned conviction 
of the Church But in the tyiamncal stress hud 
in this latest of its Cieeds upon the necessity, for 
salvation, of the faithful acceptance of so large a 
body of metaphysical and controversial doctnnc, 
there lay an omen of impending disruption in the 
household of faith. Even before the Cieat Schism 
of East and West, there was already Confessional 
or Symbolic divergence. Not only in government, 
in language, and m worship, hut also in doctrine, 
it was proving difficult, if not impossible, to mam* 
tain Constantine’s imperial conception of the out- 
ward unity of the Catholic Apostolic Church See, 
further, aitt. Councils, Creeds (Ecumenical). 

9. Confessions in the Greek and Oriental 
Churches. — Neither befoie nor after the Great 
Schism has the Greek or * Holy Oriental Orthodox 
Catholic Apostolic ’ Church found it necessaiy 01 
desirable to diaw up a new Creed. It recognizes 
still, as its ultimate standards, the original Nicamo- 
Constantimqxditan Creed with the addition of 
Chalcedon, assigning to the Apostohrum and the 
Quicunque (of eouise without the words ‘and from 
the Son’) no higliei status than that of devotional 
and private utility. It adheres faithfully to the 
* Exposition of the Orthodox Faith 5 in which John 
of Damascus harmonized the theological woik of 
the Greek Fatheis and Councils of the tiist seven 
centuries (about A D 750) While proud of the 
doctrinal immutability thus evidenced, it has not, 
however, altogether eluded the necessity of pro- 
ducing or adopting or condemning paiticulai Con- 
fessions and Catechisms, and in some sense defining 
its relation to modern movements of thought both 
in the Protestant and m the Roman Catholic 
world. Alike m Russia and in Greece there is 
every likelihood that in futuie it will have to 
undertake yet fuither definitions of its faith ; for, 
thanks to the national autonomy of many of its 
constituent branches, it cannot but be more and 
nioie influenced by the model 11 advance of the 
peoples which it represents In the Tiukish as 
w T eli as in the Russian dominions the advent of 

f aditical and social reforms, of constitutional 
iberty and religious toleration, cannot but be the 
piecursor of fai -reaching theological activities re- 
sulting not only in the development of minor sects, 
but in the modification of traditional opinions in 
the Ancient Church. 

(I) General Confessions of the Grech Church — 
Immediately after the fall of Constantinople, in 
1453, at the desne of the victouous Sultan, 
Muhammad ir , Gennadius, the newly elected 
Patnarch, presented to him 111 Gieek and Tuikish 
a Confession of Christian faith in twenty popular 
ai tides, with seven appended aiguments foi the 
ti nth of Christianity. 

The influence of Piotestantism is unmistakable 
in the moderate orthodoxy of the Confession of 
Metrophanes (1625), a Patriaich of Alexandria, w I 10 
had lived and studied m English and German 
Universities and wrote against Romanism without 
opposing Protestantism ; and extremely marked 111 
the Confession of Cyril Lucar (1629), Patriaich 
successively of Alexandria and Constantinople, 
who died a martyr to the Calvinism which he had 
embraced m Switzeiland, and which he expounded 
boldly in ten chapters of his Confession. 

On the othei hand, Protestant doctrine was 
definitely condemned and repudiated in 1576 in 
the Answers of Jeremiah, Patnarch of Constanti- 


nople, to two Luthcian professors of Tubingen 
who had sent a copy of the Augsburg Confession 
to lum ; in the Catechism or Orthodox Confession 
of Peter Mog ilas (c. 1640, levised 1643), the learned 
Metropolitan of Kiev, whose polemic was also 
against Rome , and in 1672, at the same Synod of 
Jerusalem which foimally appioved of both the 
preceding woiks, 111 the Confession of Dosithcus , 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, which, without refcience 
to Rome, maintains the distinctive positions of the 
Eastern Chuich As sanctioned by the Patiiaichs 
of the Church in Synod, these thiee are authon- 
tative expositions of oithodox doctrine 

Something of a leaction towaida a more Sculp- 
tural and Protestant teaching may be recognized 
in the widely cneulated Catechism of Platon , 
Metiopolitan of Moscow, 1762, in (lie Longer and 
Sh 01 ter Ca tech t s m s of Ph 1 la n t (1 839, 1 840), al so a 
distinguished Metiopolitan of Moscow, and m the 
minoi manuals know n as the Prime) and The Duty 
of Parish Pt tests The Full Catrthism of Philaret 
was approved by all the Eastern Patriarchs as 
w r ell as by the Russian Holy Synod, and in Russia 
lias taken the place of its most authoritative pie- 
decessor, that of Mogilas 

The ‘Old-Catholic’ Conferences of 1874 and 1875 
at Bonn issued in the formulation of a senes of 
aiticles upon which the Western and Eastern 
Catholics and the Anglicans piesent were able to 
agiee as a doctnnal basis foi future leunion ; but 
these aiticles, though maikedly influenced by the 
Ilusho-Gieek lemesentatives, have not been form- 
ally lecogm/ed by then Synod. 

(2) Russian setts - -Neither political nor ecclesi- 
astical despotism has availed to prevent the rise of 
sects within the tenitones of the Russian State- 
chuich Not to speak of the numerous follow ing 
of the Roman Catholic Chuich in Poland and else- 
wdieie, tlnee main sectanan gioups with nunieious 
subdiMsions June been distinguished, and then 
united stiength lias l>een estimated as one-tenth of 
the whole population, or one-sixth of the Orthodox 
—some foui teen millions. The main gioups con- 
sist of (a) Starowjer/y, or Old-believers, who 
resented the liturgical ret 01 ms of Patriaich Nicon 
in the 16tli cent., and who aie still Represented by 
the Popowzy (priest-retaining and oigamzed) and 
Bcspopouzy (priestless and unoigamzed) ; (b) the 
Chlysty, Skopzy, Duchoboizy, and Molokany, 
chaiaetei lzed by mystic, ascetic, or latioriahstic 
eccentricities ; ( c ) Baptists, Stundists, and others 
more 01 less in sympathy with Evangelical Pro- 
testantism and Pietism, among whose cncles the 
theological, ethical, and social views of Leo Tolstoi 
have not seldom found a place. 

(3) Othei Oi lental Churches — Outside the pale 
of the Oithodox Onental Chuich, with its feder- 
ated patnarchates of Constantinople, Alexaiidna, 
Antioch, Jeiusalein, and Moscow, and National 
Churches of Russia, Seivia, Rumania, Greece, 
Montenegro, and Bulgaua, theie remain a number 
of Eastern National Churches, 11101 e 01 le^s atten- 
uated by defections eithoi to Greek or to Roman 
Catholicism, whose ongin is veiy ancient, dating 
from suceessn e doctnnal decisions ot the Councils 
of the undivided Church They aie ail loyal to 
the oiiginal Nitene doctnnc, hut are kept apait 
fiom the lest of Chnstendom by their rejection 
of subsequent additions to the accepted doetnne 
of Catholicism. 

(a) The Aimeman Chuich, the most powerful of 
the group, is the oldest existing National Chuich, 
dating as such fiom the 4th cent., though founded 
oarhei. It was repiesented at the Council of 
N ica^a and accepted its Creed ; though not a party 
to them, it recognized the subsequent decrees of 
381 and 431, yet not as ecumenical ; absent also 
fiom the Council of Chalcedon, it repudiated its 
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Symbol (451), rejecting alike the Chnstology then 
affirmed and the Eutvchian heresy then condemned, 
and holding an independent Monophysite view, 
nz that Christ had neither two natuies nor a 
Divine nature absorbing the human, but a single 
* composite* or 'double' nature Of its three 
liturgical Creeds for the Eucharistic, baptismal, 
and morning services, the first, and chief, which 
in its present form has been retained since the 6th 
cent , consists of the Nicene with modifications or 
additions directed against the earlier heresies of 
Apolhnans and Marcellus E\en m conjunction 
they fail to represent fully the doctrinal idiosyn- 
crasies of the Church From the 14th to the 
middle of the 19th cent a composite Creed was 
in favour Special professions of Armenian faith 
of an official though occasional character were 
presented to Western pnnces or popes or others 
in 1166, 1562, 1585, 1671 (see art Armenia [Chr ] 
in vol l p 803 b ) There is a modem Catechism 
whose teaching betrays the influence of Gr&co- 
Russian orthodoxy 

(5) The Nestonan or Persian Church represents 
the persistence of an e\en eailier heresy than 
the Armenian, protesting against the Counoil of 
Ephesus (431) as hawng unjustly condemned 
Nestonus' doctrine of the two natures of Christ, 
according to which the human was marked oil 
from the Divine so sharply that the title * Mother 
of God* was refused to the Virgin Mary Its 
baptismal confession is a pre Chalcedoman variety 
of the Nicene 

(c) The Jacobite Churches, or Churches loyal to 
the tradition of Jacobus Baradaeus, Bishop of Edessa 
(543-573), are the ancient National Svrian, Coptic, 

and Abyssinian Churches They also, with the 
Armenian, reject the Chalcedoman and later 
Creeds, and cherish a Monophysite Chnstology 

(d) The Christians of St Thomas, a handful of 
survivors of the ancient native Church of Nestonan 
converts on the south west coast of India, have 
since the 17th cent conformed to the Monophy- 
sitism of the Jacobite Churches 

Limuruns — Loofs, Symbohk, I [1902] 77-186 ? Katten- 
bnsch, Vergleich Ctmfeesumskvnde* 1892, i 167-380, Schaff. 
Hut of the Creeds of Christendom* * N Y 1890, pp 48-82, and 
Creeds <tf the Gr and Lot Churches \ N Y 1890, pp 273-564 , 
J Michalcescu, the Bekenntnisse u die wchtigsten Glaubens 
zeugnisse der grxeck -oriental Kirche . Leipzig, 1904 , PR E* t 
artt. on the several churches, sects, documents, and persons t 
Oath Eneycl , art * Eastern Churches’ , Hahn, Bibhothek der 
Symbols « Ckaubensregdn der alien Kxrche Breslau, 1897 , 
Gass, Symboltk der gnechischen Kxrche , Berlin, 1872 , Butler, 
Hut and Lit Account of the Formularies of the R C , 
Greek, and Principal Prot Churches , London, 1816 , Neale, 
Hut of the Holy Eastern Church , 1850 , Silberaaffl, V erf ass 
« gegenwdrt Bestand siimtl Kitchen des Orients, Regensb 
1904 , Kim m el, Lxbrx Symb Kecks Orient , Jena, 1843, with 
Appendix by Wetseenborn, 1850 For the liturgies and em 
bodied creeds Swawson. Greek Liturgies , 1884 , Bright man, 
Eastern Liturgies, 1896 , Denxinger, RitusorientaUum, 1863-4 , 
and the useful series of English translations of the Russian, Ar 
meman, Coptic, and other liturgies pub by Cope and Fenwick, 
London, 1908 f For the Russian Church ana Sects Strahl, 
Beit rage zur rues Kxrchengesch , Halle, 1827 , Dalton, Jhe mss 
Kxrche , Leipzig, 1892 , Leroy- Beaulieu, L* Empire des Tsars et 
Us Russes , 1881-9, Hi [Eng tr 1893-6] , Gehnag, Die Sekten der 
ruts Kirche , Leipzig, 1898, Black more, Doctrine of the Russian 
Church , 1846 For the Armenian Church Ter-Mikeliaa, Die 
armen Kirche . Leipzig, 1892 , E Dulauner, Hut , Dogmes, 
Traditions , et Lxturgie de V KgliseamUn - orientals a Paris. 1867 
For the Nestorian Church Badger, Nestonans and their Rituals, 
1862 For the rest, see detailed lit in Loofs and Kattenbusch 

io Confessions in the Roman and Old-Catholic 
Churches. — (1) In the Chut ch of Rome — From 
Nicroa (325) to the Vatican (1870) the Roman 
Cathohe Church recognizes, in all, the decrees of 
twenty-one General Councils as in whole or part 
ecumenically binding In the forefront of its doc- 
trine stand the Apostles', the Nicteno Constant!- 
nopoli tan (with Eastern and Western additions 
from Ephesus, Chalcedon, and Toledo), and the 
Athanasian Creeds. Since the time of the final 
adjustment and adoption of these Symbols no 


occasion for further Confession making emerged 
until the era of the Reformation confronted the 
Church with numerous Protestant statements of 
doctrine, and elicited from it the Canons and 
Decrees of the Council of Trent (1545-1563), which 
consolidated and stereotyped its doctrine, weaving 
into its dogmatio system the results of mediiBval 
Councils, of Papal decisions, and of Patnstio and 
Scholastic thought in opposition to the Reformers' 
direct appeal to the spirit and letter of Scripture 
The Decrees and Canons of the Reforming or 
Counter Reforming Council of Trent, which was 
convened at the instance principally of the Em- 
ror, Charles V , in Dec 1545, by Pope Paid III , 
revise and codify the doctrine and discipline of 
the Church, and thus to confront, if not conciliate, 
the Protestants with a compact authoritative 
system, mark the close of mediaeval confusion, 
and the deliberate transition towards the modern 
Cunahsm m faith, organization, and morals which 
w as ultimately efiected in the 19th century What- 
ever hopes the Emperor and other Pnn ** or 
Churchmen of reforming sympathies cherisn of 
a formulation of doctnne m Augustiman te* h 
which the Reformers might be expected to accept 
were for the most part disappointed, though the 
decree on Justification went far towards that goal 
The perhaps inevitable exclusion of Protestants 
fiom all effective participation in the work of the 
Council combined with the influence of the Jesuit 
order and the natural self interest of the Papal 
authority to make it practically impossible for the 
Council to do any substantial justice to tlu 
spiritual demands which Protestantism expressed 
The Decrees are the utterance of jealous defence , 
the Canons with their anathemas are the challenge 
of proud defiance The party which was sensible 
of the debt of the religious world to Protestant 
heroism was easily outnumbered and suppressed 
at every stage, and their sympathetic insight into 
the mind and heart of the Refoimers found no 
expression in the resultant dogmas 
The constitution of the Council and its Instonca 
setting must be carefully taken into account if one 
would appreciate the language of its decisions (seo 
art Councils [Christian, modern]) Throughout 
its 25 sessions— from 1545 to 1547 under Paul ill 
at Trent (sessions l -vm ) and Bologna (sessions 
ix - x ), from 1551 to 1552 under Julius III at 
Trent (sessions xi -xvi ), and from 1562 to 1563 
under Pius iv at Trent (sessions xvii -xxv ) — its 
proceedings were one long and anxious tissue 
of ecclesiastical and theological diplomacy and 
strategy, and its declarations had necessarily to be 
in every case a well weighed compromise, con- 
ciliating, through omissions or ambiguities of 

S hrase, the conflicting rival interests and ten- 
encies If Augustiman thought seemed on the 
surface to dominate the findings, room 
fully found for Scotist and Jesuit v> 

Pelagian or semi-Pelagian type in the* 
form The gifted Jesuit scholars, 

Salmeron, witn the dignity of Papal 
were the most influential and cc 
throughout the processes both o 
debate, and it is on the who 1 
dexterously cloaked m the te 
opponents, which is represents 
laid down Inspiration oi 
looked for in a body of doct 
lay in compromise The 
eloquent of its true nature 
by majority Anythin 
taneity was out of the 
conclave Anything 
was oat of the quest 
Church Whate* 
claims of doc' 
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decrees might contain, the seal of reaction was 
stamped indelibly over them by the twofold proviso 
whicli overrules and virtually annuls them — that 
the Pope was to be sole exponent of the decrees 
henceforth , and that no one t on pain of anathema , 
was to impeach the accepted usages and order of 
the Church — a proviso made yet more exacting 
by the clause m the subsequent Profession of 
Tridentino Faith, in which all holders of ecelesi- 
astical office swore truly to obey the Bishop of 
Rome (Art. X.) and to maintain * entire and in- 
violate ’ the Tridentine Faith to the end of their 
life (Ait. XII.). Thus, though a majority m the 
Council was unprepared to admit that bishops had 
their power from and through the Pope and not 
directly from Christ, the Council by its own 
ultimate submission piepared the way for the 
Papal action in the 19th century. 

The Decrees and Canons which concern us in this connexion 
are those of Sessions III on the Nicoeno-Constantinopolitan 
Creed accepted as basis ; IV on Canonical Scripture , V on 
Original Sin , VI on Justification , VII on the Sacraments in 
General, Baptism, and Confirmation , XIII on the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist , XIV on the Sacraments of Penani e and 
Extreme Unction , XXI on Communion in both kinds, and 
Communion of Children , XXII on the Sacrifice of the Mass , 
XXIII on the Sacrament of Ordination , XXIV on the Sacra- 
ment of Matrimony , XXV on Purgatory, tho Invocation, 
Veneration, and Relics of Saints, and Sacred Images, on Indul- 
gences, Foods, Fasts, Festivals, the Index, Catechism, Breviary, 
and Missal 

The Decrees proper are the positive statement of 
doctrine, the affirmative theses ; the Canons, which 
follow the various decrees, are short statements 
and condemnations of conti aiy teachings, each 
concluding with an anathema. The later Syllabus 
of Errors in 1864 is thus a continuation of the 
damnatory Canons of Trent. 

Session III. declares that the ‘ sacred and holy, 
ecumenical and general Synod of Trent * ordains 
and decrees that a confession of faith be set forth, 
viz. 4 the Symbol of faith which the holy Roman 
Church makes use of, — as being that principle 
wherein all who profess the faith of Christ neces- 
sarily agree,’ — the Creed of Niccea in the form of 
Constantinople, with the Western additions. 

Session IV. treats of the bases of authoritative 
doctrine for the lirst tune in conciliar history, and 
co-ordinates Holy Sculpture, including the Apo- 
crypha, m the Latin Vulgate alone, with ‘ un- 
written traditions winch, having been received 
from Clmst’s own lips by the Apostles, or 
transmitted, as it were, manually by the Apostles 
themselves, under the dictation of the Holy Spnit, 
have come down even to us ’ ... * preserved in 
continuous succession within the Catholic Chinch, * 

. . . which also it receives * with an equal feeling 
of piety and reverence.’ * No one, lelying on his 
own skill shall, — in matters of faith and of morals 
pertaining to the edification of Chnstian doctrine, 
— wresting the sacied Scripture to his own senses, 
resume to inteipret it conti ary to that sense which 
oly Mother Church . . . hath held and dotli hold ; 
or even contrary to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers.’ 

Session V condemns five erroneous opinions on 
Original Sin, of a Pelagian or semi-Pelagian type ; 
but its apparent Augustimanism is so phrased as, 
e.g.j to admit of the doctrine that what man lost 
through the Fall was the superadded dona super - 
naturalia , and nothing inherent in human nature 
as such ; and it affirms that ‘ free wull is not at all 
destroyed, but attenuated.’ It ends by excluding 
the Virgin Mary from the operation of the tamt — 
an anticipation of the Papal definition of 1854. 

Session VI. contains the decree on Justification 
in 16 chapters, and concludes with no fewer than 
33 canons. Chapter i. treats of the Inability of 
Nature and of the Law to justify man ; li. of the 
Dispensation and Mystery of the Advent of Christ ; 
iii. states that, though Christ died for all, only 


those receive the benefit of His death unto whom 
the merit of His Passion is communicated. As men 
not born of Adam do not share his sin, so men not 
born again in Christ cannot share His merit, iv. 
states that a man cannot be translated into the 
state of grace, since the promulgation of the 
gospel, without the laver of regeneration, or 
the desire thereof, v. declares that ‘in adults 
the beginning of Justification is to he derived from 
the prevement grace of God, ihiough Jesus Christ, 
i e . through His calling, wheieby without any 
merits on their part they are called, that so they 
w ho by sins w r ere alienated fiom God may be dis- 
posed through His quickening and assisting giace 
to convert themselves to their own justification 
by freely assenting to and co-operating with that 
said grace : in such sort that, while God touches 
the heart of man by the illumination of the Holy 
Ghost, neither is man himself utterly inactive 
while he receives that inspiration, forasmuch as he 
is also able to reject it ; nor yet is he able, by his 
own free will, without the grace of God, to move 
himself unto righteousness in His sight.’ vi. seta 
forth the manner of preparation for justification, 
vii. affirms the characteristic Roman doctrine that 
Justification ‘is not remission of sins merely, but 
also the sanctification and lenewai of the inward 
man, through the voluntaiy reception of the giace, 
and of the gifts, wheieby man from being unjust 
becomes just.’ Its final cause is ‘ the glory of God 
and of Jesus Christ, and life everlasting.’ Its 
efficient cause is ‘ a merciful God who washes and 
sanctifies giatmtously, signing and anointing with 
the holy Spirit of promise.’ The meritorious cause 
is ‘ our Lord Jesus Christ, w ho, when we were 
enemies, merited justification for us by His most 
holy Passion on the w ood of the Cioss, and made 
satisfaction for us unto God the Fatliei.’ The 
instrumental cause is ‘ the sacrament of Baptism, 
winch is the sacrament of that faith w ithout which 
no man was evei justified ’ The alone formal cause 
is ‘ the justice of God, not that wheieby He Him- 
self is just, but that w hereby He maketli us just.’ 
‘ Man through Jesus Cluist, in whom he is en- 
grafted, receives m the said lustification, together 
with theiemission of sms, all these gifts infused at 
once — faith, hope, and chanty. For faith, unless 
hope and charity be added thereto, neithei mutes 
man perfectly with Christ, nor makes lurn a living 
member of His body.’ vni states that the plnases 
‘justified by faith’ and ‘freely ’are to be under- 
stood as meaning that faith is the beginning of 
human salvation, the foundation and root of all 
justification, but that faith is no moie in itself able 
than good works to meiit the giace of justification 
ix. declaims against the vain confidence of heretics 
who rest m then personal assurance of justification 
apftit from the Church and its oidmances ; whereas 
‘ no one can know with a eeitainty of faith which 
cannot be subject to error, that he has obtained 
the grace of God.’ x. tieats of the inc lease of 
Justification received ; xi of keeping the Com- 
mandments. xii. urges that ‘ no one, so long as he 
is in this mortal life, ought so fai to piesume, aa 
regai ds the secret mysteiy of Divine predestina- 
tion, as to determine for cei tain that he is assuredly 
m the number of tho piedestmate ; as if it were 
true that he that is justified either cannot sin any 
more, or, if he do sin, that he ought to promise 
himself an assured repentance ; for, except by 
special levelation, it cannot be known whom God 
hath chosen unto Himself.’ xm. deals similarly 
with the gift of Pei severance, xiv. sets forth the 
Sacrament of Penance, in the language of the 
Fathers ‘ a second plank after the shipwreck of 
grace lost,’ as instituted by Christ when He said ; 
1 Receive ye the Holy Ghost : wiiose sins ye shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them, and whose sins ye 
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shall retain, they are retained/ The penitence of 
a Christian after his fall is very diflerent fiom that 
at baptism : in it are included not only a cessation 
from sins, and a detestation of them, but also the 
sacramental confession of them — at least in desire 
—and sacerdotal absolution ; and likewise satisfac- 
tion by fasts, alms, players, and the other pious 
exercises of a spiritual life, not, indeed, for the 
eternal punishment which with the gudt is re- 
mitted by the sacrament or by the desne of it, but 
for the temporal punishment which, as the sacred 
writings teach, is not always wholly remitted as is 
done m baptism xv sets forth that by every 
mortal sin grace is lost, but not faith, xvi. tieats 
of the fruit of justification, i.e. the merit of good 
works, and the nature of that merit. God is the 
lewardei of faithful labour : life eternal is set forth 
in Sculpture ‘both as a grace mercifully promised 
to the sons of God through Jesus Christ, and as a 
reward which is ... to be faithfully rendered to 
their good works and merits ’ Yet the Chustian 
lias no ground to glory, but justice is through 
Christ and of God tlnoughout 

Session VII. sets foith the geneial doctrine of 
the Sacraments, * through which all true justice 
either begins, or being begun is inci eased, or being 
lost is repaired/ in 13 canons, which condemn the 
denial that the saci aments were all instituted by 
Chridt or are seven in number, that they differ 
from those of the Old Law, that they are of 
varying value, that they are necessary unto salva- 
tion, that they aie for other ends than to nouush 
faith, that they contain and confer the grace they 
signify, that the grace is conferred tlnough the act 
performed, that Baptism, Confirmation, and Ordina- 
tion mipiint an indelible character and therefore 
may not be lepeated, that ministers alone may 
Administer the word and sacraments, etc Then 
follow 14 canons on Baptism, condemning, niter 
aha, the denial of the validity of baptism, ‘even 
by heretics, m the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, with the intention of 
doing what the Church doth/ and 3 canons on 
Confirmation 

Session XIII. tieats of the Sacrament of the 
Eucharist in 8 chapters, followed by 11 canons. 
Chapter i., of the real presence of Christ in the 
sacrament, affirms that after the consecration of the 
dements, lie, ‘true God and man, is truly, really, 
And substantially contained undei the species of 
those sensible things ’ IIi.s continual piesence at 
the right hand of the Fathei does not contradict in 
A Divine being His sacramental presence. ‘ It is 
indeed a dime the most unworthy that they [the 
woids of institution] should be wiested, by certain 
contentious and wicked inen, to fictitious and im- 
aginary tropes, wheieby the verity of the flesh and 
blood of Cln ist is denied, contrary to the universal 
sense of the Church, which, as the pillar and giound 
of truth, has detested, as satamcal, these inventions 
devised by impious men.’ n. defines the leason of 
the institution as the commemoration of Christ’s 
death, the nourishment of men’s souls, a pledge of 
the glory to come, and a symbol of the one body 
of which Chi ist is the head, in aftnms the superi- 
ority of this sacrament to the others as consisting 
of the very Author of sanctity Himself, iv. affirms 
the complete transubstantiation of the elements 
into the substance of Christ’s body and blood. 

v. defines the veneiation shown to the sacrament as 
Divine worship, the latria due to the living God 
alone, and approves of the Coipus Chnsti festival. 

vi. approves of the reseivation of the sacrament, 
and bearing it to the sick. vii. requires sacra- 
mental confession m preparation for the Eucharist 
by celebrants when possible as well as by people. 
\m. distinguishes three modes of reception — sacia- 
mental only, spmtual only, and both sacramental 


and spiritual, and appeals for Christian uniformity 
in the celebration of the rite. 

Session XIV. treats of the Sacraments of Penance 
(9 chapters and 15 canons) and Extreme Unction 
(3 chapters and 4 canons). Of Penance, cli l, 
sets foith its necessity and institution ; n. itsdiffei- 
ence from Baptism ; in. its parts and fruit ; iv. 
contrition as containing cessation from sin, the 
purpose and beginning of a new life and hatred of 
the old, attrition being imperfect contntion, a 
sense of sin’s baseness and dire consequences, a gift 
of God and impulse of His Spirit not yet resident 
but truly moving in the sinner ; v. confession of 
venial and mortal sms ; vi. the ministry of con- 
fession, and absolution ; vii. reservation of special 
cases of heinous sin to he dealt with by higher 
cleigy ; vm. the necessity and fruit of satisfaction 
oi amends ; and ix. works of satisfaction. Of 
Extreme Unction, ch. i. treats of its institution 
by the Apostle James ; li. of its eflect ; m. of the 
minister who should perform it, and the time. 

Session XXI treats of Communion under both 
Species, and Communion of little Children. Chap- 
ter l. sets foith that laymen, and clergy, when 
not celebrating, are not bound of Divine right to 
communion under both species ; n that it is within 
the power of the Chuich to dispense with that 
iractice ; ‘ although the use of both species has 
lorn the beginning of the Chustian religion not 
been infrequent/ the custom had been alieady 
widely changed, and the change for ‘ weighty and 
just leasons’ (not specified) had been sanctioned ; 
in. that Christ whole and entire, and a true sacra- 
ment, aie leceived under either species; iv. that 
little children befoie the age of leason aie not 
obliged to the sacramental communion of the 
Euchanst, having been baptized and incorporated 
with Chi ist, and being at that age incapable of 
losing the grace of their adoption. Infant com- 
munion, howevei, had legitimately been practised 
in antiquity. Then follow 4 canons, and a resei va- 
tion to a later date of the question whethei par- 
ticular individuals or nations were to be allowed 
communion in both kinds 

Session XXII treats of the Sacrifice of the Mas?- 
m 9 chapters and 9 canons. Chapter i. sets forth 
its institution ; ii. that it is propitiatoiy for both 
the living and the dead ; in that Masses in honoui 
of saints are addiessed to God, with solicitations 
of then patronage ; iv the sanctity and uplifting 
chaiacter of the canon of the Mass, composed as it 
is of the very words of the Lord, the tiaditions ol 
the Apostles, and the pious institutions also of liolj 
Foil tills ; v. the pur nose of the solemn ceremonie. 4 
associated with the Mass, since ‘such is the naluit 
of man that without external helps he cannot 
easily be raised to the meditation of Divine things 
— e.g lowei or highei tones of voice, lights, in 
cense, vestments, etc., ‘ derived from an Apostohca 
discipline and tiadition, whereby both the majestj 
of so great a sacuhce might be recommended, am 
the minds of the faithiul be excited, by thos< 
visible signs of religion and piety, to the contempla 
tion of those most sublime things which are lndder 
in this sacrifice’ ; vi. that Mass, wherein the priesi 
alone communicates, is approved, being on belial 
of all the Church, though the Council would fair 
that all present might communicate ; vii. that th< 
nnxtuie of water with the wine is enjoined becausi 
it is believed that Christ did this, and because th« 
practice commemoiates the issue of blood am 
water from His side, and because in Rev 17 18 tin 
peoples are called waters, and the union of watei 
with the wine lepiesents their union with Christ 
viu. that it is not expedient to celebrate Masi 
everywhere in the vulgar tongue ; but, in orde- 
that the sheep of Chi ist mav not- suffer hunger, o 
the little ones ask for breaa and there be nolle t< 
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bieak it unto them, pastors aie charged frequently 
to expound some portion of the things read at 
Mass, especially on Lord’s days and festivals. 

Session XXIII. treats of the Sacrament of Order 
in 4 chapters and 8 canons. Chapter i. sets forth 
the institution of the Piiesthood of the New Law 
‘ into which the old has been translated/ with the 
power of consecrating, offering, and administering 
Christ’s body and blood, as also of forgiving and 
of retaining sins; n. the Seven Ordeis — priest, 
deacon, subdeacon, acolyte, exorcist, lector, and 
doorkeeper — the four, oi live, last being the in- 
ferior ; in. that Order is tiuly and pioperly a 
sacrament ; iv. the indelibleness of the higher 
oiders, the falsehood of the claim of priesthood fot 
all believers, the puncipal place of bishops in the 
hierarchical order as superior to priests, as en- 
ti listed exclusively with the Sacrament of Con- 
fii mation and Ordination of Pnests, without any 
legard to consent of people or of rulers, whereas 
‘ all those who, being only called and instituted 
by the people, or by the civil power and magistrate, 
ascend to the exercise of these ministrations, and 
those who of their own lashness assume them to j 
themselves, are not ministers of the Ohuicli, hut 
aie to he looked upon as thieves and lohheis who 
have not entered by the door.’ 

Session XXIV. treats of the San amen l of Matri- 
mony in 1 chapter and 12 canons, setting foitli its 
institution by ‘ the first parent of the human laee, 
under the influence of the Divine Snnit ’ ; its eon- 
fii mation by Christ ; His purchase by death of the 
giace which should perfect natuial love, and conhrm 
that indissoluble union and sanctify the married. 
The canons condemn the denial of its sacramental 
character, of the right of the Church to dispense 
in some of the levitically prohibited degrees oi to 
add to tlieir number, and of the plea of heresy or 
desei tion, or even adultery, as a wairant for divorce; 
deny the right of the innocent paity to mairy dur- 
ing the lifetime of the adulterous partner, and the 
light to break clerical vows of celibacy on any 
plea ; deny the inferiority of celibacy or virginity 
to mairiage, and afiinn its supeuority, and con- 
demn those w T ho characterize the piolnbition of 
marriages at certain seasons as a tyianmeal supei- 
stition derived fiom the superstition of the heathen, 
and those who say that matrimonial causes do not 
belong to ecclesiastical judges. 

Session XXV orders l lght and circumspect teach- 
ing legardmg Purgatoiy, the Invocation, Venera- 
tion, and Relics of Saints, Sacred Images, and 
Indulgences. Abuses of a supeistitious, unedify- 
ing, or mercenary nature ai e to be ended. Saints in 
heaven are to he invoked to intei cede for men with 
God the Father through Jesus Christ Ilia Son, who 
is our alone Redeemer and Saviour. No divinity 
or virtue is believed to leside in images of Christ, 
the Virgin Mother, and the other saints ; but the 
honour which is shown to them is referied to the 
jh oto types which they lepiesent. In granting 
indulgences, moderation is to ho observed, ‘lest 
by excessive facility ecclesiastical discipline he 
enervated,’ and ‘all evil gains for the obtaining 
thereof, — whence a most prolific cause of abuses 
amongst the Christian people has been derived,’ 
are to be ‘ wholly abolished* 

[Latin text and tr in SchafF, Creed* of Gr andLat. Churched, 
pp 77-206, critical history in Lindsay, Hist of Reformation, 
1907, ii 564-596 (detailed bibhog m note, p 664), and in 
Schaff, Ui st of Creeds , pt> 90-99, with bibliog , theological 
analysis and criticism in Harnack, Hist of Dogma , Eng tr. 
a ii. (1899) 35-72 , art. in PRE* ] 

For the purposes of individual confession, the 
Council of Trent had declared the necessity of a 
binding 4 formula of profession and oath ’ for all 
dignitaries and teachers of the Church. By order 
of Pius IV. the Profession of the Tridentine Faith , 
or Creed of Pius IV., was prepared in 1564 by a com- 


mission of Caidinals, and was at once made obli- 
gatory on the whole ecclesia docens . It passed 
also into general use for Protestant converts to 
Romanism Obviously the decrees and canons of 
the Council were ill suited for such uses. The 
Profession consists of 12 articles, the first containing 
in full the Niwno-Constantmojiohtan Creed with 
the Western changes (italicized in the text l>elow r ), 
the next 8 containing a short summary of the 
Tudentine decrees, the last 3 containing new 
matter, acknowledging the Roman Chinch as the 
mother and mistress or all churches, promising, on 
oath, obedience to its Bishop as the successor of St. 
Petei and the vicar of Jesus Christ, accepting the 
canons and decrees of the Councils, including Trent, 
and promising lifelong adherence by God’s help to 
‘this true Catholic faith without which no one 
can be saved ’ The Cieed is in the first person, 
and is as follows (tr. in Hchalf, Ihsf pp 98-99 ; 
also m Ins Creeds of Gr. and Lnt Churches, pp 
207-210) . 

I ‘ I with a firm faith bthevc and profess all and evei v 

one of the things contained in the symbol of faith which the 
holy Roman Chinch makes use of, nameh — 

I believe in one God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth, and of all things visible and invisible , 

And in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, 
begotten of the Father before all w orlds , God of God , Light ot 
Light, ver} God of very God, begotten not made, being of one 
substance with the Father , by whom all things were made , 
who for us men and for our salvation ( nine dow n from heav t n 
and was incarnate b} the Holy Ghost of the Vngin Mar}, and 
was made man , 

He was erne lfied for ns under Pontius Pilate , suffered and 
was buried , 

and the thud da\ lie rose again act ordmg to the S( rinturcs , 
and ascended into heaven , sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father , v 

and He shall come again with glory to judge the qun k and 
the dead , whose kingdom shall have no end 

And m the Hoi} Ghost, the Lord, and Giver of life , who pro- 
<eedeth from the Father and the Son, who with the Father 
and the Son together is worshipped and glorified , who spake !>> 
the prophets 

and one hoi} catholic and apostolic Church 

I ai knowledge one baptism for the remission of sms 
and 1 look for the resun ection of the dead , 

and the life of the w orld to come Amen * 

II * I most steadfastly admit and embrace the apostolic and 
ecclesiastical traditions, and all other observances and constitu- 
tions of the same Church ’ 

III ‘I also admit the Holy Scriptures according to that sense 
which our holy Mother Church has held, and does hold, to 
which it belongs to judge of the true sense and interpretation 
of the Scriptures , neither will I ever take amt interpret them 
otheiwise than aceoidmg to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers ’ 

IV ‘I also profess that there are trul> and properly se\ en 
sacraments of the new law', instituted b\ Jesus Chiist our Lord, 
and necessary for the salvation of mankind, though not all foi 
ever} one, to wit baptism, confirmation, the euchanst, pen 
ante, extreme unction, holy orders, and matrimony , and that 
they confer grace , and that of these baptism, confirmation, 
and ordination cannot be reiterated without sacrilege I also 
receive and admit the re< eived and approved ceremonies of the 
Catholic Churc li used in the solemn administration of the afore 
said sat raments * 

V ‘I embrate and receive all and every one of the things 
winch have been defined and declared in the holy Council oi 
Tient <on< erning original sin and justification ’ 

VI ‘I piofess likewise that in the Muss there is offered to 
God a tine pioperand propitiatorv sacrifit c for the living and 
the dead , and that in tnc most hol\ sacrament of the cut narist 
there is truly reall} and substantial!} the body and blood, 
together with the soul and dmmtv, of our Lord Jesus Christ , 
and that there is made a change of the whole csscnt e of tiic 
biead into the bodv , and of the whole es^etn e of the wine into 
the blood, which change the Catholic Chun h calls transub- 
stantiation ' 

VII *1 also confess that under cither kind alone Christ is 
received whole and entire, and a true sacrament ’ 

VIII ‘ 1 firmly hold that there is a purgator}, and that the 
souls therein detained are helped by the suffiages of the 
faithful 

Likewise that the saints leigning with Christ are to be 
honoured and invoked, and that the} offer uppravers to God 
for us , and that their relics are to he held in vencralion ‘ 

IX 4 1 most fii mh assert that the images of Christ and of the 
perpetual Virgin, the Mother of God, and also of other saints, 
ought to be had and retained, and that due honour and venera- 
tion are to be given them 

I also affirm that the power of indulgences was left by Christ 
in the Church, and that the use of them is most wholesome to 
Christian people * 
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X ‘ I acknowledge the holy catholic apostolic Roman Church 
as the mother and mistiess of all churches, and I promise and 
swear true obedience to the Bishop of Rome as the successor of 
St. Peter, pnnce of the Apostles, and as the vicar of Jesus 
Christ/ 

XI * I likewise undoubting]} receive and profess all other 
thinors delivered defined and declared by the sacred Canons and 
ecumenical Councils, and particularly by the hoi} Council of 
Trent , and I condemn reject and anathematize all things 
contrary thereto, and all heresies which the Church has con- 
demned rejected and anathematized * 

XII ‘ I do at this present freely profess and truly hold this 
true Catholic faith, without which no one can be saved (salmi* 
esse ) , and I promise most constants to retain and confess the 
same entire and inviolate, with God's assistance, to the end of 
my life And I will take care, as far os in me lies, that it shall 
be held taught and preached by my subjects, or by those the 
care of whom shall appertain to me in my office. This I 

S romise vow and swear —so help me God, and these holy 
ospels of God * 

The Profession of the Tridentine Faith was fol- 
lowed in 1566 by the elaborate Roman Catechism, 
the prepaiation of which the Council had at first 
essayed, but finally handed over to the Pope. In 
1564, Pius iv, advised by Caulmal Bonomeo of 
Milan, enti usted the work to a learned and dis- 
tinguished Commission of four prelates undei 
Borromeo’s supervision — Marini, Foscaiari, Calini, 
and the Portuguese Fureiro — who weie assisted in 
matters of style and rendering by eminent Latin 
scholars. The teaching is Dominican (three of the 
four Commissioners belonging, as did the Pope, to 
that order) and Thomisfc— a feature which ensuied 
for it the opposition of the Jesuit older. It is 
not meant for the young or for popular leading, 
but for the equipment of the teaching clergy. 
It is exceedingly long and compiehensive, but 
admirably arranged and lucidly expiessed. It 
contains four parts, which follow a lengthy intro- 
ductory treatment of preliminary topics, and treats 
successively of (1) the Apostles’ Creed, (2) the 
Sacraments, (3) the Ten Commandments, and (4) 
the Loid’s Prayer It is noteworthy that, while 
it adds to the Tridentine teaching sections which 
deal with the limbus pat rum , the Authority of 
the Church, and the doctrine of the Church, it 
omits all leference to Indulgences and the llosaiy. 
Apart fiom its franker Augustimanism, the Cate- 
chism reproduces very faithfully the substance of 
the Decrees of Trent, whose circumspection and 
whose massiveness it reflects. (See, fuitlier, ait. 
Catechisms, p. 252 f. ; Schatr, Hut. pp. 100-102 ) 
In 1568 appeared, undei similar auspices, and 
with similar authoiity, the Bievim ium t and in 
1572 the Missale Romanian , the devotional and 
liturgical standards of the Church, which had been 
preceded in 1564 by the Index Librarian Prohibi- 
ts tan proclaiming the censure of the Church on 
literature heretical in doetiine or dangeious in 
tendency. A special •Confession of Urban TV//., 
undei whose rule (1623-1644) Galileo was con- 
demned, was pi escribed for use at consecration by 
Greek and other Bishops m Eastern Churches 
united to Rome but retaining by special privilege 
their own rites and usages 

The long and chequered Papacy of Pius IX. 
brought with it a fresh stilling of polemic and 
dogmatic activity, winch issued in a icmarkable 
series of Papal publications. In 1854, aftei foimal 
consultation by encyclical letter with the bishops 
on the propriety of satisfying the desire of tne 
Catholic world for a solemn definition by the 
Apostolic See of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Virgin Mary, and on the completion of the labours 
of a special commission and a consistory of consul- 
tation, the Pope summoned a great assemblage of 
prelates to the Basilica of St. Peter, and in their 
presence, 4 by authority of our Lord Jesus Chnst, 
of the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul, and by our 
own,* personally proclaimed it to be a doctrine 
revealed by God ‘that the most blessed Virgin 
Mary in the first moment of her conception, by a 


special grace and privilege of Almighty God, out 
of regard to the meiits of Jesus Christ tne Saviour 
of the human race, was preserved immune from all 
stain of original sin.' By that declaration not 
only a long course of controversy throughout the 
history of the Church, but also a long continued 
devotional and doctiinal development, was brought 
to a close, and the silence or doubt of the Fathers 
and the caution of Trent w r ere replaced by the 
voice of certainty. In 1864 a Papal Syllabus 
Errors , eighty in number, was issued with an 
encyclical, summarizing in ten divisions modern 
opinions which at various times had been con- 
demned by the Pope: (1) Pantheism, Naturalism, 
Absolute Rationalism ; (2) Model ate Rationalism ; 
(3) Indifferentism, Latitudmarianism ; (4) Socialism, 
Communism, Secret Societies, Bible Societies, 
Clerico-hberal Societies ; errors respecting (5) the 
Church and her Rights, (6) Civil Society, (7) 
Natural and Christian Ethics, (8) Christian Matri- 
mony, (9) the Civil Principality of the Roman 
Pontiff, (10) Modern Liberalism. 

In 1870 the Vatican Council, convoked to pio- 
mote the re union of Christendom and to cope with 
modern errors and dangers, accepted and promul- 
gated after revision two 4 dogmatic ’ constitutions : 
(1) on the Catholic Faith , in four chapteis, dealing 
with God as Creator, with Revelation, with Faith, 
and with Faith and Reason, condemning more fully 
than in the Syllabus errors of Pantheism, Natural- 
ism, and Rationalism ; (2) on the Church of Christ , 
also in four chapters, dealing with the institution 
of the Apostolic primacy m the blessed Peter, the 
perpetuity of St. Peters primacy in the Roman 
Pontiff, the power and nature of the primacy 
of the Roman Pontiff, and the infallibility of 
the Roman Pontiff. In this second document 
the absolute finality of the Papal Junsdiction is 
aflinned, on pain of anathema, in all matteis per- 
taining alike to faith and morals and to the disci- 
pline and government of the Church, and in the 
foim of a Papal decree it is solemnly declaied a 
dogma Divinely revealed that 

4 the Roman Pontiff when he speaks ex cathedra , that is, when, 
in the exercise of his office as Pastor and Teacher of all Christians, 
by virtue of his supreme Apostolic authority he defines the 
doctrine on faith or morals to be held by the Universal Church, 
by the Divine assistance promised to him in the blessed Peter, 
possesses that power of infallibility with which the Divine 
Redeemer willed that His Church should be furnished in defin- 
ing doctrine on faith or morals , and that accordingly such 
definitions of the Roman Pontiff are of themselves, not from con- 
sent of the Church, irreformable but if, as may God forbid, 
an} one shall presume to gainsay this our definition, let him be 
anathema.’ 

It was thus the work of Pio Nono to complete 
the long and patiently evolved system of a con- 
stitutional Papal infallibility and autocracy m all 
matters concerning Chnstian faith, morals, disci- 
pline, and government. 

Beyond these determinations of the Pope m the 
Vatican Council it has not been necessary, even if 
possible, for the Church to proceed m matters of 
faith. They have been supplemented, however, in 
detail by the fresh Papal Syllabus of Pius X . in 
1907, against all foims of Modernism, and by the 
labours of the Commission on Biblical Studies. 

Although the Vatican Council refused by a large 
majority to accept the Catechism submitted to it, 
numerous authorized local catechisms are in circu- 
lation for popular use throughout the Roman 
Catholic world, more or less completely revised to 
biing them into harmony with the new decrees. 
Of the older catechisms, besides that of Trent, 
which was for clerical rather than popular use, 
those of the learned Jesuit Peter Camsius (1554 
and 1566) and of Cardinal Bellarmine (1603) may 
be mentioned as having commended themselves 
especially to Papal as well as to clerical and 
popular acceptance. Among the most influential 
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and authoritative expositions of Roman Catholic 
doctrine with an apologetic or polemic purpose are 
the Disputationes de Controversiis Christianas fide t 
adversus hums Tempons het eticos of Robert Bellar- 
mine (1587-90), the Exposition de la Doctrine de 
VEglise Catholiqne sur tes matidres de Controverse 
of Bossuet (1671), the Symholik of J. A. Mohler 
(1832), and the Preelections theologicce of the Jesuit 
Perrone (1835 41. )* 

(2) In the Old-Cathohc Church . — To the rule of 
history that each great successive formulation of 
ecumenical doctiine has been the occasion of, oi 
has perpetuated, a corresponding schism of the 
Church, the work of the latest Roman General 
Council of 1870 ivas no exception. Its distinctive 
decrees were received under protest by many of the 
participants (esp. German, French, English, and N. 
Amer. representatives), and led finally to the forma- 
tion in Bavaria and elsewhere m Germany of the 
Old-Catholic Church, loyal to the doctrinal Canons 
of Trent and eailier standards, and occupying a 
position similar to that of the earlier secession of 
the Church of Utrecht which took place in protest 
against the Papal claims embodied in the bull 
Unigenitus condemning Jansemst views in 1713. 

Reference has already been made to the Old- 
Catholic Conferences at Bonn in 1874 and 1875 
between repiesentatives of the Gneco- Russian, 
Anglican, and Old-Catholic Churches, at the former 
of which Fourteen Theses were agreed upon as a 
possible basis of Catholic re-union, dealing with 
the Canon and Apocrypha, the Text and Transla- 
tions of Scnpture, the Use of the Vernacular m 
Scripture and in liturgy, Justification through 
Faith working by Love, Salvation not by Merit, 
Works of Supererogation, Numlier of Sacraments, 
Scripture and Tradition, Succession of Anglican 
Orders, Immaculate Conception of Mary, Public 
and Private Confession, Indulgences, Prayers for 
the Dead, the Mabs ; and at the latter, Stx Theses 
accepting the ecumenical Symbols and decisions 
of the undivided Church of the first six centimes, 
and in particular the Eastern doctrine of the Pro- 
cession of the Spirit. 

Old-Catholic Churches also exist in Swit/eiland, 
Austria, France, and Amenca, w hile in Mexico, in 
Spain and Poitugal, and in Italy, ‘ Reformed 
Catholic’ Churches have been established, m great 
measure by means of Anglican support and on the 
Anglican model, piofessinga markedly Protestant 
type of doctrine (see Loofs, i. 412 fi.). 

Literature — For standards of Homan Catholic Church, and 
bibliography Schaff, History of Cieeds, pp 83-191. Creeds 
of Or and Lat Churches, pp. 76-271 , Loofs, SpmboliK , i 187— 
216 (on Oriental Churches m communion with Home, 393-399), 
Denzingrer, Enchiridion^, 1908 , artt in Addis- Arnold’s 
Cathol Diet 1903, in Wetzer-Welte, in the Cathol Encycl , 
in Vacant-Mangenot’s Diet de Thtol Cathol , in PRE ® , 
cf also Winer, Confessions of Christendom , Eng tr 1873, 
Butler, Hist and Lit Account of the Formularies , etc , o/ the 
R C , Greek , and principal P rot Chinches, 1816 For critical 
account of the doctrine, see Harnack, Hist of Dogma , Eng 
tr vol vii , 1899 

For Old-Catholic doctrine Schaff, Htston/ of Cieeds , pp 
191-202, Creeds of Gt and Lat Chinches , p 545 ff , Loofs, i 
407 ft , PRE*, art * Altkatholizismus ’ 

ii. Confessions in the Reformed Churches: 
General introduction : Early efforts. — Beneath the 
l igorously smoothed and levelled surface of inedi- 
mval Christendom there lay but thinly coveied 
the fruitful seeds of the various outgiowths of the 
Reformation. It is easy now to discern how far- 
leaching was the doctunal and practical prepara- 
tion for the great movements. For centuries 
before the crisis was leached, over against the 
demand of the Roman Curia that all learning and 
all thought, as well as all political and ecclesi- 
astical life, should be organized m subjection to it, 
influences had been at w’ork to stimulate fieedom 
of thought and action. Even Scholasticism, ready 
though it was to buttress up the Papal claims and 


dogmas by propositions, argument, and learning, 
had its opposing schools, its heresies, its impulses 
to make men think. The gilds m the great in- 
dustrial and commercial cities, and the growdng 
national sentiment in many lands, fostered a sense 
of independence and of peisonal dignity. Here 
and there, though without authoiization, the 
Scriptures had been turned into the vernacular 
and read with eager curiosity, piovokmg, as they 
have always done, peisonal leliexion and un- 
trammelled conviction. The Mystics, with then 
personal intimacy with the Unseen and their 
devotional confidence and freedom, and, on the 
other hand, the Humanists, with their knowledge 
of an old w’orld new found, pointed men in the 
same direction. It was inevitable that, together 
with the sensitive conscience’s fierce revolt against 
ecclesiastical abuses and immoralities, theio should 
also come into being an attitude of mind ascntical 
towards those medueval accretions to the Church’s 
doctrine with w inch the abuses had been bound up. 

Long before the Reformation crisis, paiticular 
current opinions extraneous to the great Cieeds 
and to the general spirit of Scripture had been 
singled out or massed m groups for discussion and 
hostile criticism. Theie was no disposition to 
debate afresh the problems w hich had found dog- 
matic solution in the Ecumenical Councils. Not 
the Pei son and Woik of Christ or of the Holy 
Spmt, not the doctiine of the Divine Timity, but 
the doctrines of the means of grace, Church, Minis- 
try, Sacraments, and Scripture, of the processes 
involved in personal salvation, and of the use of 
mediators other than the Son of God, were the 
themes at issue With the old Creeds the new 
thinkers, almost without exception, had no contro- 
veisy, but w ere amply satisfied ; and when occasion 
arose for them to gather into Confessions the doctrine 
to which they adheied, it was their first care to 
express their loyalty to the ancient standards of 
Clmstendom. Both of the Reformation and of the 
pre- Reformation Confessions it is true that they 
w 7 ere advanced for didactic and apologetic pur- 
poses lathei than as Creeds, and that they weie 
subordinated not only to the Word of God m 
Canonical Scripture, but also to the Catholic 
Creeds. According to the accepted academic pro- 
cedure of the age, seiious dilleience of theological 
opinion issued naturally in the humiliation of a 
senes of contioversial propositions which emliodied 
the moot points, and weie Hung out as a challenge 
to the champions of the learned woild for debate in 
intellectual tournaments oi disputations. Luther’s 
Theses nailed upon the chuieh-door at Wittenbeig 
were only one in a long series, eailier and later, 
of academic invitations to serious argument; hut 
to the pedantries of conventional disputation he 
hi ought a biting mothei-wit and a passionate 
earnestness as well as a scholar’s learning, and 
he was among the veiy first to discover and to 
wield the power of the pamphlet and the print- 
ing press in leligious conti ovtusy. Both the 
Wychfite and the Lutheian reformation -nun e- 
ments began with the feailess publication of 
piopositions, theses, or ‘ places/ dealing not with 
the whole system of Clnistian doctiine, but with 
the topics involved in prevailing ichgious abuses. 
Only later, as the rift giew' wider between the 
forces of reaction and refoim, did it become neces- 
sary to round off in systematic form the theological 
opinions of Protestants ; but rarely, if ever, w as it 
the case that equal care and space w r ere given to 
controversial and to non -controversial matter of 
faith. It is, in tiuth, a general defect in the 
Creeds and the Confessions of Christendom, view ed 
as systems of truth, that from the circumstances 
of tlieir formation they have suffered distortion in 
varying degrees, and present a lack of internal pro- 
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portion and perspective which is due to polemical 
or other exigencies. They all bear the marks of 
their birth-time and birth-place, and it is to the 
distinctive and often transitory features in them 
that they draw our chief attention. It is unjust 
to judge them without regard to their origin 
and their purpose. Few, if any, of them were 
fair-weather or leisurely productions laid out 
for academic criticism or appreciation. Many of 
them were the work of hunted outlawed men, and 
were sealed with martyr blood Viewed gener- 
ally, they are seen to fall into groups * (1) before 
1500, (2) in 16th cent , both directed against 
Roman Catholic abuses ; (3) in 17th cent., the result 
of Protestant difierences ; and (4) in 19th cent., the 
age of increasing religious liberty resulting both in 
the multiplication of sects and in the simplification 
of Confessions. They aie here considered accord- 
ing to an order partly chronological and partly 
based upon the vaiymg degree of their divergence 
from the Roman system. 

Pre-Reformation Articles , Confessions, and Catechisms — 
Although it is scarcely possible to point to Confessions m the 
pre Reformation centuries which correspond very closely to 
those of the succeeding age, it is abundantly evident that the 
lea\en of reform in Church and doctrine was actively at work 
Whether, as among tho Albigenses and Cathari, the bounds of 
ancient Catholic orthodoxy were exceeded, or, as among the 
followers of Waldo, were observed, there was a wide-spread and 
steadily increasing reluctance from the 9th to the 15th cent 
to acquiesce in the traditionalism, the Papal supremacy, and the 
crude sacramentalism of the Church In the North of Italy, in 
the South of France, in Bohemia, and as far north as in Britain, 
there was a strong revulsion of feeling and interest towards a 
Scriptural simplicity in doctrine, worship, Church organization 
and life Almost all the heresies and sects that disturbed the 
peace of Church and State appealed from Pope and Councils to 
Scripture and common sense, and advocated some form of 
Scriptural puritanism Though reform within the Church was 
the invariable object of their protests, persecution and despair 
combined to drive them more or less out of the Roman com- 
munion, and their articles of reform became articles of schism 
and secession. From the 9th cent onwards the sacraments, 
especially the Lord’s Supper, were a continual subject of con- 
troversy theses or articles were unceasingly advanced and 
retracted or condemned, concerning their number, meaning, 
administration, and effect Similarly, questions regarding 
Scripture, Church-government and authority, access of be- 
lievers to God, the place of works in justification, w ere con- 
stantly agitating men’s minds It was an age of discussion 
and debate, and the same instinct which prompted the Papacy 
to assert itself and steadily aggrandize its own authority led 
national Churches and gifted individuals alike to resent it and 
proclaim their own mind in turn , hut it was manifestly an 
age of strenuous search for truth in thought and right m life 
Naturally, the same age that produced the Schoolmen called 
also for the Inquisition Confessions of faith m such a time 
tended to he individual and partial , often they were drawn up 
b\ persecutors as counts of an indictment for heresy, and, 
when accepted by the accused, were sealed by condemnation 
and death The articles of faith were articles of martyrdom 
But, as the movement for reform gained adherents, the time 
approached when the work of Waldo, Wjclif, and Hus should 
issue not only in definite Church-formation, hut also in the 
framing of extended Confessions 

12 . Confessions in the Waldensian, Bohemian, 
and Moravian Churches. — The Confessional docu- 
ments of the Waldensian, Bohemian, and Moravian 
fraternities aie, like the societies themselves, so 
closely bound up that they may fitly be grouped 
together. They foim a long senes pieceding as 
well as following the Reformation, ana shaie with 
Baptist or Anabaptist documents the distinction of 
exhibiting the longest Protestant descent. How 
soon after the origination of the Waldensian move- 
ment in the 12th cent, definite Ai tides of Faith 
were current we cannot say, but already in the 
14th cent, we find evidence of the use of Articles 
of Faith and a brief catechism of Christian doc- 
tnne and morals. Like other literary products of 
the movement, these seem to have been long pre- 
served orally, and committed to writing in the 
15th century. Of that date we possess copies of a 
group of seven Articles of Faith in God, and of 
a simple catechism current among the Old Wal- 
densians of France and Spain, containing seven 
paragraphs on the Godhead, seven on Man, the 


Ten Commandments, and the Seven Works of 
Mercy. During the 15th cent, the simpler Wal- 
densian and the more theological Hussite move- 
ments coalesced, and gave rise to writings in the 
Romance and Bohemian languages, whose inter- 
lelations are difficult to analyze. To c. 1410, and 
to Hus himself, Palacky assigns an early Hussite 
Catechism. To 1431 belongs the Confessio Tabon - 
tarum of the most resolute followers of Hus, who 
rejected all doctrine and usage not sanctioned m 
Scripture. Especially interesting aie the kindred 
and much -used Waldensian and Bohemian Cate- 
chisms, vivid, shrewd, homely, and spiritual in 
their dialogue. The former, ‘ The Smaller Ques- 
tions,* contains 57 questions and answers, is earlier 
than 1490, follows the division — Faith, Hope, and 
Love — adopted in Augustine’s Enchiridion , and 
includes the Apostles 5 Creed, the Lord’s Player, 
and the Ten Commandments ; the latter, perhaps 
the work of Lucas of Prague, and lirst printed 
r. 1521, asks and answeis 75 questions in very 
similar terms, adding the Beatitudes and other 
mattei . While adhering to the simplicity of Scrip- 
ture and the Apostles’ Creed, ancl permeated by 
the reforming spmt, they come short of distinc- 
tive Reformation theology, e.g. in reference to the 
number of the sacraments (two ‘necessary,’ the 
other live Mess necessary 5 ), and to justification. 
From 1467 to 1671 no fewer than 34 Bohemian 
Confessions aie known to have been flamed (SchafL 
Hist. Creeds , p 578). In 1503, just 50 years aftei 
the overthrow of the Hussites of Tabor, the rallied 
and reviving ‘Unity of Brethren* (Bohemian, 
Moravian, and refugee Waldensian) submitted 
to Wladislaw II., king of Bohemia, a Confession 
of their Faith, i ejecting the Worship of Saints, 
Puigatory, and Tiansuhstantiation, and urging a 
symbolical doctrine of the Supper In 1511 they 
submitted a Confession to Eiasmus fox Ins judg- 
ment, hut without result Fiom the time of 
Luther’s revolt they came in all their branches 
more and more into connexion and fellowship with 
the Reformers, Lutherans and Calvinists, and at 
last took their place in doctrine as m polity among 
the Protestant Chuiches. In 1532, under Lutheran 
influence, they tendered a Confession to George, 
Margrave of Brandenburg, with a preface by 
Luthei himself commending their doctrine apait 
from certain aspects of their sacramental vie>vs. 
Their revised Confession to Ferdinand I. in 1535, 
purged of the obnoxious teaching on i e-baptism, 
and modified in regard to justification and clerical 
celibacy, was cordially approved by Luther, and 
accepted as a basis of full fellowship It con- 
tained an apologetic preface and 20 articles le- 
semblmg the Augsburg Confession ; it was issued 
in Bohemian and Latin, and is known as the 
First Bohemian Confession . Tn 1575 the Protestant 
Churches of Bohemia, whether Lutheran oi Cal- 
vinist in sympathy, united by the common menace 
of Rome, drew up the Second Bohemian Confession, 
which, in conjunction with the First, superseded 
all the rest of the 34 Confessions credited to 
Bohemia during the two centuries after 1467. The 
Second Bohemian Confession, addressed to Maxi- 
milian II , contains 25 articles embodying the 
doctrine of the Augsburg Confession modified in 
harmony with the Calvinistic and Moravian teach- 
ing, and closely approximating to Melanchtl ion’s 
later sacramental theory. 

In 1655, during the cruel massacre, the Pied- 
montese Waldensians adopted and sent out the 
Waldensian Confession , which is based upon, and 
in part abridged from, the French Reformed Con- 
fession of 1559 by Calvin. In 1855 the Confession 
was re-affirmed by the present Waldensian Church 
in Synod. 

Although in Bohemia no resuscitation of the 
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ancient national Protestantism lias been permitted, 
ami the allegiance of Protestants is divided between 
Lutheranism and the Calvinism of the Heidelberg 
Catechism and the Second Helvetic Confession, 
the old Unttas Fratrum has been continuously 
represented on German soil by the Moi avian 
Brethien, who own the authoiity of no Confession 
in a strict sense, and cherish a personal rather than 
a theological devotion, being leady to recognize 
and enter into fellowship with the devout of all 
denominations They w ere able coi dial ly to accept 
the Confession of Augsburg as in sufficient harmony 
with their own and the ‘ Refoimed’ doctiine, anti, 
indeed, Spangenbeig in the preface to \n$Idea Fidci 
Fratrum (Eng. ed. 1784), a weighty exposition of 
their belief, affirms that that Confession has been 
and will remain theirs. For light upon their docti me 
one may with confidence turn to their impressive 
1 Easter Litany ’ (1749), and to the ‘ Summaiy' of 
their faith as centring in the Incarnation and 
Atonement of Claist in the 6 articles issued by 
the Synod of 1869. Reference may also be made 
to Bishop Schweinitz’s ‘Compendium of Doctrine/ 
in 17 articles drawn from the authorized ‘Manual 5 
of the Church, to the ‘Catechism of Christian 
Doctiine for the Instruction of Youth in the 
Church of the United Brethien/ and the ‘ Epi- 
tome of Christian Doctrine for the Instruction of 
Candidates for Confirmation.’ 

Litbraturk — Schaff, Hint pp 505-580, 874-881, Creeds of 
Bvanq Prot Churches, pp 757-770, 7119-800 , PIIE&, artt ‘YYal- 
denser,’ 4 lluas,’ ‘ Bohmiacho Bruder,’ 1 Zinzendorf ' , Kurtz, 
Ch Hist , Engr tr 1890, \ols u and in , works by Palackj, 
Loserth, (J. U Hahn, DieckhoflF, and \on Zezachwitz 

13. Confessions in the Lutheran Churches. — 

Though not m themselves a Confession m any 
general sense, the 95 Theses of Mai tin Luther at 
Wittenberg in 1517 against the theoiy and practice 
of Indulgences co-operated with his famous dis- 
putations (e.g. at Heidelberg, 1518 , at Leipzig, 
1519), and with Ins powerful tiacts, in precipitating 
Confessional formulations. Although the Theses, 
Disputations, and Tracts had reference to restricted 
docti ines, their immediate effect was to provoke 
heart-searching revision of the whole current sys- 
tem of doctiine in so far as it contained accretions 
to the ancient Catholic Cieeds In this revisory 
work Luther found 111 Philip Melanchthon an 
invaluable and, indeed, an indispensable fellow- 
worker, one whose doctrinal system had found 
mature expression in the Loci Communes so early 
as 1521. If Luther’s eagle eye pieiced the forest 
of mediaeval error, and if Lutliei ’s sinewy amis 
cleared the ground, it was Melanehthon’s gift and 
task to lay the foundations of Lutheran doctrine, 
massive, clear-cut, stable, and true. Each was 
the other’s needed complement. Together they 
achieved a single work, than which a greater could 
hardly be conceived — the German Reformation 
Their mutual understanding and their spiritual 
fellowship form one of the finest episodes and 
noblest features of that great movement. 

It was in 1529 that Luther entered upon the 
wmrk of doctrinal formulation. His liist care was 
to provide for the spiritual wants of the neglected 
common people, especially for the young. A few 
catechetical works for the young anu the unlearned 
had been prepared by monks in the Middle Ages. 
The Walaensian ana Bohemian Iieformeis had 
made notable use of similar manuals prepaied 
according to their distinctive view r s, and in 1523 a 
copy of one of these m Latin was presented to 
Luther Luther himself had written a popular 
exposition of the Lord’s Prayer and the Decalogue 
as early as 1518. Catechisms had been published 
by such Reformers as Uibanus Regius, Lonicer, 
Melanchthon, Brentius, and Lachmann, between 
1520 and 1528. But Luther’s ‘ Smaller Catechism/ 
or Enchiridion , immediately attained a position 


and acceptance which not only placed it far above 
all its forerunners, but entitled it to rank as a 
Confession. It was preceded in the same year, 
1529, by the ‘ Laigei Catechism/ a looser and less 
happy work, which was, indeed, not strictly a 
catechism at all, but an exposition too long for a 
popular manual — which seived, how r e\er, to guide 
and prepare its authoi for Ins still moie congenial 
task, the composition of the Emluruhon. In 
delightfully homely and yet impiessvve questions 
and answers it expounds (1) the Decalogue, (2) the 
Apostles’ Creed, (3) the Lord’s Prayer, (4) the 
Sacrament of Holy Baptism, (5) the Saciament of 
the Altar — the same succession of subjects which 
the Bohemian Brethien had made familiar in 
their Catechisms. See, further, ait. Catechisms 
(Lutheian). 

The Fijtecn Aitules of the Marburg Confercm c , 

1529, were ill awn up by Lutliei aftei the niemoi- 
ablo discussion in which Melanchthon and he 
represented the German Refoiniers, Zwingh and 
(Ecolampadius the Swiss, in an eflort to establish 
a doctrinal understanding and concoidat between 
the Reformed Churches. Articles 1 -xiv on the 
Trinity, Incarnation, Life of Cln 1 st, On^mal Sin 
(qualified agieement), Redemption, Ju&tiiu ation by 
Faith, Work of the Holy Spin t by Woid and Sacia- 
ments, Baptism, Good Woiks trie Fiuit of Faith, 
Confession and Absolution, Civil Authoiity, Tiadi- 
tion, Necessity of Infant Baptism, weie agreed 
upon without difficulty. Article xv. was loft in- 
complete, tlnough disagi cement on the meaning of 
the words ‘ Hoc est corpus meuni/ in the form of 
three piopositions (1) the Eucliaiist ought to he 
received in both kinds ; (2) the Saculice of the 
Mass is inadmissible ; (3) the Sai l anient of the 
Altar is a sacrament of the body and blood ot 
Christ, and the partaking of it is salutaiy. It was 
a happier omen for the futuie of Piotestantism, 
only now being lealized, that the woids w r eie 
added 4 And, although w r e aie not at this time 
agreed as to whether the tiue Body and Blood of 
Cln 1 st are physically present in the bread and wine, 
we lecommend that eitliei paity manifest a Chris- 
tian love to the other, so fai as the conscience of 
every man shall peinnt, and that both paitics 
entreat Almighty God to confiim us by Ills Spmt 
in the right doctrine. Amen.’ 

A foitmght latei the Mai burg Articles weie 
levised ana enlarged, and piesented as the Seven- 
teen Articles of Schwctbath at a gathering of 
Lutheran princes and repiesentatives 111 that town, 
and were followed by the supplementary Articles 
of Torgau (Maicli i530), drawn up by Lutliei, 
Melanchthon, Jonas, and Bugenliagen, for the 
Elector of Saxony, with a view to presentation m 
the interests of Catholic le-umon at the forthcom- 
ing Diet at Augsbmg. The Articles of Mai burg or 
Schwabach aie pacilic and positive, in accordance 
with the conciliatory purpose of the confeiencu 
from which they issued ; the Toigau Ai tides are 
polemical against abuses and eontioveisial in tone, 
dealing with clerical marriage, communion in both 
kinds, the Mass, confession, invocation of saints, 
faith’s superiority to woiks, etc ; together they 
form the basis of the hist and second portions 
respectively of the gieat Augsbmg Confession of 

1530, the supreme declai ation and literary monu- 
ment of the Refoi mation. 

The Augsbmg Confession . — Luther’s enfoiced 
absence, under ban, from the Diet, threw upon 
Melanchthon the entile responsibility for the 
formal composition of the Augsburg Confession ; 
but, apart from the fact that the constituent 
articles of Mar but g and Torgau were essentially 
Luther’s, Melanchthon was fresh from prolonged 
conference wu th him, was m constant correspond- 
ence with linn, and was by temper, scholarship, and 
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insight uniquely fitted to represent him, Luther 
inspired, if Melanchthon arranged and wrote. The 
theology belongs to both. When a draft was sub- 
mitted to Luther for revision, he could write to 
the Elector : * It pleases me very well, and I know 
of nothing by w hich I could better it or change it, 
nor would it be becoming, for I cannot move so 
softly and gently.’ Indeed, m a letter to Jonas he 
dubbed it ‘ the softly stepping Apology,’ and was 
inclined to complain of its leniency or silence on 
the subject of purgatory, saint-worship, and the 
Papal anticlmst. Apait fioih these matters, the 
* Augustana ’ is the classical statement of Lutheran 
doctrine, and has remained to the present day the 
bond between all Luthei an Churches. Its dignified 
simplicity, its temperate tone, and its Chustian 
spirit have endeared it to successive generations, 
and have made it the model as well as the mother 
of later Confessions Portions of it have become 
obsolete. The piety and thought it has fostered 
have outgiown then onginal vestments. But its 
profound loyalty to the best traditions of the 
Catholic Church and the great Fathers, its faith- 
fulness to Scripture, none the less impressive be- 
cause it is unlaboured and unobtrusive, and its 
deep note of evangelical experience, have secured 
for it a sacred place, perhaps beyond all other 
Confessions, in the living faith of its ministeis and 
people The twenty-one Articles of its first part 
state the main doctrines held by Lutherans : (1) in 
common with Roman Catholics, the doctrine of the 
Catholic Creeds ; (2) in common with Augustinians, 
against Pelagianism and Donatism ; (3) m opposi- 
tion to Rome, esp. on Justification by Faith, the 
exclusive mediatoishipof Chust, Church, ministry, 
and rites ; and (4) in distinction from Zwinglians 
and Anabaptists (the former are not named), upon 
the meaning and administration of the sacraments, 
on confession, and on the millennium. The seven 
articles of the second part condemn the chief 
Roman abuses : (1) withholding the cup ; (2) com- 
pulsory celibacy of clergy ; (3) the Mass a 
sacrifice ; (4) compulsory confession ; (5) festivals 
and fasts ; (6) monastic vows ; (7) secular domina- 
tion by bishops to the spiritual disadvantage and 
corruption of the Church. 

The motto o! the Confession is Ps 119 46 (Vulg ), 4 and I spake 
of thy testimonies in the sight of kings, and was not ashamed ’ 
The Preface, a formal and wordy address to the Emperor, is 
not from the pen of Melanchthon but from that of Bruck, the 
Saxon Chancellor, who also composed the Epilogue 
Contents of Part I —Art l , of God , affirms the Nicene 
doctrine, explains that 4 person ’ means, not a part or quality, 
but 4 that which properly subsists,’ and condemns ancient and 
recent heresies Art n , of Original Sm, teaches that, 4 since 
Adam’s fall, all men begotten after the common course of 
nature are bom with tin, that is, without the fear of God, 
without trust in Him, and with fleshly appetite ; and that this 
disease or original fault is truly sm, condemning and bringing 
eternal death now also upon all that are not born ogam by 
baptism and the Holy Spirit* ? and condemns ‘the Pelagians 
and others who denj this original fault to be sin indeed, and 
who, to lessen the glory of the merits and benefits of Christ, 
argue that a man may by the strength of his own reason be 
justified before God * Art. ni , of the Son of God , expands 
slightly the language of the Apostles’ Creed Art iv thus 
sets forth Justification — ‘Men cannot be justified before God 
by their own powers, merits, or works, but are Justified freely 
for Christ’s sake through faith, when they believe that they are 
received into favour and their sins forgiven for Christ’s sake, 
who by His death hath satisfied for our sms. This faith doth 
God impute for righteousness before him (Ro 3 and 4) ’ Art v. 
sets forth the Ministry of the Church tor the securing of that 
faith through the Holy Spirit, and condemns the Anabaptists 
Art. vi , of New Obedience , leaches that ‘ this faith should bring 
forth good fruits, and that men ought to do the good works 
commanded of God, because it is God’s will, and not for any 
confidence of meriting justification before God by their works 
For remission of sms and justification is apprehended by faith, 
as also the voice of Christ witnesseth * 44 when ye have done all 
these things, say, We are unprofitable servants."* 

Art vii teaches that the Church ‘is the congregation of 
S&intB, in which the Gospel is rightly taught, and tne Sacra- 
ments rightly administered unto the true unity of the Church 
it is sufficient to agree concerning the doctrine of the Gospel 
and the administration of the Sacraments nor is it necessary 
that human traditions, rites, or ceremonies instituted by men 


should be alike everywhere . as St. Paul saith : “There is one 
faith, one baptism, one Goa and Father of all ”* Art vm , 
What the Church is. says . * It is lawful to use the Sacraments 
administered by evil men, according to the voice of Christ (Mt 
23 2 ), 4 ‘The scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat," etc. 
The Sacraments and the Word are effectual by reason of the 
institution and commandment of Christ, though they be de- 
livered by evil men ’ Art, ix , of Baptism, , teaches that it is 
necessary to salvation, and that children by it are offered to 
God and received into His favour ; and condemns the Anabap- 
tists. Art x , of the Lord's Supper , affirms that 1 the Bodv and 
Blood of Christ are truly present, and are communicated to 
those that eat in the Lord’s Supper * ; but makes no attempt to 
explain how they are related to the elements — a remarkable 
silence illustrative perhaps of the reluctance of the Lutheran 
leaders at this time to formulate any new doctrine which would 
make their breach with Rome irreparable Art xi , of Con- 
fession , teaches that ‘private absolution be retained, though 
enumeration of all offences be not necessary in confession For 
it is impossible, according to the Psalm, 19* 2 “ Who can under- 
stand his errors?"’ In Art. xii. Ilepentance is said to ‘consist 
of these two parts — one is contrition, or terrors stricken into 
the conscience by the recognition of sm , the other is faith, 
which is conceived by the Gospel or by absolution, and doth 
believe that for Christ’s sake sins be forgiven, and comforteth 
the conscience and freeth it from terrors Then should follow 
good works, which are fruits of repentance * Therefore the 
Anabaptists and the Novatians are condemned. According to 
Art xin , of the Use of Sacraments , they 4 were ordained, not 
only to be marks of profession among men, but rather that they 
should be signs and testimonies of the will of God towards us, 
set forth unto us to stir up and confirm faith in such as U9e 
them’* they do not justify ex opere operato Art. xiv , oj 
Ecclesiastical Orders, teaches 4 that no man should publicl> in 
the Church teach or administer the Sacraments, except he be 
duly called.* In Art xv , of Ecclesiastical Rites , it is taught 
that ‘those onlv are to be observed which may be observed 
without sm, and are profitable for tranquillity and good order 
in the Church , such as are set holidays, feasts, and such like. 
Yet concerning such things, men are to be admonished that 
consciences are not to be burdened as if Buch service were 
necessary to salvation They are also to be admonished that 
human traditions, instituted to propitiate God, to merit grace, 
and to make satisfaction for sms, are opposed to the Gospel and 
the doctrine of faith Wherefore v ows and traditions concerning 
foods and days, and such like, instituted to merit grace and make 
satisfaction for sms, are useless and contrary to the Gospel. ’ 

Art. xvi , of Civil A fairs , teaches that 4 such civil ordinances 
as are lawful are good works of God , Christians may lawfully 
bear civil office, sit in judgments, determine matters by the 
imperial laws appoint just punishments, engage in just 
war, act as soldiers, make legal bargains ana contracts, hold 
property, take an oath when the magistrates require it, marry 
a wife or be given in marriage * It condemns the Anabaptists 
who forbid Christians these civil offices, also 4 those who place 
the perfection of the Gospel, not m the fear of God and in faith, 
but in forsaking civil offices, inasmuch os the Gospel teacheth 
an everlasting righteousness of the heart.’ . . ‘Christians 
must necessarily obey their magistrates and laws, save only 
when they command any sin , for then they must rather obey 
God than men (Ac &*>).* Art xvii , of Christ's Return to 
Judgment , condemns 4 the Anabaptists who think that to con- 
demned men and devils there shall be an end of torments , 
others also who now scatter Jewish opinions that, before the 
resurrection of the dead, the godly shall occupy the kingdom of 
the world, the wicked being everywhere suppressed * Art. 
xvm , of Free Will, affirms 4 that man’s will hath some liberty 
to work a civil righteousness, and to choose such things as 
reason can reach unto , hut that it hath no power to work the 
righteousness of God, or a spiritual righteousness, without the 
Spirit of God , because the natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God (1 Co 2 1 *) But this is wrought in the heart 
when men do receive the Spirit of God through the Word ’ 
Augustine is quoted in support, and Pelagian opinions are con- 
demned Art xix teaches that 4 although God doth create 
and preserve nature, the Cause of Sin is the will of the wicked, 
to wit, of the devil and ungodly men ’ 

Art xx , of Good Works t repudiates the charge that Lutherans 
forbid good works • 4 Their writings extant upon the Ten Com- 
mandments bear witness that they have taught to good purpose 
concerning every kind of life and its duties . . Of which 
things preachers in former times taught little or nothing * only 
thev urged certain childish and needless works, as keeping of 
holidays, set fasts, fraternities, pilgrimages, worshippings of 
saints, rosaries, monkeries, and such like things. Whereof our 
adversaries having had warning, they do now unlearn them, 
and do not preach concerning these unprofitable works as they 
were wont Besides they begin now to make mention of faith, 
concerning which there was formerly a deep silence. They 
teach that we are not justified by works alone ; but they oonjoln 
faith and works, and say we are Justified by faith and works 
Which doctrine is more tolerable than the former one, and can 
afford more consolation. . . . Therefore our divines have thus 
admonished the churches — (1) Our works cannot reconcile 
God, or deserve remission of sms, grace, and Justification at 
His hands, but these we obtain by faith only, when we believe 
that we are received into favour for Christ’s sake, who alone is 
appointed the Mediator and Propitiatory, by whom the Father 
is reconciled. He therefore that trusteth by his works to merit 
grace, doth despise the merit and grace of Christ, and seeketh 
by his own power to come to the Father without Christ; 
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whereas Christ hath expressly said of himself, “ I am the way, 
the truth, and the life ” (Jn 140) This doctrine is handled bv 
Paul almost everywhere —“By grace ye are saved through 
faith, and that not of yourselves it is the gift of God, not of 
works” (Eph 2 8 * 1 *). Augustine doth in many volumes defend 
grace, and the righteousness of faith, against the merit of 
works The like doth Ambrose teach in his book, de Vocatume 
Qentilium, and elsewhere. . Godly and trembling con- 
sciences find by experience that this doctrine bringeth verj 
great comfort ... as St. Paul teacheth, “being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God” (Ro 5 1 ) This doctrine doth 
wholly belong to the conflict of a troubled conscience, and 
cannot be understood but where the conscience hath felt that 
conflict Wherefore all such as have had no experience thereof, 
and all that are profane men, who dream that Christian 
righteousness is naught else but a civil and philosophical 
righteousness, are poor judges of this matter Formerly men's 
consciences were vexed with the doctrine of works , they did 
not hear any comfort out of the Gospel Whereupon conscience 
drove some into the desert, into monasteries, hoping there to 
merit grace by a monastical life There was very great 
need therefore to teach and renew this doctrine (2) The 
name of faith doth not only signify a knowledge of the history, 
which may be m the wicked, and m the devil, but a faith which 
believeth also the effect of the history, that by Christ we have 
grace, righteousness, and remission of bins (3) It is necessary 
to do good works . . . because it is the will of God that we 
should do them . And, because the Holy Spirit is received 
by faith, our hearts are now renewed, and so put on new 
affections that they are able to bring forth good works . . 
Without faith the nature of man (an by no means perform the 
works of the First or Second Table Without faith it (annot 
call upon God, hope in God, bear the Cross , but seeketh help 
from man, and trusteth m man's help So it comcth to pass 
that all lusts and human counsels bear sway in the heart so 
long as faith and trust in God are absent Wherefore also 
Christ saith, “Without me ye can do nothing” (Jn 16 5 ), and 
the Church emgeth, “ Without th> power is naught in man, 
naught that is innocent ” ’ 

Art xxi , of the Worship of Saints, teaches ‘that the memory 
of saints may he set before us, in order that we may follow 
their faith and good works according to our calling , as the 
Emperor may follow David’s example in making war to drive 
away the Turks from his country , for both are kings Ilut the 
Scripture teacheth not to invoke saints . . because it offereth 
unto us one Christ the Mediator, Propitiatory, High-priest, and 
Intercessor . . “ If any man sin, we have an advocate with 

God, Jesus Christ the righteous” (1 Jn 2*) Art xxn sums up 
the case, claiming for the doctrine harmony with Scripture, 
with the Church Catholic, ev en with the Roman Church so far 
os known from the Fathers, and repudiating the charge of 
heresy ‘ It is concerning traditional abuses introduced without 
any definite authority that the dissension haH arisen It would 
be a becoming lenity on the part of the Bishops that in view of 
the Confession now presented they should be patient, since not 
even the Canons are so severe as to demand the same rites every- 
where, nor were the rites of all churches at any time the same 
It is a calumnious falsehood that all the ceremonies, all the 
things instituted of old, are abolished m our churches ’ 

The whole Confession, or 1 Apology, 5 as Melan- 
chthon called it, is eloquent of its author^ yearning 
to promote the re-union of divided Chiistendom ; 
it breathes the spirit of defence, not defiance. It 
emphasizes points of agreement before it affirms 
points of conscientious difference. To many 
Roman Catholics it was an amazing revelation of 
the essential Catholicism of Lutheran teaching. To 
all it was proffered as a via media between the paths 
of sharp divergence. It failed to achieve its pacific | 
puipose. An official Confutation of it was issued, 
which, in turn, was answered by Melanchtlion’s 
able and learned Apology of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, 1531, a lengthy and valuable exposition as 
well as vindication of the Confession, which came 
to be regarded and used itself as a standard in 
1532 at Scliweinfurt, and again at Schmalkald in 
1537, and finally received a place among the 
classical Lutheran Symbols. 

It was characteristic of the author of both Con- 
fession and Apology, and, indeed, characteristic of 
the spirit of the movement for which he laboured, 
that, as with Luther and the Schmalkald Articles, 
he did not regard either document as fixed and 
invariable, but took every opportunity of revising 
both, with the result that botn in the printed and 
in the extant manuscript forms and in the early 
translations there are innumerable discrepancies, 
mostly minute, but in several instances serious and 
deliberate, and significant of the writer’s open and 
changing mind In accordance with the closing 
sentence, 4 If aught shall be found wanting in this 


Confession, we are ready, God willing, to set forth 
further truth m haimony with the Scriptures,’ 
Melanehthon made use of every call for a fresh 
issue to correct and modify and improve his views. 

In the edition of 1540, Known as the Vanata , 
this process leached its climax, when, as in the 
1535 edition of his Loci Communes, a synergistic 
modification of his views on absolute predestination 
and human free-will, on lepentance and good works, 
found expression ; and instead of the clause, ‘ they 
teach that the body and blood of Christ aie tmly 
present and are distributed to those that eat in the 
Lord’s Supper ; and they disapprove of those that 
teach otherwise there anpearea the milder words, 

4 they teach that with oread and wine are truly 
exhibited the body and blood of Christ to those 
that eat m the Loid’s Supper’ — a refusal to con- 
demn divergent Protestant views, and an approxi- 
mation towards those Calvimstic and Zwmghan 
opinions with which the Marburg Conference and 
personal interviews with Calvin and Bucer had 
made Melanehthon familiar 

No one can read the Augsburg Confession 
without being deeply impressed by the sincerity 
of its effort to conserve the Scriptural and spiritual 
essentials of traditional Christianity, and by the 
utter absence of any traces of the spirit of wanton 
innovation. It is, we may add, significant of the 
occasion which evoked it, and of the enthusiasm 
which it inspired, that as presented to the Diet it 
bore the signatures, not of theologians and church- 
men, as m the case of the earlier articles, but of 
the Saxon Elector and other punces and lulers of 
Germany. Though tlieie is endless local variety 
in the terms and formula* of subscuption, it is still 
the historic standard round which the forces of 
Lutheranism rally thioughout the world. No 
subsequent Confession has been drawn up without 
regara to its teaching, and beyond the encle of its 
direct or indirect influence 

The Articles of Schmalkald in Thuringia, 1537, 
form Luther’s last contribution to the Confessions 
of Protestantism. Paul ill had at last agreed to 
summon a General Council to meet at Mantua in 
1537, and Luther was instructed by the Elector of 
Saxony to prepare a series of articles embodying 
the Reformer’s convictions, as a basis of discussion 
at the Council. These were submitted to a gather- 
ing of princes and theologians at Schmalkald. 
Their tone is resolutely and aggiessively Pro- 
testant. It was resolved, accordingly, not to 
roceed to the Council. Signatuies were appended 
y the theologians present. Melanehthon, by re- 
quest, contributed an appendix on the Papal 
authority and primacy, but characteristically 
qualified his signature to the Articles : 

* I, Philip Melanehthon, approve the foregoing Articles as pious 
and Christian But in regard to the Pope I hold that if he 
would admit the Gospel, we might also permit him for the sake 
of peace and the common concord of Christendom to exercise bv 
human right his present jurisdiction ov er the bishops who are 
now or may hereafter be under his authority ' 

As a whole, the Articles supplement the Con- 
fession of Augsburg by defining the Piotestant 
attitude to the Papacy, and as such they contributed 
tow'aids the final separation. 

In section i , the doctrine of the Apostles’ and Athanasian 
Creeds is reaffirmed In section n , on ‘ the office and work 
of Christ, or our Redemption,’ justification by faith is vigor- 
ously maintained against all ecclesiastical and superstitious 
encroachments upon it ‘depends all that wo teach and do 
against the Pope, the Devil, and all the world ' , the Mass is ‘an 
unspeakable abomination,' purgatory a ‘Satanic delusion, and 
the Pope ‘ the veritable Antichrist,' inasmuch as ‘ he will not 
suffer Christians to be saved without his power ’ In section ill , 
fifteen articles deal with sin, the law, repentance, the sacra- 
ments, and other matters which ‘ we are free to debate with men 
of learning or understanding or settle among ourselves,' without 
appeal to the Pope and his subjects, who * are not greatly con- 
cerned about them, for they are devoid of conscience, but are 
intent upon money, honour, and power ’ Trans ubstantiation is 
denied in favour of consubstantiation m its extreme form—* the 
true body and blood of Christ are administered and recoived not 
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only by pious but also by impious Christians ’ If Luther thought 
that Melanchthon had stepped too softly in the Augustana, thei e 
was no mistaking his own heavy footfall in the Articles of 
Schmalkald 

Luther died early in 1546, soon after the opening 
of the Council of Trent. The controversy with 
Kome and discussion of terms of re-union dragged 
on. Numerous Interims , or working arrange- 
ments, doctrinal as well as ecclesiastical, sometimes 
voluntary, sometimes coeicivo, continued as before 
to swell the Confessional output. The Augsburg 
Interim of 1548 is a notable example. It was 
drawn up by three theologians of modest ability 
— the scholastic Michael Holding, the humanist 
Julius von Pllug, and the reactionaiy Lutheian 
Agricola, who weie selected by the Emperor 
Charles V. As was inevitable, compromise was 
secured only by recourse to gross ambiguity and a 
clumsy combination of opposites. Roman doctrine 
and usage were retained m leference to Transub- 
stantiation, the number of the Sacraments, adora- 
tion of Maiy and of Saints, the soveieignty of the 
Pope ; while a modified acceptance of Justification 
by Faith and of clerical marriage, permission to 
use the Cup, and a revision of the doctune of the 
Mass, were a sop to Protestant feeling In 1549, 
Melanchthon, in his eagerness for peace, outraged 
Protestant feeling by framing, along with other 
Wittenberg theologians, a precisely similar com- 
promise, the Leipzig Into im , in which most Roman 
usages were represented as things i indifferent,’ as 
* open matters’; but neither persuasion nor perse- 
cution availed to enfoice either Intel im. Two 
years later, m 1551, as a basis for discussion in 
the resumed meetings of the Council of Trent, 
Melanchthon drew up the Confessio Saxonica, or, 
as he called it, the Repctitio Confessionis Angus - 
tancr , a re statement of Reformed doctrine in 
conciliatory and moderate but firmly Protestant 
terms. In 1552, at the request of Duke Christopher 
of Wurttemberg, a similar statement was prepared 
for the same purpose by Brenz — the W urttemberg 
Confession . Both statements were duly dispatched 
by the hands of Protestant repiesentatives to the 
Council ; but the unlooked-foi military intervention 
of the Elector Maui ice effectually prevented their 
discussion, and diveited the current of events 
towards the final issue of the Settlement and Peace 
of Augsburg, 1555 

From the date of that Settlement, the political 
and national frontier between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism was definitely fixed, and the 
controversy of Lutherans with Rome called for no 
further additions to the Augsburg Confession and 
Apology and the supplementary Ai tides of Sehmal- 
kald. Thenceforward, unhappily, the Lutheran 
Church turned its attention to internal differences 
upon minor points of doctrine. These contro- 
versies were the occasion of the later formulations 
between 1555 and 1592, the close of the Confessional 
epoch m Lutheran history. 

In 1559 a large and important convention of 
Swabian theologians and pastors met at Stuttgart 
to discuss a number of questions bearing on the 
doctrine of the Lord's Supper, which had been 
raised by Hagen, a Wurttemberg minister who 
had become a disciple and follower of Calvin. The 
old hiatus in the Marburg Articles was now to be 
filled up. Under the leadership of John Brenz, 
the distinctively Lutheran doctrine of the sacra- 
mental presence of the body and blood of the 
Risen Christ with the elements was re-asserted in 
language so strong as to merit the repudiated title 
of * ubiquitarianism,’ and founded upon the teach- 
ing that in the ascended Lord the human and the 
Divine are eternally conjoined at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, filling all things, so that the 
body as well as the spirit of Christ is omnipresent, 


a spiritual body and real presence ‘ orally ’ and in 
actual substance to be partaken of by all believers, 
in sacred and impenetrable association with the 
elements. Unbelievers and godless people may 
receive it with the hallowed out unchanged ele* 
ments, though without faith they do so to their 
condemnation. In the 6th article it is claimed 
that this doctrine is in harmony with Scripture, 
and with justice that it agrees also witn the 
Augsburg and the Wurttemberg Confessions. Be- 
yond question, Brenz was loyal in tills position to 
the whole mind of Luther, and to the characteristic 
standpoint of the oiigmal Lutheran Reformation. 
But where even Luther, as at Marburg, hesitated 
to go m doctnnal definition, Brenz and his fellows 
might well have paused. Not only in Tubingen 
and the rest of Wurttemberg, but beyond, a serious 
menace to Protestant unity was pioelaimed. It 
was much, no doubt, to side with Luther ; but, 
with Calvin and Melanchthon both upon the other 
side, the assurance requisite for Confessional legis- 
lation was surely gravely imperilled. For that 
reason the Stuttgart Ai tides, although they 
became binding m Wurttemberg, were declined 
by other Lutheran provinces. Melanchthon lived 
just long enough to see them, and to deprecate 
their 4 unseasonable ’ formulation. 

After, as before, Melanchthon’s death, his open- 
minded, mediative, liberal spirit, sympathizing now 
with Roman Catholic, anon with Calvmistic ele- 
ments of faith, operated as a speculative ferment 
in all Lutheran lands Conservative resistance 
to his opinions and to those which sprang from 
them logically or by exaggeration led to that 
bitter and protracted series of doctrinal feuds con- 
cerning sin, salvation, and the Sacrament of the 
Supper, of which the chief were associated with 
the following names • 

(1) John Ag ricola, who, in opposition to Luther and Melan- 
chthon, urged that the law should be set aside in favour of the 
exclusive preaching of the gospel, even contrition being the 
fruit of the latter (2) Andrew Osiander, who, while devoted 
to the doctrine of justification b> faith, preferred the moral 
and mjstical to the forensic meaning of ‘justification,’ merging 
it in sanctification through the indwelling of the living Christ, 
and was opposed by Morhn and Chemnitz, the joint-authors of 
the Prussian Confession, Corjrns Doctrines Pruthenicum , 1567. 
(3) George Major, who maintained that good works are neces- 
sary to salvation, being met by the paradox of Arrtsdorf that 
they are injurious to salvation. (4) John Pfeffinger, who de- 
fended and developed the later teaching of Melanchthon, that 
a certain remnant of freedom to co-operate with Divine grace 
in conversion and salvation remains to man, being opposed by 
Amsdorf, Flaeius, and others, who urged Luther's affirmation 
of the impotence of the natural man to do more than oppose 
the will of God (5) Numerous sympathizers with the views of 
Calvin and of Melanchthon on the Lord’s Supper, the Person 
and Natures of Christ, and Predestination — the 'Cr^pto- 
Calvini8ts,’ whose views found expression in Saxony during 
their short-lived ascendancy in the Corpus Doctrines Philip- 
picum (1560), the Wittenberg Catechism of 1571, and the Con- 
sensus Dresdensia (1571), but were condemned, os we ha\e 
seen, at Stuttgart. 

At length the tide turned, and set in the direc- 
tion of compromise. The old Confession of Augs- 
burg was at first the natuial rally mg-point for trie 
scattered energies of Lutheranism. It was the 
work of Melanchthon, inspired throughout by 
Luther, the source of the doctrine of all parties. 
But the question was inevitable — Was it to be the 
original Augustana, or the revised and seriously 
altered form of 1540, which had been accepted by 
all the German Reformers at Worms in that year, 
and which even Calvin had been able to sign ? In 
1561, at the Naumbura Assembly of Princes, it was 
agreed to recognize afresh the Augustana in both 
forms with the Apology. But the clamour against 
encroaching Calvinism continued. To James 
Andreae, a Tubingen professor and pupil of Brenz, 
belongs the credit of successfully inaugurating 
the Concord movement. In 1573 he suggested, as 
a basis of agreement, the substance of six irenic 
lectures. Later lie modified them in accordance 
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with the criticisms of Martin Chemnitz, the most 
distinguished pupil of Melanchthon and the most 
eminent of Lutheran theologians. Thus emerged 
in 1575 the lengthy Swabian and Saxon Formula of 
Concord , followed immediately by the brief Maul- 
bronn Formula by Luke Osiander and Balthasar 
Bidembach. Both were superseded by the Book of 
Torgau , in twelve articles derived from them, 
mainly by Andrea* and Chemnitz, which found 
such wide-spread acceptance among the Lutheran 
princes to whom it was submitted, that its two 
chief authors, along with four otheis — Selnecker, 
Musculus, Korner, and Cliytneus — were en- 
couraged to re cast it finally in 1577 as the memor- 
able Formula of Concord at Beigen, near Magde- 
burg, where they met by instruction of the Saxon 
Elector Augustus, who fiom the first had been 
the unfailing patron and liberal promoter of the 
Concord movement In 1580, the fiftieth anm- 
\ersary of the Augsburg Confession, the chief 
Lutheran Symbols between 1530 and 1577 were 
lecognized, collected, and published in one volume, 
the Book of Concord , at Dresden, a Latin version 
following the German original. 

Though it never attained to an authority and ac- 
ceptance comparable with those of the Augustana 
and Luther’s Catechisms, the Foimula of Concord 
is a dignified and high-toned utteiance, and it 
played a truly great and timely pait in the history 
of Lutheranism. The eilort to produce it prac- 
tically exhausted the mam controversial eneigies 
of Lutheran scholasticism, and accentuated the 
need for rest and quiet. If religious truth must 
be drawn out in fine-spun thought and expressed 
thiough strenuous argument in subtle scholastic 
propositions, this Formula deserves our admiration 
and our gratitude It can scarcely be ban! with 
justice that the issues weie trivial, or irrelevant, 
or idle There will probably always be minds 
that cannot rest in Christian dogma without re- 
traversmg those old and once well-worn paths of 
speculation and deduction It is to be feared that 
lack of mental courage and resource too often 
piompts our modern adverse judgments upon those 
stern debates. We are more willing to let sleep- 
ing dogs he undisturbed ; but sleep is not death, 
and they mav awake at any time, as indeed they 
have often done. We are indisposed to stir the 
ashes of this 16th cent, contlagiation, perhaps in 
part because we have reason to suspect that deep 
below their cold surface the ancient fire may lurk 
unseen. The ultimate* of the passionate contro- 
versy of that age remain, though we choose not to 
face them. Difficulties are not annihilated by the 
mere closing of our eyes in weariness. The lan- 
guage and temper of discussion have undergone 
a happy change, but who shall say that in the 
modem Protestant world men think alike to-day 
upon the meaning of the Sacraments, the i elation 
between the Divine will and foreknowledge and 
human freedom, sin and salvation, the relation 
between the human and Divine natures in Chust 
on earth and in heaven 9 It may be, however, 
that we owe it to the undaunted efforts of the men 
whom we lightly set aside as the post-Keformation 
scholastics and polemics that we have learned 
either to practise or at least to respect undogmatic 
silence upon sacred mysteries left undisclosed by 
Holy Writ itself, and peyond the leach of Chiis- 
tian experience. The very districts of Germany 
which in the 16th and 17th centuries were most 
controversial and most Confession-ridden were the 
first to turn either to Pietism or to Rationalism. 
The same Tubingen which later startled Europe 
with its wanton historical criticism had been a 
stronghold of Lutheran Conservatism. 

The Formula of Concord, is in two divisions, each contain- 
ing the same twelve articles in shorter or longer form— the 
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Epitome and the Soluia Hepetitio et Dedaratio. The * Epi 
tome, 1 though only a fifth of the dimension of the ‘ Repetitio ' 
(which contains a fuller exposition, fortified by citations from 
Scripture, the Fathers, the works of Luther, and the foregoing 
Confessions), is itself a massive document, and contains a 
full statement of the preponderant doctrine of the Lutheran 
Churches set forth in each article according to a fixed scheme 
(1) the controversial issue , (2) the affirmative statement of the 
true doctrine , (:i) the negation or condemnation of the false, 
the whole being prefaced by a significant and, for a Lutheran 
standard, unusual statement * of the compendious rule and 
norm ac< ording to which all dogmas ought to be judged and 
all controversies which have arisen ought to be piously set 
forth and settled * That rule, as in Calvinism, is ‘the Pro- 
phetic and Apostolic writings both of the Old and of the New 
Testament * alone All other ancient and modern writings are 
in no wise to be counted equal to them, but are at most wit- 
nesses to later doctrine Thereafter, as subordinate standards 
of right doctrine, the three ‘primitive Church Symbols' are 
accepted, with the ‘first, unaltered’ Augsburg Confession, 
the Apology of the same, the Hchmalkald Articles, and, 

* masinut h as this matter of religion appertains also to the 
laity, and their eternal salvation is at stake, Dr Luther's 
Smaller and larger Catechisms, because we judge them to 
be as it were the Bible of the laitv * Then follow the 
twelve successive articles on Original Sin, Free will, Right- 
eousness of Faith before God, Good Works, Law and Gospel, 
Third Use of the Law, Lord's Supper, Person of Christ, 
Descent of Christ into Hades, Ecelesiastical Ceremonies, Pre- 
destination and Election, other Heresies and Sects — Anabap- 
tists, Schwenkfeldians, New Anans, and Anti-tnnitarians In 
every article the conservative Lutheran position is main- 
tained as against the Romanist and Melanchthon lan, not to 
say against the Calvinist and Zwinghan and Anabaptist, and 
the victorious conclusions of the antecedent Lutheran con 
troversies are firmly embodied, sometimes with moderated 
phraseology 

Especially noteworthy are two groups of Articles Article II 
states that man’s will since the Fall and apart from re- 
enerating grace ‘is not only averse from God but even 
ostile,’ even as his * understanding and reason are w holly 
blind in spiritual things’, and m conversion man is W'holly 
passive In Art III Justification, as ‘ absolution from sin,’ is 
sharply distinguished from regeneration and sanctification, 
and Faith, the only ‘means and mstiument whereby we lay 
hold on Christ the Saviour, and so in Christ lay hold on that 
righteousness which is able to stand before the judgment of 
God,’ ‘is not a bare knowledge of the historv of Christ, but 
su< h and so great a gift of God as that by it we rightly recog 
nize Christ our Redeemer in the word of the Gospel and confide 
in Him ' Moreover, ‘although they that truly believe in Christ 
and arc born again are even to the hour of death subject to 
many infirmities and stains, yet they ought not to doubt either 
of the righteousness which is imputed to them through faith, 
or concerning their eternal salvation ’ , and, ‘after man is justi- 
fied by faith, then that true and living faith works by love, and 
good works always follow justifying faith ’ In Art XI Pre- 
destination or Ele< lion is distinguished Irom mere foreknow ledge 
which * extends both to good and evil men ’ and is not an efficient 
cause either of good or of evil , it * extends only to the good 
and beloved children of God,’ and ‘procures their salvation,' 
and appoints those things which pertain to it it is not to be 
explored by reason in the hidden counsel of God, but ‘ sought in 
the Word of God m winch it is revealed God and His Christ 
desire and invite all men to turn from sin and be saved He is 
not willing that any should perish, but rather that all should 
be converted and believe in Christ ’ , it is false ‘ that some men 
are destined to destruction not on account of their sins, but by 
the mere counsel purpose and will of God ’ Thus room is 
found for no Melanchthoman Bynergy with God in salvation, 
but only for a synergy with Satan in perdition, an exercise of 
human free will about which all parties m Christendom were 
thoroughly agreed 

In the closely related Articles VII and VIII on the Lord's 
Supper and the Two Natures m Christ, while transubstantiation 
is denied, a purely spiritual presence independent of the ele- 
ments is set aside the actual body is partaken of along with 
the symbols, bv virtue of its ubiquity, through suffusion of the 
human by the Divine in the one and eternally indivisible Lord 
In heaven as on earth there has been and is a eommumcatio 
idiomatum the right hand of God, the seat of Christ, is not a 
particular locality , His risen body fills all things, and may 
therefore be re<ogni?ed as interpenetrating the consecrated 
elements Romanism and Calvinism could equally refute this 
half-way view : it lost the advantages of both extremes , and it 
proved too much for its own purpose, for omnipresence of the 
Lord’s body would hallow all objet ts and not alone or specially 
the memorial elements Similarly , the Incarnation w>as evacu- 
ated of meaning, and the dogma of Ghalcedon, that there is no 
confusion or conversion of the two natures in Christ, was 
inevitably infringed Interpenetration, sacramental and hypo- 
static was the besetting idea of Lutheranism In both fields 
of thought, as also in matters of government and ritual, it 
lacked either courage or discernment to break entirely with 
Rome and go all the way with the Reformed doctrine of 
Switzerland Perhaps, had Melanchthon's genius been more 
decided and uncompromising, his influence upon purely 
Lutheran formulations would have been more instead of lesB , 
he might have overcome the opposition which doctrinal half- 
measures only served to intensify. 
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The Formula of Concord became authoritative 
in Saxony, Coburg, Weimar, Wurttemberg, Baden, 
Mecklenburg, Lubeck, Hamburg, and for a time 
in the Palatinate and Brandenburg. 

In 1581 recognition was given by the Church 
of Anhalt to the Anhalt Confession , or Repeti- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession, a purely Melan- 
chthonian statement of Lutheran doctrine, drawn 
up mainly by Superintendent Wolfgang Am ling, 
and submitted in 1579 to a conference with Hessian 
divines at Cassel. This Confession is sometimes 
reckoned among the Reformed Confessions ; but 
it is not Calvinistic, recognizing as it does the 
Vanata Confession of Augsburg, the Corpus Doc- 
tnnm of Melanehthon, the Schmalkald Articles and 
Luther’s Catechisms, and clinging to the Lutheran 
sacramental theory of a manducatw oralis , and 
therewith of a manducatio indignorum. A some* 
what similar position was taken up about the same 
time by the Nassau Confession (1578), piepared by 
a Saxon Crypto-Calvinist, Pezel, which rests upon 
the Varinta and the Saxon Articles, rejecting 
the ubiquitarian doctrine of strict Lutheranism 
On the other hand, in 1592, Melanchthoman 
and Crypto-Calvimstic doctrine was loundly con- 
demned afresh by the Saxon Visitation Articles , 
prepared on the basis of a discussion between 
Andrea* and Beza in 1586 by the Mai burg theo- 
logian Hunnius and others. Four groups of brief 
uncompromising propositions re-asseit the Concord 
teaching — (1) on the Lord’s Supper, (2) on the Per- 
son of Christ, (3) on Holy Baptism, and (4) on Pre- 
destination and the Eternal Providence of God — 
as the * pure and true ’ doctrine. A similar series 
of groups pillory the alleged * false and erroneous ’ 
teachings of the Calvinists. In Saxony, conformity 
to these articles was ngorously and cruelly en- 
forced. Notice may also be taken of the attempt 
made in 1655 by the rigid conservative Calovius 
to securo the condemnation of the so-called 4 Syn- 
cretism ’ of the liberal and jmcific George Calixtus 
of Helmstadt and his school, who gave expression 
to the feeling of reaction against Lutheran bigotry 
and exclusiveness, and desired a Catholic under- 
standing between Lutherans, Calvinists, and 
Romanists on the basis of the creeds and con- 
sensus of the first five centuries, relegating to a 
secondary place all points of controversial differ- 
ence. Calovius’ counterblast took the form of a 
Repeated Consensus of the tiuly Lutheran Faith , 
but happily it never attained to Confessional 
authority. The movement it sought to arrest 
has continued unabated to the present time. 

Lutheran Confessions outside Germany . — A brief 
reference must suffice for the little group of Con- 
fessions representing various stages of Lutheran- 
ism m other lands. In no case are they marked by 
original contributions of any theological moment 

(а) In Denmark, so early as 1530, when 21 
Lutheran preachers were arraigned, at the in- 
stance of the bishops, before the National Assembly 
at Copenhagen, they drew up under the leader- 
ship of Hans Tausen, the ‘ Danish Luther,’ Forty - 
Three Articles . These remained to proclaim the 
Danish Reformed Faith until set aside in favour 
of the Augsb. Conf. and Luther’s Small Catechism. 

(б) In Bohemia (as above mentioned, p. 844) a 
Lutheran type of faith found expression (1) in 
the Bohemian Confession of 1535, which closely 
adheres to the Augsburg Confession, and (2), m 
alliance with Calvinism and the Teaching of the 
Brethren, in the Bohemian Confession of 1575, which 
adheres to the altered or Melanchthonian version 
of Augsburg doctrine. 

(c) In Hungary, Lutheran doctrine was re- 
stricted mainly to German- speaking districts, the 
teaching of Melanehthon ana Calvin appealing to 
the Magyar people. Twelve Articles at Erdod 


were framed in 1545, in harmony with the Augs- 
burg Confession. Three years later, a similar 
Lutheran statement issued from a Synod which 
met at Mediasch, representing five towns in Upper 
Hungary, the Confession of the Five Cities . 

(d) In Poland, Lutheians took part in the 
making and acceptance of the Consensus of 
Sendomir (1570), which, like the Second Bohe- 
mian Confession, emanated from a Joint-Synod of 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and Brethren. It follows 
Melanchthon’s Saxon Repetition of the Augustana, 
in essential harmony with the Calvinistic position 
legarding the Lord’s Supper, avoiding extreme 
Lutheran tenets. On Predestination it is silent, 
no controversy having emerged thereupon. A 
notable feature is the complete mutual recogni- 
tion of the Churches concerned, and the practical 
exhortation to avoid strife and piomote fellowship 
by every possible means. 

(e) In the United States of America the Lutheran 
Churches have contented themselves with sub- 
scribing to the Augsburg Confession (unaltered), 
or to the whole Book of Concord, without adding 
to the Corpus of Lutheran Confessions. 

Literature — In addition to the Btandard Histones of the 
Reformation and of Christian Doctrine (among the latter, esn. 
Harnack, Hist of Dogma , Eng tr ), reference may be made 
to Schaff, Hist of Creeds (ch vi with detailed authorities) and 
Creeds of Evangelical Prot Churches (for most important texts, 
viz Augustana, Luther’s Small Catechism, Concord Formula 
[Epitome], and Saxon Visitation Articles), J T Muller, Die 
symb. Bucher der evang luth Kxrcht •*, Stuttgr I860 , Hase, 
Librx Symbolici Eccles, Evang 1827, 1846, etc , A and S. 
Henkel, The Christian Book of Concord 2, 1854 (complete tr. 
from German) , Kollner, Syrnbohk der luth Kirche. 1837 ; 
Krauth, The Conservative Deformation and its Theology, 
1871 , Winer, Confessions of Christendom Also valuable 
detailed articles in PRE* on the various documents 

14. Confessions in the Anglican (Episcopalian) 
Churches. — Although England may claim tniough 
Wyclif to have been the chief contributor to the 
early Reformation movement, it was not until 11 
century and a half after the publication of Wyclif’s 
Twelve Theses against Transubs tan tuition that the 
formulation of new Articles of religion was set 
about. In the interval, however, the national 
mind was far from idle. Wyclif ’s thought was not 
allowed to perish in the Universities, and, later, 
Luther’s works were freely read and pondered. 
Church and Crown were able long to restrain the 
rising tide of freedom, but, when they fell out, the 
Reformation burst over the land in overwhelming 
force. In England, as in Saxony, the new cause 
found its patrons not only in the Universities but 
among cultured princes — a fact which goes far to 
explain not only the Erastianism, but the doctrinal, 
ritual, and constitutional conservatism common to 
the Anglican and Lutheran Chinches. No doubt, 
the outward Reformation owed much to the royal 
and the national self-assertion characteristic of the 
age ; and it was a strange providence that linked 
it with the domestic and dynastic predicament of 
Henry VIII., whose reluctant marriage with his 
brother’s widow was prescribed by Spanish state- 
craft and sanctioned by the Papacy in violation 
both of its own most sacred laws and of the 
conscience of Europe. But in fact it experienced 
at Henry’s hands as much embarrassment as help, 
and, though his mind had many enlightened sym- 
pathies, the royal * Defender of the Faith ’ was not 
the real inaugurator of Reform. The land of 
Magna Charta and of John Wyclif could not keep 
still while the rest of Northern Europe was in the 
throes of the struggle for religious liberty. It was 
not likely to submit for ever to an Italian Papacy 
in the realm of truth and order. The English was 
essentially a native Reformation, though assisted 
from abroad. 

Much as the English articles, accordingly, owed 
to Wittenberg ana Switzerland, they retained a 
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character of their own. Like the English Church 
organization, service, and tiaditions, they are not 
to be summarily described as Lutheran or Zwing- 
lian or Calvinistic. Happily the story of the evolu- 
tion of the Anglican formularies can be recounted 
without controversy, though the business of their 
detailed interpretation is involved in intricate 
and delicate questions. Even as standards of doc- 
trine, they have from the first been inextricably 
associated with the Piayer Book in the nature of 
the case an exclusive and obligatory manual of 
service must throw as much light upon the doctiinal 
arcanum of a Church’s faith as even a formal body 
of theological propositions. To ignore or to miss 
this fact is to deprive oneself of the necessaiy key 
to the undei standing of the peculiar history and 
position of the great Anglican Church. Beyond 
all the other Reformed Churches, the Anglican 
and the Lutheran clung to every leputable relic of 
Roman Catholic tradition and custom. If in its 
articles the former Church went further apait than 
the latter fiom the parent Romanism, m its ntual 
and its government and its tone it was more con- 
servative. The theology of Puritan Anglicanism 
is an episode of which the Church has far less 
cause to be ashamed than many of its sons are 
wont to suppose, but it is an episode whose 
influence, however poweiful still in Church and 
in derived 4 Dissent,’ was never more than partial 
and limited Both from the history of the suc- 
cessive Articles of Faith and fiom the history of 
that revision of the Roman Service Book which 
issued in the Prayer Book, it is abundantly clear 
that the Anglican Church, since its break with 
Rome, has been in profound sympathy with the 
great leaders of the Continental Reformation, both 
German and Swiss, but it is not hastily to be 
identified with either of the historic groups. 

Early Articles (1536-1543). — Six years after the 
publication of the Augsburg Confession, and two 
veais after the abiuration of Papal supremacy by 
Parliament and both convocations of clergy, in 
1536 appeared the earliest English articles. The 
Ten Articles , ‘ devised by the Kyng’s Highnes 
Majestic to stablyshe Christen quietnes and unitie 
among us, and to avoyde contentious opinions, and 
ordered to be read in churches,’ are eloquent of the 
divided state of religious thought in England. On 
account of their extreme conservatism, repre- 
senting the standpoint of Gardiner, bishop of Win- 
chester, rather than of Cranmer, archbishop of 
Canteibury, Foxe characterizes them as intended 
for ‘ weaklings newly weaned from their mother’s 
milk of Rome.’ In view of the statement in a 
royal letter that the king * was constrained to put 
his own pen to the book, and to conceive certain 
Articles which were by all the bishops and whole 
clergy of the realm in convocation agreed on as 
catholic,’ it seems certain that the king, whose 
learning was considerable, and whose theological 
interest was lively, had a personal share m the 
composition or revision of the Articles. Very 
probably his intervention sufficed to turn the scales 
on the side of the conservatives, whose concern 
was to ward off Papal intrusion and to leave 
doctiine and ritual severely alone; yet the Augs- 
burg influence is unmistakable. The document 
was of substantial use in that transitional time, 
and could conscientiously be subscribed by men 
like Foxe and Cranmer, who were prepared at once 
to go far further in advance. Like tlie Augsburg 
Confession, it falls into two parts : the first five 
Articles deal with doctrine, tne second five with 
ceremonies 

In the first part the three ancient Creeds are insisted upon in 
addition to ‘ the whole body and Canon of the Bible ’ as 
standards of doctrine according: to their plain ‘ purport * and 
the mind of * the holy approved doctors of the Church * ; those 
who will not accept them are * very infidels or heretics and 


members of the Devil with whom they shall perpetually be 
damned * (Art 1) Baptism is ‘ a thing* necessary for the attain- 
ing of eternal life ’ : original sin cannot be remitted except by 
it , infants dying shalf undoubtedly be saved thereby, other- 
wise not , in the adult or in children having the use of reason 
it is conditional upon penitence and doctrinal faith, and is 
effective through ‘ renovation of the Holy Ghost ’ (Art 2). Pen- 
ance is a sacrament ‘ institute of Christ in the New Testament 
as a thing so necessary for man's salvation that no man which 
after his baptism is fallen again, and hath committed deadly 
sin, can without the same be saved,’ and its constituents of 
contrition, auricular confession, and an amended life of good 
works are required ‘ t trm, that by penance and su( h good 
works of the same we shall not only obtain everlasting life, but 
also we shall deserve remission or mitigation of these present 
pains and afflictions in this world ’ (Art 8). * As tout hing the 

Sacrament of the Altar under the form and figure of bread 
and wine is verily substantial] v and really contained and 
comprehended the very selfsame liody and blood of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, which was born of the Virgin Mary and suffered 
upon the cross for our redemption . and under the same 
foi ni and figure of bread and wine the very selfsame body and 
blood of Christ is corporally really and in the \er\ substance 
exhibited, distributed and received unto and of all them which 
receive the said sacrament* (Art 4) Justification ‘signifieth 
remission of our sins and our acceptation or reconciliation into 
the grace and favour of God, that is to say, our perfect reno- 
vation in Christ ’ , it is attained * by contrition and faith joined 
with charity , not as though our contrition or faith or any 
works proceeding thereof can worthily merit justification, 
but God also requireth good works to follow faith ’ (Art &) 
According to the second part, images, especially of Christ 
and the Virgin, are to be retained, for their wholesome teaching 
and suggestion, but not for idolatry or ceremonial honour 
(Art 6) Saints are to be honoured as elect of Christ, as having 
lived a godly life, and as reigning w ifch Christ, also as 1 advancers 
of our prayers and demands unto Christ/ but ‘ not with that 
confidence and honour which are only due unto God’ (Art 7) 

1 Albeit grace, remission of sin, and salvation cannot be obtained 
but of God only by the mediation of our Saviour Christ, . yet 
it is very laudable to pray to saints in heaven . . to be inter- 
cessors and to pray for us and with us so that it be done 
without any vain superstition as to think that an\ saint is more 
merciful, or will hear us sooner than Christ, or that any saint 
doth serve for one thing more than another, or is patron of 
the same’ (Art 8) Roman rites and ceremonies are ‘ good and 
laudable ’ and ‘ not to be contemned and cast aw ay ’ , out they 
have no * power to remit sin,’ but only to stir and lift up our 
minds unto God (Art 9) ‘It is a verj good and charitable 
deed to pray for souls departed and also to cause other to pray 
for them in masses and exequies whereby they may be 
relieved and holpen of some part of their pain, — but forasmuch 
as the place where they be, the name thereof, and kind of pains 
there, also be to us uncertain bv Scripture, therefore this with 
all other things we remit to Almighty God wherefore it 

is much necessary that such abuses be clearly put away, which 
under the name of purgatory hath been advanced, as to make 
men believe that through the bishop of Rome’s pardons souls 
might clearly be delivered out of purgatory and all the pains of 
it’ (Art 10). 

Regarded l>otli m themselves and in connexion 
with the ‘Injunctions’ issued m 1536 and 1538, 
these Articles, with all their caution, aie unmis- 
takably on the side of such leforrnation as Luther 
demanded. They weie meant to unite old-school 
and new -school Christians, and to be tendei to- 
wards everything hallowed by tradition, so long as 
superstition was not necessarily involved in it. 
Agreement on a moie advanced basis of doctrine 
was at the time impossible. It is something that 
Transubstantiation was ignored, that the risks and 
fact of idolatry in Church observances were pro- 
claimed, and that in the ‘Injunctions’ of 1538 a 
large public Bible was enjoined to be placed in 
every parish, within the reach of all. The Articles 
were followed up and superseded in 1537 by the 
Institution of a Christian Man , piepared by a 
committee of church dignitaries under Clamper, 
and hence known as the Bishops’ Book, which, 
though neither issued by Convocation nor levised by 
the king as purposed, nor issued by his authoiitv, 
was published by the king’s printer, and speedily 
became a practical formulary of Church doctrine. 
It contains an exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, 
the seven Sacraments, the Ten Commandments, the 
Lord’s Prayer, the Ave Maria, and a repetition, 
from the Ten Articles, of the sections on Justifi- 
cation and Purgatory ; and, though it retains seven 
sacraments, it refers severely to their abuses, and 
distinguishes between the three in the Articles and 
tlie others. Its standpoint and teaching are like 
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those of the Articles. In 1543 it was revised at 
Gardiner’s instance, in characteristic fashion, by 
Henry vm. in a reactionary interest and in keeping 
with his harsh anti-Protestant Statute of the Six 
Articles, and was issued with his authority and that 
of Convocation as The Necessary Doctrine and Eru- 
dition for any Christian Man . It was known as 
the King's Book , and is notable as insisting on the 
doctrine of Transubstantiation : 4 in this most high 
Sacrament of the Altar the creatures which be 
taken to the use theieof as hi end and wine do not 
remain still in their own substance . . . but be 
changed and tinned to be the very substance of 
the body and blood of our Saviour,’ and as insisting 
upon clerical celibacy With the Bishops’ and the 
King’s Books a Catechism was associated. 

Evolution of the Thirty-nine Articles (1538-1562). 

— So early as 1538, conferences held between 
Anglican and Lutheran divines in Wittenberg and 
at Lambeth issued in the framing of Thirteen 
Articles towards a complete Confession of Faith. 

It was found impossible to reach agreement on 
disciplinary and ecclesiastical matters, and the 
project was abandoned, but the thirteen Articles on 
doctrinal subjects were retained by Cranmer, and 
in the succeeding reign of Edward they, not the 
Ten, became the basis of the final A l tides of the 
Church. 

They deal with (i ) the umtj of God and Trinity of Persons, 
(d ) original sin, (ill ) the two natures of Christ, (iv ) Justifi- 
cation, (v ) the Church, (vi ) Baptism, (vn ) the Eucharist, 
(vill ) Penance, (ix ) the use of sacraments, (x ) ministers of the 
Church, (xi )ntes of the Church, (xn ) coil affairs, (xiii ) the 
resurrection of bodies and final judgment Throughout, the 
influence of the Augsburg Confession is paramount Articles 
l -Hi are almost identical with their prototype , others are 
largely in verbal, as well as entirely m theological, agreement 
with them , only on Baptism, the Eucharist, and Penance is 
there substantial variation or addition, the doctrine, even in 
them, remaining the same. 

In 1547, Cranmer issued a Catechism translated 
from a Lutheran Get man oiiginal. In 1549 ap- 
peared the First Prayer Book of King Edward VI , 
a Service Book in English, prepaied undei Cranmer 
from the Use of Sarum, fiom a recent ie\ision of 
the Breviary hy Cardinal Quignon, and from a 
recent adaptation hy Melanchthon and Bucer of 
the ancient offices of N urn berg It was studiously 
moderate m its reforming purpose (c.g. in refeience 
to the Eucharist and the Sign of the Cross), in 
order that the most conservative might he able to 
use it. The issue of Articles of Faith was long 
delayed by Cranmer, who hoped to secure a common 
Confession with Lutherans and Swiss Reformed, 
and who corresponded with Melanchthon, Calvin, 
and Bullmger, with a view to that great end first 
suggested by Melanchthon m 1539 From the end 
of 1545 to 1547, and from 1551 to 1553, the Earlier 
Sessions of the Council of Trent were being held 
— a spur, as Cranmer wrote to Calvin, to Pio- 
testants to vindicate the truth as they conceived 
it Of course, saciamental definition was the great 
obstacle to Protestant agreement, and political 
difficulties made any extensive conference hard to 
secure. Cranmer had not abandoned his honour- 
able hope for that consummation when, in 1551, 
upon instructions received, he furnished the Privy 
Council and Bishops with a first draft of the 
Forty- Two Art ides, which passed through repeated 
levisions by lay as well as clerical hands, and weie 
given a final mandate for subscription in 1553. 
Though they bore the title ‘Articles agieed on by 
the bishops and other learned men in the Synod at 
London in the year of our Lord MDLII,’ it is not 
certain that they were ever formally discussed and 
sanctioned by Convocation. 

Dr. EOS. Gibson thinks, Principal Lindsay is sure, that 
they were not, and they incline to regard the claim of the title 
aR due to the unscrupulous determination of the Privy Council 
to secure their operation at once ; but there are serious diffi- 
culties in the evidence, as Gibson concedes, and, in spite of the 
absence of any record of them in the minutes of Convocation, 


which were scandalously defective, — according to Fuller, ' but 
one degree above blanks . scarce affording the names of the 
clerks assembled therein,’ — there is little reason to abandon 
Archdeacon Hardwick’s contrary opinion. 

A Catechism , which was frequently printed 
along with the Articles, and ceitainly lacked the 
authority of Convocation, had been prepared 
shortly before. As for the contents of these 
Forty-Tw'o Articles, their foundation is unmistak- 
ably the Thirteen Articles , which are embodied in 
them and mipait their character and standpoint 
to the whole. It is to those earlier Articles that 
they are chiefly indebted for their Lutheian 
elements ; for, though natural affinity and political 
expediency originally dictated a close alliance 
with Lutheranism, the independence and the 
genius for piactical compromise which are char- 
acteristic of the English mind asseited themselves 
with growing force, and prompted the Anglican 
Church to steer a course through the alternatives 
of Continental thought, now' approaching one type, 
now another, but avoiding tnoioughgoing agiee- 
ment with any The framers of the Foity-Tw r o 
Articles had not only the earlier English attempts 
in mind, but also the partial Tiidentine scheme of 
doctrine, the Lutheran, the Zwinglian (to which 
Cranmer leaned in regaid to the Lord’s Supper), 
the Calvinist, and, ovei against all these, the 
medley of eccentric or heretical opinions roughly 
classed as Anabaptist and Sociman. The makers 
of the Anglican Articles at every stage chenshed a 
statesmanlike desne, fostered assiduously both by 
the political sagacity of successive sovereigns and 
by the balance of conseivative and liberal theo- 
logical parties in Church and State, to remain 
in touch with Catholic as distinct from Papist 
tradition, at every possible point, while keeping 
in line with the primary evangelical positions of 
the Reformed Churches. Theological initiative or 
originality was neither displayed nor coveted : 

{ noblems w r ere woiked out to piactical, not specu- 
ative, solutions ; con coni was a prior objective to 
truth. The Articles are scarcely a system of 
ordeied doctrine upon many important topics 
they are silent ; they lean theologically upon the 
Prayer Book or upon the Scriptures ; they deal 
meiely with topics agitating the religious world at 
the time, and are content simply to distinguish 
authorized from unauthorized doctrine, without 
attempting a fresh re statement of Christian 
truth. Their purpose and character are manifestly 
polemic or apologetic rather than critical and con- 
structive. 

Articles XII XIII XXIII. XXVI XXIX XXX condemn the 
Homan errors on merit and works of supererogation, purgatory, 
grace ex opere operato , transubstantiation, and sacrificial Masses 
Artt V XX XXI XXII XXV XXXI XXXIII XXXV. XXXVI. 
assert the fallibility of the Church of Rome and of General 
Councils as pro^d b\ facts, the exclusive claim of Scripture as 
warrant of any article of faith, the duty of setting forth the 
Bible in the language of the people, the lawfulness of clerical 
marriage, the proper attitude to traditions and ceremonies, and, 
finally, that tne King of England is supreme head on earth, 
next under Christ, of the Church of England . ‘ the Bishop 

of Rome hath no jurisdiction in this realm of England ’ Artt. 
I -IV VI -VIII. XIV XV XVIII XIX XXIV XXVII XXVIII 
XXXII XXXIII XXXVI -XLII explicitly or implicit!} con- 
demn the varied opinions, classed as Anabaptist, which im- 
pugned the Creeds, Catholic Christology, faitn in the Trinity, 
rights of individual property, the need of Scriptures, infant 
baptism, avoidance of excommunicated persons, reverence for 
traditions and ceremonies, obedience to magistrates, military 
service, taking of oaths, and which affirmed Christian perfection, 
inefficacy of services and sacraments conducted by unworthy 
ministers, ultimate universal salvation. While Artt I II 
XXIII XXVI. XXVII. XXXII. reproduce the language of the 
Lutheran Confession on the Tnnitv, Incarnation, Ministry, 
Sacraments, and Church traditions, from the Thirteen Articles, 
there is no similar indebtedness in the Articles dealing with the 
characteristic Reformation topics bearing on the process of 
human salvation 

The following particulars may be noted God is one, without 
bodilj parts or passions, in three Persons of one substance, 
power, and eternity (I.); Christ has two whole and perfect 
natures, . . . suffered ... to reconcile his Father to us and to 
be a sacrifice for all sin of man, both origuud and actual (II.), 
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went down into Hell, truly rose again, and took again his 
body, with flesh, bones, and all things . . wherewith he 
Ascended into heaven (IV.) Scripture contains all things 
necessary to salvation, so that whatsoever is neither read 
therein nor may be proved thereby, although it be sometime 
received of the faithful as godly and profitable for order and 
•comeliness, yet no man ought to be constrained to believe it as 
an article of faith or repute it requisite to the necessity of 
salvation (V ) Original Bin is not the following of Adam’s 
example, but a taint inherited, deserving God’s wrath and 
damnation it remains in the baptized, though not to con- 
demnation if they are believers (VIII ) We have no power to 
do good works pleasant and acceptable to God without the 
grace of God by Christ preventing us (IX ), yet no man’s will is 
Forced . his Bin is his own (X ) Justification is by faith alone 
(XI.) . works done before the grace of Christ and the inspiration 
of Ilis Spirit do not please God or prepare for grace, but have 
the nature of sin (XII ) , it is presumptuous arrogance to speak 
of human works of supererogation (XIII ) , Christ alone is sin- 
less (XIV.) • Predestination to life is God’s everlasting purpose 
and decree, secret to us, to deliver from curse and damnation 
those whom He hath chosen . . such are called by His Spirit 
working in due season, through grace they obey the calling, are 
justified freely, made sons by adoption, made like the image of 
God’s only-begotten Son , as the godly consideration of pre- 
destination and our election in Christ is full of sweet, pleasant, 
and unspeakable comfort to godly persons . as well because 
it doth greatly establish and confirm their faith of eternal 
Bal\ ation, as because it doth fervently kindle their love towards 
God, so, for curious and carnal persons lacking the Spirit of 
Christ, to have continually before their eyes the sentence of 
God’s predestination is a most dangerous dow nfall whereby the 
Devil may thrust them either into desperation or into a reck- 
lessness of most unclean living no less perilous , although the 
decrees of predestination are unknown unto us, yet we must 
receive Goa’s promises in such wise as they be universally set 
forth to us m holy Scripture, and in our doings that will of God 
is to be followed which we have expressly declared unto us in 
the word of God (XVII ) The visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men, in which the pure word of God 
is preached, and the Sacraments dul\ ministered according 
to Christ’s ordinance , the Churches of Jerusalem, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Rome have alike erred not only in their living, but 
also in matters of their faith , it is not lawful for the Church to 
ordam anything contrary to God's written word, nor may it so 
expound one place of Scripture that it be repugnant to another 
General Councils may not be gathered together without the 
commandment and will of princes , they may err in all manner 
of matters, and have no authority apart from Scripture 
(XX -XXII ) The Scholastic doctrine of Purgatory, pardons, 
and worship of Saints, is a fond thing \amlv feigned and 
uns< riptural (XXIII ) The Sacraments are bub two, w r ere 
ordained by Christ to knit together Itis people, not to be 
paraded, bub rightly used, ait* efficacious only to such os 
re< eive them rightly, not as ritual acts, are not only badges 
and tokens of Christian profession, hut lather certain sure 
witnesses and effectual signs of grate and God’s good will 
towards us, by which He doth work invisible in us ana doth not 
onl\ quicken but also strengthen and confirm our faith in linn , 
they are not annulled by unworthy celebrants Baptism is not 
only a sign of Christian pi ofession, but also a sijpi and seal of 
onr new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, right recipients 
are giafted in the Church, and the promises of forgiveness of sin 
and our adoption to be the sons of God are visibly signed and 
sealed , faith is confirmed and grace increased by virtue of 
prayer The Lord’s Supper is not only a sign of Christian 
charity, but is rather a Sacrament of our redemption by Christ’s 
death, insomuch that to such as rightly, worthily, and with 
faith receive the same, the bread which we break is a com- 
munion of the body of Christ , likewise the cup of blessing is a 
communion of the blood of Christ Transubstantiation cannot 
be proved by Holy Writ, is repugnant to it, and hath given 
occasion to many superstitions , Chnst’s risen body cannot be 
present at one time in many and divers places , a believei ought 
not to believe or confess the real and bodily presence of Christ's 
flesh and blood in the Hacrament the offering of the Cross 
was once for all (XXVI -XXX ) The Prayer Book and oidinal 
of the English Church are godly and in no point repugnant to 
the wholesome doctrine of the Gospel (XXXV) ‘They are 
woithy of condemnation who endeavour to restore the dan- 

f ferous opinion that all men, be they never so ungodly, shall at 
ength be saved when they have suffered pains foi their sins a 
certain time appointed by God’s justice ’ (XLII ) 

As a whole, ifc is clear that the Articles, m spite 
of their connexion with the Augsburg Confession, 
incline to the Reformed 01 Swiss lathei than to 
the Lutheran type of doctime In xefeicnce to the 
doctrine of the Sacraments and of Scnptuie they 
are Reformed, not Lutheran, denying the ubiquity 
of the eternal body of Christ. On Justification 
and on the Church and observances they agree 
with both types, and are thoroughly Protestant. 
On Election and Predestination they occupy a 
prudent position, compatible with either type, 
passing over in silence the problems of the rela- 
tion of God’s all-embracing decree to the loss of 


the non-elect or the repiobate. Earliei Lutheran 
Confessions had omitted the whole subject ; 
Zwinghan Aitieles had merely touched upon it 
in a sentence Scriptuially ; the deciees of Trent 
m 1547 dismiss it m a cautious sentence without 
any definition (Sens vi can 17); Calvinistic Con- 
fessions had tieated it hitheito with even greater 
brevity and leseive than the English Articles 
themselves. It is absurd, with some Anglican 
writers, to deny the Calvinism of the Aitieles 
on tins subject ; but foi Calvinistic influence 
and example they would not have discussed the 
subject at all. They go further than any con- 
tempoiaiy foimula, and much further than, eg , 
the latei Scots Confession of John Knox in 1560 
They repudiate the opinion that all men shall ulti 
mately be saved ; they limit saving predestination 
to the ‘Elect/ and affirm the total inability of 
natural man to save himself It is surely a 
very negative vutue m the Ai tides, theieioie, 
though common to all Confessions existing at 
the time, that they evade the pioblein why God 
has not predestined all equally to giace and sal- 
vation, if all alike have sinned and come short ; 
it is hardly enough to say of Him that He elects 
to abandon some to then own couises, for suiely 
it is as senous a reflexion upon the Divine pei- 
fection, love, and justice, to say that He fails to 
care for some as to say that He predestines 
some to lepiobation and damnation It is un- 
histoncal to deny the Calvinism of the English 
Articles, as distinct fiom the English Seivice Book 
to which they w ere added, meiely because they do 
not, with later Calvinistic Confessions, endeavour 
to cany out the broad principles of election and 
grace to then nanowest ultimate conclusions. 
Anglican Pinitamsm might not be able to appeal 
for authonty and vindication to the Prayer Book 
in its entnety, hut to the Edwaidme Articles it 
could legitimately look as to the lock whence in 
England it v\as hewn These Aitieles aio not 
developed, much less exaggerated, Calvinism 
They aie not Calvinistic m any paitisan sense. 
But with Calvinistic doctnne, as alieady formu- 
lated, they are m unmistakable sympathy. It is 
not to be forgotten that Cranmei, their chief 
author, was paitial to the Swiss type of doc- 
tune, though personally well disposed to Lutheran 
divines and eagerly desuous of securing a doc- 
trinal basis of re-union and haimony between all 
sections of the Reformed Church. The Articles 
of 1553 are a clear reflexion of that attitude 

While the discussion of the Forty-two Articles 
was in progress, and the simultaneous Reformatio 
Legum Ecclcsiasticarum was being prepared for 
issue early in 1553 (a new Code of doctrine and 
usage, which nevei became authontativc, but is 
useful as a woik by the authors of the Forty -two 
Aitieles, tin owing light upon their meaning and 
purpose), the Player Book of 1549 was issued m 
1552 in a substantially revised foim — the Second 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. The chief changes 
weie directed to the complete de-Romamzing of the 
Communion Seivice. The old sequence was alteied ; 
a large poition of the consecration piayei was trans- 
ferred to another place, with a separate title, 
its petition for the departed being left out ; every- 
thing that intei \ened between the consecration 
and the leception of the elements was drooped, 
in ordei to discourage then adoi ation ; and, in- 
stead of the words which accompanied then de- 
livery, 4 The Body of oui Loul Jesus Christ which 
w’os given foi thee pieserve thy body and soul unto 
evei lasting life . . . The Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which was shed for thee preserve thy body 
and soul unto everlasting life/ there were substi- 
tuted, ‘ Take and eat this m remembrance that 
Chiist died for thee, and feed on him in thy heart 
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by faith with thanksgiving. . . . Drink this in 
remembrance that Christ's blood was shed for thee, 
and be thankful -a form upon which Zwinglians 
as well as Calvinists, Lutherans, and Romanists 
might agree. At the same time a number of 
anything but ultra-Protestant or Puritanic ritual 
chances were made, e.g. the mseition of the so- 
called 4 black rubric * — objected to by John Knox, 
then one of the royal chaplains — which, in the 
interest of reverence and decorous uniformity, or- 
dained a kneeling posture in the act of Communion. 

During the reign of Mary theie was drawn up 
in 1554 and issued for ciiculation a Confession of 
Protestant faith by a group of prisoners, including 
Bishops Ferrar, Hooper, and Coverdale, the martyr 
Rogers, and, among other signatories, John Bi ad- 
ford, who is credited with its composition. It set 
forth their loyalty to Scripture, to the ancient 
Creeds and the great Councils, and to the doctrine 
of Athanasius, Iremeus, Teitullian, and Danmsus; 
and in firm but moderate terms their adherence 
to Protestant opinions regarding faith, justifica- 
tion, public worship in the popular tongue, prayer 
to God alone, Purgatory, Masses for the dead, 
and the Sacraments. In 1555 a series of Fifteen 
Test Articles of Bishop Gardiner weie thrust upon 
the University of Cambridge in the interests of 
the Roman Catholic reaction, followed by the Five 
Articles compiled by the latest Convocation of 
the reign in 1558 : three on the Euchanst, the 
fourth on the supremacy of the Pope, and the 
fifth on the transference of ecclesiastical judgments 
from lay to clerical hands. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, and under Archbishop 
Parker, the work of revision of the Seivice Book 
and Articles continued to be prosecuted, always ■ 
with the consistent policy of safeguarding the 
Royal supremacy and a Piotestant testimony to 
evangelical truth, and of retaining the ancient 
ritual and usage so far as innocent of idolatry and 
superstition— a policy winch enabled the Ciown to 
claim the privileges secured to a Lutheran, as dis- 
tinct from a 4 Reformed,’ piofession, by the Peace 
of Augsburg in 1555. The Elizabethan changes m 
Prayer Book and Articles in no wise impaired their 
essential Protestant testimony, but weie intended 
to remove such elements m the Edwaidine standards 
as were anti-Lutheran. In 1559 the new edition of 
the Prayer Book was issued m what w as to prove 
substantially its permanent form, with the old 
delivery- sentences at the Communion lestoied and 
set in front of the conesponding sentences of 
Edward vi. — a monument or the spirit of media- 
tion and doctrinal compromise characteristic of the 
Anglican Reformation. The Forty-two Articles 
weie for a few yeais left timevived and, as a test, 
at least, inoperative. In 1559 a short paraphrase 
of their doctrine in Eleven Articles was piepared 
and made obligatory by Paiker and his associates, 
who at the same tune aiew up a tentative series of 
Twenty four Latin Articles, The Eleven Ai tides 
were made binding only by episcopal authority, 
neither by Crown nor by Convocation, and were 
apparently intended to serve merely as a stop-gap ; 
but in Ireland they became m 1566, by royal and 
episcopal ordinance, the accepted standaul of doc- 
trine along with the Irish Prayer Book, until re- 
placed m 1615 by the Thirty-mne Articles. 

At last, in January 1563, the revisoiy labours of 
Parker and his fellow- workers weie bi ought to a 
close, when his draft of forty- two Articles w as sub- 
mitted to Convocation. These were by no means 
identical with the Forty-two of 1553. Their basis 
was the Latin issue of that formulary, varying in 
some particulars from the English. 

They omitted the old articles on Grace (X ), a part being 
transferred to the new X , on Blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost (XVf ) , on the Obligation of the Moral Law (XIX.), part 


being retained in the new VII ; and against the Millenarians 
(XLI ), who had been suppressed. On the Holy Scriptures they 
omitted the clause which conceded that what was neither read 
therein nor could be proved thereby might be Bometime re. 
ceived of the faithful as godly and profitable for an order and 
comeliness though not made obligatory. On Predestination 
they omitted the statement * the Divine decrees are unknown 
to us,’ to which the Council of Trent had added ‘ except by 
special re\ elation 1 ; and on the Saciauients the stricture upon 
the phrase ex opere operato They borrowed largely, and in 
accordance with Elizabethan policy, from the most recent 
notable Lutheran Confession, the Confession of Wurttemberg 
(1552) -in particular the clause in Art II on the eternal genera* 
tion and consubstaiitiality of the Divine Son, and the whole new 
article on the Holy Spirit, both verbatim, the appendix to the 
article on Scripture, the articles on Free-will and 
and part of the articles on Justification and on 
Authorit} of the Church Besides the new articles on the Holy 
Spirit and on Good Works borrowed from the Lutheran Con- 
fession they added two others— -one affirming the Scriptural 
authority of Communion in both kindB (XXX.), the other denj - 
mg that wicked or unbelieving persons are partakers of Christ 
in the Sacrament, and therefore condemning a Lutheran tenet, 
for which reason probably it was omitted as impolitic in all the 
printed copies until 1571 Other changes of addition or suli. 
stitution, numerous, though small in bulk, strengthened without 
exception the Protestant character of the whole, reduced the 
number of the Sacraments explicitly to two, affirmed that Tran* 
substantiation overthrows the nature of a Sacrament, but de- 
clared that tho bod$ of Christ is after a heavenly manner given, 
taken, and eaten in the Supper. 

The forty -two Articles thus submitted to Convo- 
cation by Parker emerged ten days later reduced 
in number to Thirty -nine. 

Three articles were omitted as no longer needed against 
Anabaptist errors (XXXIX , XL , XLII of the Edwardine series), 
deming that the resurrection is alread> brought to pass, that 
the souls of the departed die with the bodies or sleep idly, and 
that all men shall be saved ultimately Half of Art. Ill on 
Christ’s descent into Hell was omitted, including the reference 
to 1 P , in the Article on the Lord’s Supper the Zwmglian 
paragraph denying the ubiquity and the real and bodily pres- 
ence of Christ’s flesh and blood was left out in favour of the 
brief sentence— ‘ The body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten 
in the Supper only after an heavenly ana spiritual manner . and 
the means w hereby the body of Christ is receii ed and eaten in 
the Supper is faith *— a Luthero-Calvimstic alternative In Art. 
XX., on the Authority of the Church, the proposition, ‘The 
Church hath power to decree rites or ceremonies, and authority 
in controversies of faith and yet,’ was prefaced to the existing 
words ‘ it is not lawful for the Church to ordain anything that 
is contrary to God’s w ord ’—an addition innocent enough, 
indeed implicit already and redundant, omitted in many un- 
authorized copies of the Articles, but latei made the basis 
of furious controversy, and even credited to the interfering 
hand of Laud os a spurious interpolation 


Good Works, 
the Judicial 


Amid the alaims and difficulties caused by 
Romanist secessions, and the effects of the Bull 
of excommunication in 1570 upon timid or waver- 
ing spirits, the Houses of Parliament urged upon 
the Queen a bill to requne subscription to the new 
A 1 tides ; hut, jealous of her prerogative and re- 
senting the initiative of the Commons, she declined 
until 1571, when the Ai tides assumed m Convoca- 
tion their present form, including XXIX. and the 
preface to XX., and the bill became law. Changes 
urged by the gi owing Puritan paity in Convoca- 
tion, some of whom desired nothing less than a 
new Confession upon the Continental models, were 
not passed, and the Articles accoidingly remained 
true to the moderate and mediating Reformed type 
which from the first had characterized the Anglican 
Reformation. The polemic of the Edwardine 
Articles against the Lutheran conception of the 
Supper and of the ubiquity of the actual body of 
Cluist is laid aside, but Lutheran opinions are 
not set forth save upon less distinctive topics, 
Zwinglian conceptions are neither affirmed nor 
denied. Anabaptist heresies are ignored as no 
longer dangerous to the Church. Sympathy with 
moderate Calvinism (as expressed, e.g., in the 
Gallican and Belgic Confessions, 1559, 1561) re- 
mains unimpaired m the Articles on the Sacraments, 
on Scripture, and on Election and Predestination, 
though the ecclesiastical supremacy of the sover- 
eign was anything but Calvinistic. Against the 
abuses and tne errors of Rome there is no weaken" 
ing or wavering of the Anglican protest. With 
all their halting between two opinions, their want 
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of theological originality, their intentional incom- 
pleteness, they have been a noble bulwark of Pro- 
testant conviction, and possess a simple dignity 
and catholicity of their own. Against their 
measured testimony, spoken with the formula of 
Trent as clearly in view as those of Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, even the interpretative casuistry 
and antiquarian imagination of the Oxford Move- 
ment urged their forces in vain. Their intention, 
their spirit, and their language are certainly Pro- 
testant, They stand, accordingly, in the closest 
affinity with the best work both of Wittenberg 
and of Geneva. They were made authoritative 
both in the original Latin and in the English of 
the Convocation of 1571, though, as Gibson points 
out (vol. i. p. 43 f.), the Act of the 13th of 
Elizabeth required subsci iption to the English 
edition of 1563, which was without Art. XXIX. 
and the first sentence of Art. XX., and exacted sub- 
scription only to the doctrinal as distinct fiom the 
disciplinary Ai tides — a concession to the Puritans ; 
and the insistence upon subscription to all the 
Articles in the final form of 1571 prepared by Con- 
vocation rests upon ecclesiastical not parliamentary 
authority. 

While the Prayer Book of 1559 underwent fre- 
quent revision in minor details by royal authority 
in Elizabeth’s reign and later, losing the depreca- 
tion against the Bishop of Rome, reviving the use 
of sucTi vestments as had been authorized under 
the First Prayer Book of Edward, and including a 
prayer that the sovereign might be kept * in the 
true worshipping of’ God (i.e Protestant worship), 
it retained essentially the same doctrinal character 
both in the edition of James I. (1604) and in the 
revision effected by Convocation (1661) under 
Charles II. But the final permanence of the 
39 Articles was not assured for some time. Sub- 
scription to all the Articles, fiist requaed by Con- 
vocation in 1571, was made precise in terms of 
the Three Articles of Archbishop Whitgift in 1583, 
to be signed by all candidates for orders and for 
office (i.) acknowledging the Royal Supremacy in 
Church as well as State ; (n ) piomising the exclu- 
sive use of the Prayer Book accepted as in harmony 
with the Word of God ; and (ni ) allowing the 
39 Articles, and believing them all to be agree- 
able to the Word of God. In 1604 those Thiee 
Articles of Subscription received synodal authori- 
zation, and were oraered to be signed in the explicit 
terms : 

‘ I, N N , do willingly and ex amino subscribe to these three 
Ai tides above mentioned, and to all things that are contained 
in them * 

Finally in 1865, by the Clerical Subscription 
Act, the formula became : 

‘I, A. B , do solemnly make the following declaration I 
assent to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to the Book 
of Common Prayer, and of ordering of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons I believe the doctrine of the Ohuieh of England as 
therein set forth to be agreeable to the Word of God * and in 
public prajer and administration of the Sacraments I will use 
the form in the said book prescribed, and none other, except so 
far as shall be ordered by lawful author^.’ 

The Prayer Book equally with the Articles is 
thus recognized as the standard of doctrine. 

Puritan Articles . — The Maiian persecution drove 
many of the English Refoimeis to seek refuge in 
Geneva, where they came undei the influence of 
Calvin and his thought. Their letuin to England 
under Elizabeth introduced into English theology, 
previously dominated by Lutheran ideas, a new 
ferment. It was statecraft as much as conservat- 
ism that determined the public policy of adher- 
ence to the doctrine of Augsburg, which Calvinists 
could respect in spite of differences of opinion. 
Consideration for reactionaries restrained the 
hands that re cast the Prayer Book. All Pro- 
testant parties, if possible, were to he able to 
agree upon the Articles. The strength of Cal- 


vinistic sympathy prevailing in England during 
Elizabeth*** reign is therefore m danger of being 
underrated by those who would estimate it by 
reference to such documents. Genevan ideas were 
not only a restraining influence in ritual matters, 
and a power behind both Articles and Service 
Book, but a force which from the first laid hold 
upon the Universities, especially Cambridge, the 
stronghold of Puritan culture and letters, where 
the Institutes of Calvin, based as it was upon the 
sanest exegesis of Scripture ever yet set forth by 
Christian scholarship, was long the favourite text- 
book of systematic theology. 

It was from Cambridge and its Regius Professor 
of Divinity, Dr. Whitaker, an ardent and un- 
flinching adheient of Calvin’s system, eminent 
as the refuter of Bellarmine, that there eman- 
ated the 9 Lambeth Articles of 1595. They were 
the outcome of a protracted controversy in the 
University, following an aftack by a rising 
school of opinion, led by Peter Baro and William 
Barret, upon the current developed Calvinistic 
doctrine of the Divine decree as disloyal to the 
Thirty-nine Articles. They were drawn up by 
Whitaker at a confeience convened at Lambeth 
by the primate, Dr. Whitgift, who 4 agreed fully 
with them,’ and wrote : ‘ I know them to be sound 
doctrines and uniformly piofessed m this Church 
of England, and agieeable to the Articles of 
Religion established by authonty.’ They never 
became statutoiy, and, indeed, were soon set aside 
even in Cambridge, where they were promptly 
imposed ; but in the Anglican Church of Ireland 
they found an instant w elcome, and in time passed 
bodily into the substance of the 19 Irish Articles of 
1615 They are nine in number and extremely 
brief, and their concern is with the Divine decree 
in relation to free will, faith, and unbelief. They 
affirm : 

l God from eternity hath predestined some to life, and hath 
reprobated some to death ll The moving or efficient cause of 
predestination unto life is not prevision of faith or perseverance* 
or of good works, or of anything that is in the predestinate, but 
solely the will of God's good pleasure in Of the predestinate 
there is a prearranged and certain number which can neither be 
increased nor diminished iv Those who are not predestined 
to salvation shall of necessity be condemned on account of their 
sins v. True, living, and justifying faith, and the sanctifying" 
Spirit of God is not extinguished, doth not fall away, doth not 
\amsh away in the elect either finally or totally vi A man 
truly faithful, that is, one endowed with justifying faith, is cer- 
tain, with a full assurance of faith, of remission of his sins and 
everlasting sal\ ation through Christ vil Saving grace is not 
assigned, communicated, granted to all men to enable them to 
l>e saved should they so have willed vfii No one can come 
to Christ unless it shall ha\c been gi\en him, and unless the 
Father shall have drawn him , and not all men are drawn by the 
Father to come to the Son lx It is not set within the will or 
power of e\ery human being to be saved 

The original form of these Articles was Latin. 
They plainly set foitli the ilaik as well as the 
blight side of the elective decice, in terms which 
w ere derived from Calvin’s developed theology, not 
from any Confession he evei diew up They 
courageously grapple with the piohlem of the non- 
elect; for experience and fact show' too plainly in 
this woi Id that not all men aie saved in Christ. 
All are called ; not all entei in wdio heai the call. 
It is of grace that men aie saved tlnough faith. 
What, then, conesponds to that grace in the ease 
of lost lives’ They aie not outside God’s provi- 
dence ; they are subject to His will ; He enables 
their every breath and act. His decree must em- 
brace them in its all-pervasive sweep. Destiny is 
not aibitrary either for good or for evil ; it makes 
room for freedom, and for faith when tiuo free-will 
has been impaired. God reprobates, from eternity, 
human sin that is unielieved by penitence and 
faith. If He foreknows the issues of our freedom 
to act and to believe, He may, He must, foreordain 
both judgment and forgiveness according to the 
measure of faith. Such is the position w r hich 
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Calvinism, in harmony with a solemn vein of 
Scripture teaching in both Testaments, and in 
pursuance of Augustine’s convictions, attempts to 
express. Probably no teaching has ever been 
more hideously caricatured or more deliberately 
misunderstood, partly because it probes deep 
things and taxes the intellect not less than the 
sentiment of men, partly because it was, in spite 
of explicit disavowal of God’s authorship of sin, 
interpreted as making the Divine will responsible 
for sin, partly because it was thought to lend itself 
either to religious melancholy and despan or to pre- 
sumption and hypocrisy. And, in truth, it is most 
seriously open to criticism precisely because it has 
been so persistently misunderstood. A doctrine 
that is apt to be distorted by its adherents not less 
than by its adversaries is a dangerous thing, and 
well deserves to be either set aside or hedged 
about, as in all Calvinistic Confessions, by grave 
warnings against its light or fiequent handling. 
Its theory can be defended against ail comers, from 
Scripture and from reason, but its use and publica- 
tion in popular documents meant for ordinary 
minds has not unnaturally tended to discredit it. 

At the Hampton Court Conference of 1604 a 
proposal to insert the Lambeth pi oposi turns in the 
Thirty-nine Articles failed Though the two 
documents were in harmony, men might hold the 
received Articles without having either head or 
heart to acquiesce m the Lambeth addendum as 
a necessary or wholesome supplement But m 
Ireland they were welcomed W the ascendant 
Puritanism of the Church, whose theological 
guiding-spirit was the learned Ussher, and were 
embodied by him in the Irish Articles , 1 agieed 
upon by the Archbishops and Bishops and the rest 
of the clergy of Ireland in the Convocation holden 
at Dublin in 1615,’ which replaced m Ireland the 
Eleven Articles of Parker as a standard of doctrine 
until 1635, when, through Laud’s urgency, but 
with Ussher’s consent, the Thirty-nine Articles of 
1563 were also accepted as a standard, co-ordinate 
at first, but soon virtually to supplant the others. 

Beginning m tiue Calvinistic fashion with * the Holy Scripture 
and the Three Creeds,’ the Irish Articles treat successively, in 
104 — for the most part brief — propositions, of Faith m the Holy 
Trinity, Predestination, the Creation and Government of all 
Tilings, the Fall and Original Sin, Christ the Mediator of the 
Second Covenant, the Communicating of the Grace of Christ, 
Justification and Faith, Sanctification and Good Works, the 
Service of God, the Civil Magistrate, Duty towards our Neigh- 
bours, the Church and Ministry, the Authority of the Church, 
'General Councils, and Bishop of Rome, the State of the Old and 
New Testaments, the Sacraments of the NewTcstament, Baptism, 
•the Lord’s Supper, the State of Departed Souls, the General 
Resurrection, and Last ^Judgment They weave together the 
doctrine and phraseology of the Cranmer Articles with the 
Lambeth Supplement. # 

When the Westminster Assembly met, in the first 
instance, to revise the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
discontinued work upon that project in favour of a 
new Confession, it took the Irish Articles of Ussher 
as the basis of its own formulation, and adhered 
with close fidelity to the general sequence, doctrine, 
and language. Though Anglican representatives 
were invited by the Long Parliament to assist at 
the Westminster Assembly, their Royalism kept 
them away ; but at least the work of Ussher was 
regarded with the utmost deference. At the Cal- 
vinistic Synod of Dort in 1619 the English Church 
was represented for a time by a croup of distin- 
guished theologians, who acted as advisory assessors 
without voting power, and endeavoured, to their 
credit, to mediate between the Remonstrants and 
their antagonists. 

The Anglican Articles in America . — It only 
remains to be added that the Thirty -nine Articles 
have held their place throughout the whole Angli- 
can Communion, in the missionary Churches of 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Mexico derived from it, 
in tne Scottish Episcopalian Church, as well as in 


the British Colonies. In the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America, however, 
changes became necessary alike in the Prayer Book 
and in the Articles. In 1786 a provisional revised 
Prayer Book was published, known subsequently 
as the * Proposed Book/ containing, inter alio , 

‘ Twenty Articles of Religion,’ in which the Thirty- 
nine appeared re-cast, with many alterations of a 
latituainarian type, the Nicene and Athanasian 
Creeds being omitted, as also the clause in the 
Apostohcum, * He descended into hell.’ The Con- 
vention of 1786 restored the Nicene Creed and the 
discretionary use of the omitted clause in the 
Apostles’ Creed, in compliance with the demand of 
the English Archbishops ; but, while the House of 
Bishops was willing to restore the Athanasian 
Creed for permissory use, the House of Deputies 
f would not allow of the Creed in any shape ’ In 
1799 a special Convention considered, without 
sanctioning, a Revision in Seventeen Articles . At 
last, in 1801, it was agreed to retain the Tlurty- 
nme Articles, revised, with the sole theological 
change of the omission of the Athanasian Symbol, 
other changes being political. 

Art 21, Of the Authority of General Councils , was omitted, 
but its place and title retained for an explanatory note ‘ The 
21st of the former Articles is omitted, because it is partly of a 
local and civil nature, and is provided for as to the remaining 
parts of it in other Articles * To Art 85, Of Homilies, a note is 
added ‘ This Article is received in this Church so far as it de* 

( lares the Books of Homilies to be an explication of Christian 
doctrine and instructive in piety and morals But all references 
to the constitution and laws of England are considered as inap- 
plicable to the circumstances of this Chun h, which also suspends 
the order for the reading of said homilies in churches until a 
revision of them may conveniently be made, for the clearing of 
them as well from obsolete words and phrases, as from the local 
references ’ The 86th Art , Of Consecration of Bishops and 
Ministers , reads thus * The Book of Consecration of Bishops 
and Ordering of Priests and Deacons, as set forth by the General 
Convention of this Church m 1792, doth contain all things neces- 
sary to such consecration and ordering neither hath it anything 
that of itself is superstitious and ungodly And therefore who- 
soever are consecrated or ordered according to said form, w e 
decree all such to he rightly, orderly, and lawfully consecrated 
and ordered ' In place of the 87th Art , Of the Civil Magistrates, 
there appears Of tne Poicei of the Civil Magistrate 4 The power 
of the Civil Magistrate extendeth to all men, as well Clergy as 
Laity, in all things temporal , but hath no authority in things 
purely spiritual And we hold it to be the duty of all men who 
are professors of the Gospel to pay respectful obedience to the 
civil authority regularly and legitimately constituted ’ 

In the Prayer Book the Athanasian Creed was, 
of course, omitted, while the influence of Bishop 
►Seabury, who had been consecrated at Aberdeen, 
secured the restoration of the Prayer of Oblation 
and Consecration from the Scottish and earlier 
Ed ward me Prayer Books. 

In 1873 there was prepared by the Reformed 
Episcopal Church of America, which, in protest 
against Anglican ritualism and exclusiveness, had 
seceded from the Protestant Episcopal Church, a 
Declaration of Principles . 

* I The Reformed Episcopal Church, holding “ the faith once 
delivered unto the saints,” declares its belief m the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testaments as the Word of God, and 
the sole rule of faith and practice m the Creed “commonly 
called the Apostles’ Creed in the Divine institution of the 
Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper and in the 
doctrines of grace substantially as they are set forth in the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion II This Church recognizes 
and adheres to Episcopacy, not as of Divine right, but as a very 
ancient and desirable form of Church polity III. This Church, 
retaining a liturgy which shall not be imperative or repressive 
of freedom in prayer, accepts the Book of Common Prayer as it 
was revised, prepared, ana recommended for use by the General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, A D. 1786, re- 
serving full liberty to alter, abridge, enlarge, and amend the 
same as may seem most conducive to the edification of the people, 
provided that the substance of the faith be kept entire IV This 
Church condemns and rejects the following erroneous and 
strange doctrines as contrary to God’s Word first : that the 
Church of Christ exists only in one order or form of ecclesiastical 
polity ; second : that Christian ministers are “ priests ” in another 
sense than that in which all believers are " a royal priesthood ” ; 
third * that the Lord’s Table is an altar on which tne oblation of 
the body and blood of Christ is offered anew to the Father ; 
fourth : that the Presence of Christ m the Lord's Supper is a 
presence m the elements of Bread and Wine ; fifth : that Re- 
generation is inseparably connected with Baptism.’ 
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These principles are obviously such as would form 
a basis of any re-union of Episcopal and Presby- 
terian and other evangelical Churches. 

In 1874 the Prayer Book was levised along the 
lines of the ‘Proposed Book* of 1786, with the 
omission of the Athanasian Creed, the clause ‘ He 
descended into hell,* and the thanksgiving at 
baptism for the child’s regeneration, and with the 
substitution of * minister Y and * Lord’s table ’ for 
‘priest* and ‘altar* throughout. In 1875 the 
Thirty-five Articles were approved — a series moie 
closely parallel with the Thirty-nine than either 
the Twenty of 1785 or the Seventeen of 1799, giving 
effect to the modifications required by the Declara- 
tion of Principles. 

Anglican Catechisms. — In 1548, three years after 
Henry Vin. issued his ‘Piimer/ or devotional 
manual of the familiar acts of worship, to replace 
similar Roman Catholic ‘ Primers,’ Cianmer trans- 
lated and issued, with modifications, the Witten- 
berg Catechism of Justus Jonas — the work known 
as Cianmer' s Catechism. With the successive 
issues of the Prayer Book under Edward and 
Elizabeth, authontative Catechisms appeared 
under the title ‘ Confirmation, wherein is con- 
tained a Catechism tor Children ’ In 1604, by 
authority of the king, the explanation of the 
Sacraments by Dean Oveiall of St Paul’s was 
added, and in the final levision of 1661 the title 
became simply ‘ The Catechism ’ In this form 
piactically it was received by the Piotestant Epis- 
copal Church in America, and also by the Catholic 
Apostolic or Irvingite Church. 

It begins with the question, ‘What is your name?* It dis- 
cusses baptism and its meaning , the Apostles’ Creed as implied 
in baptism , the commandments to be obe} ed, and their summary 
in two , the Lord’s Prayer ; the Sacraments, the inward part or 
thing signified in the Lord’s Supper being * the bodj and blood 
of Christ, which are verily and indeed taken and teceived 
b> the faithful m the Lord’s Supper * The last question, * What 
is required of them who come to the Lord’s Supper / ’ is answ ered 
thus ‘ To examine themselves, whether thc\ repent them truly 
of their former sms, steadfastly purposing to lead a new life , 
ha\e a lively faith in Cod's mercy through Christ, with a thank- 
ful remembrance of His death ; and ho m charity with all men * 

Larger Catechisms for older minds were pre- 
paied, e.g. one by Bishop Poynet of Winchester 
issued in 1553 with the countenance of Cranmoi 
and Convocation ; and, on its model, one in tlnee 
grades by Dean Nowell of St. Paul’s in 1562 
Perhaps the absence of any remarkable Anglican 
Catechisms may be explained in part by the 
wide and lasting currency of the appioved Conti- 
nental manuals, e g those of Luther, Jonas, (Eco- 
lampadius, Calvin, and Bullinger. See, further, 
Catechisms (Anglican). 

Literature — The relevant portions of \ ola l and in of 
SchafF, Creeds of Christendom , Hardwick, Hint of the A Hides, 
1884 , E. C. S. Gibson, The Thuty-nme Aitules of t tie Church 
of England, 1896-7 , Lindsay, Hist of the Reformation , 1907, 
vol. ii., Maclear- Williams, Introd. to the Art ides of the Church 
of Eng, 1896, E Tyrrell Green, The Thirty-nine Articles 
and the Age of the Reformation , 1896 The first two \olumes 
enumerated reprint the most important documents and detail 
the older literature. 

15. Confessions in the Zwingrlian (Presbyterian) 
Churches. — Although, as we liave seen, the in- 
fluence of Ulrich Zwmgli may he traced in 
Confessions beyond the pale of strictly Zwmglian 
Churches, the documents to be consideied m this 
section form a compact gioup belonging to the 
forty years preceding 1566. They are practically 
contemporary with the eailiest gioup of Lutheran 
documents, and are the true pioneers of the great 
Corpus of 4 Reformed * standards, most of which 
relleet the views of Calvin. They belong to German 
Switzerland, and were formed in the cut tui ed cities 
of Zurich, Bern, and Basel. They breathe the 
vigorous, independent, liberal, and devout atmo- 
sphere surrounding the personality of their chief 
inspirer, in whom, more than any other of the 
leaders of the Reformation, the instincts of Human- 


ism were pai amount. The characteristic views of 
Zwingli sliocked contempoiaiy Lutherans and 
Calvinists almost as violently as they startled 
Romanists, who, not unnaturally and perhaps not 
unjustly, represented them as the logical and in- 
evitable outcome of the whole Refoi mation impulse. 
Happily much was done by mutual explanations 
ana by fraternal intercourse to bring together 
Zwinghans and their co-Refoimers, and at the 
present time there is a creditable and giatifying 
increase of readiness m Calvinistic and Lutheran 
lands to write and speak of Zwingli without 
caiicature and misrepresentation. Beyond ques- 
tion, innumerable devout Chustians who willingly 
confoun to the Sacramental observances of the 
Lutheran, Calvinistic, Anglican, and even Roman 
Churches, cherish peisonally a conception of their 
meaning winch approximates very closely to that 
of the undaunted chief pastor of Zurich. 

The salient geneial features of Zwinglian doe- 
tune comprise an absolute and exclusive reliance, 
m all matters of faith, oigamzation, and usage, 
upon Scriptural warrant as distinct from ecclesias- 
tical tradition, a confidence in common sense and 
histoiical perspective as means for the right inter- 

i iretation of Senptme, an evangelic faith in the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of Chi 1 st 
and Christians, a sense of individual present-day 
responsibility and authority, and therewith of 
ministerial and indeed of general Christian parity 
natural to citizens in republican States, an emphasis 
upon practical morality springing from justifying 
faith, a scholarly openness of mind and an unpnestly 
dislike of mysteiy and circumstance, and, 111 refer- 
enee to the Lord’s Buppei, a resting in its memorial 
aspect, explicitly set forth by Christ in the words 
‘ in remembrance of me, 5 as sufficient definition of 
its pui pose, without denying to the act of com- 
munion the spnitual piesence of the risen Christ, 
who is in the midst of the two or tlnee gatheied 
together in His name, and who is with His people 
alway, the elements and their appropriation being 
alike merely symbolic of couesponding spiritual 
realities. As one considers the lemarkable anticipa- 
tion by Zwingli of the modem tendencies of Ue- 
foimed Christendom, in regaid to Sacramental 
and Scriptural intei pretation, the meaning of 
ouginal sin, the union of Churches, the simpli- 
fication of doctnne, parity of Clmstian membeis 
lay and clerical, and the happy fate of depaited 
infants and heathen saints anti sages, one is con- 
stiained to join in the ehoius of regiet that a mind 
so gifted, a ehaiactci so disinterested, a Mill so 
courageous, a piety so profound, should have been 
cut on fiom earthly seiviee so early in lus career 
as a lefoimei and as a teachei. 

The b? Articles of Zurich were prepared for, and 
maintained at, the gieat public disputation held 
in that city in 1523, winch vntually decided 
the lepudiation of Rome. They thus correspond 
to Luther’s Theses of six years before. Though 
not enforced as a standard, they were an epoch- 
making theological manifesto, and exercised a cer- 
tain local normative function The} me a series of 
brief, trenchant, firm, and warm-toned sentences. 
They ha\e the same shiewdness, picture&queness, 
homeliness, impressiveness, and point, that airest 
the mind and haunt the memory in Luther’s 
sentences. As one reads them, one can readily 
appreciate the amazing fieshness and the stirring 
powei with which they appealed to the fettered 
minds of the pusoners of ecclesiastical tradition 
and sacerdotal tyi anny. The Reformation produced 
110 more impressive or thought-provoking document. 
Their scope, purport, and foim may best he gathered 
from a few r examples in their own words : 

1 ‘All who say that the Gospel is nothing without the 
approval of the Church err and cast reproach upon God 1 l. 
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' The sum of the Gospel is that our Lord Jesus Christ, the true 
Son of God, has made known to us the will of His heavenly 
Father, and redeemed us by His innocence from eternal death 
and reconciled us to God/ 3. ‘Therefore Christ is the only 
way to salvation for all who were, who are, and who shall be ’ 
7, 8. * Christ is the Head of all believers All who live in this 
Head are His members, and children of God. And this is the 
true Catholic Church, the Communion of saints/ 17. ‘Christ 
is the one eternal High Priest Therefore those who give them* 
seh es out as high priests are opposed to the glory and power of 
Christ and reject Christ * 18 ‘Christ, who offered Himself 
once on the Cross, is the sufficient and perpetual sacrifice for 
the sins of all believers. Therefore the Mass is no sacrifice, but 
a commemoration of the one sacrifice of the Cross and a seal of 
the redemption through Christ* 22 ‘Christ is our nghteous- 
ness Hence it follows that our works are good so far as they 
are Christ’s, but not good so far as they are our own/ 24 ' No 
Christian is bound to works which Christ has not enjoined he 
can eat when and what he pleases It follows therefore that 
“ eheese-and-butter letters '* are Roman impositions * 27 * All 
Christians are brethren of Christ, and brethren one with 
another: therefore they ought not to call any one “father” 
upon earth. This does aw ay with orders, sects, factions,’ etc. 
34 * The so called spiritual power has no ground for its display 
m the teaching of Christ’ 49 ‘Greater scandal I know not 
than that priests should be forbidden lawful wedlock, but 
allowed for money to have concubines Shame on it 1 ’ 50 
‘God alone forgives sms, and that through Christ Jesus, our 
Lord, alone ’ 62 ‘Confession theiefore to pnest or neighbour 
ought not to be for remission of sms but for consultation * 57. 

‘ Iloly Scripture knows of no purgatory after this life ’ 68 * The 
mdgment of the deceased is known to God alone ’ 59 ‘The 
less that God reveals to us concerning these matters, the less 
ought they to be searched into by us * 60 * If any one in 
anxiety for the dead beseeches or piays for favour to them from 
God, I do not condemn him , but to appoint a time concerning 
it,— a seven-year for a mortal sin,— and to lie foi profit, is not 
human but devilish ’ 62 ‘ Scripture knows no other presbyters 
or priests than those who proclaim God’s word ’ 67 ‘Should 
an;y one care to discuss with me interest, tithes, unbapti/ed 
children, confirmation, I profess myself ready to reply ’ 

In the same year a second public disputation was 
held in Zurich on Images and the Mabs, and it was 
followed by the sending of an authoritative In- 
duction to the cleigv of the Canton, wntten by 
Zwmgli, with the title: ‘ A Brief Christian In- 
trmliution which the Honourable Council of the 
City of Zurich has sent to the pastors and preacheis 
living in its cities, lands, and wherever its authonty 
extends, so that they may henceforth in unison 
announce and preach the Gospel.’ 

This important and by no means * brief ’ declaration (printed, 
after the Theses, in the quaint original Swiss-German, by 
E F K. Muller, Die Bekenntmsschnjten der reformiei ten 
Kirche , Leipzig, 1903, pp 7-29), after a preliminary exhortation 
to pray earnestly for the light of God’s word so that present 
troubles may be done away, discusses sin and repentance, the 
basis of Christ’s teaching, the law as the opening of God’s will, 
the Gospel the offer of Ills grace, the way of salvation by faith 
in Christ and the annulling of the law, the idolatrous lesults of 
the presence of images m < hurches, and finally the Mass as no 
sacrifice repeated, no offering and partaking of the physical 
body and blood, but grateful and believ ing commemoration of 
the dying Saviour and communion with the living Lord 

In 1528 the magistrates of Bern followed the 
example of Zimch, and arranged foi a public 
disputation ujK>n Scriptural evidence Beithold 
Halier, the local Ilefoimer, with the aid of his 
colleague Francis Kolb and of Zwmgli, diew up 
The Ten Conclusions of Bern as a basis of discussion, 
Zwmgli turning them into Latin, Faiel into F reach. 
Among the cities represented were Zurich, Basel, 
Constance, Strassburg, Augsburg, and Ulm ; 
among the advocates of reform, Zw’ingli, Bueer, 
and (Ecolampadms, in addition to llaller and 
Kolb. The conclusions were approved 4 asChustian ’ 
by the great majority of the delegates, and accepted 
‘for ever,’ to be observed ‘at cost of life and 
property.’ They became not only binding in Bern, 
but a manifesto respected over a wide aiea in and 
beyond Switzeilancl — the first more than cantonal 
definition of the Swiss type of Reformed faith. 

Art I defines the holv Christian Church, whose only Head is 
Christ, as ' bora of the Word/ as abiding m it, and not hearken- 
ing to the word of another Art II. states that ‘the Church of 
Christ does not lay dow n laws and commandments beyond the 
Word of God therefore all human traditions, called ecclesias- 
tical, are only binding so far as they are founded and prescribed 
in the Word of God ’ Art. III. ' Christ is our only wisdom, 
righteousness, redemption, and atonement for the sins of the 
whole world : therefore to acknowledge any other saving and 
atoning amends for sin is to deny Christ ’ Art. IV. is the most 


memorable ; it say»: ‘ That the body and blood of Christ is 
perceiv ed essentially and corporeally in the Eucharistic bread, 
cannot be proved from Holy Scripture * Art. V. ‘ The Mass, 
according to current usage, in which Christ is offered to Goa 
the Father for the sins of quick and dead, is contrary to 
Scripture, blasphemes the most holy sacrifice, passion, and 
death of Christ, and by reason of abuses is abominable in the 
sight of God * Art. VI , on the ground of Christ’s sole medl- 
atorship, condemns the adoration and invocation of Baints, 
Art VII. sets aside as un-Scriptural the doctrine of purgatory, 
and all rites and practices based upon it. Art. VIII. declares 
the making of images for worship to be contrary to Old and 
New Testament Scripture. Where they are liable to be adored 
they must be abolished. Articles IX. and X proclaim the 
lawfulness of marriage to all orders of men according to 
Scripture fornication and impurity are warrant for excom- 
munication ; to no class are they more pernicious than to the 
clergy. 


Later controversy m Bern was brought to a close 
in 1532 by a Synod of 230 preachers, w hich issued 
with authority a lengthy series of doctrinal 
paragraphs introduced by an epistolary preface. 
These Articles or Admonitions of the Synod of 
Bern run to 45 substantial paragiaphs abounding 
in Scripture citations, the w hole taking the form 
of an instruction by pastois to pastors, practical 
theology being mingled throughout with Scriptural 
or doctrinal. (For full text of chief chapteis, see 
Muller, op, ext . pp. 31-55.) 

Two notable productions from Z winch’s own 
vigorous but hasty pen must be mentioned, though 
they were personal manifestos only, without 
Synodal authorization. He composed in 1530 a 
Confession of Faith to the Emperor Charles V. t for 
presentation at the great Diet at Augsburg. 
Though uninvited, and, like the Tetrapolitan 
Confession of Bucer and Capito, unwelcome and 
unheeded save for a virulent reply by the umesting 
Eck, spurned and resented not only by Romanists 
but by Lutherans, including even Melanchthon, 
who ahhoired its denial of the corporeal presence 
m the Saci ament, and were anxious to dissociate 
their cause before the Emperor from Zwinghan 
and Anabaptist extremists — it was a legitimate, 
timely, and dignified representation of the Swiss 
type of faith, and is justly praised by Muller for 
tne transparent candour with which it avows its 
author’s characteiistic convictions on Divine 
Piovidence, Original Sin, and the Supper, for the 
judgment of the Church at large by Scnpture 
standaids. 


The address of this Fide i Ratio , itself prefaced by the mottoes, 

‘ Come unto me all ye that labour anil are heav y laden, and I 
will give >ou rest,’ and * Let truth prevail,’ is followed bv twelve 
paragraphs, and terminates with a solemn undertaking to 
maintain the truth stated, not as his own, but as Scriptural, 
and an appeal to the princes met in council to weigh it w'ell, 
and if it oe from God not to fight against it, but to resist the 
tj rann> of corrupt Rome. Persecution and excommunication 
have failed Let another way be tried ‘ Idcirco smite veibuin 
I>ei libere et spargi et genmnare, O fllii honnnum, quu unque 
estis, qui ne gramen quidem vetare ne adolescat potestis. 
Abunde videtis hanc frugem imbre coelesti rigari, nec ullo 
hommum calore compesci posse ut arescat Considerate non 
quid vos maxime cupiatis, sed quid mundus in Evangelii negocio 
exigat Bom consuhte, quiequid hoc est, et fllios Dei \os esse 
studns i estns ostendite ’ 

The first chapter re affirms the teaching of the Catholic 
Creeds on the Divine Trinity and on the Person of Christ The 
second affirms the Divine freedom, foreknowledge, goodness, 
w r hich includes mercy as well as justice, and predestination, 
which os Divine cannot be conditional on our faith, but precedes 
it, and disposes all things, good and evil, freely The third 
describes Christ as the one way to reconciliation and happiness, 
election being election to salvation through faith in Him The 
fourth discusses original sin as different m us from Adam’s 
wilful transgression, as properly a taint or disease lather than 
a true sin, a condition He, having become a slave through 
forfeit of his freedom, could only beget slaves. Yet it may be 
spoken of as sin, for it makes us natuial enemies of God. and 
entails upon us inevitable death. Its effect is exactly annulled 
by the atonement of the Second Adam, so that (ch 5) it is rash 
to speak of infants, even those of heathen parents, as ever 
damned Chapter 6 defines the various uses of the term 
‘Church/ in particular the invisible or true and Inward, — that 
is, elect believers and their children who constitute the Bride 
of Christ,— as distinct from the outward and visible,— that Is, 
nominal Christians and their households, who correspond to 
the whole Ten Virgins in the Lord’s Parable * the former alone 
is inerrant. Chapter 7 denies that sacraments have power to 
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confer grace apart either from faith in the recipient or from 
the antecedent influence of the Spirit, and discusses Baptism. 
Chapter 8, at great length and with extreme care and insight, 
treats of the Lord’s Supper in the light of Scripture, reason, 
and the great Fathers, disproving the corporeal, and proving 
the spiritual, presence, the elements being symbols repre- 
sentative and commemorative of the atoning death of Christ, 
whose benefits are communicated to us through faith Chapter 
9 admits that ceremonies neither contrary to Scripture nor 
destructive of faith through superstition, may be tolerated for 
the sake of charity until the daj spring brightens, though the 
existence of any such is doubtful ; but, wherever possible 
without extreme offence, they are rigorously to be abolished, 
linages prostituted to worship are diametrically opposed to 
Scripture Those, however, which are not exposed for worship, 
or liable to be future objects of worship, ‘ so far am I from 
condemning that I recognize both painting and sculpture to be 
gifts of God.* Chapters 10 and 11 treat respectively of the 
offices of the Preacher and the Civil Magistrate as necessary 
and Divinely appointed. Chapter 12 discredits belief in 
Purgatory. 

In 1531, three months before his death, Zwingli, 
at the reouost of the French Ambassador, composed 
what Bullmger calls bis swan-song, the Brief and 
Clear Exposition of Christian Faith to Francis I 
of France, the monarch to whom he had previously 
dedicated his chief work, the Commentarins de 
Vera et Falsa Religionc , and to whom Calvin five 
years later was to dedicate his Institutes. This 
vigorous document repeats, in somewhat varied 
order and at shorter length, the teaching of its 
predecessor. 

Meanwhile two Confessions, composed outside 
Switzerland by other than Swiss theologians, gave 
evidence of the wide spread of Zwingli’s teach- 
ing. In 1528 a conference of pieachers adopted 
the Confession of East Friesland , prepared by the 
Reformer Aportanus, in which (Muller, pp. xxi, 
930) thirty brief articles, followed by a summary, 
set forth pure Zwinglian doctrine concerning the 
Word of Uod and the Sacraments in sharp distinc- 
tion fiom Romanist, and in tolerant disci imination 
from Lutheran, views. In 1530, still in Zwingli’s 
lifetime, there was prepared by Bucer and Capito, 
for submission to the Emperor and Diet at Augs- 
buig, the Conjession of Strassburg, or of the Four 
Cities ( Tetrapohtana ), inasmuch as Constance, 
Memmingen, and Lmdau joined with Strassburg 
in accepting it (Muller, pp. xxiii, 55). Put to- 
gether in some haste, and in part from pre-existing 
materials composed by Capito, it states and vin- 
dicates from Scripture characteristically Zwinglian 
ideas of Christian faith, life, and institutions, in 23 
substantial paragraphs, marking itself sharply oil 
fiom Lutheranism by its sacramental doctrine, 
its repudiation of images and pictures, and its 
exclusive appeal to Holy Writ. 

After Zwingli’s death, the continuation and de- 
velopment of bis woik is manifest in a series of 
Confessional documents emanating from other 
Swiss towns. 

At Basel, where the ltefoimation w as some- 
what storimly intioduced m 1529, a Confession of 
Faith was drafted in 1531 by Zwingli’s friend and 
henchman CEcolampadius, shortly before his death. 
Revised by Myeoiiius m 1532, it was adopted by 
the city authoiities in 1534, and by the city of 
Muhlhausen in Alsace soon afterwards. It is 
known as the 1st Confession of Basel , or as the 
Confession of Muhlhausen. Its twelve Articles 
form a brief, simple, dignified, and moderate state- 
ment of Zwinglian doctrine as distinguished both 
from Romanist and from Anabaptist teaching. 
Though it is an exception to the rule of ‘Reformed’ 
Confessions, in not starting with an appeal to 
Scripture as the sole rule of faith, it ends with the 
equivalent noteworthy declaration: ‘We submit 
this our Confession to the judgment of the Divine 
Scriptures, and hold ourselves ready always thank- 
fully to obey God and His Word if we should he 
corrected out of the said Holy Scriptures ’ — a de- 
claration which may have inspired the similar 


undertaking in the Scots Confession of 1560. This 
venerable document maintained its position in the 
Church of Basel down to our own time, succumb- 
ing only in 1872 to the modem anti-Confessional 
movement (Muller, pp. xxv, 95-100) 

At Basel, also, theie w as composed m 1536 a still 
more notable document, the 1st Helvetic Confession , 
or 2nd Confession of Basel. It owed its ongination 
to the peace-making genius of the Strassburg theo- 
logians, Bucer and Capito, who made it then great 
aim to reconcile the Swiss and Lutheran schools of 
Protestant doctrine — and also to the prospect of 
an Ecumenical Council being convened at Mantua 
Theological representatives were sent by the Re- 
formed cities of Switzerland — Bucer and Capito by 
Strassburg — to a conference at Basel. Bullmger, 
Myconius, Grynaeus, Leo Judae, and Megander 
were instructed to prepaie the Confession; Leo 
Judae prepared the free German version Tlieir 
work, after discussion, was unanimously accepted 
and subscribed by the delegates, and became the 
first general Swiss Confession, the lirst ‘ Reformed ’ 
Confession of national authority. It is longer 
than its forerunner, containing 27 shoit para- 
graphs. 

The first five articles affirm that Holy Scripture alone contains 
all that promotes the true knowledge, love, and honouring of 
Ood, njjht and true piety, and a pious, honourable, and godly 
life , it is its own sole interpreter , the Fathers are to be recen ed 
only so far as in harmony with that interpretation , human 
traditions, however specious, are vain , the aim and end of 
Scripture is to declare the grace and good-will of God to man 
in Christ, appropriated by faith alone, and evidenced through 
love to others Art 6 treats of God the Three in One Artt. 
7-10 discuss man as God’s most perfect image on earth, immortal 
in soul, mortal in body, noblest and highest of creatures, created 
faultless, hut by his own fault fallen into sin , original sin , free- 
will , God’s eternal plan of restoration Artt 11 and 12 treat of 
Jesus Christ, and ‘what we have through Him’, and of the 
true aim of evangelical teaching, to persuade that it is by God’s 
mercy and Christ’s merit alone that we are saved Artt 13 and 
14 expound faith in the grace of God as the means of salvation 
without trusting to works, it is prolific of them Artt. 15-20 
treat of the Church, built upon the rock of living faith , of tho 
ministry of the Word, of ecclesiastical authoritj , of the elec- 
tion of ministers , of Christ the chief shepherd , of the office of 
the ministry Artt 21-23 discuss the Sacraments in language 
obviously intended to re assure Lutherans, and to vindicate 
Swiss-Reformed lcverence they are holy sj mbols of high m 3 s- 
teriey, not mere or empty signs, but significant signs atcompan\ - 
ing spiritual realities , in Baptism, water is the sign, regeneration 
and adoption the reality , in the Supper the bread and wine are 
the signs, communion of the body and blood of the I^ord is the 
spiritual reality : as the senses and members of the body appre- 
hend the signs, so the soul receives the realities in which the 
whole fruit of the ordinance resides the sacraments, therefore, 
are not only emblems of Christian membership in the Church, 
but symbols of Divine grace, the body ana blood of Christ 
means Himself, His life, received and appropriated so that more 
and more He lives in us, and we m Him , the Sacraments are to 
be reverenced exceedingly for their significance, and for their 
sanctity as coming from the Lord’s hands, but they owe their 
power and sacredness solely to linn, the Life Artt 24-28 deal 
with public worship and ceremonies , with things neither com- 
manded nor forbidden , w ith heretic s and schismatics , with the 
civil magistrate , and with holy mainage 

Though the Confession was not destined to fulfil 
its purpose by being submitted to a Geneial Council 
at Mantua, and, at the desire of the Strassbuig 
delegates, long remained imprinted (Bullmger and 
Leo Judae, indeed, are said to have desired the 
mseition of a clause deprecating its use as a rule 
of faith, lest it should usurp the place of Holy 
Writ, the only true and sufficient bond of evan- 
gelical union), it continued for long to he the 
acknowledged embodiment of the faith of the 
Swiss Reformers Alike in its Latin and in its 
fuller and moie vigoious Geiman foim, both of 
which were authoritative, it is an attractive and 
lrnpressiv e product of Sw iss thought. 

At Lausanne, latei m the same year 1536, the 
militaiy victory of the Reformation cause was fol- 
lowed up, undei Bernese influences, by a theological 
disputation upon Theses prepared by Farel, in which 
the youthful Calvin took part. These 10 Theses of 
Lausanne (given by Muller, p 110) form a veiy 
brief outline of doetiine, echoing the 1st Helvetic 
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Confession. Re-cast, or expanded, they were made 
officially binding m the same year. 

At Zurich, in 1645, Bullmger was constrained to 
vindicate his Zwinghan colleagues against the per- 
sistent polemic of Luther, which had found expres- 
sion that year in a 1 Short Confession on the Holy 
Sacrament, 1 by issuing a True Confession of the 
Ministers of the Church in Zurich . . . m particular 
on the Supper of our Lord Jesus Christ (extract 
in Muller, pp. 163-169). Neither m form nor in 
authority is the work a Confession. It is a theo- 
logical manifesto or argument, firmly and unmis- 
takably Zwmglian m character, anu it prepared 
the Wiiy for the Consensus of Zurich of 1549, in 
which Bullmger and Calvin expressed their agiee- 
ment on the Lord’s Sunper over against Lutheran 
influences and Swiss divisive tendencies Calvin 
had taken exception to the extremer positions 
maintained by Bullmger in Ins last Confession. 
H is objections were accepted in a friendly spirit. 
A fresh treatise was submitted to him m 1546. 
The outcome of his judgment on it was the formu- 
lation of a series of propositions, which Bullmger 
m turn divided into 26 Articles, and which contained 
the substance of the Consensus of 1549 (Muller, pp. 
159-163). If Calvin was the author of this Con- 
sensus, which linked together the Chuiches of 
Zuiicli and Geneva and found acceptance in other 
eountnes, the influence of Bullmger pervades it, 
and it seived as a welcome proof of the essential 
kinship of the two schools Henceforward tlieie 
was theological harmony in Protestant Switzerland ; 
and Melanchthon, though he rejected the clauses 
which made election the condition of the efficacy 
of the sacraments, abandoned all suspicion and 
hostility towards the Swiss 

The 20 Articles are brief, lucid, consistent They repudiate 
Lutheran not less than Romanist conceptions of the Presence 
The Lord's body is not locally on earth, but in heaven The 
elements are not to be adored. The Spirit of God is the active 
energy , His grace and the communion of Christ are essentially 
independent of the elements and the partaking, for it is ante- 
cedent faith that appropriates — ‘ fldeles ante et extra sacrament- 
orum usum Christo quoque communicant', transubstantiation 
and consubstantiation are equally absurd 

At a Synod of the Reformed Churches m the 
lihcetian Alps, appioval was given in 1552 to a 
Confession — the Confcssio Ithaitica — drawn up by 
Saluz Galhcms, and intended to establish a uniform 
system of doctrine in place of the existing theo- 
logical chaos, in winch Anabaptist, Lutheran, 
Zwmglian, Romanist, Socinian, and Pantheistic 
teachings mingled. In 1553 it was submitted to 
Bullmger, who cordially appioved of it ; and there- 
after for centuries, in spite of the subsequent local 
recognition of the Second Helvetic Confession, 
it lemained the authoritative Rha^tian formula 
(Muller, pp. 163-170, where the doctrinal portions 
are given in full) 

It opens with a tribute of lojalty to the three ancient Creeds , 
condemns the vanities of human learning and wisdom and 
contentions about words, asserts Christ crucified, risen, and 
ascended, to be the one foundation, and faith m Him to be the 
one means of salvation for fallen humanity At greater length 
it affirms God's sovereignty, denies His responsibility for sin, 
and urges sobriety and caution in speaking of His predestination 
Mobt fully and interestingly it sets forth, with illustrations from 
the Gospels and Epistles, the Zwmglian conception of the Sacra- 
ments, citing, in support of a metaphorical interpretation of the 
words 4 This is my bod> ,' similar figures from the teachings of 
Christ and of Paul, where a literal sense is out of the question ; 
it proves from the Gospels the physical absence of Christ from 
earth, but asserts His spiritual presence , it recognizes a spintual 
eating and dnnking of His body and blood, in the sense of Jn 6 , 
it acknowledges the Sacraments to be ‘symbola, adeoque obsig- 
nationes divinae gratiae et donorum Dei ’ Finally, it deprecates 
any comparison between the authority of the Bible and its own , 
and it undertakes, in the most emphatic and in repeated terms, 
to welcome correction and amendment wherever it may be found 
unfaithful to the Scriptures, * for we well remember that we are 
but men, and are therefore prone to error, ignorance, and de- 
ception * Throughout, its language is popular, its arguments 
are shrewd and well-informed, and its desire to maintain a 
Scriptural simplicity is obvious and sincere 

Last and greatest in the Zvvinglian series is the 


Second Helvetic Confession , the magnum opus of 
Henry Bullmger. If the Confession of 1531 was 
Zwingli’s * swan-song,* this was Bullinger*s own ; 
for it was in 1562, while awaiting the expected call 
of death, that he gave the hours of his enforced 
leisure to its composition. It is the quiet overflow 
of his mature conviction, put in writing without 
polemical occasion and without ecclesiastical requi- 
sition, the last and private confession of a scholar 
and churchman who had been called to assist in 
the preparation of many public Confessions. Two 
years later, during the ravages of the plague at 
Zurich, he conceived the idea of leaving it to the 
chief magistrate after his death, as a testimony 
and guide to faith. But in the end of 1565 he 
received a lequest for such a statement from 
Frederick ill., the Elector Palatine, who was de- 
sirous of proving, before the foitkcoming Diet at 
Augsburg, that his Reformed profession -was no 
merely individual or local faith, but a system of 
doctrine held in common by evangelical believers 
in Switzerland, Holland, France, and Britain also. 
The Confession was dispatched with the assurance 
that it was ‘ in harmony with the confession of the 
ancient Apostolic oithodox catholic Church, and 
likewise with all the faithful who with pure faith 
profess Christ throughout the chuiches of Germany, 
France, England, and other kingdoms and lands' 4 ; 
and it was received with enthusiasm, and ordeied 
to lie published in a German version, with a view 
to piomoting common action among the Ref ui mod 
Churches In Switzeiland, except at Basel, it was, 
with slight mod lli cations, at once approved uni- 
versally, and accordingly the Elector could piesent 
it to the Diet of 1566 as an alieady authoritative 
document In the same year it was accepted by 
the Refoimed Church m Scotland, in 1567 in Hun- 
gaiy, in 1571 in Fiance and in Poland, and it was 
approved in many other lands, w ithout superseding 
the local standards. No other Confession, save its 
immediate predecessor, the Heidelberg Catechism 
of 1563, has ever rivalled it in popularity oi m 
authonty among the Reformed Churches of the 
Continent. In theological ability and in doetnnal 
interest few Confessions can bear comparison with 
it. Objection may well be taken to it as an official 
document, on the giouml of its great length and 
its combination of compieliensiveness and detail ; 
but it would be difficult to conceive of a theological 
manifesto, or compendium of doctime, more attiac- 
fcive in fonn and matter, more lucid, effective, and 
shrew r d, more loyal to Scripture, or more instinct 
with common sense. It is no small tribute to its 
merits that its appeal ance was the signal for the 
cessation of theological controveisy and unrest in 
Switzerland, and that it enjoyed, duiing so many 
centuiies of eager thought and change, an unchal- 
lenged authonty. 

It consists of 30 chapters (printed in full, m Latin, bv Muller, 
pp 170-221, and by Schaff, Evany. Prot. Creeds , pp. 233-300, in- 
cluding prefaces ; and in an elaborate English summary by Schaff, 
Hist pp 396-420) , The chapters vary in length from one or 
two pages upwards, and treat in succession of Holy Scriptuie, 
of its interpretation, the Fathers, Councils, and Traditions , of 
God, His unity and trinity, of idols or images of God, Chnst, 
and of deities , of the adoration, worship, and invocation of 
God through the only mediator Jesus Christ , of the providence 
of God ; of creation, angels, the devil, and man , of the Fall, of 
sin, and its cause , of free-will and human power , of predestina- 
tion and the election of saints , of Jesus Christ, true God and 
man, the only Saviour of the world , of the Law of God , of the 
Gospel, its promises, spirit, and letter , of repentance and con- 
version ; of the true justification of believers , of faith and good 
works and their rewards, and human merit , of the Catholic and 
holy Church of God and its only Head , of ministers of the 
Church, and their institution and duties; of the Sacraments: 
of Baptism , of the Lord's Supper ; of religious meetings , of 
prayers, praise, and appointed times of worship; of festivals, 
fasts, ana meats ; of catechizing ; of consolation and visitation 
of the sick ; of Christian burial, care for the dead, purgatory, 
apparitions of spirits , of rites, ceremonies, and things in- 
different , of church property : of celibacy and marriage ; of 
the civil magistrate. 
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Its doctrinal standpoint is characteristic of the 
author and the time — a combination of the posi- 
tions of Zwingli and Calvin, with an unbending 
attitude towards Rome, whose Tridentine Con- 
fession was being formulated at the selfsame time ; 
with a courteous tone towards Luthoianism ; with 
a firm adherence to the ancient Catholic Creeds, 
which are printed in the preface as authoritative ; 
and with an underlying conviction that the doc- 
trinal re-union of Christendom was possible upon 
a Scriptural basis alone, Confessional revision and 
1 e-adjustment being a Christian duty as better 
knowledge of the Word of God was attained. 

The opening two chapters accordingly deal with the doctrine 
of Scripture as the supreme authority, being God’s Word, as 
their own interpreter m the light of context and kindred 
passages, as God's normal means of re\ elation and edification, 
and as setting aside all other authority, — traditional, Patristic, 
or even Apostolic, — the Apocrypha being for the first time in 
Confessional history expressly excluded from the Canon The 
third chapter affirms the unity and trinity of God, accepts 
the Apostles’ Creed, condemns ‘Jews and Mohammedans and 
all who blaspheme this holy and adorable Trinity,’ and ‘all 
heretics who deny the deity of Christ and the lloly Ghost ' 
The fourth condemns images, since God is a spirit and cannot 
be represented by an image , though Christ assumed man’s 
nature, it was not to pose for sculptors and painters The fifth 
condemns adoration or invocation of saints ‘ nevertheless we 
neither despise nor undervalue the saints, but honour them 
as the members of Christ and the friends of God who have 
gloriously overcome the flesh and the world ; we lovo them as 
brethren and hold them up as examples of faith and virtue, 
desiring to dwell with them eternally in heav en and to rejoice 
with them in Christ’ God’s providence (ch 6) is over all, 
operating through means to ends , ‘ w e disapprove of the rash 
words of those who say that our efforts and endeavours are 
vam ’ Man (chs 7 9) consists of two diverse substances in one 
person — of an immortal soul, which, w'hen separated from the 
body, neither sleeps nor dies, and of a mortal body, which at 
the last judgment shall be raised again from the dead ‘ We 
condemn those who deny the immortality, or affirm the sleep 
of the soul, or teach that it is a part of God ’ Man was created 
in true righteousness, good and upnght, but of his own guilt 
fell , sin is our inborn < orruption , as years roll on, we bring Forth 
evil thoughts, words, and deeds, as corrupt trees corrupt fruits , 
only the regenerate can think or do good , only the regenerate 
and converted are truly free , they are not passive but active, 
‘being moved by the Spirit of God to do of themselves what 
they do ’ , yet the unregenerate are willing slaves to sin, they 
aie not as mere stocks or stones, utterly devoid of will and re- 
sponsibility The 10th chapter, on Predestination and Election, 
is especially interesting it is frankly and simply Scriptural in 
its terms, it has been claimed alike as Calvnustic, Arimman, 
ami Melanchthonian, and could be approved bj each typo of 
theologian, for it is a moderate Calvinism or Augustinianism that 
it expresses election and predestination is wholly of grace, it 
is in Christ and for His sake , though ‘ a small number of the 
elect' is spokon of, we ought to think well of all, and not seek 
out of Cnnst whether vve are chosen, or count particular 
persons reprobate , wo are to listen to the offers of grace 
undoubtingly, and trust God’s love in Christ who is to be the 
* mirror m which we behold our predestination ’ , 4 we shall have 
a sufficient te«timony of being writtenun the book of life if we 
live in communion with Christ, and if in true faith He ib ours 
and we are His’, so are we to ‘work out our own salvation 
w ith fear and trembling, for it is God who workoth in us both 
to will and to do according to His good pleasure ’ Chapter 11, 
defining the Person of Christ and distinguishing the two 
natures, accepts 4 believingly and reverently the communication 
of properties , which is deduced from Scnpture and employed 
by the universal ancient Church in explaining and reconciling 
passages apparently in contradiction ’ In ch 14 the c itation of 
NT illustrations of penitence is followed by a typical passage 
4 It is sufficient to confess our sins to God in private and in the 
public service ; it is not necessary to confess to a priest, for this 
is nowhere commanded in the Scriptures , although we may 
seek counsel and comfort from a minister of the gospel m time 
of distress and trial (cf Ja 6i«) The keys of the kingdom of 
heaven, out of which the Papists forge swords, sceptres, and 
crowns, are given to all legitimate ministers of the Church in 
the preaching of the Gospel and the maintenance of discipline 
(Mt 1010, Jn 20-23, Mk 10l», 2 Co 5i» 19). We condemn the 
lucrative Popish doctrines of penance and indulgences, and 
apply to them Peter’s word to Simon Magus, 4 Thy money perish 
with thee.'” Ch 10 distinguishes faith from human opinion 
and persuasion, describes it as a free gift of God through the 
Spirit and the means of grace, as capable of increase, and as 
the source of good works whose motives are gratitude and 
a desire to glorify God. Ch 17, on the Church, vindicates its 
NT constitution, deprecates the divisions which have never 
been absent since Apostolic times but have been overruled for 
good, denies that its true unity resides in rites or ceremonies 
“the Church mav be called invisible, not that the men composing 
it are invisible, but because they are known only to God, while 
we are often mistaken in our judgment . those who separate 
from that true Church cannot live before God ’ ; 4 as there was 


no salvation out of the ark of Noah, so there is no certain 
salvation out of Chnst, who exhibits Himself to the elect m the 
Church for their nourishment ’ Ch 18 affirms the sufficiency 
of the offices in the ministry in use m the Apostolic Church, 
without condemning later offices and titles, presbyters and 
bishops were one , the minister must be duly ordained by 
presbyters with prayer and the laying on of hands , ministers 
are equal in power and commission, and are not sacrificing 
priests , they ought to be learned as well as pious, but 4 innocent 
simplicity may be more useful than haughty learning’, their 
unworthmess cannot impugn the efficacy of God’s word and 
Sacraments which they are called to dispense Oh 19 defines 
the Sacraments as ‘sacred rites instituted by God as signs and 
seals of His promises for the strengthening of our faith, and as 
pledges on our part for our consecration to Him ’ , they are two, 
not seven , of the five Roman additions, confirmation and 
extreme unction are human inventions and may be abolished 
without loss, w’hile repentance, ordination, and marriage are 
valuable I)i\ ine institutions not sacramental ; the supreme 
benefit of the sacraments is Christ Himself , they consisLof the 
Word, the sign, and the thing signified the sign could not 
pass into the thing signified without ceasing to be a sign , not 
the worthiness of the difqienser or of the recipient, but the 
faithfulness of God is the guarantee of their efficacy , un- 
believers do not receive the reality with the sign, for the reality 
is not mechanically linked to the sign , in particular (ch 21) 
the body of Christ is in heaven, whither our hearts must be 
raised, though He is present with all who (ommunicate with 
Him, a veritable Sun of Righteousness shining upon us , ‘ the 
Mass — whatever it may have been in ancient times— has been 
turned from a salutary institution into a vain show and 
surrounded with various abuses which justify its abolition ’ 
According to ch 24, the Lord’s day is ‘ observed in Christian 
freedom, not with Jewish superstition ’ , one day is not in itself 
holier than another , * if congregations also commemorate the 
Lord's nativity, circumcision, crucifixion, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, we greatly approve 
of it, but feasts in honour of saints we reject ' Fasting and 
self-denial, if prompted by humility, and spontaneous and not 
aiming at merit or reward, may he a help to pra-yer and virtue, 
and should be used alike by Churches and individuals upon 
suitable occasions for spiritual) profit ‘The more that human 
rites are accumulated in the Church (ch 27), the more it is 
drawn away from Christian liberty and from Christ himself, 
while the ignorant seek in ceremonies what they should seek in 
Christ through faith ’ The slighting or forbidding of marriage, 
unclean eehbacj, and pretended continence, are condemned 
(ch 29) The civil magistrate (ch 30) is of God’s own appoint- 
ment, and may be a useful servant or a serious enemy of the 
Churc h he is ‘ to preserve peace and public order, to promote 
and protect religion and good morals to punish offenders 
against society, such as thieves, murderers, oppressors, blas- 
phemers, and incorrigible heretics (if they are really heretics) * 
Wars are only justifiable in self defence and after all efforts at 
peace have been exhausted ’ * We ( ondenin the Anabaptists, 
who maintain that a Christian should not hold a civil office, 
that the magistrate has no right to punish any one by death, or 
to make war or to demand an oath ' 

Literature —The relevant portions of Schaff, Creeds of 
Christendom, vols i and m , Muller, Die Bekenntnisschnften 
der refonnieiten Kirche , Lindsay, Hist of Reformation, vol 
n , PRE^, the relevant articles The first two w'orks in con- 
junction leave little to be desired in regard either to the history 
or to the contents of the Zwinglian documents 

16. Confessions in the Calvinist (Presbyterian) 
Churches. — Between the Calvinist and the Zwing- 
lian Confessions there w r as an intimate connexion — 
historical, geographical, and theological Switzer- 
land was their common birthplace Unlike Luther, 
both Zwingli and Calvin weie Humanists before 
they weie Reformers, men of learning as well as 
statesmen, equally at home in the library and m 
the council chamber ; but, like him, they found 
their peace and their inspiration m Holy Scnpture, 
they had a rational, linguistic, and historical in- 
sight into the natural and true meaning of the 
Bible, and they gave Chnst the central and domi- 
nating position m their doctrinal thought as well as 
in their Biblical exegesis, Zwingli gave expression 
to the reforming instinct of Gei man Switzerland ; 
Calvin, preceded by Faiel and Viret, appealed not 
only to the French Cantons of Ins adopted land 
and to the Protestant Christians m France and 
Belgium, but to their brethren in many other 
lands. Without any propaganda, Calvin’s influence 
spread instantaneously throughout the countries 
where German, Dutch, English, Bohemian, and 
Hunganan were spoken, reaching even Constanti- 
nople. More than any other form of Reformed 
doctrine — far more than Lutheran and Anglican 
—it proved itself catholic under the test of history, 
rising above racial differences, everywhere laising 
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the tone of life, and quickening zeal for religious 
and general culture. It is no mean testimony also 
to the original attractiveness and power of Calvin’s 
system, that it not only gave rise to a scholasticism 
of its own which dominated at least two centuries, 
hut was the parent of an unparalleled series 
of Confessional statements which bore a strong 
family lesemblance to on© another as well as 
to it. Ideas have altered, and instincts changed, 
but he would be a poor theologian and a narrow 
critic who could read for himself these documents 
without being piofoundly impressed by the high 
order of their Scnptuial learning and their logic 
and by their vnile spirit, and without being moved 
to cherish a deeper respect for the exiled French 
theologian, the peer of Augustine and Aquinas, 
whose theological and religious genius was their 
immediate inspiration. 

The Calvinist Confessions retain as doctrinal 
systems most of the featuies which broadly dis- 
tinguished their Zw in glian forerunners from Roman- 
ism and from Lutheranism. In a small group of 
Confessions we have seen the outcome of Har- 
monious co-operation between Zwinglian and 
Calvinist leaders, and an evidence of their kinship. 
If the thiee great leaders — Luther, Zwingli, and 
Calvin — were constiamed, with the urgency of 
genius, to emphasize their distinctive tenets, it is 
a remarkable fact that each had a trusted lieu- 
tenant capable of appreciating and emphasizing the 
underlying unities, viz. Melanchthon, Bulhnger, 
and Beza — men who, had they been permitted, 
would have brought about a harmony of Protestant 
faith if not of polity. The specially Calvinistic 
features are four. 

(1) In the forefront the primary and basal posi- 
tion of canonical and non -apocryphal Scripture as 
God’s Word kept pure and inerrant, conformity 
to which, and sanction by which, are the only 
warrants of Christian belief and usage. The 
Bible is to be its own aid to interpretation, one 
passage assisting another, and none to be regarded 
m isolation. 

(2) The eternal and absolute decree of God, 
whereby in His freedom and for His glory He 
has foreordained some portion of the human 
race, in spite of their sin, and not of their 
merit, to eternal salvation, and others, for their 
sins, to eternal damnation. This twofold decree, 
of election, in spite of sin, to forgiveness and 
blessedness, and of reprobation, for sin, to pun- 
ishment and loss, drawn sternly from Old and 
New Testament Scripture and from Augustine, 
and faced unflinchingly, rests upon a dogmatic 
basis, including such elements as that God must 
have foreseen and foreknown the Fall and all its 
consequences, else His wisdom and omniscience 
are denied. He must therefore have permitted it 
under His all-ruling providence, for righteous 
ends and for merciful purposes, and to His glory. 
While all are called to repent and to have saving 
faith, not all respond, not all are effectually called, 
elect in fact ; some — God alone knows who or how 
many (God also foreknows) — thus lustly perish for 
their sins and for the sins of their fallen pro- 
genitors. Salvation is of grace, not for the sake 
of good works or of faith regarded as a merit ; 
grace is in the nature of things liable to be deemed 
arbitrary, since it is not mechanical or forensic, 
but the eternal decree, which permitted the Fall 
and its transmitted consequences, is the unswerv- 
ing embodiment of the immutable principle of 
grace in God. Human fieedom, fettered m some 
measure now invariably, but originally intact, is 
alone responsible for sm and death, which even God 
could not have prevented without doing violence 
to the freedom of the creature whom He bad made 
in His own image. Grace is open to all ; none but 


the impenitent and acquiescent sinner daies count 
himself lost ; Divine predestination in Christ ought 
to be the ground of Christian confidence ; the be- 
liever must make his calling sure, for God never 
does for man what He has given man power to do 
for himself. 

(3) In the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the 
elements and their consumption aie signs or sym- 
bols of spiritual realities, of the spiritual presence 
of Christ and of Ilis incorporation m the believer’s 
life ; participation and communion seal to men 
the benefits of Christ’s life and death ; the pre- 
sence is real but not local ; it is spiritual ; it is the 
presence of the Lord not only in His Divinity but 
in His humanity ; * this is my body ’ are figurative 
words ; faith is, as it were, the organ that partakes 
and assimilates, through the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
the spiritual body of the glorified Lord , there is 
no change in the elements, no transfusion of them 
with the flesh and blood of the Lord in a physical 
and local consubstantiation (the unbeliever re- 
ceives nothing but mere bread and wine) ; it is a 
special sacramental presence, transcending the 
Saviour’s wonted presence with His people, only 
vouchsafed to faith when the memorial rite is duly 
celebrated. Thus the Zwinghan view, not less 
than the Romanist and Lutheran, is set aside. 

(4) In regard to the Church, Calvinism affirms 
the panty of presbyters, government by presby- 
terian courts, the association of lay or ruling 
elders with duly ordained or teaching elders in 
that government, the necessity of tlioioughgoing 
discipline as to doctrine and morals, the absolute 
independence of the spmtual courts in matters 
spiritual, and the duty of the civil authorities to 
carry out their spiritual sentences to their ap- 
pointed civil consequences. 

It is characteristic of the Calvinistic Confes- 
sions that with singular unanimity they maintain, 
throughout their Tong history, these distinctive 
traits. So uniform are they, and so consistent in 
their adherence to the fundamental tenets of 
Calvin, that in most cases a bare historical refer- 
ence will suffice, indicating their occasions and 
their inter-relations. It may be remarked, how- 
ever, of the above four elements of the doctrine, 
that each was animated by an intensely practical 
motive, and prompted by an exact acquaintance 
with the teaching of the Bible as a whole , for 
Calvin had no peer as a student of Holy Writ. 
Calvinistic scholarship in Scripture, fortified by a 
piactical religious experience not to be judged 
apart from the stern character of the troubled 
century in which through blood and groans it 
was gained, was the warrant for the system, 
some elements of which, especially (2), were only 
acquiesced in under submission to plain Scripture 
warrant. A later scholasticism degiadea the 
Scnpturalism of Zwingli and Calvin into literal- 
ism, and provoked popular nausea in more fastidi- 
ous and critical times, and it was perhaps the 
one defect of Calvin’s own outlook that he could 
not detach at any point the Old and New Testa- 
ments from each other. Having committed him- 
self wholeheartedly to a system, purely Biblical in 
character, resting on non-Apocryphal Scripture 
as the unadulterated Word of Goa revealing all 
needed truth to man, Calvin could not discriminate 
between the Old and New, but read each in terms 
of the other, reaching a system of doctrine which 
was at least as faithful in form and contents to 
the Old Testament revelation as to the New. 
Only thus can one suggest an explanation for the 
amazing fact that the first Biblical interpreter of 
his age should, in full view of the teaching of 
Christ, leave out of his own doctrinal scheme all 
mention of the universal Fatherhood of God— an 
omission which not only came to deepen the 
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apparent gloom of the reverse side of his pre* 
destinarian teaching, but in the end has been 
responsible in every Christian country for the 
modern defection from his views. To him and to 
his fellows, Scripture was a new world with green 
pastures threaded by quiet waters, to which a tide 
of God’s spirit had borne them beyond the reach 
of the dictation and tyranny of the Roman Church ; 
and in the OT history there were innumerable 
episodes full of suggestive analogy for their un- 
quiet era * there was the spectacle of theocracy 
embodied in a Church-bound State, and suiroundea 
by pagan adversaries ; of prophecy overpowering 
priesthood ; of stern Divine retribution ; of the 
vocation and endowment of elect individuals. 
Similarly, the doctrine of the comprehensive 
eternal decree, based on the OT as much as on 
the Epistle to the Romans and occasional pass- 
ages in the Gospels, was but a re-statement of 
the sovereignty of God and the completeness of 
His prescient providence, and naturally seemed 
inevitable to the vigorous intei preter of non- 
Apocryphal Scripture, for whom no purgatory 
was conceivable, and to whom the Pauline con- 
ception of the completeness of human depravity 
and guilt, original and transmitted, was an axiom 
of thought. In an age of stern struggle, when 
men knew no outer calm but faced each day’s 
emergencies with military decision and resource, 
the conscience-prompted confidence of election — 
first realized m the less invidious form of vocation, 
perhaps — was a thrilling power for good to i ©so- 
lute souls in touch with God’s Word and the living 
Spirit it exhaled. The stories of Islam and of Israel 
are sufficient disproof of the benumbing influence 
which a more peaceful and leisurely and sceptical 
age is prone to ascribe to the faith which rests on a 
predestmatory decree. It is to disqualify oneself 
as a historian or critic of the Calvinistic Confes- 
sions, to start with the assumptions that it is pre- 
sumptuous for any son of man to believe himself 
an elect instrument for the Kingdom of God ; that 
faith in the eternal decree must breed either 
hypocrisy, blasphemy, or utter pessimism ; or 
(failing to distinguish between predestination and 
pre- causation) that that faith necessarily makes 
God the author of evil and obliterates both human 
lesponsibility and all secondary causes. Though 
Beza and a number of lesser Calvinists carried the 
doctrine to supralapsanan extiemities, Calvin’s 
own position — Augustine’s, only more sharply de- 
fined — of i nfralapsanamsm (in his own words, 

* Adam fell, God’s providence having so ordained 
it ; yet he fell by his own guilt ’) was without 
exception adopted by the whole family of Calvin- 
istic Confessions ana Catechisms. If it be said 
that the motley predestination of some to bliss 
and others to woe leaves God guilty, before human 
conscience, of favouritism or respect of persons, — 
an impression which the popular mind can scarcely 
escape,— the Calvinist could appeal to Scripture 
(his final witness), and to everyday observation 
(his living commentary on Scripture), m proof 
that some are so chosen and endowed apart from 
any antecedent merit in themselves or their an- 
cestors, the store of merit and the condition of the 
grace, m his judgment, being the work and ottering 
of the blameless Son of God. Grace can never be 
earned or deserved, yet it need not be unright- 
eous or arbitrary, and it can descend only upon 
fit recipients, whom God alone can judge and 
know. 

What the Theses of Wittenberg and Zurich 
were to Lutheran and Zwinglian Confessions, the 
immortal Institutio Rehqionis Christianas was, 
and more, to the Calvinistic Confessions — morel 
for the work, even in its briefest and earliest form 
of 1536, but especially in the final edition, five 


times longer, of 1559, contained not only the 
anticipation but the finished foim of their doc- 
trinal system. It was, indeed, not only a manual 
for students (as the preface modestly declares) and 
a scholar’s summary of Biblical doctrine, but at 
the same time, as the noble epistle dedicatory to 
Fiancis i. avows, a liteial confession of evangelical 
faith, an apology oi positive vindication of the 
new teaching. If it mspned instant alarm in 
Romanist quarters, or won convex ts from them, 
if its pellucid Latinity and its masterly theology 
won admiration alike from foes and from rivals, 
it became for Piotestants of well-nigh eveiy type 
a veritable oiacle, a source fiom which confes- 
sional, catechetic, and homiletic wants were un- 
failingly supplied. In diction, in structure, in 
comprehensiveness, in sheer mass and weight, m 
unflagging interest and power, in dignity and 
severe simplicity, it has all the characteristics of 
a classic, and, while recognizing that it can never 
be for us what it was to eailier centuries, we 
cannot but lament that, in an age wdnch so freely 
proclaims its emancipation fiom its spell, so few 
should read it foi themselves, so many should con- 
demn it cheaply and at second hand. Signs are 
not wanting that at no distant tune justice will 
be more generally done to Calvin as a prince 
among systematic theologians not less than a 
pnnee among Christian exegetes. 

In the first edition of the Institutes — whose 
successive chapters deal with (1) the Law, the Ten 
Commandments ; (2) Faith, the Apostles’ Creed ; 
(3) Prayer, the Lord’s Prayer ; (4) the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord^s Supper ; (5) the five 
other reputed Sacraments, their true character ; 
and (6) Christian Liberty, Ecclesiastical Power, 
and Political Administration — little is said of pre- 
destination, though it is not overlooked, but the 
other traits of Calvinism are in evidence. In the 
final edition that doettine is fully developed, and 
the system is complete in foui massive books : i. in 
18 chapters, of the Knowledge of God the Creator, 
including Scripture and Mail’s original estate ; 
ii. m 17 chanteis, of the Knowledge of God the Re- 
deemer in Christ, as first manifested to the Fathers 
under the Law, and thereafter to us under the 
Gospel, including Sm, Feedom, the Law', the 
Person and Offices of Christ ; in in 25 chapters, 
of the mode of obtaining (percipiendce) the Grace 
of Christ, the benefits it confers, and the effects 
resulting from it ; and iv. in 20 chapters, of the 
external Means or Helps by which God allures us 
into fellowship with Christ and keeps us in it, 
including the Church, Ministry, Sacraments, and 
Civil Government. Without trace of ostentation 
or any self- obtrusion, the hook breathes an air of 
mature and settled conviction, almost eonfes* 
j sional and dogmatic in its grave and well-weighed 
! sentences, whose familiar w f ords so tenaciously 
arrested the minds and the memories of their dis- 
ciples as to force their way, directly or indirectly, 
into the Confessions and Catechisms of the ad- 
hering Churches. We may feel sure that, in the 
study or in the debating-hall of the Calvinistic 
formulators, no book lay so near the well-w'om 
Bible as the Institutes , and none bore such evident 
marks of incessant use and affectionate deference 

It will be convenient to leview the Confessions 
belonging to this family according to the countries 
of their origin — Switzerland, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Hungary, Poland, and the rest 
of tne Continent of Europe ; then, in the British 
Isles— Scotland, England, Wales, and Ireland — 
and their dependencies ; and finally m America. 

A. Switzerland and France — (1) The Geneva 
Catechism w r as first prepared by Calvin m 1536, on 
the publication of the Institutes , not m catechetic 
but in propositional form, and appeared in French. 
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It is a popular abstract of his systematic work in 
58 sections, and terminates with a brief Confession 
of Faith , m 21 articles, to be signed by all the 
townsmen, affording, as Sehaff puts it, 1 probably 
the first instance of a formal pleage to a symbolical 
book in the history of the Reformed Chuich’ 
(Hist, of Creeds , p. 468 [text in Muller, p. Ill ff.]). 
The Confession, whose opening words are ‘ Pre- 
nnkrement, nous protestons treats of the Word 
of God, the One God, God’s Law, Man in his 
Nature, Man condemned in himself, Salvation, 
Justification, and Regeneiation in Jesus, Remis- 
sion of Sins always necessary for Believers, our 
whole Good in the Grace of God, Faith, Invocation 
of God alone and Christ’s intei cession, intelligent 
Prayer, the two Saci aments, human Traditions, 
Church, Excommunication, Ministers of the Word, 
Magistrates. The Catechism was re-cast in French, 
1541, in 55 lessons, one for each Sunday m the year, 
and three for the great festivals ; and m Latin, 
1545 (text in Muller, p. 117 ff). In this revised 
form it consisted of tour parts — of Faith, the 
Apostles’ Creed ; of the Law, the Ten Command- 
ments ; of Prayer, the Lord’s Prayei ; of the Word 
of God and the Sacraments, as means of grace 

The opening and closing words are alike characteristic The 
former are. indeed, memorable * What is the chief end of 
human lifer — That men should know God, by whom they have 
been fortnea What reason have you for saying that?— Since 
lie hath made us, and placed us in this world, that He may be 
glorified in us and in truth it is meet that our life, of w hich lie 
is Himself the beginning, should be turned to His glory What 
is the chief good of man The same \Y herefore dost thou hold 
it the chief good ? — Because, apart from it, our lot is more un- 
hapny than that of any of the brutes * The closing words are 
‘and that the elders should reject from communion those whom 
thev have recognized to be by no means fit to receive the Slipper 
and to be incapable of being admitted without pollution of the 
Sacrament * 

The Catechism long enjoyed extreme populanty, 
and was translated into many languages. In 
Scotland it was in regular use, being prescribed by 
the First Book of Discipline for Sabbath catechiz- 
ing, as ‘the most perfect that ever yet was used in 
the Kirk.’ It is clear without being superficial, 
simple without being childish, lacking m the 
picturesque, but well ai ranged, comprehensive, and 
dignified. If it was excelled, it was only by its 
own offspring, the Heidelberg Catechism and the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism. Luthei’s can 
scarcely be made a basis of comparison ; it is so 
much less comprehensive in contents. 

(2) The Zurich Confession (1545), the Zurich 
Consensus (1549), and the Hhcetian Confession 
(1552) form a gioup by themselves, as noticed 
above (p. 860), containing a harmony of Zwinglian 
and Caivinistic doctrine. 

(3) The Consensus of Geneva (1552), though it 
received the signatures of the pastorate, was a 
controversial treatise rather than a Confession. It 
formed, in fact, the second portion of Calvin’s 
answer to the strictures passed by the Romanist 
theologian Pighius, and the ex-Carmelite physician 
Bolsec, upon ins doctrine of predestination. A 
somewhat harsh polemic, it is interesting as an 
exposition of the grounds on which Calvin per- 
sisted in maintaining the doctrine in its fullest 
form, in face of caricature and argument alike, 
and, in spite of the hesitation and defection of his 
friends, as a comfort and stay to the believer. 

(4) The French Confession , or Confessio Galhca , 
appeared in 1559 (the date of Calvin’s final edition 
of the Institutes ), and marks the close of his theo- 
logical activity. In spite of persecution and 
obloquy, a group of important Protestant con- 
gregations had been formed in various parts of 
France in the years 1555 to 1558. In 1558 doc- 
trinal differences arose at Poitiers, and the visit of 
one of the Pans pastors to that town seems to have 
first suggested a conference with a view to a Confes- 
sion and a Book of Discipline. Calvin was not in 


favour of the project, but in 1559 the first Synod 
of the French Reformed Church met in Paris, and 
both documents took shape. The Confession is in 
40 articles, based upon a araft prepared by Calvin 
in 1557 for the congregation m Paris to be pre- 
sented with a letter to the King of France in 
vindication of their principles. It was drawn up 
by Antoine de la Roche Chandieu, a pupil of 
Calvin, and slightly modified and enlarged by 
the Synod. It has been re-affirmed again and 
again as the national standard of the French 
Church. The revision of 1571 by the Synod of 
La Rochelle gave it the name of the ‘ Confes- 
sion of La Rochelle,’ by which it is also known. 
A variant form, in 35 articles, before 1571, is 
supposed by Muller to consist of Calvin’s draft, 
concerning which Morel, the Chairman of the 
Synod, wrote to Calvin : ‘ It has been decided to 
aud some things to your Confession, but to change 
very few.* Cal vims desire that the Confession 
should not be made public and reach the eyes of 
the civil authoiities was deferred to, but its privacy 
uas extremely short-lived. It was prepared for 
immediate signature by all ministers In its 
doctrine and in the airangement of its shoit 
articles it is normally Calvinist 

[Sehaff, Hist p 490, Evang Piot Ciecds, p 356 ff , for text 
French and English , Muller, p xxxn ff ; text, p 221 ff ] 

(5) The Helvetic Consensus Formula (1675) was 
the counterblast of orthodox Swiss Calvinism, 
especially in German Switzerland, centring in 
Zurich and Basel, to the innovations of the Saumur 
theologians, Ainyiaut, de La Place, and Cappel, 
Calvinist professors untouched by Arminiamsm 
These taught, at variance from accepted views on 
‘particular’ Predestination, the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, and the literal insinuation of the 
Scriptures, maintaining that the decree of Divine 
grace was of conditional universality, that the 
guilt of Adam must be re-incurred by his descend- 
ants on their own responsibility to warrant con- 
demnation, that the vowel- system m Biblical 
Hebrew was the invention of an age long sub- 
sequent to the composition and canonization of 
Scripture, and that in the Hebrew, as in the Greek, 
Bible the existence of variant readings and textual 
corruptions and lacunae dispioved the claim of 
literal or verbal inspiration and infallibility. The 
Saumur theologians, who thus seemed to abandon 
the outworks of the strict Calvinist position, acted 
in an apologetic as well as a scientific interest, in 
order to strengthen their system by the timely 
evacuation of fortifications which were sure to be 
turned or taken by Romanist and other adversaries. 
They fell back, in part, upon Lutheran and Zwin- 
glian forms of thought. While maintaining the 
double deciee based on God’s piovidence and fore- 
knowledge, they made it universal in intent, faith 
being the pre-ordained condition of its operation in 
grace ; even the heathen, like young children, 
might be beneficiaries of the merit of Christ just 
as they are of God’s universal providence, th rough 
a faith answering, however faintly, to that of 
Christians within the visible Church. Yet in the 
result none but the elect are saved. The decree is 
universal in intent, but man makes it particular in 
effect. 

Amyraldism (q.v.) was, after continued debate, 
permitted by French Synods, but condemned nearly a 
generation later by the Swiss Reformed theologians. 
The Consensus Formula was prepared by John 
Henry Heidegger, Professor at Zurich, assisted by 
Lucas Gernler of Basel, and Francis Turretin of 
Geneva, all men of theological distinction and of 
eminently Christian spirit. Though polemical in 
purpose, its tone is courteous, and it rejects rather 
than condemns. It was intended to be an appendix 
to the accepted Caivinistic standards, not strictly 
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a fresh Symbol, and as such it exercised a local 
authority by 01 der of Church and State m Zurich, 
Basel, and Geneva, and other Reformed Cantons, 
for half a century. 

Articles 1-8 treat of Biblical Inspiration, 4-6 of Predestination, 
7-9 of the Covenant of Works before the Fall, 10-12 of the Im- 
mediate Imputation of Adam’s Sin to bis Postei ity, 13-16 of the 
limitation of the Atonement to the elect alone in purpose as in 
effect, 17-22 of particular election, and of the insufficiency for 
salvation of the Divine revelation in nature and in providence, 
28-26 of the two covenants, — against Amyraut’s three of nature, 
law, and grace, — even Old Testament saints having been saved by 
faith in the earlier revelation of the Lamb of God and of the 
Divine Trinity, and 26 forbids teaching any doctrine extianeous 
or contrary to the Scriptures and such received standards os the 
Second Helvetic Confession and the Canons of Dort 
[Schaff, Hist. pp. 477-489 , Miiller, pp lxiv, lxv, Lat. text, 
pp. 861-870.] 

(0) The Confession of the Free Evangelical Church 
of the Canton de Vancl (1847), at Lausanne, was the 
Confessional fhstfruits of the Revival of Evangeli- 
calism in the Swiss and French Churches in the 
fifth decade of last century, which led to the dis- 
ruption of the Established Churches and the 
formation, after the Scottish model, of Free 
denominations Six articles m the first section of 
the Constitution, ‘ Of the Free Church in General, 5 
define in simple terms the loyal adherence of the 
Church to Scripture, and to the 16th cent, evangeli- 
cal doctrinal tradition as embodied, e.g in the 
Helvetic Confession ; its intention of fraternizing 
with other evangelical bodies and recognizing their 
membership ; and its claim to spiritual autonomy 
[French text in Muller, p 908. Full particulars of the 
doctrinal standards of the Swiss Free Churches in detail will be 
found in the Report of the Second General Council of the Presby- 
terian Alliance , Philadelphia, USA, 1880, pp. 1081-1093 1 

(7) The Confession of the Free Church of Geneva 
(1848) embodies the same spirit in more precise 
doctrinal terms. Its 17 short Articles state the 
substance of evangelical doctrine on Scripture, 
God, Christ, the Incarnation and Atonement, 
Regeneration, Justification, Sanctification, Judg- 
ment, the Church Invisible hidden in the Church 
Visible, the Sacraments as symbols and pledges of 
salvation, ecclesiastical fellowship. Salvation in 
all its phases is the gift of Divine Grace ; true 
believers, its recipients, are elect in Christ from 
before the world’s foundation, according to the 
foreknowledge of God the Father; God, who so 
loved the world as to give His only Son, ordains 
m this life that all men in all places should be 
converted, that each is responsible for ins sin and 
unbelief, that Jesus repulses none who turns to 
Him, and that every sinner who sincerely invokes 
His name will be saved. 

[French text in Muller, p 906 ] 

(8) The Constitution of the French Free Churches 
(1849) includes a briefer and even simpler and more 
Scriptural statement of faith and principles, wai mly 
evangelical in its terms, graceful and gracious in 
its language. Its clauses declare the faith that 
rests on Scripture, on God the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, the universal call to repentance 
and salvation, the resurrection and judgment to 
come ; and close with a doxology. 

[French text in Miiller, p. 907. Full particulars of the doc- 
trinal standards of the French Free Churches in detail will be 
found in the Repot t of the Second General Council of the Presby- 
terian Alliance , Philadelphia, USA, 1880, pp. 1068-1081.] 

(9) The Declaration of Faith of the Reformed 
Church of France (1872) was the work of the first 
Synod that met since the suspension by Louis xiv. 
in 1660. Venerable as was tne French Confession 
of La Rochelle, and sacred in its associations, it 
oould not be re-affirmed without modification so 
late in the 19th century. Its authorization of the 
power of the magistrate to punish heresy by the 
sword was an article long since unlearned through 
bitter experience of its practical operation. But, 
even on the cardinal tenets of French Calvinistic 
tradition, unanimity and even substantial agree- 
ment were soon found to have passed away. The 

vol. hi.— 55 


Declaration, liberal and moderate as it is, was 
adopted only by a small nmjoiity and at the 
price of ultimate schism, the minority being 
aveise to creed subscription. It was pioposed by 
Charles Bois, professor at Montauban ; affirms the 
fidelity of the Church to hei oiigmal punciples 
of faith and freedom ; proclaims 4 the sovereign 
authority of the Holy Scnptures in matters of 
faith, and salvation by faith m Jesus Christ, the 
only-begotten Son of God, who died for oui sins, 
ana was raised again for our justification 5 ; and 
maintains, as the basis of the Church’s teaching, 
‘the grand Chiistian facts represented in her 
religious solemnities, and set forth in her liturgies, 
especially in the Confession of 8ms, the Apostles’ 
Cieed, and the order for the administiation of the 
Lord’s Supper.’ 

rSchaff, Uut p. 498 ff. inci text , Muller, p lxix, and text 
p 910] 

(10) The Constitution of the Free Church of 
Neuchdtel (1874) buefly sets forth m three articles 
of its first chapter its faith in Holy Sciipture, and 
in the great facts contained m the Apostles’ Creed, 
and its devotion to the good of the people at large. 
[Muller, p. lxx; text, p 911 1 

B. GERMANY. — The German Reformed Con- 
fessions — a consideiable group in themselves — 
profess a moderate Calvinism, m touch with the 
Lutheranism of Melanchthon, chary, on the one 
hand, of lefernng to the deciee of reprobation, 
but, on the other, faithful to the Genevan sacra- 
mental doctrine. Only one of them, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, attained to an international cuirency 
and authority. 

(1) The Confession of the Frankfort Community 
of Foreigners (1554) was called for by popular 
hostility to their sacramental ideas, and was in- 
tended by them to lebut the charge of Anabaptism. 
The exiles included a poition of the fugitives from 
Continental persecution, many of them from Hol- 
land, who had taken refuge in London under 
Edward VI., but were compelled to disperse on 
Mary’s accession. In 1551 they had presented to 
Edward a statement and vindication of their tenets, 
in the Compendium Doctnnce by Martin Micron, 
which in a Dutch version was long cheiished m 
Holland as an authoritative symbol. The Con- 
fession of 1554 was embodied in a Book of Church 
Order, 4 Liturgia Sacra,’ and is a revision of the 
earlier compendium under the influence of John h 
Lasco, their leader in England, and of Calvin. Its 
preface undertakes to show what constitutes a true 
Christian, and what the chief good of man, and 
bases faith on the Scriptures and their summary m 
the Apostles’ Creed. 

Part 1 treats of God, His attributes, and work. His Fatherhood 
to men not simply as creator, nor (as of Christ) their begettei , 
but as having elected them to adoptive sonship , and of man’s 
creation and fall into sm Part 2 treats of Jesus Christ, part 
3 of the Holy Spirit Part 4, ‘ of the Chun h,’ ends with a 
repudiation of the Pope and of lioman Catholic errors. 

[Muller, p xlix , Latin text, pp. 657-666 j 

(2) The Emden Catechism (1554) is closely con- 
nected with the Frankfort Confession. A Lasco 
was its author. It took the place of a larger Cate- 
chism for children based on Micion’s Compendium , 
and also of a Lutheranizmg substitute which an 
Emden pastor had prepared on his own authority. 
It became the recognized text-book and doctrinal 
norm of East Friesland, in whose dialect it is 
written. (Text in Miiller, pp. 666-682.) 

Its 94 questions deal simply and concisely with the Command- 
ments, the Lord’s Prayer, the Plan of Salvation, the difference 
between Law and Gospel, the Apostles’ Creed, the Sacraments, 
the Church, and Prayer The opening auestion is, ‘ Wherefore 
art thou created a human being r — That I should be an image of 
God, and should know, love, and serve my God ’ The second 
asks, ‘Wherefore art thou become a Christian?’ The third, 
• How art thou sure that thou art a true Christian ? ’ (Muller, p. 1). 

(3) The Heidelberg Catechism (1563), the most 
popular, able, and authoritative of the German 
Reformed Confessions, was prepared on the basis 
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of earlier Catechisms, by two young Calvinist theo- 
logians in sympathy with Melanchthon’s stand- 
point — Zacharias Baer or Ursinns, and Caspar 
Olewig or Oleyianus, professors at Heidelberg, 
who had had distinguished academic careers, had 
enjoyed friendly intercourse with the chief teachers 
of Germany and Switzerland, and had undergone 
privation and persecution for their views. En- 
joying the entire confidence of the noble Elector 
Palatine, Frederick in., the first German prince 
to profess the Reformed doctrine, and so forfeit 
the political amnesty guaranteed only to Lutherans 
by the Augsburg Interim, they received from him 
the commission to prepare a manual which should 
serve alike for teaching the young and for settling the 
constant differences in doctrine between Lutherans, 
of both schools, and Calvinists, of which Heidel- 
berg had become the continual scene. No commis- 
sion was ever better justified. The Catechism, 
though it had detractors, soon established itself in 
every Reformed land and language. The Elector 
(whose interest in such work was later to be shown, 
in 1577, by a testamentary Confession left in his 
own wnting) watched over its progress, and made 
frequent suggestions, one of wnicn added to the 
second and later editions the sole polemic question 
and answer, no. 80, containing tne clause, ‘And 
thus the Mass at bottom is nothing else than a 
denial of the one sacrifice and passion of Jesus 
Christ, and an accursed idolatry.’ 

The Catechism opens with the question : ‘ Whet is thine only 
comfort in life and in death ? — That I. with body and soul, both 
in life and in death, am not my own. but belong to my faithful 
Saviour Jesus Christ, who with His precious blood has fully 
satisfied for all my sins, and redeemed me from all the power of 
the devU ; and so preserves me that without the will of my 
lather in heaven not a hair oan faU from my head ; yea, and 
that all things must work together for my salvation. Wherefore 
by His Holy Spirit He also assures me of eternal life, and makes 
me heartily willing and ready henceforth to live unto Him.' 
The second question is, ‘How many things are necessary for 
thee to know that thou in this oomfort mayest live and die 
happily?— Three things: First , the greatness of my sin and 
misery. Second , how I am redeemed from all my sins and 
misery. Thirds how I am to be thankful to God for such 
redemption.’ Its last question completes the exposition of the 
Lord’s Prayer: ‘What is the meaning of the word Amenl — 
Amen means, So shall it truly and surely be. For my prayer is 
much more certainly heard of God than I feel in my heart that 
I desire these things of Him.' 

After the first two prefatory questions, the Catechism falls 
into three parts Part I ‘Of Man’s Misery/ questions 3-11, 
traces the knowledge of sin to God’s Law, gives Christ’s sum- 
mary of the Law in two great commandments, affirms man’s 
creation after God’s image * in righteousness and true holiness ; 
that he might rightly know God his Creator, heartily love Him 
and live with Him m eternal blessedness, to praise and glorify 
Him/ traces sin to Adam’B fall, and warns of God’s wrath. 
Part II , ‘ Of Man’s Redemption/ questions 19-85, expounds 
Anselm’s view of the atonement in Christ, shows how the plan 
of grace was foreshadowed in thtf OT, how it is appropriated by 
faith which is ‘ not only a certain knowledge whereby 1 hold for 
truth all that God has revealed to us in His Word, but also a 
hearty trust which the Holy Ghost works in me by the Gospel 
that not only to others, but to me also, forgiveness of sins, 
everlasting righteousness and salvation are freely given by God, 
merely of grace, only for the sake of Christ’s merits ’ ; it then 
expounds the faith embodied in the Apostles’ Creed in three 
divisions : of God the Father in Christ and our creation, of Gk>d 
the Son and our redemption, and of God the Holy Ghost and our 
sanctification — the Trinity revealed by God’s Word ; especially 
admirable being the questions on Providence, on the names of 
Christ and Christian, on the benefits of Christ’s Ascension, on 
the Church and Communion of Saints, on Baptism and the 
Lord** Supper, though those on the Supper are very long and 
full; and on the office of the Keys. Part III., ‘Of Thankful- 
ness/ questions 86-129, sets forth Christian duty as the fruita 
of grateful penitence and faith, to the glory of God and the help 
of our neighbours, according to the Ten Commandments, which 
are expounded, in positive as well as negative terms, with a 
wealth of shrewd Christian wisdom and practical good sense, 
as, e.g , where the Fifth is made to teach not only obedience to 
parents and those in authority, and submission to their good 
instruction and correction, but that we ‘bear patiently with 
their Infirmities, sinoe it is God's will to govern us by their 
hand.* Finally, with a view to obedience to God’s will, the need 
of the aids of prayer is urged, and the successive clauses of the 
Lord’s prayer are expounded 

No praise is too great for the simplicity of lan- 
guage, the accord with Scripture, the natural 
order, the theological restraint, and the devout tone 


which characterize this Catechism. The excessive 
length of many of its answers militates against 
literal memorization, but the excellence of their 
contents goes far to atone for their length. It is 
a happy blend of Calvinist precision and compre- 
hensiveness with Lutheran warmth and humanity. 
It is a miracle of unity and continuity, as wise m 
its omissions as in its contents. Predestination is 
not mentioned, save in the guise of election to good. 
It is Zwinglio-Calvinist on the Sacraments and on 
the natures of Christ, Luthero-Calvinist in its anti- 
synergism, Melanchthonian in its key-note of warm 
personal trust and in its mediative genius. It is, 
as Olewig from the first acknowledged, profoundly 
indebted to its forerunners. Their contributions 
and their influence on style, thought, and arrange- 
ment are patent. The Catechisms of Luther, 
Calvin, k Lasco, and Leo Judae were not only as 
familiar to the authors as Baer’s own earlier pro- 
ducts, but were freely used. Yet the workmanship 
never betrays patchwork, or suggests diversity of 
hands or heterogeneity of materials. By sheer 
worth it has won a high place for itself among the 
classics of religious instruction. It was adopted 
throughout every part of Reformed Germany, in 
Holland and its colonies, m Scotland, in Hungary, 
in Poland, Moravia, Bohemia. With German and 
Dutch colonists it crossed the seas, and it remains 
the standard of the Reformed Churches, German 
and Dutch, in America. It was authorized by the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States so 
recently as 1870. See also art. Catechisms 
(Heidelberg). 

[SchafL Hist, pp 629-664 (on hist , oontents, and bibliog ), 
Evang . Prot Creeds , pp. 807-866 (text m Germ and Eng); 
Miiller, pp 1-liii, 682-7X9 (Germ, text and proofs) , PRE * ; 
J. W. Nevin, Hist, and Oenius of the lleidelb. Catech , 
Oharabersburg, Pennsylvania, U.S A , 1847 ] 

(4) The Nassau Confession (1578) belongs to the 
Reformed group more than to the Lutheran, unlike 
the contemporary Repetition of Anhalt (see on both, 
p. 850* above). Its author was the Saxon divine, 
Christopher Pezel, exiled for his Calvimstic sym- 

S athies. It was prepared by the order of Count 
ohn, in answer to tne Formula of Concord, and 
sanctioned by the Synod of Dillenburg. 

[Schaff, Hist. p. 664 , Muller, pp. lui-liv. Germ, text, pp. 


720-789.1 

(5) The Bremen Consensus (1595), preceded in 
1572 by a ‘ Declaration,’ marks the establishment 
of Calvinism in that city. Its author was Pezel, 
and its doctrine is distinguished from that of his 
earlier work only by the sections on Predestination 
and the Communion of the Sick. It definitely 
associates as manuals of pastoral instruction the 
works of the Swiss Reformers with those of 
Melanchthon. Till 1784, all pastors were required 
to sign it. 

[Schaff, Hist. p. 664 ; Miiller, p liv, Germ, text, pp. 789-799.] 

(6) The Confession of Anhalt (1597) was intro- 
duced, on the temporary overthrow of Lutheranism, 
by the Prince Regent, John George. It contained 
28 Calvmistic Articles, and upheld a moderate theory 
of Predestination (see Kurtz, Ch . Hist . § 144). 

(7) The Book of Staff ort (1599) was composed by 
the Margrave of Baden-Durlach, one of the many 
German nobles who busied themselves with theo- 
logy and asserted themselves as doctrinal dictators. 
It was imposed upon a none too receptive clergy 
and people while the Margrave lived. 

[Muller, pp. liv-lv ; Germ text, pp. 799-816.] 

(8) The Hessian Confession and Catechism (1607) 
were moderate Calvinist re-statements of Lutheran 
standards, prompted by the Landgrave, and sanc- 
tioned by the Synod at Cassel. The Confession, 
while retaining its Lutheran basis, expresses the 
Reformed views on the Person of Christ and the 
Sacraments, and consists of five paragraphs on the 
Ten Commandments, on the abolition of images 
and pictures, on the Articles of the Faith and 
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the Person of Christ, on Ejection by Grace, on the 
Lord’s Supper. Along with the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism, a modified form of Luther’s Small Catechism, 
still in use, was authorized. 

The latter begins. 'Art thou a Christian?— Yes ? Sir How 
dost thou know it? — Because I have been baptized in the name 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and know and believe the Christian 
teaching. . . . How many chief portions has the Christian 
teaching?— Five : the Ten Commandments, the ten Articles of 
the Christian Faith, the Lord's Prayer, the Sacrament of Holy 
Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, or the Sacrament of the Body 
ana Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ * 

[Schaff, Hist p. 664 , MUller, pp. lv, lvi, Germ, texts, pp 
817-633 1 

(9) The Confession of the Heidelberg Theologians 
(1607) is a manifesto of the Reformed Church doc- 
trine, in its affirmative and negative aspects. 

[Schaff, Hut n 665 : Heppe, DieBekenntnusschnften der 
reform. Kirchen Deutschland * , Elberfeld, 1860, p. 260 ff ] 

(10) The Bentheim Confession (1613), which is 
still authoritative, was drawn up by authority of 
the ruling Count, a convinced Presbyterian. It has 
12 Articles, each a sentence long, m the form of 
questions, e.g — ‘ Quaentur 1. De essentiao divmae 
Unitate . an eredas unam et individuam esse divi- 
nam esscntiam. . . .’ The topics are the Unity of 
the Divine Being, the Trinity of Persons, the 
Person of Jesus Christ, the Threefold Office of 
Christ, the Efficacy of His Death, Infant Baptism, 
Election in Christ, Salvation, the Means of Salva- 
tion. It declares the Divine will that all should 
be saved, but that persistent unbelievers and im- 
penitents should be damned eternally. No Con- 
fession in the long series is less controversial and 
partisan, more simple and charitable. 

[Muller, pp lvi, Lat text, pp 883-834 ] 

(11) The Confession of Sigismund, Elector of 
Brandenburg (1614), is the firbt of a group of three 
Confessions recognized m Brandenburg, the central 
and dominant province of Prussia, whose ruling 
house became Reformed, though the population 
mostly remained Lutheian. Though brought up in 
uncompromising Lutheranism, and indeed pledged 
to it, Sigismund’s social intimacy with Calvmistic 
Holland and the Palatinate led him to become a 
close student of Reformed doctrine ; and in 1613, 
five years after his accession, he openly professed 
his convinced adherence to it. Next year ne vindi- 
cated the step by publishing his personal Confession 
of Faith, the fruit of personal study, assisted by 
Dr. Fussel, Superintendent of Zerbst. 

In addition to the Word of God, ‘ the only rule of the pious 
which ib perfect, sufficient for salvation, and abides for ever,’ he 
recognizes the whole series of Ecumenical Creeds and decisions 
to a.d 451, and the Augsburg Confession in both forms The 
Confession opens with a reference to Biblical passages in which 
the duty of princes and kings to religion is set forth, and declares 
the Elector’s sense of obligation to further the teaching of God’s 
pure Word in school and church, and to abolish human cere- 
monies and superstitions It rejects the Lutheran doctrine of 
Christ’s bodily ubiquity, the practice of baptismal exorcism, 
and the use of the consecrated wafer , it sets forth the Calvinist 
doctrine of the Sacraments and Election, expressly adding that 
God sincerely desires the salvation of all, and is not responsible 
for sin ; and it declares the Elector’s purpose of religious tolera- 
tion, God alone being judge of each man’s faith Later, how- 
ever, Sigismund put down extreme Lutheran teaching in Church 
and Universities, and removed the Formula of Concord from the 
authorized standards of his Church 

[Schaff, Hut pp 664-667 , Muller, pp Ivi-lviii, Germ, text, 
pp 836-848 ] 

(12) The Leipzig Colloquy (1631) was the outcome 
of a conference arranged by the Electors of Bran- 
denburg and Saxony, m which, with the Landgrave 
of Hesse and three representative theologians of 
each communion, Reformed and Lutheran, they 
met to consolidate the Protestant forces in doctrinal 
alliance against the menace of Roman Catholicism. 
The basis of discussion was the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. Substantial agreement was easily reached, 
except on the Lord’s Supper and Body of Christ ; 
on Predestination little more than verbal difference 
remained. Unhappily, the times were not ripe for 
a real understanding. The Colloquy was recog- 
nized, however, as having a certain authority in 


Brandenburg, as explanatory of the Confession of 
Sigismund. 

[Schaff, Hxst pp 663-660 J 

(13) The Declaration of Thorn (1645) occupied a 
somewhat similar position among the Brandenburg 
Symbols, oi Confession es Marehicce. It was the 
Statement of Reformed Doctrine submitted to a 
Conference of Lutheran, Reformed, and Roman 
Catholic representatives, convened by the King of 
Poland, WJadislaw IV., himself a Roman Catholic, 
in hope to allay his subjects’ religious dissen- 
sions. Among the delegates were Amos Comenius, 
the Moravian bishop; George Calixtus of Helm- 
fttbdt, the mild Lutheran ; and Calovius, the un- 
compromising Lutheran. Little or nothing came of 
the meeting, which, as Calixtus laments, proved an 
‘ irritativum * instead of a 1 caritativum * colloquium , 
as intended. 

The Reformed Declaration in its first part, ‘ Professio 
Generalis,’ affirms Scripture as the Bole rule of faith, and the 
Ecumenical Creeds and decisions as subordinate and explanatory 
authorities, and accepts the Variata Augsburg Confession and 
the Consensus of Sendomir (1570) as essentially equivalent 
statements of Protestant doctrine In the second part, 
‘Declaratio Special^,’ It states the Reformed system m its 
points of agreement with, and difference from, Lutheranism 
and Roman Catholicism respectively 

[Schaff, Hut pp 660-563 J 

(14) The Articles of the Palatine Union of 1818 
are an apparent exception to the general rule that 
the Union of Lutheran and Reformed Churches 
throughout Germany in 1817 and thereafter rested 
upon no new Confessional basis, but upon the 
formal recognition of the historical standards of 
both, many of whose doctrinal angularities and 
differences had been rubbed away by the hand 
of time. Yet in reality they simply express the 
universal basis of the union movement — honour to 
the ancient standards but not strict obligation, 
submission to Scripture alone, certainty that the 
offer of grace is free to all men, recognition of the 
Lord’s Supper as a inemonal feast and act of 
personal communion with Christ as Redeemer. 

[Muller, pp lxv-lxvi, Germ text, p 870 f ] 

C. Belgium and Holland.— (\) The Belgic 
Confession (1561) took the place of Micron’s 
Compendium Doctrine? , translated into Dutch in 
1551, which along with kindred catechisms of k 
Lasco and otheis had been cuirent m the Low 
Countries as a norm and manual of doctrine 
(cf. p. 865 b above). It was composed by Guy de 
Bray, pastor at Toumav, whose career as a 
Reformer had begun in exile in England and was to 
end in 1567 in martyrdom. De Bray submitted 
his work to a number of scholars and divines for 
suggestions and revision — among them Adrien de 
Saravia, a Leyden professor— and addressed it to 
Philip II. in the faint hope of mitigating his persecut- 
ing frenzy against the Refonnation. The Con- 
fession, written in French originally, follows closely 
m contents and order the French or Gallic Confession 
of 1559, avoiding all provocative references, how- 
ever, to Romanism, expanding the doctrines of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, Church, and Sacraments, and 
expressly dissociating itself from Anabaptism. It 
has 37 Articles, which Schafi adjudges, ‘upon the 
whole, the best symbolical statement of the 
Calvinistic system of doctune, with the exception 
of the Westminster Confession. ’ The main variant 
recensions were those of the Synod of Antwerp, 
1566, in Latin, the reviser being Francis Junius, 
a pupil of Calvin and later a professor at Leyden ; 
and, in French, Latin, and Dutch, of the Synod of 
Dort in 1619 The Confession, associated with the 
Heidelberg Catechism and the Canons of Dort, has 
been the accepted Reformed Symbol of Belgium 
and Holland, and of the kindred Colonial Churches. 

[Schaff, Hist pp 602-608, Evang Prot Creeds (Fr text of 
Dort. and Eng of Dutch Ref. Oh of America), pp. 883-436; 
M tiller, p. xxxiv, Lat. text, pp. 233-249.) 

(2) The Dutch Confession of 1566 is a compara- 
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tlvely obscure work of uncertain origin, of a milder 
Calvinism, Zwinglian indeed in character, reject- 
ing in its 18 Articles the apologetic purpose of the 
Belgic Confession, but sharper m its anti Romanist 
polemic. 

[Mbller, p. xxxv, Dutch text, pp 935-940.] 

(3) The Remonstrance of 1610 summed up m 5 
Articles the Arminian modifications of orthodox 
Calvinism. James Arminius Lad died in 1609. 
His views were maintained by Episcopius (Bisschop), 
his successor at Leyden, and by the preacher 
Uytenbogaert, and were suppoited oy such eminent 
jurist-statesmen as Bameveldt and Grotius. The 
‘ Remonstrance * was drawn up by Uytenbogaert 
for presentation to the Estates of Holland and 
West Friesland, and was signed by 46 pastors. It 
represented an even more serious and determined 
attempt than Amyraldism — its kindred though 
independent French counterpart — to break down 
the rigour of supralapsarian and mfralapsanan 
Calvinism. Though condemned by the weighty, 
if one-sided, Synod of Dort, and driven by force 
from Holland or suppressed for a time, it exerted 
an extremely wide-spread influence, especially 
throughout the English-speaking world, pervading 
the Anglican Church ana its great Methodist off- 
shoot. It represents the recoil of the human heart 
from the stern inferences of the head, from the 
darker aspects of Scripture teaching and of every- 
day observation of life. Its weapons against 
scholastic logic and learning are sentiment and 
humane feeling. It first denies five current pro- 
positions, then affirms five others, ending with the 
claim that the latter are ‘ agreeable to the word of 
God, tending to edification, and, as regards this 
argument, sufficient for salvation, so that it is not 
necessary or edifying to rise higher or to descend 
deeper. * 

Tho first article affirmB that election is conditional upon, and 
inseparable from, Divine foreknowledge of faith and perse\ er- 
ance, and reprobation upon foreknowledge of unbelief and sin 
persisted in. The second affirms that the atonement through 
Christ's death is universal and sufficient for all, though not 
necessarily accepted and actually effective in every case, deny- 
ing any a prton limitation of ft to elect persons. The third 
affirms that fallen man cannot accomplish good or attain to 
saving faith unless regenerated through the Holy Spirit , but 
ths fourth denies that grace is irresistible, compelling the elect 
though withheld from the reprobate. The fifth denies that 
recipients of irresistible grace, those who through faith are 
‘ Christo insita ao promde Spiritus eius vivifleantis participes/ 
are unable to fall away and necessarily persevere to the end, 
and affirms that it is impossible to say from Scripture whether 
the regenerate can ever fall away. 

[Scn&ff, Hist p 508 ff , text of positive artt m Dutch, 
Hat., and Eng in Evang. Prot Creeds , pp 646-549 ; Mbller, 
p. lvili ; PRE* t art. 1 Remonstranten ' ; in Dutch the senes of 
works by Joannes Tldeman, 1847-1872.] 


(4) The Canons of the Synod of Dort (1619) are 
the final answer of orthodox Calvinism to the 
Remonstrants, accepted unanimously by a conven- 
tion of 84 Reformed divines, 58 of whom were 


Dutch, and 18 lay assessors. The foreign re- 
presentatives came at the reouest of the States- 
General from almost every ‘ Reformed 9 country. 
James I. of England sent Carleton, bishop of 
Llandatf, Davenant, bishop of Salisbury, Ward, 
professor at Cambridge, Joseph Hall (aftei wards 
bishop of Norwich), replaced later by Thomas 
Goad, and one of his chaplains, Walter Balcan- 
quhal, a Scot by birth, afterwards dean of 
Durham — with the shrewd advice to 4 mitigate the 
heat on both sides/ and to urge the Dutch clergy 
‘not to deliver m the pulpit to the people those 
things for ordinary doctrines which are the highest 
points of schools and not fit for vulgar capacity, 
but disputable on both sides.* Distinguished 
French delegates were prevented from attending 
by the veto of the Crown. In addition to the 
flower of Du loh learning and piety, then at their 
highest, representatives, similarly distinguished, 
from Great Britain, the Palatinate, Hesse, the 


chief Churches of Switzerland, Nassau, Bremen, 
and Emden, were present to deliberate and append 
their signatures to the findings of the Synod. One- 
sided though the assembly necessarily was, the 
Aimimans lieing everywhere in a minority, no 
more learned or respectable Synod was ever con- 
vened, and no body more representative of the 
Reformed Protestant world ever met. The result 
of their discussions was a foregone conclusion ; but, 
apart from special meetings, 154 regular sittings 
were held, and the whole subject under debate was 
examined and analyzed and set forth in dogmatic 
form with unexampled dialectic thoroughness and 
theological precision, and with an unmistakably 
reverent tone. Beyond question, the outcome is 
stiictly loyal to the tradition of mfralapsarian 
Calvinism at all points. Alike in logic and in 
Scripture-leai mng the new positions failed to win 
conviction. Consistency seemed to reside with 
their opponents. The Arminian theses were so 
largely based on the older doctrine that a more 
ladical depaiture fiom the presuppositions of 
Calvinism would have been needed to substantiate 
then case. At this distance of time it is not easy 
to discover in them a very profound lelief from the 
burdens under which they chafed. Where the 
difference between the two parties is not senti- 
mental, it is apt to appear meiely scholastic. 
Wesley in England was a convinced Aiminian, 
Whiteheld a Calvinist as convinced, so that they 
parted for ever as workers in the visible Church ; 
but were the spirit and the outcome of their work 
as preachers not identical, were they not equally 
rewarded and equally * owned ’ ? Is it possi ole to 
believe that a world of thought really parted them 
or the communions which gathered round them? 
Would many among their vast audiences have 
recognized that between them there could yawn the 
theological abyss which the debates and canons of 
Dordrecht laboriously located and surveyed ? The 
method rather than the practical outcome of their 
thought was at variance. Each could find warrant 
in formal Scriptures of the highest authority. 

The Canons are arranged m four chapters corresponding to 
the Arminian re-statement (given m Muller, p lixff) of the 
Remonstrance in four chapters, the third containing Articles 
8 and 4 of the original Remonstrance Each chapter affirms a 
group of theses, rejects a group of errors, and closes with the 
signatures of the Synod 

Oh L, of Divine Predestination , affirms 18 propositions. 
‘ As all men have sinned in Adam. . . God would have done 
no injustice by leaving them all to perish ' (Art 1). ‘Butin 
this the love of God was manifested, that He sent His only- 
begotten Son . . . that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish but have everlasting life ’ (Art 2). ‘ And that men may 

be brought to believe, Goa mercifully sends the messengers of 
these most joyful tidings to whom He will and at what time He 
pleaseth ; by whose ministry men are called to repentance and 
faith in Ohnst crucified’ (Art 8) ‘The wrath of God abideth 
on those who believe not this Gospel f but such as receive it, 
and embrace Jegus the Saviour by a true and living faith, are 
delivered' (Art 4) ‘The cause or guilt of this unbelief, as 
well as of all other sms, is nowise in God but in man himself . 
whereas faith in Jesus Christ and salvation through Him is the 
free gift of God' (Art 6) ‘That some receive the gift, and 
others not, proceeds from God's decree, according to which He 
graciously softens the hearts of the elect, however obstinate, 
and inclines them to believe . while He leaves the non-elect in 
His last judgment to their own wickedness and obduracy. And 
herein is especially displayed the profound, the merciful, and 
at the same time the righteous discrimination between men 
equally involved in ruin T (Art. 6). Election is of mere grace, 
sovereign good pleasure, is of a certain number of persons by 
nature neither better nor more deserving than others (of. Bpn 
14 6, Ro 8 30 ) There are not various decrees of election, but one 
and the same It was not founded upon foreseen faith and the 
obedience of faith or any other good quality or disposition in 
man as the pre-requisite cause or condition on which it depended, 
but men are chosen to faith and to the obedience of faith. 
Election is the fountain of every saving good, Eph 1* ( Artt. 7-91. 
* The elect cannot be oast away nor their number diminished. 
In due time (though m various degrees and in different measures) 
they attain the assurance of their election, not by inquisitively 
prying into the secret and deep things of God, but by observing 
in themselves with a spiritual joy and holy pleasure the In- 
fallible fruits of election pointed out in the word of God ; such 
as a true faith in Christ, filial fear, a godly sorrow for sin, a 
hungering and thirsting after righteousness * (Artt. 11-12). 
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‘The sense and certainty of this election afford additional 
matter . . . for daily humiliation before God . and render- 
ing grateful returns of ardent love. The consideration of this 
dootnne is so far from encouraging remissness ... or carnal 
security, that these m the Just Judgment of God are the usual 
effects of rash presumption, or of idle and wanton trifling with 
the grace of election, in those who refuse to walk m the wavs 
of the elect ’ (Art. 18). This doctrine is to be ' published m the 
Church of God for which it was peculiarly designed, provided 
it be done with reverence, in the spirit of discretion and piety, 
for the glory of God's most holy name, and for enlivening and 
comforting His people, without vainly attempting to investigate 
the secret way of tne Most High ’ (Art. 14) 1 What peculiarly 

tends to illustrate and recommend the grace of election to us 
is the express testimony of Holy Scripture, that not all but 
some only are elected, while others are passed by in the eternal 
decree’ (Art 16). ‘Those who do not yet experience a lively 
faith in Christ, an assured confidence of soul, peace of con- 
science, an earnest endeavour after filial obedience, and glory- 
ing in God through Christ, efficaciously wrought in them, and 
do nevertheless persist in the use of the means which God hath 
appointed for working these graces iu us, ought not to be alarmed 
at the mention of reprobation, nor rank themselves among the 
reprobate, but diligently persevere in the use of means, and 
with ardent desires devoutly and humbly wait for a season of 
richer grace . . But this doctrine is justly terrible to those 
who, regardless of God and of the Saviour Jesus Christ, have 
wholly given themselveB up to the cares of the world . . so 
long as they are not seriously converted to God’ (Art 16). 
‘Since the Word of God testifies that the children of believers 
are holy, not by nature, but m virtue of the covenant of grace 
. godly parents have no reason to doubt of the election and 
salvation of their children whom it pleaseth God to call out of 
this life in their infancy ’ (Art 17). ‘To those who murmur at 
the free grace of election, and just seventy of reprobation, we 
answer with the Apostle, “ . . . who art thou that repliest 
against God?” and quote the language of our Saviour, ‘‘Is it 
not lawful for me to do what I will with mine own?” And 
therefore, with holy adoration of these mysteries, we exclaim 
in the words of the Apostle, “ O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God 1 how unsearchable are his 

K ^nts, and his ways past finding outl For who hath 
n the mind of the Lord? . . or who hath first given to 
him, and it shall be recompensed unto him again ? For of him 
and through him and to him are all things . to whom be glory 
forever Amen "'(Art 18) 

Ch II , of the Death of Christ and the Redemption of Man 
thereby , affirms 9 propositions, setting forth an atonement 
limited to the elect. * The death of the Son of God is the only 
and most perfect sacrifice and satisfaction for sin , is of infinite 
worth ana value, abundantly sufficient to expiate the sins of 
the whole world* (Art 8) It is so for these reasons * because 
Ho was not only really man and perfectly holy, but also the 
only-begotten Son of God . . . and because His death was 
attended with a sense of the wrath and curse of God due to us 
for sin ’ (Art. 4) 1 Moreover, the promise of the Gospel is that 

whosoever believeth in Ohnsfc crucified shall not perish but 
have everlasting life. This pi omise, together wi th the command 
to repent and Believe, ought to be declared and published to 
all nations, and to all personB promiscuously and without 
distinction, to whom God out of His good pleasure sends the 
Gospel* (Art. 6) ‘ And, whereas many who are called by the 

Gospel do not repent nor believe m Ohnst but perish in unbelief, 
this is not owing to any defect or insufficiency in the sacrifice 
offered by Christ upon the cross, but is wholly to be imputed 
to themselves * (Art 6) ‘ But as many as truly believe and are 

delivered and saved from sin and destruction through the death 
of Christ, are indebted for this benefit solely to the grace of 
God given them in Christ from everlasting, and not to any 
merit of their own For this was the sovereign counsel and 
most gracious will and purpose of God the Father, that the 
quickening and saving efficacy of the most precious death of 
His Son snould extend to all the elect, for the bestowal upon 
them of the gift of justifying faith thereby to bring them 
infallibly to salvation . . . that Christ should effectually redeem 
out of every people, tnbe, nation and language, all those, and 
those only, who were from eternity chosen . . and given to 
Him by the Father ' — a * purpose proceeding from everlasting 
love towards the elect ’ (Artt 7-9) 

Oh. Ill , of the Corruption of Man , his Conversion to God , 
and the Manner thereof , affirms 17 propositions * Man was 
originally formed after the image of Goa His understanding 
was adorned with a true and saving knowledge of his Creator 
and of spiritual things ; his heart and will were upright, all his 
affections pure, the whole man holy. Tempted by the Devil, he 
fell, and begat children, corrupt not by imitation merely, but by 
the propagation of a vicious nature in consequence of a just 
judgment of God' (Artt 1 and 2) ‘ All men are thus children 

of wrath, incapable of any saving good ; without regenerating 
grace neither able nor willing to return to God, to reform the 
depravity of their nature, nor to dispose themselves to reforma- 
tion. . . . There remain ? however, the glimmerings of natural 
light, whereby man retains some knowledge of God, of natural 
things and of the difference between good and evil. But so 
far is this light of natuie from being sufficient to bring him to 
a saving knowledge of God . . that he is incapable of using it 
aright even in things natural and civil ’ (Artt 8-4) The Law 
similarly failed, accusing, not sufficing to save. The Holy 
Spirit, through the word or ministry of reconciliation, alone can 
suffice (Artt. 6-6) Israel was not chosen for its own merit or 
qse of nature’s light, but of God's free choice * All who are 


called by the Gospel are unfelgnedly called. Eternal life and 
rest are seriously promised to all who shall come to Him and 
believe on Him ' (Artt. 7-8) * The fault lies in men themselves, 

who refuse to come and be converted. But that others obey 
and are converted is not to be ascribed to the proper exercise of 
free will whereby one distinguishes himself above others equally 
furnished with grace sufficient for faith, but it must be wholly 
ascribed to Goa, who calls effectually In time the eleot from 
eternity, confers upon them faith and repentance . , , that 
t he/ may glory not in themselves but in the Lord ’ (Artt. 9-10). 
In conversion, God uses His appointed means, and sends His 
Spirit to soften and regenerate the heart, working a new 
creation, a resurrection from the dead— a supernatural work, 
most delightful, astonishing, mysterious, ineffable (Artt. 11-12). 

* The manner of this operation cannot be fully comprehended 
by believers in this life. Notwithstanding, they rest satisfied 
with knowing and experiencing that by this grace of God, they 
are enabled to believe with the heart and to love their Saviour. 
Faith is therefore to be considered as the gift of God, not as 
offered to man, to be accepted or rejected at his pleasure, but 
because it is in reality conferred, breathed and infused into 
him. and because he who works in man both to will and to do, 
produces both the will to believe and thelact of believing also * 
(Artt 18-14). ‘ Recipients of this grace owe eternal gratitude 
to God Whoever is not made partaker thereof Is either 
altogether regardless of these spiritual gifts and satisfied with 
his own condition, or is in no apprehension of danger, and 
vainly boasts the possession of that which he has not. As for 
those who make an externa! profession of faith and live regular 
lives, we are bound after the example of the Apostle to Ridge 
and speak of them in the most (favourable manner ; for the 
secret recesses of the heart are unknown to us. And as to 
others who have not yet been called, it is our duty to pray for 
them to God. But wc are in no wise to conduct ourselves to- 
wards them with haughtiness, as if we had made ourselves to 
differ ’ (Art. 16), ‘ This grace of regeneration does not treat 
men as senseless stocks and blocks, nor take away their will and 
its properties, neither does violence thereto , but spiritually 
quickens, heals, corrects, and at the same time sweetly and 
powerfully bends it to a true obedience in which true freedom 
resides. . . It also in no wise excludes or subverts the use of 
the gOBpel which God has ordained to be the seed of regenera- 
tion ana food of the bou! ' (Artt 16 and 17). 

Ch. IV., of the Perseverance of the Saints , affirms 16 pro- 
positions The elect are delivered * from the dominion of sin 
in this life, though not altogether from the body of sin and 
from the infirmities of the flesh, so long as they continue in this 
world Hence spring daily sins of infirmity, and hence spots 
adhere to the best works of the saints. But God is faithful, 
who, having conferred grace, mercifully confirms and powerful]} 
preserves them therein, even to the end ’(Artt 1-8). ‘ Converts 
are not always so influenced and actuated by the Spirit of God as 
not in some particular Instances sinfully to deviate. They must 
be constant in watching and prayer. By such sins they very 
deeply offend God, incur a deadly guilt, grieve the Holy Spirit, 

. , wound their consciences, and sometimes lose the sense of 
God’s favour, for a tune, until on their return into the right 
way by serious repentance, the light of God’s fatherly counten- 
ance again shines upon them . . . God does not permit them 
to be totally deserted and to plunge themselves into everlasting 
destruction ’ (Artt. 4-8). 4 Of this preservation and perseverance, 
assurance may be obtained according to the varying proportion 
of faith, not by any revelation apart from or contrary to God’s 
Word, but from faith in God’s promises, from the testimony of 
the Holy Spirit witnessing with our spirit that we are children 
and heirs of God, and from a serious and holy desire to preserve 
a good conscience and to perform good works. If the elect were 
deprived of this solid comfort, that they shall finally obtain the 
victory, and of this infallible pledge or earnest of eternal glory, 
they would be of all men the most miserable. This certainty 
of perseverance produces no spirit of pride or carnal security, 
but grateful humility and circumspection, lest God's fatherly 
countenance should be averted, ana more grievous torment of 
conscience be incurred ’ (Artt. 9-13). ‘ The carnal mind is un- 

able to comprehend this doctrine and the certainty thereof which 
God hath most abundantly revealed in His Word. . . . Satan 
abhors it ; the world ridicules it , the ignorant and hypocritical 
abuse it; and heretics oppose it. But the Spouse of Christ 
hath always most tenderly loved and constantly defended it, as 
an inestimable treasure ; and God, against whom neither counsel 
nor strength can prevail, will dispose her to continue this conduct 
to the end ’ (Art. 16). 

The Canons conclude with a solemn protest, declaration, and 
admonition. The protest discloses the urgency of their work 
in view of current representations ‘that the doctrine of the 
Reformed Churches concerning predestination ... by its own 
genius and necessary tendency, leads off the minds of men 
from all piety and religion ; that It’is an opiate administered by 
the flesh ana the devil ; and the stronghold of Satan, where he 
lies in wait for all, and from which he wounds multitudes, and 
mortally strikes through many with the darts both of despair 
and of security ; that It makes God the author of sin, unjust, 
tyrannical, hypocritical ; that it is nothing more than an inter- 
polated Stoicism, Mamchreism, Libertinism, Muhammadanism : 
that it renders men carnally secure, since they are persuaded 
by it that nothing can hinder the salvation of the elect, let them 
live as thev please ; . . . and that if the reprobate should even 
perform truly all tne works of the saints, their obedience would 
not in the least contribute to their salvation ; that the same 
doe trine teaches that God by a mere arbitrary act of His will, with- 
out the least respect or view to any sin, has predestinated the 
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eatest part of the world to eternal damnation, and has created 
em for this very purpose ; that in the same manner In which 
election is the fountain and cause of faith and good works, re* 
probation is the cause of unbelief and impiety ; that many 
children of the faithful are torn, guiltless, from their mothers 1 
breasts and tyrannically plunged into hell : so that neither 
baptism, nor the prayers of the Church at their baptism, can at 
all nroSt them,* These and * many other things of the same 
ldna the Reformed Churches not only do not acknowledge, but 
even detest with their whole soul.* Christians, therefore, are 
solemnly urged to judge of the Reformed faith from the author- 
ised Confessions, and not from particular utterances of a few 
ancient and modern teachers, often wrested from their true sense 
and context, and to beware of the judgment which awaits false 
witnesses and calumniators Preachers of this doctrine are to 
handle It with modesty, reverence, andjeaution, for comfort and 
assurance, not for despair, or pride, or controversy. 

The Canons of Dort represent the last effort of 
rigid Calvinistic orthodoxy to meet the difliculties 
and objections besetting their system, both from a 
popular and fiom a theological point of view. 
Later formulation simply rests upon their con- 
clusions. Beyond question, they are a completely 
consistent expansion of Calvin’s theory. Subse- 
quent history has not shown that they succeeded in 
their ulterior object of silencing objections or 
reassuring doubters. But their tone is as admirable 
as their eloquence is noble and sustained. Their 
ethical sensitiveness and zeal for the Divine glory, 
even at the cost of man’s dignity, are manifest. Their 
courage in facing the problems of election and sin in 
the light of Scriptural revelation— problems which 
practically all non-Calvinistic systems discreetly 
elude or ignore — is worthy of the high spirit and 
noble ardour of the Dutch nation then emerging 
from their long struggle for independence. Their 
only polemic is against detractors ; their attitude 
towards Arminianism is marred by no offence 
against charity or good taste. To read their 
stately sentences is to be disabused of prejudice 
and suspicion, and to understand the chorus of 
relief and praise that greeted tlieii publication. 
The contradictions which they contain, and make 
no effort to reduce, are the irreducible antinomies 
of every honest system — analogous to those of 
miracle and law, and related intimately to the 
moral problems of heredity and enviionment, of 
freedom and limitation, of Divine foreknowledge 
of the actions of free agents. It is a great mistake 
to describe them as speculative, inquisitive, or pre- 
sumptuous. They sjmng from a seff-effacing desire 
to systematize ana harmonize the teaching ol Scrip- 
ture, to promote assurance of ultimate salvation 
in Christians without self-trust yet without slav- 
ish impotence, to combine the energy of striving 
against sin with trust and rest in God, to justify 
forgiveness by its results, not, by the deserts of its 
recipients. To the question, Why has not God con- 
ferred saving grace effectually upon all, since all 
alike are sinners ana undeseiving? — they either 
have no answer, or confess they cannot understand, 
implicitly appealing to godlessness and persistent 
impenitence as an observed fact in life, or lay the 
blame upon men who are already from their birth 
hopelessly under blame. They both assert and 
deny man’s individual freedom since Adam. They 
leave inevitably upon the human mind an impres- 
sion of arbitrariness in God. He might have elected 
and saved all, but for reasons of II is own, good, 
no doubt, though inscrutable and seeming harsh, 
reasons not connected with the particular sins of 
individuals, He has not done so. His action appears 
un-ethical according to our standards of Christian 
judgment. To be able to save and not to do so, 
to be free to elect all sinners and not to do so, 
when all alike have come shoit, whether it be true 
to life’s experience or not, is a painful chaiacter to 
attribute to the God and Father of Jesus Christ. 
Technical or formal safeguards or reservations, 
counter-assertions like afterthoughts at the close 
of the canons, will not avail to dispel from the 


popular mind, however serious, the impression of 
Divine cruelty. This is enough in itself to dis- 
credit any religious manifesto, however guarded or 
studied in its phraseology. Where the divines of 
Dordrecht failed, others may well pause. 

Along with the Belgic Confession and the Heidel- 
berg Catechism, which the Synod of Dort re- 
affirmed, the Canons of Dort nave remained the 
formal standard of the group of Dutch Reformed 
Churches m Holland ana m the lands of its emi- 
grant children. In the National Church of Hol- 
land, however, as distinct from the conservative 
secessions, they aie no longer held as strictly bind- 
ing. Their influence upon subsequent Calvinistic 
Confessions is obvious even to the superficial 
reader. 

[S chaff, Hist. pp. 612-628 : full Lat text in Evang . Prot, 
Creeds t pp 660-680, Eng text of Dutch Ref. Church of America, 
positive articles only, to pp *681-507 ; Eng. text of positive and 
negative canons in H&li, Harmony of Prot . Confessions, 1842, 
pp. 680-678 , Muller, pp lviU-lxiv , full Lat. text, pp. 843-861. ] 

D. Hungary^ Poland , and the rest of the 
Continent of Europe .-—l Hungary.— In Hun- 
gary the Reformation movement, originated from 
Wittenberg, was promoted by a numerous group 
of native workers, at their head Matthias D6vay, 
and was consolidated by the acceptance in 1545 of 
the Augsburg Confession But with remarkable 
rapidity the Saxon gave place to the Swiss influ- 
ence. D^vay and his successois passed over, in 
spite of personal ties to Wittenberg, to Zwinghan 
and Calvinistic views, the phrase * corde, non ore * 
m relation to the communion of the Lord’s body 
becoming a watchword m the Magyar Church. 
The native Confessions belong to the years 1569-70, 
and to the lifetime and ascendancy of l’eter Melius, 
the 4 Hungarian Calvin,’ teacher and pastor in 
Debreczon. They have all given place, however, 
since 1626 or 1646, to the Heidelberg Catechism 
and the Second Helvetic Confession. 

(1) The Confession of Kolosvar (Claudiopohs), 
1559, is a brief ‘Sententia’ on the Loid’s Supper 
drawn up by Melius (Iuhasz), David, and seven 
colleagues met m synod; it was followed in the 
same year by a Defensio , or vindication, by David, 
both maintaining the Calvinist and rejecting the 
Lutheran doctrine. The Confession of Vasarhely , 
1559, in Hungarian, reproduces its teaching. 

(2) The Confession of Debreczen (1560-2) is the 
first general Calvinist Confession of the Church, 
dealing with election and other topics, doctnnal 
and ecclesiastical. It is based on the Fathers 
and on the Genevan teachers, was prepared by 
Melius, and was ratified by Synod. It is also 
known as Confessio Agrivallensis, or Conf, Hun - 
garoruni , or Conf Catholica. Melius at tne same 
time introduced into school and general use a 
Catechism , modelled upon and inspired throughout 
by Calvin’s Catechism. 

(3) The Conf ession of Tarczal and Tor da, adopted 
by the successive synods of those places m 1562 and 
1563, is a shortened form of Beza’s Compendium 
of Reformed Doctrine, the Confessio Christianas 
Fidei of 1560. It incoiporates the Ecumenical 
Creeds, and treats in six parts of the Holy Trinity, 
of God the Father, of Jesus Christ, of the Holy 
Spirit, of the Church, and of final Judgment. 

(4) The Confession of Czenger (1570), or Confessio 
Hunganca , is the last and most important of a 
series of Synodic Declarations againBt the Uni- 
tarian movemont in Hungary, earlier examples 
being the Brief Confession of Pastors at Debreczen 
(1567), the Confession of Kassa (1568), and the 
Confession of Vdrad (1569). 

The Confession of the Synod of Czenger, at which Melius was 
the guiding mind, but from which the pastors who sympathized 
with Socinus and Servetus absented themselves, contains 11 
chapters dealing with the One and Only God.— the only-begotten 
Son of God from eternity.— the Holy Spirit, as true and only 
God and Lord, having life in Himself,— tne Words and Expres- 
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•ions employed by the Holy Spirit concerning God through the 
Prophets and Apostles, — the Rules for the interpretation of 
expressions concerning God, — the Law and the Gospel in the 
Church, — the Rites and Sacraments of the Church, Infant Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, — Christian liberty in food, drmk, 
clothing, and ecclesiastical places of meeting, —Divine freedom 
from respect of persons in saving some and hardening others, — 
the Cause of Sin, and the Mediator the Son of God,— the removal 
of obnoxious heretics and antichrists. The Confession is less 
pleasing in tone than its predecessors, being burdened with 
polemic and controversy. 

[On the Hungarian Confessions, see Report of Second General 
Council of Presbyterian Alliance , Philadelphia, 1880 (for a full 
account, though marred by misprints ana unfamilianty with 
English on the part of the Hungarian contributor, Francis 
Balogh, Prof of Ch Hist at Debreczen), pp 1090-1120 , also 
Miiller, op. cit. pp xxxvi-xxxix, Latin texts of 2, 8, and 4, pp. 
266-468, Schaff, Hist p 69H ] 

ii. Bohemia. — In Bohemia, apart from the native 
Ufcraquism, whose standards have been discussed 
(p. 844 b ), there was also, as in Hungary, a division 
of Protestant sympathies between Lutheranism 
and Calvinism. Reference has already (p. 844 b ) 
been made to Calvinistic influence in the unionist 
Confession of 1576. But the outstanding Cal- 
vinist Bohemian Confession is the little known 
Confession of 1609 , containing 20 chapters, almost 
catechetic in form, which had been presented to 
King Ferdinand, to the Emperor Maximilian II., 
and to King Sigismund Augustus II. of Poland — 
a revision and expansion of older documents of 
1635 and 1564, retaining not a little of the native 
pre- Re formation type of teaching. The Reformed 
Church of Bohemia and Moravia recognizes the 
Heidelberg Catechism and the Second Helvetic 
Confession. 

[Muller, pp. xxxix-xl, text in Latin, pp 463-500.] 

ui. Piedmont. — In Piedmont there was drawn 
up, as mentioned above (p. 844 b ), the Calvinistic 
Waldensian Confession of 1665 , in 33 propositions 
with an appendix repudiating 14 Romanist accusa- 
tions — based upon the French Confession of Calvin. 

[French text m Muller, pp 600-605 , French and English In 
Schaff, Evany Prot. Creeds, pp 767-770 1 

iv. Poland, — In Poland, apart from the De- 
claration of Thorn , mentioned above (p 867) as 
a Confession recognized in Brandenburg, there 
needs only to bo made a reference to the Con- 
sensus of Sendomir (1570). The death of John k 
Lasco and of Prince Radziwill, the leaders of the 
Polish Reformation, and the pressure of Roman 
propaganda, led to the meeting and Confederation 
of Lutherans, Calvinists, and Bohemian Brethren 
at Sendomir in 1570, and to the issue of a joint- 
Confession setting forth their agieement on the 
fundamental Articles of Protestant faith embodied 
in their standards, and their compromise on the 
Lord’s Supper, m Melanchthonian or Calvinist 
terms, affirming the substantial presence of Christ 
(not of His body and blood), denying that the 
elements are mere symbols, avoiaing technical 
Lutheran language, and omitting all reference 
to the doctrine of Predestination. The Confession 
contains a lengthy passage on the Sacraments from 
Melanchthon’s ‘ Repetition ’ of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, drawn up in 1551 for the Council of Trent, 
and in Melanchthon’s spirtt it acknowledges the 
Christian Boundness of all three parties, and enjoins 
the cultivation of good lelations between them. In 
1570, at Posen, a series of 20 short supplementary 
Articles were adopted in confirmation of the Con- 
sensus. The Consensus was repeatedly ratified by 
Polish Synods. 

[Schaff, Hist pp. 581-588, art. ‘Sendomir/ in FEE 3; 
Niemeyer, Collectio Confes&ionum , Leipzig, 1840, p 551 ff. (I at 
text); Beck, Die symbolisohen thicker 1846, vol ii p 87 ff 
(Germ, text).] 

v. Constantinople — In Constantinople, Cal- 
vinism found an exponent in so exalted a person- 
age as the Patriarch, Cyril Lucar, who was a 
life-long correspondent with the Genevan Re- 
formers (see above, p. 837). His Confession of 
Faith (1631) went fiuther than that of his suc- 


cessor at Alexandria, Metrophanes (1626), who, 
while not openly espousing Protestant views, 
refrained from polemic against them, though 
opposing Roman Catholic tenets. It was supple- 
mented by various Catechisms . The earliest form, 
of 1629, was in Latin The edition of 1631 con- 
tained four added questions and answers, and was 
in Greek. The edition of 1633, at Geneva, was in 
both languages. 

Of the 18 chapters, 1, 4. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 16 are Catholio and 
uncontroversial— on the doctrines of the Trinity, Creation and 
Providence, the Fall, the Incarnation and Glory of Christ, Faith, 
and Baptismal Regeneration, the Procession of the Spirit being 
expressed in terms of the phrasing of the mediating Council of 
Florence, * proceeding from the Father through the Son ’ In 
the other 10 chapters, the teaching is unmistakably Reformed 
and Calvinistic. The authority of Scripture is supreme as the 
infallible Word of God, and the Apocrypha are excluded from 
canonical authority (ch. 2 and appendix) The Church mav err 
and sin, and needs the grace of the Holy Spirit and His teaching 
rather than that of any mortal man (ch 12) On Predestina- 
tion, Cyril agrees with Dort against the Annmians (ch 8) He 
seta forth Justification in ch. 13 in these terms : 1 We believe 
that man is justified by faith, not by works But when we say 
“ by faith,” we understand its correlative, the righteousness of 
Christ, which faith, performing the office of the hand, appre- 
hends and applies to us for salvation And this ... in no 
wise to the prejudice of works . . they are by no means to 
be neglected, they are necessary means and evidences of our 
faith and a confirmation of our calling . They are of them- 
selves by no means sufficient to save man. The righteousness 
of ChriBt, applied to the penitent, alone justifies and saves the 
believer * (after Bchafif). There are but two Sacraments insti- 
tuted by Christ , both require faith for their efficacy (ch 16) 
Transu instantiation and oral manducation are alike erroneous 
doctrines, and are to be replaced by Calvin’s teaching on the 
real but spiritual presence and reception of the body and blood 
of Christ (ch. 17). Purgatory and post-mortem repentance are 
denied (ch. 18). The Confession, of course, never became 
authoritative, but it is a significant evidence of the influence 
of the Genevan School. 

[Schaff, Hist. pp. 64-67 , art 1 Lukaris/ in PRB& ] 

vi. Spain. — In Spain three Calvinistic Confes- 
sions have been recognized : 

(1) Confession of 1559 of Spanish refugees fiom 
the Inquisition, in London. It is believed to have 
been very moderately Calvinistic in type, and 
contained 21 Articles. 

(2) Confession of Seville (1869), on the basis of 
an earlier draft prepared at Gibraltar, accepted by 
the Churches of Seville, Cordova, Granada, Malaga, 
Cadiz, and Huelva. It contains 25 chapters with 
pioof-texts. It is largely a reproduction of the 
Westminster Confession, in parts a translation of it. 

(3) Confession of Madrid (1872), prepared and 
authonzed by the Assembly of the Reformed 
Church of Spain, the ‘Spanish Christian Chuich/ 
It contains 25 chapters, and is similar in character 
to that of 1869, the occasion for its preparation 
being the union of the Andalusian Churches form- 
ing the Spanish Reformed Church, which had 
recognized the earlier standard of doctiine, with 
a number of other congregations, some of which 
had been fostered by missions from Protestant 
countries. 

[Report of Second Gen. Council of Presbyterian Alliance , 
Philad , 1880, pp. 1121-1128 ] 

vii. ITALY. — The Confession of the Evangelical 
Church of Italy (1870) is a very short statement m 
8 Articles, adopted at Milan by a group of Free 
Churches met m Assembly, ‘simply as the out- 
ward bond of unity m the faith and the banner 
of the Church.” 

The Articles refer to (1) Scripture , (2) Man’s original state, the 
Fall, and its resuit , (3) God’s desire to save , (4) Salvation, its 
source, means, vehicle, and results , (6) the life of the Redeemed, 
and the source of its strength ; (6) the Church ; (7) Ministries in 
the Church * (8) the Second Advent of Christ, and Judgment 
[Schaff, Evang . Prot. Creeds , pp 787-788 ] 

E . The British Islands and Empire.— i . 
ENGLAND. — In Episcopalian England, as we have 
seen (pp, 851-857 above), Calvinism early made 
its presence felt, at first by reason of political 
exigencies under the cloak of Melanchthonian 
Lutheranism, later with unmistakable clearness 
in the accepted Articles (1549-1663), though never 
in its extremer forms, and finally in the Lambeth 
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;1595) and Irish (1615) Articles, with sharp decision 
and without compromise. 

ri. Scotland. — In Presbyterian Scotland, Gen- 
evan teaching was dominant from the first, alike 
in Confessions and in Catechisms. Apart from 
the articles of belief or 4 places ’ of the early Pro- 
testant teachers and martyrs, and the vernacular 
Catechism expounding the Apostles’ Creed pre- 
pared by Archbishop Hamilton for priests and 
people on the eve of the Reformation m 1552, and 
the contemporary versified Creed of the ‘ Gude and 
Godlie Ballates,* (1) the first Confessional utter- 
ance of Scottish faith is the Confession of the 
English Congregation at Geneva (1556), which, 
along with forms of prayer, had been framed on 
the teaching of Calvin’s 1536 Catechism and Forms 
of Player, for the congregation at Frankfort in 
1555 by Knox and four others commissioned to do 
the work — Wlnttmgham, Gilby, Foxe, and Cole. 
When paitof the Frankfort congregation migrated 
to Geneva, they took with them' this ‘Forme of 
Prayers, etc.’ The brief Confession is the fir^t 
among its contents It is a running paraphrase 
and expansion of the Apostles’ Creed, whose 
clauses were printed as insets on the margin of the 
successive paragiaphs. On Scripture, on the two- 
fold Decree, and on the Sacraments, it is completely 
loyal to Calvin, with whose approval, indeed, it 
was issued. On Knox’s return to Scotland the 
‘Forme of Prayers’ was speedily ‘appioved and 
received by the Church,’ and issued, practically 
without change, for common use. 

[Text in Dunlop’s Collection of Confessions of Faith, Cate- 
chisms, etc., of Public Authority m the Church of Scotland , 
1719. 1722, vol ii. pp. 1-12; also, with introduction, in Laing's 
Works of John Knox , 1845-64, vol. iv pp. 143-173 ] 

(2) The Scots Confession of 1560 marks the con- 
summation of the Reformation in Scotland. It 
was drawn up in four days, by instruction of the 
Estates of Parliament, by Knox with the assistance 
of five others — Winram, Spottiswoode, Hillock, 
Douglas, and Rowe — and, after private revision 
by Lethmgton and Lord James Stewart, who 
tempered its language and secured the omission 
of an article on the ‘ dysobediens that subjects 
owe unto their magistrates,’ it was approved by 
Parliament as ‘hailsome and sound doctrine.’ ft 
is substantially the work of Knox himself, who 
had not only prepared the Geneva Confession with 
full knowledge of its Swiss counterparts, but had 
been consulted regarding the English Articles of 
Edward VI. 

The Preface Is a striking introduction, vi\id, picturesque, and 
vigorous, and has often been the subject of well-deserved 
encomium Like the First Confession of Basel (1534), it invites 
correction on the basis of Scripture, and disclaims inerrancy, 

* protestand that gif onie man will note in this our Confessioun 
onie Artickle or sentence repugnand to Gods halie word, that 
it wald please him of his gentleness and for Christian chanties 
sake to admonish us of the same in writing ; and we upon our 
honoures and fidelitie, be Gods grace do promise unto him 
satisfaction fra the mouth of God, tnabis, fra his haly scriptures, 
or else reformation of that quhilk he sal prove to be armsse * 
Opening with the words, 4 Lang have we thirsted, dear Brethren, 
to have notified to the warld the Sum of that Doctrine quhilk 
we professe, and for quhilk we have sustained Infamie and 
Danger/ it ends — 4 be the assistance of the michtie Spirit of 
the same our Lord Jesus Christ, we firraely purpose to abide to 
the end m the Confessioun of this our faith, as be Artickles 
followis ’ 

Its 25 Articles treat of ‘God, the Creation of Man, Original 
8in, the Revelation of the Promise, the Continuance of 
the Kirk, the Incarnation, why it behooved the Mediator to be 
very Goa and very Man, Election, Christ's Death, Passion and 
Burial, the Resurrection, the Ascension, Faith in the Holy 
Goste, the Cause of Gude Warkis, what Warkis are reputit 
Gude befoir God, the Perfcctioun of the Law and the Imper- 
fectioun of Man, the Kirk, the Immortalitie of the Saules, the 
Notis be the quhilk the Trewe Kirk is decernifc fra the false, 
and quha sail be Judge of the Doctrine, the Authorise of the 
Scriptures, Generali Councillis, the Sacramentis, their Rieht 
Administratioun, to whom they appertaine, the Civile Magis- 
trate, the Guiftes freely given to the Kirk ’ In common wth 
the other standards of the Reformation, it deprecates heresy 
from the Catholic Creeds The articles on Election (VII. and 
VIII ) are characteristic : the conjunction of Godhead and man- 


hood in Christ proceeded from the eternal decree , for the same 
eternal God and Father who of mere grace elected us In Christ 
Jtsus His Son before the foundation of the world appointed 
llim to be our Head, our Brother, our Pastor . . . giving power 
to believers to be the sons of God ... by which holy fraternity 
‘quhatsaever wee have tynt in Adam is restored unto us 
agayne.’ Nothing is said of a decree of reprobation, save that 
‘the reprobate’ are mentioned as a class distinct from the 
elect (cf. the English Articles). Those who lack the Spirit of 
sanctification, ana live in sin, cannot have Chnst living in their 
hearts till they repent and are changed (XIII.) Good works 
are the fruit of faith, and faith the gift of the Spirit (XII and 
XIII ) The true Church is Invisible, known only to God, who 
knows His elect ; it includes the children of true believers, 
saints in glory and saints who vet live and fight against sin ; 
out of that true Church, as without Christ, there Is no salva- 
tion, howsoever men may live according to equity and justice 
(XVI.). The notes of the true Church are three— the true 
reaching of the Word of God, the right administration of the 
acraments, discipline uprightly administered , the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture belongs to no private or public person, to no 
Church by reason of any earthly pre-eminence, but to the Spirit 
of God by whom it was written . when in doubt we are to look 
to the utterance of the Spirit within the body of Scripture, to 
Christ's own example and commandment , by Scripture all 
teachers and Councils are to be judged (Artt XVIII.-XX.) 
Councils are fallible at the best . . . ‘ Not that we think that any 
policie and an ordour in ceremonies can bo appointed for al 
ages, times, and places For, as ceremonies sik as men have 
devised, are bot temporall , so may and aucht they to be changed 
when they rather foster superstition then that they edifle the 
Kirk using the same ' (Art XX ) The Two Sacraments of the 
New Testament correspond to Circumcision and Passover in 
the Old : they are not only to distinguish visibly God's people 
from others, but to exercise their faith, and seal in their hearts 
the assurance of Ills promise and of their union with Christ : 
they are not ‘ naked and baire signes ’ ; by them we are truly 
engrafted in and fed by Christ ; the signs are neither to be wor- 
shipped nor handled lightly, but reverenced ; the very body and 
blood of Christ are by virtue of His Godhead communicated to 
us, distant though He is m heaven, not by any transubstantia- 
tion, but through faith by the power of the Holy Spirit, so that 
we become flesh of His flesh, bone of His bones, and receive 1 life 
and immortalitie. . . quhilk, albeit we confesse are nether given 
unto us at that time onelie, nether *it be the proper power and 
vertue of the Sacrament onelie ; zat we atfirme that the faithfull, 
in the richt use of the Lords Table has conjunctioun with 
Christ Jesus as the naturall man can not apprehend’ (Art. 
XXI , cf Eng Artt.). Papists have corrupted, profaned, and 
adulterated the Sacraments* their stealing of the cup from 
God’s people is sacrilege (Art XXII ) The civil magistrate is 
ordained of God, and to be honoured and obeyed accordingly 
as the 4 Lieu-tennents of God in whose Sessfouns God himself 
dois sit and judge’ , to kings and magistrates the conservation 
and purgation of religion chiefly belong ; 4 Sik as resist the 
supreme power, doing that thing quhilk appertains to his 
charge do resist Goddis ordinance, and therefore cannot be 
guiltles ’ (Art XXIV ). Finally, though a Church have all the 
true notes, 4 we meane not that even© particular persoun loyned 
with sik company be ane elect member of Christ Jesus : For we 
acknowledge and confess that Dornell, Cockcll, and Caffe may 
be sawen, grow, and m great aboundance lie in the middis 
of the whelfc.' After a doxology, the Confession finely closes. 
4 Arise, O Lord, and let thy enemies be confounded ; let them 
flee from thy presence that hate thy godlie name Give thy 
servands strenth to speake thy word in bauldnesse, and let all 
Natioiins cleave to thy trew knawledge. Amen ' 

It is the national and the native Confession of 
Scotland, exhaling the spirit of the thrilling times 
that brought it into being. It is practical rather 
than theological in its terms and purpose, keenly 
alive to the needs of the hour — persuasion rather 
than controversy. If the language of the preface 
is stern and harsh towards Roman Catholics, it is 
never mere abuse or caricature ; it is the plain 
truthful speech of men who had seen and Buffered, 
whose revered friends and teachers had been torn 
from their side and \nurdered for the truth. 
Though Edward Irving was less than fair to 
the Westminster Confession, — its supplanter, as he 
deemed it, — his often quoted words cannot be 
improved upon : ‘The Scottish Confession was the 
banner of the Church in all her wrestlings and 
conflicts, the Westminster Confession but as the 
camp -colours which she hath used during her days 
of peace— the one for battle, the other for fair 
appearance and good order. This document . . . 
is written in a most honest, straightforward, manly 
style, without compliment or flattery, without 
affectation of logical precision and learned accuracy, 
as if it came fresh from the heart of laborious 
workmen, all the day long busy with the preaching 
of the truth, and sitting down at night to embody 
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the heads of what was continually taught. There 
is a freshness of life about it which no frequency 
of reading wears off’ (Collected Writings , Lona 
1864, 1 . 601). 

[Schaff, Hist pp. 080-686, JSvang Prot Creed*, text in Scots 
and Lftt. pp 487-479; Dunlop, Collection , pp 18-98; Muller, 
Lafc text, pp 249-208 ; C. G. M‘Crie, Confessions of the Church 
of Scotland, 1907, pp. 14-21 ; Edward Irvin?, Confessions, etc., 
of the Church of Scotland , 1831 ‘Mitchell, Scottish Reforma- 
tion, 1900, p 99 ff. ; Lindsay, Hist, of Reformation, vol, H. 
p. 800 ft , and the Standard Scottish Church Histories ] 

(3) The Scottish National Covenants of 1681, 
1638, and 1643 bridge the inteival between the 
Scots and the Westminster Confessions They are 
not technically Confessional in form, but they call 
themselves Confessions, and contain matter of the 
nature of doctrinal manifestos, and therefore claim 
a place in this review. They are a special feature 
of Scottish religion in arms against ‘ Popery ’ and 
* Prelacy ’ in succession, and they expressly model 
themselves on such OT Covenants as those of 
Joshua and Jehoiada, witnessing to the genuinely 
national character of the Reform movement in 
that country. 

The National Covenant , or Second Scots Con- 
fession, also called the King's Confession (1581), 
was in Scots and in Latin, the woik of Knox’s 
fiiend and colleague, John Craig, It solemnly le- 
affirms the Scots Confession, strengthening its 
condemnation of Roman usurpations 
‘upon the scriptures of God, the Kirk, the Civill Magistrate 
and consciences of men , all his tyranous lawss mode upon 
indifferent thingis againis our Christian libertie , . . his fyve 
bastard sacraments his cruell judgement againis Infants 
departing without the Sacrament, his absolute necessitie of 
baptisme . . . his warldlie monarchic and wicked hierarchie . . . 
his erroneous and bioodie decreets made at Trente ' 

Schafl describes it as the most fiercely anti-Popish 
of all Confessions, and notes that its reference to 
infant salvation, corresponding to the private view 
of Zwingli and Bullinger, is the first Confessional 
utterance of the kind. The closing sentences will 
serve as an example of its contents In view of 
the existence of veiled Romanism and outward 
conformity in hope of the overthrow of the re- 
formed faith, 

'We theirfoir, billing to take away all suspicion of hypocrisie, 
and of sic double dealing with God and his Kirk, piotest and 
call the Searcher of all Heartis for witness, that our niindis and 
heartis do fulhlie agree with this our Confession, promeis, aith 
and subscription sa that we ar not movit with ony warldlie 
respect, but ar perswadit onlie in our conscience, through the 
knawledge and love of Godis trew Religion prented in our 
heartis be the Ilolie Spreifc, as we sal answer to him in the day 
when the secreits of heartis sal be disclosed And because we 
perceave that the quyetness and stabilitie of our Religion and 
Kirk doth depend upon the safety and good behaviour of the 
Kingis Majestie . .We protest and promeis soleranetlie . . 
that we sail defend his personne and authoritie with our geare, 
bodies, and lyves, in the defence ofChnstis Evangell, libertie of 
our countrey ... as we desire our God to be a strong and 
mercifull defendar to us in the day of our death, and coming of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, to whom, with the Father and the 
Holie Spreit, be all honour and glorie eternallie Amen * 

The Covenant was signed by King James VI , 
and his household, nobles, and ministers ; later in 
the same year by the General Assembly of the 
Church, and hy all lanks and classes ; later still in 
1590 with additions. 

The Renewed National Covenant of 1638 includes 
the first , with additions by Alexander Hendeison 
and Johnston of Warriston, occasioned by the 
attempt of Charles I and Archbishop Laud to 
force the Scottish Church to accept the Royal 
Supremacy, with a hierarchy, and an elaborate 
Anglican service approximating to the Roman. 

The Solemn League and Covenant of 1643 is also 
1 anti-episcopal as well as anti papal . . . the connecting link 
between Scotch Presbyterianism and English Puritanism, be- 
tween the General Assembly and the Westminster Assembly, 
between the Scotch Parliament and the Long Parliament. It 
aimed to secure uniformity of religion In the united realms ’ 
(Schaff, Hist, p 689). 

Its occasion was an appeal by the English Long 
Parliament and by the Westminster Assembly ot 
Divines to the Scots for aid against Charles i. It 


was drawn up by Alexander Henderson, then 
Rector of Edinbuigh University and Moderator of 
the General Assembly, and was enthusiastically 
adopted by the Assembly and the Scottish Con- 
vention. It is not a theological but a politico- 
religious document. 

[Schaff, Hist, pp 686-694, Evang Prot. Creeds, pp. 480-486 ; 
Dunlop, Collection , pp 99-187 , M‘Crie, Confessions qf Church 
of Scotland , pp 21-27 , Scottish Ohurch Histories.] 

(4) The Aberdeen Confession (1610), though the 
work of the Episcopalian party during its ascend- 
ancy, and accordingly linked with the Five Articles 
of Perth (1618) and the Laudian Service Book m 
popular dislike, is not a whit less Calvinistic in its 
Predestinarian or Sacramental or Scriptural doc- 
trine than the Scots Confession, or indeed the 
subsequent Confession of Westminster. Its lan- 
guage is naturally free from the violence of 1560. 
Though approved by the Assembly of 1616, it had 
but a slioi t-lived authority. It had l>cen previously 
drafted (by Hall and Adamson, according to Scot 
of Cupar), and during the Assembly was revised 
by Rodci t Howie of St. Andrews, Forbes of Corse, 
Hay, Struthers, andCowper (Calderwood, History , 
1842-9, vn 233-242). M‘Cne credits it as a whole 
mainly to Howie. 

[M'Cfrie, Confessions , pp 27-35 Text in the Booke of the 
l hit oer sail Kirk of Scotlatid , 1839, pp 1132-1139. as ‘The New 
Confession of Faith*, Macpherson, Hist of ch in Scotland, 
1901. pp 170-171; Mitchell, Scottish Reformation, 1900, p 118, 
Grub, Eccles History, 1801, n 300 ] 

(5) Catechisms authorized in Scotland before 
1646 — In no country was cateehetic instruction of 
young and adult more prized or piactised than in 
Scotland during the century aftei the Reformation. 
According to the First Book of Discipline (ch. 11, 
paragraph 3), 

1 After noonc must the young children be publickly examined 
in their Catechism, in the Audience of the People . m doing 
whereof the Minister must take great diligence as well to cause 
the people understand the Questions proponed as the Answers, 
and the Doctrine that may be collected thereof the order to 
Iio kept in teaching the Catechism, and how much of it is 
appointed for every Sonday is already distinguished in the 
Catechism printed with the Book of our Common Order , which 
Catechism [sc Calvin'sJ is the most perfect that ever yet was 
used m the Kirk ’ 

A very large number of manuals were in circu- 
lation. At the Hampton Court Conference, King 
James complained that in Scotland every gooa 
mother’s son counted himself lit to wnte a cate- 
chism. One of the earliest to secure euirency was 
a Metrical Catechism by the Wcddcrbvrns, corre- 
sponding to metrical forms of the Psalter and 
Apostles’ Creed. In Latin, or m translation, the 
Geneva Catechism of Calvin and the Heidelberg or 
Palatine Catechism were authoritative. Admir- 
able native products were the Larger and the 
Shorter (abridged) Catechisms of John Ctaig, the 
author of the First Covenant. Trie former appeared 
m 1581, was authorized in 1590, abridged by order 
of Assembly, and issued afresh in the shorter form 
which was the standard of instruction till super- 
seded by the Westminster Catechism. 

Craig's Larger Catechism begins . * Who made man and 
woman ’—The eternal God of his goodness Whereof made he 
them? — Of an earthly body and an heavenly spirit To whose 
image made he them? — To his own image ’ The Shorter, used 
for examination before Communion, begins ‘What are wo by 
nature ? — The children of God's wrath,' and contains 96 questions 
m 12 groups * of our bondage through Adam, our redemption 
by Christ, our Participation with Christ, the Word, our Liberty 
to serve God, the 8acraments, Baptism, the Supper, Discipline, 
the Magistrate, * the Table in special,' and the end of our Re- 
demption 

In both works question and answer are uniquely 
bi lef and pithy, many of the answers being models 
of lucidity and effectiveness. The same may also 
he said of the Latin Summula Catechismi or Budi- 
menta Piefatis long used in higher schools, ascubed 
to Andrew Simpson of Perth — a little manual in 41 
questions based on the ‘Threefold State of Man,* 
(1) in sanctitate ct sanitate, (2) sub peccato et 
morte, (3) sub Cliristi gratia. 
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[Horatius Bonar, Catechisms of the Scottish Reformation, 
London, 1866 , Dunlop, Collection , il. 139-382, Sch&ff, Hist. 
pp. 696-701,] 

(0) The Westminster Confession and Catechisms 
(1040-7) were the work of a memorable Assembly 
of Divines, selected, appointed, and maintained by 
the Long Parliament, ‘ to be consulted with by the 
Parliament for the settling of the government and 
liturgy of the Church of England ; and for vindi- 
cating and clearing of the doctiine of the said 
Church from false aspersions and interpretations. * 
In 1640, Commissioners from Scotland had brought 
representations that 4 it is to be wished that there 
were one Confession of Faith, one form of Cate- 
chism, one Directory for all the parts of the public 
worship of God ... in all the churches of his 
majesty’s dominions,’ and the English Parliament 
reciprocated the desire. The Assembly was con- 
stituted in 1643, both Houses of Parliament with- 
out the Royal consent having condemned the 
episcopal hierarchy as * evil, offensive, and burden- 
some to the kingdom,’ and resolved to set up a 
government * most agreeable to God’s word, most 
apt to procure and preserve the peace of the 
Church at home, and in nearei agreement with the 
Church of Scotland, and othei Reformed Churches 
abroad.* The Assembly was to be composed of 
151 members, 30 of whom were eminent laymen 
(10 Lords, and 20 Commons), among them Selden, 
Pytn, St John, and Vane, and the rest divines repre- 
sentative of the English counties — a group of mode- 
rate Episcopalians, including the learned James 
Ussher, Archbishop of Armagh, the Bishops of 
Exeter, Biistol, and Worcester, and five doctors of 
divinity from the Universities, a group of about a 
dozen learned Independents headed by Thomas 
Goodwin and Philip Nve, an influential Erastian 
group, including Lightfoot, Selden, and Coleman, 
all distinguished Hebrew scholars, and representing 
the mmd of Parliament, and a gioup, by far the 
largest, of Presbyterians, either, like Twisse the 
Prolocutor, Gataker, Reynolds, and Palmer, main- 
taining the jus humanum of Presbytery as consis- 
tent with Scripture, or insisting on its jus divinum 
as commanded by Scripture A group of Scottish 
Commissioners, nve ministers, including Alexander 
Henderson, Rector of the University of Edinburgh, 
Robert Baillie, Principal and Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Glasgow, Samuel Rutherford 
of the same office at St. Andrews, and George 
Gillespie, a youthful Edinburgh minister of un- 
usual talent, and three covenanting laymen, the 
martyr Marquis of Argyle, Lord Maitland, after- 
wards the persecuting Earl of Lauderdale, and 
Sir Archibald Johnston of Warriston, uncle of 
Bishop Burnet, were associated, with the Assembly 
throughout, acting on all its committees, and by 
force of character, scholarship, and debating power 
exercising an influence out of all proportion to 
their number. King Chailes’s veto and the 
troubles of the Civil War prevented the Episco- 
palian divines, with one or two exceptions, from 
attending, but Ussher’s absence with the King at 
Oxford failed to prejudice his theological influence 
in the proceedings, for his Confessional woik was 
their basis, and, after all, the Assembly, though 
Puritan, was Anglican in its orders. The members 
were without exception convinced Calvinists of the 
orthodox type, without even a tinge of Arminian- 
ism. They debated in perfect personal freedom, 
without haste or interference, under the common 
vow which was read at the beginning of each 
week’s labours : 

* I do seriously promise and vow, in the presence of Almighty 
God, that in this Assembly, u hereof I am a member, I will main- 
tain nothing in point of doctrine but what I believe to be most 
agreeable to the Word of God ; nor in point of discipline, but 
what may make most for God’s glory and the peace and good of 
His Church/ 


The meetings were held first in the chapel of 
Henry VII. in Westminster, then in the historic 
Jerusalem Chamber in the Deanery. Ten weeks 
were devoted to the revision of the Thirty-nine 
Articles to bring them into unequivocally Calvin - 
istio form on the lines of the Lambeth Articles and 
of Ussher’s Irish Articles, and the first fifteen were 
finished, and supplied with Scripture proofs (for 
text, see Hall, Harmony of Prot. Confessions , pp. 
505-512, where they are printed ‘just as a matter 
of curiosity ’). 

By order of Parliament the Assembly then 
turned its attention to the preparation of a Con- 
fession of Faith, Catechisms, and Book of Dis- 
cipline, for use throughout the three kingdoms. 
The Confession was leady after two years and a 
quarter of unremitting work, the Catechisms and 
Book of Order taking shape simultaneously. It 
was submitted m print to Parliament in Dec. 
1646, and again in April 1647, when furnished by 
order with Scripture proofs, which, it appears, 
the divines had not been desirous of incorporat- 
ing with it. The chief responsibility for the 
authorship may be assigned to Drs. Twisse, 
Tuckney, Arrowsmith, Reynolds, Temple, Hoyle, 
Palmer, Herle, and the Scottish Commissioners, 
though every sentence was openly debated with 
freedom and deliberation. Parliament carefully 
considered the successive Articles, and omitted 
XXX. and XXXI , on Church Censures, and on 
Synods and Councils, with parts of XX., XXIII., 
and XXIV., on Christian Liberty, on the Civil 
Magistrate, and on Marriage, The work was 
then issued in 1648 in English and Latin by Parlia- 
mentary authority, and enjoyed, until the Restora- 
tion, the unique distinction of being the Confes- 
sional standard of the whole United Kingdom. It 
first received Royal Sanction in 1690 under William 
and Mary. In’ Scotland the Assembly of 1647 
approved of it in its complete form as 4 most 
agreeable to the Word of God, and in nothing 
contrary to the received doctrine, worship, dis- 
cipline, and government of this Kirk.’ In 1649 
the Scottish Parliament also appioved of it, and 
tlie Assembly ordained that 1 m every house where 
there is any who can read, there be at least one 
copy of the Shorter and Larger Catechism, Con- 
fession of Faith, and Directory for family worship.’ 
Though not intended by its English authors to be 
imposed on the individual conscience as a docu- 
ment for subscription, it was promptly so used in 
Scotland. 

In its complete form, as still current, the Con- 
fession extends to 33 chapters, each containing 
a small gioup of aiticulate propositions. The 
chapters treat of Scripture, the Trinity, God’s 
Decree, Creation, Providence, the Fall, Sin and 
its Punishment, God’s Covenant with Man, Christ 
the Mediator, Free-will, Effectual Calling, Justi- 
fication, Adoption, Sanctification, Saving Faith, 
Repentance unto Life, Good Works, the Persever- 
ance of Saints, Assurance of Grace and Salvation, 
the Law, Christian Liberty and Liberty of Con- 
science, Worship and the Sabbath, Lawful Oaths 
and Vows, the Civil Magistrate, Marriage and 
Divorce, the Church, the Communion of Saints, 
the Sacraments, Baptism, the Lord’s Supper, 
Church Censures, Synods and Councils, the State 
after Death and the Resurrection, and the Last J udg- 
ment. This is the order throughout, with slight 
additions and subtractions and divisions, of the 
19 Irish Articles of 1615 (see above, p. 855 f.), 
which begin with Scripture and end with the Last 
Judgment, and, much less closely, the order of the 
more theological portion of the 39 English Articles. 
It thus anticipates one of the most generally 
accepted modern divisions of Christian doctrine, 
viz. the sequence, after a preface on Scripture, 
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of God, Man, Christ, Salvation, Church, and Last 
Things. 

The Doctrine of Scripture in ch. I. is a theo- 
logical classic, and its contents deserve to be 
quoted not only as representative of the genius 
and spirit of the Westminster Assembly, but for 
their own dignity, comprehensiveness, and worth : 

‘ L Although the light of nature, and the work* of Creation 
and Providence, do so far manifest the goodness, wisdom, and 
power of God as to leave men inexcusable ; yet are they not 
sufficient to give that knowledge of God and of his will which 
is necessary unto salvation ; therefore it pleased the Lord at 
sundry times and in divers manners to reveal himself and to 
declare that his will unto bis Church , and afterwards for the 
better preserving and propagating of the truth, and for the 
more sure establishment and comfort of the Church against 
the corruption of the flesh and the malice of Satan and of the 
world, to commit the same wholly unto writing ; which makoth 
the Holy Scripture to be most necessary ; those former ways of 
God’s revealing his will unto his people being now ceased * 

Sect. ii. enumerates the Canonical Books of Scripture ‘as 
given by inspiration of God to he the rule of faith and life,' 
omitting all reference to the Apocrypha, and placing the 
Epistle to the Hebrews after the list of Paul's Epistles as 
an anonymous book. Sect iii runs ‘The books commonly 
called Apocrypha, not being of divine inspiration, are no part 
of the Canon of Scripture , and therefore are of no authority 
m the Church of God, nor to be any otherwise approved, 
or made use of, than other human writings *— iv * The 
authority of the holy Scripture, for which it ought to be 
believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon the testimony of 
any man or church, but wholly upon Goa (who is truth itself), 
the Author thereof , and therefore it is to be received, 
because it is the Word of God v. * We may be moved 
and induced by the testimony of the Church to an high and 
reverent esteem of the holy Scripture , and the heaven! i ness 
of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of 
the style, the consent of all the parts, the scope of the whole 
(which is to give all glory to Goa), the full discovery it makes 
of the only way of man’s salvation, the many other incompar- 
able excellencies, and the entire perfection thereof, are argu- 
ments whereby it doth abundantly evidence itself to be the 
Word of God ; j et, notwithstanding, our full persuasion and 
assurance of the infallible truth, and divine authority thereof, 
is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by 
and with the Word in our hearts *— vi ‘ The whole counsel of 
God, concerning all things necessary for his own glory, man’s 
salvation, faith, and life, is either expressly Bet down in Scrip- 
ture, or by good and necessary consequence may be deduced 
from Scripture * unto which nothing at any time is to be 
added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit, or traditions 
of men. Nevertheless we acknowledge the inward illumina- 
tion of the Spirit of God to be necessary for the saving 
understanding of su< h things os are revealed in the Word , 
and that there are some circumstances concerning the worship 
of God and government of the Church, common to human 
actions and societies, which are to be ordered by the light 
of nature and Christian prudence according to the general 
rules of the Word, which are ahvaj’s to be observed’ — vd 
4 All things in Scripture are not alike plain in themselves, nor 
alike clear unto all , yet those things which are necessary to be 
known, believed, ana observed for salvation, are so clearly pro- 
pounded and opened m some place of Scripture or other, that 
not only the learned but the unlearned, in a due use of the 
ordinary means, may attain unto a sufficient understanding of 
them’ — vih ‘The Old Testament m Hebrew (which was the 
native language of the people of God of old), and the New 
Testament in Greek (which at the time of the writing of it was 
most generally known to the nations), being immediately in- 
spired by God, and by his singular care ana providence kept 
pure m all ages, are therefore authentical , so as in all contro- 
versies of religion the Church is finally to appeal unto them. 
But because these original tongues aro not known to all the 
people of God who have right unto and interest in the Scrip- 
tures, and are commanded in the fear of God to read and 
search them, therefore they are to be translated into the 
vulgar language of every nation unto which they come, that 
the word of God dwelling plentifully in all, they may worship 
him in an acceptable manner, and through patience and com- 
fort of the Scriptures may have hope.’— ix. ‘The infallible rule 
of interpretation of Scripture is the Scripture itself ; and there- 
fore, when there is a question about the true and full sense of 
any Scripture (which is not manifold but one), it must be 
searched and known by other places that speak more clearly.’ 
—x. ‘The supreme Judge, by which all controversies of 
religion are to be determined, and all decrees of councils, 
opinions of ancient writers, doctrines of men, and private 
spirits, are to be examined, and in whose sentence we are to 
rest, can be no other but the Holy Spirit speaking in the 
Scripture ’ 

Chs. III., V., IX., and xvn , on the Divine 
Decree, Providence, Free-will, and the Persever- 
ance of the Saints, present a firm but far from 
extreme type of Calvinism. Written in full view 
of the great Reformed Confessions, they go beyond 
the 39 Articles, the Scots Confession, the Heidel- 


berg Catechism, and the Helvetic Confessions, in 
emphasizing the darker side of the Decree ; but, 
like the Canons of Dort and the Irish Articles, 
they are strictly infralapsarian, though eminent 
members of the Assembly like Twisse were supra- 
lapsarian Calvinists. The Fall and its havoc arc 
under a permissive, not a causal or effective, decree. 
The term ‘ reprobation * is not used : ‘ preterition, 
passing by/ has replaced it as a milder expression, 
perhaps through the influence of men on the draft- 
ing committee like Calamy and Arrowsmith, who 
sympathized with the Amyraldist ‘ hypothetical 
umversalifim.* Human freedom is affirmed, and 
‘ the liberty or contingency of second causes,’ as 
compatible with the Divine sovereignty. Between 

* particular election ’ and * hypothetical universal- 
ism,’ each of which found supporters in the debates, 
the Confession seems to halt. 

Chs. VI ~ix , on Man, contain a development of 
the covenant-idea present in the Irish Articles : 
two Covenants with parallel ordinances, of Works 
in Adam, of Grace m Christ, are distinguished 
— a theological scheme, traceable perhaps to Bal- 
linger, which emphasizes human freedom, and 
which had been taught on Biblical authority by 
Rollock in Scotland, by Cartwright in England, 
by Olevianus in Germany, and by Cocceius in 
Holland. Chs. x.-xvin are an exceptionally full 
and careful statement of the doctrines bound 
up with Justification. Ch XXI., of Religious Wor- 
ship and the Sabbath Day, affirms the Puritan 
view of woiship and of Sabbath-observance, the 
Hebrew Sabbath being a perpetual commandment, 

* changed ’ since the Resurrection of Christ to the 
first day of the week, the Lord’s Day, so to be 
observed for ever. Ch XXV. , on the Church, dis- 
tinguishes the Invisible Church, the whole number 
of the Elect, from the visible Catholic Church, all 
who 

4 profess the true religion, together with their children . . . the 
kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the house and family of 
Goa. out of which there is no ordinary possibility of salvation ’ 

* This Catholio Church hath been sometimes more, sometimes 
less visible ’ ‘ The purest churches under heaven are sublect 
both to mixture and error , and some have so degenerated as 
to become no churches of Christ but synagogues of Satan.’ 
‘There is no other head of the Church but the Lord Jesus 
Ohnst , nor can the Pope of Rome in any sense be head 
thereof, but is that Antichrist, that man of sin, and son of per- 
dition, that exalteth himself in the Church against Christ and 
all that is o.alled God * 

Ch. XXVI. deals with the heavenly and the 
earthly Communion of Saints, and the sacred 
obligations involved, in admirable terms. Chs. 
xxvil. -XXIX. set forth searcbmgly the full Calvin - 
istic doctrine of the Sacraments in general and in 
particular, m terms which might satisfy every 
section of the Refoimed Church apart fiom the 
Lutheran. Ch. XXX., of Church Censures, pro- 
vides for discipline through the officers appointed 
by authority of Christ to hold the keys of the 
kingdom, or visible Church. Ch. XXXI., of Synods 
and Councils, affirms their legitimate convocation 
either by authority of civil ruleis or by their 
own, their right ‘ ministerially ’ to determine con- 
tioversies of faith and cases of conscience, etc., 
the authority of their deeiees on spiritual matters 
if in harmony with God’s Word, and declares, in 
words which necessarily apply to the Assembly 
itself and its articles : 

* All Synods or Councils since the Apostles’ times, whether 
general or particular, may err, and many have erred , therefore 
they are not to be made the rule of faith or practice, but to be 
u8edasanhelpmboth. (Of xx.sect ii . “ God alone is lord of the 
conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrines and com- 
mandments of men which arc in anything contrary to his word, 
or beside it, m matters of faith or worship, so that to believe 
such doctrines, or to obey such commandments out of con- 
science, is to betray true liberty of conscience, and the re- 
quiring of an implicit faith and an absolute and blind obedience 
is to destroy liberty of conscience and reason also ”) Synods 
and Councils are to handle or conclude nothing but that which 
is ecclesiastical, and are not to intermeddle with civil affairs, 
whioh oonoero the Commonwealth, unless by way of humble 
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petition in cases extraordinary . or by way of advice for satis- 
faction of conscience, if they be thereunto required by the civil 
magistrate ' 

Ch. XXXii. declares that 

• the bodies of men after death return to dust and see corruption, 
but their souls (which neither die nor sleep), having an immortal 
subsistence, immediately return to God who gave them The 
souls of the righteous, being then made perfect in holiness, are 
received into the highest heavens, where they behold the face 
of God in light and glory, waiting for the full redemption of 
their bodies , and the souls of the wicked are cast into hell, 
where they remain in torments and utter darkness, reserved to 
the judgment of the great day. Besides these two places for 
souls separated from their bodies, the 8crinture acknowledged 
none. At the last day such as are found alive shall not die, 
but be changed : and ail the dead shall be raised up with the 
selfsame bodies, and none other, although with different 
qualities, which shall be united again to their souls for ever. 
The bodies of the unjust shall by the power of Christ be raised 
to dishonour • the bodies of the just by his Spirit unto honour, 
and be made conformable to his own glorious oody ' 

Ch. XXXIII. sets forth the nature of the Last 
Judgment, and its end 

* for the manifestation of the glory of his [God’s] mere) in the 
eternal salvation of the elect, and of his justice in the damna- 
tion of the reprobate, who are wicked and disobedient. . . . 
As Christ would have us to be certainly persuaded that there 
shall be a day of judgment, both to deter all men from sin, and 
for the greater consolation of the godly in their adversity , so 
will he have that da> unknown to men, that they may shake 
off all carnal security, and be always watchful, because they 
know not at what hour the Lord will come , and may he ever 
prepared to say, “ Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly Amen.”* 

Two portions of the Confession which have been 
the subject of ecclesiastical heart-searching or mis- 
giving are those in chs. ill. and x. concerning 
Predestination and Election, and in ch xxm on 
the Civil Magistrate. The former, aftei stating 
that 


‘ God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel 
of his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever 
comes to pass : yet so as thereby neither is God the author of 
sm, nor is violence offered to the will of the creatures, nor is 
the liberty or contingency of second causes taken away, but 
rather established/ 

proceeds to affirm that some men and angels are 
predestinated, out of God's mere free gi ace and 
love without any foresight of faith or good works 
or any other thing in the creature, unto everlasting 
life, whose number is ceitain and definite, whereas 
the rest of mankind are foreordained to be passed 
by unto everlasting death for their sm, to the praise 
of God's glorious justice. Similarly — 

1 Elect infants, dying m infancy, are regenerated and saved 
by Ohnst through the Spirit, who worketh when and where 
and how he pleaseth So also are all other elect persons who 
are Incapable of being outwardly called by the ministry of the 
word Others not elected, although they may be called by the 
ministry of the word, and may have some common operations 
of the Spirit, yet they never truly come unto Ohnst, and there- 
fore cannot be saved : much less can men not professing the 
Christian religion be saved in any other way whatsoever, be 
they ever so diligent to frame their lives according to the light 
of nature, and the law of that religion they do profess ; and to 
assert and maintain that they may, is very pernicious and to be 
detested’ (x. sect m ). 

These are essentially the positions of the Synod 
of Dort of 1619, subject to the same criticisms or 
misunderstandings. Nothing is said of the elect 
being few ; no certain external or internal means 
for tiie recognition of the elect is indicated ; the 

* rest of manldnd ' may be few or many ; it is not 
definitely affirmed that any infants die inelect, 
though the natural suggestion is that some, if not 
indeed many, do, especially as election even of 
adults is without regard to future merit or worth 
in them. It is not wonderful that the divines of 
Westminster, like their kinsmen and forerunners 
at Dort, should have felt it their duty to say : 

‘ The doctrine of this high mystery of predestination is to be 
handled with special prudence and care, that men attending 
the will of Goa revealed in his word and yielding obedience 
thereunto, may from the certainty of their effectual vocation 
be assured of their eternal election. So shall this doctrine 
afford matter of praise, reverence, and admiration of God, and 
of humility, diligence, and abundant consolation to all that 
sincerely obey the Gospel ' (m sect, vm ). 

The other passage, on the Civil Magistrate, 
acknowledges the Divine origin and claims of his 
authority, his duty of taking 

* order that unity and peace be preserved in the Church, that 


the truth of God be kept pure and entire, that all blasphemies 
and heresies be suppressed, all corruptions and abuses in wor- 
ship and discipline prevented or reformed, and all the ordi- 
nances of God duly settled, administered, and observed ’ ; 
but continues : 

1 For the better effecting whereof ho hath power to call 
Synods, to be present at them, and to provide that whatsoever 
Is transacted in them be according to the mind of God ’ ; yet 
he ‘ may not assume to himself the administration of the word 
and sacraments, or the power of the keys of the kingdom of 
heaven/ 

the conception apparently being that he is not to 
interfere with spiritual things so long as they 
are Scripturally transacted by the Church, whose 
courts and decisions his strong arm is to enforce. 
Here also it may be admitted that the Confession 
did not succeed, in foreclosing futuie embarrass- 
ment. 

The Westminster Confession, then, does for the 
whole system of Calvinistic doctnne what the 
Canons of Dort did for one doctrine : it marks 
the maturest and most deliberate formulation of 
the scheme of Biblical revelation as it appeared 
to the most cultured and the most devout Puritan 
minds. It was the last great Creed-utterance of 
Calvinism, and intellectually and theologically it 
is a worthy child of the Institutes , a stately and 
noble standard for Bible-loving men. While in- 
fluenced necessarily by Continental learning and 
controversy, it is essentially British, as well by 
heredity as by environment ; for not only is it 
based upon the Thirty-nine Articles, modified and 
supplemented in a definitely Calvinistic sense at 
Lambeth and at Dublin, but it literally incorporates 
Ussher’s Irish Articles, accepting their order and 
titles, and using, often without a word of change, 
whole sentences and paragraphs. To the reader of 
both documents the aebt is patent on the surface, 
and the obligation goes down to the very heart of 
the thought. Ussher could not have secured more 
of his own way had he deserted the King and taken 
his seat in the Jerusalem Chamber. Only Laudian 
Anglicans could seriously have dissented from the 
doctrine laid down. Born on the Thames, in the 
capital of the southern kingdom, the Confession, 
itself a painful reminder to the revellers of the 
Restoration of the sternness of the Long Parlia- 
ment, soon was discarded by the national Church 
for which it was primarily prepared ; it found a 
home and instant welcome in Scotland, to pass out 
thence into all the world with the strenuous and 
hardy emigrants who planted their faith wherever 
they sought to make their way in life. It still 
remains, in spite of changing times and altered 
formula} of adherence, the honoured symbol of a 
great group of powerful Churches throughout the 
British Empire and the great American Republic, 
embracing within their membership a large pro- 
portion of the foremost representatives of the 
world’s highest material, social, educational, moral, 
and religious interests. The English-speaking 
Presbyterian Churches throughout the world with- 
out exception adhere either to it or to some 
comparatively slight modification of it; while its 
hold, direct or indirect, upon Congregationalists 
and Baptists and others, is a further tribute to its 
power both of education and of revival. 

The Larger Catechism of the Westminster Divines, 
composed in 1647 simultaneously with the Con- 
fession and before the Shorter Catechism, was 
drafted mainly by Herbert Palmer, the author of a 
* Catechism ' in high repute, published in 1640, 
with a distinctive method of its own, and by 
Anthony Tuekney, the learned Professor of Divinity 
at Camoridge, and, like those other documents, 
furnished with carefully collected Scripture proofs. 
The basis of doctrine was Palmer's Catechism and 
Ussher's ‘Body of Divinity/ and, of course, the 
debated conclusions of the Confession itself (Briggs, 
Presbyterian Review, Jan. 1880). The Scottish 
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Assembly of 1648 approved of it as a ‘Directory 
for catecnizing such as have made some proficiency 
in the knowledge of the grounds of Religion,’ and 
it is not to be judged as a manual for the young 
It contains 196 questions with answers that are not 
seldom very long, though admirably clear, because 
intended to be comprehensive. 

It begins : * What is the chief and highest end of man ? — Man's 
chief and highest end is to glorify God and fully to enjoy him for 
ever. How doth it appear that there is a God ?— The very light of 
nature in man, and the works of God declare plainly that there 
is a God: but his Word and Spirit only do sufficiently and 
effectually reveal him unto men for their salvation ’ And it ends 
' What doth the conclusion of the Lord’s Prayer teach us ? ’ after 
setting forth the doctrines of God. His decrees, Creation, the 
Fall, Sin and its Punishment, the Covenant of Grace, Christ the 
Mediator, His Offices, Humiliation, and Exaltation, and Eternal 
Work, the Church, Membership in Christ, the Experience and 
Contents of Salvation, Future Judgment, the Commandments as 
Christian Duties, man’s inability to keep them, the special aggra- 
vations of Sin. the Means of Grace — the Word, the Sacraments, 
and Prayer, with the proper meaning and use of each, the Lord’s 
Prayer being expounded at the cloee. 

The Larger Catechism, though too elaborate to be 
popular, is historically of service as a supplement 
and commentary on the Confession, ana as the 
basis of the popular * Shorter Catechism.’ 

The Shorter Catechism , prepared immediately 
after the other documents by a small com- 
mittee, and likewise approved in 1648 by the 
Church of Scotland as a ‘ Directory for cate- 
chizing such as are of weaker capacity,’ is an 
acknowledged masterpiece, a triumph of happy 
arrangement, of condensed and comprehensive in- 
struction, of lucid and forceful expression. While 
Tuckney was in the later stages convener of the 
committee entrusted witli its composition, and may 
have been largely responsible for its final phrasing, 
the brilliant Cambridge mathematician and divine, 
the secretary, John Wallis, Palmer’s intimate 
friend, is believed to have taken a very large share 
in the work. Materials were drawn not only from 
the Confession and Larger Catechism ana their 
sources, but from other Catechisms among the 
large number current at the time, e.g , besides 
Palmer’s, those of Ezekiel Rogers, Matthew New- 
comen, Gouge, and Ball (see A. F . Mitchell, Westm. 
Assembly , Lect. xii. ; also Catechisms of the Second 
Reformation , 1886, by the same author, pp. 3-39, 
where the chief parallels to each question and answer 
are printed). The Scottish Commissioners cannot 
have had much to do with its preparation, as most of 
them had departed home before its compilation was 
materially advanced ; but in Scotland it became 
at once, and has remained, a household book, a 
Bible in miniature, and the working Creed of the 
nation. If its teaching seems difficult and exacting 
for ‘ such as are of weaker capacity ’ in our time, 
the fault may lie with our modem education, 
which so diffuses the interest and attention of the 
young over many subjects, mostly secular, that 
the concentration, formerly possible to all, upon 
religious and theological concerns, is hard to secure. 
No more successful compendium of Christian doc- 
trine, arranged according to a theological scheme 
for practical instruction and for memorizing, has 
ever been published. Its theological terms, Pauline 
in their origin for the most part, sit far from easily 
upon the lips of children ; but they aid the memory, 
condense the truth, and are, as they were intended 
to be, fit and stimulating matter for exposition by 
the teacher. It is probable that we are apt to 
exaggerate the value of self-explanatory simplicity 
in such a manual. The Catechism was not meant 
to be learned without a teacher, and the teacher 
certainly cannot complain that he has platitudes to 
teach who has its questions and answeis to expound. 
While the Shorter Catechism’s relation to the 
Longer is described by a Scottish Commissioner as 
that of milk to meat, there was no idea of diluting 
the milk for the young and weak ; for it was a 


recognized principle witli the Assembly ‘that the 
greatest caie should lie taken to fiame the answer, 
nob accoiding to the model of the knowledge the 
child hath, hub accoiding to that the child ought to 
have ’ 

The Shorter Catechism contains 107 questions, the first aud 
the last being the same as in the larger Manual, with even 
simpler and happier answers. Many of the answers are classic 
utterances, and haunt both memory and intelligence. * Man's 
chief end is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for ever ’ 4 The 
Scripture* principally teach what man is to believe concerning 
God, and what duty God requires of man * ‘ God is a Spirit, 
infinite, eternal, and unchangeable, in His being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, Justice, goodness, and truth * fan answer ascribed by 
tradition to Gillespie, but at least anticipated in its terms in A 
Compendious Catechism , by J F , published in London, 1646 [see 
Schaff, Hut p 787, footnote on A F. Mitchell’s authority]) 

4 Sin is any want of conformity unto, or transgression of, the faw 
of God.’ 4 Christ as our Redeemer executeth the offices of a 
Prophet, of a Priest, and of a King, both in His estate of Humilia- 
tion and Exaltation * 4 Christ executeth the office of a Prophet 
in revealing to us by His Word and Spirit the will of God for our 
salvation ’ ‘Christ executeth the office of a Priest in Ills once 
offering up of Himself a sacrifice to satisfy Divine justice, and 
reconcile us to God, and in making continual intercession for us/ 

‘ Christ executeth the office of a King in subduing us to Himself, 
in ruling and defending us, and in restraining and conquering all 
His and our enemies ' ‘The Spirit appheth to ub the Redemp- 
tion purchased by Christ, by working faith in us, and thereby 
uniting us to Christ in our effectual calling ’ 4 Effectual calling 
is the work of God’s Spirit, whereby, convincing us of our sin ana 
misery, enlightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ, and 
renewing our wills, He doth persuade and enable us to embrace 
Jesus Christ freely offered to us in the Gospel * 4 Justification 
is an act of God’s free grace, wherein He pardoneth all our sins, 
and accepteth us as righteous in His sight, only for the righteous- 
ness of Christ imputed to us and received by faith alone/ 

4 Adoption is an act of God’s free grace, whereby we are received 
into the number, and have a right to all the privileges, of the sons 
of God/ 4 Sanctification is the work of God’s free grace whereby 
we are renewed in the whole man after the image of God, and 
are enabled more and more to die unto sm, and live unto 
righteousness.’ 4 The benefits which in this life do accompany 
or flow from justification, adoption, and sanctification, are assur- 
ance of God’s love, peace of conscience, joy in the Holy Ghost, 
increase of grace, and perseverance therein to the end ’ 4 The 
souls of believ ers are at their death made perfect in holiness, and 
do immediately pass into glory, and their bodies, being still united 
to Christ, do rest in their graves till the resurrection T 4 No mere 
man since the fall is able in this life perfectly to keep the com- 
mandments of God, but doth daily break them in thought, word, 
and deed ’ 4 Faith in Jesus Christ is a saving grace whereby we 
receive and rest upon Him alone for salvation, as He is offered 
to us in the Gospel * 4 The outward and ordinary means whereby 
Christ oommunicateth to us the benefits of redemption are His 
ordinances, especially the Word, Sacraments, and Prayer, all 
which are made effectual to the elect for salvation * 4 That the 
Word may become effectual to salvation, we must attend there- 
unto with diligence, preparation, and prayer, receive it with 
faith and love, lay it up in our hearts, and practise it in our 
lives ’ 4 A sacrament is an holy ordinance, instituted by Christ, 
wherein, by sensible signs, Christ and the benefits of the New 
Covenant are represented, sealed, and applied to Believers ’ 

The Apostles’ Creed, though not formally in- 
corporated or expounded in the body of the 
Catechism, is printed at the close with the judici- 
ous note • 

‘Albeit the substance of the doctrine comprised in that 
abridgment commonly called the Apostles ’ Creed be fully Bet 
forth m each of the Catechisms, so as there is no necessity of in- 
serting the Creed itself, yet it is here annexed, not as though 
it were composed by the Apostles, or ought to be esteemed 
canonical Scripture as the Ten Commandments and the Lord’s 
Prayer (much less a prayer, as Ignorant people have been apt to 
make both it and the Decalogue), but because it is a brief sum of 
the Christian Faith, agreeable to the Word of God, and anciently 
received in the Churches of Christ ’ 

A catechism containing sentences like the answers 
quoted, prepared witli such fidelity to Holy Writ, 
and couched in language so dignified and unaftected, 
is in every way worthy of the authors of the West- 
minster Confession, and of the devoted acceptance 
of the Churches whose young life it has nourished 
in spiritual truth throughout the subsequent 
generations, and whose ageing members its well- 
remembered lessons have supported and solaced. 

[The text of the Westminster Standards is printed in full in 
Dunlop's Collection, vol 1 pp 1-444, and.in.Muller’s Jfe&enntnis- 
schnften (pp 642-652) , the Confession and Shorter Catechism 
in Schaff, Creeds of Evang. Prot. Churches , pp 600-704. For 
history, see Schaff, Hut pp 701-804, a valuable account with 
comparisons and criticisms and useful bibliography of older 
works in general and special literature. The Y Mmutee of the 
Sessions of the Westm. Assembly (1644-1649)* are edited by Alex. 
P. Mitchell and John Struthers, Edin. 1874 ; cf. Hethering- 
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ton. History qf the Assembly*. 1878: A . P. Mitchell, West- 
minster Assembly (rev. ed Philad 1897), The Westm. Con/. 3 
1867; Warfield, ‘The Making of the Westm. Conf.,’ in PRR, 
Apr. 1901, p. 226 if ; cf also Beveridge, Hist, of the 
Westm. Assembly y Edin. 1904, an accurate popular summary of 
the matter contained in the earlier works ; A. F. Mitchell, 
Catechisms of the Second Reformation (an invaluable study) , H. 
Bon&r, Catechisms of the Scottish Reformation On the doctrine 
of the Confession a recent work, Theology of the Westminster 
Symbols , by Edw. D. Morris, Columbus, Ohio, U.8 A , 1000, 
pp. 868, is one of the most complete and well informed ] 

(7) Modifications of the Westminster Confession 
m British Presbyterian Churches have not been 
wanting, but the changes hitherto effected have 
not been very substantial, though the attitude of 
the Churches to it has been unmistakably altered. 

In Scotland, the adoptive home of the Confes- 
sion, the forces of leligious conservatism have 
combined with an intelligent appreciation of its 
solid worth and Scriptural foundation to retain it 
well-nigh inviolate as the symbol of every branch 
of the divided Church By varying formulae of 
subscription in the National Church, and by de- 
claratory acts or statements in the Free Churches, 
a modicum of relief has been sought for tender 
consciences In the Church of Scotland the earlier 
formulae of 1694 and 1711, which declared the 
signatory’s belief in the whole doctrine of the Con- 
fession, and that of 1889, which omitted the word 
1 whole,’ weie mitigated by a declaration appointed 
in 1903 to be reacTpubhcly before subscription, to 
the effect that the Confession 4 is to be regarded as 
an infallible rule of faith and worship only in so 
far as it accords with Holy Scripture interpreted 
by the Holy Spirit,* replaced in 1910 by a formula 
framed with tne concurrent authority of Parlia- 
ment : ‘ I hereby subscribe the Confession of Faith, 
declaring that I accept it as the Confession of this 
Church, and that I believe the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian faith contained therein.’ 
In the United Presbyterian Church and m the Free 
Church, Declaratory Acts were passed in 1879 and 
1892 to define on certain points the sense in which 
the Confession was to be understood, disowning the 
view that the Confession inculcated persecuting 
principles in relation to the duties of the Civil 
Magistrate, and the view that its doctrine of sin 
and grace taught that human corruption has 
destroyed human responsibility and the power to 
do virtuous actions, or that some infants are 
eternally lost, or that men are foreordained to 
death irrespective of their sin, or that Divine grace 
is not extended to any who are out of reach of its 
ordinary means. 

In England a similar course was taken by the 
Presbyterian Church, but abandoned in 1888, and 
in 1890 The At twice of the Faith, 24 in number, 
were drawn up by a committee presided over by 
Principal Oswald Dykes, m oraer to define the 
doctrines in the Westminster Confession which 
were counted de fide and vital. These Articles 
briefly set forth a moderately conservative state- 
ment, influenced by the other standard Confessional 
utterances of Protestant Christianity, on God, the 
Trinity, Creation, Piovidcnee, the Fall, Saving 
Grace, the Lord Jesus Christ, the Work of Christ, 
the Exaltation of Christ, the Gospel, the Holy 
Spirit, Election and Regeneration, Justification by 
Faith, Sonship in Christ, the Law and New Obedi- 
ence, Sanctification and Perseverance, the Church, 
Church Order and Fellowship, Holy Scripture, the 
Sacraments, the Second Advent, the Resurrection, 
the Last Judgment, and the Life Everlasting. Com- 
parison of these titles with those of the Confession 
at once reveals many of the doctrinal omissions. 
In the article on Election nothing is said of repro- 
bation or pretention ; it is as follows : 

‘ Wo humbly own and believe that God the Father, before the 
foundation of the world, was pleased of His sovereign grace to 
chooee unto Himself in Christ a people, whom He gave to the 
Son, and to whom the Holy Spirit imparts spiritual life by a 


secret and wonderful operation of His power, using as His ordi- 
nary means, where years of understanding have been reached, 
the truths of His Word in ways agreeable to the nature of man : 
so that being born from above they are the children of God, 
created in Christ Jesus unto good works * 

Elsewheie the language of election is avoided ; 
instead of ‘ the elect’ we read of * Christ’s people/ 

‘ every one who repents and believes/ ana so on. 
A noteworthy feature of the articles is their use of 
the proper language of a Creed : ‘ we believe/ 

* we acknowledge/ ‘ we adore/ * we own/ etc. 

[The Articles of the Faith t issued by Publication Committee of 
the Presbyterian Church of England, 1890. There is also a small 
account of their scope, etc., pub. by Donald Fraser, one of the 
framers. ] 

In China (1890) and in India (South, 1901 ; all, 
1904), unions of the Presbyterian Mission Churches 
have been consummated upon the bases of II and 
of 12 short Articles epitomizing the doctrine of the 
Westminster Confession along similar lines, posi- 
tive, Scriptural, and non-con troversial, emphasizing 
the particular doctrines most required by mission- 
ary circumstances, and expressly affirming their 
loyalty to the standards of the parent Churches, 
the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, and the Canons of Dort, 

‘ as worthy exponents of the Word of God, and as 
systems of doctrine to be taught in our churches 
and seminaries.’ 

The 12 Indian Presbyterian Articles were adopted at Allaha- 
bad in Dec 1904 (printed at the Allahabad Mission Press in 1906). 
I. affirms the Scriptures to be the ‘ Word of God, and the only 
infallible rule of faith and duty.* IL defines God as ‘a Spirit, 
self-existent, omnipresent, yet distinct from all other spirits 
and from all material things : infinite, eternal, and unchange- 
able in His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness, 
truth, and love . Ill affirms the Trinity IV affirms Divine 
creation, providence, and government, without responsibility 
for sm. V. describes man’s original estate as in Goa’s image . 

4 all men have the same origin, and are brethren * VI. 
describes the Fall, affirms the sin of all Adam’s descendants in 
him, their addition of actual sin to original guilt and corruption, 
their desert of punishment VII. affirms God’s gift of Christ, 
the only-begotten Son of God, os Saviour, His two distinct 
natures as true God and true man , His conception and birth, 
perfect obedience and sacrifice, ‘to satisfy Divine justice and 
reconcile men to God ’ , His death, burial, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, intercession, and future coming, ‘to raise the dead and 
judge the world * VIII treats of the Holy Spirit, who ‘ maketh 
men partakers of salvation * IX sets forth God’s saving purpose 
and method of grace . ‘ While God chose a people in Christ 
before the foundation of the world, that they should be holy 
and without blemish before Him m love , having foreordained 
them unto adoption as sons through Jesus Christ, unto Himself, 
according to tne good pleasure of His will, to the praise of the 
glory of His grace, which He freely bestowed on them in the 
Beloved , He maketh a full and free offer of salvation to all men, 
and coinmandeth them to repent of their sins, to believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ as their saviour, and to live a humble and 
holv life after IJis example, and in obedience to God’s revealed 
will Those who believe in Christ and obey Him are saved, the 
chief benefits which they receive being justification, adoption 
into the number of the sons of God, sanctification through the 
indwelling of the Spirit, and eternal glory. Believers may also 
m this life enjoy assurance of their salvation In His gracious 
work the Holy Spirit useth the means of grace, especially the 
Word, Sacraments, and Prayer ’ X treats simply of the Sacra- 
ments, and their significance as signs and seals. XI sets forth 
Christian duties XII. affirms resurrection, judgment to come, 
reward and punishment • 4 Those who have believed in Christ 
and obeyed Hun shall be openly acquitted and received into 
glory , but the unbelieving and wicked, being condemned, shall 
suffer the punishment due to their sins.* There follow- the 
form of acceptance : f I receive and adopt the Confession of 
Faith of this Church, as based on and in accord with the Word 
of God , and I declare it to be the Confession of my faith ’ , a 
declaratory note : * In administering this test, the Courts of the 
Church exercise the discretion and chanty that are required by 
the Word of God, and demanded by the interests of the Church * , 
the Constitution of the Church , in 16 Articles ; the 97 Canons , 
or Standing Orders ; and the Local Organization. The whole 
work impresses the outside reader as wise, guarded, practical, 
well-conceived, and well expressed, and admirably suited to the 
needs of the Indian Church The echoes of Western controversy 
are as subdued as possible within it. 

In Wales, the native Calvinistic-Methodist or 
Presbyterian Church, which formerly professed 
the 39 English Articles understood in a Calvinistic 
sense, adheres to the Welsh Confession of 1828, 
published also in English m 1827, which was 
authorized by the ‘Associations’ of Bala and 
Aberystwyth in 1823. 
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The Confession contains 44 Articles treating of God’s Being, 
the Scriptures, the Attributes of God, the Persons of the Trinity, 
God's Decree, Creation, Providence. Man's Original State, the 
Covenant of Works, the Fall and Original Sin, the State of Man 
by Nature, the Election of Grace, the Covenant of Grace, the 
Person of the Father and His work in Sahation, the Person of 
Christ the Mediator. His Offices, His Humiliation and Exalta- 
tion, Redemption, Christ's Intercession, the Person and Work 
of the Holy Ghost, the Necessity for His work to apply the Plan 
of Salvation, the Call of the Gospel, Union with Christ, Justifica- 
tion, Adoption, Regeneration, Sanctification, Saving Faith and 
its Fruits, Repentance unto Life, the Moral Law, Good Works, 
Peace of Conscience, Assurance of Hope, Perseverance in Grace, 
the Church, Church Fellowship, the Ordinances of the Gospel, 
Baptism, the Lord's Supper, Obedience to the Civil Government, 
Death and the State after Death, the Resurrection, General 
Judgment, the Eternal State of the Wicked and the Godly 

It is in all essentials a statement of the West- 
minster doctrine, whose general order, and whose 
language, with Methodist variations, it adopts. 
On the problems of election, and the asperities of 
Calvinistic doctrine on reprobation and the non- 
elect, it is discreetly silent. Kings and civil 
authorities are ordained of God ; are to be hon- 
oured for the sake of their office, and not merely 
for personal virtues ; and are to be obeyed in all 
things that are in accordance with the Word of 
God, the taxes they impose being paid without 
murmur, concealment, or fraud In its English 
form it lacks the vigour of style and the dignity 
of its source — a loss natural in a paraphrase. 

[Full text In Muller, op cit , and in publications of the 
Church Brief reference in SchafF, Hut p 903 f ] 

(8) In the Presbyterian Church m America , the 
Westminster Confession, after being subscribed 
and accepted simpliciter for a time as in Britain, 
experienced similar modifications and qualifica- 
tions. The Synod of Philadelphia in 1729 declared : 
*We do therefore agree that all the ministers of this Synod 
. shall declare their agreement in and approbation of tlio 
Confession of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
... as being in all the essential and necessary articles good 
forms of sound words and systems of Christian doctrine, and do 
also adopt the said Confession and Catechisms as the Confession 
of our faith,’ adding later that some clauses in the twentieth and 
twenty -third chapters were not received * in any such sense as 
to suppose the civil magistrate hath a controlling power over 
Synods with respect to the exercise of their ministerial authority, 
or power to persecute any for their religion ' 

The Union of the Synods of Philadelphia and 
New York in 1758 adopted a similar declaration. 
The United Synod in 1787 amended the third sec- 
tion of ch. xxiil., * Of the Civil Magistrate,’ so as to 
exclude all interference with matters of faith, and 
to enioin equal protection of all Churches and of 
the liberty of all men ; ch. xxxi., so as to set aside 
the right of the Civil Ruler to call councils or 
assemblies ; the last sentence of ch. XX. sect, iv., so 
as to omit the words ‘and by the power of the 
Civil Magistrate’ in reference to Church discipline 
and censures ; and omitted 4 tolerating a false reli- 
gion’ from the enumeration of sins against the 
Second Commandment in the Larger Catechism. 
At the re-union in 1869 of the * Old School ’ and 

* New School ’ sections of the Church, divided since 
1837, the basis affirmed consisted of the ‘common 
standards; the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments shall be acknowledged to be the in- 
spired Word of God, and the only infallible rule of 
faith and practice; the Confession of Faith shall 
continue to be sincerely received and adopted, as ’ 
containing the system of doctrine taught in the 
holy Scriptures.’ The same Church, ‘ The Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America,’ 
felt it necessary in 1902 — (a) to pass a Declaratory 
Statement defining the sense in which ch. hi., ‘ Of 
God’s Eternal Decree,’ was held as — 

* concerning those who are saved in Christ, in harmony with the 
doctrine of His love to all mankind, His gift of His Son to be the 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world, and His readiness 
to bestow His saving grace on all who seek it concerning those 
who perish, as in harmony with the doctrine that God desires 
not the death of any sinner, but has provided in Christ a salva- 
tion suffioient for all, adapted to all, and freely offered in the 

» to all ; that men are fully responsible for their treatment 
’• gracious offer ; that His decree hinders no man from 


accepting that offer ; and that no man is condemned, except on 

the ground of Ids sin ' , 

and declaring that ch. x. sect m , 

‘is not to be regarded as teaching thafcunj who die in infancy 
are lost , we believe that all dying in infancy are included in the 
election of grace, and arc rogeneiated and saved by Christ 
through tho Spirit, who works when and where and how He 
pleases ' 

( b ) to amend cli. XVI Mid. vu to lead : 

‘ Works done by unregenerate men, although for the matter 
of them they may bo things which God commands, and In them- 
selves praiseworthy and useful, and although the neglect of such 
things is sinful and displeasing unto God ; yet, because they pro- 
ceed not from a heart purified by faith, nor are done in a right 
manner, according to His Word, nor to a right end, the glory of 
God, they come short of what God requires, and do not make 
any man meet to receive the grace of God ' , 
to omit ch. XXII. sect, in., the last sentence : 

1 yet it is a sin to refuse an oath touching anything that is good 
and just, being imposed by lawful authority 7 ; 
and to amend ch. XXV. sect, vi to read : 

‘The Lord Jesus Christ is the only head of the Church, and 
the claim of any man to be the vicar of Christ and the head of 
the Church is unscnplural, without warrant in fact, and Is a 
usurpation dishonouring to the Lord Jesus OhriBt.' 

(c) ‘ to express more fully the doctrine of the 
Church concerning the Holy Spirit, Missions, and 
the Love of God for all men,* by adding two new 
chapters to the Confession, viz. 

XXXIV ‘Of the Holy Spirit’ as (a) the Third Person in the 
Trinity, proceeding from the Father and the Son, of the same 
Bubstance, equal in power and glory , (b) the omnipresent Lord 
and Giver of life, source of all good thoughts, pure desires, and 
holy counsels, inspirer of Prophecy and Scripture, dispenser of 
the Gospel , (c) the only efficient agent in the application of 
redemption ; (a) the bond of communion, the mover and enabler 
of officers and members of the Church, the preserver and in- 
crease r of the Church. 

XXXV. * Of the Love of God, and Missions ’ . that (a) God 
freely offers His salvation to all men in the Gospel , (61 in the 
Gospel , God declares His love for the world and desire that all men 
should be saved, reveals fully the only way, promises eternal life 
to all who repent and believe in Christ, invites and commands 
all to embrace the offered mercy , and, by His Spirit accompany- 
ing the Word, pleads with men to accept His gracious invitation , 
(c) it is the duty and privilege of all immediately to accept, 
otherwise they incur aggravated guilt, and perish by their own 
fault, (d) since there is no other way of salvation than that 
revealed in the Gospel, and faith ordinarily comes by hearing 
the Word of God, Christ has commissioned His Church to go 
into all the world, and to make disciples of all nations. All 
believers are under obligation to suBtam established ordinances 
of religion, and to contribute, by prayer, gifts, and personal 
efforts, to the extension of the Kingdom of Christ throughout 
the whole earth 

(d) to publish a Brief Statement of the Reformed 
Faith m 16 Articles : Of God, Revelation, the 
Eternal Purpose, Cieation, the Sin of Man, the 
Grace of God, Election, Our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Faith and Repentance, the Holy Spirit, the New 
Birth and the New Life, the Resurrection and the 
Life to Come, the Law of God, the Church and 
Sacraments, the Last Judgment, Christian Service 
and the Final Triumph. Each Article is brief, un- 
con trover sial, and well expressed, beginning, as in 
the English Presbyterian Articles of 1890, of which 
they bear signs of close and appreciative study, 
with the words ‘ we believe,’ and passing in many 
instances to such cognate phrases as ‘ we rejoice,’ 

* we confidently look for,’ ‘ we joyfully receive.’ 

; The Articles, as a whole, rank very high among 
such statements. Their tone and language are 
unexceptionable. True to then time, they do not 
wrestle with difficulties ; they show no concern 
about the points which sundered Calvinist, or 
rather ‘ Goinanst,’ and Arminian ; they are as 
though the Synod of Dort had nevei been. But 
there is every likelihood that, in producing them, 
the powerful ‘Presbyterian Church in America, * 
like its namesake in England, has done a pioneer 
work, in which it will ere long he followed by many 
other kindred bodies. More than any other Con- 
fession, perhaps, it speaks m modern language, 
such as the pulpit may utter frankly and without 
alteration or paraphrase. It is perhaps not an 
exaggeration to say that every Protestant Church 
might cheerfully and heai tily accept it for use both 
at home and m the mission field. Tune alone can 
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disclose whether its avoidance oi the controversial 
will secuie a permanent concord. The Federation 
of the four main Presbyterian Churches in the 
United States, at present being consummated, is 
perhaps an augury of the early adoption of a similar 
document, or perhaps the document itself. 

[Full text In Muller, pp. 041-946. where also the Declaration 
Is printed ; earlier history in Schaff, Hist, pp. 804-810.] 

(9) The Westminster Confession in the United 
Presbyterian Church in America . — The ‘Associate * 
and * Associate Reformed * Churches, which united 
in 1858 to form the ‘ United Presbyterian Church 
in America/ had held the Confession much more 
rigorously than the ‘Presbyterian Church * just 
discussed. The former had not at any time altered 
the text of the Confession, but had contented itself 
with issuing in 1784 a Testimony , five of whoso 
articles refer to the Civil Magistrate, and deny 
that he is a ruler in the Church, or may grant 
privileges to those whom he considers true believers 
to the hurt of the natural rights of others, or has 
to do with other than civil and social obligations. 
The latter had in 1799 modified ch. xx. sect, iv , 
XXIII. sect, iii., and XXXI. sect. ii., safeguarding 
the autonomy of the Church, affirming the duty of 
the magistrate to protect it and enforce its lawful 
censures, and to further it without encroaching 
on the civil rights of others, and allowing him in 
special cases tne rmht of calling an ecclesiastical 
synod to consult ana advise about matters of reli- 
gion ; and in the Larger Catechism had changed 
‘tolerating* into ‘authorizing a false religion* 
among sms against the Second Commandment. 
At the union of 1858 the word ‘ tolerating * was re- 
stored in the Catechism, and modifications of the 
same three chapters wero agreed upon. They 
affirmed the autonomy of the Church, the right 
and duty of the magistrate to punish those whose 
principles and practices, whether religious or 
political, openly piopagated and maintained, were, 
in his judgment, subversive of the foundations of 
properly constituted society, but not to presume to 
judge heresy or schism ; nothing being said of his 
right to summon ecclesiastical synods. Through- 
out its history, and all its divisions, this branch 
of the Presbyterian Church maintained the iest 
of the Westminster doctrine without dubiety or 
hesitation. 

[Schaff, Hut pp 810-818 ] 

(10) The Cumberland Presbyterian Churchy an- 
other large Presbyterian body m the United States, 
sprung from a revival m Kentucky and Tennessee 
at the close of the 18th cent., in which Methodists 
assisted Presbyterians, so early as 1813 adopted a 
Confession prepared by a Committee directed by 
Finis Ewing, and in 1829 ratified it after a final 
revision. The Cumberland Confession consists of 
the Westminster Confession with the American 
amendments of chs. XXIII. and XXXI. {see (8) above), 
with the teaching on Perseverance in ch. XVII. sub- 
stantially retained, but with the doctrine of uncon- 
ditional election and preterition in ch. in. cut out 
as seeming to encourage fatalism, and with the 
change of * elect infants * in ch. x. sect. iii. into ‘ all 
infants/ A like Arminian change was made in the 
Shorter Catechism, so that toQn. 7 the Answer runs : 

1 The decrees of God are his purpose according to the counsel 
of his own will, whereby he hath foreordained to bring to pass 
what shall be for his own glory : sin not being for Goa’s glory, 
therefore he hath not decreed it.* 

In Answer 20, ‘God having elected some* is 
changed to * God did provide salvation for all man- 
kind*; and Qn. 31 runs, not ‘ What is effectual 
calling ?/ but ‘ What is the work of the Spirit ? * 

[Schaff, Hist, pp. 818-816.] 

In 1881 the Cumberland Church appointed a 
Committee to prepare a new Confession. In 1883 
it was fmishea, and unanimously adopted. It 
contains 36 chapters, with 115 consecutively num- 


bered sections, following the general outline and 
order of the Westminster Confession, though with 
cliaractei istic alterations and additions. The topics 
aie : Holy Scriptures, Holy Trinity, Decrees of 
God, Creation, Providence, Fall of Man, God*s 
Covenant with Man, Christ the Mediator, Free- 
will, Divine Influence (in place of Effectual Calling), 
Repentance unto Life, Saving Faith, Justification, 
Regeneration, Adoption, Sanctification, Growth in 
Grace [order of last group of seven is changed]. 
Good Works, Preservation of Believers, Christian 
Assurance, the Law of God, Christian Liberty, 
Religious Worship, Sabbath-day, Lawful Oaths and 
Vows, Civil Government, Marriage and Divorce, 
the Church, Christian Communion, the Sacra- 
ments, Baptism, tho Lord’s Supper, Church Au- 
thority, Church Courts, Death and Resurrection, 
the Judgment The diction of the Articles cannot 
be compared with the Westminster sentences, beside 
which they sound conversational and spasmodic or 
halting. The chapter on the Deciees is completely 
given as follows : 

‘ God, for the manifestation of his glory and goodness, Iw the 
most wise and holy counsel of his own will, freely ana un- 
changeably ordained or determined what he himself would do, 
what he would require his intelligent creatures to do, and what 
should be the awardB, respectively, of the obedient and the dis- 
obedient. Though all Divine decrees may not be revealod to 
men, yet it is certain that God has decreed nothing contrary to 
his revealed will or written word.' 

The doctrine corresponds m every respect with 
the earlier revision of the Westminster Confession 
by the same Church, whose principles and chief 
ideas it consistently applies throughout. 

[Text in Muller, pp 912-927.] 

(11) In Canada. — The doctrinal changes effected 
by the Presbyterian Churches in the United States 
go far to explain the unparalleled step which in 
Canada the Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and 
Methodist Churches are seriously contemplating in 
their proposed union. In truth, those alterations 
leave no standing ground for the traditional dif- 
ferences between Arminian and Conservative Cal- 
vinists. After four years of conference (1904-8), 
agreement has been reached in Committee regard- 
ing 19 Articles as tho doctrine which the Churches, 
if ultimately united, would profess. The Baptist 
and Anglican Churches did not see their way to 
participate, as invited, in the unrestricted confer- 
ence and negotiation. With its great home-mission 

{ iroblem, Canada, though little affected by theo- 
ogical laxity or indifference, has been driven by 
practical necessities to rise above all minor doc- 
trinal differences. In it, both Methodists and 
Presbyterians have set their brethren in other 
lands a wise example in ending schism among 
themselves, and closing their own ranks. It wifi 
be a new day for Protestant Christianity, if three 
such denominations as Presbyterians, Methodists, 
and Congregationalists should find it feasible to 
unite their forces, whether for home or foreign 
missionary enterprise. 

Tho Preamble runs . ‘ We . . do hereby set forth the sub- 

stance of the Christian faith as commonly held among us In 
doing so, we build upon the foundation laid by the Apostles and 
Prophets, confessing that Jesus Christ Himself is the corner- 
stone. we affirm our belief m the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments as the primary source and ultimate standard 
of Christian faith and life. We acknowledge the teaching of the 
great Creeds of the ancient Church. We further maintain our 
allegiance to the Evangelical doctrines of the Reformation as 
set forth m common in the doctrinal standards adopted by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, by the Congregational Union 
of Ontario and Quebec, and by the Methoaist Church. We 
present the accompanying statement as a brief summary of our 
common faith, and commend it to the studious attention of the 
members and adherents of the negotiating Churches, as in sub- 
stance agreeable to the teaching of the Holy Scriptures ' 

Art. I. is of God: II., of Revelation: III., of the Divine 
Purpose : ‘ We believe that the eternal, wise, holy, and loving 
purpose of God embraces all events, so that, while the freedom 
of man is not taken away, nor is God the author of sin, yet in 
His providence He makes all things work together in the fulfil- 
ment of His sovereign design and the manifestation of His 
glory*' IV., of Creation and Providence: V., of the Sm of 
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Man : * We believe that our first parents being tempted chose 
evil, and so fell away from God, and came under the power of 
■in. the penalty of which is eternal death ; and that, by reason 
of this disobedience, all men are born with a sinful nature, that 
we have broken God's law, and that no man oan be saved but by 
His grace * : VL. of the Grace of God . * . . . God ... in the 
Gospel freely offers His all-sufficient salvation to all men. . . . 
also that God, in His own good pleasure, gave to His Son a 
people, an innumerable multitude, chosen in Christ unto holi- 
ness, service, and salvation* : VII., of the Lord Jesus Christ : 
VIII., of the Holy Spirit : IX., of Regeneration : X., of Faith 
and Repentance : XI., of Justification and Sonship : XII., of 
Sanctification : XIII., of the Law of God ; XIV , of the Church : 
XV., of the Sacraments: XVI, of the Ministry: XVU., of 
Church Order and Fellowship : XVIII., of the Resurreotion, the 
Last Judgment, and the Future Life : XIX , of Christian Service 
and the Final Triumph. 

Candidates for ordination must be 4 in essential agreement* 
with the doctrine of the Church, and accept the Statement above 
* as in substance agreeable to the teaching of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,’ and must answer three questions affirmatively, viz 
( 1 ) *I>o you believe yourself to be a child of God, through 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ ?' (2) * Do you believe yourself 
to be called to the office of the Christian ministry, and that your 
ohief motives are zeal for the glory of God, love for the Lord 
Jesus Chnst, and desire for the salvation of men ? * (3) * Are you 
persuaded that the Holy Scriptures contain sufficiently all doc- 
trines required for eternal salvation in our Lord Jesus Christ T 
And are you resolved out of the said Scriptures to instruct the 
people committed to your charge, and to teach nothing which 
is not agreeable thereto? ’ 

[Proceedings of the Fifth Conference of the Joint Committee 
on Church union , etc., Toronto, Dec 1908. J 

(12) In South Africa a basis of union between 
the Presbyterian, Wesleyan Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, and Baptist Churches was drawn up and 
recommended in 1909 by a Conference at Bloem- 
fontein, on Presbyterian initiative, the Dutch 
Reformed Church not seeing its way to co-operate 
in the movement. Inter aha y 5 somewhat slight 
and loosely- drafted clauses set forth the simple 
evangelical basis of doctrine proposed. The 
Churches have not as yet assented to the proposed 
basis, the last three named having decided adversely 
meanwhile. 

[Draft Constitution, etc , issued by order of Conference, 1909 ] 

(13) In Southern India , m July 1908 the first 
General Assembly of the ‘South India United 
Church/ representing Congregationalists, Method- 
ists, and Presbyterians, met and adopted a basis of 
union, including a Confession in 5 Articles: of 
God ; of Revelation and Scripture ; of Man’s 
Creation in God’s Image, Common Brotherhood, 
Sin and Helplessness ; of God’s Salvation through 
J esus Christ and the Holy Spirit ; and of the Churdi, 
Ministry, Sacraments, and Things to come. There 
is a prefatory and a concluding note affirming : 

(1) * As the Confession is a human instrument, it is under- 
stood that persons assenting to it do not commit themselves to 
every word or phrase, but aocept it as a basis of union, and as 
embodying substantially the vital truths held in common by 
the uniting churches * ; (21 * the church reserves to itself the 
right to revise its general Confession of Faith whenever the 
consensus of opinion of the United Body demands it.' 

Other unions and federations elsewhere in the 
world, accomplished or being negotiated, involve 
no new standards, but rest on those already 
recognized. 

17 . Confessions in the Baptist Churches. — The 
16tn cent, revolt against the superstition, formal- 
ism, corruption, and hierarchic tyranny of the 
Roman Church, which in the Lutheran, Anglican, 
Zwingh&n, and Calvinist Churches proceeded on 
strictly ecclesiastical lines, assumed a more radical 
form in the Anabaptist societies which sprang up 
throughout Europe. Their rise and their doctrines 
have been amply described in an earlier article (see 
Anabaptism in vol. i. p. 406). In worship they 
observed a puritan simplicity and fervour. In 
polity they inclined to presbyterian or congrega- 
tional organization. In doctrine they cherished 
no artificial or coercive unity, being kept together 
by common revulsion from traditionalism, by 
common persecution, and by a common quest after 
a simpler Biblical piety and personal experience. 
Towards the State as towards the Church they 
looked with suspicion and distrust, dreading its 
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worldliness, its appeal to force, its reliance on 
oaths, and in return they were hated as its sub- 
verted. They deserve honour as the pioneers of 
religious toleration — a principle always more easily 
mastered by the persecuted than by the persecutor. 
Much that is best in Quaker and in Baptist thought 
and life they anticipated, as they themselves had 
been anticipated by the Brethren, their namesakes, 
of earlier centuries in Bohemia and in the Alpine 
Valleys. They had a lively appreciation of the 
doctrinal and ethical superiority of the New to the 
Old Testament, a vivid sense of individual re- 
sponsibility and relationship to God, a reliance on 
the direct leading of the Holy Spirit. In their 
doctrine, as in their life, they strove to reproduce 
the NT ideal, demanding literal obedience to 
Christian precepts at their hardest, and in all 
things sincerity and simplicity. In an age like 
theirs it was inevitable that their attitude towards 
the Sacraments, especially Baptism, should arouse 
the keenest attention and lead to the fiercest 
antagonism and obloquy. Their free-thought on 
Baptism, their faith m the universal salvation of 
departed infants, their disbelief in infant-baptism 
as the degradation of the Sacrament to a meaning- 
less or superstitious form, and their consequent 
insistence on adult re-baptism, seemed to be their 
crowning heresy, or blasphemy, or sacrilege, and 
won for them the name of ‘ Anabaptist. ’ Among 
their number were outstanding Humanists as well 
as illiterate peasants, well-balanced minds as well 
as ciazy enthusiasts Scorned, hated, reviled, and 
toimented by Romanist and orthodox Protestant 
alike, they were 111 innumerable instances the salt 
of their age. It was their misfortune to live 
before their time ; it was their lot to suffer for its 
coming. With better information al>out their 
character and views, history at last is making a 
tardy reparation to their memory. The chapter 
on Anabaptism in a modern Church History is a 
strange and welcome contrast to its older counter- 
part (e.g. Lindsay, Hist, of Reform, li. 430-469). 

( 1 ) Anabaptist Confessions . — Even before 1500, a 
simple Catechism , printed in many languages, was 
in current use, along with early versions of the 
Bible, among the Anabaptist societies. In the third 
decade of the 16th cent, conferences are known to 
have taken place with a view to their closer union 
— in 1524 at Waldshut in the house of their 
scholarly and eloquent leader Balthasar Hubmaier, 
when a statement of principles, m particular 
against the miraculous efficacy of Sacraments, was 
prepared, and separation from the Roman Church 
resolved upon ; in 1526 at Augsburg ; and in 1527 
also at Augsburg, where a General Synod re- 
presentative of widely scattered cities ‘ drew up a 
statement of doctrinal truth, which is very simple, 
and corresponds intimately with what is now 
taught among the Moravian Brethren’ (Lindsay, 
op. ct t. ii. 435). The tragic Miinster episode, 
which did so much to bring discredit upon the 
Anabaptist name, gave to the world Bernhard 
RothmanrCs Theses and Confession of Faith , 1532 
(summary in Detmer’s work on him, Munster, 
1904 ; Lindsay, Hist. ii. 452, 456), the 21 Articles , 
or Rules , of Jan Matthys, the Melchiorite Dutch 
visionary (1533), and an Apology, or Confession of 
the Faith and Life of the Christian Society at 
Munster (Lindsay, ii. 464 and footnote). 

(2) Mennonite Confessions.— Under the apostolic 
influence of the devoted Menno Simons, a Dutch 
priest who joined the Anabaptist movement in 
1536 and gave the last twenty-five years of his 
martyr life to the cause, the scattered and dispirited 
congregations revived and, in spite of persecution, 
were organized into a church, in which baptism, 
though conditional upon mofession of faith 
spontaneously made, was still for the most part 
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administered bv sprinkling, not immersion. Winer 
(Comparative View of Doctrines and Confessions , 
Introd. § 5) enumerates a group of Mennomte docu- 
ments as follows : 

The Confession of Waterland (1580), the most 
important, drawn up in Dutch by Ris and Gerardi, 
represents the Waterland division of the Church, 
which was more liberal in its discipline, but con- 
tains the characteristic doctrine of all sections 
It consists of 40 Articles, which deny the guilt of 
original or transmitted sin ; affirm the conditional 
election of all, and universal atonement ; condemn 
oaths, war, civil office, litigation, revenge, worldly 
amusements, and infant baptism as unscriptural ; 
approve of obedience to civil magistrates in all 
things not contrary to conscience and God’s word ; 
but on other points conform to the normal tenets 
of Protestantism. 

Confessions were also published in 1591 ; in 1628 
Ontermann's Confession of the One God ; in 1629 
the Confession of the Olive Branch ; m 1630 the 
Short Confession of the United Frisian and German 
Baptists , and Cornells' 15 Principal Articles ; in 
1664 & Leyden Confession ; and in 1766 Bis * 
Doctrine of the True Mennonites , sanctioned by 
many churches. Catechisms widely used were 
those of 1697 by Dooregest, Beets, and Schyn, of 
1743 by Baudoum, and of 1783. 

[Winer, op ext pp 29-31, with bibliog and furttier details ] 

(3) Calmnistic Baptist Confessions in Britain 
and America, — The great majority of modern 
Baptists belong to the ‘ Regular ’ or * Particular ’ 
denomination, and are, apart from the mode and 
age or condition and theory of baptism, Calvinists 
in doctrine, Voluntaries and Congregational ists in 
polity. They believe in the salvation of all who 
die t!efore attaining to years of discretion, and hold 
that baptism is simply an outward sign and 
profession of grace already received, of faith in 
Christ, and membership in His Church. Their 
Confessions, in harmony with their Congrega- 
tionalist polity, are not so much obligatory 
standards as manifestos of prevailing doctrine, 
issued often with an apologetic purpose. 

The Confession of Seven Churches in London 
(1644) was published during the sitting of the 
Westminster Assembly, from whose delibeiations 
Baptist divines were excluded, ‘ for the vindication 
of the truth and information of the ignorant . 
likewise for the taking oft of those aspersions 
which are frequently both in pulpit and print 
unjustly cast upon them ’ Its 52 Articles are 
Caivmistic throughout, apart from the Sacraments 
and Church polity. Its closing paragiaph, like the 
Scots Confession, disclaims infallibility : 

‘We confess that we know but fci part, and that we are 
ignorant of many things which we desire and seek to know 
and if any shall do us that friendly part to show us from the 
Word of God that we see not, we snail have cause to be thank- 
ful to God and them But if any man shall impose upon us 
anything that we see not to be commanded by our Lora Jesus 
Ohnst, we should in His strength rather embrace all reproach- 
ing and tortures of men . than do anything against the 
least tittle of the Truth of God . . And if any shall call what 
we have said heresy, then do we with the Apostle acknowledge 
that after the way they call heresy worship we the God of our 
fathers, disclaiming all heresies (rightly so called) . 

[Text in Underhill’s Collection of Baptist Confessions, pub. 
by Hanserd Knollys Society : Schaff Hist. p. 854 , Green, 
Christian Creed and the Creeds of Christendom , Lond 1898, p. 
150 f 1 

The 46 Articles of Somerset were adopted by 
sixteen churches in tnat county and neighbourhood 
in 1656. 

The Confession of 1677 , re-issued in 1688 and 
again in 1689 with the approval of the representa- 
tives of a hundred congregations met in London, 
became at once the recognized standard, and has 
remained the historic manifesto of the Particular 
Baptists not only in Britain but in America, where 
it received the sanction of the Association of 1742 at 
Philadelphia, and the title Confession of Philadel- 


phia. Its 32 chapters are simply a Baptist recension 
of the Westminster Confession, altered only m the 
chapters dealing with the Church and the Sacra- 
ments. It thus corresponds to the Congregational 
Savoy Declaration of 1658, and in fact professes to 
have for its aim, in adhering to the Westminster 
Confession, to ‘show the agreement of Baptists 
with the Presbyterians and Congregationalisms ’ in 
all the fundamental Articles of the Christian 
Religion, and to demonstrate that they have ‘no 
itch to clog religion with new words.’ 

From the Savoy Declaration ch xx. is inserted, 4 of the Gospel 
and the Extent of Grace thereof ’ (see p. 884 b , below) In ch. 
xx. of the Westminster Confession Art. 4 is omitted respecting 
resistance to the Civil Magistrate and punishment of heretics 
by the same power. In ch. xxm., ‘or the Civil Magistrate, 1 
Artt 8 and 4 are omitted, which admit the power of magistrates 
to take order to maintain the purity of the Churoh and to 
summon councils, and their right to be obeyed by all notwith- 
standing evil character or unbelief, and a short sentence is 
inserted enjoining ‘ subjection in all lawful things . . to be 
yielded ... in tne Lord,’ and prayers to be offered on their 
behalf. In ch xxv. ‘ of the Church,’ the six articles are re-cast, 
modified, and expanded into fifteen — enjoining communion in 
the visible Church, defining membership in Baptist terms, 
recognizing bishops or elders and deacons as office-bearers, 
appointing their election to be by congregational suffrage and 
their ordination to be by prayer and fasting and the Imposition 
of hands, urging fellowship between congregations, and the 
holding of assemblies to advise and counsel, not to exercise 
jurisdiction. In place of ch xxviL, 4 of the Sacraments,’ two 
articles stand : 4 1. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
ordinances of positive and sovereign institution, appointed by 
the Lord Jesus, the only Lawgiver, to be continued In hu 
Churoh to the end of the world. 2. These holy appointments 
are to be administered by those only who are qualified, and 
thereunto called, according to the commission of Christ.’ In 
place of ch. xxvm , 4 of Baptism, 1 four articles stand : 4 1. 
Baptism is an ordinance of the New Testament ordained by 
Jesus Christ to be unto the party baptized a sign of his fellow- 
ship with Him m His death and resurrection ; of his being 
engrafted into Him , of remission of sins ; and of his giving up 
unto God, through Jesus Christ, to live and walk in newness of 
life. 2. Those >*ho do actually profess repentance towards 
God, faith in and obedience to our Lord Jesus, are the only 
proper subjects of this ordinance 8 The outward element to 
be used in this ordinance is water, wherein the party is to be 
baptized in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit. 4. Immersion, or dipping of the person in water, 
is necessary to the due administration of this ordinance. 1 
Ch xxx, ‘of Church Censures,’ and ch. xxxi., ‘of Synods 
and Councils, 1 are omitted wholly. 

The Baptist Catechism commonly called Reach's 
Catechism , which bears the same relation to the 
Westminster Shorter Catechism as the Baptist 
Confession of 1677 to that of Westminster, was 
prepared in 1693 by William Collins, by instruction 
of the Assembly of that year in London. Beniamin 
Keach had been associated with Collins m tlie re- 
issue of the Confession in 1688, and is credited 
with a considerable share in the work. Underhill, 
who gives it in his Collection (pp. 247-270), describes 
it as ‘ the only Catechism of value among Baptists.’ 

The New Hampshire Confession (1833) is the 
work of J. Newton Brown of New Hampshire, a 


theological author and editor. It has been accepted 

f eneraily by American Baptists, especially in the 
forthern and Western States, since its adoption 
by the New Hampshire Convention. Its 18 Articles 
(text in Schaff, JEvang . Prot . Creeds , pp. 742-748), 
each of which begins with the words ‘We believe 
. . ./ treat very briefly of the Scriptures, the True 
God, the^ Fall of Man, the Way of Salvation, 
Justification, the Freeness of Salvation, Grace 
in Regeneration, Repentance and Faith, God’s 
Purpose of Grace, Sanctification, the Perseverance 
of Saints, the Harmony of the Law and the Gospel, 
a Gospel Church, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
the Christian Sabbath, Civil Government, the 
Righteous and the Wicked, and the World to come. 
The language is often felicitous in its attempt to 
express the essence of Calvinism in terms which 
shall not repel. 

Throe articles may serve as specimens of the work Art. VI , 
‘of the Freeness of Salvation, 1 runs* ‘We believe that the 
blessings of salvation are made free to all by the Gospel , that 
it Is the immediate duty of all to accept them by a cordial, 
penitent, and obedient faith . and that nothing prevents the 
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salvation of the greatest sinner on earth but his own Inherent 
depravity and voluntary rejection of the Gospel ; which rejection 
involves him in an aggravated condemnation.’ Art. IX., *of 
God's Purpose of Grace/ runs : 4 We believe that election is the 
eternal purpose of God, according to which He graciously 
regenerates, sanctifies, and saves sinners ; that, being perfectly 
consistent with the free agency of man, it comprehends all the 
means in connection with the end , that it is a most glorious 
display of God's sovereign goodness, being infinitely free, wise, 
holy, and unchangeable , that it utterly excludes boasting, and 
promotes humility, love, prayer, praise, trust m Goa, and 
active imitation of His free mercy ; that it encourages the use of 
means in the highest degree , that it ma> be ascertained by its 
effects in all who truly believe the Gospel , that it is the 
foundation of Christian assurance , and that to asoertain it 
with regard to ourselves demands and deserves the utmost 
•diligence ' Art. XIV., 'of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper/ 
runs : ‘ We believe that Christian Baptism is the immersion m 
water of a believer, into the name of the Father and Son and 
Holy Ghost ; to show forth In a solemn and beautiful emblem 
our faith in the crucified, buried, and risen Saviour, with its 
effect in our death to siu and resurrection to a new life , that 
it is pre-requisite to the privileges of a church relation, and to 
the Lord’s Supper, in wnich the members of the Church, by 
the sacred use of bread and wine, are to commemorate together 
the dying love of Christ, preceded always by solemn self- 
examination/ 

(4) Armiman Baptist Confessions %n Britain and 
America . — The Free-will, or General, or Armiman 
Baptists, like the Mennonites, affiim conditional 
election, the freedom of the human will, and the 
possibility of falling away from grace. They also 
diverge somewhat from Congregationalism in 
retaining a form of episcopate with pastors and 
deacons, and in assigning more authority to their 
General Assemblies. Their earliest confession is 
the Declaration of Faith of English People remain - 
ing at Amsterdam m Holland, drawn up in 1011, 
in 100 Articles (based on 37 prepared in Dutch by 
two Mennonite Pastors, De Ries and Gerrits, in 
1009), by John Smyth for his congregation of 
English refugees, and, after controversy, re -cast in 
rival form by his colleague Helwys in 27 Articles m 
the same year. 

Of the latter form Art V says . * God before the foundation 
of the world hath predestinated that all that believe in Hi in 
shall be saved, ana all that believe not shall be damned , all 
which He knew before . not that God hath predestinated 
men to be wicked, and so be damned, but that men being 
wioked shall be damned ' Art VII denies the necessary 
* perseverance ’ of Saints : * men may fall away from the grace 
of God, and from the truths which they have received and 
acknowledged ’ Art X defines the Church as the company 
Of believers baptized upon their own confession of faith, with- 
out requiring immersion Art XXIV. enjoins obedience to 
magistrates. 

[Text in Underhill's Collection , pp 1-10 ] 

The London Confession , m 25 Articles, was 
presented to Charles ii. in 1060 

[Text in Underhill, pp 107-120 ] 

The Orthodox Creed of 1678 emanated from the 
Free-will Baptists of Oxfordshire. According to 
Schaff, ‘it makes a near approach to Calvinism, 
with a view to unite Protestants m the fundamental 
articles against the errors of Rome * (Hist. p. 858). 

[Text in Underhill, pp. 120-168 ) 

The Confession of the American Free-will 
Baptists , approved by Conference in 1834, revised 
in 1848, 1865, and 1868, is the most important 
and authoritative statement of Armiman Baptist 
views. Its 21 brief chapters, some but a sentence 
long, treat of Scripture, the Being and Attributes 
of God, Divine Government and Providence, 
Creation, Primitive State of Man and Fall, Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, the Atonement and Mediation 
of Christ, the Gospel Call (as ‘co-extensive with 
the atonement to all men both by the word and 
by the strivings of the Spirit ; so that salvation is 
rendered equally possible to all ; and if any fail of 
eternal life the fault is wholly their own ’), 
Repentance, Faith, Regeneiation, Justification 
ana Sanctification, Pei severance of the Saints 
(‘there are strong grounds to hope that the truly 
regenerate will persevere unto the end and be 
saved, tluough tlie power of Divine grace which 
is pledged for their support ; but their future 
obedience and final salvation are neither deter- 


mined nor certain ; since through infirmity and 
manifold temptations they are in danger of 
falling ; and they ought therefore to waten and 
pray, lest they make shipwreck of faith and be 
lost*), the Sabbath, the Church, the Gospel 
Ministry, Ordinances of the Gospel, Death and 
the Intermediate State, the Second Coming of 
Christ, the Resurrection, the General Judgment, 
and Future Retributions. 

[Text in Schaff, Evang Prot. Creed j, pp 74^-766 ) 
Literature —Schaff, Hut. , and Evang Prot. Creed* ; U nder- 
hill, Confessions of Faith , etc.. 1864, lor the 17th century , 
Crosby, History of the English Baptists , Lond. 1788-40, 
Cramp, Baptist History , Philadelphia, 1S71 ; T. Armitage, 
History of the Baptists , N.Y. 1887, H. C. Vedder , Short 
History of the Baptists , Philadelphia, 1891 ; Newman, History 
of the Baptists of the U.S. , N.x. 1894: artt. in PRE * and 
Schaff-Herzog (‘Anabaptists,* ‘Baptists/ ' Mennonites ’X and 
art. Anabaptism In vol. i. 

18. Confessions in the Independent or Con- 
gregational Churches. — Congiegationalism in 
Britain and America, a product of the English 
Puiitanism of Elizabeth’s reign, stands related 
historically to Calvinism very much as the Baptist 
movement, whose congregational form of polity 
and whose free attituae to Confessions of Faith 
it shares. Without Confessional coercion, and 
without any reliance upon the ecclesiastical 
authority of high courts or assemblies, Congrega- 
tionalism has grown up and flourished, like 
Baptist Calvinism, under tne shadow and dominant 
influence of the W estminster Standards. It acknow- 
ledges ho binding Confession. The particular or 
local congregation is a doctrinal law to itself, 
bound only by such doctrinal restrictions as may 
be embodied in its own constitution or charter or 
deed of trust. Particular congregations are bound 
to one another by the simple tie of fellowship, 
doctrinal sympathy, and affinity — a tie terminable 
at any time shoula egregious departure from type 
take place. Till recently, Congregationalists, 
like Baptiste, have maintained a remarkable 
homogeneity in spite of their freedom — a testi- 
mony to their loyalty to the traditions not less 
than to the congregational charters of the body. 
They have steadfastly resisted all tendencies to 
elevate common doctrinal statements into obliga- 
tory Confessions (preferring to call them declara- 
tions or ‘ platforms’), and every temptation to form 
Presbyterian federations with legislative and 
jurisdictive courts. Neither civil nor ecclesias- 
tical authority or dignity is allowed to exercise 
power over a local congregation. For the rest, 
their history has run parallel with that of Presby- 
terianism, tneir re-adjustments of the Westminster 
type of doctrine proceeding on similar lines. 

Robert Browne's Statement of Congregational 
Principles , published in 1582 at Miudelburg in 
Holland, was the pioneer declaration. It is in 
the form of an elaborate Catechism of 185 
questions, each supplied with an answer, a counter- 
question and its answer, definitions of the terms 
employed, and an analytic division. Its doctrine 
is orthodox Calvinism, but questions 35-127 
develop the characteristics of Congregational 
polity under the doctrine of the Church. Though 
Browne, after years of courageous propaganda, 
ultimately abandoned his own cause and returned 
to the Cnurch of England, the movement was 
long associated with his name as ‘Brownism.’ 
It was in Holland where Anabaptism prepared 
the way for it, and in New England that it first 
found a refuge. 

(Walker, The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism , 
New York, 1898, v>p 1-27, where full citations of the relevant 
literature are made ] 

The London Confession of 1589 was prepared for 
the struggling congregation in that city by Henry 
Barrowe and John Greenwood, its two leading 
members, then imprisoned for their separatist 
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teaching and afterwards martyred. It was entitled 
‘A True Description out of the Word of God of 
the Visible Church/ and was printed at Dort. 
Less democratic than Browne’s work in its view 
of the authority of the elders, it makes the same 
claim to NT warrant for the free election of 
pastors and teachers, elders, deacons, and widows, 
by the congregation. It is silent on the system of 
doctrine, being in complete sympathy with the 
ruling Calvinism. 

[Walker, op. oU. pp. 28-40, including the text ] 

The London- A msterdam True Confession of 
1596 was published to vindicate the London 
fugitives resident in and near Amsterdam from 
the odium of wilful schism and of heresy. It 
seems to have been the work chiefly of the gifted 
Henry Ainsworth. Its 45 Articles deal with doc- 
trine, in which they are in harmony with Con- 
tinental and Anglican Calvinism ; and with Church 
government, in which they carry further the 
Congregational principles of the Confession of 1589, 
tightening discipline through provision for the 
deposition and even excommunication of unworthy 
ministers, and through the requirement of transfer- 
ence certificates from one congregation to another, 
urging complete separation from the Established 
Churen, ana calmly contemplating the use of 
civil power to reform it in harmony with their 
principles. 

[Walker, op. cit pp. 41-74, Incl. text and bibliog ] 

The Points of Difference between Congrega- 
tionalism and the Church of England were sub- 
mitted by the same body of exiles to James I. on 
his accession, in 1603. Of the 14 points the 
following may be quoted as representative : 

1. ' That Christ the Lord hath by His last Testament given 
to His Church, and set therein, sufficient ordinary Offices, with 
the maner of calling or Entrance, Works, and Maintenance, for 
the administration of His holy things, and for the sufficient 
ordinary instruction guydance and service of His Church, to 
the end of the world.' 2. * That every particular Church hath 
like and full interest and power to enjoy and practise all the 
ordinances of Christ . ’ 8 * That every true visible Church 

is a company of people called and separated from the world by 
the word of God, and joyned together by voluntary profession 
of the faith of Christ, in the fellowship of the Gospel And that 
therefore no known© Atheist, unbelever, Heretique, or wicked 
liver be received or reteined a member. . / 6 ‘ That being 
thus joyned, every Church hath power in Christ to chuse ana 
take unto themselves meet and sufficient persons into the 
Offices and functions of Pastors, Teachers, Elders, Deacons and 
Helpers . . . and that no Antichristian Hierarchic, or Ministerie, 
of Popes, Archbishops. Lord-bishops, Suffragan es, Deanes, 
Archdeacons, Ohaunoellors, Parsons, Vicars, Priests, Dumb- 
ministers, nor any such like be set over the Spouse and 
Church of Christ. . / 

[Walker, op. ciL pp 76-80, incl text ] 


orthodox, and judicious in all matters of faith/ 
and therefore freely and fully consented thereunto 
* for the substance thereof/ The Synod acknow- 
ledged that the sections bearing on Vocation were 
not passed without debate or in their stricter 
sense. The Westminster doctrine of Church 
government and discipline in chs. xxv., xxx., and 
xxxi. was to be replaced by the new Platform. 
The Synod hoped that by this ‘ professed consent 
and free concurrence* with the Westminster 
Divines it would appear to the world that, as they 
were * a remnant oi the people of the same nation 
with them/ so they were ‘ professors of the samr 
common faith, and fellow- heirs of the same 
common salvation.* The Platform is credited to 
Richard Mather, and contains 17 substantial 
chapters, after a lengthy preface. It is a careful 
and minute application of Congregational prin- 
ciples to the details of the Puritan doctrine of the 
Church. 

[Walker, pp 189-287 ; Schaff, Hist . p. 830.) 

The Savoy Declaration (1658) did for the English 
Churches what the Cambridge Platform di<T for 
the American ; it has been the historical basis of 
their teaching. With some reluctance Cromwell 
had agreed to act upon the advice and request of 
certain influential Independents in Parliament to 
arrange for the publication of a Confession of Faith 
for the whole realm, difleiences of opinion being 
tolerated except in the cases of Popery and Prelacy. 
Representatives were sent by 120 Congregational 
Churches in and near London, in lesponse to a 
circular addressed to them by the Clerk of the 
Council of State, to a Conference in the Savoy 
Palace in London. The Conference did not meet 
till nearly four weeks after the Great Protector’s 
death. It elected to prepare a new Confession, 
and authorized a committee of six— Dre. Goodwin, 
Owen, Nye, Bridge, Caryl, and Greenhill (all save 
Owen members of the Westminster Assembly) — to 
prepare the draft. Within a fortnight the work 
was done and unanimously accepted. It consists 
of a very lengthy * Preface/ descriptive of the work, 
deprecating coercion in the use of Confessions, 
which thereby became ‘Impositions* and ‘Exac- 
tions * of Faith, and urging toleration in matters 
non-essential among Churches that held the 
necessary foundations of faith and holiness ; a 
‘ Declaration of Faith/ consisting of the doctrinal 
matter of the Westminster Confession slightly 
modified, and a System of Polity, or ‘ Institution 
of Churches.* 


Between 1617 and 1647, Walker (op. at. pp, 
81-156) details a group of minor documents illus- 
trating the spread of Congregational principles, 
especially in New England — the Sewn Articles of 
I£27. a minimum statement, almost an abnegation, 
of Congregational views submitted on behalf of 
the English refugees in Leyden in support of their 
application to the Virginia Colonizing Company 
for a grant of land in America on whicn to settle ; 
the Mayflower Compact , a civil covenant of the 
Congregational type, in 1620 ; the Covenants and 
Creeds of Salem Church , 1629-1665 ; the Covenant 
of the Charlestown- Boston Church , 1630 ; Hooker’s 
Summary of Congregational Principles (1645), a 
learned but discursive American reply to Samuel 
Rutherford’s searching criticism or Congrega- 
tionalism in his Due Bight of Presbyteries (1644) ; 
and the Creed-Covenant of the Church at Windsor, 
Connecticut (1647). 

The Cambridge (New England) Platform of 
Church* Discipline (1648), following upon the 
Tentative Conclusions of the Cambridge Synod 
of 1646, is a supplement to the Westminster Con- 
fession of 1646, which the Synod, having perused 
and considered it ‘with much gladness of heart, 
and thankfulness to God/ judged * to be very holy, 


The 4 Declaration of Faith ' is m 32 chapters, two of the 
Westminster Confession being omitted, as they had previously 
been by the Long Parliament, viz. xxx. and xxxi , 4 of Church 
Censures' and 4 of Synods and Councils/ one, viz. xx , being 
added, * of the Gospel, and of the Extent of the Grace thereof* 
Ch. xxl , ‘of Christian liberty and Liberty of Conscience.' is 
slightly modified Ch. xxiv , 4 of the Civil Magistrate, is 
altered to exclude the civil punishment of heresy, though 
‘blasphemy and errors subverting the faith and inevitably 
destroying the souls of them that receive them' are to be 

g reventea, Ch. xxv., 4 of Marriage,' is shortened by omissions. 

h. xxvi , ‘of the Church/ is modified by omissions and 
additions The 4 Institution of Churches' sets forth Congrega- 
tionalism in 30 propositions providing for constitution, 
government, discipline, organization, and fellowship. 

[Walker, pp. 840-408, where the Savoy changes are in- 
dicated by black type in the text ; Schaff, Hist. pp. 829-833, 
Evang Prot. Creeds t pp 707-729.] 

In Britain, since 1658, the following have been 
the chief products of Confessional activity. In 
1691 there were published Nine Heads of Agreement 
between Congregationalists and Presoyterians in 
and near London, who had been drawn together 
by the persecution associated with the Act of 
Uniformity in 1662. They are more Congrega- 
tionalist than Presbyterian, anything like^ a 
Presbyterian system of courts being an im- 
possibility at the time. Their acceptance in 
England, like the union they accompanied, was 
short-lived, but they found favour and exerted 
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influence in America. In 1833 appeared the 
Declaration of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales , setting forth the * Faith, Church 
Order, and Discipline of the Congregational or 
Independent Dissenters/ It was composed by 
Dr. Bedford of Worcester, was unanimously 
adopted, after revision, by the Union, and has 
maintained its place as its official manifesto. 

It is prefaced by 7 preliminary notes which dis- 
claim for it technical or critical precision, deny 
the utility of creeds as bonds of union, admit the 
existence of differences of opinion within the 
Union, but claim a greater harmony than among 
Churches requiring subscription. Its ‘Principles 
of Religion/ in 20 propositions, aio a moderate 
popular statement of Calvinistic doctrine. Its 
concluding ‘ Principles of Church Older and 
Discipline * are 13 in number, and claim Divine 
sanction for the polity they outline. 

[Schaff, Hist pp. 833-835, Evang . Prot, Creeds , pp. 730-734 , 
Walker, pp 440-402, 642-652 ] 

In America, since 1648, the following documents 
have emerged : The Boston Declaration of 1680, 
approved by the Synod of the New Engl ami 
Churches, is simply the Savoy Confession with the 
Cambridge Platform. The Saybrook Platform 
(1708) marked the adoption by the Connecticut 
Churches of the Boston Declaration with the 
English Heads of Agreement of 1691. In 1801 the 
same sympathy witli Presbyterians, deepened by 
common home-missionary problems, lea to the 
adoption of a Plan of Union, in 4 sections, by the 
Connecticut Churches. In 1866 the National 
Council of Congregational Churches in the United 
States, which met at Boston, emitted a Declaration 
of Faith, of which the first draft was prepared by 
Drs. Joseph P. Thomson, Edward A. Lawrence, 
and George P. Fisher, followed by a second and a 
third, the third being adopted on Burial Hill, 
Plymouth, where the earliest meeting-house of the 
Pilgrim Fathers had stood. This Burial Hill 
Declaration impressively affirms the Synod’s adher- 
ence to the faith and order of the Apostolic and 
Primitive Churches held by tlieir fathers, and 
substantially as embodied in the Confessions and 
Platforms which the Synods of 1648 and 1680 set 
forth or re-affirmed. The last five paragraphs 
briefly summaiize ‘the great fundamental truths 
in which all Christians should agiee/ and which 
should be a basis of fellowship,— God the Triune, 
Jesus Christ the Incarnate Word, the Holy Com- 
forter, Sin, Atonement, Sanctification, Church, 
Ministry, Sacraments, Judgment to come, — state 
the testimony on which these doctrines rest, and 
close with a proffer of fellowship with all who hold 
them and with an avowal of missionary purpose. 

The Oberlxn Declaration of 1871 is a more 
matter-of-fact re-affirmation, without any doctrinal 
detail. In 1883, in response to long - continued 
demands for a Declaration which should be less 
superficial than those of 1865 and 1871, and more 
suitable both for use in private and public instruc- 
tion, and for use in the trust-deeds of local 
churches, a body of twenty -five representative 
commissioners completed a Creed of 12 Articles 
subscribed by all but three of their number. This 
Commission Creed , which was duly authorized as a 
common manifesto, has found wide acceptance. 
Congregationalism apart, it is on the same fines as 
the modern Presbyterian statements. It is cast 
in true creed form, each article beginning, ‘ We 
believe/ It is catholic and evangelical in its doc- 
trine ; the historic difficulties m Calvinism are 
passed over ; the language is simple, vigorous, and 
appropriate ; even tne doctrine of the Church in 
Art. X. is in such terms as would commend it to 
others than Congregationalists. Altogether it is 
one of the most successful modem Declarations. 


The Union Statement , issued by a joint-Com- 
mittee at Dayton, O., in Feb. 1906, with a view to 
union beween Congregationalists, Methodist Pro- 
testants, and United Brethren, bears the same 
charactei and has gained similar appioval. It 
affirms ‘consent to the teaching of the Ancient 
Symbols of the undivided Church, and to that 
substance of Christian doctrine which is common 
to the Creeds and Confessions which we have 
inherited from the past,* though attention has been 
drawn to the significance of its omissions from the 
traditional system. 

Schaff, Hist pp. 835-840, Evang . Prot Creeds, pp. 784-787 ; 
alker, pp. 238-582, ind texts of all documents down to 
1883; art 'Congregationalists' in Schaff- Hensog by Morton 
Dexter.] 

Gbnbral Litbratxjkb. — The works cited will be found suf- 
ficient. Wilhston Walker's Creeds and Platforms of Congrega- 
tionalism , New York, 1893, being especially full and reliable. In 
Schaff, Walker, and the art. in Schaff-Heraog a full statement of 
the relevant literature will be obtained. 

19. Confessions in the Arminian and Methodist 
Churches. — Originally a spiritual and ethical re- 
vival within the Church of England, Methodism 
^rew up under the Thirty-nine Articles and never 
formally renounced its allegiance to them. But 
from the first, except in Whitefield’s following, it 
objected resolutely to the distinctively Calvimstic 
elements in them, and avowed its acceptance of 
them as in harmony with the Five Points of 
Armmianism (given above, p. 868*). From the 
Wesleys to William Booth, Wesleyan teachers 
have ‘abhorred’ the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
Divine decrees as subversive of Divine justice and 
love, and of human freedom, responsibility, activity, 
and hope, though, as intensely practical and em- 
piric thinkers, it might have occurred to them as a 

{ >aradox, on that view, that Whitefield and count- 
ess other preachers and teachers in the orthodox 
Calvinistic succession had never been conscious of 
any such pernicious results of their views. But, if 
Methodism be guilty of exaggeration and mis- 
representation in its conception of the signification 
and implications of the Calvinistic doctrine, as 
when it makes it teach that God passed over or 
damned the ‘ rest of mankind * irrespective of their 
sin , its motive is of the highest, its purpose is 
intensely practical, and its own phenomenal success 
has vindicated it. In polity, at least, it has 
borrowed from Calvinism, not only in its practic- 
ally presbyterian organization in Britain, but in 
its conception of the episcopate as a superin- 
tending presbyterate in America. Practical elas- 
ticity and adaptability characterize its polity, just 
as spiritual impressiveness and emotional effective- 
ness mark its tneology, common sense rather than 
abstract consistency oeing the principle of both, 
and appealing peculiarly to the English mind. 
Not historical learning, not even conformity to 
Scripture, not outward continuity with the past, 
not intellectual perfection, is the final test of a 
Church and system, hut practical efficacy in the 
supreme work of reaching the heart, curbing the 
passions, converting the soul, and transforming 
the character. Clerical privilege and pedantry 
must bow to the prophetic necessities of tne Spirit 
of God and His saving work. More than any 
other system, save that of the Friends, with whicn 
it has not a little in common, Wesleyan Methodism 
enthrones the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, testing 
all doctrines and all work by His felt presence ana 
power. It has thus addressed itself with peculiar 
success to the practical and empiric instincts of 
the 19th cent., of whose religious history it has 
been, next to Christian missions, the outstanding 
phenomenon. In an age which worships power 
and has faith in success, it has wielded an unpre- 
cedented influence and achieved an unparalleled 
success. The revival of which it was the leading 
force has affected almost every other Church for 
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good» it has stimulated the thought of every other 
system, and it has transformed the world’s con 
caption of the nature and basis of religion. 

However the Methodist Churches may differ 
from one another, in Britain and America, m 
reference to organisation, government, and dis 
cipline they are at one in regard to doctrine, 
maintaining unaltered Wesley’s own position 
They have no formally complete, distinctive Con 
fession, but, instead, a certain relation to the 
Anglican Articles defined by Wesley himself, and 
the oasis of doctrine supplied by Wesley’s notes on 
the New Testament which rest on Bengel’s admir- 
able Gnomon , or Commentary, and by his 58 
published sermons down to 1771. The basis is 
thus threefold 

(1) Methodism and the 89 Articles —In England, 
Wesley left the Articles formally undisturbed, m 
conformity with his scrupulous loyalty to Anglican 
order, contenting himself with disavowing their 
predestwanan and allied elements, and interpreting 
them m an Armiman sense In America, however, 
in doctrine as iiywlity and orders, he felt himself 
less fettered He gave the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, which he founded there, a recension of 
the 39 Articles suited to its special circumstances, 
and so abbreviated as to eliminate their obnoxious 
Calvinism and, negatively at least, to conform to 
his views The 85 Articles, as they are called, 
adopted by Conference m Baltimore in 1784 (except 
XXIII,, recognising the independence of the United 
States, which was not approved till 1804), reveal 
Wesley’s precise attitude to the 39 

Hi omitted the political articles applicable only to England, 
the strongly Angusttnian articles (XVII , o! Predestination, at 
teaching unconditional election and the necessary perseverance 
of the sleet , im , of Works before Justification, as having the 
nature of sin) and Art VIII., which reaffirms the three Ecu 
menloal Creeds. Art X, of Free-will, he retained, though it 
teaches, with Augustine and Calvin, man’s natural Inability 
sinoe the Ml to do good works without the grace of God, 
inasmuch as it was his view that of God’s free grace free-will is 
supernatural!? restored to all men universally From Art II. 
tie omitted the clauses ’begotten from everlasting of the 
Father* and * of His substance/ from IX. the clauses which 
affirm the persistenoe of original sin in the regenerate and so 
oonflict with his doctrine of Christian Perfection In XVI the 
words * sin after baptism * are altered to ' sin after justification/ 
to exclude the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and in 
XXV , of the Sacraments, before * signs of grace * the words 
’sure witnesses and effectual* are omitted But there is no 
positive addition of Arminlan teaching to the Articles 

(2) Methodism and Armmianism — Wesley made 
no secret of his entire concurrence with the five 
cardinal points of Armmianism They are em- 
bodied in ms discourses. Human free wul retained 
in some measure in spite of the Fall, as the basis of 
individual as distinct from racial responsibility , the 
voluntary self-limitation of the sovereign will of 
God in its relations to free agents ; foreknowledge 
of free actions and character as the ground of 
Divine predestination $ the universal extent of the 
Atonement i the resistibleness of Divine grace, 
and the possibility of final falling away from the 
regenerate and sanctified state— these are funda- 
mental Wesleyan as well as Arminian tenets, 
plausible and common sense on the face of them, 
raising no popular difficulties suoh as beset the 
antagonistic C&lvinistio definitions, and thus avoid- 
ing the tendency to morbidity, make believe, and 
paralysis not always erroneously attributed to 
them* In reality the two systems are not diametri- 
cally opposed, ii the common terms be used in a 
common sense ; but Wesleyan thought, urged by a 
practical impulse, did not scrnple over metaphysical 
difficulties whether latent in Scripture or in reason, 
but fastened upon the form of doctrine which 
appealed most directly to the heart and conscience 
Tims Arminiamsm, which failed to maintain itself 
in Holland or to win a settlement in Sooiland, 
found a home In England and among Ungllsfe 
settlers across the Atlantic. Indeed, it must be 


added that recent changes in the thought and 
standards of Calvinism nave for the most part 
been m the direction of a tacit compromise with 
Armiman doctrine, if not of surrender to it But 
Methodism does not share the Pelagian sympathies 
of Armmianism, takes a darker view of original 
sin as more than a disease, as complete depravity, 
attributes human freedom since the Fall not to any 

S arti&i survival of original freedom, but to the 
irect prevement grace of the Spirit of God in the 
individual soul, and lays far greater stress upon 
definite conversion and regeneration as a neoessary 
subjective experience for every man. 

(3) The Original Element in Methodism — The 
sermons bring to light three distinctive doctrines 
which are fundamental m the Methodist system, 
i The Universality of the Offer of Saving Grace — 
All men are born into an order not only of sin 
through Adam, but of saving grace through Christ, 
by whose righteousness the free gift came upon all 
men unto justification They are thus held guilt- 
less through Christ’s atoning merit until personal 
responsibility m the years of discretion is attained 
1 Christ’s atonement covers the deficiency of ability 
m the case of infants, and the deficiency of oppor- 
tunity in the case of the heathen ’ Three dis- 
pensations embrace the whole race of men that of 
the Father — the heathen and Muhammadans who 
know God only through nature, providence, and 
conscience , that of the Son — all who are born and 
brought up in Christian lands, and that of the 
Holy Spirit— those who have experienced for them- 
selves the saving grace of the Spirit ii The 
present Assurance of Salvation — The Spirit of God 
witnesses with our own Bpints that we are children 
of grace, that we are accepted now and shall be 
saved hereafter if we persevere ill Perfectionism 
—If apostasy be always possible, Christian per- 
fection is also ever m prospect as the grand incentive 
to effort, perfection not beyond the reach either of 
enhancement or of loss, but thorough and all- 
pervadmg sanctification, the state in which de- 
liberate sm is left behind, love to God is supreme, 
and every true faculty of human life fully enjoyed. 

Calvmistic Methodism in Wales has already been 
treated under Calvinism (see above, p 878 f.), and 
Baptist Arminiamsm m % ij (4) 



Bishop Harris, N T 1873. A Msts History of Methodism by 
W J Townsend and others, S vols., London, 1909 , artt. in 
M*Clin took -Strong's Cyolopcedta, a Methodist publication, eta] 

20 . Confessions In the Salvation Amy. — Off- 
spring of Methodism as it is, with many marks of 
its parentage, the Salvation Army occupies ground 
of its own Confessionally In creed as m organisa- 
tion, it prides itself on its combination of freedom 
with authority, of simplicity with elasticity and 
practical effectiveness. Its doctrines are set forth 
authoritatively by the founder and General. 
William Booth, in a variety of manuals prepared 
for children and adults, phrased in language of 
admirable directness and lucidity. There is a 
series of Directories , or Catechisms, graded for 
children under 10 years of age, and from 10 to 14 
years, and for parents and workers, based on a 
threefold scheme : Revelation (God, Creation, the 
four Last Things, Christ, the Bible), Experience 
(Sm, Forgiveness, the Conditions of Salvation), 
and Obedience (How to keep Saved, Faith, Prayer, 
Duty, the Army) Orders and Peculations for 
Soldiers of the Salvation Army is a little treatise 
discussing in 12 chapters : Salvation. How to keep 
Religion, Character, the Care of the Body, Im- 
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Doctrines of the Salvation Army, a catechetical 
manual * prepared for the use of Cadets in train 
ing for oi&cership,* contains in its latest form 
29 chapters which discuss with incisive vigour, if 
often narrowly, the Doctrines (a Creed), God, Jesus 
Christ is God, How we became Sinners, Redemp 
tion, the Extent of the Atonement, the Finished 
Work of Christ, Election, the Holy Ghost, the 
Conditions of Salvation, the Forgiveness of Sins, 
Conversion, the Two Natures, Assurance, Sanctifi- 
cation (7 chapters). Backsliding, Final Perseverance, 
Death and After, Hell, the Bible, Getting Men 
Saved, Woman's Right to preach, the Government 
of the Army, In the last-named work, whose 
brevity and comprehensiveness perhaps render a 
certain unfairness to other types of aoctnne un- 
avoidable, the chapter on election and its alleged 
basis in Scripture is a deliberate and express on- 
slaught upon Calvinism, which is represented as 
teaching 4 that God has from all eternity, of His 
own good pleasure, and without any regard to 
their conduct , reprobated or left the remainder of 
mankind to evenastmg damnation, 1 whereas Cal- 
vinists have always taught that it is for sin 
inherited and committed that men are condemned. 
It will also he observed that there is no doctrine 
of the Sacraments, neither Baptism nor the Lord's 
Supper having any place m the Army. 

Two documents embedded in the manuals men 
tioned stand out as having symbolic authority the 
* Articles of War* (1878) in the Orders and Regu 
lotions (ch ix § 3), and the Creed (1872), which 
forms the first chapter, and the Answer to the hrst 
Question, in The Doctrines of the Salvation Army 
(9th ed 1908) 

(a) The * Articles of War * are 16 in numbdr— 8 
doctrinal affirmations of personal belief, and 8 
solemn vows of personal conduct They are as 
follows 


* a) Having received with all my heart the salvation offered to 
me by the tender mercy of Jehovah, I do here and now publicly 
acknowledge God to be my Father and King. Jesus Christ to be 
my Saviour, and the Holy Spirit to be my Guide, Comforter, and 
Strength , and that I will, by His help, love, serve, worship, and 
obey this glorious God through all time and through all eternity 
(2) Believing solemnly that the Salvation Army has been raised 
up by God, and Is sustained and directed by Him, I do hereby 
declare my full determination, by God s help, to be a true soldier 
of the Army till I die <3> I am thoroughly convinced of the 
truth of the Army’s teaching (i) I believe that repentance 
towards God, faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and conversion by 
the Holy Spirit, are necessary to salvation, and that all men may 
be saved (5) 1 believe that we are saved by graoe, through 
faith In our Lord Jesus Christ, and he that belfeveth hath the 
witness of it In himself I have got it. Thank God t (6) I be- 
lieve that the Scriptures were given by inspiration of God, and 
that they teach that not only does continuance in the favour of 
God depend upondnereased faith in and obedience to Christ, but 
that it ie possible for those who have been truly oonverted to 
fall away and be eternally lost (7) l believe that it is the privi 
lege of all God's people to be * wholly sanctified,’ and that 
“their whole Bplrit and soul and body" may “be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 4 That is 
to say. I believe that after conversion there remain in the heart 
of the believer inclinations to evil, or roots of bitterness, which, 
unless overpowered by Divine graoe, produce actual sin, but 
these evil tendencies can be entirely taken away by the Spirit of 
God , and the whole heart, thus cleansed from anything contrary 
to the will of God, or entirely sanctified, will then produce the 
fruit of the Spirit only And Z believe that persons thus entirely 
sanctified may, fay the power of God, be kept unblamable and 
unreprovable before Him (8) I believe in the immortality of the 
soul , in the resurrection of the body , in the general Judgment 
at the end of the world ; in the etemalhappineM of the righteems , 
and in the everlasting punishment of tne wicked * Art 9 de- 
clares renunciation of the world for service in Christ's Army, oost 
what it may Art 10 promises abstinence from Intoxicant* and 
narcotics sate when medically prescribed . (11) from profanity 
and obscenity , (12) from dishonesty, unfairness, and deceit , 
(13) from oppressive, cruel, or cowardly treatment of thoee who 
are in one's power or are dependent on one Art 14 promises 
the spending of time, strength, money, and influence for the 
War, and the endeavour to fnduoe one's friends and others to do 
the same ; and (15) obedience to the lawful orders of one's 
Of&oers. Art 16 declares 'I do here and now oail upon all 
present to witness that I enter Into this undertaking, and sign 
these Articles of War of my own free will, feeling that the love 
of Christ, who died to save me, requires from me this devotion 
of ray life to His service for the salvation of the whole world, and 


therefore wish now to be enrolled as a Soldier of the Salvation 
Army* 

(6) The principal Doctrines are 

( (1) We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa 
, by to* iu“plration of God, and that they only 
constitute the Divine rule of Christian faith and practice (2) We 
believe that there is only one God, whods infinitely perfect, tbe 
Creator, Preserver, and Governor of all things. 7<) We believe 
that there are three person* In the Godhead-the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost — undivided In essence, oo equal In 
am* the only proper object of religious worship 
(4) Wi believe that In the person of Jesus Christ the Divine and 
h« 5 *annatures »r* united, so that He is truly and properly God, 
and truly and properly man (6) We believe that our first 
parents were created in a state or innocence, but by their dis- 
obedience they lost their purity and happiness , and that, in 
consequence of their fall, all men have become sinners, totally 
depraved, and as such are Justly exposed to the wrath of God 
(6) We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ has, by His suffering 
and death, made an atonement for the whole world, so that 
whosoever will may be saved (7) Ws believe that repentance 
towards God, faith In our Lord Jesus Christ, and regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit, are necessary to salvation (8) We believe 
that we are Justified by grace, through faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and be that bell eve tb hath the witness in himself (0) We 
believe that the Scriptures teach that not only does continuance 
In the favour of Qod depend upon oontinued faith in and obedience 
to Christ, but that it is possible for those who have been truly 
oonverted to fall away and be eternally lost. (10) We believe 
that it is the privilege of all believers to be “ wholly sanctified, * 
etc. (as ‘Articles of War/ no 7). (11) We believe in the im 
mortality of the soul, etc.’fas %b no Sy 

From these two Creeds, the Fighting and the 
Teaching Faith of the Army, which to some slight 
extent supplement one another, the dootrmal basis 
of the Army m a Methodist Armimamsm is evi 
dent. For the militant mission on which it has set 
out it has 1 educed its orthodox Wesley amsm to the 
smallest possible compass Even m doctrine Its 
impedimenta must go into the smallest of knap 
g&ckg; but m its essentials the body of Ecumenical 
doctrine on God, Christ, the Spirit, of evangelical 
doctrine on Scripture, on the saving work of Christ 
and the life to come, of Armiman doctrine on the 
extent of the Atonement, and of Methodist doctrine 
on sin, conversion, assurance, the universality of 
grace, and possible perfection— is included in the 
bundle The metaphysics of doctrine, whether 
suggested by Scripture or not, is left alone Com- 
mon sense and immediate emotional power are the 
criteria of the truth found in Scripture which is 
essential for the campaign against sm For 
scholarship and afterthought there is no place or 
time No room is found even for those most 
compact of Chnstian treasures, the two great 
Sacraments, which are 4 not essential to salvation/ 
which have been occasions of continual division 
and endless controversy, and whose efficacy, it is 
claimed, can better be secured by signing the 
Articles of War, by wearing uniform and bearing 
testimony, and by dedicatory solemnities for chil- 
dren or for adults. 

21 Confessions in the Society of Friends, 
or Quakers. — The Confessional attitude of the 
Quakers is in evident affinity with that of Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Methodists, and Salvationists, 
at many points , but it represents a more radical 
breach with Chnstian convention They renounce 
all external anthonty in matters spmtual, the 
letter of Scripture not less than subordinate 
standards, in favour of the direct and mward 
guidance of the lllummant Sprnt of God, the Inner 
Light Ceremonies and sacraments, traditions and 
conventions, organizations and official teachers, are 
set aside Yet history repeated itself m their 
experience, apologetic statements of their teaching 
being necessitated by popular caricature and theo- 
logical misrepresentation. These often took the 
form of condensed summaries, catechetical or pro- 
positional m structure Among those enumerated 
by Thomas Evans in his Exposition of the Faith of 
the Religious Society of Friends (Philad 1828, and 
later reprints) are a Confession and Profusion of 
Faith in Goa by Richard Farnsworth (1668), and 
similar statements by George Fox the younger 
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(1659 and 1661), by John Crook in 1662, by William 
Smith in 1664, by William Penn m 1668, by 
Whitehead and Penn in 1671, by Penn and others 
in 1698, and by George Fox, the founder himself, 
in 1671, 1675, and 1682. The neaiest approach to 
an authoritative Confession is supplied by the 
works of Robert Barclay, the piopnetor of Ury, in 
Kincardineshire, Scotland, the theologian of the 
movement, and an untiring propagator of its 
doctrine. He wrote a Catechism in 1673, the 
answers consisting of judiciously selected passages 
of Scripture, and the questions containing a good 
deal of polemical ana didactic matter, a brief 
Confession of Faith of 23 Articles in Scriptural 
language being added at the close. In 1675 ap- 
peared his magnum opus , the A oology, whose 
central 15 Theses have obtained a wide independent 
circulation as a reliable statement of Quaker 
principles. 

The Theses are addressed or dedicated 4 to the Clergv, of what 
sort soever, unto whose hands these may come , but more par- 
ticularly to the Doctors, Professors, and Students of Divinity in 
the Universities and Schools of Great Britain, whether Prelattcal, 
Presbyterian, or any other,' to whom the Author ‘ wisheth un- 
feigned repentance, unto the acknowledgment of the Truth,' 
with the uncompromising and not very conciliatory remark upon 
their great learning * ‘ Your school divinity, which taketh up 
almost a man’s whole lifetime to learn, brings not a whit nearer 
to God, neither makes any man less wicked, or more righteous, 
than he was. Therefore hath God laid aside the wise and 
learned, and the disputers of this world ; and hath chosen a few 
despicable and unlearned instruments, as to letter-learning, as 
he aid fishermen of old, to publish his pure and naked truth, 
and to free it of those mists and fogs wherewith the clergy hath 
olouded it that the people might admire and maintain them * 

Proposition (1) 4 Concerning the true Foundation of Know- 
ledge, affirms it to be the knowledge of God (2) 4 Concerning 
Immediate Revelation,’ declares the 4 testimony of the Spirit of 
God ’ to be in all generations the true revelation * Divine inward 
revelations neither do nor can contradict Scripture or Reason, 
but are not to be subjected to either as to a higher authority or 
standard. (8) 4 Concerning the Scriptures / describes them as a 
record of historical fact and of prophetic truth and principles, as 
only a declaration of the fountain, not the fountain Itself; 
4 nevertheless as that which glveth a true and faithful testimony 
of the first foundation, they are and may be esteemed a second- 
ary rule, subordinate to the Spirit ... by the inward testimony 
of the Spirit we do alone truly know them ’ (4) 4 Concerning the 
Condition of Man in the Fall,* affirms the utterly 4 fallen, de- 
generate, and dead' condition of all Adam's posterity, deprived 
of the sensation of the inward testimony or seed of God, and 
their inability to know anything anght unless ' united to the 
Divine Light ' , yet the evil seed is not imputed to infants till 
by transgression they actually join themselves therewith. (6) 
and (6) 4 Concerning the Universal Redemption by Christ ana 
also the Saving and Spiritual Light, wherewith every man is 
enlightened,* treat of Chnst, the Son of God, sent in His infinite 
love and universal purpose of Redemption, as the Light that 
enllghteneth every man that oometh into the world, a light as 
universal as the seed of sm, being the purchase of His death who 
tasted death for every man , all men, heathen or infant, receive 
that benefit and inward Light which is not the mere light of 
Nature, even though they are without knowledge of the outward 
history of Christ's life. 4 which knowledge we willingly confess to 
be very profitable ana comfortable, but not absolutely needful 
unto such, from whom God Himself hath withheld it ; yet they 
may be made partakers of the mystery of His death if they suffer 
HU seed and fight — enlightening their hearts — to take place.' (7) 
* Concerning Justification,* states that those who do not resist 
this fight have produced in them 4 a spiritual birth bringing 
forth holiness/ 4 d.v which holy birth, to wit, Jesus Christ formed 
within us, and working his works in us, as we are sanctified so 
we are justified in the sight of God ' (8) 4 Concerning Perfection / 
affirms that in the regenerate 4 the body of death and sin comes 
to be orucifled and removed, and their hearts united and sub- 
jected unto the truth, so as not to obey any suggestion of the 
evil one, but to be free from actual sinning . . and in that 

respect perfect : yet doth this perfection still admit of a growth , 
ana there remaineth a possibility of sinning ' . . . (9) 4 Concern - 
tiw Perseverance, and the Possibility of Falling from Grace,* 
affirms that Divine grace resisted becomes man’s condemnation ; 
even when it has Been accepted, shipwreck may be made of 
faith , those who lpwe 4 tasted of the heavenly gift and been 
made partakers of the Holy Ghost' may fall away ; yet others 
may in this life attain such an in tease and stability m the truth 
as to be beyond the reach of total apostasy. (10) * Concern i ng the 
Ministry / affirms that it is this gift or light that constitutes a 
minister or pastor, not any human commission or literature , 
without it a ministry is deception ; it is to be exercised without 
hire or bargaining, yet 4 if God hath called any from their em- 
ployments . it may be lawful for such, according to the 
liberty which they feel given them in the Lord, to receive such 
temporals — to wit, what may be needful to them for meat and 
clothing— as are freely given them by those to whom they have 
pommunicated spirituals.' (11) 4 Concerning Worship* declares 


that 4 all true and acceptable worship to God is offered in the 
inward and immediate moving and drawing of hU own Spirit, 
which is neither limited to places, times, nor persons : all 

other worship then, both praises, prayers, and preachings, which 
man sets about in his own will and at his own appointment, which 
he can both begin and end at his pleasure, do or leave undone, 
as himself Bees meet, whether they be a prescribed form, as a 
liturgy, or prayers conceived extemporarily. by the natural 
strength and faculty of the mind, they are all but superstitions, 
will-worship, and abominable idolatry in the sight of God ’ 
(12) 4 Concerning Baptism / states that it is 4 not the putting 
away the filth of the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience 
before God, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ * * it is ‘ a pure 
and spiritual thing, to wit, the baptism of the Spirit and Fire, by 
whioh we are buned with him, that being washed and purged 
from our sinB we may walk in newness of life' . the baptism of 
infants 4 is a mere human tradition for which neither precept nor 
practice is to be found in ail the Scripture.’ (18) 4 Concerning 
the Communion, or Participation of the Body and Blood of 
Chnst / affirms it also to be spiritual and symbolic. (14) 4 Con - 
ceming the Power of the Civil Magistrate, tn matters purely 
religious, and pertaining to the conscience / affirms God's sole 
lordship over the conscience : 4 all killing, banishing, fining, im- 
prisoning . . which men are afflicted with, for the alone exer- 
cise of their conscience, or difference in worship or opinion, 
prooeedeth from the spirit of Cam, the murderer, and is contrary 
to the truth , provided always that no man. under the pretence 
of conscience, prejudice his neighbour in life or estate, or do 
anything destructive to, or inconsistent with, human society 4 
(15) 4 Concerning Salutations and Recreations, etc., declares 
that, since 4 the chief end of all religion Is to redeem man from 
the spirit and vain conversation of this world/ 4 therefore all the 
vain customs and habits thereof, both in word and deed, are to 
be rejected . such as the taking off the hat to a man, the 
bowings and cringings of the body, and such other salutations of 
that kind, with all the foolish and superstitious formalities 
attending them, . as also the unprofitable plays, frivolous 
recreations, sportings and gamings, which are invented to pass 
away the precious time, ana divert the mind from the witness of 
God in the hearb ' 

Quakerism is thus a protest against ecclesi- 
asticism, sacrameritarianism, biblicism, sacerdotal- 
ism, traditionalism, and rationalism alike, a ngoious 
and consistent reaction against every element of 
dangerous formalism and literalism m Christianity ; 
spiritual to the core, mystic and intuitional, in- 
dividualistic. It subordinates, to the point of 
sacrifice, the letter to the spirit, the form or 
symbol to the substance. It assumes a spiritual 
advancement or education possessed only by the 
few, and undei estimates the use of letter and sym- 
bol because of their abuse. If ‘ their oddities in 
dress and habits are the shadows of virtues y (Sehaff, 
Hist . p. 866), their idiosyncrasies in doctrine are at 
worst the exaggeration of truths, thought -com pel- 
ling, impressive, and searching distillations of 
Scripture teaching and of sanctified common sense. 
They had their anticipators in this or that peculi- 
arity of their life and teaching, though they are 
not indebted to them. They have, beyond ques- 
tion, prepared the wav for much that is character- 
istic in Methodism ana Salvatiomsm, particularly. 
They represent Puritanism puritan ized, a sublimate 
of prophetic Christianity, a spiritual outgrowth 
from a highly developed type of popular religion. 
More than is generally appreciated, their concep- 
tions of Scripture, the Sacraments, Spiritual Liberty, 
the Inward Light, the Indwelling Christ, the Essence 
of Worship and of Ministry, and the Meaning of 
Justification, have led the way to views now widely 
entertained by the most thoughtful Christians in 
all the Churches and outside them. What Mys- 
ticism has been in general Religion, or Quietism 
in Roman Catholicism, Quakerism has been m 
Protestantism. Its very exaggerations and crudi- 
ties were deliberate — arresting symbols and adver- 
tisements of its essential message. It has given 
silence a place m worship, and it has exercised the 
universal conscience by its Socratic demand for 
perfect sincerity and consistency. If it can be the 
religion only of a few, the world may be grateful 
to have contained those few. If it has given no 
criterion to distinguish the true from spurious 
raovings of the Spirit, and lends itself to subtle or 
crude individualism s and egotistic whims and con- 
ventional make-believes peculiar to itself, it has a 
page of Christian history devoted to it whos$ 
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freedom from serious blemish most other branches 
of the Church might wistfully envy. 

[Schaff, Hist. pp 860-878, Evany. Prot Creeds, pp. 789-798 ; 
Barclay's Works , Evans, op. cit supra *, artt. in various 
Encyclopaedias ] 

22. Confessions in Socinian and Unitarian 
Churches f and in the rest of Christendom.— The 
independent attitude to doctrinal standards adopted 
by tne Churches discussed in the last live divisions 
prepares us for the completely anti-Confessional 
ana negative position of present-day Umtarianisni, 
which has for its sole distinctive dogma the 
humanity, the non-divmity, of Jesus Chust, hut 
refuses to foitify even that lesiduum of historical 
Christian doctrine behind Confessional bulwarks. 
But in the Reformation era, Unitarian Christianity 
was far from entertaining such doctrinal selr- 
restramt. It did not even dethrone the miiaculous 
and supernatural in the Person and history of 
Jesus. It uttered its theological convictions in 
Confessional and catechetic form m the Socinian 
standards, not as binding creeds, of course, but as 
didactic manifestos. These reveal its origin in 
a Humanistic rationalism, which regards Christ 
simply as a revealer or teacher of moial and re- 
ligious truth, His death as a prophet’s martyrdom, 
and the Church as a school. Not the needs of the 
heart and the conscience, but those of the intellect, 
were paramount in its rise. Its conception of sm 
and its cause and its seriousness was very different 
from that which dominated Luther and the other 
orthodox Reformers, and led to its complete diver- 
gence from them. It denied original sm and guilt, 
vicarious atonement, the Incarnation and eternal 
Divinity of Christ, and the Tunity ; and it dis- 
counted the inspiration of a great part of Scrip- 
ture, especially the Old Testament. 

An early Catechism and Confession in Scriptural 
language was published at Cracow by the preacher 
Schomann in 1574. A Smaller Catechism for chil- 
dren followed in 1005. The Larger or Racovian 
Catechism , by Schmalz and Moscorovius, based on 
a fragmentary Catechism by Fausto Sozzini, was 
published at Itakau, a small town in Poland which 
was the centre of the movement, first in Polish in 
1005, then m German in 1608, and finally in the 
standard Latin form, with modifications, in 1609. 
The Confession of 1642 by Schlichting, of which 
the Confession of the Prussian Sociniana in 1660 is 
simply an extract, took the form of an exposition 
of the Apostles’ Creed, with numerous Scripture 
citations, and adopted an attitude of less acute 
antagonism to orthodoxy than the Catechism of 
1005-9. 

The Racovian Catechism of 1605-9 is the standard 
expression of Socinian doctune It is essentially 
theological rather than leligious, rationalistic yet 
alsosupern&turalistic, controversial and argumenta- 
tive It begins : 4 Tell me what is the Christian 
Religion V and answers, * It is the way pointed out 
and revealed to men by God to obtain eternal life.’ 
‘ Where is that way pointed out and revealed ?— 
In Holy Scripture, but chiefly in the New Testa- 
ment.’ The Catechism contains 8 sections of vary- 
ing length. Section I. treats of Religion and Holy 
Scripture in general, containing four chapters on 
Holy Scripture (4 qns.), its Certitude (20 qns.), its 
Perfection (5 qns. ), its Perspicuity (4 qns. ). Section 
II. treats of the Way of Salvation and the Reasons 
for Revelation (10 qns.). Section III. treats of the 
Knowledge of Goa as the Supreme Lord of all 
things, in three scholastic chapters on the Know- 
ledge, Being, and Will of Goa (44 qns.). Section 
IV. at great length treats of the Person of Christ, 
the first step in the discussion of the general know- 
ledge of Christ (97 qns. ). Section V, treats of t he 
Prophetic Office of Christ, the Central and Supreme 
doctrine in the System, in an opening chapter (8 qns ), 


followed by supplementary chapters on the Teach- 
ings He added to the Law (108 qns.), the Teachings 
He handed down under Seal (8 qns.), the Lours 
Supper (11 one.), Water-baptism (5 qns.), the 
Promises of Eternal Life (9 qns.), and of the Holy 
Spirit (14 qns ), the Confirmation of the Divine 
Will (3 qns.), the Death of Christ (39 qns.), Faith 
(7 qns.), Free-will (30 qns.), Justification (4 qns.). 
Section VI. treats of Christ’s Priestly otfice (11 qns.), 
and VII. of His Kingly Office (20 qns) The clos- 
ing Section VIII. treats of the Church of Christ, as 
the body of His disciples, in four chapters, on the 
Visible Church (3 qns.), the Government of the 
Church (17 qns ), Ecclesiastical Discipline (13 qns.), 
and the Church Invisible (4 qns.). 

[For discussion of the various editions and of the early sources 
in the private catechisms of Gregory Paul, Schomann, and 
Fausto Sozzini, see Thomas Rees, Racovian Catechism . Lond 
1818, Introd p lxxi ff. For Latin text of Sozzini’s Cknstianat 
Rehgionis Brevusxma Institutio , and of another unfinished 
catechism by the same writer, see ‘ Faustl Socini Senensis 
Opera Omnia, ’ in the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum quos 
unitanos vocant, Irenopoh post annum Domini 1666, vol. I. pp 
661-676 and 677-689 For text of the Catech of 1609, see 
edition Irenopoli post annum 1069 For Eng tr of completed 
edition of 1669, see Rees, op cit pp 1-383 (a serviceable work). 
Of. Winer, Confessions, Introd. pp 31-34 (a somewhat confused 
account), Lindsay, Hist, of Reformation, vol h pp 470-483; 
Fock, her Socinianismus f 1847 Harnack, Hist, of Doama . 
Eng. tr. vn 137 ff., gives a very full and searching critical 
analysis of the Racovian Catechism ] 

Confessional documents can hardly be said to 
exist m the remaining organizations within, or on 
the frontier of, the Christian world, whose name 
is legion. Original and moie or less authoritative 
books or groups of writings exist for many of them, 
or statements of their salient features emanating 
from their apostles or preachers, but authoritative 
Confessions in any strict sense they do not possess. 
Irvingism and Darbyism on the one hand, and on 
the other Chustian Science, Swedenborgianism, 
and Mormomsm, not to mention lesser sects, are 
systems with distinctive doctrines, but without 
documents which would bring them under the 
present survey. It may be of interest, however, 
to quote a group of Articles, as a summary of 
Mormon doctrine, by its Apostle and Prophet, 
Joseph Smith, written soon after the constitution 
of * the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints,’ 
at New York in 1840 : 

1 1 We believe in God the Eternal Father, and in Hie Son 
Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost 2 We believe that men 
will be punished for their own sins, and not for Adam’s trans- 
gression 3 We believe that through the atonement of Christ 
all mankind may be saved, by obedience to the laws and 
ordinances of the Gospel 4 We believe that these ordinances 
are (i ) Faith In the Lord Jesus Christ , (n > Repentance, (in ) 
Baptism by immersion for the remission of sins ; (iv ) Laying on 
of hands for the gift of the Holy Ghost 6. We believe that a 
man must be called of God, by “ prophecy and by the laying on 
of hands,” by those who are in authority, to preach the Gospel 
and administer in the ordinances thereof 6 We believe m the 
same organization that existed tn the primitive Church, viz 
apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, etc 7. We 
believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, revelation, visions, heal- 
ling, interpretation of tongues, etc. 8 We believe the Bible to be 
the word of God, as far as it is translated correctly ; we also 
believe the Book of Mormon to be the word of God. 9 We believe 
all that God has revealed, all that Ho does now reveal, and wc 
believe that He will yet reveal many great and Important things 
pertaining to the Kingdom of God 10. We believe in the 
literal gathering of Israel, and in the restoration of the Ten 
Tribes . that Zion will be built upon this Continent t that Christ 
will reign personally upon the earth, and that the earth will be 
renewed and receive its paradisaic glory. 11. We claim the 
privilege of worshipping Almighty God according to the dictates 
of our conscience, and allow all men the same privilege, let 
them worship how, where, or what they may 12. We believe In 
being subject to kings, presidents, rulers, magistrates, in obey- 
ing, honouring, and sustaining the law 13 We believe in being 
honest, true, chaste, benevolent, virtuous, and in doing good to 
all men , indeed, we may say that we follow the admonition 
of Paul . “ We believe all things, we hope all things” , we have 
endured many things, and hope to be able to endure all things 
If there is anything virtuous, lovely, or of good report, or 
praiseworthy , we seek after these things’ (quoted in Religious 
Systems of the World*, 1901, p 668 f ) 

It will be observed that the pra< tic e of polygamy had no 
sanction in the Articles of the Mormon Faith. 
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Conclusion: the past , present , and 

future OP CONFESSIONS.— A survey of the Con- 
fessions of Christendom, living or dead, cannot 
fail to leave on the student of religious history a 
deep impression. (1) They constitute a stupendous 
fact, a phenomenon quite unparalleled in the re- 
ligious world, a striking evidence of the unique 
power of the personality, life, and teaching of 
Christ, through Scripture and the Church, to stir 
the human intellect to its depths. Divided as 
Christendom is, and honeycombed by different 
opinions, dogmatic differences are a proof of the 
grasp of its great facts upon different types of 
mina. Other religions have their sects and their 
internal dissensions, hut none of them has made 
any such appeal to the mind and the imagination 
of the human race, stimulating it to its loftiest 
efforts and educating it to its highest truths. (2) 
They proclaim the universal fact of doctrinal 
change as well as of mental and spintual variety. 
irdvra f>€i is the burden of one aspect of their histoiy 
The Church, obsessed, rightly or wrongly, l>y the 
ideal of doctrinal nniformity, has been unable, 
either by the aid of temporal authority or by 
means of excommunication or by appeal to super- 
stitious fear, to maintain its unity. It is destined, 
it may be, to attain to the unity of the Spirit and 
the bond of peace only through infinite ami hai row- 
ing division, provoked and anon repented, and 
therewith to learn that persuasion and conviction 
are the only worthy instruments for the spread of 
truth, and that even among Clmstian dogmas the 
struggle to survive must inevitably in God’s provi- 
dence eliminate the unfit. (3) They suggest that 
in the intelligence and scholarship of Christendom, 
conscience is far from slumbering ; that the very 
diversity of historical opinion, acquired not with- 
out heart-searching and solemnly professed, is an 
evidence of the existence of that intense seriousness 
and love of truth without which a final harmony 
would be impossible. Beneath the obvious dis- 
sensus of the Confessions there is in truth a con- 
sensus, felt at least in presence of rival systems of 
religion and in face of the common enemies of 
faith. No student can peruse Schaffs admirable 
concluding conspectus of the doctrinal agreements 
and differences between the various Church-com- 
munions (Hist, of Creeds , pp. 919-930), or the 
careful pages and Tables of Winer’s Comparative 
View of the Doctrines and Confessions of the Various 
Communities of Christendom , without being deeply 
impressed by the subtle interpenetration of great 
ideas and deep-seated instincts through groups ot 
Churches outwardly far removed from one another. 
It is a wholesome experience to flnd, even in sects 
whose names have become bywords of oddity and 
even absurdity, a staunch adherence, m standards 
and in practice, to great principles of religious 
truth and life ; and it suggests to the student of 
history that in many cases these systems have been 
adopted for the sake of those principles and in spite 
of tneir eccentricities. The debt of the world to 
thinking minorities is nowhere more clearly ex- 
pressed than in the successive rise of the great 
riotestant denominations whose standards have 
been reviewed. Each stands for an idea or a group 
of ideas whose life was in danger of being strangled 
in the meshes of convention. However we may 
deplore the divisions of Christendom, signs are now 
abundant that the age of schism is over, and that, 
for the great mass of Christians throughout the 
world, catholicity is no longer synonymous with 
external or even intellectual umfoimity. Some of 
the smallest sects have been most catholic in spirit 
because most tolerant by serious conviction. Union 
movements among Presbyterians, among Baptists, 
among Methodists, and among Congregationalists, 
movements even between the groups, Protestant 


and Evangelical Alliances in face of common ad- 
versaries, World Conferences and International 
Councils of kindred communions, Anglican, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Congregationalisfc, or others, over- 
tures for an ecclesiastical understanding between 
Anglicans and Greek Catholics, or between Presby- 
terians and Anglicans, the ebb and flow of converts 
from one Church to another from which no com- 
munion is immune — these are features of the aga 
in which we live, attesting the facts that the 
lessons of history are being widely learned, that 
the struggles of the past for liberty and charity 
have not been in vain, that other than doctrinal 
elements of religion are having justice done to 
them, that temperamental as well as intellectual 
differences between men and peoples are being 
allowed for and respected. 

It is often said that the day of Confessions is 
ast, and that the Christian world as a whole has 
ecome, or is fast becoming, anti-Confessional. It 
is certain that in all the Churches, Roman Catholic 
and even Gieek Catholic included, an attitude of 
quiet personal independence, reverent but film, 
towards the historic symbols of faith is increasingly 
being adopted, alike by clergy and by people, in 
spite of every efioifc to anest the movement. Un- 
less some world-catastrophc sets back the standard 
of clerical and popular education, this attitude will 
certainly continue and spread. Adherence to 
historic dogmas is valueless, and indeed pernicious, 
if it be not intelligent and spontaneous. Assent, 
ignorant or constrained, is not consent. If it is 
death to a Creed to be exposed to the storms of free 
thought, it ought to die. It is such buffeting by 
the elements of experience, it is such conflict witn 
the ravaging forces of time and change, that reveals 
with unrivalled impressiveness and certainty the 
faith that can dare to call itself eternal. Consti- 
tutional change, as distinct from the revolutionary 
alterations by passing impulse which only provoke 
reaction, is legitimate, and ought to be provided 
for without prejudice or craven fear, for a creed 
that is not believed to be true is not worthy of the 
name. No system deserves the name of faith 
which rests on mistrust of God and doubt of His 
providential guidance. No Confession can be 
spiritual or safe which has to be safeguarded by 
the whip of discipline, or by measures which dis- 
close an ignoble despair of God’s Holy Spirit. 
Doctrinal understandings or declarations which 
arc maintained by Churcn Courts and Authorities 
through precarious or narrow majorities involve in 
every case a painful loss of prestige. The Creed 
which has not in it the note of triumphal assurance, 
cairying the hearts of ail its adheients with it m a 
gush of emotion, ought not to rush into publicity, 
or pretend to an authority which in reality it 
does not possess. How to change without loss of 
continuity, how to grow without loss of identity, 
how to be free m doctrine while clinging to a sacred 
past, how to meet the protean spirit of the times 
without bowing down to it, yet without alienating 
its lightful instincts and flouting its proper needs — 
these are the practical difficulties to the mind of a 
Church which would be true to the past, honest 
with the present, and helpful to the future ; and 
there has never been an age m human history so 
keenly alive to them as the present, so eager and 
so anxious to deal with them, so capable of appreci- 
ating and handling them aright. The experience 
of creedless Churches, like the Unitarian, helped 
though they have been during a century of un- 
paralleled rcseaich, scientific attainment, and in- 
tellectual liberty, by the prestige of almost complete 
doctrinal freedom, and influential as they have oeen 
in stimulating the thought of the Christian world 
at large, in promoting scholarship, and in correct- 
ing tntheistic and superstitious tendencies in ortho- 
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dox Church life, has not been such as to prove that 
there is in Christendom in general any wide-spread 
dislike or distrust of creeds as creeds. 

Particular Confessions, among them the most 
time-honoured, even the Ecumenical Creeds them- 
selves, whose evolution has become matter of 
common knowledge, are accepted with reserve, are 
studied and appreciated in tne light of their age, 
their antecedent controversies, the limitations of 
the scholarship of their day and of the minds that 
framed them. The ‘higher criticism’ of Holy 
Scripture was bound to be accompanied by a his- 
torical and critical study of the very documents 
which were intended to serve as determinants of 
the sense in which Scripture was to be accepted 
and believed. And just as 4 adherence to Scripture ’ 
has lost throughout the great evangelical Pro- 
testant communions the meaning of literal in favour 
of spiritual acceptance in the light of histoiy and 
learning, so adherence to a particular Creed or Con- 
fession must needs be effected by an accurate 
acquaintance with the circumstances of its ongm, 
which in some instances at least reveal a hitherto 
unsuspected liberalism of purpose in their authors 
Hence it has come about, in Churches so in- 
herently conservative as the Presbyterian, that 
throughout the whole world their devotion to theo- 
logical, historical, and Scriptural scholarship has 
brought about a complete change of attitude to- 
wards Scripture and their ‘subordinate standards.’ 
By Declaratory Statements, or modified formulre of 
subscription, or even by the formulation of new 
Confessions, they have endeavoured to be true to 
the new knowledge, to ease the conscience of those 
who have already subscribed their historic stan- 
dards, and to facilitate the entrance of recruits 
fresh from the new school -training to the none too 
crowded ranks of the ministry, and to the rank 
and file of the general membership If they adhere 
to the old standards, as for the most part they 
sincerely do, it is with express reservations, binding 
themselves to their ‘ substance’ or their ‘ essentials, 
or ‘the fundamentals of Reformed Doctrine,’ 
whether these are defined or not. The individual 
conscience and intellect are considered in a manner 
hitherto unknown, and a liberty of private judgment 
formerly undreamt of is tacitly assumed. The 
indignity and scandal of ‘discipline’ for breach of 
minute fidelity to documents three centuries old 
is too acutely felt to permit of its ready exercise. 
For once an age of intense missionary purpose has 
been an age of open mind, and the odium tliea- 
logxcum has been assigned a definite place m the 
catalogue of un-Christian failings In presence of 
the appalling spectacle of crime and unbelief and 
ignorance and iniseiy in the world’s great centres 
of population, and in presence of the awe-inspiring 
spectacle of the world’s great systems of non- 
Christian faith, even the g r avest doctrinal differ- 
ences have shrunk perceptibly, though it would be 
ridiculous to say that they are likely ever to 
disappear. Men are constrained to co-operate and 
combine when confronted by common foes. And 
at last there is being established throughout the 
Christian world that atmospheie of fraternal 
interest and mutual trust which is an absolute 
pre-requisite of any doctrinal consensus or harmony 
to come. 

Creeds and Confessions there must be. Faith, 
though it embraces more than intellect, cannot 
renounce the intellect, or dispense with words 
and forms of uttered thought. There cannot be 
a gospel, or preacher’s tidings for the saving of 
mankind, without an antecedent creed or body of 
belief, articulate or inarticulate. Preaching is 
the utterance of belief, as well as of experience ; 
and, if men are to speak from a common platform, 
within a common organization, for the propaga- 


tion and increase of religion, they must have a 
common basis of faith, which may well be ex- 
pressed in some form of public Creed. It is un- 
thinkable that the vast aggregate of doctrinal 
symbols evolved by the Cluistian Church m all 
lands <lunng nineteen centuries of intense activity 
should have proceeded from any but a profoundly 
natuial and honourable instinct in the soul of faitli. 
But it is also now unthinkable that any one type 
of doctrine should claim, without self -discrediting 
presumption, to have a monopoly of Divine ana 
saving truth entrusted to it. it is not moie certain 
that a branch of the Church ought to publish the 
faith which animates it, so far as words can do so, 
than that it ought to publish such changes in that 
faith as time under the Spirit of Truth brings with 
it. The obligation is identical. Faith, though 
it changes, remains faith notwithstanding, and, 
when it regains a position of stable equilibrium, 
it ought not to be lnd, but expressed in public 
as a fresh mossage of goodness for the world. 

If Christianity be true, and Christ the Truth, 
new knowledge should be welcome to all Chris- 
tians as an increase to their heritage of truth. 
Obscurantism in every form, suspicion of fresh 
light however betrayed, is fatal to the good pame 
of a Church and to the reputation of the religion 
it would protoct It is treachery to faith to sug- 
gest that it can be preserved only by enclosuie 
within fences, or by isolation from contagion in 
the stir of science and of life. Religion can have 
few deadlier foes than the man who thinks that 
its influence or future can really be destroyed by 
tampering with a particular Creed. 

What of the ethics of subscription ? If Creeds 
are believed, they may as well be signed as re- 
peated But, as the years advance, and thought 
moves forward on unresting feet, is it right to ask 
men still to assent to them? The terms they 
employ may grow obsolete, or convey new mean- 
ings. Particular tenets, few or many, may recede 
from the foreground of interest, become open ques- 
tions, or even become discredited. Between the 
period of complete faith and the period of dis- 
crediting, there must have passed years of transi- 
tion and uncertainty. What could subscription 
possibly mean then ’ Again, few doctrinal stand- 
ards have been drawn up by unanimous consent. 
From the first a minority has doubted some par- 
ticulais in them. Their assent was geneial, or at 
least incomplete, given for the sake of peace and 
harmony. Allowance, therefore, must be made 
for the element of legitimate compromise insepar- 
able from all social organizations. Loyalty to the 
spirit and general tenor of the teaching, not to 
the letter, alone can bo fanly expected m public 
as distinct from pnvate standards. If the society 
or corporation adjudges the individual to have 
seriously transgressed the common understanding, 
it may excommunicate him, or he may withdraw 
himself and renounce communion if he is conscious 
that he has overstepped the reasonable limits of 
variation. Each must decide for himself or itself 
on such a question. But at least it seems un- 
ethical, especially in periods of acknowledged 
transition, to lay it down that formal subscrip- 
tion to historical Confessions implies liteial and 
complete acceptance of their details. There must 
be some play where public and private faith are 
linked together. The Member of Parliament, the 
political holder of olfice, who swears to uphold the 
Constitution, is oxpected to amend it if tne people 
or his own judgment so decide. The men whose 
task it is to repeal old laws and enact new laws 
share with all others the duty of obedience to 
law. So, in every Chuich which believes that its 
preachers have m some measure a prophetic voca- 
tion, liberty must needs be conceded to them to defy 
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the popular mind if it seems to them that God so 
wills. As Churches may change yet remain them- 
selves, may alter their Confessions yet retain their 
identity, so in such cases the individual who sub- 
scribes and finds that he outgiows the system to 
which he has subscribed is not therefore bound to 
withdraw from the communion unless he judges 
his breach with its standards to be radical, funda- 
mental. No rule can be laid down which will 
cover all cases equitably. A sense of honour in the 
individual, a sense of chivalry in the community, 
and patient consideration on the part of both, 
must in each particular instance deckle, in the 
light of all the circumstances. It should be re- 
membered that there is no evidence that Christ 
exacted or expected any identity of belief from 
His disciples, or equipped His Apostles with any 
precisely uniform message to the world. It is 
certain that the Apostles were never confronted 
with documents or declarations in aijy sense 
analogous to the Confessions of modern Christen- 
dom, or even to the Creeds of the ancient Church. 
Their faith was personal and m a Person. When- 
ever we are assured that the faith of a fellow 


Christian is also personal and directed towards the 
same Person, we should beware of withholding 
fellowship from him because of minor differences. 

Genkral Literature — Indispensable general works are 
Philip Schaff, 3 vole entitled A History of the Creeds of 
Christendom ; The Creeds of the Greek and Latin Churches; 
The Ci ends of the Evangelical Protestant Churches , New York, 
1870, Lond. 1877 (5th ea , New York, 1887, with few changes), 
by far the most valuable work on the whole subject ; G. B. 
Winer, Comparative View of the Doctrines and Confessions of 
the Various Communities of Christendom (Eng. tr , W B Pope), 
Edinb 1873 : P. Hall, Harmony of Prot . Confessions , Lond. 
1842 ; S. G. Green, The Christian Creed, and the Creeds of Chris- 
tendom, Lond. 1898 (an admirable general survey, with careful 
discussion of related topics); E. F. Karl MiiUer, Symbohk t 
Leipzig, 1896 ; G F. Oehler. Lehrbuch der Symbolik t 2nd ed. by 
Hermann. 1891 ; H. Schmidt, Handbuch der Symbohk t Berlin, 
1890 ; and the partial works on ‘ Symbol! k/ by Loofs (Leipzig, 
1902) and Kattenbusch (Freiburg, 1892), with their admirable 
series of articles in PRE 8, including a gen. art ‘Symbole, Sym. 
bolik,' m that work. The Croall Lectures of 1902, on ‘Creeds 
and Churches/ by A. Stewart, are in course of preparation for 
publication. For a theological discussion of the chief dogmatic 
utterances and tendencies down to the Reformation era, and in 
the Roman Church to the 19th cent , Harnack, Hut, of 
Dogma , Eng tr from 3rd ed , 7 vols , 1894-1899, is of supreme 
value 

[Many of the translations in this article are taken from or 
based on the rendering given by Schaff — in all cases re- 
vised.] W. A. Curtis. 
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HISTORICAL TABLE OF 


Date 

Greek 

Chutch 

Roman 

Church 

Waldensmn, 

Moravian, 

Bohemian 

Lutheran. 

Anglican 

ZwingHan, 

1400 





1381 Wyilif’s 12 Theses 
against Transub- 
s tan tiution. 


1420 

1440 

1460 

1480 

1453 Conf of 
Gennadtua, 
Pair of 
Constanti- 
nople 


lllOHussifceCate- 

chism 

1431 Conf of the 
Taborites 

1489 Waldensian 
Cateeh 1 The 
Smaller (Ques- 
tions. 




1600 







1610 

1620 



1503 Conf of Bo- 
hemian Brethren 
to Wladislaw n 
of Bohemia 

1621 Bohemian 
Catechism 

1617 Luther’s 95 Theses 


1523 Zwingli’s 67 Articles 
of Zurich 

1523 Brief Christian In- 
troduction to Clergy of 
Zurich, by Zwingli. 

1680 



1632 Conf. of Bo- 
hemian Breth- 
ren to George of 

Brandenburg 

1529 Luther's Cate< hs 

1530 Augsburg Conf 

1630 Tausen’s 43 Danish 
Articles 

1631 Apology of Augs- 
burg Conf 

i 

1528 Ten Conclusions of 
Bern 

1528 Conf of E Friesland 

1630 Zwingh’s Conf to 
Charles v 

1530 Conf of Strassburg 
(or Four Cities) 

1631 Zwingli’s Conf to 
Francis i. 

1632 Articles of Synod of 
Bern. 




1636 Flint Bohem 
Confession to 
Ferdinand I 

1536 First Bohem Conf. 

1536 Ten Articles of 
Henry vni 

1634 1st Conf. of Basel 

1630 1st Helvetic Conf. 
Ten Theses of Lau- 
sanne. 





1637 Artidesof Schnial 
kald 

1537 Bishops’ Book and 
Cate< hism 

1538Cranmer'sl8 Artt. 
(private) 


1640 




1640 Augsburg Conf , 

* Yariata * ea 

1539 The 6 Articles. 


1660 




1546 Articles of Erdod 
in Hungary 

1648Conf of Five Hun- 
garian Cities. 

1643 King’s Book and 
Gateeh (Henry vin.> 

1648 Cranmer’sCatech 
(from German) 

1649 Edward vi ’s 1st 
Prayer Book, Cran- 
mer’s Artt , English 
Catechism. 

1545 Confession of Zurich 

1549 Consensus of Zurich. 
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Calvinist (Continental). 

Oal\ iuist (British 
and American). 

Baptist 

Independent, or 
Congregational lat 

Arnnnian, 

Methodist, 

Quaker 

Socinmn, or 
Unitarian 

Date 





1 

I 


1400 

1420 

1440 

1460 

1480 

i 

1500 j 

1610 l 
1620 

1530 

la 10 

1650 



before 1600 Early 
Anabaptist Cate 
chism 




. 

1536 (Calvin’s Institutes . 
1st edition) 

1536 Geneva Conf and 
Catechism, French 

1641 Geneva Confession, 
French, enlarged 

1646 Geneva Oonf , Latin 
1646 Conf of Zurich 

1649 Consensus of Zurich. 

[15 i<3-]663 Calvin- 
ist ic elements in 
English Articles ] 

A nabap tist 
| Statements 
of 1*1 niuplesj 
, . .>7 \ ntWaldsnut 
1527 and Aug»- 
' burg 

1532 Conf and 
'1 hoses of .ltoth- 
mannof Munster 

1633 Artt of Jan 
Matthys 

1633 Munster Conf 
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Date 

Greek 

Chinch 

Homan 

Church 

Waldo naian, 
Moravian, 
Bohemian 

Lutheran 

Anglican 

Zwinglian. 

1550 




1551 Conf of the Saxon 
Churches 

1552 Swabian or Wurt* 
temberg Confession 

1552 Edward vi ’s 2nd 
Prayer Book, Revised 
Articles 

1563 Edw. vi , 42 Artt. 
1554 Artt of Prisoners 
(under Mary) 

1662 Rhaetian Confession 
(Switz.). 






1655 Gardiner's Artt. 






1659 Stuttgart Conf 

1558 The 5 Articles 

1669 Elizab ’s Revision 
of Edw. vi 's Pr Bk 
Parker’s 11 Artt. 


1560 


156,1 Canons 
and Dec roc a 
of Trent 

1664 Profes- 
sion of Faith 
of Trent 

1664 Confession 
of Brethren 

1667 Prussian Corpus 
Doctnnaa 

1563 39 (or 88) Articles 
and Catechism 

1666(1662) 2nd Helvetic 
Confession. 

1570 



1570 Consensus 
of Sendomir 

1670 Consensus of 

Sendomir. 







1671 Consensus of 

Dresden 







1574-5 Swab and Sax 
Formula 



1580 



1576 Second Bo- 
hemian Conf 
(Calv., Luth ) 

1576 Second Bohemian 
Confession 

1675-6 Maulbronn 
Formula Book of 
Torgau 

1577 Formula of Con 
cord 

1580 Book of Concord 







1581 Repetition of 

Anhalt. 



1500 




1592 Saxon Visitation 
Articles 

[1696 L&mbeth Articles 
(Calv ).] 


1600 







- 

1610 



1600 Bohemian 
Conf (Calv ) 
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CONFESSIONS OF FAITH IN CHRISTENDOM — continued. 


Calvinist (Continental) 

Calvinist (British 
and American) 

Baptist 

Independent, or 
Congregationalist 

Arminian, 

Methodist, 

Quaker 

Sociman, or 
Umtai tan 

Date 

1660-1 X Losco’s Conf. to 
Edward vi. 






1550 

1552 Rhaetian Conf 

1652 Consensus of Geneva 







1654 Emden Catechism 
1664 Conf of Exiles in 
Frankfort 

1555 Knox’s Geneva 
Confession 






1669 (Last Revision of 
Calvin’s Institutes ) 
1669 French Confession. 
1669 Conf? of Kolosvar 
and Vasarhtly (Hung ) 
1669 Conf of Spanish 
Exiles in London 

1600-2 Conf. and Catech 
of Debreczen (Hung ) 
16CI Belgie Confession 
1602-3 Conf of Tarczal 
and Torda (Hung ) 

1503 Heidelberg Catecli 

1660 Scots Conf 


1 



1500 

1600 Dutch Confession. 







1607-9 Minor Hungarian 
Conff of Debreczen, 
Kassa, and VArad 

1670 Conf of Czenger 
(Hungary) 

1670 Consensus of Sen- 
domir 

1671 Ia Ro< helle Re- 
vision of French Conf 

1672 Bremen Declaration 






1570 

1575 2nd Bohemian Conf 


j 



1574 Sociman 
Conf and 
Cat Cracow 


1578 Nassau Confession 

j 

1681 Scottish Na 
tional Covenant 
1681 Craig’s Largei 
Catechism 

1500 Craig’s Shorter 
Catechism 

1580 M e n n o n 1 1 e 
Conf of Water- 
land 

j 

i 

! 

1591-1004 Series of 
Mennomte Conff 

J 

1682 Browne’s State- 
ment of Prin- 
ciples 

1589 Ijondon Conf 



15S0 

1590 i 

1 

1596 Bremen Consensus 

1507 Anhalt Confession 
1509 The Book of Staffort 

1595 Lambeth Artt 


1596 London - Am- 
sterdam Conf 



1600 

1507-8 Hessian Cateoh 
and Conf (Cassel). 

1607 Conf of Heidelberg 
Theologians 

1009 Bohemian Conf. 



603 Points of 
Difference 


1605 Smaller 
Sociman 
Catechism, 
Rakau 


(1610 Dutch Remon- 
strance (Armin ).) 


1611 Arminian Bap 
tist Declarations, 
Amsterdam 


1010 Dutch Re- 
monstrant e 

1011 Armin Bapt. 
Declarations, 
Amsterdam 


1610 


voi.. hi. — 57 
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Date 


Greek 

Church 


Roman 

Church 


Waldensian, 

Moravian, 

Bohemian 


Lutheran. 


Anglican 


11615 Irish Articles 
(Calv )J 


Zwingllan 


1620 


1630 


16?G Cont of 
Metrophanes 
Cntopulus 
[1629 Conf. of 
Cyril Lucar 
(Calv )1 




1040 


1640 Orthodox 
Conf of 
Mogilas 


si 


1650 


I 


C' 


1666 Waldensian 
Calv Conf , 
based on Conf 
Gallica, 1659 
(re-aflf by Wald. 
Svnod in 1866) 


[1665 Abo r tive Re- 
peated Consensus by 
Calovius against syn- 
cretism of Oalixtus.] 


1660 


1670 


1672 Conf of 
Dositheue 


1661 Anglican Cate- 
chism 


1680 

1690 


1700 

1720 

1740 


1760 


1764 Catech 
of Metro- 
pol Platon 


1780 


1749 Moravian 
Easter Litany 
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Calvinist (Continental). 


1613 Bcnthenn Conf 

1614 Conf of Siglsmund 
of lirandenbur^ 


1619 Canons of Dort 


1029 Conf of Cyril Lucar 
(Constantinople) 


1631 Leipzig Colloquy 


1046 Declaration of Thorn 


1666 Waldensian Conf. 


1675-6 Del v et ic Con- 
sensus Formula 


Calvinist (British 
and American) 

Baptist 

Independent, or 
Congregationalist 

Arminun, 

Methodist, 

Quaker 

I 

Socinian, oi 
Unitarian 

Date 

1615 Irish Articles 






1616 Aberdeen Conf 


1617-1647 American 
Minor Articles 



1620 






1080 

1638 Scottish Nat 
Covt Renewed 





1640 

1643 Solemn League 
and Covenant 

164 4 Conf of Seven 
Chinches, Lond 



I0i2 Ho( lnian 
Conf by 
Schhehtmg 

i 

1046-7 Westminster 
Conf , Lai gc rami 
Shorter Calechs 


1648 Cambridge 
Platform, U.S A 



1050 


1656 Somerset Artt 

1660 London Conf 
(Armiman) 

1658 Savoy Dcclaia 
lion 

1058 Earliest 
Quaker Conf 
1058-1682 Quaker 
Statements 

1060 London Conf 
(Bapt A i min ) 

| 

1GG0 






1670 


1677 Recension of 
Weslm Conf 

1678 Orthodox 
Creed(Arnnman) 

1693 Reach’s Cat 
(Recension of 
Westm Shorter 
Catechism) 

i 

1680 Boston Dei lara 
tion, USA 

1691 Heads of Agree- 
ment. 

1673 Barclay’s 
Catechism 

1676 Barclay's 
Apology 

1678 Orthodox 
Bapt Creed 
(Armin ). 

1 

1 

i 

1 

J 

i 

1 

16S0 

1690 

1700 


1742 Philadelphia 
Conf (= 1077 
Conf. above) 

1708 Say brook Plat- 
form, USA. 

! 

i 

i 

i 


1720 

1740 




i 

i 


1760 


17GG Ria’ Mennon 
ite Doctrine 


1784 Wesley’s 25 
Artt (America) 

1 

1780 
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Date 

Greek 

Church 

Roman 

Church. 





1800 


Waldcnsian, 

Moravian, 

Bohemian. 



1810 


Lutheran. 


1820 


1830 


Anglican. 

Zwinglian. 



1801 Amci lean Rev ision 
of the 39 Articles. 

i 



1840 


1839Longer 
Cateih of 
Philaret 
1S40 Shorter 
Cate< h of 
Philaret 


1850 


1860 


1870 


1854 Pe< ree of 
Irninanilate 
Conception, 
b> Pius ix 


1864 Papal | 

SUlabua \ 

1869 Moravian 
Summary 

1870 Decrees 
of Vatican 
Council 


1874 xiv Old 
Catholic 
Theses of 
Bonn 

1S75 vi Old 
Catholu 
Theses of 
Bonn (Fill- 
oque). 


1876 American Revision 
of the T) Ai tides, t lie 
35 Reformed Epis- 
copal Articles 


1880 

1890 


1900 


1907 New8> 1- 
1 a h u s of 
Pms \ agst 
65 Modem 
ist Proposi- 
tions 
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CONFESSIONS OF FAITH IN CHRISTENDOM— continued. 


Calvinist (Continental). 


Calvinist (British 
and Amerk an) 


Baptist. 


Independent, or 
CongrcgaUonahst 


1787 Amenean Re- 
vision of Westni. 
Confession 


Anmnian, 

Methodist, 

(Quaker 


Sournan, or 
Unitarian. 


Pate. 


1800 


1818 Articles of Union in 
the Palatinate. 

1823 Welsh Calv 
Methodist CJonf 
1829 Cumberland 
Ch Conf , U S A 


1813 New Hamp- 
shire Conf ,U S A 

1834 Conf of Ameri- 
can Free - will 
Baptists 


1833 Declaration of 
Cong Union of 
England 


1834 C o n f of 
Aincr Free- 
Will Baptist* 


1810 

1820 


1830 


1847Evang Church Conf 
of Canton do Valid 
1848Evang Church Conf 
of Geneva. 

1840 Con s-t H u 1 1 o n of 
K\ au£du»l French 
Churches' 


1840 | 


1860 


i860 Conf of Seville 

1870 Conf of Italian 
E\ angelical Church 


1872 Peel'll a tion of! 

French Ritorimd Ch j 
1872 Conf ot Madnd ! 
1874 Constitution of 
FreeCii of Neuchatel 


I860 


1805 Pe< Jaiation oi 
American Union 


1870 


1871 Oberlin De | 
duration, USA i 

1872 Po< * i mes of 
the Saltation 
Arm> . 


188 iC umbel land 
Ch N< w CV.nf 
18“0 Vitt of l*i esh 
Ch in England 
1800 Artt of Presh 
Church in China 


1001 Artt of Presh 
Ch in 8 India 

1002 Amer Revision 
and New Articles 

1904 Conf ofPrcsb 
Clnin h in India 


[1008 MX Artt of 
(Canadian Union, 
as proposed ] 
[1000 Proposed Artt 
of Union in South 
Afuea ] 


187S Artn les of 
War, of tho 
►Salvation Army 


1 ..83 Com mission 
Creed, USA 


1880 

1800 


1000 


J t’M)0 Union State- 
ment, USA 


1010 
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